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A    NEW    PALINGENESIS. 


By  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  will  seem  absurd  to  most, 
fanciful  to  many,  but  suggestive,  I  hope,  to  a  few.  Absurd 
to  those  whose  ideas  are  bounded  by  the  iron  pale  of  dogma 
and  prejudice  ;  fanciful  to  those  who,  though  intellectually 
capable  of  grasping  the  philosophy  set  forth,  yet  can  not  see 
beyond  or  behind  the  school  they  have  been  brought  up  in  ; 
suggestive  to  the  few  who  still  retain  independence  of  thought 
sufficient  to  know  that  they  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  in- 
ner workings  of  nature.  I  offer  no  apology  and  ask  no  cre- 
dence for  the  facts  narrated.  My  province  is  simply  to  state 
them,  and  leave  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  to 
the  public. 

About  a  year  ago  I  chanced  to  drop  in,  one  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, at  a  certain  public  hall,  where  a  so-called  spiritual- 
istic meeting  was  in  progress.  Though  by  no  means  a  dis- 
ciple of  this  creed,  philosophy,  superstition,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  styled,  I  have  yet  found  sufficient  originality  of 
idea  in  its  supporters  to  justify  me  at  least  in  giving  the  sub- 
ject ^  fair  examination,  so  far  as  in  me  lies.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that,  taken  as  an  entirety,  the  principle  which 
is  aimed  at  in  this — shall  I  call  it  philosophy  ? — is  a  pure 
and  elevating  one ;  that,  however  its  individual  exponents 
may  err  through  motives  of  gain  or  some  passion  equally 
ignoble,  the  main  idea  is  riot  to  be  judged  by  the  conduct  of 
a  class  of  its  supposed  adherents.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  idea  of  a  hereafter,  conditioned  in  a  reasonable 
mode,  where  there  is  room,  opportunity,  and  encouragement 
for  the  development  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  portion 
of  man's  nature,  is  a  prepossessing  and  seductive  one.  If  the 
conception  is  vain  and  baseless,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  a  large  proportion  of  intelligent  people,  in  this  country 
more  especially,  entertain  it ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  safely 
admitted  that  those  who  do  not  entertain  it,  unless  they  are 
extremely  ignorant  or  depraved,  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
reasonably  do  so.  To  my  poor  apprehension,  the  hereafter 
of  the  spiritualists  has  more  to  recommend  it — has  more 
flesh  and  blood,  so  to  speak — more  reasonableness,  more 
affinity  with  ordinary  humanity,  and  is  constructed  on  a  less 
fanciful  plan,  than  the  heaven  of  the  theologians.  But  the 
proof?  Ah,  the  proof — the  proof  the  existence  of  a  here- 
after at  all,  conditioned  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  or  con- 
structed on  any  plan — has  it  been  produced? — is  it  forth- 
coming ?  The  dominant  and,  theoretically,  the  purest  relig- 
ion on  earth  bases  the  dogma  of  immortality  on  faith,  and 
faith  it  defines  as  the  "  substance  of  things  not  seen."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  the  spiritualistic  philosophy 
have  never  been  universally,  or  even  widely,  acknowledged  ; 
its  asserlions  are  open  to  refutation  ;  its  proofs  are  not  such 
as  would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of  law.  The  many  mys- 
terious phenomena  which  it  professes  to  produce  have  been 
actually  and  perfectly  produced  by  the  ordinary  art  of  the 
conjuror,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  producing 
them  by  natural  means,  the  unbiased  judgment  will  accept 
the  readier  explanation  of  their  production.  The  phenom- 
enon of  materialization,  more  particularly,  has  never  been 
placed  on  an  irrefutable  basis,  nor  subjected  to  the  test  of 
scientific  investigation  ;  but*  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  fre- 
quently exposed  as  the  creature  of  palpable  and  glaring 
fraud.  While  the  true  spiritualist  deplores  this  fact,  and 
deprecates  sentence  being  passed  upon  his  philosophy  be- 
cause of  it,  the  true  disciple  of  positive  science  demands,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  indisputable  proof  of  the  alleged  phenom- 
enon. That  such  proof  has  not  yet  been  forthcoming,  and 
that  the  so-called  phenomenon  of  materialization — that  is  to 
say,  the  appearance  of  a  being  who  lived  upon  this  earth,  at 
some  period  in  the  past,  in  a  substantial  and  recognizable 
form,  without  the  possibility  of  deception  or  fraud  in  such  ap- 
pearance— has  never  been  attested  by  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced witnesses,  is  a  very'strong  argument  that  this 
phenomenon  will  not  bear  scientific  investigation,  and  that 
conclusions  drawn  therefrom,  as  bearing  upon  the  actuality 
of  a  future  existence,  however  convincing  they  seem  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  are  not  admissible  in  the  logic  of  exact  science. 

It  has,  strangely  enough,  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  an 
example  of  this  phenomenon  worked  out,  not  only  without 
the  aid  of  ihe  ordinary  paraphernalia  of  mediums,  cabinets, 
darkness,  and  the  other  conditions  of  so-called  spiritual  man- 
ifestations, but  in  a  purely  material  manner,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  scientific  law.  Nay,  more  than  this,  the 
lady  who  was  the  subject  of  this  rehabitation  in  her  original 
human  form,  did  not  vanish,  like  the  "baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,"  after  reincorporation,  but  retains  her  substantial  form, 
and  is  at  this  moment  in  full  possession  of  all  the  functions 
of  life.  Yes  ;  the  vast  problem  is  at  last  solved,  the  door  of 
the  mystery  is  unlocked,  and  all  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  intelligent  spirit  independent  of  corporeal  framework  is 
set  at  rest  forever.  That  others  may  arrive  at  a  similar 
conviction  upon  this  all-important  issue  is  my  object  in  giv- 
ing the  tollowing  history  to  the  world. 

Some  months  ago,  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  spiritual- 
istic meeting  in  a  certain  public  hall  of  this  city.  The  ex- 
ercises began,  as  is  customary,  with  an  oration  by  a  so-called 
inspirational  speaker.  Next,  a  lady  "medium,"  seated  at  a 
table  covered  with  folded  slips  of  paper,  upon  which  names 
of  deceased  friends  had  been  previously  written  by  as  many 


of  the  audience  as  chose  to  do  so,  delivered  what  purported 
to  be  communications  from  spirits  answering  to  the  written 
invocation.  After  this,  a  cabinet,  such  as  is  used  by  most 
materializing  mediums,  was  wheeled  upon  the  stage,  at  an 
opening  in  which  appeared  semblances  of  human  hands  and 
faces,  the  medium  being,  to  all  appearance,  securely  bound 
within,  and  consequently  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  phenomenon  in  question  unassisted  by  external 
agency.  All  this  I  had  witnessed  many  times  before,  and 
had  long  since  ceased  to  wonder,  not  at  the  manifestations, 
but  at  their  meaningless  puerility.  Surely,  I  thought,  the 
mechanical  display  of  hands,  and  the  discordant  rattle  of 
musical  instruments  is  scarcely  a  fitting  occupation  for  a  de- 
parted spirit,  nor  does  it  impress  one  strongly  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  future  life.  While  indulging  in  this  train  of  re- 
flection, a  gentleman  who  sat  next  me  made  a  remark  singu- 
larly coincident  with  my  engrossing  idea: 

"Strange,  is  it  not,"  said  he,  "that  dupes  and  charlatans 
should  be  suffered  to  tamper  with  the  sublimest  mystery  in 
nature  !  It  is  this  monstrous  burlesque  which  brings  the 
living  reality  into  discredit." 

The  remark  was  singular  and  suggestive.  It  seemed  to 
imply  more  than  it  expressed.  I  recognized  in  the  speaker 
a  gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  at  these  meeting  on  several 
previous  occasions,  and  also  a  physician  of  good  reputation 
and  practice,  one  whom  I  knew  well  by  sight  though  not 
from  personal  acquaintance.     I  felt  curious  to  know  to  what 

extent  Doctor  S believed  in  spiritualism,  if,  in  fact,  he 

did  so  at  all,  and  so  took  occasion,  when  the  meeting  broke 
up,  to  improve  the  opportunity  he  had  given  in  dropping  the 
above  remark  by  introducing  myself.  As  it  happened  that 
our  ways  both  led  in  the  same  direction  I  walked  up  the 
street  with  him. 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  doctor,  of  the  phenomena  we  have 
just  witnessed  ?"  I  asked,  point  blank. 

"  I  think  they  are  clever  tricks,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  I 
have  seen  Heller  and  other  first-rate  conjurors  produce  re- 
sults far  more  inexplicable." 

"  Do  you,  then,"  I  continued,  "include  all  so-cafled  spirit- 
ual manifestations  in  the  same  category?" 

"By  no  means,"  he  answered,  with  animation.  "There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  manifestations  afforded  by 
certain  ?nedia  are  genuine.  But  they  are  empirical.  They 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the-  true  service  of  spiritualism  as 
the  nostrums  of  the  quack  doctor  do  to  those  of  the  regular 
practitioner.  The  quack 'may,  and  very  frequently  does, 
achieve  results  in  therapeutics,  but  he  does  not  know  vu/iyhe 
so  achieves  them.  He  does  not  grasp  the  inner  meaning  of 
what  he  does.  Therefore  he  is  a  quack.  In  like  manner 
the  medium  has  no  conception  of  the  natural  law  by  which 
the  manifestations  of  rapping,  clairvoyance,  and  materializa- 
tion are  brought  about.  Until  these  phenomena  are  formu- 
lated and  reduced  to  a  scientific  theorem, reasonable  people — 
that  is  to  say,  people  who  hold  faith  and  imagination  subser- 
vient to  reason — will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Science 
holds  aloof  from  their  consideration,  as  yet,  for  two  reasons  : 
firstly,  because  most  men  of  science  consider  the  examina- 
tion of  the  subject  trivial  and  beneath  their  dignity  ;  and, 
secondly,  because  those  who  are  broad-minded  enough  to 
give  the  subject  consideration  at  all,  do  not  know  whereto 
begin.  They  are  in  the  position  of  Archimedes,  who  volun- 
teered to  move  the  sun  if  he  were  given  a  lever  and  a  fulcrum. 
They  are  even  better  off,  for  they  have  the  lever  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences  ;  all  they  want  is  the  fulcrum.  They  do  not 
know  where  to  begin  the  attack.  There  seems  to  be  no  sin- 
gle foundation-stone  of  scientific  fact  whereon  to  build  a  log- 
ical scientific  structure." 

"  Yet  you  tell  me  that  you,  who  are  well  known  as  a  man 
of  scientific  methods  of  thought,  attribute  these  phenomena 
to  a  genuine  scientific  cause,"  I  remarked. 

"Certainly,  I  do,"  acquiesced  the  doctor;  "and  what  is 
more,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  proper  con- 
ception of  that  cause." 

"  Are  you  at  liberty  to  explain  its  nature  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  can  give  it  you  in  one  word,"  he  replied  :  "electricity." 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "but  l  is  does  not  explain  anything 
to  me  at  all.  It  seems  to  m  that  a  vague  generalism  only 
leads  us  farther  from  the   CL.crete  fact  we  wish  to  get  at." 

"lam  aware,"  he  went  on,  smiling,  "that  the  phrase  I 
employed  is  a  generalization  in  which  ignorance  finds  refuge, 
and  by  which  quasi  philosophers  evade  a  subject  they  are 
unable  to  grapple  with.  I  know  that  'electricity'  is  consid- 
ered responsible  for  all  natural  phenomena  which  can  not  be 
explained  on  any  known  scientific  hypothesis — earthquakes, 
cyclones,  tidal-waves,  sun-spots,  and  what  not.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  very  easy  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  manifestations  to  merely  say 
that  they  had  their  origin  in  some  form  of  electrical  action. 
But  we  must  be  more  particular  ;  we  must  condition  that  ac- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  reasonably  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena." 

"And  you  say  you  have  done  this?"  I  observed,  inquiringly. 

"  I  can  at  all  events  account  for  all  so-called  spiritual  phe- 
nomena in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  myself,"  replied  he,  "  and 
I  am  considered  somewhat  fastidious,  logically  speaking,  and 
difficult  to  please,"  he  added,  dryly.  "  But  here  we  are  at 
my  house.  Won't  you  come  in  and  rest,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  able  to  explain  myself  more  minutely  ?  " 

We  turned  into  the  grounds  and  entered  the  house.  As 
we  entered  the  drawing-room  a  lady  rose  to  meet  us,  whom 


the  doctor  introduced  as  his  wife.  She  immediately  after 
sank  down  upon  the  cushions  whence  she  had  risen  to  re- 
ceive us.     I  could  see  at  once  that  Mrs.  S was  in  the 

grasp  of  that  most  pitiless  and  hopeless  of  all  maladies,  con- 
sumption. I  could  see,  too,  that  she  retained  traces  of  what 
had  once  been  remarkable  beauty  of  a  refined  and  intellect- 
ual order.  As  our  conversation  progressed  it  insensibly 
glided  from  a  discussion  of  the  meeting  we  had  just  left  to  a 
consideration  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  in  general  and  the 
mystery  of  a  future  life.  The  lady  spoke  freely  and  unre- 
servedly upon  this  topic,  speculating  calmly  upon  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  which  the  doctor  acknowledged  him- 
self powerless  to  prevent.  Florida,  Italy,  Madeira,  all  had 
been  tried,  but  they  had  only  served  to  retard,  not  avert,  the 
approach  of  the  inexorable  destroyer.     Then,  as  frequently 

happens  in  such  cases,  Mrs.  S had  expressed  a  wish  to 

pass  away  peacefully  amid  the  scenes  she  loved  ;  and  that 
this  wish  had  been  acceded  to  by  the  doctor  showed  conclu- 
sively that  he,  too,  considered  the  case  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  aid.  While  noting  the  tender  care  and  consideration 
with  which  the  doctor  arranged  the  cushions  and  performed 
those  hundred  little  nameless  offices,  which  only  affection 
dictates,  for  his  invalid  wife,  I  could  not  help  wondering,,  as 
so  many  more  have  fruitlessly  done,  at  the  mysterious  pro- 
vision which  does  not  permit  us  to  know  whether  the  emo- 
tions and  affections  are  merely  the  chance  mechanism  of  a 
moment,  or  enduring  and  imperishable  entities  which  have 
an  infinitely  more  lasting  existence  than  the  forms  of  matter 
with  which  they  are  now  associated.  I  at  length  rose  and 
took  my  leave,  being  accompanied  to  the  door  by  Doctor 

S ,  who  repeated  his  promise  to  go  more  fully  into  the 

subject  I  had  come  to  investigate  on  some  future  occasion.*' 
Months  passed,  during  which  I  paid  no  further  visits  U, 
spiritualistic  meetings,  nor  was  I  again  thrown  in  the  way  of 

Doctor  S .     In  fact,  our  meeting  had  dropped   entirely 

out  of  my  memory,  when  it  was  abruptly  recalled,  a  few 
days  ago,  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  note  : 

863  E Street,  fanuary  — th,  1883. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  will  doubtless  remember  meeting  me  and  accom- 
panying me  to  my  house  one  Sunday  in  August  last.  I  then  promised 
to  explain  to  you  my  views  on  the  subject  ol  spiritualism.  I  am  now 
re^idy  to  lulfill  that  promise.  I  particularly  request  that  you  will  come  to 
my  house  this  evening,  as  early  as  you  can.  You  can  confer  a  lasting 
obligation  on  me  by  doing  so,  as  I  have  a  most  important  personal  rea- 
son lor  desiring  your  presence,  To-morrow  will  be  too  late  ;  and  if 
you  can  not  be  at  my  house  this  evening  by  six  o'clock,  please  let  me 
know  upon  receipt  of  this,  by  messenger.  Yours  truly, 

Stephen  S . 

Even  had  I  been  otherwise  engaged,  the  earnestness  of 
the  doctor's  letter  would  have  induced  me  to  forego  the  en- 
gagement ;  but  as  I  was  not,  I  immediately  dispatched  a 
messenger  saying  that  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
cept his  invitation.  Six  o'clock  accordingly  found  me  at  the 
entrance  of  the  doctor's  mansion.  I  rang  the  bell,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  himself.  He  was  evidently  expecting 
me.  He  shook  me  wanr-ly  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into 
the  drawing  room,  where  a  comfortable  fire  buined  in  the 
grate,  and  where  I  had,  on  my  former  visit,  been  intrucuctd 
to  his  wife.  I  remarked  her  absence,  and  immediately  in- 
quired after  her  health. 

"  Mrs.  S ,"  replied  the  doctor,  gravely,  in  answer  to  my 

query,  "  is,  I  grieve  to  say,  at  the  point  of  death.  I  do  not 
think  she  will  last  through  the  night."  I  forbore  to  make 
any  comment  on  this  singular  communication,  though  I 
could  not  help  feeling  inwardly  surprised  that  the  doctor 
should  have  chosen  such  a  time  as  the  present  to  explain  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  spiritualism.  Nor  was  the  mystery 
lessened  by  the  reflection  that  he  might  possibly  have  only 
made  the  promise  a  pretext  for  securing  my  presence  to  as- 
sist him  in  watching  over  and  soothing  the  final  hours  of  his 
dying  wife,  for  I  neither  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
nor  was  I  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  forbade  the  supposition  that  my  attend- 
ance was  required  in  any  capacity  of  mere  ordinary  utility. 

The  doctor  seemed  to  divine  what  was  passing  in  my 
mind.  "  I  supposed,"  he  said,  "  you  are  surprised  at  my 
sudden  and  urgent  invitation  of  to-day,  in  connection  with 
what  I  have  just  told  you.  The  fact  is,  I  want  you  as  a  wit- 
ness? emphasizing  the  final  word;  "and  a  witness  in  a 
double  sense.  I  desire  you  to  witness  the  proceedings  which 
will  take  place  to-night,  both  as  a  man  and  a  critic.  Your 
critical  observation  is  for  yourself,  your  personal  for  me. 
Things  may  take  place  to-night  which  may  necessitate  your 
appearing  and  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of  law.  Without 
such  evidence  I  should  be  running  a  risk.  I  have  selected 
you  for  a  number  of  reasons,  which  I  need  not  now  mention. 
Are  you  willing  to  oblige  me,  and  at  the  same  time  inform 
yourself  upon  the  profoundest  and  most  vitally  important 
problem  which  can  be  presented  to  the  human  family — 
namely,  the  existence  of  individual  intelligence  after  death  ; 
or,  to  put  it  in  ordinary  phraseology,  the  immortality  of  the 
human  soul?" 

-  To  say  that  I  was  amazed  at  this  speech  of  the  doctor  will 
scarcely  express  the  condition  of  my  feelings.  Had  late 
watching  exerted  (as  it  will  frequently  do)  an  unsettling  in- 
fluence upon  the  brain,  so  as  to  induce  a  train  of  fantastic 


ideas  upon  the  subject  most  near  to  it  at  the  mn 
was  the  doctor,  after  all,  really  and  actually 
upon  the  subject  of  spiritualism  ?  A  glanc<: 
kindly  face  before  me,  and  the  clear  eye  thai 
tratingly  into  mine,  convinced  me  that  the  firs 


Or 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ries,  at  all  events,  was  not  supported  by  appearances.    As 
to  the  second,  I  had  no  means  of  determining  at  present. 

"  I  am  perfectly  ready,"  I  said,  "  and  shall  be  glad  to  wit- 
ness whatever  you  desire,  though  I  do  not  quite  understand 
your  allusion  to  a  court  of  law.  Of  course,  i  shall  object  to 
witnessing  anything  that  might  seem  contrary  to  my  notions 
of  what  is  right." 

"  I  pledge  you  my  honor,"  returned  the  doctor,  earnestly, 
"that  though  what  you  may  witness  will  be  totally  unprece- 
dented both  in  operation  and  in  result,  I  will  do  nothing  but 
what  is  perfectly  admissible  for  a  man  of  science  to  do,  and 
nothing  unbecoming  a  gentleman." 

"  Pardon  my  hesitation,"  I  answered ;  "  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed to  assist  in  any  manner  under  these  conditions." 

As  I  finished  speaking,  the  doctor  opened  the  door  and  led 
the  way  to  another  portion  of  the  house.  I  noticed,  as  we 
passed  along,  that  a  peculiarly  pungent  odor  of  chemicals 
pervaded  the  air ;  but  I  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the 
doctor  probably  compounded  medicines  in  his  own  labora- 
tory. We  presently  came  to  a  door,  which  the  doctor  opened 
and  motioned  for  me  to  follow.  I  found  myself  in  a  spacious 
and  richly  furnished  chamber,  evidently  a  lady's,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing,  in  the  wan  and  emaciated  figure, 
reclining  on  a  couch  near  the  fire,  the  lady  to  whom  1  had 
been  previously  introduced  as  the  doctor's  wife. 

She  was  stretched  at  full  length,  with  her  head  thrown 
back  upon  the  pillow  and  her  eyes  closed.  To  my  surprise, 
she  was  elegantly  dressed  in  white  satin. 

"  It  is  her  bridal  dress,"  explained  the  doctor,  in  hushed 
tones,  as  we  noiselessly  approached  the  couch  ;  "  it  was  her 
particular  desire  that  the  operation  should  take  place  under 
these  conditions." 

The  operation  !  thought  I.  Ah !  that  explained  it  all.  It 
was  a  new  operation  which  the  doctor  intended  to  perform — 
possibly  a  dangerous  one  ;  and  he  desired  'toy  evidence  in 
case  it  should  not  turn  out  as  he  expected.  But  why  so  if 
the  operation  were  legitimate  ?  It  might  be  legitimate  and 
yet  new  ;  and  his  desire  for  secrecy  might  arise  from  a  wish 
to  conceal  its  modus  operandi  from  his  brother  practitioners. 
This  solution  of  the  matter  seemed  satisfactory. 

While  I  had  been  thus  meditating,  the  doctor  had  been 
bending  over  the  lady,  evidently  feeling  her  pulse.  He  now 
rose  to  an  erect  attitude,  and  said  : 

"  It  is  time  that  we  should  commence  our  preparations.  I 
must  ask  your  assistance  to  place  my  wife  in  the  position 
necessary  for  the  operation.  We  must  carry  her  over  there." 
And  as  he  spoke  he  moved  toward  an  alcove  concealed  by 
heavy  curtains.  Drawing  aside  the  drapery,  a  strange  spec- 
tacle was  revealed.  At  the  left-hand  side  there  was  set  upon 
the  floor  a  large  oblong  tank  of  glasss,  about  seven  feet  long 
by  three  feet  in  width,  and  the  same  in  depth.  I  had  seen 
similar  receptacles  used  as  aquaria.  Within  this  recepta- 
cle was  placed  a  species  of  table,  consisting  of  a  long,  nar- 
row slab  of  plate-glass,  set  upon  supports  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. 

A  similar  slab  of  plate-glass  served  as  a  lid  to  the  tank, 
from  the  top  of  which  projected  a  glass  funnel  connecting 
with  a  table  of  the  same  material  which  ran  perpendicularly 
down  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  its  end  dipping  into 
two  or  three  inches  of  colorless  liquid  which  already  lay 
there.  This  tube  and  funnel  were  near  the  left  hand  end 
of  the  tank,  while  at  the  right  hand  end  there  was  another 
apparatus  as  follows  :  Two  glass  tables,  similar  to  the  one  I 
have  just  described,  descended  from  the  lid  in  the  same,  bnt 
not  to  the  same  depth.  One  ran  down  merely  for  a  few  inches 
into  the  body  of  the  tank,  and  was  there  lengthened  by  a 
flexible  india-rubber  continuation  ending  in  an  inver-Sed  glass 
cup  ;  while  the  other,  with  a  similar  termination,  descended 
to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  bottom.  After  emerging 
from  the  lid  these  tubes  were  bent  at  right  angles,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  side  of  another  glass  receptacle,  nearly  tie 
counterpart  of  the  first  in  all  particulars,  except  that  its  long- 
est diameter  ran  vertically  instead  of  horizontally ;  in  other 
words,  it  stood  on  end  instead  of  lying  flat  on  its  longest  side. 
From  the  ends  of  these  tables  projected  wires,  one  of  them 
ending  at  a  point  about  midway  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
tank,  the  other  at  a  point  some  eighteen  inches  higher. 
These  wires,  I  could  now  see,  extended  through  the  tables 
to  the  horizontal  tank,  their  other  ends  projecting  from  the 
terminal  glass  cups.  A  few  seconds  sufficed  to  enable  me 
to  note  these  particulars,  which,  though  inexplicable  to  me, 
were,  at  the  same  time,  mechanically  considered,  very  simple. 
The  doctor,  after  drawing  aside  the  curtain  and  critically 
examining  the  apparatus,  requested  me  to  assist  him  in  re- 
moving the  massive  glass  slab  from  the  top  of  the  reservoir. 
This  done  he  returned  to  where  his  wife  was  lying,  kissed 
her,  and  placing  his  hand  beneath  her  shoulders,  asked  me 
to  take  hold  of  her  lower  limbs,  so  that  we  could  lift  and 
carry  her  elsewhere.  Guided  by  him  we  noiselessly  raised 
the  insensible  body  from  the  couch,  and  carried  it  toward 
the  alcove.  Still  following  his  injunctions,  we  together  lifted 
the  inanimate  form  over  the  side  of  the  tank,  and  laid  it 
carefully  upon  the  tabular  glass  slab  that  lay  at  the  bottom, 
the  doctor  placing  the  forehead  directly  under,  and  in  con- 
tact with,  the  lower  glass  cup  I  have  previously  referred  to. 
I  than  assisted  him  to  replace  the  massive  slab,  which  served 
as  a  lid  or  cover,  on  the  top  of  the  tank.  This  done,  the 
doctor  regarded  the  tanks  in  rapt  attention,  while  I  stood 
siiently  by,  waiting  to  see  what  would  transpire.  Presently 
an  idea  struck  me  with  most  forcible  impression.  That  lady 
was  not  dead.  An  operation  was  about  to  be  performed  on 
her.  These  two  facts  I  was  aware  of — I  had  them  from  the 
doctor.  But  there  was  another  fact  I  was  also  aware  of,  and 
that  was  that  this  living  woman  was  now  shut  up  in  an  air- 
tight reservoir,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  unless  the  air  were 
renewed,  she  would  infallibly  be  asphyxiated.  I  communi- 
cated my  conclusion  to  the  doctor. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right,"  he  assented,  gravely.  "  A  hu- 
man being,  or  animal,  in  ordinary  health,  would  speedily  be 
suffocated  under  such  conditions.  But  the  lady  before  you 
is  dying.  Her  respirations  do  not  number  three  a  minute. 
My  knowledge  of  the  case  tells  me  that  long  before  the  store 
of  air  in  that  reservoir  is  exhausted,  she  will  die  of  inanition." 

"  Will  die  of  inanition  ! "  I  repeated,  aghast.    "  What  can 
you  mean  ?    What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  operation  you 
'=  going  to  perform  to  save  the  lady's  life  ?  Why 
dc  ve-  r  n:  proceed  with  it? 

lot  -:ay  I  was  going  to  perform  an  operation  to 
's  lift,"  rejoined  the  doctor,  slowly,  and  with 


marked  emphasis  on  the  latter  words.  "  In  point  of  fact, 
the  operation  does  not  begin  until  after  her  physical  death." 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  consider  you  have  deceived  me. 
Vou  have  taken  advantage  of  my  supposed  ignorance,  or  my 
supposed  indifference  upon  such  matters,  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance you  could  have  obtained  nowhere  else  for  your  unhal- 
lowed experiments.  But  you  have  miscalculated  your  man, 
sir.  I  care  not  if  you  are  a  representative  man  in  the  medi- 
cal profession.  I  only  know  that  you  are  acting  in  a  grossly 
inhuman  manner.  I  only  know  that  this  lady  is  not  yet  dead, 
and  that  you  are  waiting,  by  your  own  admission,  for  her 
death,  in  order  to  institute  I  know  not  what  cold-blooded 
experiments  upon  her  lifeless  body.  But  I  shall  not  aid  or 
abet  you  in  them;  nor  shall  I  witness  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  have  these  proceed- 
ings stopped  and  investigated,"  and  I  walked  toward  the 
door. 

"  Stop  !  "  called  the  doctor.  "  Do  not  touch  that  door- 
knob or  you  are  a  dead  man.  I  anticipated  that  something 
of  this  nature  might  happen,  and  accordingly  took  the  pre- 
caution to  connect  the  door-handle  with  a  fully  charged  sec- 
ondary battery  when  we  entered.  See  ! "  and  he  held  out 
an  iron  rod,  insulated  by  a  glass  handle,  close  to  the  door- 
knob. The  quick  flash  which  passed  from  the  one  to  the 
other  convinced  me  that  I  was  in  a  prison  more  secure  than 
the  Bastile,  and  guarded  by  an  incorruptible  and  inexorable 
warder. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  you  see  the  folly  and 
fatality  of  the  course  you  were  about  to  pursue,  I  hope  you 
will  not  again  interrupt  me  in  the  progress  of  this  operation. 
I  dare  not  leave  the  neighborhood  of  my  wife  for  an  instant. 
I  repeat  the  assurance  which  I  gave  you  before,  that  nothing 
should  be  done  derogatory  the  character  of  a  physician  or  a 
gentleman,  and  I  beg  you  will  believe  it.  None  but  the  nar- 
row-minded and  depraved  can  impugn  my  motives  or  mis- 
interpret my  acts.  Believe  me  that  all  which  I  value  most 
in  life  lies  mute  and  inanimate  within  that  crystal  casket 
at  this  moment,  and  that  whatever  you  may  witness  is  done 
simply  and  only  for  the  good  of  her."  And  he  again  took 
up  his  positition  of  watcher  intently  and  earnestly  before  the 
reservoirs. 

My  scruples  were  not  yet  conquered,  for  the  events  and 
circumstances  of  the  evening  were  not  of  the  class  to  induce 
mental  ease  and  confidence.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the 
windows  of  the  apartment  were  securely  barred  and  bolted, 
and,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  be  protected  by  the  same  un- 
seen and  deadly  agency  as  the  door.  I  felt,  therefore,  that 
it  was  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  out- 
side world  as  matters  stood,  and  so  resolved  to  muster  up 
all  my  moral  energies  in  opposition  to  whatever  did  not 
strike  my  innate  conceptions  as  being  right  and  proper  in 
the  actions  of  the  doctor  himself. 

From  being  profoundly  subjective,  I  instantly  became 
keenly  objective.  I  appreciated  the  extraordinary  situation 
I  was  in.  In  front  of  me,  a  woman  dying ;  wan,  emaciated, 
inanimate  ;  shut  up  in  an  air-tight,  transparent  sarcophagus ; 
clad,  as  if  id  mockery,  in  her  bridal  dress.  At  my  side  a 
sedate,  intellectual-looking  man,  well  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  watching,  quietly  but  earnestly  :  watching,  watching — 
for  what?  Myself,  creature  of  circumstances,  inveigled,  en- 
trapped into  witnessing,  I  could  not  predict  how  much  of  the 
horrible  or  illegitimate,  but  utterly  powerless  to  do  more 
than  protest. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


A    MISSISSIPPI    PARLOR. 


And  its  Bric-a-Brac. 


Labouchere  says  that  the  Russian  peasants,  or  moujiks, 
are  very  curious  when  drunk.  They  hardly  ever  quarrel,  but 
become  affectionate  and  embrace  each  other.  Their  idea  of 
drinking  is  to  imbibe  until  they  are  quite  insensible.  When 
he  was  in  Russia  he  had  a  coachman  who  once  a  month 
used  to  come  and  ask  him  for  leave  to  get  drunk  during  two 
consecutive  days.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  only  on  these 
conditions  would  a  coachman  remain  sober  during  the  rest 
of  the  month.  Having  obtained  leave  he  would  go  to  a 
drinking-house,  show  the  proprietor  his  money,  and  state 
how  long  he  might  remain  there.  Then  he  would  sit  down 
at  a  table  with  some  spirits  before  him.  Gradually  and  sol- 
emnly he  would  get  drunk,  place  his  arms  before  him  on  the 
table,  and  recline  on  them.  Thus  he  would  remain  for  two 
days  and  nights,  the  proprietor  supplying  him  with  more 
drink  whenever  he  looked  up.  His  time  up,  the  proprietor 
would  drag  him  outside  the  house  and  set  him  down  in  the 
snow  against  the  wall,  having  first  filled  his  cap  with  snow. 
Every  charitably  disposed  brother  coachman  passing  by 
would  box  his  ears.  In  about  half  an  hour  this  discipline 
would  sober  him  ;  he  would  get  up,  shake  himself  together, 
and  resume  his  duties. 


Bad  luck  made  a  Boston  man  wish  to  die,  but  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  Bible,  and  was  aware  of  its  mandate 
against  suicide.  He  had  heard  it  preached,  too,  that  a  death- 
bed repentance  was  sufficient  to  insure  salvation.  He  made 
a  careful  study  of  this  doctrine,  consulted  several  clergymen 
(though  without  disclosing  to  them  what  he  had  in  contem- 
plation), and  at  length  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  sin- 
ner who  repented  at  the  last  moment  was  as  sure  of  heaven 
as  any  one  who  lived  sanctified  for  years.  Having  settled 
that  point  to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  sought  a  means  of  sui- 
cide which,  while  certain  to  kill,  would  leave  him  conscious 
long  enough  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven.  So  he  swal- 
lowed a  deadly  poison,  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital  to  die. 
"  There  he  repented,"  says  the  narrator,  "  and  he  gave  every 
indication  that  his  contrition  was  sincere." 


Sir  W.  Harcourt,  the  Home  Secretary,  enjoys  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  personally  the  most  objectionable  man  alive. 
It  is  told,  apropos  of  this,  that  twelve  gentlemen  had  agreed 
to  dine  together,  and,  as  they  were  in  want  of  a  much  larger 
number,  it  was  mutually  arranged  that  each  should  select, 
unknown  to  the  other,  the  most  disagreeable  acquaintance 
he  had.  When  the  selections  came  to  be  examined  it  was 
found  that  all  twelve  corresponded,  and  the  individual  on 
whom  the  suffrages  fell  was  the  Home  Secretary. 


It  was  decided  at  a  large  meeting  at  Coventry,  in  Eng- 
land, the  other  day,  to  revive  the  "  Lady  Godiva  "  pageant 
on  the  August  Bank  Holiday.  The  last  celebration,  six 
years  ago,  was  considered  a  great  success. 


Every  town  and  village  along  that  vast  stretch  of  double 
river  frontage,  says  Mark  Twain  in  his  recently  published 
"  Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  has  a  best  dwelling,  finest  dwell- 
ing, mansion — the  home  of  its  wealthiest  and  most  conspic- 
uous citizen.  It  is  easy  to  describe  it ;  large,  grassy  yard, 
with  paling  fence  painted  white — in  fair  repair  ;  brick  walk 
from  gate  to  door  ;  big,  square,  two-story  "  frame  "  house, 
painted  white,  and  porticoed  like  a  Grecian  temple — with 
this  difference,  that  the  imposing  fluted  columns  and  Corin- 
thian capitals  were  a  pathetic  sham,  being  made  of  white 
pine  and  painted ;  iron  knocker ;  brass  door-knob — dis- 
colored, for  lack  of  polishing.  Within,  an  uncarpeted  hall, 
of  planed  boards  ;  opening  out  of  it  a  parlor,  fifteen  feet  by 
fifteen — in  some  instances  five  or  ten  feet  larger  ;  ingrain 
carpet ;  mahogany  centre-table;  lamp  on  it,  with  green- 
paper  shade — standing  on  a  gridiron,  so  to  speak,  made  of 
high-colored  yarns  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  house,  and 
called  a  lamp-mat ;  several  books,  piled  and  disposed,  with 
cast-iron  exactness,  according  to  an  inherited  and  unchange- 
able plan ;  among  them,  Tupper,  much  penciled ;  also 
"  Friendship's  Offering,"  and  "  Affection's  Wreath,"  with 
their  sappy  inanities  illustrated  in  die-away  mezzotints ;  also, 
Ossian  ;  "Alonzoand  Melissa";  maybe  "  Ivanhoe"  ;  also 
"Album,"  full  of  original  "poetry"  of  the  Thou-hast-wound- 
ed-the-spirit-that-loved-thee  breed ;  two  or  three  goody- 
goody  works — "Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plains,"  etc.;  current 
number  of  the  chaste  and  innocuous  Godey's  "  Lad/s  Book," 
with  painted  fashion-plate  of  wax-figure  women  with  mouths 
all  alike — lips  and  eye-lids  the  same  size — each  five  foot 
woman  with  a  two-inch  wedge  sticking  from  under  her  dress 
and  letting  on  to  be  half  of  her  foot.  Polished  air-tight  stove 
(new  and  deadly  invention)  with  pipe  passing  through  a 
board  which  closes  up  the  discarded,  good  old  fireplace. 

On  each  end  of  the  wooden  mantel,  over  the  fireplace,  a 
large  basket  of  peaches  and  other  fruits,  natural  size,  all  done 
in  plaster,  rudely,  or  in  wax,  and  painted  to  resemble  the 
originals — which  they  don't.  Over  the  middle  mantel,  en- 
graving—  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware  ;  on  the  wall 
by  the  door  copy,  of  it  done  in  thunder  -  and  -  lightning 
crewels  by  one  of  the  young  ladies — work  of  art  which  would 
have  made  Washington  hesitate  about  crossing,  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  what  advantage  was  going  to  be  taken  of  it. 
Piano — kettle  in  disguise — with  music,  bound  and  unbound, 
piled  upon  it,  and  on  a  stand  near  by :  Battle  of  Prague, 
Bird  Waltz,  Arkansas  Traveler,  Rosin  the  Bow,  Marseilles 
Hymn,  On  a  Lone  Barren  Isle  (St.  Helena),  The  Last  Link 
is  Broken,  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses  the  Night  when 
Last  we  Met,  Go,  Forget  Me,  why  should  Sorrow  o'er  that 
Brow  a  Shadow  Fling,  Hours  there  were  to  Memory  Dearer, 
Long,  Long  Ago,  Days  of  Absence,  A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave,  a  Home  on  the  Rolling  Deep,  Bird  at  Sea ;  and  spread 
open  on  the  rack,  where  the  plaintive  singer  has  left  it,  Ro- 
holl  on  silver  moo  hoon,  guide  the  /nz7/-el-lerr  his  way,  etc. 
Tilted  pensively  against  the  piano,  a  guitar — guitar  capable 
of  playing  the  Spanish  Fandango  by  itself,  if  you  will  give 
it  a  start.  Frantic  work  of  art  on  the  wall— pious  motto,  don.e 
on  the  premises,  sometimes  in  colored  yarns,  sometimes  in 
faded  grasses,  progenitors  of  the  "  God  Bless  our  Home  "  of 
modem  commerce. 

Framed  in  black  moldings  on  the  wall,  other  works  of  art, 
conceived  and  committed  on  the  premises  by  the  young  la- 
dies ;  being  grim  black-and-white  crayons ;  landscapes, 
mostly — lake,  solitary  sail-boat,  petrified  clouds,  pre-geo- 
graphical  trees  on  shore,  anthracite  precipice  ;  name  of  crim- 
inal conspicuous  in  the  comer.  Lithograph,  Napoleon 
Crossing  the  Alps;  lithograph,  The  Grave  at  St.  Helena. 
Steel-plates,  Trumbull's  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  The  Sally 
from  Gibraltar.  Copper-plates,  Moses  Smiting  the  Rock, 
and  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  In  big  gilt  frame,  slander 
of  the  family,  in  oil  ;  papa  holding  a  book  ("  Constitution  of 
the  United  States");  guitar  leaning  against  mamma,  blue 
ribbons  fluttering  from  its  neck  ;  the  young  ladies,  as  chil- 
dren, in  slippers  and  scalloped  pantalettes,  one  embracing 
toy-horse,  the  ether  beguiling  kitten  with  ball  of  yam,  and 
both  simpering  up  at  mamma,  who  simpers  back.  These 
persons  all  fresh,  raw,  and  red — apparently  skinned.  Oppo- 
site, in  gilt  frame,  grandpa  and  grandma,  at  thirty  and  twen- 
ty-two, stiff,  old-fashioned,  high-collared,  puff-sleeved,  glaring 
pallidly  out  from  a  background  of  solid  Egyptian  night. 
Under  a  glass  French  clock  dome,  large  bouquet  of  stiff 
flowers  done  in  corpse-white  wax.  Pyramidal  what-not  in 
the  corner,  the  shelves  occupied  chiefly  with  bric-a-brac  of 
the  period,  disposed  with  an  eye  to  best  effect ;  shell,  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer  carved  on  it ;  alum  baskets  of  various  colors 
— being  skeleton-frame  of  wire,  clothed  with  cubes -of  crys- 
tallized alum  in  the  rock-candy  style — works  of  art  which 
were  achieved  by  the  young  ladies ;  miniature  card-board 
wood-sawyers,  to  be  attached  to  the  stovepipe  and  operated 
by  the  heat ;  spread-open  daguerreotypes  of  dim  children, 
parents,  cousins,  aunts,  and  friends,  in  all  attitudes  but  cus- 
tomary ones  ;  no  templed  portico  at  back — that  came  later; 
husband  and  wife  generally  grouped  together — husband  sit- 
ting, wife  standing,  with  hand  on  his  shoulder — and  both 
preserving,  all  these  fading  years,  some  traceable  effect  of 
the  daguerreotypist's  brisk  "  Now  smile,  if  you  please  1 " 
Bracketed  over  what-not — place  of  special  sacredness — an 
outrage  in  water-color,  done  by  the  young  niece  that  came 
on  a  visit  long  ago,  and  died.  Pity,  too  ;  for  she  might 
have  repented  of  this  in  time. 

Horse-hair  chairs,  horse-hair  sofa  which  keeps  sliding 
from  under  you.  Window-shades  of  oil  stuff,  with  milk- 
maids and  ruined  castles  stenciled  on  them  in  fierce  colors. 
Lambrequins  dependent  from  gaudy  boxings  of  beaten  tin, 
gilded.  Bed-rooms  with  rag  carpets ;  bedsteads  of  the 
"corded"  sort,  with  a  sag  in  the  middle,  the  cords  needing 
tightening;  snuffy  feather-bed — not  aired  often  enough; 
cane-seat  chairs,  splint-bottom  rocker ;  looking-glass  on 
wall,  school-slate  size,  veneered  frame ;  inherited  bureau  ; 
wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  possibly — but  not  certainly  ;  brass 
candlestick,  tallow  candle,  snuffers.  Nothing  else  in  the 
room.  Not  a  bath-room  in  the  house ;  and  no  visitor  likely 
to  come  along  who  has  ever  seen  one.  That  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  principal  citizen,  all  the  way  from  the  suburbs 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  edge  of  St.  Louis. 


THE        ARGONAUT.- 
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INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Prince  Bismarck  has  shaved  off  his  beard  again,'and  thus 
resumed  his  former  and  better-known  appearance. 

Monsieur  Jules  Verne  is  said  to  be  seeking  election  to  the 
French  Academy  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Jules  Sandeau. 

Mr.  John  B.  McMaster,  author  of  the  "History  of  the 
American  People,"  has  been  elected  to  the  professorship  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  the  United 
States  Minister  to  China,  is  engaged  in  collecting  material 
for  a  work  on  China,  which  he  hopes  to  publish  within  two 
years. 

The  Reverend  J.  M.  Savage,  of  Boston,  thus  curtly,  if  not 
wisely,  settles  the  antagonisms  of  science  and  religion  :  "In 
short,  I  am  an  evolutionist  in  my  science  and  a  theist  in  my 
religion." 

General  Francis  E.  Spinner,  whose  queer  signature  used 
to  adorn  all  United  States  currency,  has  left  his  Florida 
plantation  for  a  time,  and  is  visiting  friends  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North. 

Marcus  Thrane,  who  once  headed  the  Socialist  party  in 
Norway,  and  then,  despairing  of  effecting  a  revolution  there, 
came  to  the  United  States  to  study  republican  institutions 
here,  has  returned  to  his  old  home,  well  cured  of  the  rabid 
notions  of  his  earlier  years. 

Captain  Webb,  the  famous  English  swimmer,  intends,  is  it 
said,  to  undertake  swimming  through  the  whirlpool  of  rapids 
and  the  dreaded  maelstrom  below  Niagara  Falls,  from  which 
no  one  has  ever  yet  emerged  alive. 

The  Paris  abodes  of  the  Rothschilds  are  reputed  worth 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  That  of  Baron  Alphonse  is  mem- 
orable as  the  residence  of  Talleyrand.  In  the  embrasure  of 
one  of  its  windows  he  had  a  memorable  conversation  with 
the  Czar,  and  there  the  renowned  diplomatist  died. 

About  the  heaviest  bribery  sentence  on  record  in  England 
was  that  inflicted  on  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  a  Christianized 
Jew,  for  bribery  at  Grampound  election — fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars and  two  years  in  jail.  His  grandson,  the  present  baron- 
et, has  been  a  lord  of  the  admiralty.  Another  is  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court. 

While  Abd-el-Kader  was  at  St.  Cloud  he  saw  a  clock 
which  indicated  the  time  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the 
world,  Mecca  included.  He  at  once  set  his  watch  by  Mecca 
time,  so  that  he  could  say  his  prayers  at  the  same  time  as 
those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  live  near  the  Kaaba.  Then 
he  knelt  down  with  his  face  toward  the  Holy  City  and  prayed 
to  Allah — probably  the  only  such  ceremony  that  ever  oc- 
curred within  the  walls  of  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  an  old  army  officer  in  Washington 
the  other  evening,  "that  Senator  Mahone  has  the  faintest 
idea  where  his  commission  as  brigadier  in  the  Confederate 
army  is.  I  captured  his  wagon  train  one  day.  They  brought 
me  a  wagon  said  to  be  his  personal  property,  in  the  military 
sense  of  the  word.  In  it  were  a  peck  and  a  half  of  corn  and 
a  grip-sack.  The  latter  held  a  brand-new  Confederate  brig- 
adier's uniform,  and  Mahone's  commission  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
I  gave  the  corn  to  my  horse,  the  uniform  to  my  little  servant, 
whom  it  fitted  to  a  nicety,  and  some  day  I'm  going  to  give 
the  commission  to  Mahone.     It's  in  my  desk  now." 

"  The  Pope  is  now  seventy-four,"  says  the  London  Globe, 
"  a  tall,  thin,  ivory-complexioned  man,  with  a  benignant  ex- 
pression and  smiling  lips,  bearing  the  stamp  of  indelible 
firmness — the  expression  of  a  man  to  bend,  but  never  to 
break.  Some  one  has  said  he  has  the  mask  of  Voltaire,  but 
this  is  nonsense.  There  is  none  of  the  saturnine  caducity, 
the  depressed  mouth  and  prominent  chin,  or  spectral  smile. 
Leo  XIII.  is  tall;  he  wears  his  years  well ;  walks  upright 
and  thus  makes  the  most  of  his  inches.  His  hair  is  snow- 
white,  and  naturally  forms  into  a  crown  about  his  finely  de- 
veloped brow.  His  long  face  is  serene,  his  small  eyes  danc- 
ing with  intelligence  ;  add  to  this  a  harmonious,  sonorous 
voice,  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  languages,  which  he  speaks 
with  the  correctness  of  a  professor." 

Count  Tolstoi,  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was,  not 
long  ago,  almost  persuaded  to  become  a  Nihilist.  He  went 
to  see  Vera  Philipkoff,  a  leader  of  that  party,  in  prison,  im- 
mediately after  her  arrest,  hoping  to  win  from  her  some  in- 
formation concerning  her  accomplices.  She  is  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  wit,  intelligence,  and  of  most  accomplished 
manners,  and  she  received  him  in  her  cell  as  though  he  were 
her  guest  in  a  royal  salon.  -Then  she  entertained  him  for  an 
hour  with  such  brilliant  and  fascinating  conversation  that  he 
altogether  forgot  his  errand.  When  at  last  he  rose  to  depart, 
she  invited  him  to  call  again,  saying  :  "  And  then  you'll  be 
ready  to  give  in  your  resignation  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  place  yourself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party." 
And  he  was  actually  afraid  to  go  near  her  again,  lest  her 
words  should  prove  true  1 

Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  been  put  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  is  now  exactly 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  lived  in  obscurity  till  1S53,  when  he 
was  employed  as  a  secretary  by  Tseng  Kno  Fan  (father  of 
the  Chinese  minister  to  England),  who  was  then  generalis- 
simo of  the  Chinese  army,  and  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Tae-pings.  In  this  post  he 
displayed  so  much  talent  that  Tseng  soon  had  him  promo- 
ted to  the  governorship  of  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  the  prin- 
cipal theatre  of  the  military  operations.  Soon  afterward 
Suchou,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  rebels,  surrendered  to 
Major  Gordon,  who  promised  the  rebel  chiefs  that  their  lives 
would  be  spared.  Li,  however,  the  moment  he  had  them  in 
his  power,  put  them  to  death,  to  the  intense  indignation  of 
Major  Gordon,  who,  it  is  said,  would  have  inflicted  the  same 
punishment  on  Li  himself  if  he  could  have  found  him  at  the 
time  ;  but  the  astute  individual  kept  out  of  his  foreign  subor- 
dinate's way  till  his  anger  had  time  to  cool.  Since  Tseng 
Kno  Fan's  death,  in  1872,  Li  has  been  practically  master  of 
the  destinies  of  the  Chinese  empire.  All  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  China  are  specially  under  his  control. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Amontillado. 

VINTAGE  1826. 

Rafteis  black  with  smoke, 

White  with  sand  the  floor  is, 
Fellows  from  the  mines 

Calling  to  Dolores — 
Tawny  flower  of  Spain 

Transplanted  in  Nevada, 
Keeper  of  the  wines 

In  this  old  posada. 

Hither,  light-of-foot, 

Dolores,   Hebe,  Circe  1 — 
Pretty  Spanish  girl, 

With  not  a  bit  of  mercy  ! 
Here  I'm  sad  and  sick, 

Faint  and  thirsty  very, 
And  she  doesn't  bring 

The  Amontillado  Sherry  1 

Thank  you.     Breath  of  Tune  ! 

Now  my  heart  beats  free,  ah  1 
Kisses  for  your  hand, 

Amigila  mial 
You  shall  live  in  song, 

Ripe,  and  warm,  and  cheery, 
Mellowing  with  years, 

Like  Amontillado  Sherry. 

Evil  spirits,  fly ! 

Care,  begone,  blue  dragon  I 
Only  shapes  of  joy 

Are  sculptured  on  the  flagon  : 
Lyrics — repartees — 

Kisses — all  that's  merry 
Rise  to  touch  the  lip 

In  Amontillado  Sherry  I 

Here  be  worth  and  wealth, 

And  love,  the  arch  enchanter  ; 
Here  the  golden  blood 

Of  saints,  in  this  decanter  I 
When  old  Charon  comes 

To  row  me  o'er  his  ferry, 
I'll  bribe  him  with  a  case 

Of  Amontillado  Sherry  1 

While  the  earth  spins  round 

And  the  stars  lean  over, 
May  this  amber  sprite 

Never  lack  a  lover. 
Blessed  be  the  man 

Who  lured  her  from  the  berry, 
And  blest  the  girl  who  brings 

The  Amontillado  Sherry  I 

What !  the  flagon's  dry  ? 

Hark,  old  Time's  confession — 
Both  hands  crost  at  XII, 

Owning  his  transgression  I 
Pray,  old  monk  I  for  all 

Generous  souls  and  merry, 
May  they  have  their  fill 

Of  Amontillado  Sherry  I      —T.B.  Aldrich, 


Aurum  Potabile. 
Brother  Bards  of  every  region  — 
Brother  Bards  (your  name  is  Legion  1 )  — 
Were  you  with  me  while  the  twilight 
Darkens  up  my  pine-tree  skylight  — 
Were  you  gathered,  representing 

Every  land  beneath  the  sun, 
Oh,  what  songs  would  be  indited, 
Ere  the  earliest  star  is  lighted, 
To  the  praise  of  vino  d'oro. 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  1 

Yes  ;   while  all  alone  I  quaff  its 
Lucid  gold,  and  brightly  laugh  its 
Topaz  waves  and  amber  bubbles, 
Still  the  thought  my  pleasure  troubles, 

That  I  quaff  it  all  alone. 
O  for  Hafiz — glorious  Persian  I 
Keats,  with  buoyant,  gay  diversion ; 
Mocking  Schiller's  grave  immersion  ; 

O  for  wreathed  Anacreon  I 
Yet  enough  to  have  the  living  — 
They,  the  few,  the  rapture-giving  I 
(Blessed  more  than  in  receiving), 
Fate,  that  frowns  when  laurels  wreathe  them, 
Once  the  solace  might  bequeath  them, 
Once  to  taste  of  vino  d'oro 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  1 

Lebanon,  thou  mount  of  story, 
Well  we  know  thy  sturdy  glory 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon ; 
Well  we  know  the  Five  old  Cedars, 
Scarred  by  ages  —  silent  pleaders, 
Preaching  in  their  gay  sedateness, 
Of  thy  forest's  fallen  greatness, 
Of  the  vessels  of  the  Tyrian, 
And  the  palaces  Assyrian, 
And  the  temple  on  Moriah 

To  the  High  and  Only  One  I 
Know  the  wealth  of  thine  appointment  — 
Myrrh  and  aloes,  gum  and  ointment ; 
But  we  knew  not,  till  we  clomb  thee, 
Of  the  nectar  dropping  from  thee  — 
Of  the  pure  pellucid  Ophir 
In  the  cups  of  vino  d'oro, 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  I 

We  have  drunk,  and  we  have  eaten, 
Where  Egyptian  sheaves  are  beaten ; 
Tasted  Judah's  milk  and  honey 
On  his  mountains,  bare  and  sunny  ; 
Drained  ambrosial  bowls,  that  ask  us 
Never  more  to  leave  Damascus ; 
And  have  sung  a  vintage  psean 
To  the  grapes  of  isles  ^Egean, 
And  the  flasks  of  Orvieto, 

Ripened  in  the  Roman  sun ; 
But  the  liquor  here  surpasses 
All  that  beams  in  earthly  glasses. 
'Tis  of  this  that  Paracelsus 
{His  elixir  vitse)  tells  us, 
That  to  happier  shores  can  float  us 
Than  Lethean  stems  of  lotus, 
And  the  vigor  of  the  morning 

Straight  restores  when  day  is  done. 
Then,  before  the  sunset  waneth, 
While  the  rosy  tide,  that  staineth 
Earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,  remaineth, 
We  will  take  the  fortune  proffered  — 
Ne'er  again  to  be  re-offered, 
We  will  drink  of  vino  d'oro, 

On  the  Hills  of  Lebanon  I 
Vino  d'oro  1    vino  d'oro  I  — 

Golden  blood  of  Lebanon  I  — Bayard  Taylor, 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


A  Chivalrous  Son  of  the  F.  F.  V.'s. 

We  have  to  record  in  our  columns  this  morning,  says 
the  Trut  Soutkron,  of  Omohundro  C.  H.,  Va.,  one  of 
the  most  chivalrous  deeds  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to 
chronicle.  The  facts  in  the  case  are,  briefly,  these  :  Cap- 
tain Tancred  Skaggs,  of  Dipper's  Creek,  a  gentleman  de- 
scended from,  and  connected  with,  the  best  blood  of  our 
grand  old  State,  being  a  cousin  of  Judge  Poldoodle,  of 
Hank's  Knob,  and  a  nephew  of  General  Loudermilk,  of  Pin 
Oak  Bottom,  had  a  difficulty  with  Colonel  Aurelius  Shuck, 
of  Jones  County.  Captain  Skaggs  is  in  the  tanning  busi- 
ness, and  Colonel  Shuck  is  commercial  traveler  for  a  gents' 
furnishing-house  in  Baltimore.  It  would  seem  that  Dan 
Cupid  had  cast  his  toils  about  the  susceptible  heart  of  Colo- 
nel Shuck,  and  the  gallant  gentleman  had  succumbed  to  the 
charms  of  Miss  Melinda  Scruggs,  daughter  of  'Squire 
Scruggs,  of  Wallowhole  Cliff,  a  young  lady  in  whom  centre 
all  those  alluring  charms  and  bewildering  fascinations  that 
render  our  fair  Southern  belles  so  far  superior  to  the  Yan- 
kee school-marm  type  of  girl  so  universal  at  the  North. 

Whenever  his  business  brought  him  into  Omohundro  C. 
H.,  the  gallant  colonel  alternated  the  toils  of  trade  with  the 
softer  joys  of  love.  During  one  of  these  visits,  Captain 
Skaggs,  who  was  a  fifth  cousin  of  Miss  Scruggs,  through  the 
de  Bullpups,  of  Gyper's  Gap,  came  in,  and,  being  under  the 
influence  of  several  bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger,  so  far  forgot 

himself  as  to  remark  that  Colonel   Shuck  was  a  *  d d 

Yankee  drummer  1 ' 

The  colonel,  who  has  proved  his  courage  in  many  a  re- 
treat during  the  war  with  the  Northern  hordes,  scorned  to 
notice  the  insult  at  the  time.  Later  in  the  evening  however, 
he  presented  Miss  Melinda  with  a  pound  of  candy  and  a 
box  of  snuff,  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  store  at  the 
cross-roads  during  the  day.  This  gift  enraged  Captain 
Skaggs  to  such  a  degree,  that,  seizing  his  shot-gun,  he  hid  in 
the  back  garden,  declaring  that  he  would  have  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  colonel  for  presuming  to  trifle  with  the  affec- 
tions of  a  lady  of  his  family. 

When  Colonel  Shuck  arose  to  depart,  Miss  Scraggs  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door,  and  whispered  : 

"  'Relius,  dear,  go  right  behind  them  bushes,  and  you  can 
shoot  Tanny  from  behind.  Go  righ  eaout  cheer,  and  we'll 
get  shut  of  him." 

So  saying,  the  noble-hearted  lady  pointed  out  the  direc- 
tion the  captain  had  taken. 

In  his  stocking  feet,  the  colonel,  his  trusty  revolver  in 
hand,  sneaked  toward  the  lurking  foe.  Firing  on  sight,  he 
hit  Captain  Skaggs's  back  twice  before  touching  a  vital  part. 

The  latter  gentleman  wheeled,  and  fired  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  his  aim  was  bad,  and  the  charge  of  buckshot 
lodged  in  a  church  across  the  road.  Whereupon  the  gallant 
colonel,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  chivalrous  gesture,  gave 
the  captain  the  coup-de-gr&ce  with  another  cartridge.  In  his 
excitement,  he  fired  the  remaining  shot  into  the  body  of  the 
captain,  and  then  walked  calmly  into  town,  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  authorities. 

This  incident,  while  it  casts  a  certain  gloom  over  our 
town — all  the  actors  in  it  belonging  to  the  best  families  of 
the  State — is  cheering  as  showing  that  chivalrous, high-strung 
feelings  of  honor  are  not  yet  obliterated  from  the  hearts  of 
our  young  men  by  the  flood  of  barbarous  Northern  ideas 
that  have  overwhelmed  pur  sunny  Southern  land  since  the 
surrender. 

The  colonel  was  at  once  admitted  to  nominal  bail,  and  has 
since  been  lionized  by  our  most  prominent  citizens.  His  trial 
will  undoubtedly  end  in  an  acquittal.  In  fact,  we  should 
not  like  to  stand  in  the  boots  of  any  member  of  a  jury  who 
would  dare  vote  otherwise  in  his  case. — G.  T,  Lanigan  in 
Puck.  

A  Tale  from  the  Norse. 

One  day  Odin  put  the  McClellan  saddle  on  the  horse 
Sleipner,  and  went  to  visit  the  giant  Vafthrudner.  Sleipner 
was  the  bjoss  hjoss  and  could  go  a  mile  inside  of  one  minute 
and  twenty-eight  seconds  as  easy  as  lying.  He  had  eight 
jlegs  and  '■  runes  were  carved  on  his  teeth."  The  runes  of 
yesterday's  tjurkey  probably,  which  is  usually  carved  on  the 
tjeeth.  Vafthrudner  was  a  giant  who  prided  himsell  on 
knowing  as  much  as  a  man  pianist.  Odin  seated  himself, 
and  they  began  asking  each  other  hard  questions,  with  their 
heads  as  forfeits,  until  the  convention  sounded  like  the  Con- 
cord summer  school  of  philosophy  breaking  out  at  Christ- 
mas. Odin,  to  play  jroots  on  Vafthrudner,  called  himself 
Gangraad. 

"  Do  you  spell  it  with  a  j  ?  "  asked  Vafthrudner. 

"  Jno,"  replied  Odin,  "Ji  jam  jnot  ja  Jnorsejmanjn,  jbut 
jean  jyou  jtell  jme  jwhy  the  Bjrooklyn  Bjridge  is  like  a  Bjeer 
Sjaloon  ?" 

"  Because  one  is  a  daisy  level  and  the  oth " 

"  Tjut,  tjut ! "  said  Odin,  quickly,  forgetting  that  he  was 
only  Gangraad. 

"  I  know  ;  when  it's  a  jar  ?  " 

"Noap." 

"  Ah — er — ah — oh  pshajw  !    Two  pigs  under  the  gate  ! " 

"  Guess  again." 

"  Well,  I  give  it  up." 

"Because,"  said  Odin,  solemnly,  "it's  not  trussed." 

And  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  severely  through  a 
flint  mjountain,  ten  thousand  miles  away. 

"Yes,"  said  Vafthrudner,  slowly,  like  a  man  dropping  an 
ace  out  of  his  sleeve;  "but  it  is." 

"What  is?"  demanded  Odin. 

"  The  Brooklyn  bridge,"  replied  the  giant ;  "  it  is  stiffened 
with  trusses — all  suspension  bridges  are." 

"  Well ! "  roared  Odin,  with  a  howl  that  raised  a  lump  on 
the  mountain  he  had  been  looking  at,  "  what  of  that  ?  The 
beer  saloon  isn't  1" 

And  then  the  giant  recognized  the  gjod,  and  remarking 
that  he  didn't  often  die,  but  when  he  did  it  was  about  this 
time  of  the  century,  twisted  off  his  head  and  handed  it  to 
Odin,  who  carried  it  to  Asgard,  and  the  gods  feared  on 
souse.  As  the  Elder  Edda  sings,  in  Grimmer's  1 
The  gods  and  dwarfs  were  there  to  dine., 

And  many  more  beside, 
And  what  they  could  not  eat  that  nig*;., 
Next  morning  Mrs.  Odin  freyjad. 

—R.  J.  Burd,-IL 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 
Dear\Argonaut  :  For  a  week  past,  as  the  great  national 
holiday  approached,  gayety,  which  seemed  to  be  languishing 
at  the  different  country  resorts,  apparently  revived,  and, 
rushing  up  to  fever  heat,  culminated  in  a  general  grand  ef- 
fort !for  the  Fourth  itself.  We  are  told  that  blessings 
brighten  as  they  leave  us.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  reason 
that  the  majority  of  ruralizers  (who  go  to  the  country  to  re- 
main only  until  after  the  Fourth),  feeling  that  their  holiday 
was  nearly  over,  roused  themselves  to  extra  exertion.  Con- 
sequently one  hears  on  all  sides  of  activity  in  fashionable  cir- 
cles at  the  seaside,  San  Rafael,  and  springs.  Mrs.  Gwin 
keeps  the  ball  rolling  briskly  at  Belmont,  and  each  Friday 
her  list  of  guests  has  been  filled  to  repletion.  The  second 
relay  comprised,  among  others,  the  J.  B.  Haggins  and  Miss 
Rita,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  the  Friedlanders, 
Crowleys,  the  Misses  Thornton,  Brooks,  Meares,  and  May- 
nard.  The  usual  feasting,  driving,  and  dancing  occupied 
the  allotted  three  days'  visit  most  agreeably,  and  I  think 
every  one  left  with  genuine  regret  when  the  hour  for  adieux 
came.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Faull  and  her  nieces  were  of  the  third 
week's  party,  and  for  the  Fourth  there  was  a  large  gathering 
from  all  sides — the  Friedlanders  again,  the  Haggins,  Lou 
Haggins,  Brumagims,  Judge  Field  and  wife,  Morgans,  Gor- 
dons, Miss  Dora  Miller,  and  many  others,  literally  too  nu- 
merous to  mention — for  Mrs.  Gwin,  ever  mindful  of  the 
motto,  "the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,"  invited 
those  of  the  guests  of  their  common  acquaintance,  compris- 
ing Mrs.  Willie  Howard's  list  for  her  garden  party  on  the 
Fourth,  to  go  to  Belmont  on  Tuesday's  afternoon  train  for  a 
dance  there  that  evening,  the  idea  being  for  the  entire  party 
to  go  en  masse  from  Belmont,  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth, 
to  the  fe:e  at  San  Mateo,  returning  to  Belmont  for  the  grand 
display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening,  which  was  carried  out 
most  successfully.  The  weather  was  everything  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  fireworks  quite  elaborate,  as  Fred.  Sharon 
took  that  branch  of  the  entertainment  under  his  special 
charge.  To  view  the  same  the  whole  country  side  was  bid- 
den, as  there  are  no  end  of  country  houses  roundabout,  each 
of  which  had  large  parties  of  guests.  The  capacity  of  the 
music  room  was  well  tested  by  the  large  gathering  that  as- 
sembled there  fcr  dancing  when  the  pyrotechnics  were  ended. 
The  fun  was  kept  up  until  very  late,  and  then  came  the  drive 
home  to  the  different  places  by  happy  crowds.  Just  imagine 
how  refreshing  it  was  bowling  along  a  good  road  in  the  early 
dawn,  almost,  after  a  prolonged  spree  of  dancing  day  and 
night.  With  so  many  and  varied  attractions  to  offer,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Belmont  should  have  carried  off 
a  goodly  number  of  beaux  from  society  circles.  San  Rafael 
indulged  in  two  principal  forms  of  diversion  on  the  Fourth — 
a  picnic  and  match  game  of  lawn-tennis.  However,  as  ten- 
nis can  be  enjoyed  any  or  every  day,  and  as  two  most  ener- 
getic players  (the  Page  boys)  deserted  for  the  Athertons,  the 
majority  of  the  young  people  declared  in  favor  of  the  picnic, 
most  of  them  going  on  horseback.  In  the  evening  the  fes- 
tivities consisted  of  .fireworks,  and  a  dance  at  the  Tamalpais. 
Mrs.  Ward  has  proved  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  gay 
life  there,  being  always  ready  to  aid  in  any  project  for  the 
pleasure  of  its  guests.  The  Crockers,  who  have  been  "here, 
there,  and  everywhere,"  betook  themselves  with  a  party  of 
friends  to  Monterey  for  the  Fourth,  where  the  party  was  still 
further  augmented  by  the  presence  of  the  military,  who  are  in 
camp  a  short  distance  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  a  visit  to 
the  soldiers  is  one  of  the  events  of  the  day.  A  merry  party, 
Mrs.  Louisa  Breckinridge,  Miss  May  Smith,  and  friends,  left 
here  early  in  the  week  on  Harry  Tevis's  yacht  Halcyon  for 
Monterey  ;  so  a  good  time  generally  may  be  safely  accorded 
them.  Harry  Tevis  promised  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display 
on  the  water  from  the  deck  of  his  yacht  ;  but  I  don't  know 
whether  it  came  off  or  not ;  in  fact,  at  this  date  it  is  impos- 
sible to  more  than  state  bare  facts,  leaving  a  more  extended 
resume'  of  society's  holiday  doings  for  next  week.  Santa 
Cruz  seems  to  be  given  over  to  the  foreign  population  this 
year,  and  the  Jewish  element  mingles  largely  with  that  of 
the  Irish  and  German.  They  all  manage  to  make  things 
lively  "down  by  the  sad  sea  waves,"  to  judge  from  the  ac- 
counts from  there.  The  residents  "  down  the  road "  are 
highly  delighted  at  the  return  of  Mrs.  Selby  and  her  charm- 
ing family,  who  arrived  on  Wednesday  from  their  visit  to 
the  East.  Menlo  Park  and  its  vicinity  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  fact,  as  the  Selby  place  at  Fair  Oaks  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  hospitable  points  of  the 
neighborhood.  Among  other  absentees  returning  is  also 
another  lady  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world  for  her  en- 
tertainments in  the  past.  I  speak  of  Mrs.  Shillaber,  whose 
French  receptions  created  such  a  study  of  the  language 
amon  the  beau  monde  some  time  back.  The  D.  O.  Millses 
are  also  en  route  for  this  coast,  and  it  is  quite  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  that  the  remainder  of  their  family 
may  join  them  in  the  autumn,  when  a  grand  ball  in  honor 
of  the  christening  of  the  twins  will  be  given  at  Milbrae.  A 
whisper  which  delights  society  is  afloat,  to  the  effect  that 
General  Kautz  and  his  amiable  wife  will  be  among  us  again 
ere  long.  All  their  friends  hope  it  may  be  true,  and  that  the 
afternoon  receptions  at  Angel  Island  given  by  Mrs.  Kautz 
may  be  resumed.  General  Naglee's  daughters  have  emerged 
from  school  life  in  the  East,  and  will  do  the  honors  of  their 
father's  lovely  home,  which  is  literally  under  the  shadow  of 
he  vine  and  fig-tree  near  San  Jose\  A  party  of  guests  went 
Ijwn  from  the  city  to  spend  the  Fourth  with  them.  The 
town  itself  is  simply  detestable  at  this  period.  The  inces- 
sant explosion  of  fire-crackers  and  bombs,  so  dear  to  the 
small  boy's  heart,  makes  day  as  well  as  night  hideous  with 
a  Babel  of  noise,  and  makes  one  cry  with  the  Psalmist  of  old, 
"  Oh,  where  can  rest  be  found,"  and  the  mind  turns  longingly 
toward  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  country  retreats.  Several 
of  our  townspeople,  no  doubtimpressed  with  this  same  feeling, 
have  turned  their  steps  to  the  refreshing  pleasure  of  a  so- 
journ on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Judge  Boalt  and  family 
have  been  there  some  time,  ditto  the  J.  V.  Colemans  and 
r  and  among  those  who  will  go  later  on  are  the 
Sharons,  T.  B.  Haggins,  Applegates,  and  others. 
t  is  a  wise  one,  I  think,  for  to  exchange  the  round 
.i-yeiy  for  Jashionable  country  life  is  like  going  the 
•A  mill  without  ceasing.  The  young  Babcocks  and 
nii  tcrott  report  a  delightful  time  in  their  camping  out 


experiment.  Old  residents  have  been  greatly  shocked  by 
the  sudden  death  of  Doctor  Maxwell  the  other  day,  for,  al- 
though he  had  been  a  constant  sufferer,  his  friends  scarcely 
realized  that  he  could  go  off  so  quickly.  Almost  insensibly 
their  memories  revert  to  the  days  when  his  agreeable  wife 
and  beautiful  daughter  made  his  house  a  notable  feature  in 
the  social  life  of  San  Francisco's  best  people.  Is  it  not  sad 
to  think  how  the  old  landmarks,  social  as  well  as  material, 
are  slipping  away  one  by  one  ?  Returning  from  grave  to 
gay,  the  chief  pleasure  indulged  in  by  those  who  have  re- 
mained in  town  has  been  a  visit  to  the  Presidio  to  listen  to 
the  band  which  plays  twice  a  week,  and  where  there  are 
what  the  girls  call  some  "  awfully  nice  fellows  "  among  the 
officers  of  the  post.  Apropos  of  the  army,  General  Mc- 
Dowell's ci-devant  aid,  Major  Keeler,  is  paying  a  visit  to 
'Frisco,  and  has  been  warmly  welcomed  by  his  many  friends. 
Some  say  he  has  come  out  here  in  search  of  health,  others 
that  his  quest  is  a  young  lady  ;  perhaps  both  are  correct. 
Many  quiet  little  dinners  have  taken  place  during  the  week, 
given  by  those  who  have  preferred  the  comfort  of  their  own 
homes  to  the  crowd  which  is  an  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  the  Fourth  at  all  points  out  of  town.  What  a  lot  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  of  in  my  next  of  the  doings  of  society  in  detail,  at 
this  period  of  patriotism  and  holiday.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Judge  Field,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Field,  and.  perhaps,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Poett,  will  leave  on  the  next  steamer  for  Japan  ;  they  will  only  make  a 
short  stay,  probably  returning  on  the  same  steamer.  Doctor  J.  C. 
Tucker  leaves  here  on  the  fifteenth  instant  to  attend  the  G.  A.  R.  at 
Denver  on  the  twenty-fifth,  when  he  wiUjoinhis  family  in  Chicago,  and 
alter  making  a  tour  of  the  Western  watering-places,  including  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Colorado  and,  perhaps,  the  Yellowstone,  they  will  return 
about  the  end  of  August,  and  take  possession  of  their  new  home  in 
Oakland  Mrs.  Hewlings,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  spending 
some  weeks  here,  returned  home  a  few  days  since.  The  coitage  of 
Captain  GoodaU,  at  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey,  has  been  the  centre  of 
much  gayety  during  the  past  week.  Young  Mr.  Tyler  has  been  spend- 
ing several  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz.  Hon.  A.  C.  Gibbs,  ex-governor  of 
Oregon,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  city,  prior  to  his  return  to  the 
web-foot  State.  The  family  of  G.  Frank  Smith  are  rusticating  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  at  a  farm-house,  the  young  ladies  amusing 
themselves  sketching.  If  the  love  for  camping  grows  as  it  has  for  the 
past  few  years,  the  hotels  will  have  to  close,  and  there  will  be  a  boom  in 
teak;.  The  favorite  excursion  this  summer  seems  to  be  to  take  teams 
here,  go  up  on  the  Stockton  boat,  and  start  from  therefor  the  Yosemite, 
camping  along  the  road.  The  trip  can  easily  be  done  in  three  weeks. 
Mrs.  George  Crocker  returned  from  Oregon  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis  are  domiciled  at  the  Big  Trees.  Judge  Boalt  and  family 
are  at  Lake  Tahoe,  besides  several  others  of  our  creme  de  la  creme, 
among  whom  we  notice  J.  B.  Haggin  and  family,  C.  H.  Crocker  and 
family.  Senator  Sharon  and  family,  James  T.  Coleman  and  family. 
Mrs,  Charles  Crocker  and  Miss  Ilalue  were  in  Sacramento  this  week. 
The  Tavernier  party  have  been  having  a  grand  lime  camping  out  near 
Duncan's  Mills,  and  the  result  will  be  seen  in  some  good  pictures  from 
that  artist's  easel  before  winter.  Hon.  Charles  Clayton  is  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  Saucelito  is  quite  a  favorite  place  of  resort  this  summer,  a 
great  many  of  our  English  residents  adopting  it.  The  new  residence  of 
Mrs.  Doctor  Goodall  has  been  furnished  in  a  most  elaborate  manner, 
previous  to  the  owner's  moving  in.  A  great  deal  of  entertaining  may 
be  expected  from  that  source  this  winter.  William  T.  Coleman  was  at 
Monterey  during  the  week  ;  also  Mrs.  Governor  Perkins.  General  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes's  son  was  one  of  the  Harvard  crew  that  defeated  Yale  the 
other  day.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  Jr.  returned  lately  from  the  East 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  has  been  entertaining  in  her  usual  hospitable  way 
at  Los  Medinas.  Mrs.  Doctor  C.  T.  Deane  and  her  youngest 
son  have  been  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Captain  Wm.  L.  Merry  at  Fruitvale 
for  the  past  week  ;  they  returned  home  Thursday.  Mrs.  Whitney,  of 
Pacific  Avenue,  is  spending  several  weeks  with  her  son  on  his  ranch, 
near  San  Jose\  Mrs.  Mariner-Campbell  has  returned  from  Sacramento. 
John  A.  Pixton  and  wile  are  at  the  Yosemite.  Miss  Jennie  Flood  had 
quite  a  large  party  to  spend  the  Fourth  with  her  at  Menlo.  A  person 
standing  at  the  Townsend  Street  depot,  Wednesday  noon,  would  have 
thought  from  the  number  of  dudes  that  a  pilgrimage  was  about  to  start 
for  the  shrine  of  beauty.  Mr.  Louis  Sloss  has  bought  a  lovely  spot  in 
San  Rafael,  on  which  he  intends  building  in  the  near  future  a  summer 
palace.  Marin  County  will  be  dotted  with  beautiful  places  before  many 
years.  The  Fisher  and  McAllister  houses  are  nearly  finished.  The 
garden  parly  of  Mrs.  Ed  Hopkins,  at  Menlo,  turned  out  a  great  success 
on  the  Fourth ;  the  toilets  of  the  ladies  were  particularly  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  good  taste.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Nye  left  last  week  for  a 
three-months'  trip  East.  H.  N.  Clement  was  at  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
Fourth.  The  Misses  McMullin  entertained  a  number  of  friends  at 
their  summer  residence,  Casa  Blanca,  on  the  Fourth  ;  the  young  ladies 
were  looking  as  charming  as  usual.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Charles 
Crocker  are  at  Monterey.  Jesse  Seligman  has  rented  the  cottage  of 
General  Alexander  Webb,  at  Long  Branch,  for  the  summer.  Mrs. 
General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  is  living  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bierstadt  have  gone  to  Europe  to  remain  the  sum- 
mer. Colonel  and  Mrs  Stuart  M.  Taylor  have  gone  to  Northamp- 
ton, Long  Island,  for  the  summer ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  Colonel 
Taylor  may  return  to  San  Francisco  this  fall  to  make  it  his  permanent 
home.  Alexander  Del  Mar  was  at  the  last  accounts  in  London, 
having  just  returned  from  Spain  ;  his  family  are  still  at  San  Rafael. 
Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  Mrs.  Dan  Cook  are  still  at  their  Mount  Diablo 
ranch.  On  dit  that  a  marriage  notice  will  be  published  in  a  few  days 
that  will  set  all  our  ultra  fashionables  agog,  and  will  surprise  the  gos- 
sips, if  we  have  any  such  among  us.  It  is  said  the  trousseau  of  Miss 
Parrott,  whose  approaching  nuptials  with  Mr.  D.  Dick  will  take  place  in 
a  few  days,  will  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  adorning  onr 
Californian  beauty.  Fritz  King  has  returned  from  Harvard  College  to 
spend  bis  summer  vacation  on  this  coast.  He  will  graduate  next  year. 
Among  those  who  have  been  visiting  Paraiso  Springs  are  A.  N.  Towne, 
Edward  Curds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Ladd,  Doctor  William  L.  New- 
lands,  Martin  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Chase,  A.  C.  Bassett, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Welherby,  Mrs.  Judge  S.  W.  Sanderson  and  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Lieutenant-Governor  J.  A.  Johnson  and  Miss  Ada  Johnson, 
Miss  Hill,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bender,  Captain  A.  C.  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Booth.  A  lunch  party  was  given  in  Los  Angeles  last  week  by  Mrs. 
Doctor  Ross.  Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  Governor  Mansfield, 
Mrs.  Small  of  Baltimore,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Van  Nuys,  Mrs.  Forman  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  Mrs.  I.  Lankershim,  Mrs.  H.  McLellan,  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Perry,  and  others. 

"  The  top  of  the  morning  to  ye,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty."  "  The 
same  to  ye,  Mrs.  O'Raherty.  An'  did  ye  see  the  orphants 
marchin'  yisterday  ?  "  "I  did,  God  bless  ivery  mother's  son 
of  'em.  But  I  didn't  see  little  Johnny  O'Hern  in  the  proces- 
sion." "  An'  sure,  he's  not  an  orphant  any  more.  He's  quit 
the  business,  and  gone  to  leamin'  a  thrade,  he  has."  "  Ar- 
rah,  God  bless  him  for  his  enterprise." 


The  San  Francisco  postmaster  announces  that  the  two- 
cent  postage  law  does  not  go  into  effect  until  October  i,  1883. 
Until  that  date  all  domestic  letters  must  be  prepaid  at  the 
rate  of  three  cents  per  half  ounce,  or  they  will  be  held  for 
postage  or  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  office. 


The  Due  de  Moray's  definition  of  a  polite  man  is  hard  to 
realize.  "A  polite  man,"  said  he,  "is  one  who  listens  with 
interest  to  things  he  knows  all  about  when  they  are  told  by  a 
person  who  knows  nothing  about  them." 


THE    FOURTH    AT    MONTEREY. 


Hotel  del  Monte,  July  5,  1883. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Fourth  of  July  has  come  and  gone ; 
and  while  there  may  be  others  here  who  can  present  better 
descriptions  of  such  festive  events  than  the  undersigned, 
still,  I  am  able  to  give  you  some  particulars  of  the  jolliest 
day  I  have  ever  experienced.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather 
has  been  perfect  for  nearly  two  weeks,  except  that  it  has 
been  a  little  too  warm,  which  statement  may  seem  very 
funny  to  many  who  claim  never  to  have  seen  a  warm  day  at 
this  fashionable  resort.  Battery  K,  First  U.  S.  Artillery, 
Major  Sanger,  who  are  in  camp  on  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel 
del  Monte,  fired  a  salute  in  the  morning,  and  at  twelve  to- 
day received  the  guests  of  the  hotel  in  camp,  and  fi.ed  a 
midday  salute.  Then  patriotic  songs  were  sung  by  all  pres- 
ent, after  which  the  popping  of  champagne  corks  showed 
that  the  best  of  good  spirits  prevailed  other  than  the  pro- 
verbial flow  of  soul.  But  the  most  enjoyable  thing  of  all  was 
the  procession  and  exercises  by  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  which  I  will  tell  you  all  about,  thus  : 

THE    PROCESSION. 

The  procession  was  formed  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and 
moved  through  the  grounds  in  the  following  order  to  the 
place  of  exercises,  which  were  held  under  an  immense  um- 
brella— I  suppose  on  account  of  the  whole  thing  being  a 
trifle  shady. 

G  -and  Marshal — Charles  Crocker,  on  horseback,  flanked  by  sixteen 
young  female  aides-de-scamp;  followed  by  the 

Goddess  of  Liberty — Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  seated  in  a  phaeton,  and 
flanked  by  eight  goddesses  on  foot. 

The  Three  Graces—  Scapegraces,  for  the  occasion. 

Passed  and  Present  Members  of  the  State  Legislature — Two  bad  men 
from  Bodie  and  a  giddy  youth  from  Milpitas. 

Ballenberg's  Band — Drum  Major,  Doctor  Younger  (way  .up). 

Army  of  the  United  States  —Battery  K,  First  Artillery,  Major  Sanger. 

Navy  of  Monterey  Bay  —Two  Italians  with  contracts  of  supplying 
Hotel  del  Monte  with  fish. 

Federal  Judiciary — Judge  Ogden  Hoffman. 

Members  of  the  Press—  Overpowered  early  in  the  day  (n.  g.) 

Passed  Governors  of  California— Hon.  George  C.  Perkins,  on  foot. 

Visiting  Congressmen— Jay  Hubbell,  of  Michigan,  also  on  foot. 

Other  Mashers  —All  killed  on  sight. 

Merchant  Princes  of  San  Francisco  —Messrs.  W.  T.  Coleman  and 
Frank  Whittier. 

Masonic  Fraternity — Laborers  on  the  new  reservoir. 

Odd  Fellows—  Messrs.  Webster,  Crocker,  Harrington,  and  scores  of 
other  single  men. 

Bachelors  of  Arts — Nameless  young  men  in  search  of  rich  girls  for 
wives. 

United  Order  of  Red  Men — That  is,  red-faced  men,  who  were  dragged 
out  of  the  club-house  while  in  the  act  of  drinking  for  the  tenth  time  since 
lunch. 

Survivors  of  the  War  of  1812— Charles  McLaughlin,  W.  E.  Brown, 
Irving  M.  Scott,  A.  H.  Rutherford,  John  Wood.  Fisher  Ames,  Timo- 
thy Hopkins,  W.  B.  Collier,  and  others,  in  carriages  (in  their  mind). 

Veterans  of  the  Mexican  Wai — Nary  a  vet. 

Veterans  of  the  Late  Difieulty—Noue. 

Nome-Guards — A  gorgeous  crowd. 

Members  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Association — Didn't  fill. 

Ladies  from  Flirtation  Camp  —All  married — no  names. 

Distinguished  Citizens  in  Carriages — Full — that  is,  the  carriages,  not 
the  citizens. 

The  procession  left  the  hotel  at  two  o'clock,  and  arrived 
at  the  place  of  exercises  at  ten  minutes  past  two. 

THE  EXERCISES. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — Brigadier-General  George  W.  Granniss. 
President  of  the  Day — Brigadier- General  Carroll,  of  Sacramento. 
Chaplain—  Brigadier-General  J.  D.  Whitney. 
Reader — Brigadier-General  Marcus  D.  Boruck. 
Poet  of  the  Day — Brigadier-General  Ben  Truman. 
Orator — Brigadier-General  Henry  Wetherbee.. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  feature  of  the  day 
was  very  funny  and  very  enjoyable,  and  will  always  be  re- 
membered by  those  who  were  present — nearly  five  hundred 
people.  The  prayer  was  not  generally  considered  a  great 
success,  Whitney  not  being  up  in  that  sort  of  thing.  Boruck 
read  telegrams  from  Victoria,  John  Brown,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Nicoll  the  Tailor,  W.  W.  Foote,  Mayor  Bartlett,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  Wilhelm,  Bismarck,  George  Smith,  Col- 
onel Bee,  Jay  Gould,  Me  Too,  Sunrise  Cox,  Napoleon,  S.  J. 
Tilden,  and  Lydia  Pinkham,  that  noble  but  untitled  female 
— that  was — which  provoked  excessive  merriment.  Truman, 
as  the  Poet  of  the  Day,  wore  his  hair  long,  had  on  green 
goggles,  and  wore  an  immense  sunflower ;  he  delivered  an 
original  poem,  which  was  much  applauded.  W.  E.  Brown 
also  composed  and  read  a  poem  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
which  elicited  great  laughter.  Henry  Wetherbee,  as  the 
orator,  kept  the  big  crowd  in  a  roar,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Perkins,  Coleman,  Sanger,  Hubbell,  and  others  who  were 
dying  to  be  called  upon  to  speak.  Charles  Crocker  con- 
cluded the  festivities  by  saying  that  he  would  like  to  hug  all 
the  ladies  present,  which  stampeded  the  entire  outfit,  after 
which  the  deranged  concourse  marched  back  to  the  hotel  in 
characteristic  disorder.  The  participants  were  all  fantas- 
tically attired,  and  many  of  the  ladies  carried  billiard  cues 
and  brooms,  and  other  implements  of  domestic  infelicity. 


The  day  was  wound  up  by  a  hop  at  the  hotel  in  the  even- 
ing, at  which  I  saw  Mrs.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  Crock- 
er, Mrs.  Carroll,  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mrs. 
Ashe,  Mrs.  Del  Mar,  Mrs.  Granniss,  Mrs.  Truman,  Mrs. 
Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Mead,  Mrs.  Mayer,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Ivers,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Taylor,  and  the  Misses  Taylor,  Mrs.  Lugsdin,  Miss 
Lugsdin  and  Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Holladay,  Miss  Ivers,  Miss 
Webster,  the  Misses  Fargo,  Miss  Madden,  Mrs.  Boruck, 
and  Miss  Boruck,  Miss  Fisher,  Mrs.  Ames,  Mrs.  Mills, 
Mrs.  Bryan,  Mrs.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Patrick,  Mrs.  Whittier  and 
Miss  Whittier,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Miss  Stetson,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington and  Miss  Harrington,  Mrs.  Sanger,  Mrs.  Davis,  the 
Misses  Donnelly,  Mrs.  Hawley  and  Miss  Hawley,  the  Misses 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Tobin  and  Miss  Tobin,  Mrs.  O'Sullivan,  and 
daughter,  Miss  Wiley,  Mrs.  Tennent,  Mrs.  Beach,  Mrs. 
Pearson,  Mrs.  Ferrall,  Mrs.  Morrison,  Miss  Scott,  Mrs. 
Hageman  and  Miss  Hageman,  and  many  others  whom  I  do 
not  know,  or  do  not  remember.  The  costumes  of  the  ladies 
were  all  very  pretty,  and  I  would  like  to  have  given  you  a 
description  of  them,  if  I  were  practiced  in  that  kind  of 
writing.  S.  M, 
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THE  FOURTH  AT  THE  GEYSERS. 


Early  in  the  week  at  the  Geysers  the  heat  was  excessive, 
so  much  so  that  people  wilted  like  cabbage-leaves.  They 
did  nothing  but  stare  at  the  thermometer,  go  to  the  swim- 
ming-baths, drink  Apollinaris,  and  go  to  the  steam-baths. 
Conversation  under  these  circumstances  assumed  a  flabby 
and  gelatinous  character.  It  was  desiccated  by  the  heat,  and 
destitute  of  ideas.  To  such  a  pitch  had  it  come  that  one  of 
the  guests  suggested  the  compilation  of  something  of  this 
sort: 

THE 

Geyser  Hand-Book  : 

or, 

English  as  She  is  Spoke  at  the  Geysers. 

Being  a  Simple  Aid  to    the  Natural  and  Easy    Acquisition   of  the 
Geyser  Dialect. 

Question  x. — It  is  warm  to-day. 

2. — Yes.  it  is  warmer  than  it  was  yesterday. 

3. — I  think  it  is  warmer  than  it  was  when  it  was  not  so  warm  as  it 
is  now. 

4. — I  think  you  are  .right 

5. — Are  you  going  to  take  a  steam  before  breakfast  ? 

6. — No,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a  steam  before  breakfast,  but  I  will 
take  a  swim  before  dinner. 

7. — If  you  did  not  take  a  swim  before  dinner,  would  you  take  a  sieam 
before  breakfast? 

8.— Yep. 

9. — It  is  rather  warm  to-day. 

10. — Rather.     (See  No.  4.     May  be  varied  according  to  option. ) 

11. — Let  us  take  a  drink. 

12. — (See  No.  4.) 

And  so  on.  It  was  estimated  that  the  entire  range  of  the 
Geyser  conversation  could  have  been  compassed  by  twenty 
of  these  numbered  phrases.  They  could  be  printed,  and  then 
placed  upon  the  walls,  doors,  windows,  porches,  and  trees  ; 
conversation  could  thus  be  carried  on  without  any  further 
mental  or  physical  labor  than  pointing  to  the  question  de- 
sired. 

But  it  began  to  grow  cooler  by  Tuesday,  and  the  spell  was 
removed.  All  during  that  day  the  weather  was  delightful. 
Toward  evening  preparations  were  begun  for  celebrating  the 
Fourth.  The  house  was  gayly  decorated,  flags  and  stream- 
ers festooned  the  broad  piazza,  and  Japanese  lanterns  were 
suspended  from  the  trees.  After  dinner  all  the  guests  as- 
sembled on  the  piazza.  There  was  an  air  of  expectancy  about 
the  various  groups.  Every  one  knew  there  was  something 
to  see  besides  the  fireworks,  but  no  one  knew  exactly  what  it 
was. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  a  bomb  rocket  shot  out  of  the 
dark  canon  through  which  runs  Sulphur  Creek.  It  was  the 
signal.  Scarcely  had  its  fiery  train  of  sparks  faded  into 
blackness  when  the  merry  group  of  guests  took  up  their 
march,  piloted  by  some  one  who  was  in  the  secret.  Down 
the  sinuous  footpaths  they  wound  their  way,  until  suddenly, 
rounding  a  bend,  a  curious  scene  was  presented.  In  the 
midst  of  an  amphitheatrical  space  formed  by  trees,  in  the 
drier  portion  of  the  creek's  rocky  bed,  stood  a  cauldron, 
flames  flashing  from  it  luridly.  Around  it,  heaped  in  wild  aud 
picturesque  confusion,  lay  the  great  black  rocks  and  bowlders 
with  which  Sulphur  Creek  is  filled.  Back  of  the  trees  rose 
the  sheer  slope  of  the  black  mountain  side,  sharply  outlined 
against  the  sky.  A  more  imposing  "flat  scene"  could  scarce- 
ly be  imagined.  Behind  the  cauldron  ran  the  inky  stream, 
an  occasional  flash  from  the  flames  showing  its  black  and 
sulphurous  waters.  The  place  looked  like  a  witches'  glen, 
and  such,  in  sooth,  it  seemed  to  be,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  dispelled.  A  solemn  chant 
came  out  of  the  darkness — whence  one  could  not  tell.  If 
was  indescribably  lugubrious,  yet  impressive.  As  the  last 
notes  of  the  chant  died  away,  a  weird  figure  darted  suddenly 
out  from  behind  the  rocks.  Wild  gray  hair  streamed  from 
her  head,  and  she  bore  in  her  shaking  hand  a  gnarled  and 
twisted  staff. 

We  guessed  it  now — it  was  to  be  the  witch  scene  from 
"  Macbeth." 

And  so  it  proved  to  be — or  rather  an  adaptation  from  that 
scene.  For  as  the  first  witch  uttered  the  words,  "  Thrice  the 
brinded  cat  hath  mewed,"  a  second  hag  started  out  of  the 
dark,  and  presently  there  were  three  weird  sisters  crooning 
their  mystic  redes  and  invoking  diabolism  around  the  caul- 
dron. As  the  scene  went  on,  the  number  of  figures  gradu- 
ally increased,  without  one  being  able  to  see  their  points  of 
entrance.  Half  a  score  of  witches,  wild,  disheveled,  and 
uncanny-looking,  were  grouped  around  the  cauldron.  At  the 
sides  stood  fantastically  attired  demons,  clad  in  red,  bearing 
oddly  shaped  torches  filled  with  lycopodium.  These  they 
would  wave  around  their  heads,  and  great  flashes  of  fire 
would  light  up  the  strange  scene.  As  the  witches  uttered 
their  incantations  and  cast  the  various  unpleasant  and  ana- 
tomical things  the  text  calls  for  into  the  cauldron,  sheets  of 
red,  yellow,  and  green  fires  would  shoot  up  into  the  night. 

The  words  of  the  incantation  were  not  exactly  those  written 
by  the  late  William  Shakespeare,  Esq.  The  framework  was 
his,  but  the  filling-in  was  varied.  The  lines  related  to  vari- 
ous persons  and  occurrences  at  the  Geysers,  and  the  hits 
were  received  with  an  hilarity  which  rather  detracted  from 
the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

But  the  last  spell  was  said ;  the  last  incantation  was  sung ; 
and  with  a  parting  chant  the  sisterhood  of  witches  and  their 
attendant  demons  disappeared  in  the  darkness  behind  the 
rocks  as  suddenly  as  they  had  come.  There  was  a  farewell 
flare  to  the  torches  ;  a  final  flicker  of  flame  from  the  caul- 
dron. Then  the  scene  receded  into  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness, and  nothing  was  visible  but  the  tops  of  the  sombre 
trees,  and  nothing  audible  but  the  murmur  of  the  equally 
sombre  brook- 
After  this  scene  was  over  the  guests  returned  to  the  piazza, 
there  to  contemplate  at  their  ease  an  exhibition  of  fireworks. 
These  were  arranged  upon  the  hillside  across  the  canon, 
directly  opposite  the  house.  The  fireworks  were  numerous 
and  handsome.  The  effect,  too,  was  fine,  the  mountain  back- 
ground being  intensely  black,  and  the  rockets  showing  to 
advantage  against  it.  The  fireworks  closed  with  a  large  set 
piece,  an  American  eagle,  and  then  a  balloon  was  sent  up. 
This  excited  even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  fireworks.  It 
was  one  of  those  large  hot-air  balloons,  and  some  slow-bum- 
ing  fireworks  were  suspended  to  it.  The  inflation  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  balloon  slowly  rose  to  a 
height  of  some  fifteen  hundred  feet.     The  effect  of  the  ball 


of  fire  suspended  in  the  basket,  and  of  the  multi-colored, 
slowly  dropping  pyrotechnics,  was  very  beautiful.  Such  was 
the  calmness  of  the  evening  that  the  balloon  descended  only 
two  or  three  score  feet  from  the  point  of  starting. 

After  the  fireworks  were  over,  the  dining-room  was  thrown 
open,  and  there,  spread  upon  a  table  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  appeared  a  tempting  supper,  flanked  by 
some  insidious  punch  brewed  by  fair  hands.  To  this  all  the 
guests  sat  down,  and  after  the  cravings  of  the  inner  man  had 
been  allayed,  a  sort  of  impromptu  "jinks  "  followed,  presided 
over  by  General  Tumbull.  There  were  some  good  things 
said,  some  witty  speeches  made,  and  a  learned  advocate 
present  read  a  brief  on  "the  Title  to  the  Geysers."  It  was 
□lentifully  besprinkled  with  the  dialect  called  by  the  French 
"  Latin  de  cuisine,"  and  hence  much  impressed  the  ladies. 
After  a  pleasant  half  hour  had  thus  been  passed,  midnight 
was  striking,  and  the  gathering  broke  up,  the  elder  guests 
retiring  to  their  beds,  the  younger  to  the  parlors,  where  danc- 
ing closed  the  evening.  On  the  evening  of  the  Fourth 
(Wednesday)  a  domino  party  also  took  place. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


I  spent  the  Fourth  of  July  at  a  watering-place. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  way  of  spending  the  national 
holiday  was  admissible,  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 

True  patriotism  requires  that  some  one  stop  in  town  to 
stand  on  the  sidewalks  and  look  at  the  procession,  for  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  the  lesser  militia  (the  swell  militia  all 
leaves  town),  the  butcher-carts,  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and 
citizens  in  express-wagons,  now  make  long  and  formal  parade 
through  comparatively  empty  streets. 

Nothing  abounds  at  home  but  the  perennial  small  boy  and 
his  natural  accompaniments — the  fire-cracker  and  the  toy 
pistol.  He  and  his  are  so  green  and  flourishing,  so  rank 
and  luxurious,  that  he  seems  the  natural  product  of  last  sum- 
mer's f.llow. 

I  dislike  the  small  boy  exceedingly  at  any  time.  But  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  he  is  so  thoroughly  obnoxious  that  I  could 
throttle  him  with  as  much  dexterity  and  as  little  remorse  as 
the  Stranglers  of  Paris.  I  went  far  into  the  country  to  escape 
him. 

The  cars  and  the  stage  were  full  of  people  who  also  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  going  away  to  escape  the  small  boy. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  unreasonableness  of  human  nature, 
they  had  gone  away  to  escape  other  people's  small  boys,  but 
had  taken  their  own  small  boys  with  them. 

In  the  plentitude  of  their  paternal  good-nature  they  had 
also  taken  with  them  a  full  and  complete  assortment  of  fire- 
crackers, rockets,  Chinese  bombs,  and  the  malicious  little 
torpedo. 

Other  mysterious  boxes  on  the  coach,  turned  out  to  be  a 
few  fire-crackers  sent  by  those  fathers  who  couldn't  come, 
and  a  group  of  the  sojourning  guests  met  us  on  the  piazza 
with  the  fell  announcement  that  they  were  going  to  have  fire- 
works on  the  night  of  the  Fourth. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  into  a  nest  of  fire-worshipers 
whom  a  new  Tom  Moore  had  not  yet  risen  to  write  up. 

We  were  awakened  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  by  the  discharge  of  the  mimic  artillery,  and  all  day 
long  we  were  kept  in  a  continual  state  of  rockets  with  unex- 
pected explosions.  When  the  darkness  fell  the  sweet  night 
air  was  further  tainted  with  the  smell  of  burnt  powder,  and 
the  calm  stars  looked  down  with  steady  shining  contempt  on 
Roman  candles,  and  shooting-stars,  and  a  pack  of  begrimed 
fools. 

These  said  they  had  had  a  good  lime.  God  forgive  them  ! 
Hereafter,  when  I  want  a  nice,  quiet,  peaceable  Fourth  of 
July,  I  shall  not  go  to  a  watering-place  for  it.  I  will  go  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  where  the  snap  of  the  suburban  fire- 
cracker can  not  reach  me,  and  write  a  Goldsmithian  poem 
about  the  deserted  streets. 

*  *  ****** 

They  say  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  ill  ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  would  cure  the  fire-cracker  fever.  For  my  part 
I  am  conscious  of  a  very  proper  amount  of  patriotic  feeling, 
and,  if  it  be  necessary  to  celebrate  with  fireworks,  I  would 
suggest  a  holocaust  of  all  boys  of  a  fire-cracker  age  on  the 
top  of  Telegraph  Hill  every  Fourth  of  July. 

It  might  be  an  unpopular  measure  with  parents,  but  I  have 
the  proud  consciousness  of  knowing  that  the  idea  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  useless  to  try  a  Supervisors'  ordinance,  for  the 
Supervisors  always  grow  sentimental,  and  say,  "  I  am  a  par- 
ent myself."  There  is  no  logic  in  this,  but  it  is  always  con- 
vincing. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  increase  the  duty  upon  them,  for  duty 
fails  to  decrease  the  supply  of  any  Chinese  product.  The 
brigands,  when  they  find  a  demanded  ransom  not  forthcom- 
ing, send  to  the  friends  of  their  hostage  a  finger  or  a  toe,  or, 
as  the  case  grows  desperate,  an  ear  or  a  hand. 

Dog-thieves,  when  an  expected  reward  is  not  forthcoming, 
will  send  you  carefully  enclosed  in  tissue  paper  the  tip  of 
your  pet's  tail  or  a  chip  off  his  ear,  as  a  delicate  reminder  of 
what  you  may  expect  if  you  choose  to  cling  to  your  lucre. 

Detached  members  of  the  body  are  said  to  be  very  disa- 
greeable sights.  Yet  would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  such  fingers,  thumbs,  and  eyes  as  are  made  away 
with  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  preserve  them  in  alcohol  for 
the  parent  of  the  small  boy  ?  Put  up  in  small  jars  of  Vene- 
tian red,  or  Florence  glass,  or  even  in  the  newer  and  simpler 
crimson  or  amber  crackle,  they  might  be  retailed  at  reason- 
able rates  to  the  heads  of  families. 

So  distributed,  they  would  be  a  degree  less  interesting  than 
an  Etruscan  cinerary  urn,  but  in  these  days,  when  economy  is 
a  fine  art,  they  would  serve  a  double  purpose  as  household 
decorations  and  Fourth  of  July  discouragers. 

******** 

I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  when  !Mr.  Osmond  Tearle 
came  to  San  Francisco  I  should  see  a  very  handsome  man. 
While  perfectly  willing  to  make  all  due  allowance  for  the 
feverish  New  York  imagination,  which  I  have  never  knowH 
to  be  exactly  right  in  any  particular,  I  was  yet  conscious  of 
considerable  expectation  as  I  waited,  glass  in  hand,  for  his 
entrance. 

When  my  escort  pointed  out  to  me  a  very  commonplace- 
looking  person,  who  was  making  himself  disagreeable  with 
copious  draughts  of  brandy  at  the  sign  of  the  Wheatsheaf, 


as  the  handsome  Osmond,  to  say  that  I  was  staggered  would 
but  faintly  convey  an  idea  of  my  shock.  He  looked  like  just 
what  he  represented — a  drunken  Englishman  on  race-day. 
But  he  did  not  look  like  an  Eneli=hman  who  lived  in  a  grange 
with  a  well-dressed  wife  like  Nellie  Denver,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic butler  gray  with  service  like  Jaikes. 

He  did  not  look  like  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  not  hand- 
some. The  fault  may  have  lain  in  his  beard,  which  was 
short,  stubby,  ugly,  and  palpably  false,  or  in  his  hat,  which 
was  a  sadly  rakish-looking  tile.  But  beauty  there  was  none. 
I  did  not  recognize  his  comeliness  when  it  came  as  a  sort 
of  aftermath  with  his  Silver  Kingship,  as  many  men's  good 
looks,  and  women's  too,  do  sometimes  come  only  with  their 
gray  hairs,  but  I  had  not  yet  recovered  from  my  douche  of 
disappointment,  and  my  recognition  was  chilly. 

So  my  escort  said,  b'-t  he  said  it  with  a  painfully  scrupu- 
lous dulifulness.  for  I  had  observed  in  him  that  causeless  ex- 
ultation with  which  a  man  always  receives  from  any  woman 
the  decrying  of  a  fellow-man's  good  looks. 

Even  now,  looking  back  upon  it,  I  can  not  see  why  Tearle 
disguises  himself  so  outrageously  in  the  first  part. 

One  of  the  critics  says  that  he  has  a  strong  and  subtile 
motive  in  everything  he  does.  Perhaps  the  disfiguring  beard 
is  a  subtile  motive.  Another  critic  gravely  advises  him, 
when  his  fevered  mind  conjures  up  a  ghost  in  telling  the 
tale  of  the  murder  to  his  wife,  to  lay  the  ghost  with  a  table- 
cloth— a  repetition  of  that  very  effective  bit  of  business  in 
which  he  covers  the  dead  man's  face  with  a  table-cloth. 

A  table-cloth  is  not  an  article  which  can  in  any  case  be  used 
very  frequently  with  impunity.  Introduced  lavishly  in  the 
drama,  it  would  make  the  stage  take  on  a  dry-goods  effect — 
a  sort  of  sale-of-damaged-goods-after-the-fire  look. 

To  me  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  suffering  the 
pangs  of  a  murderer's  delirium  tremens  in  a  long  swirl  of 
table-cloths  is  irresistibly  amusing.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
table-cloth,  as  it  were. 

****  **** 

When  a  gentleman  pays  a  lady  the  poor  compliment  of 
forgetting  her,  he  is  always  ready-witted  enough  to  attribute 
the  lapsus  to  her  hat. 

There  is  considerable  character  to  a  hat,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  puzzled  a  man  might  be  who  meets  a  lady 
one  day  in  a  Gainsborough  hat  and  the  next  in  a  cottage 
bonnet.  But  it  is  much  more  puzzling  when  the  men  them- 
selves come  out  in  large  numbers  in  a  uniform  style  of  hat. 
With  the  setting  in  of  spring  weather  the  men  about  town 
have  all  begun  to  look  as  much  alike  as  a  band  of  orphans 
going  on  a  picnic.  It  is  only  since  I  have  reduced  the  matter 
to  a  system  that  I  know  whom  I  am  talking  to.  When  I 
meet  a  man  with  a  low-crowned  white  hat,  I  say  :  "Ah,  good 
morning,  Mr.  Ehrenbreitstein."  When  I  meet  a  man  with  a 
high-crowned  white  hat,  I  say,  either  :  "  That  was  a  terrible 
joke  you  played  in  the  board  yesterday,"  or,  "  I  haven't  seen 
you  since  that  lovely  evening  at  the  opening  of  the  new  club 
rooms."  Instinct  teaches  me  which.  Having  thus  localized 
my  acquaintance,  the  drift  of  the  conversation  soon  settles 
his  identity. 

The  low-crowned  man  generally  says  :  "You  mistake  me 
for  my  cousin.  You  haven't  got  his  name  just  right,  but  they 
do  say  we  look  alike." 

The  high-crowned  man,  whatever  he  may  say  afterward, 
always  begins  with,  "  Ha,  ha !" — a  complacent  ha,  ha,  for 
he  is  always  glad  to  have  it  immediately  recognized  that  he 
belongs  to  one  or  both  of  the  societies  that  his  hat  suggests. 
Still,  for  all,  I  hope  the  summer  season  will  be  short.  I  fear 
my  system  is  not  a  popularizing  one. 

When  you  take  one  man  for  another  you  make  two  ene- 
mies— the  man  you  mistake,and  the  man  you  mistake  him  for. 

******** 

Some  one  in  the  Critic  objects  that  the  young  woman  who 
plays  the  heroine  in  "The  Rajah'.'  uses  the  word  "sir"  so 
frequently  that  it  becomes  distressing.  She  even  apostro- 
phizes a  burglar  thus  ceremoniously,  and  cries  in  weeping 
voice  :  "  Oh,  gentle  sir,  do  not  burgle  this  apartment,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

A  respectful  "sir,"  on  the  lips  of  a  dutiful  son,  has  a  pleas- 
ant sound,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  quaint,  old-time  courtesy  in 
the  frequent  "  sirs  "  of  a  couple  of  "  chivs  "  engaged  in  con- 
versation. But  the  "sir"  and  "ma'am"  which  American 
politeness  has  inflicted  on  the  lips  of  children,  is  offensive  to 
good  taste  and  self-respect.  If  any  one  ask  a  child  a  pleas- 
ant, natural  question,  it  will  answer  with  a  pleasant,  natural 
"yes  "or  "no." 

"Yes  what?"  says  the  stem  mentor  of  politeness,  stand- 
ing over  the  helpless  thing,  and  the  poor  baby  at  bay 
says,  "  Yes,  ma'am  "  or  "  No,  ma'am."  In  its  little  heart  it 
knows  instinctively  that  its  mentor  is  wrong.  But  the  men- 
tor assumes  a  look  of  conscious  pride  in  his  or  her  powers  of 
training  which  is  maddening. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  the  mentor  that  besides 
committing  both  a  breach  of  politeness  and  an  error  in  judg- 
ment in  reproving  a  child  before  people,  she  is  also  carefully 
instructing  it  in  a  formula  which  is  only  admissible  in  a 
servant  or  other  inferior.  But  the  curious  laws  of  balance 
adjust  everything.  Servants  and  other  inferiors  observe  the 
American  mentor's  trespass  upon  their  specialty,  and  now 
exclude  the  formula  from  their  own  vocabulary. 

******** 

Most  people  who  went  to  hear  the  Spanish  Students  went 
with  a  tolerably  defined  idea  that  they  were  going  to  hear 
Spanish  music. 

When  the  bill  informed  them  that  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis 
was  going  to  perpetrate  the  vocal  music,  they  received  the 
first  blow  to  their  hopes. 

There  are  not  many  experiences  more  unpleasant  than 
listening  to  Madame  Zeiss  when  she  turns  her  full  voice  on.    • 

When  she  turns  the  "Swanee  Ribber"  on  with  it, 

!    Fill   the  blanks,  you   who  have  heard.      The 

Swanee  River  may  have  a  defined  geographical  location,  but 
it  seems  to  rise,  flow,  and  empty  itself  periodically  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  did  belong  to  Madame  Nilsson,  by  right  of  discovery. 

Now  every  mincing  amateur,  every  full-fledged  precep- 
tress, every  one  who  sings,  sings  the  "Swanee  River."  We 
should  rise  in  our  might  and  proclaim  agai  It  should 

be  frowned  upon,  snubbed,  hissed  at. 
of  musical  indigestion.     We  are  ill  of  the  ' 

.'X 
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NEW  YORK  YACHTS  AND  YACHTSMEN. 

"  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Budget 

Lorillard's  luck  turned  suddenly  on  Saturday.  Just  as 
four  of  his  horses  had  won  triumphantly  both  in  America 
and  Europe  in  the  same  week,  and  his  fame  as  a  breeder  of 
racing  stock  had  been  more  than  doubled,  and  his  purse 
bountifully  replenished,  he  was  chagrined  by  an  unfortunate 
accident  on  the  river.  Lorillard  is  a  bold  operator,  a  saga- 
cious breeder,  and  a  burly  and  pleasant  gentleman,  but  he 
can  not  sail  a  yacht  for  a  cent— not  even  a  steam-yacht. 
His  beautiful  craft,  the  Radha,  was  so  knocked  to  pieces  by 
the  collision  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  it  to  enter  many 
of  the  coming  regattas.  She  is  a  steam  yacht  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  feet  long,  luxuriously  furnished,  and  has  a  speed 
of  thirteen  knots  an  hour. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  Lorillard,  during  racing  days  at 
Sheepshead  Bay  or  Coney  Island,  to  take  down  a  party  of 
friends  on  the  Radha  to  the  races,  give  them  a  dinner  on 
board  his  craft— for  his  own  cooks  are  better  than  those  of 
any  of  the  olaces  on  Coney  Island— and  return  in  the  even- 
in  '  to  the  city  by  way  of  New  York  Bay  and  the  Hudson 
River.  This  is  what  he  was  doing  on  Saturday  night.  He 
had  with  him  a  number  of  society  people  and  his  two  sons. 
The  men  were  seated  aft  smoking,  and  the  women  mid- 
ships watching  the  sun  sink  behind  the  Jersey  hills,  while 
the  captain  and  the  owner  were  in  the  wheel-house.  The 
Radha  was  sailing  up  the  river  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed,  when 
the  ferryboat,  Jersey  City,  came  out  of  her  dock  and  started 
toward  the  Jersey  shore.  The  pilot  and  deck  hands  of  the 
ferry-boat  all  state  that  they  whistled  once,  claiming  the 
right  of  way,  but  everybody  on  the  Radha  asserts  positively 
that  their  whistle,  under  Mr.  Lorillard's  skillful  hand,  gave 
two  distinct  and  audible  shrieks.  These  whistles  meant 
that  the  ferry-boat  was  to  go  to  starboard,  but  she  did  not 
notice  the  whistles  in  the  least,  and  a  moment  later  the 
steam-yacht  ran  in'o  the  ferry-boat  and  great  excitement  en- 
sued. The  women  on  the  ferry-boat  seized  the  life-pre- 
servers, wound  them  frantically  around  their  feet,  knees,  or 
waists,  and  clung  to  one  another.  The  men  rushed  wildly 
back  and  forth,  and  the  deck-hands  shouted  like  pirates. 

The  confusion  was  no  less  intense  on  the  Radha,  though 
naturally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Mr.  Lorillard  performed 
the  heroic  feat  of  seizing  his  wife  in  his  arms  and  jumping 
from  the  deck  of  the  Radha  to  the  ferry-boat.  When  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  though,  it  does  not  seem  so  very  heroic  after 
all,  as  the  Radha  had  run  into  the  ferry-boat,  and  her  bow 
was  wedged  firmly  into  the  side  of  the  larger  vessel.  Mr. 
Lorillard  performed  his  jumping  feat  three  separate  times 
with  various  ladies  of  the  party,  and  went  home  after  the 
affair  was  over  with  a  tolerably  stiff  left  leg,  and  a  certain 
soreness  in  his  back.  Nothing  could  have  given  the  yachts- 
men of  the  New  York,  Seawaunhaka,  and  Brooklyn  clubs 
more  satisfaction  than  this  collision.  If  there  is  anything 
the  proprietor  of  a  sailing  yacht  loathes  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  it  is  a  yacht  that  goes  by  steam.  In  fact,  genuine 
yachtsmen — by  which  I  mean  tars  who  can  sail  their  own 
boats  with  all  spars  standing  and  every  sail  set,  and  are 
thorough  seamen  through  and  through — have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  "  excursion  steamboats,"  as  they  call  such  craft 
as  those  owned  by  Jay  Gould,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jaf- 
fray,  and  the  rest.  So  that  when  any  accident  occurs  to  a 
steam-yacht  she  is  at  once  covered  with  derision  by  the  gen- 
uine tars.  Mr.  Lorillard  has  been  made  to  suffer  accord- 
ingly. 

The  steam-yacht  fever  rages  more  violently  than  ever. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  has  sent  a  preliminary  notice  that  he 
intends  to  enter  the  Namouna  in  the  steam  regattas  which 
are  to  take  place  here  in  August.  The  Namouna  at  present 
is  undergoing  alterations  and  repairs  in  England,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  push  her  speed  up  considerably.  America  now 
has  two  of  the  most  sumptuous  private  yachts  afloat.  The 
Atalanla  and  the  Namouna  are  superb  specimens  of  the 
style  of  yacht  particularly  suited  to  rich  men  who  are  no 
sailors,  but  love  the  sea. 

There  has  been  considerable  rivalry  between  Gould  and 
Bennett,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  some  time,  and  it  is  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  Mr.  Gould  that  he  now  has  a  yacht,  which, 
though  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Herald,  is  unquestionably  faster  and  more  graceful  in  build. 
It  is  a  grievous  thing  for  Bennett  that  his  yacht  will  have  to 
rank  second  to  Gould's.  Hence  he  is  making  the  alterations 
spoken  of  with  the  hope  of  increasing  her  speed.  I  saw  the 
Atalanta  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  when  she  sailed  up 
the  Hudson  on  her  way  to  Lyndhurst,  Mr.  Gould's  country- 
seat.  She  has  a  long,  black  hull,  which  lies  very  low  in  the 
water,  except  forward,  where  she  is  built  high  enough  to 
keep  her  decks  dry  in  any  weather.  She  is  a  very  graceful 
craft,  and,  as  her  spars  have  considerable  rake,  and  the  rise 
forward  is  very  symmetrical,  she  has  an  extremely  speedy 
appearance.  She  is  unquestionably  an  admirable  seaboat, 
aau  Gould  speaks  the  truth  when  he  says  he  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  her.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  feel  other- 
w.se  than  proud  of  such  a  superb  vessel.  His  crew  is  uni- 
lormed  in  blue  flannel,  with  the  name  "  Atalanta"  on  hat 
and  breast  They  are  trained  like  men-of-war's  men,  and 
move  like  clock-work.  It  is  noticeable  that  they  are  all  fine- 
looking  young  fellows.  There  is  not  an  old  man  in  the  crew, 
and  they  are  as  pretty-looking  a  set  of  young  tars  as  one  would 
wish  to  meet.  Any  of  them  would  do  for  the  lover  of  Black- 
eyed  Susan. 

The  sagacious  Mr.  Gould  should  be  careful  about  the  girls 
he  selects  to  accompany  him  in  his  trip  around  the  world, 
li  some  of  these  bronzed  and  merry  young  sailors  do  not 
run  off  with  one  or  more  of  the  girls  when  they  touch  the 
first  port  it  is  because  the  girls  are  not  worth  running  ofl 
with.  The  fact  that  the  Atalanta  is  lighted  by  electricity 
throughout  is  not  of  special  importance  in  these  days  of  elec- 
tric lights.  A  more  important  point  is  that  the  Atalanta  is 
finished  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  that  far  exceeds  that 
of  the  imperial  yacht  of  Alexander  III. 

Half  a  mile  below  Mr.  Gould's  place  on  the  Hudson  is.the 
country  seat  of  E.  S.  J  affray,  the  dry-goods  man.  He  is  the 
commodore  of  a  steam-yacht  club,  and  claims  that  his  own 
>  acht,  the  Stranger,  is  faster  than  Gould's.  No  sooner  had 
the  "  little  black  spider "  arrived  at  Irvington,  and  disem 
barked  from  hi'-  yacht  to  embrace  his  wife  and  family  on  the 


shore,  than  a  boat  shot  out  from  the  lee  of  the  Stranger,  and 
sneaked,  in  the  twilight,  craftily  toward  the  Atalanta.  The 
boat  was  manned  by  six  sailors  and  a  boatswain,  and  they 
rowed  with  a  regular  man-of-war  stroke.  In  the  stern  seat 
sat  Commodore  Jaffray  and  his  son.  Carefully  and  unob- 
servedly  they  went  around  the  Atalanta,  and  took  in  all  her 
points.  They  lay  forward  of  her  for  a  long  time,  while  Jaf- 
fray looked  over  her  lines  and  judged  of  her  speed.  Then 
he  went  back  to  his  own  yacht,  and  presently  steamed  up 
the  Hudson  with  a  party  of  friends,  on  a  moonlight  excursion. 
He  will  race  Gould  down  to  New  York  whenever  he  gets  a 
chance,  and  he  promises  to  beat  him  or  blow  his  smoke- 
stack in  the  air. 

Even  the  actors  have  got  the  steam-yacht  fever.  Lester 
Wallack  has  long  owned  a  magnificent  schooner-yacht  called 
the  Columbia,  but  he  is  already  spoken  of  as  having  nego- 
tiated with  Cramp  &  Sons  for  a  craft  to  run  by  steam.  The 
Columbia  is  a  beautiful  yacht,  and  she  has  won  a  number  of 
close  races.  But  Wallack  feels  now  that  he  can  not  be  sat- 
isfied unless  he  has  a  steam-yacht  Stevenson,  the  actor, 
has  a  steam-yacht  which  is  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
launch.  With  Mary  Anderson's  steam-yacht,  the  Galatea, 
every  one  is  of  course  familiar,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  Boucicault,  after  having  failed  throughout  the 
season  and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  now  talks  of  buying 
a  yacht  that  will  compete  with  both  Namouna  and  the  Ata- 
lanta. Besides  these,  Mestayer  and  Brown  of  The  Tourists' 
Company  have  just  chartered  a  schooner-yacht  called  the 
Marie.    Mestayer  says  : 

"  I  am  no  blooming  aristocrat,  nor  yet  am  I  a  bloated 
landholder,  but  I  am  fond  of  the  sea,  and  so  is  Brown.  What 
is  the  use  of  our  talking  about  buying  a  two  hundred-foot 
steam-yacht  ?  Better  hire  a  schooner  like  the  Marie  for  the 
season.  She  is  manned  by  five  men,  captain,  mate,  and 
cook.  We  are  just  going  to  bang  around  Long  Island  Sound 
and  neighboring  waters  for  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and 
afterward  cruise  as  far  east  as  Mount  Desert  Island.  It  is  a 
pleasant  way  of  passing  the  summer,  and  it  won't  cost  us  as 
much  as  you  imagine.  We  propose  to,  catch  our  own  fish, 
and  whenever  we  go  to  a  place  where  repose  the  festive  clams' 
we  will  go  out  and  dig  for  them,  Brown  and  I.  And  we  will 
not  only  dig  enough  for  ourselves,  but  the  entire  crew  as  well. 
In  this  way  we  will  save  money." 
"For  the  fall?" 

"  No,"  said  Mestayer,  "  for  whisky." 
The  World,  under  the  management  of  Pulitzer,  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  old  World,  but  it  is  not,  by  any  means, 
what  the  St.  Louis  editor  promised  it  would  be.  It  has  not 
raised  much  excitement  in  town,  and  men  pursue  their  usual 
business  vocations  without  being  materially  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  World  has  improved.  Pulitzer  would 
not  believe  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  The  policy  of 
the  paper  seems  to  be  to  blackguard  Vanderbilt,  his  rail 
roads,  his  horses,  and  his  mansion,  bitterly  and  heartily,  and 
to  make  good-natured  fun  of  Mr.  Gould.  This  is  hard  work 
for  the  World,  for  Vanderbilt,  though  a  good  deal  of  vil- 
lain, has  not  been  doing  anything  villainous  of  late,  while 
Gould  has  been  particularly  open  to  attack.  The  World, 
which  started  out  as  a  friend  of  the  workingman,  and  an- 
nounced that  it  would  pull  down  the  rich  to  build  up  the 
poor,  fails  to  make  it  just  as  hot  for  Gould  as  it  does  for 
Vanderbilt.  The  result  is  that  people  have  not  as  much  con- 
fidence in  it  as  they  had.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  the 
bottom  facts,  very  few  people  are  down  on  Vanderbilt,  while 
many  thousands  hate  Gould.  Vanderbilt,  at  the  worst,  is 
an  easy-going  but  somewhat  overbearing  man,  who  does 
many  things  which  excite  admiration.  His  huge  mansions 
are  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  a  constant  source  of  de- 
light to  sight-seers.  The  fact  that  he  is  securing  the  great- 
est works  of  the  modern  masters  as  fast  as  they  are  finished 
abroad,  and  bringing  them  to  America,  is  a  source  of  con- 
siderable gratification  to  patriotic  citizens,  and  he  is  beloved 
by  all  admirers  of  horses.  Gould  has  nothing  whatever  to 
recommend  him  to  any  of  these  people.  Besides  this,  Van- 
derbilt has  not  made  his  money  out  of  people  in  the  same 
sense  that  Gould  has.  It  has  been  by  legitimate,  if  close, 
business  transactions  ;  while  Gould  has  got  ahead  by  sharp 
dealings  that  come  dangerously  near  the  fraudulent.  Hence 
the  World,  in  blackguarding  Vanderbilt  and  letting  Gould 
down  easily,  fails  to  make  the  impression  it  seeks,  and 
strengthens  the  belief  that  the  World  has  never  been  sold 
at  all,  but  is  still  the  property  of  the  all-powerful  Jay. 

Jim  Keene  is  said  to  be  getting  more  dyspeptic  every  day, 
and  seems  inconsolable  over  the  absence  of  his  friend  and 
mentor,  the  genial  Sam  Ward.  Keene  does  not  look  well. 
He  never  was  a  good  fellow,  in  any  sense,  and  he  becomes 
more  and  more  morbid  and  retired  every  day.  It  is  said 
that  he  made  a  clean  stake  in  the  recent  petroleum  struggle 
of  at  least  half  a  million  dollars.  This  ought  to  go  far 
toward  improving  his  health  and  spirits.  Then,  too,  he  won 
quite  heavily  on  Blue  Grass  when  he  took  the  cup  on  the 
other  side.  A  strong  effort  will  be  made,  by  the  way,  to  in- 
duce Keene  and  Lorillard  to  bring  home  their  racers,  so  that 
we  can  have  Iroquois,  Foxhall,  and  all  the  great  horses  here 
for  our  horse-show  next  year.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
horse-show  will  be  a  success.  The  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  needed  for  the  scheme  was  subscribed  before  the  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise  left  the  round  table  at  Delmonico's 
New  York,  June  29,  1883.  Flaneur. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A.  S.  Logan  is  the  author  of  "Saul ;  a  Dramatic  Poem."  It  is  writ- 
ten in  blank  verse,  and  in  plot  follows  very  closely  the  Biblical  narrative, 
occasionally  varying  from  the  original  to  secure  dramatic  unity.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  Lindsy's  Luck "  is  one  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  early 
novels,  and  originally  appeared  as  a  serial  in  Peterson's  Magazine. 
Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros. ,  Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Reading  of  Books  "  is  a  volume  by  Charles  F.  Thwing,  dealing 
with  its  pleasures,  profits,  and  perils.  The  author  severally  discusses 
the  works  of  biography,  history,  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  etc.,  and  closes 
with  advice  as  to  forming  a  library.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  "  Navy  in  the  Civil  War  "  se- 
ries are  "The  Atlantic  Coast,"  by  Rear-Admiral  Ammen,  and  "The 
Gulf  and  Inland  Waters,"  by  A.  T.  Mahan  (Commander  U.  S.  N.) 
The  books  are  furnished  with  complete  maps,  diagrams,  and  statistical 
tables.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft ;  price,  $r  each. 

One  of  the  most  singular  books  of  the  season  is  "  Underground  Rus- 
sia." by  Stepniak,  formerly  editor  of  a  journal  called  "  Zemlial  Volia." 
The  preface  is  written  by  Peter  Lavaroff.  As  will  be  inferred  from  the 
title,  it  deals  with  the  Nihilists.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  wild  deeds  done  by 
desperate  men  and  women,  and  its  creed  is  dynamite  and  revolution. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft 


"  Germany  Seen  Without  Spectacles,"  by  Henry  Ruggles,  is  a  sensi- 
bly written  comment  on  Teutonic  manners  and  customs,  resembling  in 
style  the  work  of  Margery  Deane.  The  author  has  resided  on  the  con- 
tinent many  years,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  give  his  opinions  with  com- 
parative certainty.  American  residents  and  colonists  abroad,  of  whom 
there  are  many  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  come  in  for  a 
good  share  of  criticism,  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft. 

Goethe's  moral  character  having  received  a  whitewashing  from  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Blackie,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  points  out  that  Goethe  did 
not  marry  Christine  Vulpins  till  some  twenty  years  after  her  eldest  child 
was  born,  and  that  his  blackest  fault  was  not  his  ill-regulated  passion, 
but  his  very  well  regulated  heartlessness.  "  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  men  of  letters  ;  he  was  also  a  very  wise  man  ;  but  to  make  him  out 
a  '  perfectly  virtuous  man,'  to  sweep  away  the  evidence  which  shows 
him  to  have  been  anything  but  perfectly  virtuous,  is,  we  doubt,  more 
than  seven  Scotch  professors,  furnished  with  seven  mops,  each  consist- 
ing of  a  brand-new  definition  of  virtue,  can  do  in  half  a  year  or  half  a 
century." 

"  Dynamic  Sociology  "  is  the  name  which  Mr.  L.  F.  Ward,  A.  M., 
has  given  to  a  new  work  on  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
age.  Assuming  that  sociology  is  a  well  established  science,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  its  various  sides.  Science  itself  is  of  two  kinds — pure 
and  applied ;  the  one  an  exposition  of  certain  laws  and  principles  ;  the 
other  their  practical  application.  In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Ward  di- 
vides sociology,  and,  considering  that  the  pure  sociology  has  already 
been  treated  of  by  other  writers,  he  seeks  to  elucidate  the  applied  soci- 
ology, giving  to  it  the  name  of  "dynamic,"  from  the  fact  that  in  it  is 
involved  the  direct  agency  of  human  direction  and  effort.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  two  volumes ;  for  sale  by  James 
White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $5. 


Announcements  :  Mr.  James  Payn  is  now  writing  a  new  story,  en- 
titled "  The  Canon's  Ward,"  which  is  to  make  its  first  appearance  here 

in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Bazar. Mr.   Austin  Dobson  is  editing  a 

volume  of  Cowper's  letters  for  the  Parchment  Library. Launcelot 

Goss,  author  of  "  Characteristic  of  Leigh  Hunt,"  will  shortly  produce  in 
England  a  volume  entitled  '■  Hesperides,  the  Occupations,  Relaxations, 
and  Aspirations  of  a  Life,"  which  will  treat  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
influence  of  Hunt,  Hazlett,  Wordsworth,  Swedenborg  and  other  writers. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Ignatus  Donnelly's  "  Atlantis,"  Harper  &  Bros. 

publishers,  has  extended  to  Spain,  and  one  of  the  foremot  of  Spanish 
scholars  is  engaged  in  making  a  translation  of  this  fascinating  work  for 
publication  in  that  country.  The  book  has  passed  through  ten  large 
editions  in  the  United  States,  and  has  also  had  an  extensive  sale  in 
England. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  education,  writes  "  C.  H.  W."  to  the  New 
York  Graphic,  was  commenced  in  Rome,  continued  at  St.  Paul's,  Con- 
cord, and  completed  at  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  took  high  rank. 
By  the  way,  have  you  adequately  noticed  his  portraiture  of  "  Uncle 
Sam  "  as  Mr.  Horace  Bellingham,  in  "  Doctor  Claudius?  "  If  so,  I 
have  failed  to  observe  it.  The  study  is  a  very  faithful  one,  and  Mr. 
Bellingham  just  takes  enough  part  in  the  plot  not  to  be  intrusive.  It 
would  be  worth  while  to  cull  the  descriptive  passages.  I  think  "  Doc- 
tor Claudius  "  very  much  cleverer  than  "Mr.  Isaacs."  So  modest,  how- 
ever, was  Mr.  Crawford  that  he  accepted  Messrs.  Macmillans's  offer 
of  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  not  knowing  it  would  be  as 
popular  as  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  now  in  its  seventeenth  thousand.  The  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Crawford,  at  one  bound,  has  leaped  into  the  front  rank  of 
literature,  and  will  soon  distance  Howells,  James,  and  the  rest.  His 
great-grandfather,  Colonel  Samuel  Ward,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Rhode  Isiand.  now  called  Brown  University,  and  served  with 
credit  in  the  Revolution.  He  carried  a  copy  of  "  Horace  "  through  his 
campaigns.  This  love  of  "  Horace  "  is  inherited  both  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Ward  and  by  Mr.  Crawford — who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  leading 
Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  day,  and,  in  fact,  a  thorough  student  and  well 
equipped  at  all  points.  He  may  not  know  as  much  Hebrew  as  his  ac- 
complished aunt,  Mrs.  fulia  Ward  Howe  (by  the  way,  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  can  send  a  bouquet  to  a  Hebrew  maiden  with  an 
inscription  in  her  own  tongue),  but,  like  her,  he  is  familiar  with  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Italian  (his  native  language,  for  he  was,  like  "  Mr. 
Griggs,"  born  in  Rome),  Spanish,  etc.  He  inherits  from  his  father, 
Thomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  a  certain  perceptive  power  ;  only  he 
clothes  his  thoughts  in  words  rather  than  in  clay. 


The  carriage  used  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  re- 
markable vehicles  now  in  existence.  It  is  more  than  one 
hundred  years  old,  and  is  constructed  mainly  of  glass  set  in 
a  frame  of  richly  chased  silver.  It  is  upholstered  in  blue 
velvet,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Arragon. 
Beneath  the  coachman's  seat  is  a  music-box  which  formerly 
played  as  the  coach  moved,  but  which  is  now  hopelessly  out 
of  order.  This  unique  carriage,  which  appeared  in  public 
for  the  last  time  before  the  corronation  at  King  Alphonso's 
wedding,  has  been  one  of  the  features  of  every  great  state 
festival  at  Madrid  during  the  three  last  generations. 


The  Earl  of  Westmeath,  who  died  recently,  represented 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Norman  families  "seized"  of  Irish 
estates,  for  the  Barony  of  Delvin,  the  second  title,  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  last  two  earls  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  the  present,  a  minor,  is  of  the  same  faith. 


Miscellany :   Mr.  G.  A.  Saia  has  dedicated  his  new  book,  "  Living 

London,"  to  the  Countess  of  Roseberry. Mr.  George  Macdonald 

has  been  giving  a  "  Reading  from  Robert  Browning "  in  London. 

Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  denies  that  Mr.  Swinburne  was  the  first 

writer  "  to  remove  Emily  Bronte  from  out  the  shadow  of  her  great  sis- 
ter's fame,  and  to  put  her  in  a  place  apart,  fronting  the  sunlight"  He 
declares  that  as  long  ago  as  1873  he  publicly  asserted  that,  in  certain 
respects,  Emily  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  three  sisters,  and 
that  in  being  the  author  of  "  Wuthering  Heights  "  she  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  written  a  book  which  stands  as  completely  alone  in 

the  language  as  does  "  Paradise  Lost"  or  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  nucleus  of  Milton  literature  which  is  being  formed  in  the  library  of 
St.  Paul's  School,  and  which  already  contains  several  interesting  copies 
of  ' '  Paradise  Lost "  (including  one  with  the  autographof  Robert  Burns), 
has  lately  been  enriched  by  copies  of  two  first  editions,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Osborne  Aldis,  of  Frome.     They  are  the  "Paradise  Lost"  of  1669 

(seventh  tide  page),  and    "  Paradise    Regain'd "  of  1671. Mr. 

Crawford,  the  young  author  of  "  Doctor  Claudius  "  and  "Mr.  Isaacs," 
is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  linguist.  He  is  a  devout  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  reported  that  he  will  shortly  return  from  Europe, 
and  will  hereafter  live  in  Boston. The  next  installment  of  the  Fir- 
ruin  Didot  collections  is  to  be  sold  soon.  Among  the  thirty-five  manu- 
scripts are  a  Psalter  of  the  twelfth  century,  executed  in  Switzerland,  and 
said  to  be  very  magnificent ;  a  Livre  d'Heures  of  the  Flemish  school 
with  fifty  miniatures  en  grisaille,  and  a  manuscript  containing  fifty-five 
miniatures  of  the  school  of  Memlinc.  Among  the  printed  books  are  a 
series  of  Livres  d'Heures,  volumes  with  the  autographs  of  Rabelais  and 

Bossuet,  and  many  fine  bindings. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 

not  know,  "uncut  "  in  the  expression  "  uncut  editions  "  refers,  in  the 
technical  language  of  bibliophiles,  not  to  the  leaves,  but  to  the  margins, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"The  king,''  says  the  Spanish  correspondent  of  a  German 
paper,  concerning  the  recent  court  scandal,  "has  already 
given  to  his  court  a  flavor  of  pronounced  corruption.  His 
first  enjoyment  of  the  royal  prerogative  took  the  form  of  an 
insistance  on  his  droits  de  seigneur.  His  profligacy,  shock- 
ing even  to  Spaniards,  has  been  at  least  candid,  and  his  sub- 
jects have  never  been  ignorant  of  the  times  or  places  when 
he  has  played  the  part  of  Haroun  al-Raschid.  It  is  gener- 
ally known  that  his  life  has  been  more  than  once  endangered 
in  his  street  rambles,  and  a  Gypsy  girl,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
nearly  put  an  end  to  them  with  her  bodkin.  His  passions 
are  apt  to  disdain  the  beauties  of  the  court,  and  gravitate, 
like  those  of  most  young  men,  toward  vulgar  celebrities.  It 
is  true  that  one  young  duchess  suffers  the  sometimes  envied 
taint  of  his  distinguished  preference  ;  but  the  ladies  who 
dance  for  him  after  his  little  supper  in  the  palace,  and  those 
whom  he  visits  incognito,  attended  by  two  of  his  faithful 
military  chamberlains,  are  of  the  common  class — circus- 
riders,  tumblers,  singers,  and  half-bred  gitane.  He  is  very 
active  and  supple,  with  a  bull-fighter's  physical  address.  His 
eyes  are  brown,  but  full  of  changing  tints,  and  his  mouth  is 
singularly  vivacious  and  expressive.  His  mustache  is  very 
fine  and  silken,  his  hair  all  but  black,  his  teeth  very  white, 
and  his  smile  extremely  fascinating.  He  is  less  hysterical 
than  most  Latins,  and  is  a  great  deal  more  brusque.  The 
queen  is  as  proud  as  most  Austrian  princesses,  and  is  in- 
clined, perhaps,  to  quarrel  rather  with  the  quality  of  her 
rivals  than  with  the  morals  of  her  husband.  She  has  not 
grown  very  popular  here — not  even  as  popular  as  Marie 
Therese  grew  with  her  French  subjects.  An  intense  virtue 
and  a  sullen  pride  are  equally  fatal  in  Spain  to  the  adoration 
of  the  common  people.  As  for  the  aristocracy,  while  it  views 
with  interested  alarm  the  profligacy  of  the  king,  it  observes 
with  polite  amusement  the  evident  jealousy  and  discomfort 
of  the  queen.  But  the  Austrian  contingent  of  the  court  does 
not  scruple  to  express  its  chagrin,  and,  indeed,  its  indigna- 
tion. The  queen's  Germanic  household  resents  the  circus- 
'  riders  et  id  genus  omne  with  a  loyalty  that  both  irritates  and 
abashes  Spanish  entourage  of  their  majesties,  and  it  is  from 
this  growing  discord,  if  from  anything,  that  the  domestic 
troubles  of  Alfonso  and  his  wife  will  derive  the  dangers  of 
publicity,  and,  in  consequence,  an  open  rupture.  Meantime 
'  Nuestra  Carmencita '  bounds  through  her  hoops  of  fire  as 
gayly  as  if  the  flames  were  not  likely  to  be  fanned  by  an  in- 
ternational complication." 


The  dude  must  be  all  "  broke  up,"  says  the  Boston  Gazette, 
since  the  latest  news  from  the  seat  of  war  proclaims  the 
downfall  of  all-round  dog-collars,  at  the  corners  at  least. 
The  hot  weather  is  probably  accountable  for  a  freak  that  is 
destined  to  save  the  neck  of  dudedom.  Had  not  those  cor- 
ners been  turned  down,  there  is  no  saying  what  frightful 
catastrophes  might  have  resulted. 


"  Did  you  ever  sit  in  one  of  the  '  grand  stands '  at  Coney 
Island,"  says  a  correspondent, "  and  see  the  girls  in  fancy 
stockings  wade  in  till  the  puny  surf  just  about  wet  the  tops 
of  them — the  stockings,  please  remember — and  then  hop  up 
and  down,  clinging  to  the  ropes,  and  yelping  ?  Well,  that  is 
what  you  don't  see  at  the  unheard-of  bathing-places  I  am 
telling  you  about.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  girls  who  are  expert  and  daring  swimmers — Murray  Hill 
daughters  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  summers,  who  walk  cool- 
ly down  to  the  breakers,  follow  out  the  receding  sweep  of 
water  till  they  reach  an  incoming  '  roller,'  then  poise  them- 
selves on  tiptoe,  stretch  their  arms  above  their  heads,  and 
plunge  headlong  into  the  wall  of  water  just  as  it  is  about  to 
break  and  dash  down  upon  them.  With  a  seething  sound 
the  crest  of  the  wave  shoots  upward,  combs  over  gracefully, 
thunders  down  upon  the  beach,  and  goes  back  with  a  roar, 
and  Miss  Murray  Hill  is  seen  floating  at  her  ease  out  beyond 
the  line  of  breakers.  I  saw  her  when  she  had  been  venture- 
some enough  to  do  just  that  thing  while  the  tide  was  running 
out  with  usual  force.  The  breaker  had  given  her  a  hard 
tussel  when  she  went  through  it,  and  she  had  turned  to  swim 
in  ;  but  the  outward  current  was  too  strong  for  her,  and, 
though  doing  her  best,  she  was  being  carried  farther  and 
farther  from  the  land.  Did  she  yell,  and  swallow  salt  water, 
and  strangle,  and  sink  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it :  she  raised  one 
hand  out  of  the  water  to  show  that  she  needed  assistance, 
flopped  over  on  her  back,  spread  out  her  arms,  and  lay  still 
as  a  mouse,  with  her  precious,  sunburned  nose  barely  above 
the  water,  letting  the  tide  have  its  own  way  with  her.  In 
one  minute  more  a  couple  of  stalwart  swimmers  were  at  her 
side  with  a  plank  and  line.  Then  she  rested  her  arms  on 
the  plank,  and  was  hauled  in  smiling,  for  which  service  she 
quietly  said  she  was  much  obliged. 


"  When  Oscar  Wilde  went  away,"  said  a  Broadway  florist 
to  a  Sun  reporter  recently,  "the  demand  for  sunflowers 
stopped.  I  continue  to  exhibit  the  Newport  sunflower,  a 
small  variety,  in  my  show-windows,  but  they  appeal  in  vain 
to  passers-by.  The  common  field  daisy,  which  came  into 
fashion  with  the  sunflower,  retains  its  popularity,  but  roses 
are  used  for  corsage  bouquets  where  daisies  reigned  a  year 
ago.  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
jacqueminot  roses  sell  now  for  a  cent  each." 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  been  a  conspicuous  spectator  at  the 
Coney  Island  races.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Gebhardt's 
horse,  Eole,  won  the  Coney  Island  cup,  Mrs.  Langtry  rode 
to  the  course  in  Mr.  Gebhardt's  carriage  to  see  the  contest, 
and  together  they  occupied  a  box  commanding  a  full  view  of 
the  course.  Mrs.  Langtry  wore  a  perfect-fitting  light-colored 
dress,  a  natty  little  hat  rested  becomingly  on  her  beautiful 
hair,  and  altogether  she  appeared  bewitchingly  modest  and 
retiring.  When  Eole  came  up  the  straight  ahead  she  gave 
way  to  the  excitement  for  a  time,  applauding  heartily,  and 
patting  Gebhardt  on  the  back  warmly  when  his  horse  passed 
the  post  winner  of  the  cup.  Others  also  congratulated  Geb- 
hardt, shaking  hands  and  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
When  it  became  noised  about  in  the  grand  stand  below  that 
Mrs.  Langtry  had  seen  the  race  from  the  upper  boxes, 
women  left  their  seats,  squeezed  their  way  through  the  pack 


of  men  on  the  lawn  in  front,  and  peered  up  into  the  private 
box  where  Mrs.  Langtry  sat  with  her  face  wreathed  in 
smiles  after  Eole's  victory.  The  pair  drove  away  between 
the  steeple-chase  and  the  run  off  after  the  dead  heat.  The 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  many  cheering  when 
the  driver  cracked  his  whip  and  the  horses  started  away. 


Man-milliners  are  on  the  increase  in  Europe.  They  are 
now  employed  in  all  the  fashionable  millinery  establish- 
ments of  Paris  and  London.  It  is  said  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  it  should  be  so,  in  order  to  restore  the  lost  bal- 
ance, and,  since  the  medical  profession  has  been  invaded 
by  women,  the  millinery  trade  has  been  in  its  turn  usurped 
by  men.  Of  course,  the  irresistible  Worth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it  all.  His  salons  are  at  least  as  fashionable  as  those  of 
the  great  Mesmer  Used  to  be.  To  inspire  Worth  with  a  real 
interest  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  Parisian  leaders  of 
ton.  To  get  him  really  to  do  his  best  is  as  rare  a  thing  as  it 
is  to  get  any  crack  teacher  of  singing  to  take  a  special  inter- 
est in  a  pupil.  But  when  Worth  is  really  personally  affect- 
ed, the  privileged  being  on  whom  his  artistic  attention  is  lav- 
ished well  knows  that,  beside  her  toilet,  all  non- Worth's — and 
even  Worth's  own  uninspired — efforts  are  bound  to  pale. 


It  is  said  the  fashionable  world  of  London  is  returning  to 
the  old  Queen  Anne  custom  of  chocolate  drinking.  If  this 
be  true,  a  new  style  of  cup  will  come  in,  for  chocolate,  to 
taste  well,  must  be  drunk  from  fragile  white  porcelain.  One 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  palate  is  this  association  of  del- 
icate white  china  with  rich,  thick,  dark  chocolate.  Even 
with  the  eyes  shut,  •"  color  "  in  the  cup  can  be  detected  by  a 
connoisseur  of  that  bilious  beverage. 


Five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen,  forming  the  "best" 
society  of  Vienna,  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  German 
Ambassador,  Prince  Reuss,  not  long  since,  to  witness  the 
performance  of  a  comic  operetta,  which  has  been  a  topic  of 
interest  for  some  time  among  those  concerned  in  it.  The 
operetta  is  called  "Ten  Girls  and  No  Husband."  Both 
words  and  music  are  by  Viennese  authors.  A  father  has  ten 
girls,  who  are  all  pretty,  and  whose  talents  have  been  care- 
fully developed  in  every  possible  direction,  so  that  they  are 
even  prepared  to  turn  soldiers,  if  need  be.  The  part  of  the 
father  was  played  by  Prince  Lichtenstein.  The  daughters 
were  personated  by  the  Princess  Auersperg  and  Kinsky,  the 
young  Princess  Mettemich,  the  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
six  more  young  ladies  of  equal  rank.  The  Princess  Pauline 
Mettemich  had  undertaken  the  part  of  a  pert  chambermaid, 
who  mimics  the  drolleries  of  her  master  and  mistress.  There 
was  a  round  of  enthusiastic  applause  when  the  ten  high-born 
ladies  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  an  old  Vienna  crack  regi- 
ment, and  performed  military  evolutions  at  the  command  of 
their  droll  father,  while  the  chambermaid  was  beating  the 
drum.  There  is  a  scene  in  which  each  girl  shows  her  special 
talent,  which  is  different  in  each  of  the  ten.  Thus  the 
Baroness  Rothschild  recited  a  monologue,  the  Countess 
Wilzeh  sang  a  comic  air,  and  the  young  Princess  Mettemich 
danced  a  czardas,  the  national  dance  of  the  Hungarians. 


"  TheJarge,  old-fashioned,  unglazed,  hand-made  sheets  of 
rough-edged  letter-paper,"  says  the  London  World, "  are 
likely  to  be  generally  used."  When  written,  the  letters  are 
folded,  tucked  in,  and  fastened  with  sealing-wax,  envelopes 
being  discarded.  The  fob-chain-and-seal  young  men  are  at 
the  bottom  of  this  little  movement,  and  perhaps  one.  will 
hardly  be  considered  unreasonable  in  looking  in  some  quar- 
ters for  a  speedy  return  to  the  tight  breeches  and  generally 
picturesque,  if  somewhat  uncomfortable,  costume  in  vogue 
when  George  IV.  was  king. 


A  costly  pendant,  intended  for  a  birthday  souvenir  to  a 
well-known  New  York  banker's  daughter,  is  of  odd  design, 
and  one  of  great  originality.  The  shape  of  this  royal  trinket 
is  oblong.  It  is  encircled  with  rose  diamonds,  then  there 
are  four  rows  of  rubies  and  emeralds  alternately  arranged. 
The  centre  design  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  tarantula  ;  the  body  is 
formed  of  a  large-sized  emerald,  around  which  are  tiny  ru- 
bies ;  the  eyes  are  black  pearls,  and  the  diamond-studded 
legs  are  spread  in  glittering  beauty  over  a  web  of  gold,  so 
light  in  construction  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  will  pro- 
duce a  tremulousness  which  gives  a  crawling  aspect  to  the 
spider  that  is  wonderfully  realistic,  a  mechanism  that  will 
doubtless  fail  to  gain  appreciation  with  those  ladies  who  are 
easily  agitated. 

Lawn-tennis  suits  are  made  of  woolen  stuffs  in  stripes  of 
terra-cotta,  sorrel-green,  orange,  strawberry,  primrose,  and 
bronze.  Yellow  is  the  leading  color,  and  is  very  effective, 
combined  with  moss  green  or  Egyptian  red.  A  pretty  lawn- 
tennis  costume  for  young  girls  is  a  crushed  strawberry  skirt, 
with  blouse  of  gray  Holland,  gathered  at  the  waist,  and 
trimmed  with  a  frill  of  the  material.  A  large  pocket  is  placed 
in  front  to  hold  the  balls.  The  hat  is  trimmed  with  crashed 
strawberry  ribbon. 

Taking  the  common  "safety-pin"  as  a  starting-point,  the 
various  types  into  which  the  variants  fall  are  classified  and 
exemplified  very  thoroughly  in  this  little  article.  Not  a  single 
part  of  the  simple,  though  not  primitive,  instrument  but  has 
suffered  some  strange  metamorphosis.  Now  the  catch  is 
flattened  into  a  disk  or  diamond-shaped  plate,  now  length- 
ened into  a  tube,  now  knobbed  and  put  back  to  the  bow  ; 
the  bow  is  alternately  shortened,  lengthened,  squared, 
rounded,  decked  with  studs,  grain- work,  braces,  rings,  plates, 
amber  beads,  figures  of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  men,  or 
tricked  with  hanging  ornaments,  while  the  spring  is  found 
doubled,  multiplied  into  coils,  changed  into  a  solid  roll  or 
hinge,  or  magnified  into  gigantic  proportions  in  relation  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  brooch.  The  Italian  groups,  with 
either  simple  or  two-springed  bow,  are  very  distinct ;  the 
Hungaro-Scandinavian  examples  are  marked  by  their  spiral 
catch  and  coil  spring  ;  the  Greeks  characteristically  seized 
on  the  spring  as  the  feature  of  the  fibula,  and  curled  the  wire 
into  two  spirals.  The  history  of  the  fibula  can  be  traced  for 
some  two  thousand  years,  starting  from  its  first  appearance, 
about  ten  centuries  before  Christ. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  justice  of  the  peace  married  a  couple  recently,  and  the 
groom  asked  his  terms  after  the  knot  was  tied:  "Well," 
said  the  justice, "  the  code  always  me  two  dollars."  "  Then," 
said  the  young  man,  "  here  is  one  dollar,  that  will  make  you 
three." 

A  notoriously  wicked  citizen  of  Nashville  recently  got  re- 
ligion and  prayed  long  and  fervently  at  the  mourner's  bench. 
Finally  he  got  through,  and,  with  a  happy  smile  on  his  face, 
began  to  look  for  his  hat.  The  deacon  approached  him  and 
said  :  "  Well,  good  brother,  you  have  at  last  found  Jesus." 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I've  lost  my  darned  old  hat." 


At  the  Asbury  Park  baths,  the  other  day,  an  impatient 
young  man  walked  up  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  compart- 
ments, and,  knocking  on  the  same,  testily  inquired  :  "When 
in  blazes  are  you  going  to  get  those  pants  on  ?"  There  was 
a  faint  giggle,  and  a  silvery  voice  replied  :  "  Don't  know  ; 
when  I  get  married,  I  suppose."  He  had  mistaken  the  door, 
that's  all.  

Fools  and  children  tell  the  truth,  'tis  said,  and  to  illustrate 
we  will  give  the  story  of  Bishop  Wurtzburg  and  the  little  shep- 
herd boy,  of  whom  he  asked  :  "What  are  you  doing,  my  little 
lad  ?  "  "  Tending  swine."  "  How  much  do  you  get  ?  "  "  One 
florin  a  week."  "  I  am  also  a  shepherd,"  continued  the  bish- 
op, "but  I  have  a  much  better  salary."  "  That  may  all  be, 
but  then  I  suppose  you  have  more  swine  under  your  care," 
innocently  replied  the  boy. 


"  Look  yeah,  Jedekiah,  did  you  marry  Matilda  Jane  Huck- 
leback  ? "  asked  one  darky  of  another.  "  Dat's  jess  what  I 
did,"  was  the  response.  "  What  did  you  marry  dat  old  'oman 
for?  She's  ole  'miff  to  be  your  mudder."  "  I  married  her 
fur  what  she's  wuff.  Yer  see  dem  chillun  can  pick  a  power 
ob  cotton  dis  fall  ;  'sides,  she  owns  a  one-eyed  mule  and  a 
bedstid."  "  Is  dat  so  ?  Golly  !  Dat  'oman  offered  to  marry 
me  oncet  an'  I  'fused.    What  a  fool  I  is." 


General  Cler,  promoted  for  his  valor  in  the  affair  of  the 
Sapun  redoubt,  but  still  commanding  his  zouaves,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Traktir.  In  their  crushing 
charge  he  advanced  too  far,  and  would  have  been  killed  or 
taken  prisoner  if  there  had  been  any  rally  by  the  Russians. 
His  men  made  a  desperate  plunge  into  the  enemy's  ranks 
and  brought  him  back  in  triumph.  One  of  their  buglers  was 
then  ordered  by  General  Cler  to  sound  the  retreat.  At  the 
moment  when  he  put  his  bugle  to  his  mouth,  a  round  shot 
broke  his  right  arm.  With  his  left  hand  he  quickly  picked 
up  his  instrument,  which  had  fallen,  and  sounded  the  retreat. 
"  Well  done,  my  brave  boy  1 "  said  General  Cler.  "  Ah, 
general,"  replied  the  bugler,  "  is  it  not  lucky  that  it  was  not 
the  violin  which  I  had  to  play  ? " 


On  his  way  home  from  his  Western  trip,  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Talmage  saw  a  man  on  the  train  whom  he  thought  he  knew, 
and,  approaching  him,  he  asked  politely  if  he  was  not  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Sturges.  "No  you  don't,"  replied  the  man. 
"  You  don't  get  me  into  no  game  and  ring  in  four  kings  on 
my  jacks  !  I've  traveled  too  much  right  on  this  line  !"  The 
doctor  apologized  and  turned  away.  "  Do  you  know  who 
that  was  you  insulted  so  grossly  ? "  asked  the  conductor  of 
the  stranger,  in  an  angry  tone.  "  No,  I  don't,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  That  was  the  Rev.  Doctor  Talmage,  a  minister 
of  the  gospel."  "  Just  my  infernal  luck  ! "  ejaculated  the 
man  ;  "that's  me,  clean  through  !  I  thought  he  was  a  card 
sharp  from  Reno.  If  I'd  known  he  was  a  sure  enough  minis- 
ter, I'd  have  gone  into  his  poker  game  in  a  holy  minute.  I 
say,  you  go  and  explain  it  to  him,  and  tell  him  he  can  use  his 
own  deck  if  he  likes." 


A  passenger  on  a  small  steamer  running  along  the  Amer- 
ican shore  of  Lake  Huron,  hunted  out  the  captain,  and  said : 
"  Captain,  the  mate  is  drunk."  "  Yes,  I  presume  so,"  was 
the  reply.  "  That's  his  greatest  fault — he  will  get  drunk." 
Pretty  soon  the  passenger  returned  with  further  news.  He 
had  found  that  the  chief  engineer  had  been  accidentally  left 
behind.  "  Oh,  well,"  replied  the  captain,  "  some  of  the  fire- 
men will  put  her  through  all  right."  In  the  course  of  half 
an  hour  the  passenger  discovered  that  the  boat  was  over- 
loaded, short-handed,  and  leaking,  and  he  returned  to  the 
captain  and  reported,  and  added :  "  I  expect  nothing  else 
than  to  be  blown  up  before  we  reach  Lexington."  "  My 
friend,"  said  the  captain,  in  a  fatherly  way,  "  that  is  your 
only  chance.  We  won't  have  a  storm,  the  mate  is  sobering 
up,  the  boys  have  gone  down  to  stop  the  leaks,  and  if  we 
can't  blow  you  up,  and  settle  with  your  widow  for  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  I'm  afraid  you'll  live  for  many 
years  yet.  I'll  go  down  and  see  if  there  is  any  chance  for  an 
explosion." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  residing  at  Walmer  Castle, 
had  walked  one  Sunday  evening  into  Deal,  and  entered 
Trinity  Church.  After  wandering  about  for  some  time  in 
search  of  the  sexton  (who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  en- 
gaged elsewhere),  the  duke  ensconced  himself  in  a  roomy- 
looking  pew  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  After  a  short  time  a  lady, 
of  portly  and  pompous  appearance,  the  owner  of  the  pew, 
entered.  After  muttering  a  prayer,  she  cast  a  scowl  at  the 
intruder  which  was  intended  to  drive  him  out  of  the  place 
he  had  taken.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  who  he  was,  and 
would  probably  have  given  her  eyes,  had  she  known  him,  to 
have  touched  the  hem  of  the  great  duke's  cloth  cloak,  or 
asked  for  his  autograph.  Seeing  that  the  stranger  bore  the 
brunt  of  her  indignant  glance  without  moving,  the  lady 
bluntly  told  the  duke,  as  she  did  not  know  him,  that  she 
must  request  he  would  immediately  leave  her  pew.  His 
grace  obeyed,  and  chose  another  seat.  When  he  was  leaving 
the  church  at  the  end  of  the  service,  and  had  at  last  found 
the  sexton,  who  received  him  with  many  bows  and  saluta- 
tions, he  said  :  "  Tell  that  lady  she  has  turned  :':e  of 
Wellington  out  of  her  pew  this  evening." 
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John  S.  Hittell  is  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  eminent  as  a  journalist,  and  distinguished 
as  a  lawyer.  He  has  creditably  filled  public  station,  and  has 
adorned  private  life.  His  genius  and  his  learning  have  con- 
tributed to  place  the  Alta  California  in  the  front  rank  of 
San  Francisco  journalism,  and  made  it  what  it  proudly 
boasts  itself  to  be — the  largest  newspaper  in  California.  He 
has  codified  the  laws  of  our  State.  No  lawyer's  clerk  would 
feel  safe  in  the  court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  without  "Hit- 
tell"  in  his  pocket.  It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  code  that 
it  requires  no  law  in  the  head.  Mr.  Hittell  has  been  a  legis- 
lator, and  we  believe  we  do  not  over-estimate  his  rare  ability 
when  we  assert  that  he  came  fully  up  to  the  level  of  our  leg- 
islative standard.  Mr.  Hittell  is  literary  ;  he  has  written 
several  books.  He  is  statistical  to  the  last  degree,  and  ha? 
compiled  all  the  resources  of  California.  He  is  a  man  of  po- 
sition and  character.  He  has  quarreled  with  God,  and  writ- 
ten a  book  of  two  volumes  at  Him.  All  this  eulogistic  notice 
is  only  preliminary  to  the  announcement  that  he  is  now  trav- 
eling in  Europe  and  corresponding  with  the  San  Francisco 
Evening  Bulletin.  There  are  two  Hittells  in  San  Francisco, 
and  both  are  eminent — John  and  Theodore — and  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  in  attribu'ing  the  possession  of  all  these  virt- 
ues to  John,  we  may  be  doing  injustice  to  Theodore.  It  is 
John  who  has  stolen  away  from  the  labors  of  his  profession 
to  travel  abroad,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  the  oeculiar  views  of  Mr.  Hittell  that  we  lay  this  founda- 
t:on  nf  ^e=;orinrinn.  lest  our  readers  should  not  be  impressed, 
as  we  hav°  been,  with  fhe'r  noveltv,  thpir  orig-inality  and 
tSe'r  prr»c»'nl  'TTinnrt^pr-e.  European  travelers  of  Americar 
tvrth  and  education  "r,  abroad,  some  for  pleasure,  and  sonv 
for  tVip  education  'hat  is  afforded  in  studying  the  oeculiar 
chqracteristir=  of 'orei?n  people;  observing  their  habits,  their 
manners,  and  their  modes  of  life.  Some  find  delight  in  art 
and  art-ga'leries,  and  in  visiting  places  where  the  various 
schools  of  art  are  illustrated  by  the  works  of  illustrious  mas- 
ters. Some  go  to  Europe  to  spend  time  and  money,  to  see 
cathedrals,  palaces,  and  towers,  and  the  architecture  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Some  go  to  study  foreign  languages 
and  so  perfect  themselves  in  the  idioms  of  the  languages  and 
in  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  people  as  to  better  understand 
and  appreciate  the  literature  of  other  lands.  Some  go  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  have  done  Europe.  Some  very  unwise 
people  go  to  Europe  to  educate  their  children  ;  this  is  usually 
the  pretext  of  some  frivolous  mother  who  seeks  this  excuse  to 
escape  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her  native  land.  Some 
very  foolish  people  go  to  Europe  and  make  their  homes  there, 
and  affect  to  think  they  love  a  foreign  better  than  their  native 
home.  This  class  of  folk  is  of  two  kinds.  One,  rich  and  vul 
gar,  who,  from  causes  not  quite  convenient  for  them  to  ex- 
p'ain,  find  it  embarrassing  to  live  among  those  who  know 
them  well ;  vulgar,  rich,  socially  ambitious,  they  think  a 
sham  or  soiled  title  is  the  highest  and  only  evidence  of  no- 
T'  :  other  is  the  proud  poor,  who  in  some  obscure 
-■>..i  capital  can  make  an  inadequate  income  hide  the 
skeleton  of  unconfessed  poverty.  Mr.  Hittell  be- 
;-  Id  neither  of  these  classes.     He  visited  Europe  for  the 


purpose  of  making  the  discovery  that  foreign  travel  is  neither 
instructive  nor  interesting.  It  affords,  to  the  well-regulated 
mind,  neither  profit  nor  pleasure.  It  is  a  costly  and  toil- 
some vexation  which  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
Like  the  blase-,  tired  of  the  world,  who  looked  into  Vesu- 
vius and  found  nothing  in  it,  so  our  friend  Hittell  has  found 
Europe  altogether  uninstructive  and  profitless.  Hittell  is 
logical.  Thus  :  "  People  do  not  enjoy  travel  because  they 
prefer  fast  trains.  If  they  enjoyed  travel,  they  would  prefer 
to  prolong  its  pleasure.  It  is  not  natural  to  abbreviate 
pleasure."  If  our  friend  Hittell  really  enjoyed  travel  for 
the  sake  of  travel  he  would  prefer  to  be  a  week  in  his  voyage 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  And  again  :  "Seats  in  cars  are  not 
as  comfortable  as  seats  in  easy-chairs  at  home,  nor  berths  as 
comfortable  as  beds"  ;  hence,  true  enjoyment  is  found  at 
home  in  a  rocking-chair  or  in  bed.  "On  ships  people  are 
sick."  "Thesummerheatis  oppressivein  Italy."  "Ignorance 
of  the  language  is  a  source  or  discomfort."  "The  streets  of 
foreign  cities  are  narrow,  short,  and  crooked."  "Guides  take 
advantage  and  impose  upon  the  ignorant."  "Americans  igno- 
rant of  the  language  are  subject  to  extortion  and  vexation." 
"Extras,  when  ordered  at  a  hotel,  are  charged  for."  "Waiters 
demand  pourboires."  "  Railway  tickets  are  not  good  unless 
stamped."  "Sight-seeing  is  hard  work."  All  these  discom- 
forts, annoyances,  and  disappointments  are,  according  to 
Hittell,  incident  to  the  person  who  is  endeavoring  to  "do 
Europe  in  five  months  on  one  thousand  dollars."  Mr.  Hit- 
tell's  solution  of  the  entire  difficulty  is  for  the  traveler  to  stay 
at  home,  read  the  European  guide  books,  and  purchase  pho- 
tographs of  all  the  places  of  interest.  Thus  he  saves  money, 
avoids  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  sight-seeing,  and  stores 
his  mind  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign  coun- 
tries than  by  traveling  through  them.  Badeker's  "  Guide- 
book" is  preferred  and  recommended  as  better  than  that  of 
Murray  or  Harper.  We  do  not  criticise  Mr.  Hittell,  nor  find 
fault  with  his  complainings.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  some 
of  our  most  distinguished  travelers — we  mean  of  the  class 
who  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  newspaper  correspondence 
at  five  dollars  a  letter — to  bring  their  own  personal  expe- 
riences into  prominent  notice.  They  go  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  to  another,  warring  with  hotel  servants, 
guides,  and  beggars,  and  having  spent  a  day  in  this  unprofit- 
able contest,  spend  the  night  in  writing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  impositions  which  have  been  put  upon  them,  and  the 
vexations  they  have  endured,  as  though  anybody  cared 
whether  they  had  been  comfortable  or  not.  We  feel  con- 
strained to  place  this  last  observation  upon  record  in  view  of 
the  alarming  fact  that  Mr.  Hittell  threatens  to  write  at  least 
one  letter  a  week  to  the  Bulletin  for  the  next  five*  months. 
But,  as  this  will  be  his  only  trip  to  Europe,  and  as  his  ad- 
vice will  doubtless  restrain  many  from  going  there,  we  feel 
grateful.  Mr.  Hittell  says,  "The  instruction  gained  from  see- 
:ng  Europe  is  less  than  Americans  generally  imagine,"  and 
leain,  that  "  the  age  when  the  sight  of  foreign  countries  was 
rull  of  most  valuable  instruction  is  passed."  First,  because 
America  is  not  inferior  to  Europe  in  any  respect.  The  man- 
ners of  our  people  are  not  less  refined.  Our  government 
and  our  people — in  manners,  dress,  customs,  and  forms  o' 
worship — are  not  essentially  dissimilar  to  those  of  other  lands. 
The  necessity  of  travel  is  now  obviated  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  books  of  travel,  "  The  newspaper,  the  book, 
the  engraving,  and  the  photograph  enable  us  to  see  distant 
neople  as  they  are.  The  person  who  has  examined  photo- 
graphs of  Pompeii  and  of  the  articles  found  there,  and  has 
read  what  the  guide-books  have  to  say  about  them,  know 
more  of  the  place  than  the  man  who  has  walked  among  the 
ruins  and  seen  the  museum  at  Naples,  without  becoming 
familiar  with  the  information  accumulated  by  authors.  A 
oerson  familiar  with  art  can  form  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
nerits  of  the  famous  statues  and  of  the  pictures  of  the  old 
masters  from  photographs,  photogravures,  and  engravings, 
ind,  I  may  add,  that  in  the  same  manner,  he  can  get  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  nearly  every  notable  feature  of  scenery 
and  life.  All  the  beauties  of  architecture,  at  least  those  on 
the  outside  of  buildings,  come  out  clearly  in  the  photo,  which 
also  shows  the  ruins,  the  antiquities,  the  topography  of  the 
landscape,  the  forms  of  the  vegetation,  the  dress  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  shapes  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  the  forms  of 
their  vehicles  and  harness.  These  and  many  other  things 
are  shown  so  vividly  that  the  sight  of  the  original  subjects 
adds  little  to  the  impression."  Now,  if  Mr.  Hittell  only 
.would  have  added  that  the  modern  art  of  chromo-lithography 
has  been  carried  to  such  perfection  that  a  great  many  tour- 
ists— of  his  kind — will  find  as  much  pleasure  in  viewing  a 
colored  chromo  of  one  of  the  old  masters  as  in  examining  the 
original  1  This  gives  us  a  hint  in  a  business  direction,  which 
we  generously  give  to  the  Bulletin — viz.,  recall  Mr.  Hittell, 
and  recall  him  quickly  ;  don't  let  him  expend  any  more  of 
his  one  thousand  doilars  ;  bring  him  back  to  San  Francisco  ; 
have  him  bring  his  Badeker  with  him  ;  give  him  a  chair 
in  the  Bulletin  office.  Let  him  copy  his  letters  of  foreign 
travel  and  description  from  the  guide-book,  accompanied 
with  photographs  of  the  rivers,  antiquities,  topography,  and 
landscape,  and  let  the  Bulletin  Company  issue  a  chromo  of 
the  famous  paintings  of  the  galleries  at  Dresden,  Munich, 
Madrid,  or  Rome,  to  accompany  each  number,  containing  a 


letter  from  its  foreign  correspondent.  Mr.  Hittell  confesses 
that  "  the  longer  he  stays  in  Europe,  and  the  more  familiar 
he  becomes  with  its  language  and  usages,  the  less  discom- 
fort he  encounters."  This  is  encouraging.  Hittell  has  been 
in  Europe  now  three  weeks,  and  it  is  hoped,  if  he  should 
stay  the  full  five  months,  and  spend  all  his  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, that  the  country  will  grow  upon  him.  There  are  some 
historic  places,  where  events  have  occurred  which  shaped 
the  destinies  of  civilization.  There  are  monuments  of  art 
and  achievement  such  as  the  world  will  not  again  produce. 
There  are  magnificent  galleries  of  sculpture  and  paintings  be- 
yond the  price  of  governments  to  purchase,  and  beyond  the 
art  of  chromo-lithography  to  reproduce.  There  are  great 
cities,  with  their  millions  of  inhabitants,  affording  curious 
studies  for  the  inquiring  mind.  There  are  results  of  church 
and  government  rule,  and  of  institutions  and  laws  which 
have  been  in  operation  for  centuries  of  time,  seen  in  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  the  communities  where  ihey  have  been 
in  force.  There  are  specimens  of  splendid  architecture,  some 
in  ruins  and  some  defying  the  corroding  hand  of  time,  illus- 
trating the  life  and  manners  of  ages  gone  by.  There  are 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers  ;  grand  and  beautiful  scenery, 
and  a  thousand  places  that  inspire  and  delight  the  cultiva- 
ted mind  with  suggestions  and  thoughts  interwoven  wilh  the 
local  incidents  of  their  history  ;  legends  of  traditions  which 
the  poet  and  romance  writer  have  woven  around  them,  and 
which  defy  the  skill  of  the  photographer  or  newspaper  cor- 
respondent to  reproduce.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  think  Mr. 
John  S.  Hittell  had  better  come  home,  bring  his  Badeker, 
and  save  his  money. 


When  our  coast  was  threatened  with  being  overcome  by 
an  invasion  of  moon-eyed  barbarians  from  Asia,  and  all  our 
people,  without  distinction  of  color,  race,  or  former  condi- 
tion of  party  servitude,  were  in  accord  to  burn  English  ships, 
revolt  against  the  Government,  incite  insurrection  and  civil 
war,  unless  the  "  undue  influx  "was  arrested,  the  Eastern 
people  re  arded  us  as  monomaniacs  upon  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. When  we  threatened  to  arise  in  our  anger,  and  burn 
Chinatown  and  murder  its  inhabitants,  they  charged  us  with 
inhumanity,  and  forgetfulness  of  those  great  controlling  laws 
which  arise  from  recognizing  the  fact  that  we  are  children 
of  the  same  fatherhood,  and  brothers,  and  that  the  earth 
and  ils  fullness  are  the  common  inheritance  of  all  the 
human  race.  When  we  threatened  to  inaugurate  war 
against  the  invaders,  and  carry  our  victorious  arms  across 
the  Sierra,  and  find  upon  the  Rocky  Mountains  srme  pais 
where,  like  at  Thermopylae,  we  could  resist  any  host  the 
Eastern  Xerxes  might  send  against  us,  our  countrymen  over 
the  hills  insinuated  that  we  lacked  patriotism.  The  Honor- 
able Edwards  Pierrepont,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  res- 
olutions in  the  National  Republican  Convention,  admitted 
that  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  was  a  matter  of 
"  grave  concernment,"  and  the  Hoar  of  Massachusetts,  who 
presided  over  the  convention,  suggested  as  a  remedy  that  we 
give  the  Chinese  the  elective  privilege.  Commercial  greed, 
New  England  sentimentality,  religious  hypocrisy,  and  polit- 
ical stupidity  finally  gave  wav  to  our  pertinacity,  and  thanks 
to  it  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress — especially  in  the  Sen- 
ate— the  Chinese  incursion  was  arrested.  Now,  from  the 
other  side  of  the  continent  we  hear  the  wail  of  the  tax-payer, 
and  complaint  is  loud  in  the  la-'d.  An  invasion  threatens 
the  peace  and  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  our  Eastern  breth- 
ren. An  invasion  of  Irish  paupers  inundates  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  become  a 
matter  of  "  grave  concernment  "  to  the  New  York  swappers 
of  merchandise,  the  Boston  sentimentalists,  the  religious 
hypocrites,  the  political  idiots,  and  all  who  pay  taxes.  And 
vet  these  Irish  btrharians,  are  guilty  of  but  one  crime— viz, 
poverty  ;  they  are  "homogeneous  "  to  millions  of  other  Irish 
who  have  come  before  ;  they  easily  assimilate  in  the  politics 
of  the  country,  and  willingly  bear  office  :  they  are  white — 
when  clean  ;  they  are  made  in  the  image  of  Gnd;  they  are 
admitted  brethren  ;  the  law  justifies  their  becoming  citizens 
in  five  years  ;  the  Democratic  party  makes  them  voters  the 
first  day  they  land.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  Eastern  friends, 
and  have  no  patience  with  them  in  this  persecution  of  the 
oppressed  and  down  trodden  Irish.  Is  not  this  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  asylum  and  refuge  of  all  the  oppressed  ? 
Are  not  the  Irish  persecuted  by  the  hateful  Saxons,  and 
not  permitted  in  their  native  land  to  murder  or  steal  land 
without  feeling  the  iron  heel  of  the  master?  Does  not 
the  banner  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars  protect  all  who  come 
beneath  its  folds  ?  Is  that  grand  law  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  only  a  local  code, 
and  is  it  applicable  only  to  the  Chinese  and  to  Califor- 
nia? Does  not  the  missionary  argument  apply  to  these 
benighted,  ignorant,  heathen  Irish,  as  well  as  to  the  follow- 
ers of  Confucius  ?  Have  the  Irish  no  souls  to  save  ?  Does 
not  the  economic  industrial  argument  also  apply  ?  Who 
would  build  your  railroads  if  you  had  not  the  Irish  ?  Who 
would  perform  the  labor  of  the  country  ? — for  Americans  will 
not  work.  Who  will  pick  your  strawberries,  gather  your 
fruit,  wash  your  dirty  linen,  and  perform  your  domestic  serv- 
ice, except  the  Irish  ?  Who  will  be  found  to  rule  New  York 
city,  or  take  control  of  the  politics  of  the  country,  except  the 
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Irish  ?  To  what  use  would  you  put  your  penitentiaries,  your 
asylums,  your  pauper-houses  ?  Where  would  you  find  mar- 
ket for  the  present  vast  accumulation  of  whisky  ?  Wide- 
spread ruin  would  overwhelm  money-lender  and  whisky- 
maker  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
diligence  of  Irish  priests  and  the  generosity  of  Irish  ser- 
vant-girls, there  wou'd  he  no  marble  cathedral  in  New  York 
and  no  imposing  Roman  Catholic  edifice  anywhere.  We 
should  have  no  Cardinal  McCloskey.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Irish,  America  would  not  have  been  discovered,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  would  not  have  been  written,  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  would  have  ended  in  defeat,  the  civil  war 
would  have  terminated  in  disaster  and  dissolution  of  the 
Union-  Let  our  Eastern  friends  be  grateful  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln  ;  to  Kosciusko,  Von  Steuben,  De  Kalb,  Lafayette, 
General  Thomas  Meagher,  and  other  distinguished  Irishmen, 
that  America  was  discovered,  nationalized,  and  preserved. 
And  if  it  were  not  for  the  Irish,  where,  in  the  name  of  God. 
the  twelve  Apostles,  the  church,  all  the  Roman  saints,  and 
holy  martyrs — where,  out  of  hell,  would  the  Democratic 
party  be  ?  Let  the  recollection  of  all  these  things  temper  the 
unjust  prejudice  which  now  exists  at  the  East  against  these 
poor,  oppressed  Irish  paupers  whom  England,  in  her  gener- 
osity, is  now  aiding  to  reach  this  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave,  where  they  may  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  established  church  and  the  English  landlords,  and 
enjoy  unlimited  freedom  to  strike  for  wages,  to  riot,  and  to 
vote.  We  commend  to  our  Eastern  friends  a  higher  and 
broader  view  of  this  question.  Let  Christian  sentiment  pre- 
vail, and  let  there  be  given  a  generous  welcome  to  all  the 
paupers  and  criminals  who,  from  Ireland,  Italy,  Portugal, 
and  the  Swiss  cantons,  may  be  dumped  upon  our  shores.  We 
know  there  abounds  in  this  country  a  class  of  prejudiced 
minds  who  think  it  a  serious  crime  for  these  European  gov- 
ernments to  make  of  our  country  a  Botany  Bay  for  theirs  ; 
who  think  governmental  aid  of  paupers  to  reach  America  is 
in  disregard  of  the  comity  of  nations,  and  a  flagrant  violation 
of  international  law.  There  are  extremists  who  would  have 
the  American  Government  so  far  assert  the  dignity  of  its 
nationality,  and  first  to  demand  the  truth  of  this  immigrant 
aid  policy  on  the  part  of  England,  and,  if  true,  check  it,  and 
stop  it  at  the  cost — if  necessary— of  a  suspension  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  an  exequatur  to  the  English  Minister  to  the 
Republican  Court  at  Washington,  and  a  declaration  of  war, 
as  the  last  alternative  of  resistance  to  the  impudence  of  send- 
ing Irish  paupers  to  our  country.  A  war  with  England  would 
be  popular.  As  a  political  issue  it  would  be  immense.  We 
commend  it  to  the  Republican  party  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  political  allegiance  of  the  Democratic  Irish.  Let  it 
nominate  Sheridan  for  the  presidency — little  Phil — and  then, 
with  a  whonp-up,  rally  the  war  sentiment  of  the  country 
against  England.  The  scope  of  oratory  would  be  grand. 
All  our  old  Fourth  of  July  orations  about  the  tyranny  of 
King  George,  all  our  philippics  for  the  rescue  from  an  Amer- 
ican man-of-war  of  the  Southern  commissioners,  all  our  in- 
dignation for  the  crowding  infamy  of  the  Alabama  outrages, 
and  all  our  contempt  for  British  gold,  would  be  brought  into 
full  play.  Such  a  party  and  such  an  issue  would  sweep  the 
country,  and  perpetuate  the  Republican  party.  War  with 
England  wou'd  unite  the  North  and  South — the  South  by 
reason  of  what  England  did  not  do  in  our  civil  war,  and  the 
North  for  what  England  did  do.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  we  of  California  rise  superior  to  all  this  narrow  and 
bVoted  prejudice  against  our  Irish  fellow-citizens.  We  rec- 
ogn'ze  the  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  ;  that  America  is  the  asylum  of  all  the  perse- 
cuted and  oppressed  Irish  paupers,  who  lie  prone  and  bleed- 
ing under  the  iron  heel  of  Saxon  tyranny  ;  and  that  England 
is  engaged  in  a  noble  and  philanthropic  work  in  sending  them 
to  America  to  strengthen  and  build  up  our  Democratic  party. 


judges  alone,  of  all  high  government  officials,  have  to  pay 
their  own  traveling  expenses,  which  Field  freely  declares  he 
considers  to  be  an  outrage.  Of  course,  passes  are  offered  to 
him  every  year,  but  he  always  declines  them.  It  is  stated 
that  Field's  property,  estimated  at  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  mostly  acquired  since  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  bench."  A  Supreme  Judge's 
salary  is  by  legal  enactment  ten  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. We  all  know  the  social  demands  of  so  exalted  a  posi- 
tion at  the  national  capital.  Judge  Field's  distant  circuit, 
composed  of  California,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  imposes  upon 
him  costly  and  extensive  travel,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  true 
that  this  is  the  only  office  in  our  government  which  is  not 
provided  with  mileage  or  expenses,  when  the  incumbent 
travels  for  the  performance  of  official  duties.  Judge  Field 
has  a  right  to  complain.  He  can  not  afford  to  accept 
courtesies  from  railroad  companies,  and  we  think  he  might 
have  been  spared  the  implied  insinuation  conveyed  in  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  ace  mutated  a  fortune  in  office.  It 
is  not  true  that  Judge  Field  has  a  fortune.  He  is  a  poor 
man.  That  he  has  brothers  of  great  wealth — acquired,  the 
one  as  a  lawyer  and  the  other  as  a  man  of  affairs — who  are 
so  proud  of  him  and  his  exalted  position,  and  so  generous 
toward  him,  that  he  can  live  respectably,  is  a  comment  upon 
the  policy  of  a  government  which  pays  its  highest  talent  in 
its  most  exalted  and  responsible  office  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  exacts  from  him  the  payment  of  traveling  ex- 
penses for  nine  thousand  miles  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties.  Since  Judge  Field  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential office,  and,  since  his  every  official  and  public  act 
must  culminate  in  a  judicial  decree  to  be  supported  by  written 
opinions  which  go  into  printed  volumes  and  become  a  part 
of  the  judicial  history  of  the  country,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  very  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  exempt  from  the 
small  and  captious  criticisms  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
journalistic  fiend,  and  why  he  should  not  be  let  alone,  or,  at 
least,  judged  by  his  official  acts. 


perance  friends  will  take  issue  with  us,  and  say  that  this  is 
bad  doctrine,  and  that  it  is  ungentlemanly  to  get  drunk  under 
.iny  circumstances  or  under  any  possible  conditions.  We 
do  not  think  so.  Our  most  excellent  grandfather,  who  served 
with  distinction  in  the  revolutionary  war,  made  it  a  patriotic 
duty  to  get  drunk  every  Fourth  of  July.  As  regularly  as  In- 
dependence Day  came  around,  our  grandfather,  with  a  score 
of  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  would  rendezvous  at  the  village 
tavern — which  was  kept  by  our  other  grandfather,  whose 
father  was  suspected  of  having  been  a  Tory — and  there  get 
patriotically  and  gloriously  drunk.  In  their  cups,  these 
heroes  would  fight  their  battles  over  again,  and  recall  the 
memories  of  those  hard  campaigns  which  gave  to  the  world 
a  republican  empire  ;  and  who  shall  sav  that  this  was  not  a 
right  and  privilege  earned  by  honorable  service  on  the  bat- 
tle-field ?  We  are  indulgent  to  the  soldier  of  the  civil  war. 
He  went  in  with  youth,  health,  valor,  courage,  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  simple  habits  of  a  virtuous  country  boy  ;  he 
came  out  demoralized,  broken  in  health,  wounded,  poor,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  life  lost.  He  gets  drunk.  He  comes 
to  us  trembling  with  delirium,  nerves  all  shattered,  lies  to 
us,  and  begs  a  quarte/  to  get  his  breakfast.  We  know  he 
wants  rum.  We  never  refused  a  drunken  soldier  the  alms 
he  asked.  If  we  have  not  the  money,  we  borrow  it.  He  is 
past  reform.  We  have  no  time  to  attempt  his  reform.  We 
wish  he  could  join  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  become  a  Good 
Templar,  settle  down  in  life,  make  a  fortune,  and  build  a 
railroad,  or  open  a  bank,  but  just  for  the  moment  his  shat- 
tered nerves  demand  a  drink,  and  we  have  not  the  mean- 
ness, nor  hypocrisy,  nor  ingratitude,  to  refuse  the  bit  or 
quarter  asked  for  bread.  We  would  scorn  to  offer  him  a 
ticket  for  a  meal  at  a  Quaker  Dairy  or  temperance  restau- 
rant ;  better  men  than  we  may  do  this.  We  give  him  the 
coin,  and  watch  him  as  he  slips  round  the  corner  and  comes 
back  with  grateful,  smiling,  happy  face  ;  and  we  are  glad 
that  he  has  found  a  moment's  relief  through  our  aid  from  the 
appetite  that  gnaws  like  a  wolf. 


Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties, 
is  again  in  California.  It  is  understood  that  after  the  term 
of  his  court  he  will,  with  Mrs.  Field,  visit  Japan.  Judge 
Field  will  have  well  earned  his  vacation,  and,  we  hope, 
pleasurable  trip  to  this  most  interesting  country  when  he 
shall  have  patiently  waded  through  bis  calendar.  As  we  un- 
derstand, the  San  Mateo  railroad  cases  are  to  come  again  to 
trial.  The  duties  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  become  most  arduous  ;  the  ca'endar  increases 
in  length,  and  the  cases  grow  in  importance.  Judge  Field 
has  labored  diligently  and  well  during  the  season.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  all  prominent  men  to  be  inteiviewed  ;  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  most  to  be  misrepresented.  He  would  not  be 
a  good  reporter  who  had  not  the  element  of  malice  in  his 
composition,  who  would  lose  the  opportunity  to  sting  or 
stab.  The  "  Associated  Press,"  that  unknown,  nameless,  and 
irresponsible  national  liar,  sends  over  the  wires  the  follow- 
ing :  "  New  York,  June  30. — The  Tribune  calls  attention  to 
the  recent  statement  of  Justice  Field  that  he  travels  nine 
thousand  miles  a  year  in  attending  to  judicial  duties.  His 
traveling  expenses  amount  to  more  than  one  thousand  dollars 
a  year  when  he  goes  alone,  and  more  than  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  when  his  wife  accompanies  him.     He  says 


A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  on  the  second  of 
July,  to  take  measures  for  the  assistance  of  the  families  of 
certain  Irish  martyrs.  These  martyrs  are  the  men  who 
murdered  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  secretary,  Burke.  An 
Irish-American  Democratic  member  of  Congress-elect,  one 
Finnerty,  presided.  O'Donnovan  Rossa,  the  fiend,  who 
would  blow  up  ships  and  public  buildings  with  dynamite, 
was  the  principal  orator.  He  said  he  "  was  glad  the  Irish 
"  people  showed  such  spirit  as  to  murder  the  governor  sent 
"  from  England.  The  name  of  Joe  Brady  was  as  dear  to 
"  him  as  Robert  Emmet.  Convince  England  by  a  few  more 
"  such  examples  as  Cavendish  and  Burke  that  it  is  no  child's 
"  play  to  govern  Ireland."  This  sentiment  was  approved 
and  applauded  by  the  large  audience  of  men  and  women 
who  were  present.  "The  audience,"  says  the  reporter,  "was 
"  very  enthusiastic,  and  every  allusion  to  dynamite  was  loud- 
"  ly  applauded."  When  this  outrageous  and  cowardly  mur- 
der was  first  committed,  the  Argonaut  charged  it  as  a  polit- 
ical offense.  This  was  loudly  and  angrily  denied  at  Piatt's 
Hall  by  Irish  orators  and  priests,  who  undertook  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  act  of  the  English  government  to  throw  re 
proach  upon  the  Irish  cause.  When  we  asserted  that  the 
act  was  secretly  approved  by  every  Irish  agitator  in  Ameri- 
ca, all  San  Francisco's  Ireland  was  upon  its  ears  in  indig 
nant  denial,  Now,  every  brutal  and  cowardly  Irish  mal 
content  and  agitator  is  in  open  and  avowed  sympathy  with 
this  most  dreadful  crime.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  church 
establishment  or  a  nationality  can  be  successful  based  upon 
so  mean  and  cowardly  an  assassination  as  was  this  of  Cav 
endish  and  Burke. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  case.  Whether  Colonel 
Montgomery  Bryant  deserves  to  be  subjected  to  military 
court-martial  or  not,  we  have  not  the  least  bit  of  informa- 
rion  upon  which  to  predicate  an  opinion.  We  have  not  read 
the  evidence,  nor  any  part  of  it.  We  know  that  military 
officers,  as  a  rule,  are  indulgent  to  each  other,  and,  when  one 
of  superior  rank  drinks  over  much,  the  offense  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  and  condoned,  if  the  offender  is  a  gentleman. 
We  know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  military  graduates  of  West 
Point  are  gentlemen,  and  carry  themselves  in  their  military 
and  civic  association  with  general  propriety.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  military  officers,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  drunks. 
Quite  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  have  since  the 
war  gone  from  civil  life  into  the  army  who  are  no  credit  to 
it.  Some  men  can  get  upon  a  gentlemanly  drunk,  others  are 
always  beastly  when  drunk.  We  believe  it  is  admitted  that 
Colonel  Bryant  gets  drunk,  and  that  that  is  his  only  offense; 
so  that  everything  depends  upon  the  fact  whether  his  is  a 
high  toned  inebriety,  not  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman, or  whether  it  is  a  common,  vulgar  drunk,  during 
which  the  gentleman  is  merged  in  the  blackguard.  We  un- 
derstand that  Colonel  Bryant  served  with  distinction  during 
the  war,  and  made  a  good  record  for  himself.  If  this  be  so, 
then,  in  our  judgment,  he  should  be  indulged  in  an  occa- 
sional spree,  always  provided,  however,  that  it  is  a  gentle- 
manly one.     Now,  it  just  occurs  to  us  that  some  of_our  tern- 


Is  it  right  or  excusable  under  any  conditions  to  lie  ?  The 
man  who  will  not  lie  under  certain  conditions  is  no  gentle- 
man. The  woman  who  will  not  lie  under  peculiar  circum- 
stancesis  to  the  last  degree  unwomanly.  To  lie — under  certain 
circumstances — is  a  virtue.  To  lie  gracefully  is  an  art.  It 
demands  brains,  and  courage,  and  conscience  to  lie  under 
certain  conditions.  To  lie  is  sometimes  the  exhibition  of 
the  highest  courage,  and  is  oftentimes  inspired  by  the  purest 
and  loftiest  sentiments  of  humanity.  The  blunt,  conscien- 
tious person,  who  affects  to  think  it  his  duty  on  all  occasions 
to  tell  the  truth  is  an  offensive  bore.  The  woman  who  does 
it  is  a  scandal-monger  and  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  The 
child  who  does  it  is  an  enfant  terrible.  To  tell  the  truth  on 
all  occasions  is  to  so  violate  the  amenities  of  social  life  as  to 
make  society  unendurable.  To  lie  is  essential  to  politeness. 
Not  to  lie  is  to  be  rude.  Those  people  who  pride  themselves 
on  being  brusque,  frank,  outspoken,  and  honest  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellows,  are  simply  vulgar  and  ill-natured. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  excuse  or  palliate  an  unnecessary  or 
hurtful  lie.  The  liar  is,  as  a  rule,  a  coward.  The  child  begins 
to  lie  through  fear.  The  man  or  woman  who  makes  it  a  habit 
to  utter  a  deliberate  or  willful  lie,  to  the  prejudice  and  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  another,  should  have  his  or  her  tongue 
cut  off.  The  man  or  woman  who  will,  with  deliberate  malice, 
utier  a  scandalous  lie,  should  have  his  or  her  head  cut  oft". 
The  man  or  woman  who,  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  others, 
protecting  them  in  their  lives,  property,  or  reputation,  spar- 
ing their  feelings,  contributing  to  their  enjoyment,  or  increas- 
ing their  pleasures,  will  tell  a  lie,  deserves  to  be  rewarded. 
He  who  will  imperil  himself  to  tell  a  generous  lie  is  a  hero. 
When  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  said,  in  a 
court  trial  involving  the  reputation  of  a  lady,  that,  on  his 
royal  honor,  he  knew  of  no  act  to  her  prejudice,  all  England 
knew  belied,  and  all  England  applauded  the  telling  of  it  as 
a  generous  and  princely  act.  The  diplomate  takes  his  rank 
from  his  ability  to  artfully  manage  words  ;  the  lawyer,  be- 
cause he  can  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  The 
artist  lies  on  canvas,  and  that  is  not  the  highest  art  which  is 
truest  to  nature.  To  the  merchant  and  man  of  barter  who 
over-values  to  sell  and  cheapens  to  buy,  and  whose  whole  life 
is  an  effort  to  purchase  a  thing  below  its  value  and  sell  it 
for  more  than  it  is  worth,  the  ability  to  lie  is  as  indispensa- 
ble as  capital  or  credit.  If  the  priest  could  not  lie  about 
purgatory  and  hell  and  his  importance  as  an  intermediary, 
there  would  be  no  money  in  the  business.  The  lover's  first 
sigh  is  a  burning  lie.  The  husband  who  would  come  home 
at  a  late  hour,  attempting  to  fire  with  trembling  hand  a  sin- 
gle-barreled night-key  into  a  double-barreled  key-hole  with- 
out telling  a  lie,  would  wreck  his  domestic  happiness.  The 
politician  who  would  undertake  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  dear 
people  would  be  blown  to  fragments  ere  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  public  life.    The  editor  who  would  undertake 

to  conduct  his  journal  upon  that  higher But  there  is  no 

use  in  pursuing  this  illustration  ;  editors  don't  attempt  the 
impossible.  Whether  our  interrogator  is  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  in- 

swer  is  :  a  lie  under  certain  conditions  is  not 
excusable,  but  is  a  duty. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    ASCOT    PAGEANT. 


How  the  Ladies  Looked,  and  Especially  the  Prince's  new  Favorite. 


Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Goodwood,  are  the  three  great  racing 
meetings  occurring  duringjhe  London  season.  Epsom  takes 
place  during  the  last  week  of  May,  and  no  sooner  are  the  at- 
tractions of  its  celebrated  downs  over  for  the  year,  and  the 
convivial  hilarity  and  excitement  of  its  Derby  Day  a  thing  of 
the  past  until  May's  fourth  week  comes  around  again  with 
the  globe's  annual  revolution,  than  "  royal  Ascot  "  looms  up 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  England's  haul  ton,  and  draw 
down  to  its  regal  race-course,  set  in  the  famous  Berkshire 
heath,  the  e^ite  and  fashion  of  London  society.  Aside  from 
its  marking,  as  it  does,  the  height  of  the  London  season  every 
year,  the  Ascot  week  is  a  noteworthy  occurrence  in  high  life 
from  the  fact  that,  unlike  Epsom,  it  is  essentially  a  "ladies" 
race  meeting,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  crowds  of  rank  and 
fashion  who  throng  the  course  on  the  chief  days  of  the  meet- 
ing—the "Procession"  and  the  "Gold  Cup"  days— go  down 
as  much  to  see  the  races  as  to  see  each  other,  and  contribute 
to  a  gathering  of  beauty  and  bewitching  toilettes  unequaled 
the  world  over. 

Ascot,  on  these  two  days,  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Eng- 
land where  ladies  dress  extravagantly  in  public  in  the  day- 
time. Goodwood,  and  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket-match 
at  Ford's,  are  other  occasions  where  fine  dressing  is  indulged 
in  by  daylight.  But  by  the  time  these  events  occur  the  edge 
of  the  season's  vim  is  considerably  blunted,  and  many  people 
have  slipped  out  of  town  to  their  yachts  and  shooting  quar- 
ters, to  prepare  for  the  memorable  "  First  "  among  the  stub- 
ble and  turnips  ;  so  that  at  neither  is  there  the  show  of  veri- 
table swelldom  in  all  its  beauty,  grandeur,  rank,  and  power, 
as  at  Ascot.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the  attractions  of  Ascot, 
that  country  houses  and  villas  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
course,  which  non-racing  and  unfashionable  people  are  wil- 
ling to  let,  are  taken  only  too  eagerly  by  persons  of  fashion 
and  fortune,  who  cheerfully  pay  for  one  week's  tenancy  sums 
so  exorbitant,  that  in  other  less  favored  localities  they  would 
be  considered  a  high  annual  rental.  Large  parties  of  guests 
accompany  these  weekly  tenants,  and  the  houses  of  people 
who  prefer  occupying  their  own  quarters  to  letting  them  to 
strangers  are  filled  with  friends  and  relations,  and  the  whole 
neighborhood  assumes  for  the  single  week  an  aspect  of  gay- 
ety  and  life  unknown  during  the  other  fifty-one. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  went  down  to  Cowarth 
Park,  near  Windsor,  the  night  before  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting,  and  had  a  large  party  with  them.  Among  the  party 
was  the  Earl  of  Fife,  whose  chief  claim  to  that  fame  which 
makes  him  a  marked  member  of  the  Prince's  set  consists  in 
his  being  the  brother  of  two  notorious  sisters.  One,  Lady 
Agnes  Duff— a  great  beauty  some  years  ago — married  Lord 
Dupplin,  but  was  soon  divorced,  and  then  married  Mr. 
Flower,  whose  brother  is  married  to  one  of  the  London  Roths- 
child's daughters ;  the  other,  Lady  Ida,  married  Adrian 
Hope,  a  rich  commoner,  and  soon  gave  him  cause,  like  her 
sister,  for  a  vast  amount  of  pistol-practice,  were  such  the 
custom  in  England  nowadays.  But  in  peaceful  union  of 
sentiment  with  Lord  Dupplin — or  "  Duppy,"  as  he  is  play- 
fully called  by  his  friends—  he  also  took  his  grievances  into 
the  Divorce  Court,  and  contented  himself  with  a  "  rule  abso- 
lute, and  several  thousand  pounds  damages  from  a  certain 
co-respondent  duke,  who  was  decidedly  old  enough  to  have 
comported  himself  in  a  more  moral  fashion.  "  Duppy,"  by 
the  bye,  a  year  or  two  ago,  made  some  hard  running  to  capt- 
ure the  hand  and  heart  (and  her  father's  dollars)  of  one  of 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  daughters,  while  she  was  on  a  visit  in 
England  to  some  friends.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  didn't  seem  to 
fancy  the  Scottish  coronet,  depleted  bank-book,  and  some- 
what shady  reputation  that  Lord  Dupplin  had  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  a  handsome  dot,  so  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
Mrs.  Paget,  I  believe,  was  "Duppy's"  friend  and  backer 
from  first  to  last. 

But  to  return  to  Ascot  :  The  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Lord  Arlington,  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  and 
General  Baring,  with  others  of  less  note,  including  Mr.  W. 
G.  Craven  (who  also  is  divorced  from  a  rather  fast-going 
wife,  although  a  daughter  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hardwicke),  had 
places  for  the  week  at  Bracknell  or  Sunningdale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  was  at  Cleiveden  with  a  strictly  family 
party.  There  are  dozens  of  other  fine  country-houses  scat- 
tered about  within  easy  drive  of  the  course,  all  of  which  were 
full,  and  thousands  of  people  drove  down  or  went  by  train, 
especially  on  the  Procession  and  Cup  days.  The  Procession 
day  is  chiefly  attractive  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  drive  to  their  enclosure  in  great  state, 
with  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  leading  the  way  on  horse- 
back.    That  spectacle  over,  the  races  are  only  second-rate. 

I  had  been  asked  down  for  the  week  with  a  fairish-sized 
party  to  one  of  the  prettiest  places  close  by  South  Hill,  but 
some  engagements  in  town  I  couldn't  get  out  of  obliged  me 
to  miss  everything  but  the  cup  day,  for  which,  however,  I 
managed  to  run  down  by  train  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
and  of  it  let  me  tell  you.  In  its  incidents  and  general  pro- 
ceedings it  was  naturally  but  a  repetition  of  the  Cup  Day  last 
year.  The  same  sights,  the  same  people,  the  same  caval- 
cade of  four-in-hand  coaches,  the  same  throng  of  "Britain's 
bluest  blood  "  in  the  royal  enclosure,  the  same — or  nearly 
the  same — beauties  to  dazzle  with  their  charms  of  face  and 
figure,  the  same  excitement  as  the  race  for  the  golden  trophy 
was  run,  the  same  cheers,  the  same  losses  and  the  same 
winnings.  Naturally,  however,  the  horses  varied  the  monot- 
ony— they  were  not  the  same.  Instead  of  Foxhall,  who  last 
year  so  gallantly  carried  Mr.  Keene's  "  white  and  blue  spots  " 
to  the  winning-post,  America  was  this  year  represented  by 
Iroquois,  Mr.  Lorillard's  famous  "  Derby  winner."  Tristan, 
however,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  it's  hard  to  say  which 
Mr.  Lorillard  felt  the  worst  :  the  loss  of  the  coveted  cup  or 
his  many  bets.  I  understand  he  intends  sending  Iroquois 
back  to  America  at  once.  All  the  beauties,  old  and  new, 
were  in  attendance.  The  tops  of  the  drags  in  the  coaching 
enclosure  fairly  bubbled  over  with  them,  and  the  exclusive 
precincts  of  the  royal  enclosure — admittance  to  which  is  re- 
garded by  some  people  as  an  honor  second  alone  to  the  be- 
stowal of  the  Order  of  the  Garter — was  plethoric  of  pretty 
faces  and  stunning  toilettes.  Trust  Albert  Edward  for  that. 
Now,  ladies'  dresses  are  not  much  in  my  line,  but  a  lady 
•Vised  kindly  helped  me  out  a  bit,  and,  with  fresh  recollec- 


tions of  her  coaching,  I  may  remark  that  French  gray  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  color  for  gowns,  though  there  were  many 
other  tints  to  be  seen  ;  whole  costumes  of  white,  with  black 
silk  stockings  showing  beneath  the  short  skirts,  being  a  good 
deal  worn.  Such  was  the  dress  of  the  Countess  of  Dudley, 
whose  costume  of  white  India  muslin,  and  a  tiny  white  lace 
bonnet,  was  one  of  the  prettiest.  With  few  exceptions,  bon- 
nets were  the  rule.  One  of  the  exceptions  was  Gladys, 
Lady  Lonsdale,  who,  with  a  mauve  silk  dress,  wore  a  large, 
high-crowned,  black  straw  hat,  turned  up  at  one  side.  Lady 
Lady  Dudleys  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Athole,  was  in  light 
blue,  with  a  blue  bonnet ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
who  is  still  a  beauty,  notwithstanding  she  is  Lord  Mande- 
ville's  mother,  was  in  black  and  crimson.  Lady  Brooke's 
sister's  (Miss  Maynard)  dress  was  pale  Eton  blue,  with  bon- 
net to  match.  I  did  not  see  Lady  Brooke.  She  it  was  who 
rather  spoiled  Miss  Chamberlaine's  dress  of  white  and  silver 
at  the  Marquesa  Santurce's  ball  the  other  night,  by  appear- 
ing in  an  identical  one,  a  misadventure  which,  I  under- 
stand, somewhat  riled  the  young  lady.  No  one  exactly 
knows  whether  it  was  done  by  accident  or  on  purpose.  Mrs. 
Adrian  Hope  wore  gray  with  a  pink  bonnet  ;  Mrs.  Living- 
stone-Thompson was  in  white,  with  a  white  bonnet,  and,  like 
Lady  Dudley  and  all  the  other  white  wearers,  had  on  black 
silk  stockings  and  low  shoes.  White  was  also  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  costume,  and  she  had  gold  dots  on  her  stockings. 
Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  in  a 
ravishing  costume  of  French  gray,  with  a  touch  of  rouge 
under  each  eye  ;  and  Lady  Garoagh  in  two  shades  of  pink, 
and  a  white  hat  with  white  feathers.  I  came  very  near  for- 
getting Miss  Chamberlaine,  whose  toilet  was  quite  marvel- 
ous. The  famous  American  beauty  wore  a  dress  of  green 
velvet,  the  sides  being  of  white  flowered  satin,  a  high  green 
hat  with  a  large  white  ostrich  feather  completing  the  cos- 
tume. I  need  hardly  add  that  she  was  under  the  chaperon- 
age  of  Mrs.  Paget  (Minnie  Stevens),  whose  dress  was  of 
French  gray. 

Besides  the  above  well-known  faces,  there  were  those  of 
some  new  aspirants  to  "beauty"  fame,  who  attracted  much 
attention.  Among  them  Mrs.  Francis  Baring,  Lady  Isabella 
Phuster's  daughter,  a  tall,  dark,  strapping  young  woman  of 
nineteen,  much  in  the  style  of  the  "  Gypsy  Gladys,"  even  to 
her  prominent  nose  and  mannish  stride ;  Lady  Edith  Curzon ; 
Lady  Hermione  Duncombe,  Miss  Lane-Fox,  and  Mrs. 
George  Powell.  Though  I  have  put  Mrs.  Powell's  name 
last,  she  should  really  rank  first,  for  I  predict  that  she  is  the 
coming  beauty  who  is  to  outshadow  all  the  others.  Unques- 
tionably, she  was  the  most  admired,  and  Miss  Chamber- 
laine's already  declining  star  sank  several  more  degrees  be- 
low its  former  zenith.  But  four-and-twenty,  tall,  slight,  with 
black  hair  and  eyes,  a  marble-white  complexion  and  bright 
scarlet  lips,  she  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  style  of  beauty  which 
"  fashion  "  has  lately  decreed,  shall  in  future  be  the  fashion. 
Add  to  that  classically  chiseled  features,  the  whitest  teeth,  a 
willowy  figure,  a  small,  rounded  waist,  hands  that  take  five 
and  a  half  in  gloves,  and  feet  that  wear  one  and  a  half  in 
boots,  and  what  more  can  you  want  ?  Her  dress  was  a  short 
costume  of  embroidered  white  cambric,  a  small  black  straw 
bonnet  trimmed  with  white  flowers,  and  black  stockings  with 
white  dots.  Nobody  I  spoke  to  seemed  to  know  much  about 
her,  till  I  met  a  friend  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  who  had  come 
down  on  the  regimental  coach  of  the  Blues.  She  was  a  Miss 
Walsh,  before  she  married,  he  told  me,  and  her  father  a 
clergyman,  who  for  some  years  was  the  depot  chaplain  of  his 
battalion  at  Winchester. 

As  she  is  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  gal- 
lery of  English  beauties,  a  few  other  things  which  he  told 
me  about  her  may  be  of  interest  to  repeat  in  a  general  way. 
Five  years  ago,  when  but  nineteen,  she  married  Captain 
Powell,  a  retired  army  officer  of  sixty,  whose  income,  from 
well-invested  funds  left  him  by  an  aunt,  and  a  pretty  country 
place  down  near  Southampton,  made  ample  amends  for  the 
disparity  of  ages.  Prior  to  her  marriage,  her  beauty,  handi- 
capped by  economical  dressing  and  provincial-made  clothes, 
failed  to  attract  the  notice  it  deserved.  But  once  she  got 
command  of  the  ancient  captain's  check-book,  Redfern's 
tailor-made  gowns,  costumes  from  Worth  and  Pingat,  bon- 
nets from  Errington's,  and  boots  from  the  Burlington  Arcade, 
soon  wrought  such  a  change  that  she  began  to  gain  atten- 
tion in  the  surrounding  country.  But  at  last  she  tired  of 
dazzling  the  eyes  of  the  very  young  and  equally  old  army 
and  naval  officers  she  met  at  dock-yard  and  garrison  balls 
at  Portsmouth  and  Winchester,  to  which  her  aged  husband 
occasionally  took  her.  She  had  grown  to  have  higher  aspi- 
rations than  the  callow  admiration  and  gouty  devotion  of 
beardless  subalterns  and  hobbling  admirals.  So  this  year 
she  persuaded  her  husband  to  take  her  up  to  London  for 
the  season,  and  have  her  presented.  At  the  second  drawing- 
room,  in  a  Worth-made  white  satin  court-dress,  which  fitted 
her  like  a  glove,  she  made  her  appearance.  That  she  caught 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  eye  at  once  goes  without  saying  ;  and 
an  invitation  to  the  first  state  ball  .at  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  cards  of  admission  from  Mr.  Ponsonby-Fane,  the  Dep- 
uty Lord  Chamberlain,  to  the  royal  enclosure  at  Ascot,  seem 
but  a  natural  sequence.  "  I  wasn't  at  the  ball  myself," 
added  my  friend ;  "  but  I  am  told  the  way  Wales  '  went  for ' 

her  valses  was  only  equaled  by ■    Just  look  over  there  ! 

only  equaled  by  that,  I  should  say." 

Following  his  nod  and  eye,  I  looked  over  to  where  Mrs. 
Powell's  unhorsed  victoria  was  in  position.  Standing  by  its 
side  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  bending  over  the  door  in 
earnest  conversation.  Then  he  opened  the  door,  and,  help- 
ing Mrs.  Powell  out,  the  two  sauntered  slowly  across  the 
lawn  together,  with — I  might  almost  say — the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope upon  them.  As  my  friend  and  I  passed  on  together,  in 
quest  of  some  champagne-cup  in  the  Guards'  Club  tent,  my 
eyes  fell  on  two  women's  faces.  One  was  that  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Miss  Chamberlaine's.  The  Princess 
was  talking  smilingly  to  Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  the 
Honorable  Oliver  Montague,  but  there  was  an  expression  in 
her  eye  that  tole  me  she  wished  she  wasn't  the  Princess  of 
Wales— just  then.  As  for  Miss  Chamberlaine,  there  was  an 
overdone  vivacity  in  her  manners  as  she  conversed  with 
three  or  four  titled  young  heiress-hunters  in  green  veils  and 
white  spats,  and,  despite  her  assumed  look  of  unconcern, 
the  conscious  draw  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  the 
verdant-hued  glitter  in  her  eyes,  as  they  flashed  a  side-glance 
at  the  promenading  couple,  told  what  her  real  feelings  were. 
London,  June  14,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


The  sister  diamond  to  the  Koh-i-noor,  called  the  Dayrich-i-noor,  or 
"  sea  of  light,"  the  other  being  the  "  mountain  of  light,"  belongs  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  having  been  taken,  at  the  cost  of  a  campaign,  by  Aga 
Mohammed  Kahn,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  now  reigning  at  Teheran. 


One  result  of  the  new  acts  compelling  the  factories  and  bakeries  of 
London  to  consume  their  own  smoke  is  that  the  chrysanthemums  in 
the  Temple  gardens  are  now  very  fine.  The  rhododendrons  at  St. 
Paul's  and  the  fuchsias  at  the  Charlton  House  have  also  become  superb 
under  the  new  conditions. 

What  is  alleged  to  be  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  has  come  to  light  at 
Poitiers  in  an  old  chest.  It  was  sent  to  a  saint  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  century  by  the  Emperor  Justin  from  Constantinople.  It  is  mounted 
in-gold  and  enamel  of  exquisite  Byzantine  manufacture,  and  excites 
great  interest.     It  disappeared  during  the  revolution  of  1789. 

A  local  correspondent  of  the  Troy  Times  mistakenly  says  :  "  '  Aunt 
Betsy '  Rideout,  living  in  Maine,  was  one  of  twin  children,  born,  the 
one  on  the  last  hours  of  December  31,  1799,  and  the  other  on  the  dawn- 
ing moments  of  January  1,  1800.  Thus  these  two  children  celebrated 
birthdays  representing  two  centuries."  They  were  both  born  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  this  correspondent,  probably,  will  never  be  con- 
vinced of  it. 

The  names  of  Derby  winners  make  a  curious  list,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  A  masquerade  representing  them  in  character  would,  but  for 
the  absence  of  ladies,  be  as  animated  and  motley  a  gathering  as  could 
well  be  'conceived.  Among  the  wearers  of  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf 
have  been  a  hermit,  two  saints,  a  pope,  an  ancient  Briton,  a  red  Indian, 
a  Greek,  a  Trojan,  a  gladiator,  a  flying  Dutchman,  an  Irishman,  an 
Australian,  a  sailor,  a  lap-dog,  a  spaniel,  a  Cossack,  a  Swede,  an  em- 
bassador, a  barbarian,  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  and  a  heathen  god. 


The  Echo  du  Nord  tell  a  strange  story  of  the  discovery  of  a  cavern  in 
the  mines  of  Bully-Grenay,  in  the  north  of  France,  containing,  among 
other  things,  five  perfect  human  fossils,  with  weapons  and  utensils  of 
stone  and  wood.  It  is  stated  that  the  bodies,  etc.,  have  been  removed 
to  the  towns  of  Lens  and  Lille,  and  that  in  the  museum  of  the  latter 
place  they  were  exhibited  on  Sunday,  April  22.  Invitations  are  said  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  and  to  the  British 
Museum  soliciting  the  attendance  of  some  members  to  examine  the 
cavern  and  the  remains. 

The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  has  long  been  famous  for  its  fire- 
works, but  the  manager  is  said  to  have  outdone  himself  on  the  evening 
of  the  Queen's  birthday.  One  of  the  ingenious  novelties  was  a  huge 
serpent  chasing  a  butterfly,  both  at  last  disappearing  in  a  shower  of 
golden  fire.  The  masterpiece  of  the  display,  however,  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  thirty  high,  which  is  thus  described  by  the  Globe  :  "  On  one 
side  rises  the  rock,  with  all  its  outlines  sharply  marked  in  lines  of  fire. 
Stretching  away  from  its  foot  is  the  sparkling  sea,  and  in  the  distance 
he  the  Spanish  ships,  also  traced  in  fire.  Tremendous  is  the  bombard- 
ment, and  equally  terrific  the  reply  of  the  indomitable  garrison,  until 
the  Dons  are  at  last  silenced  and  the  bands  of  the  British  troops  strike 
up  a  variety  of  patriotic  airs." 

The  game  of  billiards  was  invented  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  a  London  pawnbroker  named  William  Kew.  In  wet  weather 
this  pawnbroker  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  down  three  balls  and  with  the 
yard-measure  pushing  them,  billiard-fashion,  from  the  counter  into  the 
stalls  ;  in  time  the  idea  of  a  board  with  side-pockets  suggested  itself. 
A  black-letter  manuscript  says  :  "  Master  William  Kew  did  make  one 
board  whereby  a  game  is  played  with  three  balls  ;  and  all  the  young 
men  were  greatly  recreated  thereat,  chiefly  the  young  clergymen  from 
St.  Pawles  ;  hence  one  of  ye  strokes  was  named  a  'cannon,' having 
been  by  one  of  ye  said  clergymen  invented.-  The  game  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  'bill-yard,'  because  William  or  Bill  Kew  did  first  play 
with  a  yard-measure.  The  stick  is  called  a  '  kew '  or  '  kue. '  "  It  is  easy 
to  comprehend  how  ' '  bill-yard  "  had  been  modernized  into  "  billiard ;  " 
and  the  transformation  of  "kew,"  or  "kue,"  into  "cue,"  is  equally 
apparent. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  traveler  coming 
from  America  who  "passed"  some  hundreds  of  cigars  successfully 
through  the  Liverpool  custom-house  by  placing  a  five  rattlesnake  in  the 
chest  to  mount  guard  over  them.  Evasion  of  the  law  in  this  particular 
has  brought  its  own  punishment  more  than  once,  for  men  who  have 
padded  themselves  with  tobacco  underneath  their  clothing  have  died 
from  absorption  of  the  nicotine.  Spirits  are  rarely  smuggled  by  strata- 
gem, owing  to  their  low  value  in  comparison  with  bulk  and  weight,  and  the 
difficulty  of  stifling  the  characteristic  bubbling  "clink  "  of  a  liquid  when 
shaken,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Preventive  Service  has  well  nigh  demol- 
ished the  old  trade  of  landing  large  quantities  from  boats.  Certain  jars 
or  kegs,  labeled  "Specimens — with  great  care— to  the  Curator  of  the 
British  Museum,"  have  turned  out  to  be  full  of  the  best  French  brandy, 
in  which  the  enterprising  naturalist  to  whom  they  belonged  had  im- 
mersed a  few  thin  leather  effigies  of  serpents  and  fish  ;  but  heavy  penal- 
ties and  reduced  tariffs  of  duty  render  this  illicit  trade  far  less  profitable 
than  it  used  to  be. 

The  illness  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  calls  up  in  Europe  Voltaire's 
"  Candide,"  Doctor  Doran's  "  Kings  Retired  from  Business,"  and  Al- 
phonse  Daudet's  "  Kings  in  Exile,"  which  are  largely  quoted  from. 
Once  at  the  Carnival  at  Venice  Candide  and  his  pessimist  friend  Mar- 
tin sat  down  at  table  with  six  strangers,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
valet,  and  was  addressed  as  ' '  Votre  Majeste,  or  ' '  Votre  Altesse. "  One 
was  Ahmed  III.,  another  the  Tsar  Ivan,  who  resigned  to  make  way  for 
Peter  the  Great;  the  third,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  ("bonnie  Prince 
Charlie")  ;  the  fourth,  Augustus,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony (Augustus  the  Strong,  whose  helmet  in  the  Dresden  Museum 
weighs  two  stone,  and  who,  like  the  Roi  d'Yvetot,  was  in  every  sense 
the  father  of  his  people),  father  of  Marshal  Saxe ;  a  fifth,  Stanislaus 
Leszeynski,  father  of  the  wile  of  Louis  XV.  ;  and  the  sixth,  Theodore, 
"  King  of  Corsica."  The  last  had  no  coin  and  his  brother  monarchs 
paid  for  his  dinner.  Theodore  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St, 
Anne's,  Soho,  London,  at  the  expense  of  a  grocer  of  the  parish,  who 
wished  to  have  the  honor  of  being  chief  mourner  at  the  funeraf  of  a 
king.  His  other  mourners  were  his  creditors.  He  died  December  11, 
I7S6-  

A  very  curious  case,  which  has  been  before  the  French  courts  for  fif- 
teen years,  has  lately  been  decided.  It  appears  that  in  1866  a  certain 
zouave,  named  Jacob,  was  suddenly  invested  with  the  power  of  curing 
all  manner  of  bodily  infirmities  by  the  glance  of  his  eye.  The  letters 
produced  in  court  show  that  "Jacob's  cure"  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  ; 
marshals  of  the  French  army  were  among  his  clients,  and  one  of  them, 
who  was  lame,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  after  meeting  Jacob's  eye  "  he 
was  able  to  dispense  with  his  crutches  and  dance  round  his  garden." 
Jacob  was  as  generous  as  he  was  powerful :  he  refused  to  accept  any 
money  for  his  services,  and  rejected  the  offers  of  all  the  Barnums  who 
were  anxious  to  exhibit  him.  At  last,  however,  he  came  to  terms  with 
a  Catholic  publisher,  Monsieur  Repos.  "  Jacob  was  to  write,  at  the  dic- 
tation of  the  spirits,  a  work  entitled  "  Pensees  du  Zouave  Jacob  "  ; 
Monsieur  Repos  was  to  publish  it  at  his  sole  risk,  and  the  profits  were 
to  be  equally  divided,  a  further  condition  being  that  the  work  was  to  be 
published  without  the  change  of  a  word.  Unfortunately,  the  book 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  "whereof,  though  not  in  Dutch,  the 
world  too  little  knows,  the  publisher  too  much."  Monsieur  Repos  pro- 
ceeded to  recast  the  work,  and  Jacob  promptly  brought  an  action  for 
damages.  The  war  intervened,  and  Jacob  was  reported  to  have  been 
shot  as  a  spy.  In  1873  he  returned  to  France.  Meanwhile  Monsieur 
Repos  had  died,  and  his  heirs  could  not  be  found.  But  in  1880  they 
came  forward.  Jacob  at  once  pressed  his  action,  and  after  various  de- 
lays and  appeals,  he  has  been  awarded  two  thousand  francs  damages 
for  Monsieur  Repos's  presumption  in  tampering  with  the  words  of  the 
spirits, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE  PHANTOMS  OF  THE  SANCTUM. 


By  Robert  J.  Burdette, 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
Midnight  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Argonaut.  Silence  how 
silent,  and  darkness  how  darkly  dark.  No  sound  was  heard 
save  the  troubled  cockroach  chafing  with  the  sun-dried  paste, 
or  the  low  sigh  of  the  retiring  mouse,  bewailing  the  bitter 
fate  that  cast  its  lot  in  the  floury  paths  of  journalism,  rather 
than  in  the  luxuriant  furrows  of  a  church  with  a  modern 
kitchen  attachment.  The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in 
the  sky,  the  only  place  in  the  universe  where  any  time-keeper 
would  be  safe  from  the  eager  hands  of  acquisitive  men,  and 
as  they  set  it  by  guess  it  was  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  off 
time.  "The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober,"  which  was 
an  unusual  circumstance,  considering  the  time  of  night.  The 
silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  paper  curtain  told  how 
the  last  man  who  went  to  bed  had  been  unable  to  close  the 
window. 

Out  of  the  voiceless  gateways  of  the  misty  past,  out  of  the 
silent  ways  that  led  from  the  sunlight  of  yesterday  down  into 
the  darkened  labyrinths  of  week  before  last,  out  of  the  great 
wide  seas  where  sail  and  drift  the  poor,  wan  ghosts  of  youth, 
the  fair  young  dreams  that  never  grew  to  the  blessed  matu- 
rity of  waking  reality,  the  golden  promises  of  morning  that 
never  reached  the  bright  fruition  of  the  afternoon,  into  the 
sanctum  where  the  weary  editor  slept  with  his  genius-laden 
head  upon  the  lap  of  the  table,  with  noiseless  footsteps  came 
the  wan,  pale  ghosts  of  buried  Jokes.  With  features  sad  and 
reproachful  they  gathered  about  the  table,  poor,  vexed  ghosts 
that  hated  him  that  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
stretch  them  out  longer,  "because,"  said  one,  the  ghostliest 
one  in  all  the  train,  "  we  are  long  enough  now  for  a  London 
Times  paragraph."  They  woke  the  slumbering  humorist, 
who  shuddered  as  he  gazed  upon  the  grisly  spectres  bending 
their  worn  and  weary  countenances  upon  him,  and  would 
have  slept  again  had  they  not  stayed  him  from  his  rest. 

"  Say  on,"  he  said,  because  he  knew  that  was  the  proper 
thing  to  say  to  a  ghost,  and  inwardly  wondering  where  he 
had  seen  these  spooks  before,  because  of  a  verity  their  coun- 
tenances were  wondrous  familiar,  and  dear  they  seemed  to 
him  as  were  the  ruddy  drops  that  visited  his  sad  heart  during 
business  hours. 

The  ghost  of  the  Stovepipe  rises  between  the  desk  and 
the  waste-basket. 

"  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  about  five  minutes  ! 

I  am  the  wandering  ghost  of  the  Stovepipe  joke. 

Before  the  Rocky  Mountains  were  knee  high, 

Or  ever  yet  the  isles  of  Greece  were 

Patented  for  lubricants,  I  have  walked  up  and  down  the  world. 

I  am,  and  I  have  been,  a  blessing  and  a  curse, 

The  groans  of  strong  men  and  the  breathed  sighs 

Of  patient  women  follow  me,  and  hollow  laughter, 

With  its  mocking  tones,  walks  by  my  dented  sides. 

I  have  been  pounded  oft  to  make  me  small, 

I  have  been  slashed  and  pried  to  make  me  large  ; 

Against  me  has  been  raised  the  hand  of  man, 

And  my  gaunt  elbow  has  been  raised 

Against  the  world,  and  oft  against  the  ceiling. 

This  does  not  soot  me.     No ; 

My  time  is  out  of  joint,  and  I  will  spite 

The  reckless  man  who  tries  to  set  it  right. 

The  weight  of  slow  unfolding  centuries 

Hath  me  stove  up,  and  I  am  coaled. 

Yet  often  as  I  seek  my  low,  lone  grave 

Deep  in  the  mossy  woodshed's  dusty  shade, 

Where  nightly  with  his  song  the  love-lorn  cat 

Doth  fright  the  fearful  holloa  of  thine  ear, 

I  am  dragged  forth  again  that  men  may  mock 

And  with  old  white-haired  jests  make  merry  with  my  age. 

Yet  in  all  tongues  and  climbs  I  am  the  same 

Old  Stovepipe  joke,  ever  old  and  new, 

Deathless,  immutable,  unremembered,  and  unforgotten. 

Think  how  you  thought  to  stab  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 

With  thy  fresh  maiden  joke.     O  man, 

I  was  four  thousand  years  of  old 

Ere  thou  wert  born.     Despair,  therefore, 

Of  getting  off  anything  new  about  me  ! " 

The  ghost  of  the  paragraph  Mule  rises  between  the  dic- 
tionary stand  the  reference  library. 
"  I  am  Ihy  ever  faithful -Mule,  and  I 
Will  never  make  thee  laugh  again. 
I  am  the  friend  of  funny  men  ; 
Faithful  and  just   to  them,  but  now, 
Look  at  my  paint-brush  tail,  marred,  as  you  see, 
By  amateur  papers.     O  jester, 

When  the  world  was  young,  the  glad  earth  laughed 
To  hear  my  tuneful  note.     All  high  Olympus  rang 
With  laughter  of  the  gods,  when  Aristophanes 
Sang  of  the  same  old  Mule  that  you  led  out 
Last  week  in  your  first  funny  paragraph. 
Momus  and  I  were  friends,  thou  boy  of  yesterday. 
Age  does  not  make  me  old,  and  in  my  youth 
I  was  not  fresh.     Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld, 
You  see  me  now.     Let  me  hang  heavy  on 
Thy  copy  hook.     Despair,  and  let  up  on  me  I 
There  are  no  new  mule  jokes  except  the  old  ones." 

A  short,  thin  ghost  rises  from  the  floor,  and  stands  on  its 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"I  am  the  dreaded  Carpet-tack — ha,  ha! 

Blot  my  name  from  the  printed- world,  and  half  the  jokes 

Are  blanks.     I  am  thy  friend,  O  funny  man ! 

I  was  thy  father's  friend,  and  the  old  friend 

Of  his  great  grandsire's  sire,  when  he  was  young. 

Should  I  peg  out,  long,  long  I  ween, 

Your  hungry  eyes  would  feed  on  kalsomine 

That  clouds  the  unpalatable  ceiling,  ere  it  found 

A  Joke,  right  speedy,  with  good  staying  qualities 

To  take  the  pole  from  me. 

Ofttimes  ha3  man's  unwary  body  been 

By  me  punched  full  of  hateful  holes. 

Think  on  thy  buried  jokes,  and  me. 

Ah,  when  I  point  to  heaven  and  bliss, 

I  lead  to  woe,  and  misery,  and  wrath. 

The  tack,  when  trod  upon,  will  turn. 

Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  pen  to-morrow  I " 
Ghost  of  the  Goat  rises,  and  browses  upon  the  editorial 
manuscript. 

"Ah,  me,  I  am  thy  slave — but  never  mind; 

I  could— but  then  I  will  not.     For  I  am 

Not  dead,  but — For  but  I  am  a  joke, 

I  can  not  but  appear — But,  pshaw,  I  can  : 

I  can  butt  any  peer  or  commons  in  the  realm ; 

It  is  my  trade,  and  has  been — lo,  these  many  years. 

When  in  old  Rome,  691  B.   C, 

The  Acta  Diuma  was  printed  in  red  keel 

On  people's  doors,  Numa  Pompilius  laughed 


In  hard  old  Latin  no  one  could  construe. 

To  read  the  goat  joke  in  the  funny  column. 

But  now — Pardon,  it  is  my  motto, 

Semper  butt ;  to-morrow  in  thy  scribbling 

Think  on  me  ;  fall  on  thy  poindess  pen,  despair, 

And  get  thee  to  a  funnery.     Go  it  t" 
The  ghosts  of  the  Little  Green  Apple  and  the  Banana  Peel 
rise  and  look  tired. 

"Least  in  this  ghostly  presence  we  appear, 

Humblest  of  Jokes  di=quieted ;  and  yet 

Since  Eve  first  bit  and  Adam  fell 

We  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  twin  jokes ; 

The  same  old  jokes ;  of  doubting  up 

And  slipping  down  ;  of  slipping  down  and 

Doubling  up. 

We  are  the  song  and  dance  men  of  this  ghostly  crew. 

Oh  man  of  fun,  dream  on  us,  smothered  in 

Great  seas  of  ancient  ink.      Let  us  be 

Double  lead  within  thy  funny  bone, 

And  weigh  the  down  to  sober  book  reviews 

And  leading  editorials.      Despair, 

And  think  of  something  solemn. 

Think  of  the  business  manager." 
The  ghost  of  the  Front  Gate  rises  and  leans  by  one  hinge 
on  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"  Let  me  come  rattling  on  thy  shins  to-morrow. 

Would  I  could  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here, 

But  year  by  year,  as  funny  men  come  on 

To  flesh  their  jokeless  pencils  in  my  unhinged  ribs, 

I  must  stand  up  and  say  my  little  piece — 

The  same  old  piece.      The  long  years  come  and  go 

As  do  the  short  ones,  too,  and  yet,  through  sun  and  storm, 

I  never  change,  but  steadfast  pace  along 

The  same  old  single-footed  gait. 

I  sag,  I  slam,  I  bang,  I  hang  in  crooked  wise, 

I  open  oft,  and  sometimes  I  shut  up, 

But  never  does  the  man  who  writes  of  me." 

The  Ghost  of  the  Custard  Pie  rises,  and  sits  in  the  easy- 
chair,  waiting  for  a  visitor  to  come  along. 
' '  Joker,  I  am  an  ancient  ghost :    mark  rae, 
As  in  my  time  1  have  marked  many  men  ! 
Doomed  for  all  time  am  I  to  go  to  picnics, 
There  to  sit  in  the  grass  and  on  the  stumps, 
Until  the  young  man  comes  along,  arrayed 
In  pantaloons  of  palest  lavender. 
But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  the  picnic, 
I  could  a  coat-tail  unfold,  yea,  hundreds  of  'em, 
Would  make  you  tired,  and  make  you  want 
To  trade  your  Sunday  suit 
For  one  large  pair  of  overalls,  and  solitude  ; 
Make  you  back  clear  across  the  lawn 
And  lean  against  a  large  and  lonely  tree. 
Like  frets  upon  the  pineful  porkukilL 
And  this  eternal  blazin'  at  me 
And  at  my  picnics  is  a  large  part 
Of  your  stock  in  trade." 

The  ghosts  of  the  Cross  Father,  the  Young  Man,  the  Ice- 
cream Saloon,  the  Brindle  dog,  and  the  Spring  Poem  rise, 
and  try  to  look  happy,  but  weep. 

"  To-morrow  think  on  us,  unhappy  ghosts,  disquieted, 

Oh,  in  thy  jesting  think  on  all  of  us, 

And  blush  to  see  thy  fun's  antiquity. 

Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  jokes  as  old  as  sin ; 

There  is  no  joke  half  new  except  the  dude, 

And  there  were  dudes  way  back  in  '49, 

The  year  the  world  was  made." 

The  ghost  of  the  Mother-in-Law  rises,  terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners,  with  a  broom  in  one  hand,  a  flat-iron  in  the 
other,  blood  in  her  eye,  and  malaria  in  her  voice. 

"  Jester,  thy  Mother-in-Law,  thy  wretched  Mother-in-Law, 

That  never  had  a  quiet  hour  with  thee ; 

Who  loaned  thee  money  on  thy  wedding-day, 

And  never  saw  a  cent  of  it  again ; 

She  of  the  strident  voice  and  heavy  hand, 

With  whom  you  board  from  June  to  June  again, 

And  never  miss  a  meal  or  pay  a  cent, 

Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations  ; 

Because,  in  all  thy  jokes  uppn  my  name. 

Thou  never  said'st  one  joke  that  men  called  new. 

But  always  aged  men,  with  snowy  brows, 

Have  told  thee  where  and  when  thy  new  joke  happened, 

When  they  were  merry  boys. 

Oh,  when  you  think  of  me.  remember  this, 

And  seek  the  circus  to  find  something  gnu. 
The  ghosts  sigh  wearily,  and  vanish  singing  softly,  "We're 
a  band  of  brothers."     The  funny  man  starts  from  his  sleep. 
"  Give  me  a  pair  of  scissors !     Hand  me  the  dictionary  I 

Bread — bred  ;  that's  good.     No,  I've  used  that  before. 

O  solemn  humor,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  1 

My  jokes  look  blue.     This  one  about  the  cucumber 

Is  too  much  like  the  one  about  the  apple. 

What  fearful  puns  I  made  upon  the  fair — 

Fair,  fare  ;  "  fair  maids  "  and  "  hardly  fair  ;  "  two  kinds  of  fair. 

What  can  I  write  ?    A  joke  ?    I  will,  about  a  man 

Beating  a  carpet.     No,  a  woman  throwing  a  stone. 

No,  no ;  about  a  man  falling  down  stairs 

By  stepping  on  a  plug  of- laundry  soap  ; 

Alas  !  I  hate  this  dismal  funny  business. 

My  memory  hath  a  thousand  several  jokes, 

And  every  joke  hath  been  told  several  times. 

And  all  the  boys  condemn  me  for  my  jokes 

As  being,  at  least,  acscissory  to  their  theft. 

Methought  the  ghosts  of  all  the  various  jokes 

That  I  had  ever  heard,  or  read,  or  made, 

Came  to  my  desk,  and  every  one  did  show 

A  genealogical  record  running  back, 

Without  a  break,  four  hundred  thousand  years, 

And  every  one  among  them  wore  the  acursed  brand 

Of  the  Blue-pencil  dude." 


SHORT    SAYINGS    OF    GREAT    MEN. 


The  leading  club  in  Dublin  is  the  Kildare  Street.  It  is 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
consequence  of  the  Right  Honorable  W.  Burton  Conyngham 
being  blackballed  at  Daly's,  so  often  referred  to  in  Lever's 
novels.  The  club  is  accommodated  in  two  houses,  built  in 
1776  by  Sir  Henry  Cavendish,  teller  of  the  exchequer.  It 
has  seen  some  remarkable  episodes,  antagonisms  having 
sometimes  run  very  high.  When  General  Mather,  brother 
of  Lord  Llandalf,  received  eighty-five  "pills,"  Lord  Llandalf 
put  his  back  to  the  door  and  shouted :  "There  are  eighty-five 
rascals  here,  for  every  man  in  it  pledged  himself  to  vote  for 
my  brother.  I  denounce  eighty-five  of  those  who  hear  me 
as  scoundrels."  He  then  threw  open  the  door,  and,  for  the 
last  time,  descended  the  stairs  of  the  club.  It  is  said  that  a 
fire  is  lit  in  one  of  the  sitting-rooms  every  day  in  the  year. 
There  are,  in  fact,  few  summer  evenings  in  Dublin  when  a 
small  fire  would  be  unpleasant. 


"By  reading  one  book,"  said  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  when 
asked  in  what  way  a  man  might  become  learned. 


"That  which  is  called  firmness  in  a  king,"  Lord  Erskine 
once  said,  "is  called  obstinacy  in  a  donkey." 

When  told  that  the  penurious  Lord  Kenyon  was  dying, 
"  Die  ?"  asked  Ellenborongh  ;  "  what  will  he  get  by  that?" 

"  OneJongue  is  sufficient  for  a  woman,"  said  Milton,  when 
asked  if  he  would  instruct  his  daughters  in  foreign  languages. 

"  You  see  I  never  contradict,  andT  sometimes  forget,"  said 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  when  asked  why  he  was  a  favorite  of  the 
Queen. 

"  They  offer  me  a  statue,"  said  Bonaparte,  when  First  Con- 
sul, "but  I  must  look  at  the  pedestal  :  they  may  make  it  a 
prison." 

Rufus  Choate  once  said  to  one  of  his  daughters  at  the 
opera  :  "  Interpret  to  me  this  libretto,  lest  I  dilate  with  the 
wrong  emotion." 

"  When  the  sun  shines  on  you,  you  see  your  friends.  It  re- 
quires sunshine  to  be  seen  by  them  to  advantage,"  was  a.  don 
mot  of  Lady  Blessington. 

"A  good  discourse  is  that  from  which  nothing  can  be  re- 
trenched without  cutting  into  the  quick,"  observed  Fe"nelon 
in  his  letter  on  eloquence. 

"  I  have  always  observed  that  a  man's  faults  are  brought 
forward  whenever  he  is  waited  for,"  was  the  reason  Boileau 
gave  for  his  habitual  punctuality. 

Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  King  of  Naples,  in 
April,  1806,  in  displeasure  at  his  conduct  :  "An  exiled  and 
vagabond  king  is  a  silly  personage." 

"  If  I  perish,  my  last  thought  but  one  shall  be  given  to 
thee,  my  last  to  God,"  said  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees,  when  expecting  a  battle. 

Fontenelle  being  told  by  a  physician  that  coffee  was  a  slow 
poison,  replied  :  "Doctor,  I  have  been  of  your  opinion  for 
the  eighty  years  that  I  have  taken  it." 

"A  dying  man  can  do  nothing  easy,"  murmured  Franklin 
to  his  daughter,  who  advised  him  to  change  his  position  in 
bed,  that  he  might  breathe  with  more  ease. 

"Dost  thou  think,  man,  I  can  make  thy  son  a  painter? 
No  !  only  God  Almighty  makes  painters  ! "  said  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  declining  to  take  his  tailor's  son  as  his  pupil. 

"It  is  ill  arguing  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions,"  ex- 
claimed Favorinus,  yielding  to  Hadrian  in  a  rhetorical  argu- 
ment, when  he  probably  remained  of  his  original  opinion. 

"My  son  is  slain!  But  Christ  still  lives  :  let  us  on,  my 
men  ! "  cried  Frederick  Barbarossa,  when  the  death  of  his 
son,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  crusade,  was  reported  to 
him. 

When  asked  by  a  lady  if  he  did  not  fear  the  indiscretion 
of  his  secretaries,  Pope  Clement  XIV.  replied,  pointing  to 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  :  "  No,-  madam,  and  yet  I  have 
three." 

"Beauty  is  always  queen,"  said  Joseph  II.  of  Germany, 
offering  his  arm  at  Versailles  to  Madame  Dubarry,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  late  King  Louis  XV.,  when  she  demurred  at  the 
honor. 

Marshal  Lannes  said  to  a  colonel  who  punished  a  young 
officer  for  cowardice  in  his  first  engagement  :  "  Know,  colo- 
nel, that  no  one  but  a  poltroon  will  boast  that  he  never  was 
afraid." 

"  I  learned  to  smoke  in  the  king's  service  :  he  will  not  take 
offense  at  it,"  was  Jean  Bart's  reply  to  the  courtiers,  who  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  at  seeing  him  light  his  pipe  in  the 
waiting-room  at  Versailles. 

"If  you  can  engage  people's  pride,  love,  pity,  ambition, 
(or  whatever  is  their  prevailing  passion),  on  your  side,  you 
need  not  fear  what  their  reason  can  do  against  you,"  wrote 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  son. 

"  I  have  forgotten  more  law  than  you  ever  knew  ;  but  al- 
low me  to  say  I  have  not  forgotten  much,"  said  Sir  John 
Maynard  to  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys,  who  taunted  him 
with  having  grown  so  old  as  to  forget  his  law. 

"  He  would  fain  be  a  Grandison-Cromwell,"  remarked 
Mirabeau  of  Lafayette,  who  was  trying  to  reconcile  his  loy- 
alty to  the  king  with  his  duty  to  his  country,  appearing  in  the 
double  character  of  the  courtier  and  the  revolutionist. 

"Steanie,  Steanie,  those  who  live  in  glass  housen  should 
be  carefu'  how  they  fling  stones,"  remarked  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land to  his  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  com- 
plained of  a  mob  breaking  his  glass-windows,  which  were 
then  a  luxury. 

"Scrape  on,  gentlemen  ;  but  you  will  not  scrape  acquaint- 
ance with  me,"  said  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  some  soldiers 
in  a  bath,  who  were  scraping  themselves  with  a  potsherd,  in 
imitation  of  a  man  to  whom  the  emperor  had,  the  day  before, 
given  some  money  to  buy  a  brush. 

"You  are  now  going  to  burn  a  goose ;  but  in  a  century 
you  will  have  a  swan,  whom  you  can  neither  roast  nor  boil," 
exclaimed  John  Huss,  at  the  stake — "Huss"  signifying 
"goose"  in  Bohemian,  he  referred  to  Martin  Luther,  who 
followed  him  a  century  later,  and  had  a  swan  for  his  arms. 

Alarac,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded  Italy  in  408,  and 
advanced  to  Rome  :  the  citizens  induced  him  to  withdraw  by 
the  payment  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  silver.  When  they  complained  of  these 
terms,  he  said  :  "  The  closer  hay  is  pressed,  the  easier  it  is 
cut." 

Sir  Thomas  More,  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Francis  I.  by  Henry  VIII.,  feared  that  the  French  king  might 
order  him  to  be  beheaded  if  the  message  did  not  suit  him. 
"If  he  does  that,"  said  Henry,  "I  will  make  every  French- 
man in  my  realm  a  head  shorter."  "  But  I  am  afraid,"  re- 
joined More,  "  that  none  of  those  heads  would  fit  my  shoul- 
ders." 

When  the  Prince  of  Conde"  and  his  brother  were  sent  to 
the  same  prison  by  Mazarin,  in  1650,  they  were  asked  what 
books  they  would  like  to  have  brought  to  them.  The  Prince 
de  Conti  requested  the  "Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  Conde"  said  he  should  prefer  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  who  had  recently  escaped  from 
the  Bastile. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


A    CIRCUS    A    LA     BELLE     ETOILE. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  red  dust  of  the  highway 
into  the  cool,  locust-lined  streets  of  Sonora,  all  the 
phantoms  fled  that  had  been  bearing  me  company 
for  two  days  through  the  brown  mountains  of  Cala- 
veras and  Tuolumne.  We  had  ridden  over  the 
scarred  and  jagged  face  of  Smith's  Pocket,  through 
the  deserted  street  of  Red  Dog  ;  we  had  passed  by 
the  tumbling  chimney,  the  last  of  the  cabin  of  Ten- 
nessee's Partner  ;  we  had  crossed  the  Stanislaus,  and 
ridden  under  the  flat  shelving  brow  of  Table  Mount- 
ain— but,  as  we  clattered  into  Sonora,  they  all  fled 
into  the  classic  past,  and  only  the  typical  mountain 
town  of  to-day  remained.  It  is  a  pretty  little  place,  with 
that  heavy  atmosphere  of  dullness  hanging  like  a  pall 
over  it,  as  it  hangs  over  all  the  mining  towns  where 
there  is  little  left  to  live  upon  but  traditions  of  past 
glories.  Consequently,  it  seemed  an  intrusive  bit  of 
gayety  when  the  blaring  of  a  bra«s  band  rose  uncer- 
tainly upon  the  evening  air  from  a  distant  spur  of 
the  town. 

Some  one  said  there  was  a  Mexican  circus  over  at 
"  The  Tiggery,"  by  which  euphonious  name  that  dis- 
trict of  the  town  went,  where  the  darker-ski nued 
races  most  did  congregate.  It  is  not  good  form,  as 
the  Anglomaniacs  say,  to  go  to  The  Tiggery  to  an 
evening's  entertainment ;  but,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  traveling  Americans  always  faithfully  saw  the 
sights  of  Mabille,  we  concluded  to  go  to  the  Mexican 
circus. 

There  were  a  couple  of  tumblers  and  trapezists  per- 
forming, who  were  said  to  be  as  great  wonders  in 
their  line  as  the  "aerial  queen,  or  queen  of  the  sir," 
as  the  explicit  ring-roaster  used  to  put  it,  and  on  the 
night  before  several  members  of  the  more  aristocratic 
element  had  been  known  to  penetrate  the  unfamiliar 
quarter  to  see  the  flying  wonders. 

This  reassured  us,  and  we  picked  our  way  through 
the  sidewalkless,  lampless  streets  of  The  Tiggery, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  uncertain  wandering, 
traced  the  brass  band  to  a  small  circular  tent  around 
the  door  of  which  stood  a  group  of  boys,  who  kept 
up  a  running  fire  of  comment  upon  those  who  were 
so  bountifully  provided  with  this  world's  goods  that 
they  might  enter. 

Arrived  within,  the  accommodations  were  found  to 
be  of  primitive  nideness.  The  seats  were  ranged  in 
tiers  on- two  sides  of  the  tent,  and,  while  there  were 
no  differences  in  price  or  luxury,  the  right  side  was 
tacitly  given  to  the  gallery.  The  seats  were  rude 
boards  laid  loosely  across  a  rickety  scaffolding,  with- 
out so  much  as  the  ceremony  of  a  detaining  nail. 
When  any  sat  down  on  one  end,  they  were  given  to 
flipping  up  suddenly  on  the  other,  with  a  lack  of 
warning  which  scattered  considerable  dismay  among 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  wrong  neighborhood. 
The  janitor,  usher,  ring-master,  and  major-domo 
conveyed  the  idea  to  us,  with  many  manifestations  of 
Mexican  gallantry,  that,  as  our  party  was  a  peg  above 
his  ordinary  clientele,  he  would  himself  sit  upon  the 
other  end  of  our  board  till  the  house  increased  and 
filled  the  place. 

The  people  did  not  require  the  services  of  the 
usher,  and  found  their  way  quite  naturally  to  which- 
ever side  of  the  house  they  belonged  on,  till  three 
Chinese  women  entered,  and,  with  a  magnificent  dis- 
regard of  caste,  seated  themselves  on  one  of  the  dress- 
circle  boards.  Then  the  audience  arose  in  its  might 
and  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  dividing  the 
sheep  from  the  goats.  The  Chinese  women  were 
ordered  across  the  way,  and  took  up  their  position  in 
front  of  two  squaws.  Bat  they  felt  uncomfortable 
under  the  battery  of  attention,  and  finally  decided  to 
send  the  youngest  one,  a  little  girl  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years,  home. 

Meantime  the  dress-circle  was  filling  up  with  dark- 
eyed  senoritas  and  darker-eyed  senoras,  who  con- 
versed in  a  ceaseless  babble  of  mixed  Spanish  and 
English,  the  English  quite  as  fluent  as  the  Spanish. 

Every  one  knew  every  one  who  came  in,  and  hailed 
them  with  every  manifestation  of  interest,  and  with 
the  deepest  solicitude  for  those  they  had  unkindly 
left  athome.  Onehaplessgentleman,  upon  entering, 
became  sadly  entangled  in  the  trapeze  riggings,  and  it 
was  necessary  for  half  the  audience  to  cross  the  al- 
leged ring — for  the  audience  at  the  most  distant  point 
in  the  tent  was  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  hori- 
zontal bar;  and  on  his  being  adjured  to  "go  home 
and  bring  Julia,"  declared  his  willingness  to  comply, 
if  some  one  would  help  him  out  of  the  ropes. 

He  was  helped  out  accordingly,  and  departed  in 
search  of  her,  but  returned  later  alone,  and  kept  out 
of  the  ropes  with  even  greater  difficulty  than  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  first  entrance. 

The  lamps,  a  half  dozen  oyster  cans  filled  with  oil 
and  big  loose  wicks,  flared,  and  stank,  and  went  out 
at  odd  intervals,  for  there  was  no  top  to  the  tent  and 
the  night  wind  blew  in.  We  saw  quite  as  much  by 
the  light  of  the  stars  as  by  these  rude  footlights.  But 
whenever  one  went  out,  there  were  a  dozen  willing 
hands  in  the  audience  to  set  it  flaming. again. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  performers  would  appear 
at  the  door  in  his  tights  and  spangles  and  take  a  sur- 
vey, but  they  would  not  commence  the  performance 
till  there  were  enough  in  the  house  to  satisfy  them, 
so  it  -was  well  past  nine  o'clock  before  there  was  a 
rfuminary  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  clown  en- 

rhe  icusical  outlook  was  at  first  rather  bad.     The 


brass  band,  whose  uncertain  blasts  we  had  heard 
echoing  in  the  hills,  was  an  amateur  band  of  youths 
who  had  apparently  volunteered.  They  were  strug- 
gling frantically  with  a  popular  melody  as  we  went 
in,  and  waded  quite  bravely  through  at  lea~t  one  half 
of  it,  when  there  came  tremors  of  uncertainty  from 
various  horns,  and  at  last  the  whole  tune  went  to 
pieces. 

"  Boys,"  said  the  leader,  quite  superfluously, 
"boys,  we  broke  down.  We'll  begin  it  again,  and 
play  it  through." 

The  boys  gave  an  abashed  glance  at  the  dress-cir- 
cle, blew  a  mighty  blast  upon  their  horns,  and  did  go 
through  it  by  sheer  force  of  will,  and  with  such  a 
marked  individuality  in  each  one's  treatment  of  his 
own  instrument  as  rent  the  tune  to  atoms,  and  made 
the  blasts  a  long  succession  of  independent  sounds. 

But  when  the  business  of  the  evening  began,  three 
native  players— that  is,  to  say  Mexicans — were  dis- 
covered in  the  corner,  in  possession  of  a  violin,  a  cor- 
net, and  a  guitar,  and  they  strummed  and  blew  a 
peculiar  tinkling  unfamiliar  melody,  upon  whose  notes 
the  clown  danced  in. 

He  was  not  dressed  nor  whitened  like  our  tradi- 
tional clown,  but  wore  rather  the  motley  and  the 
jingling  bells  of  the  eld  court  fool.  His  jests,  too, 
were  all  in  a  strain  of  Rigoletto  or  Touchstone  philos- 
ophy, with  a  phy  upon  words,  and  much  of  the 
roundabout  tracery  of  logic  in  vogue  with  Shake- 
speare's 'ools.  He  entered  with  a  funny  little  one- 
step  dtnee,  nnd  held  up  his  hand  in  command  to  the 
mu^ic:  ins  to  cease  when  he  had  danced  himself  out 
of  breath.  He  then  made  a  brief  address  to  the  la- 
dies in  Hie  glowing  linguageoi  Spanish  hyperbole. 
There  was  a  pleasant  sensation  experienced  through- 
out the  dress-circle  ;  the  clown  held  up  his  hand  for 
the  music  to  go  on,  and  occupied  the  time  that  they 
were  engaged  in  flattering  comment  upon  him  in 
parading  pompously  up  and  down  the  small  centre 
space. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath  he  resumed  his 
speech,  but  this  time  waxed  funnier,  and,  after  his 
climatic  joke,  resumed  his  silent  pompous  parade 
again. 

The  delight  in  his  wit  grew  apace,  and  after  a  long 
string  of  doggerel,  in  which  all  the  changes  were  rung 
upon  female  names,  quite  as  our  own  clowns  ring 
them,  the  applause  grew  so  excessive  that  he  re- 
treated in  modesty  to  the  outside  tent. 

It  was  well  that  the  little  clown  became  so  popular, 
for  the  burden  of  the  performance  lay  in  his  hands. 
Aside  from  his  duties  as  wit  and  songster,  he  acted 
as  a  sort  of  breather  for  the  two  tumblers. 

Between  their  perilous  feats  they  stood  apart  and 
rested,  and  the  clown  became  a  trapezist ;  and  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  the  entertainment  he  intro- 
duced as  many  personations  as  a  lightning  change 
artist 

The  favorite  of  these  with  the  people  was  that  of 
an  old  Mexican  woman,  with  shawled  head,  such  as 
you  may  see  even  yet  praying  upon  the  floor  of  the 
old  church  on  Vallejo  Street,  quieting  a  clamorous 
baby. 

But  the  favorite  with  himself  was  a  patriotic  round, 
i  i  which  he  carried  a  tattered  and  much  begrimed 
Mexican  flag,  which  limped  and  hung,  and  would 
not  float  to  the  breeze,  there  being  no  breeze  to  float  to. 
History  does  not  recount  many  stirring  tales  of  the 
flag  of  Mexico  ;  but  such  glories  as  it  has  not  his 
clownship  invented.  First  he  paraded  solemnly  and 
silently  up  and  down,  as  if  in  the  throes  of  composi- 
tion ;  then  he  would  stop  and  give  an  apparently  im- 
provised address  of  ten  or  fifteen  lines  or  so,  and 
finish  by  striking  into  the  chorus  of  a  song — that  is, 
he  struck  patriotically  into  the  opening  lines  of  it : 
"  La  bandera  Mejicana" — but  let  the  musicians  play 
the  tune  out  and  the  imagination  of  the  audience 
supply  the  words.  As  the  chorus  recurred  no  less 
than  a  dozen  times,  the  amount  of  actual  labor  in- 
volved in  the  singing  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
discretion.  At  first  he  looked  at  his  audience  with 
an  intimation  that  it  would  be  a  delicate  compliment 
on  their  part  to  take  up  the  burden  of  the  music,  but 
they  were  irresponsive.  They  had  no  Mexican  patri- 
otism to  appeal  to.  They  were  Californians,  and  all 
there  was  Mexican  with  them  was  the  language, 
which  had  come  down  to  them  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance. 

The  clown  was  no  mean  gymnast,  and  the  trapez- 
ists  were  quite  worthy  the  brilliant  reputation  which 
had  preceded  them  up  town. 

They  were  a  pair  of  light,  trim,  agile  young  fel- 
lows, who  went  through  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
trapeze  specialties ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  new 
thrill  in  their  daring  as  their  white-clad  bodies  were 
sharply  oudined  against  the  dark  night-blue  of  the 
sky,  and  each,  by  turns,  seemed  to  put  out  the 
light  of  a  handful  of  stars  as  he  spun  and  turned,  or 
swung  by  his  teeth  or  his  toes. 

The  mere  idea  that  they  were  Mexicans  stirred  out 
of  their  dolce  farniente  was  an  unusual  one,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  followed  any  custom  of  our  own  sawdust 
ring  they  were  amusing.  But  when  they  returned  to 
themselves  they  grew  interesting  again. 

Each  of  them,  before  each  new  act  of  daring, 
picked  out  some  senorita  in  the  audience,  as  a 
knight  of  old  picked  out  his  lady  at  a  tourna- 
ment, and  gave  her  a  glance  of  deferential  admira- 
tion which,  in  its  boldness,  was  naive.  She  was  his 
patron  saint  for  that  one  variation,  and  when  he  was 


on  the  topmost  trapeze,  receiving  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience,  he  would  throw  her  a  glance  of  blended 
triumph  and  proud  humility,  which  seemed  to  say  : 

"  Beautiful  creature,  great  as  I  am,  I  am  at  your 
feet." 

As  a  rule,  a  new  Dulcinea  was  selected  with  each 
new  feat  of  peril,  but  upon  one  occasion  one  of  the 
trapezists  turned  his  melting  glance  upon  the  same 
senorita  twice.  By  some  occult  sympathy  there  was 
an  alarm  in  the  air,  and  a  mo.nent  later  we  saw  fire 
flashing  from  a  pair  of  Mexican  eyes. 

The  trapezist's  wife  was  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany, and  she  carried  on  her  duties  quite  as  primi- 
tively as  the  rest. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  a  handbag,  and 
took  the  money  from  the  ticket-man  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. Occasionally  she  was  summoned  by  the 
cries  of  a  baby  in  the  neighboring  dressing-tent,  and 
when  she  returned  she  not  only  immediately  collect- 
ed the  money,  but  gravely  counted  the  house  with 
her  forefinger,  to  prevent  chicanery. 

It  was  upon  a  second  return  that  she  arrested  a 
second  glance  between  her  artist  husband,  hanging 
in  mid-air,  and  a  handsome  senorita  on  the  top  row, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  a  certain  belleship  by  right  of 
her  montagues,  which  were  not  the  fluffy  montagues 
of  the  existing  fashion,  but  the  sticky  curls  of  our 
older  days,  known  as  beau-catchers.  The  treasurer's 
eyes  flashed  a  blue  fire,  and  her  lips  tightened  to 
ominous  thinness. 

It  frightened  the  senorita  and  the  recalcitrant  hus- 
band, and  it  frightened  us  too.  We  were  not  in  the 
mood  to  assist  at  a  domestic  tragedy  in  a  Mexican 
tumbler's  booth,  so  we  hastened  out  and  back  to  civil- 
ization, and  English,  and  comfort. 

But  nothing  could  have  come  of  the  senora's  wrath, 
for  the  uninterrupted  toot  of  the  cornet  and  twang 
of  the  guitar  continued,  and  there  was  the  echo  of 
ap-'iuding  hands  in  the  Tuolumne  hills  till  way  into 
the  iraall  hours.  Betsy  B. 


THE    DEAD    MINSTREL. 
Reminiscences  of  the  Late  Charley  Backus. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  says  the  New  York  World, 
Backus  was  a  pupil  at  a  village  school  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Rochester.  The  teacher  was  an  old  man, 
bent  and  gray-haired.  He  was  taken  sick  one  day, 
and  could  not  attend  the  school.  This  fact  was 
known  to  Backus's  brother,  who  communicated  the 
iact  to  Charley.  Charley  informed  him  that  he  would 
stop  at  the  teacher's  house,  and  if  true  they  would 
not  go  to  school.  Charley  did  not  return.  The 
brother  went  to  school,  but  was  late,  and  the  master 
was  at  his  desk.  The  boy  was  called,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  school,  received  a  dozen 
raps  on  his  knuckles.  The  master  that  day  punished 
severely.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  boys  punished 
were  all  the  larger  ones,  considered  as  school  bullies. 
While  the  teacher  was  going  to  the  black-board,  half 
an  hour  afterward,  all  his  white  beard  and  hair  fell 
off",  and  revealed  the  scholar,  Charley  Backus.  Many 
a  time  the  minstrel  told  this  story  around  the  fire- 
place of  the  Criterion,  and  laughed  as  he  showed 
them  the  places  on  his  knuckles  where  he  was  pun- 
ished the  next  day.  He  was  a  proficient  facial  con- 
tortionist, and  made  his  first  appearance  in  Cleve- 
land, as  jerry  Clip,  in  "The  Widow's  Victim."  He 
was  only  a  sub  then,  and  a  very  low  one.  At  this 
theatre  a  young  actress  named  Rose  Norton  was 
playing.  Rose  was  accustomed  to  going  home 
every  evening  in  a  carriage  with  her  mother.  Her 
father  was  taken  sick  one  day,  and  her  mother  came 
to  the  stage  door  and  iniormed  Charley  that  she 
could  not  meet  Rose  that  night.  Charley  promised 
to  tell  her.  When  Rose  left  the  theatre  stage  in  the 
evening  her  mother  met  her,  and,  as  customary,  re- 
ceived a  warm  kiss.  Everything  went  well  until 
Charley  remembered  that  Rose  and  her  mother  lived 
together.  The  surprise  of  Rose  may  be  imagined 
when  her  consort  attempted  to  open  the  carriage 
door  and  escape.  She  caught  him,  however,  and 
Jerry  Clip  was  discovered  as  her  mother.  Charley 
and  Rose  got  to  be  friends  soon  after. 

His  wink  would  have  made  a  man  laugh,  and  his 
grin  would  convulse  a  packed  house,  says  the  Sun. 
He  more  than  held  up  his  end  of  the  row  of  San 
Francisco  Minstrels.  Probably  his  most  remarkable 
doings  as  he  sat  at  the  right  (as  to  the  audience)  of 
the  ebony  arc  in  the  first  part  of  the  performance 
were  accomplished  with  bis  mouth.    This  extraordi- 


nary feature  was  a  rare  gift  to  one  in  his  profession. 
By  its  unaided  manipulation  he  could  at  any  moment 
bring  down  the  house.  It  was  his  especial  delight 
to  find  a  group  of  children  in  the  box  at  his  left  el- 
bow. He  could  turn  his  head  and  plunge  them  into 
paroxysms  of  laughter  by  simply  causing  his  mouth 
to  run  in  a  wavy,  catacornered  way  across  his  face. 
It  was  a  large  mouth  by  nature,  and  he  added  to  its 
vast  appearance  by  stopping  the  burnt  cork  an  inch 
or  so  short  of  its  confines,  and  filling  in  the  interval 
with  a  beautiful  vermilion.  He  could  describe  with 
his  mouth  a  circle,  a  crescent,  triangle,  a  parallelo- 
gram, or  a  streak  of  lightning  at  pleasure.  Every- 
thing that  he  did  with  his  mouth  was  full-grown,  not 
to  say  inordinate.  When  he  spoke  Italian  after  Sal- 
vini,  or  French  after  the  Bernhardt,  the  sounds  of 
these  languages  were  like  thunder  rolled  through  a 
bordering  of  St.  Vitus.  When  he  moved  his  mouth 
merely,  the  children  screamed  with  merriment ;  when 
he  spoke  through  it,  they  nearly  died  of  terror.  Mr. 
Backus  heard  that  a  gentleman,  insulted  at  some- 
thing he  had  said,  was  searching  for  him  to  shoot 
him.  He  sent  him  this  message  :  "  Kill  Birch.  He 
has  no  child,  and  I  have." 

A  insurance  agent  visited  him,  and  said:  "Mr. 
Backus,  I  would  like  to  insure  your  wardrobe.  It  is 
valuable.  I  have  insured  Mr.  Lester  Wallack's  ward- 
robe, which  is  also  valuable." 

Mr.  Backus  said  he  was  willing  to  have  his  ward- 
robe insured,  and  took  the  agent  to  see  it.  It  con- 
sisted of  several  wigs,  some  cotton  aprons  and  trous- 
ers, and  some  stumps  of  burnt  cork.  Charles  Kean, 
while  in  California,  witnessed  one  of  Mr.  Backus's 
imitations  of  himself.  The  next  day  he  sent  for  him 
to  call  at  his  hotel.  Mr.  Kean,  and  Mr.  Cathcart, 
and  Mr.  Everett  were  present.  Mr.  Kean  said 
"  Mr.  Backus,  I  saw  your  imitation  of  me  last  night ; 
it  was  good,  but  not  perfect.  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
instruct  you  so  that  you  will  be  perfect." 

He  made  Mr.  Backus  repeat  some  lines  after  him. 
The  latter  repeated  them,  but  did  not  imitate  him. 
Mr.  Kean  said  that  would  not  do,  and  Mr.  Backus 
then  imitated  him  to  a  nicety.  Mrs.  Kean  and  the 
actors  said  "wonderful,"  and  laughed  enormously. 

"Good  God,  Ellen,"  said  Mr.  Kean,  " do  I  mouth 
like  that?" 

"  I  remember  once  going  with  him,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "to  see  McCullough  play 
'  Virginus  '  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Backus 
had  come  down  to  his  theatre  to  play  as  usual,  but 
had  been  seized  with  a  slight  vertigo  and  decided  not 
to  go  on  the  stage.  He  started  out  for  a  short  walk 
and  I  met  him  accidentally  just  in  front  of  his  door. 
When  he  found  that  I  was  going  to  see  McCullough 
he  joined  me.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  is  just 
around  the  corner  from  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
House.  We  went  in  and  took  our  seats,  and  all 
through  the  play  Backus  made  comments  upon  Mc- 
Cullough's  acting.  He  watched  the  tragedian  closely, 
and  after  he  was  done  gave  some  spontaneous  imita- 
tions of  McCullough  that  made  the  men  who  were 
standing  around  the  lobby  roar.  He  said  that  the 
next  night  he  would  give  a  lengthy  imitation  of  Mc- 
Cullough, and  I  went  particularly  to  see  him.  His 
memory  was  extraordinary,  and  he  mimicked  every 
shade  and  expression  of  McCullough  with  marvelous 
accuracy.  The  firm  of  Birch,  Wambold  &  Backus, 
or  Birch,  Wambold,  Bernard  &  Backus,  as  it  for- 
merly was,  always  had  a  great  contempt  for  what 
they  called  middle  men.  Their  business  affairs  were 
carried  on  in  a  simple  but  effective  fashion.  They 
employed  no  such  men  as  treasurers,  book-keepers, 
accountants,  nor  business  managers,  but  every  night, 
after  the  performance,  they  all  gathered  in  the  busi- 
ness office  and  sat  down  around  a  square  table.  The 
money,  as  it  was  taken  in  at  the  door,  was  dropped 
through  a  hole  in  a  big  iron  box.  The  contents  of 
this  box  were  then  dumped  upon  the  table  and  Mr. 
Backus  took  the  money  in  hand,  and  after  paying 
the  day's  bills,  distributed  the  balance,  dollar  by  dol- 
lar, to  his  partners.  That  ended  the  transaction  for 
the  day  and  for  all  days  preceding  it" 


"The  Silver  King"  has  been  playing  to  good 
houses  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre  during  the 
past  week,  and  will  continue  until  further  notice.  On 
Thursday  night  "  The  Black  Flag  "  Combination  ten- 
dered a  benefit  to  the  Triennial  Conclave  fund  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  Next  week  this  troupe  will  give 
way  to  Neil  Burgess  and  his  company,  who  open  in 
"Vim."  Emerson's  Minstrels  will  also  give  a  bene- 
fit to  the  Conclave  fund,  which  is  to  take  place  next 
Friday  evening,  July  13  th,  at  the  Bush  Street  Thea- 
tre. The  minstrels,  under  their  new  organization, 
are  enjoying  unexceptional  prosperity. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  8  MACHINE 
we  naye  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  hare  remoyed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
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A  week  ago  Monday,  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelly's  over- 
ture to  "  Macbeth  "  was  rehearsed  at  the  Tivoli.  It 
was  rendered  by  instruments  then  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  entirely  modern  in  the  spirit  of  its  composition, 
and  is  built  up  on  the  three  themes  of  ambition,  re- 
solve, and  the  anticipated  joys  of  kingship  ;  the  first, 
a  slow,  brooding  movement ;  the  second,  with  more 
fire  and  energy  ;  the  third,  half  frenzied,  since  do- 
minion is  bought  at  the  price  of  murder.  At  the 
end  the  theme  of  resolve  prevails.  Mr.  Kelly  has 
made  arrangements  to  have  the  overture  produced  by 
the  Thomas  Orchestra  in  Chicago.  He  intends  to 
illustrate  the  banquet  scene,  the  sleep-walking  scene, 
and  the  scene  in  the  witches'  cavern  in  the  play  of 
1 '  Macbeth  "  with  appropriate  musical  interpretations. 


A  farewell  testimonial  concert  is  to  be  given  to 
Master  Samuel  Fleishman,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
August  ist,  under  the  management  of  Marcus  Henry. 
Master  Fleishman  is  an  accomplished  performer  on 
both  piano  and  flute,  although  not  yet  seventeen  years 
old.  Of  late  he  has  held  the  position  of  solo  player 
in  Emerson's  orchestra. 


Albani  has  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  in  what 
the  London  papers  describe  as  a  "  well-nigh  perfect " 
performance  of  "Rigoletto."  Gilda  is  one  of  her 
greatest  rdles,  and  the  Londoners  think  that  her 
transatlantic  journey  has  actually  improved  her  voice. 
Ravelli  was  the  Duke,  and  Devoyod,  a  French  artist 
new  to  London,  made  a  great  success  as  the  jester. 


Americans  do  not  seem  to  value  the  beauty  of  the 
memories  associated  with  the  haunts  of  our  men  of 
letters.  The  Concord  cottage  where  Hawthorne 
wrote  and  the  cottage  where  Poe  wrote  "  The  Ra- 
ven "  have  been  sold  within  a  month  for  no  more,  or 
rather  for  less,  than  their  actual  value. 


—  NOW  THAT  THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY  HAS  PASSED 

and  successfully,  the  next  event  of  importance  is  the 
Grand  Bal  Masque1  to  be  given  by  Colonel  Andrews, 
at  the  Mechanic's  Pavillion,  on  the  night  of  Fri- 
day, July  27.  A  country  that  is  free,  and  rich,  and 
prosperous,  can  afford  to  be  jolly.  A  people  who 
enjoy  every  blessing  incident  to  the  highest  liberty 
would  be  unwise,  and  ungrateful,  and  unjust  to  them- 
selves, if  they  did  not  treat  themselves  to  an  occa- 
sional holiday.  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.  Colonel  Andrews,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  humanity,  has  determined  to  treat  our  citizens 
to  such  a  sight  of  pleasure  as  they  have  never  en- 
joyed, such  fun  as  they  have  never  had,  such  sight  of 
beauty  of  dress,  costume,  and  hall  ornamentation  as 
they  have  never  witnessed.  Experience,  brains,  and 
money  are  all  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  grandest  car- 
nival this  State,  or  this  country,  has  ever  beheld. 
In  eighteen  days  from  to-day  this  grand'event  is  to 
come  off.  We  mention  this  fact  in  order  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  securing  their  seats 
in  time.  Although  the  Pavilion  is  large,  and  will  ac- 
commodate a  great  many  people,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  box- 
seats  or  first  class  reserve  seats  to  be  disposed  of. 
Governor  Stonemau,  family,  and  military  aids  will  be 
present.  Colonel  Andrews  informs  us  that  the  orig- 
inal characters  now  in  rehearsal  is  something  quite 
uncommon.  The  most  elaborate  dressing  will  be 
displayed,  showing  large  expenditure  and  great  inge- 
nuity. Altogether  the  ball  is  to  be  a  grand  affair,  ex- 
ceeding anything  of  the  kind  ever  before  attempted 
in  this  line.  Special  trains  and  boats  will,  it  is  said, 
be  arranged  for  the  occasion.  This  Bal  Ma=qu£  will 
be  the  real  opening  of  the  festivities  of  the  Knights' 
Conclave,  as  by  the  27th  nearly  all  the  Sir  Kniglits 
will  have  reached  the  city.  After  twelve  o'clock 
comes  the  fun  for  the  bald-heads. 


We  have  received  from  the  composer  the  "  Argo- 
naut Schottische,"  by  Arthur  E.  Sloan,  of  Portland, 
Oregon.  It  is  dedicated  to  P.  J.  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
that  cit\  and  has  already  become  quite  popular. 
Publisher  by  J.  H.  Robbins  &  Co.,  Portland  ;  price,, 
forty  cents. 


New  York  Obituaries. 
THE  LITTLE  PEACH. 

A  little  peach  in  an  orchard  grew 

Of  emerald  hue — so  rare. 
Our  baby  on  the  peach  did  chew 

And  climbed  the  golden  stair. 

OUR  GEORGIE. 

He  wears  a  golden  hoople  on  his  head, 
On  little  golden  apples  he  is  fed. 
We  guess  that  he  is  happier  now  he's  dead. 
He's  buried  in  a  coffin  painted  red. 
Some  wings  have  sprouted  on  his  collar  button, 
And  silvered  robes  our  little  boy  has  put  on. 
He  died  because  he  was  a  little  glutton. 
And  his  name  was  George  Augustus  William 
Sutten. 

—  If  you  have  not  visited  the  "  Louvre,"  in 
the  Phelan  Building,  recently,  go  there  at  once.  Mr. 
Julius  Gruen,  the  enterprising  proprietor,  has  just 
received  a  large  car-load  of  delicious  Budweiser  Beer 
from  the  St.  Louis  Anheuser  Brewery  Association, 
whose  agent  he  is  in  this  city.  The  refreshing  bever- 
age is  now  for  sale  by  the  glass  at  his  elegantly  ap- 
pointed saloon, 

—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  begs  to  announce 
that  he  will  resume  his  lessons  on  the  Violin  on  or 
about  July  16th,  1883.     Address  206  Ellis  Si-eet. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  resume  his  instructions  on  the  Pianoforte  on 
or  about  July  ist,  1883.  Office  and  residence,  320 
Geary  Street,  above  Powell, 


— Are  yoj  troubled  with  such  symptoms 
of  dyspepz-ia  as  belching,  tasting  of  the  food,  heart- 
burn, etc.?     Brown's  Iron  Bitters  will  cure  you. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


CCLXXXVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons- Sunday, 

July  8. 

Giblet  Soup. 

Smelts  a.  1'Espagnol, 

Potato  Croquettes. 

Eroiled  Beefsteaks. 

Succotash.  Beets. 

Roast  Squabs,  Currant  Jelly. 

Vegetable  Salad. 

Raspberry  in  Kisses. 

Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,   Apricots,   Plums,    Cherries,    and 

Figs. 

Giblet  Soup. — Take  a  scrag  of  veal,  one  dozen  giblets,  a 

little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  two  onions,  two  carrots  ;  put  them 

into  a  pot  with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  three  hours ; 

strain  the  soup ;  cut   up   the   gizzards,  and   braid   with  the 

livers,  put  them   into   the  soup.   Mix  two  tablespoon  fuls  of 

flour  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.     Stir  this  into  the 

soup  with  a  cup  of  ted  wine. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  will  commence  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music  July  ioth.  Office,  14  Dupont 
Street,  rooms  62  and  63.  Residence,  2324  Clay 
Street, 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale— ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Parisian  Bloom  makes  the  face  soft  and 
beautiful.     For  sale  at  all  druggists. 


—  The  digestive  organs,  weakenrd  and 
worn  by  using  cathartic  medicines,  restored  by  using 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "  Rough  on  Rat:." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 

—  Fireworks— wholesale  and  retail— Argo- 
naut  Bookstore,  215  Dupont  Street. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

— Wells'  "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.    Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  P^ulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


BEATTY 


S7  STOPS 

10  SETS  REEDS, 


BEETHOVEN 


Priceonly$125 

Really  worth  $450  If  com- 


Organa    for    only 

$53.  Special  t.n renins 
On  Ontans  and  Pianofortea. 
~  *nil  forrnliimin'fti'rprlrai 

CATALOGUE 

real   Wrx-firi-nt*  offered. 
VISITORS  WELCOME 

er  cuuci.  tiietln  tralDH,  five 
jlUra  allowed  for  traveling 
epennPB,  wliellier  jon  l>uy 
r  not  you  are  welcome  ony- 
avto  visit  tlivlarceat 
3rprnn  Works  In  existence. 
Iilpplnjr  one  ever}'  lOmln- 
_iea.       Atldi-M  orcnll  npnn 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  WASHINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY, 


;„li': 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      ■         ■      385  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

A^ONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■*■"■*■    in  Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  H.  JtctOIOIHK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fonrth  and  Fifth  Sts 


JUST    ARRIVED 

A  car-load  of  the  celebrated 

BUDWEISER 

DRAUGHT    LAGER    BEER 

FROM  ST.  1IHIS, 

For  Sale  by  (be  Gla«sntthc  LOUVRE,  Pkela&'s 

Bnlldiiig,       Julius  Grucu,  Proprietor. 


We  have  given  to  Mr.  Julius  Gruen  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  sell  the  celebrated  BUDWEISER 
DRAUGHT  LAGER  BEER  for  San  Francisco. 
None  genuine  at  any  other  place. 

AMILTSKIMEl'SII    BREWING   ASS'N, 

St.  Louis,  9Io. 
San  Francisco,  July  5,  1883. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  00. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOUS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


"Easy"  Lawn  Mower! 


MERITORIOUS    POINTS: 

POWERFUL  TRACTION.  STEEL  ©PEN  ROLLER.  Ex- 
tremely light,  rigid,  and  durable.  UlXDLE  ADAPTED  TO 
JNSTANTANEWS  REMOVAL  tor  stowing  the  Mower  in  small 
space.  Lifliiig  Cutters  lor  Protection.  Cuts  over  Large  Holes 
and  to  one  inch  of  each  Extreme  Outside.  Hooking  Knives 
easily  sharpened.  ALWAYS  READV  TO  OftlXD.  LOWER 
KNIFE  QUICKLY  ADJUSTED,  all  hardened.  PROTECTED 
JOURNALS  and  OIL  HOLES.  Every  MOWER  WARRANTED 
to  be  as  REPRESENTED. 

IVe  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  tbe  old  reliable,  meritorious  Philadelphia  Lawn  Slower. 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON, 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Hardware,  etc. 

SAN    FRANCISCO  AND    SACRAMENTO. 


NABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg* 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  :  ;I  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

EEV.  H.  B.  JEWETT PRIJiCU'Al, 


Next  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1S83. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
atalogue. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12S  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attcided  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


OHARLES 

Wholesale 
and  Be  tail 
•sealer   in 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

US    and    13©    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


L Order  for  House 
or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 


ILI 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

URN  ITU  RE,     TR  UNKS,     PIANOS, 

PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  00. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS,    ' 

And    Dealers    in    dents*    Furnislilng    Go  oil* , 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  EREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Eict  tio- 
Volfalc  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Itucnina- 
tlsiu,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  frte.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mlrh. 


J.   H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  6«  1IAKKET  STREET  to 

73  5    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


r\IVIDEND  NOTICE.— SAN  FRAN- 

J-^  CISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532  California  Street, 
corner  Webb.  For  the  half  year  ending  with  June  30th, 
1S83,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100  %)  per  cent  par  an- 
num on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths 
(3  60-100  X)  per  annum  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Thursday,  12'h  July,  1883. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


JJIVIDEND    NOTICE.  — THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
teuths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal 
taxes,  and  payable  on  end  after  the  2d  day  of  July,  1883. 
By  order.  GEORGE    LETTE,  Secretary. 


r\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

■^  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  with  June  30, 1883,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
percent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July 
2,  1883.     By  order. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

—  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  th«  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  8)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  Slates  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne- 
-509  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be  delin. 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  23,   Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  Cal 


CHIRARDELLI'S  GHOGOLATI 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

<  Telephone  No.  B143.> 

146    MARKET    ST 
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THE    INNER   MAN. 

In  the  days  of  George  IV, ,  says  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, the  banquet  of  an  ambitious  host  must  have 
been  a  terrible  thing.  The  dinner-givers  of  that  time 
arranged  their  menus  on  what  they  thought  to  be  a 
French  model,  and,  with  an  ingenuity  which  is  by  no 
means  without  a  parallel  in  the  national  history,  accept- 
ed with  effusion  the  one  error  of  French  cooks,  while 
they  contemptuously  discarded  the  best  part  of  their 
system.  The  offtciers  de  bouche  of  the  early  part  of 
the  century  were  infinitely  painstaking,  very  inven- 
tive, had  that  belief  in  themselves  which  is  necessary 
for  success  even  in  cookery,  and  were  devoted  to  what 
they  loved  to  call  their  art ;  but,  being  Frenchmen, 
they  were  not  without  vanity,  and,  being  cooks,  they 
took  too  much  pleasure  in  expending  their  employer's 
money  freely.  While  improving  considerably  on  the 
works  of  their  predecessors,  they  retained  a  rule  which 
was  in  itself  bad,  but  which  enabled  them  to  make 
magnificent  displays,  and  so  run  up  very  large  bills. 
This  rule,  as  exemplified  by  practice,  was  that  the 
number  of  dishes  which  were  sufficient  for  a  man 
when  he  was  one  of  eight  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
him  when  he  was  one  of  fourteen  or  sixteen ;  and 
that  in  like  manner  he  would  require  still  more  when 
he  was  one  of  five-and-twenty  or  so.  Stated  sim- 
ply, the  precept  seems  about  as  absurd  as  anything 
well  can  be ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  obeyed  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  far  from  being  obsolete  now.  An 
amusing  instance  of  the  obedience  formerly  yielded 
to  it  wiU  be  found  in  the  ten  "menus  exquis  el  sim- 
ples "  which  CarSme's  secretary,  following  no  doubt 
the  views  of  his  illustrious  master,  selected  from  the 
enormous  number  contained  in  Le  Maitre  d' Hotel 
Francais.  In  those  which  are  for  parties  of  from  six 
to  nine  eight  dishes  are  mentioned  ;  in  those  which 
are  for  parties  of  from  ten  to  twelve  the  number  is 
eighteen.  This  in  turn  would  have  seemed  to  a  cook 
of  Careme's  time  insufficient  for  a  feast  at  which 
twenty-lour  were  to  assemble.  For  such  a  banquet 
still  greater  profusion  would  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary. In  our  days,  however,  dinner-givers  of  inquir- 
ing mind,  who  carefully  studied  the  method  of  the 
French  cooks  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  was 
best,  not  what  was  worst,  in  it,  saw  how  they  had 
erred,  and  took  to  shortening  their  bills  of  fare. 
Gradually  their  example  was  tollowed,  and  the  fear- 
ful menus  which  hosts  formerly  delighted  in  no  longer 
appear.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  now  that 
those  menus  with  which  the  greatest  care  is  taken  are 
short  ones,  or,  at  all  events,  much  shorter  than  they 
were  formerly.  They  might  possibly  be  yet  further 
curtailed  with  advantage ;  but  still  a  great  improve- 
ment has  undoubtedly  been  made.  It  is  a  lit'le  curi- 
ous that  while  the  French  cooks,  lollowing  a  bad  tra- 
dition of  their  predecessors,  insisted  on  wanton  pro- 
fusion, some  French  gastronomes  held  a  view  which 
it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  practice  of  mul- 
tiplying dishes.  Broadly  speaking,  these  latter  con- 
sidered that  theie  should  be  a  proper  sequence  at  a 
feast ;  that  each  flavor  should  be  the  legitimate  and 
natural  sucsessor  of  that  which  preceded  it ;  so  that 
the  arrangement  of  soup,  releves,  entrees,  and  so 
forth,  would  form  one  perfect  and  complete  whole,  no 
part  of  which  could  be  omitted  without  grave  peril  to 
the  diner's  soul.  Now,  no  one  with  a  human  diges- 
tion could  have  done  this  at  the  overwhelming  ban- 
quets which  the  French  cooks  loved  to  devise,  and, 
tnough  the  connoisseurs  may  not  always  have  acted 
logically  according  to  their  view,  its  tendency  neces- 
sarily was  to  shorten  dinners,  and  to  produce  the 
happy  change  which  has  been  made.  Besides  the 
improvement  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  made 
in  curtailing  dinners,  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  arranging  them,  and  this  possibly  will  be  car- 
ried yet  further,  and  the  best  feature  of  the  French 
cooks  fully  accepted.  Their  plan  was  and  is  excel- 
lent, and  remains,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  best  yet  in- 
vented for  the  delectation  of  man.  In  adopting  it, 
however,  the  English  dinner-giver  of  former  times 
made  a  most  extraordinary  blunder.  ■  He  failed  to 
see  that  the  leading  principle  of  chefs  in  arranging 
the  French  repast  was  that  the  more  substantial  food 
should  come  first,  and  the  lighter  afterward,  and  that 
the  English  joint  should  take  the  place  of  the  French 
"grosse  piece,"  as  it  was  formerly  called,  and  come 
before  the  entrees.  At  a  loss,  apparently,  what  to 
do  with  it,  the  bewildered  Englishman  put  it  in  be- 
tween the  entrees  and  the  rot,  with  a  vague  impres- 
sion, apparently,  that  it  had  some  sortol  relationship 
to  the  rot,  and  had  best  be  near  it.  Of  the  absurdity 
of  thus  giving  the  most  substantial  dish  near  the  end 
of  the  dinner,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  speak,  as 
it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  thinks  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  a  little  consideration.  Before  along 
time,  let  it  be  hoped,  it  will  be  entirely  dissipated, 
and  that  French  dinners  will  no  longer  be  served  up- 
side down.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  generally  the 
order  without  troubling  themselves  about  details  have 
only  to  put  the  joint  before  the  entrees,  and  they  will 
be  substantially  right ;  while  those  who  have  deeper 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  desire  to  understand  minu- 
tiae, and  to  become  exactly  acquainted  with  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  the  French  kitchen,  have  only  to  con- 
sult the  famous  work  of  the  late  Baron  Brisse,  or  the 
excellent  translation  of  it  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Clark.  In 
the  introductory  chapter  the  precise  order  in  which  a 
diner  de  ceremonit  should  be  served  is  carefully  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  of  course  the  joint  comes  immedi- 
ately after  the  fish.  His  bills  of  fare,  which  show 
more  variety  and  ingenuity  than  those  of  any  othei 
writer  on  cookery,  and  in  which  he  has  with  such  ex- 
quisite tlioughtfulness  included  one  for  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  February,  are  not,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
for  feasts  even  of  moderate  kind,  but  for  every-day 
dinners  of  a  few  dishes,  in  which  no  very  strict  order 
is  observed ;  but  the  host  who  contemplates  a  formal 
entertainment  can  easily,  by  culling  from  the  baron's 
numerous  recipes,  frame  a  very  good  menu. 


When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  last  in  Prussia  he 
visited  with  the  Crown  Prince,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
military  barracks  in  the  Carlstrasse,     They  were  sur- 
prised on  entering  the  first  room  to  see  the  Crown 
Princess  Victoria's  likeness  hanging  over  the  guard 
table.     In  wandering  through  the  several  quarters 
they  found  a  similar  portrait  similarly  placed  in  each 
room.     At  last,  as  they  stepped  into  another  room, 
the  Crown  Prince  remarked  to  his  brother-in-law : 
"  There  she  is  again.     I  feel  half  inclined  to  be  jeal- 
o  js.     She  seems  to  be  such  a  favorite  here. "    But  the 
xs,  in  their  desire  to  create  a  pleasant  surprise, 
-       rac-iced  a  little  piece  of  deception  a  la  Potem- 
,:j  the  whole  regiment  possessed  only  one  por- 
:he  princess,  they   contrived  to  make  it  do 
.:  ach  of  the  rooms  in  turn.     As  soon  as  the 
price's  back  was  turned,  while  speaking  with  one  of 
:.h-r  ioldiers,  the  picture  was  taken  down,  carried  into 
"he  next  room,  and  hung  over  the  table  of  the  cor- 
poral. 


SEEK 


health  and  avoid  sickness. 
Instead  of  feeling  tired  and 
worn  out,  instead  of  aches 
and  pains,  wouldn't  you 
rather  feel  fresh  and  strong? 

You  can  continue  feeling 
miserable  and  good  for  no- 
thing, and  no  one  but  your- 
self can  find  fault,  but  if  you 
are  tired  of  that  kind  of  life, 
you  can  change  it  if  you 
choose. 

How  ?  By  getting  one 
bottle  of  Brown'  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  taking  it  regularly 
according  to  directions. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  26, 1881. 

Gentlemen : — I  have  suffered  with 
pain  in  my  side  and  back,  and  great 
soreness  on  my  breast,  v.-ith  shoot- 
ing pains  all  through  my  body,  at- 
tended with  great  weakness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. I  have  taken  several  different 
medicines,  and  was  treated  by  prom- 
inent physicians  for  my  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  spleen,  but  I  got  no  relief. 
I  thought  I  would  try  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters ;  I  have  now  taken  one  bottle 
and  a  half  and  am  about  well — pain 
in  side  and  back  all  gone — soreness 
all  out  of  my  breast,  and  I  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  am  gaining  in 
Etrengthand  flesh.  It  can  justly  be 
called  xixkiKg  of  medicines. 

John  K.  Allbnder. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is 
composed  of  Iron  in  soluble 
form;  Cinchona  the  great 
tonic,  together  with  other 
standard  remedies,  making 
a  remarkable  non-alcoholic 
tonic,  which  will  cure  Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion,  Malaria, 
Weakness,  and  relieve  all 
Lung  and  Kidney  diseases, 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a>d  Merchant  Iros 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  liave  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLINARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London ,  Eng.     August  24,  1 8S0.     {Signed) 
NORMAN     KERR,    M.D.,    F.L.S. 

Qf  ell  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OP  IMITATIONS, 


TH  E 
AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFEXERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Kenned  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sagar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOUPHE  LOW  «£  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe— 30S  California  Street. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Uuequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

....ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


Id  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3 ;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers.  $8.50. 

M,  FOKSVTU,  Proprietor. 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

LiKL  COITXTV,  CAAIFORXIA. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  ana 
their  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  ol 
Airs.  L.  it.  >\  urlh,  ot  ban  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with  Telegraph  at  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  's  Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  J. 05  A.  31.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  afternoon  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  8  o'clock  A,  M.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Callstoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6,52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

iir.  C.  31.  iiAi  i>,  Proprietor. 


-SETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Ifatlts,  $lu  per  week. 

The  j-Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  A.  M. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
p.  M,     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DL1IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^■^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(Established  1S5*,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TABEK,  HARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

■*■    GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KEVG    CITCRCH. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ShippiDgand  ConiniissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tha  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honoluln,  H    I. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

£45  and  64}  Market  Street 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHEGK  AND  SPRING. 


S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  Xo.  36  California  Street. 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


FINE 


X£  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St 

W  TAILORING8* 

Cheapest  Honse,  J.  S.    HAND'S,  314  Keamy  Street. 

TO  TAILORINGS' 

JO      UAMn    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  rlAINUj    314  KEARNY  ST.. 


fRONBg'TBLrk 


4-11    413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.K 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


RUBBER  NOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    DULLS,    MIXES,     AMI    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  ANB  RUBBER 

MjUiEEACTirBOfC  COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Bnbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Bnbber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Bnbber  Hose, 
Rubber  Ilose,  (Competition,)  suction  nose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Enelne 
Hose,  Carbolized  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER- 
FACTORY   ON    THE    PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GKDXON. 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRiLLON 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 

SAFES 


Fire  and 
Burglar-proof 


Jewel,  Bond, 
and  Jfote 


CASES 


HOUSE- 
HOLD 


CHESTS 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F„ 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»     X»     Ait     Hit 

Time  Schedule,  Tnesday,   July  3,  18S3- 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.3O  A.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M, 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4-30  P.   M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A,  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

g.30  A,  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.  OO  A,  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*5.CJO  P.  K*. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  J.I. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-3°  P-  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.30  P.   Id. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez., 
. .  Eenicia. 


..Calistoga  and  Napa — . 

"Colfax '.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.. 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 
I  and  East j  Emigrant. . 

{Galtand)via  Livennore 
Stockton  /  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing _  . 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

..Madera  and  Fresno 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. .  NUes  and  Haywards . . . 


f  Ogden  and  ) 

"lEast } 

t  Red  Elnff 
\  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding. 
. .  Sacramento, 


.Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

}via  Marysville  . 
via  Woodland . . 


via  Livermore.  - , 
via  Eenicia. 

via  Eenicia. . 

via  Eenicia... .. 
River  Steamers. 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*X9.XO  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.  40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A,  M. 
*IO.IO  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"12.10  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2,IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
•8.40  A.  M. 

8.4O  P.   M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.   11. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
J3.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*l2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Eenicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,   11.00,  n.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7-00,   8.CO,  9.OO,   IO  OO,  II. CO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  '7-00.  *7-3a.  *8.oo, 
*8-30,  *3-3o,  "4.00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-3o,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g-3o  a.  m.,  6.30, 
tn.oo,  *I2.00  p.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00.  *7-3°,  S.oo,  '8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11. co,  (11.30,  iz.oo,  J12.30,  1. 00, 
J1.30,   2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,   9.00,    IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.co,  '6.30,    7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  "8.30, 

9.00,  J9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  ii.oo,  |n. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4. co.    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,   S.oo,  9.00, 

to.oo,  11.00,  *I2.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oq,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°,  |S.oo, 

"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,   ii.oo,   Ii.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   *4-3o, 

5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.5o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,   '6.5c,    *7-20,  *7-50,  *8.ao, 

•8.50,    *9-2o,   *io.2t,   *4-2o.    *4oO,   *5-zo,   *5-50,   *6.2o, 

"6.50,  7.25,  9.5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  '5.45.  16.45, 

t9-*5j  *3-*5' 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *$. 27,  *s.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7-57.8,27,  8.57,  9-27.  9-57.  10.27,  10.57,  «-z7j  "-57, 
12.27,  12.57,  I-27.  i-57,  2-27>  2-57.  3-27,  3-57.  4-27.  4-57. 
5.27,  5.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.57.  8-57,  9-57.  IO-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAN D— '5.36, "6.06, 6.36,  7.06, 
7.36.  8.06,  8.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.06,  9-c6,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA  — *5-22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7.£2,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  IO.52,  tll.22,  11,52,  |l2.22, 
12.52,  |l.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3-52,  4.22,  4.52,  5-22,  5-52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52.  8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5-45,  *6-i5,  6.45,  *7-i5.  7-45. 
*8,i5,  8.45,  tg.15,  9-45,  Jk>-*5.  IO-45,  t"-i5,  "-45,  "-45, 
1.45.  2-45,  3-45,  4.15,    4-45,    5-15,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,   7.45, 

FromWEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7-i5>  7-45, 
8.45,  19.15,  9.45.  10.45,  tr2-45,  i-45,  2-45,  3-45,  4-45. 
*S-i5,  5-45   ""S-is,  6.45,  *7--i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-15,  ".i5,  1-1S,  3- 

5.15. 
From  OAKLAND— *6.  =5,  S.15,  10.13,  7^.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished    by    Randolph    St     Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag"t- 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUfHERNBCIFi 


r°>  HAIIiROAD.-e^ 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  i3,  181*3,  AltD  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  uotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  Are  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elevators .  Every  room  is  largo,  light,  and  airy* 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A. 

M. 

to. 30  A.M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P. 

M. 

4.25  P. 

M. 

*5-*5  p. 

M. 

6.30  p. 

:■'.. 

11.45  P- 

:,:. 

S.30A 

M. 

IO.40  A 

M. 

*3-30  P 

M. 

.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ', 
Menlo  Park 


j  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  . .  .Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


6.4O   A- 

M. 

*8.IO   A. 

H. 

9.O3   A. 

V. 

*10.02   A. 

M. 

•3.36  r. 

M. 

t4-59  p- 

M. 

6.00  p. 

M. 

J7.50  p 

31. 

t3.i5   P- 

:.:. 

9-  03  a. 

M. 

I0.02    A. 

M. 

*3-3°  P. 

M. 

6.00  p. 

M. 

tS.15  P. 

M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 


{Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  1 
...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  J 


10.40  a.  M. 
*3.3o  P.  M. 


. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . 


10.40  A.  M, 
*3-3°  p.  M. 


{- Watson  ville,    Camp  Goodall, 
Aptos.New  Brighton, Soqael,    ■ 
(Camp  Cap  i  to  la)  S:  Santa  Cmz , 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6. 00  p.  m. 


t7-3Q  A. 


.Montereyand  Santa  Ciuz..  ) 
(Sunday  Excursion) / 


f8.43  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.     tSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  sLage  via  Santa  Cla:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets — at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $^*5°;  to  Gil- 
roy, S4.00 ;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BANKING, 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Newark,   San  Jose,   Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8QA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•  OV  reQZOj  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alvis  o,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arri'-*ing  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

*}  Ofll  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
/*•<*"  varado,  Newark,  Cenrreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4  0A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  inlerme- 
•""  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.'  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  52-5°!  round  trip,  $4.25. 

S5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 

to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKXAXD  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7-30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^"12.30 — 
1.30— 2.30— 3-30—  4-30— 5-3°— 6-3° — 7.30— 9.15— 10.30— 
11.35  P-  M. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57— H56.57— -8.52 — 9.52^-10.52^ — H11.52  A-  M-  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52—3.52—4.52  —  5.52—6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5-45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8.35— 9-35— 10.35— «iii. 35  A-  M-  12-35— 1-35— 2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6-35— 9- 2  0—10.35— 11.35  P>  **. 

§ — Sundays  excepted,     ^j — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Teleqraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates-  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R-  M.  GARRATT, 

GenTSnp't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


*TH* 


rE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  ftaid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 

Agency  at  New  Yobk. 6a  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginla,  Nevada. 

Bnys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  hac  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. ; Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Xew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  el 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  BanJ£ ; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's SaTlngs  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Pacific  Department. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street) 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"'     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.o5, 
tS.15,  *9-2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti-io,  *x-45,  t3-45,  *4ooP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo.  *8.so  A.  M.,  *3.35,  *5-3o 
f6.4o  E.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Feiry)— *8.oo, 
tS.50,  *io,35,  tit. 45  A.  M.,  "2.15    12-25  t4-25,  "5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  17.30,  *8.4S  A.  M.,  f6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Veck  Days)— 8.50.  10.30  A-  M., 
1-3O1  3-35,  5-3°  p-  M. 

(Sunaays>—  8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  i-15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30.  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— ^8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8    Kit  -^"   ^*   J-^y-   Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•O"  Fero'X  fof  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  baucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1*  Sr  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *t>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's  Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATUR-DAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

S4  00. 


SUNDAY  EXCU    SIONS. 
8.00  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry. .. .  \   Excursion  Train 
S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  S=  5°;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'I  Ticket  Aeent- 


NATHANIBL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

(i-U  Sacramento  Street. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  f.  11,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  ISS3. 

<?TE-»«n.T>  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  10th.. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC ....Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  AgenL 
LELAND  STANFORD,  PraddenL 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharl 
as  follows  : 

9For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
every  Friday,  at  2  v.  m.  The  steamer  sailing  the  last  Fri- 
day of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEITTURA,  HUE 
NEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LCS  ANGELES,  and  SAN 
DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN  DIEGO, 
every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOOD  ALT.,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers* 

and  Blank  Booh  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAVERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

■*^  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists' Glassware. 


LONDON  A]VD  LANCASHIRE 

Fire  Insurance  Company 


OF  LIVERPOOL. 


CONTINENTAL  INSTKANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


MANCHESTER 

Fire  Assurance  Company 

OF  MANCHESTER,  ENG, 


BRITISH  ASD  FOREIGN 

Ularine  Insurance  Co.  (Limited) 


OF  LIVERPOOL. 


BALFOUR.    GUTHRIE    &    OO. 

I 

General  Agents. 

GEO.   W.  SPENCER,     -      -     MANAGER. 

316  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don,    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o*"  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
dnc  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Bnildtng,)  San  Fiancisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Etandsco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■LJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capttal. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2 684332  Sj 

PRESIDENT T.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    ?..    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3aaand324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  - 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  1 


FRESCOING  dewing 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WIXDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  & 

645  and  647  Market  St. 
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B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 


.UstaBiahea. 

1863. 

Ca^italStoclc 

,  siqoq.oqo.cc 

Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  I,  issa. 


urn   pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAVLDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLEKS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    ITTwo  Konrs  Notice. 
■ff-ga-    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thoi  - 
J****  qoeUv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 

WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO, 


RUPTURE 


Cared.  Greatest  Invantioii 

of  the  age.    PIERCE  etSuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  Cab 


ART-PAIN  TEtt.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &   CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  bouse  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ileuiuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital. $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       ■         $1,350,000 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


PIPER  HEIDSIECK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1S83, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOHN  OSBOBK,  SON  A  CO., 

New  York  ana  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  Stales  and  Canada. 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING   &    CO. 

487  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOK    TllE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  3003  and  3004 
Market  Street. 


C.   ADOLPHfi   LOW   &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^      Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


This  machine,  though  a  recent  invention,  has  at  once 
taken  the  foremost  place  among  presses  of  its  class,  and  sells 
on  sight  to  those  whoare  judges  of  small  bale  presses,  and  who 
understand  the  serious  objections  to  those  hitherto  used.  I 
have  only  space  to  enumerate  its  principal  advantages, 
which  are  as  follows : 

This  press,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  upright  one,  the  bale  be- 
ing formed  in  a  chambc  at  the  top  of  the  press  by  a  suc- 
cession of  charges  (tour  or  five  in  number),  which  are  put 
into  the  feeding-throat,  seen  at  the  side  of  the  press,  near 
the  bottom.  This  feeding-throat,  or  hopper,  is  three  feet 
four  inches  long,  by  three  feet  wide,  and  the  hay  descends 
an  incline  when  thrown  into  it,  instead  of  requiring  to  be 
pushed  horizontally ;  the  result  of  this  construction  being 
that  it  wilt  receive  as  large  a  forkful  of  long,  coarse  hay  as  a 
man  can  lift,  making  the  process  of  feeding  rapid  and  easy. 

The  bales  are  pressed  and  tied  sidewise  (four  wires  being 
used),  instead  of  being  pressed  endwise,  and  bound  with 
three  wires,  and  they  are  of  even  density  throughout,  and 
will  not  come  to  pieces  even  if  one  band  should  be  broken. 

By  pressing  the  hay  in  large  forkfuls,  and  in  an  upright 
press  in  the  usual  way,  all  crushing,  chafing,  and  grinding 
is  avoided,  and  the  hay  looks  as  plump  and  fresh  as  possible, 
considering  the  solidity  of  the  bales. 

The  power  of  this  press  is  such  that  two  men  on  the  horse- 
lever  are  sufficient  to  press  bales  so  heavy  that  they  will  go 
ten  tons  to  th-  car,  and  a  horse  will  make  bales  that  will  go 
13  or  14  ions  to  the  car  with  ease. 

The  strength  of  this  press  is  such  that  it  does  not  seem  to 
feel  bales  that  will  go  15  tons  to  the  car.  The  horse  travels 
in  a  circle  and  constantly  in  one  direction,  and  does  not  have 
to  climb  a  high  bridge.' 

The  bales  measure,  when  out  of  the  press,  18  inches  thick, 
two  feet  deep,  and  three  feet  four  inches  long.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  them  will  go  in  a  box-car,  and  their 
weight  must  be  166  pounds  to  make  that  number  weigh  ten 
tons.  Their  average  weight,  however,  is  from  200  to  230 
pounds.  (I  have  bales  of  dry  wheat  hay,  made  by  it,  weigh- 
ing 270  pounds.) 

The  press  is  seven  feet  high,  and  weighs  4,000  pounds. 

Its  capacity  depends  largely  upon  the  men,  the  hay,  and 
the  climate,  and  will  be  found  to  range  from  eight  to  four- 
teen tons  per  day,  and  a  crew  comprises  two  men  and  a  boy ; 

but  a  third  man  increases  its  speed  so  as  to  more  than  pay  his  wages.  The  bales  will  be  found  to  be  handsomer  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  yet  produced.  The  press  is  carried  across  a  wagon  in  the  way  that  the  Petaluma  and  other 
upright  presses  are  ramed— the  horse-power  being  first  put  on  the  wagon,  2nd  used  as  bed-pieces  for  carrying  the  press.  The  press  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  represented.  ITS  PRICE,  including  power  and  everjlliliig  complete 
for  running,  is  $G00.  1  have  one  of  them  .-et  at  a  slack  of  hay  close  by  the  factory,  at  San  Leandro,  and  will  operate  it  at  any  time  for  interested  parties.  Truman,  I  sham  &  Co.,  511  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  are  agents 
for  it.     Address,  for  Circular,   JACOE  PKICE,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


PRICE'S   MONARCH    HAY   PRESS, 

FOR  MAKING  EXTRA  SOLID  BALES  FOR  SHIPMENT  IN  BOX-CARS. 
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PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


A    NEW    PALINGENESIS. 


By  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


II. 


I  presently  found  the  intense  vigilance  of  the  doctor  be- 
coming infectious.  I,  too,  began  to  watch  the  figure  before 
me  with  eager  curiosity,  though  without  the  faintest  concep- 
tion of  why  I  was  doing  so.  I  began  to  speculate  upon  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  tanks,  tubes,  and  wires  I  saw 
before  me.  Suddenly  a  flash  of  light  darted  from  the  end 
of  the  lower  wire  in  the  upright  reservoir  to  the  end  of  the 
upper  one.  The  flash  was  precisely  similar  to  the  one  I  had 
just  seen  pass  from  the  door-knob  to  the  insulated  rod.  The 
doctor  started,  and  clutched  my  arm. 

"  Did  you  see  that  flash  ? "  he  asked,  in  suppressed  tones. 
"  Do  you  know  what  it  means  ?  The  body  which  lies  before 
you  is  dead.  The  spirit  which  animated  it  has  passed  from 
it.     It  is  now  in  the  other  reservoir." 

It  now  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  a  madman  to  deal  with, 
and  the  most  dangerous  species  of  madman,  for  there  was 
certainly  method  in  his  madness.  I  had  never  been  in  a 
similar  position  before,  but  I  had  read  that  the  best  way  to 
act  under  such  circumstances  is  to  feign  acquiescence  in 
the  ideas  and  caprices  of  the  lunatic.  Escape  was  impossi- 
ble, as  I  have  previously  intimated,  and  to  thwart  the  man 
would,  doubtless,  have  meant  to  provoke  a  hand-to-hand  con- 
test with  the  odds  in  his  favor ;  for  are  not  madmen  pos- 
sessed of  superhuman  strength  and  courage?  I  had  always 
heard  so  ;  so  I  resolved  to  act  with  prudence,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  lead  rather  than  compel. 

"Are  you  positive,"  said  I,  "  that  the  lady  is  dead  ?  Had 
we  not  better  examine  the  body  more  closely,  so  as  to  arrive 
at  absolute  certainty  ?    Had  you  not  better  send  for  another 

physician  ?      Suppose  I  go  and  fetch  Doctor  B .      He 

lives  only  a  block  away.     I  won't  be  a  minute." 

I  had  also  read  that  lunatics  could  be  managed  by  divert- 
ing the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  so  made  this  attempt 

The  doctor  glared  at  me  keenly  for  a  moment,  then  said  : 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  You  can  implicitly  trust 
my  diagnosis  that  my  wife  is  dead.  Even  if  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  body  were  not  sufficient  proof  of  this  fact, 
the  electric  flash  which  we  just  witnessed  in  the  other  reser- 
voir, sets  all  doubts  at  rest." 

"  How  so  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Simply  because  soul,  spirit,  intelligence,  the  life  principle, 
call  it  what  you  will,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  form,  a 
mode  of  that  force  which  we  call  electricity." 

"  Then  what  are  you  ?  "  I  asked,  carried  away  by  the 
earnestness  and  gravity  of  the  man,  and  forced  to  believe, 
in  spite  of  myself,  that  there  must  be  some  meaning  in  the 
strange  paraphernalia  I  saw  before  me.  "  What  are  you  ?  A 
spiritualist  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  I  see  here  ?  " 

"A  spiritualist  ?  Yes,  A  materialist  ?  Yes.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  you,  I  am  both.  Spirit  is  really  and  truly 
nothing  but  a  form  of  matter.  Nothing  can  exist  which  is 
not  material.  It  is  simply  our  blindness  and  ignorance 
which  draws  a  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit.  The 
soul  is  simply  individualized  electricity — an  intelligent  sec- 
ondary battery,  if  you  will  ;  a  store-house  of  the  life  principle, 
capable  of  using  and  controlling  all  forms  of  co-existent  mat- 
ter. You  will  at  once  comprehend  my  reason  for  employing 
glass  solely  in  the  construction  of  all  the  apparatus.  Perfect 
insulation  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  subtile  principle  within."  And  the  doctor  stepped  to  the 
interior  of  the  alcove. 

"  I  must  now,"  he  continued,  as  he  drew  aside  a  curtain 
and  disclosed,  upon  a  raised  platform,  a  third  reservoir,  also 
of  glass,  and  rilled  with  some  colorless  liquid,  "  I  must  now 
proceed  at  once  with  the  operation." 

As  he  said  this  he  introduced  into  an  aperture  in  the  top 
of  the  raised  reservoir,  the  end  of  a  bent  tube  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  floor  against  the  wall ;  placing  its  other 
extremity  in  the  funnel  on  the  top  of  the  tank  in  which  the 
body  of  his  wife  lay.  He  then  withdrew  the  stoppers  from 
the  ends  of  the  tube,  and  as  this  had  previously  been  filled 
with  liquid,  the  contents  of  the  higher  reservoir  began  to 
flow  into  the  lower  one  through  the  syphon  which  was  thus 
formed. 

Inch  by  inch  the  level  of  the  liquid  rose  in  the  lower  reser- 
voir ;  up  the  legs  of  the  glass  slab  on  which  the  body  lay  ; 
up  the  sides  of  the  slab  itself,  until  it  began  to  well  around 
the  form  of  the  body.  As  the  syphon  was  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  a  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  discharge  the 
contents  of  the  one  reservoir  into  the  other,  and  by  the  time 
the  body  was  completely  submerged,  and  the  liquid  had 
riser,  several  inches  above  the  face,  and  within  about  an  inch 
of  the  cup  at  the  end  of  the  flexible  tube,  the  doctor  removed 
the  syphon  from  the  funnel,  and  stopped  the  discharge.  I 
had  now  become  so  engrossed  in  the  mystery  of  what  I  saw 
that  I  forgot  my  previous  misgivings.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  the  horizontal  reservoir  before  me.  Presently  a 
whitish  vapor  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  rose 
from  all  points,  as  fog  rises  from  the  ocean.  It  moved  in 
sluggish  convolutions,  permeating,  pervading,  and  rendering 
opaque  the  clear,  vacant  space  above  the  liquid.  At  the 
same  time — could  I  believe  my  eyes  ? — it  became  apparent 
that  the  body  was  melting  away.  The  white  satin  dress  had 
already  disappeared,  and  the  exposed  portions  of  the  frame 


had  assumed  a  deep  yellow  hue.  There  was  no  doubt  of  it, 
the  body  was  being  speedily  corroded  by  some  powerful 
chemical  agent.  1  became  faint  and  sickened  at  the  specta- 
cle, and,  sinking  back  into  a  chair,  closed  my  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  our  witnessing  this  stage  of  the 
operation,"  said  the  doctor  drawing  the  curtain  before  the 
alcove.  "  Dissolution  and  decay  shock  our  senses,  because 
we  unconsciously  recognize  in  them  a  degradation  of  life,  and 
life  is  our  inestimable  possession.  But  conceal  the  mystery  as 
we  may,  whether  in  the  recesses  of  earth,  the  chamber  of  a  cre- 
matory furnace,  or  a  bath  of  corrosive  acid,  the  same  end  is 
reached — namely,  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  simple 
elements.  I  may  add  that  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
mode  I  am  now  employing.  It  was  discovered  some  few 
months  ago  by  an  Italian  savant,  Professor  Paolo  Gorini,  of 
Lodi,  and  is  capable  of  completely  destroying  a  human  body 
in  twenty  minutes,  at  a  cost  of  eight  francs,  the  principal  in- 
gredient used  being  chromic  acid." 

I  could  now  understand  why  the  doctor  wished  my  pres- 
ence from  a  legal  point  of  view,  as,  if  what  he  stated  was 
correct,  and  inquiry  should  be  instituted  on  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  wife,  my  evidence  would  be  most  important. 
Still  I  could  not  fathom  the  object  of  so  disposing  of  a  dead 
body.  The  circumstances  were,  to  say  the  least,  suspicious, 
and  the  presumption  would  be  that  such  disposition  was  re- 
sorted to  for  purposes  of  concealment,  and  to  evade  a  proper 
inquest  into  the  cause  of  death.  I  accordingly  stated  my 
views  upon  the  matter. 

"  I  perfectly  recognize,"  he  answered,  "  the  truth  of  what 
you  say  ;  but  there  need  be  no  apprehension  on  that  score 
now.  The  danger  which  I  apprehended  consisted  in  the  es- 
cape of  the  electrical  energy — otherwise  the  spirit — through 
some  crevice  or  imperfect  joint  in  the  first  reservoir,  when  it 
passed  from  the  body,  and  before  it  was  finally  lodged  in 
the  second.  Although,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  spirit  is 
individualised  electrical  energy,  it  is  yet,  in  a  measure,  amen- 
able to  the  laws  which  govern  electricity  in  the  abstract. 
Although  it  was  definitely  agreed  upon  between  my  wife  and 
myself  that  the  vital  element  should  pass  from  the  reservoir, 
where  her  body  underwent  a  physical  death,  into  the  ad- 
joining receptacle,  where  its  rehabilitation  in  its  primitive 
form  was  to  be  consummated,  and  although  a  suitable  con- 
ductor, in  the  shape  of  this  lower  wire,  which  ran,  as  you 
saw,  from  the  neighborhood  of  her  head  to  the  interior  of 
the  second  receptacle,  was  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  this 
transmission,  yet  there  might  have  been,  and  most  probably 
were,  electrical  influences,  whose  extent  I  could  not  possibly 
determine,  outside  the  first  reservoir,  ready  to  exert  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  upon  the  element  within,  had  there  been 
any  possibility  for  them  to  do  so.  There  was  not.  The  crys- 
tal compartment  was  a  perfect  non-conductor.  The  flash  of 
light  which  you  saw  pass  from  one  wire  to  the  other,  about 
half  an  hour  ago  demonstrated  that  my  wife's  spirit  was  yet 
mistress  of  itself." 

I  was  fascinated,  in  spite  of  myself  by  the  doctor's  lan- 
guage. It  was  quiet,  confident,  and  deliberate.  In  spite  of 
the  wild  absurdity  and  apparent  baselessness  of  his  fantas- 
tic conceptions — as  they  then  seemed  to  me — I  caught  my- 
self speculating  upon  the  materialistic  theories  of  life  and 
spirit,  and  confessing  that  such  a  solution  of  the  vexed  and 
mysterious  problem  of  existence,  here  and  hereafter,  would 
reconcile  many  points  apparently  irreconcilable  on  any  other 
hypothesis. 

My  speculations  were  interrupted  by  the  doctor  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  and  reentering  the  alcove.  In  the  few 
minutes  during  which  the  reservoir  had  been  concealed  from 
view  a  great  change  had  taken  place  inside.  The  milky, 
opaque,  and  cloud-like  vapor  which  had  filled  its  upper  por- 
tion had  disappeared.  Judging  from  large  drops  which  cov- 
ered the  glass,  like  beads  of  perspiration,  or  like  the  moist- 
ure with  which  window-panes  are  obscured  on  a  frosty  morn- 
ing, the  vapor  had  condensed,  and  was  returning  to  the  liquid 
mass  below  it.  The  body  which  had  lain  upon  the  glass 
slab  was  now  resolved  into  an  indistinguishable  and  formless 
congeries  of  porous  matter,  resembling  sponge  in  color  and 
texture,  and  literally  melting  and  crumbling  before  our  gaze. 
The  doctor  seemed  satisfied. 

"You  will  presently  witness,"  said  he,  "the  operations  of 
that  mysterious  electrical  agency  called  vital  force  or  spirit, 
in  its  dealings  with  inorganic  matter.  This  was  my  second 
reason  for  inviting  you  here  to-night,  as  I  wished  to  have  an 
intelligent  witness  of  this  portion  of  the  proceedings  as  well, 
and  as  I  had  promised  at  some  time  or  other  to  explain  to 
you  the  true  relation  of  electricity  to  spiritual  phenomena." 

By  this  time  the  last  vestige  of  matter  had  vanished  from 
the  slab  where,  half  an  hour  before,  we  had  laid  the  body  of 
the  doctor's  wife.  The  liquid  in  the  reservoir  retained  the 
same  transparent  appearance  as  ever. 

The  doctor  then  readjusted  the  syphon  as  before,  between 
the  reservoirs,  and  proceeded  to  decant  more  of  the  fluid 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Slowly  the  liquid  rose  in  the 
lower  reservoir,  till  it  reached  the  bell-shaped  termination  of 
the  flexible  tube,  through  which  ran  the  second  wire  to  the 
upright  reservoir.  At  length  the  glass  cup  touched  and  float- 
ed on  the  liquid.  After  letting  the  surface  rise  about  an  inch 
higher,  the  cup  rising  with  it,  the  doctor  again  disconnected 
the  syphon. 

A  strange  phenomenon  now  made  itself  apparent.  There 
were,  as  I  have  stated,  two  wires,  running  from  contiguous 
points  in  the  vessel  containing  the  fluid,  through  glass  tubes, 


to  contiguous  points  in  the  upright  empty  compartment. 
The  lower  end  of  each  of  these  wires  was  now  immersed  in 
the  liquid.  From  the  end  of  each  wire  there  immediately 
began  to  rise  a  train  of  tiny  air  bubbles,  which  broke  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  beneath  the  cups.  It  reminded  me 
exactly  of  the  vaporization  of  water  effected  by  the  galvanic 
battery,  when  both  of  its  electrodes  are  introduced  into  the 
fluid  ;  the  two  constituent  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  be- 
ing set  free,  as  is  well  known,  by  electric  action  at  their  re- 
spective poles. 

"  You  see,"  remarked  the  doctor,  "  that  this  part  of  the 
operation  follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  electricity.  As  soon 
as  the  poles  of  the  intelligent  battery  in  the  upright  com- 
partment became  united  by  contact  with  a  common  medium 
— namely,  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir — disintegration  of  that 
fluid  commenced.  You  will  remark  my  use  of  the  term  *  in- 
telligent '  battery.  An  ordinary  material  battery  would  de- 
compose merely  so  much  of  that  fluid  as  consists  of  water — 
would  liberate,  in  fact,  only  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ;  but  the  '  intelligent '  battery,  the  spirit,  is  capa- 
ble of  exerting  a  much  subtiler  and  a  much  wider  force.  It  is 
now  in  process  of  liberating  and  attracting  to  itself,  in  the 
form  of  gas,  every  element  which  was  originally  decomposed 
and  is  now  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid  on  which  it  acts. 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  sulphur,  albumen — every  ele- 
ment, in  short,  which  once  composed  the  body  of  my  wife  is 
now  being  extracted  from  that  reservoir  in  the  form  of  gas, 
and  passing  into  the  other  compartment  by  way  of  these 
tubes." 

As  I  examined  the  phenomenon  more  closely,  I  could  see 
that  several  trains  of  bubbles  were  being  formed  at  various 
points  on  those  portions  of  the  wires  which  were  submerged 
in  the  fluid  ;  and  that  each  train  rose,  separate  and  distinct, 
to  the  surface,  though  all  broke  within  the  peripheries  of  the 
terminal  cups. 

"Each  of  these  series  of  gas  bubbles  represents  one  of  the 
elements  composing  the  human  body,"  explained  the  doctor, 
"  and  all  are  now  passing  into  the  other  compartment,  where 
they  will  be  recombined  in  the  form  they  originally  went  to 
make  up.  You  will  presently  witness  the  real  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter.  You  will  witness  the  mysterious  and 
wondrous  manner  in  which  the  intelligent  battery,  called 
'  spirit '  or  soul,'  attracts,  combines,  and  weaves  together  the 
various  elements  of  inorganic  matter  which  go  to  make  up 
the  vehicle  through  which  it  works,  while  confined  therein, 
called '  body.'  " 

"  The  phenomenon  of  materialization,  as  evolved  by  gen- 
uine spirit  mediums,"  went  on  the  doctor,  after  a  pause,  "  is 
an  actual  and  bona  fide  phenomenon,  tor  you  will  presently 
witness  its  accomplishment.  The  error  the  spiritualists  fall 
into  consists  in  supposing  that  the  phenomenon  is  supernat- 
ural ;  and  the  public  is  misled  by  this  consideration,  and  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  proved  to  be  fraudu- 
lent, into  inferring  that  the  phenomenon  is,  in  every  case, 
fraudulent,  and,  consequently,  that  the  spiritual  hypothesis 
on  which  it  is  based  is  delusive  and  imaginary.  When,  how- 
ever, both  phenomenon  and  hypothesis  are  reduced  to  a  sci- 
entific formula,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  doubt  or  cavil." 

"Then,  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  said  quietly, for  I  had  now 
passed  beyond  that  mental  stage  in  which  I  had  recognized 
the  doctor  either  as  a  lunatic  or  an  enthusiast,  and  was  con- 
tent to  be  a  passive  spectator  and  commentator  on  whatever 
might  transpire,  "  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  body  which 
has  justbeen  corroded  and  dissolved  —the  bodyof  your  wife — 
will  be  reconstructed  and  reincorporated  in  that  receptacle  ?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  why  not  ?  The  process 
which  is  about  to  take  place  is  simply  an  expansion  of  a 
process  which  goes  on  about  us,  unnoticed  and  unremarked, 
which  is  nevertheless  equally  remarkable  with  this.  What 
is  the  power  which  attracts  steel  filings  to  a  magnet  ?  You 
answer  electricity.  What  is  the  power  by  which  the  seed, 
the  germ,  the  egg  of  plant  or  animal  attracts,  combines,  and 
modifies  the  various  elements  which  are  necessary  to  its 
sustenance  and  growth  ?  You  do  not  know.  Of  two  seeds, 
apparently  similar  to  the  eye,  planted  side  by  side  in  the 
same  soil^why  is  it  that  one  attracts  to  itself  certain  salts 
and  alkaloids,  and  grows  into  a  nutritious  vegetable,  while 
the  other  attracts  other  salts  and  alkaloids — from  the  same 
soil,  mind  you — and  becomes  a  plant  whose  appearance  is 
repulsive,  whose  smell  is  rank,  and  whose  taste  is  poison- 
ous ?  Because  it  has  an  inherent  power  to  do  so,  you  an- 
swer. But  when  I  ask  you  to  explain  the  nature  of  that 
power,  you  are  lost.  We  will  call  it,  if  you  please,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  '  the  vital  principle.'  One  of  its  peculiari- 
ties is  that  it  attracts  affinities  and  begets  likes.  Now,  the 
'  vital  principle '  of  a  human  being,  or  the  '  soul '  or  '  spirit,' 
as  it  is  variously  termed,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  an  in- 
telligent battery,  answering  to  the  '  vital  principle  '  in  the 
seed  or  germ  ;  both  alike  possessing  individuality,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  the  former  is  intelligent,  the  latter  instinct- 
ive. Now,  following  up  the  analogy,  the  human  germ  or 
egg  possesses  merely  instinctive  individuality,  or  the  power 
to  attract  and  appropriate  such  substances  as  are  suitable  to 
its  corporate  development  and  sustenance  and  within  its 
reach.  But  when  the  life-principle  becomes  sep',.v~ted  from 
its  corporeal  surroundings,  it  becomes  endow 
higher  powers  as  an  intelligent  individuality.  s 

control  over  matter  to  the  extent  and  degree  . 
schooled  while  in  the  body.     Do  you  folic w  ; 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  I  think  I  comprehend  the  line  of  your  argument,"  I  as- 

ented. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  immature 
intelligence  of  the  still-born  child,  or  the  depraved  intelli- 
gence of  the  barbarian,  should  possess  powers  coincident 
with  those  of  the  well-developed  and  well-conditioned  being; 
and  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  an  intelligence 
should  be  placed  here  in  a  school  of  matter,  and  subsequent- 
ly relegated  to  some  immaterial  condition  where  its  past  ex- 
perience would  be  valueless.  Nature  does  not  deal  in  such 
wanton  waste  of  energy  as  this." 

"But,"  objected  I,  "how  is  it  that  if,  as  you  .assert,  the 
phenomenon  of  materialization  is  an  actual,  natural,  and  sci- 
entific fact — how  is  it  that  such  materialized  bodies  always 
disappear,  vanish,  melt  into  thin  air,  and  leave  no  trace  of 
their  existence  behind  them  ?  Why  can  not  they  retain  their 
coporeality,  so  to  speak,  and  remain  as  living,  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  phenomenon  ?  This  would 
end  all  doubt  about  the  matter,  and  set  argument  at  rest  for- 
ever." 

"  That  fact  is  also  dependent,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  upon 
a  simple,  natural  law.  Just  as  a  magnet  exposed  to  undue 
or  prolonged  excitement  will  part  with  its  magnetic  properly 
and  become  powerless  to  attract  until  re-charged  with  the 
electric  fluid,  so  the  intelligent  battery,  or  spirit  of  a  man, 
though  competent  under  certain  conditions  to  attract  to 
itself  from  surrounding  space  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
reconstruct  the  body  it  formerly  inhabited,  is  incompetent  to 
retain  them  in  their  forced  combination  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  Why,  consider,  my  dear  sir,  the  gigantic  ex- 
penditure of  force  necessary  to  bring  together  from  the  at- 
mosphere the  necessary  quantities  of  all  the  alkaloids,  metals, 
and  gases  which  go  to  make  up  the  material  constitution  ot 
the  human  body  1  Areas  of  atmosphere,  leagues  in  extent 
in  some  cases,  have  to  be  ransacked  for  the  necessary  ele- 
ments. The  energy  exerted  in  doing  this  is  tremendous,  and 
the  magnet,  in  effect,  becomes  demagnetized — hence  the  in- 
evitable disintegration  which  follows.  It  is  needless  to  crit- 
icise the  natural  provision  in  this — it  is  obvious.  Besides, 
the  spirit  has  explored  new  fields,  has  entered  new  condi- 
tions, and  come  under  other  influences  since  leaving  the 
body,  and,  it  may  be  safely  predicated,  would  not  resume  its 
former  existence  if  it  could.  But,  in  the  case  of  my  wife 
here,  the  conditions  are  altogether  different.  Her  spirit  has 
come  under  no  extraneous  influence,  and  requires  to  exert 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  energy  to  attract  and  recombine 
the  constituent  elements  of  her  body,  as  they  are  all  within 
easy  reach,  and  are  even  now  undergoing  the  process  of  re- 
incorporation." 

I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  upright  glass  compartment  into 
which  the  gases  liberated  from  the  fluid  by  the  wires  were 
passing,  as  the  doctor  said,  through  the  insulating  tubes. 
The  extremities  of  both  wires — I  could  now  judge  that  they 
were  about  eighteen  inches  apart — seemed  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  pale,  lambent  flame,  while  in  the  vacant  surrounding 
space  a  wonderful  scene  was  visible.  A  luminous,  nebulous 
mist,  seeming  to  roll  and  convolute  upon  itself,  by  turns 
bright  and  dark,  transparent  and  opaque,  now  here,  now 
there,  but  endowed  with  marvelous  and  incessant  activity, 
pervaded  every  portion  of  the  compartment,  though  the  ac- 
tivity was  more  marked  and  the  mist  more  luminous  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ends  of  the  wires.  Even  while  we 
looked  it  was  evident  that  a  gradual  change  was  coming  over 
this  cloud-like  substance.  The  homogeneous  mist  began  to 
resolve  itself  into  individual  atoms.  Myriads  of  tiny,  shining 
globules  shot  hither  and  thither,  wheeling,  darting,  turning 
on  themselves  in  seemingly  endless  convolutions.  The  eye 
was  pained  and  the  sense  of  vision  bewildered  in  attempting 
to  follow  their  movements.  As  the  peculiarity  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  phenomenon  lay  in  general  motion,  so  the  sec- 
ond lay  in  individual  or  specific.  The  whole  scene  impressed 
one  with  the  idea  of  life — fervent,  intensely  active,  purpose- 
teeming  life.  After  a  further  interval — how  long  I  know  not, 
as  my  interest  was  so  keenly  aroused  by  what  I  saw  that  I 
became  oblivious  of  time — a  multitude  of  the  vibrating  mole- 
cules seemed  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  fibrous  network 
around  the  two  central  nuclei,  at  the  extremities  of  the  wires. 

"  Those  myriad  atoms  that  seem  to  be  instinct  with  life 
and  motion,  do  you  know  what  they  are  ? "  asked  the  doctor. 
"  They  aie  the  factors  of  the  original  bioplasm — the  physical 
basis  of  all  organic  life,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  The 
controlling  agency  at  work  can  produce  any  of  life's  protean 
forms  at  will  if  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proportions 
necessary  for  tbeir  construction.  Only  the  higher  intelli- 
gences, however,  possess  this  knowledge." 

"  That  delicate  network  which  is  being  woven  around  the 
wires — what  is  it  ? "  I  asked,  carried  away  by  the  wondrous 
spectacle.  "  See  :  it  spreads  farther  and  farther  from  the 
centres,  as  if  an  invisible  loom  were  at  work  upon  its  fairy 
texture  !  Inch  by  inch  it  grows  under  our  gaze.  Now  the 
borders  of  the  two  parent  nuclei  have  united.  The  upper 
one  assumes  the  outline  of  a  head,  the  lower  of  a  heart.  The 
network  is  spreading  in  every  direction.  It  seems  to  take  on 
the  outline  of  shoulders,  of  arms,  of  legs." 

"That  mysterious  network,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  consti- 
tutes the  muscular  and  nervous  tissue.  It  is  one  of  the  sim- 
plest products  of  bioplasm,  consequently  among  the  earliest 
formed.  It  is  a  point  of  distinction  between  a  body  devel- 
oped from  an  embryo  and  a  body  formed  as  we  see  it  now, 
that  the  organs  in  the  former  case  are  simultaneously  devel- 
oped, while  in  the  latter  simplicity  of  structure  claims  priority 
of  production." 

While  he  was  yet  speaking,  the  fibrous  tracery  assumed 
the  distinct  form  of  a  human  being,  and  along  specific  lines 
of  the  figure  flowed  and  ebbed  a  colorless  ichor,  which  grad- 
ually took  on  a  reddish  hue,  and  around  the  endless  ramifica- 
tions of  which  grew  a  series  of  thin,  transparent  envelopes, 
which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  classifying  as  veins  and  arteries. 
The  changes  of  appearance  were  so  kaleidoscopic  and  un- 
exampled in  their  rapidity,  that  almost  before  I  had  time  to 
appreciate  the  significance  and  memorize  the  particulars  of 
one  phase  of  this  spectacular  lesson  in  anatomy,  another  had 
taken  its  place.  A  glimpse  cf  the  different  internal  organs 
of  the  body  was  rapidly  obscured  by  an  ever-thickening  veil 
of  flesh,  through  which  the  form  and  structure  of  the  bones 
was  rather  fe!"  than  seen.  By  the  time  that  I  became  fully 
conscicv.s  ■'  ail  the  changes  that  had  taken  place,  a  female 
fig'ir-  nf  --  e  loveliness  stood  before  me,  clothed  in  a  white 
:cognized  the  dress  as  that  which  the  doctor's 


wife  had  worn  when  we  consigned  her  to  the  reservoir  about 
an  hour  before,  as  my  watch  told  me,  though  the  occurrences 
of  the  evening  seemed  to  occupy  a  week.  I  recognized,  as 
I  said,  the  dress,  but  I  did  not  recognize  in  the  figure  that 
stood  before  me — a  perfect  type  of  feminine  health  and 
beauty — the  wan  and  emaciated  lady  whom  I  had  known  as 
the  doctor's  wife.  The  body  smiled,  nodded,  and  spoke, 
though  the  thickness  of  the  glass  was  such  that  the  latter 
action  was  only  evidenced  by  the  movement  of  the  lips. 
The  doctor's  face  wore  a  joyful  and  triumphant  expression, 
as  he  beckoned  to  the  lady  and  pointed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
compartment.  The  signal  was  probably  prearranged,  for  it 
was  at  once  understood.  The  lady  stooped,  raised  a  small 
lid  from  a  box-like  receptacle,  and  took  thence  a  piece  of 
bread,  some  fruit,  and  a  glass  of  water,  and  began  to  eat  and 
drink. 

"  This,"  said  the  doctor,  "  is  the  most  essential  proceeding 
of  all.  Although  my  wife's  body  is  perfectly  materialized, 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  can  be  resolved  into 
its  component  elements  again  as  speedily  as  it  has  just  been 
reincorporated,  by  the  converse  of  the  method  just  employed. 
In  other  words,  by  the  failure  of  that  individual  vital  energy 
which  served  to  materialize  it.  The  only  way  in  which  this 
result  can  be  counteracted  is  by  introducing  into  this  corpo- 
real, yet  ethereal,  body  a  sufficiency  of  ordinary  food,  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  which  acts  as  an  indissoluble 
link  between  the  various  component  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  builds  up  an  impregnable  barrier  against  dissolution  or 
dematerialization.  It  is  essential  that  my  wife  should  remain 
where  she  is  until  the  natural  vital  processes  are  in  full  play, 
and  in  order  that  she  may  not  be  suffocated  meanwhile  I 
must  immediately  bring  my  force  and  exhaust  pumps  into 
action  to  supply  that  air-tight  compartment  with  pure  air." 
And  the  doctor  walked  to  another  part  of  the  alcove  and  be- 
gan to  manipulate  the  pistons  of  an  air-pump  which  con- 
nected with  the  compartment  his  wife  was  in.  "  Two  hours," 
he  continued,  "  will  suffice  for  all  purposes,  and  my  wife  will 
then  be  free.  I  will  beg  you  to  relieve  me  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  operation  is  fatiguing." 

I  expressed  my  willingness  to  do  so,  and  fell  to  speculating 
on  the  marvelous  occurrences  I  had  just  witnessed.  Absurd 
and  incredible  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  an  hour  before,  the  re- 
sult was  there.  The  mystery  of  existence  had  been  probed 
and  solved,  and  the  substantial  evidence  lay  in  the  lady,  who 
was  now  sitting  upon  a  narrow  glass  bench,  which  had  es- 
caped my  observation,  at  one  side  of  the  compartment,  and 
smilingly  watching  the  doctor,  with  whom  she  was  keeping 
up  an  animated  sign  correspondence.  I  was  suddenly  star- 
tled by  an  abrupt  exclamation  from  the  doctor. 

"  Great  God  ! "  he  cried,  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  valve 
of  my  force-pump  is  broken  !  The  exhaust  cylinder  is  safe, 
but  of  what  use  is  that  if  I  can  not  supply  air  to  be  ex- 
hausted?" and  he  approached  me  with  agony  depicted  on 
his  brow. 

I  glanced  at  the  lady,  and  saw  by  the  uneasiness  she  man- 
ifested—she had  risen  from  her  seat  and  was  anxiously  mak- 
ing signs  to  us — that  she  thoroughly  appreciated  the  nature 
of  the  catastrophe.  In  another  moment  she  held  her  hands 
up  to  her  head  and  sank  heavily  down  upon  the  floor  of  the 
compartment.  There  was  but  one  course  to  pursue.  To 
leave  her  where  she  was  meant  asphyxiation.  To  release  her 
could  not  possibly  be  worse,  perhaps  not  so  bad.  The  doc- 
tor understood  this  but  vacillated  at  the  idea  of  the  nullifica- 
tion of  all  his  efforts.  I  sprang  to  the  compartment,  put  my 
shoulder  against  it  and  endeavored  to  move  it.  It  was  too 
firmly  based  to  move.  Looking  around  I  espied  a  hatchet 
lying  near,  and  with  one  blow  shivered  one  of  the  plate-glass 
sides  to  fragments.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment  to  drag 
out  the  lady,  and  by  this  time  the  doctor  had  recovered  from 
his  temporary  weakness,  and  was  at  his  wife's  side.  She 
had  fainted  away,  and  the  bloom  had  died  from  her  cheek. 
Instinctively  I  rushed  to  a  sideboard  and  seized  a  water-jug 
and  decanter.  The  contents  of  the  first  I  threw  into  her 
face,  the  latter  I  put  to  her  lips.  As  we  knelt  there  beside 
her  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  again'  melting  away  into  the 
ethereal  essence  whence  she  had  originated. 

The  satin  dress  became  filmy  and  lost  its  lustre.  Through 
its  texture  could  be  seen  the  skin,  and  the  strange  molecular 
motion  with  which  I  had  become  familiar  in  the  reservoir, 
was  again  discernible  in  the  surface  portions  of  the  frame. 
There  was  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
cesss  of  materialization  just  witnessed  was  being  enacted  be- 
neath our  eyes.  In  a  few  short  minutes  the  component  ele- 
ments of  her  body  would  be  disintegrated,  and  the  lady  who 
had  been  so  mysteriously  restored  to  life  and  health  would 
once  more  vanish  into  nothingness,  and  blend  with  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Hurriedly  and  abruptly  the  doctor  spoke  : 

"  Extreme  measures  must  be  taken,"  he  said.  "  The  time 
has  been  too  short  for  the  food  she  has  partaken  of  to  assim- 
ilate. Her  body  will  disintegrate  unless  something  can  be 
introduced  into  the  system  which  goes  straight  into  the  blood. 
There  is  only  one  substance  which  possesses  this  property, 
and  that  is  alcohol." 

So  saying  he  grasped  the  decanter  and  poured  about  a 
glassfull  of  its  contents,  which  were  brandy,  into  his  wife's 
mouth.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  body  which 
seemed  to  be  fading  away  under  our  very  eyes,  began  to  re- 
sume solid  corporeal  proportions. 

The  dress,  on  the  other  hand,  continuing  to  become  more 
filmy,  the  doctor  hastily  enveloped  his  wife's  form  in  such 
wraps  as  lay  near. 

"  The  force  which  materialized  the  inorganic  matter  com- 
posing the  dress,"  explained  the  doctor,  "  has  no  power  to 
preserve  its  elements  from  disintegration,  since  nothing  can 
be  introduced  into  its  texture  capable  of  intimate  assimila- 
tion therewith,  as  is  the  case  with  organic  matter.  It  is,  as 
I  have  said,  the  ability  to  weave  and  knit  a  homogeneous 
substance  into  the  organic  tissues  of  the  body  that  alone  pie- 
vents  that  disintegration  which  a  short  time  ago  was  immi- 
nent. The  human  body,  as  you  know,  is  ever  renewing 
itself  and  wasting  away.  Little  by  little  the  tissues  which 
have  just  been  materialized  will  be  replaced  by  fresh  matter 
constantly  being  assimilated  through  the  organs  of  nutrition. 
Even  the  introduction  into  the  blood  of  the  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  just  used  will  suffice  to  arrest  molecular  disintegra- 
tion until  the  digestion  of  the  food  proper  shall  have  taken 
place.    After  that  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  lady  opened  her  eyes,  looked  around 


her,  and  embraced  her  husband.  We  had  triumphed.  About 
two  hours  afterward  I  took  my  leave,  the  doctor  assuring  me 
that  digestion  and  assimilation  had  now  done  their  work, 
and  inextricably  woven  their  material  texture  into  the  ethe- 
real tissues  of  his  wife's  frame. 

A  week  after,  when  Mrs.  S reappeared  in  society,  all 

the  friends  of  the  family  were  amazed  at  her  sudden  change 
from  the  condition  of  a  dying  consumptive  to  one  of  a  lady 
in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and  health.  None,  however,  knew 
the  secret  of  this  change  but  the  doctor,  myself,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  readers  of  this  narrative. 


There  was  not  a  glimmer  of  originality  in  Backus,  the  de- 
ceased negro  ministrel,  according  to  a  correspondent  who 
knew  him.  His  antics  were  invariably  imitations  of  what 
he  had  seen  others  do,  and  his  jokes  were  as  certainly  repe- 
titions of  what  he  had  heard  others  say.  His  death  takes 
from  the  stage  a  lot  of  jests  and  stories  that  have  been  in 
constant  use  by  him,  Backus,  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
There  is  an  account  of  a  visit  to  a  New  England  farmhouse, 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  end  men,  with  mention  of 
numerous  characteristics  of  rural  inconveniences  and  mis- 
haps, which  is  said  to  never  have  been  omitted  from  a  single 
one  of  Backus's  performances.  It  continued  to  make  the 
majority  in  the  audience  laugh,  and  so  he  kept  on  using  it, 
regardless  of  the  suffering  it  inflicted  upon  the  familiar 
minority.  A  jovial  acquaintance  came  along  one  day  and 
said  to  the  minstrel :  "  Poor  thing  !  It  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes  to  see  him.  He  looked  a  hundred  years  old,  though 
I  'spose  he  isn't  more  than  fifty.  There  was  only  a  spear  or 
two  of  hair  left  on  his  head,  and  that  was  white.  His  face 
was  wrinkled  so  that  you  couldn't  distinguish  his  mouth  or 
eyes,  and  he  walked  painfully  with  a  crutch  and  a  cane.  He 
didn't  look  as  though  he  could  live  a  week  longer,  but  that's 
the  way  he  has  been  tottering  around  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. This  was  last  evening,  and  I  guess  he  thought  he 
was  late  for  the  performance.  Any  how,  he  climbed  up  those 
outside  stairs  to  the  stage-door  as  fast  as  his  decrepitude 
would  let  him.  He  was  an  object  of  solicitude  and  pity  to 
everybody  who  saw  him."  "  Who  under  heavens  was  he  ? " 
Backus  asked.  "  Your  poor  old  '  gag '  about  the  doughnut. 
You  really  ought  to  kill  and  bury  him."  But  Backus  made 
no  such  disposition  of  the  doughnut  joke.  It  survived  as 
long  as  he  did. 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  recently  visited  a  boot-black's 
establishment  on  Sixth  Avenue,  which  bore  the  following 
legend  :  "  Ladies'  shoes  shined  from  2  to  4  P.  M."  "  We 
spend  two  hours  a  day  shining  ladies'  boots,"  said  one  of  the 
two  darkies  who  attacked  the  reportorial  shoe.  "  Sometimes 
we  go  to  their  houses  and  polish  'em  up  there  ;  sometimes 
they  sends  them  here,  and  the  shine  is  applied  down  in  this 
establishment.  There  ain't  many  in  this  business,  so  we  hes 
got  a  strong  pull  on  this  custom.  Sometimes  the  ladies  is 
generous  and  sometimes  they  ain't.  When  they're  generous 
we  make  a  lot  of  money.  They  don't  pay  no  attention  to 
regular  market  rates,  but  gives  us  a  quarter  a  shine.  Usually 
we  charges  ten  cents  to  shine  the  boots  for  the  ladies  at  their 
homes.  If  they  sends  them  here  we  charge  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  a  month.  That's  for  the  regular  shine.  Some 
shines  cost  fifteen  cents  apiece.  They're  very  fancy.  We 
put  in  oil,  and  it  makes  the  shoe  look  like  new.  Sometimes 
we  have  to  paint  them  with  a  sort  of  French  varnish.  In 
fact,  we  have  to  shine  'em  various  ways  to  suit  the  ladies, 
their  tastes  are  so  various.  They're  a  good  deal  more  bother 
than  the  men,  because  you  have  to  be  more  careful.  With 
a  man  you  can  just  slap  the  blackin'  on,  and  polish  it  off  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  your  money  is  earned.  That  won't  do  for 
the  ladies  though.  You  get  a  spot  of  blacking  wrong  on  a 
lady's  shoe,  some  in  particular,  and  you'll  catch  Hail  Colum- 
bia."   

The  women  in  Kentucky,  says  a  Blue-Grass  journal,  have 
gorgeous  nature  to  build  on,  and  high  art  to  improve  it  with. 
When  the  Bona  Dea,  out  of  her  bounteousness,  makes  a 
Blue-Grass  woman  she  takes  care  never  to  spoil  the  job.  A 
soft,  white,  warm  body,  translucent  with  divine  light,  and 
curving  to  lines  of  beauty  as  naturally  as  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine,  is  the  groundwork  upon  which  nature  limns  the 
human  angel.  Eyes  softly  bright  but  luminously  intense  ; 
cheeks  like  the  damask  rose,  with  buttercups  of  dimples,  in 
whose  honeyed  heart  sly  Puck  or  Oberon  might  sleep ;  lips 
like  ox-heart  cherries  at  the  centre,  but  flexible  as  a  smoke 
wreath,  and  fading  away  into  the  soft  cheek  like  the  heart's 
blood  of  a  strawberry  into  luscious  cream  ;  a  chin  fairly  fash- 
ioned as  the  golden  apple  that  blushing  Paris  gave  to  Venus, 
who  trembled  with  delight  at  taking  it ;  the  brow  of  Juno, 
and  the  bust  of  Hebe ;  the  sea  nymph's  pearly  ear,  the  wood 
nymph's  springy  step— these  are  a  few  of  the  charms  that 
nature  gives  the  maiden  of  the  Blue-Grass. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  "  Davy  Jones's  locker,"  yet  few 
know  just  who  Davy  Jones  is,  and  what  his  locker  consists 
of.  Old  sailors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  locker  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  off  soundings.  Its  mouth  is  between  two 
gigantic  mountains,  whose  sides  gradually  recede,  like  those 
of  a  funnel,  for  hundreds  of  miles.  All  currents  trend  thith- 
erward at  a  certain  phase  of  the  moon,  and  thus  every  lost 
ship  and  every  drowned  sailor  eventually  drifts  into  the  great 
submarine  mouth.  When  angered  by  offenses  against  his 
unwritten  laws,  such  as  setting  sail  on  Friday,  carrying  dead 
bodies,  killing  cats,  dropping  water-buckets,  and  the  like, 
sailors  believe  that  Davy  will  personally  appear  and  demand 
satisfaction — sometimes  being  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of 
one  man  and  sometimes  pulling  a  ship  and  its  crew  down 
into  his  locker.  Many  sailors  aver  that  they  have  seen  Davy 
Jones,  and,  if  their  descriptions  are  to  be  relied  upon,  nobody 
can  blame  a  captain  for  no  t  going  to  sea  on  Friday. 

The  latest  liking  by  fashionable  London  society  is  for 
Greek  plays,  presented  by  mixed  companies  of  amateur  and 
professional  actors.  As  not  a  few  of  the  latter  in  England 
are  college-bred  men,  Greek  is  by  no  means  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  them.  But  even  the  idlers,  and  women  in- 
nocent of  classic  training,  are  taught,  parrot-like,  to  speak 
the  lines.  The  performances  occur  in  private  theatres,  and 
often  in  the  commodious  one  at  Cromwell  House,  the  home 
of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Freake.  Lionel  Tennyson,  son  of 
the  poet,  lately  played  Ulysses. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Isabella  Bewick,  youngest  and  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  famous  wood-engraver,  has  just 
died  at  Gateshead,  England,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  It 
is  understood  that  she  leaves  a  rich  and  valuable  collection 
of  her  father's  works.  Her  eldest  sister  died  three  years 
ago,  aged  ninety-five. 

It  is  said  that  Henry  Irving  would  have  been  knighted, 
but  the  Queen  stood  in  the  way  because  she  did  not  know 
whether  Mrs.  Irving  was  a  lady.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Irving 
is  a  plain  woman,  by  whom  the  actor  has  had  several  children, 
and  with  whom  he  does  not  live,  but  gives  his  attention  to 
an  actress  prominent  in  his  theatre. 

Monsieur  Rochegrosse,  who  has  obtained  the  grand  prize 
of  the  Salon,  is  hardly  more  than  a  youth.  He  is  a  painter 
of  ability,  and,  above  all  things,  original,  but  the  charge  of 
inequality  is  brought  against  him.  He  is  a  Boulevardier. 
Maclame  The'odore  de  Banville  is  his  mother.  His  life  is  as 
eccentric  as  his  paintings  are  original. 

Mademoiselle  Julie,  a  French  model,  is  described  as  pos- 
sessing a  slight,  lissome  figure,  a  well-set  little  head  on  an 
unusually  beautiful  neck,  gray  eyes,  blonde  hair  rather  d  la 
Greuze,  and  the  little  feet  and  dumpy  fingers  with  the  pointed 
tips  and  the  small,  long  nails  that  are  so  common  with  the 
Parisian  model.  She  has  a  taste  for  dress,  and  knows  it  and 
shows  it. 

There  is  an  old  custom  in  Bavaria  that  outside  of  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Munich  not  more  than  four  horses  may  draw  a 
carriage  ;  so  when  the  Princess  Isabella  of  Bavaria  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  she  contented  herself  with  a 
carriage  and  four  and  two  outriders.  The  bride  wore  a  dress 
of  white  satin  embroidered  in  silver,  with  a  court  mantle  of 
the  same  material,  and  a  crown  of  myrtle,  instead  of  orange 
flowers. 

Queen  Victoria  has  recovered  from  the  injury  to  her  knee, 
but  in  the  very  much  more  important  matter  of  spirits,  her 
condition  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  causing  a  great  deal 
of  anxiety  to  those  about  her,  as  her  lengthened  melancholy 
has  exercised  an  unfavorable  influence  on  her  general  health, 
and  at  present  there  are  no  signs  of  amendment.  Under 
the  circumstances,  Balmoral  was  the  very  worst  place  the 
Queen  could  have  gone  to. 

King  Alfonso's  favorite,  according  to  a  correspondent,  is 
a  Spanish  beauty,  whose  accomplishments  are  of  a  spon- 
taneous order.  One  thing  appears  to  be  quite  assured — the 
young  king  will  not  be  cured  of  his  predilections,  but  means 
to  be  a  merry  monarch,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  bent  will 
have  the  approval  of  his  people,  who  regard  the  present 
affair  as  the  most  agreeable  joke  they  have  had  since  the 
palmy  days  of  Isabella. 

June  eighteenth  was  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers still  surviving  who  were  present  at  the  battle  :  General 
Sir  Thomas  Reed,  George  Whichcote,  and  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle ;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Barton  P.  Browne,  Charles  Ka- 
dell,  K.  H.,  James  R.  Coulthurst,  William  Hewett,  Francis 
Home,  Basil  Jackson,  John  Molloy,  and  James  C.  Webster ; 
Majors  Wilkie,  S.  R.  Brady,  Edward  W.  Drewe,  and  James 
Frazer ;  and  Captain  William  Harris. 

Miss  Rosalind  A.  Young,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  wrote 
an  article  about  Pitcairn's  Island  for  Scribner's  Magazine, 
is  still  living  in  that  out-of-the-way  spot.  Her  father  is  pas- 
tor of  the  island  church  and  teacher  of  the  school,  and  she  is 
organist  and  assistant  teacher.  She  is  about  twenty-six 
years  old,  and,  writes  a  retired  sea  captain  who  not  long  ago 
visited  her  at  her  home,  "she  weighs  two  hundred  pounds, 
never  had  a  shoe  on  her  foot,  and,  if  necessary,  could  swim 
off  to  a  ship  four  miles  from  the  island  and  back  again  to 
shore,  and  then  go  into  the  little  church  and  play  the  organ 
nearly  as  well  as  any  young  lady  in  the  States." 

The  Princess  Luka  (Ruth),  who  died  recently  at  Honolulu, 
was  the  last  of  the  great  Kamehameha  family.  She  was 
considered  to  be  the  richest  person  on  the  islands,  and  the 
king— although  no  relation  to  her — expected  to  inherit  a  por- 
tion of  her  fortune.  She  did  not,  however,  leave  him  a  cent, 
but  willed  it  all  to  Mrs.  Charles  R  Bishop,  whose  husband, 
an  American  banker,  has  become  a  noble  of  the  kingdom 
and  member  of  the  privy  council.  It  is  said  that  Lunalilo 
offered  the  succession  to  the  throne  to  Mrs.  Bishop  (whose 
name  in  Honolulu  is  Berenice  Pauahi  Paki),  but  she  declined 
it,  and  he  then  refused  to  name  a  successor,  whereupon  the 
Legislative  Assembly  elected  the  present  sovereign. 

Among  the  items  in  the  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh's  special  mission  to  Moscow  is  one  thousand 
pounds  for  "  gratuities."  People  who  think  that  this  amount 
is  exorbitant  will  perhaps  change  their  opinion  on  learning 
that  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  visited  the  Queen  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  in  1844,  he  gave  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  ser- 
vants, and  one  thousand  pounds  to  the  housekeeper,  as  weil  as 
six  gold  snuff-boxes,  with  his  picture  set  in  diamonds,  to  the 
lords  of  the  household,  and  six  with  his  cipher  to  the  equer- 
ries and  grooms-in-waiting.  These  were  the  chief  gifts  ;  but 
for  other  dependents  about  a  bushel  of  rings,  watches,  and 
brooches  were  distributed.  When  the  late  Emperor  Napo- 
leon stayed  at  Windsor,  in  1855,  he  left  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  servants. 

When  Marwood,  the  English  executioner,  left  Kingstown, 
Ireland,  by  mail  steamer  for  England,  a  newsman  presented 
him  with  a  copy  of  bis  own  portrait,  which  had  recently  been 
published  by  one  of  the  Dublin  papers.  The  executioner 
looked  at  it  and  laughed  heartily,  afterward  putting  it  into 
his  pocket.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
recent  visits  to  Ireland,  and  while  traveling,  protected  by 
some  constabulary,  one  of  the  latter  tried  his  hand  at 
"chaffing"  Marwood.  He  bore  it  quite  imperturbably,  and 
when  asked  whether  he  had  a  son,  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
"And,"  continued  the  questioner,  "will  you  put  him  into 
your  own  line  of  business  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  Marwood,  with  a 
keen  look  and  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  "if  he's  a  good  boy 
I  will ;  but  if  he  turns  out  a  blackguard  I'll  make  an  Irish 
policeman  of  him."  The  questioner,  it  is  said,  left  Marwood 
alone  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Girls,  Pass  Along. 
f Passes,  jeunes  Mies.) 
Bless  me  I  what  a  rosy  row 
Of  girls  at  me  their  glances  throw, 
As  they  gayly  come  and  go, 

The  light  coquetUsh  throng  1  • 

Can't  the  darlings  hear  me  say, 
"  I  have  had  my  youthful  day; 
Now  I  put  such  things  away  ?  " 

Girls,  pass  along. 
Ah,  my  Zoe,  pray  desist ! 
Sooth,  I  care  not  to  be  kissed ; 
Ask  youi  mother  if  I  list 
To  Cupid's  siren  song. 
She — but  that  is  entre  nous — ■ 
Knows  what  Love  and  I  can  do  ; 
Her  advice  you'd  best  pursue. 

Girls,  pass  along. 
Laura,  you  would  hardly  guess 
How  your  grandma  used  to  press 
Lips  of  mine — well — I  confess — 

We  didn't  think  it  wrong  ; 
Look,  she's  coming !    Tempt  me  not 
In  gay  saloon  or  shady  grot ; 
A  jealous  eye  the  dame  has  got — 

Girls,  pass  along. 
You  smiling,  too,  you  naughty  Rose? 
I  wonder,  now,  if  you  suppose 
I'm  not  aware  what  sort  of  beaux 

Around  your  beauty  throng? 
I  know  the  husband-hunting  crew, 
And  all  the  pretty  tricks  they  do  ; 
I'm  old — but  much  too  young  for  you  1 

Girls,  pass  along. 
Away,  away  1  you  madcaps  1- — fly  1 
Your  roguish  arts  why  will  you  try 
To  bind  a  graybeard — such  as  I — 

With  Cupid's  slender  thong? 
Yet,  like  a  powder  magazine, 
My  heart  from  flying  sparks  I  screen, 
The  sparks  that  shoot  from  wanton  een — 
Girls,  pass  along. 

— J.  G.  Saxe's  translation  of  Beranger. 

Children. 
Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  1 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 
Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 

That  look  toward  the  sun, 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows, 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 
In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine, 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow, 
But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  autumn 

And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 
Ah  1  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 

Worse  than  the  dark  before. 
What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood  — 
That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 
Come  to  me,  O  ye  children  1 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 
For  what  are  all  our  contrivings, 

And  the  wisdom  of  our  books, 
When  compared  with  your  caresses, 

And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 
Ye  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 

That  ever  were  sung  or  said ; 
For  ye  are  living  poems, 

And  all  the  rest  are  dead.       — H.  W.  Longfellow. 

Under  my  Window. 
Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

All  in  the  midsummer  weather, 
Three  little  girls,  with  fluttering  curls. 

Flit  to  and  fro  together  : 
There's  Bell,  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 
And  Maud,  with  her  mantle  of  silver-green, 

And  Kate,  with  her  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

Leaning  stealthily  over, 
MerTy  and  clear,  the  voice  I  hear, 

Of  each  glad  hearted  rover. 
Ah  1  sly  little  Kate,  she  steals  my  roses ; 
And  Maud  and  Bell  twine  wreaths  and  posies, 

As  merry  as  bees  in  clover. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

In  the  blue  midsummer  weather. 
Stealing  slow  on  a  hushed  tip-toe, 

I  catch  them  all  together : 
Bell,  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 
And  Maud,  with  her  mantel  of  silver-green. 

And  Kate,  with  the  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

And  off  through  the  orchard  closes ; 
While  Maud  she  flouts,  and  Bell  she  pouts, 

They  scamper  and  drop  their  posies  ; 
But  dear  little  Kate  takes  naught  amiss, 
And  leaps  in  my  arms  with  a  loving  kiss, 

And  I  give  her  all  my  roses. — Thomas  Westwood. 


Baby  Louise. 

I'm  in  love  with  you,  Baby  Louise  1 
With  your  silken  hair  and  your  soft  blue  eyes, 
And  the  dreamy  wisdom  that  in  them  lies, 
And  the  faint,  sweet  smile  you  brought  from  the  skies ; 

God's  sunshine,  Baby  Louise  I 

When  you  fold  your  hands,  Baby  Louise — 
Your  hands,  like  a-  fairy's,  so  tiny  and  fair — 
With  a  pretty,  innocent,  saint-like  air, 
Are  you  trying  to  think  of  some  angel-taught  prayer 

You  learned  above,  Baby  Louise? 

I'm  in  love  with  you,   Eaby   Louise  1 
Why,  you  never  raise  your  beautiful  bead  1 
Some  day,  little  one,  your  cheek  will  grow  red 
With  a  flush  of  delight  to  hear  the  words  said : 
"  I  love  you,"  Baby  Louise. 

Do  you  hear  me,    Baby  Louise  ? 
I  have  sung  your  praises  for  nearly  an  hour, 
And  your  lashes  keep  drooping  lower  and  lower, 
And  you've  gone  to  sleep  like  a  weary  flower. 

Ungrateful  Baby  Louise  I  —Margaret  Bytinge. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  Do  you  send  your  washing  to  a  Troy  laundry? "  asked 
a  Milton  man  of  a  friend.  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  as  he  gazed 
sorrowfully  at  the  fringed  collars  and  cuffs.  "  I  have  it  done 
at  a  des-Troy  laundry." — Milton  News. 

In  modern  Egypt  a  young  man  is  not  permitted  to  see  his 
wife's  face  before  marriage.  As  a  consequence,  not  infre- 
quently soon  after  marriage  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
never  wants  to  see  it  again. — Lowell  Citizen. 

Literary  Matron — "  What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  his 
frequent  use  of  the  phrase,  '  Go  to?'"  Matter-of-fact  Hus- 
band— "  Well,  perhaps  he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  polite  or 
proper  to  finish  the  sentence." — London  Punch. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Towser,  as  she  expatiated  upon  the 
beauties  of  her  flower  garden,  "  I  have  given  it  great  care, 
and  if  you  come  over  in  a  week  or  two  I  expect  tj  be  able  to 
show  you  some  beautiful  scarlet  pneumonias." — Somerville 
Journal. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Rattler,  at  the  tea-table,  looking  up  from 
his  evening  paper,  "  this  French-China  trouble  looks  seri- 
ous." "  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Rattler,  "  Bridget  broke  the 
handle  off  the  sugar-bowl  to-day,  but  I  didn't  think  you 
would  notice  it  so  soon." — Boston  Courier. 

"  I  can  imagine,"  said  the  poet,  dreamily,  as  he  toyed  with 
a  Charlotte  Russe,  "that  Aphrodite  originally  rose  from  one 
of  these  at  some  love  feast  of  the  immortal  gods  on  high 
Olympus.  I  always  think  so  when  I  see  one  of  them." 
"  Well,  I  do  not,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  whenever  I  see  one 
of  them  I  feel  like  dipping  a  lather-brush  in  it  and  having  a 

close  shave.     It  would  make  a  shampoo,  for  the  foam" 

But  the  bard  had  fainted. — Puck. 

At  the  Chicago  Railway  Exposition  rather  a  cruel  and 
significant  joke  is  perpetrated  by  a  jewelry  house  which  has 
an  exhibition  in  the  building.  Two  diamonds  are  shown 
side  by  side.  One  is  very  small,  while  the  other  is  about  the 
size  of  a  piece  of  nut-coal.  A  placard  is  over  each.  The 
little  one  merely  says  :  "  For  the  President  of  the  Road." 
The  card  near  the  other  diamond  reads :  "The  Conductor's." 
Some  people  contend  it  is  wrong  to  twit  on  facts. — Peck's 
Sun. 

He  was  a  college  man,  only  about  six  weeks  at  large,  and 
was  traveling  in  Missouri.  He  made  a  mild  little  mash  on 
the  train,  and  was  sealing  the  same  with  the  wild  oranges  of 
the  desert  which  are  sold  by  the  fiery  outlaw  of  the  train. 
"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  gracefully,  "to  remove  the  epidermis." 
"  Lor1,  no  1 "  she  hastily  interjected,  "  I  want  to  eat  that. 
But  you  kin  peel  off  the  skin  ;  1  don't  want  to  git  my  fingers 
all  sticky."    And  it  was  so. — Hawkeye. 

"  What  a  resemblance  there  is  between  you  and  your  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Smith  !"  said  a  friend  of  the  family ;  "  did  any 
one  ever  call  attention  to  it  before  ? "  "  Oh,  yes,"  broke  in 
Fenderson  ;  "  they  were  walking  down  street  t'other  day, 
and  I  heard  a  man  remark,  '  How  much  that  woman  looks 
like  her  son  ! '  No,  no,  that  wasn't  it,"  added  Fenderson, 
seeing  the  cloud  on  Mrs.  Smith's  face  ;  "  what  he  said  was, 
'  How  much  that  old  fellow  looks  like  his  mother.' " — Boston 
Transcript. 

Marshal  Carzill,  of  Millersburg,  Kentucky,  was  shot  to 
death  last  Saturday  by  some  unknown  person.  The  mur- 
derer was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  families 
of  the  State,  and  highly  respected  for  his  high  social  stand- 
ing, and  fine  sense  of  honor,  and  delicate  modesty,  which 
prompted  him  to  hide  himself  from  view  when  he  shot  a 
handful  of  slugs  into  the  marshal's  body.  Thus,  as  Henry 
Watterson  declares,  the  crime  of  homicide  is  almost  hourly 
decreasing  in  Kentucky. — Hawkeye. 

That  man  was  a  conscientious  Christian  who  recently  died 
in  Somerville,  and  concerning  whom  this  story  is  told  :  He 
had  married  a  second  time,  and  his  wife,  a  loving  and  kind- 
hearted  woman,  was  greatly  disturbed  at  his  approaching 
dissolution.  "  I  believe  there  is  no  chance  of  my  recovery," 
he  said.  She  shook  her  head  and  burst  into  tears.  "The 
doctor  says  no  ;  but  there  is  one  consolation — you  are  pre- 
pared, John."  "  Yes,  I'm  quite  prepared."  "  I'hen  we'll  meet 
in  heaven,"  she  said.  "  Yes,  I  hope  so  ;  but  as  I  was  mar- 
ried before,  we  can  only  meet  as  friends."  This  is  rather 
hard  on  the  poor  widow,  if  she  doesn't  happen  to  get  mar- 
ried again. — Somerville  journal. 

It  was  six  o'clock,  and  the  mechanics  of  Burlington  were 
turning  their  backs  upon  their  work  and  their  faces  toward 
home.  And  as  they  hurried  along  they  spake  one  to  an- 
other. The  scissors-grinder  said  these  were  dull  times,  but 
things  seemed  to  be  brightening  up  a  little.  "  Every  dog 
has  his  day,"  he  said,  "  and  at  my  edge  a  man  ought  to  be 
laying  up  something  for  a  rainy  day.  I  don't  complain,  al- 
though I  do  sqwheel  sometimes,  when  life  seems  to  be  a  re- 
morseless old  grind."  The  carpenter  said  he  was  rejoist  to 
see  that  labor  was  looking  more  rafter  its  interest.  "  1  adoor 
the  workingman,"  he  said ;   "  oak  could  I  but  speak  planely 

my  thoughts,  I  wood" The  tailor  said  he  had  an  eyedea, 

to  follow  the  thread  of  his  friend's  remarks,  aw — here  he 
hemmed  and  hawed  twice  or  thrice,  "  I  handkerchiefly  for  a 
stronger  union  of  labor  interests  ;  prompter  dis-patch  in  our 
business  ;  less  thimble  rigging  in  our  management.  I  have 
cotton  nation  that  will  suit  the  workingmen."  The  cooper 
said  he  would  like  to  adze  something  to  what  had  been  said, 
but  it  had  gone  out  of  his  head.  He  was  content  with  things 
as  they  were,  however,  as  he  was  doing  a  staving  business, 
and  his  work  rushes  him  50  every  day  that  he  could  barrely 
keep  up  with  it.  He  believed  in  fraternity  among  working- 
men  ;  because  two  heads  are  always  better  than  one,  even 
in  a  barrel.  He  hoped  the  working  men  would  hoop  things 
up.  As  for  himself,  he  felt  a  little  pail  this  evening,  because 
he  was  out  on  a  stave-bender  last  night,  and  was  all  bunged 
up.  Had  a  howeling  old  time,  in  fact,  on  a  few  jiggers  of 
hoop  punch.  But  that,  he  said,  was  his  only  vice.  At  this 
point  a  bloodless  old  ghost,  who  was  wearing  mourning  for 
his  fifth  wife,  and  had  just  finished  a  term  in  the  penitentiary 
for  setting  fire  to  his  own  store,  remarked  that  Doctor  John- 
son said  the  man  who  would  make  a  pun  would  steal  a  sheep. 
And  then  everybody  else  went  home,  as  they  alw: 
that  man  comes  around. — Hawkeye, 


THE       ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Society  is  now  undergoing  the  reac- 
ti  on  subsequent  upon  the  excitement  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
festivities,  and  is  to  a  degree  tranquil.  In  some  instances 
families  have  returned  to  town  already,  on  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  different  schools  which  their  children  attend, 
but  the  great  majority  of  fashionables  still  remain  in  the 
country,  and  now  that  the  national  holiday  is  over,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet,  "  has  taken  refuge  in  the  chambers  of 
the  past,"  people  who  have  been  constantly  on  the  wing  from 
one  country  house  to  another,  in  the  effort  to  keep  au  ecu- 
rant  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  gay  line,  have  settled 
down  in  one  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Thus 
Monterey,  which  has  been  up  to  the  present  comparatively 
deserted  by  the  beau  monde,  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  its  old 
patrons.  The  Charles  Crockers  are  there  now  en  perma- 
nence. Miss  Hattie,  who  defected  for  the  apparently  supe- 
rior attractions  of  the  Howard  garden  party  on  the  Fourth, 
went  down  to  Monterey  to  join  her  family  there  this  week. 
Thither  have  also  gone  the  Misses  Corbett,  from  San  Mateo, 
on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  McLaughlin,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their 
friend,  Mrs.  Withington,  will  join  them  there  ere  long,  as  the 
guest  of  the  Tevises.  Mrs.  Head  and  daughter  have  also  de- 
parted hence,  so  that  Nob  Hill  will  be  well  represented. 
The  gayeties  of  the  Fourth  at  the  Del  Monte  must  have 
been  of  the  most  hilarious  order,  to  judge  from  some  ac- 
counts, but  I  heard  a  young  girl  (who  had  gone  down  there 
like  a  new  Alexander,  seeking  fresh  conquests)  complain 
that  the  guests  were  all  married  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
please  every  one  you  see.  The  different  country  places, 
dotted  along  the  line  of  road  from  'Frisco  to  San  Jose,  were 
full  to  overflowing  with  city  guests  during  the  holiday  week, 
and  each  one  "  celebrated  "  on  their  own  account,  but  as  so- 
ciety is  so  constituted  that  the  beaux  and  belle!  are  pretty 
much  one  "set,"  the  splitting  up  of  it  into  so  many  coteries 
had  the  effect  of,  in  a  measure,  lessening  the  brilliancy  which 
would  have  resulted  from  a  general  gathering  at  one  given 
point.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  at  the  Howard  fete, 
where  the  most  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
much  larger  number  than  there  were  in  attendance.  The 
Flood  party  was  also  affected  ;  the  Athertons  and  some  of 
the  Belmont  party  drove  over,  but  remained  only  an  hour 
or  so.  Refreshments  were  served  under  the  noble  old  trees 
with  which  the  place  abounds,  and  excellent  music  was  pro- 
vided. A  novel  and  pretty  conceit  was  indulged  in  by  the 
hostess  presenting  each  guest  with  a  memento  of  the  day, 
which  was  of  a  useful  nature,  and  marked  with  the  date. 
The  gentlemen  will  not  have  to  wait  till  Christmas  for  a 
fresh  pin-cushion  now,  while  we  may  hope  the  girls  will  not 
long  continue  with  empty  purses.  The  Eyres  had  as  guests 
three  young  ladies — Miss  Dora  Miller,  from  Napa,  and 
Misses  Jamie  Sullivan  and  Jarboe  from  town.  Miss  Ashe 
was  at  the  Athertons,  as  were  her  friends  the  Pages.  The 
Selbys,  installed  safely  in  their  pretty  home  at  Fair  Oaks, 
stopped  quietly  at  home  and  received  the  welcome  of  their 
hosts  of  friends,  who  drove  en  passant  to  offer  it.  At  Menlo 
Park,  Mrs.  Ed.  Hopkins  had  a  small  gathering  in  honor  of 
the  Smith  girls.  Miss  Addie  Mills  was  greatly  missed  from 
the  circle  there,  but  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills  did  the  honors  of  their 
charming  home  most  gracefully  in  her  husband's  and  daugh- 
ter's absence.  The  Misses  Katie  Felton  and  Cassie  Adams 
had  Consul  Olarovsky  in  attendance,  and  in  the  evening  the 
occupants  of  the  Adams  and  Felton  houses — which  adjoin — 
combined  in  giving  an-  exhibition  of  fireworks,  which  the 
villagers  had  the  full  benefit  of  and  enjoyed  hugely.  The 
Belmont  crowd  had  a  good  time  generally.  At  Milbrae,  the 
Mills  mansion  had  no  celebration,  but  the  Greens  had  a  big 
picnic  of  friends  at  Pilarcitos.  Santa  Cruz  had  a  picnic 
from  Pope's,  got  up  by  Mrs.  Fair,  and  a  ball  at  the  same 
house  in  the  evening,  matronized  by  Mesdames  Con.  O'Con- 
nor, Crooks,  and  McKinstry,  while  the  Riverside,  which  con- 
tained the  Jewish  element  largely,  also  had  a  dance.  Mrs. 
Judge  Hager,  who  always  seems  bent  upon  rejoicing  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones,  got  up  a  dance  for  them  at  the  Soda 
Springs,  where  she  and  her  family  have  been  rusticating,  and 
which  served  as  her  good-bye,  as  they  are  now  to  take  up 
summer  quarters  at  San  Rafael.  Apropos  of  San  Rafael, 
the  many  friends  of  the  Albert  Dibblees  (who  are  old  resi- 
dents of  that  valley)  will  deeply  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Dib- 
blee  in  her  affliction,  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Meacham,  who  died  a  few  days  since,  at  the  Dibblee  resi- 
dence, near  San  Rafael.  The  next  event  in  social  circles 
will  be  the  wedding  of  Miss  Isabelle  Parrott  and  Mr.  Doug- 
lass Dick,  which  has  been  set  for  the  19th,  at  the  little  parish 
church  of  San  Mateo.  The  family  are  all  once  more  gath- 
ered under  the  paternal  roof-tree,  even  Judge  and  Mrs.  Hayne 
having  returned  from  their  wanderings  for  the  happy  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  wedding-dress,  which  has  been  brought  from 
Europe  by  Mrs.  Parrott  mere,  is  said  to  be  one  of  Worth's 
most  exquisite  creations.  Madame  Fabbri  is  to  sing  the 
nuptial  mass.  Of  engagements,  the  latest  one  rumored  is 
that  said  to  have  been  made  at  Belmont,  and  of  which  soci- 
ety gossiped  some  time  ago.  The  gentleman  is  a  legal 
light,  and  the  lady  one  well  known  in  society.  One  of  a 
leading  lawyer's  sons  is  also  credited  with  matrimonial  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  a  young  lady  who  was  a  recent  guest  at  a 
Menlo  Park  residence.  On  dit  an  engagement  actually  ex- 
ists. The  same  source  is  authority  for  the  report  that  the 
Consul  for  all  the  Russias  has  "declared  his  intention  "  of 
becoming,  not  a  citizen,  but  a  Benedict.  Judge  Field  and 
wife  have  been  spending  some  days  at  Belmont  ere  their  de- 
parture, in  the  near  future,  for  Japan.  Mrs.  Field's  sister, 
Mrs.  Smith,  whom  society  in  'Frisco  knew  as  Miss  Sallie 
Swearingen,  has  taken  her  place  at  the  head  of  her  hus- 
band's home,  in  New  York  (Mr.  Smith  having  been  a  widower 
with  six  children),  where  she  will  be  visited  in  the  fall  by 
Mrs.  McCreary.  The  Belmont  festivities,  under  the  Gwin 
regime,  will  soon  give  place  to  stag  parties  again,  and  then 
will  come  the  Knights  Templars,  whom,  I  hear,  Mr.  Sharon 
is  going  to  entertain  extensively,  and  there  is  a  rumor  that  a 
monster  affair  in  their  honor  is  in  contemplation  for  San 
Rafael — wiiich  is  equivalent  to  saying  Mr.  W.  T.  Coleman, 
al  gentleman  is  truly  the  presiding  genius  of  that 
A  friend  told  me  yesterday  that  in  August  there  is 
■  swell  affair  given  by  one  of  our  millionaires  in 
:o,  at  his  palatial  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue, 


which,  I  suppose,  will  take  in  a  portion,  at  least,  of  "  Sir 
Knights,"  too.  And  they  say  that  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  is 
broaching  the  idea  of  an  amateur  concert.  With  the  aid  of 
Miss  McDowell  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  herself  being  so 
potent  an  attraction,  whatever  charity  is  to  be  the  benefici- 
ary thereof  is  sure  beforehand  of  full  coffers.  Not  only 
would  city  people  go,  but  society  from  all  points  of  rusticat- 
ing would  flock  to  it,  especially  if  the  concert  should  take 
place  during  the  moonlight.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

Bavardin. 


The  Fourth  at  Del  Monte. 
The  Fourth  of  July — I'll  remember  it  well. 
How  merry  it  was  at  Del  Monte  Hotel  1 
At  morn,  the  loud  cannons  of  Battery  K 
Awoke  all  who  slumbered  in  fair  Monterey. 
We  saw  in  the  parlor  a  notice  that  bade 
The  four  hundred  guests  to  come  out  and  parade. 
At  two,  the  Grand  Marshal  appeared  in  the  field ; 
He  bore  on  his  back  the  United  States  shield ; 
He  carried  the  colors  of  Red,  White,  and  Blue ; 
A  Japanese  fan  his  proud  helmet  bore,  too. 
So  gallant  his  air,  that  we  couldn't  tell  why 
The  steed  that  he  mounted  should  wickedly  shy, 
And  the  merry  commander  was  hurled  to  the  ground, 
While  ladies  were  sighing  and  screaming  around. 
But  boldly  and  bravely  he  rose  from  the  dust, 
And  told  his  fair  aids  that  surround  him  they  must;     . 
And  sixteen  fair  damsels  as  ever  drew  breath, 
With  brooms,  like  the  witches  who  called  on  Macbeth, 
Surrounded  the  leader,  and  marched  to  the  band 
Of  fiddles,  and  dish-pans  performed  on  by  hand. 
The  orators  followed  with  speeches  and  sonnets, 
Arrayed  in  their  wives'  and  their  lady-loves'  bonnets. 
The  red  parasol,  like  a  banner,  did  wave 
'  O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
The  soldiers  had  each  condescended  to  lend 
Coat,  helmet,  and  boots  to  some  patriot  friend. 
For  one  happy  moment  the  fair  ones,  that  day, 
Believed  we  had  doubled  the  Battery  K  ! 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  rode  in  her  car, 
As  gracious  and  sweet  as  all  goddesses  are  ; 
So  lovely  she  looked  that  it  can  not  be  wondered 
That  toward  the  Pavilion  rushed  all  the  fonr  hundred  I 
And,  smiling  and  happy,  they  sat  in  the  shade 
To  list  to  the  speeches  the  orators  made. 
The  telegrams  first  we  were  fated  to  hear, 
From  those  who  had  thought  it  not  best  to  appear : 
Victoria,  Bismarck,  and  President  A., 
Jeff  Davis,  the  Pope,  and  the  Czar,  by  the  way. 
And  Lydia  Pinkham,  who  ventured  to  say 
She  knew  it  was  cooler  in  fair  Monterey. 
The  orators  spoke,  and  each  said,  to  write 
The  others'  addresses,  he  sat  up  all  night. 
One  asked,  in  the  glow  of  a  patriot's  fire, 
That  every  young  Englishman  there  should  retire ; 
And  one  cheeky  gentleman  said:  "Here  I  pause, 
Supposing,  of  course,  'tis  time  for  applause." 
They  spoke  of  Columbus,  and  Washington,  too  ; 
They  played  us  the  tune  of  the  "Red,  White,  and  Blue;" 
And  each  one  who  spoke  had  a  kind  word  to  say 
About  the  fair  ladies  and  Battery  K. 
We  heard  the  new  version  of  Whittier's  "Maud," 
Appealing  at  once  to  our  sympathies  broad, 
For  we  know  our  young  daughters  are  not  to  be  won 
By  any  old  gentleman  under  the  sun ! 
So  time  went  so  gayty  around  the  Pavillion 
We  thought  not  of  dinner,  or  waltz,  or  cotillion. 
But  all  things  must  end — e'en  the  Fourth  of  July; 
But  that  merry  day — who'll  forget  it  ?    Not  I. 
And,  off  in  the  East,   I'll  remember  it  well, 
The  Fourth  of  July  at  Del  Monte  Hotel. 


Festivities  at  Monterey. 

Hotel  del  Monte,  July  12,  1883. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Having  been  at  this  delightful 
place  for  several  weeks  each  summer  since  its  opening  in 
1880,  I  can  safely  say,  with  many  others  here,  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  most  enjoyable  season  of  all,  and  the  climate  by 
far  the  pleasantest.  In  1880  there  were  one  hundred  and 
ninety  guests  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  the  members  of  G  Company,  who  were  in  camp  near 
by,  boarded  here.  Fourth  of  July,  1881,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  guests,  beside  G  and  F  companies,  who  were 
encamped  near  the  hotel,  and  were  boarded  by  Schonewald. 
Last;  year  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty  guests  at  the 
hotel  on  the  Fourth,  and  the  St.  Patrick  Cadets  in  camp, 
and  this  year  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  guests 
at  the  hotel,  and  Battery  K,  U.  S.  Artillery,  in  camp  upon 
grounds  adjoining.  Of  course,  there  are  new  faces  here 
every  year,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  ones  ;  while  numbers 
who  came  here  the  first  year  have  never  been  here  since,  not 
a  few  of  whom  have  either  married  and  gone  to  live  else- 
where, or  have  chosen  other  places  for  social  show  and  rec- 
reation, while  a  number  have  passed  quietly  over  the  river. 
Among  those  who  have  been  here  portions  of  the  past  three 
summers  and  who  are  here  now,  or  who  have  been  here  this 
season,  are  the  Crockers,  Hookers,  Bowies,  Friedlanders, 
Rutherfords,  Grants,  Hagemans,  Trumans,  Melones,  Tay- 
lors, Lugsdins,  Whitneys,  and  many  others,  including  scores 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Webster,  Wood,  Kearney, 
Crocker,  and  Hussey  among  the  latter.  Among  those  who 
were  here  the  first  year,  and  who  have  not  been  here  since, 
are  the  Schmiedells,  the  Wallaces,  and  others  ;  who  were 
here  for  three  summers,  and  who  have  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance this  season,  the  Cooks,  Townes,  Newtons,  Hearsts, 
Heads,  Millers,  McMullins,  Lows,  Scotts,  Sandersons,  and 
others  ;  who  were  not  here  the  first  summer,  but  who  have 
been  here  during  the  present  and  two  preceding  seasons,  the 
McLaughlins,  Hagginses,  Tevises,  Ameses,  and  so  on.  Miss 
Maggie  Hamilton,  of  1880,  is  now  Lady  Waterlow  ;  Miss 
Flora  Sharon,  of  1880,  is  Lady  Hesketh;  Miss  Carrie  Hawes, 
of  1880,  is  Mrs.  James  Robinson  ;  M'ss  Dollie  Brown,  of 
18S0,  is  Mrs.  David  Brown;  Miss  Maggie  Eyre,  of  1881,  is 
Mrs.  Girvin ;  Miss  Eva  Towne  is  Mrs.  Charles  Shaw  ;  Miss 
Mamie  Williams  is  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  ;  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  others  who  were  here  as  young  ladies  in  1880  have 
taken  husbands  and  gone  far  away,  among  whom  are  Miss 
Bessie  Grattan,  Miss  Ivy  Wandesforde,  and  others.  Many 
of  the  former  patrons  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  have  spent  suc- 
ceeding summers  at  that  favorite  old  place,  have  at  last  suc- 
cumbed, and  have  put  in  their  vacations  here,  among  whom 
are  the  Websters,  the  Patricks,  the  Fargos,  Browns,  Har- 
ringtons, and  others,  Mrs.  Ware,  who  was  here  the  first 
summer,  is  in  Brooklyn];  Mrs.  and  Miss  Houghton,  who  were 
here  the  second  summer,  are  in  Europe  ;  the  Misses  Holla- 
day,  who  were  here  the  second  season,  have  not  been  here 
since  ;  and  poor  Harry  Hammond,  whom  we  all  remember 


as  having  commanded  Companies  F  and"  G,  during  their 
stay  here  in  July,  1881,  has  joined  the  silent  majority. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the  season  thus  far 
was  the  picnic  given  at  Cypress  Point,  on  Friday  last,  the 
sixth  instant,  if  not  by  Doctor  W.  J.  Younger,  under  his  aus- 
pices. It  took  place  at  Cypress  Grove,  where  tables  and 
benches  had  been  erected  the  day  before  for  the  occasion. 
Schonewald  had  gone  out  ahead  with  the  comestibles,  such 
as  roast  chickens,  boiled  eggs,  cold  tongue,  sandwiches, 
pickles,  bread  and  butter,  and  lots  of  fruit  and  cake  ;  and 
also  with  ale,  beer,  coffee,  milk,  and  wine.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  I  can  assure  you.  Doctor  Younger  had  three  four-in- 
hands  in  readiness,  and  the  four-mule  team  and  ambulance 
of  Battery  K,  First  Artillery.  Mr.  Crocker  took  out  in  his 
carriage  Mrs.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Brown  of 
Sacramento;  Mr.  Brown,  the  broker,  took  out  his  carriage 
full  of  children,  his  wife  being  indisposed  ;  Mrs.  McLaughlin 
took  out  Mrs.  Bonynge,  Mrs.  Hooker  and  daughter  ;  Doctor 
Younger  took  out  in  the  ambulance  Mrs.  Truman  and  her 
daughter,  Doctor  Whitney,  Judge  Hoffman,  and  the  Misses 
Bessie  and  Maude  Younger  ;  in  the  other  vehicles  were  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  Moore,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Holladay, 
Jay  Hubbell,  Miss  Ivers,  the  Misses  Taylor,  Walter  Dean, 
Mrs.  Harrington,  Miss  Harrington,  the  Harrington  boys, 
Mrs.  Delmas,  Miss  Webster,  one  of  the  Misses  Fargo,  Irving 
M.  Scott,  Miss  Whittier,  Miss  Stetson,  George  Roop,  Miss 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Ivers,  Mrs.  Patrick  (two  pretty  brides,  both 
blondes),  the  Misses  Carroll  of  Sacramento,  Miss  Bonynge, 
Mrs.  Major  Sanger,  Captain  Collier,  and  others.  Major 
Sanger  and  Lieutenant  Cotton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Lucy 
Arnold,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  May  Fargo, 
went  out  horseback.  Ballenberg  made  music  for  a  hilarious 
old  Virginia  reel,  which  terminated  the  out-of-door  festivi- 
ties of  Friday.  There  was  a  hop  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening, 
and  there  were  present,  besides  the  above,  many  of  the  other 
guests  of  the  hotel,  and  the  officers  of  Battery  K.  Battery 
K  left  here  on  the  following  day,  Saturday,  the  seventh  in- 
stant, much  to  the  regret  of  many,  especially  the  ladies.  It 
had  been  in  camp  near  the  grounds  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
for  more  than  a  week,  said  camp  having  grown  to  be  quite  a 
resort  afternoons  and  evenings.  In  a  former  letter  I  pre- 
sented you  with  a  description  of  what  took  place  on  the 
Fourth,  how  we  had  salutes  morning,  noon,  and  night,  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs,  and  the  drinking  of  patriotic  Roe- 
derer.  The  next  day  we  all  attended  a  battery  drill  in  a 
large,  rolling  opening,  about  a  mile  from  camp,  and  in  the 
evening  paid  a  parting  visit  to  the  campers.  Saturday  morn- 
ing, at  four  o'clock,  Major  Sanger  left  with  his  battery  for 
San  Francisco,  stopping  a  day  or  two  each  at  Santa  Cruz 
and  San  Jose',  and  returning  to  the  Presidio  on  or  about  the 
fifteenth  instant. 

On  Sunday  evening  last  we  were  treated  to  a  novel  enter- 
tainment by  the  so-called  Spanish  Students — one  or  two  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  must  have  been  students  many  years  ago. 
You  know  we  always  have  more  or  less  sacred  music  here 
Sundays  and  Sunday  evenings — that  is,  here  at  the  hotel  and 
at  the  club-house.  I  have'  often  sat  at  my  window  late  of  a 
Sunday  night  and  heard  the  oratorios  of  "  Johnny,  fill  up  the 
bowl"  and  "We'll  all  get  stone" — stone  something— and 
other  sacred  selections.  I  suppose  they  sing  "Johnny  fill 
up  the  bowl "  because  there  is  a  bowling-alley  attached. .  But 
to  return  to  the  S.  S.  :  A  platform  had  been  erected  at  the 
east  end  of  the  dancing-hall,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  Stu- 
dents appeared,  and  afterward  entertained  us  with  selections 
from  "  Martha,"  and  other  operas  ;  and  among  those  who 
were  present,  and  who  seemed  to  greatly  enjoy  the  novelty, 
were  Judge  Hoffman,  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Morrison, 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Brown,  Mrs.  McLaughlin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ivers,  Miss  Ivers  and  Mrs.  Holladay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crocker,  Miss  Crocker,  and  the  Crocker  boys,  Mrs. 
Arnold,  Major  and  Mrs.  Truman,  Mrs.  Rutherford,  Mrs. 
Lugsdin,  Miss  Lugsdin,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wood,  Mrs.  Milton 
J.  Latham,  Mrs.  Gummer,  Mrs.  Frank  Latham,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ames,  Miss  Webster,  the  Misses  Fargo,  Mrs. 
McNulty,  Miss  Belknap,  the  Misses  Taylor,  Mr.  Dean,  Mr. 
Sharon,  Mr.  Kearney,  Mr.  Friedlander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Miss  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Fargo,  Sam.  Miller,  Miss 
Miller,  Miss  Smith,  Chris.  Froelich,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps, 
Mr.  Veuve,  Mr.  McMullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delmas,  Mrs. 
Bowie,  Mr.  Haswell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbard,  and  sixty  or 
seventy  others. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  fun  in  the  surf  this 
year  as  heretofore,  partly  because  there  are  not  so  many 
good  swimmers  here  as  during  other  seasons,  and  partly  be- 
cause natatorial  exercises  in  the  pavilion  are  the  more  en- 
joyable. As  a  general  thing,  the  surf-bathing  here,  as  at  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Cruz,  is  not  so  agreeable  as  in  the  East 
during  the  summer  months,  and  is  not  generally  indulged  in 
now  that  water  is  taken  from  the  ocean  and  warmed  up  a 
little  in  immense  tanks.  Such  lusty,  strong,  healthy  fellows 
as  Kearney,  Whitney,  Houghton,  Crocker,  Tubbs,  Melone, 
and  many  others,  declare  that  they  like  surf-bathing  the  best, 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  ladies  who  say  that  they 
greatly  prefer  it ;  still,  I  notice  that  generally  they  may  be 
found  in  the  tanks.  "How  did  you  like  it.'"  I  said  to  a 
lymphatic  chap,  on  Sunday  last,  as  he  came  shivering  from 
the  cold  brine.  "  Like  it ! "  he  replied  ;  "  why,  au  ice-house 
is  a  young  hell  compared  to  it !  "    Just  my  opinion,  exactly 

only  I  shouldn't  have  dared  to  express  myself  in  that  In- 

gersollian  way.  The  best  lady  swimmer  and  diver  ever  at 
this  beach  was  Mrs.  Charlie  Low,  who  was  here  the  first 
summer.  Mrs.  Rutherford  and  the  Sutro  girls  come  next. 
The  latter  are  in  Europe.  Miss  Head  practiced  until  she  be- 
came a  very  graceful  and  expert  swimmer.  She  has  not  been 
here  this  year.  The  best  swimmers  here  this  season  are 
Miss  Ivers,  the  Misses  Fargo,  and  a  little  ten-year-old 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Rutherford,  who  is  a  perfect  marvel  in  the 
surf,  and  swims  out  to  and  around  the  raft  with  the  same 
ease  and  grace  shown  by  her  mother.  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  so  much  flirtation  anywhere  as  I  have  seen  here  this 
summer,  and  a  love  for  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  the 
young  ladies  are  no  match  for  the  married  ones.  Why  is 
this  thus  ?     Quien  sabet 


S.  M. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager,  who,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  at  the  Napa  Soda  Springs,  concluded  her  visit  there  by  one  of  her 
delightful  young  folk's  parties,  for  which  she  has  ever  been  so  noted. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  merry  dance  and  romp  in  the  pavilion,  followed  by  a  concert  and 
dance  for  those  of  maturer  years  in  the  evening,  were  heartily  enjoyed 
by  all.  Judge  Hager  and  family  returned  Saturday,  intending  to  pass 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  summer  at  San  Rafael.  The  sojourners 
at  San  Rafael  have  been  numerous  and  fashionable,  and  the  movement 
as  regards  lawn-tennis  energetic.  Mrs.  Lou  Haggin  continues  to  en- 
tertain her  city  friends  in  installments.  The  "  Buckwheats, "  quite  an 
original  conception,  are  not  dismayed  by  the  "Snowdrop  "  opposition. 
Mrs.  Matthew  Crooks,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  merry- 
making at  the  Pope  House,  Santa  Cruz,  this  summer,  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Gonzales  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Fair  and  daughters — Tessie 
and  Birdie — left  this  week  for  Monterey.  Mrs.  Crooks  delighted  four 
carriage  loads  of  guests  with  a  most  enjoyable  picnic  in  the  picturesque 
grounds  of  Claus  Spreckels's  hotel  at  Aptos.  Porter  Ashe  and  wife 
were  at  Santa  Cruz  last  week,  assisting  at  the  delightful  party  given  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Pope  House,  and  returned  Saturday.  Will  Dewey, 
who  has  been  enlivening  the  Pacific  Ocean  House  with  his  presence, 
has  also  returned.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Elam  will  remain  for  some  time 
longer.  The  yachts  Lurline,  Halcyon,  Nellie,  and  Aggie  returned 
from  their  cruise  in  the  Monterey  Bay  Friday.  The  assistance  of  the 
yachtsmen  at  the  several  festivities  in  town,  also  their  contribution  to 
the  pyrotechnic  display,  was  quite  a  feature.  Mrs.  Parrott  and  daugh- 
ters, and  Mr.  John  Parrott  and  wife,  returned  to  their  home  Saturday 
from  the  East  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  event  of  the  nineteenth. 
General  Foote  is  already  installed  in  office  at  Seoul,  Corea,  as  American 
Minister.  Mrs.  Elisha  Cook  (sister  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber)  and 
family  have  just  arrived  from  the  East  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  deGolia 
are  for  the  present  at  Tubbs's  Hotel,  awaiting  the  completion  of  their 
new  home  in  Oakland.  The  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
Reverend  George  Gladstone,  is  among  the  notables  at  present  visiting 
this  coast.  General  Schofield's  stay  on  this  coast  is  likely  to  end  by 
his  being  relieved  in  the  early  fall  of  the  department  command  by  Gen- 
eral Pope.  The  family  of  Mr.  E.  L.  G.  Steele,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  vacation  at  Soda  Bay,  returned  Monday  to  their  Oakland 
home.  The  attractions  of  Newport  society  at  this  season  have  de- 
tained General  McDowell  East  longer  than  was  his  intention.  General 
Houghton,  during  his  family's  sojourn  abroad,  seeks  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  his  bachelorhood  by  a  stay  at  Kellogg's.  General  Naglee 's 
beautiful  home  near  San  ]os6  is  being  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  his 
daughters,  who  have  returned  from  a  completion  of  their  studies  East. 
The  event  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  hospitalities  at  the 
homestead,  varied  by  a  trip  last  week  to  Gilroy,  in  company  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  George  Sanderson,  Mrs.  William  Wallace  and  daugh- 
ter, fudge  Thornton  and  family.  General  Dimond,  Tom  Tobin,  Will- 
iam 2.  Tiffany  and  wife,  and  others.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  has  returned 
from  Europe,  and  will  remain  East  for  the  summer.  She  will  be  joined 
by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft  at  Green  Point,  Long  Island,  this  month,  who 
is  at  present  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Martin,  in  New  Brunswick.  General 
and  Mrs.  Carr  are  here  from  Arizona.  General  Tuttle  has  also  just  ar- 
rived from  there,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace.  D.  O.  Mills,  the  Eas- 
tons,  and  Willie  Barnes  were  among  the  arrivals  from  the  East  Wednes- 
day. Consul  and  Mrs.  Bee,  also  Mrs.  Colonel  Catherwood,  were 
the  guests  of  Captain  Niebaum,  the  Russian  vice-Consul,  at  a  picnic 
last  week  at  Inglenook  Canon,  two  miles  above  his  villa,  in  Napa 
County.  Jules  Tavernier  has  returned  from  camping  on  Russian  River. 
Consul  Berton  has  concluded  his  visit  to  Lake  County,  much  benefited 
bv  the  change.  President  De  Soto,  of  Honduras,  aiter  his  most  agree- 
able sojourn  here  of  several  weeks,  left  Saturday  for  Europe,  purposing 
to  visit  Chicago.  Niagara,  and  Washington,  officially,  en  route.  Mrs, 
E.  A,  Stewart  Carey  and  daughters — Mrs.  J.  F.  D.  Curtis  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Van  Reneygom — are  visiting  in  Jackson,  Amador  County.  At 
last  accounts  Sam.  Wilson  and  wife,  also  Master  Frank,  were  in  Lon- 
don, about  to  leave  for  a  continental  tour  ;  already  they  have  visited 
all  the  places  of  interest  in  Ireland.  Doctor  Urquhart  is  located  per- 
manently in  Portland,  Oregon.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  daughter  left 
Monday  for  a  week  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  J.  Ward  Eaton,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  the  guest  alternately  of  her  sons,  Fred,  and  Noble, 
has  joined  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Major  Lord,  at  Cheyenne ;  she  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Fred.  Eaton,  who  purposes  visiting  the  Yellowstone 
before  her  return.  Mrs.  John  K.  Orr  will  soon  leave  for  a  visit  East. 
Mrs.  Frank  Stone  and  Mrs.  Van  Wyck,  with  their  respective  families, 
have  returned  from  Magnolia  Farm  ;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Boyd  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  Annie  LeGay-Boyd,  however,  still  remain.  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee's 
return  home  from  the  East  was  unexpectedly  hastened  by  the  illness  and 
death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Meacham,  at  her  residence  in  Ross  Valley. 
Miss  Alice  Lohman.  niece  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills,  was  at  last  accounts  in 
Berlin  ;  also  Mrs.  Maynard  with  her  daughter,  Helen  Houston,  were  ia 
London,  having  been  joined  by  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Bowden,  who 
purposes  making  Europe  her  permanent  home.  Among  those  who  were 
at  the  Pope  House,  Santa  Cruz,  last  week,  assisting  at  the  festivities 
and  party,  were  Mrs.  John  Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr. 
Gordon  Ashe,  Mrs.  Mathew  Crooke,  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  Mrs.  C. 
O'Connor.  Mrs.  Captain  Blair,  Miss  Jeannie  Blair,  Mrs.  Elam,  Miss 
Jeannie  Elam,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  the  Misses  Fair,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
McKinstry,  Miss  Emma  McEvoy,  Madame  Zeitska,  Harry  and  Sim. 
Tevis,  Commodore  Spreckels,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Sargeant,  Mr.  E.  S.  Pills- 
bury,  Miss  Edith  Pillsbury.  Masters  Jackson,  John,  and  Robert  Crooks, 
Miss  Ida  Crooks,  Mrs.  Gonzales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Eastland, 
Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Kinsey,  Mr.  Griffith  Kinsey,  and  very  many  others. 
Of  those  to  whom  Monterey  offered  the  greater  attractions  were  Mrs. 
William  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Charles  McLaugh- 
lin, Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Tohn  Carroll,  Mrs.  John  W. 
Brown,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Irving  Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee, 
Mrs.  Sam  Mayer,  Mrs.  Doctor  Whitney,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Granniss,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Mrs.  Ivers  and  Miss  Ivers, 
Mrs.  Ben  Holladay.  the  Misses  Fargo,  Mrs.  Marcus  Boruck,  Miss  Fan- 
nie Boruck,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Stetson,  Mrs.  Richard 
Tobin  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Rev.  Doctor  Mills,  and  others.  Those  as- 
sisting at  Mrs.  Colonel  Eyre's  hospitalities  the  past  week  were  Miss 
Macondray,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan,  Miss  Jarboe,  Miss 
Tollis,  Miss  Bagley,  Messrs.  George  Pinckard,  Ed  Greenway,  Mont- 
ford  Wilson,  L.  Mizner,  Beazley,  and  Nicholson.  Mrs.  Willie  Howard 
shared  the  efforts  and  guests  with  the  Sharons,  at  Belmont,  who  enter- 
tained about  forty  guests,  among  them  Mrs.  General  McDowell,  Miss 
McDowell,  Mr.  Henry  McDowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin,  Major 
Rathbone  and  wife,  the  Kittles,  the  Parrotts,  Douglass  Dick,  the 
Ashes,  Captain  Dillenbeck,  the  Athertons,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Dick 
Sheldon,  Ella  McAllister,  and  others.  Governor  Low  and  family,  Col- 
onel and  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Colonel  Jackson  and  family,  Chauncey  Taylor, 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  Miss  Lou  Stevenson,  Miss  Hattie  Church,  Mr.  Gibbs, 
J.  C.  Noyes,  M.  M.  Estee,  Miss  Maud  Estee,  and  many  others,  pre- 
ferred the  Napa  Soda  Springs  for  their  holiday.  The  Grants,  the  Mor- 
rows, the  McAfees,  the  Turnbulls,  Hechts,  Hobbses,  Regensbergers, 
and  others  chose  the  Geysers.  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  entertained 
a  few  friends  on  the  Fourth  at  their  charming  villa  near  Calistoga. 
Among  the  number  were  Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Moor,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Dodge,  Miss  Mollie  Dodge,  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  and  her 
son.  The  occasion  was  most  enjoyable.  Miss  Mamie  N.  Shaw,  of 
Highland  Park,  East  Oakland,  sailed  on  the  tenth  instant  for  San 
Diego,  where  she  will  spend  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with  Mrs. 
Lieutenant  R.  H.  Fletcher.  The  almost  universal  exodus  of  society 
people  from  the  city  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  in  no  way  seemed  to  detract 
from  the  attendance  to  witness  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Mr.  Maurice 
D.  Clor  to  Miss  Annie  Thomas,  as  had  been  for  some  time  announced. 
The  appointments  were  all  in  excellent  taste,  and  the  church,  comer  of 
Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Broadway,  a  mass  of  floral  tributes  and  decora- 
tions. The  impressive  Catholic  service,  in  connection  with  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  under  the  directorship  of  D.  W.  C.  Nesfield,  was  most 
effective.  The  bride,  in  a  costume  of  ivory-white  marveilleux,  de  Med- 
ici collar,  crepe  lisse  veil,  and  corsage  blossoms,  assisted  to  the  altar  by 
her  bridesmaids — three,  in  "  Mother  Hubbard  "  costumes  of  white  nun's 
veBing,  carrying  baskets  of  flowers— was  a  picture.  The  presents  were 
many.  The  next  day  following  the  reception  at  home  the  couple  left  for 
a  few  weeks'  bridal  tour,  including  Monterey.  Wednesday  Frank  Tay- 
lor, son  of  S.  P.  Taylor,  was  united  to  Miss  Irene  Wenzell,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents,  corner  of  Oak  and  Bush  avenues.  Only 
the  relatives  and  intimates  assisted  at  the  wedding,  after  which  a  recep- 
tion was  held,  which  was  attended  to  the  number  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred.  The  exquisite  floral  decorations  and  elegant  costumes 
combined  to  render  it  one  of  the  social  events  of  the  season.  The 
wedding  of  Mr.  Jerome  and  MissLillie  Hastings,  which  was  announced 
for  this  mcmth,  has  been  postponed  to  the  latter  part  of  September, 


Miss  Lillie  Kohn  has  returned  from  her  summer  visit  to  Santa  Cruz. 
The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Captain  L.  A  Sengtelle,  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Edwards,  of  this  city. 
Rev.  A  Douglass  Miller  and  wife  have  been  rusticating  for  the  past 
week  at  Santa  Cruz. 


KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS  VS.  KNIGHTS  TEMPLAR. 


Which  is  Right 


Art  Notes. 

William  Keith  returned  last  week  from  his  southern  trip,  bringing 
back  with  him  seventeen  sketches,  which  he  made  of  the  old  Missions 
during  his  trip.  Two  of  the  finest  are  views  of  the  Mission  at  San  Luis 
Rey  de  Francia.  The  artist  has  thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  semi-tropical  scenery.  The  white  towers  rise  in  venerable  grandeur 
from  the  valley  of  rich  green.  The  gray  clouds  have  cooled  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  scene  is  wrapped  in  placid  repose.  In  the  "  San  Juan 
Capistrano  "  a  low  range  of  white-arched  structures,  with  their  quaint 
Spanish  tiles,  rest  against  a  sky  of  crystal  sapphire.  From  jutting  eaves 
rise  a  flock  of  snowy  pigeons.  The  exquisite  purity  and  innocence  of 
this"  composition  show  Mr.  Keith  in  one  of  his  happiest  results.  A  sim- 
ilar thought  was  carried  out  in  the  "Spring"  picture  at  the  late  exhibi- 
tion, with  its  wildwood  cottage  and  blossoming  peach-boughs.  The  old 
entrance  to  the  ' '  San  Gabriel  Mission  "  is  a  delightful  harmony  in  grays 
and  browns.  The  "  Santa  Barbara  Valley  "  lies  spread  out  like  one  of 
the  storied  vales  of  Persia,  with  its  palms  and  tropical  verdure.  A 
charming  little  landscape  is  seen  through  an  old  doorway  in  the  San 
Diego  Valley.  The  spectator  looks  from  the  brown  gloom  of  an  adobe 
ruin  out  into  the  sunshine  of  a  summer-land. 

Fred.  Yates  has  returned  from  the  country,  and  is  busy  on  a  picture 
for  Mr.  Edward  Hall. 

Miss  Chittenden,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  our  best  local 
flower  painter,  has  resolved  to  go  to  Europe  for  art  study.  To  aid  in 
accomplishing  her  design  she  will  open  a  class  for  instruction  in  flower- 
paipting  in  the  Phelan  building.  In  Miss  Chittenden's  work  nature  is 
preeminently  followed,  and  there  are  few  artists  in  the  country  who  can 
equal  her  roses. 

Miss  Jennie  Lucas  has  recenciy  painted  a  picture  representing  a  Moor- 
ish chieftain.  It  is  a  strong  piece  of  work,  and  has  excited  the  interest 
of  several  prospective  purchasers. 

Theodore  Wores's  "  Chinese  Actor"  will  shortly  be  on  exhibition  at 
Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  is  industriously  preparing  for  her  ' '  Autumn  Gale. " 

Henry  Raschen  has  removed  his  study  from  the  Blythe  building  to 
1159  Mission  Street 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  sentiment  expended  over  the  bodies  of 
dead  paupers.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsensical  bosh  written  about 
the  cadavers  of  hospital  patients.  Some  poor  devil,  bereft  of  friends, 
lost  to  society,  abandoned  by  all  who  ever  knew  him,  drifts  at  length 
into  prison  or  hospital,  and  dies.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  conse- 
quence to  the  dead  convict  or  pauper  what  becomes  of  his  poor,  worth- 
less remains.  It  is  no  sort  of  consequence  what  becomes  of  any  one's 
body  except  to  surviving  friends  or  relatives.  The  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  inanimate  clay  is  to  burn  it.  Cremation  is  founded  upon  rules  of 
sense  ;  from  the  burned  body  there  arise  no  injurious  and  bad-smelling 
gases  to  poison  the  atmosphere.  The  bodies  of  paupers  who  axe  friend- 
less can  interest  but  the  undertaker,  who  has  a  contract  to  bury  them  for 
four  dollars  and  a  half.  This  means  a  naked  corpse,  in  a  rude  box, 
hauled  to  the  Potter's  Field  as  freight,  thrust  into  a  shallow  grave,  to 
be  plowed  up  when  the  ground  isagain  demanded  for  similar  use.  This 
corpse,  if  sent  to  a  medical  college  for  dissection,  discloses  to  science  the 
curious  mechanism  of  the  human  form  ;  over  it  the  young  medical  stu- 
dent, the  physician  of  the  future  who  is  to  treat  our  disordered  machinery, 
may  receive  profitable  instruction  which  shall  enable  him  intelligently  to 
repair  ourselves  when  out  of  gear.  It  becomes  useful,  instructive,  and 
is  of  practical  value  when  thus  placed  to  the  only  proper  use  to  which  it 
may  be  devoted.  We  have  two  medical  colleges  filled  with  inquiring 
students,  and  they  must  have  bodies  for  dissection.  The  law  wisely  pro- 
vides that,  when  a  person  dies  in  a  public  hospital  and  no  friends  call 
for  his  body,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  colleges.  This  is  a  wise  law.  and,  if 
it  served  no  other  purpose,  it  at  least  protects  our  cemeteries  from  in- 
trusion by  men  who  make  a  business  of  robbing  graves  and  selling 
corpses.  This  line  of  reflection  is  suggested  from  an  item  in  the  Chron- 
icle, charging  a  very  respectable  firm  of  undertakers — Messrs.  Cowen 
&  Porter— with  improperly  removing  a  dead  body  to  one  of  the  colleges. 
The  item  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of 
any  public  good,  but  is  inspired  by  the  selfish  greed  for  pauper  corpses 
which  is  natural  to  a  contractor  for  their  buriaL  The  truth,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  that  Messrs.  Cowen  &  Porter  are  employed  by  the  medi- 
cal college  for  such  business  as  comes  within  the  line  of  their  occupation, 
among  which  is  the  transportation  of  dead  bodies  from  the  hospital  to 
the  dissecting-rooms.  To  use  these  bodies  for  dissecting  purposes  is 
authorized  by  law,  and  is  in  every  sense  legitimate  and  proper.  Messrs. 
Cowen  &  Porter  have  done  nothing  they  had  not  the  right  by  law  to  do. 
They  did  it  at  the  request  of  the  faculty  of  the  Toland  Medical  College, 
and  in  a  proper  manner.  The  journal  which  can  designate  the  act  as 
"  haggling  over  a  corpse,"  or  charge  that  the  object  was  "  for  mutila- 
tion by  the  students  of  a  medical  college, "  indicates  that  the  person  who 
gave  the  facts  and  inspired  the  item  was  governed  by  no  honorable 
motive,  and  that  it  was  done  for  no  more  creditable  reason  than  to  in- 
jure one  of  the  few  firms  of  undertakers  who  conduct  the  business  in  a 
respectable  manner,  and  with  regard  to  the  proprieties  and  decencies 
which  should  always  attend  the  burial  of  the  dead. 


The  Witness^  published  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  contains  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ireland.  The  outgoing  moderator,  in  his  address, 
said  :  "  The  penal  and  land  laws  bore  as  hardly  on  Presby- 
"  terians  as  on  Roman  Catholics,  yet  our  people  are  law- 
"  abiding  and  peaceful,  and  comparatively  free  from  crime. 
"  The  four  provinces  have  been  under  the  same  laws,  yet 
"  one  is  prosperous  and  peaceful,  while  three  are  stained 
"with  blood.  Surely  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"  religion  of  the  people  has  much  to  do  with  their  freedom 
"  from,  or  complicity  with,  crime.  And  we  all  know  that  Ro- 
"  manism,  with  its  doctrine  of  mortal  and  venial  sin,  its  pur- 
gatory, its  confessional,  and  absolution,  has  a  demoralizing 
"  influence  on  its  votaries."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  that 
province  of  Ireland  where  Protestants  are  in  the  majority, 
and  where  the  Church  of  Rome  does  not  dominate  in  in- 
fluence, the  people  are  prosperous  and  content.  Won't 
Father  Gleeson  get  over  his  pout  with  the  Argonaut^  and  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  Presbyterian  ism  and  dissent  render  a 
community  self-supporting  and  law-abiding,  while  the  teach- 
ings of  papacy  make  paupers  and  criminals?  Perhaps 
some  good  Romanist,  while  about  the  business,  will  explain 
why  it  is  that  Spain  is  so  depressed,  its  people  so  poor  and 
so  ignorant?.  Why  are  the  people  of  Catholic  countries — 
Portugal,  Italy,  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  where  the  Church  of  Rome 
holds  sway — so  inferior  in  every  respect  to  adjacent  non- 
Catholic  communities?  Why  is  it  that  in  portions  of  the 
same  country  the  non-Catholic  are  prosperous  and  progress- 
ive, while  the  known  Catholic  lack  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence, and  are  content  in  ignorance  and  poverty?  The 
Quebec  province  in  Canada  is  an  illustration.  Why  is  it 
that  in  American  cities  there  is  more  ignorance,  poverty, 
and  crime  among  Catholics  than  there  ought  to  be  ?  How 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  the  city  of  Rome,  under  the 
civil  authority  and  direct  government  of  the  Pope,  was 
among  the  worst  governed  cities  of  Europe,  and  the  people 
of  the  Papal  States  among  the  most  degraded  and  demoral- 
ized of  the  people  of  all  Europe  ?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions, and,  if  answerable,  proper  to  propound. 


The  coming  Triennial  Conclave  has  awakened  much  dis- 
cussion in  Masonic  circles  as  to  the  plural  of  Knight  Tem- 
plar. The  daily  papers,  and,  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  press 
throughout  the  United  States,  use  the  incorrect  plural,  and 
much  controversy  exists  concerning  it.  The  fact  that  the  Ar- 
gonaut employed  the  form  "Knights  Templars"  also  excited 
criticism  and  contradiction.  The  following  communication 
contains  some  valuable  notes  on  the  subject : 

In  regard  to  the  disputed  etymology  of  the  designation  of  the  Knights 
who  are  so  soon  to  visit  us,  please  permit  a  delver  in  "  black  letter  "  to 
refer  you  to  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  English  treatise 
in  Heraldry,  entitled : 

"A  Display  of  Heraldry:  Manifesting  a  more  easie  access  to  the 
knowledge  thereof  than  hath  been  hitherto  published  by  any,  through 
the  benefit  of  Method  ;  Whereunto  it  is  now  reduced  by  the  Study  and 
Industry  of  John  Guillim,  Late  Pursuivant  at  Arms,  London.  Printed 
by  S.  Roycroft  for  R.  Blome  ;  MDCLXXIX." 

On  page  22,  voL  ii.,  of  this  work,  I  find:  "About  the  year  1118, 
Hugo  de  Paganes,  Godfrey  de  St.  Omer,  with  seven  other  Gentlemen, 
out  of  Devotion  went  into  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  determined  to 
erect,  and  enter  into  a  Brotherhood ;  and  being  come  to  Jerusalem, 
they  consulted  what  they  should  do  (though  to  the  hazard  of  their 
Lives)  that  should  be  a  service  acceptable  to  God,  and  praiseworthy  of 
men  :  And  being  informed  that  in  the  Town  of  Zaffb  there  resided  many 
thieves  that  used  to  rob  the  Pilgrims  that  resorted  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, they  resolved  to  make  the  passage  more  free  by  destroying  or  dis- 
persing these  Robbers.  And  for  the  encouragement  of  these  Gentlemen 
in  so  good  an  undertaking,  the  King  assigned  them  lodgings  in  his 
Palace  adjoining  to  Solomons  Temple,  from  which  place  they  were 
called  Knights  Templaes.  And  the  King  and  Patriarch,  finding 
their  Actions  very  successful,  furnished  them  with  many  necessary  Pro- 
visions :  And  although  their  charitable  Service  made  them  acceptable 
unto  all,  yet  tor  the  first  Nine  years  they  were  in  so  great  a  Strait,  that 
they  were  forced  to  take  Charity  of  well-disposed  people ;  however  there 
resorted  unto  them  many  Christians,  so  that  their  number  was  much  en- 
creased.  And  there  being  all  this  while  no  Habit  or  Order  assigned 
them,  Pope  Honorius,  at  the  request  of  Stephen,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
prescribed  unto  them  an  Order  of  Life,  whereby  they  were  to  wear  a 
white  Garment ;  and  Pope  Eugenius  added  thereto  a  red  Cross  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Patriarch  they  made  their  Vows  of  Obedience, 
Poverty,  and  Chastity,  and  to  live  under  the  Rule  of  Regular  Canons  of 
St.  Augustine.  Being  thus  entered  into  an  Order,  they  selected  aa 
Head  or  Great  Master  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  through  the  daily  en- 
crease  of  their  number,  and  their  famous  enterprizes,  not  only  for  secur- 
ing  the  passages,  but  also  for  waging  War  both  by  sea  and  Land  against 
the  Infidels,  they  became  highly  favoured  of  the  Christian  Princes,  who 
assigned  to  them  great  Revenues  to  be  spent  in  God's  Service  ;  and  in 
process  of  time  they  became  exceeding  wealthy  and  powerful,  so  that 
they  grew  proud,  and  withdrew  themselves  from  the  Obedience  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  joyned  with  the  Pope.  But  in  the  end  they 
found  not  the  favour  from  the  Pope  as  they  expected ;  for  by  him,  or 
through  his  consent,  upon  some  infamous  crimes  charged  against  them, 
their  Lands  and  Possessions  were  seized  upon,  and  otherways  disposed 
of,  their  Order  suppressed,  and  they  themselves  imprisoned,  condemned, 
and  cruelly  executed  ;  but  according  to  the  opinion  of  many  Authors, 
they  were  unjustly  accused  by  subornation  of  Witnesses,  meerly  to  gaim 
their  Revenues,  which,  according  to  Doctor  Heylin,  were  exceeding 
great,  having  no  less  than  Sixteen  thousand  Lordships  in  Europe." 
San  Francisco,  luly  n,  1883.  Fomis. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  periodical  published  in  this  city,  the 
College  Journal,  printed  a  long  and  interesting  paper  on  this 
subject,  upholding  the  Argonaut  in  its  course,  and,  while  con- 
ceding the  right  of  a  society  to  fix  its  own  name,  denied  that 
it  has  an  equal  privilege  "  of  forming  the  plural  in  any  other 
manner  than  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  best  phi- 
lologists and  standard  authors.'1  A  writer  in  the  A  ational 
Free-Mason  observes : 

That  the  use  of  "  Knights  Templar  "  is  an  innovation  in  violation  of 
historic  truth  is  proved  by  reference  to  all  historical  authorities.  I  have 
made  diligent  researches  in  the  Congressional  Library,  and  have  in- 
voked the  aid  of  all  my  friends  who  were  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  me 
in  such  an  investigation,  and  so  far  from  finding  any  conflict  of  author- 
ity on  the  question,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  single  historical 
authority  in  favor  of  any  other  title  than  "  Knights  Templars."  I  refer 
to  the  following  list  of  authorities  :  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ;  Encyclo- 
paedia Americana ;  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  ;  London  Encyclopsedia  ; 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ;  Penny  Cyclopaedia;  Cottage  Cyclope- 
dia ;  Rees's  Cyclopaedia ;  Wade's  British  Chronology ;  Blair's  Chrono- 
logical Tables ;  Chambers's  Miscellany  (Crusades) ;  Chambers's  Book 
of  Days ;  Addison's  Knights  Templars ;  Pantalogia  ;  Boutell's  Her- 
aldry ;  Hallam's  Middle  Ages ;  Lingard's  History  of  England ; 
Glossographia  Anglicana  Nova,  1707 ;  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
voL  i.,  p.  406 ;  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  (Molai) ;  Town- 
send's  Calendar  of  Knights,  London,  1828  ;  Mosbeun's  Ecclesiastical 
History  (ed.  1832),  voL  ii.,  p.  481 ;  Dugdale's  Monasticon  Anglicanum, 
voL  vL,  p.  813  ;  Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates  ;  Beeton  s  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Information ;  Burne's  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Knights 
Templars ;  Laurie's  History  of  Free  Masonry ;  Taffs  History  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta ;  Brande's  Encyclopsedia ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monas- 
tica,  1744,  pp.  307-310.  These  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  historical  authorities,  is  the  proper  title  of  the  order.  In 
all  of  them  the  term  "  Knights  Templars  "  is  the  only  one  employed. 
On  the  question  of  literary  usage,  I  refer  to  the  following  :  London 
Quarterly  Review,  1829,  p.  608,  article,  "History  of  the  Knights 
Templars  "  ;  Edinburgh  Review,  October,  1806,  p.  196,  review  of  M. 
Renouard's  work,  "  Les  Templiers"  ;  Eclectic  Review,  1842,  p.  189, 
review  of  the  "  History  of  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Temple  Church, 
and  the  Temple,"  by  Charles  G.  Addison  (the  running  title  is  "  History 
of  the  Knights  Templars")  ;  Retrospective  Review,  1821,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
250,  review  of  the  "  History  of  the  Templars,"  by  Nicholas  Gaulterius, 
Amsterdam,  1703  (the  running  title  is  "History  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars"). On  the  philological  and  grammatical  question,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  it  mainly  turns  on  the  inquiry  whether  the  word  '  Templar '  is 
a  noun  or  an  adjective,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  every 
dictionary  of  the  English  language  in  which  the  word  occurs  gives  it  as 
a  noun,  and  as  a  noun  only.  This  is  certainly  the  fact  as  to  John- 
son's Dictionary,  Webster's  Dictionary,  Cole's  Dictionary,  Crabb's 
Dictionary  (Technological),  Imperial  Dictionary,  Craig's  Dictionary 
(Universal),  and  Worcester's  Dictionary. 
As  regards  its  grammatical  correctness,  he  remarks  : 
If,  then,  the  word  "Templar"  is  a  noun,  we  have  in  the  combina- 
tion— "  Knights  Templar  " — two  nouns  referring  to  the  same  person, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  plural  and  the  other  in  the  singular.  The  welt- 
known  rule  of  apposition,  which  prevails  in  all  the  languages  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  requires  nouns  under  these  circumstances  to 
agree  in  number  and  case.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  principle  of  general 
grammar  founded  in  common  sense.  The  combination  "  Knights 
Templar  "  is,  therefore,  false  in  grammar,  if  the  word  "  Templar  "  is  a 
noun.  But  some  may  say  that  it  is  a  noun  used  as  adjective — a  quali- 
fying noun — a  very  common  usage  in  the  English  tongue.  If  this  were  . 
so,  the  combination  "  Knights  Templar"  would  still  be  entirely  cJt  of 
harmony  with  the  usage  of  the  language  in  regard  to  the  qualifying 
nouns,  the  invariable  practice  being  to  place  the  adjective  noun  before 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies.  If  we  admit  the  word  ■ '  Templar  "  to  be  an 
adjective,  the  combination  "  Knights  Templar  "  would  still  be  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  language,  which,  except  in  rare  cases,  places  the 
adjective  before  the  noun  which  it  qualifies.  In  poetry,  and  in  some 
technical  terms  of  foreign  origin,  the  opposite  practice  prevails.  The 
analogy  of  the  usage,  in  reference  to  the  designation  of  other  orders  of 
knighthood,  is  also  against  the  use  of  "  Knights  Templar."  We  have 
Knights  Commanders,  Knights  Bachelors,  Knights  Bannerets,  Knights 
Baronets,  and  Knights  Hospitallers. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


MIDSUMMER    ON    MANHATTAN    ISLAND. 


"Flaneur's"  Budget  of  New  York  Gossip. 


I  have  delayed  this  letter  so  as  to  watch  my  friend  Shee- 
han— better  known  as  David  Bronsen  Shehan,  the  sculptor. 
He  has  been  a  club  acquaintance  of  mine  for  two  or  three 
years.  A  night  or  two  ago  I  was  at  the  club  when  the  sculp- 
tor came  in  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  said  : 

"  I  will  kill  that  Texan,  if  it  costs  me  my  life." 

"  Who  is  it  this  time?"  I  said. 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  that  Turk  who  pretends  to  edit  the 
Texas  Siftings." 

1  had  met  John  Emory  Knox,  the  editor  of  the  Texas  Sift- 
ings,  several  times,  and  found  him  to  be  a  good  fellow.  He 
is  hospitable  and  happy.  The  only  thing  that  annoyed  me 
was  the  fact,  which  he  continually  reiterated,  that  he  made 
more  out  of  the  Texas  Sittings  than  Mark  Twain  and  Arte- 
mus  Ward  made  the  whole  of  their  lives.  Since  he  has 
been  in  New  York  he  has  devoted  himself  for  making  it 
pleasant  for  everybody  he  met.  He  has  given  a  number  of 
quiet  little  dinners,  which  have  lifted  him  high  in  the  esti- 
mation of  men  who  dine. 

Sheehan  is  a  swarthy  man  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
quarrelsome  temper.  He  is  continually  getting  himself  into 
rows,  and  does  not  get  out  of  them  with  much  grace.  He 
says  he  has  fought  three  duels  so  far  in  his  life,  and  came 
out  ahead  in  every  case.  He  is  a  sculptor  of  considerable 
ability,  and  lives  in  tip-top  style.  The  fact  that  he  is  too 
fond  of  whisky  would  only  confirm  the  impression  that  I 
have  always  held,  that  he  is  Irish.  I  have  waited  two  days 
for  Sheehan  and  Knox  to  fight,  but  the  duel  was  postponed 
until  the  day  shall  be  named  by  the  seconds.  Probably  it 
will  not  be  for  a  week,  and  the  duelists  will  have  to  rival  the 
Virginians  in  playing  around  the  country  to  find  a  place 
that  will  be  secure  from  police  interference. 

The  story  of  the  duel  is  characteristic.  Knox  was  giving 
some  nice  little  dinners  to  some  friends  of  his  at  the  hotel, 
and  among  them  were  Sheehan  and  an  Englishman  named 
Hamilton.  Covers  were  laid  for  six,  and  everything  pro- 
gressed nicely  until  Sheehan  got  enough  wine  aboard  to 
bring  forth  his  Irish  patriotism,  and  he  announced  in  a  loud 
and  clear  tone  that  all  Englishmen  were  scoundrels  from 
their  heels  up.  Mr.  Hamilton  resented  this,  but  Sheehan 
covered  him  and  his  country  with  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Then 
Hamilton  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  the  other  man  was 
flushed  with  wine,  and  pooh-poohed  the  matter.  It  finally 
blew  over,  and  the  party,  under  Knox's  leadership,  went  out 
for  a  short  walk.  They  went  up  to  a  comfortable  little  den 
in  Sixth  Avenue,  near  Twenty-first  Street,  known  as  The 
Studio,  and  kept  by  an  Englishman  named  Ingalls. 

Here  Knox  presented  a  little  supper  to  his  guests,  and, 
while  they  were  eating  it,  Mr.  Sheehan  began  to  talk  about 
the  scenery  of  Texas.  About  this  Knox  was  naturally  en- 
thusiastic, until  Sheehan  delivered  the  placid  opinion  that 
Texans  were  the  most  God- forsaken  race  of  human  beings  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Here  Knox  demurred,  and  averred 
that  Sheehan  was  not  particularly  courteous.  Sheehan 
promptly  replied  that  Knox  was  a  liar,  and  Knox  rose  to  en- 
force his  side  of  the  argument  with  a  decanter  of  wine  in  one 
hand  and  a  table-knife  in  the  other,  when  his  friends  jumped 
at  him  and  held  him  down.  Upon  this  Sheehan  became 
more  vituperative  and  abusive  than  ever,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  was  put  out  by  Ingalls  ;  but  before  he  left,  Knox 
swore  Sheehan  should  apologize  or  fight.  Sheehan  said 
nothing  would  please  him  more  than  to  shoot  the  bloody 
Texan,  and  the  following  day  received  a  challenge  from  that 
gentleman,  which  he  promptly  accepted.  Ever  since  he  has 
been  practicing  with  dueling  pistols  in  a  gallery  on  Thir- 
teenth Street,  adjoining  his  studio,  which  is  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway.  I  have  seen  Knox  since  the  quarrel,  and  he  is 
very  bitter  against  the  Irishman.  He  will  shoot  him  as  sure 
as  fate  if  he  gets  a  chance,  unless  the  two  men  are  compelled 
to  give  the  thing  up  by  the  ridicule  which  will  inevitably  fall 
upon  them.  At  this  writing  the  daily  papers  have  not  got 
hold  of  the  matter,  but  there  is  no  telling  when  the  reporters 
will  scent  it.  From  that  time  on  the  humorist  and  the  sculp- 
tor will  have  an  unhappy  time.  If  they  could  meet,  one  of 
them  would  certainly  die  before  they  left  the  field.  The  only 
advantage  that  will  result  from  the  duel  will  accrue  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Texas  Siftings.  Its  circulation  will  be 
doubled  by  its  editor's  sudden  notoriety. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  men  who  have  been 
most  successful  this  year  on  the  turf  are  not  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lorillards,  the  Keenes,  the  Belmonts,  nor  the  Vander- 
bilts,  but  keep  a  butcher's  stall  in  Washington  Market. 
While  Vanderbilt,  Keene,  and  the  rest  have  been  spending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  their  races,  these  butch- 
ers, who  are  now  perhaps  the  most  famous  turfmen  in  the 
East,  have  been  raking  in  money  by  the  bushel,  and  salting 
it  away.  Their  luck  has  been  extraordinary,  and  their 
brilliant  flyer,  George  Kinney,  is  only  another  fortunate  catch. 
Both  of  the  trotters  live  quietly  in  Brooklyn,  and  attend  to 
their  butcher  business  even  while  their  horses  are  turning 
turf  matters  topsy-turvey,  and  making  them  the  talk  of  every 
club  and  stable  in  the  East.  Their  first  horse  was  Rhada- 
manthus.  They  got  him  some  years  ago,  and  he  made  a 
big  fortune  for  both  the  butchers.  They  were  square  in  run- 
ning him,  and  backed  him  for  all  they  were  worth  in  every 
race.     The  result  was  that  they  won  enormously. 

Since  that,  Hindoo,  Luke  Blackburn,  and  the  rest  have 
greatly  increased  their  popularity.  They  claim  that  their 
great  success  in  buying  horses  has  been  the  result  of  keen 
judgment,  and  not  luck.  Both  men  have  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  horses  since  they  were  born,  and  they  pro- 
fess an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  beast.  They  smile  when 
they  talk  of  what  are  known  as  "  gentlemen  owners,"  and 
ridicule  the  idea  that  a  man  must  be  a  good  judge  of  horse- 
flesh merely  because  he  is  a  millionaire.  The  fact  is  that 
our  millionaires  not  only  are  not  good  judges  of  horse-flesh, 
but  they  are  slip-shod  in  turf  as  in  their  other  sports.  Horse- 
racing,  like  everything  else,  is  a  craze.  It  becomes  "  the 
thing,"  and  so  every  man  of  wealth  goes  in  for  it  tooth-and- 
nail.  But  after  a  little  while  the  enthusiasm  all  cools  down, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  sports  return  to  their  normal  con- 
--dittons, 

;f'Eow  we  are  suffering  from   too   much   fire-escape, 
crank  that  has  been  impressed  at  all  by  the  idea  that 


fire  burns,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  get  away  from  it  when  it 
becomes  rampant,  straightway  invents  a  patent  fire-escape, 
and  brings  it  to  New  York  for  experiment.  All  day  long 
these  cheerful  men  are  scaling  up  and  down  the  huge  build- 
ings in  Broadway  and  Park  Row.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
that  we  do  not  see  them  sliding  from  window  to  window,  or 
climbing  laboriously  from  sidewalk  to  roof,  while  a  crowd  of 
open-mouthed  loungers  gaze  earnestly  up  from  below.  The 
Astor  House  has  at  last  submitted  to  the  wiles  of  one  of 
these  fire-escape  men,  and  its  exterior  is  now  to  be.  disfig- 
ured by  huge  iron  slats,  bars,  parallelograms,  and  balconies. 
The  Astor  House  and  the  Tombs  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
New  Yorkers,  because  eminent  English  architects  have  pro- 
nounced these  two  structures  the  only  specimens  of  pure 
architecture  extant  in  New  York  city.  It  is  too  bad  that  the 
Astor  House  should  be  spoiled  by  these  infernal  fire-escapes. 
But  we  have  one  satisfaction  left :  there  is  no  danger  of  any- 
body putting  up  those  machines  on  the  Tombs.  Nobody  cares 
a  tinker's  damn  whether  the  inmates  there  burn  up  or  no. 
These  fire-escapes  are  various,  and  some  of  them  are  in- 
genious. One  that  I  saw  a  day  or  two  ago,  in  front  of  the 
International  Hotel,  was  a  beauty.  It  was  about  half  past 
twelve  o'clock,  when  all  the  clerks  and  salesmen  were  out  to 
dinner,  that  they  were  treated  to  an  exhibition  of  a  fire- 
escape  which  was  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  Some  ingenious 
inventor  had  taken  out  from  the  front  of  the  hotel  two  bricks 
at  certain  distances  apart,  and  inserted  in  their  place  an  iron 
box  exactly  the  size  of  the  two  bricks,  with  a  bar  running 
across  from  side  to  side.  The  boxes  and  bars  were  then 
firmly  secured  in  the  aperture  that  was  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  bricks.  On  the  outside  of  the  boxes,  and  entirely  con- 
cealing them  and  the  bars  from  view,  was  a  hanging  cover 
or  door  painted  to  resemble  the  bricks.  This  door  was  on  a 
hinge,  and  swung  inward.  By  pushing  on  it  the  hand  slipped 
into  the  box,  and  could  easily  grasp  the  bar  which  stretched 
across  from  the  sides.  These  boxes  are  set  side  by  side,  at 
a  distance  of  about  two  feet  apart,  on  the  front  of  the  hotel 
between  two  rows  of  windows.  About  the  time  that  all  the 
clerks  were  getting  ready  to  go  back  to  their  offices  after 
lunch,  a  heavy  man  got  out  of  the  top-story  of  the  hotel,  and 
began  to  come  down  the  front  of  the  house,  apparently  with- 
out any  support  whatever.  To  the  naked  eye  it  seemed  as 
if  the  corpulent  man  simply  kicked  a  hole  for  his  feet  and 
dug  one  for  his  hands  in  the  solid  brick  wall  of  the  house,  as 
he  climbed  rapidly  down.  In  reality,  he  was  experimenting 
with  the  patent  fire-escape. 

After  him  came  numbers  of  the  hotel  employees,  and  for 
half  an  hour  men  of  all  grades  and  conditions  swarmed  up 
and  down  the  building  over  the  fire-escape.  It  was  simple 
enough.  They  just  pushed  in  the  hanging  cover  and  seized 
the  bar  with  the  hands,  and  thus  went  up,  resembling  very 
much  the  general  pose  and  movement  of  a  boy  swimming 
"  dog  fashion,"  except  that  they  were  going  perpendicularly 
instead  of  horizontally.  But  it  was  not  this  that  caused  the 
crowd  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  gaze  anxiously  at  the  top- 
windows  with  bated  breath  and  glistening  orbs.  It  was 
not  the  the  presence  of  the  corpulent  man  going  up  and 
down  that  brought  hundreds  of  able-bodied,  upright,  and 
venerable  citizens  from  the  far  corners  of  Park  Row  and 
Broadway  to  stare  up  at  the  fire-escape.  The  absorption  was 
all  due  to  the  fact  that  a  woman  was  in  the  top-window,  and 
at  three  different  times  stuck  out  a  large  and  suggestive  foot, 
and  reached  frantically  over  the  front  of  the  building  for  one 
of  the  iron  bars,  so  that  she  might  descend  to  the  street. 

Never  was  there  a  more  self-sacrificing  crowd  than  that 
which  waited  breathlessly  below.  They  stood  there  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  with  the  thermometer  ninety  de- 
grees in  the  shade,  with  furious  car  and  hack  horses  galloping 
around  and  among  them  utterly  without  guides,  while  their 
drivers  gazed  aloft.  As  the  woman's  energetic  foot  clawed 
up  and  down  the  front  of  the  building,  hundreds  of  earnest 
voices  yelled  :  "A  little  lower  !"  "Now  you've  got  it  !"  "A 
little  to  the  west  1 "  and  f  Try  again  ! "  But  for  a  long  while 
she  failed  to  get  any  sort  of  a  foothold,  and  while  she  was 
reaching  the  spectacle  was  not  altogether  an  uninteresting 
one,  for  she  displayed  at  least  an  inch  and  three-quarters  of 
white  stockings  above  a  somewhat  shabby  boot.  After  the 
seventh  or  eighth  attempt  of  the  woman  to  get  her  foot  into 
one  of  the  boxes,  the  corpulent  man  who  at  first  made  his 
appearance,  and  who  had  by  this  time  grown  at  least  ten 
pounds  lighter  by  the  profuse  perspiration  induced  by  his 
flights  up  and  down  the  building,  began  slowly  to  toil  up 
from  the  street.  Everybody  knew  he  was  the  inventor.  No 
other  fat  man  in  the  world  would  undergo  the  torture  that  he 
endured  for  any  one  else.  As  the  man  slowly  rose  to  the  top 
story,  it  was  seen  that  he  was  talking  with  the  woman,  for 
instead  of  the  boot  and  stocking  that  had  formerly  been  vis- 
ible to  the  crowd  below,  there  now  appeared  her  head  and 
shoulders.  It  can  not  be  said  that  they  were  very  prepossess- 
ing, because  she  had  been  old  enough  to  vote  for  at  least 
fifteen  years,  and  her  face  and  hair  were  far  from  attractive. 

Finally,  the  fat  man  arrived  at  the  window  whence  the 
woman's  head  protruded,  and  after  a  lengthy  conversation 
the  woman  drew  her  head  in,  and  once  more  her  foot  came 
out ;  with  it  the  woman  came  herself,  and,  after  seizing  the 
bars  firmly  with  her  hand,  gave  over  one  of  her  feet  to  the 
keeping  of  the  fat  man.  He  stretched  it  to  the  aperture, 
and  then  rested  it  on  the  iron  bar.  She  then  swung  out,  and 
began  to  descend  after  the  man,  who  barely  got  his  fingers  out 
from  the  bars  in  the  wall  in  time  to  allow  the  woman's  feet 
to  take  their  place.  In  this  way  they  descended  to  the  third 
story,  when  the  woman  climbed  clumsily  in  at  a  window  and 
disappeared.  Theoretically  it  was  a  thrilling  exhibition,  but 
as  an  actual  fact  it  was  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  woman  wore  a  long  black  dress,  and  so  closely  did 
the  fat  man  guard  her  skirts  that  not  a  glimpse  of  the  white 
stockings  was  caught  again  during  the  whole  of  the  descent. 

I  should  judge  that  tnis  arrangement  would  be  admirable 
in  case  of  a  sudden  fire.  Any  guest  of  the  house  could  find 
it  by  climbing  out  of  the  window  in  the  dark  and  digging 
into  the  bricks  all  around  him  with  his  nails.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  him  to  climb  along  the  outside  of  the  building 
thirty  or  forty  feet  in  one  direction  and  eight  or  ten  in  an- 
other, until  he  could  discover  a  bar,  which  he  might  hang  on 
to  until  the  fire  burned  him  up — that  is,  in  case  the  bar  was 
not  so  hot  from  the  fire  raging  within  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  touch  it.  Still,  it  is  a  great  year  for  fire- 
escapes.  Flaneur, 

New  York,  July  6, 1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Stray  Pearls,  or  the  Memoirs  of  Margaret  de  Ribaumont,"  is  an 
historical  novel  of  vivid  interest,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Its  plot  is  laid 
at  the  time  of  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  in  France.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.50. 


'  Those  Pretty  St.  George  Girls  :  a  Society  Novel,"  is  a  flimsy  story 
of  English  high  life,  describing  impossible  baronets  and  duchesses,  and 
vulgar  in  the  extreme.  Published  "by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1.25. 


One  of  the  chief  features  of  "  From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,"  by  Henry  Day.  is  an  exquisite  steel  engraving  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  volume  itself  consists  of  the  ordinary  traveling  comments  on 
foreign  customs.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


The  closing  numbers  of  Rolfe's  excellent  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  arethe  "  Sonnets  "  and  "  Poems."  the  latter  including  "Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  It  is  unexpurgated — ex- 
purgation would  be  difficult.  PublisHed  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents  each. 


"  Gettysburg  to  the  Rapidan,"  by  A.  A.  Humphreys  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  was  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  Volume  XII  of  the 
' '  Campaigns  of  the  Civil  War. "  By  reason  of  the  bulk  of  the  latter  vol- 
ume the  present  contents  were  excluded,  and  are  now  issued  separately. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


1  The  Data  of  Ethics, "  by  Herbert  Spencer,  which  is  the  first  volume 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Morality  "  series,  has  just  been  issued  in  a  cheap 
paper  edition.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Spencer's  works,  and  its 
chief  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  discusses  morality  as  a  science. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  White 
&  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  50  cents. 


'An  American  Four-in-hand  in  Britain,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  was 
originally  intended  for  private  circulation  ;  but,  owing  to  the  persuasion 
of  the  author's  friends  and  the  publishers,  has  now  been  issued  to  the 
general  public.  It  somewhat  resembles  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Phae- 
ton," and  is  a  delightful  record  of  sight-seeing.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


The  second  number  of  the  "  Topics  of  the  Time  "  series  is  "  Studies 
in  Biography,"  and  contains  seven  essays,  respectively  discussing  Gam- 
betta,  Swift,  Miss  Burney,  Samuel  Wilberforce,  Lord  Westbury  and 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  George  Sand,  and  "Literary  Bohemians."  It  is 
edited  by  T.  M.  Coan.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 


The  June  number  of  the  Eclectic  contains,  among  other  articles,  ' '  An 
Unsolved  Historical  Riddle,"  by  James  Anthony  Froude ;  "Early 
Spring  in  California  ;  "  "  Shakespeare  and  George  Eliot ;  "  "  Robert 
Schumann  ;  "  "  Fleurette,"  a  story  ;  "  The  European  Terror,"  by  Emile 
de  Lavalaye  ;  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  by  Edmund  Gurney  and  F. 
W.  H.  Myers  ;  "  Azenor,"  by  Lewis  Morris  ;  "  The  Last  Days  of  a 
Dynasty;"  "  A  Red  Indian  Revenge  Raid,"  by  A.  H.  Paterson  ;  "The 
French  Army,"  by  H.  Barthelemy,  and  "  Four  Japanese  Folk-Tales." 


Professor  Ruskin's  admiration  for  the  drawings  of  the  American  lady. 
Miss  Francesca  Alexander,  has  not  declined  with  the  purchase  of  the 
volume  in  which  she  has  collected  and  illustrated  the  legends  of  Tus- 
cany. He  exhibited  not  long  ago  twenty  drawings  in  pen  and  ink  by 
Miss  Alexander,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  opinion  of  them  in  a 
lecture.  "I  have  never,"  he  said,  "until  to-day  dared,  to  call  my 
friends  and  my  neighbors  together  to  rejoice  with  me  over  any  recov- 
ered good  or  rekindled  hope.  Both  in  fear  and  much  thankfulness  I 
have  done  so  now  ;  yet  not  to  tell  you  of  anv  poor  little  piece  of  up- 
gathered  silver  of  my  own,  but  to  show  you  the  fine  gold  which  has 
been  strangely  trusted  to  me,  and  which  before  was  a  treasure  hid  in  a 
mountain-field  of  Tuscany  ;  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  bring  it  to  you, 
and  I  cank  say  how  I  feel  about  it,  and  am  only  going  to  tell  you  sim- 
ply what  it  is  and  how  it  came  into  my  hands,  and  to  leave  you  to  have 
your  joy  of  it." 

Announcements  :  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  engaged  in  editing  "  The 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  'for  the  "Parchment  Series." Mr.   Edward 

Dowden,   whose  "Shakespeare"  has  been  so   highly  and  so  justly 

praised,  is  preparing  a  comprehensive  study  of  Goethe. Professor 

Hardy's  engaging  novel,  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  is  to  be  reprinted  in 
London  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  who  liked  the  story  so  well  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  very  slight  control  which  in  the  present  state  of 
international  copyright  it  is  possible  to  give  them. -The  next  in- 
stallment of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  story  in  the  Manhattan  is  to  be  illustrated 

by  Alfred  Fredericks. Mr.  Edward  King,  whose  "  Gentle  Savage  " 

was  so  favorably  received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  writing  a  new 
novel.  It  is  to  be  entitled  "Damiano,"  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  Europe 
and  in  Florida.     The  French  translation  of  "The  Gentle  Savage "  will 

be  published  in  Paris  next  month. The  large-paper  edition   of 

Emerson's  works,  which  is  limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  and  which 
will  not  begin  to  appear  until  September,  has  all  been  subscribed  for. 

Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  the  sister  of  the  artist,  Elizabeth  Thompson 

(Butler),  and  the  wife  of  the  editor  of  Merry  England,  is  also  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Dickens.  Mr.  Thompson's  long 
association  with  the  novelist  has  served  to  enlighten  his  daughter  con- 
cerning the  mystery  of  "Edwin  Drood,"  and  it  is  reported  that  Mrs. 
Meynell's  explanation  of  the  story  will  be  printed  in  the  Century,  accom-  - 
panied  by  the  unpublished  illustrations  which  Mr.  Fildes  prepared  for 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  novel. Translations  of  Schopen- 
hauer's "The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  and  of  E.  Von  Hartmann's 
"  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious,"  are  to  be  brought  out  by  Trtibner  & 
Co. 


Miscellany :  Only  three  copies  of  the  autobiography  of  Richard 
Wagner,  which  he  dictated  to  his  wife  are  in  existence.  After  these 
three  copies — of  four  volumes  each — were  finished,  the  manuscripts,  the 
proofs,  and  the  revises  were  all  destroyed.     Wagner  kept  one  of  the 

copies,  gave  one  to  his  son,  and  the  third  to  Franz  Liszt Mrs. 

Celia  Thaxter,  who  is  not  only  a  poet  but  a  painter  of  much  taste  and 
skill,  is  not  satisfied  with  her  present  acquirements,  and  is  studying  with 
a  distinguished  artist  with  as  much  ardor  as  if  she  intended  to  make 

painting  her  profession. Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne  devotes  nearly  two 

pages  in  the  Athmceum  of  June  16  to  a  eulogy  of  Emily  Bronte.  He 
speaks  particularly  of  her  "tenderness  for  the  lower  animals,"  and  is 
filled  with  admiration  and  surprise  "that  the  range  of  this  charity  was 
so  vast"  as  to  include  even  "  that  lamentable  and  miserable  caitiff,"her 
own  " miserable  brother. "  Emily  Bronte's  work  he  describes  as  "es- 
sentially and  definitely  a  poem  in  the  fullest  and  most  positive  sense  of 

the  term." "J.  S.  of  Dale,"  the  author  of  "Guerndale,"   is  now 

positively  said  to  be  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  a  Harvard 
graduate  of  the  class  of  '76,  a  lawyer,  and  a  contributor  to  various  jour- 
nals.    Mr.  Stimson  is  a  young  man  of  about  thirty. It  is  asserted 

that  Miss  Alcott  has  no  opinion  of  transcendental  philosophy,  and  de- 
clares that  she  always  "flees  the  town  "  the  day  the  philosophers  ar- 
rive.  The  twenty-second  thousand  of  Shorthouse's  "  John  Ingle- 

sant"  is  being  sold  in  England, The  name  of  "P.  Deming" 

attached  to  the  pathetic  story  in  the  Atlantic  is  a  real  one.  Mr.  Dem- 
ing is  a  reserved  and  studious  gentleman,  who  lives  in  Albany,  and  occu- 
pies an  official  position  in  one  of  the  courts. Mr.  F.  Marion 

Crawford  is,  it  is  reported,  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  to  be  given 
in  Boston  in  the  autumn.  j| 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  court  etiquette,  observes  a  London  correspondent,  has 
grown  more  rigid  and  inflexible  during  these  months  of  in- 
creasing morbidness,  and  soon,  it  is  feared,  the  Queen  will 
be  as  far  removed  from  her  people  as  a  Chinese  emperor. 
She  carries  out  her  willful  insistence  upon  etiquette  in  every 
least  detail,  and  even  when  it  concerns  only  her  own  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  When  the  Princess  Louise  re- 
turned from  Canada,  and  arrived  at  Windsor,  she  was  kept 
waiting  until  she  had  changed  her  attire  and  until  the  Queen 
had  sent  word  she  was  prepared  to  receive  her.  It  is  report- 
ed that  the  princess  entered  the  drawing-room  in  the  even- 
ing, to  await  dinner,  dressed  in  a  most  lovely  crimson  velvet 
gown,  with  crimson  silk  hose  to  match.  The  Queen  happen- 
ing to  espy  the  princess's  feet,  said  :  "  Do  you  not  know  that 
colored  stockings  are  not  permitted  in  my  presence  ?  Go  to 
your  room  at  once  and  change  your  stockings,"  And  so  the 
poor  princess  came  down  to  dinner  in  a  crimson  velvet  dress, 
wearing  white  stockings  1  No  one  of  the  royal  children  ever 
visits  the  Queen  except  by  special  and  formal  invitation. 
Her  Majesty  appoints  the  hour  for  her  own  children  to  come 
and  for  them  to  go.  One  can  imagine  the  unnaturalness  of 
such  a  household.  The  Prince  Consort  was  stately,  but  he 
was  a  genial,  happy,  mirth-loving  gentleman.  He  was  a 
most  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and  no  royal  etiquette 
ever  stood  in  the  way  of  his  fine  German  heartiness.  Since 
his  death  his  children  have  had  no  parental  companionship, 
and  they  are  as  far  removed  from  the  Queen  as  though  they 
had  not  been  born  of  her.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  very  great  influence  with  his  mother,  and  is 
personally  deeply  attached  to  her.  He  was  a  constant  com- 
panion of  his  father,  and  he  quite  remembers  how  his  father 
managed  the  queen  in  the  old  days.  The  prince  is  said  to 
be  most  charming  in  his  relations  to  his  mother,  and  is 
always  upon  his  most  beautiful  manners  in  her  presence.  He 
at  times  does  approach  her  with  great  affection,  and  even 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  demonstration. 


This  story  about  a  Chicago  glove  merchant  must  be  a 
slander  :  He  employs  girls  for  clerks.  They  average  well 
in  good  looks,  but  have  remarkably  big  hands.  "  I  won't 
employ  them,"  said  he,  "  if  they  can  wear  less  than  number 
eight  gloves.  I  mean  that  their  hands  shall  always  be  larger 
than  those  of  the  customers,  who  are  flattered  by  the  con- 
trast, and  thereby  put  into  a  good  humor  for  making  pur- 
chases." 

When  Nellie  Grant,  says  the  New  York  World — sweet  lit- 
tle demure  Nellie  Grant — was  married  to  an  English  dude 
with  a  base-ball  head,  named  Algernon  Sartoris,  nearly 
everybody  in  the  country  said,  in  view  of  all  that  General 
Grant  had  done  to  save  the  Union,  that  it  was  a  pity  that 
his  daughter  could  not  have  fastened  her  affections  upon  a 
thrifty  young  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  the  dear 
girls  all  have  a  fancy  for  foreign  swells,  and  so  Nellie  mar- 
ried the  Sartoris.  And  now  the  Sartoris  has  turned  up  as  the 
lover  of  the  charming  Mrs.  Bush,  who  has  an  aged  husband, 
and  who  has  large  liquid  blue  eyes  and  who  dresses  her  hair 
in  wavelets.  Great  is  the  scandal,  because  the  Grants  are 
conspicuous  people,  and  the  little  Sartbris,  who  looks  like  an 
English  Jeemes  Yellowplush,  has  been  well  advertised. 
There  is  a  moral  in  all  this  which  must  not  be  lost.  Per- 
haps the  Sartoris  has  done  no  worse  than  a  native  American 
would  have  done  if  he  had  married  into  the  Grant  family  ; 
but,  girls,  you  are  all  pretty,  and  we  think  all  the  world  ot 
you,  and  we  want  this  advice  to  settle  down  deep  in  your 
minds — don't  marry  foreigners.  Fight  shy  of  the  adventur- 
ers who  come  across  the  water  seeking  wives.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  these  marriages  turn  out  badly.  Resolve,  dear 
girls,  to  marry  none  but  American  citizens,  and  don't  marry 
then  unless  you  are  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  the 
gentlemen  who  ask  your  hands.  It  were  better  not  to  marry 
at  all  and  be  a  telegraph-operator  than  to  marry  a  foreign 
fortune-hunter. 

Riding  habits  are  now  made  just  long  enough  for  the  front 
to  reach  the  ground  when  the  wearer  stands,  and  the  longest 
breadths  measure  but  ten  inches  more.  A  collar  of  plain 
linen,  with  a  small  embroidered  vine,  gives  the  only  touch  of 
white  to  the  dress,  for  the  sleeves  are  too  tight  for  cuffs.  A 
black  silk  hat,  with  a  curved  brim,  is  the  proper  headgear, 
and  the  gloves  may  be  either  slate  or  tan  color.  A  large 
nosegay  is  worn  by  women,  who  realize  that  the  riding  habit, 
even  when  tailor-made,  is  the  most  trying  of  costumes,  and 
that  only  perfect  beauty  can  afford  to  appear  in  it. 

To  the  young  man  of  limited  means,  who  likes  once  in  a 
while  to  join  in  social  routs,  the  dress  suit,  says  an  Eastern 
journal,  is  a  God-send.  The  ladies,  with  their  sensitiveness 
about  wearing  their  party  dresses  too  often,  are  put  to  a  great 
expense  that  to  many  a  man  would  be  frequently  ruinous. 
But  if  a  young  man  can  once  secure  the  ready  capital  to  in- 
vest in  a  dress  suit,  or  can  find  a  tailor  with  a  sufficiently 
trustful  nature,  his  wardrobe  is  supplied.  Men  will  be  slow 
to  adopt  any  new-fangled  notions  about  (he  advantages  of 
knee-breeches  and  slashed  doublets,  with  all  their  fuss  and 
feathers,  even  if  they  do  set  off  neat  legs  and  fine  forms. 
The  regulation  dress  suit  is  just  what  is  wanted  in  this  hur- 
ried American  life,  where  the  men,  at  least,  can  not  stop  to 
"  fix  up,"  even  if  they  have  the  money.  Then,  again,  the 
dress  suit  has  its  aesthetic  side.  On  other  occasions  men 
are  apt  to  cover  up  their  shirt  fronts  under  a  broad  expanse 
of  silk,  popularly  known  as  "  the  dirty-shirt  cravat."  Against 
such  opportunities  for  concealing  the  amount  of  a  man's 
washerwoman  account,  the  dress  suit  is  a  standing  protest. 
It  preaches  the  sermon  of  cleanliness  next  to  godliness  in 
the  face  of  uncleanly  tendencies.  Even  the  white  lawn  cra- 
vat, which  no  whims  of  fashion  can  permanently  displace, 
speaks  of  the  freshness  of  attire  which  should  characterize 
every  gentleman's  dress  when  he  presents  himself  to  his  host- 
ess. In  a  word,  the  dress  suit  came  long  years  ago  to  stay, 
and  to  stay  on  its  merits,  both  practical  and  aesthetic. 


Speaking  of  modern  English  society  dinners,  the  London 
World  remarks  :  The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Carabas 
marshal  their  guests  into  dinner  in  a  regular  order,  and  they 
fall  into  their  natural  places.     Less  distinguished  members 


of  the  peerage  and  humble  commoners  do  not  always  enter- 
tain persons  the  degrees  of  precedence  possessed  by  whom 
are  equally  well  denned.  The  consequence  is  that  when  the 
stampede  down  stairs  is  concluded,  there  reigns  in  the  dining- 
room  itself  a  scene  of  hideous  confusion.  Lady  Gorgius 
Midas  knows  that  Lady  Carabas  does  not  place  the  names 
of  her  guests  on  that  particular  area  of  tablecloth  opposite 
which  they  are  expected  to  sit.  She,  therefore,  apes  the 
omission,  and  chaos  is  the  result,  because  the  well-defined 
gradations  of  rank,  which  more  or  less  compensate  for 
it  in  the  other  case,  are  wanting.  We  would  particularly  in- 
vite the  attention  of  all  hosts  and  hostesses  to  this  matter. 
If  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  people  to  dinner,  it  is  worth  while 
to  take  some  little  trouble  as  to  the  method  of  their  disposi- 
tion. Not  to  assign  to  each  guest  his  or  her  portion  of  the 
circular  or  oblong  mahogany,  is,  with  the  inferior  order  of 
entertainers,  a  piece  of  silly  swagger  which  ought  to  be  re- 
sented. 

Princesse  de  Sagan  went  to  the  Courval  fancy  ball  as  a 
Florian  shepherdess,  in  a  red  velvet  coat  with  pale  lemon 
skirt,  a  pretty  straw  hat  laden  with  flowers  and  red  ribbons, 
powdered  hair,  and  in  her  hand  a  large  gilt  crook.  The 
Baronne  Gustave  de  Rothschild  wore  a  Louis  XIV.  costume 
of  gold  brocade,  the  bodice  studded  with  precious  stones. 
The  head-dress  glittered  with  gems,  and  from  it  depended  a 
veil  of  gold  gauze,  which  was  trimmed  round  the  throat  and 
bust.  

Bathing,  says  the  Hour,  is  better  managed  now  at  the 
more  fashionable  Atlantic  resorts.  Large  gangs  of  specta- 
tors are  impossible.  Nor  would  they  be  permitted.  Only 
friends  of  the  family  are  invited  to  bathe  with  the  ladies,  al- 
though no  one  can  help  the  sudden  appearance  of  any  chance 
visitor  who  has  the  entre"e  of  the  grounds,  and  consequently 
of  the  beach.  The  most  uncomfortable  part  of  the  operation 
of  bathing  is  the  work  of  divesting  one's  self  of  a  suit  worn 
in  the  water  and  of  re-attiring  in  proper  form.  But  if  one 
can  become  entirely  dry  before  changing  clothing,  there  is  no 
annoyance  to  fear.  So  ladies  coming  out  of  the  water  some- 
times recline  on  warm  rocks  for  an  hour  or  two.  Who  dare 
object  ?  Not  their  parents,  for  they  seldom  happen  to  be 
present ;  neither  is  there  any  protest  from  the  gentlemen, 
young  or  otherwise,  who  happen  to  be  present,  for  art  and 
nature  are  twin  impulses  of  the  modern  age,  and  where  can 
a  young  man  Ieam  more  of  both  than  by  lounging  near  rocks 
on  which  beauty  reclines,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  lays  itself  out 
to  dry  ?  Can  the  gentlemen  help  being  present  ? — or,  arriving 
at  the  scene,  can  they  go  away  without  offending  the  ladies  ? 
But  not  all  bathers  know  how  to  lounge  gracefully  on  stony 
couches.  There  are  some  who  prefer  to  relieve  the  discom- 
fort of  clinging  raiment,  no  matter  how  thin  or  honest,  by 
active  exercise,  so  they  run  on  the  beach.  And  what  can  be 
prettier  than  a  bevy  of  maidens  in  kindly  but  determined 
athletic  rivalry  ?  No  constricting  deceptive  corsets  restrain 
their  lungs  and  spirits  ;  no  skirts  impede  their  progress  ;  no 
shoes  clog  their  pretty  feet,  and  not  even  a  stocking,  with  its 
inevitable  garter,  prevents  the  full  play  of  healthy  muscle. 
Afar  off — so  it  seems  to  the  eager  masculine  spectator — sev- 
eral of  them  start  abreast  for  an  innocent  race  along  the 
sands.  As  they  come  near,  with  their  cheeks  glowing,  their 
bosoms  panting,  their  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  ob- 
server unconsciously  becomes  a  student  as  eager  as  if  this 
were  his  last  opportunity  on  earth  to  regard  nature's  most 
perfect  workmanship.  As  they  fly  past,  the  student  uncon- 
sciously discovers  that  Miss  A.  is  not  as  thin  as  she  appears 
when  in  her  daily  attire  ;  that  Miss  B.'s  entire  foot  is  as 
pretty  as  the  mere  tip,  which  is  all  that  ever  was  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  select  society ;  that  Miss  C.  has  not  a  bust  as 
ample  as  would  seem  to  a  casual  acquaintance ;  and  that 
Miss  D.'s  pedal  extremities,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  bath- 
ing-robe downward,  banish  all  memories  of  the  fascinating 
waltzer.  All  that  a  man  learns  in  such  moments  is  truth — 
truth  unalloyed  and  undistorted.  Should  he,  therefore,  ob- 
ject to  receiving  the  lesson,  or  should  his  fair  acquaintances 
shrink  at  imparting  it  ?  He  could  not  learn  such  things  else- 
where, about  such  choice  beings,  without  fear  of  the  police 
or  of  irate  fathers,  brothers,  or  lovers  ;  but  at  the  seashore — 
blessed  be  the  mysteries  of  etiquette — woman  is  as  una- 
bashed as  Eve  before  Adam,  and  almost  as  slightly  adorned. 

The  New  York  World  has  an  imaginary  report  of  a  grand 
fancy-dress  ball  held  by  servants  left  in  charge  of  fashiona- 
ble residences.  These  unscrupulous  gentry  are  described 
as  making  such  free  use  of  the  houses,  wines,  works  of  art, 
and  even  clothes  of  their  masters  and  mistresses,  as  must  im- 
pel many  a  reader  to  make  a  flying  trip  to  town  to  see  how 
things  are  going  on  at  his  deserted  home. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  the  present  gene&tion  to  see  a  live 
duke — the  Duke  de  Moray — appear  as  a  ballet-girl.  The 
strangest  part  of  all  this  is  that  the  impersonation  was  infi- 
nitely successful,  and,  but  for  the  mustache,  the  duke  would 
have  passed  for  a  decidedly  pretty  girl.  It  was  thought  great- 
er fun  to  retain  the  masculine  sign  than  to  remove  it ;  but  in 
the  flesh-colored  tights,  short  tarlatan  petticoats,  and  silk 
bodice,  very  much  dicolletie,  his  grace  looked  the  leading 
danseuse  to  perfection.  There  was  no  pirouette  or  tour  de 
force  too  difficult  to  execute,  and  the  lessons  he  had  received 
from  the  leading  young  lady  of  the  Eden  Theatre  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  thrown  away ;  in  fact,  he  had  gone  far,  as 
Shylock  has  it,  to  "  better  the  instruction." 

A  French  lady  of  rank,  young,  and  remarkably  handsome, 
entered  the  lions'  cage  in  a  Brussells  menagerie  last  spring. 
She  was  the  Marquise  d'Hautefeuille,  and  had  borne  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  tragic  circumstance  that  led  to  the  premature 
end  of  the  great  statesman  at  Ville  d'Avray.  Struck  by  de- 
spair, she  went  to  Ostend  and  lived  with  a  relative  at  the 
Ville  Rhenane,  where  she  endeavored  to  poison  herself  slowly 
by  injections  of  morphine.  One  day  she  read  in  a  paper  that 
a  tamer  had  been  devoured  by  a  wild  beast  in  some  part  of 
Italy,  and  straight  she  went  to  Brussels,  and  requested  Bidel 
to  allow  her  to  go  with  him  into  the  lions'  cage.  It  was  a 
great  advertisement  for  him,  as  he  was  authorized  to  an- 
nounce her  name,  and  people  crowded  to  see  her.  The 
beasts,  however,  did  no  harm  to  the  Marquise,  and  she  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  back  to  solitude  at  Ostend.  The 
news  now  is  that  she  had  died  of  consumption. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


(Scene — Workshop  in  Union  Street,  Glasgow.  Two  girls 
are  discussing  the  approaching  picnic.)  Jeanie — "I  say, 
Janet,  are  ye  gaun  tae  hae  a  lad  at  the  picnic?"  Janet — 
"Ay  im  'a,  but  a'  don't  ken  which  o'  my  lads  a'll  tak.  Ane 
o'  them's  no  lang  ower  frae  Ireland,  an'  he  speaks  awfu' 
Irish."  Jeanie — "An'  wha's  yer  itherlad?"  Janet — "Oh, 
he's  a  fiddler  in  the  Salvation  army,  bit  a'  wid  hae  tae  pay  's 
fare."    Jeanie — "  Weel,  a'  widna  hae  him." 


The  cashier  of  a  county  bank  suddenly  expired.  When 
the  president  reached  the  institution  the  next  morning,  he 
found  a  committee  of  depositors  busily  engaged  overhauling 
the  books.  "  What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked,  incensed  by 
the  intrusion,  and  resenting  the  presence  of  the  committee 
as  an  interference  with  his  authority  ;  "don't  you  know  the 
cashier  is  dead?"  "Yes,"  returned  the  spokesman:  "and 
we  are  looking  through  his  accounts  to  see  whether  he  died 
a  natural  death." 


There  is  a  legend,  according  to  which  a  man  wanted  to 
enter  Paradise,  and  although  he  could  not  produce  his  cer- 
tificate from  Purgatory,  yet  the  Archangel  Gabriel  was 
moved  into  allowing  him  to  pass  because  he  pleaded :  "  I 
was  so  unhappy  in  the  world — I  was  married."  But  when 
another  man  without  a  certificate  came  and  pleaded  hard, 
saying  :  "You  passed  that  man  because  he  was  married,  and 
I  was  married  twice  ! "  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  angel ;  "  we  pass 
a  man  who  was  unhappy,  but  not  a  fool ! " 


Here  is  a  story  of  the  English  actor,  Lionel  Brough :  One 
night,  while  they  were  playing  "  Blue  Beard  "  at  the  Folly 
(now  Toole's)  Theatre,  in  a  stage  box  (the  boxes  there  are 
usually  near  the  stage)  was  a  youth  sleeping  ofi  the  effects  of 
a  too  heavy  dinner.  His  closed  eyes  and  nodding  head  wor- 
ried Brough,  till  at  length  he  was  constrained  to  cross  the 
stage,  touch  the  sleeper  (he  can  not  be  called  an  auditor  or 
a  spectator)  on  the  arm,  and  remark,  in  a  tone  of  much  sym- 
pathy :  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  keeping  you  up,  sir."  The  appar- 
ent sincerity  of  the  actor's  manner  was  irresistibly  quaint, 
and  the  young  man,  awakened  by  the  shout  of  laughter, 
slept  no  more  till  he  reached  home. 


Concerning  the  importance  in  which  steamboat  men  are 
held  in  the  South,  Mark  Twain  says :  A  stalwart  darky  gave 
offense  at  a  negro  ball  in  New  Orleans  by  putting  on  a  good 
many  airs.  Finally  one  of  the  managers  bustled  up  to  him 
and  said  :  "  Who  is  you,  anyway  ?  Who  is  you  ?  Dat's  what 
I  wants  to  know  ! "  The  offender  was  not  disconcerted  in 
the  least,  but  swelled  himself  up,  and  put  that  into  his  voice 
which  showed  that  he  knew  he  was  not  putting  on  airs  on  a 
stinted  capital,  "  Who  is  I  ?  Who  is  I  ?  I  let  you  know 
mighty  quick  who  I  is  !  I  want  you  niggers  to  understan' 
dat  I  fires  the  middle  do'  on  the  Aleck  Scott."  That  was 
sufficient. 


A  convict  at  a  French  penal  settlement,  who  was  under- 
going a  life  sentence,  desired  to  marry  a  female  convict,  such 
marriages  being  of  common  occurrence.  The  governor  of 
the  colony  had  no  objection,  but  the  priest  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  the  prisoner  :  "Did  you  marry  in  France?" 
asked  the  clergyman.  "Yes."  "And  your  wife  is  dead?" 
"  She  is."  "  Have  you  any  documents  to  show  that  she  is 
dead  ?  "  "  No."  "  Then  I  must  refuse  to  marry  you.  You 
must  bring  some  proof  of  the  death  of  your  wife."  There 
was  a  pause,  during  which  the  prospective  bride  looked  at 
the  anxious  would-be  groom.  Finally  he  said  :  "  I  can 
prove  that  my  former  wife  is  dead."  "  How  will  you  prove 
it  ?"    "  I  was  sent  here  for  having  killed  her." 


This  anecdote  is  told  of  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt : 
At  Saratoga,  on  one  occasion,  when  sitting  on  the  piazza  of  a 
hotel,  a  somewhat  overdressed  lady  approached  and  claimed 
his  acquaintance.  The  commodore  rose  and  talked  affably 
with  her,  while  his  wife  and  daughter  sniffed  the  air  with 
scorn.  "  Father,"  said  the  young  lady,  as  the  commodore 
resumed  his  seat,  "  didn't  you  remember  that  vulgar  Mrs. 

B as  the  woman  who  used  to  sell  poultry  to  us  at  home  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  responded  the  old  gentleman  promptly,  "  and  I 
remember  your  mother  when  she  used  to  sell  root  beer  at 
three  cents  a  glass  over  in  Jersey  when  I  went  up  there 
from  Staten  Island  peddling  oysters  out  of  my  boat."  As 
this  homely  reply  was  heard  by  a  group  surrounding  the 
family,  there  was  no  further  attempt  at  aristocratic  airs  on 
the  part  of  the  ladies  during  that  season. 


The  following  story  of  the  veteran  writer,  John  Timbs,  is 
interesting  :  While  sub-editor  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News,  he  sent  a  cut  of  a  hop-field  to  a  contributor,  and  asked 
him  to  go  down  to  Maidstone,  visit  the  hop-gardens,  take  a 
note  of  all  he  might  see  and  hear,  and  describe  the  scene  as 
faithfully  and  accurately  as  he  could.  The  conscientious 
writer  went  and  spent  a  day  and  night  among  the  "  savory  " 
hop-pickers.  Next  day  he  took  his  "copy"  to  his  office. 
The  venerable  Mr.  Timbs  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  began 
to  read.  Before  he  had  got  through  the  third  slip  he  burst 
out  with,  "What's  this,  Mr.  Smith?  Do  you  really  think 
we  would  put  this  in  the  News  f — oaths,  intemperance,  im- 
piety, debauchery,  licentiousness — why,  sir,  what  were  you  . 
thinking  about  ?  This  will  never  do  ! "  "  No,  I  thought  not," 
replied  the  writer  ;  "  but  you  told  me  to  describe  exactly  what 
I  saw  and  heard."  "Yes,  yes;  but  really,  you  know,  this  is 
too  gross,  too  gross."  "Perhaps  this  will  do  better,"  calmly 
remarked  Mr.  Smith,  as  he  handed  another  MS.  to  Mr. 
Timbs.  "  Read  it,  sir,  read  it,"  said  the  sub-editor.  Mr. 
Smith  read  aloud,  and  his  listening  chief  was  charmed- 
such  well-turned  phrases,  such  happy  conceits,  such  poetic 
descriptions!  "That  is  better,  Mr.  SmU>- — much;  just 
what  I  wanted."    "Ah,"  said  Smith,  quiet!  it  you 

would  like  that ;  it's  what  I  wrote  befc  -n  to 

Maidstone." 
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The  California  Democracy  is  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps.  The  feud  is  coeval  with  the  history  of  the  party  in 
this  State,  and  is  as  irreconcilable  and  bitter  to-day  as  it  was 
when  Eroderick  led  the  Northern  wing  against  the  Southern 
division,  marshaled  under  the  leadership  of  Gwin.  It  comes 
together,  as  a  rule,  when,  under  the  exigencies  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign,  the  local  feuds  are  of  necessity  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  broader  contest,  and  even  in  a  national  struggle 
the  controversy  is  carried  into  the  convention  which  chooses 
national  delegates,  and  is  certain  to  be  resumed  with  a  more 
uncompromising  vindictiveness  whenever  the  party  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  quarrel  over  the  division  of  official 
spoils.  When  Judge  Field  occupied  a  prominent  position  as 
a  presidential  candidate ;  when,  by  every  honorable  rule  of 
party  tradition,  he  was  entitled  to  a  delegation  from  his  own 
State  ;  and  when  it  was  apparent  that,  with  that  delegation, 
his  nomination  would  have  been  possible  and  his  election 
probable — there  was  no  State  pride  sufficient  to  subdue  this 
ignoble  and  disgraceful  quarrel.  This  condition  of  affairs  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  of  seifish  and  unintelligent  leadership. 
The  California  Democracy  has  never  had  but  two  leaders — 
Gwin  and  Broderick — and  they  were  leaders  of  a  divided 
army.  Gwin  was  the  representative  and  master-mind  of  the 
Southern  chivalry ;  Broderick  of  the  Tammany  or  New  York 
Democracy.  The  quarrel  was  to  the  bloody  end,  and  in  it 
Broderick  laid  down  his  valuable  life,  under  the  demands  of 
a  code  that  made  him  the  victim  of  a  political  quarrel ;  killed 
in  a  duel  with  one  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  and  one  who  would  not  have  challenged  him 
to  bloody  conflict  had  it  not  been  in  the  service  of  a  party 
chief,  who  should  himself  have  been  the  antagonist  if  the 
duello  is  what  it  claims  to  be — a  code  of  honor.  This  same 
feud,  between  the  same  classes,  North  and  South,  with  the 
same  intensity,  exists  to-day.  He  who  was  lieutenant  under 
Gwin  in  the  early  days,  who  in  his  service  did  the  bloody 
work — unwillingly,  and  with  deep  regret,  we  believe — has 
deposed  his  early  chief  and  taken  the  place  once  occupied  by 
him.  The  leader  of  the  Democracy  of  California  to-day  is 
the  Honorable  David  S.  Terry.  The  Honorable  William  M. 
Gwin,  still  in  the  vigor  of  intellect,  is  shelved  and  distrusted, 
I  Dnger  has  even  the  pretense  of  a  respectable  follow- 
"  Democratic  party.  Younger  men  have  pushed 
;.ien  his  place,  and  no  longer  follow  his  counsel 


or  heed  his  advice.  After  an  eventful  history,  which  we  shall 
herein  briefly  detail ;  after  personal  experiences  which  have 
the  interest,  if  not  the  charm,  of  romance  ;  and  after  service 
with  the  enemies  of  the  country  in  armed  rebellion  for  its 
dismemberment,  David  S.  Terry  returns  to  a  political  career 
which  had  in  every  particular  proved  a  failure,  and,  with  an 
audacity  which  ignores  the  past,  assumes  leadership  in  a 
party  he  had  wrecked.  He  assumes  political  authority  in  a 
State  he  had  abandoned,  and,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is 
ambitious  to  again  fill  the  judicial  position  which  he  did  not 
adorn  by  his  brilliancy  nor  dignify  by  his  deportment.  The 
Honorable  David  S.  Terry  was  once  before  a  Democrat — 
always  a  leader  ;  but  the  party  was  not  so  dear  to  him  that 
he  did  not,  with  other  Southern  men,  conspire  for  its  destruc- 
tion. That  sporadic  effort  of  Americanism  which  culminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Democracy  was  the  effort  of  South- 
em  men.  That  Know-Nothingism  which  denounced  all  men 
of  foreign  birth  and  Roman  Catholic  faith  as  unworthy  of 
citizenship,  and  denied  them  office,  was  successful  in  Cali- 
fornia through  the  influence  of  Terry  and  his  associates.  It 
placed  him  upon  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  it  did  what  it  was 
intended  to  accomplish — it  prevented  Broderick  and  the 
Northern  Democracy  from  attaining  political  ascendency. 
In  this  Know-Nothing,'  campaign  three  Southern  men  were 
prominent — Terry,  Marsnall,  and  Foote  :  the  Marshall  who 
is  now  Attorney-General,  and  the  Railroad  Commissioner 
who  is  the  son  of  that  distinguished  man  who  came  within 
one  vote  of  being  California's  representative  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  but  who  was  defeated  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  David  C.  Broderick,  through  the  vote  of  his  friends 
in  the  State  Senate.  These  names  which  were  prominent 
then  are  prominent  now.  The  triumvirate  which  then 
wrecked  the  Democracy  was  Terry,  Marshall,  and  Foote. 
The  triumvirate  which  now  controls  the  Democracy — the 
son  succeeding  the  father — is  Terry,  Marshall,  and  Foote, 
The  same  spirit  which  then  ruined  the  party  now  rules  it. 
The  same  hatred  of  Northern  men,  which,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  discipline  under  such  a  majority,  would  destroy  the 
parly,  still  exhibits  itself.  Northern  Democrats  are  pro- 
scribed. Democratic  office-holders  are  to  be  driven  under 
this  Southern  lash  to  resign.  The  programme  of  Hearst  for 
senator,  Foote  for  governor,  Terry  for  judge,  Marshall  for 
anything  that  pays,  is  arranged.  To  accomplish  this  a  party 
organ  is  provided  and  subsidized  ;  an  issue  is  framed — an 
issue  altogether  local  and  incidental,  not  in  harmony  with 
national  Democratic  politics,  not  having  the  sympathy  of 
any  Democratic  national  programme,  not  likely  to  cut  any 
figure  in  the  next  presidential  election ;  a  false  issue,  whooped 
up  for  the  occasion,  and  made  to  cover  the  real  purpose  of 
a  conspiracy  which  is  intended  to  advance  the  political  fort- 
unes of  the  men  who  are  moving  in  it. 


national  work,  and  built  the  transcontinental  iron  highway 
which  strengthened  the  Union  Terry  had  sought  to  dismem- 
ber. The  war  in  which  he  had  imperiled  his  life  had  furnished 
the  opportunity  for  Northern  men — his  political  and  party 
opponents — to  honorably  distinguish  themselves.  The  war 
he  had  helped  to  inaugurate  brought  to  himself,  his  friends, 
and  his  loved  Southland  poverty  and  distress.  It  had  shat 
tered  and  destroyed  the  Democratic  party.  It  had  given 
wealth  to  Republicans  and  loyal  Democrats — Democrats  not 
of  his  chivalry  wing.  Serpents,  in  their  anger,  sting  them- 
selves, and  with  their  own  poisonous  fangs  strike  them- 
selves and  die  ;  men  less  noble  and  less  generous,  in  their 
jealousy  and  desperation,  seek  the  ruin  of  their  kind. 


May  there  not  be  another  and  less  creditable  motive  in- 
spiring this  distinguished  and  disappointed  Southern  poli- 
tician, and  in  a  less  degree  may  not  the  same  motives  have 
control  over  the  conduct  of  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Foote  ? 
Judge  Terry,  driven  from  public  life,  embittered  in  his  social 
relations,  ardent,  chivalrous,  brave,  and  desperate,  out  of 
fortune  and  out  of  luck,  determined  to  cast  his  destiny  with 
the  Southern  side  in  the  slave-holders'  war,  and  left  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  arms  against  the  country.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  write  his  biography  or  to  pursue  him  to 
a  field  where  but  few  gained  notoriety,  and  none  achieved 
honorable  fame.  If  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles 
or  in  the  councils  of  the  lost  cause,  we  have  never  heard  of 
it.  If  he  fought,  he  fought  with  courage,  for  his  heart  was 
in  the  conflict.  If  Marshall  served,  we  presume  it  was  as 
commissariat,  or  as  quartermaster,  or  paymaster,  or  on 
somebody's  staff,  where  he  had  no  fighting  to  do.  Foote 
was  taken  prisoner  as  a  boy,  early  in  the  struggle,  and,  as  a 
prisoner,  was  denied  the  opportunity  of  death  or  distinction. 
The  inglorious  civil  war  ended  ingloriously,  and  Judge 
Terry — or%perhaps  General  Terry,  for  we  are  not  informed 
of  the  military  rank  attained  by  him  in  the  Rebel  army — 
drifted  back  to  California.  Again  unsuccessful,  disappointed, 
his  ambition  unsatisfied,  years  lost,  age  advancing,  oppor- 
tunities passing,  and  life  a  failure,  a  less  ambitious  or  less 
resolute  man  would  have  quietly  settled  down  to  the  ill-paid 
labors  of  a  village  lawyer.  A  man  of  less  courage  or  less 
principle  would  have  drunk  whisky,  chewed  tobacco,  become 
a  village  oracle,  and  told  the  stories  of  his  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  while  engaged  in  the 
vain  eSort  to  destroy  the  bonds  which  bound  his  loved 
Southern  land  in  alliance  with  the  hated  North,  to  willing 
listeners  in  bar-room  and  countrygrocery.  When  Judge  Terry 
returned  to  this  State,  the  Republican  party  was  in  the  as- 
cendancy. In  State  and  national  politics,  Northern — loyal — 
men  had  been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  political  affairs. 
The  men  he  opposed  and  fought  were  in  honorable  position. 
The  country,  under  the  direction  of  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration, nad  been  carried  through  a  successful  war.  Leland 
Stanford  was  the  first  Republican  governor  of  California. 
Terry  returned  to  find  this  gentleman  and  his  associates  at 
the  head  of  a  great,  successful  national  enterprise.  Aided  by 
government  credit,  and  donation  of  lands  of  the  public  do- 
main, they  had  accomplished  the  achievement  of  a  great 


The  first  we  observe  of  Judge  Terry  after  his  return  to 
public  life  in  California  was  in  alliance  with  an  Irish  riot  in 
San  Francisco  ;  in  alliance  with  the  sand-lot  mob  ;  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Chronicle ;  in  the  convention  to  form  a  new 
Constitution.  And  in  this  new  relation  he  was  the  leader  of 
its  most  agrarian  and  destructive  wing.  His  speeches  and 
his  entire  conduct  in  that  convention  were  to  the  last  degree 
communistic.  He  would  have  inaugurated  a  war  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  In  utter  defiance  of  every  principle  of 
law  he  suggested  confiscation  of  property.  He  would  have 
divided  estates.  Judge  Terry  is  not  a  demagogue  in  the 
common  and  meaner  sense  of  that  term.  He  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Irish  of  the  sand-lot  from  no  sympathy 
with  that  kind  of  cattle ;  sentimentality  finds  no  lodgment 
in  a  mind  like  his  ;  adversity  had  taught  him  not  to  love  the 
poor,  but  to  hate  the  rich.  He  never  loved  the  Irishman, 
but  he  ever  hated  the  Yankee.  This  proud  and  arrogant 
man  came  down  from  the  position  where  birth,  education, 
and  association  had  placed  him,  to  root  like  the  common 
swine,  with  the  common  swine,  for  the  truffles  of  office. 
Such  a  campaign  as  he  inaugurated  was  not  before  that  lime 
seen  in  California.  The  conflict  between  Broderick  and 
Gwin  was  the  war  of  giants,  and  did  not  depart  from  the 
usages  of  honorable  party  warfare.  The  campaign  of  Know- 
Nothing  proscription  had  the  merit  of  a  patriotic  purpose. 
In  the  war  against  the  Vigilance  Committee  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  personal  courage  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  a  principle.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  there  was 
the  excuse  of  early  education  and  the  apology  of  State  sov- 
ereignty. In  the  constitutional  convention  there  was  the 
opportunity  to  arraign  class  against  class  ;  to  stir  the  preju- 
dice and  arouse  the  passions  of  the  poor  against  the  rich ; 
to  punish  the  men  of  property  by  shaking  the  foundations 
of  social  order  and  disturbing  the  security  of  personal 
rights.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  an  embittered,  jealous,  dis- 
appointed mar*  to  play  the  role  of  Catiline.  It  was  em- 
braced by  David  S.  Terry  as  his  opportunity  to  repay  the 
revenges  of  accumulated  disappointments.  At  the  head  of 
the  wealthy,  enterprising,  energetic,  and  successful  men  of 
the  State  were  the  railroad  builders,  Stanford  and  his  asso- 
ciates, all  Northern  men  and  all  Republicans.  Here  was  an 
issue  ready  made.  Railroad  exactions  at  the  East  had  cul- 
minated in  popular  dissatisfaction.  "Monopoly "had become 
the  catchword  of  demagogues.  Corporate  franchises  were 
regarded  as  the  source  of  corporate  power.  Land  gifts  to 
railroads  could  be  made  to  appear  as  the  unjust  withholding 
of  the  public  domain  from  the  laboring  poor.  The  wealth  of 
railroad  kings,  and  corporate  magnates,  and  millionaires 
could  be  used  to  stir  the  angry  sentiments  of  the  toiling 
masses.  Judge  Terry  saw  this  opportunity,  and  seized  it  to 
inaugurate  a  new  party ;  called  around  him  a  few  of  the  old 
guard  of  chivalry  leaders  ;  deposed  Gwin ;  enlisted  every 
impecunious  adventurer  and  every  out-of-place  politician  ; 
played  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  borrower,  the  ignorance  of 
the  tax-payer,  and  the  prejudice  of  the  poor ;  and,  in  alli- 
ance with  corrupt  journals,  aided  by  hard  times  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  Democratic  leaders,  won  the  new  Constitution. 
That  it  frightened  capital,  drove  it  from  the  State,  arrested 
enterprise,  depreciated  values,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  inju- 
rious to  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  was  to  him 
and  his  associates  the  occasion  of  no  regret.  They  had 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain.  They  were  at  the 
bottom  of  rfhe  wheel,  and  revolution  either  way  was  ascent 
for  them.  The  following  gubernatorial  election  was  a  set- 
back, but  it  gave  the  conspirators  time  for  reflection  and  better 
organization.  A  "  labor  party,"  an  "  anti-monopoly  party," 
or  a  new  party  in  any  shape  was  a  demonstrated  impossi- 
bility, and  so  the  conspirators  directed  their  energies  to  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  organization.  They  succeeded,  and 
the  result  was  nominations  embodying  the  idea  of  opposi- 
tion to  railroads,  lying  beyond  which  is  the  spirit  of  de- 
struction to  all  property,  disregard  of  the  legal  rights  of  all 
rich  men,  jealousy  of  all  prosperous  men,  and  hatred  and 
proscription  of  all  Northern  men  from  the  Democratic  party 
who  were  not  the  slaves  of  David  S.  Terry.  The  result  of  the 
last  election  was  a  triumph  of  the  old  chivalry  element  in  the 
Democratic  party,  with  the  Honorable  David  S.  Terry  at  its 
head  as  dictator. 

Terry  is  to-day  as  completely  and  absolutely  the  ruler  of 
the  Democracy  as  though  its  members  were  his  inherited 
slaves.     He  dominates  the  party  as  its  chief  and  autocrat 
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with  an  insolence  which  is  refreshing  for  its  audacity  and  ad" 
mirable  for  its  fearless  impudence.  He  guides  conventions, 
dictates  nominations,  inspires  resolutions,  marks  out  the 
policy  of  campaigns  and  administrations  with  the  confidence 
that  he  embodies  in  himself  the  authority  of  both  owner  and 
overseer,  master  and  driver.  His  politics  are  made  to  work 
in  harmony  with  his  revenges,  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road is  the  subject  of  assault.  Its  owners  are  rich,  Repub- 
lican, and  Northern,  thus  embodying  in  themselves  an  ideal 
resentment.  This  company  is  a  corporation,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  stirring  all  the  bad  blood  and  jealous  passions  of  the 
ignorant  and  vicious,  he  declares  it  a  "  monopoly  "  and  op- 
pressive to  industry,  progress,  and  the  healthful  advance- 
ment of  the  State  ;  and  this  issue  he  and  his  confederates 
have  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
legitimate  political  issue  for  the  coming  campaign.  Around 
this  central  idea  all  other  ideas  must  range  themselves. 
Around  himself  he  groups  all  the  discontented  business  and 
political  material  that  he  finds  idling  around  country  bar- 
rooms and  court-houses,  all  the  vagrant  politicians,  all  the 
office-seeking  adventurerers ;  he  calls  them  the  Democratic 
party,  and  anti-railroad  spleen  becomes  the  inspiration  of 
the  campaign.  No  one  better  than  Judge  Terry  knows  that 
this  is  a  false  issue.  The  Examiner,  one  of  the  organs  of 
this  movement,  owned  by  Mr.  George  Hearst,  and  run  in 
the  interest  of  the  political  combination  we  have  suggested, 
advocates  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  the  presidency.  Tilden  is  a 
Wall  Street  operator,  a  man  of  wealth,  a  gambler  in  railroad 
stocks,  and  the  director  of  some  of  the  most  important  roads 
of  the  country.  The  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Iowa,  a  State  in  which  the  anti-railroad  feeling  has  run  higher 
than  in  any  other  in  the  Union,  is  a  railroad  attorney,  hold- 
ing the  same  relation  to  the  great  corporations  of  that  State 
as  Judge  Sanderson  does  to  the  Central  Pacific  in  this. 
Alexander  Mitchell,  the  railroad  king  of  Missouri,  is  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  Congress,  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  of  that  State.  George  H.  Pendle- 
ton, a  leading  Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio,  often  men- 
tioned for  the  presidency,  is  a  large  owner  of  railroad  prop- 
erty in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  Senator  McPherson,  of  New 
Jersey,  now  serving  his  second  term,  Brown,  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  Camden,  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  are  all 
Democrats  and  railroad  magnates  and  millionaires.  Dean 
Richmond  and  Erastus  Corning,  for  twenty  years  leaders  of 
the  New  York  Democracy,  are  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  In  the  reports  of  recent 
Democratic  State  Conventions  held  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Illinois,  and  m  several  of  the  New  England  and  Southern  States, 
no  word  against  railroads  or  monopoly  appears.  In  the  State 
of  Ohio,  where  Senator  Thurman  made  notoriety,  but  not 
reputation,  by  anti-railroad  legislation,  Judge  Hoadley,  the 
most  prominent  railroad  and  corporation  attorney  and  ad- 
vocate, was  nominated  by  the  Democracy  as  its  candidate 
for  Governor.  Judge  Terry  and  the  politicians  who  do  his 
bidding  know  that  this  anti-railroad  movement  is  inspired 
by  no  honest  motive ;  it  is  a  false  issue  and  false  cry.  It  is 
skim-milk  masquerading  as  cream.  It  is  dishonest  and  con- 
temptible. It  does  not  command  the  respect  of  intelligent 
Democrats,  nor  will  it  have  the  support  of  honest  ones.  It 
will  divide  the  Democracy.  It  is  intended  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  party  unless  Terry  can  ride  and  rule  it.  It  is  an 
alarming  attempt  upon  the  part  of  an  unprincipled  and  un- 
scrupulous politician  to  work  his  revenges — growing  out  ot 
the  disappointments  of  a  life — apon  his  own  party  and 
upon  society  at  large.  It  is  alarming,  because  it  embodies 
an  attack  upon  law,  order,  government,  and  personal  rights. 
When,  under  the  leadershipof  Terry, Marshall,  Foote,  Hearst, 
Dunn  of  the  Irish  Sand-lot,  the  Examiner,and  Chronicle,  the 
Democratic  party — we  mean  that  wing  of  it  which  is  mar- 
shaled by  this  ex-Know-Nothing,  ex-judge,  ex-prisoner  oi 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  ex-rebel  general,  ex-member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  his  associate  ex-prisoners 
of  war — can  establish  the  principle  of  fixing,  by  a  political 
and  partisan  commission,  the  cost  of  transporting  freights 
and  passengers,  it  can  establish  the  value  of  all  property. 
Under  guise  of  regulating  its  use,  it  fixes  its  value  ;  under 
pretense  of  limiting  the  income  and  earnings  of  property,  it 
confiscates  property.  There  must,  we  think,  be  a  large  ma- 
jority of  intelligent,  property-accumulating  Democrats  who 
will  agree  with  us  that'  these  are  dangerous  doctrines.  They 
would  be  dangerous,  if  entrusted  to  anybody  clothed  with 
the  power  of  carrying  them  into  effect  ;  but,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, most  dangerous  when  executed  by  men  whose  whole 
lives  have  proved  failures,  who  have  no  property  to  guard, 
and  who  have  one  controlling  passion — viz.,  to  punish  those 
who  have  been  more  successful  than  themselves.  This  as- 
sault upon  corporations,  taxing  of  franchises,  claiming  of 
authority  to  regulate  fares  and  freights,  fixing  the  rates  of 
water  supply  and  the  price  of  gas,  is  the  open  declaration 
of  war  upon  all  kinds  of  property  and  property  rights.  To 
the  poor,  the  idle,  and  the  unprincipled  it  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive idea.  To  the  demagogue  it  is  irresistible.  To  the  im- 
pecunious political  adventurer  it  presents  a  profitable  field 
of  labor.  It  means  simply  this,  that  when  those  who  have 
nothing  outnumber  those  who  have  something,  the  idle, 
vicious,  and  propertyless  majority  will,  through  legislation, 


judical  decrees,  taxation,  and  the  forms  of  justice,  steal  from 
those  who  have  accumulated  and  divide  with  those  who  have 
not.  Those  who  have  land  will  be  first  and  most  disastrously 
affected,  because  land  can  not  be  hid  from  the  tax  gatherer. 
The  upper  middle  class  who  own  farms  and  town  property 
will  be  the  first  to  sweat  and  bleed  under  the  profligate  and 
irresponsible  administration  of  such  men  as  we  have  named. 
The  rich  can  escape  ;  government  bonds  are  easily  carried 
away  ;  money  and  personal  wealth  finds  hiding  places  ;  the 
farmer  and  the  renter,  the  owner  of  homestead  and  shop, 
the  industrious  toiler  and  working  man,  must  face  the  battle, 
and,  if  defeated,  submit  to  be  despoiled. 


So  far  Judge  Terry  has  not  succeeded  in  creating  any 
marked  popular  interest  in  his  anti-railroad  crusade.  The 
Naglee  demonstration  at  San  Jose"  was  a  fizzle,  his  own  meet- 
ing at  Stockton  was  a  failure,  the  meeting  at  Haywards 
was  a  failure,  the  mass  meeting  at  San  Francisco  was  not 
a  success.  So  far,  no  single  Northern  or  foreign-bom 
Democrat  oj  respectable  position  or  prominence  in  the  party, 
■who  is  not  looking  for  an  office,  or  has  not  a  personal 
quarrel  with  the  railroad  company,  has  taken  any  part 
in  these  public  demonstrations  against  the  railroads.  The 
Presidential  election  will  not  be  fought  out  on  this  line,  and 
it  is  the  next  important  campaign.  The  national  Democratic 
party  platform  will  ignore  all  this  business.  Its  candidates 
will  probably  be  railroad  men — we  think  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks. In  such  an  event  Messrs.  Terry,  Marshall,  Foote, 
Hearst,  Dunn,  Highton,  and  Colonel  McQuiddy  will  sing 
small.  The  Examiner  will  eat  its  vomit.  This  whole  anti- 
railroad  business  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  The  anti-monop- 
oly party  is  a  miscarriage.  The  excitement  has  had  its  day 
in  the  Western  States,  and  has  blown  over.  The  cyclone 
had  spent  its  fury  before  it  reached  us,  and  we  felt  the  breeze 
and  saw  the  dust  as  it  came  from  the  East ;  it  was  only  wind 
and  dust.  There  can  be  no  anti-railroad  party  in  California — 
the  Democratic  party  will  not  dare  to  embody  Judge  Terry's 
opinions  in  its  platform  or  frame  issues  for  a  popular  elec- 
tion embodying  his  sentiments.  And,  if  it  does,  there  is 
enough  of  intelligence  and  respectability  among  Democrats, 
enough  of  self-respect  among  Irishmen,  enough  friends  and 
admirers  of  Broderick,  enough  of  loyal  Northern  men,  and 
enough  of  Republicans  to  defeat  a  party  that  accepts 
agrarianism  for  its  basic  principle,  and  a  rebel  Know-Noth- 
ing  for  its  chief  and  leader. 


If  we  were  anxious  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  political 
seer,  we  should  follow  the  beaten  track  of  journalistic  prophe- 
sying, and  in  every  number  of  the  Argonaut  present  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  Democrat  as  the  party's  presi 
dential  candidate.  Thus  would  we  go  through  the  entire 
list,  and,  after  the  convention  had  adjourned,  we  would  re- 
print our  prophecy  and  proclaim  ourselves  of  the  wise  and 
long-headed  ones  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  mantle  of  true 
prophecy.  We  stake  our  reputation  in  this  line  upon  the 
naming  of  Samuel  Tilden  of  New  York  for  President,  and 
Hendricks  of  Indiana  for  Vice-President.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, and,  unless  some  unusual  event  shall  occur,  a  proba- 
bility, that  the  Democratic  party  will  be  successful.  It  is  a 
long  road  which  has  no  turn,  and  we  think  we  see  that  the 
Republican  party  has  prepared  itself  for  defeat.  The  sug 
gestion  of  such  an  event  carries  pain  to  none  except  the 
office-holder.  The  Union  is  no  longer  imperiled,  and  there 
are  some  reasons  why  it  might  not  be  a  national  calamity  to 
have  the  Republican  party  go  out  of  power.  The  most  seri- 
ous danger  of  such  an  event  is  the  coming  into  power  of  the 
Democracy.  There  are  some  doubtful  States,  all  Northern, 
and  Virginia  may  also  be  doubtful.  All  the  other  Southern 
States  are  certainly  Democratic.  Thedoubtful  States  are  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Colorado,  Califor- 
nia, and  Oregon.  The  Democratic  candidate  must,  to  make 
his  election  certain,  secure  New  York  and  Indiana.  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  would,  in  our  judgment,  carry  New  York  beyond 
any  question,  and  we  are  equally  impressed  that  Hendricks 
would  carry  Indiana.  The  fact,  so  strongly  charged  and  so 
generally  accepted,  that  this  ticket  was  once  elected,  would 
appeal  to  more  than  Democrats.  The  love  of  fair  play  may  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  heat  of  a  partisan  conflict,  but,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  reason,  there  is  a  deep-seated  sentiment  among  the 
American  people  in  favor  of  an  honest  election  and  a  fair 
count.  Solemn  second  thought  has  brought  to  many  the 
conviction  that  President  Hayes  was  not  rightfully  in  office, 
and  of  these  many  there  are  many  who  would  ease  their 
consciences  by  remedying  the  mistake.  Tilden  would  die 
in  the  White  House,  and  Hendricks  would  reign  in  his  stead. 
Tilden  may  or  may  not  be  too  old.  He  is  not  too  old  for  a 
candidate.  We  recall  the  play  of  "Richelieu."  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  the  oldest  and  feeblest  of  the  cardinals  is 
chosen  Pope.  "The  nearer  to  God,  the  nearer  to  the  papal 
throne,"  has  a  political  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance. 
Among  Democratic  names  for  the  presidential  nomination 
we  can  think  of  no  combination  stronger  than  the  one  sug- 
gested, none  more  likely  to  be  successful,  and  no  Democratic 
administration  under  which  we  think  the  Government  would 
be  more  wisely  and  prudently  conducted. 


It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  solicitude  should  be  felt 
lest  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  Golden  Gate  Park  should  be 
impaired  by  permitting  it  to  be  crossed  by  a  steam-dummy 
railroad.  No  apprehension  need  be  had,  for  no  railroad 
company  will  have  conceded  to  it  the  privilege  of  building 
any  structure  that  shall  be  unsightly,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  park  drives,  or  so  running  engines  or  cars  as 
to  frighten  horses,  or  in  any  way  incommode  foot-passen- 
gers. The  commissioners,  recognizing  that  this  park  is  the 
people's  pleasure-ground,  and  that  the  ocean-side  is  destined 
to  be  its  most  attractive  part,  will  consent  to  no  structure 
which  will  mar  its  beauty.  Any  road  seeking  the  right  to 
traverse  the  park  will  be  compelled  to  compress  its  track  and 
so  over-arch  it  with  brick  or  glass  that  it  will  be  ornamental. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  in  personal  interviews  between  the 
commissioners  and  Governor  Stanford  before  his  departure 
for  Europe,  and  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  since,  these  gentlemen 
have  suggested  the  concession  of  no  privilege  in  which  the 
beauty,  safety,  and  comfort  of  the  park  is  to  be  in  any  way 
sacrificed. 

Since  writing  the  above — on  Thursday — Mr.  Charles 
Crocker  informed  the  writer,  as  Park  Commissioner,  of  his 
desire  to  reconstruct  the  conservatory.  He  has  directed  Mr. 
Arthur  Brown,  constructing  architect  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  proceed  at  once  to  rebuild  the  burned  edifice, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  plans  and  drawings  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Gash,  architect,  have  been  placed  in  his  possession.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  this  work  can  be  done  by  the  27th 
of  August,  when  the  comer-stone  of  the  Garfield  monument 
will  be  laid  by  the  visiting  Knights  Templars.  If,  now,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Fourth  of  July  will  give  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park  the  one  thousand  one 
hundred  dollars  unexpended  by  them,  we  will  purchase 
bunting  for  our  five  flag-staffs,  now  standing  cold  and  naked 
in  their  unadorned  poverty,  and  make  the  Park  look  attract- 
ive in  its  patriotic  holiday  dress.  Mr.  James  Freeborn  has 
presented  the  Park  with  a  magnificent  flag-staff  which  will — 
in  event  of  getting  money — be  placed  in  position  for  that 
occasion. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
We  have  not  used  the  word  "  predicate "  improperly,  as 
"Reader"  will  be  convinced  if  he  will  consult  Worcester. 
Nor  would  we  abstain  from  its  use,  as  we  use  it,  if  there  was 
no  better  authority  for  it  than  ourselves.  It  conveys  the  idea 
we  intend  to  convey.  No  intelligent  reader  is  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  meaning  as  we  use  it.  If,  then,  it  conveys  an  idea 
correctly,  why,  in  the  devil's  name,  should  we  not  use  it  ?  If 
there  is  anybody  for  whom  we  have  no  respect,  it  is  that 
class  of  finical  scholars,  graduates  as  a  rule  of  colleges, 
half-educated  smatterers  in  the  use  of  language,  who,  in 
their  pride  of  correct  grammar  and  knowing  how  to  spell, 
know  nothing  else.  John  Quincy  Adams  used  the  word 
"  predicate  "  as  "  to  found  "  [an  opinion].  What  was  good 
enough  English  for  him  is  good  enough  English  for  us ; 
and  what  is  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for  anybody. 
Writing  of  the  father  reminds  us  of  the  grandson,  who  has 
just  now  given  utterance  to  his,opinion  regarding  the  educa- 
tion acquired  at  Harvard.  It  demands  four  generations  of 
Adamses  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion was  not  the  best  and  most  useful  one  which  could  be 
given  to  American  boys  to  fit  them  for  the  actual  and  practi- 
cal battle  for  bread — for  that  is  what  all  of  our  boys  have  to 
do.  We  came  to  that  conclusion  many  years  ago.  The  time 
spent  by  most  of  our  boys  at  what,  by  the  cant  of  the  times, 
we  call  our  "  learned  universities,"  is  time  squandered.  The 
time  spent  in  obtaining  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin 
would  be  much  better  spent  in  studying  the  modern  lan- 
guages. The  time  lost  over  the  higher  mathematics,  over 
the  study  of  political  economy,  logic,  the  moral  ethics,  and 
all  that  class  of  nonsense,  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
sciences.  If  the  University  of  California,  at  Berkeley,  were 
turned  into  an  agricultural  and  technic  school,  where  farm- 
ing and  mechanical  arts  were  taught,  it  would  accomplish 
some  good.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  accomplishing  nothing 
now.  If  its  learned  professors  had  less  learning  and  more 
sense,  they  would  be,  if  less  ornamental,  more  useful.  If  D. 
O.  Mills's  endowment  of  a  chair  of  moral  philosophy — 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars — had  been  appropriated  to 
teach  girls  some  useful  employment — say  silk  culture,  dress- 
making, and  how  to  cook — and  boys  how  to  bud  and  graft 
fruit  trees,  or  doctor  sick  horses  and  cows,  and  make  cheese, 
we  should  not  have  any  less  jlearned  and  useful  men  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  fact  that  our  most  learned  and  most  useful 
men,  so  far,  in  America,  have  not  come  from  college  gradu- 
ates. The  learned  universities  have  not  produced  the  learned 
men  nor  the  successful  men  in  the  country,  nor  the  men  who 
have  made  the  best  impression  in  the  professions  of  latv, 
medicine,  and  journalism  ;  while,  almost  as  a  rule,  without 
exception,  our  successful  men  of  affairs  are  not  educated,  ex- 
cept in  our  common  public  schools.  The  eminent  men  of 
America,  and  those  who  are  now  toiling  up  the  ascent,  hew- 
ing their  way  through  difficulties  to  fame  and  fortune,  are 
the  poor  boys  who  have  been  compelled,  t'n  adverse 

circumstances,  to  fight  their  battle  of  life  ac- 

cademic  or  collegiate  opportunity. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEBULAE. 


By  Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 

"  All  flesh  is  grass,"  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  mowing-machine  occasionally  chews  up  the  harvest- 
hand.  

The  Georgia  papers  tell  about  a  cow  in  Hawkinsville,  in 
that  State,  that  is  one  hundred  years  old,  and  still  gives  milk. 
Shouldn't  wonder.  No  man  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
board  in  Hawkinsville  can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  cow  in  the  whole  county  that  did  not  get  shut  out  of  the 
ark  and  soak  all  through  the  flood.  (Now  you  see  what 
manner  of  reputation  a  State  acquires  when  it  gets  to  telling 
old-cow  lies.) 

"You  make  methinkof  Ole  Bull,"remarked  Mr.  Softanswer, 
as  the  violinist  concluded  a  most  perspiring  rendition  of  De 
Beriot's  seventh  air.  "  Yes  ?  "  replied  the  delighted  artist  ; 
"and  in  what  respect  ?"  "He  was  the  best  fiddler  I  ever 
heard,"  said  Mr.  Softanswer,  "  and  you  are  the  worst,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  long  summer  evening  the  eternal  stars 
looked  down  from  their  ebon  thrones  and  observed  that 
young  Mr.  Geesiring's  brow  was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought,  a  thought  and  a  half,  or  two  thoughts. 

.Old  Hyson,  who  has  arrived  home  in  a  state  of  malarial 
exhaustion  :  "Whaz  zat — whaz  zat  noise  in  'er  parlor?"  Mrs. 
Hyson,  soothingly  :  "  Oh,  it's  nothing  ;  just  Jennie  and  some 
friends  playing  the  piano."  Old  Hyson,  with  a  waking  show 
of  interest  and  intense  sobriety  :  "  Playin'  piano  ?  Whaz 
trumps  ? "     Falls  down  and  slumbers. 

Joseph  Cook  hopes  the  day  will  come  when  "  we  shall 
have  only  one  postage-stamp  for  the  whole  world."  And 
then  a  nice  fix  we'd  be  in  if  some  fellow  should  fold  that  one 
up  in  his  vest-pocket,  and  perspiringly  fuse  it  against  a  small 
square  of  hard  tobacco  and  two  or  three  newspaper  clippings. 
And  that  is  just  what  would  happen  if  the  world  got  down 
to  its  last  stamp. 

"  Willyum,  I  done  hearn  dat  you  fadder  was  dead.  What 
was  de  matter  wid  de  ole  man  ? "  "  Nuffin  ;  dey  wan't  nuffin 
de  mattah  wid  him  at  all.  He  jes  in  puffeck  health  when  he 
died.  He  done  got  shot  full  of  slugs  in  a  watermillyun- 
patch,  an'  died  in  er  minute.  Dey  wan't  nuffin  de  mattah 
wid  him." 

It  would  be  a  murderous  good  joke  on  all  these  funny  fel- 
lows who  have  been  making  game  of  Rhode  Island's  small- 
ness  of  size,  if  the  re-survey  of  that  State  should  show  that 
it  contained  two  thousand  square  miles  of  area  more  than 
Texas.  However,  that  would  be  impossible.  But  then  a 
good  joke  is  also  very  often  impossible — utterly,  hopelessly 
impossible — when  an  inky  fiend  is  shrieking  "copy  "up  a 
tin  tube,  and  you  have  just  six  minutes  to  think  of  something 
funny.  So  we  can't  see  how  one  impossibility  isn't  just  as 
liable  to  happen  as  the  other.  Absurd?  Of  course  not. 
Because  a  thing  is  impossible  doesn't  prove  that  it  isn't  true. 
Now,  it's  impossible  to  convict  the  star-route  thieves,  but  for 
all  that The  reader  will  kindly  excuse  us  while  we  as- 
cend to  the  roof  and  bare  our  fevered  brow  to  the  cooling 
breezes  of  July  a  few  moments.  We  feel  that  if  we  get 
much  deeper  into  this  snarl  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  out. 

We  perceive  that  some  of  the  Florida  hotels  in  their  an- 
nual circulars  cite  the  visit  of  the  President  to  thaLfair  land 
in  search  of  health  as  an  indorsement  of  its  marvelous 
healthfulness.  When  we  remember  that  the  fastest  steamer 
in  the  navy  was  put  in  conynission,  and  no  less  than  three 
special  trains  chartered,  and  all  speed  made  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  Florida  in  time  to  die  in  a  Christian  land,  we  no 
longer  wonder  that  the  alligators  of  the  Florida  bayous  have 
no  cheeks.  There  was  no  cheek  left  after  the  landlords  were 
supplied. 

Che-Mah,  the  imported  midget  in  Barnum's  circus,  is  only 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  weighs  twenty-two  pounds,  and  is 
paid  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  while 
Colonel  Goshen,  the  native-born  American  giant,  is  seven 
feet  eleven  inches  tall,  weigh  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds,  and  is  paid  a  beggarly  pittance  of  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  week.  And  we  ask  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  assembled,  is  there  no  protec- 
tion for  American  giants  ?  Does  the  great  republic,  builded 
on  the  foundation  rock  of  eternal  justice,  and  cemented  with 
the  best  defibrinated  blood  of  our  fathers,  standing  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  intend  to  assert  its 
rights,  or  will  it  stand  tamely  by  and  see  its  bravest  and  dear- 
est, the  best  giants  that  climate  can  build  and  money  can 
hire,  trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  pauper  midgets  of 
the  effete  monarchies  of  the  East  ?  Down  with  the  Cobden 
Club  !  for  we  can  see  the  hand  of  British  gold  in  this,  and 
we  will  scotch  the  storm  that,  like  a  treacherous  friend,  is 
brewing  at  our  feet,  and  wastes  it  sweetness  on  the  deserted 
village.  (The  remaining  chapters  of  this  beautiful  and  elo- 
quent romance  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record,  for 
sale  by  all  respectable  druggists.  None  genuine  without  the 
glass  blown  in  the  bottle,  or  close  by  it.) 


A  traveler  recently  found  a  spring  of  water  on  the  island 
where  Robinson  Crusoe  dwelt,  that  "was  more  refreshing 
than  the  choicest  wine."  Ah,  well ;  that  depends  very  much 
on  the  time  of  day  when  the  traveler  found  the  spring.  If 
he  ran  across  it  about  five  or  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
no  doubt  it  tasted  just  as  good  to  him  as  he  says  it  does ;  but 
if  he  found  it  before  midnight,  he  wouldn't  look  at  it.  Some- 
thing queer  about  water,  that  way. 

Ella  Wheeler  sings : 

"  On  the  white  throat  of  the  useless  passion, 

That  scorched  my  soul  with  its  burning  breath, 
I  gathered  my  fingers  in  murderous  fashion, 
And  drew  them  close  in  a  grip  of  death." 
: :'.  she  says,  further  on,  "  I  meant  to  strangle  it,  then  and 
s.e."    Now,  that  was  right.    If  "  a  useless  passion  "  should 


come  around  scorching  our  soul — in  July,  too — we  should 
think  it  was  about  time  for  the~  governor  to  call  out  the  troops 
or  the  fire  department,  we  wouldn't  care  very  much  which. 
And  if  we  could  get  in  on  its  throat,  we'd  throttle  the  thing 
till  its  mind  was  gone  or  the  fire  was  out.  Ella  was  right. 
Heroic  treatment  is  the  only  thing  for  a  useless  passion. 
We  knew  a  man  once  who  kept  one  in  his  store.  Not  one 
of  the  white-throat  kind — they're  the  worst — but  a  square- 
necked  brindle  with  tan  marks  over  the  eyes,  and  it  got  loose 
one  night,  rubbed  off  its  muzzle,  and  got  out  and  bit  two 
policemen  before  they  could  wake  up.  But,  then,  this  "  use- 
less passion  "  that  the  Chicago  poetess  tells  about  had  more 
lives  than  a  cat,  for  it  got  out  of  its  grave  and  came  and 
"  stood  by  her  bed  till  the  early  morning,"  and 

"  Its  throat  was  red  where  my  hands  had  held  it, 
And  hot  as  hades  its  burning  breath  ; 
And  I  said,  the  moment  my  eyes  beheld  it, 
'  A  love  like  this  can  know  no  death.' " 

Just  think  of  that — a  "  useless  passion  "  hanging  around  your 
bed,  with  a  white  throat  freckled  with  red  finger-marks,  and 
a  breath  like  a  blue-head  match  or  a  blast  from  the  onion- 
bed  !  Why,  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  right.  The  press  ought 
to  call  public  attention  to  it  ;  the  pulpit  should  not  close  its 
eyes  against  an  evil  that  stalks  at  noonday  in  our  very  midst, 
breathing  around  ice-cream  gorges  until  the  freezers  blow  up. 
And  if  the  government  is  too  feeble  or  too  corrupt  to  grapple 
with  this  monstrous  wrong,  let  us  organize  vigilance  com- 
mittees, and,  with  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  people's  voice, 
drive  back  this  haunting  breath  that  throws  its  awful  shadow 
in  discordant  echoes  down  the  long  corridors  of  the  river  of 
time.  

No  less  than  three  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  in 
this  United  States  (it  is  treason  to  call  a  nation  "these")  are 
said  to  be  engaged  on  political  histories  of  their  times.  The 
books  will  probably  be  disappointing  to  the  readers.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  a  politician's  memoirs,  and  the  part 
you  most  eagerly  look  for,  is  the  part  that  he  leaves  out. 


"  Who  held  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the  Persian 
host  ?"  demanded  the  teacher.  And  the  editor's  boy  at  the 
foot  of  the  class  spoke  up  and  said  :  "  Father,  I  reckon  ;  he 
holds  an  annual  on  every  road  in  the  country  that  runs  a  pas- 
senger train."  He  went  up  head — after  the  rest  of  the  class 
went  home. 

LIFE  ON  HIGH  OLYMPUS. 

"Mars!" 

The  colonel  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  map  of  General  Crook's 
Mexico  campaign,  and  said,  with  an  accent  of  celestial  weari- 
ness, as  he  caught  the  gleam  of  her  Tremont  Temple  spec- 
tacles : 

"All  right,  Minerva;  make  it  short  and  not  too  hard. 
March  on." 

"  Why  did  the  State  of  Massachusetts  refuse  to  sell  the 
syndicate  one-half  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  ?  "  asked  the  blue- 
eyed  maid,  holding  her  finger  in  Emerson's  "  English  Traits  " 
to  mark  the  article  on  "  Song-and-dance  business  without  a 
master  "  she  had  been  reading. 

The  colonel  rubbed  his  helmet  of  the  shining  bronze  and 
awful  plume,  and  said  he  hadn't  taken  much  interest  in  Mas- 
sachusetts politics  since  the  Parcas  had  refused  to  make  Ben 
Butler  a  double  ell  dee,  but  he  supposed  they  would  sell  it 
because  there  was  some  sell  about  it." 

But  Here"  said  :  "  Don't  talk  so  like  a  mouthing  para- 
grapher,  Mars  ;  you  make  Minervas." 

However,  Athene"  pressed  the  question,  and  said  :  "  Juno 
the  reason  yourself,  O  white-armed  Here"  ? " 

"  Oh,  don't  Boreas  with  fourth-grade  examinations,"  re- 
plied the  ox-eyed  queen  of  heaven.  "  If  they  cancel  it  they 
can't  sell  it,  of  course." 

But  all  the  gods  shouted,  "Construe,  construe  ! "  and  Here" 
said  she  would  not  guess  any  more  if  she  was  to  be  Saturn 
in  that  way. 

Ganymede,  the  bar-keeper,  coming  in  for  orders,  said  he 
didn't  know  that  he  caught  on  just  exactly,  but  he  thought  it 
was  because  one  was  sellin'  a  hole,  and  the  other  was  hole  in 
a  cell,  whereat  all  Olympus  howled,  and  told  him  to  crawl  up 
into  the  hay-loft  and  sleep  it  off. 

"  But  say,  Athene","  said  Apollo,  the  celebrated  inventor  of 
the  naris  water  which  bears  his  name,  "  why  can't  they  sell 
one-half  the  tunnel  ? " 

"Because  they  don't  half  to?"  suggested  Mercury;  but 
the  immortals  told  him  if  he  couldn't  do  better  than  that  he'd 
better  go  back  to  the  drug  store  and  stick  to  the  thermome- 
ter business.     And  then  Athene"  said  : 

"  Because  they  have  to  sell  the  hole  thing  if  they  sell  any 
of  it." 

A  hollow  groan,  mingled  with  low  calls  of  "police!"  swept 
over  the  hill,  and  Athene",  after  an  impressive  pause  said,  in 
remarkably  good  Latin  and  a  pure  organ-grinder  accent : 
"Te  hilaro" — you  dome  proud — "animo" — to  greet  me — 
"esse  valde" — with  this  spontaneous — "me  juvat"— out- 
burst of  mirth. 

And  longer  had  they  sung,  but  Apollo  said  he  had  to  go 
down  to  Canada  and  strike  a  weather  prophet,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned  by  singing  the  good  old  war  song,  "  Hark, 
Apollo  strikes,"  etc. 


A  very  low  church  minister  was  reproving  his  curate  with 
having  taken  part  in  a  wedding  breakfast.  "  But,  sir,"  said 
the  young  man,  in  amazement,  "  our  Lord  himself  was  pres- 
ent at  a  wedding  feast  in  Caua."  "  That's  perfectly  true, 
young  man,"  answered  the  parson  ;  "  but  in  my  opinion  he 
had  very  much  better  have  stayed  away." 


A  man  was  hanged  in  Georgia  the  other  day.  A  band  of 
music  was  present  at  the  ceremony  and  played  "  Golden 
Slippers  "  <.nd  other  similar  airs.  It  was  not  considered 
strange  by  those  who  heard  the  alleged  music  that  the  con- 
demned man  was  entirely  reconciled  to  his  fate.  He  was 
the  only  contented  man  in  the  crowd. 


Kate  Vaughan,  the  fast  London  danseuse,  whose  elope- 
ment with  Colonel  Wellesley,  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, created  a  great  scandal,  is  about  to  marry  Colonel 
Wellesley,  who  has  the  chance  of  a  contingent  succession  to 
the  dukedom 


SHORT  SAYINGS    OF    FAMOUS    WOMEN. 


Sophie  Arnould  called  marriage  "the  sacrament  of  adul- 
tery." 

"  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs,"  wrote  Madame  du 
Deffand. 

"  Love,"  observed  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  "  never  dies  of  star- 
vation, but  often  of  indigestion." 

"  I  love  men,"  said  Queen  Christine  of  Sweden,  "not  be- 
cause they  are  men,  but  because  they  are  not  women." 

The  wife  of  Phocion,  when  asked  where  her  jewels  were, 
replied  :  "  My  jewels  are  my  husband  and  his  triumphs." 

Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark  once  wrote  on  a  window- 
pane  :  "  O  God,  keep  me  innocent ;  make  others  great ! " 

"  It  is  the  toilet  of  death,  but  it  lead's  to  immortality,"  ex- 
claimed Charlotte  Corday,  as  she  dressed  for  the  guillotine. 

It  was  Madame  de  la  Fayette  who  said,  "  If  I  had  a  lover 
who  wanted  to  hear  from  me  every  day,  I  would  break  with 
him." 

Madame  d'Argenson,  being  asked  which  of  two  brothers 
she  preferred,  replied  :  "  When  I  am  with  one,  I  prefer  the 
other." 

Madame  de  Bawr,  a  French  writer  of  romances,  when 
asked  by  Ducis  why  she  lived,  replied  ;  "  I  live  from  curi- 
osity." 

"  The  crime  makes  the  shame,  not  the  scaffold,"  wrote 
Charlotte  Corday,  in  a  letter  to  her  father  after  the  murder 
of  Marat. 

Madame  de  Stael  replied  to  the  chamberlain  who  told  her 
that  she  could  not  see  the  First  Consul,  who  was  then  taking 
a  bath  :  "  Genius  has  no  sex." 

"  Love  matches,"  observed  Lady  Blessington,  "  are  made 
by  people  who  are  content,  for  a  month  of  honey,  to  condemn 
themselves  to  a  life  of  vinegar." 

"  I  entered  the  world  through  a  celebrated  door,"  said 
Sophie  Arnould,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  she  was  born  in  the 
room  where  Admiral  Coligny  was  assassinated. 

Said  Madame  de  Stael  to  some  Americans,  after  the  War 
of  Independence  :  "  You  are  the  advanced  guard  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  you  have  the  fortune  of  the  world." 

"  Vanity,"  said  Madame  du  Deffand,  "  ruins  more  women 
than  love."  In  her  opinion,  "  women  are  never  stronger  than 
when  they  arm  themselves  with  their  weakness." 

"  That  gentleman,  sir,  was  my  husband  ;  he  is  dead,"  re- 
plied Madame  de  Geoffrin,  when  asked  who  a  quiet  old  gentle- 
man was,  who  had  not  been  present  in  her  salon  for  a  month. 

The  young  and  beautiful  Madame  d'Houdetot,  being  asked 
of  what  she  was  dreaming,  when  found,  during  her  last  ill- 
ness, in  a  pensive  mood,  replied  :  "  I  am  regretting  myself!" 

Said  Catherine  of  Aragon,  "  I  would  rather  be  a  poor 
beggar's  wife  and  be  sure  of  heaven,  than  queen  of  all  the 
world  and  stand  in  doubt  thereof  by  reason  of  my  own  con- 
sent." 

"We  shall  soon  say  our  prayers  in  French,"  said  Catherine 
de  Medici,  when  the  Huguenots,  who  conducted  their  services 
in  the  vernacular,  were  reported  to  be  gaining  the  upper 
hand  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX. 

When  Speaker  Croke  ailuded,  in  1601,  to  the  Armada 
having  been  driven  off  "  by  the  mighty  arm  of  our  dear  and 
sacred  queen,"  Elizabeth  interrupted  him  :  "No,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God." 

When  Suwarrow  informed  Catharine  II.  of  the  capture  of 
Prague  in  1794,  by  writing,  "  Hurrah  !  Prague  !  Suwar- 
row ! "  the  Empress  promoted  him  in  equally  concise  terms  : 
"  Bravo  !  Field-marshal !  Catherine  !" 

Seeing  that  the  victory  of  Prussia  over  Austria  in  1866 
threatened  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  France,  the  Empress 
Euge"nie  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  Prince  Imperial :  "That 
child  will  never  reign,  if  nothing  be  done  to  efface  Sadowa." 

Of  Madame  de  la  Suze,  who  became  a  Catholic,  because 
her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  separated,  was  a  Huguenot, 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  remarked,  "  She  has  separated 
herself  from  her  husband  that  she  may  see  him  neither  in  this 
world  nor  in  the  next." 

It  is  related  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  that  she  asked 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  why  in  England 
queens  governed  better  than  kings,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion herself :  "  Because  under  kings  it  is  the  women  who 
govern,  and  men  under  queens." 

When  Maria  Theresa  was  asked,  shortly  before  her  death, 
to  take  a  sleeping-potion,  she  replied  :  "  I  could  sleep,  but  I 
must  not.  Death  is  too  near  ;  he  must  not  steal  upon  me ; 
these  fifteen  years  [since  her  husband's  death]  I  have  been 
waiting  for  him  ;  I  will  meet  him  awake." 

Louis  XIV.,  on  his  death-bed,  expressed  the  hope  to  Mad- 
ame de  Maintenon,  that  they  should  soon  meet  again.  She 
made  him  no  answer,  but  exclaimed,  as  if  unconsciously, 
when  she  left  the  apartment :  "  A  pretty  rendezvous  he  has 
given  me  !    The  man  has  never  loved  any  one  but  himself." 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  French  Republic  in  1849,  did  not  invite  Lady  Bless- 
ington to  the  Tuileries,  although  he  had  often  been  enter- 
tained by  her  in  London.  Meeting  her  one  day  in  the  Champs 
Elyse"es,  he  asked  her  if  she  expected  to  remain  long  in  Paris. 
Her  cool  reply  was :  "And  you?" 

It  is  related  of  Monsieur  de  Lalande,  the  celebrated  astron- 
omer, that,  finding  himself  seated  at  dinner  at  Madame 
Re'camier's,  between  her  and  Madame  de  Stael,  he  unfortu- 
nately remarked,  "  How  happy  I  am  to  find  myself  between 
wit  and  beauty  ! "  to  which  Madame  de  Stael  immediately 
rejoined  :  "  And  without  possessing  either  ! " 

During  his  visit  to  Russia,  Diderot  noticed  the  uncleanli- 
ness  of  the  peasants,  then  serfs.  "  Why,"  replied  the  Em- 
press Catherine  II.,  "  should  they  take  care  of  a  body  which 
does  not  belong  to  them  ? "  Diderot  apologized  on  a  certain 
occasion  for  touching  her  knee  in  the  heat  of  an  argument. 
The  Empress  put  him  at  his  ease  at  once  :  "  Let  there  be  no 
ceremony  between  men." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ll 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Franchises. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  T  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  several 
articles  of  two  weeks  ago,  which  for  intelligence  and  perspicuity  leave 
almost  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  suhject  of  taxation  of  franchises.  It 
is  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  every  corporation  has  a 
franchise,  but  the  same  authority  has  not  decided  either  the  mode  of 
taxation  or  the  amount  to  be  claimed  by  the  government.  In  the  Code 
there  is  no  machinery  for  the  collection  of  such  a  tax,  nor  is  the  assessor 
commissioned  for  such  a  purpose.  As  the  case  stands  at  present,  the 
Supreme  Court  might  as  well  decide  that  every  married  man  has  a  wite, 
and  that  the  assessor,  with  the  same  amount  of  reason,  should  im- 
mediately set  about  to  assess  the  man  for  the  possession  of  a  wife. 
The  legislature  alone  is  competent  to  create  a  tax,  and  even  the  legisla- 
ture can  not  pass  an  assessment  to  create  a  value  where  no  value  exists. 
Every  corporation  pays  a  license  for  registration  and  the  right  to  trade. 
Next  they  are  taxed  on  personal  property.  And  now  it  is  proposed  to 
tax  something  or  other  in  the  abstract,  called  a  franchise,  which  con- 
stitutes at  least  double  taxation.  My  object  is  not,  howver,  to  object 
to  the  cupidity  of  our  assessor  in  his  raid  upon  capital.  But  assuming, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  our  zealous  assessor  is  commissioned  in 
some  manner  or  way  to  carry  out  the  new  principle  of  taxation.  When 
a  public  officer  proceeds  on  his  own  discretion  to  tax  a  particular  class, 
it  is  important  that  the  community  should  feel  some  degree  of  confidence 
in  the  modus  operandi  of  the  assessment.  Take,  for  illustration,  the 
case  of  commercial  banking  business.  In  San  Francisco  we  have  one 
national  bank,  four  foreign  banks,  and  five  private  bankers,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Clearing-house,  and  all  doing  a  general  banking  business 
without  any  assessment  for  a  franchise.  In  addition  to  these  might  be 
added  three  or  four  capitalists,  and  one  in  particular,  who  quietly,  and 
probably  without  more  than  the  expense  of  one  clerk  and  a  porter,  com- 
petes closely  with  the  banks  and  bankers,  and  yet  manages  to  escape 
taxation  of  any  kind.  There  are  also  several  agencies  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions which  compete  for  banking  business  generally,  and  who  pay 
next  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of  taxes  to  city,  county,  or  State.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  injustice  appears  evident  enough  of  assessing  the 
four  incorporated  brinks  of  San  Francisco,  and  allowing  all  other  banks 
and  bankers  to  go  free.  If  incorporations  are  to  be  taxed  for  a  fran- 
chise, and  banks  in  particular,  why  not  have  all  taxed  alike?  If  every 
bank  and  ban'cer  in  the  city  paid,  say,  one  thousand  dol'ars  per  annum, 
or  even  five  thousand  dollars,  there  would  be  some  justice  in  the  'ran- 
chise  tax.  READER. 

San  Francisco,  July  6,  1883. 


The  Franchise  Question. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  read  with  considerable  interest  much  of 
your  editorial  logic.  Logic  never  errs ;  but  some  of  the  ratiocinations 
'of  the  Argonaut  need  explaining  to  enable  many  of  your  common  read- 
ers to  comprehend  them.  So,  in  the  very  best  of  good  faith,  and  a  sin 
cere  regard  for  the  views  expressed,  I  want  you  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions about  the  editorials  on  "  Franchises,"  etc.,  in  your  issue  of  June 
30th.  You  say:  "A  corporate  franchise  is  a  right."  "It  is  not  ex- 
clusive." "It  is  a  right  common  to  all. "  "  It  costs  some  twenty-five 
dollars— it  is  worth  at  most  what  it  costs."  If  a  right  common  to  all, 
can  any  five  men  pet  a  corporate  franchise  and  run  another  horse-rail- 
road on  Kearny  Street,  or  another  cable  road  on  Clay  Street?  Some 
time  ago  several  parties  wanted  a  franchise  to  run  a  railroad  around  the 
water-front.  You  know  the  value  that  was  placed  on  this  franchise — from 
one  hundred  thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  dollars— as  soon  as  ob- 
tained. Has  a  franchise  of  this  kind,  with  a  market  value  of  the  sum 
stated,  anyassessable  value?  You  say  :  "  Eminent  domain  is  the  right 
to  condemn  private  property  for  public  use."  Please  define  "public 
use."  Does  it  mean  that  the  corporations  named  can  take  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry's  land  for  "public  use,"  and  then  not  allow  the  public  the 
right  of  public  use  f  Suppose  a  railroad  company  want  a  man's  land 
for  "  public  use,"  has  that  man  a  right  to  ask  any  price  he  pleases  for 
this  private  property?  And  when  the  railroad  company  have  taken 
(nolens  volens)  the  man's  land,  have  they  a  riqht  to  charge  him  any  price 
for  that  public  use?  If  he  asks  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  land 
worth  one  thousand  dollars,  the  law  gives  the  railroad  company  the 
right  to  take  it,  for  a  public  use,  at  a  reasonable  price.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  railroad  company  want  to  charge  him,  after  thay  have 
taken  his  land,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  service  worth  ten  dol- 
lars, has  not  he  as  good  a  right  to  take  that  service  at  a  reasonable  rate 
as  the  railroad  company  had  to  take  his  land  at  a  reasonable  rate  ?  Sup- 
pose a  water  company  get  a  franchise,  supply  a  big  city,  take  all  the  pri- 
vate property  they  see  fit  for  public  use,  and  said  city  has  no  other 
water  supply,  and  one  dollar  per  one  thousand  gallons  would  pay  said 
water  company  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  said  water  company 
have  a  right,  when  it  saw  fit,  to  raise  the  rate  to  one  thousand  dollars 
per  one  thousand  gallons?  (This  supposition  refers-to  a  city  down 
East  where  a  few  Yankee?  are  mean.)  Is  not  a  water  commission  or  a 
railroad  commission  a  court  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  equitable 
rates  between  said  corporation  and  the  people  ?  If  a  supreme  court  has 
a  right  to  determine  said  rates,  suppose  a  State  should  call  a  constitu- 
tionally created  commisson  a  supreme  court,  would  it  have  a  right  to 
prevent  the  people  from  confiscating  the  property  of  said  corporations? 
And,  if  so,  would  not  said  commission  also  have  the  right  to  prevent 
said  corporations  from  confiscating  the  people's  money  ?  Is  there  any 
more  injustice  or  confiscation  in  making  a  railroad  company  or  water 
company  serve  the  people  at  one  half  of  what  the  service  is  worth  than 
in  making  the  people  pay  twice  what  such  service  is  worth  ? 

Suisun,  Cal.,  July  9,  1883.  W.  H.  R. 

Masquerade  Balls. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  If  you  would  permit  a  friend  and  constant 
reader  of  your  excellent  paper  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  on  mas- 
querade balls,  gotten  up  by  private  enterprise  in  this  city,  it  would  once 
more  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  Argonaut  is  ever  open  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  which  are  of  importance  to  its  many,  readers,  and 
the  people  at  large.  Now,  taking  for  granted  that  you  will  suffer  this 
letter  to  be  inserted,  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  subject,  from  a 
social  and  moral  point  of  view,  must  necessarily  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  who  belong  to  respectable  families,  and  to  all  who  have  the  good 
morals  of  our  city  at  heart.  To  those  who  have  witnessed  ther>e  mas- 
querade balls  frequently  the  monstrosity  of  their  foulness  has  doubtless 
been  considerably  diminished — though  shocked  at  first,  they  get  used 
to  them.  But  how  would  those  who  never  frequent  these  balls  open 
their  eyes  if  they  could  look  on  /or  an  hour,  and  learn  the  nature  of 
these  gatherings,  as  well  as  the  character  of  nine-tenths  of  the  women 
they  see  on  the  floor.  Before  proceeding  any  further,  however,  the 
writer  will  mention  that  he  is  neither  preacher,  deacon,  teacher,  church 
member,  nor  a  married  man  ;  but  a  young  man,  who  goes  into  good 
society,  who  pretends  to  be  no  better  morally  than  the  average  young 
man  is  supposed  to  be,  and  who,  from  mere  curiosity,  was  tempted  to 
go  to  the  masquerade  ball  on  Tuesday  night,  July  3d,  as  a  spectator. 
There  surely  was  no  necessity  for  being  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  class 
of  people  were  there.  One  could,  at  a  glance,  tell  the  hoodlum  girls, 
despite  their  masks,  by  their  walk  and  ways.  Then  there  was  another 
lot  of  females  who  can  pride  themselves  on  more  shapely  limbs  and 
more  graceful  ways,  but  from  whose  cheeks  the  blushes  of  modesty  have 
long  since  vanished,  and  whose  virtue  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Up  to 
twelve  o'clock  the  young  bloods  kept  quietly  in  their  seats,  although 
some  of  the  more  restless  of  them  moved  nervously  hither  and  thither, 
seeking  soiled  doves  ;  the  married  men,  of  whom  it  is  hoped  there  were 
only  few,  feigned  a  respectable  indifference.  But  after  twelve  o'clock, 
when  most  of  the  dancers  took  off  their  masks,  there  came  a  rush  of 
men — men  of  all  ages,  men  of  fortune,  and  men  of  standing,  each  and 
every  one  trying  to  flirt,  to  secure  a  damsel  to  talk  with,  dance  with, 
and  drink  with.  Some  of  them  even  had  two  girls,  one  on  each  arm. 
The  climax,  however,  was  reached  later  on,  when  the  number  of  well- 
known  prostitutes  became  larger  and  larger,  and  not  masked  either — 
just  in  walking  costumes.  Groups  of  drinking  and  carousing  men  and 
women  could  be  seen  in  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  vast  build- 
ing. Public  kissine,  hugging,  and  other  demonstrations  presented  such 
a  spectacle  as  to  sicken  a  decent  man,  and  to  fill  him  with  contempt 
and  disgust.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  on  a  level  with  everybody  else, 
and  everybody  seemed  to  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  on  the  level  with 
the  lowest.    And  the  strangest  of  all  was  that  the  men  did  not  seem  to 


realize  that  they  were  in  a  public  hall,  that  somebody  might  know  them 
well,  and  that  somebody  might  be  forced  to  change  his  opinion  about 
them.  That  these  balls  work  evil  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  how  to  sup- 
press them  is  the  question.  Shall  we  appeal  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  often  suffer  their  honest  names  to  be  used  on  all  sorts  of  com- 
mittees by  greedy  speculators  in  order  to  cloak  these  rendezvous  of 
licentiousness?  Shall  we  appeal  to  the  daily  newspapers?  No — they 
receive  revenue  from  advertisements,  and  if  anything  rather  give  puffs 
instead  of  well-deserved  criticism.  Shall  we  appeal  to  the  gentlemen 
who  own  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  ?  No — they  receive  good  pay  for  the 
rental  of  the  building,  the  very  temple  that  once  was  dedicated  to  hon- 
est workmanship,  thriving  industry,  and  inventive  genius.  Shall  we 
appeal  to  the  originators  and  managers  of  these  private  enterprises? 
No — little  they  care  for  public  morals  so  long  as  they  can  make  money 
on  a  comparatively  small  investment.  Nor  do  our  authorities  have  the 
power  to  interfere,  unless  a  law  can  be  passed  prohibiting  these  mid- 
night orgies,  which,  however,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  But  there  is 
a  way  to  check  these  shameful  orgies,  which  are  insults  to  every  respect- 
able person  in  this  city.  And  here  is  a  suggestion  of  what  ought  to  be 
done.  Some  gentlemen,  in  the  interest  of  their  families,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  morality,  oujht  to  go  to  one  of  these  balls  as  spectators 
with  somebody  who  knows  the  various  loose  women  of  the  town  bv 
sight  or  name.  Then  note  down  the  names  of  men — bachelors  and  mar- 
ried men— and  their  female  company.  Note  down  and  publish  in  a 
newspaper  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  merchant,  the  book-keeper,  and 
the  clerk  who,  with  impunity,  parade  a  public  hall  with  prostitutes  and 
sirens  of  similar  stripe.  A  publication  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt 
have  the  effect  to  stop,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  the  frequency  of  these  affairs. 
San  Francisco,  July  5,  1883.  Spectator. 


The  Power  of  Foreigners  in  New  York  City. 
The  stream  of  foreign  paupers  now  pouring  into  New  York  has  awak- 
ened, as  never  before,  inquiry  into  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  has 
opened  wide  our  doors  to  indiscriminate  immigration.     It  has  strength- 
ened, as  never  before,  the  conviction  of  Americans  that  the  growth  of 
their  country  has  set  at  work  disintegrating  elements  of  which  we  have 
not,  as  yet,  taken  sufficient  account.     It  has  aroused  at  last  a  deepen- 
ing suspicion  that  a  generosity  may  yet  be  fatal,  which  has  committed 
to  foreigners  a  controlling  voice  in  the  politics  of  every  city  within  our 
broad  domain.     In  the  metropolis  ot  America  we  behold  the  best  mir- 
ror which  reflects   the  influence  of  the  alien  tide  upon  our  country. 
Looking  back  upon  the  past,  and  tracing  that  influence  in  its  history, 
we  call  to  witness  the  Orange  riot  of  1871,  which  transplanted  to  Amer- 
ica the  religious  teuds  of  a  foreign  Jand.     We  call  to  witness  the  pres- 
ence at  this  hour  in  New  York  city  of  seven  thousand  professional  beg- 
gars, of  whom  not  fifty  are  native-born.     We  call  to  witness  the  judicial 
crimes  of  Barnard  and  Cardozo,  committed  under  the  sanction  of  their 
high  offices,  turning  the  tribunals  of  justice  into  an  instrument  of  iniquity 
and  the  blackest  fraud.     We  call  to  witness  the  startling  increase  of 
crime  which  is  now  placing  New  York  by  the  side  of  the  worst  capitals 
of  Europe.     These  are  facts  pointing  to  one  source  as  their  origin  ;  we 
say  they  are  facts — solemn,  menacing,  and  unanswerable.     The  foreign 
voters  of  New  York  outnumber  the  natives  by  fifty  thousand.     Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  their  power  is  found  in  the  history  of 
the  famous  Ring  which  controlled  the  government  of  the  city  under  the 
guiding  genius  of  William  Marcy  Tweed.     Under  his  leadership,  the 
whole  foreign  vote  was  massed  in  solid  line  to  elect  a  corrupt  and  un- 
principled judiciary.     Having  secured  control  of  the  courts,  the  servile 
judges  at  command  commenced  wholesale  naturalization  on  a  scale  be- 
fore unimagined.     Fifteen  hundred  aliens  were  naturalized  daily.     All 
through  the  city  the  courts  were  working  till  long  after  midnight,  swear- 
ing foreigners  in  groups,  without  separate  examination.     Though  it  is 
rapid  work  to  naturalize  twelve  men  in  an  hour,  one  Irish  judge  rolled 
them  in  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  and  twenty  an  hour,  while  another 
"made  citizens  by   platoons."    And  as  each  vessel  from  the  ports  of 
Europe  discharged  its  living  cargo  upon  the  streets  of  New  York,  these 
aliens — fresh  from  foreign  despotism — by  means  of  professional  perjur- 
ers were  ground  through  the  naturalization  mill  and  offered  a  voice  in 
the  government  ot  republican  America.     Trained  from  childhood  to 
servile  submission,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  armed  with  power — 
raised  from  serfdom  to  political  consequence  in  a  land  whose  institutions 
they  had  not  studied,  whose  spirit  they  could  not  comprehend.     Such 
were  the  pliant  tools  through  whose  instrumentality  the  unscrupulous 
Ring  was  to  seize  the  government  of  the  metropolis  of  America.     The 
day  of  election  was  at  hand,  and  again  the  swollen  foreign  hordes  were 
marshaled  at  the  polls,     So  open  and  so  enormous  was  the  corruption, 
that  the  ballots  returned  as  cast  were  eight  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  en- 
tire voting  population.     Every  office  in  the  city  was  swept  by  Tweed 
and  his  confederates.     Governor,  mayor,  and  judiciary,  were  the  elected 
servants  of  the  Ring,  and  at  last  a  charter  was  passed  which  invested 
the  entire  control  of  the  city  in  four  men,  and  standing  at  their  head 
was  William  Marcy  Tweed,  Grand  Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall.     At  this 
hour  of  victory,  in  the  scathing  language  of  Charles  Wingate,  the  Ring 
was  "intrenched  in  office,  in  absolute  control  of  the  whole  machinery  of 
election,  and  looking  for  support,   through  the  forms  of  universal  suf- 
frage, to  a  solid,  immovable  rock-bed  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  corrup- 
tion."    Then  commenced  the  work  of  plunder  on  a  scale  before  unknown 
in  the  history  of  municipal  government.     In  the  year  1870  alone,  twenty- 
five  millions  of  dollars  wereadded  to  the  New  York  debt.     Streets  were 
widened ;  costly  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  treasury  was  drained 
on  every  side  to  swell  the  gigantic  percentage  from  public  works  that 
poured  in  an  unceasing  golden  current  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  the 
Ring.     For  five  minutes' labor  once  a  year  (says  the  North  American 
Review)  the  alien  Sweeney  received  a  salary  more  than  twice  that  01  the 
President  of  the  United  States.     The  public  money  flowed  in  streams 
from  the  treasury,  and  still  the  insatiate  cry  went  up  for  more.     And 
when,  at  last,  the  maddened  citizens   turned  to  the  leader  of  the  Ring, 
asking  when  the  work  of  devastation  was  to  cease,  Tweed  pointed  to 
his  host  of  foreign  voters,  and  his  answer  came  with  brutal  direct- 
ness :  ' '  My  power  lies  there — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "     It 
was  then  that  the  Americans  of  New  York  realized  that  the  city  was 
ruled  no  more  by  its  native  sons,  that  the  flood-gates  of  immigration 
were  pouring  a  torrent  that  they  could   not  control;  and  then,  lor  the 
first  lime,  they  awoke  to  the  dread  consciousness  that  the  hand  of  the 
foreigner  woundaround  every  artery  through  which  flowed  theliie-blood 
of  the  great  metropolis.     The  final  overthrow  of  the  New  York  Ring, 
with  all  its  dramatic  incidents,  has  passed  into  history.    William  Marcy 
Tweed  has  vanished   from   the    scene    of    his   debaucheries  and  his 
crimes,  but  the  power  that  created  him  is  still  there.    That  solid  phalanx 
of  foreign  votes,  swollen  by  every  vessel  from  the  ports  of  Europe,  is 
still  there,  awaiting  but  the  hand  of  another  Tweed  to  use  them  as  an 
instrument  for  his  nefarious  schemes,  and  guide  them  to  the  paths  of 
public  plunder.     That   unchanging   mass,  reeking  in   vice,  ignorance, 
and  poverty,  is  still  there,   and  the  hour  is   soon   coming  when  the 
Americans  of  America's  greatest  city  shall  feel  again  the  power  of  the 
alien  host  which  has  poured  into  their  open  doors.     The  question  of 
municipal  government  in  all  our  great  cities  is  involved  in  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  New  York  Ring.     In  all  of  them  there  is  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  foreign  elements,  bound  together  by  no  sentiment  of 
common  patiotism,   destitute  of  inherited  education,  born  under  con- 
ditions of  inequality,  their  moral  sense  "blunted  by  ages  of  degrada- 
tion."   The  great  metropolis  has  just  been  called  to  breast  the  storm. 
The  naturalization  of  foreigners,  there  first  put  to  the  test,  has  hope- 
lessly   broken   down.     Had  New  York  possessed  no    ignorant   alien 
voters,  had  her  brutalized  foreign  populace  been  absent  as  a  factor  from 
politics,  the  Ring  would  never  have  been  born.     Had  Americans  alone 
inhabited  the  city,  the  unscrupulous  men  that  formed  the  Ring  could 
have  found  no  material  with  which   to  build  up  their  power.     Every 
American  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  honor  of  his 
country's  chief  city.     Linked  as  it  is  so  closely  with  every  interest  of  the 
Union,  wherever  in  this  broad   land  the  spirit  of  patriotism  yet  lives 
there  burns  the  earnest  hope  that  a  nobler  destiny  may  be  reserved  for 
the  great  city  than  the  place  which   she   now    holds — the  dumping- 
ground  for  the  criminals  and  paupers  of  every  race — the  reservoir  into 
which   the  human  sewage  of  all   lands  has  poured — the  home  for  the 
refuse  and  offal  of  every  clime  and  zone.  Henry  McCrea. 

San  Francisco,  July  n,  1883. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


A  Chinese  teacher  in  Hongkong  has  completed  a  present  which  he 
intended  for  the  British  Princes  It  consists  of  a  stanza  of  poetry,  com- 
posed by  the  teacher  himself,  and  contains  thirty-three  distinct  and  well- 
formed  Chinese  characters,  written  out,  without  any  contractions,  on 
one  grain  of  unhulled  rice.  The  grain  o(  paddy  is  inclosed,  under  a 
magnifying  glass,  in  a  silver  locket.  Another  Chinaman  has  inscribed 
sixty  Chinese  characters  on  a  single  sesamum  seed. 


' '  A  London  magazine  of  1815  says  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  a  well-known 
antiquary,  has  in  his  possession  the  identical  bridle  ot  the  horse  ridden 
by  William  Rufus  when  slain.  He  bought  it  of  Purkis,  the  owner  of 
the  charcoal-maker's  cottage,  which  still  stands  near  the  spot  and  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  same  family,  who  have  lived 
there  and  followed  the  same  employment  since  1100.  Till  lately  the 
same  man  was  in  possession  of  a  wheel  of  the  cart  which  conveyed  the 
king's  body  to  Winchester.  The  bridle  is  of  Norman  make,  curiously 
wrought,  and  very  heavy."     Next ! 


When  the  small-pox  threatened  to  bring  the  life  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange  to  an  end,  nothing,  the  doctor  said,  could  save  the  patient  unless 
some  healthy  young  man  became  his  bed-fellow,  and,  by  enfolding 
him  closely  in  his  arms,  should  impart  sufficient  heat  to  his  body  to 
lorce  the  obstinate  disease  to  break  out.  William's  page,  Bentinck, 
volunteered  for  the  dangerous  office.  The  experiment  succeeded,  and 
the  faithful  youth  escaped  unharmed,  to  share  his  master's  rising  fort- 
unes, became  prime  minister  of  England  and  founded  a  ducal  house  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption. 


The  repute  of  "  thieves'  vinegar"  as  a  prophylactic  in  contagious  fevers 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  confession  of  four  thieves,  who,  during 
the  plague  at  Marseilles,  plundered  the  dead  bodies  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, and,  upon  being  arrested,  stated,  on  condition  of  their  lives  being 
spared,  that  the  use  of  aromatic  vinegar  had  preserved  them  from  the 
influence  of  contagion.  It  is  on  this  account  sometimes  called  "  Le 
vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs."  It  was,  however,  used  long  before  the 
plague  of  Marseilles,  for  it  was  the  constant  custom  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  carry  in  his  hand  an  orange  deprived  of  its  contents  and  filled  with  a 
sponge  which  had  been  soaked  in  vinegar  impregnated  with  various 
spices,  in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  infection  when  passing  through 
the  crowds  which  his  splendor  or  office  attracted.  The  first  plague 
raged  in  1649,  whereas  Wolsey  died  in  1531. 


That  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion  may  be  approximately  demon- 
strated by  astronomical  calculation,  after  paying  due  regard  to  the 
historical  data  which  we  possess,  is  asserted  by  Judge  Joseph  P.  Brad- 
ley, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  cardinal  condi- 
tions are,  first,  that  the  time  must  be  brought  within  the  procuratorship 
of  Pontius  Pilate ;  secondly,  it  must  be  after  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  ' 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the  thirtieth  year  of  Christ's  age  ;  thirdly,  it 
must  occur  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  Tewish  month  Nisan  (or  Abib),  and 
on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  or  Friday.  After  a  close  and  extended 
calculation,  his  honor  reaches  this  conclusion  :  "There  were  only  three 
years  from  A.  D.  27  to  A.  D.  35  inclusive,  in  which  the  first  of  Nisan, 
and  consequently  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  happened  on  Friday,  and  these 
were  A.  D.  27,  30,  and  33,  the  last  of  which  is  very  doubtfuL  But  the 
crucifixion  could  not  have  happened  before  A.  D.  28,  and  probably  not 
later  than  A.  D.  31.  Therefore,  the  year  30  is  the  only  one  which  satis- 
fies all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It  does  satisfy  them,  because  it 
gives  opportunity  for  Jesus  to  teach  publicly  for  about  three  years,  and 
to  attend  three  Passovers  during  his  ministry,  or  four,  according  as  it 
commenced  on  or  after  April  5,  A.  D.  27  Now,  since  in  A.  D.  30  the 
first  of  Nisan  fell  on  Friday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  the  fifteenth 
fell  on  Friday,  the  seventh  of  April,  which  was  the  day  of  the  cruci- 
fixion." 


A  new  snake,  called  the  echis  carinata,  which  is  the  first  specimen  of 
its  race  seen  in  England,  and  of  which  we  have  no  specimen  here,  is 
attracting  crowds  to  the  Regent's  Park,  London.  It  is  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  long,  and  the  color  is  dingy  gray.  It  is  the  deadliest  of  created 
things,  for  it  carries  in  its  tiny  head  the  secret  of  destroying  life  with  the 
sudden  rapidity  of  lightning  and  the  concentrated  agony  of  all  poisons. 
This  king  of  the  asps  is  more  dangerous  than  the  cobra  or  the  korait, 
for  it  does  not  turn  and  run  like  the  one,  nor  flash  into  concealment  like 
the  other,  but,  with  fearless  pluck,  gives  fight,  and  pitches  its  eighteen 
inches  of  length  against  any  comer.  A  stroke  of  a  stick  will  break  it 
in  two,  or  a  stone  will  smash  it ;  but  such  is  its  venomous  malignity 
that  it  will  challenge  attack  by  every  device  in  its  power,  staking  its  own 
life  on  the  mere  chance  of  its  adversary  coming  within  the  little  circle  of 
its  reach.  At  most,  the  radius  of  that  circle  is  twelve  inches,  but  within 
it,  at  any  point,  lies  certain  death,  and  in  the  bare  hope  of  hand  or  foot 
trespassing  within  its  reach,  the  echis  throws  its  body  into  a  figure-of- 
eight  coil,  and  attracting  attention  by  rubbing  its  loops  together,  which, 
from  the  roughness  of  the  scales  (hence  the  epithet  carinata)  makes  a 
rustling  sound,  erects  its  head  in  the  centre,  and  awaits  attack.  The 
echis  never  misses  its  aim.  The  bitten  man  is  given  but  few  moments. 
The  swift  venom  strikes  the  life  instantly  from  his  blood  ;  his  limbs  be- 
come paralyzed,  his  eyes  dizzy,  he  reels  as  he  walks,  suddenly  stops, 
clutches  at   something,  and  falls. 


A  large  publishing  house  in  New  York  has  paid  one  book  agent  for 
bis  services  since  last  September  twenty  thousand  dollars. 


The  anonymous  communications  and  those  asking  foolish  or  impudent 
questions,  received  by  Postmaster  Pearson,  of  New  York  city,  form 
an  interesting  record  of  the  peculiarities  of  correspondents.  One  of  the 
most  common  forms  of  idiocy  appearing  in  these  communications  is 
that  which  leads  many  persons  to  send  requests  that  their  letters  be 
forwarded  to  their  new  addresses,  and  to  append  no  signature  by  which 
they  can  be  identified.  In  this  file  is  also  to  be  found  the  well-known 
letter  in  which  Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  offers  the  postmaster  ten  thous- 
and dollars  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  having  her  name  and  that  of  her 
patent  medicine  appended  to  the  canceling  stamps  used  in  the  post- 
office.  Impecunious  persons  apply  to  the  postmaster  with  requests  that 
he  will  assist  them  in  their  need.  A  "  Distressed  Southerner"  sent  a 
letter  by  a  messenger  asking  for  assistance,  on  the  ground  that  when  he 
was  a  journalist  in  North  Carolinia  he  wrote  kind  articles  about  the 
New  York  posteffice.  The  author  of  "  A  Voyage  to  and  from  the 
World  Jupiter,  and  a  Travel  Through  It,"  desired  to  have  the  post- 
master send  him  a  list  of  wealthy  persons  to  whom  he  could  apply  for 
subscriptions.  A  "  Prophet  and  Philosopher"  from  Michigan,  and  a 
"  Forerunner  of  the  Coming  of  Christ,"  complained  in  a  letter  with  a 
comma  alter  each  word  about  "  the,  evil-minded,  men,  at,  the,  head,  of, 
the,  of,  catholick,  power,  at,  the,  Roraen,  empire"  Lunatics,  one  of 
them  apparently  confined  in  a  hospital,  have  written  religious  or  phi- 
losophic nonsense  filling  sheet  after  sheet  of  fine  writing.  A  modest 
correspondent  wrote  :  "  Please  send  me  the  price  of  game,  if  you  will, 
and  oblige."  A  more  sensible  note  in  a  coarse  hand  on  a  very  poor 
postal-card  was  :  "  Please  suggest  to  the  Department  that  they  do  not 
have  their  postals  made  any  longer  of  blotting  paper."  Anonymous 
complaints  from  or  about  clerks  and  carriers  occasionally  find  their 
place  on  the  "  crank  "  file.  A  candidate  for  President — from  Ohio,  of 
course— sent  a  letter  to  the  postmaster  inclosing  a  number  of  ballots 
with  the  correspondent's  name  printed  on  them,  "for  President  of  the 
United  States."  The  postmaster  was  requested  to  distribute  them.  A 
city  correspondent,  who  did  not  sign  his  name  or  give  any  definite  clew 
to  the  object  of  bis  inquiry,  wrote  :  "A  packet  of  newspapers  did  not 
seem  to  go  down  properly  when  deposited  by  me  in  the  lamp-post  box. 
Please  see  that  you  get  it."  Many  letters  have  been  received  from 
young  imbeciles  of  both  sexes  requesting  that  they  be  given  the  names 
of  persons  with  whom  they  can  correspond.  A  correspondent,  who  gave 
his  address  as  that  of  a  phyMcian,  said  :  "  Will  you  oblige  me  To  hand 
this  to  sume  young  lady  who  wants  Correspondence  witri  a  young  man 
with  highly  Intellectual  and  moral  accomplishments."  A  young  lady 
whose  "  accomplishments  "  were  not  as  great,  wrote  from  Nebraska: 
"  Dir  Sir  i  write  to  you  to  find  out  if  I  could  have  a  yong  jentelman 
corspondence,  a  good  looking  young  man."  Poets  "it':  unreadable 
stanzas,  "cranks"  who  want  to  convert  the  wen  ho  want 

to  sell  their  books,  and  beggars  with  pitiful  stories,  fill  "is  of 

the  peculiar  correspondents  of  the  postmaster. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


The  public  has  developed  a  fancy  for  mechanics. 
When  the  Grecian  gods  began  to  walk  theearthagain 
in  lights  a^  silk  trappings,  nothing  drew  but  legs. 
Then  came  the  French  heroine,  with  her  dressmaker's 
name  on  the  bills,  and  dry  goods  were  the  reigning 
attraction.  They  were  superseded  by  their  proper 
concomitants — furniture  and  upholstery.  In  the  ab- 
stract, furniture  and  upholstery  are  not  wildly  en- 
trancing, and  it  became  necessary  to  supplement  them 
with  bric-a-brac.  But  bric-a-brac  is  too  expensive  a 
stage-mounting  in  these  days,  when  the  smallest  au- 
dience holds- half  a  dozen  collectors  and  twice  as 
many  connoisseurs,  and  the  ^amusers,  looking  about 
for  something  less  expensive  and  quite  as  interesting 
with  which  to  suit  the  public  fancy,  hit  upon  me- 
chanics. 

In  all  that  long  string  of  people  who  defiled  the 
other  night  from  the  box-office  of  the  Baldwin  out 
across  the  sidewalk,  patiendy  waiting  a  chance  to  get 
in,  there  was  not  one  whose  main  idea  was  not  the 
patent  circus.  Expectation  was  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Flaming  lithographs  of  Mrs.  Tryphe- 
na  Puffy,  her  hair  smoothly  braided  on  her  brow,  her 
skirls  discreetly  long  for  a  circus-rider,  the  confined 
folds  of  her  bloomer  pantalettes  struggling  to  float  in 
the  breeze,  and  a  broad,  professional  smile  upon  her 
lips,  had  drawn  crowds  of  admiring  gazers.  It  was 
rather  difficult  to  reconcile  the  picture  with  one's 
preconceived  idea  of  a  respectable  old  Yankee  woman, 
such  as  Neil  Burgess  is  supposed  to  typify,  but  this 
is  an  advanced  age,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what 
lengths  even  a  respectable  old  Yankee  woman  may 
go.  But  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  dared  not  quite  fly  in  the 
face  of  all  the  Plymouth  traditions ;  so  he  takes  to 
the  much -hackneyed  resort  of  putting  the  circus  in  a 
dream. 

It  is  unnecessarily  cruel  in  him  to  postpone  the 
dream  until  the  third  act.  For  all  the  pertinence 
it  has,  Josiah  Puffy  might  just  as  well  have  dreamed 
his  dream  out  in  the  first  act,  and  let  a  suffering  pub- 
lic escape  the  horrors  of  needless  discomfort. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  himself  is  infinitely 
amusing  for  a  time,  but  the  Widow  Bedotl's  monot- 
onous cackle  begins  to  weigh  upon  the  spirits  after  a. 
long  and  uninterrupted  siege  of  it,  for  Mrs.  Tryphe- 
na  Puffy  is  only  the  Widow  Bedott  continued  in  our 
next,  married  again  perhaps,  but,  excepting  in  name, 
quite  unchanged.  The  widow  has  added  one  or  two 
domestic  accomplish  menis  to  her  repertoire,  and  seeks 
to  revel  in  the  realism  of  a  Yankee  kitchen,  bakes  a 
pie,  washes  the  dishes,  and  cooks  a  flap-jack.  These 
things  have  been  so  evidently  made  a  matter  of  study, 
and  are  so  apparently  intended  to  touch  the  springs 
of  nature,  that  one  must  consider  them  seriously. 

Taken  seriously,  the  flap-jack  is  a  dismal  failure. 
It  is  one  to  write  a  philosophical  essay  about,  beinj 
tough,  pallid,  tenacious,  and  adhesive  ;  but  it  is  not 
one  to  eat.  Or,  being  regarded  as  eatable,  it  should 
be  given  to  Mr.  Josiah  Puffy  in  the  first  act,  to  bring 
about  his  nightmare.  He  could  dream  a  whole  hip- 
podrome on  one  flap-jack.  Although  the  flap-jack 
made  its  first  appearance  on  any  stage  in  "Vim,' 
and  its  rawness  and  crudity  are  therefore  easily  ac- 
counted for,  Mr.  Burgess  takes  such  a  pride  in  his 
bantling  that  it  can  not  go  without  a  passing  notice. 
Truth  to  tell,  it  is  sad  to  see  the  stage  coming  down 
to  a  flap-jack  basis.  Nothing  in  the  drama  is  more 
interesting  than  character  acting,  but  Burgess's  Try- 
phena  Puffy  can  not  be  said  to  rise  to  this  plane. 

If  the  part  were  played  by  a  woman,  it  would  be 
absolutely  pointless.  Played  by  a  man,  it  is  a  broad 
burlesque  on  the  best  known  type  of  the  shrewish 
New  England  housewife.  It  is  all  in  the  broadest 
lines  and  strongest  colors,  and  will  not  bear  spinning 
out. 

Compressed  into  two  short  acts,  "Vim,"  or  rather 
Mrs.  Tryphena  Puffy,  will  give  any  one  a  good 
laugh.  Protracted,  she  and  it  become  indescribably 
wearisome. 

The  sub-plot — if  there  can  be  a  sub-plot  in  a  lite- 
rary concoction  which  is  plotless— is  just  about  as 
thrilling  as  a  child's  primer.  While  calf-love  is  one 
of  the  necessary  ills  through  which  man  in  his  earlier 
stages  must  pass,  it  is  only  interesting  to  the  calves 
concerned,  and  in  a  play  is  as  flavorless  as  veaL 

Mr.  Neil  Burgess  has  succeeded  in  collecting  about 
him  a  group  of  young  people  who  are  singularly  well 
distributed  in  this  department  of  "Vim."  One  ot 
the  young  gentlemen  is  remarkable  for  his  neglige, 
which  consists  of  a  pair  of  alligator  slippers  ;  an- 
other, for  his  flight  into  the  higher  elegancies  of 
stage  diction,  without  having  yet  shaken  off  the  mud 
of  commonplace ;  the  young  lady,  for  nothing  in 
-articular,  except  the  negative  quality,  in  this  in- 
r.cti  o;'  not  being  stagey  ;  and  the  three  of  them 
ccessive  youngness. 


The  beatified  tramp  steps  out  of  his  familiar  place 
in  the  Yankee  fiction  of  magazine  literature,  and 
takes  his  stand  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage.  In 
"  Vim  "  he  is  marked  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  who 
speak  intelligibly.  It  might  not  enhance  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  performance  if  they  all  did.  One  catches 
the  drift  of  Neil  Burgess's  long  tirades,  and  the 
crowning  point  of  them  ;  but  one  goes  home  quite  as 
happy  for  not  having  heard  the  rest  of  "  Vim,"  hap- 
pier for  seeing  Betsy,  the  impossible  poetess,  con- 
stantly choked  off,  for  knowing  nothing  of  the 
mumblings  of  Simon  Milkweed.  One  even  resents 
Mrs.  Puffy 's  translations  of  the  shrill  treble  of  that 
beautiful  child,  with  a  head  like  the  young  Absalom, 
who  is  being  dosed  with  a  perfect  chowder  of  "-.lang — 
poor  baby!— in  that  sharp  strain  for  fun  which  is  the 
thread  of  "Vim." 

But  if  "  Vim  "  fails  to  be  a  literary  gem,  it  comes 
out  quite  strong  as  a  mechanical  marvel.  It  is  true, 
the  patent  revolving  stage  is  only  the  familiar  old 
treadmill ;  but  it  is  the  treadmill  under  new  condi- 
tions. 

The  fiery  steed  lashed  to  the  clattering  thing,  with 
his  legs  going  like  Foxhall's,  and  he  himself  going 
nowhere,  looked  like  a  stage  in  Muybridge's  process, 
but  gives  you  quite  a  Mazeppa  thrill  when  the  daunt- 
less Mrs.  Pufly  mounts  him.  The  thrill  is  soon  over. 
You  find  yourself  repeating,  " 'Twas  bright,  'twas 
beauti  ul,  'tis  past,"  and  wondering  if  you  can  possi- 
bly hive  been  foolish  enough  to  have  waited  all  the 
long  evening  for  that.  It  is  only  the  flying  panorama 
of  the  final  tableau  which  reconciles  you  to  its  brevity, 
for,  as  I  said  before,  the  public  taste  runs  in  the  me- 
chanical line. 

The  people  have  taken  a  childish  enjoyment  in  the 
gilded  chair  wire-bound  to  the  Spider's  chiffonier, 
when  it  seem  to  take  legs  to  itself  and  walk'  off  in 
"  The  Silver  King,"  as  the  scene  divides  and  trans- 
forms itself  into  the  grange  garden.  Indeed,  it  has 
taken  the  very  cleverest  acting  in  this  most  interest- 
ing melodrama  to  eclipse  the  wonders  of  the  shifting 
scenes,  for  the  house  rises  to  positive  enthusiasm  over 
the  flies  walking  about  the  stage  like  animate  things, 
and  resolving  themselves  into  new  interiors  before 
our  very  eyesight.  The  shifting  ivy-clad  walls  of  the 
castle  in  "  Arrah-na-Pogue  "  have  long  been  outdone, 
but  it  was  the  pioneer  of  these  mechanical  tricks  of 
scenery  on  the  legitimate  stage,  and  half  made  that 
most  successful  play. 

On  Monday  night  the  Wallack  Company  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  will  open 
in  that  perennial  favorite,  "  The  Romance  of  a  Poor 
Young  Man."  There  will  be  less  scenery  and  more 
sentiment,  less  character  and  more  study.  The  in- 
terest will  be  centred  in  the  few,  in  the  principals,  but 
we  shall  miss  the  clever  people  who  have  made  half 
the  interest  of  "  The  Silver  King,"  that  group  of  por- 
traits in  Father  Christmas's  den.  the  insinuating  old 
patriarch  Coombe  himself,  the  brusque  and  too  can- 
did Cripps,  that  most  unfortunate  and  ill-used  young 
cockney,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Spider  who  is  so 
accustomed  to  putting  his  aristocratic  legs  under  gen- 
tie  people's  mahogany,  while  he  views  their  silver 
with  a  shrewd  professional  eye,  and  their  omnipres- 
ent shadow,  Sam  Baxter.  They  have  grown  into  a 
kind  of  reality  which  will  make  them  look  strangely 
in  new  guise. 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan  has  a  strong  but  unsympathetic 
part  as  the  proud  Marguerite  in  "The  Romance," 
but  an  excellent  opportunity  for  her  legitimate  train- 
ing later  in  the  week  as  the  prouder  Pauline  in  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  the  beautiful  old  play  which  every 
one  likes,  much  as  'tis  sentiment  is  jeered,  and  cleverly 
as  it  has  been  parodied  over  and  over  again.  In 
these  plays  Mr.  Osmond  Tearle  has  two  of  the  best 
leading  pails  in  all  the  drama. 

Another  New  York  company  takes  a  summer  va- 
cation in  San  Francisco.  Our  winds  and  fogs  and 
penetrating  sea  air  exorcise  the  terrors  of  summer,  and 
July  and  August,  which  are  the  dog-days  elsewhere, 
are  fast  becoming  established  as  our  theatre  season, 
which  the  big  metropolitan  companies  are  more  wil- 
ling every  year  to  convert  into  a  joint  harvest-time 
and  play-time. 

On  Monday  evening  the  Daly  Company  open  in 
what  the  b'lls  call  their  celebrated  comedy,  "7-20-8." 
An  uninviting  looking  name,  certainly,  and  an  awk- 
ward one  to  say  with  any  conveyance  of  the  hyphen 
in  the  sound.  Perhaps  the  joke  lies  in  the  hyphen. 
The  Daly  company  is  almost  as  distinctively  Eng 
lish  as  Wallack's,  but  still  includes  several  names 
which  will  be  remembered  with  the  old  Daly  com- 
pany—Lewis the  comedian,  John  Drew,  and  Gilbert. 
Fanny  Davenport,  who  was  so  thorough  a  failure  in 
San  Francisco,  is  replaced  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  a  tall, 
slender  girl  of  the  most  pronounced  English  type, 
who,  whatever  she  may  be  as  a  comedian,  plays  the 
Squire,  in  the  pretty  play  of  that  name,  in  so  pictur- 
esque a  way  that  she  remains  in  the  memory  framed 
in  her  quaint  old  English  home,  in  gowns  of  clinging 
gray,  as  something  unreal  or  read  out  of  a  book. 

The  Union  Square  people  follow  hard  upon  the 
Dalys,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  three  great  New  York 
companies  all  in  a  group,  to  applaud  unanimously  or 
to  compare  invidiously,  as  our  capricious  fancies  may 
dictate.  Betsy  B. 


After  looking  all  over  the  world  (remarks  an  East- 
em  journal)  for  a  leading  man,  the  New  York  Union 
Square  Theatre  has  suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  can  get  the  best  one  for  its  purpose  at  home.  This 
is  a  remarkable  discovery.  Heretofore  the  Union 
Square,  as  well  as  Wallack's,  has  believed  that  no 
capable  leading  man  could  be  found  on  this  side  of 
the  water.  After  being  refused  in  London  by  Cogh- 
lan, Warner,  and  a  number  of  other  leading  men, 
the  Union  Square  bethought  itself  of  Mr.  McKee 
Rankin.  He  has  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  will  do  the  leading  busi- 
ness. To  the  public,  particularly  the  younger  por- 
tion of  it,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Rankin  is  little  fit- 
ted for  the  part  of  leading  actor  in  the  Union  Square 
Theatre.  Their  leading  men  have  always  dressed  in 
faultless  style  and  affected  high  society  manners.  All 
this  seems  foreign  to  Mr.  Rankin,  because  we  associ- 
ate him  naturally  with  the  burly  hero  of  "  The  Dan- 
ites,"  and  the  bearded,  rough-voiced,  and  manly  rep- 
resentative of  '49.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Rankin  has  not  always  played  Western  heroes.  In 
fact,  his  most  conspicuous  successes  eight  or  ten  years 
ago  were  in  "Led  Astray"  and  "The  Two  Or- 
phans." They  were  hits  that  made  him  famous. 
The  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  week  is  certainly 
enormous,  and  Mr.  Rankin  can  count  himself  very 
fortunate,  for,  besides  receiving  this  amount  at  the 
Union  Sqnare  Theatre,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  an  eye 
on  his  new  theatre  now  building  on  Third  Avenue. 
He  will  present  border  dramas  at  his  new  houre,  with 
a  thorough  company,  while  he  is  playing  at  the  Union 
Square.  The  first  play  produced  at  the  Union 
Square  will  be  "Storm  Beaten."  The  same  play 
under  a  different  name  is  to  be  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Stetson,  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  there  is  to 
be  a  strong  rivalry  in  their  companies.  Mr.  James 
O'Neill  will  play  the  same  character  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue that  Mr.  Rankin  assumes  at  the  Union  Square. 


"  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,"  says  an  English  correspond- 
ent, "as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  clever  novelist,  but 
I  fear  he  can  not  take  rank  as  a  dramatic  author. 
His  best  piece,  'Rank  and  Riches,' at  the  Adelphi, 
produced  recently,  was  a  fearful  fiasco.  At  one  point 
of  the  play  the  performers  held  a  hurried  meeting  at 
the  wings,  and  wondered  whether  the  audience  would 
hear  ihe  piece  to  the  end.  One  of  the  actors,  Mr. 
Anson,  addressed  the  house,  and  angrily  demanded 
that  the  house  should  remain  quiet  and  not  indulge 
in  unseemly  giggling  and  noisy  interruption.  He 
protested  that  Mr.  Collins  was  a  great  master,  and 
that  his  work  should  be  received  with  respect.  Here- 
upon a  neat  little  interview  took  place  between  the 
occupants  of  the  pit  and  the  speaker,  and  in  the  end 
the  latter  retired  indignantly.  This  episode  was  of 
little  avail  as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  play  was 
concerned.  The  curtain  weut  down  on  a  dismal 
failure,  and  '  Rank  and  Riches  '  will  soon  disappear 
from  the  affiches  of  the  popular  Adelphi.  I  am  sorry 
for  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  and  Miss  Lingard,  the  former 
having  risked  his  money  on  the  production  of  the 
piece,  and  the  latter  talented  lady  struggled  through 
the  rdle  of  the  heroine.  I  believe  she  gave  up  a  pro- 
fitable engagement  in  New  York  in  order  to  remain 
in  England  to  'create'  this  part." 


Two  men,  says  a  New  York  writer,  brought  out  a 
play  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  called  "Living 
Age."  It  was  an  awful  failure.  People  got  up  and 
hurried  toward  the  door  in  the  second  act,  and  the 
.actors,  before  the  play  was  through,  so  thoroughly 
realized  its  utter  badness  that  they  played  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  But  the  two  speculators  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  play  still  believed  in  it.  They  tried  it  an- 
other night,  and  the  failure  was,  if  possible,  more 
pronounced,  and  then  they  gave  it  up.  But  they  had 
had  a  series  of  magnificent  scenes  painted  for  the 
piece,  and  a  number  of  novel  mechanical  effects  had 
been  specially  manufactured.  The  managers  reluc- 
tantly gave  up  the  play,  but  they  hung  on  to  the 
scenery.  They  had  it  photographed  in  different 
sets,  and  then  went  to  Paris  and  secured  the  services 
of  a  Frenchman  to  write  a  play  which  would  fit  the 
scenes.  This  play  they  had  translated  into  English, 
and  a  few  days  ago  they  produced  it  in  Chicago  un- 
der the  name  of  the  "  Power  of  Money."  The  play 
is  spoken  of  as  "  mechanical  in  treatment,  bald  in 
plot,  and  utterly  failing  in  human  interest"  In  short, 
it  is  a  failure,  but  the  scenery  still  remains. 


Experienced  managers,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
claim  that  the  public  is  now  ready  for  comedy.  They 
draw  their  contusions  mainly  from  the  success  of 
light  plays  like  "  Pop,"  "Bunch  of  Keys,"  and  things 
of  that  sort,  in  which  the  variety  element  is  thinly  em- 
bodied in  a  play,  and  where  the  whole  evening  is 
passed  with  more  or  less  laughable  comedy.  Cer- 
tainly melodrama  has  had  its  run.  People  will  not 
patronize  it  under  any  circumstances.  Such  plays  as 
"The  Shaughraun,"  "  The  Colleen  Bawn,"  etc.,  are 
also/ajj<;,  and  the  two  things  that  are  sure  of  a  gen- 
erous support  by  the  public  are  light  opera  and  com- 
edy. The  expenses  of  a  comedy  company  are  by  no 
means  so  large  as  those  of  .a  melodrama  company. 
A  good  comedian  and  one  or  two  bright  actresses, 
who  can  sing  and  dance,  wink,  nod,  and  kick,  will 
do  more  to  make  a  play  go  than  half  a  dozen  heavy 
villains  and  as  many  more  stilted  and  unnatural 
heroes. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  Music  and  Drama 
says  :  "It  has  been  whispered  in  Paris,  that  Miss 
Hooper,  daughter  of  the  United  States  Vice-Consul 
in  the  capital  of  France,  has  received  the  consent  of 
her  parents  to  go  on  the  stage,  on  condition  that  she 
does  not  play  in  France."  In  the  same  issue  there 
is  a  personal  to  this  effect :  ' '  Miss  Hooper  played  in 
'  Frou-Frou '  recently  with  great  success  at  an  en- 
tertainment given  by  a  number  of  amateurs  of  the 
'  Circle  de  la  Rue  Royale,'  Paris.  Madame  Judic 
and  Mademoiselle  Reichemberg  took  part  in  the  re- 
presentation." 


Next  week  "Vim  "  closes  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
On  Monday,  July  23d,  Maud  Granger,  supported  by 
her  dramatic  company,  will  appear  in  John  Stevens's 

Second  Love."    The  original  scenery  wfll  be  used. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Argonaut  there  appeared 
in  the  department  entitled  "Chit-Chat"  a  paragraph 
concerning  Madame  Zeiss's  singing,  which  has  pained 
that  lady,  and  at  which  her  friends  are  aggrieved. 
They  fear  that  it  may  injure  her  professionally.  The 
fear  is  unfounded — the  lady's  professional  reputation 
rests  with  her  audiences.  They  also  state  that  the 
paragraph  "is  not  criticism."  This  is  very  true. 
The  department  in  question  is  not  a  critical  one,  and 
its  utterances  therefore  have  no  critical  weight — if 
criticism,  musical,  dramatic,  or  literary,  has  any 
weight,  something  which  we  are  very  much  inclined 
to  doubt. 

A  farewell  concert  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Fleishman,  the  talented  young  California  flutist  and 
pianist  (prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe),  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  1st,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall, 
under  the  management  of  Marcus  Henry.  Mr. 
Fleishman  is  the  first  flutist  California  sends  to  the 
musical  conservatories  abroad  The  following  local 
artists  will  assist :  Mrs.  ].  E.  Tippett,  Madame  Syl- 
vain  Salomon,  Miss  Nellie  Paddock  (pianist),  Mr. 
Julius  Hinrichs  on  the  violoncello,  and  Prof.  Joseph 
Roeckel  as  accompanist. 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  most  popular  music- 
hall  songs  in  France  have  been  written  by  Germans. 
Fahrbach  has  had  a  great  influence  on  the  modern 
cate-concert  songs,  and   some   of  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  the  past  two  years  have  been  written  by  L. 
de  Wenzel,  a  pupil  of  Fahrbach,  the  chef  d"  ore Jicstre 
at  the  Alcazar.     The  tip  is  to  get  the  public  to  howl 
at  the  end  or  in  the  course  of  the  refrain,  as  in  Fahr- 
bach 's  polka,   "Tout  a  la  Joie."     Another  tip  is  to 
dislocate  the  words.     Successes  achieved  on  this  basis 
have  been  "  Le  petit  Bleu,"  with  its  refrain, 
"  Ca  vous-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra, 
Ravigote-gote-gote-gote, " 
and  the  great  success  of  last  winter,  ' '  Le  Vin  de  Bor- 
deaux "  : 

"  C'esi  le  p'tit  vin  Bordeaux, 
Ah  !  ah !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  *  ah  ! 
Qui  fait  des  niches  an  Malaga, 
Ah  !  ah !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  ah  ! '.' 


The  new  burlesque,  "  Front,"  played  by  Emerson's 
Minstrels  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  has  been  draw- 
ing good  houses  all  the  week.  Last  evening  the  per- 
formance for  the  benefit  of  the  Triennial  Conclave 
met  with  great  success. 


Ponchielli's  grand  opera  "La  Gioconda "  was  re- 
cently, for  the  first  time,  presented  to  an  English  au- 
dience, and  scored  a  great  success.  The  music  is 
pleasing,  and  of  the  kind  which  an  average  audience 
can  like  and  understand,  while  the  ballets  were  the 
best  which  have  this  season  been  put  upon  the  stage. 
Madame  Marie  Durand  made  her  d£but  as  the  self- 
sacrificing  ballet-singer,  and,  from  an  unknown 
stranger,  became  a  favorite,  being  recalled  repeatedly 
before  the  curtain.  Altogether,  "  La  Gioconda  "  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  repertoire  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  proves  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Gye's  judg- 
ment in  selecting  the  opera  for  reproduction. 

Obscure    Intimations. 

"Bold,   Bad,   Ben,    Bresee  " — Declined. "A 

Philosophic    Fish  " — Declined. "  Hay-ride  "  — 

Declined. "  Bob     Pump  "  —  Declined. 

"Jealousy" — Declined. "  Jeanette" — Declined. 

"The  Luck  of  the  Excursion  Tram" — De- 

' '  Their    Wedding  Day  "  —  Declined. 

D." — If  our  memory  serves  us,  the  title  of 
the  story  is  "  L'Esquisse  Mysterieuse, "  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian.     We  believe  that  it  has  been  translated  into 

English. "The    Bewitched    Ship" — Accepted. 

"Why   She   Killed   Him  "—Accepted. 

' '  The  Stranger's   Child  "  —  Accepted. * '  The 

Order    of    Crambambuli  "  —  Declined. ' '  The 

Bear  Hunt  " — Declined. "  Lucretia  Borgia" — 

Declined. 


clined. 


-Sun- 


CCLXXXVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Sis  Persons- 
day,  July  15. 
Carrot  Soup. 
Fried  Salmon.     Mashed  Potatoes. 
Chicken   Pates. 
Green  Peas.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 
Cress  Salad. 
Blackberries  and  Cream.     Sponge  Cake. 
Carrot  Soup.— Put  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg 
into  the  soup  kettle ;  stir  until  melted  ;  dredge  in  some  floucg 
put  in  two  small  onions,  cut  very  fine,  and  fry  them  to  a  nice 
brown.     To  this  add  two  quarts  of  good  soup  stock,  white  or 
brown,  two  small  turnips,  half  a  head  of  celery  cut  fine,  and 
three  carrots  grated.     Boir-two  hours. 

Chicken  Pates. — Cold  chicken  chopped  fine,  with  a  lit- 
tle mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  half  a  cup  of  cream.  Put  into  a 
saucepan  and  let  it  get  very  hot.  Have  a  nice  paste  ready  ; 
line  a  few  patty-pans  with  it,  and  bake  them  ;  then  fill  them 
with  the  hot  chicken.  Slip  them  out  of  the  pans  on  to  a 
small  dish.  

Fine  Coffees  and  Teas. 

Our  new  crop  Perfection  Mixture  is,  as  its  name 
indicates,  the  acme  of  perfection  in  tea.  For  purity 
and  delicacy  of  flavor  it  has  no  equal.  Those  who 
admire  a  fine  tea  should  try  it.  Hills  Bros.,  No.  i? 
Fourth  Street,  near  Market 


The  Spanish  evening  classes  at  the  Lincoln  School 
(Pablo  Sanchez,  teacher)  reopened  for  the  new  term 
last  Monday  evening. 
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—  The  arrangements  for  the  grand  masqtje- 
rade  ball  move  on  apace,  every  day  bringing  some 
new  suggestion  to  Colonel  Andrews  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  of  guests 
whom  he  expects  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
Every  day  brings  out  the  fact  that  some  unique  de- 
sign of  dress,  or  character,  or  costume  is  being-  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  The  circles  intending  to  par- 
ticipate are  filled  with  mysteries,  and  all  sorts  of 
whisperings  are  going  on  over  the  hidden  secrets  that 
are  not  to  be  divulged  nor  exposed  till  the  unmasking 
— wives  playing  jokes  upon  husbands,  and  husbands 
upon  wives,  lovers  and  sweethearts  perpetrating  all 
sorts  of  practical  conundrums  upon  each  other. 
We  shall  hope  the  outcome  of  all  these  attempts  at 
deception  may  be  as  fortunate  as  one  that  occurred  at 
the  grand  carnival  given  to  General  Grant.  We  have 
no  space  to  tell  the  story  ;  we  give  the  points  and  our 
readers  may  indulge  their  imagination  to  complete 
the  romance.  A  young  couple,  one  year  married  ; 
she,  beautiful  and  gay  to  the  verge  of  the  brink  ;  he, 
wild  and  wicked  and  ever  so  far  down  the  cliff ;  both 
in  costume  and  mask.  A  chance  encounter,  an  awful 
flirtation,  deep  infatuation,  stolen  kisses,  denoument, 
mutual  explanation,  fell  in  love  once  again  ;  refor- 
mation, restoration  of  conjugal  confidence,  thorough 
cure  and  no  relapse — now  living  in  happiness.  The 
affair  is  to  be,  not  only  a  culmination  ol  fun,  as  a 
carnival  has  the  right  to  be,  but  it  is  to  be  the  swell 
affair  of  the  season.  The  boxes  are  already  taken 
triple  deep  around  the  entire  dancing  arena.  The 
grand  front  will  be  occupied  by  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Stoneman,  Her  "  Elegancy  "  accompanied  by  lady 
friends;  His  "Excellency"  by  his  staff  in  the  full 
blaze  of  buttons  and  braid.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  j. 
Field,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Bench,  with 
Mrs.  Field,  hold  the  seats  of  honor  upon  the  right  of 
the  Governor,  Major  General  Schofield,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  ladies  of 
his  family  and  military  aids,  occupying  the  left. 
Among  the  list  of  box-holders  we  find  the  natnts  of  all 
our  Nob  Hillity.  Ex-Governor  Perkins  with  5  seats  ; 
General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  with  4  ;  General  Dimond, 
2 ;  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  2 ;  Hon.  D.  A.  McDonald, 
10 ;  W.  P.  Dewey,  6 ;  Judge  Hager,  4 ;  Theo- 
dore Payne,  2 ;  Hon.  Mayor  Bartlett,  2  ;  Hon.  John 
F.  Swift,  2  ;  General  George  Evans,  3  ;  Doctor  R. 
Beverly  Cole,  2;  Colonel  J.  P.  Hoge,  4;  Colonel 
Smedberg,  4;  Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson,  11; 
Major-General  Turnbull,  4;  Colonel  J.  P.  Jackson, 
3;  A.  J.  Moulder,  3  ;  General  Hutchinson,  7  ;  Hon, 
Paul  Neumann,  4;  Colonel  Livermore,  3;  Chief 
Burke,  2 ;  Doctor  Whitney,  4  ;  James  T.  Boyd,  5  ; 
John  Rosenfield,  2  ;  L.  F.  Holtz,  10 ;  Colonel  G.  P. 
Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  3  ;  Cornelius  O'Connor,  4;  J. 
R.  Jarboe,  Esq. ,  4;  Julius  Bandman,  10;  Commo- 
dore T.  H.  Allen,  2  ;  M.  D.  Boruck,  4  ;  Colonel  Nor- 
cross,  3  ;  Hon.  A.  J.  Bryant,  4  ;  John  Sedgwick,  10  ; 
Colonel  Richard  Savage,  2,  and  ever  so  many  others. 
Indeed,  to  give  the  entire  list  would  be  to  catalogue 
the  names  of  all  the  best  society  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  is  understood  also  that  the  ladies  will  ap- 
pear in  full  evening  dress,  and  the  gentlemen  in  after- 
noon dress,  which  is  understood  in  America  to  be 
frock-coat,  dark  cravat,  and  gloves.  The  importance 
of  securing  tickets  at  once  will  be  appreciated,  as  the 
first  rows  of  the  reserved  seats  are  rapidly  disappear- 
ing, aud  after  a  day  or  two  there  will  be  only  the  back 
seats  attainable.  The  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the 
entire  dress-circle  and  galleries  is  so  worked  out  that 
every  chair  will  command  a  full  view  of  the  dancing- 
floor,  the  audience,  and  the  grand  promenade,  which 
is  to  be  the  most  imposing  event  of  the  evening. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  prompt  attendance  of 
the  audience  so  that  all  may  be  sealed  before  the 
opening  march  begins.  This  pageant,  we  are  as- 
sured by  those  behind  the  scenes,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  original  spectacles  ever  witnessed 
by  an  American  audience.  It  is  quite  safe  to  predict 
that  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  on  the  evening  of  July 
27th,  will  present  a  scene  of  rare  beauty. 

"The  Californian,"  remarks  a  European  corre- 
spondent, "who,  since  he  heard  Christine  Nilsson  for 
the  first  time,  follows  her  wherever  she  sings,  followed 
the  prima  donna  to  Mont  Dore  ;  from  there  she 
goes  for  a  month  to  Schwalbach,  On  the  first  of 
August  she  returns  to  London,  and  leaves  on  the 
eighteenth  lor  the  United  States."    Who  can  it  be? 


Crystal  Swimming  Batlis, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

—  The  latest,  and  at  the  same  tike  the 
neatest,  article  in  furniture  shown  on  the  coast 
in  many  a  day  is  the  Burr  Parlor  Folding  Bed,  at 
Chadbourne's,  741  Market  Street.  These  beds  are 
very  popular  in  the  East,  and  justly  so,  as  they  are 
compact,  easily  operated,  hold  all  the  bedding,  per- 
fectly ventilated,  handsome  enough  for  a  parlor,  and 
withal  a  luxurious  bed,  with  no  objectionable  features. 
They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles,  costing  from 
$30  upward. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Heymam  beg;=  to  announce 
that  he  will  resume  his  lessons  on  the  Violin  on  or 
about  July  16th,  1883.     Address  2o6Ellis5l-eet. 


—  Mr.  Louis  Lisser  begs  to  announce  that 
he  will  resume  his  instructions  on  the  Pianoforte  on 
or  about  July  1st,  1883.  Office  and  residence,  320 
Geary  Street,  above  Powell. 

—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  will  commence  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music  July  10th.  Office,  r4  Dupont 
Street,  rooms  62  and  63.  Residence,  2324  Clay 
Street. 

—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  ol 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  The  best  and  safest  face  preparation  is 
Parisian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Banish  ill  health,   nervousness,  vf.xa- 
tion,  fretfulnes,  etc.,  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  makes  the  face  soft  and 
beautiful.     For  sale  at  all  druggists. 


— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restorts 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.     $it 

—  School  Books  and  Stationery,  very  cheap, 
at  the  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215  Dupont  Street,  near 
Sutter. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  S- 

—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by  "  Buchu-paiba."$i. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Fine  and  Complicated  WATCHES  REPAIRED 
and  REGELATED-  by  UEGH  MAI"LI>1\.  Mann 
facturing  Jewelrer,  208  Salter  Street.  All 
work  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    0£    BUSH, 

™  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les 
ions.     Apply  from  3  to  5  or  3  to  8  P.  m. 


GEO.  F.  REEVE,  JR. 


H.  G.  STAAB. 


REEVE  &  STAAB, 

TAILORING   PARLORS, 

COR.  KEAKNT  AJTD  GEARY  ST3. 

Entrance  No.  10  Geary.  San  Francisco. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■^  •*■    in   Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  II.   Hi < OR9IH  K, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


NS>    A    e 
It?  £ 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

MAKERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FINE  JEWELRY  WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS,  PRECIOTS  STONES,  SILVERWARE,  MANTEL 
and  TRAVELING  CLOCKS,  OPERA  GLASSES,  ETC. 

118    SUTTER   STREET. 


FRANK  J.  SYMJIES. 


TANOERLYNN  STOTV. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant   LAMPS. 


PARTIES   NOW  BULKING    SHOULD    (ALL    AND   EXAMINE   OUR   NEW   COLLECTION   OF 

FINE  GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


W.UANDERSUCE&CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

(Established  1858.)  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  AND 
SILVERWARE  sold  at  very  CLOSE  PRICES.  Country  purchasers 
favoring  ns  with  orders  may  rely  on  our  hest  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  forwarding  any  article  for  their  approval. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

REV.  H.  E.  JEWETT PRINCIPAL. 


Next  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


FAM  ILI  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

URNfTURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


F 


FINE 


»  TAILORINGS 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314  Kearny  St 

suits.  TAILORING  » 


$40. 

Cheapest  House,  J.   S.    HAND'S, 


314  Kearny  Street. 


Tgfr  TAILORING  » 

JO      M  A  MR     Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.   MAINU,    314-  KEARNY  ST. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami   Dealers    in    Cents'   Furaisulng    CoortJ, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


"-  J.  -    E    AND  NAT 
Tiraj*fe-;-^.7:iatiis|BvrKAR  OUT 

by  watchmakers.  itymail25c.  Cixcnlars 
tree.  J.S.BrBCH40o..3aDerSt,.H.I. 


SOLD 


/CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA    MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Twenty  Cents  persharewas  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room:  .Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
Denses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
F  A.  W    HAVENS,  Secretary 

Office — Room  26  Nevada  Block,  No.  305  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


J.  H.  MOTT   &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


GHIRARDELU'S  CHOCOLATE  purity  and  flavor. 
FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STO' 

(Telephone  No.  51 

T46    MARKET    SI 
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THE    INNER  MAN. 

The  Caterer  for  July  gives  the  following  directions 
for  dinner-giving:  Eight  o'clock  is  the  most  fashion- 
able hour  lor  dinner.  Guests  arrive  at,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  hour  named.  In  England  the  custom  is 
within  fifteen  minutes  alter.  Where  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen attend  together,  the  lady  enters  the  drawing- 
room  ahead  of  the  gentleman,  although  in  announc- 
ing them  the  gentleman's  name  is  mentioned  first. 
In  entering  the  dining-room,  the  host  goes  first  with 
the  eldest  lady,  or  lady  of  highest  rank  ;  the  gentle- 
man of  highest  rank  coming  last  with  the  hostess.  In 
England  the  lady  occupies  the  seat  to  the  right  of  the 
gentleman  who  took  her  down  to  dinner  ;  on  the 
Continent  this  rule  is  reversed.  Both  customs  are  in 
use  in  America,  though  where  there  is  a  difference  in 
custom  we  usually  follow  the  continental  rule.  The 
serviette  (napkin)  is  placed  on  the  lap,  and  the  bread 
at  the  left  to  make  room  (or  the  soup-plate.  The  lady 
on  the  right  of  the  host  is  served  first,  then  the  lady 
on  bis  lelt  (ii  seated  according  to  the  English  custom), 
and  then  around  the  table  to  the  guests  in  order,  irre- 
spective ol  sex.  After  the  second  person  is  helped 
there  is  no  further  waiting  before  eating.  Three 
knives  are  placed  at  the  right  and  three  forks  at  the 
left  of  each  cover.  If  more  are  needed  they  are 
changed  during  the  meal.  Three  wine-glasses,  a 
glass  for  water,  and  a  tablespoon  lor  soup,  also  form 
part  of  the  cover  ;  the  serviette  and  bread  forming  the 
centre.  The  menu  (one  to  each  couple)  is  placed  up- 
right against  a  vase  ot  flowers  or  other  article,  facing 
the  couple  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  The  serviette 
is  never  folded  in  tancy  shapes.  While  it  is  perfectly 
proper  to  decline  any  dish,  everybody  usually  takes 
soup.  Large  dinners  are  served  a  la  Russe—  carved 
on  and  served  from  a  side-table — and  no  dishes  are 
placed  on  the  table,  except  fruit,  small  cakes,  dessert, 
etc.  Half  a  ladlelul  ot  soup  is  the  usual  quantity 
served  to  each  person.  The  host  or  hostess  aoes  not 
usually  toress  a  guest  to  partake  of  any  special  disb. 
The  table  decorations  are  ol  moderate  height,  and 
consist  ol  the  I  run,  etc.,  lor  dessert,  flowers,  and 
small  articles  ol  silver,  bisque,  china,  etc  No  Louis 
XV.  pyramids  are  used  at  this  day.  In  England, 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  the  light  is  fur- 
nished by  wax  candles,  which  should  be  provided 
with  shades.  Cruet  stands  are  not  placed  on  the 
table.  Dessert  spoons  and  small  lorks  do  not  lorm 
part  of  the  cover,  but  are  placed  belore  the  guests  on 
a  plate  when  the  sweets  are  handed  around.  When- 
ever a  fork  can  be  used  in  eating,  it  is  u=ed  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  spoon,  even  with  pastry,  jellies,  berries, 
peas,  etc  A  dessert  plate,  with  an  ice  plate,  con- 
taining a  doily  f"  d'oyley,"  some  people  say,)  and 
finger-glass  is  placed  belore  each  guest.  An  ice  spoon 
and  dessert  kmie  and  fork  are  also  placed  on  the 
dessert  plate  A  glass  for  sherry  and  a  glass  tor 
claret  take  the  place  of  the  dinner  glasses.  The 
guest  places  the  finger-glass,  with  the  doily  beneath 
it,  on  the  left  of  the  plate,  the  dessert  plate  remaining 
beneath  the  ice  plate  until  the  ice  has  been  eaten. 
Sherry  is  drunk  alter  soup,  and  not  handed  more 
than  once.  Hock  is  given  once,  either  with  oysters 
before  the  soup,  or  wun  fish  after  the  soup.  Chablis 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  hock.  Champagne  is 
drunk  immediately  alter  the  first  entree  has  been 
served,  and  so  during  the  remainder  ol  the  dinner, 
until  dessert,  being  offered  three  or  lour  tim^s.  Bur- 
gundy may  be  offered  with  game.  Alter  finishing 
their  dessert,  the  ladies  put  on  their  gloves.  The 
hostess  gives  the  signal  lor  leaving  the  dining-room 
by  pushing  back  her  chair.  The  gentlemen  on  the 
continent  and  in  this  country  accompany  the  ladies 
to  the  drawing-room  and  do  not  remain  to  drink 
wine  and  smoke,  as  in  England.  The  coffee  is  served 
usually  in  the  drawing-room,  though  sometimes  in 
the  dining-room.  Where  the  English  custom  of  the 
ladies  leaving  first  is  lollowed,  they  are  served  with 
coffee  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  gentlemen  take 
theirs  in  the  dining-room,  just  belore  leaving.  In 
England,  tea  is  also  served  after  the  gentlemen  have 
joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  Guests  re- 
main from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  alter  dinner  be- 
fore taking  their  departure.  Each  guest  wishes  the 
hostess  good  night,  but  it  is  not  necessary  or  generally 
proper  to  bid  adieu  to  all  the  other  guests.  The 
host  would  conduct  a  lady  to  her  carriage,  unless  she 
should  be  in  company  with  a  gentlemen.  Guests  al- 
ways call  on  the  host  and  hostess  within  a  week  after 
a  dinner  party.  For  convenience  in  making  up 
menus  at  home,  a  list  is  appended  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  dinner  in  the  order  of  their  serving.  Of 
course,  all  are  not  necessarily  used  at  one  dinner,  nor 
is  the  following  arrangement  unalterable.  Although 
each  is  given  in  both  English  and  French,  some  of 
them,  especially  entrees,  are  invariably  written  or 
printed  in  French : 

isL  Raw  oysters  (Huitres). 

2d.  Soups  (Potages). 

3d-  Cold  side  dishes  (Hors-d'oeuvres),  consisting 
of  sardines,  pickied  oysters,  radishes,  anchovies,  cold 
slaw,  etc,  iniended  as  relishes. 

4th.  Fish  (Poisson). 

5th.  Light  side  dishes  (Hors-d'oeuvres  or  Entries), 
consisting  of  croquettes,  patties,  sweet  breads,  etc. 

6th.  Removes  (Releves),  substantial  dishes  ;  roasts, 
boiled  joints,  etc 

7th.  Side  dishes  (Entrees),  cutlets,  fricassees,  poul- 
try, or  game  in  shells,  or  any  side  dishes  not  served 
before. 

8tb.  Vegetables  (Legumes),  served  alone. 

9th.  Sherbet  (Sorbet),  or  Roman  punch. 

iolh.  Game  (Gibier). 

nth.  Salads  (Salade). 

12th.  Cheese  (Fromage). 

13th.  Pastry  or  sweets  (Entremets,  Sucres). 

14th.  Ices  (Glaces). 

15th.  Dessert  (Dessert),  fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  can- 
died iruits,  cakes,  etc. 

i6tb.  Black  coffee  (Cafe  noir). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  entrees  both  before 
and  after  the  removes  ;  they  are  sometimes  so  served  ; 
sometimes  only  before,  more  often  only  after.  Those 
served  before  are  usually  fighter  than  those  served 
after  the  removes.  In  choosing  the  dishes  be  careful 
not  to  make  the  same  base  occur  too  often.  Do  not 
choose  an  entree  made  of  the  same  meat  as  the  soup 
stock,  for  instance,  nor  use  the  same  sauce  for  a  veg- 
etable that  has  been  served  with  the  fish. 


The  opening  at  Heidelberg  of  an  exhibition  of  con- 
fectionery and  the  kindred  arts  took  place  June  13th. 
One  hundred  and  fiity  German  confectioners,  besides 
foreigners — French,  Swiss,   Italian,  English, 
N  j.  Lb  Americans— are  the  exhibitors.    Some 
ucts  of  the  confectioner's  art  which  are 
^:ted  are  of  great  excellence  and  ingenuity, 
■ks  of  art — among  them  bouquets  of  fiow- 
_ '  sugar.     All  kinds  of  machines  and  uten- 
.  ,yf.d  in  the  confectionery  trade  are  exhibited. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Warning  to  the  Dude. 
The  monkey,  which  is  the  next  link  above  dogs  in  the 
Darwinian  chain,  was  the  other  day  the  hero  of  a  stirring 
episode  at  the  College  de  France.  Monsieur  Brown-Se"- 
quard,  the  eminent  physiologist,  in  the  presence  of  a  highly 
fashionable  and  attentive  audience,  was  about  to  proceed 
with  the  vivisection  of  a  young  monkey. — Alleged  Paris 
dispatch  to  Herald. 

I  know  a  city  fair  to  see 
— Ah  me ! 
A  town  in  Yurrup,  called  Parree. 

The  gentles  of  Amerikee 
— Ah  me  ! 
Pronounce  it  uttg  vrai paradis. 

Thither  they  fare  across  the  sea 

— Ah  me  1 
So  soon  as  June  bedecks  the  lea. 

Lunnon  itself  beside  Parree 

—Ah  me  1 
Lacks  the  er — ah — the  donchersee 

But  ah  !  no  more  that  town  shall  be 

— Ah  me  I 
Sought  by  the  inexpressive  he. 

No  more  he'll  quafi  his  eau-de-vie 

—Ah  me  1 
Beneath  the  caffys  spreading  tree. 

No  more  the  ganong  shall  his  fee 

— Ah  me ! 
Pourbwah — pouch  with  polite  merci. 

Parree  the  gentle  youth  shall  flee 

— Ah  me  1 
As  there  were  the  p-e-s-t. 

Because  (in  horror  lifts  each  hair  I) 

—  Beware  ! 
They're  vivisecting  monkeys  there. 

— Life. 

Little  Johooy. 
When  Johnny,  at  his  auntie's, 

With  the  jelly  doth  commingle, 
They  pat-a-cake  his  panties 

With  a  slipper  or  a  shingle. 

And  so  he  calls  them  miners — 

The  atrocious  little  devil — 
Because  they're  forty-niners, 

And  they  work  the  bottom-level ! 

— Eastern  Liar. 


A  Poker  Soliloquy. 
To  draw,  or  not  to  draw,  that  is  the  question, 
Whether  'tis  safer  in  the  player  to  take 
The  awful  risk  of  skinning  lor  a  straight, 
Or,  standing  pat,  to  raise  'em  all  the  limit, 
And  thus,  by  bluffing   get  it.    To  draw— to  skin, 
No  more— and  by  that  skin  to  get  a  full 
Or  two  pair,  the  fattest  bouncin'  kings 
That  luck  is  heir  to— 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  draw,  to  skin — 
To  skin  !  perchance  to  bust — ay,  there  the  rub  ! 
For  in  that  draw  of  three  what  cards  may  come 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  the  uncertain  pack 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
Which  makes  calamity  of  a  tobtailed  flush. 
For  who  would  bear  the  overwhelming  blind, 
The  reckless  straddle,  the  wait  on  the  edge, 
The  insolence  of  pat  hands,  and  the  lifts 
That  patient  merit  of  the  bluffer  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  be  much  better  off 
By  simply  passing?     Who  would  trays  uphold, 
And  go  out  on  a  small  progressive  raise, 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  call, 
The  undiscovered  ace-full,  to  whose  strength 
Such  hands  must  bow,  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  keep  the  chips  we  have 
Then  be  curious  about  hands  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  bluffing  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  a  four-heart  flush 
Is  sicklied  with  some  dark  and  cussed  club, 
And  speculators  in  a  jack-pot's  wealth, 
With  this  regard,  their  interest  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  right  to  open.    — Albany  Argus. 

The  Fish  Liar. 
He  is  still  on  his  rounds,  this  man  with  his  bait, 
A  fish-pole  and  basket,  who  knows  to  a  date 
When  'tis  time  on  the  river,  the  stream,  or  the  pool, 
To  sit  on  a  log  like  a  dunce  on  a  stool, 

And  throw  out  a  line  to  capture  a  fish, 

And  wishing  for  bites  till  he  lies  with  a  wish. 

In   the  spring  he   was  fishing  and  caught,  so  he'll 

swear, 
A  trout  that  was  larger  than  trout  ever  are ; 

Then  he  captured  a  perch,  and  a  salmon,  and  eel, 
The  latter,as  long  as  the  track  of  a  wheel ; 
And  a  sturgeon  so  long  and  enormous  in  size. 
He  couldn't  believe  it  had  not  his  own  eyes 

Beheld  it's  dimensions,  and  it's  now  come  to  pass 
That  he's  caught  a  remarkably  wonderful  bass. 

******** 
On  the  street,  t'other  day,  we  met  this  same  man, 
And  he  told  us  his  story,  and'measured  by  hand 

The  size  of  bis  fish.     Then  we  quietly  told, 
The  last  time  we  were  fishing  we  caught  a  bad  cold 
That  lasted  a  month.     But  he  sang  in  our  ear : 
"And  I  caught  one,  too,  that  lasted  a  year." 

— New  York  Mercury. 


How  it  Was  Done. 
Of  the  weather  we  talked  and  it  seemed  to  her  cloudy  ; 
From  the  breakers  she  feared  we  were  soon  to  have 
rain. 
And  the  beach  at  low  tide  was  excessively  rowdy, 
So,  perhaps,  it  were  well  to  walk  homeward  again. 

"What  to  me,"  said  I,  seizing  her  hand,  "is  the 
weather? 

What  the  foam  of  the  sea,  what  the  turn  of  the  tide  ? 
Through  the  breakers  of  life  let  us  put  out  together, 

On  the  deep  of  eternity  drift  side  by  side?" 

In  my  passionate  grasp  not  a  finger  that  fluttered  I 
With  her  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the  storm-brooding 
main. 
Only  this  the  sweet,  tremulous  word  that  she  uttered  : 
"After  all,  I  believe  I  shall  not  mind  the  rain  1 " 
— New  York  Life. 


—  NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOCJR  AILMENT  IS,  Brown's 

ron  Bitters  will  surely  benefit  you. 


Know 


That  Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  cure  the  worst  case 
of  dyspepsia. 

Will  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  increased  digestion. 

Cures  general  debility,  and 
gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dispels  nervous  depression 
and  low  spirits. 

Restores  an  exhausted  nurs- 
ing mother  to  full  strength 
and  gives  abundant  sus- 
tenance for  her  child. 

Strengthens  the  muscles  and 
nerves,enrich<^  the  blood. 

Overcomes  weakness,  wake- 
fulness, and  lack  of  energy 

Keeps  off  all  chills,  fevers, 
and  other  malarial  poison. 

Will  infuse  with  new  life 
the  weakest  invalid. 


37  Walker  St.,  Baltimore,  Dec.  1881. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  Blood  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia.andConstipation.andbecame 
so  debilitated  that  I  could  not  retain 
anything  on  my  stomach,  in  fact, 
life  had  almost  become  a  burden. 
Finally,  when  hope  had  almost  left 
me,  my  husband  seeing  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  advertised  in  the 
paper,  induced  me  to  give  it  a  trial. 
I  am  now  taking  the  third  bottle 
and  have  not  felt  so  well  in  six 
years  as  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Griffin. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  have  a  better  tonic 
effect  upon  any  one  who 
needs  "bracing  up,"  than 
any  medicine  made. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
-ind  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


Hunpabt 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Janos 

"A  natural  laxative, sicferiorto  all  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfid  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francteco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  inclnding  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  MW  ■£  CO.,  Agents. 

Omce — 208  California  Street. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Vneqnaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Bulbs  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 


ALSO.... 


MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3  ;  per  week,  $15  ;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers.  $8.50. 

WM.  FOKSVTU,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRINGS    SANITARIUM, 

LIKE  tlll.vn,  CALIFORNIA. 


OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority ol  climate,  and  great  variety  oi  mineral  waters,  and 
their  remarkable  meoicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
nsh  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
•Ill's,  t.  It.  >t  inlii,  ol  ban  rrancisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  vaietuomarians. 

Telephone  connects  witliTelegraphat  Kelseyvi|le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  b  argo  &  Co.  "s  Express  at  Hotel . 

Board,  per  day,  $2 ;  per  week,  $10  to  $14,  including  use  of 
baths 

'lake  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A,  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  iiUcrnooii  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  JH.  via  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga  ;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyviile,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  $6.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

Dr.  €.  31.  BAXCS,  1'ropiletor. 


-ETNA 
HOT    MIAURAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN, 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $1U  per  week. 

The  >Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  M.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

**^  Co. ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation'  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(E»i;lbli   Jic.l   1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TAI5EK,  UAKKEit  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

■*-    GROCERS,  io3  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J,    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTZK. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-BDiC    <  111  Ht  II. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

ShippingandCoinmissionlllerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Ths  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  racket";  to  Honolulu,  H   I. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc 


G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

643  and  047  Market  Street 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


Ca     Pe     Ra     A« 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,  July  3,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  /.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  H. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A,  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.3a  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.  OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5. 30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  p-  M- 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
j  I O.O 0A.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.M. 
S.OO  A.  H. 
4.30  ?•  M- 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. , 
.  Benicia 


. Calistoga  and  Napa .— . 

.Colfax 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

!  and  East /  Emigrant. , 

1  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

.  Knight's  Landing. — . 

.  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno. . 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

(  East f  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff     )  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  j  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding _. 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

"  via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City, 
.Woodland 


z.40  P.  M. 

*X2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO,  X0  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2. 40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*X2.I0  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 


10. 1 


.  H, 


2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A,  M. 

z.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.   M 

S.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
*8-40A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
{3.40  P.  M. 

9-40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

Z.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.  M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER, 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,   11.00,  11.30,  12. oo,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-ao,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6. 00,  '6.30,    "7.00,   *7-30,    *8.oo, 

*8.3o,  "3-30,  "4.00,  *4-3Q,  *5-oo,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *o.3°  A.    m.,  6.30, 

JlI.OO,   #I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  *8-30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,110.30,  11. oo,  t'ti.30,  iz.oo,  {12.30,  1. 00, 
fi.30,   2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.00,   9-00,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°>  8.00,  *8.30, 
g.oo,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  1,00,  2,00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6-00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.oo,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  "12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3°,  IS.oo, 
*8<30,  9.00,  10,00,  11. oo,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,-  4.00,  *4.30j 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3C  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
;   From  FRUIT  VALE— *6.2o,  *6-sc,    "7.20,    *7.go,  *8.zo, 

*8.so,    *9.2o,   *io.2i,    *4-zo.    *4.5o,   *5.20,    *5-50,   *6.zo, 

*6.so,  7.25,  g.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s- 15,  '5.45,  16-45, 

I9-15,  *3-iS- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *$. 2 7,  *5-S7,  6.27,  6.57,  7-27, 

7.57,  8,27,    8.57,  9.27,   g.S7i    ™z7>    10.57,    n-27i   n.57> 

12.27,  12.57,  I-27i  1-57.  2.27,  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.27,   4.57, 

5-27,  5-57.  6'27.  6-57.  7-57.  8-57.  9-57.  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND—*5.36,*6.o6, 6.36,  7.06, 

7.36,   8.06,    8.36,    9.06,   9.36,    10.06,   10.36,  11.06,    11,36, 

12. 06,  I2.36,  I.06,  I.36,  Z.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4,36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  706,  8.06,  Q.c6,   IO.06,  II.06, 

From  ALAMEDA  —  *5-22,  *5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7.£2,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  +10.22,  IO.52,  til. 22,  11,52,  tl2. 22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.Z2,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.i5J*5.45,*6.iS,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 
*8,i5,  8.45,  19.15,  9-45,  U0.15,  10.45,  In. 15,  n.45,  12-45. 
1.45.  2.45,  3-45,  4.15.   4-45,   5-15.  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

FromWES^BERKELEY— ^.45,  *6.iS,  6.45,  *7.i5l  7.45, 
8-45,  t9-i5,  9-4S-  10.45,  ti2-45,  1.45,  z-45,  3-45,  4-45, 
*5- 15,  5-45   *6.i5,  6-45,  *7--«5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-J5*  «.iS,  x-xs,  3-15, 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.=5,  8.15,  10.15,  ^-15,2.15,4.^- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


1  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"  furnished  by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A,    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN,  * 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

*A.   D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  Mock  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  tbe  model  hotel  of  the  "world. 
it  is  fire  and  earthquake  -  proof.  It  has  Jive 
elevators.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tne  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
njoln  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
>atnre  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


P>RAlLiHOAD.-P] 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  18113,  and  ontil 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
S.  P. 


8.30  A.  M. 
to.  30  A.  M, 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5-i5  p-  ". 

6.30  P.  M. 
tn.45  p.  M. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
". .  Menlo  Park 


6.40  A.  M. 
"8.10  A.  M. 

9.O3  A.  W. 
^10.02  A.  M. 
"3.36  P.  M. 
t4-59  p-  M- 

6.00  P.  M. 
17.50    P.  M. 

,8.15   P.  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 

4,25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  J    e,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations 


9.03  A.  M. 
'10.02  A,  M. 
'3.36  P.  M. 

6.00    P.    M. 

t8.i5  p.  m. 


ZO.40A.  j.i. 
*3-3Q  p.  m. 


j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  1 
\  ...  Salinas,  and  Monterey.  ■ .  ) 


ZO.4OA.  M. 

"3.30  P.  M. 


{•• 


Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos 


-V 


IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-3o  P.  M. 


i-Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall, 
Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel, 
(CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz 


»• 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations.. 


t7-3o  a.  M. 


1  ..Monterey and  Santa  C:uz. .  ) 
)■ (Sunday  Exc  ursion) j 


+  8.43  p.  m. 


•Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


(Theatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tick  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  i, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *?.o5, 
tS.i5,  *9.zo,  t*o.z5  A.  M.,  fi.io,  *i.45>  t3-45,  *4-So  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— fS.oo.  *8.5o  A.  M.,  *3-35,  *5_3o 
t6-40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  '10,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *2.i5    t2.=5  ^4-z5,  *5-2°  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— *6.5o,  t7.3o,  *8-4S  A.  M.,  t6.20 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (,Veok  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°.  3-35,  5-3°  **•   M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.3*  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.1s,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8ttA  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•WV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


14  K  P'.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *0  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,    Cuffey's  Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONBAY  EXCUPSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  )    Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  J  every  Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  755  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'I  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBKLf,, 

S.  CRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glcnwood,    Fell  on,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars:  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
tOV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

2  0j|  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
•&"  varado,  Newark,  CentrevilJe,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4  Oft  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•OV  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  atSan  Francisco  at  g. 35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  U12.30— 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — g.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P-   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57 — §6-57 — 8.52 — 9.52 — 10.52 — Kn.52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52—2.52 — 3.52—4.52  —  5.52 — 6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.45— §6.45— 7.45 
—8-35—9-35—10.35—1111.35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2. 35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6-35—9-20— 10-35— "-35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     IT — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  m  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf,  Cor.  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  2  p.  m.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

18S3.  1SS3. 

cTR4M™  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMER  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  July  roth. . 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC ;... Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
every  Friday,  at  2  v.  M.  The  steamer  sailing  the  last  Fri- 
day of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEUTURA,  HUE- 
NEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES,  and  SAN 
DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN  DIEGO, 
every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisro. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Boob  Manufacturers 

204  San  some  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  €0. 

nS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

**■  Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists' Glassware. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA   BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve .  U.  S.  Bonds 4,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers, 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits, 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Capital $3,ooopOQ 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier, 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tne  Banb  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  1 11  ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bothschild  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
danij  St.  Petersburg,*  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London .     Instituted  1803 . 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o^  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch.  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
-*2  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  816  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. ..(Paid  up  in  Gold).. .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684 J32  8) 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  32+  Califorayj  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  NrE.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmhrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12S  Geary  street,  San  Fraitciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -         -      335  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\  f\  1  I  Order  for  House 
and  E  et ail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   In  UUrtL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days'  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Hertro- 
Valfaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEW  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  Vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Tronfoles.  Also,  for  Bhenina- 
tism,  liver  and  Kidney  Tronbles,  and  ni;i-iy 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FRESCOING  demw 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.  CLARK  & 


645  and  647  Mar 
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E.H.  McDonald, 

President! 

Sanrmciscoy 

1863. 

C£pitarLStdcfe 
StQOO.GOO.OG 
'Surplus   460,800.70 

Snn  Francisco.  Oil.,  July  1, 1SS5S. 


mm   pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULD1NG.   J.PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


ij  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COJHPOUXD  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    i3"Two  Hours  Notice. 

m^      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
^e*'  oaehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 

UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative  «" 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
t;iULLO\, 
Sole  Pkoprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculle  de  Paris, 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


27  Rue  Rambuteau, 
Paris. 


Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 
usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 
take  and  never  produces  irritation. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


MACNESO-CALCITE 


Fire  and  CACPQ 

Burglar  proof  OMl    CO 


Jewel,  Bond,      ^\  A  Q  ET  G 

and  Note  V/rtO  CO 


HOUSE- 


BOLD 


CHESTS 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

36  California  St.,  S.  F., 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Initiation  Stained  and  <  tit  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


ART-PAIN  TED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

lie  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ot  Fine  Jewelry 
aud  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Henime  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,        ■ 

Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


$750,000 
$1,350,060 


WILLIAM  ].   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
market  Street. 


RLtXxEM  &■  QO , 


4-11   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  5.F 

V  Importers  of  All  Hinds  of  Paper, 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  8  MACHINE 
we  have  fonnd  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SUTTER  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER   &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


PIPER  HEIDSIECK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  188S, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOI1V  OSBORK,  SON  A  CO., 

Nov  York  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada. 

JOBN    T.   CUTTING    &    CO. 

40J  Front  Street,  San  I'ranciseo, 
AGENTS   FOR   THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR    GARDENS,    MILLS,    MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  P£RCHA  AKB  RUBBER 

MANUFACTUBINCi  COMPANY. 


Carbolized  Robber  Hose,  Standard.  Olullese 
Cross, >  Rubber  Uose,  Extra  "  A  "  Robber  Hose, 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition*)  Suction  Uose, 
Sicam  Uose,  Brewers'  Uose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Uose,  Carbollzed  ** Maltese  Cross*'  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 


JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 


SAH   FRANCISCO. 


IT 


IS      ALMOST      HUMAN. 


THE  NORTON 


DOOR-CHECK  AND  SPRING. 


>.  S,  BROWN  A  CO.,  No.  36  California  Street, 

Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Coast 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Greatest  Invention 

oftheage.  Pierce&SuN 
704 Sac  St..  San Fran.  Cab 


C.   AOOLPHE   LOW  &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 
^    Stj.eet. 

i2T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


TyVIDEND   NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal 
taxes,  and  payable  on  end  after  the  2d  day  of  July,  1883. 
By  order.  GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 


PflVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

-Ls  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half- 
year  ending  with  June  30, 1883,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary 
Deposits,  and  two  {2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  July 
2,  1883.     By  order. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^"'  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883.  an  as- 
sessment (No.  8)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No,  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne- 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be  delin. 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale      By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office-— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco  Cal 
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THE    AMERICAN    EXPERIMENT. 


A  Comparative  Study  of  Social  Life. 

There  are  in  America,  unlike  the  case  in  any  other  coun- 
try, two  distinct  systems  of  society  ;  each  different  from  the 
other,  and  yet  both  often  existing  side  by  side. 

The  first  of  these  systems  is  to  be  found  in  the  larger 
Eastern  cities,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  where 
the  traditions  of  the  old  world  have  neither  been  wholly  for- 
gotten nor  wholly  thrown  aside ;  and  again  in  such  other 
places  as  New  Orleans,  Washington,  and  San  Francisco, 
peculiarly  subjected  to  foreign  influence  or  otherwise  cosmo- 
politan in  character. 

In  all  of  these  places,  and  in  them  only  in  the  highest 
"  set,"  a  young  girl  never  goes  out  either  to  a  private  enter- 
tainment or  place  of  public  amusement  without  her  mother 
or  her  mother's  representative. 

In  all  other  sections  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  less 
fashionable  circles,  perhaps,  of  the  cities  I  have  named,  the 
young  unmarried  man  is  a  complete  and  even  a  necessary 
substitute  for  the  mother  or  the  matron* 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  with  us,  social  life  is  dual,  and 
that,  speaking  figuratively,  Mrs.  Grundy's  ranks  are  divided 
in  America  into  two  opposite  social  camps — a  condition  of 
affairs  that  leads  to  much  that  is  awkward  in  the  matter  of 
personal  conduct,  as  well  as  to  not  a  little  confusion  of 
thought. 

I  was  once  asked  by  a  bright,  pretty  girl,  if  it  was  wrong 
to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  gentleman  alone. 

"  Do  you  mean  morally  wrong,  or  socially  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Both,"  was  the  woman-like  reply. 

"  That  depends  a  great  deal,"  I  said,  "  upon  the  rules  of 
the  community  to  which  you  happen  to  belong.  If  you  lived 
in  Boston,  and  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  West  End, 
it  would  be  highly  reprehensible.  It  would,  in  fact,  sever 
your  connection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  belonged  to  the 
South  End,  it  is  different  again.  The  question,  then,  is  if  you 
could  go  in  any  other  way." 

Though  matronization,  in  some  form  or  other,  does  un- 
doubtedly exist  in  America,  it  is  the  merest  shadow  of  its 
prototype  abroad.  The  matronized  system  of  France,  for 
instance,  is  far  more  thorough-going  and  complete,  and  is 
interesting  as  being  the  exact  converse  of  the  matronized 
system  of  America.  In  the  theory  of  French  society,  a  young 
girl  is  not  considered  available  for  social  purposes  until  she 
has  been  completed,  as  it  were,  by  marriage  ;  up  to  that 
time  she  is  regarded  as  the  least  important  element  of  the 
social  life.  If  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  a  few  entertainments 
(a  theatre  she  is  never  permitted  to  enter),  it  is  under  the 
hard  conditions  of  close  surveillance  from  an  ever  vigilant 
mamma,  and  her  freedom  of  action  is  painfully  constrained  by 
the  requirements  of  an  absurd  etiquette.  Her  eyes  must  be 
cast  down  upon  the  floor  ;  she  must  answer  to  all  questions 
categorically  "  yes  "  or  "no." 

Even  in  the  matter  of  her  own  marriage  she  has  little  or 
no  voice.  Indeed,  a  French  girl  can  hardly  be  asked  in 
marriage  at  all !  If  a  man  in  France  ever  does  pop  the 
question,  he  does  so  indirectly,  and  with  an  implicit  recogni- 
,ion  of  this  fact. 

"May  the  uncle  of  monsieur  call  on  the  mother  of  mademoi- 
selle in  relation  to  mademoiselle 's hand  in  marriage  ?" 

This  to  a  French  girl  means  a  proposal ;  but  what  answer 
can  she  give  ?  To  say  "  no  "  would  be  positively  rude,  un- 
generous withal,  for  he  might  have  dispensed  with  asking' 
her  opinion,  and  have  proceeded  at  once  to  her  parents.  To 
say  "  yes,"  on  the  other  hand,  besides  being  forward  and 
inconsistent  with  French  notions  of  modesty,  would  be  out 
of  character,  as  she,  after  all,  is  not  the  person  to  decide. 
The  girl  has,  certainly,  no  alternative  but  to  inform  the 
young  man,  as  best  she  may,  that  she  is  always  guided  in 
such  matters  by  the  wishes  of  her  parents,  which,  not  to  put 
too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  is  the  strict  truth. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  de?nande.  The  demande 
must  be  made,  not  by  the  young  man,  but  by  his  repre- 
sentative, a  relative;  in  the  absence  of  a  relative  often  a 
friend.  This  functionary,  who,  to  give  additional  solemnity 
to  the  occasion,  is  gotten  up  in  a  white  choker,  calls  with 
the  utmost  formality  upon  the  parents  of  the  young  lady. 
After  announcing  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  proceeds  to  set 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  his  friend,  or  relative,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  winds  up  by  asking  formally,  in  his  name, 
for  the  young  lady's  hand. 

What  would  be  thought,  I  wonder,  of  a  girl  who,  in  such 
a  community,  should  take  it  upon  herself  to  go  to  the  theatre 

*  It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  too  sweeping.  But,  I  think,  a  slight 
calculation  will  show  that  the  matronized  society  of  the  United  States, 
though  great  in  presage,  is  exceedingly  small  in  number.  On  the 
basis  of  the  different  elite  directories,  prepared  by  tradesmen  and  there- 
fore presumably  correct,  I  have  made  the  following  rough  estimate  of 
the  matronized : 

New  York 3>ooo 

Philadelphia 2,000 

Boston 1,000 

San  Francisco 1,000 

New  Orleans 1,000 

Washington 1,000 

Scattering 1,000 

10,000 
These  figures  may  be  wrong.     It  would  be  interesting,  however,  to 
know  how  far  wrong  they  are. 


with  a  gentleman  alone,  and  in  a  cab  at  that  ?  I  leave  the 
appalling  thought  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reader. 

If  the  French  position  is  extreme,  the  American  is  equally 
so,  and  in  an  opposite  direction.  They  in  France  are  for 
protection  ;  we  in  America  for  exposure.  Their  system  ex- 
cludes the  emotional,  perhaps  ;  ours  scarcely  admits  the  in- 
tellectual. 

The  girl  in  America  is  not,  as  in  France,  in  perpetual  tute- 
lage. Once  "out" — launched,  as  it  were — she  is  perfectly  free 
to  do  as  she  pleases ;  much  freer,  in  fact,  than  when  she  be- 
comes a  married  woman.  For  marriage,  the  birth  of  society 
in  France,  is  the  death  of  society  in  America.  Marriage, 
moreover,  is  both  the  end  and  aim  of  society  in  America. 
There  is  no  place  for  the  married  woman,  because  she  can 
not  marry  ;  no  place  for  the  "  unpopular"  girl  even,  because 
she  is  not  apt  to. 

When  a  young  girl  leaves  her  home,  society  not  only  per- 
mits, but  expects,  that  a  young  man,  and  a  young  man  only, 
shall  accompany  her.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  young  man  that 
a  girl  must  rely  for  her  mere  entre'e.  He  takes  her  to  thea- 
tres, concerts,  balls — everywhere,  in  fact ;  pays  all  her  ex- 
penses ;  buys  the  box  at  the  theatre  ;  settles  for  the  buggy 
in  the  afternoon,  the  cab  in  the  evening.  A  girl  for  whom 
no  man  will  offer  to  do  this,  and  more,  can  not  long  remain 
a  member  of  society  as  thus  constituted.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  that  she  can  ever  become  one.  For  how,  pray, 
is  a  girl  without  a  man  even  to  get  to  her  first  ball  ?  Her 
married  relatives  will  not  be  asked,  precisely  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  married.  Her  unmarried  relatives  are  invited, 
not  as  members  of  the  same  family,  but  as  individuals. 
Should  she  go  with  them  or  they  with  her,  society  would 
most  certainly  resent  so  equivocal  a  proceeding,  and  be  quite 
capable  in  the  future  of  excluding  girl,  cousin,  brother, 
and  all. 

I  once  came  very  near  being  the  innocent  cause  of  just 
such  a  catastrophe.  It  happened  in  this  wise  :  I  asked  a 
pretty  cousin  to  go  with  me  to  a  base-ball  match  in  a  South- 
ern city.  She  accepted,  to  be  sure,  but  with,  I  fancied,  some 
reluctance.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
by,  saw  what  had  occurred,  and  drew  me  to  one  side. 

"  Look  here,  old  fellow,  this  won't  do,"  he  said,  earnestly ; 
"you're  putting  your  cousin  in  a  devil  of  a  predicament." 

"  How  ? "  I  cried. 

"You  asked  her  to  go  to  the  base-ball  match,  didn't  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"Of  course,"  and  then  he  coughed  apologetically;  "she'll 
want  to  go  with  you,  but  she  can't." 

"  She  can't?  Why,  I  don't  understand  you,"  I  said.  "Isn't 
it  proper  to  take  one's  cousin  to  a  base-ball  match?" 

"Pshaw  V"  he  replied,  impatiently  ;"  that's  not  it.  It's 
proper  enough.  If  anything,  it's  quite  too  proper.  The  fact 
is,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  within  the  forbidden  degrees. 
You  are  too  near  of  kin." 

"Too  near  of  kin?"  said  I,  now  breathless  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  mean  exactly  what  I  say — too  near  of  kin.  You  see," 
said  my  friend,  not  without  some  irony,  and  yet  a  little 
puzzled,  I  imagine,  how  best  to  express  himself,  "the  rule 
with  us  is,  to  her  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from  her  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  she  hath.  This 
is  slightly  scriptural,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  the  situation  to  a 
dot.  Who  will  explain  the  superior  attraction  of  the  girl 
who  is  generally  admired  over  the  one  who  is  not  ?  Perhaps 
we  like  to  feel  sure  that  she  will  not  be  on  our  hands.  Perhaps, 
in  these  matters,  we  do  not  trust  to  our  own  judgment,  but 
are  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  others.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  a  girl  who  will  persist- 
ently prefer,  for  the  purposes  of  escort,  a  relative  to  an  ad- 
mirer, will  soon  forfeit  her  right  to  be  of  the  society  of  the 
place.  This  strange  preference  of  the  girl  for  her  relatives 
will  be  accounted  for  as  springing,  not  from  natural  affection, 
but  from  the  lack  of  other  attention.  If  your  cousin  goes 
with  you  to  this  base-ball  match,  or  in  fact  to  any  other 
place  of  amusement,  her  conduct  will  be  construed  as  an 
admission  that  she  has  no  one  else  to  take  her — an  admis- 
sion which,  let  me  say,  is  fatal.  For  society  will  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  her.  She  will  have  her  belleship  passed  upon.  She 
will  retire  willingly  or  unwillingly  from  society  life." 

"  The  deuce  she  will  ! "  said  I,  under  breath. 

"  The  plan  is  not  without  its  advantages,"  continued  my 
friend,  languidly,  pausing  for  the  full  effect  of  his  climax. 
"  Suppose  the  not  impossible  case,  that  a  girl  gets  tired  of 
the  frivolous  enjoyment  of  the  world  ;  gets  blue  ;  yearns  for 
higher  things ;  determines  to  give  society  over,  in  fact. 
Well,  she  goes  to  the  theatre  with  her  father,  that's  all.  By 
twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  the  whole  town  knows  it.  She 
has  made  her  wishes  known  in  the  most  unmistakable  man- 
ner. No  embarrassing  questions.  No  gossip.  Without  a 
word  she  is  dropped  from  the  invitation  lists  of  all  her 
friends,  who  feel  it  as  great  a  rudeness  to  invite  her  now  as 
not  to  have  invited  her  before." 

My  friend's  arguments  were  overpowering.  My  Southern 
cousin  did  not  go  to  the  base-ball  match — at  least  with  me. 

Merely  to  maintain  the  most  ordinary  position  in  society 
the  unmatronized  girl  must  devise  some  means  of  securing 
the  continuous  attention  of  the  men.  Much  she  does,  un- 
doubtedly, quite  after  the  manner  of  her  sex  all  the  world 
over.  She  piques  the  indifferent,  flatters  the  vain,  sympa- 
thizes with  the  intellectual.  But,  in  the  slang  of  the  streets, 
she  has  a  big  contract  on  her  hands,  for  every  time  she  goes 


to  a  party  some  man  must  "  put  up"  for  the  necessary  cab 
and  bouquet.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence,  therefore, 
that  a  girl  should  know  exactly  how  she  stands. 

The  custom  of  "  trading  "  grew  up,  undoubtedly,  to  this 
end.  A  trade  is  effected  in  this  wise  ;  One  girl  meets  an- 
other on  the  street,  or  in  a  parlor,  and  says  : 

"  Let's  trade.  You  tell  what  Bob  Simpson  says  about 
me,  and  I'll  tell  what  Charley  Jackson  said  about  you." 

"  Bob  "  and  "  Charley,"  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are 
the  names  of  purely  mythical  personages.  The  letters  x 
and  y  would  have  suited  the  equation  quite  as  well. 

Each  girl  gives  the  other  her  bit  of  information,  and  they 
then  separate,  to  make  new  trades,  or  else,  perhaps,  to  use 
the  old  ones. 

The  unmatronized  girl  thus  carries  on  her  war  against  the 
man  at  a  great  advantage.  He  knows  next  to  nothing  about 
her,  and  she  a  great  deal  about  him.  In  case  he  is  a 
stranger,  he  will  not  have  been  in  town  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore his  age,  family,  present  income,  and  future  expectations 
are  known  to  a  certainty.  And  if,  furthermore,  he  has  been 
indiscreet  enough  to  talk  wildly — men  sometimes  will — he 
may  rest  assured  his  remarks  will  all  be  repeated,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  however,  and  with  the  largest  charity  for 
the  intention  of  the  utterer. 

"  What  if  one  of  the  girls  cheats  ?  " 

To  this  I  can  only  reply  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
one  woman  to  deceive  another.  Besides,  it  is  customary  to 
preface  a  trade  with  what  the  sporting  men  would  call  a 
"  bar " — "  Mind,  nothing  about  my  eyes  or  my  dancing." 
This,  as  a  rule  of  evidence,  is  considered  invaluable,  for  it 
excludes  testimony  really  negative,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
secure  fair  play.  Outside  of  these  topics  it  is  felt  to  be 
easier  far  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  invent  falsehood. 

Another  device  which  the  more  unscrupulous  do  not  fail  to 
employ  is  to  be  engaged  to  a  muffin.  A  "  muffin"  is  a  very 
young  man,  a  very  modest  man,  and  a  man  very  much  in 
love.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  "  a  good  muffin  "  to  be  man- 
ageable. Should  he,  for  a  moment,  become  obstreperous — 
put  off  the  lamb,  put  on  the  lion,  and  demand  his  rights  in 
the  premises — she  dispatches  him  immediately,  and  takes 
unto  herself  another.  A  "  muffin "  is  a  very  great  social 
convenience,  as  a  girl  can,  without  the  slightest  indelicacy 
call  upon  him  to  act  as  her  escort  when  there  is  a  failure  in 
another  quarter.  As  it  is  considered  highly  absurd  to  an- 
nounce an  engagement  in  unmatronized  circles,  a  girl  may 
have  several  "  muffins  "  on  the  string  at  the  same  time.  She 
may  be  considered  lucky,  however,  if  she  secures  one  good 
one. 

It  may  seem  a  very  heartless  proceeding  to  trifle  with  so 
amiable  a  character.  But  the  experience  is  not  without  its 
valuable  side,  at  least  to  the  "  muffin."  The  girl's  necessi- 
ties, too,  prescribe  such  a  course.  If  men  will  make  unjust 
laws,  it  is  only  right  that  men  shall  take  the  consequences. 
Women  will  evade  them. 

The  American  machine  works  at  a  great  loss  of  energy. 
And  in  nothing  is  it  so  spendthrift  as  with  a  woman's  age. 

The  charm  of  a  girl's  grace  and  beauty  is  one  of  the  few 
good  things  of  life,  and  civilization  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  she  shall  exercise  that  charm  as  long  as  possible.  In 
the  West  and  South,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  girl's  social 
life  expires  at  the  end  of  two  seasons.  This  is  unfair,  and  it 
is  worse  than  unfair,  it  is  uneconomic.  The  result  is  that  if 
a  girl  is  not  married  under  twenty,  she  is  not  apt  to  be  mar- 
ried at  all.  The  American  man  does  not  seem  to  take  to  a 
girl  unless  she  is  young,  and  especially  unless  she  is  "  new." 
There  is  a  feeling  latent  in  his  mind  that  the  longer  she  is  in 
this  wicked  world  the  worse  it  will  be  for  her  and  the  worse 
for  him.  However,  as  American  society  rests  upon  a  purely 
emotional  basis,  it  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps,  that  he  should 
seek  her  out  in  the  spring-time  of  her  life. 

In  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia,  though,  strange  to  say, 
not  in  Boston,  quite  a  different  state  of  things  exists.  There 
the  debutante,  instead  of  being  Irom  her  novelty  the  centre 
of  all  attraction,  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it.  She  must  win 
her  way  to  favor.  She  must  prove  that  she  is  interesting, 
for  the  presumption  is  that  she  is  crude.  She  has  this  con- 
solation, however,  she  may  be  a  long  while  be  oming  a  belle, 
but  once  popular,  she  remains  so.  This  is  a  significant  fact, 
and  well  worth  attending  to. 

Look  through  the  social  columns  of  a  Western  paper  and 
you  will  find  that  a  girl  drops  out  after  two  or  three  years. 
Look  through  those  of  an  Eastern  paper,  say  the  New  York 
Home  Journal,  for  instance,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
last  ten  years  certain  unmarried  women  have  been  quoted  as 
young  girls  and  belles. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  Western  girl  conceals  herage, 
is  fearful  lest  she  may  be  considered  too  old.  The  Eastern 
girl,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  proud  of  having  had  her  two 
or  three  seasons,  and  is  apt  to  be  offended  if  you  think  her 
too  young. 

I  once  traveled  through  California  in  company  with  some 
New  Yorkers,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  young  lady  of  the 
party.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  say  good-bye,  she 
asked  me  in  the  purest  spirit  of  hospitality  to  look  her  up 
when  I  came  to  New  York. 

"  I  think  we  can  make  it  pleasant  for  you,"  she  said,  quiet- 
ly.    "  In  another  year,  you  know,  I  shall  be  an  old  girl." 

"Nonsense  !"  said  I,  with  a  rudeness  intended  for  gallantry. 

"Yes  I  will,  too,"  she  replied,  not  a  little  put  out.  "I 
shall  go  everywhere  then." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


Ombres  de  mes  ancelres!  Here  was  a  girl  who  was  actu- 
ally looking  forward  to  being  old. 

But  how  about  those  girls  who  you  say  appear  in  the  Home 
Journal  for  ten  years?  some  skeptic  may  object.  By  all 
righte  they  ought  to  be  by  this  time  fearfully  old  and  ugly. 
Stop  a  moment,  my  friend.  Are  you  not  a  little  hasty? 
Have  you  seen  ttoese  regal  and  ethereal  creatures  whom 
you  so  rashly  pronounce  old  and  ugly  simply  because  they 
have  arrived  at  the  prime  of  womanhood  ?  You  would  not 
apply  this  rule  to  the  actress  on  the  stage,  would  you  ?  Then 
why  do  you  apply  it  to  the  lady  in  the  ball-room  ? 

Apropos  of  this,  the  elegant  Sainte-Beuve  relates,  in  one  of 
his  charming  "  Lundis,"  that  in  the  Mardi-gras  of  the  year 
1763,  there  was  given  at  court  a  ball  which  was  called  "Le  Bal 
des  Meres."  Young  people,  to  speak  properly,  were  but  spec- 
tators, and  only  women  of  thirty  and  over  were  allowed  to 
dance.  A  gentleman  of  the  court,  who  was  both  a  wit  and 
poet,  made  some  pretty  verses  on  the  subject. 

"  In  more  than  one  month  do  flowers  bloom,"  he  slyly  in- 
timates. , 

"  And  all  roses  are  sisters." 

The  most  agreeable  couplet  of  this  charming  chansonette 
is  simply  untranslatable.     I  give  it  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

"  Belles  qui  former  des  progTes 
Trente  ans  est  pour  vous  le  bel  age, 
Vous  n'en  avez  pas  moins  d'attraits, 
Vous  en  connaissez  mieux  l'usage. 
C'est  le  vrai  moment  d'etre  heureux, 
On  plak  autant,  on  aime  mieux. 
E/ifans  di  quinxe  ans, 
Laisser  danser  vos  mamans." 

Children  of  fifteen, 

Let  your  mothers  danoe  1 

This  refrain  should  be  startling  to  American  ears. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  about  seven  years  ago  some 
assemblies  were  given  in  New  York,  when  pretty  much  the 
same  rules  prevailed.  They  were  called  the  Ancient  and 
Honorables,  and  were  intended  as  a  passing  lesson  to  the 
young  girls  who  had  presumed  to  get  up  some  assemblies  of 
their  own  in  which  young  married  women  were  correspond- 
ingly excluded.  They  have  had  their  "  Bal  des  Meres  "  in 
New  York.  How  long  will  it  be,  I  wonder,  before  we  have 
ours  in  San  Francisco  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  American  or  umnatron- 
ized  system  that,  socially  at  least,  the  family  is  not  recog- 
nized. If  a  young  man  calls  on  a  girl,  he  never  sees  the 
mother,  except  by  accident.  He  is  lucky,  in  fact,  if  he  even 
gets  inside  the  house,  for  it  is  tee  to  one  that  the  girl  will  re- 
ceive him  on  the  door-steps.  The  American  stoop  system 
has  grown  to  what  seem,  to  a  stranger  really  fearful  propor- 
tions. I  have  myself  seen  eleven  men  on  one  stoop ;  two 
in  the  places  of  honor,  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  girl,  and 
three  on  each  of  the  lower  steps.  An  unmatronized  girl 
counts  with  as  much  pride  these  beaux  on  her  door-steps  as 
does  the  matronized  girl  her  favors  in  the  german,  and  it 
would  seem,  although  a  girl  can  be  taken  anywhere  aiuay 
from  home,  there  she  can  receive  you  only  on  the  threshold. 

I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  unmatronized  girl  on 
board  of  a  river  steamboat,  which  the  principal  hotel  of 
Louisville  had  chartered  for  weekly  excursions  down  the 
Ohio.  As  I  was  a  stranger  in  town,  and  had  nothing  bet- 
ter to  do,  I  strolled  down  to  the  river  side,  and,  by  the  right 
of  a  hotel  guest,  speedily  became  one  of  the  excursionists. 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  under  way.  My  fellow-pas- 
sengers were  mostly  young  people,  and  decidedly  chacun 
avec  sa  chaacne.  I  leaned  over  the  rail,  therefore,  and 
watched  the  seething  molecules  of  muddy  water,  and  the  far, 
low-lying  banks  of  the  river,  almost  lost  in  thought,  when  an 
acquaintance  of  mine — my  only  one,  perhaps,  in  Louisville — 
took  me  by  the  arm. 

"  There's  a  young  lady  wants  to  know  you,"  he  said ; 
"let  me  introduce  you." 

This  was  prompt  and  business-like,  and  I  obeyed.  As  we 
approached  I  caught  sight  of  the  young  woman  who  had 
been  so  flattering  in  her  interest.  I  was  not  favorably  im- 
pressed. Her  costume,  was  an  improvised  affair,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  a  linen  traveling  dress  such  as  brides 
wear — only  they  wear  it  with  care — but  which  only  succeed- 
ed in  looking  painfully  like  a  man's  duster.  Her  face  was 
powdered,  rouged — yea,  even  the  veins  thereof  were  blued. 
Her  hair  was  of  a  streaky  yellow,  and  black  at  the  roots. 
Her  whole  appearance  was  demi-mondish  and  disreputable 
in  the  extreme. 

As  I  advanced  she  dropped  a  shabby-looking  fan.  I 
picked  up  the  article  and  presented  it  to  her,  and  was  pre- 
sented in  turn.  With  an  air  of  fashionable  elegance  that 
agreed  badly  with  her  appearance,  she  opened  the  conver- 
sation : 

"  I  think  New  York  society  is  awfully  shoddy." 

Now,  as  I  had  just  come  from  New  York — had  never,  in 
fact,  lived  in  any  other  plaee,  and  had  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  New  York  and  everything  appertaining  thereto 
were  simply  perfection — this  was  irritating,  to  say  the  least. 
I  remarked,  in  as  polite  a  manner  as  I  could  command,  that 
though  undoubtedly  it  was  somewhat  expensive  to  maintain 
one's  position  in  New  York  properly,  I  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  mere  possession  of  money  alone  entitled  one  to  a  place 
in  its  society. 

"Well,  now,  it  does,"  replied  the  damsel,  pertly.  "I  go 
nowhere  in  New  York,  and  I  go  everywhere  in  Louisville. 
In  New  York  it's  all  a  matter  of  money.  In  Louisville  it's 
aristocracy  and  blue  blood." 

To  this  astounding  paradox  I  had  little  to  say,  but  I  did 
not  fail  to  observe  there  are  a  thousand  airs  and  graces 
which  we  tolerate  in  a  pretty  woman,  but  which  in  an  ugly 
woman  we  abhor  utterly. 

"  You  wouldn't  believe  it,"  she  continued.  "  Why,  I  can't 
paint  in  New  York  at  all.  When  I  go  down  Broadway  all 
the  men  turn  around  and  look  at  me." 

"You  don't  say  so  !"  said  I,  less  surprised  at  the  fact  than 
that  she  should  relate  it. 

_"  Yes,  indeed,  the  rude  creatures,"  and  for  a  moment  the 
fair  being  looked  positively  fierce  in  the  memory  of  her 
wrongs. 

But  she  soon  forgot  her  troubles  in  detailing  to  me  one  by 
one  the  mysteries  of  her  toilette  ;  what  her  father  allowed 
her  for  dress  ;  how  little  fathers  knew  what  was  required  ; 
how  well  she  succeeded  under  the  circumstances ;  how  much 
better  than  May  This  and  Sue  That. 


"  Oh,  yes.  We  girls  that  haven't  got  much  have  to  man- 
age. Now,  there's  red  tooth-powder,"  she  added,  in  a  lower 
tone  ;  "  it's  just  as  good  as  rouge,  and  ever  so  much  cheaper." 

"  No!"  I  exclaimed,  dramatically,  falling  in  spite  of  my- 
self into  the  humor  of  the  situation. 

"Yes,  it  is,  and  if  you  won't  tell  anybody  I'll  let  you  into 
a  secret.     I  use  it  myself." 

There  was  something  so  absurd  in  the  manner  in  which 
she  imparted  her  extension  6f  the  use  of  tooth-powders,  that 
I  could  not  forbear  smiling.  This,  unfortunately,  only  had 
the  effect  of  encouraging  her  the  more.  Hastening  to  keep 
up  the  good  impression  she  had  made,  she  chattered  on  : 

"  Sue,  and  Alice,  and  Jane,  and  Eliza,  and  lots  of  other 
of  us  girls  went  down  the  river  together,"  said  she,  with  a  lit- 
tle laugh,  intended  to  show  how  amiable  she  was.  "  There 
were  only  three  men,  and  they  were  all  attentive  to  me.  The 
rest  of  the  girls  were  so  jealous  ! "  And  she  gave  a  giggle, 
and  looked  coquettishly  at  me  over  her  dilapidated  fan. 

"  Confound  the  woman's  conceit  ! "  I  muttered  to  myself, 
and  began  to  look  around  me  for  a  chance  of  escape,  Un- 
fortunately, the  rest  of  the  party  were  the  whole  length  of 
a  deck  away.  I  could  not  leave  her  standing  there  alone. 
In  those  days — never  mind  who  was  the  female — I  owed  al- 
legiance to  the  petticoat.  Besides,  this  female  had  double 
claims  on  my  magnanimity.  She  was  no  longer  young — 
older  than  I,  in  fact.  "  No,  I  will  never  desert  a  woman  in 
distress,"  I  cried,  chivalrously  ;  "  I  will  bear  all." 

About  the  time  I  reached  this  heroic  determination,  some- 
thing on  the  upper  deck  attracted  my  companion's  attention. 
Almost  unconsciously  I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  and 
saw  a  large  and  beefy  individual  standing  near  the  captain's 
office,  and  fiercely  smoking  a  huge  cigar.  He  was  evidently 
much  absorbed  in  this  occupation,  and  ever  and  anon  he 
would  cock  an  eye,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry,  in  the  direction 
of  the  smoke-stack.  His  mustache  was  of  the  shoe-brush 
order.  His  costume,  since  become  quite  familiar  to  me,  was 
a  black  frock-coat,  black  waistcoat,  black  trousers,  and  a 
black  grcs-grain  tie,  with  a  cameo  pin  beneath  the  joint. 
His  hands  were  in  his  pockets;  his  whole  appearance  coarse 
and  offensive.     Still  he  was  my  only  hope. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? "  I  inquire,  feebly. 

"  Oh,  he's  only  Tom.  Don't  you  know  Tom  ?  He's  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine.  Tom  !  Tom  !  come  down  here," 
she  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice  ;  "  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  somebody." 

"Tom,"  as  she  familiarly  called  him,  gave  one  glance 
downward,  imparted  an  upward  elevation  to  his  cigar, 
walked  coolly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  belle  of  Louisville  was  nothing  disconcerted  by  this 
foul  desertion  of  her  fireux  chevalier,  and  after  remarking 
that  "  it's  just  like  Tom,"  continued  her  communications. 
She  had  a  friend ;  her  friend  had  a  brother.  The  brother 
was  very  handsome.  Her  friend  wanted  her  to  marry  the 
brother.  Had  he  any  money  ?  No  ;  but  he  had  lots  of  blue 
blood.  She  didn't  want  him  then — she  had  blue  blood 
enough  for  two. 

"  Let's  go  see  your  sister,"  I  gasped. 

I  just  knew  her  sister  by  sight,  and  that  was  all.  It  might 
be  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  I  thought.  But  no 
matter.     Something  had  to  be  done. 

"  Oh,  yes — Liz.  Liz  and  I  are  twins,  you  know,"  she  con- 
fided, as  we  took  our  way  to  where  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  standing.  "  It's  very  embarrassing.  We  looked  so 
much  alike  that  we  had  to  go  around  with  pink  and  blue 
ribbons  on,  so  that  we  could  be  told  apart.  So  one  day 
I  says  to  Liz,  '  One  of  us  must  do  the  pretty,  and  one  of  us 
must  do  the  smart.  Which  will  you  do?'  'I'll  do  the 
smart,'  says  Liz.  '  Very  well,  then,  I'll  dye  my  hair  and 
you'll  keep  yours.'     So,  you  see,  now  we  are  very  different." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  quite  different." 

Lizzie  was  a  short,  stout,  rather  good-looking  girl,  with 
the  immense  advantage  of  having  her  own  complexion  and 
hair,  besides  being  undoubtedly  six  years  younger  than  her 
sister.  As  we  apprached  the  group  I  felt  painfully  con- 
scious that  the  fair  Lizzie's  eyes  were  upon  me.  Casting  a 
reproachful  glance  at  her  sister  and  a  pitying  smile  on  me, 
the  poor  moth  in  the  candle,  she  said,  in  a  tone  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  all  around. 

"  It's  too  bad,  Nannie,  it's  really  too  bad.  You  are  such 
a  cradle-snatcher." 

This  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  I  have  drawn,  and  the  un- 
matronized plan  surely  is  not  without  some  flaws  ;  but  they 
are  as  clearly  the  result  of  the  system  as  the  system  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  American  life  and  manners. 

The  first  dawn  of  social  life  in  America  found  the  man  the 
protector  of  the  young  girl.  He  had  fought  for  her,  worked 
for  her,  would  die  for  her.  And  when,  as  a  result  of  his  labor, 
peace  and  luxury  followed,  it  seemed  ungenerous  and  unjust 
that  as  he  had  begun  so  he  should  not  continue.  A  natural 
feeling  this,  but  none  the  less  the  entering  wedge  of  future 
trouble.  The  mother  was  no  longer  necessary,  socially,  to 
her  daughter. 

When  the  principles  of  social  life  were,  if  I  may  so  say,  in 
suspension,  this  occasioned  no  immediate  embarrassment. 
But  society  can  not  long  remain  a  mere  idea.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  crystallize  and  resolve  itself  into  an  institution. 
The  increasing  number  of  applicants  for  social  place,  and 
the  small  size  of  the  American  house,  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  It  became  necessary  to  choose  between  the  married 
woman  and  the  young  girl.  The  married  woman  was  the  ele- 
ment most  easily  spared,  and,  as  a  consequence,  she  retired. 

The  retirement  of  the  married  woman  was  not  voluntary, 
but  enforced.  If  any  evidence  of  the  fact  is  required,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  action  taken  by  the  young  ladies  of  a 
Kentucky  town  in  reference  to  their  annual  assemblies. 
The  young  men  of  the  place,  animated  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive desire,  were  rash  enough  to  ask  four  married  ladies 
belonging  to  the  oldest  families  of  the  State  to  officiate  as 
matrons.  With  much  difficulty  they  were  induced  to  accept 
the  thankless  honor;  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  their  delicate  and  responsible  duties,  the  girls  struck  in 
a  body  and  refused  to  go  ! 

In  spite  of  the  unmatronized  girl's  antipathy  to  matrons, 
however,  there  would  seem  to  be,  in  large  places  at  least, 
some  serious  reasons  for  their  existence. 

The  anecdote  is  told  of  a  young  lady — unmatronized,  of 
course — who  went  to  the  theatre  in  New  York  with  a  French 
baron.  Everything  went  on  swimmingly  for  a  while.  The 
French  baron  voted  the  American  plan  a  decided  success. 


Arrived  at  the  young  lady's  house,  however,  there  was  a 
slight  hitch.  The  young  lady  had  forgotten  her  latch-key. 
The  servants  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  bell.  Apparently 
no  one  was  at  home.  Every  expedient  was  tried  and  ex- 
hausted. The  French  baron  had  thrown  away  all  his  small 
change  against  the  window,  and  was  beginning  with  the  gold, 
when  the  policeman  on  the  beat  approached  them,  and  told 
them  to  move  on.  He  would  listen  to  no  explanations. 
"  Move  on  ! "  he  said.  But  where  ?  The  French  baron 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  half  past  one.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  A  brilliant  idea  struck  him.  He  ordered  a  cab, 
drove  to  a  neighboring  hotel,  placed  the  girl  in  the  ladies' 
sitting-room,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  apartments  of  his 
dearest  friend. 

"  Auguste  ! " 

"  Eh  bien." 

"Auguste,  leve-toi." 

"  Qu'y  a-t-il  ?  » 

"  Leve-toi,  Auguste,  je  t'implore  ! " 

Auguste,  very  loth,  complied.  Then  followed  a  long  ex- 
planation by  the  baron,  interrupted  by  sundry  incredulous 
ejaculations  from  his  friend. 

"  Mais,  mon  Dieu,  mon  cher,"  Auguste  asks  finally,  "com- 
ment arrive-t-il  tout  cela  ? " 

"  Dame !     Puisque  c'est  la  coutume  en  Amerique." 

This  was  a  crusher.  Auguste  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
cooperating,  a  room  was  engaged  for  the  young  lady.  The 
two  men  kept  guard  in  the  hall  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
the  baron,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  drew  up  apro- 
ces-verbal  as  to  the  exact  occurrences  of  the  evening,  which, 
with  the  conviction  of  having  acted  with  chivalry  and  gen- 
tlemanliness  under  trying  circumstances,  he  presented  to 
the  parents  of  the  young  lady. 

One  of  the  immediate  inconveniences  that  resulted  from  the 
exclusion  of  the  married  woman  was  that  no  fit  social  envi- 
ronment remained  in  which  a  girl  could  receive  a  proper  ed- 
ucation from  the  world.  Another  was,  that  from  being  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her  family,  she  became  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  upon  the  man.  Other  girls  followed 
quickly  in  the  train.  Girls  began  to  use  bad  grammar.  Pow- 
dered and  rouged,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  fashionable — be- 
cause it  was  done  in  Paris ! — forgetting  that  if  une  dame  Pari- 
sienne  uses  cosmetics  it  is  to  repair  waste,  not  to  bring  waste 
on.  Being  under  humiliating  obligations  to  the  men,  she 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  their  equally  humiliating  dictation. 
The  system  that  was  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit  of  liberty 
became,  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  through  the  operation  of  a 
tendency  surely  destructive  to  ideals,  something  worse  than 
a  tyranny. 

Let  not  anything  I  have  said,  however,  be  taken  in  dero- 
gation of  the  essential  qualities  of  the  American  girl.  No 
nobler,  no  purer,  no  more  true-devoted  woman  lives.  At 
her  worst  she  is  to  be  preferred  above  the  women  of  all  other 
lands. 

Perhaps  all  the  advantages  which  the  matronized  girl  pos- 
sesses over  her  less  favored  sister  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
impression  that  they  both  produce.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  interesting  in  seeing  a  girl  enter  a  ball-room  with 
her  mother.  You  catch  sight  of  them  in  the  hall.  They  are 
both  in  opera  cloaks.  The  fresh  and  girlish  beauty  of  the 
one  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  maturer  charm  of  the  other. 
The  young  girl,  more  energetic,  perhaps,  than  her  more  dig- 
nified mamma,  forges  ahead,  and  is  soon  on  the  landing  of 
the  stairs  looking  down,  her  eyes  flashing  with  eager  antici- 
pation, upon  the  scene  below.  Her  mother  ascends  more 
quietly,  but,  as  she  passes,  bestows  upon  you  a  glance  of 
frank  approval,  which  flatters  you  the  more  as  it  comes  from 
a  woman  of  the  world.  You  await  their  reappearance  al- 
most with  impatience.  Will  they  never  come!  Ah,  yes; 
there  they  are.  You  advance,  and  in  a  few  moments  you 
find  yourself  talking  even  with  animation,  and  when  by  a  lit- 
tle manoeuvre  you  succeed  in  detaching  from  her  mamma 
this  bud  of  loveliness  in  baby-low  neck  and  white  tulle, 
you  feel  a  pleasure  in  which  there  is  no  alloy.  The  whiff  of 
subtile  perfume,  the  perfection  of  toilette,  a  nameless  ele- 
gance of  manner,  betokening  the  girl  who  is  cared  for — all 
these  minutiae  conspire  against  you.  Woman  becomes  so 
sweet  a  mystery  that  you  would  not  analyze  her  even  if 
you  could. 

How  different  is  it  with  the  unmatronized  girl !  She  ar- 
rives with  her  escort.  Escort,  faugh  !  The  very  word  be- 
comes a  verbal  nuisance.  Your  attention  is  ever  being 
fatally  distracted  from  the  girl  to  the  man.  If  he  is  ignoble, 
you  feel  that  she,  for  the  time  being,  is  ignoble,  too.  If 
he  is  interesting,  you  feel  that  she  is  interested  in  him,  and, 
consequently,  not  in  you.  The  unmatronized  girl  starts  offj 
therefore,  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage,  and  a  disadvantage 
which  no  one  realizes  better  than  she  does  herself.  As  a 
consequence,  the  escort  is  generally  ignored,  and  often  ter- 
rifically snubbed.  She  reserves  her  powers  for  pleasing  him 
for  the  ride  home. 

And  that  ride  home.  I  have  never  seen  a  girl  disappear 
in  a  cab  with  that  odious  social  necessity  without  my  blood 
fairly  boiling  with  indignation.  Her  last  word,  her  last  look, 
forsooth,  must  be  for  him  ;  and  by  virtue  of  what  right  ?  The 
right  of  contract  and  of  sale.  You  see  him  hand  her  to  his 
carriage.  You  see  him  tell  the  hackman  her  address.  With 
an  air  of  ownership  he  closes  the  door  of  the  cab  behind  him. 
They  fall  back  on  the  cushions  of  the  carriage ;  the  girl  a 
little  wearily,  perhaps — the  man,  with  a  fatuous  smile,  in 
which  you  almost  detect  an  element  of  triumph.  Now,  at 
least,  he  has  her  to  himself.  The  scene  is  quite  enough  to 
dispel  any  illusion  of  the  evening.  It  is  one  I  never  look 
upon,  if  I  can  help  it,  for  it  will  not  bear  analysis. 

The  credit  of  inventing,  or  at  least  perfecting,  this  system 
belongs  to  America,  and  America  alone.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  a  system  founded  on  such  a  basis, 
and  carried  on  such  a  scale,  ever  been  successfully  maintained. 
It  is  proper  to  note,  however,  that  it  has  yet  to  stand  the 
test  of  time.  Who  will  not  watch  with  interest  the  future 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  of  American  experiments  ? 
San  Francisco,  July,  1883.  Albert  Savarus. 


That  handsome  but  very  eccentric  woman,  says  the  Lon- 
don Truth,  Princess  Pignatelli,  is  about  to  become  a  public 
singer,  to  the  great  disgust  of  her  relations,  whom  she  de- 
lights in  tormenting.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  beautiful 
Countess  Potocka,  of  Vienna,  with  whom  she  is  at  daggers 
drawn. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Chamberlaine,  the  American  beauty,  was  heard  to 
address  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  "  Jumbo  "  at  Homburg  last 
fall. 

Johanna  Wagner,  niece  of  the  great  composer,  has  been 
appointed  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Munich  Conserva 
tory.  She  is  the  first  woman  ever  chosen  for  such  a  profes 
sorship  in  Germany. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  the  novelist,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  three  things  necessary  for  writing  a 
novel  are  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  the  first  to  be  used  with 
brains,  the  second  with  imagination,  and  the  third  with  gen- 
erosity. 

The  Princess  Thyra,  a  sister  of  the  lovely  Princess  of 
Wales,  is  so  plain  that  when  the  Prince  Imperial  went  to 
Denmark  to  woo  her  he  was  aghast,  and  returned  precipi- 
tately to  England.  Afterward  the  princess  married  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  boasts,  among  other  possessions, 
the  worst  temper  in  Europe. 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  says  she  finds  life  in 
London,  on  the  whole,  rather  dull,  and  her  duties  as  teacher 
in  the  new  Royal  College  of  Music  neither  onerous  nor  ex- 
citing, but  very  wearisome.  She  thinks  London  is  a  place 
that  never  changes,  and  agrees  with  her  old  friend,  Sir  Julius 
Benedict,  in  looking  upon  the  bulk  of  modern  music — except 
Gounod's — as  trash. 

Bjornsterne  Bjdrnson  is  an  easy  and  rapid,  but  fitful  wri- 
ter. Sometimes  his  pen  will  be  seized  by  an  inspiration, 
and  reel  off  whole  chapters  in  a  few  hours.  He  never  re- 
vises or  corrects,  or  even  reads,  a  manuscript  after  writing  it. 
The  forenoon  is  his  work-time,  and  he  does  not  care  if  his 
desk  is  surrounded  by  a  score  of  visitors,  talking,  or  by  a 
dozen  romping  children  at  play.  Nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake, he  says,  can  disturb  his  flow  of  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  friends  contradict  the  renewed  story 
of  her  engagement  to  the  Marquis  de  Leuville.  Mrs.  Leslie 
was  in  London,  during  June,  in  the  height  of  the  season. 
Lord  Houghton  gave  a  luncheon  to  her,  and  in  various  ways 
she  met  a  great  deal  of  the  literary  society  of  London.  But 
the  compliment  which  she  doubtless  prizes  the  most  was  the 
personal  attention  of  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Illus- 
trated News,  in  calling  to  escort  her  over  his  establishment 
and  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with  her  own. 

Rumor  has  it  that  Nilsson  is  about  to  write  her  memoirs, 
or  rather  the  lyrical  and  artistic  history  of  her  times,  as  she 
intends  reviewing  all  the  prominent  male  and  female  singers 
of  the  present  age.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  hard  task,  full  of 
temptations  as  well  as  perils.  Were  it  not  that  the  name  of 
the  paper  in  which  the  memoirs  are  to  appear,  and  the  date 
of  the  publication,  are  already  circulated  in  Paris,  it  might 
well  be  doubted  whether  Nilsson  is  imprudent  enough  to  rush 
into  an  enterprise  which  is  liable  to  make  many  enemies 
for  her. 

Charles  Gounod,  the  illustrious  composer,  lives  in  Paris  in 
a  superb  mansion  of  unique  design.  It  has  the  severely  sol- 
emn aspect  of  a  monastery,  and  there  are  stern-looking  locks, 
grim  iron  gratings,  gloomy  passages,  and  a  huge,  mysterious 
staircase.  But  the  locks  and  gratings  are  adorned  with 
graceful  female  heads,  the  passages  lighted  up  with  beauti- 
ful pictures  and  statuary,  and  the  stairs,  richly  carpeted, 
lead  up  to  the  master's  room,  a  huge,  light,  airy  apartment, 
containing  massive  furniture,  a  big  organ,  and  a  desk-piano, 
at  which  he  can  sit  and  compose  music  and  write  it  down  at 
once. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  seen  recently  wandering  about  the  lobbies 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  big  box  in  his  hands. 
Whenever  he  met  a  friend  he  would  pause  and  give  him 
something  from  it.  Curiosity  was  excited  among  those  not 
thus  favored  to  know  what  the  box  contained,  and  specula- 
tions were  rife  as  to  what  form  of  dynamite  cartridges  was 
being  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  third  party. 
The  box  was  full  of  peaches,  big,  luscious  American  peaches, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  Irish  leader  by  his  brother  John, 
who  is  reputed  to  have  one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the 
world. 

A  Canadian  writes  home  to  the  Toronto  Mail  that  he  saw 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Hurlingham  the  other 
day.  "  The  Prince,"  he  says,  "  struck  me  as  being  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  man,  slightly  bald,  but  with  a  splendid 
sparkling  eye,  good  healthy  color,  and  a  handsome  and  well- 
trimmed,  glossy  beard  ;  he  looks  the  very  picture  of  manly 
health.  He  is  so  like  his  portraits  that  even  one  who  had 
never  seen  him  before  could  have  no  difficulty  in  picking 
him  out  in  a  crowd.  He  looked  every  inch  a  prince,  and  a 
jolly  good  fellow.  The  Princess  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest lady  in  England.  Of  course,  as  to  this  I  can  not 
judge,  but  I  do  know  that  she  is  not  only  good  looking,  but 
intellectual  looking  as  well,  and  has  about  her  every  action 
that  charming  sweetness  of  manner  which  has  made  her 
name  a  synonym  in  this  country  for  all  that  is  good  and 
womanly." 

James  Payn,  the  novelist,  lives  in  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive houses  in  Maida  Vale,  London,  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  there,  except,  of  course,  when  at  his  office.  He  says 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  never  took  part  in  any  games  or 
sports,  and  to  this  day  doesn't  know  anything  about  cricket, 
tennis,  croquet,  rowing,  yachting,  horseback  riding,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  He  doesn't  take  any  recreation  now  ;  not 
even  walking,  or  going  to  the  theatre.  Leaving  his  house  in 
the  morning,  he  goes  to  the  nearest  cab-stand  — about  twenty 
steps  from  his  door — and  rides  to  his  office.  From  ten  to 
one  o'clock  he  writes  fiction,  and  then  walks — one  block — 
to  the  Reform  Club  and  takes  lunch  with  his  old  friend, 
William  Black.  Then  he  goes  back  and  reads  MSS.  and 
proofs  until  four  o'clock,  when  he  returns  to  the  club  and 
plays  whist  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  he  rides  home, 
dines,  dozes  in  his  chair,  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  ten  hours, 
gets  up  and  takes  breakfast,  and  starts  off  again  on  the  same 
routine,  which  he  repeats  day  after  day,  with  no  variation 
or  shadow  of  turning.  He  smokes  forty  or  fifty  pipes  of 
tobacco  a  day ;  in  fact,  he  smokes  constantly.  He  writes  an 
execrable  hand,  and  has  his  daughter  copy  all  his  MSS.  with 
a  type- writer  to  send  to  the  printer. 


AN    OCTAVE    OF    ROUNDELS. 


FROM  SWINBJRNE'5  NEW  BOOK. 


The  Roundel. 
A  roundel  is  wrought  as  a  ring  or  a  star-bright  sphere, 
With  craft  of  delight,  and  with  cunning  «of  sound  unsought, 
That  the  heart  of  the  hearer  may  smile  if  to  pleasure  his  ear 
A  roundel  is  wrought. 

Its  jewel  of  music  is  carven  of  all  or  of  aught — 
Love,  laughter,  or  mourning— remembrance  of  rapture  or  fear- 
That  fancy  may  fashion  to  hang  in  the  ear  of  thought. 

As  a  bird's  quick  song  runs  round,  and  the  hearts  in  us  hear 
Pause  answer  to  pause,  and  again  the  same  strain  caught ; 
So  moves  the  device  whence,  round  as  a  pearl  or  a  tear, 
A  roundel  is  wrought. 


Ventimiglia. 

The  sky  and  sea  glanced  hard,  and  bright,  and  blank ; 

Down  the  one  steep  street,  with  slow  steps  firm  and  free. 

A  tall  girl  paced,  with  eyes  too  proud  to  thank 

The  sky  and  sea. 

One  dead  flat  sapphire,  void  of  wrath  or  glee, 
Through  bay  on  bay  shone  blind  from  bank  to  bank 
The  weary  Mediterranean,  drear  to  see. 

More  deep,  more  living  shone  her  eyes  that  drank 
The  breathless  light,  and  shed  again  on  me, 
Till  pale  before  their  splendor  waned  and  shrank 
The  sky  and  sea. 


Babyhood, 
A  baby  shines  as  bright, 
If  winter  or  if  May  be, 
In  eyes  that  keep  in  sight 

A  baby. 

Though  dark  the  skies  or  gray  be, 
It  fills  our  eyes  with  light, 
If  midnight  or  midday  be. 

Love  hails  it,  day  and  night. 
The  sweetest  thing  that  may  be, 
Yet  can  not  praise  aright 
A  baby. 


Etude  R&liste. 
A  baby's  feet,  like  sea-shells  pink, 
Might  tempt,  should  heaven  see  meet, 
An  angel's  lips  to  kiss,  we  think, 
A  baby's  feet. 

Like  rose-hued  sea-flowers  toward  the  heat 
They  stretch,  and  spread,  and  wink 
Their  ten  soft  buds  that  part  and  meet. 

No  flower-bells  that  expand  and  shrink 
Gleam  half  so  heavenly  sweet 
As  shine  on  life's  untrodden  brink 
A  baby's  feet. 


A  Baby's  Death. 
The  little  eyes  that  never  knew 
Light  other  than  of  dawning  skies. 
What  new  life  now  lights  up  anew 
The  little  eyes? 

Who  knows  but  on  their  sleep  may  rise 
Such  light  as  never  heaven  let  through 
To  lighten  earth  from  Paradise? 

No  storm,  we  know,  may  change  the  blue 
Soft  heaven  that  haply  death  descries ; 
No  tears,  like  these  in  ours,  bedew 
The  little  eyes. 

Angel  by  name  Love  called  him,  seeing  so  fair 

The  sweet  small  frame ; 
Meet  to  be  called,  if  ever  man's  child  were, 

Angel  by  name. 

Rose-bright  and  warm  from  heaven's  own  heart  he  came, 

And  might  not  bear 
The  cloud  that  covers  earth's  wan  face  with  shame. 

His  little  light  of  life  was  all  too  rare 

And  soft  a  flame  ; 
Heaven  yearned  for  him  till  angels  hailed  him  there 

Angel  by  name. 


In  Harbor. 
Good-night  and  good-bye  to  the  life  whose  signs  denote  us 
As  mourners  clothed  with  regret  for  the  life  gone  by ; 
To  the  waters  of  gloom  whence  winds  of  the  dayspring  float  us, 
Good-m'ght  and  good-bye. 

A  time  is  for  mourning,  a  season  for  grief  to  sigh ; 
But  were  we  not  fools  and  blind  by  day  to  devote  us 
As  thralls  to  the  darkness,  unseen  of  the  sun-dawn's  eye? 

We  have  drunken  of  Lethe  at  length,  we  have  eaten  of  lotus  ; 
What  hurts  it  us  here  that  sorrows  are  born  and  die? 
We  have  said  to  the  dream  that  caressed  and  the  dread  that  smote  us, 
Good-night  and  good-bye. 


Among  the  Channel  Islands. 

Across  and  along,  as  the  bay's  breadth  opens,  and  o'er  us 
Wild  autumn  exults  in  the  wind,  swift  rapture  and  strong 
Impels  us,  and  broader  the  wide  waves  brighten  before  us 
Across  and  along. 

The  whole  world's  heart  is  uplifted,  and  knows  not  wrong ; 
The  whole  world's  life  is  a  chant  to  the  sea-tide's  chorus; 
Are  we  not  as  waves  of  the  water,  as  notes  of  the  song  ? 

Like  children  unwom  of  the  passions  and  toils  that  wore  us, 
We  breast  for  a  season  the  breadth  of  the  seas  that  throng, 
Rejoicing  as  they,  to  be  borne  as  of  old  they  bore  us 
Across  and  along. 


Envoi. 
Fly,  white  butterflies  out  to  sea, 
Frail,  pale  wings  for  the  winds  to  try. 
Small  white  wings  that  we  scarce  can  see. 
Fly. 

Here  and  there  may  a  chance-caught  eye 
Note  in  a  score  of  you  twain  or  three 
Brighter  or  darker  of  tinge  or  dye. 

Some  fly  light  as  a  laugh  of  glee, 
Some  fly  soft  as  a  low,  long  sigh, 
All  to  the  haven  where  each  would  be. 
Fly. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Are  French  flats  healthy  ?  Yes,  very.  Are  the  people  in 
them  healthy  ?  No.  Why  ?  They  have  to  starve  and  go 
half  naked  to  pay  the  rent.  Why  are  these  flats  called  French 
flats  ?  To  distinguish  them  from  American  flats.  What  are 
American  flats?   The  people  who  live  in  French  flats. — Life. 

"  The  boat  has  turned  over  and  drowned  your  son,"  said  a 
man  approaching  a  fishing-party,  and  addressing  an  old  gen- 
tleman. "  Great  goodness  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  burst- 
ing into  tears  ;  "he  was  my  hope  in  this  life.  He  was  the 
best  boy  on  the  place  ;  and,  besides,  he  had  the  bait-cup  with 
him." — Arkansaw  Traveler. 


They  were  speaking  the  other  day,  before  an  academician, 
of  a  pretty  woman  whose  age  no  one  knew.  "  She's  thirty- 
five  years  old,"  said  a  lady  friend.  "  No,  forty-five."  "  No, 
fifty."  "  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  academician;  "  at  Paris  the 
women  are  always  thirty  or  sixty  ;  but  the  woman  of  forty 
does  not  exist." — Boston  Courier. 


Pupil  in  Latin  class  reading  from  Plautus  :  "  Me  quern 
dudum  dixeram."  Teacher — "  What  do  you  understand  by 
that  ? "  Pupil  [after  a  few  seconds'  hesitation] — "  I  can't  say 
exactly  ;  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  it  might  be  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  a  description  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake  of  Rev- 
erend Morgan  Dix  as  an  ecclesiastical  dude." — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

"  Aunty  dear,  the  young  artist,  Herr  Schmidt,  again  en- 
treated me  at  the  ball  last  evening  to  lend  him  my  photo- 
graph, which  he  says  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  in 
painting  his  new  pictures.  He  promises  to  return  it  as  soon 
as  the  picture  is  finished.  May  I  give  it  to  him?"  Aunt — 
"  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  if  you  inclose  wiih  it  a  pict- 
ure of  your  mother,  or  some  other  elderly  person  ;  to  send 
your  picture  alone  would  be  a  terrible  breach  of  etiquette." 
— Fliegende  Blatter. 

Beside  each  plate  at  a  recent  dinner  in  Paris  was  a  tele- 
phone which  was  connected  with  a  distant  saloon,  where  a 
"  superb  orchestra"  was  playing.  It  would  not  do  to  try  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  this  country.  The  effect  of  the  music 
would  be  ruined  amid  cries  of  "  Hello  !  central  office  ! 
Connect  4007  with  83  !  Blast  the  thing  !  Don't  under- 
stand 1  You're  too  near  !  Stand  back  a  little  !  What  d'ye 
say  !  I  can't  hear  a  word  !  Hello  !  -^-^  ■  — — 
! " — Boston  Transcript. 


No,  dear  boy,  she  didn't  sell  us  a  book.  Oh,  yes,  she 
wanted  to.  At  least  that  is  what  we  gathered  from  the  gen- 
eral drift  of  her  conversation  during  the  forty-seven  minutes 
she  spent  in  this  office.  Yes,  she  told  us  all  about  the  book. 
Yes,  we  know  she  is  supporting  an  aged  mother  and  three 
invalid  sisters.  Certainly,  we  know  that  we  could  have  taken 
the  book  in  parts,  to  be  delivered  monthly.  Of  course,  we 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  authentic  history  of 
the  war.  Did  she  go  out  of  the  office  before  she  got  ready  ? 
We  have  reason  to  believe  she  did  not.  Then  she  gave  us 
the  whole  misery  ?  Well,  if  she  kept  any  back  we  did'nt 
notice  it.  And  yet  we  didn't  buy  the  book?  That  is  what 
we  strive  to  whisper.  Yes,  thank  you,  we  believe  we  do  de- 
serve well  of  our  race.  No,  it  was  never  accomplished  be- 
fore. And  now  we  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Sulli- 
van.— Puck. 

Sitting  Bull :  This  illustrious  philanthropist  is  said  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Irish  Bulls,  although  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  derived  from  one  of 
the  Papal  Bulls  of  the  Xllth  century.  Sitting  Bull  was  born 
in  a  wigwam  forty-seven  years  ago,  and  has  made  many  a 
wig  warm  since.  He  embarked  in  the  cattle  and  hair  busi- 
ness when  a  mere  lad,  and  has  now  accumulated  a  fortune 
valued  at  several  hundred  scalps  and  several  kegs  of  fire 
water.  He  is  the  typical  Cooper  Indian,  and  dresses  exactly 
like  a  retail  tobacco  sign.  From  his  habit  of  assuming  a 
sedentary  position  upon  the  United  States  troops  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  he  received  his  title.  Sitting  Bull  has  recently 
become  a  Methodist.  He  intends  holding  a  camp  meeting 
this  summer,  to  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dr.  Potter,  Dr.  Dix, 
and  Mrs.  Devereux  are  cordially  invited,  and  it  is  hoped  they 
will  go. — Life. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Animal  Intelligence  "  Puck  recites 
some  anecdotes  throwing  light  on  the  question,  "  Do  Dudes 
Reason  ? "  They  can  distinguish  between  brands  of  cham- 
pagne by  the  labels  on  the  bottles,  and  add  up  the  totals  on 
the  restaurant  checks  which  the  waiters  give  them.  One  of 
them,  living  on  Fifth  Avenue,  went,  while  under  the  influence 
of  champagne,  and  paid  his  tailor's  bills.  A  dude  was  taken 
to  a  sparring-match  and  seemed  to  watch  it  with  much  inter- 
est. A  few  days  after  it  was  seen  going  through  the  same 
motions  with  another  dude,  and  imitating  the  affair  with  con- 
siderable accuracy.  During  this  clever  piece  of  mimicry,  it 
actually  hurt  its  knuckles  on  the  other's  teeth.  A  dude  of 
Madison  Avenue  was  recently  deprived  of  its  high  collar  by 
its  master.  The  grief  of  the  poor  animal  was  painful  to  wit- 
ness. It  refused  food,  and  could  not  be  tempted,  even  by 
Albert  biscuit  dipped  in  champagne.  On  the  collar  being 
returned  to  it,  it  manifested  a  lively  gratitude.  It  is  said  that 
the  genuineness  of  a  dude  may  be  tested  by  showing  it  a 
buckwheat-cake.  The  sham  dude  immediately  faints,  but 
the  true  dude  remains  for  some  hours  in  a  semi-paralyzed 
condition,  unable  to  move.  A  dude,  while  walking  with 
another  down  Broadway,  came  in  contact  with  a  slight  breeze 
and  was  thrown  to  the  hard  pavement.  Its  companion  at 
once  moved  toward  the  sufferer,  picked  it  up,  set  it  on  its 
feet,  and  carefully  dusted  off  its  clothes.  Some  observers 
claim  that  on  the  face  of  the  dude  thus  helped  there  was  the 
trace  of  an  expression  like  that  of  gratitude  toward  its  benev- 
olent companion.  It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  two  dudes 
near  Central  Park  conceived  an  affection  for  a  young  lady 
who,  out  of  kindness,  had  occasionally  noticed  them.  Hap- 
pening to  meet  near  her  door  they  engaged  in  a  combat, 
each  armed  with  a  feather.  They  fought  furiously,  and  the 
vanquished  dude  has  not  since  been  seen.  Puck  in  no  case 
gives  his  authority,  but  these  marvelous  stories  must  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


A  Letter  from  "  Bavardin." 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  chief  social  event  of  this  week 
has  been  the  wedding  of  Miss  Isabelle  Parrott  and  Mr.  A. 
Douglass  Dick,  the  interest  in  which  centred  at  San  Mateo. 
The  "high  contracting  parties"  (to  borrow  the  English 
phraseology)  both  being  Roman  Catholic,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  little  parish  chapel  there,  in  the  morning, 
and  the  wedding  itself  savored  largely  of  a  family  gathering, 
the  bridal  party  consisting  of  the  groom's  brothers  and  the 
bride's  sisters.  The  ushers  were  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Twiggs, 
McDowell,  and  Lieutenant  Payson.  The  guests  from  town 
were  not  very  numerous,  and  the  whole  affair  was  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  taste,  forming  thus  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  ostentatious  splendor  of  the  present-day  style 
of  nuptials.  The  floral  decorations  of  both  the  church  and 
the  Parrott  residence  were  profuse  and  beautiful.  The  bride 
and  her  sisters  looked  charming.  The  music  was  exception- 
ally good,  and  the  dejeuner  most  appetizing  and  heartily  en- 
joyed by  the  guests  ;  for  whether  it  was  the  long  trip  from 
town  or  the  fresh  country  air  which  was  the  cause  I  know 
not,  but  they  were  decidedly  and  unfashionably  hungry. 
The  many  friends  of  the  Parrott  family  who  had  come  to 
witness  Misslsabelle's  marriage  departed  with  the  hope  that 
either  May  or  Christine  would  give  them  another  opportu- 
nity for  spending  a  similar  day  ere  long.  Society  has  been 
exercising  itself  "  muchly "  over  the  coming  wedding  of 
Miss  Dora  Miller,  wondering  if  it  will  take  place  here  or  in 
Washington.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  young  lady  told  me, 
a  few  days  ago,  that  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  Wash- 
ington being  chosen  as  the  locale  of  the  bridal,  after  the 
return  thither  of  the  Senator  and  his  family  in  the  fall.  So 
San  Francisco  will  lose  not  only  the  young  lady  herself,  but 
a  brilliant  wedding.  However,  rumor  has  it  that  about  that 
time  another  wedding  will  take  place  here,  which  will  be  so 
magnificent  society  will  be  consoled,  and  practically  prove 
the  old  saying,  "  The  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of  another." 
Now,  who  the  bride  elect  is,  is  as  yet  known  but  to  the  inner 
circle.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  the  majority  of  the  beau  monde 
will  be  astonished.  This  one  item  I  am  privileged  to  give — 
i.  e.,  the  lady  has  been  a  bride  once  before.  The  affair  has 
been  kept  very  quiet.  The  fashionable  world  is  still  rural- 
izing. Ever  since  the  excitement  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
people  have  been  taking  country  pleasures  tranquilly,  in  a 
dolce  far  niente  style.  The  owners  of  country  homes  have 
been  having  a  series  of  guests  from  town,  and  have  made 
their  visits  the  occasion  for  picnics,  garden  parties,  etc.  Thus 
we  hear  of  a  very  pleasant  affair  given  by  Mrs.  Shafter,  in 
the  direction  of  Olema.  Another  by  Mrs.  Tubbs  ;  and  still 
another  by  Mrs.  Captain  Floyd,  at  her  Lake  County  resi- 
dence. Mrs.  Sanderson  tried  to  infuse  some  gayety  into  the 
life  of  Paraiso  Springs,  in  which  effort  she  was  ably  second- 
ed by  Mrs.  Towne;  but  there  were  not  sufficient  young 
people  there  to  keep  the  ball  rolling  long,  and  now  that  these 
ladies  have  returned  to  town,  quiet  will  doubtless  reign 
supreme  in  that  locality.  San  Rafael  has  at  length  got 
Mrs.  Hager  as  a  guest,  upon  which  fact  the  little  village 
is  to  be  congratulated,  as  the  lady  is  full  of  energy,  and 
strongly  imbued  with  the  desire  of  seeing  people  around 
her  enjoying  themselves,  and  ever  devising  ways  and  means 
of  setting  things  going.  The  Buckwheat  Club  over  there  in- 
dulged in  an  evening  spree  last  week,  and,  by  the  light  of 
Japanese  lanterns  hung  from  the  surrounding  trees,  danced 
and  had  a  merry  time  generally ;  if  only  from  the  novelty  ol 
the  thing,  it  was  voted  a  success.  The  chief  pleasure  of  the 
young  people  seems  to  lie  in  riding  on  horseback,  and  during 
the  recent  visit  of  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  quite  a  large  riding 
party  was  got  up  for  a  picnic  in  the  woods,  Miss  Hattie  show- 
ing herself  to  be  a  most  accomplished  horsewoman.  Surely, 
a  lady  who  rides  well  never  looks  to  more  advantage  than 
when  en  amazone.  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman  has  promised 
her  friends  a  fete  soon,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  be  a  garden 
party,  and  the  ladies  of  the  Tamalpais  are  contemplating  giv- 
ing a  calico  ball.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  that 
form  of  entertainment,  and  to  our  mind,  at  least,  the  girls 
never  look  so  bewitching  as  when  arrayed  in  the  fresh  dainty 
toilettes  prescribed  by  a  "  calico  "  ball.  The  friends  of  Mrs. 
Rosecrans  have  missed  that  amiable  lady  from  her  San  Ra- 
fael home  this  summer,  but  her  health  has  been  so  feeble 
that  the  General  decided  to  remain  on  the  eastern  side  of 
"the  Rockies."  Mrs.  Minnie  Tompkins  had  a  jolly  little 
party  the  other  evening,  at  which  young  Baldwin  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  musical  line.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  musical  talent  displayed  by  the  guests  in  gen- 
eral. The  colony  at  Lake  Tahoe  has  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  there  of  General  Barnes  and  family ;  his  son 
Willie,  fresh  from  his  studies  at  Harvard,  has  gone  for  recre 
ation  to  the  shores  of  that  lovely  lake.  The  Durbrows  are 
also  up  there ;  also  Miss  Katie  Bancroft.  This  young  lady 
has  proved  a  great  adept  at  fishing,  her  success  in  capturing 
the  finny  tribe  being  something  remarkable  The  Haggins 
are  still  there,  ditto  the  Colemans  of  Sutter  Street,  and  Judge 
Brett's  family.  Mrs.  Joseph  Eastland  is  summering  at  San- 
ta Cruz,  where  she  has  been  entertaining  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Mollie  Latham  ;  her  sister,  Mrs.  Urquhart,  will,  I  fear,  be 
lost  to  San  Francisco  society,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  as  the 
doctor  has  decided  to  leave  the  navy  and  establish  himself 
in  Oregon.  In  town  there  is  literally  nothing  going  on 
worthy  of  note,  and,  beyond  the  theatres,  no  place  to  go ; 
but  next  month  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  festivities,  both 
public  and  private,  in  honor  of  the  visiting  "Sir  Knights." 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  big  affair  at  Black  Point,  which  will 
also  serve  as  a  good-bye  from  the  charming  family  of  our 
army  chief,  who  will  soon  take  their  departure  from  our 
midst,  to  the  regret  of  society  at  large.  The  French  popula- 
tion kept  their  national  holiday  on  the  fo  jrteenth  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  the  Consul  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  same  at  the  Union  Club.  I  hear  that  the  newly  ap- 
pointed English  Consul  rejoices  in  a  charming  wife  ;  so  it  is 
a  sure  thing  that  the  British  headquarters  will  be  a  hospita- 
ble and  welcome  addition  to  our  social  circle.  They  say  our 
old  friend  Booker  does  not  like  New  York,  and  sighs  for  the 
winds  of  'Frisco  and  his  old  haunts  and  friends  therein.  The 
Belmont  festivities,  at  least  those  held  under  the  patronage 
Gwin,  have  come  to  an  end,  that  lady  and  her  daugh- 
-3  .-ing  returned  to  town.    The  thanks  of  society  are 

::::.-  due  to  both  Senator  Sharon,  for  his  princely  hospi- 


tality, and  Mrs.  Gwin,  for  her  amiable  chaperonage  of  the 
same;  but  it  is  questionable  if  every  one  of  the  "dear  500" 
was  satisfied.  You  know  there  are  always  malcontents  par- 
tout,  and  nowhere  more  extensively  found  than  in  "  society." 
Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Lloyd  Tevis  returned  from  the  East  this  morning.  The  Lents  have 
returned,  and  are  domiciled  in  their  Polk  Street  residence.  George 
Hearst,  accompanied  by  his  son  Willie,  arrived  Wednesday  from  the 
East.  Porter  Ashe  and  wife  have  returned  to  their  charming  summer 
seat,  ldlewild,  on  Lake  Tahoe,  from  their  trip  to  Santa  Cruz  and  Mon- 
terey. Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  returned  from  there  last  week,  accompanied 
by  the  guests  she  was  entertaining  over  the  Fourth.  Doctor  William 
Younger,  who  with  his  family  has  been  sojourning  for  several  weeks  at 
Monterey,  and  who  has  contributed  gready  to  the  merry-makings  at 
Del  Monte,  returned  last  Saturday,  accompanying  the  officers  of  Bat- 
tery K  on  horseback  as  far  as  San  Mateo.  Colonel  Fred.  Crocker  has 
been  entertaining  the  Millses  since  their  arrival  in  the  city,  and  with 
them  went  down  to  Milbrae  Saturday,  accompanied  by  the  Ogdens  of 
New  York,  who  are  also  their  guests.  General  Naglee  has  been  enter- 
taining at  his  house,  near  San  Jose,  Judge  Thornton  and  family,  also 
Mrs.  William  Wallace  and  Miss  Cora.  Mrs  Girvin  evidently  has  a 
leaning  toward  the  paternal  mansion  since  her  marriage,  as  she  has 
spent  most  of  the  summer  at  Colonel  Eyre's  country  seat,  returning 
from  there  Monday.  Joseph  Redding  has  just  returned  from  bis  trip  to 
Oregon  ;  his  wife,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Davenport,  is 
in  Chicago.  Professor  and  Mrs.  LeConte  will  supplement  their  camp- 
ing at  Bowlder  Creek  by  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe.  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  who  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  son  Willie  from  Harvard,  left  for 
there  with  his  family  Saturday.  Among  those  to  whom  .Lake  Tahoe 
has  been  especially  attractive  the  past  month  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haggin,  Miss  Haggin,  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Col- 
inaux,  E.  N.  Crocker  and  family,  Judge  Applegate  and  son,  and  their 
respective  families,  Judge  Boalt  and  wife  and  Miss  Alice  Boalt,  the 
Tubbses  of  Oakland,  including  the  Misses  Hattie,  Florence,  and  Grace, 
and  the  Messrs.  Frank  and  Herman,  Daniel  Meyer  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Graniss,  Mrs.  Durbrow  and  daughters,  Carrie  and 
Emma,  Miss  Forbes,  Miss  Katie  Bancroft,  J.  LeRoy  Nickel,  Henry 
Heyman,  Ross  Browne  Jr.,  and  others.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cad- 
walader  of  Sacramento,  who  have  been  visiting  Bolinas  Bay,  returned 
home  this  week.  Mrs.  Senator  Gwin,  who  has  so  successfully  enacted 
the  part  of  hostess  the  past  month  at  Belmont,  returned  with  her  daugh- 
ters to  her  city  home  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  D.  Clar  [nee  Annie 
Thomas)  are  at  present  sojourning  near  Santa  Rosa.  The  Bournes  are 
varying  their  sojourn  at  their  beautiful  seat  in  Napa  by  numerous  visits 
to  the  city  ;  they  are  at  present  in  town.  James  Freeborn  concluded 
bis  China  trip  last  week,  arriving  on  the  O.  &  O.  steamer  Coptic.  Honora- 
ble Eugene  Sullivan,  Collector  of  the  Port,  is  the  guest  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Senator  Jones  of  Gold  Hill;  a  sojourn  at  the  Tallac  House  is 
in  contemplation.  Captain  Goodall  and  family,  in  company  with 
Miss  Frances  Willard  and  Miss  Gordon  are  doing  the  Yosemite.  The 
Sandersons  and  the  Townes  have  returned  from  the  Paraiso  trip  ;  their 
visit  there  was  concluded  by  a  most  enjoyable  masquerade  party,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  was  an  event  of  unusual  occurrence  in  that  local- 
ity ;  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  maskers  assisted,  and  some  of  the 
characters  were  remarkably  well  sustained.  Mrs.  Daniel  Hinkley's  party, 
Thursday,  at  her  lovely  residence  in  Fruit  Vale,  was  a  delightful  relief  to 
the  social  monotony  of  that  locality.  It  was  given  in  honor  of  a  young 
friend,  Miss  Ware,  visiting  her,  and  also  as  a  surprise  to  herson  Harry. 
The  grounds  were  brilliant  with  Japanese  lanterns,  while  the  interior 
was  no  less  profuse  in  floral  decorations  in  every  conceivable  manner  and 
place.  Cozy  nooks  and  corners  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  apart- 
ments, while  for  those  who  preferred  dancing  the  large  hall  and  draw- 
ing-rooms were  canvased  and  Ballenberg  was  in  attendance.  A  deli- 
cious supper  was  enjoyed  by  all,  the  festivities  continuing  till  a  late  hour. 
At  Santa  Cruz  the  season  still  survives  the  Fourth.  The  guests  at  the 
Pope  House  Tuesday  last  had  another  of  their  musicales,  ending  up 
with  a  dance.  The  Blairs,  the  Elams,  the  McKinstrys,  the  O'Connors, 
Clarks,  Kinseys,  Crooks,  Sullivans,  and  others  were  still  there,  and  as- 
sisted. Mrs.  Payne  Shafter  is  entertaining  her  friends  at  her  ranch, 
near  Olema  ;  the  natural  advantages  of  her  surroundings  and  the  vari- 
ety of  delightful  drives  gready  aid  her.  The  success  of  the  initial  even- 
ing picnic,  last  Saturday  night,  at  Laurel  Grove,  San  Rafael,  will  un- 
doubtedly insure  a  repetition  of  them.  The  various  consuls  seem 
lately  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  social  efforts.  Last  Monday  the 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mexia  took  occasion  to  show  the  officers  of 
the  Mexican  man-of-war  Denwcrata  some  attention.  A  delightful  party 
was  the  result,  at  which  assisted  many  of  the  £lite  of  our  Spanish 
colony.  A  banquet  served  in  a  tropical  grotto  of  their  conservatory, 
and  dance  afterward,  were  the  features  of  the  evening.  Wednesday 
evening,  at  his  Oak  Street  residence,  the  Italian  Consul  Lambeitenghi 
dined  the  astronomical  party,  recently  arrived  from  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  Saturday  Monsieur  de  Mean  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Union  Club, 
as  a  sort  of  wind- up  to  the  festivities  of  the  day.  The  guests  were 
the  commander  and  chief  officer  of  the  French  man-of-war  stationed 
here,  Count  Lambertengbi,  and  the  leading  scientific  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  astronomical  party,  Professor  Davidson,  Daniel  Levy  (pres- 
ident of  the  day),  and  a  number  of  leading  citizens.  Governor  Stone- 
man  is  at  present  at  San  RafaeL  The  Winans  are  at  their  cottage  at 
Calistoga.  Horace  G.  Piatt  has  returned  from  the  East.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  the  friends  of  the  Napa  Ladies'  Seminary  have 
learned  that  Mrs.  Richard  Wylie,  wife  of  Reverend  Richard  Wylie,  of 
Napa,  has  been  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  vocal 
music  in  that  institution  during  the  coming  year.  Mrs.  Wylie  was  for- 
merly a  favorite  pupil  of  the  eminent  Garcia,  of  London,  as  also  of 
Antonio  Barili,  of  Rivarde,  of  Bassini,  and  many  others.  James  T. 
Boyd,  of  this  city,  returned  home  last  Friday  from  Clear  Lake,  where 
he  has  been  visiting,  for  the  past  two  weeks,  his  friend,  Captain  Floyd. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Ryan  {tue  Elizabeth  Colquhoun),  who  were 
united  in  marriage  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother  at  South  Park, 
July  5th,  are  passing  their  honeymoon  at  Santa  Barbara.  Rumor  has 
it  that  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan  is  engaged  to  Monty  Wilson.  Miss  Rachel 
Sherman,  who  some  time  since  visited  here,  is  shortly  to  be  united  to 
Emmons  Blaine.  Invitations  have  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Doctor  S.  F. 
Gladwin  for  a  musicale  this  evening,  which  she  gives  in  her  apartments 
at  the  Galindo  Hotel,  Oakland.  About  fifty  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  are  expected.  Last  Monday  evening  Charles  L.  Wines  and 
friends  were  entertained  at  the  Grand  Hotel  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
P.  Baker,  of  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  an  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 
There  was  a  quiet  family  wedding  at  San  Rafael  on  Tuesday,  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  Doctor  S.  Trask  and  Miss  Margery  E.  Horton, 
daughter  of  Hon.  R.  L.  Horton,  a  leading  merchant  of  Austin,  Nevada. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence  of  Allen  A.  Curtis,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  S.  Stoy.  The  bride,  a  pretty 
demi-blonde  of  nineteen,  was  attired  in  a  shrimp  silk  dress,  with  white 
lace,  orange  blossoms,  and  diamond  ornaments.  The  bridesmaid.  Miss 
Louisa  Carpenter,  of  Smartsville,  CaL,  wore  white  Swiss  and  natural 
flowers.  Mrs.  Allen  A.  Curtis,  the  bride's  aunt,  wore  black  velvet  and 
diamond  ornaments.     The  groomsman  was  Percy  T.  Morgan. 


"The  Dead-house  Guard." 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  reply  to  your  suggestion  of  a  resemblance 
between  my  story,  "The  Dead-house  Guard,"  and  one  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  permit  me  to  state,  through  your  columns,  that,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  the  story  in  question  or  any  translation 
or  outline  of  it ;  that  my  story  was  first  suggested  by  a  brief  description 
of  the  Leichenhaus  at  Munich  by  an  American  tourist ;  and  that,  while 
I  was  indirectly  indebted  to  the  invention  of  other  writers  for  much  of 
the  machinery  of  the  tale— as,  for  example,  the  supernatural  element — 
I  think  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  no  detail  of  the  plot  or  sentence 
of  the  text  was  intentionally  appropriated  from  the  work  of  any  other 
writer.  More  than  this  need  not  be  said,  as  I  am  not  at  present  inter- 
ested in  claiming  special  originality.  What  I  do  claim  is  an  honest  in- 
tention to  keep  within  the  practice  and  usage  of  good  writers  ;  and  my 
only  regret  is  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  only  proof  I  can  offer 
is  my  unsupported  assertion.  John  Q.  Donnell. 

[We  did  not  charge  Mr.  Donnell  with  plagiarism  ;  we  only  desired  to 
forestall  such  charges  by  indicating  the  points  of  resemblance  and  of 
1  difference.— Eds.  Argonaut.  | 


A    WRESTLING    MATCH. 


And  the  Refined  Audience  Thereat,  which  Filled  Metropolitan  "Temple.' 


"  Boys,  let's  go  to  the  rasslin'  match,"  said  Byseps ;  "every- 
body's going." 

"  Yes,"  we  assented  ;  "  it  wouldn't  do  to  say  you  weren't 
there." 

So  we  went. 

The  "  contest  of  giants,"  as  the  bills  put  it,  took  place  in 
the  Metropolitan  Temple,  erstwhile  presided  over  by  the 
Reverend  Isaac  S.  Kalloch,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  etc.,  and  still  oc- 
cupied by  a  Baptist  congregation. 

When  we  reached  this  "  sacred  edifice,"  a  mob  of  five  or 
six  hundred  men  was  pushing,  scuffling,  and  swearing  around 
the  steps,  trying  to  get  in.  The  Smart  Aleck  of  our  party 
laid  his  finger  beside  his  nose,  winked  mysteriously,  and  said : 

"  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  this.     Boys,  follow  me." 

We  followed  him.  He  led  us  to  the  side  entrance  on  Jessie 
S  treet.  There  we  found  about  a  hundred  more  Smart  Alecks, 
who  had  preceded  us.  They  were  alternately  beseeching 
and  cursing  the  Cerberus  of  the  side  entrance. 

"  Come — open  the  door  !  "  they  would  cry.  "  Here's  all 
the  reporters  of  the  dailies." 

"  Go  round  in  front,"  said  a  Still  Small  Voice  from  within. 

"  I'm  the  Associated  Press  agent,"  said  one. 

"  And  I'm  Dennis  Hallinan." 

"And  I'm  Charles  Duane." 

"  And  I  am  Con  Mooney." 

This  last  impressive  declaration  produced  its  effect.  The 
door  opened  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  and  the  Still  Small 
Voice  proceeded  to  parley.  Mr.  Mooney  was  admitted. 
Then  the  side  entrance  closed. 

"  Here — let  us  in  ! "  spake  the  reporters.  "  Would  you 
defy  the  press — the  lever  that  moves  the  world  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  a  d — n  who  you  are,"  said  the  Still  Small 
Voice.     "  Go  round  in  front." 

The  press  turned  pale.     But,  recovering  itself,  it  spoke  : 

"  We'll  call  your  show  a  hippodrome  to-morrow.  Beware  !" 

The  Still  Small  Voice  again  sounded.  This  time  it  said: 
"  Go  to  h— 1 ! » 

Apropos  of  "  hippodrome  " — why  is  it  that  a  word  coming 
from  ippos,  horse,  and  dro?nos,  course  or  race,  should  be 
twisted  in  sporting  slang  to  mean  a  swindling  wrestling- 
match  ? 

But  why  dwell  on  the  miseries  of  the  maddened  minions 
of  the  press  ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  got  in  through  the 
owner  of  the  building  opening  the  door  with  his  private  key. 
The  crowd  without  attempted  to  follow,  but  two  stout  police- 
men, instigated  by  the  Still  Small  Voice,  drove  them  back 
with  clubs.  Yet,  when  we  reached  the  arena,  breathing  no 
perfumes  from  its  heated  plebs,  we  saw  the  ubiquitous  Press 
— the  reporters  had  stormed  the  stage,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  pulpit,  over  which  they  presided  with  much  grace,  if 
with  a  certain  lack  of  sanctity. 

The  match  was  to  take  place  on  the  stage,  immediately 
over  the  baptistry,  and  in  front  of  the  mammoth  organ.  The 
referee  sat  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  where  the  Reverend  Isaac 
used  to  pound  the  Bible  and  expound  its  texts. 

By  the  time  the  wrestlers  were  called  to  the  front  the  house 
was  jammed.  The  aisles  in  the  parquet  were  crowded  with 
people  standing  up.  The  holders  of  two-dollar  seats  became 
restive  at  this.  Their  view  was  intercepted.  They  began  to 
howl : 

"Sit  down!" 

The  unfortunate  standers  could  not  obey  this  if  they  had 
wished  to.  They  had  nothing  extra-personal  to  sit  upon  ex- 
cept the  floor,  and  in  that  case  their  feet  could  not  hang 
down,  a  phase  of  the  sitting  posture  indispensable  to  a  Cauca- 
sian.    So  they  remained  standing. 

The  wrestling  began.  It  was  invisible  to  the  seat-holders. 
"  Sit  down !  "  they  bellowed. 

"  We  can't  sit  down,"  said  the  standers,  calmly  and  logic- 
ally ;  "  we  have  nothing  to  sit  on." 

At  this  moment  the  contest  on  the  stage  became  a  fierce 
struggle,  and  the  wrestlers  went  to  the  floor.  The  front 
rows  rose. 

"  Sit  down  ! "  roared  the  rear  rows. 

The  front  rows  remained  deaf  to  the  appeal.  There  was 
evidently  something  exciting  going  on  upon  the  stage.  The 
front  rows  had  all  risen.  They  were  climbing  upon  their 
seats.  They  even  mounted  upon  the  backs  of  them.  They 
were  cheering  frantically. 

The  rear  rows  were  reduced  to  a  condition  of  impotent 
anger  and  despair.     They  became  personal  in  their  rage  : 

"  Sit  down,  you  bald-head  ! " 

"  Oh,  baldie — sit  down  ! " 

"  You  feller  with  the  side-whiskers — set  down  /  " 

"  Set  down,  baldie  ! " 

"  Hit  that  feller  with  the  bald  spot — then  the  rest  '11  set 
down." 

The  bald-headed  man  turned  defiantly.  He  made  an  ex- 
cited speech,  which  was  inaudible,  owing  to  the  uproar. 
He  was  probably  explaining  his  own  inability  to  see  unless 
he  stood.  He  finished  his  speech  and  turned  to  the  stage. 
The  uproar  was  renewed. 

"  Hit  him  !    Throw  something  at  him  I " 

"  What'll  we  throw  at  him  ? " 

"  Here — I'll  fix  him,"  growled  a  deep  bass  voice. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  for  a  moment.  The  bald- 
headed  man  remained  standing.  Little  recked  he  what  was 
to  come.  _ 

"  Sqush  ! ! " 

A  missile  from  which  the  juice  had  been  but  imperfectly 
expressed — in  short,  an  "old  soldier" — had  impinged  upon 
the  occiput  of  the  bald-headed  man. 

He  sat  down. 

During  this  awful  clamor,  the  gallery,  which  had  paid  less 
for  its  seats  but  saw  better,  contemplated  the  contending 
factions  with  an  impartial  and  judicial  calmness  bom  of  com- 
fort. The  gallery  was  at  its  ease.  The  gallery  saw  the 
stage.  The  gallery  could  afford  to  be  amused  at  the  flow  of 
bad  passions  and  worse  language  beneath.     And  it  was. 

There  were  two  Germans  in  front  of  us  who  persisted  in 
standing — calm,  blonde,  ox-eyed,  and  pudding-headed  Ger- 
mans. They  were  obstinate,  but  excessively  sweet-tempered. 
When  reviled,  Ihey  would  laugh,  and  logically  say  : 

"Veil,  vo^s  de  use  auf  ve  zit  down?    Dem  oder  vellers 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


vas  all  a-shtandin'  up,  don't  it  ?  Ve  can't  zee  nodding-  auf  ve 
zit  down,  und  you  can't  zee  nodding  neider — ain't  it?" 

Behind  us  there  sat  another  kind  of  German — a  fiery, 
bristling,  black-haired,  eye-glassed  German.  He  howled 
himself  hoarse  at  his  compatriots.  He  besought  them  by 
everything  they  held  dear — by  the  memories  of  Vaterland — 
to  sit  down.  And  when  they  refused  he  reviled  them.  He 
cursed  them  in  awful  German  oaths  ;  he  invoked  devils  on 
devils'  heads  ;  by  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
demons  poured  from  his  lips.  And  when  words  failed  him 
he  took  his  cane  and  broke  it  into  fragments,  which  he  hurled 
at  his  compatriots.  They  calmly  dodged,  and  remained 
standing. 

Overcome  by  his  emotions,  the  black-haired  Teuton  gave 
it  up.  He  too  stood  up,  and  climbed  upon  the  back  of  his 
chair.  To  brace  himself  he  placed  his  right  foot  upon  the 
chair-back  of  a  large,  fat  man  in  front  of  him.     It  broke. 

There  was  a  crash. 

The  foaming  Teuton  and  the  furious  fat  man  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  wreck  there  was  a  heated 
dispute,  but  the  fat  man  was  disgusted.  He  was  clothed  in 
melancholy  as  in  a  garment.  He  had  seen  nothing  anyway, 
so  cursing  the  management  and  the  audience  impartially  he 
left  the  building. 

His  seat  was  next  mine,  so  I  carefully  turned  it  up,  and 
awaited  developments.  Presently  a  wearied  stander  ap- 
proached, and  politely  said  : 

"  Is  this  seat  engaged,  sir?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  with  equal  politeness,  "the  gentleman 
who  occupied  it  has  left  the  building." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  wearied  stander,  "  I  will  take  it 
then,  for  I  am  very  tired." 

He  took  it.  He  took  it  by  storm  as  it  were,  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  back  had  deprived  the  seat  of  its  support.  He 
sal  down  at  it  but  not  in  it,  for  he  did  not  stop  until  he 
reached  the  floor. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  he  said  with  a  sickly 
smile,  as  he  arose. 

"Donot  mention  it,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
"  there  is  no  occasion  for  it." 

On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

At  this  moment  there  was  something  thrilling  going  on 
upon  the  stage.  Wild  cheers  burst  from  the  gallery.  A  roar 
of  applause  was  heard. 

The  maddened  rear  rows  of  the  parquet  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  With  a  burst  like  so  many  mad  bulls,  a  nu-nber  o( 
them  plunged  over  the  seats  and  down  toward  the  stage. 
Over  the  seats  and  their  occupants  they  struggled,  until  they 
reached  the  front.  And  when  they  got  there  each  had  a 
fight  on  his  hands  with  the  man  whose  view  he  intercepted. 

Meanwhile  the  eye-glassed  Teuton  retained  his  position 
on  the  chair-back.  His  favorable  position  excited  the  ani- 
mosity of  those  behind. 

"  Sit  down,  Dutchy  ! " 

"Veil,  you  make  demoder  fellers  zit  down." 

"  Oh,  you  four-eyed  son  of  a  gun — set  down  !  " 

"You  vellers  call  me  vour-eyeH  eh?  Veil,  I  tink  you  need 
vour  eyes  your  selluf  back  dete,  aint  it  ?"  [This  sarcastic- 
ally.] 

"  Set  down,  sour-crout ! " 

"  Dot's  all  righd.  Ven  doze  vellers  zit  down,  den  I  zit 
down."     The  Teuton  was  growing  dogged. 

"  Well,  make  'em  sit  down." 

"  Make  dem  zit  down  !  Mein  Gott  in  Himmel,  you  zay  to 
me  to  make  dem  zit  down  ?  Haf  I  not  my  cane  into  bieces 
broken  alretty  ?  Haf  I  not  dose  bieces  dem  vellers  trown  at 
alretty?    Donnerwetter !     Sheezeit!" 

******** 

"  But  how  about  the  wrestling  match  ? "  says  the  reader. 

"  Oh,  it  was  doubtless  a  very  fine  match,  but  we  didn't  see 
any  of  it." 

"  But  did  you  have  a  pleasant  evening  ?" 

"Awfully  so,  thanks.     But  we  are  not  going  again." 

We  understand  that  the  cable  roads  controlled  by  Stan- 
ford, Crocker  &  Co.,  which  include  the  Market  Street,  Haight 
Street,  McAllister  Street,  the  City  Railroad  on  Mission 
Street,  the  Central  on  Turk  Street,  and  the  projected  Powell 
Street  cable  road,  have  bought  the  patent  rights  of  "The 
Lighthall  Cable  Traction  Tramway  Company,"  which  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  negotiating  with  the  Halliday  syn- 
dicate. The  above  company  is  building  cable  roads  in  sev- 
eral Eastern  cities. 

Henry  Irving. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  recent  newspaper  comments  on  the  al- 
leged efforts  to  have  Henry  Irving,  actor,  knighted,  seem  absurd.  The 
civilization  of  England,  whatever  its  moral  shortcomings  just  now,  is 
founded  on  the  moral  laws  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  present 
ruler  has  always  rigidly  enforced  those  laws  in  her  social  recognition  of 
the  English  people.  Henry  Irving's  name  is  John  Henry  Broadrib, 
but,  after  the  custom  of  his  professional  associates  and  predecessors, 
he  shows  himself  ashamed  of  his  patronymic,  and  masquerades  under 
the  more  euphonious  name  of  Irving.  Furthermore,  he  is  married  to, 
and  has  children  by,  a  woman  whom  he  has  virtually  abandoned  for  the 
companionship  of  one  of  his  female  professional  associates.  Was  it 
proposed  to  make  him  Sir  John  Henry  Broadrib,  or  Sir  Henry  Irving? 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  have  contemplated  so 
far  outraging  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation  as  to  propose  knight- 
hood for  a  man  who  lives  under  an  illegally  assumed  name,  for  one  who 
lives  with  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  not  married,  he  having  at  the  time  a 
legal  wife.  Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Prince  would  have 
shown  his  pique  at  the  denial  of  the  honor  to  Mr.  "  Irving  "  by  absent- 
ing himself  from  a  public  dinner  at  which  it  was  alleged  the  honor  was 
to  have  been  conferred.  The  whole  thing  looks  like  a  piece  of  cheap 
theatrical  advertising,  with  no  foundation  of  truth.  Ecossais. 

Knights  Templars. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  On  the  philological  and  grammatical  question 
of  the  plural  of  Knight  Templar  there  is  a  side  which  your  correspond- 
ent "  Fomis  "  does  not  notice.  Instead  of  the  question  mainly  turning 
on  the  inquiry  whether  the  word  "Templar  "  is  a  noun  or  an  adjective 
itis  suggested  that  the  word  "  Knight  "  is  a  noun  used  as  an  adjective 
— a  qualifying  noun.  As  all  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple 
were  called  "  Templars,"  their  rank  or  degree  was  specified  by  its  title ; 
thus  there  were  "Knight,"  "Esquire,"  and  "Servitor"  Templars. 
The  analogy  of  the  usage  in  reference  to  the  designation  of  other  or- 
ders of  knighthood  rather  upholds  this  theory.  We  have  Knights  Com- 
manders^Knights  Bannerets,  Knights  Baronets,  etc. ,  the  words  "com- 
manders," "bannerets,"  "  baronets  "  being  used  as  adjectives  to  desig- 
nate the  particular  variety  of  knight,  and  would  not  be  pluralized  if 
they  were  placed  before  the  qualified  noun.  So  the  word  ' '  knight "  is 
used  in  this  case  to  designate  the  particular  species  of  Templar  meant, 
and  the  plural  would  be  ' '  Knight  Templars. "  Ignotus. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


When  Miss  Ada  Rehan  as  that  very  ingenuous  young  per- 
son, Floss  Bargiss,  runs  through  the  apartments  crying  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  "  Jess-ie-e-e  !  Jess-ie-e-e  !  There's  the 
bell  !"  what  a  very  familiar  household  episode  she  repeats. 
There  seems  to  exist  a  confirmed  prejudice  in  families  against 
answering  the  door-bell  promptly — nay,  a  prejudice  against 
that  useful  monitor  itself. 

"  There  goes  that  bell  again.  I  do  believe  the  old  Nick  is 
in  it,"  the  household  mistress  will  say,  when  it  has  sounded 
a  little  oftener  than  usual.  Then,  although  she  has  attrib- 
uted its  jingling  to  no  human  agency,  you  may  hear  her  shrill 
scream,  "Annie-e!  Jessie-e-e  !  Betti-e-e!"  or  whoever  it 
may  be,  "  go  to  the  door  ;  there's  some  one  ringing  the  bell." 
And  yet  the  front-door  bell  is  the  only  bell  in  the  house  that 
receh'es  any  attention.  Electric  bells  all  over  the  house  are 
among  the  modern  improvements,  but  they  are  strictly  and 
severely  used  in  the  landlord's  list  of  attractions.  The  old- 
fashioned  bell-cord,  with  its  ever-dilapidated  tassel,  was  very 
much  more  in  use  for  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the  house- 
holder than  the  modem,  neglected  electric  bell.  For  it  is 
indubitably  a  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  shout  for  a  servant  over 
the  banisters. 

There  is  no  part  of  "The  Silver  King"  in  which  that  gen- 
tlemanly burglar,  The  Spider,  so  dissociates  himself  from  his 
companions  as  when  he  withdraws  from  the  effort  of  making 
himself  heard  by  deaf  Dicky,  and  leaves  the  drudgery  of 
shouting  to  his  companions.  I  once  knew  a  man  who,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  dignity,  could  not  lift  his  voice  to  hail  a  street- 
car. If  he  could  arrest  the  eye  of  the  conductor,  he  rode  ;  if 
he  could  not,  he  walked.  It  was  sometimes  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable, but  it  was  also  thoroughly  dignified,  and  he 
couldn't  help  it.  En  passant,  I  may  say  that  his  natural  dig- 
nity was  one  of  the  most  real  specimens  of  the  article  that  I 
ever  came  across,  and  no  one  ever  laughed  at  him,  even  when 
he  missed  a  car  through  a  metaphysical  inability  to  shout. 

As  for  the  woman  who  goes  screaming  for  her  servants 
through  the  house,  however  magnificent  the  mansion  she  may 
scream  in,  she  is  never  very  gently  bred.  She  is  a  vulgarian 
in  the  grain,  and  would  even  go  to  the  length  of  wearing  red 
mitts  in  the  street  if  she  dared.  It  is  not  her  own  idea  of  the 
fitness  of  things  which  prevents  her.  It  is  the  thought  that 
she  might  be  suspected  of  living  either  on  Third  Street  or  in 
a  Market  Street  boarding-house. 

******** 

A  group  of  people  were  casting  about  the  other  Sunday  for 
a  way  of  amusing  themselves.  They  were  stranded  in  town 
this  bitter  July  month,  and  when  their  Sunday  leisure  came 
on  their  hands  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They 
did  not  care  to  tempt  the  crowded  ferries  with  their  motley 
throngs  and  hoodlum  variations,  with  the  Alameda  baths  or 
some  such  entertainment  as  their  goal.  Neither  did  the 
crowded  cables  of  our  own  streets  invite  them  to  Harbor 
View  or  the  Park.  In  fact,  they  were  on  a  pale  above  the 
regular — one  may  say  the  professional — Sunday  pleasure- 
seekers,  while  their  bank  accounts  had  not  yet  placed  them 
on  the  Sunday  lists  of  those  who  have  places  in  the  country. 

One  of  them  suggested  going  to  church.  They  were  all 
good  Christian  people,  in  the  hackneyed  sense  of  the  term — 
yet  it  was  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  suggestion  was  unmis- 
takably a  novelty  to  them. 

When  people  go  to  church  for  their  soul's  salvation,  the 
intellectual  status  of  the  whipper-in  of  souls  does  not  matter 
much.  When  they  go  for  intellectual  refreshment  or  for 
Sunday  entertainment,  the  pulpit  must  be  filled  by  some  one 
who  draws  well.  The  choir  is  some  attraction.  But  the 
man  who  is  going  to  indulge  in  a  long  monologue,  which  you 
dare  not  interrupt,  is  of  more  moment.  In  the  East  they 
carry  on  the  business  of  religion  more  shrewdly  than  with  us 
here.  They  leave  the  saints  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But 
they  throw  out  grappling-hooks  of  brains,  and  style,  and  ex- 
clusiveness  for  the  sinners.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  religion, 
too.  No  one  ever  learns  anything  bad  in  any  church.  And 
the  custom  of  church-going  is  not  only  very  respectable,  but 
very  genteel.  It  only  needs  to  be  made  attractive.  You 
will  not  find  many  of  the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Lamb  sitting  under  Phillips  Brooks  in  Boston,  or  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  in  Brooklyn,  or  Robert  Collyer  in  Chicago. 
What  religion  we  have  here  is  doubtless  a  very  pure  and  un- 
adulterated article,  but  it  is  not  very  wide-spread.  We  have 
not  a  fashionable  church  in  San  Francisco.  Neither  have 
we  a  clergyman  worth  hearing  twice. 

******** 

In  one  of  William  Black's  best  novels,  "  Shandon  Bells," 
he  presents  that  tall,  pale,  slender,  well-dressed,  well-groomed 
as  they  say,  and  altogether  aesthetic-looking  person,  in  the 
pleasanter  sense  of  the  word,  Miss  Mary  Chetwynd.  In 
short,  she  is  most  aristocratic  in  all  her  points,  and  a  very 
charming  representative  of  the  flower  of  England.  It  is 
therefore  with  a  shock  that  one  hears  her  say,  in  capitals  and 
italics,  shortly  after  her  introduction  to  the  reader  : 

"  You  know,  I  believe  in  Beer." 

It  develops  very  soon,  however,  that  Miss  Mary  Chetwynd 
is  not  a  beer-drinker  herself,  but  a  philanthropist  with  so 
broad  a  mind  that  she  is  willing  to  lead  her  protege's  to  com- 
fort, confidence,  and  cleanliness  by  means  of  their  natural 
appetites.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  succeeds  in  her 
schemes.  Black  is  beginning,  like  all  authors  who  have  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  writing  novels,  to  point  a  moral  when 
he  adorns  a  tale,  and  likes  to  make  statistics  romantic 

Beer,  Miss  Chetwynd  and  some  of  the  magazine  writers 
declare  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  universal  agents 
in  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  mankind,  whose  fast-extend- 
ing reign  is  not  to  be  measured.  I  thought  so  the  other 
night  when  I  went  to  Woodward's  Gardens  to  seethe  French 
celebration.  I  looked  for  a  bit  of  France  in  the  heart  of 
San  Francisco.  There  was  a  glint  of  it  in  the  gayly  illumi- 
nated, lamp-hung  gardens.  But  they  looked  as  much  like 
one  of  the  big  stereoscopic  views  people  buy  so  faithfully  in 
the  Palazza  San  Marco,  or  like  the  "Jardins  de  Calypso  "trans- 
ferred from  "  Madame  Angot."  Where  were  the  mercurial 
Frenchmen  to  accompany  them  ?  Where  the  wild  huzzas 
of  the  excited  crowd  in  the  Paris  streets  ?  Where  the  never 
dying  strains  of  the  "  Marseillaise  "  ?  When  the  last  spark 
of  the  fireworks  had  expired  and  the  goddess  of  the  tableau 
had  laid  aside  the  tri-color  for  her  every-day  clothes,  every- 


thing subsided  into  the  quiet  of  the  ordinary  German  garden. 
The  odor  of  stale  beer  arose  upon  the  evening  air,  and  thirty 
thousand  Frenchmen,  presumably — for  they  say  thirty  thou- 
sand Frenchmen  always  go  to  Woodward's  Gardens  on  the 
fourteenth  of  July— refreshed  themselves  with  the  German 
national  beverage. 
******** 

I  received  no  less  than  three  telegrams  last  week.  Al- 
though they  were  all  considerately  prepaid,  I  am  out  seventy- 
five  cents.  Once  I  used  to  like  to  receive  telegrams.  To 
be  sure,  they  always  gave  me  the  qualm,  the  sinking  dread 
of  bad  news  with  which  every  woman  receives  them,  but, 
then,  they  also  brought  with  them  a  pleasant  sense  of  busi- 
ness importance.  Now,  the  fifteen  cents  for  delivery  takes 
all  the  good  out  of  them.  The  fifteen  cents  itself  is  an  im- 
position, for  its  delivery  is  an  essential  part  of  a  telegraphic 
message.  But,  as  every  one  knows,  no  one  ever  has  just 
fifteen  cents,  and  the  boy  never  has  any  change.  When  any 
one  gives  anything  they  like  to  give  with  a  spontaneous  and 
voluntary  liberality,  even  though  it  be  only  ten  cents,  and  no 
one  ever  does  give  the  delivery  boy  the  surplus  change  with 
a  proper  Christian  feeling.  When  I  had  twice  invested 
twenty-five  cents  without  any  returning  change,  I  determined 
to  read  the  next  carrier  a  lesson.  So  I  handed  the  boy  a 
golden  X,  and  extended  my  hand  for  my  dispatch. 

"I  have  no  change,"  murmured  the  boy,  with  professional 
whine,  but  without  offering  to  give  me  the  envelope. 

"  Neither  have  I,"  said  I,  defiantly. 

"Then  I  can't  leave  the  dispatch,"  said  the  boy,  but  with- 
out turning  to  go,  for  he  knew  by  experience  that  the  money 
would  come  from  somewhere. 

"  Why  don't  you  carry  change  ? "  I  asked,  with  the  useless 
persistence  of  my  sex. 

"  We're  not  expected  to  have  change,"  said  the  boy.  "We 
don't  make  nothing  on  that." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  provide  change,"  said  I, 
dictatorially. 

"  The  company  says  nobody  minds  a  few  cents  for  the  boy," 
said  the  boy. 

"It  does,  does  it?"  said  I,  making  the  telegraph  magnates 
impersonal  in  my  anger.  "  Very  well,  I  shall  not  have  my 
charity  extorted.  I  shall  get  the  exact  change  from  some 
one  in  the  house." 

But  the  cook  had  nothing  less  than  a  twenty-dollar  piece. 
Cooks  never  do,  capitalists  that  they  are  !  Ah  Wo  had  sent 
all  his  money  to  China  on  the  last  steamer,  and  the  house- 
maid had  only  a  fifty-cent  piece.  I  drew  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar from  my  pocket-book  and  laid  it  in  the  palm  of  the  boy. 
He  looked  up  at  me  and  deliberately  winked  ! 

I  laughed  feebly. 

"I  don't  mind  the  ten  cents,  my  boy,"  I  said,  "for  I  have 
had  ten  cents'  worth  of  say.  But  the  principle  is  all  wrong. 
The  fifteen  cents  of  itself  is  aggravating  enough,  but  the  'no 
change '  seems  to  be  an  extra  and  unnecessary  pinch  on  the 
part  of  a  gigantic  monopoly." 

"  That's  what  the  ladies  all  say,"  said  the  boy.  "  If  their 
husbands  are  at  home  they  pay  us,  and  we  hear  no  more 
about  it.  But  if  the  ladies  have  to  pay  it  themselves,  we  get 
the  scolding.  It  don't  do  no  good  to  pitch  into  us.  You're 
tackling  the  wrong  end  of  the  monopoly  ! " 

********* 

There  have  been  so  many  disputes  concerning  Mrs. 
Langtry's  beauty,  that  it  is  about  settled  at  last  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  cross-eyed  when  he  discovered  her. 

I  met  a  friend  the  other  day  who  had  known  Mrs.  Langtry 
in  the  palmy  days  of  her  reign,  and  had  spent  a  week  in  an 
English  country-honse  with  her.  My  friend's  standard  of 
beauty  is  a  high,  but  not  a  narrow  one.  When  I  put  my 
question  she  laughed,  because  she  had  been  asked  it  so  many 
times. 

"  Mrs.  Langtry,"  she  said,  "  is  a  tall,  square,  raw-boned 
woman,  with  a  heavy  jaw,  big  hands  and  feet,  and  an  upper 
lip  which  turns  itself  inside  out  when  she  laughs.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this  I  had  not  been  three  days  in  the  house  witn 
her  till  I  thought  her  divinely  beautiful.  Heaven  has  given 
her  only  superb  health  and  a  radiant  complexion.  All  the 
rest  consists  in  a  marvelous  care  of  her  person.  She  is  a 
thoroughly  clean-looking  woman,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  always 
appears  to  be  fresh  from  her  bath.  Her  hair,  which  is 
neither  of  wonderful  length  nor  thickness,  is  burnished  with 
the  care  bestowed  upon  it,  and  seems  to  have  its  daily  mod- 
icum of  the  one  hundred  brush-sweeps  always  prescribed 
by  the  beauty  books.  The  moons  in  her  shining  nails  show 
just  arc  enough,  and  the  tips  are  always  just  correctly 
trimmed.  Her  teeth  are  firm,  clean,  white,  glittering-look- 
ing things,  without  being  at  all  a  set  of  seed  pearls.  An  in- 
describable atmosphere  of  freshness  always  surrounds  her. 
Of  course,  her  dress  materially  assists.  She  has  the  faculty 
of  having  always  just  the  right  article  for  the  occasion,  and, 
indeed,  I  always  thought  her  most  becoming  dresses  never 
came  from  France,  but  appeared  to  have  been  contrived  by 
herself  and  her  maid.  Their  main  characteristic  is  a  rich 
simplicity.  She  likes  good  material,  and  it  is  very  expen- 
sive to  be  simple,  you  know.  She  has  the  faculty,  too,  of 
never  being  out  of  the  fashion,  while  dressing  always  in  a 
fashion  of  her  own.  You  may  have  observed  that  you  never 
see  her  in  any  hat  but  a  turban  or  a  poke.  I  have  never 
seen  her  in  a  cottage  bonnet  with  strings  under  her  chin. 
She  has  the  faculty  of  knowing  just  what  is  becoming." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  I  said  at  this  point,  "  that  the  main  part 
of  your  English  beauty's  beauty  is  faculty/' 

"  That's  what  we  would  call  it  in  New  England.  She  has 
not  many  points,  but  she  certainly  understands  thoroughly 
how  to  make  use  of  what  points  she  has." 
"And  is  she  so  brilliant  a  conversationalist  as  they  say?" 
"  My  dear,"  said  my  friend,  "  she  has  just  sense  enough  to 
make  herself  silly  enough  for  men  to  feel  comfortable  in 
talking  to  her.  But  she  says  the  silly  things  in  a  very  bright, 
sparkling  way,  and  there  her  intellect  ends." 

What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the  intellectual  woman 
could  borrow  a  leaf  from  her  book.  I  told  my  friend  that, 
nothwithstanding  the  raw  bones  and  the  heavy  jowl,  and  the 
reversible  upper  lip,  she  had  drawn,  on  the  whole,  the  por- 
trait of  a  very  beautiful  woman. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "upon  the  whole,  she  is  a  beautiful 
woman." 

And,  after  all,  it  is  only  those  who  pick  her  to  pieces  who 
dispute  it.  UNA. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NOTES    FROM    THE    EMPIRE    CITY. 
"  Flaneur's "  Weekly  New  York  Budget. 


Some  time  ago,  in  reviewing  club-life  in  New  York,  I  spoke 
with  gratification  of  the  fact  that  the  Century  Club  was  en- 
tirely free  from  scandal.  But  the  Century's  turn  has  come. 
The  Century  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  certainly  the  most  re- 
spectable club  in  New  York.  Its  leading  lights  for  many 
years  were  such  men  as  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Daniel  Ap- 
pleton.  the  head  of  the  publishing  firm,  William  M.  Evarts, 
John  Bigelow,  Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  and  others  of  the 
more  respectable  and  well-to-do  class.  Its  club-house  is  a 
quiet  little  place  in  a  side-street,  and  it  was  given  over  to 
discussion  of  pictures,  science,  and  dinners. 

No  one  supposed  that  it  was  subject  to  the  ordinary  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels  of  the  other  clubs.  But  recently  a  serv- 
ant was  discharged,  and  he  immediately  ran  around  to  the 
stewards  of  the  other  clubs,  and  told  appalling  stories  of  an 
ex  committee  man,  and  the  high  play  of  the  staid  old  Cent- 
ury members.  It  was  supposed  that  if  they  played  at  all  at 
the  Century,  a  genial  rubber  of  whist  was  the  extent  of  it  all. 
The  allegations  of  the  discharged  servant  were  disgraceful, 
but  the  Century  acted  with  great  promptness  and  energy  in 
the  matter.  The  fellow  was  at  once  snapped  up  and  retired 
No  one  knows  where  he  is,  and  reports  can  not  be  verified  ; 
but  a  general  meeting  of  the  club  has  been  called,  and  every- 
thing possible  is  being  done  to  clear  up  the  scandal.  It  is 
said  that  two  members  have  been  suspended,  and  that  dis- 
missals will  follow. 

Young  Augy  Belmont,  the  obstreperous  son  of  the  great 
banker,  was  safely  guarded  in  Newport  at  last  accounts. 
Power,  the  dry  goods  drummer  who  threatened  Belmont,  is 
still  sighing  for  gore,  and  wandering  around  Hempstead 
Heath,  armed  with  deep-seated  vengeance  and  a  bung- 
starter.  It  is  a  cause  for  general  satisfaction  among  the 
men  who  don't  love  young  Augy  Belmont — and  their  name 
is  legion — 'hat  the  commercial  traveler  stands  a  fair  chance 
of  getting  in  on  the  heir  of  the  great  banking  house.  The 
story  seems  aged  now,  it  traveled  so  fast,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  good  one,  and  nearly  every  one  is  on  Mr.  Power's  side. 
That  gentleman's  son  was  run  over  by  one  of  Mr.  Belmont's 
racers  while  the  latter  was  returning  from  an  alleged  fox 
hunt  on  Hampstead  Plains.  Both  Power  and  Belmont  live 
in  Hampstead.  After  a  physician  had  got  through  instilling 
life  into  the  juvenile  Power,  the  loving  parent  went  to  August 
Belmont  Jr.,  and  asked  him  to  pay  the  bill,  which  amounted 
to  twenty  five  dollars.  It  would  seem  that  to  the  heir  of 
forty  or  fifty  millions,  and  the  son-in-law  of  twenty  additional 
millions,  twenty-five  dollars  would  be  an  insignificant  sum  ; 
but  August  Belmont  Jr.,  true  to  the  principles  of  his  fathers, 
does  not  believe  in  wasting  his  patrimony.  Hence,  Power 
failed  to  receive  any  money  from  young  Augy,  but  he  re- 
ceived, instead,  a  volume  of  insults  and  objurgations. 

Once  more  Mr.  Belmont  and  Mr.  Power  met  in  the  street, 
and  the  insults  were  repeated.  The  third  meeting  was  at 
the  depot  in  Hempstead,  just  as  August  Belmont  jr.,  sum- 
moned by  his  friends  and  retainers,  was  departing  for  New- 
port. Powers  came  up  and  again  demanded  the  payment  of 
the  twenty-five  dollars  to  his  son's  physician,  whereupon 
Belmont  commenced  a  furious  onslaught,  and  delivered  him- 
self of  some  telling  blows  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Power  with  a 
cane.  Then  Mr.  Belmont  made  the  startling  remark  that 
Mr.  Power  was  "  no  gentleman,"  and  dashed  violently  be- 
hind his  retainers,  who  seized  Power  and  held  him  till  Mr. 
Belmont  departed  on  the  train.  Power  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  is  athletic,  vigorous,  and  pugilistic  ;  whereas 
Belmont  weighs  less  than  one  hundred,  and  is  natty,  dicta- 
torial, and  illusive.  It  would  seem  that  Power  would  have 
had  the  best  of  any  personal  encounter,  and  such  would  be 
the  case,  if  he  could  ever  meet  Mr.  Belmont  alone.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  possessing  numberless  millions,  if  they 
will  not  buy  retainers  and  protectors  for  one  ?  Mr.  Belmont 
is  now  in  Newport,  where  he  poses  as  a  hero,  on  exactly 
what  grounds  are  not  clear.  Power  is  waiting  for  him  to 
come  back  to  Hempstead,  when  he  will  first  prefer  a  charge 
of  assault,  and  then  catch  Mr.  Belmont  alone  and  make  it 
hot  for  him. 

Hempstead  is  a  small  country  place  out  on  Long  Island, 
which  is  much  affected  by  the  swells.  The  natives  of  the 
place  hate  the  would-be  aristocrats  like  poison,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  these  gentry  have  adopted  what  they 
consider  the  manners  of  the  English  aristocracy,  and,  as  a 
result,  are  haughty,  arrogant,  and  caddish  in  the  extreme. 
They  speak  of  the  residents  of  Hempstead — who  are,  many 
of  them,  well-to-do  and  respectable  citizens — as  "rustics," 
and  trample  all  their  rights  under  foot.  They  have  ruined 
many  a  field  by  their  furious  pursuit  of  the  anise-seed  bag, 
and  they  take  entire  possession  of  the  roads  whenever  they 
drive  or  ride.  All  this  is  somewhat  galling  to  self-respecting 
American  citizens  at  Hempstead;  hence  they  back  Mr.  Power 
and  not  Mr.  Belmont. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris  seems  to  have  come  to  grief  in  Lon- 
don. This  worthy  gentleman  came  over  here  from  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  attend  the  production  of  "Youth," 
and  other  great  spectacular  pieces.  He  is  an  Englishman 
of  the  "  blunt,  bloomink,  and  bloody  "  order,  and  is  in  a  state 
of  intense  excitement  from  the  time  he  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
ing until  he  drops  asleep  at  night.  But  he  is  the  best  stage 
manager  I  ever  saw,  and  is  as  enterprising  as  an  American 
patent-medicine  advertiser.  His  latest  scheme  in  London 
was  to  send  telegrams  about  the  city  at  midnight  which  read : 
"Come  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  and  see  the  revival  of 
'Youth.'"  These  were  delivered  at  private  residences  by 
messenger-boys  all  along  the  streets.  Imagine  the  feelings 
of  the  palpitating  and  fearful  residents  of  the  suburbs  of 
London  on  being  waked  from  their  midnight  slumbers  by 
telegraph-boys  and  handed  such  a  message  as  this.  Mr. 
Harris's  scheme  worked  admirably  for  three  days.  The  re- 
vival of  "  Youth  "  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  the  stage 
manager  was  happy ;  but  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  author- 
ities came  down  on  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop  his  tele- 
graph advertising.  Mr.  'Arris  at  once  made  a  courteous  and 
elaborate  apology  to  the  government,  which  was  so  very 
labored  and  big  in  itself  that  it  was  printed  in  the  London 
papers  as  a  curiosity,  and  so  Mr.  'Arris  got  more  advertising. 
•  tainly  time  that  the  nuisance  and  abomination 
.s  the  Salvation  Army  was  suppressed.     This  is  ac- 


complished to  some  extent  in  Brooklyn,  but  the  movement 
is  now  in  full  swing  in  New  York.  In  Brooklyn,  through  a 
queer  politico-religious  complication,  the  "  army  "  was  pre- 
vented from  continuing  its  absurdities,  and  the  spasmodic 
religion  of  the  Salvationists  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  But  it 
was  not  on  account  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was  on  ac- 
count of  a  man  known  as  "Bishop"  MacNamara.  This 
worthy  has  been  notorious  in  New  York  for  ten  years.  He 
was  kicked  out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  became 
the  editor  of  a  queer  sort  of  an  Irish  paper,  which  died  six 
months  afterward.  From  that  time  he  disappeared  from 
public  view  until  he  became  the  inmate  of  a  disreputable 
dive  in  Oliver  Street,  known  as  the  "  Dirty  Spoon."  From 
this  he  blossomed  into  prominence  as  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men  who  professed  the  Druid  faith. 

Then  he  founded  what  was  known  as  the  Independent 
Catholic  Church.  This  was  composed  of  a  body  of  para- 
sites, sycophants,  fanatics,  and  hypocrites,  who  held  a  wild 
carnival  of  vice  with  alleged  "nuns,"  in  a  hall  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  until  the  place  was  broken  up  by  the  police. 
Thence  the  "Bishop,"  after  marrying  a  beautiful  girl  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  went  to  Brooklyn  and  began  street 
preaching.  He  applied  to  the  Mayor  for  a  license,  and  thus 
arose  the  political  complications.  Mayor  Low  saw  that  if  he 
granted  a  license  to  M.cNamara  he  would  antagonize  every 
honest  Catholic  in  Brooklyn,  and  their  votes  would  be  cast 
against  him  at  the  next  election.  At  the  same  time,  if  he 
refused  a  license  to  the  ex-priest  he  would  also  have  to  re- 
fuse the  other  religionists  who  were  earnest  and  sincere  in 
their  street  methods.  But  he  took  the  risk,  and  refused  a 
license  to  MacNamara  and  all  the  other  street  preachers. 

Now  the  "  Bishop"  conducts  the  services  from  a  carriage, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  stand  side  by  side.  As  the  car- 
riage moves  slowly,  it  evades  the  law,  which  applies  only  to 
street  preachers  who  collect  crowds  in  one  place.  So  Brook- 
lyn is  happily  rid  of  the  Salvation  Army.  But  New  York  is 
in  their  clutches.  They  may  be  seen,  clad  in  semi-military 
style,  all  about  the  streets.  The  women  are,  in  every  case, 
common  and  repulsive  in  appearance,  and  the  men  are  the 
lowest  types  of  fanatics.  They  have  headquarters  called 
"  camps"  and  "  forts,"  and  publish  a  paper  of  their  own, 
called  the  War-Cry. 

Only  an  hour  ago  I  saw  a  Bleecker  Street  car  slowly  mov- 
ing up  town  with  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  religious 
enthusiasts  inside,  shouting  and  singing  like  mad,  and  cre- 
ating a  din  that  would  cause  their  arrest  anywhere  else  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  Three  of  their  number  pounded 
bass  drums  on  the  rear  of  the  platform,  and  they  blew  horns 
out  of  the  window  as  they  shrieked  : 

"Come  to  Jesus  !" 

In  the  afternoon  they  gather  on  the  steps  of  the  big  build- 
ings and  in  the  City  Hall  square,  and  shout  and  sing,  while 
the  mob  stands  around  and  jeers  at  them.  One  of  their 
most  conspicuous  lights,  a  "  female  captain,"  as  she  styles 
herself,  recently  entered  the  employment  of  a  gentleman  in 
Brooklyn,  as  a  domestic.  She  had  been  in  tie  Salvation 
Army  for  a  year  when  this  gentleman  saw  her,  and,  after  a 
brief  talk,  asked  her  if  she  would  not  sever  her  connection 
with  her  wild  band  of  "  Evangelists  "  and  accept  a  home  with 
him.  She  pretended  to  be  grateful  to  him,  and  went  to  his 
house  as  a  housemaid.  The  next  week  his  wife  lost  some 
valuable  dresses,  a  watch  and  chain,  jewelry,  and  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money. 

The  girl  disappeared  with  the  things,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  her  until  one  day  recently  the  gentleman  was  pass- 
ing by  the  headquarters  of  the  Salvation  Army,  at  the  corner 
of  Bedford  and  Christopher  streets,  when  he  heard  a  voice 
through  the  window  which  he  thought  he  recognized.  He 
looked  in,  and  saw  the  "female  captain"  with  a  military  hat 
on  her  head  and  one  of  his  wife's  silk  -dresses  on  her  back. 
She  also  wore  the  jewelry  and  the  other  knick-knacks  that 
she  had  stolen,  and  was  still  exhorting  people  to  come  to 
Jesus.  Half  an  hour  later  a  policeman  went  in,  arrested 
the  woman,  and  she  is  now  spending  her  time  on  Black- 
well's  Island. 

These  people  are  objectionable  in  every  sense.  They 
bring  the  name  of  religion  into  contempt.  They  refer  to  Wes- 
ley, Whitfield,  and  the  Apostles  for  their  authority  for  preach- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  they  boast  of  the  signature  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  it  seems,  made  the  mistake 
of  putting  his  name  down  to  the  subscription  for  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  good  old  man  erred  through  the  profes- 
sions of  the  enthusiasts  in  England,  for  they  are  a  disgusting 
and  hideous  set  of  ranters,  and  their  sole  object  seems  to  be 
to  spread  the  cause  of  fanaticism  and  incite  the  admiration 
of  lewd  and  noisy  crowds.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  July  12,  1883. 


Many  of  the  New  York  ladies  in  society  have  some  espe- 
cial dish  of  their  own  preparation  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves. Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  is  skillful  in  sponge  cake,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Clews  in  floating  island.  Mrs.  Judge  Shea  puts 
dandelion  in  her  chicken  salad.  Mrs.  Astor  and  Mrs.  Croly 
are  known  for  delicate  sandwiches.  Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
makes  a  kind  of  bread  which  her  husband  fondly  declares 
can  not  be  equaled.  Lady  Mandeville  has  frozen  fruits  for 
her  specialty,  sliced  peaches  glacees  in  particular,  while  Mrs. 
Hilton  makes  several  kinds  of  candy.  Mrs.  Morgan  Dix, 
who  was  a  Southern  woman,  is  known  for  delicious  coffee, 
and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Travers,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  is  naturally, 
and  some  say  almost  supernaturally,  good  in  terrapin. 


There  are  now  only  three  men  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  who  were  there  when  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
forty-five  years  ago.  They  are  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Talbot, 
member  for  Glamorganshire,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  member  for 
Wolverhampton.  Earl  Grey  is  the  only  living  member  of 
the  Cabinet  who  was  in  office  at  that  time. 


Ladies  persist  in  using  tricycles  in  London  streets,  even 
Piccadilly,  where  they  are  often  seen  plodding  along  wearily 
or  stopping  from  sheer  fatigue,  but  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
publicity  of  their  appearance  or  by  the  thought  of  the  ob- 
structions to  pedestrians  which  they  are  making. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Popular  History  of  California, "  by  Lucia  Norman,  first  appeared 
in  1867,  and  has  now  been  reissued  in  a  revised  and  amended  edi- 
tion.    Published  by  A.  Roman  ;  price,  $r. 


It  costs  Turkey  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually  to 
support  the  Sultan  and  his  harem. 


The  latest  "  No  Name  "  novel  is  "Princess  Amelie."  It  is  laid  in 
Lorraine  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  is  singularly  romantic  and  interesting.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


' '  Yolande, "  William  Black's  latest  story,  has  become  tolerably  famil- 
iar to  the  public  during  the  past  year  through  the  pages  of  American 
and  English  periodicals,  It  has  not  become  popular,  however,  for  the 
author  has  not  departed  from  old-time  mannerisms  and  clumsiness. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25 


The  chief  interest  in  "  My  Trivial  Life  "  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  even 
the  original  English  publishers  knew  its  author.  The  sale  of  the  MS. 
was  conducted  through  the  Times'  "agony  column,"  which  fattserved 
as  an  admirable  advertisement.  It  is  cleverly  written,  with  a  plot  above 
the  ordinary.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


All  who  admire  the  works  and  character  of  Ernest  R^nan  will  be  in- 
terested in  his  "  Recollections  of  My  Youth,"  which  has  been  recently 
translated  by  C.  b.  Pitman.  The  charming  stories  related  are  taken 
from  life,  with,  however,  many  changes  in  localities  and  names,  for  fear 
of  offending  living  personages.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $r. 


Howard  Carroll's  "Twelve  Americans"  contains  short  and  well- 
written  sketches  of  Horatio  Seymour,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Peter 
Cooper,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  John  Gilbert,  Robert  Schenck,  Fred.  Doug- 
lass, William  Allen,  Allen  G.  Thurman,  joe  Jefferson,  Elihu  Wash- 
burne,  and  Alexander  Stephens.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  Sr-75- 


One  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  of  the  libraries  in  Lancashire, 
England,  will  shortly  be  dispersed  by  an  auction.  Its  foundations  were 
laid  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  by  a  member  of  the  Towneley  family, 
and  it  has  been  handed  down  as  an  heirloom  ever  since.  The  family  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  when  the  Young  Pretender 
marched  through  England  to  Derby,  a  Towneley  joined  him  with  a 
band  of  recruits.  Another  member  of  the  house  collected  the  Towneley 
marbles,  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  a  third  rendered  "  Hudibras  "  into  French  with  such  a  command 
of  idiom  as  to  make  it  seem  an  original  work.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  manuscripts  consists  of  genealogies  relating  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which  were  compiled  by  Christopher 
Towneley  from  chatularies  and  public  records. 


Miscellany :  Mr.  Henry  S.  Leigh,  an  English  verse-writer  of  mod- 
erate taste  and  great  productiveness,  has  just  died.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Charles  Mathews,  and  is  best  known  by  his  "  Carols  of  Cockayne." 

The  Athenaum  is  sorely  disappointed  with  Mark  Twain's  last 

book. Charles  Reade  has  not  treated  his  numerous  admirers  and 

friends  to  any  important  work  of  fiction  for  several  years,  owing  to  ill 
health.  We  are  informed  that  he  is  now  better,  and  undertaking  to 
write  a  novel  out  of  the  materials  that  went  to  make  up  his  last  Adel- 
phi  drama,  "  Love  and  Money."  The  Harpers  have  secured  the  Amer- 
ican rights. Queen  Victoria  has  expressed  her  desire  to  pension 

Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte,  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon,  giving  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly  from  the  civil  list  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  assented  to  the  pension  on  the  ground  that  the  prince  is  poor,  and 
that  he  has  contributed  to  English  literature  by  his  valuable  researches 
in  dialects.     He  is  seventy  years  old. 

In  his  new  book,  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  Mark  Twain  makes  the 
odd  statement  in  regard  to  Walter  Scott  as  an  author  that  "he  did 
measureless  harm  ;  more  real  and  lasting  harm ,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
individual  that  ever  wrote.  Most  of  the  world  has  now  outlived  these 
harms,  though  by  no  means  all  of  them  :  but  in  our  South  they  flourish 
pretty  forcefully  stilL  .  .  .  But  for  the  Sir  Walter  disease  the  char- 
acter of  the  Southerner — or  Southron,  according  to  Sir  Walter's  starch- 
ier way  of  phrasing  it — would  be  wholly  modem  and  mediaeval  mixed, 
and  the  South  would  be  fully  a  generation  further  advanced  than  it  is. 
It  was  Sir  Walter  who  made  every  gentleman  in  the  South  a  major,  or 
a  colonel,  or  a  general,  or  a  judge,  before  the  war  ;  and  it  was  he  also 
who  made  these  gentlemen  value  these  bogus  decorations.  For  it  was 
he  who  created  rank  and  caste  down  there,  and  also  reverence  for  rank 
and  caste,  and  pride  and  pleasure  in  them.  Enough  is  laid  on  slavery 
without  fathering  upon  it  these  creations  and  contributions  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter. ...  A  curious  exemplification  of  the  power  of  a  single  book 
for  good  or  harm  is  shown  by  the  effects  wrought  by  '  Don  Quixote ' 
and  those  wrought  by  '  Ivanhoe.'  The  first  swept  the  world's  admira- 
tion for  the  mediaeval  chivalry  silliness  out  of  existence,  and  the  other 
restored  it  As  far  as  our  South  is  concerned,  the  good  work  done  by 
Cervantes  is  pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter,  so  effectually  has  Scott's  per- 
nicious work  undermined  it." 


Announcements  :  Mrs.  Meynell  declares  that  it  is  not  from  her  father, 
but  from  Mrs.  Fildes,  the  iuustrator  of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  that  she  has 
received  what  information  she  possesses  concerning  that  unfinished 
novel.     Whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  soon  be  revealed  in  the  Century. 

Mr.  Cross,  known  as  the  widower  of  George  Eb'ot,  is  at  work  rs 

biographer  upon  the  long  and  minute  diary  which  his  wife  kept  during 

most  of  her  life. Ignatius  Donnelly,  the  author  of  "Atlantis,"  is  at 

his  quiet  retreat,  Nininger,  Minnesota,  engaged  upon  another  work  of 

a  scientific  and  literary  character. In  the  first  chapters  of  Jules 

Verne's  new  tale  an  obstinate  inhabitant  of  Brittany,  who  is  visiting 
Constantinople,  goes  out  with  a  newly  made  Turkish  friend  for  a  walk, 
and  rather  than  pay  toll  over  a  bridge,  with  the  keeper  of  which  he  has 
had  a  dispute,  he  and  the  Turk  make  a  long  journey  around,  during 
which  they  have  adventures  which  carry  them  completely  through  the 

volume  in  the  liveliest  fashion. A  life  of  Theodore  Parker,  by  Miss 

Grace  A.  Oliver,  will  be  the  first  volume  in  a  series  of  biographies  for 
young  people  to  be  issued  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  under 

the  general  title,   "The  Lives  of  the  Great  and  Good." "The 

Story  of  Ida,"  by  Francesca,  which  is  announced  by  Cupples,  Upham 
&  Co.,  for  immediate  issue,  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  Bostonians. 
Besides  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  book  and  its  preface,  written  by  John 
Ruskin,  it  seems  that  the  pseudonym  "Francesca"  is  only  a  slight 
change  of  the  Christian  name  of  Miss  Frances  Alexander,  a  well-known 
lady  artist  from  Boston,  who  is  now  living  in  Florence.  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  attracted  to  her  by  the  beauty  of  her  paintings,  several  of  which  he 
purchased  at  extraordinary  prices,  and  sought  her  acquaintance.  It 
seems  he  found  as  much  to  admire  in  her  intellectual  power  as  in  her 
skill  with  the  brush,  and  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  friendship.  To 
this  friendship  we  owe  the  beautiful  little  book,  for  Francesca  was  only 
induced  to  publish  the  sketch  of  her  friend  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Ruskin.  The  frontispiece  which  mil  accompany  the  book  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  portrait  of  Ida,  by  Francesca's  own  hand. J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  an  edition  de  luxe  of  W.  H.  Pres- 
cott's  works,  in  fifteen  volumes,  on  the  finest  quality  of  paper.  The 
thirty  portraits  of  the  J.  Foster  Kirk  edition  will  be  put  on  India  paper. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  numbered  and  regis- 
tered copies.  The  first  three  volumes,  comprising  "  The  History  of  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  will  appear  in  September  ;  the  others 
will  follow  at  intervals  of  two  months.  Book  lovers  will  also  be  glad  to 
know  that  a  large- type  edition  of  "The  Enchiridion"  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  same  house.  The  chief  fault  found  with  the  English 
edition  was  the  trying  type.  Equal,  if  not  greater,  care  will  be  taken 
with  the  printing  and  binding  of  this  American  edition,  and  it  will 
doubtless  enjoy  renewed  popularity. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    ENCHANTED    SHIP. 


A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 


[The  following  translation  from  the  German  bears  the  appearance 
of  having  been  originally  drawn  from  a  Turkish  source — possibly  from 
one  of  the  countries  along  the  Adriatic.  It  is  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  shows  the  existence  of  an  Oriental  legend  similar  to  the  famous 
Occidental  story  of  "  The  Flying  Dutchman."  Marryatt  makes  use  of 
material  somewhat  resembling  the  ghastly  details  below,  in  "  The  Pasha 
of  Many  Tales."] 

My  father  kept  a  little  shop  in  Balsora.  He  was  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  but  was  one  of  those  people  who  dare  not 
venture  from  fear  of  losing  the  little  they  have.  He  reared 
me  plainly  and  well,  and  I  soon  became  able  to  assist  him 
in  business.  When  I  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  had  just 
made  his  first  great  speculation,  he  died,  apparently  from 
worry  over  having  risked  a  thousand  gold  pieces  in  com- 
merce. I  considered  his  death  fortunate,  when  a  few  weeks 
later  news  came  that  the  ship  in  which  my  father  was  inter- 
ested had  been  wrecked. 

But  this  disaster  did  not  discourage  me.  I  turned  all  my 
father  had  left  into  ready  money,  and  set  out  to  seek  my  fort- 
une among  sttangers,  accompanied  only  by  a  servant  of  my 
father,  Ibrahim,  who  from  old  attachment  would  not  leave  me. 

We  sailed  from  Balsora  with  favorable  winds.  The  ship 
was  bound  for  India.  We  had  followed  the  usual  track  for 
fifteen  days,  when  the  weather  began  to  threaten  a  storm. 
The  captain  looked  very  grave,  for  he  knew  very  little  of  the 
sea-coast  and  its  rocks  and  reefs.  Our  sails  were  all  furled, 
and  we  sped  on  with  the  increasing  gale  as  night  came  on. 
As  we  moved  through  the  waves,  all  at  once  a  ship,  un- 
seen before,  appeared  within  hailing  distance.  Wild  shouts 
and  cries  came  from  its  deck,  at  which,  in  this  anxious 
hour,  I  wondered.  But  the  captain  beside  me  turned  white 
as  death. 

"  We  are  lost ! "  he  exclaimed.   "Yonder  sails  Death  ! " 

Before  I  could  question  him,  the  sailors  set  up  a  terrible 
howling  and  shrieking. 

"  Have  you  seen  it  ?"  they  cried.  "  It  is  all  over  with  us 
now ! " 

The  captain  had  passages  read  from  the  Koran,  and  went 
himself  to  the  helm.  All  in  vain  !  The  gale  became  more 
furious.  We  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  hurricane.  On  we 
whirled  toward  a  coast  of  rocky  cliffs,  powerless  to  control 
our  frail  vessel.  Suddenly  the  ship  stopped  with  a  horrid 
grating,  and  the  waves  crashed  in  between  breaking  timbers. 
We  all  took  to  the  small  boats.  Scarcely  had  the  last  man 
left,  when  the  ship  went  down.  The  waves  towered  fear- 
fully above  us,  and  the  tiny  boats  were  flung  hither  and 
thither  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  Just  at  day-break  the  wind 
rose  with  renewed  wildness,  and  the  boat  containing  my 
servant  and  myself  capsized.  The  sailors  were  drowned,  but 
my  servant  clutched  the  upturned  keel  of  the  boat  and  pushed 
me  above  him.  Finally,  we  both  crawled  up,  and  hung  on 
for  our  lives.  As  the  sun  rose  the  gale  subsided.  After 
drifting  several  hours  we  discovered  in  the  distance  a  sail, 
and  soon  after  there  came  into  view  a  large  vessel.  Toward 
this  we  gradually  floated. 

'  As  we  approached,  I  recognized  the  same  craft  which  had 
sailed  near  us  in  the  night  and  so  terrified  the  captain.  As 
we  came  up  alongside,  we  shouted  aloud,  but  no  one  an- 
swered. A  singular  dread  of  this  ship  came  over  me.  The 
captain's  utterance  so  awfully  confirmed,  and  the  deserted 
appearance  of  the  vessel,  frightened  me.  Yet  it  was  our  sole 
means  of  deliverance. 

From  the  anchor  chains  a  long  rope  hung  down.  With 
hands  and  feet  we  paddled  toward  it,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  grasping  the  end.  We  clambered  up  the  side  over  the 
bulwarks.  But  horrors  !  what  a  spectacle  met  my  eyes  as  I 
stepped  upon  the  deck.  It  was  red  with  blood.  Thirty 
corpses  in  Turkish  costume  lay  there.  At  the  main-mast 
stood  a  man  richly  dressed,  sabre  in  hand,  but  with  pale  and 
distorted  face ;  a  great  spike  through  his  forehead  nailed  him 
to  the  mast.  We  stood  transfixed  with  fear.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe.  With  an  involuntary  prayer,  we  ventured 
forward,  looking  about  us  at  each  step  for  new  terrors.  Far 
and  wide,  nothing  living  but  ourselves  upon  the  waste  of 
waters.  We  dared  not  speak  aloud,  lest  the  dead  captain  im- 
paled on  the  mast  might  turn  his  staring  eyes  after  us,  or 
one  of  the  slain  men  might  raise  his  head. 

At  last  we  reached  the  main  hatchway  leading  down  into 
the  hold.  Involuntarily  we  stopped  and  looked  at  each 
other,  neither  daring  to  express  his  thoughts. 

"  Master,"  said  my  servant,  "  some  dreadful  crime  has  oc- 
curred here,  but  if  the  ship  is  full  of  murderers  down  below, 
I  had  rather  give  myself  up  to  them,  for  good  or  bad,  than 
slay  any  longer  among  these  dead  men  ! " 

I  thought  the  same.  We  took  heart  and  descended,  full 
of  expectation.  But  it  was  still  as  death  here  also,  excepting 
the  sounds  of  our  footfalls  on  the  stairs.  We  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  the  captain's  room.  I  put  my  ear  to  the  door 
and  listened ;  nothing  was  -heard.  I  opened  it.  The  cabin 
was  in  disorder  ;  clothes,  weapons,  and  other  movables  in 
confusion.  The  crew,  or  at  least  the  captain,  must  have 
been  lately  carousing.  We  continued  our  exploration,  and 
found  a  splendid  treasure  in  silks,  pearls,  sugar,  etc.  I  was 
beside  myself  with  joy  at  this  sight,  for  I  considered  myself 
entitled  to  it  all,  seeing  there  was  no  living  owner.  But 
Ibrahim  reminded  me  that  we  were  still  far  from  land, 
which  we  could  not  reach  without  human  aid. 

We  refreshed  ourselves  with  the  food  and  drink,  of  which 
we  found  a  great  store,  and  finally  went  upon  deck  again. 
But  the  sight  of  the  corpses  made  our  flesh  creep.  We  de- 
cided to  get  rid  of  them  by  throwing  them  overboard,  but 
were  startled  to  find  that  by  some  mysterious  power  they 
were  immovably  fastened  to  the  deck.  The  planks  would 
have  to  be  raised,  and  for  this  we  needed  tools.  Neither 
could  the  captain  be  loosened  from  the  mast,  nor  could  we 
wrest  his  sabre  from  his  stiffened  hand. 

We  passed  the  day  in  sad  contemplation  of  our  situation. 
As  night  came  on,  I  permitted  Ibrahim  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
myself  wanted  to  wait  on  deck  to  look  out  for  rescue.  Yet, 
when  the  moon  rose  and  I  reckoned  by  the  stars  that  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  an  irresistible  sleep  so  overpowered  me  that 
I  involuntarily  fell  back  behind  a  barrel  which  stood  on  deck. 
Yet  it  was  more  stupor  than  sleep,  for  I  plainly  heard  the 
waves  rippling  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  the  sails 
creaking  and  whistling  in  the  wind. 


All  at  once  I  became  conscious  of  voices  and  men's  steps 
on  deck.  I  attempted  to  rise,  but  an  irresistible  power  fet- 
tered my  limbs.  I  could  not  open  my  eyes.  The  voices 
grew  more  distinct.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  merry  crew 
ran  about  the  deck.  Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  loud 
commands,  and  I  distinctly  heard  ropes  and  sails  drawn  up 
and  down.  By  degrees  consciousness  left  me,  I  sank  in  a 
deep  sleep  in  which  I  yet  fancied  I  heard  the  clash  of  weap- 
ons, and  only  awoke  when  the  sun  stood  high  in  the  heavens. 

Wondering,  I  looked  about  me.  Storm,  ship,  the  dead, 
and  what  I  had  heard  in  the  night  came  back  to  me  like  a 
dream ;  but,  as  I  looked  around,  I  found  everything  the 
same.  The  dead  lay  motionless.  The  captain  was  im- 
movably bound  to  the  mast.  I  smiled  at  my  dream,  and 
arose  to  seek  my  servant.  He  was  sitting,  very  thoughtful, 
in  the  captain's  room. 

"  Master  ! "  he  cried  as  I  entered,  "  I  had  rather  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  than  pass  another  night  on  this  en- 
chanted ship  ! " 

To  my  questions  he  answered  :  "  I  had  slept  some  hours 
when  suddenly  I  was  awakened  by  hearing  people  running 
to  and  fro  overhead.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  you,  but  there 
were  at  least  twenty  men,  and  I  heard  shouts  and  groans. 
At  last  heavy  steps  came  down  the  stairs.  Then  I  knew 
nothing  more  except  in  occasional  moments  of  conscious- 
ness, when  I  saw  the  same  man  who  is  spiked  to  the  mast 
above  sitting  at  that  table  yonder,  singing  and  drinking ; 
but  the  man  in  scarlet  clothes,  not  far  from  him  on  deck,  sat 
next  to  him  and  drank  with  him." 

So  it  was  no  delusion.  I  had  really  heard  the  dead  men. 
It  was  terrible  to  me  to  sail  in  such  company.  Ibrahim  was 
absorbed  in  thought. 

"  I  have  it  now  !"  he  exclaimed,  at  last. 

He  recalled  a  charm  which  his  grandfather,  an  experienced 
and  traveled  man,  had  taught  him,  and  he  declared  we  could 
keep  from  falling  asleep  the  next  night,  if  we  zealously  re- 
peated verses  from  the  Koran.  His  suggestion  pleased  me. 
With  dread  we  saw  night  approach.  Next  to  the  captain's 
cabin  was  a  closet,  where  we  decided  to  stay.  We  bored 
several  holes  in  the  door,  large  enough  to  see  the  whole  cabin, 
and  fastened  the  door  as  firmly  as  possible  from  within.  I 
wrote  the  name  of  the  Prophet  in  all  four  corners.  Then  we 
awaited  the  terrors  of  night. 

About  twelve  o'clock  sleep  began  to  overcome  us.  Ibra- 
him begged  me  to  repeat  verses  from  the  KoraD,  which 
helped  me  keep  awake.  Suddenly  the  brawl  began  above, 
the  cordage  creaked,  steps  passed  overhead,  and  many  voices 
were  plainly  distinguished.  We  stood  motionless  in  strained 
attention.  Then  we  heard  some  of  them  coming  down  stairs. 
When  the  old  man  heard  this  he  began  to  recite  the  charm 
his  grandfather  had  taught  him  : 

"Although  you  come  in  misty  clouds'  attire. 
Or  climb  from  depths  of  ocean  caves, 
Or  wander  out  of  dreary  graves, 
Or  leap  from  gulfs  of  lasting  fire, 
Great  Allah  over  you  has  sway  ; 
All  spirits  must  His  rule  obey." 

I  will  confess  that  I  had  no  faith  in  this  charm,  and  my 
hair  stood  on  end  as  the  door  flew  open.  Here  came  the 
tall,  majestic  man  I  had  seen  nailed  to  the  mast.  The 
spike  still  pierced  through  the  middle  of  his  brow,  but  he  had 
sheathed  his  sword.  Behind  him  came  another,  less  richly 
dressed.  I  had  seen  him  also  lying  above.  The  captain,  as 
he  evidently  was,  had  a  pale  face,  a  great  black  beard,  and 
wild,  rolling  eyes,  with  which  he  surveyed  the  whole  room. 
I  could  see  him  quite  plainly  as  he  passed  us,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  the  door  which  concealed  us. 

Both  sat  down  at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  and 
talked  loudly,  almost  yelling,  in  an  unknown  language.  The 
conversation  grew  louder  and  fiercer,  till  finally  the  captain 
struck  the  table  a  thundering  blow  with  his  clenched  fist. 
The  other,  laughing  wildly,  sprang  up  and  beckoned  to  the 
captain  to  follow  him.  The  captain  rose,  tore  his  sword 
from  its  sheath,  and  both  left  the  room. 

We  breathed  more  freely  when  they  were  gone,  but  our 
anxiety  was  not  over.  The  noise  on  deck  increased.  There 
was  hasty  running  to  and  fro,  and  shouts,  laughter,  and  yells. 
At  last  there  was  a  hellish  outburst,  so  that  we  thought  the 
deck  would  fall  in  on  us,  then  a  clash  of  weapons,  and  cries 
— then  all  at  once  deep  silence. 

When  we  ventured,  some  hours  later,  to  ascend,  we  found 
everything  as  before — not  one  had  changed  his  position ;  all 
were  like  stones. 

Thus  we  passed  many  days  upon  the  ship  ;  she  always 
sailed  eastward,  where,  according  to  my  reckoning,  land 
must  lie  ;  but,  if  she  gained  by  day,  at  night  she  seemed  to  re- 
turn, for  we  always  found  ourselves  at  the  same  place  at  sun- 
rise. We  could  not  explain  this,  unless  the  vessel  sailed 
back  each  night  against  the  wind.  To  guard  against  this, 
we  furled  all  sails  before  night,  and  wrote  the  name  of  the 
Prophet  upon  several  pieces  of  parchment,  also  the  charm, 
and  bound  them  to  the  yards.  In  our  little  room  we  anx- 
iously awaited  the  result.  This  time  the  uproar  was  worse 
yet ;  but  next  morning  the  sails  remained  furled  as  we  had 
left  them. 

Through  the  day  we  put  on  only  so  much  sail  as  neces- 
sary, and  so  in  five  days  made  good  headway.  Finally,  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  day  we  sighted  land ;  and 
thanked  Allah  and  his  prophets  for  a  wonderful  deliverance. 
That  day  and  the  following  night  we  sailed  along  the  coast, 
and  on  the  seventeenth  morning  thought  we  cpuld  make  out 
a  town  not  far  off.  We  dropped  anchor,  lowered  a  small 
boat,  and  rowed  with  all  our  might  for  the  town.  In  half  an 
hour  we  reached  a  river  emptying  into  the  ocean,  and  landed 
on  shore. 

At  the  city-gates  we  inquired  what  place  it  was,  and  learned 
that  it  was  an  Indian  city  not  far  from  the  region  I  had  first 
shipped  for.  We  went  to  a  public  house  and  refreshed  our- 
selves. I  inquired  for  some  wise  man  who  understood 
something  of  sorcery,  and  was  led  to  an  insignificant  house 
in  a  retired  street,  and  told  to  ask  for  Akbar.  An  old,  gray- 
haired,  long-nosed  man  came  to  the  door  and  asked  my 
business.  I  told  him  I  sought  the  wise  Akbar.  He  replied 
that  he  was  that  person.  I  asked  his  advice  as  to  what  I 
should  do  with  the  dead,  and  how  I  should  get  them  off  the 
ship.  He  answered  that  they  had  probably  been  bewitched 
at  sea,  on  account  of  some  crime.  He  believed  that  the 
spell  would  be  broken,  if  they  were  brought  ashore,  but  this 
would  not  happen  unless  the  boards  on  which  they  lay  were 


taken  up.  Ship  and  cargo  belonged  to  me  because  I  found 
them,  yet  I  ought  to  keep  it  secret, and  for  a  small  gift  from  my 
abundance  he  would,  with  his  slaves,  aid  me  in  removing  the 
dead  men.  I  promised  to  reward  him  richly,  and  we  started 
with  five  slaves  provided  with  saws  and  axes.  On  the  way 
Akbar  could  not  sufficiently  praise  our  idea  of  winding  the 
sails  with  lines  from  the  Koran ;  he  said  it  was  the  only 
means  of  saving  us.  It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when  we 
reached  the  ship.  We  all  set  to  work,  and  in  an  hour  four 
lay  in  the  boat.  Some  of  the  slaves  rowed  them  ashore  for 
interment.  When  they  returned  they  said  the  corpses  had 
spared  them  the  trouble  of  burial,  for  as  soon  as  they  were 
laid  on  the  earth  they  had  fallen  to  dust. 

We  continued  the  work,  and  before  night  all  the  crew  were 
taken  ashore.  There  only  remained  the  man  nailed  to  the 
mast.  We  vainly  tried  to  withdraw  the  spike ;  no  force  could 
displace  it  a  hair^s  breadth.  I  did  not  know  what  was  to  be 
done.  We  could  not  hew  down  the  mast  to  set  him  ashore. 
But  Akbar  helped  us  out  of  this  difficulty.  He  sent  a 
slave  ashore  to  bring  a  pot  of  earth.  When  it  arrived  the 
sorcerer  spoke  some  mysterious  words  over  it,  and  shook  the 
earth  over  the  dead  man's  head.  He  immediately  opened 
his  eyes,  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  the  wound  in  his  forehead 
began  to  bleed.  The  nail  came  out  with  little  difficulty  now, 
and  the  captain  fell  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  slaves. 

"  Who  brought  me  here  ?"  he  asked,  when  he  seemed  a 
little  recovered.  Akbar  pointed  to  me,  and  I  approached 
him. 

"  You  have  my  gratitude,  O  youth,  for  you  have  rescued 
me  from  torment.  For  fifty  years  my  body  has  sailed  these 
waters,  and  my  spirit  was  condemned  to  return  to  it  each 
night.  But  now  my  head  has  touched  earth,  I  am  freed, 
and  can  go  to  my  fathers." 

I  begged  him  to  tell  us  how  he  came  into  this  terrible 
situation,  and  he  said  : 

"  Fifty  years  ago  I  was  an  influential  man  of  high  repute, 
and  dwelt  in  Algiers.  Greed  of  money  drove  me  to  piracy. 
I  had  been  some  time  in  this  business,  when  I  took  on  board 
as  passenger  a  dervish  who  wanted  to  travel  free.  My  com- 
rades and  I  were  rough  people  and  did  not  respect  the  man's 
sanctity,  I  made  sport  of  him.  But  once,  when,  in  pious  zeal, 
he  condemned  my  sinful  course  of  life,  I  was  greatly  enraged. 
That  night,  while  drinking  with  the  first  mate  in  my  cabin, 
and  brooding  over  what  the  dervish  had  said — words  which 
I  would  not  have  allowed  a  sultan  to  use  to  me — I  rushed  on 
deck  and  plunged  my  dagger  in  his  breast.  Dying  he  cursed 
me  and  my  crew  ;  we  were  not  to  die  nor  live  till  our  heads 
touched  the  earth.  The  dervish  died  and  we  cast  him  into 
the  sea  and  laughed  at  his  threats  ;  but  that  very  night  his 
words  were  fulfilled.  Part  of  my  crew  mutinied.  There  was 
fearful  strife,  till  my  adherents  were  conquered  and  I  was 
nailed  to  the  mast.  But  the  mutineers  died  of  their  wounds, 
and  soon  my  ship  was  only  a  floating  tomb.  My  vision  failed, 
my  breath  stopped,  and  I  thought  I  died.  But  it  was  only 
a  torpor  which  held  me.  The  next  night,  at  the  same  hour 
in  which  we  had  thrown  the  dervish  into  the  sea,  I  awoke, 
and  all  my  companions  revived  ;  but  we  could  do  or  say 
nothing  but  what  we  had  done  or  spoken  on  that  terrible 
night.  So  we  have  sailed  for  fifty  years.  We  could  not  live 
nor  die,  for  how  could  we  reach  land  ?  With  mad  joy  we 
always  sailed  with  all  sails  set  in  a  storm,  because  we  hoped 
at  least  to  dash  to  pieces  on  some  rock  and  lay  our  weary 
heads  to  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  was  unavailing. 
But  now  I  shall  die.  Once  more  I  thank  my  unknown  de- 
liverer. If  treasure  can  reward  you,  take  my  ship  as  token  of 
my  gratitude." 

When  the  captain  had  spoken  his  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  and  he  expired  shortly  after.  Like  his  companions, 
he  crumbled  at  once  to  dust.  We  collected  this  in  a  box, 
and  buried  it  on  land.  I  took  workmen  from  town  who  re- 
paired my  ship.  After  profitably  exchanging  the  wares  on 
board  for  others,  I  hired  sailors,  presented  Akbar  with  rich 
gifts,  and  sailed  for  my  own  country.  But  I  went  a  rounda- 
bout way,  landing  at  many  islands  and  ports,  disposing  of 
my  wares.  The  Prophet  blessed  my  undertaking.  In  nine 
months  I  ran  into  Balsora  twice  as  rich  as  the  captain  had 
made  me. 

My  fellow-townsmen  were  astonished  at  my  riches  and  my 
luck,  and  believed  that  I  had  found  the  famous  Diamond 
Valley  of  Sindbad.  I  let  them  remain  in  that  belief,  and 
thenceforward  young  people  of  Balsora,  when  scarcely  eigh- 
teen years  old,  have  to  go  out  in  the  world,  as  I  did,  to  seek 
their  fortunes. 

But  I  live  quietly  and  in  peace,  and  every  five  years  jour- 
ney to  Mecca  to  thank  Allah  for  His  blessing,  and  to  beg 
that  He  will  at  last  take  the  captain  and  his  crew  to  Para- 
dise.— Translated  for  the  Argonaut  by  E.  F.  Dawson. 


At  a  garden  party  recently  given  at  Holly  Lodge,  England, 
by  Lady  Burdett-Couns,  there  was  a  large  assemblage  of 
guests,  and  in  one  of  the  rooms  her  jewels  were  exhibited. 
Great  interest  and  excitement  were  raised  at  the  sight  of  the 
celebrated  Indian  diamond — a  dazzling  gem  of  the  small 
value  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  which 
shone  out  from  its  case  of  black  velvet  like  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  thousand  fires.  There  were  a  group  of  many  smaller 
African  diamonds  sparkling  in  the  most  blinding  fashion, 
and  many  others  also,  in  the  rough  form,  so  altogether  that 
one  small  apartment  must  have  contained  the  value  of  many 
a  petty  kingdom.      

There  has  just  been  plowed  up  in  an  Indiana  field  an  in- 
teresting souvenir  of  the  famous  "hard-cider"  campaign  of 
1840  in  that  State,  in  the  shape  of  one  of  the  medals  that 
were  then  worn  by  the  supporters  of  Harrison.  It  bears  on 
one  side  a  representation  of  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barrel  of 
cider  placed  under  an  adjoining  tree.  On  the  reverse  side 
are  the  inscriptions:  "The  People's  Choice,  the  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe — Major-General  W.  H.  Harrison,  born  Febru- 
ary 9,  1792."  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Hon.  Richard  W. 
Thompson,  who  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  Indiana  electoral 
college  of  that  year. 

Gil-Perez,  the  famous  comic  actor  of  Paris,  who  recently 
died  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  is  to  have  a  monument  costing  six 
thousand  francs,  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  The  sum  was 
grudgingly  appropriated,  although  Gil-Perez  '  -e  of 

about  fifty  thousand  francs,  which,  in  the  rf, 

was  swept  into  the  state's  coffers. 
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In  reverence  to  the  Divine  Architect,  we  have  been  taught 
that  every  production  of  His  hand  is  the  inspiration  of  some 
wise  purpose,  in  harmony  with  creative  unity.  In  this  view 
we  accept  millionaires  as  filling  a  useful  place  in  the  mech- 
anism of  this  great  moral  and  material  universe.  We  look 
upon  them  as  we  would  look  upon  horned-toads,  or  knots 
upon  a  tree,  or  warts  upon  the  hand.  We  do  not  exactly 
see  what  God  did  create  them  for ;  but,  as  he  did,  we  are 
compelled  to  regard  them  as  filling  a  position  which,  if  they 
did  not  occupy  it,  would  indicate  the  existence  of  that  vacuum 
which  nature  so  much  abhors.  We  do  not  understand  the 
divine  economy  of  mosquitoes,  or  scolding  women,  or  sin. 
We   do  not  understand  why  health,  wealth,   youth,  good 

ooks,  and  good  temper  could  not  have  been  made  universal. 
We  see  no  sense  in  labor,  and  no  reason  why  the  human 
race  might  not  have  been  clothed  in  furs  or  feathers  ;  why 
the  climate  of  all  the  world  could  not  have  been  genial  and 
mild,  and  why  food  could  not  have  been  furnished  free  from 
the  penalty  of  toil ;  nor  have  we  ever  been  at  all  reconciled 
to  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  the  certainty 
of  death,  and  the  probability  of  hell.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  this  last  and  most  aggravating  possibility  is  disappearing 
under  the  accumulation  of  most  convincing  proofs.  We  de- 
sire to  speak  respectfully,  we  may  say  tenderly,  of  million- 
aires. If  there  is  any  class  entitled  to  sympathy,  it  is  this 
most  honorableguild  of  rich  men,  every  one  of  whom,  through 
toil  and  self-denial,  has  laboriously  struggled  to  the  envied 
position  he  now  occupies.  Some  have  sacrificed  health  ; 
all  have  sacrificed  pleasure  ;  some  have  dared  the  terrors  of 
detection  for  law  violated  ;  nearly  all  have,  at  times,  denied 
themselves  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  some— a 
good  many  of  them — have  acquired  such  habits  as  prevent 
them  from  now  enjoying  the  millions  they  have  accumulated  ; 
and  some,  in  their  attempt  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  in 
their  desire  to  gratify  passions  long  held  in  subjection  to  the 
greater  passion — money-making — are  now  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends.  We  are  not  writing  of  men  in  foreign 
countries  who  inherit  millions,  but  of  our  own,  home-made 
San  Francisco  millionaires,  whom  we  have  seen  grow  up 
around  us,  with  whom  we  come  in  daily  contact,  whose  daily 
walk  and  conversation  we  note,  and  whose  names,  lower 
down  in  this  article,  we  print.  Millionaires  as  a  class  are 
not  altogether  lovely,  and  we  may  as  well  right  here  throw 
in  our  reservation — the  same  one  we  make  when  writing  of 

he  Pope's  irish,  or  the  unclean  Jews,  or  the  bastard  chivalry, 
or  -.he   I-  ew  England  pietist,  or  the  New  York  swapper  of 


merchandise,  or  the  scamp  politician,  or  the  lager  beer 
Dutchman,  or  the  universal  Democrat — we  do  not  intend  to 
embrace  the  "  nice"  millionaires,  those  who  have  acquired 
their  wealth  honorably  and  spend  it  generously,  who  accept  it 
as  a  trust  and  administer  it  with  comprehensive  wisdom  ;  but 
we  refer  to  those  who,  by  chicanery,  over-reaching,  usury, 
and  mean  self-denial,  have  swelled  their  sordid  accumula- 
tions till  they  have  touched  the  million  point.  Our  reserva- 
tion embracing  "nice"  millionaires  does  not  comprehend 
very  many — not  more  than  twenty, we  think,in  San  Francisco. 
There  are  about  twenty,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate,  who,  by 
brains,  courage,  enterprise,  honorable  dealing,  and  honest 
intercourse,  have  carried  themselves  steadily  onward  from 
honest  poverty  to  great  wealth,  and  who  are  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  honorable  persons.  There  are 
those  who  have  made,  and  are  making,  good  use  of  their  ac- 
cumulations, who  are  not  expecting  to  take  their  fortunes  with 
them  when  they  die.  and  from  whom  the  public  may  expect 
some  generous  recognition  of  the  fact  that  out  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  have  lived  these  vast  fortunes  were 
gathered.  For,  revolve  the  idea  as  you  may,  philosophize 
over  it,  and  chase  it  down  to  the  nicest  and  most  logical  re- 
finement, and,  after  all,  these  fortunes  have  come  from  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  community  has  moral 
equities  in  the  estate  of  any  man  who  dies  possessed  of  more 
than  his  family  needs.  Even  the  nice  millionaire  who, 
through  toil  and  self-denial,  lives  and  dies  to  leave  to  his 
children  more  than  is  good  for  them,  builds  no  monument 
for  himself,  and  endows  no  charity  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  fame,  is  unwise,  and  his  memory  will  not  be  respected 
by  the  heirs  who  spend  his  money.  Those  millionaires  who 
have  gained  their  fortunes  through  questionable  devices 
ought  to  be  very  particular  to  so  dispose  of  their  estates  as 
to  cover  the  crimes  of  their  acquisition.  Posterity  is  indul- 
gent to  the  modes  of  accumulation.  Riches  cover  multitudes 
of  sins  during  the  life  of  the  millionaire  ;  but  generous  testa- 
mentary devises  are  stop-gaps  to  all  unkind  memories.  The 
millionaires  of  San  Francisco,  so  far  as  they  have  died,  have 
not  done  the  fair  thing.  It  is  only  just,  however,  to  say  that 
in  the  one  or  two  instances  where  the  testator  has  endeav- 
ored to  do  the  handsome  thing — Horace  Hawes,  for  instance 
— we  have,  through  our  courts  and  juries,  declared  him  in 
sane,  and  set  aside  his  will ;  or  else  we  have  raised  up  for 
him — James  Lick — an  heir  whom  he  did  not  recognize  ;  or 
given  him — Theodore  LeRoy — a  wife  whom  he  did  not  lead 
to  the  marriage  altar.  And  this  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
us  to  say,  apropos  of  the  case  of  Blythe,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bar  stand  ready  to  provide  dead  millionaires  with 
wives  or  heirs  on  short  notice.  There  are  several  of  our 
bachelor  rich  men  with  the  kind  of  semi-domestic  arrange' 
ment  that  will  entitle  their  mistresses  to  the  brevet  rank  of 
wife  immediately  upon  their  decease,  and  we  commend  all 
jurors,  when  such  an  issue  is  raised — the  dead  millionaire 
having  forgotten  that  generosity  is  the  virtue  which  covers  a 
rich  man's  sins — to  find  for  the  plaintiff.  This  is  especially 
desirable  when  there  is  danger  of  the  fortune  being  taken 
from  the  State.  There  is  one  thing,  now  that  we  are  talking 
of  millionaires,  which  surprises  us — viz.,  that  more  of  them, 
during  their  lifetime,  do  not  build  their  own  monuments  by 
some  splendid  charity  which  they  can  themselves  direct  and 
supervise.  By  the  very  wealthy  men  of  all  other  countries 
it  is  considered  not  the  right  thing  to  die  and  leave  no  mark. 
Nearly  all  rich  men  feel  that  noblesse  oblige  compels  them  to 
give  of  their  fortunes  some  popular  endowment,  something 
to  indicate  their  acknowledgment  to  the  community  in  which 
their  fortunes  have  been  acquired.  With  one  notable,  and 
one  or  two  lesser  donations,  the  California  millionaires,  living 
and  dead,  have  given  no  signs  of  recognition  of  any  obligation 
to  the  people  among  whom  and  from  whom  their  fortunes 
have  been  gathered.  Is  it  that  the  men  are  of  ignoble  birth, 
their  wealth  the  result  of  accident,  and  that  they  are  of  the 
meaner  clay  ? 


San  Francisco  has  a  long  list  of  abnormally  rich  men. 
There  are  more  millionaire  fortunes  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  any  other  American  city,  and,  we  presume,  more 
than  in  any  European  city  of  corresponding  population,  un- 
less it  may  be  Amsterdam  or  Frankfort.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
and  without  one  exception,  that  none  spring  from  the  wealthy 
class,  nearly  every  one  from  the  very  poorest  class,  and  that 
only  one  brought  any  money  to  San  Francisco.  Only  one  is 
the  graduate  of  a  learned  university ;  only  seven  were  edu- 
cated to  any  profession,  and  all  of  these  lawyers.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  is  not  a  preacher,  or  doctor,  or  graduate  of 
West  Point  in  the  lot.  Twenty  of  the  list  were,  in  their 
youth,  of  the  uneducated,  bare-foot  class,  whose  early  strug- 
gles were  unaided  by  relatives  or  friends.  Forty-nine  of  our 
millionaires  are  American  by  birth,  eighteen  are  Irish,  eight 
are  Jews,  five  are  German,  four  are  English,  and  one  French. 
So  far  as  we  know,  only  three  were  bom  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  and  of  these  neither  was  from  a  slave-owning 
family.  Only  seven  have  ever  held  political  position,  there 
being  one  governor,  three  United  States  senators,  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  two  members  of  Assembly  in  the  list.  Out- 
side of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Synagogue,  but 
one  is  member  of  church  or  professor  of  religion.    To  four  of 


these  men  we  estimate  forty  millions  of  dollars  each.  Five 
will  range  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  ;  two  to  ten  mill- 
ions ;  and  five  to  five  millions  each  ;  thus  giving  to  sixteen 
persons  over  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  the  re- 
mainder, say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions — a  total  among 
the  hereafter-named  residents  of  San  Francisco  of  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  many,  and 
some  serious,  reflections  which  group  themselves  around 
these  figures  and  the  men  that  represent  them.  When  we 
marshal  the  procession  which  has  preceded  them  to  the 
grave,  and  those  who  are  to-day  tottering  on  its  brink,  there 
is  to  us  more  of  sadness  than  jealousy  in  contemplating  their 
position.  To  think  that  the  poor,  vexed  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, who  have  worried  and  toiled  through  deprivation, 
anxiety,  and  disregard  of  the  moral  code,  to  finally  steal  out 
of  a  sick  bed,  to  rot  in  a  narrow  grave,  despised  by  those 
who  are  left  to  enjoy  their  accumulations,  forgotten  by  all 
the  world  besides,  ignored  by  St.  Peter,  and  kicked  over 
the  battlements  to  hell— i,  e.,  if  there  is  a  hell,  and  there 
ought  to  be— carries  to  us  no  regret  that  we  do  not  belong  to 
the  number  that  is  dead.  And  as  for  those  who  are  living, 
let  us  see  :  some  are  old,  some  are  sick,  some  are  worn  out 
by  toil,  some  are  burned  out  by  indulgences,  some  have  skel- 
etons, some  are  misers  and  love  their  gold,  some  are  rascals, 
and  some  are  fools.  So  we  are  content,  and,  on  the  whole, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  not  change 
places  with  any  millionaire  who  is  older  than  we,  or  whose 
digestion  is  not  as  good,  or  whose  conscience  is  not  as  clear 
as  our  own.  And  now  let  us  give  the  names  of,  first,  the 
dead  millionaires  who  have  gone  on  before — joined,  not  the 
innumerable  caravan,  for  that  is  composed  of  the  poor,  but 
gone  to  meet  Dives,  across  the  gulf,  where  the  climate  is 
oppressive  and  water  scarce,  for,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the 
rich  shall  not  inherit  the  kindom  of  heaven  : 


Captain  J.  L.  Folsom, 
Thomas  O.  Larkin, 
James  De  Laveaga, 
W.  D.  M.  Howard, 
Judge  Lyon, 
William  B.  Bourne, 

John  S.  Manson, 
ames  Donahue, 
George  Howard, 
General  Halleck, 
James  Lick, 
Trenor  W.  Park, 


Mark  Hopkins, 
William  O'Brien, 
Michael  Reese, 
R,  B.  Woodward, 
Edward  Martin, 
J.  Mora  Moss, 
Louis  Strauss, 
Theodore  LeRoy, 
H.  M.  Newhall, 
D.   J.  Tallant, 
H.  B.  Tichenor, 
Thomas  B.  Blythe. 


The  following  are  the  millionaires  still  with  us 
Leland  Stanford, 
D.  O.  Mills, 
John  Mackay, 
C.  P.  Huntington,  1 
Henry  Miller, 
Peter  Donahue, 


Tosiah  Belden, 
S.  C.  Hastings, 
John  Center, 
D.  T.  Murphy, 
Joseph  Donohoe, 
August  Scholle, 
Lloyd  Tevis, 
Charles  Main, 
Nicholas  Luning, 
John  Parrott, 
Mrs.  Teresa  Fair, 
Mrs.  McDonough, 
C.  Wilmerding, 
Charles  Felton, 
Estate  of  Blythe, 
Howard  family, 
James  L.   Flood, 
Charles  Crocker, 
Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
J.  C.  Flood, 
James  G.  Fair, 
William  Sharon, 
Charles  Lux, 
James  Phelan, 
Adam  Grant, 
Levi  Strauss, 
Claus  Spreckels, 
John  F.  Miller, 
William  Dunphy, 
Andrew  McCreary, 

Winchester, 

Egbert  Judson, 
A.   Hotaling, 

John  Livingston, 
rving  M.  Scott, 

Non-resident  millionaires  : 
Eugene  Kelly, 
H.  M.  Hueston, 
Frederick  Billings, 
C.  K.  Garrison, 


Mrs.  M.  Coleman, 

C.  Adolph  Lowe, 

E.  J.  Baldwin, 

Calvin  Page, 

J.  B.  Haggin, 

Woodward  estate, 

Tallant  estate, 

Tichnor  estate, 

Peter  A.  Finnegan, 

Pope  estate  (divided), 

Talbot  estate  (divided), 

William  A.  Piper, 

Peder  Sather, 

Edward  Barron, 

Thomas  Bell, 

L.  &  M.  Sachs, 

J.  B.  Doe, 

Sullivan  estate, 

Lazard  Brothers, 

Daniel  Meyer, 

A.  A.   Cohen, 

W.  E.  Deane, 

Mark  Requa, 

David  Bixler, 

Captain  Jame    McDonald, 

R.  H.  McDonald, 

Millen  Griffith, 

George  C.  Perkins, 

Thomas   H.  Williams, 

William  T.  Babcock, 

Charles  McLaughlin, 

S.   P.  Dewey, 

J.  H.   Redington, 

Joseph  Rosenberg, 

Seth  Cook, 

John  Boyd, 

Moses  Hopkins, 

George  W.  Gibbs, 

William  Scholle, 

Louis  Schloss. 


Wm.  M.  Lent, 
J.  B.  Thomas, 
Moses  Ellis, 
Edward  Beale. 


We  did  not  intend  this  for  a  very  serious  article  ;  we  do 
not  expect  any  good  will  come  of  it.  If  those  of  our  mill- 
ionaires who  can  write  will  be  kind  enough  to  remember  that 
holographic  wills  are  legal,  and  that  the  making  of  a  will 
does  not  hasten  death,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the  community 
in  which  and  upon  which  they  have  lived  to  remember  it, 
and  endow  some  of  its  institutions  and  charities,  and  make 
some  respectable  bequest,  we  shall  be  grateful.  Let  them 
remember  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  coin  where  they  are 
going  (gold  melts  at  about  2200°  Fahrenheit) ;  that  they 
came  naked  into  the  world,  and  are  going  only  with  some 
grave-clothes  out  of  it ;  that  rich  men  never  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Remember  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Laza- 
rus ;  the  needle  and  the  camel ;  that  giving  to  the  poor  is 
lending  to  the  Lord.  Let  them  realize  the  perils  which  are 
likely  to  befall  their  estates,  unless  they  dispose  of  them 
while  living.  Let  them  beware  of  the  lawyer,  who  lies  in 
wait,  of  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  ci-devant  mistress,  of 
the.disputed  will,  executed  through  "undue  influence";  and 
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if  they  escape  all  these  accidents,  let  them  consider  the  dan- 
ger of  profligate  sons,  and  of  sons-in-law,  who  infest  the 
land,  who  are  sent  out  from  England  and  from  the  southern 
States  to  marry  our  rich  girls,  and  live  upon  their  property. 
Let  the  old  forty-niner,  who  has  toiled  in  the  mines,  endured 
the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  stinted  himself  of  the  neces- 
saries and  denied  himself  the  luxuries  of  life,  consider  the 
young  Englishman  or"chiv"— who  parts  his  hair  in  the  mid- 
dle, wears  a  short-tailed  coat  of  Scotch  tweed,  with  a  switch 
cane,  talks  with  an  apple  in  his  mouth — traveling  in  Europe, 
enjoying  the  best  of  cigars  and  drinks,  spending  his  money, 
and  getting  useless  children  from  the  daughter  of  his  love 
and  pride.  There  is  one  thing  that  in  justice  to  our  million- 
aires must  be  said  :  as  a  rule,  they  put  on  no  airs  ;  the  one 
or  two  of  them  who  are  disposed  that  way  pay  us  the  com- 
pliment of  making  asses  of  themselves  in  Europe.  From 
poor  men  to  rich  men,  they  have  grown  up  among  us,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  exceptional  few — and  they  the  ones 
of  lowest  education,  of  the  most  obscure  birth,  and  of  blem- 
ished reputations,  who  have  gone  abroad — conduct  them- 
selves with  as  much  sense  and  modesty  as  though  they  were 
not  rich.  Most  of  them,  and  all  of  the  more  wealthy,  are  still 
in  the  harness,  managing  their  own  affairs,  as  hard-worked 
now  as  when  in  younger  days  they  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  their  colossal  fortunes.  As  a  rule,  the  sons  of  our 
millionaires  give  scant  promise  of  preserving  the  estates  they 
will  inherit.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been  brought  up  to  lives 
of  leisure.  There  are  several  prominent  exceptions,  where 
the  sons  give  promise  of  great  business  capacities  ;  to  name 
them  would  be  to  give  prominence  to  the  dissipated  and 
worthless  young  gentlemen  who  are  dishonoring  themselves 
by  their  aimless  lives  and  the  indulgence  of  vicious  habits. 
As  a  rule,  the  daughters  of  our  millionaires  are  being  caught 
in  the  trap  of  matrimony  by  very  strong-smelling  and  very 
bad  cheese.  The  professional  son-in-law  is  not,  as  a  general 
thing,  a  success.  The  young  man  who  marries  for  money  is, 
as  a  rule,  nobody.  The  young  male  married  pensioner  ought 
to  be  an  eunuch. 


In  the  Eastern  States  people  are  now  experiencing  the 
same  trade  dollar  troubles  we  passed  through  some  years 
ago.  The  trade  dollar  is  being  driven  from  circulation.  Lit- 
tle appears  to  be  understood  by  the  newspapers  or  the  pub- 
lic about  the  actual  status  of  the  trade  dollar,  and  its  relation 
to  the  coinage  of  this  country.  Even  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  himself,  if  published  interviews  with  him  are  true, 
fails  to  understand  the  matter,  though  that  may  be  because 
its  coinage  was  suspended  before  his  accession  to  the  office. 
To  premise,  the  trade  dollar  never  was  intended  to  be  a 
United  States  coin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  object 
of  its  creation  having  been  to  provide  a  market  in  China  for 
American  silver  by  giving  a  government  guaranty  of  weight 
and  fineness  to  this  piece — or,  technically,  bar — of  bullion.  In 
other  words,  to  furnish  guaranteed  standard  bullion  in  con- 
venient form  for  general  circulation  in  China.  The  legal 
tender  quality  was  conferred  upon  the  trade  dollar  through 
a  clerical  omission  in  copying  the  bill  which  became  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873.  Section  15  of  that  Act  specifies  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the  trade 
dollar,  and  goes  on  to  say  :  "and  such  coins  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not  exceeding 
five  dollars  in  any  one  payment."  The  words  "  excepting 
the  trade  dollar"  were  intended  to  be  added  to  that  sentence, 
but  were  omitted  through  the  carelessness  of  the  clerk  who 
copied  the  bill.  The  late  Doctor  H.  R.  Linderman,  Director 
of  the  Mint,  is  our  authority  for  this.  It  is  shown  by  the 
wording  of  other  sections  of  the  Act.  Section  21  says  : 
"That  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit  the  same  at 
any  mint,  to  be  formed  into  bars,  or  into  dollars  of  the 
weight  of  420  grains  troy,  designated  in  this  Act  as  trade 
dollars,  and  no  deposit  of  silver  for  other  coinage  shall  be  re- 
ceived!' Section  25  says  :  "  That  ...  the  charges  for 
converting  standard  silver  into  trade  dollars  .  .  .  and  for 
the  preparation  of  bars,  shall  be  fixed,  from  time  to  time,  by 
the  director  .  .  .  so  as  to  equal  but  not  exceed  .  .  . 
the  actual  average  cost,"  etc.  Section  27  says  :  "  That  in 
order  to  procure  bullion  for  the  silver  coinage  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  superintendents  .  .  .  shall  purchase  such 
bullion,"  etc.  Section  28  says  :  "That  silver  coins  other  than 
the  trade  dollar  shall  be  paid  out  at  the  several  mints,"  etc. 
Although  the  wording  of  the  Act  is  somewhat  imperfect,  yet 
the  intent  is  obvious  :  that  silver  coins  other  than  trade  dol- 
lars shall  be  coined  only  on  Government  account,  from 
bullion  purchased  for  that  purpose,  and  that  trade  dollars 
shall  be  coined  only  for  account  of  depositors,  they  paying 
the  cost  thereof,  and  never  on  Government  account,  and  that 
trade  dollars  shall  not  be  paid  out,  received,  nor  recognized 
by  Government  officers  as  coins  for  circulation  in  this  coun- 
tay  ;  and  such  has  always  been  the  practice.  After  the  coin- 
age of  the  4i2>£ -grain  standard  silver  dollar  was  authorized 
by  the  passage  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1878,  suspended  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  because  the 
cupidity  of  Eastern  manufacturers  induced  them  to  purchase 
trade  dollars  at  about  their  bullion  value — say  eighty-five  to 
ninety  cents — and  swindle  their  employees  by  paying  them 
their  wages  in  these  coins  without  legal  tender  value ;  the 


recipients  were  compelled  to  get  rid  of  them  at  a  heavy 
discount  from  their  nominal  value,  at  which  they  had  to  re- 
ceive them.  July  22, 1876,  the  omission  in  the  coinage  act 
of  1873  was  remedied,  by  an  act  of  Congress  abrogating  the 
legal  tender  quality  of  the  trade  dollar.  The  duty  of  the 
Government  now  would  seem  to  be  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  omission  by  redeeming  all  trade  dollars  coined  between 
February  12,  1873,  and  July  22,  1876.  This  might  be  done 
without  loss  to  the  Government  by  an  act  providing  for  their 
redemption  in  subsidiary  silver  coin.  As  a  dollar  in  subsidi- 
ary silver  coin  weighs  only  3S5  8  grains,  the  government 
would  gain  on  each  dollar  so  redeemed  the  difference  be- 
tween that  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar,  or  34.2 
grains  in  standard  silver,  less  the  cost  of  coining  the  subsidi- 
ary dollar,  the  cost  of  coining  the  trade  dollar  having  been 
already  paid  by  the  original  depositor.  As  there  are  only 
between  four  and  five  millions  of  trade  dollars  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  which  were  coined  after  July  22,  1S76,  the 
number  presented  for  redemption  would  be  comparatively 
small.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  more  being  returned  from 
China,  since  all  of  the  twenty-five  millions  remaining  there 
have  undoubtedly  been  "  chopped,"  or  branded,  by  the  local 
money-changers  of  the  different  Chinese  cities,  as  an  ap- 
proval of  their  fitness  for  circulation  there,  thus  so  mutilat- 
ing them  that  our  Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
deem them.  This  redemption  should  be  provided  for  the 
relief  of  our  working  classes,  who  are  suffering  from  the 
discount  on  the  trade  dollars  at  present  in  circulation  in  this 
country  ;  and  then  the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  should  be 
resumed  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  since,  as  we  have 
said,  it  affords  a  market  in  China  for  our  silver  bullion  at 
good  prices,  without  expense  or  liability  to  the  United  States. 


In  continuance,  and  we  could  wish  in  conclusion,  of  our  last 
week's  topic,  we  add,  in  reference  to  this  whole  matter  of 
railroad  controversy  and  railroad  politics,  that  the  question 
is  in  the  process  of  speedy  adjustment.  To  Judge  Terry,  and 
the  gang  of  angry  malcontents  and  impecunious  political  ad 
venturers  whom  he  is  endeavoring  to  conjure  into  a  govern- 
ing party  power,  will  not  belong  the  credit  of  the  settlement ; 
but  they  will  be  properly  chargeable  with  its  unnecessary  and 
prolonged  continuance.  The  entire  difficulty  now  agitating 
both  business  and  political  circles  has  come  to  every  com 
munity  in  Europe  and  America  where  railroads  have  been 
built.  The  feeliDg  has  been  more  intense  in  other  countries 
and  other  States  than  ours.  It  has  passed  away  in  those 
localities,  as  it  will  pass  in  this.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that, 
in  Iowa,  popular  indignation  expressed  its  resentment  by  the 
burning  of  railroad  property,  and,  in  more  than  one  State, 
derailing  of  freight  trains  has  been  the  outcome  of  popular 
passion.  In  Parliament,  Reichstag,  and  Chamber  of  Depu 
ties,  as  well  as  in  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  there  have 
been  all  sorts  of  experimental  and  hostile  legislation,  result- 
ing from  a  natural  resistance  to  the  encroachment  and  inde- 
fensible aggression  of  railroad  and  other  corporate  powers. 
The  courts,  from  the  highest  tribunals  in  our  land,  have  not 
been  free  from  the  determination  to  condemn,  if  not  to  pun 
ish,  the  insolence  of  corporate  power.  Legislative  and  judi- 
cial decrees  have  not  been  without  beneficial  results  ;  but 
the  correction  of  railroad  abuse  has  come  from  another 
source.  The  legitimate  rivalries  and  competitions  which 
have  grown  out  of  increasing  roads  have  accomplished,  and 
are  accomplishing,  the  correction  of  evils,  the  practical  rem 
edy  of  which  lay  far  beyond  the  law-making  power.  These 
results  are  now  being  brought  about  in  our  State,  and  most 
rapidly.  When  the  Villard  system  of  roads,  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  Territory  to  Boston,  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  Union  Pacific  extended  to  California,  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  extended  to  Missouri,  the  Denver  narrow-guage 
pushed  through  to  San  Francisco,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
brought  from  the  Needles  to  our  bay,  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific carried  to  the  Mississippi ;  when  Oregon  and  California 
shall  be  connected  by  rail ;  when  the  Donahue  and  Villard 
roads  shall  be  united  and  consolidated ;  when  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  shall  skirt  the  ocean  northward  to  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  South  Pacific  Coast  reach  the  peninsula  of 
Lower  California ;  when  all  these  trunk  roads  shall  have 
their  branches  extended  to  valley  and  mountain — in  a  word, 
when  our  system  of  railroads  shall  have  been  perfected — 
nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  the  political  tumble-bugs  who 
are  now  balling  themselves  in  the  political  mud.  This  time 
is  not  distant.  All  these  works  are  being  pushed  with  en- 
ergy. Money,  in  spite  of  the  demagogues  and  obstruction- 
ists, is  abundant  and  cheap.  Of  all  the  business  we  have 
outlined,  more  than  the  half  is  accomplished,  and  railroad- 
ing in  California  is  not  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Before 
Judge  Terry  shall  have  climbed  the  golden  stairs,  or  Foote 
have  become  governor,  all  this  work  will  have  been  done, 
fares  and  freights  will  have  been  adjusted,  McQuiddy  and 
John  Doyle  will  have  been  reconciled,  and  the  country,  pros- 
perous, rich,  and  content,  will  look  back  upon  this  anti- 
railroad  agitation  as  the  petulant  irritation  of  impatient 
children,  while  we  old  fellows,  who  have  intelligently  ob- 
served the  real  mainsprings  of  the  movement,  will  attribute 
the  whole  business  to  the  selfish  ambitions  of  a  contempti- 
ble set  of  small  political  demagogues,  who  are  endeavoring 


to  squirm  into  office  through  this  most  unreasonable  and 
senseless  agitation.  We  again  declare  that  no  single  person 
of  prominence  or  political  influence  has  been  concerned  in 
this  opposition  to  railroads  who  is  not  in  office,  or  a  candi- 
date for  office,  or  who  has  not  a  personal  grievance  to  re- 
venge against  railroad  people.  Name  the  one  single  man  in 
either  political  party,  or  in  the  State,  and  we  will  lay  a  finger 
on  his  raw  spot. 


The  generosity  of  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  conservatory,  destroyed 
by  fire  nearly  a  year  since.  He  has  authorized  Mr.  S.  M. 
Hills,  builder,  to  draw  upon  him  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  once  commence  the  work  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  John  Gash,  the  architect  chosen  by  the  Park 
Commissioners.  The  Geary  Street  Railroad  Company, 
through  Mr.  R.  F.  Morrow,  has  authorized  the  Commission- 
ers to  call  upon  them  for  five  hundred  dollars  for  incidentals 
and  compensation  to  the  architect.  The  work,  already  be- 
gun, will  be  pushed  with  energy,  and  all  the  main  dome  and 
front  will  be  completed  before  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Garfield  monument,  by  the  visiting  Knights  Templars,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  August.  The  subject  of  water  for  the 
Park  is  an  important  one.  A  large  use  of  water  is  indispen- 
sable for  irrigating  lawns,  watering  the  growing  flowers,  and 
sprinkling  the  streets  ;  and,  if  furnished  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance, to  provide  a  fountain  or  two  would  be  desirable.  To 
improve  or  beautify  the  grounds  without  the  abundant  use 
of  water  in  the  summer-time  is  impossible.  The  Commis- 
sioners charged  with  the  administration  have  authority  to 
build  water-works,  but  have  no  money  for  that  purpose.  In 
reference  to  the  water-supply  provided  by  Spring  Valley, 
they  have  not  been  consulted.  The  present  Commission 
has  used  from  the  Spring  Valley  main  as  sparingly  as  it 
could,  and  the  greatest  economy  has  been  observed.  The 
Commission  has  not  been  called  upon  to  certify  the  area  irri- 
gated, and  has  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  water-supply 
of  the  Park.  The  suggestion  of  the  Bulletin  and  Examiner 
to  put  up  independent  water-works  is  a  good  one,  unless 
better  terms  can  be  arranged  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.  The  Commission  has  had  no  estimates,  and, 
under  the  present  famine  of  money,  has  not  felt  authorized 
to  make  any  expenditure  in  that  direction.  The  present 
Commissioners  are  anxious  to  build  abroad,  handsome,  tree- 
lined  avenue,  or  boulevard,  from  the  conservatory  valley  to 
the  ocean ;  and,  if  money  can  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  the 
work  will  be  at  once  inaugurated.  This  city  needs  a  fashion- 
able drive,  and  the  Golden  Gate  Park  is  the  only  place  for  it. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
has  generously  donated,  from  their  unexpended  fund,  five 
hundred  dollars,  for  bunting  to  equip  the  park  flagstaff's,  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone. 


On  Tuesday  last,  while  the  ferry  steamer  San  Rafael  was 
passing  Alcatraz,  on  its  way  to  Saucelito,  a  shell  or  shot  from 
a  practicing  battery  fell  within  a  boat's  length  of  the  steamer. 
Remembering  the  target  practice  from  the  same  battery  on 
Centennial  day,  we  are  fearful  of  a  possible  casualty  if  this 
gun-firing  is  permitted.  To  scatter  shot  indiscriminately 
over  a  bay  covered  with  steam  ferries  and  passenger  boats, 
with  pleasure  yachts  and  fishing  smacks,  steamers  and  ships 
of  commerce,  is  attended  with  danger.  If  the  awkward 
squad  of  gunners  engaged  in  this  business  should  be  direct- 
ed to  make  a  target  of  any  special  craft,  of  course  the  people 
upon  it  would  feel  perfectly  safe,  and  enjoy  the  amusement 
and  the  noise. 


The  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators  is  the  widest  and 
most  universal  of  any  in  America.  The  character  of  the  oc- 
cupation has  made  this  possible.  We  think  nothing  will 
come  of  it  but  distress  and  inconvenience  to  the  working 
force.  It  is  a  bad  time  to  strike,  and  the  country  is  full  of 
telegraphic  make-shifts.  Our  sympathy  is  with  the  oper- 
ators, men  and  women.  They  are  underpaid  by  an  institu- 
tion which  has  charged  more  extravagantly,  watered  more 
stock,  been  guilty  of  meaner  speculation,  made  more  money, 
and  created  more  millionaires  than  any  other  in  America 
Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  is  worth  a  hundred  millions,  walking 
the  floor  at  midnight  in  the  operating  rooms  of  the  Western 
Union  palace  on  Broadway,  in  consultation  with  his  chiefs 
how  to  defeat  the  effort  of  his  employees  to  get  such  wages 
as  will  give  them  the  comforts  of  life,  is  an  uninteresting  spec- 
tacle. This  strike  between  labor  and  capital  is  becoming  very 
frequent.  As  a  rule,  money  wins  and  labor  suffers  ;  but  every 
victory  which  wealth  achieves  over  the  honest  demands  of 
labor  makes  the  ultimate  triumph  of  labor  more  certain  and 
more  complete.  Money  is  an  unconscionable,  cowardly 
fool.  It  is  a  boastful  braggart,  up  to  the  point  of  a  real  con- 
flict ;  then  it  will  seek  its  hole,  as  all  cowards  do.  If  the 
moneyed  men  of  the  United  States  have  not  the  sense  to  ob- 
serve the  impending  crisis,  and  wisdom  enough  to  arrest  it 
by  such  concessions  as  humanity,  right,  and  justice  demand, 
then,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  when  it  comes,  and  to  hope  that  it  may 
come  in  our  time,  and  before  we  are  too  old  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  fight. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEBULA. 


By  Robert  J.  Bardette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
Does  insurance  insure  ?    It  does.     It  insures  the  company, 
every  time.  


The  sting  of  the  wasp  is  in  his  tail,  just  as  far  aft  as  it  can 
be  placed.  What  peculiarity  there  is  in  its  structure  that 
makes  you  think  it  protrudes  from  every  portion  of  the  in- 
sect's body,  like  the  spines  of  a  chestnut  burr,  naturalists 
have  never  been  able  to  explain,  yet  all  the  same,  that  is  the 
way  it  feels  when  you  gather  the  insect  up  in  your  unwary 
hand. 

There  is  a  New  York  book  canvasser  who  made  twenty 
thousand  dollars  last  year.  He  would  have  made  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  only  he  was  afraid  to  go  back  to  the  same  place 
again,  until  he  could  let  his  hair  gtow  long  and  dye  his  beard. 

"  Charley,  dear,"  said  his  loving  mother,  "  where  is  your 
watch  ? "  "I  left  it  a  pawn  the  desk,"  replied  Charley,  with- 
out flinching.  "  You  careless  boy,"  said  his  trusting  mother, 
"what  if  burglars  should  break  into  the  office  to-night,  where 
would  your  watch  be  ?  "  But  the  old  gentleman,  listening  to 
the  conversation  from  behind  his  paper,  dryly  remarked  that 
he  guessed  the  watch  was  safe,  and  Charlie  looked  worried, 
and  the  next  day  he  admitted  to  a  friend,  "  Jew  know,  I  be- 
lieve pa  has  been  there  himself." 


A  Massachusetts  man  has  an  almanac  200  years  old,  and 
there  isn't  a  word  about  Ben  Butler  in  it.  Now  you  see  how 
utterly  unreliable  and  away  behind  the  times  was  an  alma- 
nac in  those  ancient  days. 


In  the  land  of  Faience : 

Old  Barberini  Wedgwood  looked  down  upon  the  speaker 
in  silence  for  a  moment,  while  an  expression  of  variously 
mingled  emotions  burned  on  his  white-wary  face. 

"  So,  you  would  marry  my  daughter  Effie  ? "  spake  the 
queensware  king,  at  length,  still  steadfastly  regarding  the 
unbaked  youth  before  him. 

The  young  man  met  his  unwavering  glaze  without  shrink- 
ing, and  replied,  all  meekly,  as  any  young  man  similarly 
placed,  is  exceedingly  liable  to  do  :  "  Yes,  sir,  I  do." 

The  old  merchant  was  thoughtful  and  silent  again,  and 
bent  his  eyes  upon  the  suitor  as  though  he  needed  kiln. 
Effie,  the  youngest  and  the  darling — how  could  he  let  her 
go  ?  The  old  man  loved  his  daughter  dearly.  There  were 
six  of  them.    The  thought  decided  him. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  with  the  business-like  air  of  a  man 
whose  mind  was  made  up  ;  "  You'll  have  to  take  'em  all  or 
none.     I  wouldn't  break  the  set  for  a  national  bank." 


"  What  lightning  is  to  the  knotty  oak,"  says  Joseph  Cook, 
"  woman's  vote  would  be  to  the  liquor  traffic."  Lightning  is 
blasted  slick  with  the  naughty  oak,  sometimes,  if  that  is  what 
Joseph  means  by  it. 

By  some  strange  blunder  the  governors  of  both  the  Caro- 
linas  received  invitations  to  attend  the  national  temperance 
convention,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was  all  about,  but 
moved  by  a  mutual  desire  to  see  each  other  again  after  a 
long  separation,  both  governors  accepted  the  invitation.  And 
when,  under  the  call  of  the  States,  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina  arose  and  delivered  his  thrilling  and  time-honored 
oration  on  temperance,  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  wig- 
wam, and  the  rush  for  the  main  exit  was  so  great  that  the 
two  governors  were  the  last  men  able  to  get  out  of  the  hall. 


"  Pa,"  said  Alexander,  one  day,  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  had  not  yet  attempted  his  celebrated  Eucephalian  pad 
act ;  "  pa,  why  do  gentlemen  take  off  their  hats  when  they 
bow  to  a  lady  in  the  street  ?  " 

"  So  that  the  lady  may  know,"  replied  Philip  of  Macedon, 
"  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  is  married,  and  thereby  be 
enabled  to  decide  upon  what  plans  to  continue  or  abandon 
any  incipient  mash  that  may  have  been  contemplated." 

"  But  how,"  asked  the  prince,  "can  she  tell  by  his  head  ? " 

And  Philip  laughed,  and,  taking  off  his  brazen  helmet, 
bowed  his  head  before  his  son.  And  when  the  prince  saw  it 
catch,  with  dazzling  effulgence,  the  golden  beams  of  the  de- 
clining sun,  he  smote  his  breast  and  cried  out  that  "  the 
hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  rocked  about  everything  else  it 
laid  hold  upon,"  and  as  he  went  to  Aristotle's  private  school 
he  sang,  in  musing  mood  : 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 

Give  me  back,  before  I  start, 

AU  the  raiment  cap-a-pie, 

Yon  have  sweetly  niched  from  me ; 

Hat  and  coat,  and  shoes  and  vest, 

Bring  them  back,  or  take  the — ha,  rest. 

By  thy  freely  warbled  slang, 
By  thy  shingled  Langtry  bang  ; 
By  thy  standing  collar's  edge 
That  abrades  thy  pink  ear's  ledge; 
By  the  plastic  gum  you  chew, 
Give  me  hack  my  pointed  shoe. 

By  the  dog  you  lead  along, 
By  the  ulster  straight  and  strong  ; 
By  the  frock-coat,  all  my  own. 
Buttoned  close  around  thy  zone ; 
By  thy  masculine  cravat. 
Give  me  back  my  Derby  hat. 

Maid  of  Athens,  I  am  gone ! 
All  my  things,  you  have  them  on ; 
Underneath  my  latest  vest 
Throbs  the  hearts  I  love  the  best ; 
So  l'li  take  thee,  maid  divine, 
just  to  get  those  clothes  of  mine 


to-day,  it's  away  below  par,  and  far,  far  below  grand  par. 
You  have  seen  some  men  who  are  trade  dollars.  (To  be 
continued.  This  ornate  style  of  financial  joke  supplied  on 
easy  terms  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers.  Liberal  rates  for  Sun- 
day-schools and  literary  associations.  Please  state  age  and 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  when  ordering.) 


The  great  Carlyle's  sister  always  called  him,  and  still 
speaks  of  him  as,  "  Tom."  Now  let  us  learn  that  in  the  noble 
Bushrod's  family,  our  father  George  was  familiarly  addressed 
as  "  Wash,"  and  if  we  don't  call  Charles  Francis  Adams 
"  Cholly"  the  first  time  we  meet  him,  then  may  all  men  call 
us  "  Mister."  It  does  seem  to  the  thoughtful  observer  that 
there  is  barely  enough  reverence  in  this  world  to  go  around 
Senator  Tabor,  let  alone  the  rest  of  us. 


Doctor  Dix  still  insists  so  strenuously  that  women  should 
keep  silent  and  stay  in  the  house,  that  women  are  beginning 
to  wonder  if  it  is  Mrs.  Dix  or  his  mother-in-law  ?" 


"  Iris  !  "    called  the  great  father  of  gods  and  men,  "  Iris  ! " 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  the  messenger,  that  being  the  Olympian 
form  of  the  American  "  Yes  sir-ee." 

"  Quit  sliding  down  that  rainbow,  then,"  spake  Zeus,  "and 
take  this  letter  to  the  postoffice.  I  haven't  sealed  it,  so  you 
needn't  rip  open  the  comer  to  see  what  is  in  it." 

For  Iris  ran  a  star  route  contract  from  Olympus  to  Ida. 
And  she  girded  up  her  loins  and  twisted  her  back  hair  in  a 
Grecian  knot,  preparatory  to  going  out  and  losing  that  letter 
somewhere  between  stations. 

"  There's  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between  your  hair  and 
your  hat,  Iris,"  said  Apollo,  watching  the  messenger  take  her 
long  hair  from  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"  Hoi  sould  hay  ho,"  replied  Iris,  speaking  Greek,  because 
her  rosy  mouth  was  full  of  hair-pins,  meaning,  "  I  should  say 
so." 

"  What  is  the  difference  ? "  asked  golden  Aphrodite,  who 
was  trying  to  tie  her  sandal  with  a  button-hook. 

"  Why,  because,"  said  the  god  of  the  silver  bow,  "  one  is 
her  hat  and  the  other  is  hirsute." 

"  But,"  protested  Aphrodite,  "  her  hat  is  part  of  her  suit, 
isn't  it  ? " 

"You  are  as  particular  as  a  district  school  marm  this 
morning,  Mrs.  Smith,"  replied  Apollo  (Aphrodite  married 
a  Smith,  a  blacksmith  at  that,  and  Apollo  often  taunted  her 
with  it  when  they  quarreled),  "  and  as  I  am  not  a  man  mil- 
liner, I  can't  have  all  my  time  tuck  up  studying  these  little 
hem  and  haw  distinctions." 

"  You'd  be  Worth  more  to  Olympus  if  you  could,"  said  Iris, 
who  had  all  her  dresses  made  in  Paris.  "  You  don't  look 
pretty  when  you  think  you  have  said  anything  smart,  Apollo," 
she  continued,  a  little  spitefully,  for  she  did  not  like  to  have 
attention  called  to  her  store  hair.  "  Your  face  is  all  out  of 
proportion." 

"  How  so?"  asked  the  son  of  Latona,  feeling  for  an  over- 
due mustache  that  hadn't  been  signaled  yet. 

"  It's  too  benign,"  shouted  Iris,  sliding  out  of  sight  down 
the  rainbow,  and  all  the  heavens  resounded  with  immortal 
laughter,  while  Apollo  hastily  excused  himself,  saying,  with 
a  pleasantly  vicious  glance  at  Here",  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  go  down  to  Chrysa  and  shoot  a  few  hundred  Greeks 
before  supper.    And  what's  more,  he  did  it. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


When  Queen  Christina  was  going  to  Spain  to  be  married, 
says  the  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
she  was  school-girlish  and  pretty,  because  young  and  fresh, 
but  gave  no  promise  of  beauty  in  riper  years.  A  happier 
looking  being,  I  suppose,  never  existed.  She  had  been 
courted  at  Arcachon  by  the  king  whom  she  was  going  to 
wed.  He  had  taken  her  out  boating  by  moonlight  on  the 
still  bay,  and  had  sung  love  ditties  under  the  balcony  of  her 
window.  If  a  widower,  he  was  net  much  older  than  she  was 
herself.  She  was,  therefore,  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a 
love-match,  and  of  one  that  satisfied  in  the  highest  degree 
worldly  ambition.  Romance,  it  seemed  to  her,  entered  well 
into  her  destiny.  But  instead  of  "  dreeing  her  weird  "  in  a 
lowly  thatched  cottage,  she  was  to  spend  her  life  in  royal 
palaces,  and  to  be  the  first  lady  in  an  old  monarchy.  Not- 
withstanding the  disorder  of  Spanish  finances,  the  Cortes 
had  well  provided  for  her  and  for  her  household.  She  was 
to  be  decked  out  whenever  she  appeared  in  public  in  the 
magnificent  jewels  of  the  Spanish  crown.  If  she  had  a  child 
it  would,  even  though  a  girl,  be  heir  to  the  throne.  For  some 
time  after  Christina  became  a  wife  the  newspapers  devoted 
to  the  throne  and  altar  lauded  the  domestic  virtues  of  her 
husband.  The  royal  couple  were  likened  to  a  pair  of  song- 
birds. But,  unlike  larks  and  linnets,  Alphonso  and  Chris- 
tina toiled  not  for  each  other  nor  for  the  children  which  were 
to  come.  All  they  thought  of  doing  was  to  receive  the  pen- 
sions which  the  Cortes  allowed  them,  and  put  by  money  for 
a  rainy  day.  There  was  nothing  very  wicked  in  this.  Nor 
was  there  anything  to  merit  a  continuance  of  halcyon  days. 
Queen  Christina  has  returned  to  her  native  land,  stripped  of 
her  illusions.  Her  face  has  lost  its  youthful  bloom,  and 
taken  a  careworn  expression.  It  may  not  be  true  that  the 
sharpness  of  her  tongue  provoked  her  husband  into  making 
use  of  the  sceptre  as  a  rod  of  chastisement.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  she  has  quitted  him  in  anger,  and  that,  if  she  were  child- 
less, she  would  never  go  back  to  Madrid. 


man  embassador  was  favored  above  the  French,  and  at  the 
court  festivities  in  celebration  of  the  wedding  of  the  Infanta 
Paz,  Baron  Michels,  the  envoy  of  the  Republic,  was  snubbed. 
President  GreVy  marked  his  displeasure  thereat  by  not  call- 
ing on  Queen  Christina  on  the  day  in  which  she  recently  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  He  sent  Colonel  Leichtenstein — General 
Pittie  not  having  returned  from  Moscow — to  salute  her  in  his 
name.  Her  Majesty  assumed  a  freezing  demeanor.  She  is 
a  constant  friend,  but  is  slow  to  form  friendships.  Her^two 
baby  daughters  to  some  extent  fill  the  void  in  her  life  which 
the  breach  with  her  husband  must  have  caused.  They  are 
nice,  fat  little  things,  and  seem  to  be  in  capital  health.  Mer- 
cedes, the  eldest,  is  called  Princess  of  Asturias.  The  sec- 
ond is  no  longer  known  as  the  Infantida  Isabella,  but  Maria 
Theresa.  She  has  a  nurse  at  once  handsome,  portly,  good- 
natured,  and  showily  dressed  in  a  magnificent  Basque  cos- 
tume. The  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  this  hireling 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  delicate  appearance  of  the  Queen 
and  her  careworn  face.  Her  Majesty  took  the  bantlings  to 
Ormesson,  to  visit  Don  Francisco,  the  (as  the  Parisians  term 
him)  honorary  father  of  King  Alphonso.  He  is  very  rich, 
an  oddity,  touchy,  and  of  solitary  habits.  All  Queen  Isa- 
bella's children  are  very  attentive  in  writing  to  him,  and  in 
calling  on  him  when  they  are  in  Paris. 


Don't  abuse  the  trade  dollar  too  much.     When  it  was  first 

issued  it  was  worth  $1.03.    But  it  is  like  some  people.    All 

;  value  and  all  its  glory  is  in  its  ancestry.    As  a  dollar  of 


The  consort  of  Alphonso  was  never  able  to  win  the  favor 
of  her  husband's  subjects.  She  has  a  contracted  carriage, 
a  shy,  if  not  a  suspicious  air,  is  very  stingy,  only  enjoys  her- 
self in  the  society  of  Germans,  has  no  feminine  capacity  for 
agreeable  humbug,  and  is  of  a  jealous  disposition.  She 
could  not  hide  her  jealousy  of  the  king's  sisters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  a  woman  of  head,  heart,  character,  and  political 
ability.  Cosas  de  Espaiia  are  not  a  puzzling  mystery  to  her. 
The  infantas  Paz  and  Eulalie  are  thoroughly  amiable.  When 
they  and  the  ex-Princess  of  Asturias  appeared  with  the  Queen 
in  public,  she  was  hardly  noticed,  while  they  were  greeted 
with  warmth.  She  professed  to  take  no  interest  in  politics, 
and  not  to  meddle  with  them.  But  it  got  out  that  she  was 
trying  to  draw  Spain  into  the  vortex  of  Germany.    The  Ger- 


Alexandra,  says  a  London  correspondent,  speaking  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  seems  much  more  attractive  than  any 
other  woman.  It  is  not  that  she  is  handsomer,  for  there  are 
more  beautiful  women  than  she  in  the  ranks  of  the  English 
aristocracy  ;  there  are  many  who  are  far  younger,  of  course, 
since  she  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  one  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen. But  the  Princess  of  Wales  is  the  very  incomparable 
incarnation  of  fine  ladyism.  Her  manners  are  perfeet.  Her 
dress  is  always  right.  Yesterday,  in  Hyde  Park,  for  in- 
stance, the  day  was  very  warm,  one  of  the  few  hot  days  an 
English  summer  brings.  Women  of  rank  were  wearing 
dresses  of  grenadine,  trimmed  with  lace,  light  silks  with 
many  flounces,  and  all  sorts  of  gay  paraphernalia,  such  as 
one  sees  on  the  race-courses  near  Paris.  But  how  was  the 
Princess  of  Wales  dressed?  Simply  in  a  washing-print  cot- 
ton of  pale  blue,  with  a  pale  pink  rose  at  her  throat,  and  a 
simple  straw  bonnet  trimmed  to  correspond.  How  irresisti- 
bly pretty  she  looked  !  Her  three  daughters  were  also 
dressed  in  frocks  made  up  of  a  material  designed  for  purifi- 
cation by  the  aid  of  soap  and  water.  "  Radiantly  clean," 
Ruskin's  prime  essential  of  beauty,  was  indeed  the  leading 
characteristic  of  this  group  of  royal  ladies.  The  eldest  of 
the  three  "little  princesses,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  is 
getting  to  be  a  big  girl  now,  and  her  bearing  is  peculiarly 
like  her  mother's.  The  same  slightness  of  figure,  upright 
carriage,  and  sweetness,  mingled  with  hauteur,  is  hers ;  but, 
strange  to  say — their  father  and  mother  being  such  a  hand- 
some couple — the  little  Wales  girls  are  really  plain  in  feature, 
nor  do  their  countenances  indicate  any  high  degree  of  intel- 
lectuality. The  family  life  of  the  heir  apparent  is  a  happy 
one,  and  those  who  are  in  the  inner  arcana,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  know  whereof  they  speak,  say  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  husband-lovers  that  ever 
lived,  and  that  many  of  the  "admirations"  for  various  women 
which  he  is  charged  with  having,  in  reality  never  existed  ex- 
cept in  the  imagination  of  the  women  themselves. 


A  fashionable  tailor,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  established 
himself  in  Washington  during  Grant's  term,  and  his  expe- 
rience dates  from  that  time.  "  We  have  never  begun  to  sell 
as  many  clothes  here  since  Grant  went  out  of  office,"  said  he 
the  other  day,  "  I  made  all  of  Grant's  clothes.  He  was 
very  liberal  and  easy  to  please.  The  public  men  of  his  time 
were  great  buyers  of  clothes.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  a 
senator  or  member  to  buy  a  dozen  suits  a  year.  Grant's 
cabinet  people  were  very  dressy.  We  never  did  but  one  job 
for  Hayes.  That  knocked  him  cold.  He  came  down  one 
hot  summer  day  during  his  first  year  in  office,  and  ordered 
us  to  make  him  a  thin  sack  coat  out  of  the  very  best  gros 
grain  silk.  The  material  was  expensive.  It  cost  us  exactly 
twenty-three  dollars  to  get  up  that  coat.  We  had  heard  that 
he  was  close,  and,  as  we  wanted  to  catch  his  trade,  we  put 
the  price  at  twenty-five  dollars.  That  paralyzed  him.  Oh, 
how  he  did  kick  !  But  he  paid  the  bill.  That  was  the  last 
order  we  got  from  him.  He  had  the  rest  of  his  clothes 
chopped  out  for  him  by  his  old  tailor  in  Fremont.  He  sent 
his  boys  to  us  for  ready-made  suits,  but  we  never  made  any 
money  out  of  the  White  House  under  him.  We  had  some 
of  his  cabinet  on  our  books,  but  there  was  very  little  dress- 
ing under  Hayes.  The  purchase  of  clothes  by  public  men 
fell  off  fifty  per  cent.  I  never  again  expect  to  see  so  much 
money  spent  in  my  shop  as  when  Grant  was  President. 
Garfield  was  a  very  careless  dresser.  He  did  not  have  much 
taste.  He  was  rather  slow  pay  when  in  Congress,  but 
when  he  got  into  the  White  House  he  began  to  buy  a  much 
better  grade  of  clothes,  and  to  pay  greater  attention  to  his 
dress.  The  day  he  was  shot  he  had  on  a  very  handsome  suit 
we  made  for  him,  price  sixty  dollars.  Hayes  would  have 
died  before  he  would  have  paid  that  money  for  a  suit  of 
clothes.  President  Arthur  does  business  with  his  old  tailor 
in  New  York — the  man  who  makes  the  suits  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  coaching  club.  He  is  a  very  high-priced  man. 
He  does  not  make  the  plainest  business  suits  under  seventy 
dollars.  He  was  over  here  the  other  day  to  take  an  order 
for  the  President.  He  said  he  not  care  anything  for  the 
President's  trade,  he  was  so  hard  to  suit.  He  took  up 
twenty  pairs  of  trowsers  the  other  day,  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent's measure,  and  spent  an  hour  with  him  trying  them  on 
before  he  could  find  a  pair  to  suit.  He  says  the  only  way 
he  can  get  along  with  the  President  is  to  be  right  up  and 
down  with  him.  One  day  Arthur  spoke  to  him  very  sharply 
about  the  fit  of  a  coat,  and  the  tailor  turned  his  back  on  him. 
At  leact  he  said  he  did.  Then  the  President  said :  '  Oh, 
come,  n.iw,  don't  take  any  offense  .  I  can't  afford  to  quarrel 
with  you.  You  see,  a  first-class  tailor  is  a  pretty  independ- 
ent man ;  cut,  while  he  is  particular  with  the  President,  he 
is  very  careless  with  the  work  for  the  President's  servants. 
We  used  0  fu_-nish  the  White  House  liveries,  but  the  job 
goes  to  the  Nev  York  man  now.  The  new  livery  coats  of 
the  President's  coachmen  and  footmen,  made  of  cream-col- 
ored hammer  cloth,  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
apiece,  but  they  are  the  worst  fitting  things  I  ever  saw,  except 
the  clothes  the  Fremont  tailor  used  to  chop  out  for  Hayes." 
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A    LONDON     LEVEE. 


1  Cockaigne  "  Tells  how  English  State  Balls  are  Conducted. 


The  Ascot  race  meeting  is  every  year  the  turning  point  of 
the  London  season.  The  gayeties  of  fashionable  life,  which 
have  been  multiplying  and  intensifying  since  the  middle  of 
April,  then  reach  their  ciimax  ;  but  once  Ascot  is  over,  the 
season  gradually  slackens.  Ball-givers,  therefore,  who  have 
entertainments  yet  to  give  are  rushing  things,  as  it  were,  to 
get  their  balls  and  dances  given  before  people  begin  to  slip  out 
of  town  for  the  regulation  two  weeks'  yachting  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  as  July  goes  out  j  or  the  initial  days  of  grouse  shoot- 
ing on  the  moors  of  Scotland,  which  begins  its  season  on  the 
twelfth  of  August.  The  consequence  is,  that  though  theo- 
retically the  slackening  process  is  supposed  to  be  now  going 
on,  in  reality  the  season  was  never  more  brilliant  or  plethoric 
of  entertainments  of  every  kind  and  description,  from  state 
balls  at  Buckingham  Palace  to  small  dances  in  the  smallest 
of  Mayfair  drawing-rooms. 

State  bails  are  those  given  by  the  Queen.  Two  balls  and 
two  state  concerts — all  of  which  are  given  at  Buckingham 
Palace — comprise  her  majesty's  contribution  to  London  en- 
tertainments during  every  season.  The  first. state  ball  took 
place  just  before  the  Ascot  meeting,  and  the  second  is  set 
for  the  sixth  of  July.  As  usual,  the  Queen  was  not  present 
in  person,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  representing 
her.  Nor  will  she  be  present  at  the  next  one.  However,  in 
every  respect,  except  the  sovereign's  presence,  these  balls 
are  as  grand  and  courtly  as  the  most  intense  royalist  could 
desire,  and  an  invitation  to  one  of  them  is  a  much-coveted 
honor,  not  only  among  struggling  people  in  London  society, 
but  by  people  whose  position  is  assured  so  far  as  the  posses- 
sion of  money  can  assure  it,  but  whose  existence,  despite 
their  jewels  and  gold,  still  lacks  recognition  by  the  sovereign. 

The  names  of  all  people  who  are  eligible  guests  at  a  state 
ball  are  put  down  in  the  "  list "  book  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
This  book  is  strictly  supervised  by  the  Queen,  and  no  name 
remains  upon  it  without  her  acquiescence,  and  none  are 
added  without  her  command  or  specially  granted  permis- 
sion. Some  people  there  are  who  fondly  imagine  that 
their  presentation  at  court  and  constant  attendance  at  draw- 
ing-rooms will  result  in  their  names  going  down  in  the  list. 
They,  however,  make  a  great  mistake  ;  for  going  to  a  draw- 
ing-room is  one  thing,  being  invited  to  a  state  ball  quite 
another;  and  while  it  is  true  no  one  can  be  invited  to  a  state 
ball  who  has  not  been  presented,  presentation  per  se  will  not 
lead  to  an  invitation  to  a  state  ball.  There  must  be  some 
additional  reason  or  credential  of  rank  or  distinction  at  home 
or  abroad  besides  the  means  to  pay  for  an  elaborate  court 
dress,  and  a  superabundance  of  recently  purchased  dia- 
monds. Money  alone  will  not  get  a  person  asked  to  a  state 
ball,  though  its  possession  may  give  to  its  possessor  a  suffi- 
ciently respectable  standing  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  his 
or  her  name  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  when  application  is 
made  to  him  for  permission  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  at 
a  drawing-room.  Thus  it  is  that  you  will  see  people's  names 
at  levies  and  drawing-rooms  nowadays  who  are  never  in- 
vited to  a  state  ball,  and,  until  you  do  see  their  names  as 
invited  guests  at  the  latter,  you  may  be  sure  they  have  not 
reached  the  highest  grade  of  London  society,  no  matter  to 
what  private  balls  and  other  entertainments  they  may  be 
asked  to  swell  the  crowd.  At  a  drawing-room  their  presence 
is  permitted  at  court,  at  a  state  ball  it  is  requested,  and 
therein  lies  the  difference. 

All  the.  high  officials,  past  and  present,  with  the  great  offi- 
cers of  state,  their  wives  and  families,  are  of  course  invited. 
The  nobility — both  heads  of  families  and  collateral  branches 
— and^  such  of  the  gentry  as  have  indisputable  claims  upon 
the  sovereign's  consideration,  are  also  included  in  the  list ; 
likewise  army  and  navy  officers  whose  social  position  is  de- 
pendent on  something  more  stable  than  the  uniforms  they 
wear.  Of  course,  many  who  are  eligible  in  every  way  are 
seldom  asked,  and  aside  from  the  officials,  who  have  to  be 
invited  (and  always  make  sure  to  go),  the  majority  of  the 
guests  is  composed  of  people  who  are  in  the  swim  of  high 
society  during  the  season.  Then  considerable  favoritism  is 
shown  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales's  special  friends 
and  pets,  who  otherwise  on  a  state-ball  night  would  not  be 
able  to  get  inside  the  palace  gates  as  spectators,  let  alone 
the  ball-room  as  guests.  Yet  there  are  some  people  his  royal 
highness  could  never  get  his  mother  to  accept.  Try  as  he 
might,  he  never  got  Mrs.  Langtry  invited,  and  thus  far  Miss 
Chamberlaine's  successes  in  England  have  occurred  exclu- 
sively beyond  the  precincts  of  the  court.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  is  a  welcome  guest  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  But  Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  has  this  pull  on  the 
others  :  no  matter  how  loud  and  boisterous  may  be  her 
behavior,  how  much  rouge  she  may  apply  to  her  cheeks,  how 
decollete  she  may  have  her  gowns  cut,  or  how  indifferent 
she  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  hose-clad  limb  she  may  dis- 
play beneath  her  short  skirts,  when  she  dances  an  after- 
supper  valse  with  one  of  her  "pals,"  she  has  a  husband  who 
is  not  only  a  man  of  position  in  Wales  and  rich,  but  who 
goes  about  with  her  himself,  and  seems  to  notice  nothing. 
"  If  he  doesn't  mind,"  say  people,  "  why  should  any  one  else  ? 
And  he's  got  too  much  money  to  have  his  wife  cut,  don't  you 
know  ?  " 

Many  of  the  nobility  are  excluded,  not  from  caprice,  but 
for  cause.  For  instance,  Viscount  Mandeville,  whose  brut- 
ishly  intemperate  habits — as  the  Vanderbilts  in  New  York, 
I  have  been  told,  have  good  reason  to  know — make  him  un- 
fit for  any  society  but  the  lowest ;  the  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
who  is  shunned  by  all  decent-minded  people  as  a  libertine, 
liar,  and  wife-beater  ;  the  Hon.  Walter  Harboard,  Lord  Suf- 
field's  brother,  who,  while  a  major  in  the  Seventh  Hussars, 
was  caught  cheating  at  cards  one  night  in  the  card-room  of 
the  Marlborough  Club,  and  for  which  he  got  cashiered  from 
the  army,  expelled  from  his  clubs,  excluded  from  court,  and 
cut  by  everybody  ;  the  Earl  of  Aylesford  and  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley,  whose  exploits  are  of  sufficiently  recent  occur- 
rence to  preclude  the  necessity  of  recapitulation.  The  names 
of  the  Countesses  of  Stradbroke  and  Euston,  Lady  Walsing- 
ham,  Lady  Egmont,  and  Lady  Mary  Craven,  have  also  been 
either  refused  a  place  in  or  erased  from  the  list  of  eligibles. 

Though  always  too  crowded  for  others  than  the  members 
of  the  royal  circle  and  their  immediate  friends  to  dance,  a 
state  ball  is  a  grand  sight  to  behold,  and  an  event  in  the  lives 


.of  ordinary  individuals.  There  you  will  see  the  crime  de  la 
creme  of  the  highest  English  society  ;  the  most  magnificent 
and  costly  dresses  which  Worth  and  his  London  imitators 
can  produce ;  diamonds  in  tiara  and  stomacher,  not  fresh 
from  the  show-cases  of  Bond  Street  jewelers,  but  gems  that 
have  been  heirlooms  for  generations,  that  never  see  the  light 
of  day,  and  only  the  light  of  night  on  some  great  occasion, 
reposing  meanwhile  in  the  custody  of  the  family  banker  ;  all 
the  great  beauties  of  the  day  who  have  something  more  to 
recommend  them  than  mere  comeliness  of  face  or  perfec- 
tion of  figure,  and  all  the  notabilities  of  both  home  and  for- 
eign growth.  The  musicians,  too,  dressed  in  scarlet  uniforms, 
and  stationed  in  a  gallery  above  the  ball-room,  have  a  most 
picturesque  look.  But  the  greatest  spectacle  of  the  night  is 
the  royal  procession  to  the  supper-room,  shortly  after  mid- 
night. The  band  plays  the  national  anthem,  and  the  royal 
party  pass  down  the  room  between  the  company  drawn  up 
in  two  lines.  Then  follow  the  foreign  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers,  after  which  everybody  can  go.  In  the  supper- 
room  is  a  buffet  built  from  floor  to  ceiling,  on  which  is  placed 
the  magnificent  service  of  gold  plate  belonging  to  the  Queen, 
reflecting  in  its  bright  surfaces  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
men,  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  ladies,  and  the  scarlet  and 
gold  liveries  of  the  numerous  court  servants  stationed  at 
every  turn.  The  supper  is  the  best  that  Gunter  can  furnish, 
and  the  wines  such  as  can  only  come  from  a  royal  cellar. 
What  more  can  people  want  ? 

The  first  state  ball  this  season  was  notable  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  as  a  means  of  lighting  the  ball- 
room. It  was  an  immense  success,  although  somewhat  trying 
to  fading  complexions,  and  dress  tints  combined  for  gaslight 
only.  Among  the  invited  guests  were  Admiral  and  Mrs. 
Baldwin  of  New  York.  One  of  the  features  of  the  ball  was 
a  Scotch  reel,  which  was  not  altogether  a  success,  although 
Sir  Charles  Forbes  took  a  prominent  part  in  it.  Scotch  reels 
are  too  full  of  painful  reminiscences  of  John  Brown  and  other 
Balmoral  gillies  to  find  much  favor  at  court  when  the  Queen 
is  away.  Sir  Charles,  however,  did  his  best,  and  kicked  his 
heels  about  in  true  Highland  fashion.  He  is  married  to  one 
of  the  Moncriffe  beauties,  in  which  connection  he  is  a  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Athole  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  and  is 
rather  a  fast  man  about  town  in  a  small  way,  being  some- 
what loud  and  vulgar  withal.  Mrs.  Powell,  the  new  beauty, 
was  the  belle  of  the  ball.  Mrs.  Minnie  Stevens-Paget  and 
her  husband  are  regular  attendants  at  state  balls,  as  indeed 
they  are  at  every  entertainment  with  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  anything  to  do. 

Mrs.  Paget  is  a  remarkably  clever  woman  of  the  world, 
and  the  way  she  has  managed  to  keep  herself  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  set  for  so  many  years  is  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
She  takes  deuced  good  care  never  to  tread  on  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  toes  in  any  way,  and  that's  where  it  all  is.  It  is 
a  pity  she  has  not  succeeded  in  crystallizing  this  principle  in 
the  brain  of  her  fair  young  prote'ge'e,  Miss  Chamberlaine. 
Had  she  done  so,  that  famous  young  lady  would  not  now  be 
left  out  of  balls  right  and  left  to  please  the  resentful  wishes 
of  the  unforgiving  Princess.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  June  28,  1883. 


Speaking  of  night  newspaper  work,  a  writer  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Progress  observes :  "  It  isnot  so  wearing  as  day  news- 
paper work,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  it  is  carried  on  with- 
out interruption,  while  during  the  day  the  editor  is  never  at 
peace.  I  worked  half  my  life  at  night  work,  and  I  prefer  it 
immeasurably  to  day  work.  The  comparative  quiet  of  the 
night  is  an  important  aid  one  must  do  without  in  the  day- 
time." Concerning  journalists,  the  Memphis  Weekly  says  : 
"  Even  when  the  workers  on  journalism  are  freed  in  a  great 
measure  from  these  health-destroying  conditions,  the  sort  of 
brain-work  required  is  the  most  trying  in  the  world.  The 
mind  is  constantly  active.  It  has  to  cover  a  great  range  of 
subjects,  and  it  has  not  even  the  rest  of  a  light  subject  after 
hard  study.  It  is  a  continuous  round  of  lightly  studied  sub- 
jects which  frets  the  mind  away.  The  mind  is  constantly 
drained,  and  has  not  time  nor  strength  to  refill  itself  by 
means  of  deep  study.  Scattering  journalism — that  is,  writing 
on  all  subjects — has  the  same  relative  effect  on  the  brain  as 
perpetual  novel  reading.  It  produces  a  vacuum  in  the  real 
intellect,  whose  place  is  taken  by  shallow  quickness.  The 
present  tendency  of  the  profession  toward  specialty  editor- 
ships will  benefit  this  evil,  though  it  may  bring  on  others.  It 
will  tend  to  drive  the  small  editor  out  of  business,  and,  by 
limiting  the  range  of  work,  curtail  the  active  faculties  of  each 
individual.  The  brain  is  like  the  muscles  ;  leave  a  part  of 
it  unemployed  and  that  faculty  degenerates.  Yet  work  is 
continually  demanding  to  be  better  done,  and  as  it  can  only 
be  better  done  by  specialists,  paid  laborers  will  devote  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  cultivation  of  one  set  of  facul- 
ties. Herein  the  journalist  will  fare  better  than  any  other 
worker.  His  mind  will  receive  strength  from  one  serious 
study,  yet  his  associates  and  recreations  will  be  among  peo- 
ple who  also  have  intellectual  specialties,  and  through  them 
his  other  mental  faculties  will  imbibe  culture.  But  that  time 
seems  dolefully  far  off  yet." 


The  legend  of  Phryne  before  the  judges  is  realized  daily 
in  modern  court-rooms.  Beauty  is  as  all-powerful  now  as 
when  Anacreon  sang  so  daintily  its  omnipotence.  A  short 
time  since  an  English  judge  granted  a  new  trial  to  a  railway 
company  which  had  been  mulcted  in  heavy  damages  for 
a  slight  injury,  on  the  ground  that  the  fair  plaintiff's  extreme 
loveliness,  supplemented  by  the  unusual  charms  of  her  sis- 
ters, who  appeared  as  witnesses,  so  dazzled  the  jury  as  to  de- 
prive them  of  common  sense.  This  seems  not  improbable, 
more  especially  considering  how  little  common  sense  the 
average  petit  jury  has  to  lose.  In  this  country  we  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  convict  a  woman  possessing  any  degree  of 
personal  attraction  of  even  the  gravest  crimes ;  while  in 
breach-of-promise  cases,  the  man  had  better  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Colonel  Scott's  coon,  and  come  down  at  once. 


The  Byzantine  portico  of  a  convent  chapel  at  Helibronn 
struck  the  fancy  of  a  Hungarian  millionaire,  and  he  bought 
it  of  the  monks  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  in- 
tending to  remove  it  to  his  estate.  But  the  German  Crown 
Prince  begged  him  to  take  back  his  money,  which  he  reluc- 
tantly did,  and  the  part  already  taken  down  was  restored. 


STORIES    FROM    LIFE. 


Young  Rhett's  Revenge. 

Years  before  the  war,  one  of  the  young  Rhetts  of  South 
Carolina  was  sent  to  HarvardUniversity,  writes  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  At  that  time  the 
students  at  fair  Harvard  were  pretty  sharply  divided  by  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line.  The  Northern  boys  were  led  by  a  big 
bully  from  a  New  Hampshire  farm.  Young  Mr.  Rhett  had 
not  been  there  long  before  he  was  knocked  down  by  Mr. 
New  Hampshire.  He  promptly  sent  the  bully  a  challenge. 
Next  morning  young  New  Hampshire  waited  at  the  chapel 
door  for  young  Rhett. 

"Did  you  write  that?"  asked  the  New  Hampshire  boy, 
savagely,  holding  the  challenge  before  Rhett's  face.  "  Yes, 
I  did,"  said  Rhett,  pale  of  face  but  defiant  of  heart.  New 
Hampshire  said  nothing  more,  but  deliberately  tore  the  chal- 
lenge into  snips  and  bits,  and  then  threw  the  bits  into  Rhett's 
white  face.  The  New  Hampshire  boy  and  the  other  fellows 
passed  into  the  chapel,  and  the  dazed  South  Carolinian  was 
left  alone.  Mechanically  he  stooped,  and,  bit  by  bit,  picked 
up  the  pieces  of  paper  lying  at  his  feet.  Every  day  for 
weeks  after  he  regularly  visited  Boston.  One  day,  when 
quite  a  number  of  the  fellows  were  standing  idly  on  the 
campus,  among  them  the  bully  from  New  Hampshire,  young 
Rhett  appeared  there  for  the  first  time  in  many  days. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  to  young  New  Hampshire,  calling 
him  by  name. 

"  Come  here  yourself,"  said  the  bully. 

"  Meet  me  half  way,"  said  Rhett,  and  the  bully  consented. 
As  soon  as  New  Hampshire  got  within  striking  distance, 
Rhett  quickly  knocked  him  down.  Surprised  and  maddened, 
New  Hampshire  rushed  at  Rhelt  like  an  angry  bull.  Rhett 
felled  him  like  a  butcher,  and,  every  time  New  Hampshire 
approached,  Rhett  skillfully  defended  himself  and  skillfully 
offended  New  Hampshire.  At  length  the  latter,  badly  used 
up,  fell  helpless  at  Rhett's  feet.  Rhett  immediately  put  his 
foot  on  his  breast. 

"  Let  me  up,"  moaned  New  Hampshire. 

"  Not  just  yet,"  said  Rhett.  "  You  got  a  challenge  from  me 
once?" 

"  Yes,"  groaned  New  Hampshire. 

"  Instead  of  replying  to  it  like  a  gentleman,"  went  on 
Rhett,  "you  tore  it  up  and  flung  the  pieces  in  my  face." 

"  Yes,"  said  New  Hampshire,  with  an  effort. 

"  Well,"  said  Rhett,  coolly,  "  I  saved  the  pieces,  and  you've 
got  to  eat  them  before  you  get  up."  Thereupon  he  slowly 
fed  New  Hampshire  the  carefully  preserved  bits  he  had 
picked  up  at  his  feet  in  front  of  the  chapel  door  weeks  be- 
fore. And  the  bully  ate  them  all.  Rhett  had  utilized  his 
Boston  trips  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  most  scientific 
sluggers  of  his  day.  It  was  not  until  he  had  knocked  one 
of  his  instructors  down  that  he  undertook  New  Hampshire. 

A  Girl's  Long  Ride. 

"  Hello !  how  far  is  it  to  the  next  town  ? " 

These  words  greeted  the  ears  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Davis  and 
family  as  they  sat  at  supper  yesterday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, Sixteenth  and  O'Neil  streets,  says  a  recent  number  of 
the  Cheyenne  Leader. 

Mr.  Davis  looked  out  of  the  open  door  of  his  dining-room 
upon  Sixteenth  Street.  He  saw  there  an  unusual  picture. 
A  fine,  large  sorrel  mare,  with  a  yearling  colt  at  her  side, 
was  standing  by  the  sidewalk.  Upon  the  mare's  back  sat  a 
young  woman  sideways  on  a  man's  saddle.  She  had  on  a 
broad-brimmed  man's  hat,  a  close-fitting  blue  and  white 
calico  dress,  rough  laced  shoes,  and  on  one  foot  was  a  man's 
stirrup.  The  young  woman  was  sun-burnt  and  travel- 
stained,  but  sat  erect  and  looked  as  if  she  were  able  to  take 
care  of  herself.     Mr.  Davis  walked  to  the  door. 

"  What  town  do  you  want  ? "  he  said. 

"  The  next  town,  whatever  it  is." 

"  Well,  there's  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  some  miles 
on,  but  you  are  not  looking  for  it,  I  suppose.  Where  are 
you  traveling  to?" 

"To  California." 

"Alone?" 

"  Yes,  and  camping  out.    Where  can  I  find  good  grass  ? " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis,  like  good,  hospitable  people,  invited 
the  young  lady  to  dismount  and  partake  of  some  supper. 
She  washed  her  hands  and  face,  sat  down  to  the  table,  and 
talked  about  the  trip  she  was  making. 

"  My  home  is  at  Kingston,  Green  Lake  County,  Wiscon- 
sin," she  said,  "  where  I  live  with  my  father.  I  once  spent 
some  time  visiting  in  Southern  California,  but  it  was  some 
years  ago.  I  have  for  several  years  thought  of  starting  in 
the  spring  and  making  the  journey  on  horseback,  and  this 
year  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  do  it.  I  have  been 
eight  weeks  on  the  road.  From  my  home  to  the  Mississippi 
River  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  ;  it  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  across  the  State  of  Iowa,  as  I  trav- 
eled, and  five  hundred  and  more  to  Cheyenne." 

"  Have  you  a  good  horse  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have.  She's  a  good  animal,  has  speed  as  a 
trotter,  and  weighs  as  much  to  a  pound  as  when  I  started 
with  her." 

"What  bedding  have  you  in  camping  out?" 

"  Nothing  but  that  yellow  slicker  and  the  saddle-blanket. 
I  haven't  suffered  from  the  cold,  but  it  gets  awful  lonely 
sometimes  at  night,  when  the  coyotes  are  howling." 

"  Have  you  been  annoyed  by  tramps  ? " 

"  Not  a  great  deal.  I  go  back  from  the  railroad  at  least 
two  miles,  and  avoid  them.  Once  a  tramp  came  upon  me  in 
a  lonely  place  when  I  had  the  saddle  off  the  mare,  and  be- 
gan talking.  I  directed  his  attention  to  some  emigrants  ofl 
at  a  distance,  and  slipped  on  the  saddle,  buckled  the  fore 
sinch,  and  galloped  off.  But  I'm  not  afraid.  I  never  think 
of  danger,  and  I  carry  no  firearms." 

"  How  do  you  manage  about  eating?" 

"  There  I  have  trouble.  If  I  don't  strike  a  station  at  meal- 
time I  get  nothing  to  eat.  Why,  I've  gone  all  day  often 
without  eating — two  days  sometimes.  It  was  hard  at  first, 
but  I  got  used  to  it.  I  don't  want  to  travel  with  emigrants. 
There's  no  glory  in  that.     I  set  out  to  do  this  trip  alone." 

"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  your  name  ? " 

"  Emma  Larson." 

"Miss  Emma?" 

"  Yes,  sir.' 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


When  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  set  about  naming  the 
very  amusing  comedy  he  has  sent  out  to  us  in  con- 
junction with  a  very  amusing  company,  he  must  have 
found  it  difficult  to  pitch  upon  something  which  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  play  itself. 

The  comedy  is  a  very  skillfully  joined  series  of 
good  acting  situations,  but  story  there  is  none.  As 
for  "  7-20-8  " — a  cabalistic  sort  of  number  to  read 
it  is  merely  a  lure.  All  advertisers  know  the  magic 
of  an  attractive  number.  And  though  "  7-20-8  "  has 
some  conneciion  with  the  play,  it  is  more  to  give  it 
the  right  of  way  on  the  bills,  and  to  set  the  public 
a-puzzling,  that  the  play  has  been  so  named  than 
for  its  intrinsic  importance, 

As  for  "  Casting  the  Boomerang,"  that  unfamiliar 
missile  never  finds  a  very  comfortable  resting-place 
anywhere  out  of  its  native  Australia.  I  have  one  at 
this  moment  before  me,  which  has  gone  through  more 
peril  and  theatrical  destruction  since  the  giver  placed 
it  upon  my  bric-a-brac  stand  four  years  ago  than  it 
ever  underwent  in  its  native  wilds  of  Australia.  It  is 
one  of  my  most  cherished  pieces,  but  a  most  unman- 
ageable bit  of  bric-a-brac.  It  will  not  hang,  nor  stand 
up,  nor  lie  down  anywhere  appropriately.  It  is  a 
most  unsocial  savage  piece  of  warfare,  and  will  not 
rest  comfortably  in  the  company  of  the  weapons  of 
other  nations.  It  is  apt  to  lie  about  miscellaneously, 
and,  to  the  careless,  unknowing  eye,  is  a  most  unat- 
tractive piece  of  wood. 

I  have  rescued  it  twice  from  the  ash-barrel,  three 
times  from  the  kindling- pile,  once  from  a  whittler, 
and  several  times  from  children  who  wanted  to  ' '  play 
horse"  with  it 

But  its  deadliest  enemy  is  the  chambermaid.  Black 
white,  and  Chinese,  they  have  one  and  all  attempted 
to  throw  it  out  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first  clean- 
ing. When  I  have  interfered,  they  have  regarded 
me  as  a  victim  to  lunacy  of  a  mild  type  on  the  subject 
of  timber. 

One  of  them  tearfully  requested  me  always  "  to  put 
away  the  piece  of  round  wood  with  the  chicken-feet 
marks  upon  it  myself,"  lest  something  might  happen 
to  it  in  her  broom  tempest.  The  chicken  feet  marks, 
I  may  explain,  form  the  once-owner's  monogram, 
done  in  the  choicest  hieroglyphics  of  the  bush. 

One  black  girl  looked  upon  it  as  my  fetich,  and 
feared  to  touch  it,  lest  it  might  hoodoo  her,  a  feeling 
which  I  encouraged  in  the  interest  of  the  boomerang. 
It  has  come  safely  thus  far  through  a  long  phalanx 
of  chambermaids,  and  there  it  lies,  a  queer- looking, 
outre  thing,  always  looking  out  of  place,  and  not  as- 
sorted with  anything — a  pariah  in  curio. 

It  is  quite  as  unmanageable  in  a  play.  I  thought 
of  my  own  little  boomerang  constantly  the  other 
night,  as  I  sat  through  "7-20-8,"  for  it  is  far-fetched 
and  ill-fitting  every  time  it  is  introduced. 

A  connection  of  thought  is  sometimes  too  plainly 
visible  in  such  instances.  I  fancy  the  author,  or  per- 
haps the  adapter,  had  just  seen  the  curious  missile 
lor  the  first  time,  and,  being  struck  by  its  strange, 
returning  power,  dragged  it  into  the  play  whether  it 
would  fit  or  not. 

But  all  the  secret  of  the  power  of  the  boomerang 
lies  in  the  throwing.  And  this  one  is  badly  thrown. 
So  far  as  can  be  seen,  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
to  boomerang  the  leading  man  into  the  play.  How 
else  he  ever  got  there  no  man  knoweth. 

Being  in,  he  has  very  little  else  to  do  but  carry  a 
theory  about  with  him*;  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
appropriately  introduce  such  an  one. 

Mr.  John  Drew,  who,  as  Courtney  Cortiss,  fills  this 
not  very  demanding  role,  is,  presumably,  the  leading 
man.  I  gather  this  rather  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
all  the  love  scenes  with  Miss  Ada  Rehan  than  from 
any  striking  exhibition  of  dramatic  talent.  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  of  a  leading  man's  perquisites. 

He  is  gentlemanly  and  agreeable,  but  not  easy,  and 
makes  his  points  effectively,  but  with  an  over-culti- 
vated quiet.  His  comedy  is  certainly  very  delicately 
done,  for  you  do  not  always  know  whether  he  is 
funny  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  I  have  sometimes 
suspected  people  of  laughing  at  Mr.  John  Drew  when 
he  did  not  intend  it. 

Miss  Ada  Rehan  does  not  leave  you  in  any  doubt 
of  this  kind.  She  is  amusing  in  a  broad,  open-handed, 
ingenuous  way,  and  with  most  candid  intention.  She 
is  the  most  delightful  of  ingenues,  the  most  girlish 
girl  that  one  could  ask.  It  is  strange  that  she  should 
be  so,  being  more  than  common  tall,  and  with  a  loud, 
ringing  voice,  which,  however  natural  it  may  be  in 
the  hoyden  of  the  household,  has  long  been  banished 
in  the  stage  ingenue. 

Miss  Rehan  has  quite  a  genius  at  elaborating  bits 
of  business,  and  makes  as  much  out  of  her  little  in- 
ter'.ew  with  the  tender-hearted  postman  and  her 
improvised  illumination  as  some  playwrights  do  not 


manage  to  make  of  a  whole  comedy.  She  is  quite  a 
picture  in  her  hybrid  costumes — a  combination  of  the 
Directoire  and  universal  babyhood  periods — and  one 
is  disposed  to  impugn  the  good  taste  and  judgment 
of  Lord  Lawntennis,  when  it  transpires  that  the  dog 
is  the  feature  of  the  picture  "7-20-8"  which  has 
charmed  him. 

Lord  Lawntennis,  by  the  way,  selects  rather  a 
peculiar  purchasing  agent  in  the  ballet-master  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  makes  an  even 
more  peculiar  person  of  Signor  Tamborini. 

Stranger  still,  the  audience  seems  to  accept  him  as 
a  possible  creature,  and  to  be  seriously  amused  by 
him.  He  is  probably  an  evolution  of  the  demand  for 
character  parts  in  plays,  and,  as  a  piece  of  the  crazy 
patchwork,  is  a  curiosity.  From  his  collar  down  he 
might,  being  the  lithest,  limberest,  and  most  India- 
rubber  of  men,  be  a  ballet-dancer;  from  his  collar 
up  he  might  be  an  agitator  in  any  country — but  Italy. 

His  Italian  accent  is  quite  evidently  something 
which  has  originated  purely  with  "himself,  and  was 
invented  perhaps  for  this  production.  Taken  in  con- 
junction with  his  newly  introduced  custom  of  travel- 
ing through  the  interior  of  New  York  and  other  likely 
places  in  his  dress  clothes,  he  is  rather  a  nondescript 
sort  of  person.  Yet  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
wits  of  the  play.  So,  also,  is  the  other  character  part 
—that  of  Professor  Gashleigh,  which  is  played  in  ab- 
surdly broad  caricature. 

Mr.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  glide  through  all  this 
extravagance  a  very  natural  couple.  If  Mr.  Lewis's 
comedy  is  all  very  much  alike,  it  is  all  very  good 
comedy,  and,  as  almost  the  only  comedian  left  pur 
et  simple  of  a  stock  company,  he  is  interesting  as  a 
feature  of  a  not  distant  past. 

Miss  Virginia  Dreher,  the  second  lady  of  the  com 
pany,  is  very  tall,  very  handsome,  has  some  very 
good  clothes,  and  has  a  very  mild  but  pleasant  talent. 
There  is  a  nice  little  English  soubrette,  who  finishes 
the  list  of  the  ladies  so  far  as  they  have  yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Yorke  Stevens,  who,  with  Miss  Dreher,  has  one 
of  those  nice  little  unimportant  but  well  filling  parts 
which  Daly  always  tricks  into  his  plays  so  cleverly,  is 
a  well-looking  young  actor  of  the  English  persuasion, 
and  manages  with  considerable  dexterity  to  swallow 
every  word  he  speaks  before  the  audience  can  catch  it. 

Taken  altogether,  they  are  a  talented  group  of 
people,  who  play  with  admirable  harmony,  who  dress 
well,  walk  well,  speak  well,  and  have  quite  a  Frenchy 
gift  of  making  much  of  nothing. 

"7-20-8  "  would  go  better  if  its  first  two  acts  were 
made  into  one.  It  threatens  to  be  dull  at  times,  but 
develops  into  one  of  the  most  amusing  comedies,  and 
the  laugh  is  ceaseless  and  spontaneous  throughout 
the  last  two. 

The  company  has  come  quite  comfortably  equipped 
with  a  repertoire.  We  are  to  have  a  new  play  every 
Monday  night,  "  The  Passing  Regiment "  to  displace 
"7-20-8"  next  week.  This  is  the  first  of  the  big 
companies  that  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of  a 
repertoire. 


People  have  been  known  to  assist  at  the  perform- 
ance of  "The  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man"  in 
tears.  Perhaps  they  caught  the  spell  from  the  lach- 
rymose Madame  Aubrey ;  perhaps  they  had  read  the 
book.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  two  acts  of  "  The 
Romance  "  are  very  much  like  an  oho  at  the  min- 
strels. 

At  the  Minstrels,  the  other  nip;ht,  one  of  two  clog' 
dancers  came  out  and  requested  our  respectful  atten- 
tion for  his  partner,  who  was  going  to  do  a  real  Lan- 
cashire clog. 

I  never  knew  before  that  people  did  Lancashire 
clogs  ;  but  it  is  doubtless  a  peculiarity  prevalent  out- 
side of  Lancashire.  The  speaking  dogger  explained 
to  us  that  Mr.  Morton  would  do  the  same  thing  with 
his  left  foot  that  he  did  with  his  right,  and  that  he 
would  do  two  English  steps  to  the  American  one, 
something  which  we  might  not  observe  unless  he 
pointed  it  out  to  us. 

He  did  point  it  out  to  us,  and  we  did  not  observe 
it ;  but  we  would  not  have  mentioned  it  for  the  world. 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  wound  a  man  who  took 
such  a  sincere  interest  in  his  partner's  art. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  laugh  at  Feuillet  when  he  sets 
forth  the  accomplishments  of  Manuel  Marquis  de 
Champcey,  one  by  one  ;  and  yet  they  roll  up  so  fast 
that  it  gets  to  be  droll.  He  draws,  he  plays,  he 
dances,  he  paints,  he  swims,  he  leaps,  he  fences,  he 
shoots,  he  rides,  he  breaks  wild  horses. 

Apropos,  what  a  pity  that  he  has  to  execute  this 
latter  feat  out  in  the  yard,  where  all  we  know  of  his 
struggle  with  "  Black  Harry"  are  the  weakly  shouts 
and  stamps  of  a  few  supes  in  the  wings  ! 

Would  it  not  be  a  happy  thought  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Tryphena  Puffy's  revolving  stage  into  "The 
Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  and  let  him  break 
"  Black  Harry  "  in  sight  of  every  one? 

Fancy  the  delight  of  Gotham  at  the  spectacle. 
The  handsome  and  distinguished-looking  Osmond 
Tearle,  the  pet  of  the  metropolis,  seated  upon  a 
wild,  careering  animal,  securely  breached  and  boun  1 
to  Mrs.  Puffy's  stage,  the  superb  Rose  looking  gravely 
on,  admiring  his  nerve,  yet  waiting  her  chance  to  sit 
upon  the  hapless  Marquis. 

The  suggestion  is  worth  a  thought.  There  is  no 
other  situation  in  all  the  drama  which  gives  Mrs. 
Puffy's  patent  any  kind  of  an  appropriate  opportu- 
nity, and  in  no  otherwise  shall  we  ever  see  Manuel  in 
the  most  taking  of  his  long  list  of  accomplishments. 


Still,  for  all  its  absurdities,  the  "Romance"  is  a 
pretty  play. 

Osmond  Tearle  has  not  the  halo  of  poetic  interest 
which  seemed  to  surround  Montague,  but  he  is  a  bet- 
ter actor,  certainly  a  stronger  one  in  the  stronger 
scenes. 

Miss  Rose  Coghlan's  Marguerite  is  a  very  impe- 
rious young  lady,  but  one  who  seems  to  give  more 
raison  d'etre  for  her  pride  and  haughtiness  than  other 
Marguerites  have  shown,  and  more  satisfying  glimpses 
of  the  better  nature  beneath. 

She  looked  extremely  well  in  her  golden  hair  and 
her  pretty  costumes,  but  will  be  more  interesting,  per- 
haps, in  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  on  Friday  evening, 
than  in  anything  she  has  done.  Her  thorough  train- 
ing is  so  evident  even  in  the  obscuring  of  melodrama, 
that  it  will  be  a  treat  to  see  her  in  one  of  the  old-time 
plays. 

The  company  close  their  engagement  with  the  ever 
popular  "Silver  King,"  and  may  go  sure  of  a  wel- 
come whenever  they  choose  to  come  back  again. 

Tryphena  Puffy  and  her  revolving  stage  also  de- 
part, and  pretty,  big-eyed  Maud  Granger  replaces 
her  with  her  new  play,  "  Her  Second  Love."  A 
pleasant  change  truly.  Betsv  B. 


Anna  Dickinson,  says  a  New  York  writer,  begins 
to  star  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  10th.  She  has 
just  issued  a  prospectus,  in  the  name  of  her  manager, 
Mr.  Jason  Wentworth,  of  Boston,  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  Miss  Dickinson  will  play,  in  addition  to 
her  r61e  of  Hamlet,  that  of  Lady  Macbeth.  I  always 
thought  Hamlet  was  the  least  suitable  of  any  charac- 
ter in  the  world  she  could  assume,  but  Lady  Macbeth 
never  occurred  to  me.  It  will  certainly  give  Hamlet 
points,  so  far  as  Miss  Dickinson  is  concerned.  She 
is  a  worse  Hamlet  than  was  the  Count  Johannes, 
Her  Lady  Macbeth  will  rival  that  of  Avonia  Fair- 
banks ;  for  Miss  Dickinson's  physique  is  small,  and 
far  from  impressive.  Her  voice  has  grown  squeaky, 
and  her  stage  carriage  is  entirely  destitute  of  repose 
and  dignity.  It  is  an  odd  freak  that  she  should  cling 
so  tenaciously  to  tragedy.  One  would  think  that  she 
would  attempt  a  lighter  r61e,  and  stand  some  chance 
of  success.  It  is  said  she  has  vowed  never  to  come 
to  New  York  again,  after  the  severe  castigation  she 
received  from  the  papers  on  her  last  appearance. 


Manager  Maurice  Strakosch,  says  the  New  York 
World,  has  stated  to  a  correspondent  in  Paris  that 
he  is  very  much  afraid  that  the  splendid  offer  made 
in  America  to  Miss  Thursby,  by  a  fashionable  church, 
will  prevent  her  from  coming  to  Europe,  and  will  take 
her  out  of  the  concert  field  altogether.  It  is  a  new 
feature  in  the  musical  market  when  churches  bid 
against  the  impresarios  for  artists.  Many  of  the 
American  prime  donne  graduated  from  church  choirs, 
but  very  few  of  them  have  been  bought  up  by  church 
committees  when  they  became  as  eminent  and  as 
costly  as  Emma  Thursby.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Doctor  Collyer's  successful  little  experiment  of  giving 
"Patience"  with  his  church  choir,  when  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  had  led  to  this  new  enterprise  in 
securing  first-class  talent  for  the  church. 


"  We  believe  the  frock  worn  by  Miss  Ada  Rehan 
in  '7-20-8  "  {with  the  waist  under  the  arms)  is  called 
a  '  Kate  Greena way. '  We  speak  under  correction. 
However  that  may  be,  the  effect  from  our  front  seats, 
when  the  young  lady  twirls,  is  most  pleasing." — 
Many  Baldheads. 


Mr.  Gaspard  Maeder,  the  scenic  artist,  whose  fine 
satin-painted  scene  was  burned  in  the  New  York  Park 
Theatre,  and  who  did  so  much  for  the  Cincinnati 
Festival,  is  completing  the  scenes  for  the  ""Winter's 
Tale,"  by  order  of  Miss  Rose  Eytinge. 


Mitchell,  the  young  Englishman  who  sparred  with 
Sullivan,  was  to  come  here  under  Mr.  Hayman's 
management,  to  do  some  hard-glove  business  with 
Harry  Maynard.  He  is  unable  to  appear  at  present 
by  reason  of  a  disabled  hand,  and  Maynard  claims 
that  he  is  "afraid."  Hayman  retorts  that  he  will 
produce  an  "unknown"  amateur  of  this  city  who 
can  knock  Maynard  out  in  four  rounds,  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  side.  The  match  is  to  take 
place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  next  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 


—  The  appearance  of  an  anonymous  com- 
munication  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  con- 
cerning masquerade  balls,  was  doubtless  the  attempt 
of  an  ill-natured  rival  in  the  trade  to  injure  the  com- 
ing masquerade  festivity  of  next  Friday  night.  No 
one  more  fully  than  Colonel  Andrews  appreciates  the 
evils  of  a  common  private  masquerade  given  by  im- 
proper persons  to  improper  persons,  in  an  improper 
place,  as  a  mere  personal  speculation,  and  conducted 
in  open  defiance  of  all  proprieties  as  a  money-making 
operation.  It  is  another  sort  of  thing  to  secure  the 
great  hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  ;  expend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  gifts,  decorations,  and  music  ;  to 
provide  exclusive  seats  for  four  thousand  of  San 
Francisco's  best  citizens  ;  given  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  of  our  most  prominent  gentlemen, 
with  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  general  commanding  the  department,  the  judges, 
officials,  and  executive  officers  of  the  city,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters  by  their  sides.  Such  a  spectacle 
as  this,  surrounded  with  every  guard  and  precaution 
necessary  to  maintain  order  and  decorum,  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  best  civilization,  and  is  in  imitation  of 
similar  festivities  recognized  by  the  church  dignitaries 
of  Rome  in  Carnival  time,  subsidized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,  and  given  in  the  Grand  Opera 
House  at  Paris,  encouraged  by  the  highest  social 
circles  in  all  trie  capitals  of  Europe — Vienna,  Brus- 
sels, Berlin — allowed  in  London,  and  enjoyed  in  all 
the  prominent  American  cities— New  Orleans,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Such  en- 
tertainments are  criticised  only  by  those  who  are  too 
mean  or  too  bigoted  to  enjoy  them,  those  who  have 
no  music  in  the  soles  of  their  feet,  dogs  in  the 
social  manger,  unwilling  to  allow  other  folk  to  have 
a  good  time,  or  enjoy  themselves.  This  spectacle  has 
the  guaranty  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  highest 
social  position  that  it  shall  be  managed  in  all  its 
details,  from  its  opening  grand  entry  to  its  close, 
with  reference  to  the  proprieties  of  life.  Nothing  will 
be  permitted  not  authorized  by  the  canons  of  good 
taste.  It  is  not  a  speculation  on  the  part  of  Colonel 
Andrews.  He  only  hopes  for  the  reimbursement  of 
moneys  expended.  This  grand  carnival  entertain- 
ment is  given  by  him  as  it  is  given  in  other  countries 
and  other  cities  as  the  opportunity  for  legitimate  fun, 
as  an  incentive  to  business,  and  on  the  proposition 
that  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  It 
is  to  be  a  grand  and  beautiful  spectacle,  and  should 
commend  itself  to  every  business  man  and  to  every 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  San  Francisco. 
The  argument  used  against  a  carnival  bal  masque  is 
applicable  in  a  degree  to  every  public  demonstration 
from  the  celebration  of  our  national  anniversary  to  the 
Methodist  Sunday-school  picnic  that  holds  its  annual 
festival  in  a  camp-meeting  grove.  This  full-dress, 
fancy  costume  bal  masque^  carnival  will  take  place  at 
the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  next  Friday  evening.  It 
will  be  the  grandest  thing  ever  seen  upon  the  coast. 
Everybody  will  be  there — grave  and  solemn  folk  in 
reserved  seats,  the  jolly  masqueraders  by  themselves, 
with  fun  everywhere. 

A  Successful  Modiste* 

Dress-making  is  an  art  of  so  high  a  standard,  that 
where  one  achieves  a  perfect  success  twenty  or  more 
fail  in  the  attempt.  Mrs,  R,  G.  Lewis,  whose  por- 
trait will  be  found  on  page  13,  is  the  one  out  of  many 
aspirants  who  has  attained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  prominent  modiste  in  San  Francisco,  and 
yet  her  fame  is  not  alone  confined  to  this  city,  for  her 
name  has  become  almost  a  household  word  over  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  as  far  as  Oregon  and  the  British 
Possessions,  and  even  extends  to  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, Australia,  and  to  China,  where  her  patrons  may 
be  counted  by  the  score.  In  painting  and  other  artis- 
tic work  Mrs.  Lewis  is  an  amateur  artist  of  no  small 
ability,  and  it  is  through  this  medium  that  she  has 
become  so  successful  in  the  blending  of  colors  to  a 
perfect  harmony,  and  to  the  quick  perception  of 
cause  and  effect,  which  gives  so  pronounced  a  char- 
acter to  the  work  sent  out  of  her  establishment.  Com- 
plexion, stature,  age,  and  even  the  disposition  of  a 
customer,  is  carefully  studied  before  a  costume  is  de- 
signed ;  hence  the  success.  Mrs.  Lewis  has  recently 
returned  from  her  sojourn  in  the  country,  and  her 
customers  are  again  thronging  her  parlors,  which 
have  just  been  refurnished,  papered,  and  frescoed  in 
the  most  charming  manner,  making  the  place  a  per- 
fect bijou  of  art  and  refinement.  This  establish- 
ment, as  all  must  know,  is  in  Thurlow  Block,  Kearny 
Street. 

A  Signor  Scovello  is  announced  for  concerts  in 
London.  This  is  the  handsome  American,  Edward 
Scovel,  who  married  Miss  Roosevelt.  He  had  studied 
for  a  long  time  under  Lamperti  and  other  masters, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  success  in  opera.  The  May 
Fielding  of  Daly's  theatrical  company  is  his  sister. 
He  has  now  two  children. 


Flotow's  opera,  which  was  found  after  his  death, 
and  which  he  would  not  publish,  has  been  bought  by 
Julius  Hofman,  of  the  Cologne  Stadt  Theatre,  on 
recommendation  of  Emil  Gotze,  the  German  tenor, 
who  became  acquainted  with  this  work  and  found  in 
it  an  admirable  tenor  part 

—  After  eating  each  meal  take  a  dose 
of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  It  helps  digestion,  relieves 
the  full  feeling  about  the  stomach. 


J.  H.  GURLEY  &  GO. 

FINE    TAILORS, 

Have  now  in  stock,  and  constantly  arriving,  tbe  finest  assort- 
ment of  Fall  Goods  in  SCOTCH,  FRENCH,  and  ENGLISH 
SUITINGS  ever  brought  to  this  city.  Our  work  can  not  he 
surpassed  for  style  and  workmanship,  and  our  prices  are  the 
lowsst.     A  PERFECT  FIT  guaranteed. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    I860. 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  OPPOSITE  LICK  HOUSE. 
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CCLXXXIX.- 


-Sun- 


-Bill  of  Fare   for   Six    Persons- 
day,  July  22. 
Sorrel  Soup. 
Fried  Clams. 
Broiled  Chicken.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Stuffed  Bell  Peppers.     Egg-plant. 
Roast  Beef. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Apple  Meringue  and  Whipped  Cream. 
Apricots,   Peaches,   Pears,   Apples,   Plums,   Cherries,  and 
Figs. 
Apple  Meringue. — One  and  a  half  pounds  of  white  su- 
gar, one  cniart  of  water,  boiled   down  to  a  pint  and  a  half, 
thus  making  a  rich  syrup.     Beat  to  a  stiff  froth  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  ;  add  to  the  syrup,  slowly  stirring  the  eggs  all 
the  while.    If  not  stiff,  add  a  little  sifted  white  sugar.    Have 
ready  a  nice  dish  of  preserved  apples,  leaving  space  to 
spread  over  the  dish  the  froth  smoothly.     Sift  on  a  little  fine 
white  sugar;  set  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.     It  should  be  of  a  very  light  yellow,  and  must 
be  eaten  cold.     Serve  without  the  cream,  if  preferred. 


Fine  Coffee  and  Tea  for  Use  Conclave. 
Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,   make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.      No.   12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street 


—  To  let,  in  Santa  Cruz  —  Quincy  Hall 
Seminary  ;  these  buildings  and  grounds  are  admira- 
bly situated,  and  adapted  for  a  boarding  and  day 
school,  either  for  young  ladies  or  young  gentlemen. 
The  day  school  will  open  July  23d,  under  charge  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Raymond,  to  whom  all  communications 
may  be  addressed,  care  of  Postoffice  box  159,  Santa 
Cruz.  F.  A.  Hihn, 


—  Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months  ; 
new  method.  Filippe's  Academy  of  Languages, 
southwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny  streets. 


Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 
Bay  Street,   between    Powell  and  Mason.      25,000 
gallons  warm   salt  water  per  hour.     Open  day  and 
evening.    Lighted  by  electricity.    Truworthy  &  Bane, 
•proprietors.      

—  The  latest,  and  at  the  same  tike  the 
neatest,  article  in  furniture  shown  on  the  coast 
in  many  a  day  is  the  Burr  Parlor  Folding  Bed,  at 
Chadbourne's,  741  Market  Street.  These  beds  are 
very  popular  in  the  East,  and  justly  so,  as  they  are 
compact,  easily  operated,  hold  all  the  bedding,  per- 
fectly ventilated,  handsome  enough  for  a  parlor,  and 
withal  a  luxurious  bed,  with  no  objectionable  features. 
They  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles,  costing  from 
$30  upward. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  beg^  to  announce 
that  he  will  resume  his  lessons  on  the  Violin  on  or 
about  July  16th,  1883.     Address  206  Ellis  Street. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  will  commence  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music  July  10th.  Office,  14  Dupont 
Street,  rooms  62  and  63.  Residence,  2324  Clay 
Street. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale— ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  ol 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Ill  health  generally  comes  from  lack 
of  the  proper  life  forces  in  the  blood.  To  restore  the 
blood  to  a  healthy  state  use  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


_ — "Rough  on  Rats.'   Clsarsout  rats  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed  -bugs,  ants, vermin, chipmunks.  15c 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  makes  the  face  soft  and 
beautiful.    For  sale  at  all  druggists. 


—  School  Books  and  Stationery,  very  cheap, 
at  the  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215  Dupont  Street,  near 
Sutter. 

— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.  Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  91:05. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  S50  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  R.ulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Fine  and  Complicated  WATCHES  HEP  AIRED 
and  REGULATED  by  MUM  3IAMLDIX,  M:ina-  [ 
factoring  Jewelrtr,  308  Suiter  Street.  iilJ 
work  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN  J.  NEWSOM. 

ffEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

MONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

■LV-L    in  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  Md  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
Vf.  II.  Hi /COK.ll  l«  K. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


GEO.  F.  REEVE,  JR. 


H.  G.  STAAE. 


REEVE  &  STAAB, 

TAILORING   PARLORS, 

COR.  KEARNY  AND  GEARY  STS. 

Entrance  No.  10  Geary.  San  Francisco. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter  from  tbc  General  Man- 
ager of  tbc  Erie  and  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
tUe  flre-prrof  qualities  of  tlie  above  Safes,  In 
the  recent  flre  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company,  \ 
Office  of  the  General  Manager,  J- 

296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883.  J 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  a!I  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  in 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager, 


HOPKINS    ACADEMY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
KEV.  H.  E.  JEWETT PRINCIPAL. 


Next  term  begins  TUESDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1883. 
Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  early.     Send  for 
catalogue. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

■pURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


FINE 


»  TAILORING  » 

Immense  Reductions  at  J.  S.  HAND'S,  314.  Kearny  St, 

S  TAILORING  & 

■"Cheapest  Htmse,  J.  S.    HAND'S,   314  Kearny  Street. 

«  TAILORINGS' 

JfJ     U  A  IVI  f*^    Merchant  Tailor  and  Clothier, 
.  O.  rlMlNU,    314  KEARNY  ST. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


FRANK  J.  ST9UIES. 


VA.YDERLTXX  STOVT. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Const.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PARTIES  NOW  BllLDIXC    SIIOl  LD    (AIL    AND   EXAMINE   OUR   NEW   COLLECTION"   OF 

FINE  GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


W.UANDERSLICE&CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

(Established  1858.)  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  AND 
SILVERWARE  sold  at  very  CLOSE  PRICES.  Country  purchasers 
favoring  us  with  orders  may  rely  on  onr  best  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  forwarding  any  article  for  their  approval. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 


E 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal. " — Clara  Ltmise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  731  Market  St.  S.  P.,  Sole  Agents. 


The  above  cut  is  a  goou  portrait  of  Sirs. 
R.  G.  LEWIS,  the  well-known  Modiste  of 
this  city,  a  description  of  whom  may  be 
found  on  page  13. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers    in    Gents'    Farnisuing    Cooti., 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  617  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GBULOX, 
Sole  Proprietbr, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
IND1EN 

CRILLON 


CMRARDELLl'S  CHOCOLATE  purity TnTflIvor. 
FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORE 

<  Telephone  No.  5143.) 

746    MARKET   ST"    ET. 
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THE  INNER  MAN. 

Bretzels,  like  lager  beer,  are  even  more  popular  in 
America  than  in  Germany.  Children  now  in  school 
can  remember  when  bretzels  were  not  seen  on  cake 
stands  at  street  corners,  but  were  found  only  in  beer 
saloons  on  the  east  side  of  the  city.  In  the  large  con- 
cert halls  boys  now  pass  back  and  forth  with  trays  of 
bretzels  as  they  did  years  ago,  and  in  the  small  sa- 
loons a  few  are  kept  in  a  glass  case  or  piled  on  the 
back  bar.  Recently,  however,  bretzels  have  been  set 
on  the  free-lunch  counters  in  beer  saloons  to  torment 
the  thirst  of  the  free-lunch  fiend.  They  are  peddled 
on  the  streets  by  boys.  The  old-fashioned  bolivar, 
a  round,  fat,  molasses  cookie,  was  once  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  newsboy  and  bootblack,  but  it  has  almost 
disappeared  from  the  old  women's  cake  stands, 
while  bretzels  piled  in  stacks  rapidly  disappear. 
They  are  on  the  tables  of  private  families.  Physi- 
cians prescribe  them,  and  even  use  them  themselves 
as  aids  to  digestion.  It  is  said  by  some  physicians 
that  the  reason  why  the  digestion  of  Germans  is  per- 
fect is  because  they  eat  bretzels  with  lager  beer.  The 
bretzels  are  boiled  in  lye  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the 
small  amount  of  lye  which  remains  after  they  are  dried 
in  an  oven  is  said  to  stimulate  the  gastric  juice,  and 
to  produce  no  unfavorable  reaction.  Most  English 
writers  spell  bretzel  with  a  "p,"  but  it  should  be 
written  with  a  "  b."  The  word  bretzel  may  be  trans- 
lated  cracknel,  or  something  which  cracks  and  breaks 
easily.  Bretzels  are  of  two  kinds — namely,  soft  and 
hard.  They  are  made  in  bakers'  shops  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  purpose.  The  soft  bretzel  baker 
scorns  the  hard  bretzel  baker  as  a  dangerous  man, 
who  is  imposiog  a  spurious  bretzel  on  the  public, 
while  the  hard  bretzel  baker  laughs  at  the  soft  bretzel 
baker  as  a  man  who  is  behind  the  times.  Neither 
will  permit  a  rival's  bretzel  to  be  brought  insideof 
his  shop  door.  One  of  the  earlest  soft  bretzel  bakers 
in  this  country  was  Anthony  Demmerle,  of  New  York. 
He  has  retired  from  business.  His  son  continues  to 
bake  bretzels,  and  Mr.  Demmerle  deals  in  canary 
birds  in  a  little  store  next  to  the  bakery.  In  a  recent 
interview  with  a  Sun  reporter,  Mr.  Demmerle  said  : 
"  People  make  a  great  fuss  about  those  new  steam 
bretzels.  There  is  not  so  much  money  in  the  soft 
bretzel  business  as  when  1  started  in  it  nineteen  years 
ago.  You  want  to  see  bretzels  made?  Well,  come 
right  this  way  along."  On  the  way  to  the  bake-room 
Mr.  Demmerle  explained  that  the  best  white  flour  is 
used,  and  that  yeast  dough  is  made  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  In  the  bake-room 
was  a  twenty-gallon  kettle  filled  with  boiling  lye,  made 
with  water  and  potash  which  is  bought  in  cans.  A 
workman  seizes  a  piece  of  dough,  rolls  it  out  into  long 
rolls  as  large  as  a  bologna  sausage,  and  then  cuts  the 
roll  into  pieces  about  three  inches  long.  One  of  these 
pieces  is  rolled  into  a  long  strip  large  in  the  middle 
and  small  at  the  ends.  1  he  workman  places  a  thumb 
and  forefinger  at  each  end  of  the  strip,  crosses  his 
hands  in  a  twinkling,  dabs  the  ends  into  the  fat  part 
of  the  strip  by  the  same  motion,  and  the  bretzel  is 
shaped  and  ready  for  the  lye  kettle.  Another  work- 
man drops  them  into  the  boiling  lye  in  batches  of 
twelve,  and  keeps  them  there  only  a  moment  while 
he  fishes  out  twelve  he  has  just  put  in  a  few  seconds 
before.  About  four  seconds  is  the  time  required  for 
the  dough  to  take  on  a  mahogany  color.  While  the 
bretzels  are  still  wet  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
then  shoved  into  a  very  hot  oven,  where  they  are 
quickly  baked.  When  they  are  peddled  in  baskets 
each  peddler  usually  carries  six  or  seven  dollars'  worth. 
They  are  sold  by  the  dozen  or  at  a  cent  each.  Bret- 
zels of  a  smaller  size  are  sold  at  two  for  a  cent.  They 
may  be  palatable  two  or  three  days  after  they  are 
baked.  Steamed  or  hard  bretzels  are  made  from 
cracker  dough.  A  machine  mixes  and  rolls  the 
dough,  and  cuts  the  rolls  into  short  lengths,  which 
the  workman  makes  into  bretzels  by  hand.  He 
makes  one  hundred  and  fifty  an  hour.  After  boiling 
them  in  the  lye,  salting  them,  and  baking  them  in  an 
oven,  they  are  put  into  boxes  where  they  are  dried 
by  steam.  This  process  renders  them  friable.  "  I 
send  steam  bretzels  to  Florida,  and  all  over  the 
Union,"  said  a  manufacturer  of  these  steamed  bret- 
zels to  the  reporter.  ' '  My  business  increases  all  the 
while.  I  began  seven  years  ago,  and  peddled  them 
from  ooe  bar-room  to  another.  Every  bar-tender 
laughed  at  me  and  my  hard  bretzels,  but  I  kept  on. 
They  were  made  in  the  western  cities  before  they 
were  made  in  New  York.  Twice  as  many  men  are 
employed  in  making  brejz^ls  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
My  shop  turns  out  twenty-five  thousand  bretzels  a 
day.  Philadelphia  is  a  great  place  for  steamed  bret- 
zels. I  have  known  them  to  be  palatable  six  months 
alter  they  were  made.  The  bretzel  originated  from 
the  salzstangen.  That  is  a  long,  small  roll  of  bread 
with  salt  or  caraway  seeds  in  it." — New  York  Sun. 


French  cookery — by  which  we  mean  Parisian  cook- 
ery, or  the  art  as  practiced  there,  and  in  the  other 
large  central  cities  of  France— is  inventive,  experi- 
mental, and,  like  ancient  Athens,  a  passionate  lover 
of  something  new,  says  a  writer  in  London  Society. 
First-rate  French  cooks  originate  new  dishes,  as  first- 
rate  French  dress-makers  set  new  fashions.  The  world 
can  not  go  on  everlastingly  eating  the  same  thing 
or  wearing  the  same  costumes.  Every  season,  for  in- 
stance, witnesses  some  new-fangled  salad,  ushered  in 
with  a  high-sounding  name,  consisting  of  an  unusual 
combination  of  ingredients,  or  with  some  one  ingre- 
dient decidedly  predominating.  This  has  its  run  at 
first  either  in  a  grand  hotel  or  a  fashionable  restau- 
rant, or  afterward,  generally,  at  the  best  tables 
throughout  the  town.  The  inventor  keeps  the  secret 
as  long  as  he  can,  but  genius  is  sure  to  have  imitators 
and  plagiarists.  The  receipt  passes  from  hand  to 
hand  until  the  salade  a  la  Gabrulie  dEstrees,  grown 
old-fashioned  and  out  of  season  with  the  departure 
of  blanched  celery,  is  dethroned  by  another  salad,  a 
la  bonne  jardiniere,  the  natural  outgrowth  of  cold 
cooked  summer  vegetables.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  what  would  be  small  side-dishes,  had  not  side- 
dishes  now  gone  out  of  date.  Every  cook  who  re- 
spects himself  tries  to  produce  something  of  his  own, 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  master-hand,  like  a  pict- 
ure of  a  newspaper  feuiUeton.  His  pride  is  to  have 
it  said  about  town  (above  all,  to  get  it  printed  in  a 
guide-book),  "  To  have  such  or  such  a  thing  in  per- 
fection you  must  go  to  such  a  restaurant."  Still  bet- 
ter if  it  be  added,  ' '  You  can  get  some  other  thing 
nowhere  else. "  Occasionally  provincial  culinary 
stars  acquire  a  reputation  which  reaches  the  metrop- 
olis. Having  once  to  visit  Cherbourg,  we  were 
strongly  recommended  on  no  account  whatever  to 
leave  wi'uout  tasting  a  certain  artist's  roast  lobster, 
lIso  his  andouillettis  —taking  each  on  separate 
cause  both  those  delicacies  enjoyed  at  one 
ouid  be  too  much  for  mortal  palate  to  appre- 


HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Vive  la  Boot-jack ! 
Bereft  of  rest 
When  all  undrest, 
With  aching  head 
Upon  the  bed. 
You  curse  and  swear, 
And  tear  your  hair, 
And  howl  wit h  rage 
And  damn  the  age 
That  first  begat 
The  big  tomcat. 
Out  in  the  yard 
He  seeks  his  pard. 
With  scream  and  howl 
And  yell  and  growl, 
He  tears  the  flowers, 
Ditto  the  hours; 
And  then  his  voice  he  raises  higher 
And  calls  to  his  dear  "  Marigher." 
A  shoe  you  lift, 
He  dodges  it, 
Be  neath  the  bed 
You  stick  your  head — 
Then  hesi  tate — 
And  then  you  sigh, 
For  crockery's  high, 
You  don't  And  then 
Dare  tli  row  Says  Ma: 
That  thing  "Theboot- 


Below. 

Jack,    pa." 

It    may 

Tom  and 

Get  lost. 

H  i  s   mate 

V    o    u 

Have 

Count 

M    e    t 

The 

Their 

Cost. 

Fatel 

"Ah, 

They 

No! 

Yell 

N  o 

I    n 

Go- 

H-L 

— A:ew   York  Dispatch 

A  Type  of  Beauty. 
Here  hang 
my  bangs,  o'er 
eyes  that  dream, 
and  nose  and  rose- 
bud lips  for  cream. 
And  here's  my 
chin,  with  dim- 
ples   in. 
This     is 
my  neck 
without 
a   speck 
Wbich  doth  these  snowy 
shoulders  deck ;  and  here  is 
see,  oh,   double  T — O — N, 
which  girls  will  wear  like 
me  ;  and  here's  a  heart, 
from     Cupid's    dart, 
safe     shielded     by 
this  corset's  art 
This    is    my 
waist,     on 
which  a 
bustle  big  is 
placed.     This  is 
my    dress ;     its    cost 
I    guess,    did    my    poor 
papa  much   distress  ;   because 
he  sighed  when  mamma  tried  it  on, 
and  scolded  till  I  cried ;  but  mamma 
said     I    soon    would    wed,    and    buy 
pa's    clothes   for   him,    instead.      It's 
trimmed    with     lace,     just     in     this 
place,    'neath   which    two   ankles   show 
with    grace,    in    silken    hose,    to    catch 
the    beaux,     who    think    they're    lovely, 
I    suppose.  These  are  my 

feet   in  slippers 

neat,  and 

now  if  we 

should  chance  to  meet,  we'll 

flirt  a  little  on  the  street.  How  sweet  1 

— Norrist&wn  Herald. 


The  Dade. 
A    is    the    actress 
this  dude  so  besets. 
B  is  his  billiards,  bills,  bouquets, 
and    bets.  C    is    his 

cheek,        cigarette,        cane, 
and  collar.     D  is  his   drinks 
on    another    man's     dollar. 
E    is    bis    eye    glass    and 
English  airs.      F  is  the 
free   lunch    that    he 
never 
spares. 
G  is  the  girl  he  en- 
deavors to  mash.     H  is  his  hat, 
just      as   flat  as  his    cash.     I  is  his 
i  g  n  o-      ranee,    always    dis-        played. 
J         is        the   jewelry    on    him         array- 
ed.    K.         is  bis  knowledge  of        folly 
and        sin.       L    is    his    legs         that 
ar    e         crooked  and  thin.  M     is 

his  mustache,     nine         hairs 

t  o   a  side.     N  is  his  neck-        tie,    a 

soil-  ed  shirt  to  hide.        O's    his 

old  man,  whom   he  will  not  indorse. 
P  is  his  pocket-book,    empty,   of 
course.        Q    i  s   bis    quarrel 

when     he    gets    a    kick. 
R   is    the   racket    that    makes 
him    so    sick.  S    is    his    shoes, 

very  sharp 

at   the  toe.       T 

is  his  tailor, 

who  fills 

him  with 

woe.  U    i  s 

h  i  s  uncle, 

who  pays 

ante's  b  i  1  L 

V   is  his 

vice  that 

makes  him 

look  so    ill. 

W's  his  wash- 

woman        scold- 
ing the      beat, 
X  is  Xer-      tion  to  keep 
on  his  feet.     Y  is      his  yawns,  for  he's 
tired  out  quite.    2  is  the     Zigzag  he  walks  when 
he's     tight, 

— H,  C.  Dodge, 


STRENGTH 


to  vigorously  push  a  business, 
strength  to  study  a  profession, 
strength  to  regulate  a  household, 
strength  to  do  a  day's  labor  with- 
out physical  pain.  All  this  repre- 
sents what  is  wanted,  in  the  often 
heard  expression,  "  Oh !  I  wish  I 
had  the  strength!"  If  you  are 
broken  down,  have  not  energy,  or 
feel  as  if  life  was  hardly  worth  liv- 
ing, you  can  be  relieved  and  re- 
stored !o  robust  health  and  strength 
by  taking  BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS, which  is  a  true  tonic — a 
medicine  universally  recommended 
for  all  wasting  diseases. 


501  N.  Fremont  Sl,  Baltimore 
During  the  -war  I  was  in- 
jured in  the  stomach  by  apiece 
of  a  shell,  and  have  suffered 
fromiteversince.  Aboutfour 
years  ago  it  brought  on  paraly- 
sis, which  kept  me  in  bed  six 
months,  and  the  best  doctors 
in  the  city  said  I  could  not 
live.  I  suffered  fearfully  from 
indigestion,  and  for  over  two 
years  could  not  eat  solid  food 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  unable  to  retain  even 
liquid  nourishment.  I  tried 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  and  now 
after  taking  two  bottles  I  am 
able  to  get  up  and  go  around 
and  am  rapidly  improving. 
G.  Decker. 


•  BROWN'S  IRON  BfTTERS  is 
a  complete  and  sure  remedy  for 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Malaria, 
Weakness  and  all  diseases  requir- 
ing a  true,  reliable,  non-alcoholic 
tonic.  It  enriches  the  blood,  gives 
new  life  to  the  muscles  and  tone 
to  the  nerves, 


€.   ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


w 


Street. 

liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO, 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET.      • 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

" Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers."       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  GrAfin.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS, 

FOB  S.SJLE  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Fneqnaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  mineral  Water. 

....also 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 

In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $3.50. 

WM.  FORSYTU,  Proprietor. 


HIGHLAND 

SPRIiVCiS   SANITARIUM, 

lake  corxnr,  caufobxia. 
OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 


This  resort  is  marvelous  for  its  beauty  of  scenery,  superi- 
ority of  climate,  and  great  variety  of  mineral  waters,  and 
iheir  remarkable  medicinal  properties.  Wild  game  and 
fish  in  abundance.  Having  purchased  the  entire  property, 
erected  commodious  cottages,  and  secured  the  services  of 
.11  a*.  L.  It.  Worth)  of  San  Francisco,  as  matron  and 
housekeeper,  we  hope  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
pleasure-seekers  and  valetudinarians. 

Telephone  connects  with Telegraphat  Kelseyvi[le.  Post 
Office  and  Wells,  Fargo  &.  Co. "s Express  at  Hotel. 

Board,  per.day,  52;  perweek,SiotoSi4J  including  use  of 
baths 

Take  steamer  at  Market  Stree  wharf,  San  Francisco, 
at  7.05  A.  M.  via  San  Rafael,  to  Cloverdale;  thence  by 
stage  direct  to  Springs,  arriving  ultcruoou  same  day. 
Or,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  leaving  Mar- 
ket  Street  wharf  at  S  o'clock  A.  JH.  via.  Oakland,  Napa, 
and  Calistoga;  thence  by  stage  to  Kelseyville,  where  pri- 
vate conveyance  is  in  readiness  for  Springs  same  day. 
Fare — Single  ticket,  56.52  ;  round  trip,  $11.50. 

l*r.  €.  31.  BA1ES,  lTopiietor. 


-ETNA 

HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.     These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 
Hoard  and  Baths,  $lo  per  week. 

The  iEtna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOAD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  £  ail  ding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*  "^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S,  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Office— acS  California  Street. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francis  eo,  Cal. 

|     Kejhone  No.  35. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

•L    GROCERS,  10S  and  110  California  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


J.    W.    POKTEK. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FOTERAL  DIKECXOKS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE   STAfUR-IiDiG   CnTKCII; 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 
Shipping  and  ComniissionJUerchants 

204  and  S06  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
rk3  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packers  to  Honolulu,  H    I. 


STORAGE 

FOE  FFKNITFEX,  PICTFKES,  etc. 

G.    W.    OLARK    &.    CO., 

613  and  64}  Market  Street 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci      J?e      K»      At 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,  July  3,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  /.  M. 

*4.oo  P.  M. 

8:00  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

S.OQ  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A-  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4-30  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A,  M. 

4-3QP.  M- 

9.30  A.  j1. 

7.30  A.  ^ 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*+,00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*3.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.3O  P-   'I- 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  II. 

8.00  A.  w. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*  IO.OO..-..  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8.O0  A.  M. 

9.30  A-  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  If. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antiochand  Martinez.. 
.-Benicia.  ■••• 


..Calistoga  and  Napa., 
!!Colfax " 


f  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 

I  and  East }  Emigrant.. 

j  Gait  and")  via  Livexmore 

I  Stockton  J"  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing -  . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton.  - . . 


. .  Madera  and  Fresoo . . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and ) 

1  East J 

(Red  Blaff 
\  and  Tehama 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.  San  Jose. . . . 


Express 

Emigrant 

}via  Marysville  . 
via  Woodland . . 

via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers, . 


..Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


ARRIVE 
FROM 


S.  40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.St. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  ft!. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.I0  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
ZO.IO  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M 

5.4O  P.  fit. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9,40  A.  If. 

*8-40A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  If. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO-  IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
J3-40  p.  M. 

9.40  A.  fit. 

6.40  P.  fil. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8-40  P.  H. 
*I2-IO  P.  If. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IO  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.O0. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,   *6.3o,    '7.00,   *7-3<>i    *S.oo, 

"8-30,  "3-30,  '4.00,  '4.30,  *5-°°>  *5-3°I  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  "9.30  A.   ai.,  6.30, 

tll.OO,  *I2.00  P.  ai. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.co,  *8-30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  1. 00, 
$1-30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  430,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  ii.oo,  '12.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  xi.oo,  tn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  $i.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.oo,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO   SAN   FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
?rom  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,   '6.5c,    *7-2°j   *7-S°» 
*8-5o,    '9.20,    *io.2i,   *4-20.    *4-5o,   *5.20, 
*6.5o,  7.25,  9.50. 
Trom  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15.  *S-45.  16-45, 

$9-i5>  *3-*5- 
i"rom  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 27,  ^5.57,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7.57,  8.27,    8.57,  9-27.   9-57.    io-27i    ".57,    11.27,  11.57, 
12.27,  iz-57.  *-27.  i-57.  2.27,  2.57,  3.27,  3.57,  4.27,   4.57, 
5.27,  5-57.  6-27,  6.57,  7.57,  8.57.  9-57.  ro-57- 
rom  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— *s. 36,  *6.o6, 6.36,  7.06, 
}     7.36,   8.06,   8.36,    9.06,  9.36,    10.06,   10.36,  11.06,    n.36, 
12.06,  12-36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
3.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7  06,  8.06,  Q.c6,  10.06,  11.06. 
ym  ALAMEDA  —  *5-22,  "5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  ^7.22,  7.52, 

I      *8.22,  8.52,  9.22,  9.52,  (I0.22,  10.52,   $11.22,  11,52,  $12.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,    I.52,    2.52,  3.22,   3.52,  4.22,  4.52,     5.22,  5.52, 
(      6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

rom  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5.45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
*8,i5,  8.45,  $Q.i5>  9-45.  $10.15,  10.45,  tn.15.  "-45.  12.45, 
1.45.  2.45,  3-45.  4-15.    4-45,   5-*5,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

!     8.45,  9.45,  IO.45. 

.■oniWEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,*6-i5,  6-45,  *7-*S,  7-45, 
I   MS,    $9-15.   9-45.    iQ-45,   (12.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3.45,  4.45, 
*5-i5»  5-45   *6.I5,  6.45,  *7.t$. 


■  t8.oo, 
*4-30, 


*6.20, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
omSAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-i5,  «.i5»  t-tS,  3 
5.15* 
om  OAKLAND— *6.  =5,  8.15,  10.13.  «-*5i  2.15,  4-i£ 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


'Standard    Time"  famished   by   Randolph    &    Co. 
ffelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
a  N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag*t- 


Palace  Hotel 

D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
■itire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

1  an  Cisco.  It  Is  tbe  model  hotel  of  the  world, 
lis  fire    and    earthquake -proof.     It  has  five 

*  vators.  Every  room  is  large,  light, and  airy. 
'.  «*  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
1  |oln  every  room.    AU  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 

*  -g  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
■  irt,  Uinminated  by  tbe  electric  light,  it* 
1  mense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
1  Triage  -  'way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
f  vtnre hitherto noJmown in  American  hotels. 

*  est*  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
i  ropean  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
1  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  18IS3,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTIN    TION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

f                                                                    ) 

6.40  A.  M. 

to.  30  a.  m. 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

10.40  A.  si. 

)  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 

9.O3    A.  W. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

*10.O2   A.  M. 

*3-36   p.  M. 
t4-59   P-  M- 

*5-i5  P.  M- 

1 MenJoPark ' 

6.3O  P.  M, 

1 

6.00    P.  M. 

J II.45  P-  M. 

I 

J  7.50    P.  M. 

tS.15   P.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-jO  P.  M 

4-25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose  ,and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations . 


9.03  A.  M. 
*  10.02  A.  M. 
*3-3fi  P.  M. 

6.00  p.  m. 
t8.i5  P.  M. 


0.40  A.  m.  j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  >    *io.o2  a.  m. 
3.30  p.  m.    t 


.Salinas,  and  Monterey...  )       6.00  1 


*^Sp*m    {  --Hollisterand  TresPinos..  I  '' 


,  .  f-Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  ) 
10.40  a.m.  l  Aptos,New  Brighton, Soqael,  J 
3.30  p.  m.    ^  (CampCapitola)  ^  Santa  Cruz  ) 


10.40  a.  M.    I  ..Soledad  anc!  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  M, 


*          .    .,    1  ..Montereyand  Santa  C:uz..  )     ,„ 
t''-3°A-M-  j (Sunday  E.xcoision) j  t8.43  P-  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a,  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8. 30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraisq,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, S-t-oo;  Lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Craz,  $5.03,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  S'D.ao. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.05, 
tS.15,  *9-2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti-io,  *i-45,  t3-45,  *4-5Q  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — |8.oo.  '•S.so  A.  M.,  *3-3S,  '5.30 
t6.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
t8.5o,  "10,35,  tn.45  A.  M.,  *2.i5   f2.25  t4-25,  *5.2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  t6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (,Veek  Days)— S.50,  10.50  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35,  5-30  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M,,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  A.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


8"A  A.   M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted   (via  Saucelito 
•Ov  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  haucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


11"  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *0  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $*  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00.  ^^^ 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry >    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  51.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  )  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trif> — Camp   Taylor, 
Si  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAV.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAKP3ELI.. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKER 

&I1  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Xewarb,  San  Jose,   Los 

Gnto*.    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
ronte.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Str&it,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•UV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

•>  *>||  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mr,  Eden,  Al- 
/4»»>v  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4  9A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•VV  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9. 35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Ouz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  S4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  A\I>  ALAMEDA. 

§6.50 — 7.30 — 3.30^ — 9.30 — 10.30 — ir.30  A.  M.  IF12.30 — 
r.30— 2.30 — 3.30—4-30 — 5-30—6-30 — 7-30—9.15—10.30 — 
n-35  P.  -M-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  >Ve»$ter,  Oakland— 
§5-57— §6-57— So* — 9-5= — 10.52—^11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1-52 — 2.52 — 3.52—4-52  —  5-52—6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— 8.35—9.35—10.35—^11.35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35 — 2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35— 9.20—10.35— r  1. 35  P.  M. 

jj — Sundays  excepted.     ^T — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.     Parlor 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 
Genl  Sup't. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freightand  Pass.  Agent, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  "Wharf   corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets,    at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghai 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

<?tr*«™  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st,  . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prsddent. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
every  Friday,  at  2  v.  II.  The  steamer  sailing  the  last  Fri- 
day of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEITTURA,  HUE 
NEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES,  and  SAN 
DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN  DIEGO, 
every  fifth  day — a,  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  51. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansoiue  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

ix3  aad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS 'AVERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^-*-  Mill  Suppb'es;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA  BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  uj> $3,000,000 

Reserve.  U.  S.  Bonds 4,300,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 6a  Waal  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Boys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord _ President, 

Thomas  Brown ~. Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

A€EXT8— New  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  el 
CaUfornla ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  IJank  ; 
Chicago,  1 11  Ion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  BothscMld  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia*  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  o*"  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S,  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
■i*  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. . .(Paid  up  in  Gold).. .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2. 684^332  S3 

PRESIDENT. _ J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St,,  and  502  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.   LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  dimming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

I3S  Geary  Street,  San  Franclseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  Stores 

neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  ■      335  Market  St. 

WOEH.S,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 


I- 


D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  ft  f\  1  1  Order  for  House 
und  Retail  I  .  I J  A  I       or  Office  by 
Uealer   in  UUML. Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  alining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  F.le<  tio- 
Vulfalc  Belts  and  oilier  ElecCrlc  appliances  TO 
ME.\  suffering  from  NerToOS  Debility,  lost  vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bheruna- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases-  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mifh. 


RESCOINC  deouratI 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the   Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAP£KS--Forcign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Erery  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 


645  and  647  Market 
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THE       ARGONAUT 


B.H.HcDonald, 

President, 

SaaFraneisco, 

»HstSB5iaIiecL 

1863. 

C'apitaLStbck 
.  S&QOO.OOO.OQ 
Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  i,  iss>. 


nm    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue- 


LOUIS    BRAVERMAN   &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.    K.  W.  SPAULDHiG.   J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING    , 


17  and  ig  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MFLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  ThLrty-nro  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIG3L1TIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    13"  Two  Hours  Notice. 

iij      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■?***   oaehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Class. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


RUPTURE 


Corel.  Greatest  In-rentioi. 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  tSts 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran  CaL 


<?  i?  ¥ 


ABT-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GEAZED 

TILES 


For  Dee  orations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

Ill  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Henioie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


-_-"'; 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $756,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       •         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Branch  Score  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
Market  Street. 


4-11    413  S=   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

r  Importers  of  .411  Kinds  of  Paper. 


Owing  to  the  increased  demand 
for  our  NEW  No.  8  MACHINE 
we  hare  found  it  necessary  to  en- 
large our  facilities  for  doing  busi- 
ness, and  have  removed  from  our 
old  stand,  20  Geary  Street,  to  our 
present  elegant  and  commodious 
quarters,  No.  303  SETTEB  ST.,  one 
door  above  Dupont. 
WHEELER    &   WILSON   MFG.  CO. 


PIPER  HEIDSIECK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  Hi  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1S83, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOIIX  OSBOBX,  SOX  A  CO., 

Xew  Tork  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada. 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING   &   CO. 

407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOE    TIIE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABBEXS.    MILLS.     SOXES,    AXD     >  LT.E 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GCTTA  PERCHA  AND  BERBER 

JiAXlTAl  Tl  BIXG    COMPAXTf. 


Carbollzed  Bnbbcr  Hose,  Standard.  (Maltese 
Cross,>  Rnbber  nose,  Extra  '■  A  "  linbber  Hose, 
Bobber  llose,  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  llose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
nose,  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAM  FRANCISCO. 


JLfEXICAN    GOLD    AND    SILVER 

Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  18S3,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  23)  of  Filty  (50)  Censt  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  tie  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  becreiary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  W  ednesday,  tne  twenty- second  (22a)  day  of  August 
1883,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C-   L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


C, 


ONSOLIDATED     VIRGINIA    MIN- 

ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  18S3,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  1 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room:  , Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W    HAVENS,  Secretary 

Office — Room  26  Nevada  Elock,  No.  30c  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  CaL 


ryVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

"^^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER-n 
MAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
teuths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  from  Federal 
taxes,  and  payable  on  and  after  the  2d  day  of  July,  1883, 
By  order.  GEORGE  LETTE,  Secretary.     . 


ryVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALL- 

-*-S     FORNIA   SAVINGS  AND    LOAN   SOCIETS 

Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.     For  the  half- 
year  ending  with  June  30, 1SS3,  a  dividend  hasbeen declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)* 
per  cent-  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Oidinary-' 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on   Commercial 
Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Monday,  JolRi 
2, 1883.     By  order. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY,  , 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Frairj| 
cisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storeys 
County,  Nevada.  H 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883,  an  as-1| 
sess»ent  (No.  &)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  leviedN 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedl-1 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  I 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne*'i 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  on-  j 
paid  on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be  delin.  I 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  I 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the  I 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess-  I 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expanses  of  J 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,   Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco  CaL 


DRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  4. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JULY  28,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


A    MEXIC    ROMANCE. 


The  Loves  of  Carmen  and  Chepa,  and  the  Perils  that  Gringos  Rnn. 


Josd  Maria  Celaya  was  about  forty  or  forty-five  years  old; 
but  he  had  overworked  himself  very  little  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  retained  all  his  vigor.  With  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  Carmen,  he  was  living  in  the  hacienda  at  Loyopa. 
Just  below  the  hacienda,  and  between  it  and  the  town,  ran 
the  little  creek  which  supplied  the  irrigation  to  the  Loyopa 
Valley,  and  about  half  a  mile  off  was  the  Yaqui  River,  the 
most  important  stream  of  Sonora. 

The  grandfather  of  Jose'  Maria  had  held  possession  of  cer- 
tain lands,  of  which  he  claimed  a  grant  from  Iturbide  in 
1822.  Josd  Maria's  father  had  been  able  to  keep  most  of 
this  territory  under  his  control,  until  he  unfortunately  took 
the  wrong  side  in  the  trouble  between  Gindara  and  Pes- 
queira.  When  one  of  the  Gindaras  was  caught,  in  Bacauora, 
Celaya  was  with  him  and  shared  his  fate,  except  that  his 
head  was  not  put  on  the  church  tower  for  exhibition.  The 
patriot  Pesqueira  then  took  most  of  Celaya's  lands  to  distrib- 
ute among  the  people's  friends. 

Jose'  Maria  still  held  a  couple  of  square  leagues.  There 
were  some  three  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  most  of  it 
as  a  mescal  plantation,  for  making  the  national  liquor.  This 
culture,  appealing  to  vices  which  men  always  pay  for  at  ex- 
travagant rates,  gave  immense  returns,  under  the  most  dis- 
orderly management.  The  mescalera  and  a  small  cane-mill, 
where  the  coarse  brown  panocha  was  made,  had  to  support 
not  only  the  living  expenses  of  Jose"  Maria  and  his  family, 
but  the  luxury  of  working  two  mines,  mostly  at  a  loss. 

The  mines  had  been  discovered  in  1865-66,  dates  known 
by  Jhe  Mexicans  as  the  year  of  the  empire,  and  the  year  of 
the  macheteros,  respectively.  Jose'  Maria,  contrary  to  the  in- 
clinations of  most  of  the  richer  men,  was  an  ardent  patriot. 
The  mine  first  found  he  named  "  Guerra  al  Tirano,"  while, 
softened  by  victory,  he  called  the  other  "  Paz  a  los  Muertos." 

His  patriotism,  however,  carried  him  beyond  the  naming 
of  mines,  and  had  nearly  got  him  into  serious  trouble.  After 
the  decree  of  Maximilian,  that  all  persons  caught  with  arms 
in  their  hands  should  be  executed,  the  Imperial, troops  got 
hold  of  Jose"  Maria  while  engaged  in  a  business  which  in 
more  peaceful  times  would  pass  as  highway  robbery,  and,  at 
the  best,  subjected  the  prisoner  to  the  mercies  of  a  court- 
martial  and  the  chance  of  being  shot.  The  accused  was 
brought  to  trial,  when  he  showed,  mingled  with  Spanish 
pride  and  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  of  freedom,  some  natural 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  if  not  for  his 
own. 

Fortunately  for  Celaya  the  judge- advocate  of  the  court- 
martial  was  a  young  Alsatian  engineer  by  the  name  of  Fritz 
Btiickner,  who  had  managed  in  several  instances  to  soften 
the  rigors  of  the  bloody  law,  and  who  succeeded  this  time 
also,  though  in  the  teeth  of  his  official  duty,  in  getting  the 
victim  off. 

Some  time  after  the  retirement  of  the  French  troops, 
Bruckner  came  back  to  Mexico  to  engage  in  mining.  He 
did  not  succeed  well  at  first,  and  was  very  happy  when  he 
met  his  old  prisoner,  Jose'  Maria,  and  found  him  grateful  for 
the  past  and  ready  to  help  him  in  the  future.  So  Bruckner 
was  put  in  as  superintendent  of  Celaya's  mines,  and  set  to 
work  with  energy. 

There  was  another  foreigner  at  the  hacienda,  a  Kentuck- 
ian,  named  Henry  Coombes.  Coombes,  when  quite  a  boy, 
had  seen  service  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  He  had  been 
with  Morgan  on  his  northern  raid.  Toward  the  close  of  that 
unlucky  enterprise  he  had  been  caught  foraging  in  a  hen- 
house, and  had  passed  some  months  in  the  odious  restraint 
of  a  Yankee  prison.  A  gash  on  the  forehead,  made  by  a 
splinter  from  a  rail-fence  behind  which  his  company  had 
been  drawn  up,  was  a  permanent  reminder  of  his  army  life. 
After  the  war  was  over,  Coombes  had  sought  his  fortune  in 
the  West,  moving  slowly  farther  and  farther  away  in  chase 
of  the  gold  that  shone  in  the  sunset  horizon.  He  had  been 
a  cowboy  in  Texas,  and  then,  drifting  through  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  had  given  his  inconstant  attention  to  mining. 
By  some  means  he  had  picked  up  a  knowledge  of  assaying, 
and  when  he  came  to  Loyopa,  and  his  means  for  prospecting 
gave  out,  he  was  glad  to  take  a  position  in  the  hacienda. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1876,  Bruckner  began  to  find  some 
good  rock  in  "  Paz  a  los  Muertos."  He  had  for  some  time 
neglected  the  other  mine  in  the  apparently  well  founded  be- 
lief that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  needed  taking  out. 
Toward  one  end  of  the  "  Paz  a  los  Muertos,"  the  galena, 
which  was  very  poor,  began  to  give  place  to  the  richer  black 
ore  which  Mexicans  call  pitauqui.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Pablo,  the  Indian  foreman,  a  new  work  was  opened,  and,  as 
the  custom  is,  christened  the  "  San  Crisanto." 

Blacker  and  blacker  grew  the  ore  with  each  week's  ad- 
vance, and  Bruckner,  who  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interest  as 
well  as  to  his  employer's,  thought  it  would  be  well  to  unite 
the  two.  He  proposed  to  do  this  by  marrying  Carmen.  As 
the  heiress  only  of  a  mescal  patch  she  was  not  so  very  de- 
sirable :  but  a  mine  in  bonanza  altered  the  case. 

Don  Jose"  Maria,  whose  magnificent  calm  was  rarely 
broken,  except  when  he  was  minded  to  blackguard  a  peon, 
knew  little  about  his  mine,  and  nothing  about  its  impending 
wealth.  Bruckner  suited  him  well  enough,  and  Carmen  did 
not  seem  wholly  averse  to  the  arrangement.    In  fact,  since  | 


she  had  come  back  from  a  two-years'  schooling,  Bruckner 
was  the  only  man  possible  for  a  husband  who  had  crossed 
her  path.  Young  Agustin  Torres,  who  lived  across  the  creek, 
was  graceful  and  good  mannered,  but  he  had  a  lack  of  wealth 
and  of  energy,  which  was  fatal  even  to  a  maiden's  choice — 
at  least  to  this  maiden  ;  and  Coombes,  whose  main  occupa- 
tion was  guitar  practice,  had  not  yet  become  skillful  enough 
to  challenge  admiration. 

Still,  Carmen  was  not  in  haste.  She  rather  liked  to  have 
Torres  ride  in  of  an  evening  and  sing  a  few  songs  to  her. 
Coombes's  musical  ambition,  too,  was  interesting,  and  when 
his  somewhat  harsh  voice  put  on  its  mellowest  tone,  to  please 
her  ear,  the  eSect  was  not  so  bad.  So,  to  reconcile  her  con- 
flicting interests,  she  took  her  father's  suggestion,  that  she 
should  be  engaged  to  Bruckner ;  but,  with  smiling  determi- 
nation, she  refused  to  let  Bruckner  bully  her  into  naming  the 
day  of  the  marriage. 

The  heat  of  May  had  been  excessive.  June  followed  still 
hotter  ;  but  there  was  a  belief  current  that  St.  John's  day, 
the  24th  of  June,  would  bring  the  commencement  of  the 
rainy  season.  Many  disappointments  had  not  been  enough 
to  root  out  this  superstition,  and,  to  celebrate  the  important 
day,  the  people  were  to  hold  a  fiesta — not  a  banquet,  but  a 
kind  of  Fourth  of  July.  There  would  be  a  bull-fight  perhaps, 
if  the  town  could  afford  a  bull ;  at  all  events  some  fire-crack- 
ers and  mescal,  if  there  were  not  a  bite  to  eat.  In  this  feast 
all  the  people  would  join — the  Indians  and  the  people  of 
"  reason,"  as  those  of  Mexican  blood  call  themselves  in  dis- 
tinction— and,  in  the  evening,  the  amateur  band  was  to  play 
for  a  dance  in  the  hacienda. 

For  this  occasion  Carmen  had  put  on  a  treasured  dress  of 
American  make.  The  men,  100,  adorned  themselves  to  an 
unusual  degree.  Bruckner  wore  the  relics  of  a  French  uni- 
form, Coombes  had  on  a  blue  tie  and  a  linen  coat.  These 
two,  however,  retained  certain  traditions  of  the  art  of  dancing 
which  raised  them  above  the  level  of  their  costumes.  The 
Mexicans  wore,  for  the  most  part,  short  jackets,  national  in 
name,  but  in  fashion  resembling  the  roundabouts  which  dis- 
tinguish restaurant  waiters.  Torres's  jacket  was  splendid 
with  a  double  row  of  two-bit  pieces,  arranged  in  lieu  of  but- 
tons, and  similar  coins  were  arranged  down  the  open  seams 
of  his  trousers. 

The  band  was  placed  in  the  court,  but  the  dancing  was 
mostly  done  in  the  building.  Inside,  however,  differed  from 
outside  in  little  but  name.  There  were  no  window-sashes, 
and  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  had  been  taken  down.  The 
doors,  too,  were  all  open,  and  the  cool  night  breeze  behaved 
as  if  thoroughly  at  home.  So  the  dancers  kept  whirling  on 
the  hard  dirt  floor  with  more  vigor  than  one  would  expect, 
stopping  only  when  the  band  needed  rest  and  mescal. 

Besides  the  band  and  the  guests,  there  was  a  crowd  of 
lookers-on,  Indian  peons  and  their  families,  come  to  finish 
up  their  holiday  with  a  view  of  the  polite  world,  and  looking 
stolidly  at  the  sport,  as  if  it  were  all  done  on  their  account, 
like  Turks  who  had  hired  dancers  for  their  amusement. 
Probably,  if  there  had  been  any  window-panes,  the  specta- 
tors would  have  flattened  their  noses  on  them  contentedly. 
This  resource  was  lacking,  so  they  solemnly  squatted  down 
on  the  ground. 

Important  among  the  lookers-on  were  Pablo  and  his 
family.  Pablo  had  not  neglected  his  duty  to  the  state.  He 
had  eight  children,  ranging  in  age  from  twenty-three  years 
down  to  one  year.  The  third  from  the  top  was  a  daughter, 
named  Josefa,  always  called  by  the  common  abreviation 
"  ChefSj."  All  the  rest  of  the  family  had  the  stolid  expres- 
sion, the  mahogany  skin,  and  the  mindless  face  of  the  Indian; 
but  Chepa  was  what  the  Mayos  and  the  Yaquis  term  a  "  co- 
yote." Once  in  a  while,  in  the  midst  of  a  family— but  little 
above  the  monkeys  in  looks — sprouts  a  child  whose  light 
hair  and  skin  and  finer  features  tell  of  a  strain  of  blood, 
flowing  in  hidden  channels,  from  some  handsome  Spanish 
priest  or  adventurous  conqueror,  to  rise  like  a  bright  spring 
in  a  blackened  desert. 

Such  was  the  hazel-eyed,  brown-haired  Chepa.  Perhaps 
the  inherited  habit  of  carrying  a  water-jar  on  her  head  had 
given  her  so  straight  a  figure  ;  and  it  was  probably  due  to 
this,  also,  that  she  had  rather  an  awkward  swaying  of  the 
hips  when  she  walked ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  fair  to 
look  upon. 

Squatting  near  her  was  a  resolute  wooer — a  miner  in 
Pablo's  shaft — one  Ignacio  Alvarado.  Notwithstanding  the 
exalted  name,  Alvarado  was  an  Indian,  too  ;  but,  like  many 
of  his  fellows,  he  was  called  alter  an  historic  family.  Agui- 
lars  and  Cortezes  may  be  met  in  many  a  mud  hut,  but  the 
names  are  probably  only  reminiscences  of  former  slavery. 

Alvarado,  however,  was  personally  distinguished  as  the 
"  machetero,"  not  only  because  he  had  been  with  the  troops 
that  overthrew  Maxmilian,  but  because  he  was  believed  to 
have  great  skill  with  the  short  infantry  sword,  called  a  ma- 
chete. Alvarado  usually  carried  his  weapon  tucked  under 
his  arm.  Originally  made  out  of  wrought  iron,  the  sword 
had  been  worn  down  a  good  deal  by  years  of  use  in  cutting 
brush  and  in  other  peaceful  pursuits,  but  quite  a  formidable 
knife  was  still  left,  and  its  dark  and  sullen-looking  owner 
seemed  a  dangerous  man  to  meet  in  a  fight. 

The  attention  of  the  outsiders  was  centred  on  Carmen. 
Her  foreign  dress,  her  half  foreign  style  of  dancing,  and  the 
graces  which  were  all  her  own,  also  made  her  attractive  to 
the  dancers.  Coombes  and  Torres,  with  persistent  rivalry, 
kept  trying  to  cut  out  the  sober  Bruckner.     Coombes  fur- 


bished up  the  gallant  speeches  of  his  hot  youth,  when  maid- 
ens of  a  lighter  tint  than  these  southerners  had  glanced  in 
pity  at  his  manly  scar.  Torres  brought  into  play  the  lan- 
guage of  a  collection  of  love  songs  which  formed  his  library  ; 
and,  as  Bruckner's  attainments  were  mainly  scientific,  he  fell 
into  the  shade.  Dance  after  dance  was  passed  in  the  arms 
of  the  chivalrous  Kentuckian  and  the  high-flown  Mexican. 
Carmen  enjoyed  herself,  and  seemed  very  little  disturbed  at 
her  suitor's  evident  sulkiness. 

At  last,  however,  even  mescal  failed  to  restore  the  flagging 
strength  of  the  band.  For  some  time  the  music  had  been  ir- 
regular, and,  when  it  gave  out,  there  was  a  sense  of  relief. 
The  guests  slowly  straggled  across  the  creek,  and  the  in- 
mates of  the  hacienda  were  soon  asleep. 

For  some  time  after  the  dance  Bruckner  seemed  to  regard 
Coombes  with  distaste.  This  Coombes  bore  like  a  philoso- 
pher. He  had  opened  a  campaign  in  pursuit  of  Carmen, 
and,  while  the  commencement  was  quite  accidental,  the 
affair  seemed  to  gather  interest  as  it  went  on.  An  almost 
tragic  event  occurred  shortly  after,  which  slightly  changed 
the  feelings  of  the  three  rivals.  St.  John's  day  had  disap- 
pointed its  proselytes.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  July  and 
no  rain  had  fallen.  The  temporales — as  they  call  the  har- 
vests— which  depended  on  rain,  failed  completely.  The  irri- 
gating ditches  ran  so  low  that  only  the  most  determined  and 
aggressive  farmers  could  get  enough  water  for  half  a  crop. 
Most  of  the  people  had  but  a  few  watermelons,  eked  out  by 
the  fruit  of  the  cactus  pitajaya,  to  live  on.  Those  who  had 
any  reasonable  excuse,  in  the  way  of  disease,  to  die,  took 
this  chance.  Only  the  hacienda  offered  a  living  to  its  labor- 
ers, and  they,  as  if  to  insult  the  general  misery,  spent  more 
than  usual  in  their  regular  pay-day  sprees.  Stolid  and  sullen 
endurance,  side  by  side  with  brawling  drunkenness,  was  a 
thing  which  profited  the  mescal  seller  alone. 

One  Saturday  night  Bruckner  and  Coombes  stepped  into 
the  store  to  buy  some  delicacies  for  the  hacienda.  The  min- 
ers were  nearly  all  there,  drinking.  Torres  was  smoking 
cigarettes  on  the  counter,  and  Chepa  was  engaged  in  per- 
suading her  father  to  buy  some  prints  for  a  dress.  The  crowd 
was  quite  noisy,  but  appeared  peaceful.  The  young  men 
made  their  purchases  and  started  for  the  door. 

Suddenly  Alvarado  began  to  cry  out  insultingly  at  the 
"Gringos"  (as  foreigners  are  contemptuously  called),  likening 
them  to  goats,  with  Mexican  profanity.  Bruckner,  with  a 
sense  of  discipline  which  was  ill-timed,  turned  back  to  chas- 
tise him.  He  had  hardly  made  a  forward  movement,  when 
some  one  threw  a  bottle,  partially  filled  with  liquor,  and  hit 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  mescal  spurted  in  his  face  and 
half  blinded  him.  Confused,  and  with  ill-judgment,  he  now 
tried  to  get  away. 

In  a  moment  the  senseless  mob  was  after  him,  the  mache- 
tero at  their  head,  and  it  looked  dangerous  ;  but  as  Alvarado 
rushed  up,  Coombes  pulled  his  pistol  and  struck  him  over 
the  head  ;  the  next  man  was  tripped  and  sent  reeling  into 
the  corner  ;  and,  while  the  rest  hesitated,  Coombes  cocked 
his  revolver  and  made  them  an  address.  His  blood  was  up. 
His  voice  was  ringing.  And,  as  he  made  his  threat  to  mur- 
der them  all  if  they  moved  a  hand,  the  rioters  saw  that  they 
had  stirred  up  the  wrong  man,  and  slunk  back. 

But  Coombes,  when  he  had  lectured  the  miners,  did  not 
stop  there.  He  turned  on  Torres,  who  was  still  sitting  on 
the  counter,  and  cursed  him  for  a  sneaking  poltroon,  the  un- 
manly plotter  of  a  coward  crime.  Torres  was  not,  perhaps, 
ill-pleased  to  see  the  foreigners  treated  with  insolence,  but  in 
this  particular  assault  he  had  no  hand,  and  could  hardly  have 
stopped  it,  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so.  But  Coombes, 
in  his  excitement,  took  no  heed  of  this.  He  poured  out  a 
storm  of  reproach  ;  listened  to  nothing  Torres  would  say, 
and  only  after  the  latter  had  gone  off  muttering  wrathfully 
did  he  stop  his  harangue,  and  start  with  Bruckner  for  the 
hacienda. 

Then,  drawing  long  breaths  of  relief,  as  after  the  passage 
of  a  great  danger,  the  peons  began  to  speak  among  them- 
selves. Alvarado  remained  gloomy  and  revengeful,  and 
watched  with  envious  jealousy  the  fading  flush  of  admiration 
which  the  bold  stranger's  bearing  had  brought  to  Chepa's 
cheek. 

This  adventure  made  the  relations  of  the  two  men  at  the 
hacienda  more  pleasant ;  but  otherwise  affairs  remained 
much  the  same.  Brfickner,  honest  by  his  perhaps  somewhat 
commercial  standard,  working  hard  over  the  mine  and  the 
assaying-furnace,  at  times  mentioned  his  reasonable  dislike 
to  that  custom  of  the  country  which  permits  a  girl,  when  en- 
gaged, to  run  up  bills  on  her  lover's  credit  ;  Coombes,  less 
diligent  in  useful  toil,  but  slowly  gaining  mastery  over  the 
guitar  ;  Carmen,  showing  a  degree  of  attention  to  all  nubile 
male  creatures,  which  politeness  perhaps  demanded,  lazy, 
handsome,  and  in  no  hurry  for  the  wedding,  while  with  hot 
and  heavy  steps  August  came  on 

For  several  weeks  longer  the  drought  continued,  and  the 
hunger-stricken  people  looked  with  vain  longing  to  the  east- 
ward, where,  in  the  blue  distance,  heaves  in  billowy  swells 
the  Central  Range.    They  watched  in  soulless  ca':r         'arch- 
ing lowlands,  treasuring  the  damps  blown  froir 
to  the  cloudy  peaks,  and  at  last  the  fiery  summe 
the  imprisoned  waters  from  their  bonds,  huri:r 
right  the  garnered  storms. 

In  the  first  week  of  August,  Bruckner  and  C 
riding  back  from  the  mine  in  the  afternoon.  L 
blue  clouds  rolled  swiftly  up  in  the  eastern  sky  : 
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be  seen  falling  in  the  distance,  and  the  riders  hurried  on  to 
escape  a  wetting.  A  dull,  continued  roaring,  which  filled 
the  intervals  between  the  thunder-claps,  told  them  that  there 
was  a  cloud-burst  in  the  mountains  not  far  off.  There  was 
a  broad  arroyo  to  cross  on  their  homeward  route,  and  they 
felt  a  little  nervous  about  the  effect  of  the  storm  in  the 
gorge. 

Speedily  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  gulch,  but  the  in- 
creasing noise  warned  them  to  look  up,  and  there  they  saw 
that  the  waters  were  coming  down  in  great  volume.  Bruck- 
ner cried  out  to  halt,  and  wait  till  the  rush  was  past. 

Coombes  was  about  to  follow  this  good  advice,  when  he 
saw  in  the  trail,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream-bed,  a  girl  sit- 
ting astride  of  a  motionless  donkey,  and  raining  vain  blows 
on  the  obstinate  beast.  It  was  Chepa.  She  had  gone  out 
in  the  morning  to  gather  pitajayas,  and  was  returning  with  a 
basket  of  the  fruit  tied  to  the  saddle.  Her  four-year  old 
brother  was  on  her  arm.  The  beast  had  heard  the  noise  of 
the  storm,  and  suddenly  stopped  in  the  stream. 

At  first  she  did  not  see  the  danger,  and  was  only  annoyed 
by  the  animal's  slowness  and  the  yelling'  of  her  young  broth- 
er. Now,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  drowning  were  certain. 
To  one  excited  and  in  danger,  it  looked  as  if  a  solid  wall  01 
water,  six  feet  high,  was  bearing  down  with  the  speed  of  an 
express-train.  First  came  shooting  out  a  frothing  tongue  of 
water,  and  then  behind  it,  like  a  continually  toppling  breaker, 
curled  the  mass  of  the  advancing  wave.  The  sticks  and 
bushes  picked  up  in  its  wild  course  were  hurled  over  and 
over  in  dizzying  confusion,  and  the  rumbled  thunder  of  its 
march  could  shake  strong  nerves. 

Coombes,  with  instinctive  chivalry,  drove  the  spurs  into 
his  horse,  and,  seizing  Chepa  by  the  arm,  shouted  to  her  to 
jump.  Chepa,  in  answer,  held  out  to  the  rescuer,  with  an 
appealing  look,  her  chocolate-colored  brother.  With  a  hearty 
oath,  Coombes  took  the  squalling  child.  He  would  b^ure 
liked  to  pitch  him  into  the  gravel,  but  he  restrained  himself. 
Then  with  his  right  hand  he  grasped  Chepa's  waist,  and, 
shouting  again  to  jump,  spurred  on.  The  horse,  wild  with 
pain  and  fright,  sprang  forward.  Chepa,  half  dragged,  half 
running,  kept  alongside,  and  when,  wet  and  bruised,  they 
toiled  up  the  farther  bank,  the  donkey's  ears  and  tail  could 
be  seen  alternately,  as  he  went  whirling  down  the  gulch. 
Bruckner  had  pulled  his  sirape  around  him,  and  prepared  to 
wait  it  out. 

For  this  service  Pablo  showed  great  thankfulness.  To 
be  snre,  the  jackass  was  gone,  but  the  children  were  both 
saved  ;  and  to  the  misguided  Indian  his  dingy  son  seemed 
of  more  value  (because  looked  upon  as  a  reservoir  of  future 
work)  than  his  fair-skinned  girl. 

For  weeks  after  the  storm,  it  fairly  rained  pitajayas  and 
watermelons  on  the  heroic  Coombes.  Chepa,  too,  though 
shyer,  was  not  less  pronounced  in  her  feelings.  She  went 
herself  and  got  some  fine  red  clay,  from  which  she  molded 
several  graceful  pots,  and  baked  them  with  an  anxious  inter- 
est she  had  never  before  shown  in  that  branch  of  manufact- 
ure. These  she  brought  to  Coombes,  and,  with  a  blush  at 
her  own  boldness,  tears  gathering  at  the  simpleness  of  the 
gift,  and  trembling  with  eagerness  and  gratitude,  offered 
them  to  him.  Very  gracefully  did  Coombes  receive  them, 
as  if  they  were  things  of  great  price,  and  Chepa  went  away 
comforted. 

Gradually  the  society  at  the  hacienda  began  to  be  weary- 
ing to  Coombes.  At  the  best  he  was  but  a  rolling  stone,  with 
a  love  for  motion  aad  little  ambition  for  moss,  and,  besides, 
Carmen's  conduct  was  not  suited  to  his  notions.  Not  that 
she  had  chilled  toward  him,  but  her  impartial  kindness  to 
men  in  general,  and  to  Torres  in  particular,  offended  his  ex- 
clusiveness.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Pinos  Altos  to 
get  a  place  for  him  in  that  camp,  and,  while  waiting  the  "re- 
sult of  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  Mexican  mails, 
was  often  found  in  the  pueblo  across  the  creek. 

Sometimes  he  would  be  wasting  time  at  the  little  saloon  ; 
but  more  often  he  would  pick  the  guitar  under  the  branch- 
covered  porch,  of  Pablo's  house,  where  the  townspeople  often 
came  together  in  the  evening. 

He  began  to  be  sensible,  too,  to  the  attractions  of  Chepa's 
shy  attachment.  It  was  an  easy  task  to  read  the  secrets  of 
that  simple  and  sincere  nature,  and  Coombes  at  last  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fit  of  reflection. 

To  marry  an  Indian  would  not  be  quite  unheard  of,  but  it 
would  be  thought  degrading,  even  in  Mexico.  Coombes  him- 
self shuddered  at  the  idea.  He  knew  that  if  he  took  Chepa 
she  would  live  faithfully  with  him  forever,  and  it  would  not 
resemble  an  unrighteous  conquest  so  much  as  the  occupation 
of  a  territory  already  ceded  to  a  friendly  power.  But  some- 
how the  dumb  self-sacrifice  of  the  girl  on  the  day  of  the 
storm  had  exalted  her  in  his  view  above  her  race.  He 
thought  of  his  sisters  in  Kentucky,  and  of  how  soon  he  would 
have  taken  his  rifle  to  hunt  the  man  who  had  thought  of 
making  one  of  them  his  mistress  ;  and  as  he  dwelt  on  these 
things  he  grew  uncomfortable. 

He  cleared  his  throat  ostentatiously. 

"  I  will  go  to  Pinos  Altos,  Thursday,"  said  he,  adding,  as 
if  to  excuse  his  weakness,  "  May  the  devil  take  the  whole 
gang ! " 

By  this  time  it  was  early  autumn.  The  floods  had  gone 
down  enough  to  make  the  country  passable.  The  green 
grass,  springing  in  patches  in  the  valleys,  told  the  story  of 
the  late  rains,  and  the  cool  breezes  that  sprang  up  now  and 
then  seemed  tc  put  new  vigor  into  wilted  nature. 

Jose"  Maria,  by  an  unusual  effort,  had  taken  Carmen  to 
pass  the  evening  at  the  house  of  the  president  of  the  village. 
In  this  act  he  combined  condescension  and  diplomacy,  and 
perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  petulant  insistance  of  his 
daughter,  for  Carmen,  though  not  thinking  deeply  about 
Coombes,  was  annoyed  at  his  desertion,  and,  missing  the 
strum  of  his  persistent  guitar,  had  found  the  hacienda  very 
dull. 

The  evening  was  beautiful.  The  half  moon  was  just  be- 
ginning to  decline,  and  the  stars  peered  radiantly  from  the 
stainless  blue  of  the  Sonora  sky.  Across  the  little  plaza  the 
usual  knot  of  people  was  gathered  around  Pablo's  door,  and 
now  and  then  a  voice  would  start  some  wailing,  minor-keyed 
song,  which  continually  disappointed  the  listener  by  keeping 
up  for  several  notes  beyond  the  natural  stopping-place. 

:  these  melancholy  pieces  had  been  finished. 
another  singer.  For  a  moment  Carmen  was  in 
ar  it  was  Coombes's  voice  or  not,  but  the  words, 
iistance  was  too  great  to  hear  distinctly,  were 


clearly  not  Spanish.  In  fact,  as  Coombes  took  up  the  guitar 
to  sing  a  farewell,  the  words  of  a  song  he  had  heard  from  a 
romantic  youth  who  served  beside  him  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  came  to  his  mind.  He  was  sad  at  losing  the  mute 
worship  of  the  gentle  Chepa,  and  his  voice  took  on  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  yearning  sorrow,  which  carried  more  mean- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  than  could  the  foreign  words : 

"Good-bye !    I  linger  on  the  word 

That  parts  me  from  the  girl  I  love. 
The  past  is  dark,  the  future  blurred  ; 
Blank  earth  beneath  and  heaven  above. 

"Your  gentle  grace  and  magic  touch 
Are  mine  no  more.     One  favor  yet : 
Do  not  remember  me  too  much  ; 

But,  sweetheart,  do  not  quite  forget." 

As  the  strains,  softened  by  distance,  were  carried  by  the 
breeze  across  the  plaza  and  through  the  open  window,  Car- 
men felt  her  throat  as  if  gripped  by  a  strangler's  hand  ;  her 
eyes  were  moist  with  tears  of  anger,  and  she  clenched  her 
hands  hard.  When  he  had  least  wished  it,  Coombes  had 
blundered  on  to  her  strongest  feelings.     Carmen  was  jealous. 

The  scene  at  Pablo's  door  was  different.  After  the  usual 
gracious  salutations  of  parting  friends  were  finished,  Chepa 
fell  into  a  mournful  reverie.  She  tried  to  think  of  the  rea- 
sons Coombes  could  have  for  leaving.  The  problem  was  too 
hard  for  her  unpracticed  mind,  so  she  sighed  and  went  in, 
saying,  as  if  to  settle  the  question  finally  : 

"  Es  una  alma  de  Dios."    (He  is  a  soul  of  God.) 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday.  They  had  killed  a  beef 
the  day  before  at  the  hacienda,  and  Chepa  was  sent  to  get  a 
supply  of  the  unusual  luxury.  As  she  started  down  the  path 
she  saw  riding  ahead  of  her,  and  bound  the  same  way,  the 
graceful  figure  of  Torres.  Pleased  by  the  continued  favor  of 
Carmen,  and  more  than  pleased  at  the  rumors  he  had  heard 
of  Coombes's  approaching  departure,  the  young  man  had  de- 
cided to  try  to  oust  the  other  foreign  wooer  of  Carmen,  and, 
after  routing  the  invader,  to  enjoy  the  spoils.  This  morning 
was  the  time  he  had  set  for  tl.e  final  victory,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  confidence  he  rode  up  and  asked  for  Carmen.  He  com- 
menced his  address  with  a  diffidence  which  surprised  him- 
self. However,  he  soon  warmed  to  his  theme.  He  drew 
pictures  of  married  life  in  which  the  honeysuckle  and  jas- 
mine were  curiously  blended  with  the  oak  and  the  ivy. 

Carmen  did  not  know  at  first  what  he  was  talking  about ; 
but  when  the  truth  struck  her,  a  change  came  over  her  face 
that  would  have  daunted  a  bolder  man  than  Torres  ;  but  he 
was  absorbed  with  his  eloquence,  and  had  reached  a  point 
where  he  was  describing  his  own  devoted  attitude,  under  the 
figure  of  a  lion  kissing  the  feet  of  a  dove,  when  Carmen 
broke  in. 

Poor  Carmen  was  so  angry  that  she  did  not  notice  that 
Chepa,  standing  in  front,  could  hear  all  that  was  said.  Pro- 
bably, if  she  had  noticed,  it  would  have  made  no  difference. 
She  was  angry  with  Coombes  for  leaving  ;  angry  at  "  that 
Indian  " — as  she  called  her  rival ;  angrier  still  with  herself 
for  thinking  of  either  of  them  ;  and,  above  all,  was  her  wrath 
hot  against  Torres,  who,  after  submitting  to  be  trampled  on 
by  the  insolent  American,  had  dared  to  speak  of  marriage 
to  her. 

Almost  crying  with  ill-restrained  temper,  she  turned  on 
her  suitor.  She  asked  him  if  it  were  not  true  that  he  had 
been  called  a  coward  and  sneak  in  public  ;  whether  he  had 
not  swallowed  the  insult ;  whether  he  thought  that  any  girl 
would  marry  a  man  who  would  put  up  with  such  ignominy, 
and  let  the  bully  keep  on  despising  and  insulting  her  nation 
and  her  sex.  She  wound  up,  finally,  by  saying  that  her 
father  had  gained  his  wife  over  the  bodies  of  three  bold  op- 
ponents, but  that  since  then  men  had  changed.  With  this 
last  reproach  she  left  the  room. 

The  assertion,  though  she  had  Jose"  Maria's  word  for  it, 
was  baseless  ;  but  none  the  less  did  it  pierce  the  soul  of  the 
revengeful  and  now  doubly  wounded  Torres.  He  knew  that 
he  was  no  match  for  Coombes  with  fire-arms,  but  he  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  when  such  things  weigh  little,  and  he  was 
about  to  go  in  search  of  his  rival  when  an  evil  thought  struck 
him. 

"  Alvarado  carries  his  marks,"  said  he  ;  "  he  is  the  man 
for  this  business." 

He  mounted  and  rode  to  the  mine.  The  horse  scrambled 
up  one  side  of  the  dump,  and  stopped  near  the  shaft.  One 
by  one  the  peons,  their  naked  brown  bodies  glistening  with 
sweat,  climbed  the  notched  poles  which  served  for  ladders, 
and  emptied  their  heavy  raw-hide  ore-sacks.  „ 

At  last  Alvarado  came.  Torres  greeted  him,  and  was  an- 
swered by  a  surly  grunt. 

"  I  have  business  for  you — you  shall  be  well  paid,  too," 
said  Torres ;  and,  seeing  his  man  still  uncivil,  he  added, 
"  a  hundred  dollars  for  a  day's  work  !    What  do  you  say  ? " 

"  It  must  be  machete  business,  then,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  that  is  getting  out  of  fashion  here." 

"  But  this  will  be  up  Bacauora  way.  You  set  out  to-night, 
and  your  man  passes  to-morrow." 

"  It  must  be  the  Gringo,  then,"  and  the  machetero's  face 
showed  the  shadow  of  a  bitter  grin. 

"  Will  you  go,  Alvarado?" 

"  No,  sefior  ;  not  till  I  get  the  money." 

"  But  you  shall  have  your  money  ;  I  can  not  get  it  now." 

"  Then  I  can  not  go." 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  then,  and  it  will  be 
fixed.     Come  early."    And  the  young  fellow  rode  away. 

A  little  while  after  Pablo  called  the  miner,  and  told  him  to 
take  a  gang  of  men  the  next  day,  and  commence  gathering 
ore  out  of  the  red  drift,  as  the  ore  at  the  hacienda  was  running 
low.  Alvarado  answered  that  he  would  be  away,  he  had 
business  toward  Bacauora  which  paid  better  than  lugging 
rock,  and  Pablo  went  home  in  rather  a  bad  humor. 

Before  the  sun  rose  next  morning  Coombes  had  saddled 
his  horse,  slung  his  rifle  under  his  leg,  and  forded  the  river. 
The  fresh  autumn  air  put  him  in  high  spirits,  and  he  trolled 
out  song  after  song  as  he  climbed  the  ridge  and  began  to  go 
down  on  the  other  side.  Clearly  Coombes  was  improving. 
The  notes  echoed  mellowly  among  the  hills  ;  the  birds  be- 
gan gurgling  their  music  in  glad  rivalry ;  the  giant  fingers 
of  the  cactus  seemed  beckoning  him  forward  along  the  path. 
The  yellow  and  scarlet  flowers  of  the  tavachin  flashed  gor- 
geously in  his  honor ;  and  the  white-blossomed  shrubs  which 
crowded  into  the  trail  held  out  a  thousand  fragrant  and 
brimming  stirrup-cups  to  the  caroling  stranger.  I 


As  he  approached  the  bottom  of  the  hill  he  saw  a  deer, 
and  got  off  his  horse  to  get  a  shot ;  but  the  insidious  beast 
kept  luring  him  farther  and  farther  on,  and,  when  he  again 
reached  his  horse,  he  had  lost  a  couple  of  hours  of  time  and 
some  of  his  good  humor.  The  sun  was  now  high.  It  was 
plainly  impossible  to  get  to  Bacauora  that  day,  so  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  rest  in  the  canon  at  midday,  and  ride  over 
the  mesa  in  the  afternoon,  sleeping  at  the  Alisitos,  and  reach- 
ing the  town  about  noon  the  next  day.  He  picketed  his 
horse  in  a  grassy  spot,  crossed  the  creek,  lay  down  under  a 
shady  tree,  and  was  soon  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  rippling 
waters. 

Meanwhile,  Pablo  got  up  earlier  than  usual,  and  sum- 
moned Chepa  to  give  him  his  breakfast,  telling  her  that  he 
had  to  go  and  get  a  man,  before  the  day's  work  began,  to  fill 
the  place  of  Alvarado.  Chepa  asked  why  Alvarado  had 
left,  and  was  told  that  Torres  had  been  to  see  him,  and  that 
afterward  the  ?nachetero  had  said  he  was  going  off  to  Bacau- 
ora on  a  paying  job. 

In  an  instant  Chepa  thought  of  Carmen's  words  of  haste 
and  wrath,  and  suspected  the  truth.  She  started  down  to 
the  ford  before  Pablo  could  ask  what  she  was  about ;  lifted 
her  dress  and  waded  the  stream.  She  asked  some  women 
who  lived  on  the  other  bank  if  the  Gringo  had  passed  that 
way.  They  answered  yes,  and  then,  seeing  the  girl's  anxious 
face,  burst  into  an  evil  giggle,  and  began  to  make  foul  jests. 
Their  jests  fell  harmless,  for  Chepa  was  already  far  down 
the  trail,  having  struck  into  the  swinging  Indian  trot  of  her 
childhood  days.  She  was  unpracticed  ;  the  sun  stood  high, 
but  still  she  toiled  on,  weak  and  hot,  to  warn  the  victim  of  the 
intended  treachery. 

And  now,  as  she  glanced  back,  she  saw  about  a  mile  be- 
hind, coming  over  the  crest,  the  forms  of  two  men,  one  run- 
ning, one  riding,  and  with  a  new  impulse  of  fear,  she  hurried 
on.  The  men  were  closing  in  fast.  If  they  should  see  a 
woman  on  foot  so  far  from  town,  they  would  come  still  faster 
to  see  what  it  meant,  so  she  dashed  into,  the  brush,  and 
struggled  ahead. 

She  had  almost  given  up  the  strife,  when  she  saw 
Coombes's  horse  picketed  out.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
Alvarado  saw  the  horse  too,  and  slackened  his  speed  to  get 
the  lay  of  the  land.  The  rustling  in  the  brush  caught  his 
ear.  He  saw  Chepa,  and,  surprised  and  enraged,  he  jumped 
forward  and  barred  her  way. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  asked,  angrily. 

The  reply  was  that  look  of  stupid  vacancy  which  only  an 
Indian  can  put  on. 

He  repeated  the  question  with  the  same  result.  Then  his 
passion  got  the  better  of  him. 

"  Shameless  goat,"  he  said,  "  you  are  after  the  Gringo.  He 
kicks  you  aside,  and  spits  on  you  ;  and  still  you  hasten  to 
lick  his  foot.  But  he  is  doomed.  His  life  shall  pay  for  the 
blow  he  gave  me  ;  and  you,  too,  if  you  do  not  go  back  at 
once,  shall  get  the  pay  your  shame  deserves." 

With  a  wild  cry  that  would  have  waked  the  dead,  Chepa 
sprang  to  one  side  and  tried  to  rush  past.  The  machetero 
was  too  quick  for  her.  As  he  drew  the  blade  back  from  the 
lunge,  four  inches  of  bloody  iron  showed  how  well  his  work 
was  done. 

Chepa  fell  without  a  cry  ;  but  through  her  ears,  fast  drown- 
ing in  the  flood  of  mortal  dullness  which  came  rushing  over 
her,  rang  the  track  of  the  American  rifle,  telling  her  that  her 
sacrifice  had  not  been  in  vain.  H.  G.  Dulog. 

July  23,  1883. 


On  Monday  evening  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men visited  the  new  steamship  Mariposa,  in  response  to  in- 
vitations. This  is  one  of  the  new  Occidental  Steamship 
Line,  owned  by  Claus  Spreckels,  and  is  to  run  between  this 
city  and  Honolulu.  A  sister  ship,  the  Alameda,  has  just 
been  launched  at  Cramp's  ship-yard,  Philadelphia,  and  made 
fifteen  and  a  half  knots  on  her  trial  trip.  The  Mariposa, 
too,  made  excellent  time  on  her  trip  out,  beating  the  Ta 
coma's  time  by  some  thirty-odd  hours.  All  the  ships  of  this 
line  are  to  be  named  after  counties  in  this  State — an  excel- 
lent idea,  as  they  will  be  distinctively  Califomian,  and  at  the 
same  time  euphonious.  Most  our  Spanish  and  some  of  our 
Indian  names  are  melodious,  and  have  a  meaning — such  as 
Amador  ("lover"),  El  Dorado  ("the  golden"),  Los  Angeles 
("the  angels"),  Mariposa  (" butterfly "),  Merced  (" grace "), 
Plumas  ("feathers"),  etc.  Esmeralda  ("  emerald  ")  though 
not  the  name  of  a  county,  would  also  be  an  euphonious  and 
appropriate  name.  Calaveras  ("  place  of  skulls  "),  however, 
might  well  be  left  out — it  is  suggestive  of  "full  iathom  five 
thy  father  lies  ;  those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes."  The 
Mariposa  is  very  handsomely  fitted  up.  The  wood-work  is 
mahogany,  with  a  carved  oak  veneer.  The  fittings  generally 
are  in  excellent  taste,  the  portieres  to  the  windows  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  wood-work  and  other  appointments.  Edison 
electric  lights  are  in  every  state-room,  and  all  over  the  ship, 
not  even  the  forecastle  being  forgotten.  There  is  an  upper 
saloon  containing  a  well-selected  library  and  a  piano,  the 
book-cases  and  piano  being  of  the  same  wood  as  the  ship's 
fittings.  There  is  also  a  large  smoking-room  for  gentlemen, 
and  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  a  parlor  for  ladies.  The 
room  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  company's  directors  is  a 
spacious  one,  and  fitted  with  every  luxury  that  good  taste 
can  suggest  and  money  buy.  All  the  state-rooms,  however, 
are  roomy  and  well  appointed.  On  Monday  night  several 
hundred  people  viewed  the  ship,  and  all  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived. Some  eighteen  cases  of  Pommery  Sec  were  sent  on 
board  in  readiness  for  the  occasion. 


It  is  noted  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  that  the  Southern 
planter  of  the  style  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  scarce, 
aud  that  the  place  has  become  the  resort  of  "  those,  mostly 
in  trade,  whom  the  war  dealt  more  gently  with,  or  who  have 
recovered  from  the  blow  ;  and  these  are  numerous  enough, 
with  the  increasing  body  of  Northern  visitors  and  the  abun- 
dant tide  from  the  West,  to  maintain  the  tradition  of  ancient 
gayety." 

Peter  Lorillard  Rolands  and  Jephtha  Davis  are  reported 
journeying  through  New  England,  bound  for  Mount  Desert, 
with  an  equipment  of  two  land  yachts,  a  double  carriage, 
and  a  marquis  tent,  once  the  property  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  stabling  the  horses.  The  yachts  were  made  in 
England,  one  being  fitted  up  as  a  sleeping  and  dining-cabin, 
the  other  as  a  kitchen  and  larder,  with  bunks  for  servants, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LONDON    BALLS. 


'Cockaigne"  gives  Some  Particulars  Concerning  British  Ways. 


A  few  words  on  London  balls  in  general  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  In  the  main,  private  balls  in  London  and  America 
are  very  similar ;  yet  there  are  some  peculiarities  about  Lon- 
don balls  different  from  those  given  in  the  United  States — 
that  is,  as  I  remember  them.  The  invitation  to  a  ball  is 
given  in  the  name  of  the  lady  of  the  house  only,  and  is  a  card 
lour  by  three  inches,  on  which  is  engraved  in  script  (for  ex- 
ample) the  following  : 


The  Countess  of  Sangpur, 

At  Home 

Thursday  Evening',  June  28th. 

27  Park  Lane.  Dancing. 


On  the  left  hand  upper  corner  is  written  the  guest's  name. 
An  invitation  to  a  ball  is  always  replied  to,  even  though 
there  be  no  R.  S.  V.  P.  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of  what  all 
well-bred  people  should  know  without  any  hint.  The  proper 
hour  to  go  to  a  ball  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock.  If  other 
balls  are  gone  to  first,  even  later  than  that..  At  all  events, 
the  hour  is  never  mentioned  in  the  invitation  ;  it  is  supposed 
that  people  will  know  when  to  come  without  it.  If  the  en- 
tertainment is  less  than  a  ball,  it  is  denominated,  and  speci- 
fied on  the  invitation  "Small  dancing";  or  "Small  and 
early"  if  it  be  intended  to  convey  to  the  guests  that  their 
arrival  must  be  at  ten  o'clock,  or  thereabout. 

On  entering  the  house,  guests  simply  go  to  the  cloak-room, 
off  the  entrance  hall,  where  wraps  are  left  before  ascending 
to  the  ball-room.  There  are  no  "dressing-rooms"  at  Eng- 
lish balls,  as  in  America.  Ladies  on  arriving  require  no  ad- 
ditional pinning  of  draperies  and  trimmings,  or  arranging  of 
"  bangs  " ;  and  there  is  no  waiting  for  gloves  to  be  put  on, 
shoes  to  be  changed,  mustaches  to  be  combed,  or  neckties 
to  be  adjusted  upon  the  part  of  gentlemen.  As  you  ascend 
the  stairs  your  name  is  taken  by  a  man-servant  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairway,  and  called  out  to  another  footman  higher  up, 
and  so  you  are  passed  on  to  the  sound  of  your  own  cogno- 
men, till  the  door  of  the  ball-room  is  reached  ;  and  then,  as 
you  enter  and  shake  hands  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
stands  just  inside,  your  name  is  formally  "announced." 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  never  enter  a  ball-room  in  good  soci- 
ety arm-in-arm.  It  would  be  considered  the  worst  possible 
"  form,"  distinctly  indicative  of  the  middle  classes,  to  do  so. 
A  gentleman  always  brings  his  partner  back  to  her  chape- 
rone  directly  a  dance  is  over,  unless  he  be  an  intimate 
friend,  when  a  short  promenade,  or  excursion  in  quest  of 
champagne-cup  or  an  ice,  to  the  refreshment  room,  is  per- 
missible. 

Of  round  dances,  the  favorite  is  the  valse,  its  proportion 
on  the  list  of  dances  being  quite  three  to  one  of  all  the  oth- 
ers— both  round  and  square  combined.  The  polka  jumped 
into  favor  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and  had  a  consider- 
able run  of  popularity  ;  but  its  charms — if  it  ever  had  any — 
are  fading  fast.  Galops,  too,  have  fallen  into  marked  dis- 
favor. As  for  redowas,  varsoviennes,  schottisches,  and 
dances  of  that  sort,  they  exist  only  at  very  fourth-rate  and 
servants'  balls.  Of  the  racket  and  the  hop,  high  society 
hereabout  knows  nothing.  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  don't  go 
in  for  dancing  that  demands  a  study  of  the  art  of  posturing. 
The  simplest  trots  temps  step  of  the  valse  is  amply  sufficient 
for  their  purposes,  and  they  never  reverse.  1  was  rather 
amused  the  other  day  on  reading  in  an  American  paper  that 
reversing  was  going  out  of  fashion  in  England,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  given  it  up.  To  begin  with,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  a  vile  dancer,  with  a  heavy,  plowing,  puffing, 
labored  step,  and  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  imitating  him 
in  any  way  in  regard  to  it.  As  for  reversing,  I  don't  believe 
him  capable  of  accomplishing  it,  did  it  ever  enter  his  royal 
head  to  attempt  the  feat. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  young  American  gentleman 
dancing  in  a  crowded  ball-room  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens  with 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  the  present 
ambassador  to  Russia,  who  was  for  many  years  the  English 
minister  at   Washington.      Miss  Thornton  had  lived  long 
enough  in  America  to  acquire  the  art  of  reversing,  and,  after 
dancing  like  the  other  people,  round  the  room  once  or  twice 
in  the  regular  English  fashion,  she  and  her  partner  suddenly 
began  to  reverse.      You  should  have  seen  the  effect  on  the 
other  dancers.     They  all  stopped  and  looked  on,  it  was  such 
a  novelty  ;  and  many  were  the  muttered  inquiries  as  to  what 
the  deuce  the  two  meant  by  upsetting  the  even  flow  of  the 
ring  by  "  valsing  the  wrong  way."    As  for  the  reversers, 
they  seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  the  attention  they  were  at-' 
tracting  ;  they  had  the  floor  to' themselves,  an  exclusive  pos- 
session which  they  appeared  in  no  way  anxious  to  relinquish. 
It  is  considered  by  some  people  quite  the  proper  thing  to 
end  up  their  balls  with  the  "cotillion — as  the  "  german  "  is 
called  with  us — and  there  have  been  some  elaborate  ones 
got  up   lately,  the  favors   being  particularly  valuable   and 
beautiful.     That  at  the  Marquesa  Santwice's,  for  instance. 
It  was  led  by  the  marquesa  herself  with   the  Hon.  Oliver 
Montagu.     Mr.  Augustus  Tremley  is  the  star  cotillion  leader 
in  London,  and  Sir  John  Lister  Kaye  is  also  a  most  pro- 
ficient master  of  the  intricacies  of  its  many  bewildering  fig- 
ures.    I  think  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  best  people 
of  either  sex  do  not  stay  for  the  cotillion  at  balls  in  London, 
whatever  they  may  do  in  the  country.      Although   English 
women  are,  I  am  aware,  held  by  Americans  and  continental 
people  to  be  inferior  dancers,  there  are  some  in  London  so- 
ciety who — as  Ouida  is  so  fond  of  expressing  it — "dance  like 
bayaderes."    Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  s  a  beautiful  dancer,  as 
light  as  a  feather  and  as  graceful  as  a  houri.     Lady  Lonsdale 
also   dances   exquisitely,   her  extreme   tallness   not    being 
noticed  when  her  partner  is  a  strapping  Household  Cavalry- 
man, such   as  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu.     The  Princess  of 
Wales  dances  remarkably  well,  and  is  excessively  fond  of  a 
valse,  despite  her  lameness  in  one  knee,  which  gives  her  a 
sliding  sort  of  gait  in  walking.    Mrs.  Langtry  was  considered 
in  her  London  days  a  perfect  waltzer.     What  she  is  now,  I 
can't  say.     Had  she  given  Mr.  Gebhardt  a  wide  berth,  and 
been  given  the  entree  to  New  York  society  she  had  some 


reason  to  expect  when  she  arrived,  the  young  men  of  Ameri- 
ca could  have  found  out  her  ability  in  that  direction  for 
themselves.  Mrs.  Powell  is  another  accomplished  dancer. 
But  it  may  seem  from  all  this  that  all  the  good  dancers  are 
married  women.  It  is  not  so,  however.  Although  the  mar- 
ried ones  are  said  (often  with  much  just  cause)  to  monopolize 
the  young  men's  attention  at  balls,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
debutantes  and  the  frequently  expressed  disgust  of  the  hus- 
band-hunting mammas,  the  girls  manage  to  hold  their  own 
pretty  fairly. 

Just  a  word  as  to  supper.  The  hour  for  it  is  generally  one 
o'clock.  Instead  of  a  table  you  will  find,  facing  you  as  you 
enter  the  supper-room,  a  long  buffet  running  the  length  of 
one  side  of  the  room,  the  nearer  side  spread  with  the  ap- 
paratus for  eating  and  drinking,  the  centre  laden  with  every 
variety  of  specimen  of  culinary  and  confectioner's  arts,  re- 
splendant  in  silver  dpergnes,  and  aesthetically  captivating  in 
the  decorative  display  of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  while  in  the  rear 
against  the  wall  stand  a  row  of  waiters  ready  to  serve  you 
to  whatever  you  may  wish,  from  a  slice  of  galantine  aux 
truffes  or  pate  de  foie  gras  to  a  nest  of  hard-boiled  plover's 
eggs,  or  a  bubbling  bumper  of  Pommery  Sec.  Here  you 
must  sup  standing,  the  height  of  the  buffet  forbidding  the 
use  of  seats.  For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  sit,  there  are 
several  chair-surrounded  small  round  tables,  capable  each 
of  accommodating  three  or  four  couples  at  a  time.  Balls  in 
London  are  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  into  the  next  morning, 
those  voted  the  greatest  successes  seeing  the  last  guests  de- 
part as  the  sun  streams  in  through  the  closed  shutters,  and 
the  morning  carols  of  the  birds  are  heard  in  park  and  square. 
It  is  the  proper  thing  for  gentlemen  to  call  the  morning  or 
afternoon  after  a  ball  and  simply  leave  a  card. 

London,  June  28,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


'  He  Didn't  Pay  Attention  to  the  Game." 
A  funny  thing  happened  at  the ^Club,  in  New  Or- 


BiU  Nye  on  Health  Food. 
While  trying  to  reconstruct  a  telescope  spine  and  put  some 
new  copper  rivets  in  the  lumbar  vertebras,  this  spring,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject  of  so- 
called  health  food,  such  as  gruels,  beef-tea  inundation,  toasts, 
oat-meal  mush,  bran  mash,  soups,  condition-powders,  gra- 
ham gems,  ground  feed,  pepsin,  laudable  mush,  and  other 
hen-feed  unually  poked  into  the  invalid  who  is  too  weak  to 
defend  himself.  I  do  not  care  to  say  to  the  world  that  we 
may  woo  from  eternity  the  trembling  life  with  pie.  Welsh 
rabbit  and  other  wild  game  will  not  do  at  first.  But  I  think 
I  am  speaking  the  sentiments  of  a  large  and  emaciated  con- 
stituency when  I  say  that  there  is  getting  to  be  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  oat-meal  submerged  in  milk,  and  in  favor  of 
strawberry  shortcake.  I  almost  ate  myself  into  an  early 
grave  in  April  by  flying  into  the  face  of  Providence,  demoral- 
izing old  Gastric  with  oat-meal.  I  ate  oat-meal  two  weeks, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  friends  were  telegraphed  for, 
but,  before  it  was  too  late,  I  threw  off  the  shackles  that  bound 
me.  With  a  desperation  born  of  a  terrible  apprehension,  I 
rose  and  shook  off  the  fatal  oat-meal  habit  and  began  to  eat 
beefsteak.  At  first  life  nung  trembling  in  the  balance,  and 
there  was  no  change  in  the  quotations  on  beef,  but  later  on 
there  was  a  slight,  delicate  bloom  on  the  wan  cheek,  and 
range  cattle  that  had  barely  escaped  a  long,  severe  wjnter  on 
the  plains,  began  to  apprehend  a  new  danger  and  to  seek 
secluded  canons  of  the  inaccessible  mountains.  I  often 
thought,  while  I  was  eating  health  food  and  waiting  for  death, 
how  the  doctor  and  other  invited  guests  at  the  post  mortem 
would  start  back  in  amazement  to  find  the  remnants  of  an 
eminent  man  filled  with  bran.  I  asked  the  doctor  to  spare 
my  family  the  humiliation  of  knowing  that  though  I  might 
have  led  a  blameless  life,  my  sunny  exterior  was  only  a  thin 
covering  for  bran  and  shorts  and  middlings,  cracked  wheat 
and  pearl-barley. 


One  thing,  observes  the  Philadelphia  Times,has  to  be  said 
to  the  credit  of  the  Atlantic  City  girls,  all  of  them — the 
tall,  graceful  girls  from  the  Seaside  and  Brighton,  from  the 
Dennis  and  Haddon  houses,  and  the  girls  from  the  cottages 
as  well — they  do  not  use  padded  bathing  suits.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  visited  several  of  the  other  and  more  preten- 
tious seaside  resorts  has  seen  these  delusions  and  snares  be- 
fore they  were  worn,  and  then  seen  them  with  their  living 
skeletons  inside  of  them,  in  the  water.  Of  course  they  are 
strictly  for  that  very  spirituelle  style  'of  girl  known  in  the 
technology  of  the  dress-maker's  art  as  "  plank-shaped."  At 
two  or  three  of  the  fashionable  resorts  these  symmetrical 
suits,  with  the  padding  so  arranged  as  not  to  be  displaced  by 
geting  wet  have  been  introduced,  and  at  Cape  May  they  are 
hired.  At  the  other  places  they  are  sold.  As  they  enable 
the  wearer  to  display  dimensions  just  where  dimensions  are 
most  lacking,  they  are  considered  a  great  public  benefit.  At 
Atlantic  City  none  of  the  girls  will  have  anything  to  do  with 
them.  The  Philadelphia  girl  especially  regards  them  with 
scorn  and  aversion.  She  is  not  that  kind  of  a  girl.  In  her 
natty  little  dark  suit,  without  a  touch  of  color,  and  palpitat- 
ing with  each  onward  step,  she  enters  the  breakers  all  her- 
self, and  after  the  first  douse  comes  up  just  as  real,  and  tan- 
gible, and  genuine  as  before  she  entered.  This,  probably,  is 
the  first  season  that  attention  has  been  given  to  really  ele- 
gant bathing  suits.  But  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  at 
Atlantic  City.  They  are  well  made,  and  of  good  material, 
and  fit  nicely,  but  they  are  not  fancy.  There  are  occasional 
exceptions,  and  a  lady  was  seen  bathing  yesterday  with 
cream-colored  hose,  canvas  gaiters  bound  with  blue,  a  red 
silk  turban,  a  red  jersey,  and  pale  blue  breeches,  cut  short 
and  edged  with  lace.  One  of  the  most  modest  and  yet  ele- 
gant bathing  suits  on  the  beach  is  worn  by  a  young  married 
lady  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  all  of  black,  with  long  Turkish 
trousers  below  the  skirt,  which  is  very  much  plaited. 


leans,  last  winter.  Our  old  friend  Doctor  Bates,  whom  every- 
body knows  and  likes,  who  is  a  genial  and  hospitable  gen- 
tleman, as  he  is  a  devoted  and  accomplished  poker-player, 
was  having  a  little  game  with  a  party  in  one  of  the  club 
card-rooms.  The  doctor  has  his  peculiarities,  like  every  one 
else,  and  among  them  is  the  habit  of  growing  very  critical 
and  punctilious,  though  never  disagreeably  so,  when  luck 
goes  against  him.  Winning,  he  is  jovial,  jull  of  jokes,  and 
spluttering  with  laughter.  Losing,  he  is  dignified,  melan- 
choly, polite,  and  bristling  with  an  ostentatious  resignation 
most  edifying  to  behold.  On  the  night  in  question  the  doc- 
tor was  in  particularly  bad  luck.  All  his  big  hands  were 
beaten,  and  his  two  pairs  and  bob-tail  flushes  were  only  so 
many  devices  of  Satan  for  luring  him  to  destruction.  His 
profoundly  conceived  and  brilliantly  executed  bluffs  were 
promptly  and  ruthlessly  squelched,  and  the  doctor's  polite- 
ness had  grown  so  elaborate  and  so  ornamental  that  it  ap- 
palled the  bravest  heart.     In  a  word,  it  was  deadly. 

Among  the  players  was  rollicking,  devil-may-care  Major 
Starr.  The  major  had  come  in  late  from  a  swell  dinner  up 
town.  He  was  pretty  well  tanked  up  with  extry  dry  Mumm 
and  heady  old  Chambertin,  and  was  drowsy  and  uproarious 
by  turns.  Starr  always  played  a  peculiar  game.  For  a  while 
he  would  indulge  in  the  most  palpable  and  transparent  bluffs. 
Then  he  would  throw  away  his  money  with  a  bull-headed 
folly  almost  past  belief.  Another  time  he  would  play  as 
close  as  the  paper  on  a  parlor  wall.  Nobody  ever  yet 
felt  sure  of  him.  Nobody  knew  how  to  take  him.  Like  all 
players  of  his  class,  he  was  a  perilous  man  in  good  luck,  and 
a  pigeon  for  every  one  to  pluck  in  bad.  To-night  he  was 
playing  with  great  success,  scooping  everything  before  him, 
first  with  a  tremendous  hand,  and  then  by  a  bewilderingly 
impudent  bluff.  The  doctor  was  his  bright,  particular  vic- 
tim. If  the  doctor  had  a  flush,  Starr  would  have  a  lull.  If 
the  doctor  felt  a  little  tender-footed  with  a  two-pair  hand, 
Starr  would  fall  upon  him  and  bluff  him,  showing  his  cards 
afterward,  pretending  to  have  thought  he  had  something. 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
doctor  stiffened  in  a  manner  quite  beyond  precedent.  He 
beat  the  record.  He  became  so  gloomy  and  so  formal  that 
the  other  players  shivered  when  he  looked  at  them.  And 
all  the  time  he  was  meditating  a  terrible  vengeance.  At  last 
his  opportunity  came.  The  final  or  consolation  '"  pot  "  was 
put  up.  It  is  a  custom  in  New  Orleans  to  play  these 
"winding  up"  pots.  They  give  losers  a  chance  to  recoup,  and 
lend  excitement  to  the  finish.  The  winner  of  the  pot  pays  the 
bar  bill — the  drinks,  cigars,  suppers,  etc. — but  there  are  al- 
ways two  or  three  hundred  dollars  left  after  settling  every 
indebtedness,  and  this,  especially  if  a  man  has  been  losing, 
is  a  very  welcome  remnant.  This  time  the  pot  was  unusually 
large.  It  counted  up  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars 
net,  as  it  was  poured  upon  the  table,  and  the  players  braced 
up  with  more  than  common  eagerness.  The  hands  were 
dealt.  First  one  passed,  then  another.  Starr  mumbled 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  couldn't  or  wouldn't  open  it, 
but  finally  a  fellow  rather  timorously  shoved  up  a  ten-dollar 
chip,  and  said,  "  I  open  it."  In  regular  succession  they  fol- 
lowed suit,  until  it  came  to  Starr.  Starr  had  been  very 
sleepy.  They  had  to  tell  him  it  was  his  turn.  He  appeared 
to  throw  off  his  drowsiness  by  an  effort.  "  Hello  !  What's 
this?  Eh?  Pot  opened — ten  dollars.  Who  did  it?  I  make 
it  twenty  dollars.  I  didn't  know,  you  know,  etc."  Now  was 
the  doctor's  time.  Nobody  had  an  opening  hand  except  the 
opening  man,  and  he  seemed  not  to  have  more  than  a  pair 
of  jacks  at  best.  The  doctor  convulsed  his  features  in  a  ter- 
rible smile,  and  made  it  thirty  dollars.  Three  men  dropped 
out  in  consternation.  Starr  said  the  doctor  seemed  to  be  in 
bad  luck,  and  to  give  him  a  chance  he'd  make  it  foity  dol- 
lars. The  opening  man  showed  his  pair  of  jacks  and  fled. 
The  doctor  went  up  to  fifty  dollars.  Everybody  quit  except 
Starr,  who  said :  "  All  right,  doctor  ;  you're  a  good  man," 
and  stood  the  raise.  Starr  drew  three  cards.  The  doctor 
stood  pat,  and,  with  a  blighting  smile,  bet  ten  dollars.  Starr 
looked  at  his  hand,  grinned  sleepily,  and  said  :  "  Well,  doc- 
tor, this  will  put  you  even.  Never  mind,  though,  'I'll  call ! '" 
The  doctor  couldn't  restrain  himself  any  longer.  He  threw 
down  his  cards  with  a  yell  that  curdled  the  blood  of  every 
listener — "What  have  you  got?"  "I?"  said  Starr,  inno- 
cently ;  "  oh,  I  haven't  got  anything.  Pair  of  fours,  maybe. 
Yes,  a  pair  of  fours."  The  doctor  had  nothing  at  all  —he  had 
been  bluffing  for  even.  "  You  called  me  on  a  pair  of  fours  ? 
Didn't  you  see  I  stood  pat  ? "  "  Why,  no  ! "  said  Starr,  "  I 
didn't  notice."  "  Then,"  shrieked  the  doctor,  "  /  wish  you'd 
pay  some  attention  to  the  game  !  " — Lije. 


A  newspaper  reporter  who  sought  an  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  reference  to  the  Bush-Sartoris  scandal,  was 
informed  by  the  man-servant  who  answered  the  door-bell 
that  the  general  was  not  at  home.  "Do  you  know  whether 
he  has  expressed  any  opinion  in  reference  to  the  reported 
misbehavior  of  his  son-in-law  ?  "  asked  the  persevering  news 
fiend.  "  All  I  know  is  that  he  told  me  if  any  newspaper  man 
called  to  make  inquiries  about  the  matter  to  kick  him  out." 
"And  you  don't  intend  to  obey  his  orders?"  continued  the 
scribe,  an  athletic  six-footer.  "  No,"  replied  the  servant, 
calmly,  "  I  never  kick  a  man  over  five  feet  eight."— Brooklyn 
Eagle.  , 


Herculaneum. 
The  excavations  made  at  the  city  of  Herculaneum,  buried 
beneath  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes  in  the  year  79,  un- 
fold a  great  many  curious  facts,  showing  that  city  liie  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago  was  very  similar  to  what  it  is  now. 
There  were  theatres,  gymnasiums,  public  baths,  and  libraries, 
same  as  we  have  now.  There  was  a  base-ball  ground,  loo, 
and  the  remains  of  a  man  supposed  to  have  been  an  umpire 
in  a  close  game  were  found  buried  beneath  the  home-plate. 
We  are  informed  that  a  telephone  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered with  the  following  words  congealed  and  petrified  in  the 
mouth-piece:  "Hello!  hello!  That  you,  wife?  All  right. 
Say,  wife,  I  can't  come — hello,  hello  there! — well, don'tstand 
so  close  to  the  microphone — 1  say  I  can't  come  home  to  din 
ner."  "  Oh,  Charlie,  why  not  ?  You  know  you  promised. 
"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  I've  got  business  of  importance  ;  bye- 
bye."  In  an  adjoining  room  the  skeleton  of  a  man  supposed 
to  be  Charlie,  was  found  sitting  at  a  card-table,  with  four 
others,  holding  in  his  bony  fingers  an  ace  full  on  queens. 
Another  curious  find  was  in  the  house  of  a  plumber,  where 
three  bath-tubs  full  of  gold  coin,  greenbacks,  and  govern- 
ment bonds  were;  turned  up  in  a  cellar.  But  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  pathetic  illustrations  of  the  similarity  of  these 
old  days  to  our  own,  was  in  the  discovery  ol  a  skeleton 
standing  before  a   door,  still  holding   a  nigh-  -e 

proximity  to  the  key-hole,  which  for  eighteen  h 
he  had  searched  for  in  vain.     An  empty  flask  in 
told  the  sad  tale.     He  had  been  out  with  the  be. 
nati  Saturday  Night. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavajdin's"  Letter.' 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Everywhere  by  turns  arid  nowhere 
long  has  apparently  been  the  mood  of  society  of  late.  From 
Monterey  to  San  Rafael,  to  Menlo  Park,  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
town,  and  Monterey  again,  the  beau  monde  has  been  flitting, 
as  Shakespeare  would  put  it,  "  in  most  admired  confusion  " 
— by  which  phrase,  be  it  understood,  I  mean  confusion  of 
place  and  mind  ;  for  who  could  keep  a  tranquil  spirit  and  be 
so  continually  on  the  wing  ?  Another  result  of  so  much 
wandering  from  place  has  been  that  at  no  one  point  has  gay- 
ety  reigned  for  any  length  of  time.  The  young  society  men 
have  been  kept  so  "  on  the  go,"  from  country  house  to  hotel, 
that  the  girls  have  had  their  "  hops  "  but  periodically.  Now 
that  July  is  drawing  to  a  close,  most  of  the  fashionable  world 
will  return  to  their  city  homes  ;  although  some  there  are 
who,  fearing  the  crowd  which  will  throng  the  city  during  the 
Conclave  times,  will  remain  still  another  month  in  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  I  speak  principally  of  the  floating  portion 
of  society,  for  those  owning  country  houses  rarely  leave 
them  till  October.  In  September,  'tis  whispered,  Senator 
Sharon  will  give  a  grand  ball  at  Belmont,  and  gossip  further 
says  that  a  bridal  ball,  in  honor  of  the  newly  wedded  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Parrott,  will  be  given  by  one  of  our  social  mag- 
nates. Apropos  of  that  recent  wedding,  the  novel  feature 
seemed  to  be  the  presenting  of  bridal  souvenirs  to  the  ush- 
ers alone,  leaving  the  bridesmaids  "  out  in  the  cold,"  as  it 
were.  The  young  gentlemen  who  officiated  as  ushers  were 
the  recipients  of  horse-shoe  scarf-pins,  with  little  brilliants 
to  represent  the  nails,  and  a  large  pearl  in  the  centre.  The 
bride's  presents  were  numerous  and  costly — the  ebony 
dressing-case,  with  fittings  of  silver  gilt,  presented  by  the 
groom's  eldest  brother,  and  the  set  of  diamonds  and  opals, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott,  being  especially  noticeable. 
The  Dick  family  pearls  were  sent  out  to  be  worn  by  the 
bride  on  the  happy  occasion,  and  were  much  admired.  The 
necklace  was  large  strings  of  pearls  with  a  diamond  clasp. 
The  names  of  the  J.  V.  Colemans,  Nuttalls,  Louis  Parrott, 
De  Guigne",  Hayne,  Alvord,  Bowie,  and  others,  were 
severally  attached  to  the  wedding  cadeaux,  and  among 
the  guests  were  the  entire  family  connection,  which  is  a  very 
large  one,  the  neighboring  friends  of  San  Mateo  and  its 
county,  and  a  sprinkling  of  guests  from  town.  The  Gwin 
festivities,  although  ended  at  Belmont,  seem  to  be  continued 
in  town,  as  both  Mr.  Sharon  and  his  able  coadjutor,  Mrs. 
Gwin,  have  united  during  the  past  week  in  giving  several 
little  parties  of  pleasure  to  their  young  friends — one  taking 
the  form  of  a  moonlight  drive  to  the  Cliff  House,  where  a 
delicious  supper  awaited  the  party ;  another,  a  party  to  the 
theatre,  with  the  supper  at  Mrs.  Gwin's ;  and  still  another,  a 
dinner  with  a  dance  afterward.  The  first  mentioned  was  a 
very  jolly  affair,  the  big  char-a-baiicy  with  its  four  horses, 
having  been  brought  up  from  Belmont  for  the  occasion.  The 
young  ladies  comprising  the  party  were  the  Misses  Thorn- 
ton, Maggie,  Lucile,  and  May,  Jessie  Bowie,  Meares,  and 
Gwin.  Messrs.  Sheldon,  Pinkard,  Bowie,  Winfield,  Jones, 
Thornton,  and,  of  course,  the  Sharons,  father  and  son,  were 
the  beaux.  San  Rafael  has  rejoiced  of  late  in  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Dan  Cook,  who  has  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Boyd 
(n/e  Arner).  Mrs.  Caneton  Coleman  tried  her  hand  at 
entertaining  by  giving  an  informal  party  in  honor  of  her 
cousin,  Miss  Jennie  Ineas,  which  was  pronounced  so  great  a 
success  that  the  young  matron  has  promised  the  young  girls 
another  gathering,  when  Mrs.  Louisa  Breckinridge  pays  her 
a  visit  in  August.  The  riding  parties,  which  have  been  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  San  Rafael  pastimes,  have  been 
somewhat  interfered  with  by  the  tramp  incident,  wherein 
Mrs.  Kittle  came  so  near  being  seriously  injured,  and  young 
ladies  are  now  rather  chary  of  venturing  unattended  in  their 
equestrian  rambles,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  The  perfect  independence  of  this  rambling  has 
been  its  great  charm.  Almost  every  day  now  brings  us  some 
returning  Californian.  Already  we  have  welcomed  the  Sel- 
bys,  Millers,  Parrotts,  Lents,  and  Griffiths,  and  very  soon 
Edgar  Mills  and  Miss  Addie,  and  James  Donahue  and  wife, 
will  be  "passing  Carlin"  on  the  way  to  their  Pacific  homes. 
There  being  so  many  young  fellows  from  Harvard  in  the 
city  en  vacance,  the  idea  arose  of  having  a  reunion  dinner, 
which  was  successfully  carried  out  one  evening  last  week  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  when  the  Californian  students  made  a 
most  creditable  showing.  Young  Barnes  proved  himself  to 
be  a  veritable  "chip  of  the  old  block"  by  the  manner,  in 
which  he  made  his  speech,  as  well  as  the  speech  itself,  while 
Will  Hearst  and  Fred  Sharon  each  sang  songs,  humorous 
and  sentimental,  as  their  contribution  to  the  programme  of 
the  evening,  and  the  whole  company  joined  in  the  choruses  so 
associated  with  college  life.  From  New  York  we  hear  of 
our  old  friend  Henry  Janin,  who  has  established  himself 
there  for  a  time  in  very  comfortable  quarters  ;  his  well- 
known  hospitable  tastes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  left  be- 
hind on  this  coast,  as  he  took  advantage  of  there  being  a 
number  of  his  old  friends  from  California  in  Gotham  au 
meme  temps,  by  giving  a  dinner  in  their  honor,  which  was 
said  to  be  a  delightful  affair.  The  guests  included  the  Par- 
rotts, Selbys,  Millses,  General  McDowell,  and  Consul  Book- 
er and  wife.  I  heard  lately  that  General  McDowell  was  try- 
ing his  "  level  best "  to  induce  the  President  and  General 
Sheridan  to  continue  their  Yellowstone  trip  on  to  this  coast. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  better  cicerone  could  they  find  for  their 
travels  than  the  general ;  should  they  elect  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice and  guidance,  what  a  flutter  we  should  have  among  our 
belles  should  the  visit  of  a  bachelor  president  actually  take 
place ;  and  such  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  ladies  as  he  is, 
too  !  Items  matrimonial  are  few.  Society  is  looking  for- 
ward to  two  promised  weddings,  that  of  Miss  Belle  Wallace 
and  Mervin  Donahue  coming  first,  being  set  for  September; 
and  then  Miss  Tillie  Hastings,  whose  wedding  has  been  so 
frequently  set  by  outsiders,  but  which,  I  hear,  is  to  take  place 
positively  in  the  autumn.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Hattie 
Tubbs  is  announced  by  the  daily  papers.  A  friend  of  the 
bride  elect,  whose  coming  wedding  I  hinted  at  to  you  in  my 
lis-  :ter,  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  lady  in  question 
•  put  out  because  her  "intentions"  seem  to  be  so 
-".whereas  her  great  desire  is  to  astonish  "  society." 
:here  are  two  ladies  who  would  equally  answer 
-  =ndid  nuptials  I  hinted  at. 

:. Cisco,  July  25,  1SS3.  Bavardin. 


AN   OLD    FAVORITE. 


Cumnor  HalL 
The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall, 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Now  naught  was  heard  beneath  the  skies. 

The  sounds  of  busy  lile  were  still. 
Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 

That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

1  Leicester,"  she  cried,  "is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hath  sworn  to  me, 
To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immured  in  shameful  privity? 

1  No  more  thou  com'st  with  lover's  speed, 
Thy  once  beloved  bride  to  see. 
But  be  she  alive,  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stem  Earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 

'  Not  so  the  usage  I  received 

When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 

No  chilling  fears  did  me  appalL 

'  I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn, 

No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay, 
And,  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

'  If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 
Among  court  ladies  all  despised, 
Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized? 

'  And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit, 
How  fair  I  was  you  oft  would  say ; 
And,  proud  of  conquest,  pluck'd  the  fruit, 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

1  Yes  I  now  neglected  and  despised, 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead, 
But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized 
Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 

'  For  know,  when  sickening  grief  doth  prey, 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn, 
The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay — 

What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm? 

1  At  court,   I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 
Where  every  lady's  passing  rare, 
That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

'  Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 
To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by? 

'  'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one, 

Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair  ; 
Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won, 
And  thought  my  beauty  passing  rare. 

'  But,  Leicester  (or  I  much  am  wrong), 
Or  'tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows ; 
Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

'  Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine) — 
Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid, 

When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine 

'  Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms. 
And,  oh  !  then  leave  them  to  decay  ? 
Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  day? 

*  The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 
Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go  ; 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 
Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  woe. 

'  The  simple  nymphs  !  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy  's  their  estate ; 
To  smile  for  joy  than  sigh  for  woe — 
To  be  content  than  to  be  great. 

'  How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them? 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  I 
Like  the  poor  plant  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

'  Nor,  cruel  Earl,  can  I  enjoy 

The  humble  charms  of  solitude  ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 

By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

'  Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear  ; 
They  wink'd  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
'  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  1 ' 

'  And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 
Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep. 
Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

'  My  spirits  flag — my  hopes  decay — 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear ; 
And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 
'  Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near  1 '  " 

Thus,  sore  and  sad,  that  lady  grieved, 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear  ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared, 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear, 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring, 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call, 
And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  its  wing 

Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

The  mastiff  howl'd  at  village  door, 

The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green  ; 

Woe  was  the  hour— for  never  more 
That  hapless  countess  e'er  was  seen. 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 

Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  HalL 

The  village  maids,  with  fearful  glance. 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall ; 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  oi  Cumnor  HalL 

Full  many  a  traveler  oft  hath  sighed, 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall, 

As  wandering  onward  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  HalL 

—  WiUiam  Juliits ■  Micklet- 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  recently  presented  herself  in 
public,  at  some  races,  on  the  top  of  her  young  husband's 
coach.  Her  former  husband,  Mr.  Mundy,  has  just  married 
again. 

General  Crook  is  a  much-stared-at  visitor  in  Washington. 
He  is  about  six  feet  tall,  weighs  about  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds,  and  his  hair,  somewhat  sandy,  is  tinged 
with  gray. 

Queen  Victoria  does  not  indulge  in  the  affectation  of  pre- 
tending not  to  read  the  newspapers.  She  takes  a  morning 
and  an  evening  daily  and  several  weeklies.  She  is  fond  of 
novels,  too. 

Queen  Victoria  has  invited  the  celebrated'  painter,  Pro- 
fessor von  Angeli,  of  Vienna,  to  visit  England  and  make  a 
life-size  portrait  of  her,  to  be  presented  to  the  German  em- 
peror on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  assumption  of  the 
regency  of  Prussia. 

There  is  joy  in  Laramie,  and  gladness  in  the  sanctum  of 
The  Boomerang  over  the  return  of  "Bill  Nye."  He  was 
welcomed  there  last  Tuesday  morning,  having  been  absent 
from  his  office  since  November  27th  last.  He  still  looks  pale 
and  thin  from  the  effects  of  his  illness,  but  feels  well  enough 
to  lake  up  his  pen  once  more. 

The  Countess  of  Aylesford,  whom  the  new  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  present  dishonors  with  his  attention,  is  a  Welsh 
woman,  daughter  of  Colonel  Peers  Williams,  and  inherits 
from  her  father,  who  was  the  best  amateur  rider  in  England, 
a  skillful  and  daring  horsemanship.  Her  husband  was  in 
New  York  last  winter,  and  might  have  been  seen  of  even- 
ings at  Delmonico's,  supping  with  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Fred- 
erick Gebhardt. 

The  following  advertisement  has  recently  appeared  in  the 
London  papers,  and  it  explains  itself  :  "  Naboth's  Vineyard. 
— To  be  sold,  the  lease  of  this  famous  property,  with  furni- 
ture and  effects.  A  rus  in  urbe.  The  front  covered  with 
fig  trees  and  creepers,  and  the  garden  running  to  Hyde  Park. 
The  proprietor,  Charles  Reade,  can  be  applied  to  by  letter, 
or  treated  with  personally  at  from  2  to  4  P.  M,,  19  Albert 
Gate,  Knightsbridge." 

An  authentic  portrait  of  Flora  MacDonald,  presented  by 
a  descendant,  Mrs.  Flora  Wylde,  has  been  placed  in  the 
town  of  Glasgow.  Of  the  numerous  women  who  took  part 
in  the  various  Jacobite  risings,  none  behaved  more  boldly 
than  she,  who,  in  1746,  undertook  a  perilous  voyage  in  an 
open  boat  from  Benbecula,  South  Ulst,  to  Skye,  accompanied 
by  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,  in  the  character  and  guise  of  one 
Bettie  Burke,  an  Irish  girl,  and  O'Neill,  an  Irish  companion 
of  the  prince. 

An  action  of  libel  would  lie  by  General  Rosecrans  against 
the  New  York  World.  We  know  that  the  general  is  garru- 
lous, and  fond  of  seeing  his  name  in  print.  He  is  the  most 
interviewed  man  in  America.  Whenever  a  reporter  has 
space  to  fill  and  nothing  to  put  in,  he  taps  General  Rose- 
crans, and  he  exudes  opinions  from  every  pore.  We  do  not 
believe,  howevar,  that  he  exhibited  the  folly  of  declaring  that 
the  California  Democracy  did  not  want  Tilden  as  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  because  "  it  wants  a  new  man,  and  Tilden  is 
too  old"  ;  nor  do  we  believe  he  is  mean  enough  to  cast  the 
insinuation  attributed  to  him  against  Judge  Field. 

It  is  a  very  narrow  and  prejudiced  mind  that  would  criti- 
cise President  Arthur  for  subjecting  the  Government  to  the 
cost  of  a  trip  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  In  the  first  place 
the  added  expense  is  altogether  insignificant,  as  General 
Sheridan  is  compelled  to  pay  a  visit  of  military  inspection  to 
that  region.  The  summer  vacation  which  all  employers  give 
to  clerks  and  servants  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  the  Presi- 
dent. No  man  can  become  a  statesman,  and  no  man  ought 
to  fill  the  higher  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  office,  un- 
less he  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 
his  country  by  visiting  its  distant  parts.  We  of  the  geater 
West  have  contended  with  senators,  members  of  Congress, 
politicians,  and  idiots  who  thought  New  York  and  New 
England  composed  the  universal  world. 

Captain  Webb's  attempt  at  shooting  Niagara  Falls  on  a 
wager  of  ten  thousand  dollars  which  resulted  in  his  death, 
calls  to  mind  an  incident  of  the  reign  of  Czar  Nicholas,  half 
a  century  ago,  or  thereabouts.  Looking  out  of  his  window 
one  day,  that  monarch  saw  a  large  and  interested  crowd  on 
the  bank  of  the  Neva.  He  sent  an  officer  to  find  out  the 
cause,  and  learned  that  a  man  had  bet  five  rubles — about 
three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents—that  he  could  run 
across  the  river  on  the  ice,  which  was  then  in  that  treacher- 
ous, half  liquid  state  caused  by  the  commencement  of  the 
spring  thaw.  The  man  performed  the  perilous  feat,  received 
his  five  rubles,  and  then  Nicholas  had  him  arrested  and 
flogged  with  a  hundred  stripes  ;  "  for,"  said  the  Czar,  "  a  man 
who  will  risk  his  life  for  such  a  sum  is  capable  of  committing 
any  act  of  baseness  for  a  similar  consideration." 

Rochefort  now  appears  as  a  practical  joker,  at  the  expense 
of  Monsieur  Camescasse,  Deputy,  and  Prefect  of  Police. 
After  the  disturbances  in  the  Latin  quarter  in  May,  last  year, 
when  the  police  used  their  life-preservers  rather  freely  on 
the  heads  of  the  students,  the  Intransigeant  announced  a 
subscription  to  present  a  casse-tete  d'honmurto  the  prefect. 
Accordingly,  the  other  day,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  one  of  the  attendants  handed  to  Monsieur 
Camescasse  a  parcel,  elegantly  tied  up  with  rose-colored 
ribands.  The  prefect's  first  movement  was  to  refuse it,  fear- 
ing that  it  might  be  an  infernal  machine,  but  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  he  removed  the  wrappers 
with  great  precaution  until  he  reached  a  handsome  morocco 
case,  of  the  length  and  shape  of  a  policeman's  staff,  and 
bearing  his  initials.  This  contained,  lying  on  a  velvet  cushion, 
a  silvered  bronze  work  of  art,  forming  a  life-preserver,  the 
flexible  staff  of  which  was  terminated  by  loaded  ends,  one 
representing  the  head  of  a  ferocious-looking  policeman,  of 
the  type  of  the  sergent  de  ville  of  the  empire  ;  the  other, 
that  of  a  ruffian  of  the  barriers.  An  inscription  mentioned 
that  it  was  a  memorial  from  the  persons  who  had  their  heads 
broken  on  the  19th  of  May,  1S82. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir  Knights. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Now  that  the  gender  and  number  of  the 
"  Knights  "  or  "  Knights  Templars  "  have  been  satisfactorily  settled,  it 
would  be  in  order  to  explain  whence  the  title  of  "  Sir  Knights?"  Sir 
Harry  Hotspur  was  never  addressed  as  "  Sir  Knight  Hotspur."  Then 
why  does  Mister  Esquire  Wilfcins  insist  upon  being  styled  "Sir 
Knight  Wilkins?"  And  another  question  asked  by  the  curious  :  How 
many  hundred  years  after  the  suppression  of  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert 
and  his  troop  of  marauders  had  elapsed  when  the  Masons  first  assumed 
the  obsolete  title  of  these  old  buccaneers?  Q. 

July  23,  1883. 

The  Papers  and  the  Telegraph  Strike. 

The  following  facts,  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  strike,  seem  to 
me  rather  anomalous,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  dropping  you  a 
line  to  let  you"  consider  them,  although  the  same  peculiarities  may  have 
struck  you.  First— One  reason  the  operators  have  struck  is  because  the 
wages  they  get  are  not  equal  to  those  paid  to  the  railroad  operators  ; 
and  all  they  ask  is  that  they  shall  be  paid  as  well  as  the  railroad  pays  its 
telegraph  operators.  Second— The  Record-Union,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  mouth-piece  and  organ  of  the  railroad,  has  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  strikers  most  strenuously  in  daily  editorials.  Third — The 
Chronicle,  the  great  anti-monopoly,  anti-railroad,  anti-corporation  jour- 
nal, etc. ,  strongly  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  declares  that  the  strikers  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 
Is  not  this  rather  a  curious  condition  of  things?  How  does  it  strike 
you?  J.  D.  R. 

San  Francisco,  ]uly  25,  1883. 


Western  Union  Charges. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  "  Una," 
last  week,  on  the  swindling  charge  of  fifteen  cents  imposed  by  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the  delivery  of  messages  to  private 
residences  in  this  city,  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head.  For  a  great 
corporation  it  is  about  the  most  contemptible  petty  swindle  that  I  know 
of,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  not  tolerated  in  any  Eastern 
ci'y,  and  is  probably  only  imposed  here  from  the  fact  that  this  corpora- 
tion enjoys  a  monopoly  of  the  telegraph  business  on  this  coast.  Your 
correspondent  also  truthfully  portrays  the  annoyance  often  attending 
the  receipt  of  these  messages  at  our  homes,  when  our  wives,  not  having 
the  change,  are  obliged  to  see  the  perhaps  important  message  from 
some  absent  member  of  the  family  returned  to  the  central  office.  This 
very  thing  has  happened  at  my  house  on  two  occasions  when  I  have 
been  away  from  the  ci'y  on  business,  and  sent  dispatches  home  to  my 
wife.     It  is,  I  repeat,  a  petty  swindle,  and  should  be  abolished  at  once. 

San  Francico,  July  23,  1883.  Merchant. 

Apropos  of  the  foregoing,  this  paragraph  from  the  New  York  Life 
will  be  found  interesting  :  "The  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  would  oblige  many  unfortunates  at  the  seaside  if  he 
would  kindly  explain  how  it  is  that  double  rates  are  charged  for  mes- 
sages sent  to  and  from  watering  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
city.  For  example,  a  message  was  recently  sent,  prepaid,  from  Brook- 
lyn to  Far  Rockaway.  Arrived  at  its  destination,  it  became  a  '  collect ' 
message,  and  twenty-five  cents  extra  was  demanded  by  the  boy  for  de- 
livering it,  although  the  house  was  but  a  few  blocks  from  the  station. 
The  following  day  a  message  was  sent,  prepaid,  from  Long  Branch, 
and  arrived  '  collect, '  with  the  same  cheerful  addition  tagged  on.  From 
other  places  have  come  similar  complaints.  It  may  be  an  unreasonable 
antipathy,  but  it  is  true  that  Americans  {dislike  petty  swindles,  whether 
by  individuals  or  corporations." 

Foreign  Citizens. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  article  on  the  abuse  of  citizenship,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blame  attaches  solely  to  the  super- 
ficiality and  selfishness  of  the  aspiring  American  political  genius. 
Americans  should  not  whine  when  the  whilom  foreigner  learns  to  out- 
wit his  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  native  patron,  and  estab- 
lish himself  boss.  The  native  political  shyster  seems  annoyed  because 
the  ignorant  foreigner  learns  the  lesson  so  quickly,  but  the  mass  of 
unbiased  minds  are  consoled  in  knowing  that  hosts  of  intelligent 
foreign  citizens  never  did,  and  never  will,  compromise  their  American 
citizenship  by  participating  or  sympathizing  in  any  movement  calculated 
to  jeopardize  the  amicable  relations  of  their  adopted*  country  with  for- 
eign nations.  This  element  in  our  population,  even  though  we  suppose 
it  a  small  one,  which  it  is  not,  is  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  sway  the 
more  ignorant  masses  aright  in  time  of  need.  To  be  a  citizen  of  this 
gTeat  and  free  republic  is  to  know  and  own  but  one  allegiance.  Such 
allegiance  has  been  tested  by  the  bitter  exigencies  of  war  and  pestilence, 
and  in  no  instance  has  the  ignorant  foreigner  sacrificed  less  than  his 
more  learned  and  accomplished  native  compatriot.  The  native  has 
pride  and  patriotism  both  to  sustain  him  in  times  of  danger  and  calam- 
ity, but  who  dares  state  what  are  the  impelling  motives  of  the  adopted 
citizen,  save  those  of  duty  only — the  coldest  and  least  inspiring  incen- 
tive, unless  fortified  by  the  consciousness  of  principleandhonor.  Why 
was  it  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States  so  long  delayed 
the  announcement  so  flippantly  asserted  in  the  dictum  that  there  can 
be  no  patriotism  for  the  land  of  one's  adoption  ?  Surely  this  might  have 
been  made  wonderfully  successful  in  drumming  up  for  foreign  military 
organizations  during  the  late  unpleasantness  !  And  again,  why  does 
the  pension  office  continue  to  disburse  to  her  foreign-bom  soldiery  its 
legal  appointed  stipend,  unless  it  be  in  the  fact  that  the  people,  who 
are  the  government  of  this  marvel  of  nations,  recognize  the  converse  of 
the  editorial  ipse  dixit  f  Such  enunciations  from  the  editorial  goose- 
quill  read  and  sound  well  in  the  ears  of  superficial  and  fashionable  peo- 
ple who  read  and  have  faith  in  the  Argonaut,  but  to  the  thoughtful 
they  are  meaningless  platitudes,  or,  still  worse,  the  intentional  falsifica- 
tion of  a  demented  fanatic.  No  grosser  or  more  senseless  insult  could 
be  offered  every  intelligent  American,  whether  native  or  natnralized, 
than  the  cloud  sought  to  befog  and  discredit  the  characters  and  motives 
of  Lafayette  and  others,  the  friends  of  Washington  and  the  founders  of 
our  government.  Is  not  the  life-long  friendship  of  Washington  and  the 
French  marquis  regarded  by  every  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind  as 
the  most  emphatic  indorsement  ol  those  pure  and  philanthropic  motives 
which  every  honest  and  ingenuous  mind  feels  pride  in  attributing  to 
the  highest  type  of  patriotism  and  manhood?  John  Dooner. 

July  24,  1883.  

The  Trade  Dollar. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  editorial  in  your  paper  of  July  21st,  giving 
the  statutory  history  of  the  trade  dollar  is  very  instructive  ;  and  just  at 
this  time,  when  such  active  war  is  being  waged  against  the  trade  dollar, 
your  article  suggests  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  touching  this  subject.  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  trade  dollar?  Is  it  too  small?  No  ;  it  is  heavier 
than  the  standard  dollar  ;  it  has  seven  and  a  half  grains  more  of  silver 
in  it  than  its  Utile  brother.  Is  it  less  fine  ?  No  ;  its  material  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  smaller  dollar.  Is  it  alien — made  in  a  foreign  mint? 
No  ;  it  is  made  by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  ;  struck  in  a  die  that 
has  employed  the  highest  art  to  make  the  coin  perfect  and  fair  to  look 
upon.  As  a  coin  it  is  as  beautiful  as  the  highest  art  can  produce. 
Having  so  much  more  fine  silver  in  it  than  the  so-called  standard  dol- 
lar, how  do  you  account  for  it  that  it  is  considered  worth  but  about 
eighty-five  to  ninety  cents,  while  the  standard  dollar,  the  little,  is  con- 
sidered worth  a  hundred  cents?  You  seem  to  endorse  the  popular  dep- 
recation of  the  trade  dollar,  and  rather  censure  the  Government  for 
having  put  it  in  circulation  ;  and  you  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  redeem  the  trade  dollar,  which  you  say  "  might  be  done 
without  loss  to  the  Government  by  an  act  providing  for  their  redemption 
in  subsidiary  silver  coin. "  These  latter,  as  you  clearly  show,  contain  less 
silver  than  the  standard  dollar,  and  still  less  than  the  trade  dollar. 
Would  the  people  gain  or  lose  by  this  exchange,  when  they  give  up 
more  silver  and  take  less,  calling  it  "  redemption  "  ?  Why  should  the 
people  prefer  light-weight  coins  to  the  heavy  and  large  ones,  with  a 
good  deal  of  silver  in  them?  What  becomes  of  the  factor  of  "  intrinsic 
value  "  ?  This  latter  quality  is  the  one  which  is  usually  contended  for 
as  indispensable  in  money.  If  they  require  intrinsic  value,  why  not 
prefer  the  large  coin  to  the  small  one  of  equal  fineness  and  finish  ?  But, 
as  people  prefer  the  lighter  coin  to  the  heavier,  it  must  be  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  light  coins  are  clothed  by  the  law  with  legal  tender 


quality  ;  or,  in  short,  they  are  money,  while  the  larger  coin  is  only  bull- 
ion— valuable  according  to  the  weight  of  metal  in  it ;  having  a  com- 
mercial value  according  to  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contains — while  the 
light  coin  is  estimated  according  to  its  money  value,  given  it  by  law. 
The  law  clothes  the  one  with  that  function  which  enables  it  to  solve 
debts,  while  the  other  is  left  to  depend  unaided  upon  the  commercial 
value  the  world  may  attach  to  it.  Instead  of  "redeeming  "  the  big, 
fine,  fair  trade  dollar,  by  giving  the  people  in  exchange  therefor  the 
subsidiary  coin  of  much  less  "  intrinsic"  value,  why  not,  in  about  ten 
words  of  legislation,  declare  the  trade  dollar  a  legal  tender,  or  lawful 
money?  That  would  enlarge  the  volume  of  "  sound  currency,"  it  would 
add  something  to  the  circulating  medium  so  much  needed  now  since  we 
have  fifty-five  millions  of  people,  whose  enterprises  demand  more  and 
more  money  with  the  increase  of  business  as  well  as  population.  Those 
who  demand  "intrinsic  value"  in  money  would  be  pleased.  Thenational 
bank  fellows,  who  like  a  "  sound  currency,"  could  not  complain,  and. 
above  all,  it  would  completely  defeat  the  machinations  of  those  who 
have  raised  this  hue  and  cry  against  the  trade  dollar  with  no  good  in- 
tent toward  the  people,  but  for  private  speculation  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense. It  seems  to  be  conceded  by  the  tenor  of  your  article,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  lately,  that  holders  of  the 
trade  dollar  would  do  well  to  get  them  "  redeemed  "  with  legal-tender 
standard  dollars,  or  in  the  subsidiary  coins,  like  half  dollars  or  quarters. 
This  would  indicate  that  it  is  the  money  function  with  which  the  lighter 
coins  are  clothed  by  law  that  makes  them  desirable  and  more  valuable, 
rather  than  the  question  of  intrinsic  value,  as  has  been  usually  con- 
tended for  when  discussing  the  science  of  money.  When  we  see  by 
our  practical  experience  in  this  war  against  the  trade  dollar  that  the 
smaller,  lighter  coin,  clothed  by  law  with  the  money  function  or  legal- 
tender  power,  is  so  very  much  more  valuable  than  the  big  dollar,  so  full 
of  "intrinsic  value,"  what  hinders  our  Government  from  making  its 
money  out  of  material  having  no  intrinsic  value — paper,  for  instance  ; 
one  kind  of  money  for  all  the  people  and  for  the  Government  too — re- 
ceived by  the  Government  for  taxes,  internal  revenue,  and  for  duties  on 
imports,  with  the  law  declaring  it  the  only  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  ;  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  is- 
sued directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  at  Washington, 
limited  bv  law  at  so  much  per  capita  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— say  thirty  dollars  for  every  person,  as  ascertained  through  the  census 
reports — thus  dispensing  with  mints  and  all  their  expenses  and  corrup- 
tions ;  prohibiting  by  law  the  issue  of  money  from  any  and  all  other 
sources  except  the  national  treasury  ;  dispensing  with  about  two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  national  banks,  which,  as  banks  of  issue,  are  so 
many  deadly  enemies  of  the  Government  and  people ;  stopping  this 
ceaseless  strife  between  the  owners  of  gold  and  silver,  respectively, 
which  exerts  so  baleful  an  influence  on  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
causing  frequent  "tampering  with  the  currency,"  with  no  good  to  the 
people.  If  paper  money  were  the  exclusive  money  of  this  nation,  we 
should  all  want  iL  We  should  prefer  it  to  coin,  because  with  it  we  could 
do  anything  that  money  is  capable  of  doing.  With  it  we  could  (if  we 
could  get  it)  pay  our  notes  at  the  bank  or  redeem  from  a  sheriffs  sale, 
pay  duties  at  the  Custom-house,  or  our  State  or  Federal  taxes.  These 
things  we  could  not  do  with  coin  -  not  even  with  gold  coin.  This  would 
make  such  legal-tender  paper  at  a  premium  over  gold  coin.  With  such 
paper  money  we  could  not  only  pay  duties,  but  we  could  purchase  any 
and  all  things,  the  finest  and  most  precious,  as  well  as  substantials. 
With  it  we  could  purchase  diamonds,  jewelry,  gold  wrought,  or  gold 
bars,  or  bills  of  exchange  on  banks  and  merchants  abroad,  and  so  pay 
our  foreign  balances,  just  as  we  do  now  ;  for  it  should  be  observed  that 
when  we  send  gold  abroad,  it  may  be  in  our  coin  or  bars  uncoined,  it 
is  as  bullion  merely,  and  not  money,  for  that  is  a  creature  of  the  law  that 
declares  it  to  be  such,  which  law  is  limited  in  its  operation  within  the 
territory  of  the  law-maker  ;  hence,  our  coin  is  not  monev  when  it  goes 
abroad.  S.  W.  Holladay. 

July  22,  1883. 

Art  Notes. 

Thomas  Hill  has  nearly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  recent  severe 
illness.  His  latest  picture  is  a  view  of  Yosemite  Valley,  looking  up 
from  the  river  bank.  It  has  a  midsummer  aspect,  and  the  greens  01" 
spring  are  just  changing  into  the  reds  of  the  dry  season.  The  picture 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's. 

The  same  gallery  has  recently  received  two  pictures  from  Paris  de- 
serving of  attention.  One  is  by  Grolleron,  and  represents  a  soldier  of 
the  lines  preparing  to  fire.  The  figure  is  very  spirited  and  executed  with 
great  skill.  A  winter  scene,  by  Roubaud,  represents  three  travelers 
dashing  across  a  snowy  plain  in  a  low  sleigh.  The  lowering  sky  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  grayish  snow. 

Fred.  Yates  has  completed  an  interior  scene  for  Mr.  Edward  Hall. 
That  gentleman  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  reading  by  an  evening  lamp. 
His  large,  shaggy  dog  has  raised  himself  up,  with  the  fore-paws  against 
his  master's  chair,  and  looks  appealingly  into  his  face.  Mr.  Yates  is 
also  at  work  on  the  head  of  an  old  man  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion. 
It  is  an  excellent  character  study. 

Young  Mr.  Selby,  who  left  the  art  school  two  years  ago  for  Paris,  has 
sent  back  recently  several  charcoal  drawings  which  are  attracting  much 
attention  among  the  artists.  The  best  among  them  is  a  study  from  the 
nude.  The  drawing  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  shows  great  freedom 
and  care.  There  is  a  certain  indefinite  charm  about  the  manner  in 
which  the  model  carried  her  head,  and  the  superb  glance  of  the  eye, 
which  the  artist  has  very  cleverly  caught 


The  school  of  Miss  Colgate  Baker,  No.  913  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which 
has  for  so  many  years  held  the  first  position  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies,  has  opened  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Woods  and 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Gamble,  formerly  conducting  the  Quincy  Hall  Seminary,  at 
Santa  Cruz.  This  Van  Ness  institution  still  retains  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker 
in  its  corps  of  instructors,  she  remaining  as  assistant  in  the  collegiate 
department  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Woods  and  the  new  manage- 
ment of  the  school  to  sustain  its  well-earned  reputation,  and  in  all  re- 
spects to  make  it  first-class  in  respect  to  its  course  of  study  ;  and,  while 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  "  finish  "  of  its  pupils,  toart  cult- 
ure, music,  and  painting,  that  they  may  adorn  the  social  circle  of  which 
they  are  members,  they  are  to  be  equipped  with  substantial  learning 
and  not  with  mere  superficial  accomplishments.  The  new  term  has  al- 
ready opened  with  fifteen  boarding  pupils,  and  a  large  number  of  day 
scholars.  Every  great  city  in  America  has  a  young  ladies'  school  which 
is  known  as  the  fashionable  school  of  girls  belonging  to  the  upper  class 
of  society.  Parents  and  guardians  demand  that  especial  attention  shall 
be  given  to  the  manners  of  their  daughters  and  wards,  at  the  same  time 
the  elements  of  a  substantial  education  shall  not  be  neglected.  They 
also  require  such  accomplishments  as  music,  painting,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  modem  languages — French,  German,  and  Italian — shall  take 
prominence  in  the  course  of  study.  Such  schools  are,  necessarily,  some- 
what more  expensive  than  the  large  and  less  select  female  seminaries, 
and,  perhaps  because  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  exclusive,  are  re- 
garded as  more  desirable  by  the  class  which  can  afford  the  luxury.  This 
school,  under  the  control  of  Mrs.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Gamble,  will,  with- 
out doubt,  occupy  this  position  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  under 
the  management  of  Mrs.  Colgate  Baker. 

"  Paradise  Lost  "  brought  John  Milton  only  a  paltry  five  pounds — 
about  twenty-five  dollars  of  our  money.  Wordsworth  once  told  Mat- 
thew Arnold  that  for  many  years  his  poetry  had  never  brought  him  in 
enough  to  buy  his  shoe-strings.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  has  a 
world-wide  fame,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  went  beg- 
ging from  publisher  to  publisher,  before  one  recognized  its  great  merit. 
Hawthorne  for  twenty  years  continued  to  be,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America."  "There  is  not  much 
market  for  my  wares,"  he  said  at  another  time.  But  he  ranks  to-day 
among  the  American  classics.  Thoreau  was  another  example.  A 
thousand  copies  of  his  "A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers  " 
was  struck  off  by  his  publishers.  After  a  year  or  so  the  author  received 
word  that  his  work  would  not  sell,  and  that  seven  hundred  and  six 
copies  were  occupying  cellar-room  wanted  for  other  use.  Accordingly, 
they  were  transported  from  Boston  to  Concord.  Thoreau  gave  them 
a  kindly  though  sorrowful  welcome.  He  laid  them  on  bis  back  and 
carried  them  "up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  a  place  similar  to  that  to  which 
they  traced  their  origin,"  With  a  sort  of  grim  humor  he  said :  "I 
have  now  a  library  of  nearly  nine  hundred  volumes,  over  seven  hundred 
of  which  I  wrote  myself." 


NOTES   AND   GOSSIP. 


Robert  Hastings,  President  of  the  School  Directors,  returned  to 
the  city  from  his  resort  near  Clear  Lake,  where  he  has  passed  a  por- 
tion of  the  summer.  The  Misses  Bolton,  who  have  been  guests  at 
Buckingham  Park,  in  that  locality,  have  also  returned.  Mrs.  Edward 
Hopkins  is  entertaining  Fred,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  at  her  residence  at 
Menlo  ;  the  condition  of  Fred.  Hutchinson's  health  requiring  periodical 
change,  a  trip  to  the  East  and  probably  a  permanent  residence  are  in 
serious  contemplation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Maver,  si" ce  their  return 
from  Monterey  in  company  with  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dickinson,  have 
rented  Captain  Little's  place,  where  thev  will  probably  remain  some 
months.  The  Misses  Lilo  and  Rebecca  McMullin  are  actively  engaged 
in  making  up  a  coaching  party  for  Lake  Tahoe.  They  have  secured  a 
four-in-hand  coach  at  Auburn,  from  which  place  they  will  start.  Already 
have  the  Misses  Nannie  Hamilton,  Sadie  Mann,  Annie  Cope,  chaper- 
oned by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  Tuitle.  and  accompanied  by  Messrs.  E. 
W.  Cowles,  C  Cumer,  and  R.  S.  Dunn  signified  their  intention  of  go- 
ing. Mrs.  Kinsey  and  son.  Griffith,  also  Mrs.  Captain  Blair  and 
daughter,  have  returned  to  the  citv  from  their  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  trip.  The  Crooks  and  Mrs.  Gonzales  have  returned  to  Pope's, 
Santa  Cruz,  from  their  short  stay  at  the  Del  Monte.  Mrs.  ex-Governor 
Irwin  and  daughter  are  back  from  Portland,  where  they  were  recipients 
of  many  attentions  during  their  visit  there,  among  which  was  a  brill- 
iant reception  tendered  them  Tuesday  last  by  Mrs.  R.  Weeks.  The 
Tompkinses  alternate  with  the  McAllisters  in  contributing  to  the  musical 
gayeties  of  San  RafaeL  Apropos  to  that  locality.  Hall  McAllister  is 
exceedingly  ill  at  his  residence  in  Ross  Valley.  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and 
family,  also  the  Schmiedels,  announce  their  return  from  there  Monday 
next.  The  moonlight  equestrian  parties  seem  to  have  superseded  the 
pedestrian  parties  in  Dopularity,  though  they  by  no  means  interfere  with 
one  another.  The  Hoyt  party  last  week  was  an  affair  of  unsual  brill- 
iancy for  that  little  town  ;  the  illuminated  grounds  for  promenades  and 
the  properly  decorated  interior  were  the  features.  Mrs.  Chas.  Sonntag 
has,  in  a  series  of  quiet  hospitalities,  been  entertaining  the  Stonemans 
for  the  past  week,  the  Governor  returning  to  Sacramento  Monday. 
Last  Monday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Coleman  returned  from  Tahoe  ; 
a  visit  to  Mt.  Shasta  is  talked  of  for  the  first  of  the  month.  She,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Gwin,  the  Kittles,  Jarboes,  Schmiedels,  Lows, 
Hagers,  Tompkinses,  McAllisters,  Carletons,  Colemans,  Mayos.  and 
Newhalls,  assisted  at  the  Lawn-Tennis  Club  Saturday.  The  Gypsy 
Camp  seemed  the  centre  of  attraction  for  the  San  Raphaelites  for  that 
day.  The  game  was  warmly  contested  ;  the  prize  pin  being  unani- 
mously accorded  Miss  Dottie  Kittle,  who  seems  to  have  distinguished 
herself  in  that  game  this  season.  A  generous  contribution  of  refresh- 
ments, a  wind-up  dance,  and  good  time  generally,  closed  the  day. 
Bathing  still  continues  to  be  popular,  high  tide  being  the  signified  time 
for  those  inclined.  Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman's  garden  party  seems  to  be 
the  looked-forward-to  event,  as  also  the  calico  party  at  the  Tamalpais. 
One  of  the  social  events  of  the  week  at  Monterey  was  the  picnic  given 
the  Misses  Corbett,  of  San  Mateo,  who  are  sojourning  there.  The 
yacht  Nellie  returns  to-day  from  her  cruise  in  Monterey  Bay;  her  offi- 
cers, P.  T.  Donahue,  Al.  Smith,  and  Perry  Kewen,  alternately  being 
entertained  at  Santa  Cniz  and  Monterey,  and  reciprocating  the  bospi- 
pitality  in  a  manner  most  enjoyable  to  the  ladies  in  a  series  of  collations 
and  attentions  onboard  the  champion  skiff.  Last  Saturday  evening's 
regular  hop  at  the  Del  Monte  was  unusually  brilliant  in  numbers  and 
costumes.  Among  the  society  people  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker,  Miss  Hattie,  Mrs.  Lucy  Arnold.  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs.  Louisa  Breckinridge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T-  H.  Redington.  General  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
L.  Barnes.  W.  S.  Barnes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mrs.  \  B. 
Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T-  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Bowie,  the  Misses 
Bolton,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier,  the  Misses  Fargo,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Head, 
Mrs.  L.  C.  McAfee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague,  D.  J.  Oliver,  the 
Misses  Oliver,  Mrs.  C.  D.  O'SulIivan,  Miss  M.  O'Sullivan,  the  Misses 
Tobin,  Miss  Hanchett.  Miss  T.  Reynolds,  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard,  Miss 
Susie  Russell,  Ethel  Sperry,  Mrs.  Frisbee  Ames,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A, 
Bonynge.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  Mrs.  T  L.  Moody,  Miss 
Moody,  Captain  P.  J.  Donahue,  Perry  Kewen,  Al.  Smith,  C.  F.  Fargo, 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Taylor,  the  Misses  Taylor,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Taylor,  Wilson  G. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  F.  Burnsou,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  and  many  others.  The  Sunday  "  Raft  Picnic" 
was  quite  an  original  suggestion  of  Charles  Crocker,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, none  but  the  expert  swimmers  could  respond  to  the  general  invi- 
tation extended.  The  party,  however,  numbered  about  forty,  very  few 
turning  back.  Each  b^ing  charged  with  some  contribution  to  the  col- 
lation, the  effort  was  which  could  reach  the  objective  paint  soonest. 
Charles  Crocker,  being  burdened  with  a  cake  of  enormous  dimensions, 
was  distanced  by  General  Barnes,  who  won  the  race.  Several  of  the 
ladies  were  charged  each  with  a  bottle  of  champagne,  a  safe  and  ac- 
ceptable contribution  ;  other  articles  necessary  to  the  feast  were  vari- 
ously disposed  among  the  more  or  less  expert.  On  reaching  the  raft, 
the  ladies  were  wrapped  in  blankets  brought  for  the  purpose,  and,  after 
a  half  hour's  rest  and  a  discussion  of  various  swimming  viands,  the 
party  all  returned  safe  to  shore,  quite  determined  to  try  the  sport  again. 
Among-  some  of  the  familiar  faces  ther^  were  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford, 
the  Misses  Fannie  and  Edith  Fargo,  Miss  Annie  Head,  Miss  Hattie 
Crocker,  Miss  Bonynge,  Mrs.  J-  B.  Wright,  Messrs.  George  Crocker. 
Charlie  Baldwin,  George  Brown,  W.  J.  Brown,  J.  D.  Whitney,  W.  S. 
Barnes,  and  others.  Pacific  Grove  varies  the  amusements  at  Monterey 
by  beach  camp-fires  and  social  indulgence  of  old-time  songs.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  with  their  two  charming  daughters,  will  leave 
Monterey  shortly  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  about  a  year. 
Thev  will  then  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  remain  permanently.  On 
Wednesday,  F_  L.  J.  Steele  and  wife,  accompanied  by  Charles  Baldwin, 
son  of  Rear  Admiral  Baldwin,  and  Charles  Hinckley,  left  for  a  six- 
weeks'  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Senator  Sharon  is  following  up 
the  recent  festivities  at  Belmont  with  starting  a  taste  for  coaching.  The 
coaching  party  of  Sacramento,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton, 
is  composed  of  Miss  Jeannie  McFarland,  Miss  Ella  Boutwell,  Georgie 
Wilburn.  and  Josie  Russell,  attended  by  H.  T.  W.  Dam,  Doctor  Briggs, 
D.  O.  Houghton,  H.  R.  Johnson,  and  A.  E.  Shattuck.  The  Selbys. 
since  their  return,  have  not  as  yet  begun  gayeties  at  their  Menlo  Park 
residence,  but  have  been  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey. 
Among  the  residents  of  Napa  who  have  been  recently  entertaining  their 
city  friends  are  the  Tubbses,  Coits,  Millers,  Catherwoods,  Bournes, 
Melones,  and  Woodwards.  The  party  of  tourists  who  left  New  York 
Thursday  last  for  the  Yellowstone  comorised  Roscoe  Conlding  and  wife, 
Governor  Boutwell  and  wife.  Judge  Cox,  and  United  States  Commis- 
sioner Griffith.  Next  month  President  Arthur  purposes  making  the 
trip,  when  a  visit  to  this  coast  is  not  at  all  improbable  during  the  com- 
ing Conclave.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rose  will  remain  at  the  Tallac 
House,  Lake  Tahoe,  until  the  first  of  the  month,  when  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Rose's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvinza  Hayward,  is  intended. 
Mrs.  J.  de  la  Montanya  and  daughter  Jennie,  Mrs.  L.  Hall,  S.  D.  Hall 
Jr.,  and  Miss  Weygant  are  doing  the  Yosemite,  as  also  are  N.  H. 
Wolfe  and  daughter,  the  Eastern  guests  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker.  We 
hear  of  L.  L.  Robinson  continually  dispensing  the  hospitality  of  his 
charming  summer  seat  and  ranch,  Los  Medinas,  assisted  by  his  sister, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Tottie.  The  latest  occasion 
was  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  their  mother,  aged  eighty-three, 
last  Friday.  Those  remaining  over  Sunday  were  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Watson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  Whorterby,  and 
Doctor  Younger,  recently  returned  from  Monterey.  Abroad  we  hear  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Creed  Haymond,  in  Paris  ;  Governor  Stanford,  who  is 
accredited  with  having  already  made  some  extensive  art  investments  ; 
Sam  Wilson,  who  has  also  been  purchasing  some  fine  pictures  ;  Iwr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Pease  (nee  Ogden).  who  will  leave  Liverpool  August 
2d  for  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ladd  are  fluctuating  between 
their  headquarters,  at  the  Windsor,  New  York,  and  the  various  summer 
resorts.  Clay  Greene  and  wife  are  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Greene,  who  has  rented  a  cottage  at  Martha's  Vineyard  for  the  summer, 
The  engagement  is  announced  in  the  papers  of  Miss  Delia  Bradley, 
granddaughter  of  the  late  Governor  Bradley,  of  Nevada,  to  the  son  of 
the  late  Doctor  Glenn.  Last  week,  Tuesday,  the  wedding  of  Doctor 
S.  Frank  to  Miss  Maggie  Horton  was  one  of  the  local  events  of  San 
RafaeL 
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Some  aspiring  dude  has  called  President  Arthur  "  the  first 
gentleman  of  America."  The  title  significantly  recalls  that 
infernal  scoundrel,  the  fourth  George  of  England,  and  casts, 
as  it  were,  a  glimmer  of  suspicion  over  the  amatory  nature 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  this  expression  is 
made  a  war-cry  in  the  next  campaign,  the  first  Tuesday  of 
November  will  be  a  remarkably  frigid  day  for  Chester  A. 
Arthur.  A  careful  forecast  of  events,  gathered  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  by  the  Times  in  this  city,  places  Arthur 
as  second  to  James  G.  Blaine  in  the  preferences  of  Republi- 
cans for  next  President.  It  is  a  surprise  to  most  people  to 
learn  that  our  President  has  such  a  very  strong  hold  on  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  would  be  a  remarkable  satire  upon 
political  methods  if  he  were  to  be  elected.  All  things  are 
possible,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Chester  A.  Arthur 
can  ever  secure  a  nomination  from  his  party,  no  matter  what 
the  preferences  of  the  people  are. 

Blaine's  following  is  much  more  easily  explained.  He  is 
a  man  of  great  personal  magnetism,  and  has  keen  judgment 
and  a  long  head.  He  works  constantly  and  indefatigably 
for  James  G.  Blaine,  and  his  policy  is  shrewd  and  effective. 
We  are  in  (he  heat  of  the  Presidential  campaign  sooner  than 
usval  this  time.  Already  the  political  workers  are  in  harness 
and  pulling  away  for  dear  life,  while  speeches  ring  in  the  air. 
It  is  probahle  that  this  election  will  be  the  most  bitter  strug- 
gle that  we  have  ever  had,  and  if  the  Democratic  candidate 
comes  from  New  York,  as  now  seems  probable,  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  tumultuous  season  here. 

Of  all  the  candidates  for  Presidential  nomination,  the  most 
delightfu'lv  refreshing  and  enlivening  is  Benjamin  Franklin 
Butler,  of  Boston  and  New  Orleans.  Nobody  can  follow 
the  movments  of  famous  old  Ben  without  livelv  entertain- 
ment. His  management  of  the  Tewkesbury  difficulty,  and 
the  shrewdness  with  which  he  put  himself  before  the  public 
as  a  great  reformer,  is  only  equaled  by  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  turned  the  snub  of  the  Harvard  trustees  into  a 
compliment  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler. 

I  have  seldom  been  more  impressed  by  Butler's  shrewd- 
ness than  one  day,  some  months  since,  when  Sheridan,  the 
Irish  patriot,  was  in  danger  of  being  extradited  by  the  Eng- 
lish government.  It  was  the  second  day  after  the  bogus 
telegrams  from  Washington,  announcing  that  the  British 
government  had  imperatively  demanded  the  extradition  of 
Sheridan,  that  I  met  General  Roger  A.  Pryor  on  the  street. 
General  Pryor  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  about  Sheridan's 
case,  and  after  saying  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  Irishman,  pulled  a  telegram  out  of  his  pocket  in 
which  Governor  Butler  agreed  to  join  him  in  defending  the 
now  famous  Irishman.  Had  England  really  asked  for  Sher- 
idan, and  a  contest  arisen  over  his  extradition,  what  a  mighty 
plume  it  would  have  been  in  Governor  Butler's  hat  to  have 
won  the  case  for  his  client !  It  would  have  won  for  him  the 
vote  of  every  Irishman,  and  probably  of  every  other  foreign- 
er who  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  government  might  at  any 
time  send  for  him.  The  number  of  such  foreigners  in  Amer- 
ica, I  need  not  say,  is  prodigiously  large.  This  move  of  But- 
ler's showed  how  wide-awake  he  was  even  at  that  time  to  the 
possibilities  of  a  future  presidential  campaign. 

The  forecast  of  the  Times,  as  you  have  probably  noticed, 
places  General  Butler  fifth  in  the  race.  Speaking  of  the 
snub  Harvard  gave  Butler,  reminds  me  of  another  snub, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  significant.  When  Denis 
Kearney  arrived  here  in  regal  style,  and  put  up  at  the  Astor 
House  at  an  expense  pt,r  day  that  would  have  supported  half 
a  dozen  laboring  men's  families,  he  promised  to  do  great 
things  for  the  workingmen  of  New  York.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  worthy  is  regarded  in  San  Francisco,  but-  on  this 
side  of  the  continent  he  is  generally  considered  to  be  a  reck- 
less blatherskite  of  the  noisiest  and  most  obstreperous  order. 
He  talks  very  largely  of  his  influence  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  is  a  great  man  out  there ;  but  seen 
without  spectacles  and  without  other  surroundings  than  those 
of  a  common  traveler,  he  appears  to  be  a  particularly  repul- 
sive sort  of  a  person. 

Sunday  afternoon  he  went  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  that 
would  rouse  the  workingmen  of  New  York  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  degradation  and  humiliating  position.  He 
was  primed  for  a  great  effort.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
workingmen  of  New  York,  particularly  those  in  authority 
at  the  meetings  of  the  labor  unions,  are  intelligent  and  level- 
headed mechanics.  They  have  long  since  passed  from  un- 
der the  sway  of  such  demagogues  as  Kearney,  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  are  becoming  a  vast  and  irresistible  power  in  the 
State.  When  Kearney  arose  to  speak  at  the  Labor  Union 
he  was  hissed  violently  into  his  seat.  Then  some  of  his 
friends  jumped  up  and  moved  that  he  be  given  the  privilege 
of  the  floor.  The  meeting  was  at  once  plunged  into  a 
stormy  debate,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  strongest  possible 
opposition  existed  against  the  sand-lot  orator.  One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Union  jumped  on  a  chair  and  asked  who  Mr. 
Kearney  was?  Whom  did  he  represent?  Who  paid  his  ex- 
penses to  New  York?  What  labor  union  was  he  a  member 
of?  How  did  he  earn  his  living  ?  These  questions  seemed  to 
meet  the  feelings  of  the  entire  assembly,  for  they  howled 
like  politicians  ;  and  when  the  question  was  brought  before 
the  house,  Kearney  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  thirty-eight  to 
twelve. 

Never  was  a  man  more  chagrined  than  he.  It  was  a  man- 
ifestation he  had  not  looked  for,  and  he  became  wildly  ex- 
cited. Followed  by  a  few  friends,  he  rushed  out  on  the  side- 
walk and  attempted  to  address  the  crowd  there,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  the  police.  Ten  dollars  was  raised  among  the 
by-standers— Kearney  not  contributing  a  cent — and  a  hall 
was  hired  in  the  vicinity.  Kearney  delivered  one  of  his 
characteristic  harangues,  but,  in  spite  of  his  great  excitement 
and  uncommon  emphasis,  it  was  received  coldly  and  cynic- 
ally by  the  workingmen.  There  were  no  wild  huzzas  and 
enthusiastic  bravos.  Instead  of  applause,  he  was  answered 
by  cutting  questions  from  all  sides  of  the  hall,  and  every 
statement  he  made  was  doubted.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  was 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  evening  for  Kearney.  He  threat- 
ens great  things  next  week,  but  the  city  is  still  in  its  normal 


It  may  be  considered  premature  to  prophesy  the  overcoat 
that  is  to  be  worn  next  year,  but  in  doing  so  at  this  date  I 
am  sure  I  am  in  advance  of  all  other  prophets.  Only  two 
specimens  of  the  coming  styles  were  seen  over  here  at  the 
close  of  the  winter.  They  were  worn  by  a  couple  of  English 
actors,  and  attracted  considerable  attention.  They  have 
what  is  known  as  the  Inverness  cape,  and  are  revised  from 
the  old-fashioned  plates.  The  coat  is  familiar  to  most  Ameri- 
can theatre-goers,  as  it  was  the  sort  Dion  Boucicault's  Irish 
lords  and  landlords  wear  in  all  of  his  sensational  dramas. 
The  coat  is  made  of  light  drab  material,  and  the  cape  comes 
only  as  far  as  the  elbows.  The  coat  fits  the  form  closely, 
and  has  a  long  skirt.     The  sleeves  are  very  wide. 

Another  innovation  in  a  fashionable  way  that  is  promised 
for  next  year  is  the  ipaule  gauche  nue,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
current  sensation  in  France.  Wearing  the  left  shoulder 
entirely  bare  for  full  dress  will  probably  enhance  the  attract- 
iveness of  plump  women,  but  what  an  awful  thing  it  will  be 
for  their  bony  sisters. 

Speaking  of  the  overcoat  of  the  future,  reminds  me  that 
we  can  also  foresee  the  future  synonym  for  chic.  Everybody 
knows  that  chic  has  been  dethroned  by  pschutt.  Everybody 
found  such  to  be  the  fact  here  when  Mr.  Bennett  had  a 
special  message  telegraphed  from  Paris  instructing  Ameri- 
cans as  to  what  was  the  proper  thing  in  slang.  But  hardly 
had  the  telegram  got  here  when  the  London  papers,  in  vari- 
ous erudite  articles,  showed  that  fschutt  had  been  super- 
seded by  v'lan,  and  when  we  at  last  settled  down,  and  tried 
to  use  this  latest  of  all  importations,  we  discovered  that  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar  killed  all  of  the  former  expressions 
and  made  tchouk  the  only  correct  and  proper  expression. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  are  in  a  decidedly  uneven 
and  precarious  state  of  mind.  The  man  who  wishes  to  ap- 
pear swell  is  constantly  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  No- 
body knows  exactly  what  to  use  for  fear  of  being  considered 
either  obsolete  or  affected.  If  France  would  only  adopt  the 
American  word  "  bully,"  it  would  act  like  a  panacea  to  the 
etymological  ills  of  the  nation. 

Everybody  is  talking  about  the  horrible  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  Rev.  Father  Florence  McCarthy.  This  man, 
who  is  priest  of  St.  Cecelia's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  before  the  court  within  the  last  six 
months.  The  first  case  was  when  his  washwoman  sued  him 
for  sixty-seven  cents.  Just  after  this  thing  had  subsided, 
Mary  Cronin,  a  poor  girl  in  his  parish,  rose  in  church  during 
the  service  and  denounced  him  from  her  pew.  She  said  the 
priest  had  brutally  outraged  her.  The  matter  was  hushed 
up,  and  then  the  priest  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal 
assault  on  Kate  Dixon,  a  domestic  in  his  house.  The  story 
that  the  girl  told  was  horrible.  Before  the  case  could  be 
brought  to  trial,  the  priest  was  sued  again  by  an  actress,  who 
claimed  he  owed  her  three  hundred  dollars.  He  is  a  big, 
beery-looking  man,  with  a  coarse  face  and  an  insolent  man- 
ner. The  evidence  against  him  has  in  every  case  been  ap- 
parently very  strong,  but,  somehow,  he  has  always  got  off 
scot  free.  The  church  is  urged  to  take  some  action  in  his 
case,  but  so  far  there  are  no  indications  of  retribution  over- 
taking the  fat  and  flabby  priest.  It  is  said  that  since  he  has 
been  in  his  parish  he  has  accumulated  a  vast  fortune.  He 
has  admitted  that  he  has  money  in  no  less  than  six  banks  in 
Brooklyn,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  made  a  good 
thing  out  of  his  pastoral  charge. 

"  Prince  Methusalem  "  was  produced  at  the  Casino  Mon- 
day night  with  great  tclat.  The  house  was  packed  with 
dudes  and  swells  of  all  sorts,  and  for  once  they  aroused 
themselves  into  absolute  action,  and  expressed  their  opinions 
in  no  maudlin  way.  In  the  third  act  the  comedian  of  the 
piece  sang  a  "patter  song,"  in  which  he  touched  upon  men 
and  affairs  in  various  ways.  He  jingled  along,  and  won  a 
great  deal  of  applause  as  he  sang  of  Roscoe  Conkling  and 
other  political  butts,  and  finally  began  to  sing  of  Mrs.  Lang- 
try.  A  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the 
verse  which  told  musically  how  the  Lily  came  to  America 
and  snubbed  everybody  else,  to  take  up  with  her  "  Freddie," 
there  was  some  faint  applause,  but  when  the  comedian  be- 
gan on  the  second  verse,  the  applause  turned  to  light  hisses, 
and  as  he  finished  the  song  with  a  somewhat  coarse  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Gebhardt,  the  hisses  were  long-continued  and 
vicious.  The  orchestra  struck  up  a  march  and  the  opera 
proceeded,  but  the  people  have  not  ceased  commenting  upon 
the  thing  yet.  It  is  so  seldom  that  anything  is  vigorously 
hissed  in  New  York  that  it  always  creates  a  sensation.  The 
McCaull  Opera  Company  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  city, 
and  it  is  playing  at  the  most  beautiful  of  American  theatres. 
The  audiences  are  cultivated  and  refined,  and  they  will  brook 
no  such  personal  gags  as  that  about  Mr.  Gebhardt. 

New  York,  July  19,  1883.  Flaneur. 


STORYETTES. 


Mr.  James  H.  Banker,  of  New  York,  says  the  Sun,  bought 
Hans  Makart's  colossal  painting,  "  Diana's  Hunting  Party," 
in  the  artist's  studio  in  Vienna  in  1880,  while  the  picture  was 
yet  unfinished.  The  canvass  is  twenty-nine  feet  six  inches 
by  thirteen  feet  one  inch.  There  are  fourteen  figures  in  the 
picture.  They  are  larger  than  life  size.  Through  a  dark  back- 
ground, formed  by  the  trunks,  branches,  and  rank  under- 
growth of  ancient  forest  trees,  the  blue  sky  is  visible,  and  the 
sunlight  falls  upon  the  water  of  a  lake  in  the  foreground. 
Diana  and  her  train  following  the  hounds  have  chased  a 
stag  to  the  border  of  the  lake,  and  the  stag  has  taken  the 
water.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  rocky  bank  stands  the 
goddess  clothed  in  a  clinging  purple  robe,  arresting  her  spear 
at  poise,  and  signing  to  the  huntresses  to  stop  their  hands. 
At  her  left  is  a  nymph  in  blue,  eager  to  send  an  arrow  at  the 
fleeing  stag,  and  on  her  right  five  other  huntresses  are 
grouped.  On  the  margin  of  the  lake  a  seventh  figure  holds 
two  eager  hounds  in  leash.  Half  concealed  in  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  seven  water  nymphs  seek  to  protect  the  stag.  One 
nymph  parts  the  waves  in  front  of  him  to  aid  his  flight,  an- 
other interposes  her  body  to  receive  the  threatening  javelin, 
and  the  queen  of  the  water  nymphs  implores  the  relenting 
Diana  for  mercy.  A  swan  beats  its  wings  and  cranes  its  long 
neck  against  the  hounds,  and  a  falcon  perched  above  looks 
on  sedately  and  inclined  to  neither  part.  The  fourteen  fig- 
ures are  portraits  of  ladies  well  known  in  Vienna — one  being 
the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador,  another  an  actress  in  one 
of  the  Viennese  theatres,  and  another  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
noblemen,  and  the  heroine  of  a  famous  divorce  case.  The 
queen  of  the  water  nymphs  is  a  likeness  of  the  Swedish  wife 
of  a  rich  Hebrew  banker  of  Vienna. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  French  lion-tamer  quarreled  with  his  wife,  a  powerful 
virago,  and  was  chased  by  her  all  around  his  tent.  On  being 
sorely  pressed,  he  took  refuge  in  the  cage  among  the  lions. 
"  Oh,  you  contemptible  coward  1 "  she  shouted,  "  come  out  if 
you  dare ! " 


The  elder  Vestris  called  himself  the  king  of  the  dance.  He 
once  scolded  his  son  for  refusing  to  dance  on  an  off  night, 
although  the  Queen  of  France  went  to  the  opera  purposely 
to  see  him,  by  saying  :  "  Go,  my  son,  and  dance  your  very 
best.  A  coolness  shall  never  be  allowed  to  exist  between 
the  house  of  Vestris  and  the  house  of  Bourbon." 


Hotel  clerk — "  There  is  a  newspaper  man  who  has  been 
stopping  with  us  during  the  week,  and  he  has  just  called  for 
his  bill.  If  we  are  liberal  with  him  perhaps  he  will  give  us 
a  good  notice."  Landlord—"  A  capital  idea.  Tell  him  there 
will  be  no  charge."  Clerk—"  Yes,  sir."  Landlord  (calling 
clerk  back)—"  Anybody  with  him  ?  "  Clerk—"  Yes,  sir  ;  his 
wife."     Landlord— *' All  right ;  charge  her  double  rates." 


A  gentleman  was  walking  along  the  sidewalk  and  two 
young  men  in  the  street  were  playing  ball.  One  threw  the 
ball  wide  and  it  hit  the  gentleman  with  terrific  force  just  back 
of  the  ear,  making  him  think  he  was  slain.  The  young  man 
who  threw  the  ball  came  up  to  him  and  apologized.  He 
said  :  "  I'm  mighty  sorry  it  hurt  you,  but  it's  my  luck  you 
were  there.  If  you  hadn't  been,  the  ball  would  have  broken 
a  pane  of  glass  in  that  basement  window." 


Five  big,  stout  gentlemen  were  slowly  going  up  to  the  top 
of  a  New  York  building.  The  sweat  was  pouring  from  their 
foreheads,  and  their  handkerchiefs  looked  like  Coney  Island 
bathing-suits  hung  out  to  dry.  "  I  wish  there  was  a  beer 
saloon  in  this  elevator,"  remarked  one  slow  gentleman.  "Yes, 
boy,  you  ought  to  have  a  keg  of  beer  aboard  this  elevator," 
chimed  in  another.  The  boy  looked  at  the  five  gentlemen 
and  then  remarked,  solemnly  :  "  Oh,  I  guess  there's  over  a 
keg  of  beer  on  this  elevator  now." 


Macbean,  a  British  officer,  found  himself  in  the  breach 
of  Lucknow,  almost  surrounded  by  enemies.  He  killed 
eleven  of  them,  and  came  off  unscathed.  He  received  the 
Victoria  Cross  at  a  parade  ;  and,  as  the  general  pinned  the 
cross  on  his  breast,  he  wound  up  his  brief  address  with  : 
"  And  a  good  day's  work  it  was,  sir."  "  Tutt,"  said  the  gal- 
lant and  simple  soldier,  quite  forgetting  that  he  was  on  pa- 
rade, and  perhaps  a  little  piqued  at  his  performance  being 
spoken  of  as  a  day's  work;  "tutt,  it  didn'a  tak'  me  twenty 
minutes." 


"  Is  it  true  that  the  case  of  Zabriskie  against  Van  Riper  is 
settled  ?  "  asked  a  reporter  of  Lawyer  L.  M.  Ward,  of  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey.  This  case  has  been  in  the  courts  for  a 
long  time.  "  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Ward,  "  the  case  is  settled." 
"  And  it  is  said,  Mr.  Ward,  that  you  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  farm."  "  That's  so,"  replied  Mr.  Ward,  laughing ; 
"  I've  got  the  farm,  and  Garry  Ackerson,  of  Hackensack,  the 
lawyer  on  the  other  side,  has  got  all  the  money.  I  got  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  then  I  paid  the  balance  and  be- 
came the  owner.  The  money  I  paid  went  to  Ackerson." 
"  And  what  have  the  two  farmers  got,  Mr.  Ward  ?  "  "  Noth- 
ing. When  we  began  the  case  there  were  two  well-off  farm- 
ers and  two  poor  lawyers.  Now  there  are  two  poor  farmers 
and  two  well-off  lawyers." 

I  saw  Congressman  Joe  Blackburn  the  other  day,  writes  a 
Washington  correspondent,  and  asked  him  about  the  para- 
graph that  is  on  its  rounds  about  his  summer  wardrobe  that 
his  daughter  is  said  to  have  sent  him.  He  laughed,  and  said 
it  had  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  He  said  he  left  home  for  a  day 
or  two  only,  and  took  only  a  small  bag  with  him.  The  con- 
solidation of  internal  revenue  districts  brought  him  unex- 
pectedly to  Washington.  He  at  once  telegraphed  home  to 
have  a  trunk  of  clothes  sent  to  him  here.  His  little  daugh- 
ter, in  the  absence  of  her  mother,  opened  the  dispatch,  and 
thought  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  it.  So  she  packed  a  trunk, 
and  put  a  note  in  it,  as  follows  :  "  Versailles,  Ky. — Dear 
Papa  :  I  send  you  all  the  clothes  I  can  find,  and  I  hope  you 
are  well."  Mr.  Blackburn  said  that  the  trunk  contained  the 
following  :  Seven  white  shirts,  six  winter  scarfs,  one  tooth- 
brush, one  bowie-knife,  two  revolvers.  This  is  what  a  Ken- 
tucky girl  regards  as  a  suitable  summer  wardrobe  for  a  gen- 
tleman. 


Charlie  Backus,  says  the  Leader,  lived  in  Cleveland  some 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  rollicking,  mischief-making 
boy.  His  death  brings  to  mind  the  very  funny  joke  he  per- 
petrated, and  which  acted  like  a  boomerang  on  himself.  He 
was  standing  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  train  at  the  Union 
Depot  in  company  with  some  friends.  As  the  train  com- 
menced moving  out  of  the  depot,  Charlie  saw  a  fellow  staring 
at  him,  Putting  on  an  enraged  expression  of  countenance 
and  shaking  violently  his  two  fists  at  the  fellow  staring  at 
him,  he  yelled  out  to  him  :  "  Oh,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  you 
villain,  if  I  was  not  going  away  I  would  flog  the  life  out  of 
you.  I  have  a  mind  to  get  off  now  and  slap  your  mug,  you 
old  rascal  1  If  I  only  had  you  on  this  platform  I'd  smash 
your  head,  you  blank  dog.  Oh!  Oht  How  I  would  like  to 
lick  you."  All  this  time  Charlie  valiantly  shook  his  two  fists 
as  the  train  apparently  was  moving  off  to  Chicago.  Sud- 
denly, to  Charlie's  horror,  the  train  stopped  with  a  jerk  and 
commenced  backing  to  the  depot,  and  there  the  fellow  whom 
he  had  been  threatening,  stood  waiting  to  see  him  come 
back.  Charlie  retreated  into  the  car  amid  the  roars  of 
laughter  of  his  friends,  and  hid.  As  the  train  came  into  the 
depot  the  victim  of  Charlie's  joke  rushed  aboard,  yelling  : 
"  Where's  that  duffer  who  wanted  to  lick  me  ?  I'll  give  him 
a  chance,  blank  him."  And  he  rushed  through  the  train  try- 
ing to  find  the  brave  minstrel,  who  remained  in  close  quar- 
ters, trembling  with  fright.  Finally  the  train  moved,  the  fel- 
low jumped  off,  and  Charlie  breathed  easier. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"HAFRUM    BEN    MUZA." 


The  Oriental  Legend  that  Broke  up  Alphonso  and  Christine. 


The  prosecution  of  El  Globo  by  the  Spanish  Government 
was  a  piece  of  astounding  folly.  A  very  light  sentence  has 
set  all  the  jesters  on  the  side  of  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
which,  be  it  observed,  is  Castelar's  organ.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  judges  not  to  have  convicted  on  technical  grounds. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  "  The  Tale  of  the  Kalife  Hafrum 
Ben  Muza's  Adventures"  was  an  indirect  attack  on  King 
Alphonso.  Under  a  very  thin  veil  of  fiction  not  only  he  and 
the  Duke  of  Sesto,  Marquis  of  Alcanices,  are  brought  for- 
ward, but  Mademoiselle  Blanca  Espronce  (Lindaraja)  and 
the  Duchess  of  Ossuna,  who  is  by  right  of  birth  a  serene 
highness  of  the  German  Empire,  and  accordingly  an  equal 
of  Maria  Christina.  It  is  probable  that  if  she  and  another 
lady  ("one  who  plays  the  gnzla  and  has  grown  fat")  had  not 
been  exposed,  the  editor  of  El  Globo  would  have  escaped 
with  a  nominal  penalty.  The  attempts  of  "the  Spanish  em- 
bassy, acting  through  Le  Figaro,  to  hush  up  the  affair,  have 
drawn  attention  to  it  I  never  read  anything  more  palpably 
apocryphal  than  the  telegraphic  correspondence  which  is 
represented  by  that  Boulevard  gazette  as  having  passed  be- 
tween the  King  and  Queen  since  the  latter  quitted  Madrid. 
Even  Le  Gaulois,  whose  faith  in  royal  virtue  is  unbounded, 
is  unable  to  swallow  the  telegrams.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Christina  does  not  say  a  word  in  them  of  incidents  which 
would  have  been  uppermost  in  her  mind,  such  as  the  cordial 
reception  she  met  with  from  the  Montpensier  family,  and  her 
visit  with  the  Infantidas  to  Don  Francisco  at  Ormesson.  An 
official  of  the  Telegraphic  Department  (and  a  high  one)  as- 
sures me  that  Le  Figaro  either  invented  or  was  taken  in,  for 
to  his  certain  knowledge  the  messages  the  Queen  transmitted 
are  not  the  ones  given  in  that  journal.  I  believe,  however, 
that  owing  to  the  European  noise  the  quarrel  in  the  royal 
manage  has  given  rise  to,  their  majesties  have  agreed  that 
bygones  are  to  be  forgotten.  When  Alphonso  goes  to  Ger- 
many, Christina  is,  it  is  announced,  to  act  as  regent.  One 
of  the  grandees,  the  Count  de  Tamares,  who  was  at  the  jolly 
supper  at  the  Casa  de  Campo  when  it  was  invaded  by  the 
young  Queen,  is  a  nephew  of  the  Empress  Euge'nie.  The 
following  is  an  exact  translation  of  the  story  in  which  the  at- 
tack on  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  was  made  : 

On  the  downfall  of  the  Kalifate  of  Cordova,  a  multitude  of  little  king- 
doms arose  upon  its  ruins.  At  the  head  of  one  of  them  was  a  sovereign 
the  memory  of  whose  acts  and  deeds,  because  of  their  insignificance,  is 
lost  in  the  nights  of  time.  However,  in  looking  through  chronicles  in 
which  the  dust  of  ages  has  gathered,  I  found  a  chapter  which  deals  with 
that  monarch,  and  which  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion.  The 
incidents  that  it  relates  had  a  commonplace  origin,  but  unfolded  into 
one  of  those  dramas  which,  unseen  by  the  world,  are  performed  in  the 
mysterious  Alcazar  wherein  dwelt,  ages  ago,  Hafrum  Ben  Muza.  Ha- 
frum ascended  the  throne  at  the  end  of  a  period  troubled  by  the  long 
civil  wars  which  marked  the  reign  and  the  downfall  of  Muza,  his  prede- 
cessor. The  latter  sovereign  had  been  deposed  by  the  great  men  of  his 
kingdom  because  of  dissipated  courses.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  this  lesson  would  serve  as  a  warning  to  Hafrum  Ben  Muza.  Un- 
fortunately he  let  it  slip  from  his  memory.  He  was  married  to  the  gen- 
tle and  virtuous  daughter  of  a  Christian  prince,  who,  in  giving  her  to 
Hafrum,  made  him  promise  to  renounce  the  seraglio  and  the  sensual 
creed  of  his  race.  But  the  blood  of  the  Moslem  was  thicker  than  the 
pure  water  of  baptism.  The  hereditary  bent  of  the  king  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome,  unless  by  an  iron  wilL  Now,  Hafrum  was  of  an  unsta- 
ble character,  and  took  no  trouble  to  correct  his  innate  defects.  Neither 
the  peace  of  his  household,  which  was  conducted  on  Christian  princi- 
ples, nor  the  pure  caresses  of  his  spouse,  could  allay  his  thirst  for  pleas- 
ure or  cool  the  burning  blood  that  he  had  derived  from  his  Moorish 
ancestors.  Soon  after  his  marriage  his  pastimes  became  the  theme  of 
his  courtiers'  daily  talk.  They  saw  that  the  queen  was  trying  to  bring 
him  round  to  virtuous  habits,  but  that  he  secretly  wished  to  break  loose. 
Ali  Kanic,  the  chief  eunuch,  perceiving  that  his  function  would  become 
a  sinecure  if  the  Christian  wife  prevailed,  did  what  he  could  to  heap  fuel 
on  the  fire  that  raged  in  his  master's  veins,  and  with  vile  complacency 
pandered  to  his  lusts.  "O  Commander  of  the  Faithful!"  said  Ah' 
Kanic,  who  flatteringly  gave  to  Hafrum  a  title  which  all  the  kinglets  of 
the  time  wished  to  bear,  ' '  youth  fleets  as  do  the  tender  flowers  ol 
spring.  Woe  be  to  him  who  does  not  profit  by  it  to  stoop  and  inhale 
the  perfume  of  the  fresh-blown  rose  !  He  will  not  be  able  to  console 
himself  for  his  neglected  opportunities  when  the  ice  of  old  age  freezes 
bis  veins.  Thou  art,  O  King,  in  the  midst  of  a  superb  garden,  and 
dost  thou  content  thyself  with  a  single  attenuated  flower  ?  Thou  wouldst 
place  thyself  above  the  law  of  thy  nature  and  the  word  of  the  Prophet. 
The  Koran  allows  thee  to  cull  every  flower  which  delights  thee  with  its 
perfumes  and  bright  hues.  Is  the  influence  of  a  Nazarene  to  deprive 
thee  of  the  goods  that  Allah  has  bestowed  upon  thee  ?  Turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  her  remonstrance,  and  stoop  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  other  roses." 
Hafrum  scarcely  needed  this  exhortation  to  be  justified  in  his  own  eyes. 
But  he  was  glad  to  be  furnished  with  a  reason  borrowed  from  science 
and  the  Koran  for  giving  way  to  his  dominant  pasrion.  He  had,  before 
he  espoused  the  Christian,  loved  Moraima,  the  celebrated  player  on  the 
guzla.  She  sang  like  a  houri.  But  she  had  grown  too  fat  to  dance  to 
the  music  of  her  instrument.  So  he  determined  not  to  stoop  again  to 
her ;  and  threw  the  handkerchief  to  Lindaraja.  She  was  an  almeh,  and 
witty  as  she  was  graceful,  and  light  of  foot  as  a  young  antelope.  For 
some  months,  by  the  charm  of  her  person,  her  brilliant  sallies,  and  her 
wild  laughter,  she  held  the  king  in  captivity.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
Ah  Kanic  used  to  lead  him,  prudently  disguised,  through  the  winding 
and  unfreqaented  streets  of  the  city  to  Lindaraja' s  garden.  She  awaited 
him  there  with  other  almehs,  who  were  seated  on  embroidered  cushions 
round  a  table  on  which  were  spread  exquisite  dishes,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned wines  of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy.  There  the  king  and  the 
chief  of  the  eunuchs,  oblivious  of  the  precepts  of  Mohammed,  drank  of 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  while  women  were  singing  around.  If 
religious  Mohammedans  had  found  this  out,  great  would  have  been  the 
scandal.  Nevertheless  Hafrum  grew  indifferent  to  opinion,  and  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered  with  long  strides.  He 
stooped  to  inhale  the  perfume  of  every  flower  that  took  his  fancy,  and 
did  not  stop  to  examine  if  it  bloomed  on  a  cultivated  plant  or  on  a  weed. 
At  length  it  happened  that  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  noble  beauty. 
She  was  a  widow  ;  and  her  late  husband  had  occupied  divers  great  func- 
tions, not  so  much  on  account  of  his  talents  as  of  his  great  fortune  and 
lineage.  The  lady  was,  too,  the  relative  of  another  Moslem  kinghng, 
and  her  pride  was  quite  in  proportion  to  her  high  rank  and  beauty.  She 
was  still  young,  and  of  majestic  air.  Hafrum  sighed  in  vain  for  a  Utile 
while.  However,  she  ended  by  taking  compassion  on  him,  but  as  the 
queen  was  a  Christian,  and  the  seragho  had  been  broken  up,  his  pas- 
sion for  the  widow  was  shrouded  in  mystery.  She  and  Hafrum  met  in 
secret.  Love-letters  were  confided  only  to  trusty  messengers,  and  the 
courtiers,  much  less  the  queen,  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
forward,  until  an  anonymous  letter  vaguely  warned  the  Christian 
spouse  that  her  lord  had  forgotten  his  promise  and  was  relapsing. 
At  first,  as  she  was  gentle,  she  wept  alone  at  this  warning.  She  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  king  was  instinct-led,  and  could  not  help  his  Mo- 
hammedan ways.  But  one  day,  as  she  was  sitting  by  herself  in  the 
e  randa  of  the  Alcazar,  watching  the  clouds  which  the  mountain  breezes 
chased  before  them,  her  imagination  became  excited.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  they  were  being  driven  toward  the  country  of  her  birth,  where  were 
her  loved  Christian  parents  and  friends,  the  parks  and  gardens  in  which 
she  gamboled  with  sisters  and  brothers  in  her  happy  infancy,  and  the 
church  in  which  she  was  taught  to  pray  to  the  pure  Virgin,  and  in  which 
also  Christian  knights  worshiped  devoudy.    The  remembrance  came 


back  to  her  of  the  deep  courtesy  and  respect  with  which  she  was  treated 
by  them.  And  here  she  was  with  a  Mohammedan  who  forgot  his 
promises  to  her  and  neglected  her.  She  had  quitted  for  him  all  that 
was  near  and  dear.  It  was  true  that  she  was  a  queen  ;  but  was  the 
dignity  worth  the  price  she  was  asked  to  pay?  While  these  bitter 
thoughts  crowded  her  mind,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and,  indiffer- 
ent to  etiquette,  a  woman  rushed  in.  The  queen  saw  that  she  was  a 
lady  of  the  court  and  a  friend  of  Ali  Kanic,  and  a  gloomy  presentiment 
made  her  tremble.  What  did  this  woman  want?  Hatred  impelled  her 
and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  consumed  her.  ■  She  was  known  to  be  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  obliging  Ali  Kanic,  and  she  had  suffered  at  find- 
ing herself  laughed  at  and  derided  by  the  noble  lady  who  had  lately 
captivated  Hafrum  Ben  Muza.  She  had  also  divined,  from  an  unguard- 
ed word  let  fall  by  Ali,  why  she  was  a  butt  for  sarcasm,  and  she  came 
to  tell  the  queen  about  the  king's  doings.  All  that  rancor  suggested 
she  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  Sultana,  who  was  too  much  carried  away 
by  her  indignation  to  hear  the  whole  story.  A  tempest  of  jealousy 
shook  her  souL  She  could  tolerate  players  on  the  guzla  and  other 
humbler  beauties.  But  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that  she  had  for  a 
rival  one  who  thought  herself  of  as  high  rank  as  the  queen,  and  who 
usurped  her  place  in  the  heart  of  the  king.  So,  listening  only  to  the 
voice  of  anger,  she  proceeded  to  the  villa  where  the  lovers  were.  She 
defied  all  those  who  were  astounded  at  her  disregard  for  the  laws  of  eti- 
quette. Some  courtiers  who  stood  in  her  way  were  brushed  aside,  and 
when  Ah  Kanic  ran  out  to  stop  her,  she  cried  :  "  Wretch,  get  out  of  my 
sight !  What  salary  does  my  husband  give  you  for  your  base  services  ?  " 
Having  thus  spoken,  she  made  her  way  into  the  supper-room  where 
were  the  king  and  the  illustrious  inamorata.  The  thunder-storm  burst. 
The  Sultana  upbraided  the  Sultan,  and  threw  in  his  face  all  his  prom- 
ises and  oaths.  She  invoked  the  justice  of  heaven,  and  declared  that 
she  would  go  to  exhale  her  grief  to  her  own  Christian  country,  and 
leave  him  free  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  triumphant  rivals.  As  he 
could  not  deny  her  accusations,  Hafrum  said  nothing.  The  lady  dis- 
appeared as  if  by  enchantment,  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Ah  Kanic. 
The  noise  of  this  adventure  spread  rapidly,  and  terrified  every  one. 
Vainly  Hafrum  tried  to  calm  the  Sultana,  but  she  would  not  listen  to 
him.  For  state  reasons  she  agreed  for  some  days  to  hide  her  anguish, 
which,  however,  proved  too  violent  to  be  concealed.  The  king's,  rela- 
tives tried  to  soothe  her.  Their  attempts  were  useless.  Who  can 
struggle  against  jealousy  ?  By  gallant  attentions  Hafrum  sought  to  win 
afresh  the  heart  of  his  spouse,  but  she  was  not  to  be  mollified.  What 
would  his  subjects  think  of  him?  What  would  the  Christian  princes 
say  when  the  queen  went  to  ask  their  protection?  Was  there  any 
other  means  for  hushing  up  the  scandal  ?  Hushed  up  it  should  te,  be- 
cause there  were  children.  [Here  a  leaf  is  wiped  from  the  chronicle. 
Pending  the  search  we  shall  go  no  further.  But  when  we  find  it,  we 
shall  give  the  chapter  relating  the  queen's  victory  over  wounded  pride 
and  jealousy.  J 

That  such  a  victory  has  been  gained  there  seems  little 
doubt.  It  is  now  announced  that  on  her  return  from  Vien- 
na, Maria  Christina  is  to  meet  Alphonse  at  La  Granja,  and 
that  on  the  eve  of  his  tour  in  Northern  Europe  she  is  to  be 
invested  with  the  regency.  The  Alphonsist  monarchy  is  too 
weak  for  their  most  Catholic  majesties  to  wash  their  soiled 
linen  in  public  and  indulge  in  bitter  feeling  toward  each 
other.  There  are  also  two  little  girls,  who  must  be  reared  in 
Spain.  The  Queen  is  fondly  attached  to  them,  and  the  King  is 
also.  He  is  not  bad-hearted,  but  he  is  his  mother's  son.  The 
Duchess  of  Ossuna,  or  Osuna,  belongs  to  the  house  of  Salm- 
Salm,  and  is  stepdaughter  of  the  Prince  of  Salms-Braunfels. 
Her  father  was  a  sovereign  prince  and  a  Wildgraf  and  a 
Rhinegraf  of  Westphalia.  The  Emperor  Maximilian  thought 
the  duchess  the  handsomest  woman  he  ever  beheld.  He 
saw  her  as  a  bride  just  before  he  started  for  Mexico.  She 
was  tall  and  majestic,  though  slender.  He  thought  that 
Homer  in  painting  Juno  must  have  had  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
woman  exactly  like  her.  The  late  Duke  of  Ossuna  was  the 
richest  grandee  in  Spain,  and  was  much  run  after  by  the 
Empress  Euge'nie  when  she  was  Mile.  Montijo.  He  was 
weak-minded,  and  every  one  who  knew  him  wondered  that 
he  had  the  determination  to  resist  being  led  by  her  to  the 
hymeneal  altar.  His  magnificence  was  proverbial,  and  he 
had  splendid  palaces,  some  of  which  he  never  visited,  in 
most  parts  of  Spain.  They  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
friends,  and  well  kept  up.  He  once  asked  a  friend  who  was 
going  into  the  Basque  provinces  to  put  up  at  a  seat  which 
he  fancied  he  possessed  there.  On  discovering  that  he  was 
mistaken,  he  wrote  to  an  agent  to  buy  him  the  handsomest 
residence  in  the  province,  and  to  furnish  it  richly.  This  was 
done,  and  the  friend  made  himself  at  home  in  it  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  The  duke  never  took  the  trouble  of  seeing  in 
what  way  his  order  had  been  executed.  His  profusion  at 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  which  he  was  accredited,  put 
to  shame  the  '  Demidoffs.  It  also  half  ruined  him.  The 
duchess  was  the  most  Olympian  figure  at  the  balls  at  the 
Winter  Palace.  She  bears  the  name  of  Ele'onore,  and  is  an 
accomplished  musician.  Her  voice  is  both  sonorous  and 
sweet.  She  used  to  be  irresistible  when  she  sang.  Don 
Alphonso  might  be  the  son  of  this  ripe  beauty.  It  was  the 
duchess  who  apparently  was  at  supper  in  the  Casa  de  Campo 
when  Queen  Christina  burst  in  there.  The  Duke  de  Sesto 
was  a  favorite  of  Queen  Isabella  from  the  time  she  dropped 
Serrano  until  she  threw  the  handkerchief  to  Marfori.  He  is 
therefore  presumably  more  to  the  young  king  than  a  grand 
master  of  his  household. — Paris  Cor.  New  York  Tribune. 


If  M.  Girault's  bill  now  before  the  French  Chamber  should 
become  a  law,  says  the  St.  Ja?nes  Gazette^  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  Frenchman  to  purchase  the  title  of  prince  for  the  very 
reasonable  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  and  inferior  titles 
at,  of  course,  lower  rates,  down  to  the  simple  honorable  pre- 
fix "de,"  which  will  be  procurable  for  eight  hundred  pounds. 
One  does  not  quite  see  why  he  fixes  the  patent  of  baron  at 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  while  that  of  vicomte  is  to  be  but 
one  thousand  pounds.  One  is  reminded  of  the  request  made 
to  Louis  XVIII.  by  M.  Genou  for  permission  to  add  the  pre- 
fix "  de  "  to  his  name.  "  One  *  de '  is  not  enough,"  said  the 
king ;  "  take  two  while  you  are  about  it."  The  petitioner 
took  the  hint  and  the  two  particles,  and  changed  the  very 
plebeian  Genou  into  the  high-sounding  patronymic  "de 
Genoude." 

Quite  gorgeous  railroad  cars  are  run  between  Paris  and 
Bucharest.  They  are  carpeted  with  Smyrna  rugs  two  inches 
thick,  and  the  sides  of  the  compartments  are  covered  partly 
with  embossed  Japanese  leather  paper,  and  partly  with 
Gobelin  tapestry.  The  dining-room  cars,  in  which  triumphs 
of  French  cookery  are  served,  are  supplied  with  handsome 
clocks,  damask  curtains,  and  Venetian  mirrors.  Breakfast 
consists  of  five  courses,  and  dinner  of  eight.  The  sleeping- 
cars  are  splendidly  furnished,  and  have  hot  as  well  as  cold 
water.    The  average  speed  is  forty  miles  an  hour. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Several  Legitimist  ^ranaes  da>nes  in  France  have  adopted 
for  their  correspondence  blue  paper,  on  which  is  engraved  in 
the  corner  their  coat  of  arms,  surmounted  by  a  royal  crown, 
veiled  by  a  slight  cloud,  with  the  motto  in  Greek  below  : 
"  One  gust  of  wind  will  be  enough." 


A  girl  at  Cape  May  playfully  threw  sand  into  the  eyes  of 
a  young  man  who  scrutinized  her  bathing  attire  too  closely, 
and  there  is  danger  that  he  will  never  look  at  anything  again. 


The  daughter  of  an  earl  stopped  dancing  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  openly  refused  to  go  on,  because  he  was  hold- 
ing her  too  closely,  and  otherwise  misbehaving  himself  in  a 
large  ball-room.  She  left  him  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  asked  an  acquaintance  to  take  her  to  her  mother. 

Green  hair  is  coming  into  fashion  in  Paris.  Already  sev- 
eral beauties  of  the  first  rank  have  been  observed  in  the 
boxes  at  the  theatres  whose  heads  were  in  "  youthful  verdure 
clad,"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  dye  the  hair  green.  This  color  can  only 
be  imparted  to  white  hair.  Hair  of  any  other  color  must 
first  be  dyed  white. 

A  girl  with  singularly  arched  eyebrows  attracted  attention, 
and,  as  her  hair  was  pulled  back  hard  from  her  forehead,  an 
observer  guessed  that  the  taut  skin  was  responsible  for  the 
peculiarity.  "  You're  wrong  entirely,"  said  his  companion; 
"  she's  wearing  what  the  girls  call  c  surprised  eyebrows.'  It's 
done  with  a  touch  or  two  of  black  pigment.  That's  going  to 
be  the  rage  this  summer." 

The  Viscountess  Folkestone's  orchestra  is  this  season's 
fashionable  wonder  in  London.  It  is  composed  of  twenty- 
one  women  and  girls,  among  whom  are  four  countesses,  two 
viscountesses,  and  a  marchioness.  They  play  at  aristocratic 
gatherings  and  to  general  audiences  for  charity.  Their 
leader  uses  a  baton  like  a  professional  in  conducting,  and 
trains  them  to  produce  very  fair  music. 

The  most  beautiful  girl  at  a  recent  fancy  ball  in  London, 
given  by  the  Countess  of  Stanhope,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
niece  of  Mr.  Lowell.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  her 
dress  appears  to  have  been  the  shoes  she  wore  upon  her 
tiny  feet,  adorned  with  insteps  "  too  aristocratically  arched  " 
for  a  fair  republican.  These  shoes  were  made  of  yellow 
Spanish  velvet,  with  high  French  heels,  and  laced  up  the 
side.  The  eyelets  for  the  cords  to  pass  through  were  rimmed 
with  solid  gold,  and  to  the  side  of  each  was  set  a  precious 
stone,  first  a  ruby,  then  a  sapphire,  then  an  emerald,  then 
an  opal,  and  over  again  in  the  same  order.  The  tops  of  the 
shoes  were  finished  in  the  same  fashion,  and  in  front  were 
sixteen  tiny  gold  chains,  caught  by  a  cluster  diamond  pin. 

A  stroll  on  Washington  Heights  revealed  to  a  correspond- 
ent a  fashionable  girl  fashionably  playing  lawn-tennis.  She 
had  more  than  the  average  height  of  her  sex,  and  was  sym- 
metrically perfect.  Her  figure  was  encased  in  what  he  sup- 
poses was  a  jersey  bodice.  At  all  events,  the  fabric  was 
elastic,  woven,  and  seamless.  In  his  opinion  there  was  no 
corset  under  it,  else  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  sup- 
ple, nor  would  every  movement  of  the  muscles  below  her 
shoulder  blades  have  been  visible.  He  does  not  like  to  think 
that  she  was  consciously  on  exhibition  and  that  her  poses 
and  actions  were  studiously  careless,  for  she  made  too  fine 
a  picture  to  lack  honesty.  Women  may  like  to  know  that 
her  skirt  was  short,  striped,  and  scant ;  that  her  stockings 
were  black  ;  that  her  shoes  were  alligator  skin,  cut  low  ;  and 
that,  as  to  her  hat,  their  fancy  must  construct  it  out  of  the 
bare  assertion  that  it  was  big,  and  so  eccentric  in  shape  that 
no  architect  could  give  an  idea  of  it  on  paper  without  at  least 
a  hundred  cross-section  views. 

The  girl  on  a  tricycle  has  already  made  her  appearance  at 
the  summer  resorts.  As  observed  at  Newport,  she  sat  be- 
tween two  wheels,  which  were  connected  by  a  short  axletree, 
on  a  kind  of  saddle — astride  of  it,  but  not  so  circumstanced 
as  to  make  divided  garments  necessary,  as  in  riding  horse- 
back man-fashion.  Her  feet  reached  down  to  treadles,  and 
her  hands  were  employed  in  steering,  by  means  of  a  device 
connected  with  a  low  front  wheel.  Her  posture  was  not  that 
of  sitting,  however,  but  her  figure  was  suspended  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  her  legs  were  moved  a  great  deal  like  those 
of  a  horse  afflicted  with  springhalt,  or  a  swimmer  treading 
water.  Her  knees  came  up  high,  with  an  action  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  exercise  than  of  grace.  And  yet  she  was  a 
"symmetrical  and  pleasing  traveler."  The  prescribed  cos- 
tume is  soft,  thin  flannel,  with  a  blouse  waist  and  a  skirt 
reaching  just  to  the  gaiter  tops.  It  is  obvious  that  the  latter 
level  could  not  be  steadily  maintained,  in  view  of  the  high 
treading  required  to  work  the  tricycle,  without  some  special 
modification  of  the  garment.  The  want  has  been  supplied 
by  taking  an  idea  from  the  equestrian  habit.  "  Lengthwise 
of  the  skirt  in  front  two  gussets  are  set  in  at  points  where 
the  knees  will  protrude  into  them  in  rising." 

The  chief  dandy  at  Cape  May  changes  his  suits  fiveor[six 
times  a  day.  Early  in  the  morning  he  puts  on  a  corduroy 
coat  and  knee  breeches,  or  knickerbockers,  such  as  bicycle 
riders  wear,  and  in  which  he  takes  a  walk.  On  his  return 
he  dresses  for  breakfast  in  a  suit  notable  for  wide  checks 
and  loud  yellow.  At  bathing  time  he  saunters  down  to  the 
beach  in  a  pajama  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  loose  sack  and  wide 
trousers,  made  of  light-colored  stuff,  girlishly  trimmed,  and 
normally  worn  in  one's  bed-room.  His  advent  on  the  sands 
in  such  a  rig  astounds  those  who  have  not  become  accus- 
tomed to  him,  and  alarms  them  a  little,  too,  because  they  get 
the  idea  at  first  that  he  is  a  lunatic.  It  might  be  expected 
that  he  would  be  still  more  remarkable  when  attired  for  the 
water,  but  here  occurs  a  disappointment.  He  appears  in  a 
plain  and  conventional  bathing  suit  of  loose  flannel,  because 
he  knows  that  his  attenuated  form  could  not  stand  a  com- 
parison with  those  robust  fellows  who  bathe  in  scant  tights. 
In  the  afternoon  he  exhibits  himself,  for  lounging  or  driving- 
in  a  cqstume  of  white  ;  and  in  the  evening  he  squeezes  him, 
self  into  a  seemingly  impossible  black  frock  coat  and  dark 
trousers.  "The  former  is  conceivable,"  says  the  writer,  "if 
he  wears  corsets,  as  they  say  he  does  ;  but  how  he  gets  his 
pantaloons  on  is  a  problem.  His  legs  are  small  enough  for 
the  purpose.  But  do  his  feet  screw  off  and  on,  or  has  he  dis- 
covered a  way  of  donning  them  shirt  fashion,  over  his  dear 
little  head?" 
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The  speculation  now  going  on  in  reference  to  presidential 
candidates  is  more  interesting  than  profitable.  The  New 
York  Times  has  been  forecasting  the  event  by  gathering 
what  purports  to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  an  indication  of  the 
popular  feeling  in  reference  to  the  presidential  nomination. 
Among  the  Republican  possibles  are  Blaine,  Arthur,  Ed- 
munds. Grant.  Sherman,  Logan,  Lincoln,  Harrison,  and,  last 
and  least.  William  T.  Sherman  Among  the  Democratic 
possibles  are  Tilden,  McDonald,  Bayard,  Hancock.  Butler, 
Thurman,  Cleveland,  and,  last  but  not  least,  Samuel  Randall. 
These  possibles  on  either  side  are  named  in  the  order  of 
their  strength — Blaine  leading  the  Republicans,  and  Tilden 
the  Democracy.  We  will  not  undertake  to  give  any  opinion 
as  to  the  popular  regard  of  any  of  these  men  outside  of  our 
own  State.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  is  too  well 
known  in  California  to  have  any  friends.  He  is  regarded 
here  as  a  vain  and  arrogant  accident,  whom  the  chances  of 
war  have  carried  along  to  the  occupation  of  a  useless  office, 
which  he  does  not  adorn.  If  the  military  glamour  which  has 
been  thrown  around  him — and  which  from  some  curious 
cause  is  most  apt  to  surround  the  least  deserving,  which  once 
made  General  Taylor  President,  a  nomination  which  Daniel 
Webster  declared  unfit  to  have  been  made  and  which  proph- 
ecy would  have  been  fulfilled  if  he  had  not  died ;  which  made 
William  Henry  Harrison  a  hero,  whose  battles  and  whose 
valor  were  creatures  of  the  political  imagination  ;  which  glo- 
rified General  Grant  a  thousand  leagues  beyond  his  desert, 
as  illustrated  by  the  painful  demonstration  of  these  later 
years,  which  develops  him  as  lacking  in  patriotism,  modesty, 
and  the  level-headed  sense  for  which  he  had  gained  reputa- 
tion by  silence — if  this  military  reputation  had  been  honora- 
bly achieved  and  modestly  won  by  General  Sherman,  still 
the  Republican  party  of  California  would  not  cast  its  vote  for 
a  man  who  has  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  whose  wife  is  permitted  to  make  expensive  display 
of  her  religious  sentiment,  and  whose  son  has  been  caponized 
into  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Lincoln  is  the  son  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  loved  and  most  honored  President.  The  name  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  live  in  the  memories  of  all  who  love 
taeir  native  land,  of  all  who  honor  the  great  and  the  true. 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  martyred  dead. 
The  son  is  not  the  father,  and  in  this  country  the  rule  has 
been  that  great  men  have  not  begotten  great  sons.  This 
argument  applies  to  Harrison,  with  the  added  suggestion 
ri  mdson,  and  that  the  grandfather  was  not  great. 


Logan,  except  for  his  vote  upon  the  Chinese  question,  would 
have  commanded  the  party  support  in  this  State.  John 
Sherman  would  have  to  contend  against  the  same  record,  and 
against  a  prejudice  some  Republicans  have  for  a  man  who 
becomes  a  millionaire  in  office,  and  that  office  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Grant  would  command 
the  votes  of  the  men  in  the  Federal  offices  in  California;  his 
exact  vote  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  blue-book  at 
Washington.  Edmunds,  had  it  not  been  for  his  exception- 
ally absurd  and  inconsistent  record  upon  the  Chinese  bill, 
would  have  received  the  support  of  the  class  of  Republicans 
in  California — and  it  is  large — who  do  not  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  New  England's  hypocritical  and  snuffling 
sentimentalism  and  the  genuine,  outspoken,  manly,  real  thing. 
Arthur  is  stronger  with  the  party  here  than  when  first  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  has  grown  in  popu- 
lar confidence,  and  in  the  favor  of  his  party.  His  nomina- 
tion would  inspire  no  particular  enthusiasm  ;  it  would  array 
within  the  organization  no  especial  opposition.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Blaine  would  be  a  gratification  to  the  Republicans 
of  this  State.  His  early  appreciation  of  our  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  remembered  with  kindness.  His  career  as  Secretary 
of  State,  his  inauguration  of  a  foreign  policy  that  was  Amer- 
ican, aggressively  American,  would  give  to  his  candidacy  a 
strength  upon  this  coast  which  no  other  candidate  would  re- 
ceive. His  loyal  course  during  the  war,  his  encounters  with 
the  aggressive  and  insolent  chivalry  in  Congress,  have  im- 
pressed Californians,  and  it  has  become  the  fashion  among 
us  here  to  think  that,  by  reason  of  his  brains,  his  courage, 
his  patriotism,  his  leadership  of  the  party,  and  his  eloquence, 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  nomination,  if  he  wants  it, 
over  the  accidental  nobodies  whom  death  or  the  doctrine  of 
availability  may  bring  to  the  political  surface.  The  strong- 
est men  whom  the  Democrats  can  nominate  is,  beyond  all 
question,  Tilden.  He  would  carry  California  against  any 
Republican  but  Blaine,  and  between  them  it  would  be  a  war 
of  giants.  The  struggle  would  call  out  an  element  in  either 
party  which  would  not  enter  the  fight  if  it  came  between 
any  other  of  the  named  candidates.  Thurman,  of  Ohio, 
would,  in  our  judgment,  be  the  next  strongest.  There  is  an 
anti-railroad  element  in  California,  not  so  strong  in  numbers 
as  it  is  in  lungs,  and  not  so  active  in  brain-power  as  it  is  vig- 
orous in  pursit  of  office.  It  is  an  impecunious,  adventurous 
band  of  unprincipled  politicians,  whose  leaders  are  played- 
out  chivs,  and  whose  rank  and  file  are  composed  of  ward 
loafers,  country  tramps,  and  sand-lot  adventurers,  mas- 
querading as  workingmen.  Contemptible  as  is  most  of  the 
personnel  of  this  organization,  it  would  give  votes  to  the 
Democracy  which  no  other  candidate  could  command. 
Hancock  would  not  command  the  strength  of  his  party,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should.  Butler  would  be 
laughed  at,  as  he  always  has  been.  The  chivalry  of  Califor- 
nia, which  is  all  Democratic,  would  not  vote  for  him,  and  as 
Butler  is  not  immortal,  and  as  the  opportunity  of  nomina- 
tion comes  but  once  in  four  years,  it  is  probable  he  will  never 
be  President  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  quite  certain,  we 
think,  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  this  time.  Senator 
Bayard  would  command  the  entire  strength  of  the  party  in 
California.  The  Southern  wing  would  vote  for  him,  because 
he  is  a  Southern  man  ;  the  few — very  few — gentlemen  in 
the  Democratic  party  would  vote  for  him,  because  he  is  a 
gentleman  ;  while  the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  'element  of  the 
party,  the  Pope's  Irish,  would  vote  the  genuine  Democratic 
ticket  because  it  is  genuine.  As  for  McDonald,  or  Cleve- 
land, or  Randall,  they  are  strangers  to  our  people,  and 
neither  of  them  have  a  sufficiently  national  reputation  to 
command  any  strength  for  the  ticket  which  would  not  be 
accorded  to  any  candidate.  In  conclusion,  if  the  presiden- 
tial election  were  to  depend  upon  the  result  in  California,  it 
would  be  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  policy  for  the  Democracy 
to  nominate  Tilden,  and  for  the  Republican  party  to  nomi- 
nate Blaine.  All  things  being  fairly  equal,  the  Democrats 
will  carry  the  State  at  the  next  presidential  election,  and 
they  will  lose  it  at  the  next  gubernatorial  one,  unless  the 
Irish  are  willing  to  continue  to  lie  upon  their  bellies  and 
take  the  lash  with  which  the  chivalry  leaders  are  now  welt- 
ing them. 


"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum."  This  vicious  maxim  is  one 
which  controls  the  judgment  of  so  many  good,  easy  people 
that  it  is  not  a  pleasure,  under  any  conditions,  to  violate  it. 
When  a  fairly  respectable  citizen  dies,  just  as  some  dark 
cloud  has  gathered  over  his  life,  and  when,  upon  the  balanc- 
ing of  the  entries  which  he  has  made  in  the  great  register  of 
human  actions,  it  is  found  that  he  has  accomplished  more  of 
good  than  evil,  it  is  a  generous  impulse  that  prompts  the 
kindly  sentiment  of  silence  and  throws  the  mantle  of  forget- 
fulness  over  all  his  errors.  But  when  a  man,  high  in  the 
popular  estimation,  trusted  for  virtues  he  does  not  possess, 
discloses  at  the  end  of  his  long  career  offenses  of  which,  be- 
cause of  his  profession,  he  was  not  suspected,  and  which  in 
their  nature  were  direct  felonies — each  separate  and  distinct, 
yet  so  continuous  and  interwoven  as  to  constitute  a  life  of 
crime — the  maxim  which  would  protect  that  life  from  thor- 
ough exposition,  and  the  crime  from  a  thorough  analysis, 
is  a  vicious  one.     It  tears  a  page  out  of  the  lesson-book  of 


moral  philosophy,  and,  under  the  hypocritical  pretense  of 
sparing  the  feelings  of  friends,  relatives,  associates,  and  pos- 
sibly confederates,  allows  crime  to  hide  itself  in  the  grave 
unrebuked.  This  is  the  way  we  feel  when  some  successful 
villain  rounds  off  his  prosperous  career  with  funeral  pageant, 
press  eulogiums,  and  monumental  inscriptions  in  lying  brass 
or  marble  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Can  you  give  the  particulars,  in  your  next 
issue,  of  the  financial  troubles  that  are  said  to  have  hastened  the  death 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Purceu,  of  Ohio  ?  None  of  the  daily  papers  give 
the  details.  Vindex. 

This  eminent  churchman — for  all  bishops  and  archbishops 
are  eminent,  if  not  for  learning,  yet  for  piety,  and  if  not  for 
service  to  the  world,  for  service  to  the  church — died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, aged  eighty-three  years,  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and 
in  the  certain  expectation  of  a  glorious  and  happy  immor- 
tality. With  his  spiritual  ministrations  of  fifty-seven  years, 
as  priest,  bishop,  and  archbishop,  we  have  no  information 
other  than  that  he  aided  to  build  a  magnificent  cathedral 
costing  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Into  the  construc- 
tion of  this  edifice  he  paid  about  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  four  millions  of  dollars  which  he  accepted  from  his 
parishioners  as  a  trust.  Under  the  authority  and  confidence 
of  his  spiritual  office  he  betrayed  this  trust,  and  the  whole  of 
this  sum,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  owing  and  unpaid. 
He  was  generous — with  money  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
He  was  good  to  the  poor — i.  e.,  to  those  who  were  too  poor 
to  deposit  their  earnings  with  him.  His  brother,  also  a 
priest — still  a  priest — was  his  confidential  in  a  savings  bank 
which  kept  no  books  and  needed  only  a  receiving  teller. 
One  million  of  dollars  was  paid  from  the  hard-earned  accu- 
mulations of  the  working  men  and  women  of  his  diocese, 
which,  properly  invested,  would  now  amount  to  four  millions 
of  dollars.  Forty  years  this  eminent  and  godly  man  and  his 
pious  brother  received  all  the  money  that  was  offered  to 
them,  and  paid  out  all  that  was  asked  from  them  ;  and  then, 
the  askers  outnumbering  the  offerers,  this  holy  apostolic 
bank,  doing  business  on  the  basis  of  confidence,  on  a  spirit- 
ual capital,  burst.  No  one  questioned  the  integrity  of  this 
good  prelate  and  his  pious  brother,  but  all  the  same  they 
lost  their  money.  Had  this  money  been  in  amount  four 
hundred  dollars  instead  of  forty  times  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  depositary  been  a  cordwainer  attending  the 
soles  of  men's  feet,  instead  of  a  priest  attending  their  im- 
mortal souls,  he  would  have  been  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
felony,  and  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  in  a  penitentiary.  Had 
he  been  a  banker,  engaged  in  a  legitimate  business,  he  would 
have  "  skipped,"  and  the  community  would  have  sympa- 
thized with  him  for  his  reverse  of  fortune.  Poor  Mooney, 
who  "  skipped,"  left  an  estate  which  reinsured  every  risk 
taken  by  his  insurance  company,  and  was  worth,  properly 
administered,  every  dollar  that  he  owed.  Duncan,  who  also 
built  a  splendid  building,  languished  for  months  in  jail,  and 
yet  his  estate  paid  something.  If  the  maxim,  "  De  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum,"  is  to  prevail,  then  we  can  only  say  that, 
judging  from  the  savings  bank  experiences  of  Archbishop 
Purcell,  the  many  virtues  which  adorn  the  life  of  a  Roman 
prelate  are,  after  all,  but  inadequate  security  for  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  a  banking  institution. 


John  Pope  Hodnett  is  reported  in  the  Call  to  have  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  in  San  Francisco  on  the  subject,  "  Is  Catho- 
licity opposed  to  Republican  and  Democratic  Freedom?" 
If  Mr.  Pope  Hodnett  had  stated  his  proposition  in  this  wise 
it  would  have  been  better  :  "  Has  the  Papal  Church  of 
Rome  in  its  past  history  encouraged  freedom  of  conscience, 
liberty  of  worship,  and  government  by  the  people  ?  Do  the 
dogmas  and  articles  of  faith  now  enunciated  by  it  make  an 
independent  republican  government  possible  ? "  In  this  con- 
nection, we  should  be  pleased  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
civil  supremacy  of  his  holiness  the  Pope?  What  figure 
does  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  cut  when  it  comes  into  oppo- 
sition with  civil  rulers  as  to  the  administration  of  temporal 
affairs  ?  If  the  Pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ,  his  vicegerent 
on  earth,  and  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  coequal  with 
Him  in  divine  authority,  and  God  is  the  supreme  ruler  of 
the  universe,  what  business  has  any  civil  ruler  to  interfere 
with  the  Pope's  prerogatives,  or  question  his  superior 
or  supreme  authority  in  the  administration  of  all  secular 
affairs?  If  this  lecturer  will  be  kind  enough  to  name  the 
particular  republic  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  saved  and 
perpetuated  over  one  thousand  years,  we  will  be  obliged  to 
him.  "  Let  the  Queen  of  England,"  says  this  champion  of 
the  Church,  "  put  her  finger  on  any  republic  which  she  has 
saved  or  perpetuated  over  one  thousand  years."  Where,  we 
demand,  was  John  Pope  Hodnett  when  Christopher  Colum- 
bus fought  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  Queen  Victoria  has  not 
reigned  one  thousand  years.  She  is  not  one  thousand  years 
old.  One  thousand  years  is  a  long  time  ;  it  ante-dates  the 
history  of  any  republic.  It  ante-dates  the  authentic  history 
of  any  Pope  of  Rome.  This  Roman  Catholic  orator  re- 
ferred to  three  distinguished  papists  who  opposed  monarchies 
and  favored  republics — William  Tell,  Daniel  O'Connell.and 
Robert  Bruce.  If  Mr.  Hodnett  is  not  himself  a  fool  and  an 
ass,  he  paid  his  audience  the  compliment  of  thinking  it  was 
composed  of  both.     Tell  is  a  fable.     O'Connell  was  a  bad 
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Romanist.  And  if  the  Scotch  Brace  ever  performed  any 
very  distinguished  service  in  the  direction  of  building  up  or 
founding  a  republic,  in  the  service  of  any  pope,  then  history 
has  been  unkindly  silent.  "  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
not  established  or  sustained  by  the  Church  of  Rome." 
"  Catholic  France  made  this  republic,  aided  by  Catholic 
Irishmen."  These  were  some  of  the  statements  of  history 
proposed  by  the  lecturer.  If  this  orator  will  secure  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  and  undertake  to  prove,  from  profane 
or  sacred  history,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  contemporaneous 
manuscripts,  or  by  well-authenticated  tradition,  that  his 
grandmother  did  not  suck  eggs,  we  bespeak  for  him  a  large 
audience  in  the  interest  of  some  worthy  charity. 


The  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Ohio  toward  the 
Germans  of  that  State  is  not  creditable  to  it,  and  is  less 
creditable  to  that  great  German  element  of  American  citizen- 
ship which  demands  the  kind  of  concession  which  all  parties 
are  required  to  make,  if  they  would  command  the  German 
vote.  What  is  true  of  this  German  class  in  Ohio  is  true  of 
all  the  Northern  States,  and  is  especially  emphatic  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  large,  and,  by  reason  of  its  numbers,  influential 
body  of  beer-drinking  Germans  demands,  as  the  price  of  its 
political  and  party  allegiance,  the  most  liberal  indulgence 
for  the  gratification  of  its  appetite  for  beer.  Its  idea  of  po- 
litical liberty  is  unrestricted  freedom  to  drink  lager.  This 
involves  the  question  of  low  license,  the  right  to  keep  saloons 
open  till  late  hours  of  night,  to  be  served  by  waiter  girls, 
to  celebrate  the  Sabbath  day  in  grove  or  beer-garden,  to  op- 
pose local  option,  and,  by  ail  measures  within  and  without 
the  law,  tp  set  at  defiance  all  legislative  enactments  intended 
to  control,  regulate,  or  limit  the  free  use  of  malt  or  alcoholic 
drink.  This  class  never  rises  above. the  demands  of  its 
stomach,  and  there  has  never  been  a  day  so  dark  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country's  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  never  a  question  so  important,  that  the  issues  involved 
have  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  (to  them)  more  impor- 
tant ones  involved  in  the  price  of  beer  and  the  unrestricted 
opportunity  to  drink  it.  With  the  drinkers  are  the  allied 
financial  interests  of  those  who  brew,  thus  forming  a  political 
combination  which  is  formidable  as  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  two  great  national  parties.  It  is  a  disgraceful 
fact,  disguised  as  it  may  be,  and  is,  under  the  pretense  of 
customs  of  Fatherland,  that  a  foreign  element  should  thus 
combine,  not  only  to  set  at  defiance  popular  opinion,  but  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  laws  made  for  the  regulation  and 
control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The  League  of  Freedom  in  this 
city,  which  was  openly  and  offensively  organized  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Sunday  law,  and 
which  did  defeat  its  operation  by  most  questionable  and 
dangerous  practices,  is  no  credit  to  the  German  citizens  of 
San  Francisco.  Let  us  not  mince  words.  It  is  a  discredit 
to  any  respectable  nationality,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
encouraged  by  anybody  who  claims  to  understand  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship,  and  ought  to 
have  been  denounced  and  discouraged  by  all  parties  claim- 
ing to  have  a  single  spark  of  patriotism  in  their  composition. 
If  the  Democracy  can  gain  power  here  or  elsewhere  by  pan- 
dering to  this  German  beer-drinking  element,  or  to  the  prej- 
udices of  any  other  foreign  class,  we  wish  it  joy  of  its  suc- 
cess, for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that,  loyal  as  we  are 
to  the  Republican  party,  we  should  prefer  to  see  it  go  into  a 
long  minority  than  to  retain  power  by  submitting  to  the  ar- 
rogant dictation  that  is  inspired  by  beer: 


There  are  four  hundred  police  officers  in  San  Francisco. 
This  is  just  twice  as  many  as  there  ought  to  be,  or  that  there 
is  any  use  for.  Whenever  there  is  a  real  danger,  or  when 
ever,  in  the  past  history  of  San  Francisco,  there  has  been,  it 
comes  and  will  come  from  a  foreign  mob.  We  have  an  ele 
ment  among  us  which  delights  in  the  opportunity  to  riot, 
and,  whenever  the  opportunity  is  offered,  will  avail  them 
selves  of  it.  Of  this  class  at  least  one-half  of  the  police  force 
is  composed.  So  that  whenever  danger  occurs,  our  protec- 
tion must  come  from  the  class  of  citizens  whose  lives  and 
property  are  imperiled.  This  class  is  quite  prompt  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  the  rioting  and  disorderly  class,  and  has,  so 
far,  shown  itself  entirely  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  po- 
lice force  should  not  be  permitted  to  bear  arms  on  any  occa- 
sion. There  might  be  a  police  arsenal,  where,  in  case  of  an 
emergency,  arms  might  be  obtained  ;  but  to  allow  the  ordi- 
nary policeman,  in  discharge  of  his  ordinary  duties,  to  carry 
firearms,  is  in  disregard  of  all  propriety,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  As  a  class,  policemen  can  not  be  safely  en- 
trusted with  the  use  of  a  pistol.  The  history  of  the  force 
of  this  city  illustrates  how  often  this  discretionary  power 
has  been  violated,  and  not  a  month  passes  that  there  is  not 
a  brutal  assault  committed  upon  a  citizen.  To  allow  a  po- 
liceman to  shoot  at  a  fugitive  criminal,  one  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  arrest,  or  who,  having  been  arrested,  is  endeav- 
oring to  escape,  is  a  license  to  commit  murder.  The  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  compose  the  police  force,  and  the 
history  of  the  force  for  the  last  thirty  years,  are  conclusive 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  have  never  been  in  any 
foreign  city,  except  that  of  Guaymas  in  Mexico,  where  the 


police  official,  doing  patrol  duty,  went  around  the  streets 
with  a  pistol  strapped  to  his  side.  The  police  force  should 
be  reduced  and  disarmed.  Two  hundred  intelligent  native- 
bom  American  citizens,  with  courage,  judgment,  and  clubs, 
can  keep  this  city  in  better  order  than  it  is  in  now,  with  its  four 
hundred  armed  politicians.  We  should  like  to  have  the  ex- 
periment tried  through  the  moonless  nights  of  one  month. 


We  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  inform  our- 
selves of  the  facts  now  being  developed  in  a  remarkable  trial 
going  on  at  the  little  town  of  Nyiregyhaza,  in  Hungary.  A 
Jewish  family,  with  certain  officials  of  the  synagogue,  are 
charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Christian  girl  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  alleged,  of  obtaining  her  blood  for  use  in  the  religious 
rite  of  the  Passover.  From  the  New  York  Nation  we  print 
the  following  as  the  brief  of  the  facts  so  far  developed  in  the 
trial: 

At  Tisza-Eszlar,  a  village  not  far  from  Tokay,  on  April  r.  1882,  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  a  Christian  servant  girl  fourteen  years  old.  named 
Esther  Solymosi,  was  sent  by  her  mistress  to  a  shop  in  a  neighboring 
village  to  get  some  whitewash  and  painters'  colors.  On  her  way  back 
she  met  her  sister  Sophie,  and  exchanged  some  words  with  her,  but  she 
never  reached  home.  Her  absence  was  remarked  an  hour  or  two  after- 
ward, and  search  was  made  for  her,  but  she  had  disappeared,  and  has 
not  been  seen  alive  to  this  day.  Some  time  afterward,  in  May,  1882,  a 
rumor  sprang  up  that  the  Jews  had  murdered  her.  It  was  said  that 
Moritz  Scharf,  fourteen  years  old,  the  son  of  the  keeper  of  the  syna- 
gogue, Joseph  Scharf,  had  made  to  somebody  a  confession  to  the  effect 
that  Esther  had  been  killed  by  Jews  in  the  synagogue.  This  caused 
great  excitement,  and  the  mother  of  Esther  called  upon  the  district  mag- 
istrate, who  opened  an  investigation  about  a  month  after  the  girl  had 
disappeared.  The  suspected  parties,  as  well  as  the  boy  Moritz  Scharf, 
were  put  in  close  confinement,  and  the  latter  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  On  that  1st  of  April  the  girl  Esther  Solymosi  passed  by  his 
father's  house  ;  his  father  ordered  him  to  call  her  into  the  house  to  ar- 
range some  candlesticks  on  the  wardrobe,  it  being  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
on  which  the  Jews  do  no  work,  and  the  "Sabbath  woman"  of  the 
Scharf  family  having  failed  to  appear.  After  Esther  had  done  this  she 
was  asked  by  another  Jew,  who  had  come  in,  to  go  into  the  synagogue 
for  a  similar  purpose.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Esther  had  en- 
tered the  temple  he  (Moritz)  heard  terrible  cries  coming  from  the  build- 
ing ;  he  went  to  the  door,  which  was  locked,  looked  through  the  key- 
hole, and  saw  Esther  stretched  on  the  floor,  partly  undressed,  two  men 
holding  her  down,  while  another  man  cut  her  throat  with  a  knife  such 
as  is  used  by  Jewish  butchers.  Two  earthen  vessels  were  held  under 
her  throat  to  catch  the  blood  ;  then  the  body  was  dressed  again  and  put 
into  the  vestibule,  where  he  saw  four  Jews  so  surrounding  the  body  as 
to  conceal  it  from  his  view.  Thereupon  he  hurried  into  the  house,  tell- 
ing his  parents  about  it,  but  was  silenced  by  his  mother,  and  finally  one 
of  the  Jews  he  had  observed  in  the  temple  came  in  and  told  him  to  shut 
up  the  synagogue,  which  he  did,  seeing  nothing  of  the  body  nor  any 
traces  of  blood.  A  younger  brother  of  Moritz  Scharf,  Samuel,  five  years 
old,  also  told  his  story,  which,  however,  differed  in  some  important 
points  from  that  of  the  older  boy.  According  to  him,  their  father,  Jo- 
seph Scharf,  had  participated  in  the  murder,  and  he  (Samuel)  and  his 
brother  Moritz  had  held  the  vessels  to  receive  the  blood.  Aside  from 
this,  he  said  only  in  a  general  way  that  Esther  had  been  murdered  by 
his  father  and  other  Jews  during  a  morning  rehearsal  of  the  hymns  and 
prayers  which  were  to  be  used  during  the  Passover.  But  a  stranger 
thing  was  still  to  come.  On  June  18,  1882,  the  body  of  a  girl  was  found 
in  the  river  near  Tisza-Eszlar,  dressed  in  Esther's  clothes,  or  clothes  ex- 
actly like  hers.  This  body  bore  no  marks  of  violence  at  all.  If  this 
was  really  the  body  of  Esther,  the  story  of  the  murder  in  the  synagogue 
was  conclusively  disproved.  Several  persons  in  the  village  recognized 
it  as  the  body  of  Esther,  but  her  mother  and  a  few  others  did  not.  Of 
a  commission  of  physicians  examining  the  body,  several  declared  that 
it  was  the  body  of  a  woman  at  least  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  while 
a  commission  of  university  professors,  subsequently  consulted,  held  that 
it  might  well  be  the  body  of  a  girl  of  fourteen. 

But  then  another  most  startling  piece  of  testimony  came  in.  Some 
raftsman  "  confessed  "  that  on  June  7,  1882,  they  had  been  induced  by 
a  Jewish  raftsman  named  Smilovicz,  who  offered  them  good  pay,  to 
carry  a  dead  body  which  would  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  place  be 
delivered  to  them,  and  that  on  June  n  they  received  that  body  from 
Smilovicz,  and  from  a  dark  woman  about  thirty  years  old,  apparently  a 
Jewess,  a  bundle  of  clothes  in  which  the  body  was  to  be  dressed,  while 
a  handkerchief  with  some  red  and  blue  color  was  to  be  tied  to  its  left 
hand.  The  body,  so  fitted  out,  was  put  in  the  water,  where  it  remained 
several  days  attached  to  the  raft.  It  was  then  produced  by  the  rafts- 
men, who  said  that  they  had  found  it  in  the  river.  The  impression 
made  by  this  confession  was,  of  course,  that  all  this  had  been  arranged 
by  the  Jews  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  in  some  other  way  for  the  dis- 
appearance of  Esther,  and  thus  disproving  the  murder.  Thus  the  case 
appeared  in  the  act  of  accusation.  The  trial  at  once  put  it  in  a  different 
light  The  examination  of  the  witnesses  began  some  time  ago,  and 
was  watched  by  the  Jew-hating  populace  with  the  intensest  excitement. 
Esther's  mother  testified  that  she  knew  the  Jews  had  murdered  Esther, 
for  ' '  God  had  enlightened  her  "  on  that  point.  The  principal  witness, 
the  boy,  Moritz  Scharf,  presented  a  singular  spectacle.  He  refused  to 
testify  in  German,  his  native  tongue,  and  spoke  only  Hungarian,  which 
pleased  the  crowd.  His  testimony  was  given  in  a  low  voice,  a  singing 
tone,  and  always  in  exactly  the  same  forms  of  expression,  as  if  he  were 
reading  or  reciting  something  by  rote.  In  the  cross-examination  he 
stuck  well  to  his  story,  but  many  questions  which  seemed  to  be  unex- 
pected to  him,  he  did  not  answer  at  all,  although  they  bore  upon  points 
which  he  should  have  known.  He  made  several  statements  which 
created  great  sensation.  He  had  been  told  that  " if  he  did  not  tell  the 
truth,  as  he  was  telling  it,  he  would  be  imprisoned  for  life."  If  he  did 
tell  the  truth,  as  he  did,  "  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  would  take  care 
of  him. "  It  was  ' '  part  of  the  religious  law  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Christian 
children  " ;  he  knew  it.  for  "  Catholic  priests  had  told  him  so."  He 
"hated  the  Jews  and  wanted  to  be  a  Jew  no  longer."  He  hated  his 
father  and  his  stepmother  ;  he  had  once  "  thrown  a  knife  at  the  latter, 
and  was  not  sony  for  it"  He  "wanted  to  be  a  Christian."  His  testi- 
mony has  remained  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence.  Some  women 
said  they  had  heard  something  like  a  cry  of  distress  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  synagogue  on  the  day  of  Esther "s  disappearance,  but  they  differed 
about  the  hour,  and  it  seemed  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  ot  them  to 
raise  an  alarm  or  even  to  speak  about  it  at  the  time. 

That  the  Jews  of  the  synagogue  at  Tisza-Eszlar  are  guilty 
of  the  commisson  of  this  offense  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
That  the  Jews  in  any  part  of  the  world  would,  in  this  age, 
murder  a  Christian  girl  for  any  purpose  connected  with  their 
religious  ceremonial  is  exceedingly  improbable.  It  would 
only  be  possible  under  conditions  of  great  bigotry  and  great 
ignorance  ;  and,  if  committed  under  these  conditions,  would 
be  of  no  more  importance  than  any  exceptional  crime  com- 
mitted by  a  religious  fanatic,  in  any  country.  A  monoma- 
niac upon  the  subject  of  religion  killed  his  own  child  in  Cal- 
ifornia this  year.  Last  year  it  was  done  in  Massachusetts. 
This  case  is  laden  with  inherent  improbabilities.  First,  it 
appears  that  Hungary  is  one  of  the  places  where  there  is  a 
Jew-hating  population,  and  where  the  strongest  prejudices 
exist  against  the  Jews.  The  testimony  of  the  brothers  Mor- 
itz and  Samuel  conflicts  in  the  most  essential  particulars. 


According  to  Moritz,  who  saw  the  act  through  a  key-hole,  it 
was  done  by  four  Jews.  If  Samuel's  account  be  true,  it  was 
done  by  the  father,  the  sons  participating.  Moritz  dislikes 
his  father  and  hates  his  step-mother.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
he  has  been  tampered  with.  It  appears  that  torture  is  still 
used  in  Hungary  to  obtain  the  facts,  and  was  in  this  case 
used  upon  the  raftsmen.  It  also  appears  that  the  examining 
judge  who  had  first  jurisdiction  of  the  case  was  over-zealous. 
The  public  prosecutor  is  convinced  that  the  whole  story  is 
the  invention  of  an  artful  boy.  The  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  Esther  Solymosi,  acting  upon  the  diseased  imagina- 
tion of  a  precociously  criminal  mind,  doubtless  prompted 
the  boy  to  support  a  story  which  Jewish  hatred  invented  for 
the  disppearance  of  the  Christian  girl.  To  use  the  blood  of 
children  for  the  performance  of  certain  Mosaic  rites  is  an 
ancient  superstition  among  the  ignorant  in  communities 
where  Judenhotz  is  encouraged.  The  statement  of  the 
Catholic  priest,  that  it  was  a  religious  law  of  the  Jews  to  kill 
Christian  children,  and  of  the  boy,  that  he  "  wanted  to  be  a 
Christian,"  and  "  hated  the  Jews/'  opens  up  suggestions  of  a 
conspiracy  broader  than  appears  on  the  face  of  the  narrative. 
We  should  not  notice  this  case  at  such  length  except  for 
the  interest  it  is  exciting  in  Europe.  It  has  become  a  cause 
celebre,  and  will  not  be  without  beneficial  results,  if,  as  the 
Nationhmts,  it  may  lead  to  a  judicial  investigation  which 
shall  forever  silence  what  every  intelligent  and  just-minded 
person  believes  is  a  scandalous  and  absurd  charge  against 
the  Jews — viz.,  that  they  use  the  blood  of  Christian  children 
for  celebrating  the  religious  rite  of  the  Passover.  The  state 
of  feeling,  as  indicated  by  this  trial,  existing  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  and 
which  periodically  manifests  itself  in  all  countries  which 
Jews  inhabit,  would  be  avoided,  if  Jews  would  meet  Chris- 
tians half  way  in  the  endeavor  to  break  down  the  exclusive- 
ness  with  which  they  environ  themselves.  So  long  as  Jews 
of  superior  intelligence  can  not  worship,  or  eat,  or  marry 
with  the  Christians  with  whom  they  enjoy  social  intercourse 
and  do  business,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  corelig- 
ionists are  suspected  of  secret  criminal  practices  in  the  syn- 
agogues by  the  ignorant  in  Hungary,  or  if  their  society  is  not 
courted  by  the  fashionable  ones  at  Saratoga  or  Santa  Cruz. 
The  exclusiveness  practiced  by  Jews  in  a  republican  com- 
munity, and  in  an  age  when,  under  the  law,  they  are  equal  in 
privileges,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense  in  schools 
common  to  all,  produces  results  which  are  only  uncomforta- 
ble to  themselves,  and  they  may  thank  the  liberality,  the  gen- 
erosity, and  the  intelligence  of  Christians  that  the  same 
causes  do  not  produce  the  same  results  here  as  in  the  coun- 
tries we  have  named. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  telegraph  strikers  still  hold 
bravely  out  We  are  glad  to  think  that  the  moneyed  power 
is  suffering,  and  that  the  Western  Union  monopoly  combi- 
nation is  losing  some  part  of  its  unjustly  extorted  accumula- 
tions. This  skirmish  between  labor  and  capital  ought  to 
have  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  the  business  middle 
class  of  the  country.  Money  should  be  raised  to  encourage 
the  strikers.  This  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  teach  as- 
sociated wealth  that  the  people  are  more  powerful  than  it, 
and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  extortions,  exactions,  and  all  the 
insolence  that  attends  the  abuse  of  corporate  power. 


Information  from  Governor  Stanford  himself  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  he  is  improving  in  health,  and  has 
confidence  in  an  early  and  permanent  restoration.  He  is 
expected  to  return  to  California  in  the  fall. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 
There  is  not  the  least  probability  that  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  will  be  called  to  act  on  the  question  of  the 
fidelity  of  Messrs.  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  to  their  party 
pledges.  There  never  was  any  probability  of  such  an  event. 
Itwas  never  seriously  contemplated  by  any  respectable  leader 
of  the  party.  It  was  a  fraudulent  suggestion  upon  which  it 
was  hoped  that  a  successful  agitation  could  be  based.  It 
was  intended  as  a  bait  for  political  gudgeons.  Governor 
Stoneman  has  too  much  sense,  discretion,  and  policy  ever  to 
have  seriously  contemplated  the  calling  of  an  extra  session. 
It  would  have  been  an  extravagant  and  costly  blunder,  and 
if  it  had  been  called,  Carpenter  and  Humphreys  would  not 
only  not  have  been  censured,  but  their  course  would  have 
been  justified  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  They  have  redeemed  their  pledges,  and  there  is 
no  considerable  number  of  the  well-informed  class  among 
business  men — those  who  have  produce  or  merchandise  to 
transport — either  in  the  Democratic  or  Republican  party, who 
are  prepared  to  say  that  they  have  not  acted  as  honest  and 
honorable  men.  If  the  Legislature  should  be  called  together, 
the  chivalry  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  some  of  its  most 
insolent  leaders,  would  find  themselves  in  a  hornet's  nest. 
There  is  a  feeling  abroad  among  the  rank  and  file  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
dog  not  to  be  much  longer  wagged  by  its  chivaliy  tail.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  cut  off  the  tail.  We  approve  the  idea, 
and  suggest  that  the  knife  enter  just  back  of  the 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEBULAE. 


By  Robert  J.   Burdette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 

There  are  in  Germany  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  gymnastic  societies,  and  the  consumption  every  Sunday 
averages  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two  kegs. 


If  you  may  believe  the  New  York  papers — and  you  may, 
oh,  yes,  you  may;  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  amendments  thereto  place  no  restriction  on  your  cre- 
dulity— a  little  boy  on  Staten  Island  found  a  demijohn  of 
apple-jack,  and  drank  so  much  thereof  as  he  could  hold. 
Then  he  went  in  swimming.  He  stayed  too  long  in  the  wa- 
ter and  was  sun-struck.  When  he  came  out  he  entered  an 
orchard  and  devoured  a  great  quantity  of  green  apples. 
Then  he  drank  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  and  went  to  bed.  Next 
day  he  died.  It  would  seem  that  about  the  easiest  way  to 
kill  a  Staten  Island  boy,  when  he  is  ready  to  kill,  would  be 
to  run  him  into  a  cannon  and  shoot  him  into  the  side  of  a 
mountain. 


Swallows  are  now  used  to  decorate  everything — painted  on 
fans,  embroidered  on  dresses,  enameled  on  buttons,  mounted 
on  bonnets,  and  worked  down  the  inside  of  the  neck  at/ 
nature!.  

The  tradition  of  the  elders  :  My  dear  boy,  if  you  haven't 
time  to  read  this  in  the  original,  and,  as  Captain  Cuttle 
says,  "  Walk  the  same  all  the  days  of  your  life.  Overhaul 
the  catechism  for  that  advice,  and  keep  it." 

"  A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  by 
sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broken." — Proverbs  xv.,  ij. 

"  All  the  days  of  the  afflicted  are  evil,  but  he  that  is  of  a 
merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast." — lb.  xv.,  15. 

"  The  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the  heart,  and  a  good  re- 
port maketh  the  bones  fat." — lb.  xv.,30. 

"  Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honey-comb,  sweet  to  the  soul 
and  health  to  the  bones." — /*.  xvt.,  24. 

"  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken 
spirit  drieth  the  bones." — lb.  xvii.,  22. 

"  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  with  a  furi- 
ous man  thou  shalt  not  go." — lb.  xxii.,  24. 

"  Then  I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better 
thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and  to  be 
merry,  for  that  shall  abide  with  him  of  his  labor  the  days  of 
his  life,  which  God  giveth  him  under  the  sun." — Eccl.viii.,ij. 

"The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,  but  the  fool  walketh 
in  darkness  ;  and  I  myself  perceived  also  that  one  event 
happeneth  to  them  all. 

"  Then  I  said  in  my  heart :  As  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so 
it  happeneth  even  to  me,  and  why  was  I  then  more  wise? 
Then  I  said  in  my  heart  :  This  also  is  vanity. 

"For  there  is  no  remembrance  of  the  wise  more  than  of  the 
fool  forever ;  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to  come 
shall  be  forgotten.  And  how  dieth  the  wise  man  ?  As  the 
fool." — Eccl.  it.,  14,  ij,  16. 

Any  States  in  the  Union  having  "  Favorite  Sons "  will 
please  put  them  in  training  at  once  for  the  November  meet 
of  1884.  The  best  way  to  train  a  "  Favorite  Son"  for  staying 
qualities  is  not  to  send  him  out  of  the  country,  nor  yet  to 
bury  him  in  a  lonely  hermitage,  but  to  teach  him  to  hold  up 
his  head,  look  like  a  man,  and  keep  his  mouth  shut.  If 
pressed  for  time,  omit  the  first  two  details. 


When  a  man  stands  six  feet  in  his  ox,  he  can't  help  being 
a  cow  herd  ?  Or  is  it,  either  ?  That's  not  exactly  the  way  we 
wanted  to  get  it,  but  if  it's  wrong  attribute  it  to  the  head,  and 
not  to  the  heart.  Our  affections  always  point  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  circus-pole,  but  at  times  the  intellectual  strain 
consequent  upon  even  one  small  two-story  joke  overcomes 
us  like  a  summer  cloud.  As  we  fear  it  has  in  the  instance 
of  the  present  paragraph.  Still  there  is  no  use  locking  up 
the  horse  after  the  stable-door  is  stolen. 


sleeping  ? "  Why,  lying  down,  man  alive,  of  course.  Lie 
down  every  time  you  want  a  good  sleep.  The  custom  of 
standing  up  to  sleep  is  only  excusable  when  the  long  prayer 
distances  the  sermon  ;  and  even  then  it  isn't  safe,  for  the 
slumberer  is  liable  to  sway  and  fall  over  the  back  of  the  pew 
in  front  of  him,  to  the  manifest  embarrassment  of  the  people 
into  whose  midst  he  is  thus  somniferously  projected. 


"  Does  a  goose  lay  eggs  ?  "  inquired  Rollo,  one  brisk  morn- 
ing in  breezy  March.  And  Rollo's  father,  sitting  behind  the 
stove,  eating  quinine  with  a  spoon,  and  trying  to  shake  his 
whole  skeleton  out  of  his  pockets,  made  reply  :  "  Yes,  my 
son,  ague  slays  everything.  It  has  slain  your  father." 
Shakes  the  stove  down,  and  rattles  off  to  bed  like  a  crate  of 
crockery  falling  down  stairs. 


FUN  ON  HIGH    OLYMPUS. 

"  Hi-ho  ! "  exclaimed  Hermes,  one  day,  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  with  his  coat  off,  as  usual.  "  Hi-ho  ! "  he  re- 
peated, with  an  air  of  extreme  weariness,  "  the  little  white 
cow's  loose  again." 

"Io  you  one  for  thit,"  whispered  the  father  of  gods  and 
men.     '  Come  hither,  Ganymede.    Give  it  a  name,  Hermes." 

But  ere  the  Edison  of  Olympus  could  express  his  emotion, 
he  was  interrupted  by  Hera,  who  angrily  bade  him  go  and 
find  the  lost  cow. 

"  Find  nothing,"  replied  the  telegrapher  ;  "  you  might  as 
well  send  me  to  look  for  A.  T.  Stewart's  bones.  May  be 
she's  been  '  assisted '  to  America  by  this  time." 

"  I  suppose  she'll  be  on  the  stage,  then,"  said  Apollo,  "  and 
play  Rosalind." 

"  I  gebhardt  up,"  replied  Hermes,  "you'll  have  to  ask  easy 
ones  until  after  the  dog-days." 

"  Where  was  Argus  when  the  cow  got  away  ? "  demanded 
Hera,  who  was  evidently  deeply  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Mycena?  pasture. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mercury,  who  had  been  manifolding  the 
Associated  Press  dispatches  for  so  many  years  that  he  could 
lie  without  winking,  "  he  was  suffering  from  an  attack  ol 
diphtheria.  At  least  he  complained  of  a  soreness  about  his 
throat,  and  said  he  couldn't  swallow,  and  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  breathing.  I  endeavored  to  relieve  this  by 
making  a  tranverse  incision  through  the  sterno-cleido  mas- 
toid muscle,  passing  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  tra- 
chea, emerging  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
The  operation  was  very  successful.  At  least,  he  did  not 
complain  after  it  was  over,  and  seemed  very  quiet  when  I 
left  him." 

"  Argus  was  too  wise  for  ordinary  men,"  said  Aphrodite. 
"  I  never  liked  his  looks." 

"  He  was  fifty  times  two  eyes,  in  fact,"  said  Mars.  "  He 
was  the  greatest  see  faring  man  since  the  Argonautae  sailed 
to  Colchis." 

"He  mica  lived  a  great  while  longer,"  said  Minerva,  "if 
he  had  kept  his  isinglass." 

"  Who  put  him  to  sleep  ? "  asked  Vulcan,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived with  a  choice  invoice  of  two-pronged  thunderbolts  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

"  Hermes  played  '  Grandfather's  Clock'  on  a  reed  organ," 
said  Iris,  "  and  the  poor  man  shut  all  his  eyes  at  once,  and 
tried  to  think  he  was  dead.     Hermes  was  too  fly  for  Argus." 

"How  fly?"  they  asked. 

"  Gad  fly  !"  she  answered  them,  as  she  swept  out  of  sight. 

Loud  laughed  the  gods,  and  when  Ganymede  came  in  with 
a  wine-card,  great  Jove  ordered  nectar  all  round,  which  was 
carefully  compounded,  the  weather  being  warm,  after  the 
following  prescription  : 

ft, — Aqua  pura ;  iced minim. 

Lemonis  naturse slice. 

Sugari  pulv miff. 

Fragaria  Virginiana. unus. 

Mentha some. 

Spiritus  frumenti  optimus quant,  suf. 

Absorb  per  labial  orifice  several  times  per  diem  et  every  noctem  ante 
going  to  somnus. 

And  not  long  after  that  dispatches  from  Egypt  announced 
that  Io  dide  of  potassium. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  instructor  in  Greek  in  Columbia  College, 
has  issued  an  interesting  monograph  on  the  "Greek and  Latin  Inscrip- 
tions on  the  Obelisk-Crab  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York." 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Blockade  and  the  Cruisers  "  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  "  Navy 
in  the  Civil  War  Series."  Its  author  is  Professor  J.  R.  Soley,  who  has 
been  given  free  access  to  all  the  Government  records  in  the  preparation 
of  his  work,  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $x. 

Randolph  Caldecott,  the  clever  draughtsman  who  enlivens  the  mid- 
summer and  Xmas  numbers  of  the  London  Graphic,  has  just  issued  a 
volume  of  ".^Esop's  Fables  with  Modern  Instances."  The  designs  are 
very  amusing  and  spirited.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $2. 

"  A  Tragedy  in  the  Imperial  Harem  at  Constantinople,"  by  Leila- 
Hanoum,  has  just  been  translated  from  the  French  by  General  R.  E. 
Colston,  late  of  the  Khedive's  Egyptian  army.  The  story  deals  with 
Turkish  events  of  the  last  few  vears.  and  possesses  a  striking  plot  Pub- 
lished by  Wm,  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price, 
50  cents. 

Number  three  of  "Topics  of  the  Time  "  is  entitled  "  Studies  in  Lit- 
erature." and  comprises  essays  on  "  American  Literature  in  England," 
"  Hamlet,"  "The  Humorous  in  Literature,"  "The  Bollandists," 
"Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "  Concerning  the  Unknown  Public."  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 


"Inquiries  into  the  Human  Faculty  and  its  Development"  is  the 
latest  work  by  Francis  Galton,  the  well-known  author  of  "Hereditary 
Genius."  Mr.  Galton's  writings  generally  take  the  form  of  magazine 
articles,  and  the  present  volume  is,  to  a  great  extent,  composed  of 
separate  notes  and  observations,  rather  than  a  conclusive  summary. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"Yankee  Doodle,"  the  poem  recently  delivered  by  Robert  Grant,  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Harvard,  has  just  been,  published  in 
neat  pamphlet  form  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.,  Boston.  It  sells  for 
twenty-five  cents.  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  verv  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,"  is  the  youngest  poet  who  has 
yet  read  before  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Just  ten 
years  ago  he  was  poet  of  his  class  at  Harvard.  He  was  married  on  the 
third  of  the  present  month  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  A,  T.  Gait,  of  Mon- 
treal, who  is  a  son  of  John  Gait,  the  famous  English  novelist. 


An  agricultural  correspondent  wants  to  know  how  to  kill 
the  Canada  thistle.  We  don't  think  it  can  be  killed,  but  if 
you  can  manage  to  lend  it  a  couple  of  dollars,  you'll  never 
see  it  about  your  place  again. 


"To  know  how  to  wait./' says  De  Maistre,  "is  the  great 
secret  of  success."  Then  the  tired  man  who  is  looking  for 
the  last  street-car  to  come  along  after  it  has  gone  by  ought 
to  be  president. 

Cloves  grow  on  a  tree  nearly  thirty  feet  high,  and  how  a 
man  only  five  feet  four  can  go  out  of  a  theatre  and  pluck  half 
a  handful  of  them  in  four  minutes  without  a  ladder  is  a  mys- 
tery to  woman.     But  then  man  is  a  mistery,  anyhow. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  organ  ever  brought  to 
this  country  of  America  is  still  in  St.  John's  Chapel  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  It  was  imported  by  Thomas  Brat- 
tle, in  1658.  We  are  glad  to  learn  this,  because  we  had  al- 
ways maintained  and  believed  that  the  original  Brattle  organ 
was  the  one  now  used  in  our  boarding-house,  sacred  to  l(  Mol- 
lie  darling"  and  the  asthma.  We  admit  that  we  have  been 
in  error,  but  we  will  still  enter  our  boarding-house  organ  as 
sure  for  a  good  second,  anyhow. 


It  just  discourages  a  man  running  a  little  country  weekly 
— office  under  a  tree  five  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor  ; 
type  in  a  coffee  sack,  and  cases  chalked  out  on  the  floor  ; 
turned  tis  for  w's,  and  a  font  of  old-style  longy°s  for_/%  two- 
line  pica  ray  shade  for  job  display,  and  the  old-time  boot- 
and-shoe  cut  for  everything,  from  a  circus  poster  down  to  a 
church  notice — to  read  that  often  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  orders  its  blanks  printed  in  lot  of  ten  mill- 
ions. Never  mind.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and 
maybe  the  man  under  the  tree  will  come  in  for  a  sand-lot. 


A  shapely  girl  appeared  at  a  fifth-story  window  in  Boston. 
Her  long  hair  was  loose,  and  her  gown  was  white,  so  that  to 
the  uncritical  eye  she  looked  like  a  person  right  from  bed  ; 
but  she  wore  shoes  and  stockings,  as  was  subsequently  ob- 
served, and  there  were  numerous  touches  of  a  careful  toilet. 
However,  she  fairly  represented  a  girl  hastity  aroused  from 
sleep  by  fire.  Her  movements  were  rapid,  too,  and  her  man- 
ner wild.  She  flung  open  the  sash  and  climbed  out  on  the 
sill.  The  square  fronting  the  building  was  almost  instantly 
crowded.  With  a  shrill  cry,  she  dropped  herself.  A  thrill 
of  horror  ran  through  the  multitude.  But  the  girl  was  not 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  sidewalk.  She  descended  with  great 
but  harmless  celerity  into  the  arms  of  a  man,  who  began  at 
once  to  expatiate  upon  the  merits  of  his  device,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  single  wire,  attached  to  a  kind  of  harness,  and 
pulled  out  from  a  box  by  the  weight  of  the  person  hitched  to 
it.  The  girl  was  liked,  but  nobody  cared  anything  about  the 
apparatus,  and  its  ingenious  exhibitor  did  not  make  a  single 
sale,  the  people  disappearing  as  soon  as  she  did. 


Miscellany:    May  Laffan,  the  Irish  novelist,  has  been  married  to  a 

Scotch  professor  named  MacNabb. A  cloud  has  darkened  the 

mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Ram6e,  better  known  as  "  Ouida."    She 

is,  in  consequence,  strictly  secluded. Monsieur  Rajon's  etching  of 

F.  W.  Burton's  portrait  of  George  Eliot  is  now  on  sale  in  London. 
The  proofs  on  vellum  are  five  guineas,  the  prints  are  one  guinea,  and 
the  proofs  on  Japanese  paper,  £3  3s.  The  picture  is  said  to  be  thor- 
oughly characteristic. About   twelve  thousand    copyrights   have 

been  issued  at  Washington  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Many  of  these 
have  been  for  compilations  and  reprints. It  is  believed  that  Mon- 
sieur Ernest  Reuan  will  be  the  successor  of  Edouard'LabouIaye  as  the 
administrator  of  the  College  de  France.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
this  college  has  been  directed  by  one  of  the  professors  elected  by  his 

colleagues. Miss  Louisa  Alcott's  first  story  brought  her  only  five 

dollars. The  little  souvenirs  of  Heinrich  Heine,  recently  published 

in  Paris,  have  excited  much  gossip,  for  they  contain  many  indiscretions 
about  people  who  were  prominent  in  Heine's  time,  and  who  are  still  liv- 
ing.  The  London  Lancet,  after  an  examination  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Lord  Byron's  death,  concludes  that  the  old-fashioned  physi- 
cians killed  him. Martin  Luther's  own  Bible  is  in  the  Berlin  Mark- 

ish  Museum.  The  title  page  contains  ;  "  If  thv  word,  O  Lord,  did  not 
comfort  me,  I  should  perish  in  misery.     1542.     Mart.  Luther,  D." 


Americans,  remarks  the  London  World,  are  speaking  en- 
thusiastically about  the  open-handed  hospitality  of  their  rep- 
resentative in  London,  Mr.  Lowell.  Never  since  the  days 
when  the  smokeless  chimneys  of  Edwards  Pierrepont  loomed 
over  Cavendish  Square  has  there  been  such  a  warm  expres- 
sion of  feeling.  And  it  is  well  merited,  for  on  at  least  two 
occasions  in  the  year  the  minister  and  his  spouse  receive 
"their  countrymen  and  countrywomen"  in  Lowndes  Square 
between  the  hours  of  three  and  six.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  generous  affability?     How  is  that  for  high? 


A  d'stressed  inquirer,  who  has  been  reading  what  the  doc- 
tors say  about  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  positions, 
^:s  to  know  "which  we  think  is  the  correct  position  in 


Pius  VII.,  when  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau,  disconcerted 
the  emperor  by  placid  sarcasm.  Napoleon,  who  was  talk- 
ing on  the  Concordat,  had  worked  himself  into  a  great  ex- 
citement and  stamped  about  the  room  unfolding  his  scheme 
for  a  Gallican  church.  The  Pope  waited  until  he  paused  for 
breath,  and  then  uttered  the  one  word,  Comediante  /  Utter- 
ly maddened  at  this  the  emperor  shook  his  fist,  yelled,  and 
swore ;  but  the  Pontiff's  only  answer  was  to  smile  with  a 
pitying  sweetness  as  he  whispered,  Tra%ediante  / 


August  Magazines  :  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  opens  with  an  arti- 
cle by  Doctor  Nathan  Allen,  on  "  Changes  in  New  England  Popula- 
tion." Other  papers  are  :  "  The  Anarchy  of  Modern  Politics,"  by  W. 
D.  LeSueur  ;  "  Rank  and  Title,"  by  F.  D.  Y.  Carpenter  ;  "  On  Radi- 
ation," by  Professor  John  Tyndall ;  "The  Little  Missouri  Bad  Lands," 
by  Professor  T.  H.  McBride  ;  "Technical  Education,"  by  A.  Curtis 
Bond;  "The  Remedies  of  Nature— Climatic  Fevers,"  by  Felix  L.  Os- 
wald ;  "Association  of  Colors  with  Sounds,"  by  Henri  de  Parville  ; 
"  The  Formation  of  Sea- Waves,"  by  Emile  Sorel ;   "  Mental  Capacity 

of    the    Elephant,"    by  WjJHiam   T.    Hornaday. The   Overland 

Monthly  contains,  among  other  articles,  "A  Drama  in  Dreamland, "  by 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard  ;  "  An  Episode  of  Old  Mendocino"  ;  "  Cal- 
ifornia Cereals,"  by  Joseph  Hutchinson  ;  "Guppy's Daughter, "an illus- 
trated story,  by  Charles   H.  Shinn  ;  and  "A  Proud   Woman,"  by  R. 

S.  Smith. Macmillan 's  opens  with  the  continuation  of  Mrs.  Oli- 

phant's  delightful  "The  Wizard's  Son."  Among  other  papers  are 
"State  Socialism,"  by  Henry  Fawcett ;  "The  Forms  and  History  of 
the  Sword,"  by  Frederick  Polluck  ;  "  The  Fisheries  Exhibit,"  by  F.  B. 
Zuicke ;  and  another  installment  of  Julian  Hawthorne's  "Fortune's 
Fool." The  North  American  Review  for  August  opens  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  "  Moral  Instruction  in  the  Public  Schools," 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  R.  Heber  Newton  and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Francis  L. 
Patton.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  exposeses  the  tricks  and  frauds  of  specula- 
tion in  grain.  "  Women  in  Politics"  is  by  ex -Surgeon-General  Will- 
iam A.  Hammond.  Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker  reviews  Henry  George's 
"  Social  Fallacies."  The  evils  resulting  from  "  Crude  Methods  of  Leg- 
islation "  are  pointed  out  by  Simon  Sterne.  Charles  F.  Wingate  writes 
ot  "  The  Unsanitary  Homes  of  the  Rich,"  and  there  is  a  joint  discus- 
sion of  "Science  and  Prayer,"  by  President  Galusha  Anderson  and 
Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman. 

Announcements  :  Mr.  Howells,  while  in  Venice,  wrote  some  Tuscan 
articles,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  with  etchings  by  a  young  artist  whom 

he  has  with  him. Under  the  head  of  "America  not  Discovered 

by  Columbus,"  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  publish  a  book  written  by  Professor 
Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  to  show  the  early  discoveries  and  explorations 

by  the  Norsemen. D.  R.  Locke,  or  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  tells 

a  Chicago  reporter  that  he  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  Boston 
publishing  firm  to  make  one  trip  a  year  for  eight  years  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  write  a  humorous  volume  for  every  trip. The  edition 

de  luxe  of  ' '  The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift, "  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  are  to  publish  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Beckers  &  Son  of  Lon- 
don, is  in  nineteen  volumes,  and  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  sets  will  be 

issued. "  Vernon  Lee  "  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  writer  who  has, 

within  a  year,  come  rapidly  to  the  front  among  contributors  to  the  best 

English  periodicals. The  writer  is  said  to  be  a  young  lady,  which 

makes  all  the  more  remarkable  her  articles  on  philosophy,  science,  and 

art. Remington  &  Co.,  have  just  brought  out  "  Living  London," 

by  George  Augustus  Sala,  who  has  dedicated  his  book  to  the  Countess 

of  Roseberry,  with  whom  the  author  is  intimate. The  firm  of  Joseph 

Baer  &  Co.  of  Paris  has  undertaken  to  issue  a  general  encyclopaedia  in 
French,  the  articles  of  which  will  be  written  by  the  best-known  special- 
ists.  Professor  Hardy's  engaging  novel,  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  is 

to  be  reprinted  in  London  by  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  who  liked  the  story 
so  well  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  very  slight  control  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  international  copyright,  it  is  possible  to  give 

them. M.  Paul  Ollendorff  has  lately  published  in  Paris  one  of  the 

most  successlul  books  of  the  season,   "  La  Comtesse  Sarah,"  by  M. 

Georges  Ohnet,  the  author  if  "  Serge  Panine." We  may  shortly 

see  an  interesting  publication  on  illuminations  in  Hebrew  manuscripts 
withjac-similes,  by  M.  Stassow,  of  St.  Petersburg.  If  an  exchange  is 
not  mistaken,  the  earliest  specimens  of  illuminated  initials  in  biblical 
MS.  exist  at  St,  Petersburg — specimens  which  seem  apparently  to  be 
connected  with  the  Byzantine  style. 
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THREE    CENTURIES    OF    MURDER. 


The  Bnccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  and  the  Brigands  of  the  Land. 


The  second  volume  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft's  "  History  of 
the  Pacific  States  of  North  America"  has  just  been  issued. 
It  is  also  second  in  the  Central  American  subdivision.  The 
period  comprised  stretches  from  1530  to  1S00— two  hundred 
and  seventy  years  of  conquest,  violence,  and  piracy.  Ad- 
venturers, greedy  for  gold,  rushed  into  the  new  lands,  and 
with  fire  and  sword  tore  from  the  inhabitants  the  wealth 
which  they  in  turn  were  forced  to  surrender  to  murderous 
buccaneers.  The  first  chapter  opens  with  Pizarro's  conquest 
of  Peru.  The  historian  has  far  less  leniency  for  Pizarro  than 
the  Spanish  conqueror  has  received  at  the  hands  of  other 
writers  : 

His  origin  was  of  the  lowest.  Born  in  bastardy,  he  was  laid  by  his 
mother  on  the  church  steps,  whence  he  was  taken  by  a  swineherd  to  be 
suckled  by  a  sow.  Escaping  this  master,  he  fled  to  Seville,  and  lived 
no  one  knows  how,  until  he  took  ship  to  Santo  Domingo,  no  one  knows 
when.  Thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his  assassination,  his  merciless 
courage  found  congenial  occupation ;  neither  his  ignorance,  nor  his 
beastly  instincts,  nor  his  infamous  cruelty  and  treachery  standing  in  the 
way  of  fame  and  fortune.  Innately  he  was  the  coarsest  of  all  the  con- 
querors. I  have  not  seen  of  his  a  single  noble  sentiment  expressed  or 
a  single  noble  action  recorded.  The  Christianity  which,  as  a  Spaniard, 
he  was  obliged  to  wear,  had  in  it  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  piety  or 
pity,  and  the  civilization  under  which  his  genius  grew  developed  in  him 
only  the  savage  cunning  which  he  afterward  displayed  when  in  pursuit 
of  human  prey.  Under  this  same  influence  Cortes  and  other  captains 
of  a  generous,  lordly  nature  might  wade  through  horrors  to  a  deter- 
mined goal,  while  appalling  tragedies  and  blood-reeking  treacheries 
were  not  what  their  souls  delighted  in.  But  incarnate  vulgarity  was 
Francisco  Pizarro,  and  a  devouring  sea  of  iniquity,  beside  whom  beasts 
were  heavenly  beings  ;  for  when  man  sinks  to  his  lowest,  we  must  enter 
the  domain  of  hideous  fancy  to  find  his  prototype. 

In  1524,  Pizarro,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-three 
without  any  particular  distinction  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  of  good  stuff  for  the  executioner  of  an  unscrupulous 
Spanish  government,  being  brave,  obedient,  merciless,  and 
remorseless,  resolved  to  undertake  a  grand  expedition  from 
Panama  toward  the  unknown  southern  lands.  Through  the 
good  offices  of  Father  Luque  (acting  vicar  at  Panama)  with 
the  governor,  Pedrarias,  he  obtained  the  official  approval. 
The  priest  advanced  the  funds,  and  Pizarro  sailed  from 
Panama  in  a  small  caravel,  accompanied  by  one  hundred 
followers.  His  faithful  lieutenant,  Almargo,  followed  with 
another  vessel  soon  after.  But  this  first  exhibition  was  a 
failure,  and  not  until  two  years  after  did  Pizarro  sail  beyond 
the  equator.  One  of4iis  captains,  Ruiz,  who  was  in  advance 
of  the  little  fleet,  returned  to  the  commander  with  strange 
news.  He  had  discovered  a  people  with  more  culture  and 
opulence  than  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Indies : 

Among  other  wonderful  objects  which  he  had  seen  was  a  large  trading 
balsa,  or  raft,  made  by  lashing  together  with  vines  porous  timbers, 
which  were  overlaid  with  a  floor  of  reeds,  and  navigated  by  lateen  sails. 
The  people  of  the  raft  displayed  spun  and  raw  wool,  and  scales  for 
weighing  gold,  while  those  upon  the  shore  ran  to  and  fro,  leaping  and 
shouting  to  the  homeless  wanderers,  the  hairy  exiles,  children  of  the 
sea-foam,  descendants  of  the  sun — as  they  called  the  glittering  serpents 
that  were  so  soon  to  envenom  their  land. 

Pizarro  pushed  onward  and  soon  saw  the  land  for  himself. 
The  result  was  that  he  decided  to  visit  Spain  in  order  to  pro- 
cure money  and  an  invader's  commission  from  the  king. 
This  was  accomplished,  and  in  1531,  accompanied  by  his 
four  evil  brothers,  he  reached  Peru  with  a  small  force  of 
about  two  hundred  men.  He  found  a  gratifying  condition 
of  affairs.  Civil  war  existed  among  rival  claimants  for  the 
throne : 

Tradition  refers  the  aborigines  of  Peru  to  a  time  when  the  entire  land 
was  divided  into  petty  chiefdoms,  composed  of  wild  men,  who,  like 
wild  beasts,  roamed  primeval  forests.  After  the  lapse  of  ages,  time 
marking  no  improvement,  there  appeared  one  day  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
Titicaca  two  personages,  male  and  female,  Manco  Capac  and  Mama 
Ocollo,  of  majestic  mien  and  clad  in  glistening  whiteness.  They  de- 
clared themselves  children  of  the  sun,  sent  by  the  parent  of  light  to  en- 
lighten the  human  race.  From  Lake  Titicaca  they  went  northward  a 
ft:  v  leagues  and  founded  the  city  of  Cuzco,  whither  the  chiefs  through- 
cr.it  that  region  assembled  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
celestial  visitants.  Under  the  instruction  of  Manco  Capac  the  men  be- 
crme  skilled  in  agriculture  ;  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  women  domestic 
arts,  and  the  migratory  clans  of  the  western  slope  of  the  cordillera  thus 
became  cemented  under  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  heavenly  teachers. 
Originally  the  dominion  of  Manco  Capac  extended  no  more  than  eight 
leagues  from  Cuzco,  but  in  the  twelve  succeeding  reigns,  which  formed 
the  epoch  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  the  empire  of  the  incas, 
or  lords  of  Peru,  was  greatly  extended.  It  naturally  followed  from  their 
celestial  origin  and  superior  intelligence  that  the  incas  were  adored  as 
divinities,  as  well  as  obeyed  as  sovereigns.  Not  alone  their  person,  but 
everything  coming  beneath  their  touch  was  sacred.  Their  blood  was 
never  contaminated  by  mortal  intermixtures,  and  their  dress  it  was  un- 
lawful for  any  to  assume.  The  empire  under  Huayna  Capac,  twelfth 
monarch  from  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty,  embraced  more  than  five 
hundred  leagues  of  western  sea  coast,  and  extended  to  the  summit  of 
the  Andes.  This  politic  and  war-like  prince  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1526.  His  father,  Tupac  Inca  Yupanqui,  during  whose 
reign  the  imperial  domain  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Quito 
on  the  one  side  and  Chile  on  the  other,  exhibited  martial  and  adminis- 
trative talents  of  a  high  order.  This  vast  inheritance,  together  with  the 
wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  father,  descended  to  the  son.  In  addition  to 
a  wife,  who  was  also  his  sister,  Huayna  Capac  had  many  concubines. 
The  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  son  of  his  sister-wife,  was  named  Huascar; 
next  to  him  as  heir  apparent  stood  Manco  Capac,  son  of  another  wife, 
who  was  his  cousin.  But  his  favorite  son  was  Atahualpa,  whose  mother 
was  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  last  reigning  monarch  of  Quito,  and 
concubine  of  Huayna  Capac.  From  boyhood  Atahualpa  had  been  the 
constant  companion  of  his  father,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  contrary  to 
custom,  divided  the  realm,  or  ordered  rather  that  Quito,  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  his  vanquished  ancestors,  should  be  given  to  Atahualpa, 
while  all  the  rest  should  belong  to  Huascar.  Four  years  of  tranquillity 
elapsed,  and  the  impolitic  measure  of  Huayna  Capac  bid  fair  to  prove 
successful  Huascar  was  satisfied,  and  bis  brother  appeared  content 
But  now  a  martial  spirit  was  manifest  in  Atahualpa.  Gradually  draw- 
ing to  his  standard  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian  army,  he  marched  against 
Huascar.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  struggle  that  the  Spaniards 
gathered  before  Tumbez  bent  on  plunder.  We  see  clearly  now,  that 
had  they  attempted  invasion  before  the  opening  of  the  war  between  the 
rival  brothers,  their  effort  would  have  been  what  it  appeared  to  be, 
chimerical  and  absurd.  But  these  few  swift  years  had  ripened  this  land 
for  hellish  purposes,  and  the  demons  were  already  knocking  at  the  door. 

With  no  opposition,  Pizarro  penetrated  to  Caxamalca, 
where  were  encamped  King  Atahualpa  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men.  Hernando,  Pizarro's  brother,  was  dis- 
patched to  parley  with  the  Peruvians  : 

The  inca  is  discovered  seated  on  an  ottoman  in  front  of  his  tent,  and 
surrounded  by  groups  of  courtiers,  while  beautiful  damsels  in  brilliant 
attire  flit  about  the  grounds.  Elegance,  discipline,  and  the  profound 
deference  of  the  nobles  toward  their  chief  are  apparent  at  the  first  glance. 
The  inca,  although  arrayed  less  gaudily  than  his  attendants,  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  famous  imperial  head-dress,  or  borla,  worn  by  Pe- 


ruvian monarchs  in  place  of  a  crown,  consisting  of  a  crimson  woolen 
fringe,  which  Oviedo  describes  as  a  tassel  of  the  width  of  the  hand,  and 
about  one  span  in  length,  gathered  upon  the  crown  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
brush,  the  fringe  descending  over  the  forehead  down  to  the  eyes,  and 
partially  covering  them,  so  that  the  wearer  can  scarcely  see  without  rais- 
ing the  lower  part  of  it  with  his  hand.  When  informed  that  a  brother 
of  the  Spanish  captain  has  arrived,  Atahualpa  raises  his  eyes  and  speaks : 
"Say  to  your  commander  that  to-day  I  fast,  but  to-morrow  I  will  visit 
him  at  Caxamalca."  Hereupon  the  ambassadors  turn  to  depart;  but 
the  inca,  slow  to  speak,  is  slower  still  to  cease  speaking,  and  the  Span- 
iards are  motioned  to  pause.  '"My  cacique  Mayzabilica  informs  me," 
continues  Atahualpa,  "  that  the  Christians  are  cowards,  and  not  invin- 
cible as  they  would  make  us  believe ;  for  on  the  banks  of  the  Turicara 
he  himself  had  killed  three  Spaniards  and  a  horse  in  revenge  for  out- 
rages on  his  people."  Checking  his  rising  choler  with  the  thought  of 
the  stake  for  which  he  played,  Hernando  Pizarro  explains:  "Your 
chieftain  tells  you  false  when  he  says  that  the  Christians  dare  not  fight, 
or  even  that  they  can  be  overcome.  Ten  horsemen  are  enough  to  put 
to  flight  ten  thousand  of  the  men  of  Mayzabilica.  My  brother  comes  to 
offer  terms  of  amity.  If  you  have  enemies  to  be  subdued  direct  us  to 
them,  and  we  will  prove  the  truth  of  this  I  s&y."  With  an  incredulous 
smile  Atahualpa  drops  the  subject  and  offers  refreshments  to  his  visitors. 
But  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  another  scene. 
Hernando  de  Soto  is  an  expert  horseman  and  superbly  mounted.  He 
marks  the  smile  of  incredulity  with  which  the  broad  boast  of  his  com- 
rade had  been  received  by  the  Peruvians,  and  in  order  to  inspire  a  more 
healthful  terror,  he  drives  his  iron  heel  into  the  flanks  of  his  impatient 
steed,  and  darting  off  at  full  speed,  sweeps  round  in  graceful  curves, 
prancing,  leaping,  running;  then  riding  off  a  little  distance  h^  wheels 
and  dashes  straight  toward  the  royal  pavilion.  The  nobles  throw  up 
their  hands  to  shield  the  sacred  person  of  the  inca ;  a  moment  after  they 
fly  in  terror.  But  when  with  one  more  bound  the  horse  would  be  upon 
the  monarch,  the  rider  reins  back  the  animal  to  a  dead  stop.  Not  the 
twitching  of  a  muscle  is  discernible  in  the  features  of  the  inca  ;  though, 
for  their  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  we  are  told  that  the 
nobles  next  day  suffered  death. 

Pizarro  had  a  devilish  scheme.  He  invited  the  inca  to  a 
feast,  and,  with  audacious  perfidy,  he  planned  to  strike  a 
blow  which  should  solve  the  problem  without  delay.  Ata 
hualpa  came  to  the  Spanish  camp  with  several  thousand  fol- 
lowers, and  entered  the  public  plaza  in  grand  state  : 

Profound  quiet  fills  the  place,  and  so  hidden  behind  the  forms  of  his 
own  swarthy  warriors  are  the  few  Spaniards  appearing  that  Atahualpa, 
without  descending  from  the  litter,  casts  about  him  an  inquiring  glance 
and  asks  an  attendant,  "  Have  the  strangers  fled  ?  "  At  this  moment  a 
priest,  Vicente  de  Valverde,  accompanied  by  the  interpreter,  emerges 
trom  one  of  the  halls.  In  one  hand  he  bears  a  Bible  and  in  the  other  a 
crucifix.  Approaching  the  royal  litter,  the  ecclesiastic  harangues  the 
inca,  beginning  with  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  creation,  redemption, 
and  delegation  of  authority,  and  ending  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity, 
as  manifest  in  the  person  of  the  pirate  Pizarro.  The  contemptuous 
smile  which  mounts  the  features  of  the  inca  at  the  opening  of  the  ad- 
dress, changes  to  looks  of  dark  resentment  as  he  is  told  to  renounce  his 
faith  and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Spain.  "  Your 
sovereign  may  be  great,"  he  exclaims,  fiie  flashing  from  his  eye,  "  but 
none  is  greater  than  the  inca.  I  will  be  tributary  to  no  man.  As  for 
your  faith,  you  say  your  god  was  slain,  and  by  men  whom  he  bad 
made.  Mine  lives  "  (pointing  proudly  to  the  setting  sun)  "omnipo- 
tent in  the  heavens.  Your  pope  must  be  a  fool  to  talk  of  giving  away 
the  property  of  others."  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  demands  : 
'■  By  what  authority  do  you  speak  thus  to  me  ?  "  The  priest  places  in 
his  hand  the  Bible.  "  In  this,"  he  says,  "  is  given  all  that  is  requisite 
for  man  to  know. "  The  inca  takes  the  book  and  turns  the  leaves.  "It 
tells  me  nothing,"  he  exclaims.  Then,  exasperated  by  what  he  deems 
intentional  insult,  he  throws  the  book  upon  the  ground,  saying :  "  You 
shall  dearly  pay  for  this  indignity,  and  for  all  the  injuries  you  have  done 
in  my  dominions."  It  is  enough,  God  and  the  king  rejected,  and  the 
holy  evangelists  trampled  under  foot.  "  Why  do  you  delay  ?  "  cries  the 
enraged  monk  to  Pizarro,  as  he  picks  up  the  sacred  volume.  "  In  Gcd's 
name,  at  them  1  Kill  the  impious  dogs  1  "  The  zealous  commander 
needs  no  second  exhortation.  Unfurling  a  white  banner,  the  signal  for 
assault,  he  springs  from  his  retreat ;  the  sentinel  in  the  tower  discharges 
his  musket,  and  loud  rings  the  war-cry,  "Santiago  1"  as  every  Spaniard 
rushes  to  the  charge.  The  carnage  is  fearful.  And  above  all  the  din 
of  slaughter  is  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  the  man  of  God,  crying  to  the 
soldiers :  "Thrust !  thrust  1  thrust  with  the  points  of  your  swords  ;  lest 
by  striking  you  break  your  weapons  1 "  When  the  first  fierce  charge  is 
made,  Pizarro,  who,  with  twenty  chosen  men,  had  assumed  the  task  of 
capturing  the  inca,  rushes  for  the  royal  litter  ;  but  quick  as  are  then- 
movements,  the  devoted  followers  of  Atahualpa  are  before  him,  and, 
crowding  round  their  imperilled  sovereign,  struggle  to  shield  his  person. 
As  one  drops  dead  another  hastens  to  take  his  place.  Each  one  of 
Pizarro's  guard  strives  for  the  honor  of  the  capture  ;  but  for  a  time  they 
are  prevented  by  the  surges  of  the  crowd,  which  carry  the  monarch 
hither  and  thither,  and  by  the  desperate  defense  made  by  the  Peruvians. 
Fearful  lest  in  the  darkness,  which  is  now  coming  on,  the  victims  should 
escape,  one  of  the  Spaniards  strikes  with  his  sword  at  the  inca.  In 
warding  off  the  blow,  Pizarro  receives  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand  ;  then 
threatening  death  to  any  who  offer  violence  to  Atahualpa,  he  hews  his 
way  though  the  fortress  of  faithful  hearts  which  guard  the  royal  person, 
and  thrusting  his  sword  into  the  bearers  of  the  litter,  brings  down  the 
monarch,  whom  he  catches  in  his  arms.  The  borla  is  torn  from  Ata- 
hualpa's  forehead,  and  he  is  led  away  to  the  fortress,  where  he  is  mana- 
cled and  placed  under  a  strong  guard.  Meanwhile  the  butchery  con- 
tinues in  and  beyond  the  plaza.  And  in  the  slaughter  of  about  five 
thousand  men,  which  occupied  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  it  is  said 
that  no  Spanish  blood  was  spilled  save  that  drawn  from  the  hand  of 
Pizarro  by  one  of  his  own  men. 

In  1572,  Francis  Drake  made  his  first  marauding  ex- 
pedition to  the  Spanish  Indies.  He  cruised  up  and  down 
the  isthmus,  plundering  towns  and  slaughtering  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  a  retaliation  for  the  disastrous  Hawkins  expedition 
several  years  before.  The  treasure  he  captured  was  enor- 
mous.    Drake  made  a  foot  journey  far  inland  : 

The  expedition  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  they 
had  been  promised  a  view  of  the  "  North  Sea,  whence  they  came,  and 
of  the  South  Sea,  whither  they  were  going."  Aided  by  one  of  the  cim- 
arrones,  Drake  climbed  a  tall  tree,  in  whose  trunk  steps  had  been  cut 
almost  to  the  top,  and  where,  supported  by  the  upper  limbs,  a  bower 
had  been  built  large  enough  to  contain  a  dozen  men.  From  this  eyrie 
he  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  great  southern  ocean  over  whose  waters 
the  English  flag  had  never  yet  been  unfurled.  It  is  said  that  he  here  con- 
ceived the  project  which  a  few  years  later  was  carried  to  completion — 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  ;  and  as  dreams  of  fame  and  vast 
achievement  were  mingled  with  visions  of  gold-bearing  lands,  and  of 
Spanish  galleons  deep  laden  with  the  weight  of  treasure,  he  besought  God 
"  to  give  him  life  and  leave  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  those  seas."  The 
aid  ot  the  Almighty  was  never  invoked  or  given  for  the  furtherance  of 
more  iniquitous  measures. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  scourges  were  the  pirates  who 
infested  every  bay  and  inlet.  They  were  of  all  nationalities, 
but  especially  French  and  English,  and  in  most  cases  pur- 
sued their  schemes  under  the  approval  of  their  respective 
governments  : 

Though  they  were  regarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  foes,  they  were  es- 
teemed by  other  European  nations  as  allies  and  champions,  and  so  rapid 
was  the  growth  of  their  settlements  that  in  1541  we  find  governors  ap- 
pointed, and  at  San  Cristobal  a  govern  or- general,  named  De  Poincy,  in 
charge  of  the  French  filibusters,  in  the  Indies.  During  that  year  Tor- 
tuga  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops,  and  the  English  were  driven  out, 
both  from  that  islet  and  from  Santo  Domingo,  securing  harborage  else- 
where in  the  islands.  Nevertheless,  corsairs  of  both  nations  often  made 
common  cause  ;  and  in  1654  a  large  party  of  buccaneers  and  filibusters, 
ascending  a  river  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  plundered 
the  settlement  of  Nueva  Segovia.  In  the  same  year  Tortuga  was  again 
recaptured  by  the  Spaniards,  but  in  1660  fell  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;  and  in  their  conquest  of  Jamaica,  in  1655,  the  British 


troops  were  reinforced  by  a  large  party  of  buccaneers.  The  monarchs, 
both  of  England  and  France,  but  especially  the  former,  connived  at,  and 
even  encouraged,  the  freebooters,  whose  services  could  be  obtained  in 
time  of  war,  and  whose  actions  could  be  disavowed  in  time  of  peace. 
Thus  buccaneer,  filibuster,  and  sea-rover  were  for  the  most  part  at  leisure 
to  hunt  wild  cattle,  and  to  pillage  and  massacre  the  Spaniards  wherever 
they  found  an  opportunity.  The  dress  of  the  buccaneers  consisted  of  a 
shirt  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  animal,  pantaloons  of  leather, 
if  possible  filthier  than  the  shirt,  shoes  of  rawhide,  and  a  hat  without  ■ 
rim.  All  goods,  other  than  articles  of  virtu,  were  held  in  common  ; 
and  as  life  was  precarious,  half  of  them  at  least  being  sure  to  die  in  the 
Indies,  each  chose  a  comrade  with  whom  property  of  every  description 
was  shared.  Though  without  laws  or  religion  they  had  few  disputes, 
and  those  were  readily  adjusted.  They  were  governed  by  a  rough  code, 
established  by  themselves,  and  there  were  not  wanting  among  them 
those  who  displayed,  though  usually  in  a  brutal  fashion,  the  possibilities 
of  a  better  nature. 

One  of  the  most  savage  of  these  corsairs  was  Henry  Mor- 
gan, a  Welshman  of  fearless  bravery  and  heartless  cruelty. 
Among  his  most  important  feats  was  the  capture  of  Porto- 
bello.  At  the  first  assault  he  was  unsuccessful.  But  he  soon 
hit  upon  an  awful  expedient  : 

He  caused  a  number  of  priests  and  nuns  to  be  seized  and  dragged 
from  their  cloisters,  and,  ordering  scaling-ladders  to  be  made  wide  enough 
for  several  to  mount  abreast,  bid  his  prisoners  fix  them  against  the  cas- 
tle walls,  thinking  thus  to  shield  his  men  from  the  weapons  of  the  Span- 
iards. Driven  forward  at  the  point  of  sword  and  pike,  the  captives 
came  up  close  to  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  be- 
sought the  governor,  by  all  the  saints,  to  surrender,  and  save  his 
life  and  their  own  ;  but  orders  were  given  to  spare  none  who  came  near 
the  walls.  Priest  and  nun  were  crushed  beneath  falling  rocks  or  shot 
down  without  mercy,  and  numbers  were  killed  before  the  ladders  could 
be  adjusted.  When  at  last  the  task  was  accomplished,  the  buccaneers 
swarmed  up  to  the  assault ;  and  though  many  were  hurled  down  by  the 
defenders,  others  held  their  footing  on  the  parapet,  and,  after  plying  the 
garrison  with  hand-grenades  and  pots  of  powder  containing  lighted 
fuses,  leaped  down,  with  sword  and  pistol,  in  their  midst.  The  Span- 
iards then  threw  down  their  arms  and  craved  for  mercy.  Soon  after 
nightfall  the  invaders  held  entire  possession  of  the  city.  They  placed 
their  own  wounded  in  comfortable  quarters  under  the  care  of  female 
slaves,  and  the  wounded  Spaniards  in  a  separate  apartment,  without 
food,  water,  or  attendance  ;  and,  after  posting  their  guards,  fell  at  once, 
as  was  their  custom  after  victory,  to  feasting,  drunkenness,  and  foul 
debauch.  Matron  and  virgin,  threatened  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
were  forced  to  yield  to  the  embraces  of  these  cut-throats,  whose  hands 
were  yet  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  husbands  and  brothers.  Neither 
age  nor  condition  was  spared.  The  religious  recluse,  torn  from  the 
shelter  of  the  convent,  and  girls  of  tender  age  dragged  trom  their  moth- 
ers' arms,  fell  victims  alike  to  the  conquerors'  lust.  At  length,  stupe- 
fied with  wine  and  worn  out  with  twenty-four  hours  of  continuous  toil, 
the  marauders  sank  to  rest.  Fifty  resolute  men  could  then  have  deliv- 
ered the  town  ;  but  all  night  long  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  moans 
of  the  wounded  and  the  cries  of  heart-broken  women.  At  daylight  the 
buccaneers  plundered  the  place  of  all  the  valuables  they  could  find, 
sacking  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  and  stripping  the  churches  of  their 
gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  services  of  massive  plate.  Those  who 
were  believed  to  be  the  wealthiest  of  the  prisoners  were  questioned  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  their  concealed  treasures  ;  and,  failing  to  disclose 
them,  were  stretched  on  the  rack,  until  many  died  under  the  torture. 

The  accounts  of  the  gold  and  other  treasure,  captured  in 
the  various  attacks  by  land  and  sea,  read  like  fairy  tales.  It 
was  nothing  to  speak  of  tons  of  precious  metals  and  mule- 
loads  of  precious  stones.  In  the  Portobello  raid  Morgan 
carried  away  upward  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
jewels  and  bullion,  besides  countless  wealth  in  silks  and  fine 
merchandise.  And  all  this  ill-gotten  treasure  wasted  at  Ja- 
maica in  a  single  debauch  !  One  of  the  pack-trains  which 
Drake  captured  on  the  Isthmus  comprised  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mules,  laden  with  nearly  thirty  tons  of  gold  and  silver. 

During  this  period,  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  were 
foremost  among  the  evil-doers.  The  priests  committed  the 
most  desperate  and  venal  crimes,  and  urged  on  immorality 
and  robbery.  Several  times  they  even  incurred  the  censure 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  the  Jesuits  at  last  were  ex- 
pelled in  a  body  in  1767. 


The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  recently  fell  dead  of  heart 
disease  as  he  was  about  getting  into  bed,  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  his  distinguished  family,  says 
a  London  writer.  He  gambled  a  good  deal,  but  he  always 
paid  up,  even  if  he  had  to  sell  off  the  wonderful  art  treas- 
ures of  the  family  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  was  not  lucky, 
and  he  was  wonderfully  ignorant ;  but  he  made  a  very  fair 
Lord  Lieutenant  when  he  was  in  Ireland.  His  son,  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  most  elegant  blackguards  among  the  British 
nobility,  succeeds  to  the  title  and  to  the  hereditary  pension 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  voted  to  the  first  duke 
with  the  palace  of  Blenheim  and  the  honor  and  the  manor 
of  Woodstock.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  English  Com- 
mons the  pension  will  not  last  long,  but  there  are  rich  pick- 
ings about  Woodstock,  including  the  residuum  of  the  Sun- 
derland library,  etc.  His  present  Grace  married  Lady  Al- 
berta Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  and  has 
by  her  a  son  and  three  daughters.  For  family  reasons  she 
condoned  his  adultery  with  Lady  Aylesford,  a  case  in  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  deeply  compromised  ;  and  she  even 
forgave  him  for  knocking  her  down  at  the  breakfast  table 
with  his  fist.  It  was  only  when  she  discovered  his  relations 
with  a  woman  of  low  station,  and  found  how  irreclaimable 
he  was,  that  the  celebrated  Blandford  divorce  case  ensued. 
The  decree  nisi  will  become  absolute  in  about  three  weeks, 
until  when  she  will  be  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  relapsing 
afterward  to  her  former  title  of  Lady  Alberta  Hamilton,  and 
going  probably  to  Canada  with  her  sister,  Lady  Lansdowne. 
It  is  understood  that  the  new  duke  intends  to  marry  his 
present  mistress,  by  whom  he  has  two  children.  She  also 
has  two  others,  acquired  earlier  and  more  promiscuously, 
toward  whom  his  Grace  will  perform  the  duties  of  stepfather. 
His  brother,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  does  not  like  these 
proceedings,  which  are  enough  to  make  the  celebrated  Sarah 
Jennings  turn  in  her  grave.  The  advent  of  the  new  duchess 
to  the  circle  of  the  nobility  calls  attention  to  another  im- 
pending peeress,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chichester,  whose  husband 
has  been  co-respondent  in  three  divorce  cases,  and  who  her- 
self came  from  a  certain  class.  The  Marquis  of  Donegal 
can  not  survive  much  longer,  and,  with  her  husband's  acces- 
sion to  the  title,  Mrs.  Chichester  has  a  brilliant  future.  Lord 
Louth  and  the  Marquis  of  Ely  have  also  contracted  mar- 
riages of  equal  distinction,  so  that  the  peerage,  on  the  whole 
may  be  said  to  be  doing  well. 

The  Omaha  belle,  to  whom  a  seemingly  valuable  diamond 
brooch  was  given,  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  gallant 
donor,  and  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  stone  to  an  expert,  who 
pronounced  it  worthless.  That  ended  the  social  career  in 
Omaha  of  the  "  Count  Roscommon." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


: 

UPS 


It  is  a  fact  most  universally  conceded  that  nothing 
so  quickly  inflames  the  female  fancy  as  a  brass  but- 
ton. The  taste  for  buttons  begins  very  early  in  life, 
for  one  of  a  girl's  first  interests,  so  soon  as  she  arrives 
at  years  of  juvenile  discretion,  is  her  button-string. 
No  collector  is  more  ardent  or  more  avid  in  his 
search  for  his  fancy  of  the  hour  than  a  little  girl  look- 
ing for  specimens  for  her  button-string. 

As  she  grows  older  her  ripened  button  taste  dis- 
cards everything  but  brass,  and,  if  she  has  had  fair 
luck  in  her  flirtations,  her  trophy-box  will  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  despoiling  of  many  an  army  and  navy 
coat. 

It  is  the  buttons  in  it  which  have  made  the  "  Pass- 
ing Regiment" — not  nearly  so  good  a  play  as  "7- 
20-8  " — quite  surpass  it  as  a  successful  one. 

It  is  not  a  play  which  bears  transplanting  very  well. 
Its  native  soil  clings  about  its  roots  and  gives  a 
foreign  fragrance  to  it.  But  when  Mr.  Augustin  Daly 
found  his  German  mine  of  comedy,  he  was  nothing 
daunted  by  the  fixed  customs  of  home  life  in  Vater- 
land.  He  transfers  and  adapts  them  to  the  limits 
of  possibility,  and  trusts  to  the  good  nature  of  an  au- 
dience, set  in  good  humor  by  the  comedy,  to  digest  its 
improbabilities. 

As  it  chances,  his  confidence  is  rarely  misplaced, 
for  his  company  so  delightfully  interpret  these  come- 
dies that  one  rarely  stops  to  question  their  anachro- 
nisms. 

True,  Miss  Telka  Essoff,  a  Russian  heiress,  who, 
by  the  evidence,  has  been  educated  in  an  American 
boarding-school,  and  who  is  domiciled  quite  fixedly 
in  the  Winthrop  household,  is  rather  far-fetched. 

An  American  heiress  having  her  fling  in  Russia 
would  be  a  much  more  likely  figure.  This  young 
person  is  described  as  a  bit  of  Muscovite  ice  and  im- 
pulse. While  acknowledging  to  a  doubt  of  what 
Muscovite  impulse  may  be.  Miss  Ada  Rehan  certainly 
fills  the  rdle  most  charmingly.  She  has  dashed  into 
unexpected  favor  with  her  ingenuous  Floss,  and  her 
spoiled,  forward,  imperious  Telka.  She  is  a  most 
admirable  comedienne,  bright,  sprightly,  and  full  of 
cleverly  arranged  little  surprises.  Her  stage  presence 
is  very  attractive,  and  she  quite  fills  the  stage  in  that 
prettily  arranged  Highland  schottische,  danced  by 
lamp-light  on  the  Winthrop  green.  The  sympathies 
go  with  this  impetuous  young  woman  so  much,  that 
one  wishes  she  could  have  been  wooed  just  a  little  by 
her  stiff-necked  lover  at  last.  But  stiff-necked ness 
seems  to  be  the  German  idea  of  a  hero.  In  all  the 
German  novels  he  holds  his  place  like  a  bit  of  orna- 
mental granite,  whilst  the  heroine  does  all  sorts  of 
absurd  things  about  the  base  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
she  is  in  the  last  throes  of  unrequited  passion  that  he 
condescends  to  stoop  and  reward  her.  Courtship, 
by  the  books,  must  be  rather  a  frosty  affair  in  Ger- 
many. 

This  portion  of  it,  except  in  the  part  of  the  young 
Russian's  cool  lover,  Mr.  Daly  does  not  transplant. 
The  others  are  certainly  affectionate  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  and  every  head  in  the  household  is 
turned  by  the  "Passing  Regiment,"  from  the  mis- 
tress's down  to  the  cook's. 

A  passing  regiment  quartered  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  town,  while  it  is  usual  enough  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, is  so  much  of  an  anomaly  in  this,  that  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  said  to  have  been  very  cleverly  skirted 
in  making  their  entertainment  a  matter  of  voluntary 
hospitality. 

Also,  as  Uncle  Sam  does  not  really  provide  army 
enough  to  furnish  Mr.  Daly  with  a  regiment  to  mate 
a  play  about,  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  draft 
upon  that  glittering,  gorgeous  body,  the  National 
Guard. 

"Do  these  soldiers  go  to  war?  "  asked  a  little  boy 
of  five,  the  other  day,  as  he  gazed  with  big-eyed  ad- 
miration at  a  magnificent  review  of  our  own  guard, 
"  or  are  they  only  procession  soldiers  ?  I  don't  want 
to  fight  battles,  but  I'd  like  to  be  a  procession  soldier, 
and  ride  a  horse,  and  wear  soldier  clothes." 

The  Excelsior  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  is  very 
gorgeous  in  the  matter  of  raiment,  and  their  white 
coats  and  plumed  helmets  dress  the  stage  very  effect- 
ively. They  all  play  the  very  high  comedy  which 
falls  to  their  share  very  neatly.  The  hero  is  intro- 
duced rather  more  reasonably  than  in  '*7-2o-8,"and 
Mr.  John  Drew,  as  Mr.  Dexter,  has  little  to  do  but 
read  off  the  addresses  of  the  Russian  heiress  until 
the  very  last,  which  he  does  with  the  quiet  and  good 
taste  that  appear  to  be  his  main  characteristic.  Mr. 
Yorke  Stevens  plays  rather  more  breezily  than  last 
week,  and  Mr.  George  Parkes,  who  has  evidently 
been  playing  fops  in  all  the  years  since  he  was  here 
%-ith^ne  "Big  Bonanza,"  is  extremely  amusing  as 
5II  of  the  regiment. 
\  _;  the  most  luxuriant  bit  of  comedy  in  the  play 


is  Mr.  James  Lewis's  apothecary.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  him  as  a  funny  old  man,  that  he  dawns  in 
quite  a  new  light  as  a  funny  young  one.  It  is  really 
quite  wonderful  to  reflect  how  few  lines  this  most 
amusing  young  apothecary  has,  considering  the  im- 
press he  makes  in  the  play.  He  has  quite  elaborated 
the  little  part  in  looks  and  gesture,  and,  though  his 
German  accent  is  questionable,  the  partis  essentially 
German  in  its  flavor  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  act- 
ing. 

Miss  Dreher  and  Miss  Leyton  fill  minor  r61es  very 
pleasantly.  Indeed,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  com- 
pany that  it  is  so  harmoniously  balanced  that  every 
part  is  just  sufficiently  filled. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  one  of  those  dear  old  ladies  of  the 
stage  who  win  their  quiet  way  to  a  very  deep  popu- 
larity, plays  Mrs.  Winthrop  with  just  the  correct 
spice  of  comedy,  and  is  unable  to  quite  resist  the 
charm  of  the  brass  buttons  long  after  the  youth  has 
had  its  fling.  Her  much-disgusted  spouse,  in  the 
person  of  that  sterling  actor,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  re- 
sists the  military  invasion  with  true  civilian  repug- 
nance. 

It  is  all  of  very  light  texture — the  plot,  the  dialogue, 
and  everything  concerned  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
skillful  company  it  would  not  bristle  with  points. 
But  there  are  no  loose  ends  left,  and  there  are  traces 
of  excellent  stage  management,  as  well  as  of  the  art 
of  a  lot  of  evenly  talented  people  used  to  playing  to- 
gether. 

We  shall  see  a  more  serious  side  of  them  next 
week  in  that  pretty  London  play,  "  The  Squire,"  in 
which  the  author  poetically  claims  to  have  wished  to 
throw  "  the  scent  of  the  hay  across  the  London  foot- 
lights. " 


A  great  many  people  have  been  disappointed  in 
"  Her, Second  Love."  The  remarkable  efforts  of  the 
author  in  his  former  plays  had  prepared  them  for  a 
good,  jovial  evening.  The  memory  of  "  Passion's 
Slave"  had  not  yet  died  out.  In  that  wonderful 
drama,  if  I  remember  aright,  the  hero  goes  mad,  and, 
in  expression  of  his  condition,  wears  a  bang.  It  is  a 
silent  reproach  to  the  young  ladyhood  of  England 
and  America,  for  the  heroine  of  the  drama  removes 
the  bang  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in  full  sight  of  the 
audience,  and  the  hero's  intellect  is  immediately  re- 
stored. "  Her  Second  Love  "  is  not  bad  enough  to 
be  really  amusing,  nor  yet  bad  enough  to  be  really 
tedious,  for  the  march  of  events  is  quick ;  but  it  is 
bad  enough  to  require  rewriting,  remodeling,  and 
then  recasting. 

The  local  support  is  good,  notably  Miss  Adele 
Waters  and  Miss  Ada  Deaves — the  latter  a  most  re- 
liable little  actress  in  any  emergency,  who  does  every- 
thing well,  from  a  jig  to  a  sob.  But  the  imported 
support  is  something  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe.  The  comedian  seems  to  be  constantly  on 
the  point  of  bursting  into  tears.  There  is  utter  woe 
in  bis  aspect,  and  endless  lachryma  in  his  voice.  He 
seems  to  be  a  person  fully  equipped  with  that  fre- 
quent article  in  the  drama,  a  lifelong  sorrow.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  is  not  a  comedian  ;  and  yet  he  has 
a  tag  or  a  gag,  or  whatever  the  professional  name  is , 
for  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  speech  with  deliberate 
intent  to  be  funny — so,  by  all  the  laws,  he  should  be 
funny.  All  that  the  two  leading  men  require  is  years 
of  training  and  polish. 

Maud  Granger  herself  is  a  woman  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty,  which  she  understands  how  to  set  off 
to  its  best  advantage.  She  has  a  very  sympathetic 
voice,  and  considerable  talent  as  an  actress.  But  she 
is  largely  dependent  upon  her  surroundings  for  full 
effect.  Cast  with  a  fine  metropolitan  company  as 
she  was  upon  the  occasion  of  her  former  visit,  she 
shares  in  the  atmosphere  of  refinement.  Cast  as  a 
star  in  a  play  of  this  kind,  and  with  an  inferior  com- 
pany, she  becomes  cheapened  and  coarsened. 

She  plays  the  part  of  Olga  well,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
role.  In  fact,  if  there  be  a  fault,  she  plays  it  too  well, 
to  speak  in  paradox  ;  for,  in  the  scene  with  Ivan,  aft- 
er her  flight  from  home,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
time  or  reason  for  the  growth  of  such  a  grand  pas- 
sion as  she  depicts.  But  it  is  all  such  a  hybrid  affair 
that  criticism  of  such  a  part  is  mere  nonsense. 

"  Her  Second  Love  "  affects  to  be  a  Russian  play. 
In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  two  leading  men  wear 
their  riding-coats  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  long-robed 
priest  makes  one  or  two  inapposite  appearances. 
There  is  a  tinge  of  Nihilism  somewhere,  too. 

That  most  beautiful  play,  ' '  The  Danicheffs, "  is 
responsible  for  this  Russian  fever  which  has  broken 
out  among  playwrights.  But  that  drama  breathed 
the  air  of  Russia  in  every  line — in  the  power  of  the 
imperious  countess,  in  the  misery  of  the  fettered 
serfs,  Anna  and  Osirj — even  in  the  drawing-room  of 
the  haughty  princess,  though  drawing-rooms  are  cos- 
mopolitan. 

But  no  Russian  play  since  then  has  breathed  any- 
thing of  the  peculiar  atmosphere  of  that  peculiar 
country.  And  no  play  laid  in  Russia  has  been  more 
completely  un-Russian  than  "  Her  Second  Love." 
It  is  folly  on  the  part  of  an  author  to  locate  his  drama 
in  a  country  of  whose  customs  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  can  give  no  hint,  and  all  of  its  picturesque- 
ness  that  he  knows  lies  in  a  few  yards  of  fur. 

The  leading  motif  of  the  play,  the  exhibition  of  a 
wife  upon  a  wager,  has  been  most  severely  ques- 
tioned as  something  altogether  improbable  and  im- 
possible.    But  for  this  he  has  distinguished  prece- 


dent.    Did  not  the  fair  lady  Godiva  ride  through  the 
town  at  her  lord's  command    clothed  only  in  her 
sweeping  hair  ?    And  did  not   the   eye  of  Peeping 
Tom  of  Coventry  go  down   through  all  the  ages 
enduring  infamy?  Betsy  B. 


Ada  Rehan. 

[The  writer  of  the  following  anatomical  study  evidently 
has  it  very  bad.     But  then  his  verse  is  not  entirely  so.] 

She  is  grand  and  fair,  like  Diana  of  old, 
Or  Aphrodite,  sprung  from  the  sea — 

From  her  queenly  head,  with  its  coils  of  gold, 
To  the  tip  of  her  sandal,  a  goddess  she  1 

Her  lips  of  carmine  twin  rosebuds  are — 
Twin  rosebuds  are  they,  dropped  in  snow  ; 

Her  bands  are  lilies  a  touch  might  mar, 
Yet  e'en  to  touch  ihem  would  bliss  bestow. 

'Neath  the  arch  of  her  slender  Spanish  feet 
The  flow  of  a  crystalline  brook  might  run, 

Yet  she  treads  on  hearts  till  their  shuddering  beat 
Is  dolled  and  stifled,  and  all  is  done. 

Her  eyes  are  melting,  and  tender,  and  blue, 
Like  the  sun  on  a  lake  when  the  day  expires  ; 

They  steal  from  the  sapphire  its  magic  hue, 
They  borrow  the  diamond's  myriad  fires. 

Through  these  twin  windows  her  soul  is  seen 
Like  a  dainty  flow'r  in  a  crystal  vase, 

Yet  her  meshes  of  hair  of  golden  sheen 
Are  nets  to  trap  those  who  on  her  gaze. 

Ah  me  !  She  is  fair,  like  Dian  of  old — 
Like  Dian  of  old  she  is  grand  and  fair  ; 

Yet,  like  the  goddess,  her  heart  is  cold — 
Unlike  the  goddess,  her  smile's  a  snare. 

Still,  were  she  Dian,  and  Actaeon  I, 

And  she  and  her  nymphs  in  the  woodland  stream, 
From  the  goddess'  anger  I  ne'er  would  fly, 

Nor  heed  her  nymphs  or  their  startled  scream. 

Nay,  like  Actaeon,  I'd  avidly  spy, 
Like  Actaeon,  turn  to  a  stag  of  ten — 

In  the  jaws  of  the  hounds  I  would  gladly  die 
To  gaze  on  my  goddess  alone  of  men  ! 

San  Francisco,  July  26,  1883.  Amadis. 


On  next  Wednesday  evening  the  farewell  concert 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Fleishman,  flutist  and  pianist,  will 
take  place  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Marcus  M.  Henry.  Among  the  choice  se- 
lections to  be  rendered  will  be  Rubinstein's  Sonata, 
for  violoncello  and  piano,  by  Miss  Nellie  Paddock 
and  Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs  ;  Becker's  "Spring  Tide," 
by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett  ;  Fuerstenau's  "  L'lllusion," 
flute  solo,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fleishman ;  Gounod's 
"Jerusalem,"  from  "Gallia,"  by  Madame  Sylvain 
Salomon;  Henschel's  "Oh,  hush  thee,  my  baby," 
and  Bizet's  "  Seguidille,"from  "  Carmen,"  by  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Tippett ;  and  Weber's  trio  (or  flute,  violoncello, 
and  piano,  by  Miss  N.  Paddock,  Mr.  S.  Fleishman, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hinrichs.  Professor  Roeckel  will  act  as 
accompanist. 


During  the  past  week  Maud  Granger  has  been  play- 
ing at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  in  John  Stevens's  "  Her 
Second  Love."  This  play  will  continue  during  next 
week.  At  Haverly  s  California  Theatre,  Augustin 
Daly's  company  have  appeared  in  "The  Passing 
Regiment"  Next  week  the  great  London  drama, 
"The  Squire,"  will  be  produced.  Emerson's  Min- 
strels continue  to  attract  enthusiastic  audiences  with 
their  amusing  performances.  To-night  Henry  Ave- 
Hng  takes  a  benefit  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  ;  bill, 
"  Damon  and  Pythias."  To-morrow  night  the  strik- 
ing telegraphers  will  be  given  a  benefit  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Boucicault's  "Long  Strike"  will  be 
played  by  a  number  of  well-known  local  artists. 


Marcus  M.  Henry  is  now  arranging  for  a  grand 
concert  season,  to  be  given  during  the  coming  sea- 
son by  Minnie  Hauk  and  her  Operatic  Concert 
Troupe.  Scenes  from  numerous  operas  will  be  pre- 
sented in  costume.  Miss  Hauk  created  the  part  of 
Carmen,  and  that  opera  will  receive  especial  attention. 


Mrs.  Murtha  Porteus  announces  a  concert  for  her 
benefit,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  on  August  7.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  attractive  entertainment,  and  a  well- 
merited  tribute  to  this  charming  and  favored  vocalist. 
She  intends  visiting  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  study 
and  improvement. 


The  story  goes  in  London  that  Patti's  voice  is  giv- 
ing way.  She  has  not  sung  on  several  occasions 
when  announced,  and  an  apology  had  to  be  made  for 
her  non-appearance  at  the  last  Queen's  concert,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  which  she  was  engaged. 


America  will  have  Shakespeare  in  plenty  on  the 
stage  next  winter.  Irving  and  Booth  will  deal  largely 
with  Shakesperean  parts,  and  so  will  McCullough,  if 
he  recovers  sufficient  health  to  play  at  all,  besides 
Barrett,  Mayo,  Keene,  Edgar,  and  several  fresh 
aspirants. 

Tom  Thumb  was  responsible  for  the  notion  that 
Queen  Victoria  dubbed  him  General,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that,  while  before  his  presentation  to  her  he  had  been 
known  only  as  Tom  Thumb,  he  was  ever  after  billed 
as  General  Tom  Thumb. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

The    Beautiful  Annexer. 
She  wears  no  glasses— on  her  head 

Is  perched  a  gay  chateau, 
With  cherry  pompons  garlanded  ; 

Her  cheeks  like  peaches  glow  ; 
And  as  I  see  her  pass,  I  say, 
"  Rough  world,  in  uo  wise  vex  her, 
But  <;peed  her  on  her  gladsome  way — 

The  beautiful  Annexer." 

Under  one  arm's  a  pile  of  books, 

In  t'other  hand  a  racket ; 
She's  rather  studious,  by  her  looks, 

But  wears  a  tennis  jacket. 
I  wonder  if  that  merry  gime, 

Haply,  doth  e'er  perplex  her? 
I  wonder  what  may  be  her  name, 

The  beautiful  Annexer? 

She  comes  and  passes  like  a  dream 

Before  my  gladdened  eyes  ; 
Her  glance  is  like  the  dazzling  beam 

That  tells  the  sun's  uprise. 
And  whether  it  be  foul  or  fair, 

Her  locks'  bright  glory  decks  her. 
Dispelling  every  dark  despair— 

The  beautiful  Annexer. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

The  Passing  of  the  Pie. 
King  Arthur,  at  his  Table  Round, 
Sat  with  his  knights,  and  there  was  sound 

Of  good  things  said,  and  sly. 
When  all  at  once  Sir  Launcelot 
Up  spake  :  "  It  waxeth  awful  hot ! 

Wilt  some  one  pass  the  pie?  " 

Sir  Galahad  at  this  arose. 
Sir  Gal.  was  some  on  knightly  pose  ; 
His  voice  was  like  a  shout ; 
'  Thou'rt  late,  Sir  Knight,"  quoth  Galahad, 
'  For  one  that  wants  his  pie  so  bad  ! 
The  pie,  Sir  L. ,  is  out ! " 

Then  did  Sir  Launcelot  arise 
And  pull  his  visor  o'er  his  eyes— 
His  face  was  flamy  hot ! 
1  No  pie  !  "  cried  he.     "And  this  to  me  !  " 
And  then  he  strode  to  where  the  lea 
Led  out  from  Camelot. 

— Courier-Joum  al. 


Ode  to   Old    England. 
SUNG  BY  A  DUDE'S  BETROTHED. 

We  love  our  sweet  Manhattan  Isle, 

We  love  our  proud  Fifth  Avenue, 
We  have  a  special  penchant  for 

The  springs  of  Saratoga,  too  ; 
We  find  great  comfort  in  the  thought 

That  once  we  were  of  no  account ; 
We  view  with  rapture  families 

Who  quick  to  wealth  and  fashion  mount ; 
But  foreign  goods  and  foreign  men 

We  prize  all  other  things  above  ; 
Though  born  in  young  America, 

Our  mother  country  best  we  love. 

England,  think  what  thou  hast  sent  us 
From  thy  treasures  to  content  us  ; 
Pettitt's  plays  and  Turner's  pictures. 
Whistler's  dreams  and  Ruskin's  mixtures  ; 
Froude's  account  of  all  thy  quarrels, 
Tupper's  wit  and  Swinburne's  morals  ; 
Punch's  jokes  and  "  Ginx's  Baby," 
Davitt's  speeches — finished,  may  be  ; 
Boucicault  with  dramas  frisky. 
Flavored  well  with  Irish  whisky  ; 
"  Pinafore,"  the  sempiternal, 
And  the  Times,  the  great  diurnal ; 
Cheap  reprints  of  all  thy  novels, 
Fit  for  banquet  halls  or  hovels  ; 
Generous  hats  and  scanty  trousers, 
Terriers  Skye,  the  best  of  mousers  ; 
Ulsters  lengthy,  single  glasses, 
Mutton  for  the  higher  classes ; 
Oscar  Wilde,  the  exegetic 
Priest  of  all  that  was  aesthetic  ; 
Collars  high  from  Piccadilly, 
And  the  fragrant  Jersey  Lily  ; 
Bass's  beer  in  pewter  mug, 
And  the  soft,  sonorous  pug. 

We  love  thy  legends  bare  and  worn, 

Thy  long  debates  we  read  with  tears, 
No  poet  moves  our  fond  young  hearts 

To  such  emotion  as  thy  peers. 
With  even  more  than  Oxlord  ties     ' 

Our  souls  to  thee  are  closely  bound  ; 
And  though  we  love  the  dollar  well. 

We'd  rather  have  an  English  pound. 
But  still  thy  single-eye-glass'd  men 

We  prize  all  other  things  above  ; 
And,  born  in  young  America, 

Our  mother  country  best  we  love. 

—  W.  J.  Henderson  in  Life. 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  safes  ever  imported  to 
this  city  has  just  been  completed  for  Mr.  Hugh  Maul- 
din,  the  proprietor  of  the  jewelry  factory  at  208  Sut- 
ter Street.  The  dimensions  are  six  feet  in  height, 
nearly  four  feet  in  width,  four  feet  through,  and  with 
sides  a  foot  thick.  The  safe  is  elegantly  decorated. 
On  the  paneling  of  the  doors  are  beautiful  landscapes 
of  California  scenery,  while  within  are  two  Oregon 
views.  On  opening  the  massive  doors,  tiers  of  drawers 
are  disclosed.  Each  drawer  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  in 
itself,  being  made  of  rare  woods  inlaid.  The  drawers 
are  lined  with  light  blue  plush  inside,  and  are  fitting 
coffers  for  the  splendid  jewelry  sets  which  they  are 
destined  to  contain.  The  lower  portion  is  devoted 
to  what  might  be  called  the  stronghold  of  the  safe — 
that  is,  a  jewel  box  on  a  grand  scale.  Its  doors  and 
sides  are  nearly  a  footlhick,  and  will  defy  any  attacks. 
The  locks  which  fasten  this  safe  are  the  celebrated  Sar- 
gent &  Greenleaf  patent,  and  are  used  by  all  the  great- 
est banks  in  the  country.  The  Sargent  is  the  only  lock 
in  the  city  which  has  resisted  a  determined  burglarious 
assault.  The  lock-box  within  is  built  after  the  same 
pattern  as  those  used  in  banks.  It  opens  with  a  com- 
bination, and  locks  with  six  massive  bolts.  This  safe 
was  manufactured  for  Mr.  Mauldin  by  the  celebrated 
Cincinnati  Safe-Lock  Company,  and  is  a  highly  cred- 
itable piece  of  work  The  agents  on  this  coast  are 
Messrs.  Mighell  &  Richards,  corner  Davis  and  Mar- 
ket streets. 


Minnie  Palmer  has  succeeded  in  "convulsing" 
Scotland  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  is  playing 
to  crowded  audiences. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

Zola  and  Busnach  are  working  hard  at  a  drama 
taken  from  the  former's  last  novel.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt— ever  on  the  lookout  for  something  spicy 
— has  already  secured  it  for  the  Ambigu  Theatre, 
Paris. 

Gounod  declares  that  he  will  write  no  more  for  the 
operatic  stage,  but  will  devote  himself  to  the  compo- 
sition of  religious  works.  He  is  now  busy  over  a 
grand  composition  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
1885,  entitled  "  Death  and  .Life. " 


A  Paris  dispatch  announces  the  death  recently  of 
Adrien  Boieldieu,  the  French  composer,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  Monsieur  Boieldieu  was  born 
in  Paris,  November  3,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  composer,  Francois  Adrien  Boieldieu,  who 
died  in  1834. 

The  burlesque  "  Evangeline,"  which  had  five  years 
of  continuous  and  prosperous  run  in  this  country,  has 
failed  on  its  first  trial  in  England.  The  pantomimic 
'*Lone  Fisherman,"  whom  Americans  thought  so 
laughable,  was  there  ' '  an  absolute  and  solemn  mystery 
to  the  audience." 


It  is  said  that  the  very  popular  English  actress. 
Miss  Florence  St.  John,  will  appear  at  the  Boston 
Bijou  next  season.  She  is  described  as  tall  and  slen- 
der, with  a  round,  baby  face,  and  the  most  innocent 
expression  imaginable.  She  sings  with  remarkable 
ease  and  abandon. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  given  a  lesson  at  Mont- 
pellier,  a  university  town.  She  played  her  principal 
tragic  r61es  and  then  gave  a  special  performance,  at 
which  she  appeared  as  the  clown  in  a  pantomime,  as 
she  had  done  in  Paris.  The  spectators  fell  to  hissing, 
and  Sarah  was  compelled  to  ring  down  the  curtain. 


Lillian  Russell  is  already  on'  London  view  in  pict- 
ures, the  street  walls  and  windows  being  profusely 
ornamented  with  her  face.  As  the  present  favorites 
in  comic  opera  there  are  Canaille  d'Arville,  who  is 
described  as  too  thin,  and  Violet  Cameron,  whose 
mouth  is  too  big.  Lillian's  beauty  is  expected  to 
make  an  instant  impression. 

Out  of  sixty-five  pieces  played  at  the  Comedie 
Francaise  last  year  only  five  were  new.  These  were 
"  Les  Rantzaus,"  by  Erckraann-Chatrian  ;  "  Le  Ser- 
vice en  Campagne,"  by  Massa  ;  "  Les  Portraits  de  la 
Marquise,"  by  Octave  Feuillet ;  "  Les  Corbeaux,"  by 
M,  H.  Becque  ;  and  Alfred  deMusset's  "  Barberine." 
Only  one  of  these  has  been  performed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  none  of  the  rest  is  likely  to  be. 


Lady  Martin,  the  wife  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin, 
author  of  the  "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  etc,  and 
who  will  hereafter  be  best  remembered  by  her  maiden 
name  of  Helen  Fawcett,  lies  dangerously  ill.  She 
played  the  opposites  of  Macready  in  all  his  great  revi- 
val, and  divided  with  Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  Charles  Kean) 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  actress  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  She  was  one  of  the  few  great  artists  who 
never  visited  this  country. 

John  Gilbert,  the  basso  of  last  season's  Emma  Ab- 
bott Opera  Company,  relates  that  in  Peoria  she  went 
out  before  the  curtain  and  made  a  speech,  She  said 
that  Peoria  was  her  native  place.  There  she  had  her 
first  struggles  and  grew  up.  She  was  glad  to  see  in 
the  audience  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  once  given  her  a 
pound  of  coffee,  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  given  her  sugar.  She  was  also  de- 
lighted to  recognize  Mrs,  Brown,  without  whose  gift 
of  a  barrel  of  flour  she  would  not  have  known  what 
to  do  once  upon  a  time.  She  went  on  with  a  string 
of  names,  none  of  whom,  Gilbert  supposes,  were 
those  of  persons  present. 

—  Thousands  of  the  Bukr  parlor  folding- 
beds  are  in  daily  use  in  the  best  families  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  The  beds  are  luxurious, 
compact,  and  elegant.  Price,  from  $30  up  to  $300 
each.     Chadbourne's,  745  Market  Street, 


—  Reeve  &  Staab,  Tailoring  Parlors,  cor- 
ner  Kearny  and  Geary  streets.  Entrance,  No.  10 
Geary  Street. 


— A  SET  OF  THE  "  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA," 

American  edition,  Red  cloth,  uncut  edges  (fine 
copy).  Fifteen  volumes  now  ready  and  the  balance 
will  be  delivered  as  soon  as  issued.  For  sale  cheap. 
Joseph  A.  Hofmann,  Bookseller  and  Stationer,  208 
Montgomery  Street. 


—  Nothing  builds  up  shattered  constitu- 
tions  so  quickly  as  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  - 


CCLXL.  — Bill   of  Fare   for  Six    Persons— Sunday, 
July  29. 

Okra    Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Roast  Canned  Oysters. 
Curried  Chicken  and  Rice. 
Green    Corn.         String    Beans. 
Baked  Beefsteak,  Lyonnaise  Potatoes. 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Apricot    Ice.        Sponge   Cake. 
Pears,  Plums,  Gages,  Peaches,  Figs,  Apples,  Cherries,  and 
Apricots. 
Roast  Canned  Oysters. — See  CCXXII. 
East  Indian  Curry. — Skin  a  chicken  ;  cut  it  into  small 
pieces  ;  take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  add  one  of  curry- 
powder;  stir  them  together  dry  ;  dip  the  chicken  into  it,  and 
fry  to  a  fine  light  brown.     It  may  be  fried  in  pork  or  butter. 
Put  it  into  a  pot,  and  pour  over  it  boiling  water  enough  to 
cover  it ;  let  it  boil  slowly  until  tender.     Mix  the  remainder 
of  the  flour  and  curry  with  a  little  water  and  put  into  the 
pot,  and  boil  it  a  few  minutes  more.     Salt  to  the  taste.     To 
be  eaten  with  rice  boiled  tender  but  dry  ;  it  must  look  like 
a  snowball. 

Fine  Coffee  and  Tea  for  the  Conclave. 
Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,   make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.      No.   12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street 


Crystal  Swimming  Bathg, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors.      

—  The  SUMK.ER  TIDE  of  travel  has  set  in, 
and  all  the  local  wonders  are  coming  into  repute 
again — the  cable  roads,  the  park,  the  seal  rocks,  etc. 
Nothing  seems  to  strike  travelers  like  the  Palace 
Hotel.  The  immensity  of  the  place  has  long  been 
celebrated,  but  its  enormous  size  does  not  seem  to 
impress  so  much  as  the  variety  of  its  entertainment, 
combining,  as  it  does,  the  American  and  European 
plans,  a  kind  of  Windsor  and  Delmonico's  in  one. 
A  persistent  globe-trotter  remarked  the  other  day 
that  he  had  not  seen  in  any  other  of  the  famous  cara- 
vansaries of  the  world  what  he  saw  the  other  night  at 
the  Palace  Hotel — a  large  room  full  of  people  dining 
at  the  table  d'hote  on  one  side  of  the  house,  another 
roomful  dining  a  la  carte  in  a  luxuriously  appointed 
restaurant  on  the  other  side,  a  banquet  being  served 
in  a  large  hall  up-stairs,  and  supper  being  laid  in  pri- 
vate rooms  for  some  theatre  parties  to  come  later. 
The  resources  of  the  place  are  indeed  wonderful. 
The  restaurant  is  the  only  one  in  the  city  which  af- 
fords ladies  the  facility  for  entertainment  in  the  shape 
of  lunch  parties,  etc.,  as  the  custom  rapidly  increases, 
especially  in  the  East,  of  giving  these  entertainments 
away  from  home,  and  fashionable  supper  parties  are 
becoming  almost  as  common  there  as  in  New  York. 
In  fact,  the  big  hotel  is  looming  up  into  new  promi- 
nence under  the  management  oi  Mr.  Sedgwick,  and, 
with  its  gradual  renovation,  becomes  every  day  more 
fashionable,  popular,  and  conspicuous  among  the  ho- 
tels of  the  world. 


"Ont  of  Town." 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  men  and 
others  to  whom  time  is  money,  the  South  Pacific 
Coast  ("narrow  gauge")  excursion  trains  have  been 
arranged  as  follows :  Leave  San  Francisco  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  at  4  30  p.  m.,  running  through  to 
Santa  Cruz.  Leave  Santa  Cruz  on  Sundays  and 
Mondays  at  5.35  A.  M. ,  landing  passengers  in  San 
Francisco  at  9.35  A.  m.  By  this  arrangement  one 
may  pass  two  nights  and  a  Sunday  at  Santa  Cruz 
without  losing  any  business  hours. 


Parisian    Bloom  cures  all  roughness    in 
the  complexion.     For  sale  by  the  druggists. 


—  Mx.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Cogswell  will  resume 
lessons  in  the  Art  of  Singing,  Italian  method,  July 
30th,  at  No.  1022  }£  Geary  Street. 


—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  begs  to  announce 
that  he  will  resume  his  lessons  on  the  Violin  on  or 
about  July  16th,  1883.     Address  206  Ellis  Street. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  commenced  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music.  Office,  14  Dupont  Street, 
rooms  62  and  63.     Residence,  2324  Clay  Street. 


—  Puny,  weak,  and  sickly  children  are 
made  healthy  and  strong  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Uj&  South  Rm,*rie  Coal,  ■ 


—  School  Books  and  Stationery,  very  cheap, 
at  the  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215  Dupont  Street,  near 
Sutter. 

—  Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850 Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


— "Mother  Swan's  Wurm  Syrup"  for  fkver- 
ishness, restlessness,  worms.constipation,  tasteless.  25c. 


Fine  and  Complicated  WATCHES  REPAIRED 
and  REGULATED  by  III  Gil  MAI  LDIX,  Manu- 
facturing Jeweler,  208  Sutter  Street.  All 
worb  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


FRANK  J.  ST9UIES. 


VANDERLYXN  STOTV. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PARTIES  STOW  BUILDING    SHOULD     CAUL    AND    EXAMINE    OL'R    NEW   COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


W.UANDERSUCE&CO. 

MANUFACTURING 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

(Established  1SSS.)  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  AND 
SILVERWARE  sold  at  very  CLOSE  PRICES.  Country  purchasers 
favoring  us  with  orders  may  rely  on  our  best  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  forwarding  any  article  for  their  approval. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 


jD'NAI  B'RITH  HALL,    Eddy    Street. 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  AUGUST  1st.  I8S3. 

GRAND  FAREWELL  CONCERT 

OF 

SAMUEL    FLEISHMAN, 

FLUTIST  AND  PIANIST, 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  assisted  by  the  following 

talent : 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Tippett,  Soprano, 

Dime.  Sylvafn  Salomon,  Soprano, 
Miss  Nellie  Paddock,  Pianist  % 

Mr.  Julius  Dinricbs,  Violoncellist, 
Prof.  Jos.  Roeekel,  Accompanist. 

ADMISSION,  reserved  seat  included,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Hall  plan  at  Sherman,   Clay  &   Co.'s    Music  House, 
Keamy  Street,  on  and  after  July  30th. 

M*ARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager. 


>1UPP£§ 


TREES 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF    BUSH, 

*^  PROF.  Ds  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  S  P.  M. 


The Bnrr Parlor  Folding  B<d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 

None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding 


.  .^jTtesft,  . 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
being  made  up .     Fold- 
ing does  not  disarrange 
bedding.     With  it 
parlor  and  sleeping 
room  may  be 


ILI  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

fpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  at  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

A/TONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

-'"in   Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  H.  MCCORMICK, 

8z?  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Stsl 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON. 


tTSAWI MANUFACTURING   . 

^^w^wiVA4ius^rfiyMW^nWVW 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.J 


-t-v  combined.      It  saves  the  rent  of  a 


room,   ao  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300. 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co., 
74i,  743,  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gkoss,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

NO.  22  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  Sewer 
Gas  into  houses  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  and  scientific  men  in  our  City. 

Remember,  I  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  ppitvThTfuvor 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STO 

(Telephone  No.  B143. 

T46    MARKET   ST 


!TV 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

At  the  MilL 
What  do  you  see,  my  farmer  ? 

Gray  walls  of  wood  and  stone. 
A  mill-wheel  turning  to  grind  your  grist, 

And  turning  for  that  alone. 
You  hear  the  millstone's  murmur, 

The  splash  of  the  tumbling  rill, 
As  you  plod  with  your  oxen  slowly  down 

The  sunny  slopes  of  the  hill. 
The  heavens  are  blue  above  you, 

There's  sun  and  shade  on  the  road  ; 
You  touch  the  brindled  backs  of  your  team 

And  reckon  the  bags  in  the  load. 
You  clip  the  heads  oi  the  daisies, 

And  wonder  that  God  should  need 
To  litter  the  fields  with  the  staring  blooms 

Of  a  stubborn  and  worthless  weed. 
You're  honest,  and  true,  and  sturdy  ; 

Here,  give  me  your  brawny  hand — 
A  singer  of  idle  songs,  I  greet 

The  farmer  who  tills  the  land. 
Plod  home  with  your  grist  in  the  gloaming  : 

The  baby  crows  at  the  gate, 
And  over  the  hill  by  the  pasture  bars 

The  lowing  cattle  wait. 
What  do  I  see,  my  farmer  ? 

The  mill,  and  the  rill,  and  the  wheel, 
The  moss  on  the  shingles,  the  mold  on  the  stones, 

And  the  floating  mists  of  meal. 
But  the  poet's  vision  is  clearer, 

Revealing  the  hidden  things  : 
Usee  the  rivulet  flow  to  the  sea 

From  cool,  clear,  woodland  springs. 
I  see  the  brown  fields  quicken 

With  the  green  of  the  growing  wheat, 
When  the  swallow's  a-tilt  at  the  bending  eaves, 

And  the  breath  of  the  morn  is  sweet. 
I  see  the  swaying  reapers 

In  fields  of  the  golden  grain  ; 
And  oxen  that  pant  in  the  summer  sun, 

Yoked  to  a  loaded  wain. 
I  see  white  sails  careening 

On  the  opal-tinted  seas, 
When  the  silvery  sunlight  glints  the  waves, 

That  are  stirred  by  a  freshening  breeze. 
I  see  the  storm-rack  gather, 

That  blots  out  the  evening  star  ; 
And  flung  in  the  foam  of  a  billow's  crest, 

A  drowned  man  lashed  to  a  spar. 
I  see  in  the  city's  shadows, 

A  figure  that  creeps,  and  scrawls 
'  Give  blood  or  bread,"  while  the  wine  flows  red 

And  there's  mirth  in  the  city  halls. 
I  see  a  rich  man's  darlings 

As  fresh  as  the  rose's  bloom  ; 
And  the  gaunt  white  face  of  a  little  child 

Dead,  in  a  barren  room. 
Plod  home  with  your  grist,  my  farmer, 

Nor  heed  how  the  wide  world  fares  ; 
The  eyes  that  are  clearest  are  saddest  alway, 

With  their  burden  of  alien  cares. 
Hushed  is  the  millstone's  murmur, 

The  dripping  wheel  is  still. 
And  over  the  dusky  vale  I  hear 

The  song  of  the  Whippoorwill. 

— £.  C.  Messer  in  A  ugvst  Century. 


The  Gift  of  Tears. 
The  legend  says,  In  Paradise 

God  gave  the  world  to  man.    Ah  me  ! 
The  woman  lifted  up  her  eyes  : 
"Woman,  I  have  but  tears  for  thee." 
But  tears  ?  and  she  began  to  shed 
Thereat  the  tears  that  comforted. 
(No  other  beautiful  woman  breathed, 

No  rival  among  men  had  he ; 
The  seraph's  sword  of  fire  was  sheathed, 

The  golden  fruit  hung  on  the  tree. 
Her  lord  was  lord  of  all  the  earth, 
Wherein  no  child  bad  wailed  its  birth.) 
'  Tears  to  a  bride?  "     "Yea,  therefore  tears." 
"  In  Eden?"     "  Yea,  and  tears  therefore." 
Ah,  bride  in  Eden,  there  were  fears 

In  that  first  blush  your  young  cheeks  wore, 
Lest  that  first  kiss  had  been  too  sweet, 
Lest  Eden  withered  from  your  feet. 
Mother  of  women  !     Did  you  see 

How  brief  your  beauty,  and  how  brief, 
Therefore,  the  love  of  it  must  be 

In  that  first  garden,  that  first  grief? 
Did  those  first  drops  of  sorrow  fall 
To  move  God's  pity  for  us  all  ? 
O  sobbing  mourner  by  the  dead, 

One  watcher  at  the  grave  grass-grown, 
O  sleepless  for  some  darling  head, 

Gold  pillowed  on  the  prison  stone, 
Or  wet  with  drowning  seas,  He  knew 
Who  gave  the  gift  of  tears  to  you  1 

— Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt  in  Atlantic. 


Discipline. 
In  the  crypt  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 

They  lay  there,  a  score  of  the  dead. 
They  could  hear  the  priest  at  his  prayers. 

And  the  litany  overhead. 

They  knew  when  the  great  crowd  stirred, 
As  the  Host  was  lilted  on  high  ; 

And  they  smiled  in  the  dark  when  they  heard 
Some  light-footed  nun  trip  by. 

Side  by  side  on  their  shelves 

For  years  and  years  they  lay  ; 
And  those  who  misbehaved  themselves 

Had  their  coffin-plates  taken  away. 

Thus  is  the  legend  told 

In  monkish,  black-letter  rhyme, 
Explaining  those  plaques  of  gold 

That  vanished  from  time  to  time. 

— T.  B.  Aldrick  in  Harper. 


The  Voice  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 
From  this  carved  chair  wherein  I  sit  to-night, 
The  dead  man  read  in  accents  deep  and  strong, 
Through  lips  that  were  like  Chaucer's,  his  great 
song 
About  the  Beryl  and  its  virgin  light ; 

I  that  music  lives  in  death's  despite. 
And  though  my  pilgrimage  on  earth  be  long, 
t  can  not  do  my  memory  so  much  wrong 
-r  tc  make  that  gracious  voice  take  flight. 
..ere  with  closed  eyes  ;  the  sound  comes  back, 
.-_  youth,  and  hope,  and  glory  on  its  track, 
A  solemn  organ-music  of  the  mind ; 
So,  when  the  oracular  moon  brings  back  the  tide, 
Alter  long  drought,  the  sandy  channel  wide 
Murmurs  with  waves,  and  sings  beneath  the  wind. 
—Mdmund  W.  Gosse  in  August  Century, 


TRUE 

Temperance 

Is  not  signing  a  pledge 
or  taking  a  solemn  oath  that 
cannot  be  kept,  because  of 
the  non-removal  of  the  cause 
— liquor.  The  way  to  make 
a  man  temperate  is  to  kill 
the  desire  for  those  dreadful 
artificial  stimulants  that  car- 
ry so  many  bright  intellects 
to  premature  graves,  and 
desolation,  strife  and  un- 
happiness  into  so  many 
families. 

It  is  a  fact!  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  a  true  non-alcohol- 
ic tonic,  made  in  Baltimore, 
Wd.,by  the  Brown  Chemical 
Company,  who  are  old  drug- 
gists and  in  every  particu- 
lar reliable,  will,  by  remov- 
ing the  craving  appetite  of 
the  drunkard,  and  by  curing 
the  nervousness,  weakness, 
tnd  general  ill  health  result- 
ing from  intemperance,  do 
more  to  promote  temperance, 
in  the  strictest  sense  then, 
any  other  means  now  known. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact  that  many  medicines, 
especially '  bitters,'  are  noth- 
ing butcheap  whiskey  vilely 
concocted  for  use  in  local 
option  countries.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  It  is  a  medi- 
cine, a  cure  for  weakness 
and  decay  in  the  nervous, 
muscular,  and  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  body,  produc- 
ing good,  rich  blood,  health 
and  strength.  Try  one  bot- 
tle.   Price  $1. 00. 


C. 


ABOLPHE   LOW   &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
£3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Laj»  Screws,  Nnts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


^tmgalri 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fanos 

"  THE    RICHEST    OF    NATURAL 
APERIENT   WATERS." 

Baron  Liebig-. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wintglassful  before  breakfast. 

Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOE  SATE  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO, 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

804  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packet!  to  Honolulu,  H  I. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertairment  of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

....ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.      Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

WM.  FOK5YTH,  Proprietor. 


.ETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths.  $10  per  week. 

The  ./Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at5:3o 
p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN   J.  NEWSOM. 


NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE GTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN   FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DI3I0XD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

^*~  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  -The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  FcaaeVsco,  Cal-. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


1 


J.    R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR.fcLVG    I'lintCII. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ABOLPHE  LOW  A.  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 208  California  Street. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAJf  PKASCI8CO, 
Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


G.    W.    CLARK   &.    CO., 

645  and  647  Market  Street 


Tlie  following  letter  from  the  General  Han* 
ager  or  the  Erie  and  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  Ore-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safe-,  at 
the  recent  fire  at  Jfe«r  Ilaven: 

Erie  and   New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  ihe  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  eives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


]pbNE;SHFEI*Ii 


■4-11    4-13  dk  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.K 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami   Dealers    in    Cents*    Famishing    €*o<U9 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GRILLON, 
Sole  Proprietbr, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambutean, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


TUTEXICAN    GOLD    AND    SILVER 

■'■•■■*•  Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1883,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  23)  of  Fifty  (50)  Censt  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-second (2 2d)  day  of  August 
1883,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Tuesday,  the  eleventh  day  of  Sept-mber,  1SS3,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
C.   L.   MiXOY,  Secretary, 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomay 
Street.  San  Francisco.  California  


(CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^^ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room:  .Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

~  A.  W    HAVENS,  Secretary 

Office— Room  26  Nevada  Elock,  No.  305  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal- 


CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^*  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada.  _ 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  8)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne- 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1S83,  will  be  delin. 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess-  . 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.  '  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

y  C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  CaL 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,   July  3,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A,  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.OOA.M. 
*4.O0  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9. 30  A,  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  H. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*S.OO  P.   M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5-  30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8,00  A,  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.0O  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
J  1 0.0  OA.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 
9.3O  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.oo  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez . 
..Benicia < 


.Calistoga  andgNapa. , 
!  Colfax '.'. 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

(and  East j"  Emigrant.. 

I  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing ~  . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and  ) 

(East J 

(  Red  Bluff 
\  and  Tehama 
..Redding. .. . 
. .  Sacramento, 


.Sacramento 
.  San  Jose. . . . 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
jvia  Woodland. . 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Eenida. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


.Vallejo. 


-Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.   M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7-IO  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M 

5-4°  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.M. 
•8.40 A.   M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9. 40  A.  M. 

5-4°  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.CO  A.  M. 

♦3.40  p.  M. 
(3.40  p.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

3-4°  P-  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.  M.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  IOOO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   '6.30,    *?.oo,   *7-3<>.    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  '3.30,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  '5.30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  g.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3o  A.    M-,  6.30, 

JlI.OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6.00,   *6.30,   7.00,    *7-3°.  8-°°>    "8.30, 

?. 00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  t"-30,  12.00,  1*2.30,  1.00, 
1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.OO,   9,00,    IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,   7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.CO 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  t*-00.  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,   *6.5c,    *7-20,    *7.5o,  *8.2o, 

•8.50,    *g-2o,   *io.2i,    *4.2o.    *4-50j   *5.20,    '5.50,   *6.2o, 

*6-5o,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5. 15,  #s.45,  to.45, 

From1  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.27,  *5.s7,  6.27,  6.57,  7.27, 
7-57.8.27,  8.57,9-27.  9-57.  10.27,  ^-57.  "-27.  "-57. 
12.27,  I2-57.  r-27-  i-S7i  2-27»  2-57.  3-27.  3-57.  4-27.  4-57. 
5-27»  5-57,  6-27.  6-57.  7-57,  8.57.  9-57.  *°-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— "5.36,  *6.o6,  6.36,  7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  S.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  11.06,  11.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  1.06,  1.36,  2.06.  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7.06,  8.06,  g.c6,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  *5-22,  '5.52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,9.22,  9.52,  JlO.22,  10.52,  Jll.22,  11,52,  tl2. 22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9.52,  IOV52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-i5.*5.45.*6.i5,  6.4S,  *7-i5,  7-45. 

*8,i5,  8.45.  t9-I5.  9-45.  U°-*5,  i°-45,  t"-*5.  "-45,  12.45, 

1-45.  2.45,3-45.  4-15,    4-45,    5-i5,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,   7.45, 

8-45.  9-45.  i°-45  * 
From  WEST  BERKELEY— "5.45,  *6.is,  6-45,  *7-i5,  7-45, 

8-45,    t9-I5.    9-45-    io-45.  ti2-45.    r-45,    2-45,    3-45,  4-45, 

*5-i5.  5-45   '6.15,6.45,  *7.i5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9-iS,  ".i5,  x-X&  5**5, 
From  OAKLAND— *6.r5,  E.15,  10.15,  «.iS,  2.15,  4-t£- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


$  Sundays  only. 


Standard    Time"  furnished   by   Randolph's    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
i.    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
ntire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

raiicisco.    It  Is  tbe  model  liotel  of  the  world. 

lis  fire   and  earthquake-proof.     It  has  five 

lev  tors.   Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 

'iit-   ventilation  Is  perfect.    A  hath  and  closet 

■djotn  every  room.    All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 

!Bs  from  broad,  light  corridors.    The  central 

art,  Illuminated   by  the   electric  light,  Its 

unense   glass   roof,  Us  broad   balconies,  its 

arrlage-way,   and   Its   tropical  plants,  is  a 

eature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 

tDests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 

luropean  plan.      The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 

a  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


RAILROAD.-(?) 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1883,   and  until, 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTIN    TION. 


8.30  A. 

M. 

to.  30  A.  M, 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  P- 

H. 

4-25  P. 

M. 

*5-i5  P- 

H, 

6.30  p. 

M. 

tn. 45  p. 

M. 

.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
MenloPark 


8.30  A.M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  m 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  I 
...Principal  Way  Stations.,  j 


6.40 

A. 

M. 

*8.io 

A. 

M. 

9-°3 

A. 

V. 

10.02 

A 

M. 

*Mfi 

P. 

n. 

t4-59 

P. 

M. 

6.00 

P. 

M. 

J7-SO 

P 

M. 

ta.15 

P. 

M. 

9°3 

A. 

M. 

10.02 

A. 

M. 

%3& 

P. 

M. 

6.00 

P. 

M. 

tB-iS 

P. 

M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  P.  M. 


j  Gilroy. 


Pajaro,    Castroville,  ) 
Salinas,  and  Monterey...  j" 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3.3o  P.  m. 


. Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


10.40  A.  M, 
•3.30  p.  M 


(<; 


Watson  ville,  Cainp  Goodali,  } 
Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel,  j 
( Camp  Cap  i  tola)  &  Santa  Cruz  J 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  M. 


t7-3o  A.  M. 


.Montereyand  Santa  C:uz..  )  * 
. .  ..(Sunday  Excursion) / 


tS-43  P.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.     tSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


JTheatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  10  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Moaterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Streeti 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkr,  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  1, 

^"'     1883,  Eoats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7-°5> 
t8.i5,  *g.2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti.ro,  *i-45i  t3-45,  *4-5oP-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  *8.so  A.  M.,  *3.35,  '5.30 
t6.4oP.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
t8.5o,  *io,35,  tii-45  A.  M.,  '2.15    ^2.25  t4-25,  "5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — "6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A,  M.,  |6.2o 
P,  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35,  5-30  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M. ,  and  on  Saturday  from-  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


M.  Daily,  Sundays    excepted  ( 
for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Si 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  baucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


O«0U  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re 


Saucelito 


11  K  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *t>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cufiey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  op. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  1    Excursion  Train 
8il5  A.  SI.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  J  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor, 
St  73;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent,  Gen'l  Ticket  Agent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAV.  C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 

M.   GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,   Newark,    San    Jose,    'Los 

tatos,    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•UV  renz0)  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  CenLreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

,)  *>||  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
''"**"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.15 
A.  M. 

4*>ii  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•OV  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  0.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50  ;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excu;  sions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  O AKL AM)  AJV1>  ALA1IEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30—8.30 — 9.30—  r 0.30— 1 1.30  A.  M.  H12.30— 
1.30—2.30—3.30—4.30—5.30—6.30 — 7.30 — g. 15— 10.30— 
11.35  P«   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

Front  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57— §6-57— 8.52 — 9.52 — 10.52—^11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1-52—2-52 — 3-52— 4-52  — 5-52 — 6.52—9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— U" -35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35 — 4-35—5-36 — 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— 11.35  R  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     U — Saiurdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  18S3. 

qTP.,,™  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG.     ' 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st-. 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD.  PrsciJsnt. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
every  Friday,  at  2  p.  si.  The  steamer  sailing  the  last  Fri- 
day of  each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEITTURA,  HUE 
NEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES,  and  SAN 
DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting  SAN  DIEGO, 
every  fifth  day — a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

-  and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  sad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

rfSSAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

Mill  Supplies;  also  Druggists'  Glassware. 


si, 


BANKING. 


'THE 


NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S,  Bonds 4,500,000 

Agency  at  New  York. ~ 63  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


JTHE  BANK  0F  CALIFORNIA^ 

SAN   FRANCISCO, 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Axvord „ President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Rank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  Inion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M .  Bothschild  & 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama, 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cine  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
l-1  INSURANCE  COMPAAY. 

No.  218  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. ..(Paid  up  in  Gold). . .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S82 684J32  8} 

PRESIDENT. „ T.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sfe. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Camming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

128  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Ofiices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       ■  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\  f\  1  9  Order  for  House 
and  Eetail  S.MAI      or  Office  by 
Uealer   in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days'  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Ele«  tio- 
Yoltalc  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN"  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility*  Lost  vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bbenma- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  J 
pamphlets  free.    Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  M 


«! 


.FRESCOING 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  & 


645  and  647  Market  M. 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 
SanEraacisco, 

1863. 

CajitailStdGk 
S&QDO.OOO.0Q 
r5Qrpl0S    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CoL,  JaJ.v  l,  18S3. 

nm  pianos! 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers", 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs-     Send  for  catalogue. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO* 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  (.  i:  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 


Market  Street. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    <3"Two  Hours  .Notice. 

-j-^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
■^^ooehly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hcmme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


_    AND  NOT 
•WEAR  OL'T 
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WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Glass. 

G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  Greatest  Inventlou 

oftheaj-e.  PIERCE  fcSuN 
704  Sac  St.,  San  Fran.  CaL 


PIPER  HEIDSIEGK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1S82, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOHN'  OSBOIEX,  SON  A  CO., 

«v  York  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada. 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING   &   CO. 

407  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOK    TUG    PACIFIC    COAST. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    CsVBDENS,   HILLS,    NINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

KAMTACTl  RING    COMLPANT. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Ilose,  Extra**  A"  Rnbber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Uo»e, 
Steam  Uohc,  ISrewers*  Hose*  Steam  Fire-Eneine 
Hose,  Carboiized  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MABE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


1KT-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  IIS  Batterr  Street. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, §150,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       •         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Assl.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOt  K-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  Sail  Francisco. 


RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.    NO.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  4,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


A    LOVER    AND    THREE    LASSES. 


The  Idyl  of  a  Trifler. 


He  was  not  a  marquis,  but  for  some  trick  of  speech  and  a 
fastidious  dandyism  in  his  way  of  living  they  called  him  the 
Marquis. 

Expressive  brown  eyes  had  the  Marquis,  and  a  slight,  well- 
proportioned  figure,  and  an  insatiable  heart,  a  longing  to  be 
loved  past  a  woman's  wildest  wish.  He  was  only  a  boy,  a 
sensitive,  impetuous,  mercurial  boy,  but  he  had  occasional 
depths  of  manliness  in  his  nature,  as  one  comes  to  well-nigh 
unfathomable  calm  brown  pools  in  the  wayward  course  of  a 
dashing,  sparkling,  shallow  brook.  Introspection  being  the 
fashion,  he  analyzed  himself,  and  lived  in  perpetual  doubt 
whether  he  needed  a  tremendous  emotional  shock  to  wake 
him  up,  or  an  emotional  anodyne  to  soothe  him  to  philosoph- 
ical repose.  He  half  feared  he  was  a  genius,  and  half  hoped 
he  wasn't. 

"  You'll  never  do  anything  in  your  life,  you  lazy  little  beg- 
gar," Arthur  Lloyd  said  to  him,  affectionately,  one  day  when 
he  had  been  airing  some  of  his  precious  schemes,  based  upon 
studies  of  his  own  character,  "  but  you'll  always  look  on  in- 
telligently, and  laugh  and  cry  in  the  right  places,  and  be  a 
blessing  to  your  friends ;  and  for  yourself,  some  woman  will 
take  you  in  hand  and  iron  you  out  as  smooth  and  beautiful 
as  one  of  her  own  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Look  out  and  let 
it  be  the  right  kind  of  woman,  though."  The  Marquis  used 
to  dazzle  his  acquaintances  and  transport  his  Iriends-by  paus- 
ing in  the  midst  of  any  diversion  or  employment,  seriously  to 
pose  the  question  :  "  Is  this  good  for  me  in  any  sense  ? " 
And  if  the  inner  spirit  sang  "  No  ! "  he  withdrew  at  once 
from  the  scene. 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,"  he  would  eagerly  explain,  "  not  to 
disturb  this  exquisite  something,  my  guest  in  here,"  and  he 
took  his  shapely  head  in  his  hands.  (( I  can't  always  dis- 
cover just  what  it  would  prefer,  but  I  know  when  it  is  dis- 
gusted." Accordingly,  he  fled  often  from  civic  revelry  to 
rural  mirth,  and  spent  his  time  communing  with  heaven 
knows  what  black  spirits  and  white,  and  came  back  from  his 
wanderings  with  a  brain  more  than  ever  shocked  with  quaint 
theories,  and  a  heart  more  insatiably  hungry  for  love. 


Imagine  a  little  country  girl  adorned  with  all  the  Christian 
virtues.  In  taking  her  walks  abroad  she  has  seen,  all  her 
life,  cows  and  horses,  sheep  and  goats.  Imagine  her  meet- 
ing suddenly,  upon  a  summer's  evening,  a  panther.  Do  you 
see  his  velvet  grace,  his  deep,  topaz  eyes  ?  He  rolls  abjectly 
at  her  feet,  and  she,  who  has  read  that  panthers  have  claws, 
sees  his  cushioned  feet,  innocent  of  the  least  curve  of  a  talon, 
as  he  fawns  and  beseeches  with  restless  neck  and  panting, 
sinewy  side. 

"  What  is  it,  panther  ?" 

Poor  panther  !  Even  a  panther,  if  he  is  in  pain,  deserves 
compassion. 

All  he  wants  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow  like  a  dog,  for  the 
mere  chance  that  once  in  an  age-long  time  she  will  turn  her 
head,  just  to  see  if  he  is  following.  But  it  is  so  unusual — a 
panther  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  dog. 

He  has  asked  too  much  then.  He  knew  it  was  too  much, 
only 

"  Only  I  love  you,  May  !  Don't  you  see  ?  I  love  you,  and 
I  must  see  you.  Is  that  wrong  ?  Am  I  making  you  angry? 
Please  forgive  me  ;  I  am  trying  not  to  tell  you.  Don't  say 
that  I  must  leave  the  place.  I'll  not  annoy  you  ;  I'll  never 
speak  of  love  to  you  again  while  I  live,  but  I  must  see  you. 
Say  that  I  may  see  you,  May  ! " 

The  latest  from  the  Marquis;  he  has  gone  far  afield  this 
time,  but  the  eternal  feminine  is  ubiquitous.  Her  name,  you 
perceive,  is  May.     Let  us  exhort  her  for  her  good  : 

Don't  tremble,  pretty  mouth,  that  was  always  firm  and 
merry  till  to-day  ;  don't  wrinkle,  smooth,  wide  forehead  ; 
don't  wander,  innocent,  gray  eyes  ;  don't  throb,  romantic  lit- 
tle heart  ;  you'd  best  not,  indeed.-  To  be  sure,  it  hurts  the 
panther,  but  it's  so  good  for  him  to  be  rackingly  uncertain 
whether  you  are  going  to  care  a  rap  of  your  small  boot 
whether  he  follows  you  or  not.  You  don't  know  what  an  in- 
fluence for  good  it  will  be  when  he  steps  stealthily  along  be- 
hind you,  with  wild  eyes  all  subdued  and  humbly  up-wonder- 
ing, to  long  and  long,  and  almost  pray,  that  you  will  turn  your 
head,  if  only  to  see  if  he  is  following  still.  And  oh,  the  day 
when  you  do — when  you  turn  it  just  once  too  often,  and  stop 
and  turn  quite,  and  look  a  little  too  long  into  the  wild  eyes, 
and  the  panther  comes  quietly  nearer  and  lays  his  dumb,  vel- 
vet lips  against  your  irresolute  hand.    What  a  curious  touch ! 

0  May,  he  is  a  panther — send  him  back  to  his  forest  I 

The  maiden  would  not  be  exhorted,  as  it  happened ;  in 
truth,  there  was  no  one  to  exhort  her.  It  was  the  usual  thing 
in  the  usual  way,  until  it  came  to  this  : 

He. — How  you  would  despise  the  humdrum  life  I  am  go- 
ing back  to.  That  is  very  sad  to  me — that  you  should  be 
the  summer  of  my  summer,  and  yet  belong  so  irrevocably  to 
these  charming  scenes  that  you  shrink  from  any  atmosphere 
less  congenial. 

She. — My  heart  always  sinks  when  you  say  "charming" 
and  "  congenial  "  in  that  smooth  sort  of  way,  and  speak  as  if 

1  were  snow  to  melt  away  and  be  gone  on  a  dark  background. 
I  am  not.     I  am  a  sturdy  sort  of  girl.     I 


He  (smiling  under  his  mustache). — Sturdy,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart. 

She  (smiling,  with  a  face  grown  pale). — My  heart  beats 
too  hard  sometimes.     My  aunt  says  I  shall  die  so. 

He  (thoroughly  uncomfortable). — My  dear  child  1  Your 
aunt  chooses  the  most  unconscionable  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, begging  her  august  pardon.  And  when  I  am  gone,  and 
they  will  say  :  "  Marquis,  where  have  you  spent  the  sum- 
mer ?"  and  I  shall  say  :  "  In  a  wood  with  a  Dryad — ask  me 
no  more." 

She  (thoroughly  unhappy  and  reckless). — And  I  shall 
never  see  you  again  ! 

He. — And  does  that  trouble  you  for  a  moment  ? 

She  (wistfully). — You  are  vety  strange.  You  said  you 
loved  me  once,  and  then — and  then — you  are  so  different 
sometimes. 

He  (suppressing  a  smile). — I  love  you  still ;  to  my  pain 
and  grief  I  love  you,  and  always  shall — you,  the  purest, 
loveliest (Fiercely)  May,  why  do  I  love  you? 

SHE  (sadly). — To  your  pain  and  grief,  you  said. 

He  (comi?ig  close  to  her). — Is  love  pain  ?     I  ask  you. 

SHE  (very  low). — I  do  not  know. 

He. — And,  with  my  arms  around  you,  do  you  still  say :  "I 
do  not  know,"  when  I  ask  you  if  love  is  pain  ? 

She. — I  love  you,  ah,  I  love  you  !     Don't  go  away  ! 

Und  so  weiter,  the  usual  thing — but  he  went  away. 


That  winter  the  Marquis  said  :  "  I  shall  marry.  I  want 
a  home.  That  is  what  all  men  will  live  well  for — work  well 
for.  Without  it  life  is  purposeless.  A  home  is  all  there  is 
in  the  world  ;  it  is  security,  it  is  purity  it  is  love." 

"  Do  these  astonishing  sentiments  occur  to  you  to-day  for 
the  first  time,  Marquis?"  inquired  Arthur  Lloyd,  respectfully. 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  Marquis,  dreamily,  "  that  the  thought 
has  been  taking  shape  in  my  mind  while  I  was  not  distinctly 
conscious  of  it." 

"  Own  up,  if  you  are  engaged,"  said  Arthur  Lloyd,  when 
they  were  alone.  The  Marquis  was  duly,  conventionally, 
openly,  and  avowedly  engaged  to  a  Miss  Duncan,  one  of  the 
calmest,  quietest,  and  most  every-day  of  young  women. 
"  Girl,"  Isabella  Duncan  had  never  been  called.  At  eight 
years  old  she  had  the  dignity  of  a  settled  matron.  Her 
mother's  ill  health  had  placed  her — Miss  Duncan — at  the 
helm  of  the  household,  and  she  had  gone  through  life  gently 
patronizing  the  giddy  world  from  the  heights  of  her  unap- 
proachable superiority.  She  was  just  one  of  those  perfect 
women  that  men  unanimously  agree  to  be  the  very  wife — for 
their  friends  ;  but  she  bewitched  the  Marquis.  It  would  be 
like  awakening  the  statue  Galatea  to  life  to  win  love  from 
a  woman  of  such  even  pulses,  the  Marquis  said.  He  was  al- 
most too  original.  He  stormed  into  her  life  like  a  creature 
from  some  other  world,  where  everything  was  vivid  and 
full  of  force.  So  fiery,  so  impetuous,  so  eager,  the  Marquis, 
and  yet  subject  to  her  lighest  word,  obedient  to  her  merest 
look — five  feet  ten  of  unquestioning  adoration !  Isabella 
Duncan  was  shyly  romantic  beneath  her  matronly  reserve, 
and  the  Marquis  read  her  quite  accurately ;  so,  when  he  had 
said  frequently  that  she  was  in  fact  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  add  to  his  assertion  that  such 
being  the  case  he  had  a  right  to  demand  a  return,  and  read 
in  her  eyes  one  day  that  the  demand  was  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, and  was  properly  grateful — but  patience  yet. 

"  Our  pleasant  mornings  will  be  interrupted  for  a  week  or 
two,"  Miss  Duncan  said  to  the  Marquis  one  day.  "  My 
friend,  Mrs.  Sheldon,  is  coming  to  visit  me.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  it."  A  slow  blush  crept  up  Miss  Duncan's  white 
neck.  "  But  this  morning  I  had  a  note  from  her,  and  she 
will  be  here  to-morrow.  Her  husband  died  last  year;  it  was 
not  a  happy  marriage.  Mary  is  very  clever.  I  don't  think 
she  will  bore  you." 

"  She  is  your  friend,"  said  the  Marquis,  dutifully,  "  and  of 
course  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  her." 

Enter  Mistress  Sheldon,  therefore,  as  the  Marquis  sits, one 
morning,  waiting  for  his  fiancee  to  descend.  Miss  Duncan 
is  at  hand,  and  the  Marquis  meets  the  widow.  As  he  talks 
to  her  he  is  conscious  of  being  waked  up  by  a  curious  shock, 
a  feeling  just  on  the  border-line  between  thought  and  sensa- 
tion, by  which  every  capacity  of  his  senses  is  sharpened  and 
exalted,  and  every  power  of  his  mind  refined  to  brilliant  intu- 
ition ;  and  when  he  goes  away,  thinking  of  her  as  he  walks, 
he  says  to  himself,  without  hesitation  or  remorse  :  "  You  be- 
long to  me,  and  I  have  seen  you  before  it  was  too  late." 
That  was  the  impulse  and  instinct  of  a  moment,  however. 
He  was  destined  to  be  bitterly  remorseful. 

Mrs.  Sheldon — of  whom  Arthur  Lloyd  always  spoke  as 
"  the  deuce  and  all " — was  a  woman  who  inspired  the  people 
who  cared  to  observe  her  with  devouring  curiosity  to  know 
what  she  had  in  reserve  ;  for  something  there  seemed  to  be, 
whether  genius,  ambition,  or  the  sorrows  of  married  life,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine.  Though  she  was  alarmingly 
quiet,  and  always  spoke  as  if  she  were  supremely  tired  of 
everything,  there  was  a  sense  of  power  and  energy  about 
her  that  was  as  indefinable  as  it  was  apparent,  and  a  quick- 
ening of  her  whole  being — for  which  "thrill "  is  too  coarse  a 
work — when  anything  by  chance  aroused  her  interest,  so  rare 
that  a  man  once  said  to  her  :  "  What  do  you  really  care  for? 
I  never  saw  you  give  anything  but  the  attention  demanded 
by  civility  to  any  subject  of  conversation."  "  It  is  sheer 
stolidity,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  with  playful  candor,  "and  the 


result  of  limited  sympathies.  I  really  care,  my  affections  are 
enlisted,  for  a  little  red  tin  basin  that  I  bought  in  Melbourne, 
and  planted  full  of  ferns  when  I  reached  home.  If  you  will 
come  and  see  me,  I  will  show  it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Sheldon  and  the  Marquis  did  not  converse  about  tin 
basins,  but  he  was  uncontrollably  in  love  with  her,  and  stood 
pledged  to  marry  Miss  Duncan,  and  it  was  not  pleasant. 
He  resolved  to  go  to  the  house  no  more  until  the  disturbing 
stranger  had  returned  to  her  own  abiding  place. 

He  met  his  fiance'e  on  the  street  one  day.  She  graciously 
permitted  him  to  walk  with  her,  and  talked  of  "  Mary  "  and 
her  married  unhappiness. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  her,  although  she  was  a  little  bit 
in  the  way  at  first,"  said  Miss  Duncan,  in  her  placid  voice. 
The  Marquis,  contemplating  the  distant  horizon  with  stem, 
strained,  sleepless  eyes,  said  :  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,  indeed,"  which 
made  Miss  Duncan  look  at  him  and  say  kindly,  thereby 
hopelessly  rasping  the  Marquis's  nerves  ; 

"And  you  are  thinking  about  what?" 

"  I  was  thinking  about  you,"  he  said,  gravely. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  to-morrow  ? "  said  Miss  Duncan,  blushing 
a  little. 

The  Marquis  turned  quite  toward  her.  He  looked  as  if  he 
would  have  fallen  at  her  leet.  Really,  agony  is  not  too  strong 
a  word  for  the  change  in  his  face.  His  hands  clenched 
slowly. 

"  No,"  he  said,  in  a  thick  voice  ;  "  I  can't  come  to-morrow. 
I — please  forgive  me ;  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying." 

Miss  Duncan  became  very  pale.  Her  superior,  kind 
manner  fell  from  her  like  a  cloak. 

"  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  to  me,  Randolph?" 
she  asked,  earnestly  but  quietly;  "anything  I  ought  to 
know  ?    Think  before  you  answer." 

He  had  won  this  girl's  heart  by  months  of  loving  endeavor. 
He  had  seen  Mrs.  Sheldon  perhaps  a  score  of  times  in  his 
life.     He  made  a  supreme  effort  over  himself. 

"  No,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  that 
I  should  tell  you,  except  that  you  are  very  dear  to  me,  and 
patient  with  me,  and  I  don't  deserve  it.  I  will  come  to- 
morrow, and  always  when  you  wish,  and  not  vex  you  with 
my  stupid  words." 

And  she  pretended  to  be  satisfied.  So  he  came  the  next 
day,  and  the  next ;  and  with  impenetrable  stoicism  on  the 
part  of  the  lady,  and  a  good  deal  of  pain,  very  badly  con- 
trolled, on  the  part  of  the  Marquis,  Mrs.  Sheldon's  visit  came 
to  an  end.  One  afternoon,  as  she  stood  by  the  fire,  waiting 
for  Miss  Duncan,  who  had  gone  to  drive  with  her  father,  the 
Marquis  was  ushered  in.  He  had  some  flowers  and  a  book 
Isabella  had  asked  for,  and  he  threw  both  carelessly  on  the 
table. 

"She  will  be  here  presently,"  said  Mrs.  Sheldon,  smiling. 

He  did  not  speak,  but  came  toward  her,  and  stood  looking 
in  her  face. 

"  I  go  away  to-morrow,"  she  said. 

His  lips  repeated  "  to-morrow." 

"  I  have  had  a  charming  visit,"  continued  Mrs.  Sheldon, 
"  and  you  have  been  most  kind.  I  have,  inconsiderately, 
made  a  third  with  lovers ;  but  that  you  must  lorgive,  be- 
cause " 

"  I  love  you."    So  the  Marquis  most  conclusively. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  drew  up  her  throat  disdainfully 
and  impatiently. 

"  You  knew  it,"  he  said,  sombrely  ;  "  there  is  nothing  lo 
tell  you." 

She  came  close  to  him,  and  looked  into  his  eyes,  the  heavy 
lids  of  her  own  raised  a  little,  and  stood  looking  so  until 
gently  and  timidly  he — the  Marquis  ! — put  his  arms  about 
her,  murmuring  broken  words.  She  struck  him  a  light  blow 
on  the  breast  with  her  doubled  hand. 

"  Oh,  the  women's  heads  that  have  lain  above  that  restless 
heart  !  "  she  said,  and  laughed  a  little,  and  then  shivered 
and  clung  to  him  as  one  drowning  might  cling  to  and  impede 
a  strong  swimmer. 


In  a  few  months  the  Marquis  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  were  mar- 
ried. Miss  Duncan  had  guessed  her  lover's  infatuation,  but 
loving  him  and  trusting  herself,  she  had  believed  it  was  a 
passing  fancy  that  would  die  of  its  own  excess.  She  had 
counted  much,  too,  on  Mrs.  Sheldon's  haughty  indifference, 
which  now  seemed  to  her  like  profound  dissimulation.  Miss 
Duncan  was  a  woman  whom  no  one  ventured  to  question  or 
to  pity.  She  endured  her  desertion  as  she  had  enjoyed  her 
happiness — alone ;  and  withal  took  an  obstinate  pride  in  feel- 
ing that  the  hero  of  her  brief  romance  had  been  worth  loving. 
She  was  deeply  religious;  she  forgave  her  recreant  friend, 
again  found  occupation  in  her  father's  household,  and  the 
brilliant  Marquis  came  to  seem  like  some  dream  that  she 
had  dreamed.  Does  it  matter  in  the  end  whether  the  flame 
burned  out  or  was  blown  out  ?  Just  the  difference  between 
ash  and  charred  wood. 

"The  little  Marquis  married!"  mused  Arthur  Lloyd,  in 
studious  contemplation  of  the  event.  "  And  to  his  match  ! 
He  must  mend  his  ways,  or  she'll  poison  him,  though." 

The  summer  came  again,  and  a  year  had  gone  by  since 
that  untutored  young  rustic,  May,  had  seen  the  Marquis,  of 
whom  she  dreamed  day  and  night,  and  to  whom  she  wrote 
with  a  frequency  that  at  first  troubled,  then  amused,  then 
pleased  him  ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  send  her  once  ir 
while  long  letters  about  his  doings  and  thinkings- 
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full  of  good  advice  about  her  reading,  and  playful  scolding 
for  her  flirtations  of  which  she  wrote  him.  He  did  not  write 
her  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Duncan,  and  when  he  fell  in 
love  with  Mrs.  Sheldon  he  forgot  poor  May's  existence.  The 
foolish  little  girl  !  How  she  scanned  those  letters  to  read 
between  the  lines !  How  she  put  meaning  into  them  the  writer 
never  dreamed  !  How  the  new  spring  made  all  her  soul 
stir,  all  her  heart  lean  to  him  wherever  he  was  !  And  when 
no  letter  came  for  weeks,  and  weeks  stretched  out  to  months, 
now  a  sick  distaste  for  all  that  is  made  her  life  nauseous  to 
her  !    Wretched  child  ! 

It  was  to  his  country  home  that  the  Marquis  had  taken 
his  wife;  but,  deeply  in  love  as  he  undoubtedly  was, it  was 
still  at  his  club  in  the  city  that  he  received  his  letters.  He 
had  been  married  a  month  or  two  when  he  had  a  letter  from 
May,  naming  an  afternoon  when  she  would  meet  him  at  an 
old  school-house  a  few  rods  from  the  railway  station.  She 
d!d  not  know  that  his  home  was  there;  she  expected  him  to 
go  from  the  city.  She  must  see  him.  Did  he  remember  last 
summer?  The  usual  thing,  ad  libitum.  How  should  the 
courteous  Marquis,  whose  word  of  "  No"  was  heard  as  little 
by  women  as  Marc  Antony's,  tell  this  ardent  little  maid  not 
to  come — tell  her  that  he  was  married  and  idyllic  flirting 
one  of  the  lost  arts  with  him  ?  And,  above  all,  tell  it  in  a 
dispatch,  for  the  day  she  had  named  for  the  rendezvous  was 
too  near  to  permit  a  carefully  gentle  letter  to  reach  her  in 
time  to  stay  her  coming.  And  she  was  nothing  but  a  child. 
Yes,  he  will  see  her,  and  try  honestly,  as  far  as  was  consist- 
ent with  courtesy,  to  break  her  fancy  for  him — Launcelot- 
wise,  but  he  doesn't  like  the  prospect  one  bit.  When  he 
goes  home  that  night,  his  wife  asks  him  what  worries  him. 
He  fancies,  as  all  men  do,  that  he  possesses  an  impenetra- 
ble expression,  and,  like  most  men,  is  as  transparent  as  glass 
to  the  eyes  that  love  him. 

"I  was  a  little  bit  bothered,"  he  confesses,  " but  it's  all 
gone  now,"  as  he  takes  her  head  in  his  hands.  Later  he 
sleeps  on  the  lounge,  his  head  turned  aside,  and  his  strong 
throat  beating  with  its  full,  even  pulse.  Madam  watches 
him  with  eyes  that  even  he  only  half  understands. 

"  The  day  you  are  false  to  me,  Panther,  I'll  put  a  knife  into 
that  white  throat,"  she  says  to  herself. 

If  the  Marquis's  experience  of  womankind  had  been  dif- 
ferent, he  would  have  told  his  wife  all  about  the  ridiculously 
mild  little  affair ;  but  he  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  of  storm  in 
eyes  where  he  has  seen  himself  "  mirrored  small  in  Para- 
dise." Still,  he  is  so  careless  of  the  meeting,  that  he  leaves 
May's  foolish  letter  in  his  unlocked  desk,  as  he  would  leave 
a  paid  bill ;  and  as  he  gets  off  the  train,  and  walks  slowly 
down  to  the  school-house  instead  of  going  home,  his  wife's 
eyes  are  fiercely  devouring  the  letter  that  takes  him  there. 

He  paces  up  and  down  with  his  eyes  on  the  sky.  The 
locks  of  gray  moss  wave  on  the  oaks ;  a  soft  wind  whirls  dead 
leaves  under  his  feet ;  it  begins  to  be  twilight.  He  looks  at 
his  watch,  the  train  is  overdue,  and  yet,  surely,  that  is  a 
woman's  figure. 

"May!    Mary!"  

******** 

"  She  cut  him  about  the  head  and  neck,"  Arthur  Lloyd 
said,  telling  us  about  it.  "  The  poor  little  Marquis  !  He 
said  he  never  talked  so  eloquently  in  his  life,  or  so  hard.  He 
felt  as  if  he  was  made  of  ether ;  he  felt  as  if  he  was  inspired. 
I  wish  I  could  have  heard  him.  He  got  her  quieted  down 
and  the  knife  in  his  own  hands  when  the  train  came  in.  The 
little  one  came  running  down  the  bank,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  meet  her.  The  girl  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  lover's  wife.  But  a  year  of  pining  for  Mr.  the 
Marquis  had  weakened  the  action  of  her  heart,  and  the  haste, 
and  fright,  and  all  were  too  much  for  her,  so  when  the 
Marquis  spoke  to  her,  and  his  wife  tried  to  rouse  her,  they 
found  that  the  poor  little  thing  was  dead." 

San  Francisco,  August  i,  1883.       Philip  Shirley. 


Germany  is  about  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  interest  suddenly  taken  in  his  life 
and  labors  has  extended  to  his  descendants.  It  seems  that 
there  survive  in  an  obscure  little  village  in  Thuringia  two 
male  descendants,  whose  lineage  is  undoubted,  and  who  bear 
his  name.  One  is  a  carpenter  in  Kloster-Allendorf,  and  the 
other  is  a  theological  student  at  the  University  of  Jena.  In 
the  lapse  of  centuries  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  the  exact 
relationship  to  the  Reformer,  but  the  line  is  traced  direct. 
In  fact,  this  branch  of  the  Luther  family  enjoy,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  services  of  their  ancestor,  a  right  that  each  man 
shall  on  his  confirmation  receive  fifty  thalers,  on  his  appren- 
ticeship to  any  trade  or  calling  a  second  fifty  thalers,  and  on 
his  marriage  a  third  sum  of  like  amount.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  thalers  is  about  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling, 
and  that  is  the  good  fortune  which  may  accrue  to  every  di- 
rect descendant  of  Luther,  assuming  such  descendant  to  be 
male,  to  be  confirmed,  to  be  apprenticed,  and  to  be  wedded. 

George  Munro,  who  was  burned  out  in  New  York  recently, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  publication  of  cheap  fiction.  He 
followed  Beadle,  who,  during  tne  late  war,  published  a  series 
of  the  veriest  trash  called  "  Beadle's  Dime  Novels."  Munro 
followed  with  a  similar  series  of  very  little  better  quality. 
He  employed  a  number  of  sensational  writers  who  ground 
out  stories  by  the  dozen,  the  great  majority  of  them  long  ago 
forgotten.  When,  later  on,  white  paper  stock  became  cheap, 
Munro  began  the  publication  of  some  standard  and  many 
current  English  novels  in  cheap  form,  under  the  name  ot 
"  Seaside  Library."  All  these  cheap  ventures  paid  hand- 
.  somely.     His  weekly  story  papers  were  successful. 

The  commonest  object  in  cheap  jewelry  in  the  New  York 
stores  just  now  is  the  spider — big,  sprawling,  and  hideous — 
whether  in  brass,  silver,  or  gold  plate.  In  Paris  the  rage  is 
for  swallows.  They  are  the  favorites  of  the  leaders  of  fash- 
ion, and  appears  in  twos  and  threes  on  bonnets,  painted  on 
ornaments,  embroidered  on  dresses  and  parasols,  and 
stamped  on  buttons. 

The  saloons  of  Ohio  pay  a  State  tax  of  one  million  eight 

hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 

dollars.     And  when  a  drinking  man  in  Ohio  realizes  that 

one  share  of  that  must  come  out  of  his  pocket,  he  wonders 

r  he  will  founder  or  have  delirium  tremens  before  his 

paid. 


AN   OLD    FAVORITE. 


Titraarsh's  Carmen   Lilliense. 

Lille,  September  a,  1843. 
My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

Hew  shall  I  eer  my  woes  reveal  t 
I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille, 

With  twenty  pounds  but  three  weeks  since 
From  Paris  forth  did  Titmarsh  wheel— 

I  thought  myself  as  rich  a  prince 
As  beggar  poor  I'm  now  at  Lille. 

Confiding  in  my  ample  means — 

In  troth,  I  was  a  happy  chiel  1 
I  passed  the  gates  of  Vallenciennes. 

I  never  thought  to  come  by  LiUe. 

I  never  thought  my  twenty  pounds 

Some  rascal  knave  would  dare  to  steal ; 
I  gayly  passed  the  Belgic  bounds 

At  Qui^vrain,  twenty  miles  from  Lille. 

To  Antwerp  town  I  hastened  post, 
And  as  I  took  my  evening  meal 
I  felt  my  pouch— my  purse  was  lost, 

0  Heaven  I    Why  came  I  not  by  Lille  ? 

I  straightway  called  for  ink  and  pen, 
To  grandmamma  I  made  appeal ; 
Meanwhile,  a  loan  of  guineas  ten 

1  borrowed  from  a  friend  so  leaL 

I  got  the  cash  from  grandmamma, 

t(Her  gentle  heart  my  woes  could  feel), 
But  where  I  went,  and  what  I  saw, 
What  matters?    Here  I  am  at  Lille. 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal? 
I  have  no  cash,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

To  stealing  I  can  never  come, 

To  pawn  my  watch  I'm  too  genteel, 

Besides,  I  left  my  watch  at  home  ; 
How  could  I  pawn  it,  then,  at  Lille? 

"  La  note"  at    fmes  the  guests  will  say, 
I  turn  as  white  as  cold  boiled  veal ; 
I  turn  and  look  another  way, 
I  dare  not  ask  the  bill  at  Lille. 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say : 
"  Good  sir,  I  can  not  pay  your  bill ;  " 
He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 
And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 

Like  Rothschild  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
And  so  he  serves  me  every  day 

The  best  of  meat  and  drink  in  Lille. 

Yet  when  he  looks  me  In  the  face 

I  blush  as  red  as  cochineal ; 
And  think  did  he  but  know  my  case, 

How  changed  he'd  be,  my  host  of  Lille, 

My  heart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  ? 
1  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

The  sun  bursts  out  in  furious  blaze, 

I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel ; 
I'd  like  to  hire  a  one-horse  chaise ; 

How  can  I,  without  cash,  at  Lille? 

I  pass  in  sunshine  burning  hot 

By  cafes  where  in  beer  they  deal ; 
I  think  how  pleasant  were  a  pot, 

A  frothing  pot  of  beer  of  Lille. 

What  is  yon  house  with  walls  so  thick, 
All  girt  around  with  guard  and  grille 

O  gracious  gods,  it  makes  me  sick, 
It  is  the  prison-house  of  Lille  1 

0  cursed  prison,  strong  and  barred, 
It  does  my  very  blood  congeal  1 

1  tremble  as  I  pass  the  guard, 

And  quit  that  ugly  part  of  Lille. 

The  church-door  beggar  whines  and  prays — 

I  turn  away  at  his  appeal : 
Ah,  church-door  beggar,  go  thy  ways  1 

You're  not  the  poorest  man  in  Lille. 

My  heart  Is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone, 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal? 
I  have  no  money,  I  he  in  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 

Say,  shall  I  to  yon  Flemish  church, 

And  at  a  Popish  altar  kneel? 
Oh,  do  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch, 
I'll  cry,  ye  patron-saints  of  Lille  I 

Ye  virgins,  dressed  in  satin  hoops, 

Ye  martyrs  slain  for  mortal  weal, 
Look  kindly  down  I     Before  you  stoops 

The  miserablest  man  in  Lille. 

And  lo  I  as  I  beheld  with  awe 

A  pictured  saint  (I  swear  'tis  real), 
It  smiled,  and  turned  to  grandmamma  I  - 

It  did  1 — and  I  had  hope  in  LiUe  1 

'Twas  five  o'clock,  and  I  could  eat, 
Although  I  could  not  pay  my  meal : 

I  hasten  back  into  the  street 

Where  lies  my  inn,  the  best  in  Lille. 

What  see  I  on  my  table  stand — 

A  letter,  with  a  well-known  seal? — 
'Tis  grandmamma's  1    I  know  her  hand — 
"  To  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh,  Lille." 

I  feel  a  choking  in  my  throat, 

I  pant  and  stagger,  faint  and  reel  I 
It  is — it  is — a  ten-pound  note, 

And  I'm  no  more  in  pawn  at  Lille  1 
[He  goes  off  by  the  dilligence  that  evening,  and  is  restored  to  the  bosom  of 
his  happy  family.] 

—  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 


Hartford  insurance  clerks  took  to  guessing  how  many  dol- 
lar bills  were  required  to  weigh  as  much  as  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece.  The  lowest  guess  was  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  the  highest  one  thousand,  while  the  real  number  was 
thirty-four. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


"Ouida"  has  a  town  in  Dakota  named  after  her. 

Miss  Emma  Nevada,  the  prima  donna,  is  taking  a  vaca- 
tion, traveling  on  horseback  in  Bohemia. 

At  the  festival  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  the  Princess  of 
Wales  sold  button-hole  bouquets  at  a  guinea  a  bunch. 

Lucy  Hooper  writes  from  Paris  that  there  are  reasons 
which  will  compel  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  Damala  to  leave 
the  stage  for  a  brief  period. 

The  Marquis  de  Leuville  is  producing  something  of  a  sen- 
sation in  Paris  as  an  "  apostle  "  of  broiled  beefsteak.  He 
will  eat  little  else,  and  declines  invitations  to  dinner  for  fear 
that  he  will  have  to  eat  other  things. 

Horace  P.  Kellogg,  of  Urbana,  Pa.,  has  in  his  possession 
a  falchion  that  was  made  for  Napoleon  Bonaparte  while  he 
was  First  Consul  of  France.  The  weapon  was  presented  to 
Leonard  Kellogg,  the  actor,  by  the  Bonaparte  family. 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie  is  described  by  a  writer  who  has 
lately  seen  her  as  "  a  rather  stately  woman  in  deep  black, 
not  a  bit  of  color  anywhere,  about  her  eyes  the  twinkling 
ripples  that  years  make,  around  her  mouth  the  deeper  drawn 
lines  of  sorrow,  a  sallow  face,  and  hair  with  gray  in  it." 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  confided  in  a  reporter  to  the  extent  of 
saying  :  "  My  personal  appearance,  I  am  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge, was  a  very  important  adjunct  to  my '  drawing  powers,' 
as  the  expression  goes  in  theatrical  parlance.  But  I  really 
had  rather  attract  attention  as  an  artiste  than  for  any  other 
reason." 

The  marble  bust  of  Henry  Fielding,  by  Miss  Margaret 
Thomas,  the  unveiling  of  which  in  Taunton  (England)  Shire 
Hall,  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Lowell,  was  completed  two  weeks 
ago.  The  artist,  curiously,  was  able  to  find  no  more  authen- 
tic likeness  of  the  great  novelist  than  a  sketch  by  Hogarth, 
in  which  Fielding's  prominent  nose  and  chin  are  unquestion- 
ably exaggerated. 

Not  long  before  his  asssassination,  Czar  Alexander  II.  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  meet  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  sent, 
by  a  distinguished  messenger,  an  autograph  to  that  effect, 
saying  :  "lam  emperor  and  you  are  king.  Each  of  us  may 
advance  half-way  to  meet  the  other."  The  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord read  the  letter  thoughtfully,  then  rose,  and  said  to  the 
envoy  who  brought  it :  "  If  his  majesty  the  emperor  comes 
to  see  me  in  my  house  he  will  be  cordially  and  royally  enter- 
tained ;  but  I  can  not  go  out  of  my  house  to  meet  him.  It 
would,"  he  added,  resuming  his  seat,  "be  against  tradition 
for  a  king  of  France  to  go  out  of  his  way  for  any  other  sov- 
ereign." 

He  was  an  irreverent  observer  of  the  English  bishops  who 
wrote  of  them,  as  they  appeared  recently  in  the  House  of 
Lords  :  "  There  sat  some  seventeen  elderly  persons  in  Epis- 
copal robes,  their  puffed  lawn  sleeves  suggesting  in  a  rather 
Curious  way  that  a  feminine  element,  not  youthful  either,  had 
somehow  found  its  way  into  the  House.  Look  at  their  faces. 
The  stamp  of  their  profession  is  on  them.  Nobody  would 
say  that  these  are  men  of  the  world,  or  men  of  business,  or 
men  of  affairs.  The  pinched  lips,  the  eyes  mostly  too  near 
together,  the  skin  drawn  firmly  over  cheek  and. chin,  the 
sloping  corners  of  bitter  mouths,  the  air  of  sanctimony,  of 
always  posing  before  the  world — all  this  and  much  more  the 
most  casual  observer  may  see  as  he  glances  at  this  phalanx 
of  spiritual  legislators." 

It  is  related  of  the  late  Tom  Thumb  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  that  his  memory  was  very  deficient  and  he  had  no  con- 
versational powers.  He  never  read  books  or  newspapers,  but 
employed  all  his  leisure  in  smoking  or  playing  billiards.  He 
dearly  loved  a  horse,  and  over  diamonds  he  went  wild,  and  at 
one  time  he  owned  a  great  many  diamonds  and  horses.  He 
smoked  several  strong  cigars  a  day,  but  he  never  was  an  in- 
temperate drinker.  His  married  life  was  truly  a  happy  one. 
The  dwarf  couple  had  more  pleasant  conjugal  relations  than 
the  average  of  grown-up  people.  His  wife  knew  how  to  han- 
dle him  ;  she  had  tact,  and  everything  went  smoothly.  He 
was  a  perfect  man  physically,  and  had  more  strength  than 
the  average  full-grown  man,  but  his  muscles  were  flabby  be- 
cause he  would  not  exercise.  He  would  at  first  sit  or  ride 
when  at  leisure,  but  the  riding  he  did  not  like,  because  wher- 
ever he  went  a  crowd  of  boys  followed  him.  And  he  could 
not  walk  much  ;  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  with  an 
ordinary  man,  and  then  there  was  the  usual  interfering  crowd 
pointing  at,  and  sometimes  jibing  him.  So  he  sat  down, 
smoked,  played  billiards,  ate,  and  grew  fat.  He  was  always 
healthy  and  pleasant.  This  sort  of  existence  could  have  but 
one  end. 

"  I  see,"  says  "  Brunswick  "  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "  that 
John  J.  Ryan,  who  has  been  an  attache'  of  the  Herald  for 
thirty  years,  has  just  died  in  Paris.  There  is  no  one  now  on 
the  Herald  who  has  been  there  as  long  as  Ryan  except  Joe 
Elliott.  Elliott  has  been  there  longer  than  Ryan,  I  fancy. 
He  is  the  sporting  editor-in-chief,  and  is  the  only  man  in  the 
office  who  calls  Mr.  Bennett  'James'  when  he  speaks  to 
him.  Mr.  Bennett  senior  left  Elliott  a  pension  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  when  he  died,  so  it  is  said,  but  the  old  man 
likes  his  work,  and  can  not  bear  to  give  it  up.  He  has  any 
number  of  assistants,  but  there  is  none  like  Joe  Elliott  him- 
self for  scenting  out  prize-fights  or  any  such  sporting  news. 
I  saw  a  photograph  group  not  long  ago  of  the  elder  Bennett 
and  his  editorial  staff.  There  he  sst,  as  complacent  as  you 
please,  surrounded  by  Joe  Elliott,  Ned  Wilkins,  John  Ryan, 
Dug  Lavine,  Felix  de  Fontaine,  Doctor  Hosmer,  and  some 
others,  whose  names  I  can  not  recall.  Elliott  and  Hosmer 
are  the  only  ones  out  of  this  group  still  on  the  Herald.  Wil- 
kins and  Ryan  are  dead,  Lavine  is  on  the  World,  and  De 
Fontaine  about  the  city,  doing  I  don't  know  what.  There  are 
to  be  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Herald  offices,  both  here 
and  in  Paris  and  London,  before  very  long.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  falling  into  a  rut  if  you  are  on  the  Herald,  for 
the  turn-about  plan  is  one  in  which  the  proprietor  thoroughly 
believes.  In  turning  about  the  salaries  are  never  lowered 
If  you  have  been  getting  seventy-five  dollars  a  week  as  an 
editorial  writer,  and  are  set  at  reading  the  exchanges,  your 
salary  goes  on  just  the  same." 
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THE    BATHERS    OF    TROUVILLE. 


1  Passe-Fartoufs  "  French  Gossip, 


With  the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld's  Japanese  soiree, 
the  ball  at  the  American  Legation,  and  the  Grand  Prix,  the 
Paris  season  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  a  close.  Imme- 
diately after,  "society"  began  to  break  up  and  scatter,  and 
now,  so  far  as  genuine  Parisian  fashion  is  concerned,  the 
capital  is  practically  empty.  The  very  cocottes  themselves 
have  left  it  for  other  hunting-grounds  at  Trouville,  Deau- 
ville,  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Royat,  or  Enghien.  The  grandes 
dames  are  rusticating  in  their  family  chateaux,  or  drinking  in 
the  invigorating  air  of  the  Channel  and  Atlantic.  The  Or- 
leans princes,  with  the  exception  of  that  wary  old  fox,  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  and  the  young  dare-devil,  Due  de  Chartres, 
are  at  Frohsdorf  ;  and  only  the  undistinguished  millions  who 
live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  wretched  President  of 
the  Republic,  the  down-at-heel  street-walkers,  ike  gardens  de 
cafe,  and  a  few  hundred  luckless  Deputies  and  Senators,  re- 
main to  people  Paris. 

I  suppose  nothing  less  than  a  volley  of  grape  in  the  rear 
would  induce  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  budge  from  his  snug  and 
palatial  quarters  on  the  fringe  of  the  forest  of  Chantilly.  He 
left  them,  after  that  row  with  the  government  a  few  months 
ago,  quite  against  his  will  for  the  solitude  of  his  estate  in 
Sicily.  But  a  craving  for  Paris  and  France  soon  came  over 
him,  and  he  hurried  back,  as  soon  as  he  could  possibly  do  so 
with  dignity,  to  his  beloved  horses,  and  pictures,  and  petits 
soupers,  and  petites  ballerines,  and  petites  actrices.  The 
duke  is  one  of  the  most  galant  men  in  all  France,  and  though 
age  is  now,  of  course,  beginning  to  tell  on  him,  he  is  the  hero 
of  countless  amourous  escapades  and  adventures.  Croizette, 
they  say,  owed  her  success  at  the  The'atre  Fiancais  fully  as 
much  to  the  patronage — a  good  word  that  "  patronage  " — of 
Monseigneur,  as  to  the  talent  and  handsome  bust  with  which 
Providence  had  unquestionably  endowed  her.  Monseigneur, 
too,  has  long  been  a  pillar  of  the  Maison  Doree ;  and  if  the 
discreet  janitors  of  the  chateau  of  Chantilly  could  be  bribed 
out  of  their  silence  some  fine  morning,  they  would  have  a  de- 
lightful budget  of  piquant  anecdotes  to  tell  about  their  master. 
The  duke  has,  since  his  return  to  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors, cleverly  managed  to  avoid  entangling  himself  too  much 
with  the  Bourbons — in  other  words,  with  Monsieur  le  Comte 
de  Chambord.  He  has  perhaps  hoped  that  some  turn  of  the 
political  wheel  might  make  him  independent  of  his  nephew, 
the  Comte  de  Paris ;  that  some  unexpected  chance  might 
throw  the  country  at  the  feet  of  a  new  prince-president,  he 
being,  of  course,  that  prince-president.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  cut  him  to  the  very  soul  to  have  to  separate  from 
his  sumptuous  residence,  and  then,  too,  it  is  always  advisable 
to  have  some  member  of  the  Orleans  family  on  the  spot  to 
watch  the  possible  intrigues  of  that  flash-in-the-pan  conspir- 
ator, Prince  Plon-Plon.  I  don't  for  a  moment  believe  that,  if 
things  continued  to  jog  on  quietly  here  as  they  have  done 
lately,  the  duke  would  dream  of  rousing  himself  from  his 
apathetic  enjoyment  of  life  to  attack  the  republic.  But  should 
Plon-Plon  take  it  into  his  muddy  brain  to  issue  another  man- 
ifesto, or  steal  a  march  on  the  Orleanists,  why  he  would  prob- 
ably not  be  an  hour  late  in  imitating  his  example. 

The  Comte  de  Paris,  who  may  soon  be  the  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  French  monarchy,  is  a  very  different  cus- 
tomer altogether  from  his  uncle,  d'Aumale.  He  goes  in  for 
being  serious,  statistical,  philosophical,  rational,  and  educa- 
tional ;  shuns  the  coulisses  and  the  Cafe*  Anglais  as  if  they 
were  poison  ;  cares  nothing  for  the  length  or  shortness  of 
an  opera-dancer's  petticoats ;  carefully  keeps  out  of  the  way 
of  compromising  liaisons,  and  diligently  cultivates  those  re- 
freshing writers,  Mill  and  Bentham. 

Perhaps  on  account  of  all  these  facts,  rather  than  in  spite 
of  them,  his  name  is  far  less  familiar  to  the  French  ear  than 
his  wily  uncle's.  To  Paris,  indeed,  he  is  almost  as  great  a 
stranger  as  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  He  has  set  up  for 
himself  an  ideal  of  bourgeois  respectability,  and  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  house  is  the  truest  descendant  of  that  most 
bourgeois  monarch,  the  decorous  but  uninteresting  Louis 
Philippe.  His  favorite  abode  is  the  Chateau  d'Eu,  near 
Dieppe.  There  he  has  as  much  retirement  as  he  needs  for 
his  book-making,  together  with  fresh  air,  pretty  scenery,  and 
is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Dieppe  Casino,  or  the  Paris  Na- 
tional Library.  The  dream  of  his  life  is  to  be  mistaken  for 
a  master  of  political  economy,  and  if  he  has  any  private  am- 
bition after  that,  it  is  to  be  quoted  as  a  great  historian. 

Dieppe,  by  the  bye,  which  is  continually  referred  to  as 
the  cream  of  creams  of  fashionable  watering  places,  has  al- 
ways struck  me  as  one  of  the  dullest,  dreariest,  dirtiest, 
dearest  spots  ever  patronized  by  the  ozone  hunter.  It  has 
lived  on  its  reputation  for  fashion  a  good  many  years  now  ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  may  live  on  it  a  good  many  more  years. 
But  whenever  I  have  gone  down  in  search  of  fashion,  I  have 
been  told  the  season  had  not  begun  yet,  or  was  nearly  over, 
or  had  just  ended  ;  the  Casino  has  been  half  empty,  and  the 
hotels  have  been  ruinous  ;  while  I  had  only  to  go  a  few  miles 
south  of  Dieppe,  to  Trouville  and  Villers-sur-Mer,  at  the 
same  period,  to  see  dashing  duchesses  and  marquises  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  "  briny  "  by  the  dozen,  and  to  find 
the  beach  a  perfect  Vanity  Fair,  crowded  with  every  species 
of  fasionable  saint  and  sinner ;  from  the  ex-queens  of  "so- 
ciety" of  the  second  empire,  to  the  "virtuous"  Madame  Abel- 
Elluine,  who  has  been  rushing  into  such  racy  print  in  the 
EvZnement  lately,  and  the  last  sweet  things  in  belles  petites 
and  opera  bouffe  "  stars." 

Trouville,  to  be  sure,  like  many  other  fast  and  fashionable 
institutions,  has  fallen  off  a  great  deal  within  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so.  Rivals  in  Britanny  and  Normandy  have  risen 
up  to  dispute  its  supremacy.  The  English  watering  places 
on  t'other  side  the  channel  have  developed  enormously,  and 
are  now  much  resorted  to  by  French  holiday-makers.  A 
score  of  mushroom  spas  (with  more  or  less  mineral  to  re- 
commend them)  now  put  forward  tempting  invitations  to  the 
unwary  in  lonely  and  God-forsaken  corners  of  the  country. 
Yet,  for  all  that,  Trouville  still  retains  its  sceptre,  and  reigns 
supreme  as  the  French  Brighton — a  Paris-on-Sea,  just  as 
Brighton  is  a  London-on-Sea,  for  the  time  being. 

The  Trouville  season  is,  of  course,  short.  It  has  hardly 
begun  in  mid-June,  and  long  before  mid-September  it  has 
ceased  to  be.  While  it  does  last,  however,  it  is  extraordi- 
narily brilliant ;  and  you  might  learn  much   more  of  the 


boulevards  from  a  month  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Roches 
Noires  than  from  spending  several  years  unintelligently  be- 
tween the  Madeleine  and  the  Bastille.  Madame  de  Poilly, 
and  the  Marquise  de  Gallifet,  and  Judic,  and  Lea  d'Asco, 
and  Madame  de  Bernadaki,  and  Capoul,  and  the  Due  de 
Morny  (though  his  father  did  invent  the  opposition  town  of 
Deauvilie,  just  across  the  inlet),  are  all  devoted  worshipers 
and  frequenters  of  Trouville.  Now  and  then,  too,  when 
Sarah  Bernhardt  is  in  Havre,  she  will  make  flying  excursions 
across  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  to  visit  it,  and  no  spot  is 
more  in  favor  with  match-making  mothers. 

At  eleven  o'clock  any  fine  July  or  August  morning,  at 
Trouville,  with  its  pretty  diversity  of  villa,  and  hotel,  and 
strand,  the  beach  is  crowded  with  light,  bold,  and  taking  cos- 
tumes, aquatic  and  non-aquatic.  Charming  bathers,  bare 
legged  and  armed,  but  covered  with  ample  and  tasteful  ma- 
terial from  about  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  to  a  trifle 
under  the  knee,  may  be  seen  cutting  timid  capers  in  the 
water.  Wicked  old  reprobates,  clad  in  airy  suits  of  holland, 
and  armed  with  powerful  glasses,  will  be  noticed  lolling 
about  in  convenient  corners,  knowingly  investigating  the 
mermaids.  And  seated  in  serried  rows  on  chairs,  or  peeping 
out  of  wicker-work  porches,  are  hundreds  of  lynx-eyed  ma- 
trons, blase'  generals,  and  used-up  goimneux,  who  are  either 
too  lazy  to  venture  into  the  home  of  Father  Neptune,  or  who 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  exposing  their  unclassic  forms  to 
the  quizzical  gaze  of  their  friends  and  enemies. 

An  amazing  amount  of  fancy  and  invention  is  often  dis- 
played in  the  bathing  attires  of  the  Trouville  sirens.  Madame 

la  Marquise  de  R (I  very  nearly  named  her  !)  affects  a 

decollete  costume  of  the  most  audacious,  not  to  say  unblush- 
ing description.  Pretty  Alice  Poirot,  whose  legs  are  her 
chief  attraction,  goes  to  extremes  in  another  direction,  and 
reduces  her  clothing  below  the  waist  to  its  simplest  expres- 
sion.    Madame  de  C and  Madame  G ,  wbo  have  no 

particular  reputations  to  lose,  challenge  the  observation  of 
their  masculine  acquaintance  in  extra  tight-fitting,  plain-cut 
un-dresses,  which  show  every  detail  of  the  figures  they  pre- 
tend to  hide.  Some  dresses  (especially  in  cases  where  "  out- 
lines "  are  not  quite  what  they  might  be)  are  elaborately 
trimmed  with  "tussy"  complications  and  muslin.  Others, 
for  all  that  the  dressmaker  has  done  to  prevent  it,  might  be 
mistaken  for  skins,  or  sheaths,  rather  than  costumes.  The 
spindle-shanked  naturally  prefer  long  and  loose  "  continu- 
ations "  to  short  ones.  The  smallest  feet  are  usually  the 
most  daintily  set  off  by  bathing-slippers  and  sandals. 

It  is  not  thought  at  all  improper,  in  most  French  watering- 
places,  for  husband  and  wife  to  share  the  same  cabane  or 
dressing  refuge.  To  foreign  eyes,  however,  it  seems  very 
funny  to  see  monsieur  and  madame  stroll  out  of  their  hut 
hand  in  hand  into  the  water  ;  and  not  less  funny  does  it  seem 
(still  to  foreign  eyes)  to  behold  them  retire  to  their  hut  afore- 
said together,  dripping  and  disordered,  to  dry  themselves  and 
get  into  their  clothes  again,  once  they  had  done  paying  their 
respects  to  the  ocean.  After  all,  no  doubt  the  objection 
decorous  Anglo-Saxons  have  to  these  arrangements  may  not 
stand  the  test  of  philosophical  discussion.  Yet  I  fancy  it 
will  be  many  years,  a  great  many,  before  Brighton  or  New- 
port fall  in  with  French  ideas  on  such  subjects,  nor  for  my 
part,  if  I  must  be  candid,  would  I  blame  them  for  their 
prudery. 

In  some  of  the  quieter  watering-places  on  the  Brittany  and 
Normandy  coast,  it  is  quite  common  to  see  whole  families 
dispense  with  cabanes  altogether.  Troops  of  lanky,  bare- 
legged girls,  and  fat  mammas,  will  wander  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  company  through  the  streets  of  Granville  or  St.  Malo, 
rather  than  go  to  the  unnecessary  expense  (as  they  hold  it) 
of  four  or  five  sous  apiece  for  a  refuge  to  strip  in,  and  another 
four  or  five  for  a  couple  of  towels  to  dry  themselves  with. 
They  will  wrap  themselves  up  more  or  less  gracefully  in  an 
old  shawl  or  ulster,  and  take  their  own  towels  down  from 
their  lodgings  under  their  arms.  More  grotesque  than  all, 
however,  are  the  papas.  A  Granville  papa,  in  a  black  and 
yellow  zebra  costume  adhering  closely  to  his  person  from  the 
throat  to  a  foot  above  the  knee,  is  one  of  the  most  side-split- 
ting objects  in  creation.  It  is  worth  while  going  a  hundred- 
mile  journey  merely  to  look  at  him  ;  and  when  the  original 
comicality  of  his  get-up  is  complicated  (in  showery  weather) 
by  the  addition  of  a  family  umbrella,  you  will  need  to  be  very 
solemn,  and  proof  against  the  insidious  suggestions  of  humor, 
to  avoid  mortally  offending  him,  as  he  picks  his  way  home- 
ward through  the  mud,  by  laughing  outright  in  his  face. 

Trouville,  July  n,  18S3.  Passe-Partout. 


"The  plan  of  numbering  the  Italian  laborers  on  the  West 
Shore  road,"  says  the  Kingston  Freetnan,  "  works  to  a  charm 
Finding  it  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the  men  by  their  jaw- 
breaking  names,  the  contractors  concluded  to  number  them. 
The  number  of  each  Italian  is  painted  in  plain  figures  on  the 
seat  of  his  trousers.  Before  beginning  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon,  and  again  at  night,  the  men  are  formed  in 
line,  and  the  foreman  passes  in  the  rear  of  them  and  takes 
down  each  number,  in  order  to  ascertain  who  is  present,  as 
well  as  who  is  absent.  The  plan  is  beneficial  in  two  ways — 
the  men  are  easily  recognized,  and  they  are  also  kept  from 
sitting  down  too  much  for  fear  of  rubbing  out  the  figures  on 
the  seats  of  their  trousers." 


Apropos  of  yachts,  a  good  story  is  going  the  rounds  in  re- 
lation to  one  of  the  best-known  American  yachtsmen.  He 
was  down  East  at  a  small  country  town,  one  day  last  week, 
and  reported  his  intended  movements  to  his  wife,  as  usual, 
in  the  early  morning.  On  this  occasion  the  telegram  said  : 
"  Going  for  a  short  trip  along  the  coast.  Have  invited  all 
the  ugliest  and  oldest  hens  in  the  town."  This  dispatch  was 
handed  to  a  female  telegraph  operator,  who  immediately 
rushed  around  informing  the  guests  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  alluded  to.  The  gallant  owner  of  the  yacht  could 
not  account  for  the  slim  attendance  until  a  lady  friend  of  his 
wife  wrote  to  her  about  it. 


Since  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  the  structure 
has  earned  an  average  of  not  quite  seven  hundred  dollars 
daily.  At  the  same  rate  the  earnings  would  be  only  about 
one-third  enough  annually  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bridge 
bonds,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing the  structure.  The  financial  exhibit  certainly  does  not 
indicate  that  the  bridge  has  been  very  successful  thus  far. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

The  Deceitful  Clam. 
"  Clams,"  said  a  stage-driver  to  a  reporter,  "  is  misleadin' 
and  treacherous.    The  man  that  gives  hisself  up  to  a  riotous 
indulgence  in  clams  is  a  goner  from  Gonetown." 

The  driver  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  spoke  with  an 
air  of  dejection,  as  he  yanked  the  reins  to  keep  the  horses 
from  becoming  cognizant  of  the  awful  intensity  of  the  heat. 
He  was  a  long,  round-shouldered,  and  cadaverous  man,  with 
a  bald  head  and  a  lantern  jaw — the  sort  of  man  concerning 
whom  stories  of  inordinate  eating  are  often  told. 
"  So  the  sad-eyed  clam  got  the  best  of  you  ? " 
"  Well,  I  should  fritter.  He  got  the  best  of  me  so  bad 
that  I  lost  two  teeth,  had  my  eyes  blacked,  and  couldn't  sit 
down  for  three  days.  Y'  see  me  an'  my  mate,  Corky  O'Keefe 
— which  he  drives  a  wagon  on  the  Mad'son  Av'noo  line — 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  goin'  fishin'  on  a  Sunday.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  knows  it  or  not,  but  sich  is  the  favorite 
and  customary  diserpation  of  the  New  York  stage-driver  on 
the  day  of  rest.  The  stage-driver  which  don't  celebrate  the 
day  on  the  briny  deep  ain't  worth  a  five-cent  nickel  with  a 
hole  in  it. 

"  Well,  me  an'  Corky  has  been  fishin'  together  fur  a  mat- 
ter of  sixteen  year— I  carries  the  bottle  an'  Corky  the  lunch. 
Sometimes  we  goes  up  to  the  brewery  at  Guttenberg,  some- 
times to  Rock'way,  but  mos'  often  to  Stattin  Islan'.  Las' 
Sunday  we  took  the  Stattin  Ilan'  boat,  and  when  we  arriV  at 
the  other  shore  we  started  for  New  Dorp — which  is  a  thing 
we  have  been  doin'  on  an'  off  fur  the  sixteen  year  aforesaid. 
But  we  ain't  never  got  to  New  Dorp  yet,  on  account  of  an 
uncommon  agreeable  beer  gardin  an1  picnic  grove  on  the 
way,  where  we  invariably  stops  fur  rest  an'  refreshment,  an' 
ends  by  stayin'  all  day." 

"  Is  it  on  the  water  ? " 

"  It  is  within  a  matter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  lower 
bay.  Our  visits  of  Sundays  is  usually  peaceful  an'  quiet 
here,  but  las'  Sunday  we  fell  in  with  the  Philistines.  We 
had  skercely  sot  down  beneath  our  accustomed  tree,  when 
we  heard  a  sound  down  the  road,  an'  the  nex'  minute  the 
McAllister-O'Shaughnessy  Association  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
arriv'  in  regal  splendor  on  a  chowder  coach,  with  the  off 
wheeler  gone  lame,  an'  all  hands  as  drunk  as  piooters.  Now, 
Corky  is  noted  fur  his  engagin'  manners  and  agreeableness 
with  strangers,  an'  though  it  ain't  becomin'  fur  me  to  make 
pursonel  remarks  about  myself,  I  will  say  as  'ow  my  inten- 
tions is  always  good,  an'  I  means  to  do  the  proper.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  me  an'  Corky  swung  right  with  the 
boys,  an'  in  two  hours  Corky  was  turnin'  Highland  flips  on 
the  horizontal  bar,  standin'  on  his  head  on  a  beer-keg,  sing- 
in'  brash  songs,  an'  otherwise  conductin'  himself  in  a  way 
which  reflected  small  credit  on  the  driver  of  a  Mad'son  Av'noo 
stage. 

'•  As  for  myself,  I  begun  ter  feel  hungry,  as  is  the  case  when 
I'm  gittin'  mellow,  so  to  speak.  Such  bein'  the  case,  I  let  fall 
a  few  remarks  concemin'  my  powers  of  eatin',  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  Corky  an'  the  landlord — which  he  know"d  me — an' 
disbelieved  by  the  members  of  the  association.  Thereupon 
they  made  a  wager,  which  I  somewhat  disrecollect,  but  which 
consisted  largely  of  clams.  Half  an  hour  later  I  begun  to  eat 
them  clams.  They  wuz  serve  in  fritters,  in  roasts,  an'  in  shell. 
I  had  stowed  away  eleven  pecks" 

"What?" 

"As  I  said,"  continued  the  driver,  with  chilling  dignity,  "I 
— had — stowed — away — e-leven — pecks,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
dent  I  lost  my  grip  an'  tumbled  over  backward.  A  big  Mick 
from  the  Fourth  Ward  kicked  me  in  the  back,  an'  sez  : 

"'Git  up  there,  you  !' 

" '  Don't  touch  him,'  sez  Corky  ;  '  he's  often  took  that  way.' 

"  'What's  the  matter  wid  him  ?'  sez  the  Mick. 

" '  He's  got  a  clam  stuck  in  the  valve  of  his  heart,'  sez 
Corky. 

"The  Mick  thought  this  here  answer  of  Corky  was  flippint, 
so  to  speak,  fur  he  up  an'  hit  him  a  clip,  an'  a  minute  later 
him  and  Corky  was  doin'  the  light  fantastic,  an'  tryin'  to 
thump  the  lungs  out  of  each  other.  Well,  I  couldn't  stand 
that.  Corky  had  told  the  truth,  fur  such  is  the  facts  con- 
cemin' the  valve  of  my  heart  and  clams,  an'  so  I  got  up  an' 
waded  in  myself." 

The  driver  heaved  a  long  sigh,  put  on  his  hat,  which  had 
been  lying  beside  him  on  the  roof  of  the;  stage,  and  stirred  up 
his  horses  with  his  whip.  "  We  got  home  at  six  A.  M.,"  he 
continued,  slowly.  "  Corky  was  a  wreck,  an'  I  could  only  use 
one  eye,  an'  had  lost  two  teeth,  all  on  account  of  clams." — 

New  York  Sun.  

A  Celtic  Convention. 

"  Phwat  is  it  all  about  I  don'no,"  said  Lanigan,  watching 
the  crowd  coming  out  of  the  hall. 

"  It's  the  convintion,  I  belave,"  said  Maguire,  who  had 
been  over  about  a  month  longer  than  his  friend. 

"  And  phwat  'as  it  done?"  Lanigan  wanted  to  know. 

"  Faix,  I  belave  it's  convaned,  thin,"  replied  Maguire. 

"An' phwat  is  that,  thin?" 

"  Musha,  it's  something  they  do  be  doin'  wid  the  convin- 
tion. The  convintion  gets  in  the  hall,  and  thin  it  convanes. 
I  don'no  phwat  the  divil  an'  all  it  is,  but  they  make  a  thun- 
dherin'  fuss  about  it." 

"  But  phwat  makes  it  convane,  Maguire  ?  Phwat  makes 
it  convane  ? " 

"Ah,  bother  the  lip  0'  ye;  because  it's  convaynient,  I 
don'no." 

"  Murdher,  thin,  but  it's  a  long  wide  counthry  fur  the  size  ov 
it,  anyhow." — Burlington  Hawieye. 

She  Wanted  a  Dude. 

She  leaned  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said  in  her 
most  insinuating  tones  : 

"  Charley,  dear,  I've  heard  so  much  about  dudes,  I  want 
you  to  get  me  one."  Charley  smiled  at  her  innocence,  but 
resolved  to  humor  it. 

"  Would  you  prefer  a  French  dude  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  think  not,"  she  answered,  squirming  coyly. 

"  How  would  a  German  dude  suit  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  suit  at  all ;  I  don't  understand 
German." 

"  Well,  what  shall  it  be,  then  ? "  It  was  her  turn  to  smile, 
as  she  said,  with  an  arch  look  : 

"A  Yankee  dude'll  &o,"—B?ooklyn  Eagle. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


1  Bavardin's"  Letter.; 
DEAR  ARGONAUT  :  What  must  our  Eastern  visitors  think 
of  our  famed  "  glorious  climate  of  California  "  ?    The  dull 
sky,  changing  our  accustomed  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  to  a 
leaden  hue,  which  has  overhung  us  of  late,  has  been  depress- 
ing even  to  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  when,  by  afternoon, 
old  Sol  consents  to  emerge  from  the  gloom  to  brighten  up 
awhile,  the  misty  fog,  drifting  in  from  the  ocean,  soon  shuts 
him  out  again,  and — not  to   speak  irreverently — the  latter 
state  of  the  day  is  worse  than  the  first.     Monterey  having 
been  treated  to  pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  weather,  has 
been  voted  dull  and  tiresome  by  a  number  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  who  have  returned  to   town  this  week,  and  as 
gossip  says  they  intend  to  stay   "  for  good,"  we  may  have  a 
ripple,  at  least,  of  gayety  to  record  ere  long  in  the  shape  of 
lunches,  dinners,  and  theatre   parties.     This  last  form  of 
amusement  has  sprung  into  a  good  deal  of  favor  recently, 
possibly  because  there  is  a  fairly  attractive  show  of  talent  at 
the  theatres.     Then,  too,  it  is  a  very  jolly  way  of  passing  the 
evening  to  have  a  pleasant  party  of  friends — well  chosen, 
Hen  entendu — go  together  to  a  good  play  and  have  a  cozy 
supper  afterward  at  the  house  of  some  kind  matron.     Mrs. 
Gwin  has  tried  it,  with  success,  several  times  since  her  re- 
turn from  the  country,  and  the  Menlo  Park  people  have  also 
joined  forces  for  a  theatre  spree  ;  but  the  fatigue  of  the  long 
railroad  trip,  coming  and  returning,  detracted  somewhat  from 
the  pleasure  of  the  latter.    The  loss  of  one  gay  set  to  Mon- 
terey has  been  the  gain  of  another,  for  although  the  Crock- 
ers,  McLaughlins,  Heads,  and  Browns  have  left,  Mrs.  Gwin 
has  organized  a  large  party  of  young  folks,  who  will  depart 
for  that  resort,  under  her  special  care  and  guidance,  on  or 
about  the  9th  instant ;  and   as  wherever  that  experienced 
lady  goes  pleasure   follows  in  her  train,  the  young  people 
comprising  the  crowd  are  sure  to  have  a  good  time.     The 
Friedlanders   and   Bowies   will   be  of   the  number.      The 
Tevises  remain  there,   Mrs.    Louisa  Breckinridge  and  her 
friend,  Miss  May  Smith,  being  two  of  the  gayest  spirits  in  Del 
Monte's  social  life.     Mr.  Crocker's  novel  idea  of  a  swim- 
ming picnic  was  the  last  thing  tried  by  the  guests  there,  and 
although,  to  my  mind  at  least,  the  thought  of  picnicking  in 
dripping  garments  wrapped  in  blankets  must  indeed  have 
savored  of  pursuing  pleasure  under  difficulties,  the  partici- 
pants all  declare  they  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  ;  chacun  d  soft 
go6t.     San  Rafael  still  keeps  on  the  tenor  of  its  way.     The 
Buckwheat  Club  held  their  last  meeting  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Forbes,  whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Ward,  is  so  energetic  a 
member.    The  evening  was  spent  delightfully  in  music  and 
dancing.    The  musical  portion  of  society  over  there  will  miss 
for  a  period  Mr.   Charlie  Baldwin,  who  has  gone  for  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  partners  in  his  father's  business  house.     Mrs.  Blanche 
Haggin,  ever  on  the  alert  to  provide  amusement  for  the 
young  friends  visiting  San  Rafael,  suggested  a  commerce 
party,  which  her  mother,  Mrs.  Butterworth,  ably  seconded. 
The  affair  took  place  last  Saturday  evening,  and  was  a  great 
success,  a  number  of  guests  from  the  city  being  present. 
Some  of  the  prizes  were  very  original,  and  some  were  the 
work  of  the  fair  fingers  of  the  young  hostess  herself,  and 
therefore  doubly  prized  by  the  winners.     The  thanks  of  San 
Rafael  society  are  largely  due  to  Mrs.  Blanche  Haggin  for  her 
untiring  efforts  this  summer  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  so- 
ciability among  the  visitors  to  the  village.     The  Buckwheat 
Club   loses   two   of  its  most   charming  members   in   Mrs. 
Schmieden  and  Mrs.  Kittle,  who  return  to  town  this  week. 
Miss  Dottie  Kittle,  too,  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Lawn- 
Tennis  Club,  wherein  she  has  so  greatly  distinguished  her- 
self this  season,  having  won  the  prize  at  the  match  last  Sat- 
urday.    Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman's  promised  garden  party  is  still 
in  abeyance.     It  is  just  possible  that  the  monster  fete  which 
report  credits  Mrs.  Coleman  as  having  in  contemplation  for 
the  entertainment  of  "  Sir  Knights  "  may  absorb  the  gar- 
den party.     Society  will  regret  the  temporary  loss  of  .Miss 
Dora  Miller ;  she  left  with  the  senator  and  Mrs.  Miller  on 
the  new  steamer,  Mariposa,  for  a  visit  to   the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  another  belle  is  reported  as  on  the  wing  for 
foreign  parts.     On  dit  that  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  is  going  to 
make  the  trip  to  China  very  soon.     If  this  be  true,  her  de- 
parture will  be  greatly  felt  should  the  projected  amateur  con- 
cert take  place  during  her  absence.     Mr.   Sharon  has  re- 
sumed his  "  stag  "  parties  at  Belmont,  and  last  Saturday  took 
a  number  of  legal  luminaries  down  there  to  pass   Sunday. 
When  such  men  as  Judges  Wallace  and  Thornton,  J.  B. 
Bishop,  and  Colonel  Hoge  get  together  in  discussion  of  the 
edibles  so  lavishihly  bestowed,  surely  their  "opinions"  must 
be  concurring  ones  on  the  good  cheer  before  them,  which 
judgment  will  be  affirmed  by  all  who  enjoy  Mr.  Sharon's 
hospitality.     The  girls  are  all  on  the  qui  vive  over  the  in- 
telligence that  there  are  no  less  than  three  French  barons 
and  counts  at  the  Palace  Hotel.      And  speaking  of  titles 
reminds  me  that  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  will  soon  be  here 
again,  bringing  his  wife,  whom  San  Francisco  society  knew 
as  Miss  Maggie  Hamilton,  to  revisit  her  old  home,  en  route 
to  China,  India,  and  then  home  to  England  again.      The 
many  friends  of  Lady  Waterlow — conspicuous  among  whom 
stand  the  Crockers  and  Hearsts — will  no  doubt  vie  with  each 
other  in  showering  attentions  and  hospitality  upon  her  and 
Sir  Sydney.     By  the  way,  Lady  Waterlow  has  just   been 
having  a  stall  at  a  grand  bazaar  (as  they  call  fancy  fairs  in 
England)  which  was  a  very  swell  affair — royalty  taking  part. 
In  town  the  entertainment  most  indulged  in  the  past  week 
has  been  dinners,  the  givers  having  been  Doctor  Lane,  the 
Friedlanders,  and  Hearsts.     The  latter  dinner  was   more 
properly  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Will.  Hearst,  as,  although 
given  at  the  paternal  abode,  the  guests  were  young  college 
friends  and  gentlemen  only;  but   Mrs.   Hearst's  exquisite 
taste  was  visible  in  the  arrangement  of  the  floral  decorations 
of  the  table,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  menu  cards.     In  Oak- 
land Mr.  Sam.  Mayer  and  Colonel  Dickinson  have  rented 
Mr.  Little's  house  for  a  couple  of  months,  and,  as  may  be 
inferred,  their  proximity  to  the  Henry  Wetherbees  has  re- 
sulted in  a  great  deal  of  jollity.     On  Tuesday  evening  of  last 
week  they  all  joined  in   an  old-fashioned  "straw  ride  "to 
Haywards.     Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge  and  Miss  Louise  Dear- 
born, being  guests  of  Mrs.   Wetherbee,  were  of  the  party, 
and,  as  tb°  night  was  a  lovely  one  and  being  in  high  spirits, 
they  naturally  had  a  delightful  time,  and  especially  enjoyed 


— so  they  say — the  supper  at  the  end  of  the  jaunt,  and  then 
the  ride  home  with  the  whole  company  singing  songs  and 
glees.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  fashionable  society  does  not 
more  frequently  indulge  in  good  old-style  fun,  for  there  is 
any  amount  of  it  in  a  "  straw  ride,"  if  the  crowd  be  a  con- 
genial one.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Lent  and  the  George  Ladds  are  at 
home  again,  and  Reverend  C.  D.  Barrows  is  en  route  to  his 
flock.  Edgar  Mills  is  still  at  Carlsbad,  drinking  the  waters; 
but  I  believe  they  look  for  his  return  to  Menlo  Park  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September.  The  friends  of  that  old  resident, 
Mr.  John  Thompson,  regretted  to  hear  of  his  painful  acci- 
dent last  week,  in  which  his  foot  was  crushed  by  a  "dummy," 
and  hope  amputation  will  not  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
Knights  Templars  are  coming  sure  enough,  and  very  soon 
will  all  have  come.  What  a  display  of  bunting  the  city  will 
boast,  and  what  a  gorgeons  procession  there  will  be  !  They 
say  the  ball  will  be  a  great  success,  as  "  society"  has  decided 
to  make  it  so,  which  will  be  a  great  power,  if  exercised.  So, 
at  all  events,  says  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Jr.dgingby  the  exodus  from  the  various  watering-places  the  fashiona- 
ble season  seems  to  have  virtually  ended.  As  a  sort  of  wind-up  to  the 
succession  of  gayeties  during  the  past  week  at  Monterey,  last  Saturday 
night's  hop  rivaled  in  brilliancy,  attraction,  costumes,  and  appointments 
any  hitherto  given.  Those  returning  from  there  Monday  were  Mrs. 
Charles  Crocker  and  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head 
and  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Miss  Hanchett,  the  Misses  Cor- 
bett  (to  their  San  Mateo  home),  C.  F.  Fargo  and  daughters,  Ned  Green- 
way  (lo  Menlo),  and  others.  Mrs.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  the  McAfees  still  remain.  Mrs.  General  Schofield  and 
daughter  joined  the  general  there  last  week,  he  having  military  duties 
in  that  locality  which  required  his  attention.  Mrs.  General  Turnbull 
and  family  supplemented  the  visit  to  the  Geysers  by  a  short  stay  there, 
intending  to  return  in  lime  for  the  Conclave.  Judge  Morrison,  who  is 
rapidly  convalescing,  will  remain  in  that  locality  ;  he  and  his  wife  are 
seen  driving  out  frequently.  Saturday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hearst,  accompa- 
nied by  her  son  Willie,  Miss  Ada  Rutherford,  and  [.  F,  Folensby,  went 
down  for  a  brief  sojourn  there.  As  regards  the  out-of-town  gayeties, 
the  hop  at  Pope's,  Santa  Cruz,  Saturday  night,  as  a  sort  of  good-bje  to 
those  leaving  Monday,  and  a  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the  Nellie 
(who  returned  to  San  Francisco  Sunday),  was  pronounced  the  prettiest 
party  given  there  this  season.  Dominoes  had  been  decided  upon,  and 
a  most  amusing  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  that  all  the  ladies' 
wraps  being  of  the  same  color  and  fashioned  alike,  with  black  gloves 
and  masks,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  who  was  who.  The  Thorn- 
tons still  sojourn  at  their  ranch  near  Berkeley,  though  not  too  remote  to 
assist  at  the  occasional  gayeties  in  town.  Mrs.  Jack  Hayes  jr.  (nee 
McMullin)  is  still  at  the  homestead  near  Piedmont.  Nothing  as  yet 
has  been  heard  from  the  Hightons,  who,  in  company  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Felton,  of  New  Orleans,  are  camping  and  hunting  beyond  the  reach 
of  letters  or  telegrams  on  the  Cloud  River,  near  Mount  Shasta.  The 
Townes  are  reciprocating  the  hospitality  of  the  Requas  at  Piedmont,  by 
entertaining  them  at  the  Palace.  Ward  McAllister  has  just  returned  from 
visiting  his  relatives,  Colonel  McAllister  and  family,  in  camp  at  Benicia. 
Miss  Jeannie  Hooker  is  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Carroll,  in  Sacramento,  vis- 
iting Miss  Flora.  Mrs.  Ralph  Harris,  left  last  week  for  a  year's  travel 
through  Europe,  accompanied  by  her  two  sons.  Mrs.  Haggin  still  re- 
mains at  Lake  Tahoe,  Mrs.  Colonel  Eyre  and  daughter  left  for  that 
resort  last  Sunday.  Porter  Ashe,  his  wife,  and  Miss  Ashe,  returned 
Tuesday  from  Idlewild,  their  home  on  the  lake.  Attorney-General 
Marshall  has  concluded  making  San  Francisco  his  home  for  the  winter, 
having  secured  a  flat  corner  of  Geary  and  Gough,  where  the  famiiy 
are  installed,  with  the  exception  of  Fayette,  who  remains  in  Sacramento. 
Captain  GoodaU's  family  have  returned  from  quarters  in  camp  at  Mon- 
terey. John  T.  Doyle  is  still  at  Capitana,  his  ranch  and  vineyard. 
William  Wood  and  wife  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  their  elegant 
residence  in  the  Western  Addition,  to  return  from  Monterey  ;  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  John  Boyd  (nee  Arner)  they  occu- 
pied her  residence  in  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  has  just  re- 
turned from  Clear  Lake,  where  she  has  been  for  the  past  week  most 
delightfully  entertained  by  Mrs.  Captain  Floyd  ;  a  number  of  friends 
assisted  at  the  occasion  ot  her  visit,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Redington 
and  Mr.  Nichol,  who  have  also  returned.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister 
Kaye  are  visiting  their  ranch  in  the  interior.  "  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  who 
has  just  been  married  to  Miss  Murphy,  the  California  heiress  (says  the 
New  York  Sun),  is  the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  England's 
Roman  Catholic  families,  which  claims  the  great  Cardinal  as  an  ances- 
tor, one  name  being  an  abbreviation  of  the  other.  The  old  family  seat 
is  in  Staffordshire,  but  the  property  attached  to  it  is  small.  Sir  Charles's 
aunt,  daughter  of  the  seventh  baronet,  a  very  handsome  woman,  who 
has  moved  in  society  here,  was  married  to  the  Marquis  Lousada,  Brit- 
ish Consul  for  several  years  in  Boston,  and  died  there  in  1870.  Lord 
Beaumont,  also  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  seventh  in  the  roll  of  English 
baronets,  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  wed  another  California  heiress,  Miss 
Flood."  John  Wigmore  and  family,  since  their  return  from  the  East, 
are  at  the  Ralston  house,  and  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  atten- 
tions from  their  numerous  friends,  who  are  glad  to  welcome  them  back. 
Harry  Wigmore,  who  received  high  honors  as  a  graduate  from  Harvard 
College  this  year,  has  gone  into  the  country  for  a  brief  trip.  Among 
notables  at  present  in  this  city  are  the  Count  de  Mailly,  recently  ar- 
rived from  China ;  also  Signor  de  Mechia  and  family,  just  from 
Europe.  Among  the  dinners  recently  given,  that  of  Miss  Follis,  niece 
of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  last  Tuesday,  was  most  enjoyable ;  Miss  Flora 
Low  and  Miss  Macondray  were  among  the  guests.  Last  Saturday 
evening  the  Belgian  Consul,  assisted  by  Viscount  de  Baron  de  la  Moyne 
and  the  Baron  Carpentier,  were  present  at  the  benefit  for  the  Belgian 
Benevolent  Society.  They,  with  President  Gaillard  and  Miss  Van  der 
Nailfen,  opened  the  ball  which  followed  the  concert,  which  in  itself  was 
a  most  creditable,  as  well  as  profitable,  affair.  At  Menlo,  Prentiss 
Selby  and  family  are  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas  Selby  ;  Major 
Rathbura  and  wife  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Howard  last 
Sunday.  Mr.  William  Harney  is  at  present  entertaining  the  Misses 
Hughes  of  San  Francisco  and  Miss  White  of  Oakland  Among  the 
recent  guests  at  Larkmead,  visiting  Mrs.  Lillie  Coit,  was  Clarence 
Greathouse,  who  has  returned.  John  W.  Breckinridge,  of  Merced, 
nephew  of  Vice-President  Breckinridge,  is  in  town.  The  Rideouts 
returned  home  to  Marysville  Friday.  The  Misses  Findley,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Good,  Miss  Good,  also  Mrs.  William  Small  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  McLean  Hardisty  (Mrs.  Stoneman's  brother  and  sister), 
are  visiting  her  and  her  daughter,  at  their  San  Gabriel  home,  Los  Ro- 
bles.  With  dinners,  picnics,  rides,  and  drives,  the  time  has  all  too  soon 
passed.  The  Governor,  owing  to  his  official  duties,  has  been  unable  to 
share  the  pleasures  with  them  ;  he  returned  Irom  the  bay  to  Sacramento 
Monday.  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  is  still  in  Santa  Cruz,  visiting  her 
old  friend,  Mrs.  Joe  Eastland,  who  is  occupying  the  Perkins  cottage,  on 
Beach  HilL  Mrs.  Theodore  Shillaber,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  since 
her  return  from  Europe,  is  said  to  be  convalescing.  Rev.  Doctor  Bar- 
rows arrived  from  the  East  yesterday,  the  3d,  having  chosen  to  pass  his 
summer  vacation  in  the  vicinity  of  his  former  labors,  Boston,  where  he 
is  held  in  high  estimation.  Doctor  J.  W.  Tucker,  in  company  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  arrived  Monday  from  Chicago,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  accompany  them  home,  and  also  on  Grand  Army  business. 
Captain  Mix  is  daily  expected  from  Mexico.  Minister  Sargent  is  looked 
for  in  September,  as  he  will  probably  leave  Berlin  to  return  the  first  of 
the  month.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Ladd  are  again  home  from  their 
Eastern  trip.  General  McDowell  is  about  returning  ;  he  recently  dined 
with  Henry  Janin,  at  his  elegantly  appointed  residence,  in  New  York. 
A  number  ot  his  California  friends  assisted,  beside  Consul-General 
Booker  and  wife.  Congressman  Page  and  wife  are  at  present  stopping 
at  the  St.  James,  New  York.  Miss  Kittie  Atkinson  is  a  guest  of  her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Palmer,  in  Cincinnati.  Fred  Chester  proposes  trying  the 
efficacy  of  the  Carlsbad  waters  for  his  health,  and  will  leave  soon  for 
Europe.  Mrs.  Julia  Wetzlar  returns  the  first  of  October.  Through 
advices  from  abroad  we  hear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perin  and  dmghter, 
Florence,  and  Grace  Eldridge,  being  at  Heidelberg,  having  arrived  from 
Paris,  where  they  have  been  for  some  time.  James  Donohoe  and  wife 
I  were  in  Brussels  the  7th  ultimo.     Mrs.  Tom  Grant  and  Mrs.  Graham 


were  in  Dresden  the  last  of  June.  Miss  Nellie  Gibbs,  having  arrived  in 
England,  has  left  for  a  trip  through  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Blithedale, 
like  San  Rafael,  holds  its  complement  of  summer  visitors  longer  than  the 
more  remote  resorts.  At  present  there  are  among  the  guests  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClurg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Smith,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pelham  Ames,  and  others.  Mrs.  D.  A.  McKinley,  wife  of 
the  American  consul  at  Honolulu,  is  stopping  at  501  Geary  Street. 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Smith  and  her  daughter,  who  came  up  from  Monterey 
to  attend  the  Parrott  wedding,  have  returned  to  that  place  for  an  indefi- 
nite stay.  The  weddings  chronicled  the  past  week  are  few.  That  of 
Miss  Carrie  Sears,  daughter  of  H.  B.  Sears,  the  artist,  to  Mr.  Theo.  J. 
Fish,  the  capitalist,  last  Tuesday;  and  the  same  day  that  of  Charles 
Wilkinson,  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  to  Miss  A.  B.  Garrett,  are 
the  most  noticeable.  The  little  Church  of  St.  Mark,  at  Berkeley,  was 
adorned  with  garlands  of  rare  flowers,  innumerable  horseshoes,  and  the 
traditional  marriage  bell,  for  the  occasion  of  the  Wilkinson  wedding. 
Rev.  Doctor  Lines,  assisted  by  the  rector,  officiated,  and  Miss  Maud 
Wilkinson  and  Charles  Walton  attended  as  bridesmaid  and  grooms- 
man. Mr.  Warring  Wilkinson  escorted  the  bride  to  the  altar  and  gave 
her  away.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  bridal  pair  left  tor  a 
few  weeks  at  Monterey. 


Art  Notes. 

Jules  Tavernier  has  returned  from  the  Russian  River  redwoods  with 
a  goodly  array  of  sketches.  During  his  six  weeks'  stay  he  painted  thir- 
ty-three landscapes.  The  most  attractive  is  a  large  one  of  a  placid  bend 
of  the  river  in  the  morning  gray,  just  before  sunrise.  The  stream  rests 
amid  leafy  ravines  like  polished  lapis  lazuli.  The  eye  follows  a  hazy 
perspective  to  the  horizon,  where  will  shortly  break  the  blush  of  opening 
day.  In  another  picture,  a  wayfarer  is  crossing  the  rude  log  bridge 
which  spans  a  woodland  stream.  Far  behind  loom  the  Titan  redwoods. 
At  the  right  is  a  mossy  bank,  fringed  with  maiden-hair  ferns.  At  the 
left  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  creek  a  glorious  cloud  of  wild  azalea 
blossoms.  Another  picture  shows  a  weather-beaten  cabin  made  of 
rough-hewed  shakes.  The  young  redwood  saplings,  with  feathery  tips, 
brush  it  on  either  side.  In  the  background  the  blackened  skeleton  of  a 
huge  redwood  rises  in  sombre  stateliness.  A  scene  of  more  joyous  as- 
pect is  a  sketch  of  the  wide,  grassy  flat  where  the  Bohemian  Club  hold 
their  annual  cremation  ceremonies.  The  afternoon  sun  comes  down  in 
golden  halos  through  the  redwoods,  in  whose  lofty  branches  the  winds 
go  singing  their  murmuring  chorals.  Here  and  there,  amid  the  daisies, 
lies  an  old  log,  veiled  in  a  web  of  wild  ivy.  Mr.  Tavernier  will  exhibit 
these  paintings  in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  and  meanwhile  goes 
down  to  Monterey  to  work  among  the  rugged  sea-cliffs  and  rambling 
adobes. 

Miss  Hopps  is  still  busily  preparing  for  her  coming  sale.  It  will 
probably  take  place  on  the  evening  of  September  21st. 

Fred  Yates  is  working  on  a  large  picture  for  the  new  Athenseum 
Club  in  Oakland. 

Theodore  Wores  has  invited  his  frinds  to  visit  his  studio  this  morning 
and  afternoon,  to  see  his  picture  of  "A  Chinese  Actor."  Next  Thurs- 
day it  will  be  placed  on  public  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery. 

During  the  past  week,  at  this  same  gallery,  there  has  been  a  mag- 
nificent military  study  by  De  Neuville,  the  great  French  painter  of  war 
scenes.  It  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  and  is  executed  in 
India  ink.  It  represents  a  small  detachment  capturing  a  redoubt,  and 
is  a  spirited  picture. 

When  the  corpulent  gentleman  of  humorous  speech  was 
marching  down  stairs  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Loring  Pick- 
ering, of  the  Call,  self-discharged  from  remunerative  em- 
ployment because  a  Printers1  Union  has  the  impudent 
effrontery  to  declare  that  its  members  shall  not  work  in  the 
same  office  with  those  who  are  not  members,  he  kicked  him- 
self with  his  heel  and  remarked:  "What  a  lot  of  d — d 
idiots  we  are,  any  way."  We  adopt  the  quotation  and  ap- 
prove the  sentiment.  Mr.  Pickering  enjoys,  and  deserves, 
the  reputation  of  being  a  generous  and  kindly  employer  of 
labor.  He  pays,  and  always  has  paid,  the  highest  price  de- 
manded by  the  craft  for  composition.  Our  sympathy  is 
always  with  the  employer  against  the  employed — with  capi- 
tal against  labor — when  labor  makes  an  ass  of  itself.  Our 
sympathy  is  always  with  the  employed  against  the  employer — 
with  labor  against  capital — when  the  employer  is  a  rascal,  and 
when  capital  attempts  to  play  the  knave.  When  a  lot  of 
howling  Irish  paraded  the  sand-lot,  under  the  lying  pretense 
that  they  could  not  find  enough  labor  to  provide  themselves 
with  bread,  we  opposed  them  because  they  lied.  When  the 
telegraphers  strike  for  higher  wages  our  sympathies  are  with 
them,  because  we  believe  that  their  labor,  which  demands 
brains,  accuracy,  strict  attention,  sober  habits,  and  long 
hours,  is  not  properly  rewarded  by  a  corporation  which  has 
great  wealth,  easily  acquired.  If  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  should  reduce  the  wages  of  its  employees  be- 
low fair  living  rates,  our  sympathy  would  be  with  a  strike 
that  would  bank  fires  and  send  the  last  engine  to.  the  round- 
house. Our  sympathy  is  for  all  working  men  who  seek  to 
advance  their  interests  within  the  law ;  but  we  have  none 
for  the  "d — d  idiot"  who  kicks  himself  down  stairs  out  of  a 
good  place  at  the  instigation  of  a  senseless  brotherhood, 
which  sits  in  secret,  and,  under  pretense  of  maintaining  the 
guild,  wages  war  on  women,  and  men,  and  boys,  who,  like 
themselves,  are  fighting  the  world  for  the  bread  which  the 
world  owes  them,  and  which  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  by 
honest  work. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  printed  in  its  "Art  Notes  " 
a  detailed  description  of  the  trophies  intended  for  prizes  at 
the  coming  conclave  of  the  Knights  Templars.  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  dailies  have  given  minute  accounts  of  the 
trophies,  will  obviate  further  description  of  them  here.  We 
can  not  refrain  from  saying,  however,  that  they  are  works  of 
art  of  which  the  community  may  well  be  proud.  We  refer 
to  the  three  manufactured  by  George  C.  Shreve  &  Co.  Of 
these,  the  one  consisting  of  an  onyx  column,  crowned 
by  an  equestrian  statue — a  knight,  armed  cap-a-pie,  mount- 
ed on  a  Norman  charger — is  a  work  of  exceeding  beauty. 
The  bronze  work,  in  particular,  is  the  finest  ever  done  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  much 
from  the  skilled  bronze-workers  of  the  old  world.  The 
designing  of  these  trophies  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Foster ;  the  modeling  of  the  equestrian  statue  was  done  by 
Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor.  Both  may  be  proud  of  their 
work  ;  it  well  deserves  it.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  here 
to  know  that  we  have  in  this  city  an  establishment  capable 
of  turning  out  such  work. 


A  correspondent  of  a  Western  paper  reflects  that  if  Gail 
Hamilton  had  ever  married,  we  might  never  have  had  her 
matchless  disquisition  on  the  art  of  rearing  children,  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Bazar  several  years  ago,  which,  like  the 
newspaper  receipt,  reads  better  than  it  cooks. 

The  income  of  the  University  of  Oxford  last  year  was  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is  apart  from  the  individual 
colleges,  one  or  two  of  which  have,  in  good  times,  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


I  went  upon  the  floor  at  the  masked  ball,  the  other  night, 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  curiosity.  The  masked  reveler  is  so  joy- 
less and  dismal  a  creature,  as  he  stalks  gloomily  past  the 
spectator,  that  I  have  often  wondered  what  manner  of  woe  it 
might  be  that  casts  his  young  spirit  down. 

The  Lion  suggested  that  a  turn  on  the  floor  might  enliven 
me;  so  he  procured  for  me  a  dark-blue  domino  marked  with 
a  white  Maltese  cross,  promised  to  remain  within  hail,  and 
set  me  adrift. 

It  was  quite  terrifying.  All  the  tales  of  love  and  advent- 
ure at  the  grand  opera  thronged  into  my  mind,  but  the  ma- 
terial around  was  not  promising. 

I  found  the  prizes  to  be  the  dark  shadow  that  checked  the 
flow  of  mirth.  A  man  or  woman,  bent  upon  winning  one  of 
these,  plunged  into  the  business  with  an  energy  which  quite 
debarred  all  enjoyment. 

I  observed  also  that  the  experienced  maskers  of  the  gentler 
sex  did  not  seem  to  seek  their  pleasure  among  their  compan- 
ions of  the  revel,  but  sauntered  around  quite  uninterested 
until  the  club  men  began  to  thicken  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ball- 
room, and  that  the  club  men  at  that  stage  of  the  festivities 
seemed  strangely  afraid  of  the  masked  sirens.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  engage  them  in  conversation.  Being  in  Rome,  I 
did  as  the  Romans,  and  tried  it,  but  was  soon  rebuffed.  I 
was  frightened  into  a  retreat,  for  one  of  them,  a  very  fast  one, 
too,  said  quite  solemnly  that  he  knew  me,  and  was  sorry  to 
see  me  there.  His  high  moral  ground  was  very  unexpected. 
So  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  me,  and  he  said,  sadly  : 

"  Who  could  mistake  those  eyes  ? " 

Then  I  knew  he  didn't  know  me,  for  we  are  very  good 
friends,  too  good  friends  for  the  conversation  ever  to  tum  in 
a  complimentary  way  upon  eyes.  Furthermore,  the  human 
eye,  as  seen  through  a  mask,  is  not  a  thing  to  compliment  a 
woman  about.  It  is  a  strange,  rolling,  red-spotted  disc, 
weird-like  in  its  emptiness.  The  most  beautiful  of  them  so 
placed  become  unbeautiful. 

What  puzzles  me  most  is  to  know  how  he  knew  in  so  brief 
a  conversation  as  we  held  that  I  ought  not  to  be  there.  No 
one  carries  respectability  on  a  badge  at  a  bal  masque".  What 
puzzles  me  more  is  to  know  what  enjoyment  these  gentlemen 
found  in  standing  aimlessly  around  the  suburbs  of  the  ball- 
room as  we  left  them  at  one  o'clock  A.  M. 

Yet  their  wives,  such  of  them  as  are  married,  report  them 
as  having  reached  home  at  seven  o'clock  A.  M. 

******** 

The  plural  epidemic  comes  around  as  regularly  as  the 
seasons.  Some  unmanageable  word  is  always  rearing  itself, 
hydra-headed,  for  the  grammarians  to  dispute  over.  They 
dispute,  the  matter  is  settled,  the  excitement  dies  out,  and 
everybody  goes  on  pluralizing  on  his  own  hook,  just  as  he  or 
she  did  before.  It  is  not  more  than  a  fortnight  since  the 
Argonaut  settled  conclusively  that  the  plural  of  Knight 
Templar  is  Knights  Templars.  It  fell  like  the  dew  of  hyssop 
upon  a  grammatically  excited  people.  It  was  a  sort  of  phi- 
lological chloral  hydrate,  and  people  were  just  about  to  sub- 
side into  their  normal  ungrammaiical  calm,  when  the  town 
was  upset  again  by  an  injudicious  daily. 

This  most  reprehensible  newspaper  spoke  in  flagrant  cap- 
itals of  the  coming  gathering  as  a  "  Conclave  of  the  Templar 
Knights." 

This  was  begging  the  question,  and  people  knew  it  in  their 
uneasy  souls  whenever  they  used  the  new  plural.  But  being 
a  new  plural,  it  had  its  irresistible  charms.  For  this  is  such 
an  oddly  constructed  world  that  with  some  people  correct 
speech  is  an  affectation,  while  others  again  speak  incor- 
rectly in  a  pure  spirit  of  bravado.  I  spoke  the  other  day  of 
the  "  termini "  of  two  roads,  and  blushed  to  the  ears  over  my 
own  correctness.  My  natural  taste  rejected  such  a  splutter- 
ng  word  as  "terminuses,"  but  I  was  startled  at  the  severity  of 
my  own  diction.  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  stonily  stare  the 
amusement  out  of  any  one  who  chose  to  be  amused,  through 
my  glasses.  If  I  were  a  man  I  should  always  wear  glasses, 
they  are  useful  masks  in  so  many  ways.  Being  a  woman,  I 
dread  to  be  too  correct,  lest  I  be  charged  with  pedantry, 
which  is  in  a  woman  one  of  the  unpardonable  sins. 

I  never  know  just  how  to  speak  of  my  bang.  I  don't  really 
know  whether  I  have  one  or  more.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  barber  banged  the  hairs  of  my  head  singly  or  collectively. 
One  will  say  :  "  The  wind  has  blown  my  bangs  all  about," 
and  another  will  say,  contemplatively,  as  she  stands  before 
the  glass  arranging  her  modern  improvement  :  "  I  must  have 
my  bang  trimmed."  There  would  not  seem  to  beany  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  really  a  serious  ques- 
tion. The  plural  of  "  bang  "  is  undoubtedly  "  bangs."  But 
how  many  bangs  is  one  head  entitled  to? 

******** 

We  dined  the  other  night,  the  Lion  and  I,  with  the  Grum- 
blers. The  Grumblers  are  not  pleasant  people  to  dine  with. 
They  flatter  themselves  upon  not  being  hampered  by  the 
convenances.  Their  invitation  to  dinner  is  always  verbal, 
and  comes  at  the  last  moment.  Then  they  always  take  oc- 
casion to  feel  offended  if  you  are  preengaged.  Even  com- 
pany at  your  own  house  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse  to  salve 
their  wounded  amour  firofire  if  you  decline. 

They  are  always  careful  to  explain  that  they  will  give  you 
a  plain  family  dinner,  without  any  airs.  They  always  say 
this  deprecatingly,  but  you  have  an  inward  conviction  that 
they  are  exceedingly  proud  of  their  dinner.  They  do  give 
you  a  good,  wholesome,  abundant,  well-cooked  dinner,  but 
they  also  give  you  plenty  of  airs  of  the  baser  sort  with  it. 
We  are  obliged  to  dine  with  them,  and  to  have  them  dine 
with  us, "  because  they  are  business  acquaintances."  Every 
married  woman  knows  the  discomfort  involved  in  that 
phrase. 

The  Grumblers  are  much  given  to  lauding  their  own  meals 
in  a  roundabout,  pharisaic  way,  and  to  overloading  your  plate 
with  offensive  cordiality ;  but  the  meal  generally  jogs  along 
pleasantly  enough  till  the  roast  beef  appears.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  the  Grumblers  to  say  that  the  beef  is  always  a  choice 
piece.  Mr.  Grumbler  always  approaches  the  carving  of  it 
with  a  certain  eloquence  of  the  eye  and  watering  of  the 
mouth  which  bespeak  its  eloquence.  He  always  rises  to  it, 
and  pulls  up  his  coat  sleeves.  I  cherish  a  secret  belief  that 
when  there  is  no  company  he  takes  off  his  coat  altogether 
for  the  ceremony.?  Whenever  Mr.  Grumbler  begins  to  carve 


I  grow  very  talkative.     I  have  tried  many  times  in  this  way 
to  tide  over  the  crisis  which  I  know  must  come. 

"  We  never  have  any  French  flummery,  you  know,"  Mrs. 
Grumbler  was  saying,  with  the  small  complacency  with 
which  honest  women  of  her  sort  always  disdain  French  flum- 
mery. "John's  greatest  delight  is  a  good  plain  roast  of  beef." 

"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  roast  beef  myself,"  I  was  say- 
ing, "but  I  can  not  conscientiously  join  in  the  domestic  out- 
cry against  French  cookery.  The  greatest  minds  of  France 
bent  to  the  affairs  of  the  stomach.  Talleyrand  spent  an 
hour  of  his  busy  day  in  consultation  with  his  cook,  and  the 
crafty  Richelieu  is  said  to  have  invented  Mayonnaise  sauce," 
when — 

"D — n  the  knife  and  d — n  the  beef!  "  roared  Mr.  Grum- 
bler, and  the  carvers  fell  with  a  crash  in  the  platter. 

Mr.  Grumbler  always  roars  "  D — n  the  knife  "  at  this  stage 
of  the  banquet,  and  always  pitches  into  Mrs.  Grumbler  be- 
cause it  hasn't  been  sharpened.  But  Mrs.  Grumbler  is  a 
methodical  housewife,  and  always  sends  the  carvers  to  the 
butcher  on  Saturday,  and  when  we  dine  there  it  is  always 
Thursday,  because  that  is  their  day  "  at  home."  Mrs.  Grum- 
bler tried  to  smile  away  his  wrath  at  first,  as  these  weak 
women  always  do,  and  finally  dropped  into  tearful  quiet, 
while  Mr.  Grumbler  haggled,  and  pulled,  and  tore  the  joint 
out  of  shape,  and  made  us  miserable  with  all  the  complete- 
ness in  which  those  people  who  proudly  ignore  les  conve- 
nances excel. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  your  carvers  sharpened  every  day?" 
I  asked  Mrs.  Grumbler,  later,  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
she  begged  me  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  Mr.  Grumbler's  ec- 
centricities at  the  table. 

"  Every  day,"  she  shrieked  ;  "  why,  think  of  the  wear  on 
the  knives  ! " 

This  is  the  economy  of  woman.  It  never  yet  has  struck 
any  woman  born  that  she  didn't  buy  her  carving-knives  as 
she  did  her  silver — to  last  her  the  rest  of  her  life.  When 
her  dress  wears  out,  she  replaces  it ;  her  bonnet  she  replaces 
before  it  wears  out.  She  will  grow  extravagant  in  dress, 
cigarettes,  German  waters,  fortune-tellers,  but  she  will  die 
before  she  will  be  generous  with  the  carving-knife. 

****  **** 

A  literary  What-is-it,  known  as  John  A.  Stevens,  digged  a 
pit  the  other  day,  into  which  all  the  critics  fell.  The  public 
may  not  know  that  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  is  the  author  of  a 
play  called  "  Second  Love.'"  Very  few  people  ever  would 
have  known  it,  had  he  not  appealed  against  the  criticism  of 
the  newspapers  in  a  profoundly  idiotic  circular  to  the  public. 
The  public  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  reading  circulars  ; 
but  the  document  found  its  way  to  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended— the  critics.  It  pricked  their  ire,  as  he  designed  it 
should,  and  they  fell  afoul  of  his  play  and  condemned  it,  not 
because  of  its  general  vapidity  and  total  lack  of  any  quality 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  a  good  play,  but  as  something 
shockingly  indecent,  and  calculated  to  bring  the  blush  of 
modesty  to  the  cheek  of  shame  itself.  The  public  did  read 
this,  and  rushed  to  the  theatre  in  a  body.  The  public  al- 
ways rushes  in  a  body  when  it  is  promised  experiments  with 
the  blush  of  modesty. 

Unhappily,  it  found  that  the  blush  of  modesty  had  no 
chance  at  all.  But  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  had  secured  just 
the  sort  of  newspaper  advertisement  he  wanted.  Yet  the 
critics  said  that  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  was  making  an  unqual- 
ified ass  of  himself. 

I  should  not  put  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens  among  the  asses  in 
the  animal  creation.  While  a  pair  of  long  ears  might  ap- 
propriately top  off  his  general  nondescriptiveness,  he  ap- 
proaches more  nearly  to  the  satyr.  He  is  half  author,  half 
actor,  and  wholly  nothing,  with  a  riotous  and  intemperate 
imagination  which  allies  him  with  these  monsters  of  the 
glade.  -He  is  not  only  the  author  of  "  Her  Second  Love," 
but  the  actor  who  scared  away  his  leading  ladies  by  insist- 
ing upon  introducing  realistic  Rignold  kisses  on  the  stage 
contrary  to  all  stage  etiquette.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
sylvan  satyr  that  he  walked  the  Olympian  forests  on  goat 
legs,  and  carried  a  man's  head  full  of  lascivious  merriment. 

The  disappointment  of  the  people  who  went  to  see  the 
"shockingly  indecent"  performance  was  sad  to  witness.  The 
motif  is  that  Miss  Maude  Granger  is  to  exhibit  herself  as 
nearly  in  a  state  of  nature  as  the  proprieties  and  the  police 
will  permit.  The  costume  of  Venus  was  selected  as  affording 
greatest  latitude  for  the  display,  but  I  saw  a  Parisian  Made- 
moiselle Lange  once  who  was  infinitely  more  gratifying  to 
the  orchestra  than  this  new  Venus.  Her  skirt  was  not  only 
liberally  slashed  and  never  a  petticoat  beneath,  but  she  wore 
Vtpaule  gauche  nue,  as  the  new  style  is  called,  with  perhaps 
even  more  recklessness  than  "  California"  at  the  masked  ball 
last  week. 

Miss  Granger's  Venus  is  statuesque.  Her  dress  is  of  white 
cashmere,  plaited  on  the  breast  like  a  shroud,  when  by  all  the 
rules  it  should  be  of  white  starry  gauze.  Her  fleshings  are  a 
dead  cold  white,  and  there  is  nothing  shockingly  indecent 
about  a  white-legged  Venus.  Tinted  tights  would  be  much 
more  natural  and  improper.  She  is  shod — with  very  ill-fitting 
sandals,  so  far  as  that  goes — when  she  should  wear  those  hose 
with  segregated  toes,  in  which  the  lovely  Mary  Anderson  is 
so  distractingly  antique  as  Galatea.  She  stands  in  a  fierce 
white  calcium  light  and  becomes  a  statue,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  make  a  statue  improper. 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  Miss  Granger's  attitude  is 
also  questionable.  Venus  is  always  an  idle,  luxuriant  creat- 
ure, and  given  to  reclining.  We  have,  in  marble  and  color, 
Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  Venus  at  her  toilet,  Venus  at  the 
bath,  Venus  playing  with  Cupid,  Venus  asleep,  and  so  on, 
indefinitely,  but  Venus  always  in  the  abandon  of  ease  and 
comfort.  But  we  have  no  Venus  before  the  camera,  "  Ve- 
nus, look  pleasant,"  or  Venus  in  a  photograph-gallery,  the 
only  idea  Miss  Granger's  Venus  conveys. 

The  wager  in  Mr.  Stevens's  play  is  a  beastly  thing,  the 
effluvium  of  a  fetid  imagination,  but  no  one  should  be  deluded 
into  going  to  see  the  play  with  any  hope  of  an  indelicate  ex- 
hibition. For  all  there  is  of  indecent  in  it,  outside  of  the 
main  idea,  Miss  Granger's  Venus  might  be  a  whitewashed 
Rogers's  statuette  on  the  mantle-shelf  of  the  Mallory  broth- 
ers. Una. 


Ex-Empress  Eugenie  is  building  a  three-hundred-and- 
forty-thousand-dollar  church  in  Flamborough,  England,  in 
memory  of  her  son. 


HOW    THE    WIZARD    TOOK    A    HAND. 


A  Poker  Story. 


A  army  officer  recently  related  the  following  story  to  a 
New  York  Sun  reporter : 

"  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  war,  just  before  Appomattox, 

that  I  got  sick  of  cards.      Poor ,  who  was  in  the  Custer 

affair,  and  I  were  on  our  way  to  the  front  to  be  in  at  the 
death.  We  were  both  captains  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
he  was  quartermaster.  We  had  just  left  Washington,  and 
sat  quietly  smoking  when  two  men  in  the  car  asked  us  to 
make  up  a  euchre  table.  Of  course,  .the  game  drifted  into 
poker  in  a  short  time,  and  after  losing  all  I  cared  to  risk  I 
quietly  dropped  out  and  gave  my  whole  attention  to  watch- 
ing the  two  strangers,  who,  I  suspected,  were  systematically 
cheating,  but  whom  I  could  not  detect  in  any  unfair  play. 
The  hands  ran  small,  and  the  game  dragged.  Once,  when 
all  three  were  in,  one  of  the  strangers  bet  fifty  dollars,  and 
when  the  captain  refused  to  call,  exposed  a  worthless  hand 
on  the  table  with  an  evil  laugh.  I  noticed,  though,  that  the 
other  stranger  did  not  indulge  in  like  folly,  neither  showing 
his  hand  nor  calling.  The  next  deal  the  captain  received 
four  queens  and  a  small  card.  There  was  lively  betting  be- 
fore the  draw,  and  then  he  drew  a  king.  I  saw  the  king  as 
he  picked  it  up.  The  dealer  drew  cards,  how  many  I  do  not 
remember,  and  the  other  stranger,  after  some  clumsy  hesita- 
tion, declined  to  'stand  '  his  hand,  holding  the  'age.'  Pres- 
ently the  dealer,  the  man  who  had  once  bet  fifty  on  a  worth- 
less hand,  raised  the  captain  a  hundred,  and  the  '  age '  man 
who  had  stood  his  hand,  dropped  out.  Then  the  storm  that 
had  been  brewing  broke  ;  the  dealer  made  no  disguise  of 
consulting  with  his  moneyed  partner,  and  the  captain  no 
longer  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were  bluffing.  Out  of  their  com- 
bined funds  the  strangers  managed  to  make  a  raise  of  a 
thousand  dollars.  Their  cards  lay  on  the  table  in  front  of 
each,  the  dealer's  arm  lying  across  the  pack  as  he  looked  tri- 
umphantly at  his  adversary.  The  strangers  had  evidently 
gauged  the  captain's  resources  to  a  fine  point.  As  the  train 
stopped  I  leaned  over  him  and  whispered  a  word  of  warning, 
while  the  scamp  across  the  table  scowled  as  if  he  would  like 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  for  interfering. 

"  '  Lay  down  such  a  hand  as  that  ?  Nonsense,'  was  all 
the  satisfaction  I  got  from  the  captain  ;  but  he  held  up  his 
hand  for  my  inspection,  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  on  my  honor 
as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer,  that  in  place  of  the  stray 
king  I  had  seen  him  draw,  was  an  ace,  an  ace  of  diamonds, 
sir,  flanking  his  four  queens.  Of  course,  the  hand  was  not 
intrinsically  worth  more  than  before,  but  the  whereabouts  of 
that  floating  king  had  become  an  important  factor,  and  when 
the  captain  asked  me  to  lend  him  money,  I  determined  to 
see  the  thing  out,  and  emptied  my  pockets  as  eagerly  as  he 
did.  Unfortunately,  I  had  but  seven  hundred,  and,  all  told, 
we  could  only  muster  eight  hundred.^ 

"  'Not  enough,'  sneered  his  opponent,  with  an  insolence 
that  made  me  in  turn  long  for  the  row  he  evidently  sought. 

"  '  Will  you  take  my  watch  and  chain  for  the  balance  ? ' 
asked  the  captain. 

"  '  Not  much  ;  we  ain't  pawnbrokers.'  And  his  compan- 
ion added,  '  We'll  show  you  what  we  are,  if  you  want  to 
know  bad,  when  the  game  is  done.' " 

The  pair  had  thrown  off  all  disguise,  and  looked  just  what 
they  were — two  fourth-rate  sharps. 

" '  I  call  a  sight  for  the  money  on  the  table,  and  the  cap- 
tain's voice  showed  the  self-control  of  an  angry  man. 

"  The  two  gamblers  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  the  deal- 
er reached  for  the  money  boldly. 

"  'Stop,'  I  said.  '  It  is  a  call  for  that  sum,  by  the  rules  of 
the  game.' 

" '  The  h —  it  is  !  We  don't  play  no  such  child's  game. 
It's  play,  pay,  or  travel.' 

"just  here,  a  benevolent,  pious-looking  patriarch  across 
the  aisle,  who  had  watched  the  game  with  a  sort  of  ministerial 
interest  in  original  sin,  quietly  handed  a  roll  of  bills  to  the 
captain,  saying,  in  a  sing-song  nasal  tone  : 

" '  Friend,  if  thee  will  gamble,  thee  may  use  my  money  to 
thy  salvation.' 

"  The  captain  hesitated  ;  but  the  gambling  fever  con- 
quered, and  the  peaceful  calm  on  the  face  of  his  new  ally  re- 
assured him.  His  face  fell,  however,  as  he  found  only  the 
needed  two  hundred — not  enough  to  teach  the  gamblers  their 
own  lesson.  With  an  air  of  disappointment,  he  flung  the 
bills  on  the  board.  With  an  insolent  leer  the  gambler  turned 
his  cards  face  up  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he 
reached  to  draw  in  the  money — reached  only  half-way, 
though,  for  his  jaw  dropped  and  his  face  grew  white  with 
rage  and  astonishment  as  he  saw  his  own  cards  facing  him. 
Three  aces  and  two  kings  !  The  wandering  king  had  found 
a  shelter,  and  the  ace  of  diamonds  was  a  hostage  of  war 
with  the  captain. 

" '  Jim,  you're  a  fool,  a fool  ! '  hissed  the  dealer  pal 

'  How  did  it  happen ?' 

" '  Happen  ! '  shouted  Jim.  '  I'd  take  ten  year  to  know 
who  happened  it !  'T weren't  you,'  he  said  to  my  friend,  who 
sat  astonished  at  the  outburst,  but  watchful  of  the  money ; 
'  or  you,'  he  said  to  me, '  yer  don't  know  enough  ;  but  the 

cards  was  all  right  until Curse  me,  if  I  don't  believe 

that  canting  old  Quaker  played  it  on  us.  Who  are  ye,  any- 
way?1 and  Jim  started  toward  the  old  gentleman. 

'"You  don't  seem  to  care  to  see  my  four  queens,'  said  the 
captain,  showing  his  hand. 

"  'Curse  yer  four  queens.  Yes,  I  thought  so.  Where'd 
you  get  that  ace — say,  old  man,  do  I  know  ye  ?' 

"  The  venerable  stranger  turned  slowly.  '  I  think  not, 
friend  ;  but  that  thee  may  know  one  honest  man  by  name,  I 
give  thee  mine.' 

"Jim  snatched  at  the  engraved  visiting-card,  and  read  it 
in  a  loud,  angry  voice  :  '  Professor  Anderson,  Wizard  of  the 
North.'  With  an  oath  the  other  gambler  sprang  toward  the 
money,  but  the  captain  was  too  quick  for  him,  and,  seizing 
him  by  both  wrists,  shook  the  money  from  his  grasp.  My 
turn  came,  too,  as  his  confederate  attempted  lo  draw  a  knife 
or  pistol,  I  never  knew  which.  They  were  assisted  from 
the  train,  Jim  getting  an  extra  spiteful  shove  and  kick  from 
his  own  partner,  and  retorting  with  curses  as  the  train 
moved  off.  The  professor  must  have  touched  the  cards, 
though  I  did  not  see  him,  and  I  thought  I  was 
game  closely  all  the  time." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Much  latitude,  says  the  Hour,  has-been  acquired  in  the 
last  few  years  in  ladies'  bathing  costumes.  Young  girls 
whose  delicacy  would  be  visibly  affronted  at  any  open  allu- 
sion to  ankles  or  legs,  display  both  with  the  utmost  compos- 
ure on  the  crowded  beach,  in  their  bathing-dresses.  Arms 
bare  to  the  shoulder  are  no  uncommon  spectacle.  A  foreign 
actress  appears  at  Long  Branch  in  a  tight-fitting  jersey  of 
dark  blue  flannel,  partially  low  in  the  neck,  and  devoid  of 
sleeves.  Tights  of  the  same  material  meet  at  the  knee  with 
cardinal-colored  hose.  An  eccentric  conical-shaped  straw 
hat  fastened  over  the  ears  completes  the  costume,  which 
seems  more  adapted  to  the  trapeze  than  to  any  other  position 
in  life.  In  default  of  the  trapeze,  however,  the  wearer  o(  this 
light  and  airy  dress  pirouettes  about  in  the  sand,  now  extend- 
ing herself  at  full  length  on  her  back  and  pillowing  her  head 
on  her  bare,  unprotected  arms,  and  again,  frog-like,  drawing 
her  legs  beneath  her  and  burying  herself  in  the  sand  under 
the  shelter  of  a  red  plush  parasol.  Won  at  last,  however,  by- 
Neptune's  advances,  she  flings  aside  the  red  plush  parasol 
and  plunges  madly  into  the  retreating  blue  waves,  and  all 
that  is  visible  for  the  ensuing  moment  is  a  glimpse  of  a  red 
leg  and  the  bobbing  up  and  down  of  a  conical  straw  hat.  In 
past  days,  when  life  was  less  complicated,  and  when  ladies 
who  bathed,  conscious  of  their  unbecoming  and  unsightly 
costumes,  rushed  rapidly  into  the  sea,  trusting  to  defy  recog- 
nition by  their  superhuman  alertness,  and  when  the  bath  was 
at  an  end  sought  the  shelter  of  their  bathing-house  with  equal 
speed,  the  present  system  of  holding  a  leve'e  on  the  sand  in 
such  circumstances  was  quite  unknown.  Now  both  sexes — 
men  reduced  to  the  simple  garb  of  an  acrobat,  bare-armed 
and  bare-legged — form  a  circle  round  the  naiads  who  come 
dripping  from  the  sea,  and  all,  inspired  by  the  simplicity  of 
their  condition,  join  in  refreshing  conversation  and  childish 
by-play.  At  Newport,  Narragansett  Pier,  and  some  other 
ultra-fashionable  resorts,  policemen  are  stationed  along  the 
beaches  to  prevent  men  from  bathing  in  costumes  which 
easily  shock  even  the  matrons  that  frequent  these  places. 
From  what  we  hear,  it  would  be  a  move  in  the  interest  of 
good  morals  if  the  police  would  occasionally  send  some  of 
the  female  bathers  back  to  get  on  a  little  more  drapery.- 


The  All^e  des  Acacias,  Paris,  is  enlivened  by  three  Cuban 
women  in  a  superb  carriage.  Each  evening  they  appear  in 
new  toilets,  now  in  blue,  now  in  white,  now  in  aesthetic  com 
binations  of  color.  The  Parisians  wonder,  and  ask  why  the 
strangers  do  not  paint  their  horses  a  different  hue  every  day. 
They  are  notable  especially  because  sobriety  of  dress  is  con- 
sidered necessary  in  "  high  life"  there,  except  on  the  great 
race  days  and  two  or  three  similar  occasions.  Even  the  act- 
resses who  drive  their  own  teams  are  now  as  careful  to 
make  the  tones  of  their  raiment  sober  as  though  they  were 
duchesses. 

"  Do  you  understand,"  was  asked  of  an  old  army  corre- 
spondent by  a  former  officer  of  General  Rosecrans's  staff, 
"  that  the  Duchess  of  Ossuna,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  Tribunes  Paris  letter  as  the  cause  of  the  breach  be- 
tween the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  is  the  Princess  Salm- 
Salm,  who  figured  for  a  time  so  prominently  in  Nashville 
while  General  Rosecrans  was  in  command  there  ? "  "  Yes  ; 
I  understand  that  it  is  the  same  woman,''  was  the  answer. 
"  She  was  about  twenty-five  then,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful women  I  ever  saw.  She  was  very  tall,  graceful,  and  a 
daring  rider  on  horseback.  She  was  as  reckless  of  reputa- 
tion as  of  life  in  those  days.  Salm-Salm  was  a  poor-spirited 
sort  of  husband,  but  a  very  good  soldier.  The  princess  fol- 
lowed Maximilian — to  whom  her  husband,  as  the  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Salm-Braunfels,  was  distantly  related — to  Mexico, 
and  was  with  him  as  nurse,  confidant,  and  chere  ajnie  during 
the  siege  of  Queretaro,  where  the  bogus  emperor  was  capt- 
ured, and  remained  at  his  bedside  during  his  captivity  and 
illness  till  he  was  shot.  She  and  her  husband,  I  believe,  ac- 
companied his  remains  to  Austria,  and  it  was  immediately 
after  this  that  the  prince  died  and  the  gay  widow  married 
the  late  Duke  of  Ossuna."  "  She  must  be  quite  matured 
now."  "  Forty-five  is  not  old  for  such  a  woman,  for  her 
charms  of  conversation  were  as  great  as  those  of  her  person. 
Max  was  about  her  own  age,  and  Alphonso,  her  latest  con- 
quest, is  about  twenty  years  her  junior."  The  latest  previous 
publications  devoted  to  the  Princess  Salm-Salm  who  figured 
here  as  this  army  correspondent  states,  represented  her  as 
being  in  Canada,  but  that  was  several  years  ago.  Henry  C. 
Clark,  lately  private  secretary  to  General  Green  B.  Raum, 
and  now  clerk  to  some  commission  in  Washington,  was  also 
in  Queretaro  at  the  time  Maximilian  and  Salm-Salm  and  his 
wife  were  captured,  and  some  years  ago  published  an  account 
of  their  behavior  at  that  trying  time. 


Ladies  who  desire  to  read  paper-back  novels  on  the  hotel 
piazzas  have  covers  of  satin,  that  are  either  hand-painted  or 
embroidered,  which  they  slip  on,  and  the  book  then  has  a 
most  elegant  appearance. 

"  I  truthfully "  (says  Clara  Belle,  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer) "held  last  season  that  the  ugly,  sagging,  ill-fitting  flan- 
nel suits  worn  in  the  surf  were  entirely  incompatible  with 
comeliness.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  so  few  that 
their  singularity,running  into  indecorous  exposure, made  the 
gain  in  shapeliness  too  much  of  a  loss  in  modesty  to  be  tol- 
erable. In  short,  bathing  was  prose  out  of  which  poetry 
could  not  be  made.  To  my  surprise,  although  there  were 
premonitions  of  the  change,  I  find  that  this  season  fashion- 
able girls  have  reformed  their  garb  for  the  bath  almost  alto- 
gether. Out  of,  say,  a  hundred  feminine  bathers  at  the  fash- 
ionable West  End  beach  any  day,  at  least  half  are  costumed 
measurably  like  this  :  The  body  is  covered  with  a  flannel 
blouse,  cut  to  a  much  closer  and  better  fit  than  formerly,  and 
rendered  still  more  shapely,  if  the  person  be  at  all  plump,  by 
corsets  underneath.  The  waist  is  belted,  and  the  skirt 
reaches  only  a  trifle  below  the  hips.  The  arms  are  com- 
monly sleeveless.  The  legs  are  in  trousers,  not  of  the  Turk- 
ish sort  but  as  tight  as  a  dude's,  and  terminating  at  the 
knees.  Thence  to  the  slippered  feet  are  dark  and  often  costly 
j  5  filled  to  a  neat  outline  as  a  rule,  and,  scandal 
-.-5,  not  invariably  with  flesh  and  blood.  Jewelry  is 
-.  as  veil  as  white  collars   and  cuffs,  and  sometimes 


bunches  of  white  lilies.  The  snug  fit  of  this  new  style  of 
bathing-dress  enables  a  girl  to  retain  jauntiness  after  the 
drenching.  A  bevy  of  such  figures,  disporting  in  the  wave  or 
lazing  on  the  sand,  make  a  picture  at  once  startling  and 
pleasing.  Polite  usage  forbids  that  the  unwonted  exposure 
of  form  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  shame-facedness,  and 
so  the  most  modest  girl,  however  uneasy  she  may  be  under 
the  scrutiny  of  male  eyes,  must  seem  as  demurely  uncon- 
scious of  her  calves  as  though  they  were  safely  enveloped  in 
skirts.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  one  becomes  acustomed 
to  a  little  thing  like  that.  With  all  of  our  concessions  to  the 
purpose  of  attractiveness,  however,  in  the  way  of  abbrevi- 
ating our  skirts  and  wearing  out  our  best  hosiery  on  the 
sharp  sand,  we  have  been  astoundingly  outstripped.  It  was 
an  actress  who  did  it.  She  was  the  Etelka  Borry  who  played 
Camille  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  last  winter.  She 
popped  out  among  us  in  regular  circus  tights  from  neck  to 
toes — red  and  blue  knit  stuff,  without  the  slightest  particle  of 
drapery,  or  even  of  relieving  looseness.  Moreover  the  junc- 
ture of  the  stockings  with  the  trunks  was  a  failure — inten- 
tional. They  were  pinned  together  in  front,  but  at  the  back 
of  ber  legs  they  spread  apart,  exposing  two  or  three  inches 
of  bare  flesh.  This  display  was  prolonged  by  reclining  atti- 
tudes on  the  sand,  in  the  face  of  a  crowd  of  scoffing  men 
and  indignant  women.  '  She  is  simply  disgusting,'  was  one 
energetic  comment ;  and  that  came  from  a  girl  whose  arms 
and  legs  were  as  bare  as  Borry's,  and  whose  scrawny  arms 
and  lath-like  shins  were  as  great  an  offense  as  the  actress's 
skirtless  symmetry."  

The  hand-painted  fans  on  kid  or  white  satin  have  Watteau 
landscapes  signed  by  well-known  French  painters,  and  are 
mounted  on  white  ivory  sticks,  or  else  the  sticks  are  of  the 
new  satin  ivory  of  a  golden  brown  shade  that  is  now  in  vogue 
for  many  fancy  articles,  such  as  parasol-handles,  boxes, 
brushes,  etc. 

The  Pennsylvania  ferry-boats,  says  the  New  York  jour- 
nal, are  furnished  with  handsome  plate-glass  mirrors  reach- 
ing from  the  ceiling  to  the  seats.  A  reporter  overheard  a 
lady  remark  to  the  gentleman  friend  who  sat  next  to  her  that 
she  would  wager  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  that  every  man  who 
passed  through  the  cabin  would  glance  into  the  mirror,  while 
the  women  would  not.  The  gentleman,  with  an  incredulous 
smile,  accepted  the  wager  at  once,  and  each  person  was 
noted  ;  and  true  enough,  as  each  young,  middle-aged,  and 
old  man  came  toward  the  mirror  he  glanced  in,  many  with  a 
self-satisfied  gaze,  because  of  their  good  looks,  jaunty  clothes, 
or  fine  physiques,  while  others  seemed  to  wear  a  contempt- 
uous curl  of  the  lip,  as  if  angry  with  themselves  ;  but  not  a 
single  woman — young,  middle-aged,  or  old,  homely  or  pret- 
ty, good,  bad,  or  indifferent — glanced  into  the  mirror.  After 
at  least  three  hundred  persons  had  passed  through,  the  gen- 
tleman, in  a  half-dazed  way,  remarked  to  his  companion  : 
"  You  have  won  the  gloves,  but  I  never  would  have  believed 
it.     I  wonder  why  it  is." 

It  may  be,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  view  of  an  in- 
teresting matrimonial  event  which  it  is  announced  will  take 
place  soon,  that  the  London  Saturday  Review  will  soften  its 
tone  with  regard  to  American  men,  manners,  and  matters — 
certainly  with  reference  to  American  women.  The  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  that  paper,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  met,  ad- 
miftd,  and  loved  an  American  girl,  the  daughter  of  General 
Frost,  of  St.  Louis.  She  has  consented  to  marry  him  in  a 
few  days.  The  young  lady  will  doubtless  tell  her  papa-in 
law,  when  she  comes  to  possess  one,  of  the  many  good  qual 
ities  of  Americans,  of  the  greatness  and  true  goodness  of 
everything  American,  and  will  say  many  kind  things  of 
the  men,  none  of  whom  she  would  prefer  to  her  young  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  papa-in-law  will  entirely  change  the  tone 
of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Personal  journalism  has  reached  such  a  perfect  develop 
ment  in  the  West  that  a  St.  Louis  paper  has  seen  fit  to  pub 
lish  a  list  of  what  it  terms  the  heiresses  of  that  city,  together 
with  a  mass  of  personal  details.  The  method  has  its  advan- 
tages and  objections. 

One  of  the  handsomest  turn-outs  in  town,  says  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  is  a  light  spring  landau  that  cost  twenty- 
eight  hundred  dollars.  It  is  upholstered  in  heavy  crimson 
satin,  and  perfumed  with  the  fair  owner's  favorite  flower — 
violets.  It  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  light  bays,  young,  fleet- 
footed  creatures,  worth  twelve  hundred  dollars.  They  wear 
a  three-hundred-dollar  gold-mounted  harness,  and  one-hun- 
dred dollar  blankets,  with  beautifully  embroidered  mono- 
grams in  the  corners,  to  keep  their  shining  coats  from  the 
frosty  air.  The  man  who  holds  the  ribbons  over  them  has 
his  livery  furnished  and  receives  fifty  dollars  a  month,  with 
a  stable  man  to  help  him.  He  tucks  a  three-hundred-dollar 
lap-robe  of  sealskin  about  him,  and  flourishes  a  whip  that 
cost  eight  dollars.  After  these  horses  have  been  groomed, 
scraped,  washed,  and  polished,  they  are  put  in  harness  ;  then 
they  prance  before  the  door  with  the  soft-cushioned,  faintly 
perfumed  carriage,  ready  for  the  lady.  She  enters.  The 
hair-dresser's  art  has  embellished  her  own  and  other's  hair — 
now  hers  by  purchase — her  maid  or  a  professional  has  pol- 
ished her  finger-tips  until  the  nails  have  the  appearance  of 
tiny  sea-shells.  For  effect,  as  we  have  described  it,  she 
wears  the  wonderful  pink  silk  dress  with  the  rose-pattern 
lace,  a  dress  costing  one  thousand  dollars.  The  jewels  worn 
are  large  opals  set  with  diamonds,  valued  at  two  thousand 
dollars  more.  A  close-fitting,  fur-lined  jacket  protects  the 
lace-covered  arms  and  bosom  from  the  cold,  and  an  ample 
dolman  of  sealskin  trimmed  with  sable  is  worn  over  that,  the 
deep  hood  of  which  is  brought  over  the  head  and  face.  The 
wrap  was  bought  for  five  hundred  dollars.  The  carriage  floor 
is  covered  with  a  long-wooled  vicuna  rug  ;  besides,  there  is 
a  foot-muff  of  Russian  fur,  worth  fifty  dollars,  for  the  lady's 
feet.  These  are  clad  in  richly  embroidered  silken  stockings, 
for  which  was  paid  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  satin  boots 
cost  fifteen  dollars  more.  Her  handkerchief  of  point-lace  is 
worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold.  Her  fan,  gloves,  and 
bouquet  of  long-stemmed  rosebuds,  are  another  hundred  dol- 
lars. If  there  are  several  receptions  on  the  same  evening  the 
lady  and  escort  can  stop  but  a  short  time  at  each.  To  expe- 
dite matters  the  footman,  in  that  case,  waits  at  the  door  with 
the  wraps  until  they  come  out,  as  this  saves  the  trouble  of 
ascending  to  the  dressing-rooms. 


WHY    DON'T    MEN    MARRY? 


A  Social  Outcry. 


The  English   marriage-market  has  become  an  arena  of 
competition  as  keen  as  any  auction-room,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Whitehall  Review.    The  natural  impulses  of  women  are 
disregarded.     Mothers  advise  prudent   alliances,  and  dis- 
countenance, by  fair  means  and  foul,  love  matches.     Girls 
choke  down  their  feelings,  and  aid  and  abet  their  seniors  in 
encouraging  men  who  are  "  catches,"  throwing  off  the  re- 
straints which  made  their  grandmothers   charming.      But 
still  the  cry  goes  up, "  Men  do  not  marry."    And  yet,  the 
most  inveterate  clubman,  the  mocker  at  love  in  a  cottage, 
was  once  a  youth  not  blase",  to  whom  the  vision  of  a  home 
was  enchanting.     Almost  every  man  tries  his  hand  at  real- 
izing some  such  dream  early  in  life  ;  but  the  attempt  is  usu- 
ally nipped  in  the  bud  by  want  of  means,  or  by  failure  to  win 
the  particular  woman  on  whom  his  heart  is  set.     He  suffers 
acutely  ;  but  man  is  an  elastic  creature  ;  in  time  he  mingles 
again  with  the  world,  not  entirely  proof  against  feminine  fas- 
cination, but  finding  it  almost  impossible  again  to  set  up  an 
deal.     Matrons  with  attractive  daughters  can  not  complain 
that  their  girls  see  few  men.     The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to 
level  the  barriers  between  the  sexes  ;  girls  play  tennis,  they 
row,  they  rink, they  skate,  they  sit  in  the  smoking-room,  they 
dance,  not  only  in  the  evenings,  but  in  the  afternoons.     The 
natural  tendency  of  such  intimate  association  would  be  mat- 
rimony.    But  the  fact  is,  that  men  who  might  have  had  se- 
rious intentions  are  frightened  off  before  liking  begets  love. 
There  is  an  all-prevailing  fuss  pervading  the  intercourse  of 
young  people  which  is  altogether  detrimental.    The  instant 
a  pair  begin  to  show  any  particular  liking  for  each  other's 
society,  the  wide  world  around  them  is  instantly  on  the  qui 
vive.    The  mother  watches,  fusses,  reports  to  her  cronies, 
and  too  often  catechises  the  girl,  wounding  her  sense  of  del- 
icacy, and  making  her  conscious  and  constrained  ;  or  lead- 
ing her  to  imagine  herself  beloved,  when  the  man's  feeling 
is  only  that  of  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  young  woman  who 
does  her  best  to  make  herself  agreeable.     Men  are  usually 
ignorant  how  girls  note  and  weigh  the  attentions  they  re- 
ceive, and  that  they  impart  the  details  of  such  homage  to 
sympathetic — if  envious — feminine  ears,  thus  giving  body  to 
vague  nothings,  and  brooding  over  trifles  till  they  gather 
shape.     Meanwhile,  the  man,  having  said  the  pretty  things 
his  idea  of  politeness  has  prompted,  goes  away,  forgetting 
them  and  their  recipient,  while  she  is  expecting  a  declara- 
tion as  the  result  of  a  few  soft  nothings,  a  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  or  tender  glances.   Women  are  not  aware,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  sincerely  he  may  like  and  admire  a  girl  without  a 
thought  beyond  mere  good-will.     And  it  is  precisely  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  man  who  falls  into  the  misfortune  of  raising  false 
hopes ;  the  man  who  believes  in  the  simplicity  and  candor 
of  women,  desires  their  sympathy,  and  values  their  regard. 
A  man  of  the  world  has  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  de- 
veloped strongly  enough  for  his  protection.    The  sense  of 
safety  is  the  real  bond  of  many  of  the  alliances  now  so  fash- 
ionable— sometimes  salutary,  oftener  mischievous — between 
men  and  married  women.    Kept  within  bounds,  no  suspicion 
attaches  to  them,  no  hopes  are  built  upon  them.    The  lady 
receives  the  petits  soins  dear  to  the  female  nature,  which  the 
husband  of  long  standing  often  neglects  ;  the  man  receives 
the  sympathy  grateful  to  the  masculine  creature.     Men  feel 
this  without  analyzing  their  sentiments,  and  it  is  a  common 
complaint  among  them  nowadays  that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  a  girl  without  exciting  the  too 
lively  anxiety  of  her  friends.    And  no  wise  man  proposes 
without  knowing  the  character  of  the  girl  he  wishes  to  marry. 
The  mothers  who  are  so  eager  for  their  daughters'  establish- 
ment are  wise,  although  this  precipitation  is  not  only  foolish 
but  indecorous.     Men  do  not  recognize  thus  the  importance 
of  marriage  ;    nor  do  the  girls  themselves  in  the  heyday  of 
their  youth — love  of  excitement  and  admiration,  or   oftener 
a  real  liking,  are  their  motives.      But  the  matron  recog- 
nizes how  different  is  the  life  of  a  girl  prudently  married  from 
that  of  the  "  old  maid."    She  gains,  at  one  bound,  independ- 
ence, competence,  social  standing,  and  the  homage  which 
men  agree  to  pay  to  the  married  woman.     Unless  a  spinster 
has  money,  great  force  of  character,  or  high  social  position, 
her  lot  is  usually  trisle  enough.      Of  course,  an  unhappy 
marriage  is  worse,  but  then  most  marriages  are  not  unhappy. 
Many  girls  hear  no  talk  but  the  babble  of  the  tea-table,  have 
no  duties  but  manufactured  ones,  and  no  reading  but  ephem- 
eral literature.      It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  try 
to  get  male  society.      Even  the  most  ordinary  man  has  his 
wits  sharpened  by  intercourse  with  the  keen  world  of  busi- 
ness, and  hears  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  at  the  desk  talk 
about  the  politics  and  news  of  the  day.     If  women   could 
take  the  initiative,  it  would  be  seen  how  vastly  the  men  who 
imagine  themselves  first  favorites  with  the  sex  are  mistaken. 
Many  a  girl  loses  the  chance  of  marrying  well  from  attach- 
ment to  a  man  who  represents  to  her  a  higher  standard  of 
thought  and  life  than  her  own  petty  acquaintance  had  given 
her  ;  one  who  perhaps  would  never  guess  her  regard  for  him, 
and  who  thinks  himself  the  last  man  to  fascinate  a  woman. 
Something  may  be  hoped  from  the  spread  of  education, 
which,  as  it  widens,  will  tend  to  open  new  fields  of  independ- 
ence to  women,  thus  giving  them  real  freedom  to  accept  or 
reject  the  matrimonial  chances  offered  to  them.    At  present 
the  improvement  is  so  partial  that  the  most  promising  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  school,  if  personally  attractive,  are  unable 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  frivolity,  and  ate  swept  into  the  sur- 
rounding vortex  of  dissipation  ;   or,  if  not,  remain  aloof, 
warnings  rather  than  examples  to  the  trivial  world  around 
them.     If  it  were  felt  and  acknowledged  that  sense,  sincerity, 
and  culture,  lofty  aims  and  "  a  sober  standard  of  living," 
are  admirable  things  ;  that  a  mock  homage,  on  the  one  side, 
is  as  pernicious  as  slang  and  familiarity  on  the  other  ;   that 
frivolity  and  a  mad  rage  for  gayety  and  extravagance   in 
dress  and  entertainment  are  fatal  to  high  thinking  or  noble 
effort — the  fabric  of  society  would  quickly  be  reconstructed, 
and  the  status  of  men  and  women  placed  on  a  new  and 
hopeful  basis.    Then  we  might  hope  again  to  see  woman 
worthy  of  a  grand  passion — a  different  thing,  indeed,  from 
the  poor  puny  likings,  born  of  idleness,  developed  by  flirta- 
tion, and  doomed  to  end,  whatever  may  be  the  result  as 
to  matrimonial  alliances,  in  keen  and  demoralizing  disap- 
I  pointment. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEW   YORK    SOCIETY    TALK. 


1  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Badger. 


The  freak  of  Lord  Mandeville,  who,  by  the  way,  has  turned 
up  in  Newport,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Bell,  who  married  James 
Gordon  Bennett's  sister,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  gos 
sip  for  the  few  society  people  left  in  the  city.  At  New- 
port their  escapade  was  a  genuine  sensation.  Mandeville  is 
a  bud  of  a  humorous  but  phlegmatic  temperament.  He  al- 
ways sees  a  joke  when  it  is  carefully  explained  to  him,  but 
never  takes  the  trouble  to  look  it  up  for  himself.  Nothing 
pleases  him  more  than  dining  with  a  lot  of  men  about  town, 
except  the  contemplation  of  the  brilliant  social  achievements 
of  his  wife.  He  has  for  her  an  admiration  such  as  Hotten- 
tots cherish  for  their  idols.  As  long  as  milady  is  making 
things  go  to  a  lively  tune,  his  nibs  is  perfectly  happy  ;  but 
when  things  calm  down,  he  is  apt  to  wander  off  to  George 
Brown's  or  Delmonico's,  and  have  a  cozy  supper  with  some 
chance  acquaintance. 

At  Newport  social  events  were  in  a  state  of  stagnation 
until  Doctor  Carver  and  Biffalow  Buff  came  along  with  their 
"Wild  Western  Combination."  Then  all  Newport  drove 
out  to  a  great  field,  where  the  combination  was  in  full  swing, 
and  prepared  for  the  show.  It  is  said  that  seven  thousand 
people  were  present,  including  Mandeville  and  Ike  Bell.  On 
the  programme  was  announced  a  thrilling  scene  from  actual 
life  in  the  West.  A  dejected  and  overwrought  stage-coach, 
to  which  six  spavined  mules  were  harnessed,  was  started  gal- 
loping over  the  plains  pursued  by  a  horde  of  wild  Indians, 
who  shot  recklessly  into  the  air,  and  shouted  like  veritable 
children  of  the  forest.  In  the  coach  were  usually  two  "  act- 
ors," who  pretended  to  be  eminent  travelers  crossing  the 
plains.  As  the  Indians  shot  at  them,  the  passengers  blazed 
away  out  of  the  carriage  windows,  and  finally  climbed  out  to 
the  top  of  the  vehicle  and  valiantly  shot  blank  cartridges  at 
the  pursuers. 

But  at  Newport  the  actors  in  the  coach,  as  it  galloped  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand,  were  seen  by  the  multitude  to  be 
no  less  personages  than  Lord  Mandeville  and  Ike  Bell. 
These  humorous  gentlemen,  dressed  in  the  height  of  dudish 
fashion,  were  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  with  their  hats  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  and  two  huge  horse-pistols  in  their 
hands.  They  blazed  away  at  the  redskins  with  such  reck- 
less enthusiasm  and  accuracy  of  aim  as  would  have  annihi- 
lated a  whole  band  of  Apaches  had  there  been  any  bullets  in 
the  pistols.  They  yelled  like  mad.  Twice  the  coach  gal- 
loped around  in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  and  just  as  the  In- 
dians were  about  to  swoop  down  upon  Lord  Mandeville,  a 
company  of  cowboys,  headed  by  Buffalo  Bill  and  Doctor 
Carver,  galloped  out  from  an  adjoining  thicket,  and  swooped 
down  upon  the  Indians.  Meanwhile  Mandeville  lighted  a 
cigar  and  Bell  a  cigarette.  The  two  passengers  then  sat  on 
their  coach,  and  watched  the  fight  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  applauded  the  final  victory  of  the  cowboys  with  vigor. 
Then  the  millionaires  were  driven  back  to  the  grand  stand, 
and  dismounted  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  multitude. 
Thus  was  Newport  regaled  with  a  new  sensation,  and  Man- 
deville made  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Another  subject  for  society  gossip  is  the  alleged  joke  of 
some  miscreant  who  announced  the  wedding  of  Miss  Marie 
Lafarge  to  Mr.  Carroll  Livingstone  in  the  New  York  papers 
some  days  since.  The  date  of  the  wedding,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  officiating  clergyman — which  was  fictitious 
— were  given,  and  great  talk  was  occasioned  by  the  publica- 
tion. The  reason  for  the  great  talk  is  that  Mr.  Livingstone 
is  a  confirmed  bachelor.  He  comes  of  the  best  family  in 
the  State,  and  is  a  member  of  every  club  of  prominence  in 
the -city.  He  has  been  a  single  man  too  long  to  be  enticed 
into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  and  passes  his  life  in  an  agree- 
able succession  of  dinners,  pigeon  matches,  and  trotting 
matches.  Miss  Lafarge  is  an  agreeable  girl,  or  rather  wom- 
an, and  has  not  yet  married.  It  was  a  coarse  jest  to  an- 
nounce her  marriage  at  all.  It  may  have  been  a  joke,  but  it 
was  in  excessively  bad  taste,  and  the  man  who  perpetrated 
it  should  be  horsewhipped  by  all  parties  concerned.  Suspi- 
cion points  to  a  member  of  the  Union  Club,  who  is  a  famous 
practical  joker,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  would  be  so 
rough  as  to  use  the  name  of  so  estimable  a  woman  as  Miss 
Lafarge  in  a  silly  joke  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Hooker  Hammersley,  one  of  the  best  known  society 
men  of  New  York,  must  get  married.  He  has  been  hanging 
off  for  a  good  many  years,  and  has  been  the  particular  beau 
of  a  large  class  of  New  York  society  women  ;  but  his  doom 
is  about  sealed.  Every  one  of  the  Hammersleys — and  their 
name  is  legion — calls  forth  in  mighty  voice  for  Hooker  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife  and  forthwith  produce  little  Hookerites. 
Hooker  Hammersley's  brother  was  the  well-known  Louis  C. 
Hammersley,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  left  his  wife  a 
widow  at  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  a  fortune  of  eight 
millions  of  dollars.  This  money  is  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
young  widow  as  long  as  she  lives,  after  which  it  is  to  go  to 
local  charities,  unless  Mr.  Hooker  Hammersley  marries  and 
has  offspring,  in  which  case  the  money  goes  to  them.  The 
late  Lou  Hammersley  married  a  Miss  Rice  of  Albany,  or 
rather  Troy,  for  that  was  where  her  family  lived  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  where  all  her  connections  reside.  She  was 
a  charming  girl,  and  her  beauty  captivated  the  New  York 
millionaire  when  he  was  traveling  to  Troy  on  his  way  to  Sara- 
toga.    He  married  her  and  died  two  years  later. 

The  sensation  of  the  hour  in  social  and  theatrical  circles 
is  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  and  his  alleged  insolvency.  It  has 
been  known  for  a  long  while  that  Mr.  Wallack  was  not  mak- 
ing money,  either  at  his  old  theatre  or  his  new,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  before  long  he  would  be  financially  embar- 
rassed. Only  a  few  gossipers  and  men  conversant  with  the 
the  affairs  of  the  town  knew  of  this  state  of  things  until  Mr. 
Wallack  took  out  a  mortgage  on  his  residence  in  Thirteenth 
Street  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  mortgage  is 
held  by  Mr.  Adrian  Iselin,  who  is  a  well-known  society  and 
club  man  here,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lack had  mortgaged  his  property  first  became  known  through 
this  source.  Mr.  Wallack  claims,  with  an  airy  wave  of  the 
hand  and  a  man-of-the-world  smile,  that  mortgaging  his 
house  has  no  possible  significance  ;  but  the  stubborn  truth 
remains  that  men  do  not  mortgage  their  houses  unless  they 
are  in  pressing  need  of  money.  Mr.  Wallack  might  easily 
have  tided  over  this  necessity  for  immediate  funds  by  a  little 


economy.  But  economy  is  the  one  thing  that  Wallack  can 
never  practice.  He  is  as  much  of  a  spendthrift  by  nature 
as  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  has  lived  up  to 
his  income  all  his  life. 

Wallack's  training  was  not  calculated  to  make  him  a  care- 
ful or  conscientious  business  man.  When  he  was  a  boy  he 
ran  around  with  a  wild  set  of  young  actors  in  New  York  till 
his  father  sent  him  to  Eton  in  Englaud.  Soon  after  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  sent  him  over  enough  money 
to  buy  a  commission  in  the  army.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  the  pet  of  the  gayer  set  of  young  English  offi- 
cers, and  was  constantly  in  debt.  Finally  the  elder  Wallack 
recalled  his  son,  and  he  went  on  the  stage.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  ran  away  with  the  sister  of  the  English  artist 
Millais.  That  fact  made  him  more  prominent  in  England 
than  his  ability  as  an  actor.  When  he  returned  to  America 
and  made  his  de"but  with  his  father,  under  the  name  of  John 
Lester,  at  Wallack's  old  theatre,  he  achieved  a  success  that 
made  him  famous  in  a  day.  He  was  bound  to  live  like  an 
aristocrat,  and,  as  his  wife  had  always  been  used  to  the  re- 
finements and  luxuries  of  a  generous  home,  the  gay  and 
reckless  Lester  never  laid  away  a  penny.  His  wife,  oddly 
enough,  dropped  all  social  aspirations  as  soon  as  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  brilliant  young  actor.  She  has  never  been 
prominent  in  New  York  society,  but  it  is  entirely  her  own 
fault.  She  has  been  eagerly  courted  many  times  by  society 
women,  but  in  every  instance  repelled  their  advances.  She 
seems  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  her  own  home,  and  with 
her  affable  and  genial  husband. 

The  overpowering  ambition  of  Wallack's  life  has  always 
been  to  appear  English.  No  man  was  ever  so  thoroughly 
afflicted  with  Anglomania  as  he,  and  if  it  were  not  known 
that  he  is  at  heart  a  good  American,  it  would  have  long  since 
injured  his  status  here.  People  realize  that  his  Anglomania 
is  an  affectation,  though  it  is  so  cleverly  carried  out  that  it 
deceives  everybody  who  does  not  know  of  his  origin.  Wal- 
lack has  always  tried  to  live  like  an  English  gentleman. 
More  than  that,  he  has  wished  to  live  like  a  millionaire,  and 
at  the  present  time,  he  not  only  has  his  residence  on  Thir- 
teenth Street,  which  is  a  pretentious,  brown  stone  house, 
lavishly  furnished  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  English 
servants,  but  a  magnificent  country-seat  at  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut. He  has  both  a  city  and  country  stable,  and  his 
horses  alone  would  be  a  serious  item  of  expense  in  the  treas- 
ury of  any  other  actor  than  that  of  Lester  Wallack.  Besides 
his  two  houses,  he  has  a  beautiful  schooner  yacht,  the  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  the  flag-ship  of  the  Brooklyn  Yacht  Club. 
She  is  manned  by  fourteen  men,  and  it  costs  a  fortune  every 
year  to  keep  her.  Mr.  Wallack  has  also  been  recently  smit- 
ten with  the  prevailing  epidemic,  and  has  begun  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam  yacht.  He  has  a  large  family,  and  it 
can  be  readily  seen  that  his  expenses  are  enormous.  To 
meet  these  expenses  for  many  years  he  had  the  income  of 
his  Thirteenth  Street  Theatre.  This  was  a  mine  of  wealth, 
and  Wallack's  partner,  Theodore  Moss,  who  poses  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  theatre,  has  laid  by  a  large  fortune  from  his 
share  in  the  management. 

He  began  as  the  treasurer,  but  he  has  ended  by  being  the 
moneyed  man  of  the  firm.  His  wife,  unlike  Mrs.  Wallack, 
has  social  aspirations,  and  moves  in  what  may  be  called  the 
third  stratum  of  New  York  society.  One  of  her  daughters — 
a  very  pretty  girl — recently  married  Lester  Wallack's  second 
son,  and  the  union  of  the  families  was  thus  consummated. 
Another  daughter — a  petite  and  bright  little  blonde — has  just 
become  engaged  to  Eugene  Hays,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
bank  president  here.  Mrs.  Moss  is  an  enthusiastic  opera- 
goer,  and  is  a  prominent  figure  at  all  public  balls,  such  as 
the  Charity,  the  Liederkranz,  and  the  Assembly. 

Wallack  recently  became  dissatisfied  with  his  Thirteenth 
Street  house,  and  began  the  construction  of  his  new  theatre 
at  Thirtieth  Street.  It  was  this  that  embarrassed  him.  It 
is  a  magnificent  structure,  though  yet  only  partially  com- 
pleted, and  is  the  most  luxurious  and  elegant  theatre  in  the 
country.  But  since  it  was  opened  it  has  been  unprofitable. 
When  Wallack  moved  up  town  he  let  his  Thirteenth  Street 
theatre  to  a  German  named  Neundorff,  who  failed  to  meet 
his  obligations,  and  paid  his  rent  only  after  very  long  delays, 
if  he  paid  it  at  all.  Thus  a  profitable  source  of  income  was 
stopped  at  Mr.  Wallack's  lower  house.  -  Up  town  he  inau- 
gurated a  system  of  cheap  melodrama,  beginning  with 
"  Youth "  and  ending  with  "  Taken  from  Life."  Refined 
and  cultivated  people,  who  for  many  years  patronized  Wal- 
lack's down-town  theatre,  flocked  eagerly  to  the  new  house ; 
but  instead  of  old  comedies,  high-class  society  plays  and 
dramas,  after  the  style  of  "Diplomacy,"  "A  Scrap  of 
Paper,"  etc.,  they  were  greeted  with  cheap  melodramatic 
slush.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
months  these  people  gradually  drifted  away  from  Wallack's, 
and  went  either  to  the  Madison  Square,  where  dramatic  plays 
were  given,  or  the  Union  Square,  where  they  could  enjoy 
clever  acting.  Meanwhile  the  immense  cost  of  the  new 
structure  at  Broadway  and  Thirtieth  Street  began  to  tell  on 
Mr.  Wallack.  Still  he  refused  to  cut  down  his  expenses  in 
the  least,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  his  recent  mortgage. 
When  he  took  the  down-town  theatre  away  from  the  lessee, 
Neundorff,  he  renamed  it  the  Star  Theatre,  and  assumed  the 
management  himself.  He  played  a  prolonged  engagement 
with  Boucicault  there,  and  it  was  a  dead  failure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  This  was  the  last  drop  in  the  bucket,  that 
caused  him  the  embarrassment  which  resulted  in  his  taking 
out  the  mortgage  on  his  town  house. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  pull  through,  even  if  he 
is  dangerously  embarrassed  now,  for  he  certainly  is  the  fore- 
most manager  in  America.  He  is  a  genial,  hearty,  and 
pleasant  gentleman,  and  no  man  ever  lived  who  can  be  a 
more  agreeable  and  charming  companion. 

New  York,  July  27,  1883.  Flaneur. 


A  family  of  noble  birth  came  to  this  country  years  ago, 
according  to  the  Critic,  and  went  into  business.  They  laid 
aside  all  thought  of  lineage,  and  took  their  old  coat  of  arms 
for  a  trade-mark.  As  they  prospered  the  mark  became  bet- 
ter known.  The  descendants  now  wish  to  display  their  arms 
on  their  carriage-door,  but  don't  dare  to  do  it,  for  fear  it  will 
instantly  recognized  as  the  well-known  trade-mark. 


The  tallest  princess  in  the  world  is  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Denmark.     She  is  six  feet  three  inches  high. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  Mother,  why  are  angels  always  little  boys  and  never  lit- 
tle girls?"  The  mother,  after  long  reflection  :  "To  avoid 
scandals  in  Paradise,  my  child ! " 


At  the  reading  of  the  will  of  Monsieur  de  C,  who  had  just 
died,  the  survivors  were  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  left 
nothing  to  his  servant,  a  man  of  the  old  school,  faithful  and 
devoted  unto  death.  In  a  codicil,  however,  the  deceased 
had  written  :  "  I  give  nothing  to  my  excellent  and  honest 
John  ;  he  has  served  me  for  the  past  thirty  years — he  must 
be  rich." 

Ten  years  ago  two  loving  hearts  in  Philadelphia  were 
separated  by  a  little  quarrel  owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  an 
explanatory  letter.  He  went  West  and  married  ;  she  stayed 
East  and  married,  and  now  both  are  once  more  free.  He 
has  eight  children  and  the  jaundice  and  she  seven  and  the 
dyspepsia,  and  neither  has  any  idea  of  ever  marrying  again. 
Truth  may  be  stranger  than  fiction,  but  it  is  not  so  romantic 

A  Philadelphia  bill-printer  relates  this  anecdote  of  So- 
them :  "A  lady  in  his  company  who  played  a  very  minor  part 
gave  herself  an  extraordinary  amount  of  airs  at  rehearsal. 
Sothem  came  here  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  printed  with  the 
lady's  name  starred  in  large  type,  'supported  by  the  follow- 
ing ladies  and  gentlemen,'  and  then  followed  the  names  of 
the  company,  ending  up  with  Sothem's  in  the  smallest  type 
of  all.  The  bill  was  hung  up  in  the  theatre,  and  the  young 
lady's  pride  came  down  several  pegs." 


French  Academical  visits  :  Charles  Baudelaire  at  one 
time  had  the  whim  of  being  an  immortal.  He  made  some  of 
the  customary  visits  soliciting  votes.  Among  others  he  fell 
upon  an  old  academician  who  received  him  rather  discour- 
teously. He  had  for  excuse,  perhaps,  a  deplorable  state  of 
health.  Before  the  disobliging  reception,  Baudelaire  was 
not  disconcerted,  and  designating  with  a  gesture,  a  table 
charged  with  pharmaceutical  bottles,  he  replied  in  a  soft 
voice  :  "  Monsieur,  it  is  not  your  vote  that  I  come  to  ask  for, 
but  your  seat ! " 

Mrs.  W is  a  character  in  a  certain  country  village.   A 

few  days  ago  she  met  a  lad  driving  a  fine  load  of  hay  to 
market.  She  stopped  him,  inquired  the  quality  and  price  of 
the  hay,  and  after  much  deliberation  ordered  the  boy  to  drive 
his  horse  into  her  yard.  The  place  was  rather  straight  for 
the  wagon  to  enter,  but  he  finally  managed  to  drive  in,  and 
prepared  to  unload.  Looking  up  to  the  lad,  who,  pitchfork 
in  hand,  was  about  to  toss  off  the  hay,  she  said,  with  great 
simplicity :-  "  You  may  give  me  about  enough  for  a  hen's 
nest ;  I've  been  wanting  it  for  some  time." 


When,  in  1866,  Bavaria  and  South  Germany  joined  Aus- 
tria against  Prussia,  they  suffered  several  disastrous  defeats. 
In  1870,  the  German  people  stood  together  against  France 
with  an  enthusiasm  almost  unprecedented.  One  supreme 
command  only,  that  of  the  Prussian  king,  directed  the  eager 
masses  of  combatants,  and  his  son  was  selected  to  lead  the 
corps  from  South  Germany,  together  with  a  due  proportion 
of  Prussians.  From  the  first  he  was  their  favorite.  With 
that  affectionate  disposition  which  distinguishes  the  South 
Germans,  they  called  him  "  our  Fritz."  One  soft  summer 
evening,  after  the  battles  of  Weisenburg  and  Worth,  the 
Crown  Prince  was  sauntering  leisurely  about,  a  short  pipe 
between  his  fingers,  and  all  alone,  in  the  village  where  a  halt 
had  been  ordered.  Passing  a  closed  barn,  he  fancied  he 
heard  something  like  stump-oratory  inside,  and  quickly 
opened  the  door.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  present  rose, 
Bavarians  and  others.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  Frederick  William, 
"  sit  down ;  there  will  be  room  enough  for  me  to  do  the 
same,  I  dare  say.  I  am  only  sorrv  to  have  disturbed  you. 
Pray,  who  was  the  speaker?"  All  eyes  turned  toward  a 
sergeant,  whose  very  intelligent  countenance,  however, 
looked  sorely  puzzled  when  the  commander-in-chief  further 
asked  :  "  And  what  were  you  talking  about  ? "  Quickly  re- 
covering his  presence  of  mind,  the  sergeant  confessed  : 
"  Well,  of  course,  we  were  talking  about  our  victories,  and  I 
was  just  explaining  to  these  young  men  how,  four  years  ago, 
if  we  had  had  you  to  lead  us,  we  should  have  made  short 

work  of  those  conf Prussians."    The  Prince  roared  with 

laughter,  and  continued  chatting  with  the  party  till  far  into 
the  night. 

My  adopted  State,  writes  an'ex-army  officer  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,  used  to  send  us  a  horse  medicine  called  the 
Mexican  Mustang  Liniment.  Around  each  bottle  of  the  lin- 
iment there  was  an  advertising  card  printed  in  the  form  and 
similitude  of  a  fifty-dollar  bank-bill.  These  bills  were  ex- 
ceedingly like  the  Confederate  money  in  color,  while  in  finish 
and  general  make-up  they  were  actually  superior  to  that 
agile  and  somewhat  gymnastic  currency.  One  day,  as  they 
were  opening  a  box  of  liniment,  an  Irishman,  Patrick  Sulli- 
van by  name,  whose  patriotism  was  mostly  of  the  foraging 
and  larcenous  order,  asked  for  u  them  Mexican  shkin-plas- 
ters"  and  got  them.  Shortly  after  this,  as  we  were  passing 
a  farmer's  house,  I  saw  a  fine,  large  turkey  sitting  on  the  sill 
of  the  window  that  had  once  let  the  blessed  sunlight  into  that 
farmer's  parlor.  Many  were  the  wistful  looks  cast  toward 
that  national  bird  as  he  sat  there,  solitary  and  alone,  except- 
ing the  farmer's  daughter,  who  seemed  to  be  the  turkey's 
guardian  angel.  Now,  we  were  out  of  turkey  just  then.  Be- 
sides, I  felt,  deep  down  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  that  some  pa- 
triot would  steal  that  turkey  before  morning.  That  it  was,  I 
suppose,  combined  with  my  strong  natural  liking  for  guar- 
dian angels  of  that  particular  age  and  sex,  that  led  me  to  re- 
solve to  buy  the  bird.  Calling  up  Pat,  I  gave  him  a  five- 
dollar  greenback,  and  told  him  to  buy  the  bird.  Pat  returned 
very  shortly  with  the  bird  and  the  bill.  "  How  is  this?"  I 
demanded.  "Did  I  not  tell  you  to  buy  that  turkey?"  "And, 
be  gorra  ! "  he  replied,  "  didn't  I  buy  it ;  but  the  girl  would 
not  take  greenbacks,  sor.  She  wanted  Confederate  money, 
and,  be  gorra  !  I  gave  her  one  of  those  Mexican  shir 
ters,  and  got  the  bird  and  forty-five  dollars  in  greer 
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In  a  few  weeks  from  now,  what  is  known  as  the  Villard 
Railroad  will  have  been  completed,  making  a  continuous 
route  by  rail  from  Boston  to  Puget  Sound.  This  is  the  firsi 
break  made  in  San  Francisco's  practical  monopoly  of  the 
transcontinental  traffic.  For  thirty-five  years  the  harbor 
and  port  of  San  Francisco  have  enjoyed  this  commerce 
without  any  rival  or  competitor.  Not  only  has  it  enjoyed 
the  trade  of  California,  but  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  Dur- 
ing the  period  when  our  business  was  done  by  steamer, 
passengers  from  all  parts  of  California  as  well  as  from  Or- 
egon, Nevada,  Washington  Territory,  and  Arizona,  came  to 
San  Francisco  to  take  the  steamer,  and  were  brought  by 
steamer  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  here  distributed  over 
the  coast.  All  merchandise,  foreign  and  domestic,  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  State  and  Territories  named,  came  here 
for  distribution.  All  products  destined  for  any  port  of  the 
world  were  gathered  upon  our  wharves  for  transportation. 
The  first  disturbance  to  this  condition  of  things  occurred 
when  the  golden  spike  was  struck  at  Ogden,  uniting  the 
Central  and  Union  Pacific  roads.  San  Francisco  felt  that 
blow  and  reeled  under  it  for  a  term  of  years.  Our  city  was 
no  longer  the  pivotal  centre  to  which  every  traveler  must 
make  p  Igrimage.  The  busy  steamer  day  passed  away  and 
became  out  a  tradition.  The  What  Cheer  House  and  its 
kindred  hotels  were  no  longer  thronged  with  arriving  and 
depriving  passengers.  The  citizen  from  the  northern  and 
central  portions  of  the  State  took  the  cars  or  left  them 
at  some  central  point,  and,  though  discrimination  in  fares 
and  freights  favored  the  long  haul,  we  lost  a  large  part  of 
our  trade.  When  the  Southern  road  was  built  to  Los  Angeles, 
the  coast  traffic  was  struck  a  severe  blow,  and  the  southern 
counties  gained  what  we  lost.  The  railroad  to  Guaymas  has 
not  as  yet  influenced  in  any  perceptible  degree  our  ocean 
trade,  while  the  Southern  Pacific  Road  has  opened  up  to 
our  merchants  in  San  Francisco  an  extended  area  of  traffic. 
During  all  this  time  the  growing  and  populous  northland 
has  been  tributary  to  us.  The  Asiatic  trade,  the  trade  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  of  Alaska,  British  America,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Oregon  were  compelled  to  seek  our  port.  In 
a  few  weeks  from  now  we  shall  lose  the  greater  part  of 
this  northern  trade,  while  our  Oriental  and  island  traffic — 
i.  e.,  that  part  of  it  which  is  transcontinental — is  subject  to 
be  divided  with  a  strong,  energetic,  and  enterprising  rival. 
What  are  our  San  Francisco  merchants,  what  are  our  Cal- 
ifonr  )  business  men,  what  are  our  property-owners  going  to 
do  about  it  ?  Twenty  per  cent,  of  our  best  trade  will  be 
from  us  ;  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  Asian  trade  is  liable  to 
r.ken.    We  are  informed  by  merchants  that  twenty  per 


cent,  is  a  modest  statement  of  the  relative  trade  of  the  north- 
ern country  to  the  whole  traffic  within  their  jurisdiction.  Al- 
ready we  hear  rumors  of  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the  business 
offices  of  this  Northern  railroad.  Villard  and  his  associates 
are  represented  as  active  and  enteprising  business  men,  with 
a  large  capital.  They  have  a  transcontinental  railroad,  and 
brains.  When  that  road  is  completed,  it  will  do  the  business 
of  the  north,  and  it  will  do  it  cheaper  than  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  can  aftord  to  do  it.  We  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  a  San  Francisco  merchant  should  expect  to  sell  any 
goods  beyond  the  California  line  north.  The  Portland  and 
Puget  Sound  merchants  will  monopolize  that  trade.  They 
will  trade  directly  with  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  will, 
in  all  respects,  have  the  same  facilities  afforded  them  as  the 
San  Francisco  merchant.  The  establishing  of  offices  n  San 
Francisco  would  indicate  the  intention  of  the  Villard  people 
to  claim  their  share  of  the  ocean  commerce  for  their  line, 
and  we  know  of  no  good  reason  why  in  the  immediate  future 
ocean  steam  lines  should  not  be  established  directly  between 
Asiatic  ports  and  the  western  terminus  of  the  Northern  road. 
If  we  are  stating  the  true  conditions  of  the  case,  then  there 
is  no  business  man  in  California,  and  no  owner  of  property 
within  the  State,  who  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  inquiry 
whether  there  is  any  remedy  for  this  loss  of  trade.  With  a 
steam  line  from  the  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  to 
San  Francisco,  with  a  railroad  uniting  the  valleys  of  the 
Sacramento  and  Willamette,  and  with  continental  railroads, 
what  advantage  will  the  San  Francisco  merchant  enjoy  over 
the  merchant  of  the  north  ?  In  view  of  this  condition  of 
things,  we  can  not  rely  upon  our  boasted  superiority  of  cli- 
mate. Commerce  is  a  rugged  and  stalwart  worker,  caring  but 
little  for  bright  suns  and  soft  breezes.  It  defies  rain  and  snow, 
and  thrives  best  where  nature  is  sternest.  It  will  not  do  to 
claim  superiority  in  soil  or  production,  as  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  agricultural  empire,  the  granary  of  nature, 
does  not  lie  to  the  northward ;  whether  in  wool,  wheat,  and 
cattle,  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  take  the  second  position ; 
whether  in  population,  small  farmers,  and  real  workers  the 
north  will  not  outrank  us.  At  all  events,  we  are  going  to 
lose  one-fourth  of  the  commercial  business  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it  ?  What  is  our  remedy  for  filling  the  vacuum 
of  trade  ?  Where  shall  we  find  compensation  for  the  loss 
we  are  about  to  encounter  ? 

And  while  we  are  considering  this  danger  threatening  us 
from  the  north,  let  us  also  remember  that  there  is  now  built, 
and  in  operation,  a  railroad  to  the  port  of  Guaymas.  So 
far,  our  city  has  not  seemed  to  have  lost  any  part,  certainly 
not  any  considerable  part,  of  its  ocean  or  coast  trade ;  so 
far,  connections  have  not  been  made  with  Asiatic  or  Austra- 
lian ports  ;  yet  it  is  certainly  evident  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  Arizona  trade  goes  eastward  which  would  come  to 
San  Francisco  if  it  were  not  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  road.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  had  no  rival  to  con- 
tend with,  discriminations — always  favoring  the  home  termi- 
nus— would  have  more  largely  advantaged  San  Francisco 
than  now,  under  a  trade  competition  with  Eastern  cities  and 
a  line  of  transportation  owned  and  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  Eastern  capitalists.  To  what  extent  we  are  to  be  advan- 
taged by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road,  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Needles,  and  the  Denver  narrow-gauge  system,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  We  may  reasonably  fear  that  these 
two  systems  of  roads  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  take  all 
the  trade  within  their  reach  eastward.  Here  comes  in  the 
principle  governing  all  transportation  companies  which  favor 
the  "  long  haul."  We  must  not  forget  that  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic side  of  our  continent  there  are  fifty  millions  of  people  out 
of  a  total  of  less  than  fifty-three  ;  that  the  Atlantic  side  con- 
fronts Europe,  with  which  is  the  great  bulk  of  our  trade  ; 
that  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  its  interior  are  great  cities, 
great  manufacturing  centres,  and  great  capital ;  and  it  is  there, 
and  not  here,  that  the  important  industries  of  the  country 
are  organized ;  that  capital  gives  long  and  easy  credits  ; 
in  a  word,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  remember  that  we  are  a 
sparse  population,  poor,  and  newly  located,  in  an  isolated 
position,  and  upon  the  wrong  side  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  compelled  to  encounter  the  active  opposition  of  a 
people  outnumbering  us  in  population  twenty-five  times,  ex- 
ceeding us  in  wealth  fifty  times,  in  enterprise  an  hundred 
times,  and  having  the  advantage  of  us  in  age  two  centuries 
of  time.  We  are  being  invaded  by  the  commercial  Goths 
and  Vandals  from  the  North  and  East,  and  being  surround- 
ed by  an  enterprising  race  of  adventurous,  busy  business 
men,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  us  in  our  politics,  our  pres- 
ent, our  past,  or  our  future ;  who  are  grasping  for  everything 
within  reach  ;  and  who  "don't  care  a  damn  what  happens, 
so  long  as  it  don't  happen  to  them."  Against  this  business 
conspiracy  to  invade  our  State,  this  raid  which  sweeps  in 
upon  us  from  the  East,  and  sweeps  down  upon  us  from  the 
north,  as  Highland  clan  upon  Southron  fold,  we  may  not 
invoke  any  of  our  argonautic  legends  of  stormy  cape,  of  per- 
ilous isthmus,  of  adventures  on  plains  or  mountains,  of  toil 
in  mines,  of  romances  of  early  days.  We  can  not  use  any  of 
them  against  the  adventurous  greed  of  the  man  from  Chicago, 


who  comes  to  sell  leather,  and  nails,  and  farm  implements, 
in  exchange  for  wheat,  and  fruit,  and  cheese.  We  may  not 
beguile  this  swapping  stranger  who  comes  to  steal  our 
trade  by  any  girl-talk  about  our  climate,  our  land  of  the 
pomegranate  and  the  olive.  Our  San  Francisco  merchants 
and  business  men,  the  owners  of  our  city  lots  and  country 
lands,  are  now  face  to  face  with  a  danger  which  threatens  to 
diminish  the  volume  of  their  business  and  impair  the  values 
of  their  property — to  take  from  them  the  profits  of  their  trade 
and  diminish  their  incomes  from  rent.  What  we  are  to  do 
about  it,  what  means  we  are  to  take  to  save  what  we  have 
and  get  what  we  can,  is  the  object  of  this  writing. 


It  is  a  trite  and  somewhat  vulgar  maxim  that  the  hair  of 
the  dog  cures  the  bite.  Another  says,  look  for  your  treasure 
where  you  have  lost  it.  We  are  imperiled  directly  from  the 
north  by  the  completion  of  a  railroad  system  in  opposition  to 
our  own.  We  are  threatened  with  a  road  which  has  already 
flanked  us  upon  the  south.  We  are  menaced  by  two  roads 
from  the  east.  If  this  was  a  military  exigency,  the  sur- 
rounded, invaded,  and  threatened  force  would  intrench  itself, 
throw  up  earthworks,  and  strengthen  its  interior  garrison. 
It  is  our  suggestion  that  the  only  rational  thing  to  do  is  to 
strengthen  our  own  railroad  system.  Encourage  our  builders 
to  extend  their  roads  eastward.  Encourage  them  to  build 
branch  roads  or  spurs  to  every  section  of  California,  and  as 
far  beyond  its  borders,  northward  and  eastward,  as  possible, 
to  secure  as  far-reaching  a  trade  as  possible.  Instead  of 
fighting  our  railroad  people,  and  worrying  them  by  legisla- 
tive enactments,  mayors'  vetoes,  railroad  commissioners 
public  meetings  of  unfriendly  character,  the  aggressive  en- 
croachments of  anti-monopoly  agitation,  the  assaults  of  a 
vindictive  and  hostile  press,  the  encouragement  of  political 
conspiracies  to  embarrass  and  destroy  the  unfinished  system 
of  railroads  which  find  their  terminus  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  let  us  take  exactly  the  reverse  course  of  action. 
The  history  of  our  anti-railroad  war  is  not  at  all  creditable  to 
our  people,  and  does  not  indicate  the  possession  of  that  com- 
mon sense  which  is  the  first  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

At  this  point  of  our  writing,  the  anti-railroad-phobist 
pauses  and  throws  down  the  Argonaut  in  disgust,  turns  red 
in  the  face,  and  swears  that  its  editor  wears  the  collar,  and 
has  sold  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  the  railroad  Mephis- 
topheles.  For  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  jealous,  nar- 
row-minded fool  who  thinks  this,  and  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  read  on,  let  us  concede  the  fact  and  admit  that  this  article 
is  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Crocker,  or  by  Mr.  Superintendent 
Towne,  or  Mr.  anybody-else  ;  that  it  is  the  paid  argument  of 
a  railroad  advocate,  done  in  the  interest  of  the  men  and  the 
corporation  which  own  and  control  the  Central  and  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroads.  The  history  of  these  roads,  their  con 
nection  with  the  Government,  their  concession  of  lands, 
their  use  of  Government,  State,  county,  and  municipal  credits, 
have  been  ten  thousand  times  repeated,  and  as  often  misrep- 
resented. We  pass  this  by,  admitting — for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciliating the  angry  idiot  who  is  now  following  us,  under  pro- 
test— that  the  corporation  was  a  deliberate  and  premeditated 
swindle  on  the  part  of  five  most  unconscionable  villains  to 
rob  the  Government,  steal  the  public  lands,  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, discriminate  against  localities,  and  impose  the  utmost 
burden  upon  transportation  that  the  value  of  the  article 
transported  would  bear  ;  that,  by  means  of  bribing  legisla- 
tors, corrupting  judges,  through  a  paid  lobby,  and  by  means 
of  free  passes,  the  incorporators  have  become  rich,  and  the 
corporation  powerful ;  that  the  combined  wealth  and  power 
is  being  mercilessly  used  for  the  destruction  and  injury  of 
Terry,  Harrison,  McQuiddy,  Naglee,  Highton,  Foote,  and 
the  other  good  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  them.  Let  us 
admit  that  Stanford,  Crocker,  Huntington,  and  Hopkins,  by 
the  exercise  of  every  immoral  practice  and  every  illegal  and 
unjustifiable  act,  are  endeavoring  to  rob  these  gentlemen  of 
their  hard  and  honestly  earned  accumulations,  and  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  deserved  and  honorable  reputations,  ac- 
quired by  long,  unselfish,  and  intelligent  public  service.  Ad- 
mitting all  this,  admitting  everything  said  on  the  stump,  or 
in  the  caucus,  or  in  the  editorial  sanctums  of  the  Examiner 
and  Chronicle,  against  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  corporations,  still  the  question  presents  itself,  what 
shall  we  do  to  prevent  the  corporate  fiend  of  Oregon,  and 
the  other  corporate  bandits  and  robbers,  from  invading  our 
State  and  stealing  what  Stanford  &  Co.  have  so  far  been  un- 
able to  reach  ?  How  shall  we  increase  trade  for  our  San 
Francisco  merchants  ?  How  shall  we  continue  to  maintain 
the  very  prosperous  times  we  now  enjoy  ?  How  shall  we 
uphold  the  values  of  our  property  in  houses  and  lands,  which 
we  have  given  them  in  spite  of  railroads  ?  How  shall  we 
maintain  the  commercial  supremacy  that  San  Francisco  has 
acquired,  by  virtue  of  her  being  the  only  port  of  entry  for 
deep-sea  vessels  upon  our  Western  coast  ?  Our  answer  to 
these  important  and  most  serious  questions  is  to  forego  our 
absurd  and  most  illogical  warfare  against  our  present  railroad 
system  ;  let  us  turn  right  about  face  and  come  into  coopera- 
tion with  railroad  owners,  till  they  have  completed  their  work 
by  extending  the  rail  to  every  available  place  in  the  State.  It 
is,  or  rather  it  was,  the  intention  of  the  railroad  people  to 
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build  branches  to  every  important  valley  in  California,  as 
feeders  to  the  trunk  roads  which  are  now  built.  It  was  their 
intention  to  place  upon  their  southern  road  such  accommo- 
dation for  immigrants  as  would  flood  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  especially  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  west- 
ern foothills  of  the  Sierra,  with  an  industrious  working  popu- 
lation. They  desired  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  give  California  a  much  greater  population  than  she 
now  enjoys,  or  is  likely  ever  to  acquire,  while  this  railroad 
war  exists.  It  is  idle  to  deny  the  benefits  which  have  ac- 
crued to  this  State  by  reason  of  railroads.  The  man  who 
does  it  may  be  reasonably  suspected  of  some  sinister  motive. 
That  there  are  evils  and  inconveniences,  discriminations  and 
oppressions,  growing  out  of  the  administration  of  railroads, 
every  sensible  man  knows  and  every  honest  man  admits  ; 
but  that  the  benefits  overbalance  the  evils,  and  the  accom- 
modations outnumber  and  outweigh  the  inconveniences,  no 
one  with  sense  or  honesty  can  pretend  to  deny.  The  war, 
as  it  exists  to-day  in  California,  is  not  an  honest  one,  in- 
volves no  real  principle,  and  is  waged,  not  by  the  business 
men  and  property-owners  of  the  State  for  the  advancement 
of  their  interests  and  for  the  public  good,  but  by  the  impecu- 
nious and  adventurous  politician  for  the  promotion  of  his  sel- 
fish interest.  It  is  not  a  business,  but  a  political,  contention. 
If  the  united  merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  interior  should  declare  that  railroad  management 
was  in  hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  there 
would  be  but  one  side  to  the  conflict.  The  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  no  country  in  civilization  are  strong  enough  to  wage 
such  a  contest,  and,  if  it  ever  comes  in  California,  the  cor- 
porations will  realize  the  impossibility  of  coping  with  an 
entire  public  sentiment,  or  of  waging  war  against  universal 
public  opinion.  The  public  sentiment  in  avowed  and  open 
opposition  to  railroads  is  a  manufactured  sham.  It  is  the 
work  of  demagogues — mostly  Democratic  and  mostly  chiv- 
alry; hence  it  is  that  public  meetings  in  town  and  country 
are  failures.  We  assert  it,  as  the  result  of  our  observation, 
that  if  an  impartial  issue  could  be  calmly  and  fairly  pre- 
sented to  the  representative  business  men  and  property- 
owners  of  California,  a  very  large  majority  would  indicate 
their  approval  of  railroads,  and  their  friendship  for  the  men 
who  have  built  them.  If  this  is  true,  then  it  is  not  credita- 
ble to  this  representative  class  of  the  wealth  and  industries 
of  the  State  that  it  is  silent  when  these  wild  asses  howl.  If, 
at  San  Jose',  Haywards,  Stockton,  San  Francisco,  and  Sac- 
ramento, with  the  aid  of  the  enemies  the  railroads  have  made, 
the  antagonisms  they  have  raised,  and  the  jealousies  they  have 
excited,  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  anti-railroad  meeting 
respectable  in  numbers  and  representative  in  character,  then 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  such  real  grievance  existing  against 
railroad  management  as  demands  the  exercise  of  the  extreme 
measures  suggested  by  the  organization  of  a  railroad  com- 
mission, clothed  with  arbitrary  power — a  power  which  the 
chivalry  wing  of  the  Democracy  would  have  administered 
under  the  inspiration  of  personal  malevolence  and  hatred  of 
corporate  existence.  This  indifference  of  business  men  gives 
license  to  the  unprincipled  political  adventurers,  and  encour- 
ages them  to  think  they  can  make  political  capital  out  of  an 
anti-railroad  agitation  waged  in  the  mask  and  armor  of  anti- 
monopoly.  Our  State  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering,  by  rea- 
son of  this  agitation.  The  railroad  owners  can  stand  it.  The 
Central  Pacific  can  stand  the  loss  of  twenty  per  cent  of  its 
overland  trade  ;  but  the  same  percentage  of  loss  to  the  trade 
of  the  San  Francisco  merchant  is  a  blow  under  which  all  will 
stagger,  and  some  will  fall.  Stanford,  Crocker,  and  their  as 
sociates,  can  live  without  any  more  roads,  and  without  com- 
pleting  their  system  by  building  spurs ;  but  the  places  to 
which  these  spurs  would  have  been  built  will  languish,  and 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  suffer.  The  new  Constitution,  its 
adoption,  the  political  issues  growing  out  of  it,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  railroad  commission,  party  resolutions  drawn  by 
demagogues,  party  issues  framed  by  politicians,  journalistic 
misrepresentation,  and  public  agitation,  give  the  false  im- 
pression abroad  that  there  is  danger  here  of  the  confiscation 
of  railroad  property.  No  money  will  now  be  loaned  for  the 
construction  of  roads  in  Calrfornia,  and,  excepting  those  al- 
ready begun,  we  may  expect  no  new  enterprise  of  importance 
until  this  contest  ceases.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  people 
and  the  business  interests  that  suffer.  These  views  are  re- 
spectfully suggested  for  the  consideration  of  those  men  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  and  development  of  the  busi- 
ness industries  of  the  State  of  California  and  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 


There  is  one  thing  which  business  men  ought  always  to  re- 
member in  connection  with  railroad  administration — the 
rule  is  true,  and  applicable  here  as  elsewhere — viz.,  the  in- 
terest of  the  railroad  owner  is  identical  with  the  interest  of 
the  community  in  which  the  road  is  doing  business.  If  self- 
ishness and  greed,  overreaching  and  avarice,  were  the  only 
characteristics  of  the  railroad  manager,  still  self-interest 
should  prompt  a  man  to  such  general  conduct  and  manage- 
ment as  will  best  advantage  the  community  with  which  he 
is  doing  business.  The  interests  of  trade  and  commerce 
run  parallel  with  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  transporta- 
tion.   The  railroad  is  interested  in  every  locality  to  which  it 


extends  ;  is  interested  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  and  every  farm,  and  shop,  and  voca- 
tion within  its  jurisdiction  ;  is  interested  in  bringing  popu- 
lation to  the  country,  and  in  the  division  of  land  into  small 
farms.  The  prosperity  of  the  people  is  its  prosperity  ;  and 
it  is  a  radical  error  for  any  one  to  think  that  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  transportation  company  to  do  business  with  any 
other  than  a  prosperous  community.  The  more  that  com- 
munity prospers,  the  more  money  the  railroad  corporation 
makes  ;  and  it  is  in  pure,  unadulterated  selfishness,  if  for  no 
better  or  higher  motive,  that  the  railroad  is  interested  in 
bringing  to  the  people  who  do  business  with  it  the  very  high- 
est conditions  of  prosperity.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  of  San  Francisco,  that  more  railroads  should  be  built 
in  California.  Every  ravine,  gulch,  valley,  and  mountain 
side  should  be  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  the 
trunk  lines  which  centre  at  our  port.  San  Francisco  has  a 
splendid  location  for  business  J  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
folly  and  the  madness  of  its  people,  its  editors,  and  its  poli- 
ticians, it  would  have  within  its  limits  the  most  magnificent 
trade  and  commerce  enjoyed  by  any  city  in  the  world.  In 
our  next  issue  we  will  review  some  of  the  history  connected 
with  Mission  Bay,  Goat  Island,  and  Oakland,  and  we  will 
demonstrate  the  unfathomable  idiocy  of  a  public  sentiment 
which  has  warred  with  an  institution  that  has  accomplished 
so  much  for  us  in  the  past,  and  upon  which  so  much  depends 
in  the  future.  We  shall  do  this,  and  continue  doing  it,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  malignants  who  hate  railroads,  and  all  the 
cowards  who  lack  the  nerve  to  take  sides  when  an  issue  is 
presented,  all  the  demagogue  politicians  who  are  clambering 
to  office  through  the  anti-railroad  agitation,  all  the  newspa- 
per writers,  caricaturists,  and  blackmailers  who  beset  our 
way,  and  the  occasional  business  men  and  gentlemen  with 
whom  we  are  honestly  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  differ. 


The  Eastern  journals,  even  such  of  them  as  favor  the  tele- 
graphic strikers,  are  disposed  to  blame  them  because  they 
chose  a  period  of  the  year  when  the  strike  would  work  great 
hardships  and  be  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The 
plea  is  made — in  the  interest  of  the  innocent  public — that  it 
has  done  no  injury  to  either  party  in  the  dispute,  and  there- 
fore the  strikers  should  have  chosen  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  arrest  of  business  would  have  caused  less  confu- 
sion and  annoyance.  The  telegraph  strikers,  thinking  them- 
selves not  sufficiently  paid,  determined  to  demalid  increased 
wages  for  their  labor,  and,  if  their  demand  was  not  conceded, 
to  enforce  it  by  withdrawing  from  their  instruments  in  order 
to  produce  annoyance  and  confusion  to  those  doing  business 
with  the  telegraph  companies.  It  was  their  policy,  there- 
fore, to  make  this  demand,  and  consequent  withdrawal,  at  a 
time  when  not  to  give  increased  wages  would  be  attended 
with  the  most  serious  consequences  to  the  innocent  public. 
This  was  wise.  To  seek  a  period  of  the  year  when  there  was 
less  business  would  have  lessened  their  chances  of  success. 
We  hope  this  strike  may  suceed.  It  would  be  better  to  go 
without  telegraphic  dispatches  and  return  to  the  good,  old 
slow  time  of  the  mail,  than  to  allow  a  company  so  wealthy, 
so  prosperous,  and  so  able  as  this  one  to  pay  remunerative 
wages,  to  achieve  a  victory  against  labor,  and  reason,  and 
right.  Our  sympathies  are  with  this  strike,  because  it  has 
been  conducted  within  the  law,  in  moderation,  without 
threats,  without  the  ostentation  and  show  of  processions, 
and  because,  in  our  judgment,  the  telegraphic  strikers  are 
only  asking  for  what  they  earn  and  what  the  companies  can 
well  afford  to  pay.  It  is  the  innocent  public  after  all  that 
must  pay  these  advanced  rates  ;  if  the  concession  is  made, 
Jay  Gould  and  his  associates  would  only  need  to  fleece  the 
dear  innocent  public  a  little  more.  We  look  upon  this  ques- 
tion much  as  we  would  if,  in  the  days  when  Robin  Hood  and 
his  merrie  men  lived  upon  the  innocent  monk,  the  fat  priest, 
the  well-to-do  tradesman,  or  the  wealthy  noble,  plying  their 
vocation  in  the  green  forest  and  on  the  king's  highway, 
Robin  had  refused  to  divide  with  his  merrie  men  their  fair 
share  of  the  plunder  acquired  by  them  and  through  their 
skill  with  arrow  and  cross-bow.  We  hope  our  friends,  the 
strikers,  will  not  be  angry  at  our  comparison,  but  we  had  to 
make  it  in  order  to  illustrate  what  selfish,  unreasonable,  and 
greedy  bandits  we  think  Jay  Gould,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and 
their  associates  to  be.     We  wish  the  strikers  success. 


The  Democratic  presidential  nomination,  in  our  judg- 
ment, rests  between  Tilden  and  Thurman,  and  the  Repub- 
lican ought  to  lie  between  Blaine  and  E.  B.  Washburne  of 
Illinois.  Tilden  and  Blaine  are  each  of  them  railroadmen, 
men  of  large  wealth,  and  so  thoroughly  identified  with  rail- 
road properties,  in  their  control,  management,  and  owner- 
ship, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  either  party,  under  their 
candidacy,  to  pretend  opposition  to  monopoly.  With  either 
of  those  gentlemen  upon  the  ticket,  the  platform  would  be 
necessarily  silent  in  its  denunciation  of  corporate  aggression, 
the  iron  heel  of  monopoly,  and  those  other  kindred  platitudes 
which  the  demagogue  so  delights  to  roll  under  his  tongue. 
Thurman  is,  and  for  the  later  years  has  been,  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  monopolies,  and  an  untiring  enemy  of  railroads. 
Washburne  of  Illinois,  who  has  been  out  of  active  political 


life  since,  under  the  first  Grant  administration,  he  became 
Minister  to  France,  was,  during  a  long  and  prominent  ca- 
reer in  Congress,  an  anti-railroad  man  ;  he  opposed  subsi- 
dies, grants,  and  all  aids  to  railroad  corporations.  Either 
Thurman  or  Washburne  would  be  a  fitting  leader  for  an  anti- 
monopoly  party,  and,  under  them,  a  platform  of  opposition 
to  corporations  might  be  drawn  which  would  not  seem  ut- 
terly inconsistent  and  absurd.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
neither  Thurman  nor  Washburne  can  carry  a  national  party 
convention,  for,  while  money  and  moneyed  powers  can  not. 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  govern  a  popular  election,  the 
machinery  of  party  conventions  of  both  and  all  parties  is 
largely  within  the  control  of  capital.  As  between  Arthur 
and  Blaine,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  which  is  the  more 
likely  to  receive  the  Republican  nomination — for  there,  in 
our  judgment,  is  where  the  nomination  lies.  Blaine  is  un- 
doubtedly indifferent,  and  not  anxious  to  round  off  his  presi- 
dential aspirations  by  taking  the  candidacy  at  a  time  when 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  his  election  would  be  doubt- 
ful, while  General  Arthur  is  in  a  different  position.  He  is 
President  by  the  accident  of  Garfield's  death.  To  be  renom- 
inated by  his  party  is  to  have  gained  the  approval  of  his  ad- 
ministration by  renomination,  and  defeat  would  not  rob  him 
of  the  compliment  of  a  party  endorsement.  Washburne 
o.ight  to  have,  and  we  think  would  command,  the  very  gen- 
eral support  of  the  Germans  of  the  nation.  He  earned  the 
German  gratitude  by  his  course  as  Minister  in  Paris,  during 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  If  Washburne  were  the  nominee, 
he  would — with  the  German  vote — carry  California;  Blaine 
could,  we  think,  carry  California  by  reason  of  his  Chinese 
record  ;  while  Arthur  would  be  quite  apt  to  lose  the  electoral 
vote  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  on  account  of  his 
veto  of  the  twenty-year  bill ;  and  yet  he  is  probably  sounder 
upon  that  position  than  Tilden  would  be.  All  these  specu- 
lations are  based  upon  the  conditions  of  to-day  ;  in  twelve 
months  it  is  quite  probable  that  conditions  will  be  reversed. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  convinced  :  the  Republican  party  can 
not,  at  its  next  election,  succeed  under  the  candidacy  of  a 
military  man  or  an  available  accident.  If  we  could  make 
the  two  tickets,  they  would  be  Tilden  and  Hendricks  for  the 
Democracy,  Blaine  and  Washburne  for  the  Republicans. 


This  is  as  we  have  heard  it :  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Morrison 
is  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  give  promise  of  a  speedy  re- 
sumption of  his  judicial  duties.  He  will  resign.  Mr.  Justice 
Thornton  aspires  to  the  position  of  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  O. 
P.  Evans  of  the  Superior  Court  would  be  successor  to  Mr. 
Justice  Thornton ;  and  then,  as  we  are  informed,  a  young 
gentleman — name  Levy — in  anticipation  that  all  thesejudicial 
bricks  will  tumble  and  fall  in  line,  is,  through  his  friends, 
circulating  a  petition  to  his  excellency  the  Governor,  for  ap- 
pointment as  Superior  Judge  in  place  of  Evans,  whom  he 
hopes  will  resign  to  succeed  Thornton,  Thornton  to  succeed 
Morrison.  Now,  taking  this  movement  by  the  tail,  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  friends  of  the  person — name  Levy 
— are  acting  in  a  way  to  embarrass  this  young  aspirant  for  a 
position  which,  upon  information  and  belief,  we  are  advised 
he  is  incompetent  to  fill.  We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Evans 
that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  whole  bushful,  and  that 
there  is  no  known  method  by  which  gentlemen  can  get  any 
reliable  intimation  from  a  respectable  Governor  that  he  will 
become  a  party  to  a  prearranged  batch  of  judicial  appoint- 
ments. To  Mr.  Justice  Thornton  the  suggestion  will  natu- 
rally come  that  in  the  party  to  which  he  has  attached  himself 
there  exists  the  nicest  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  propriety 
of  seeking  office;  and,  if  the  Governor  will  indulge  us  in  ap- 
proaching the  steps  of  the  Democratic  throne  with  the  offer, 
ing  of  gratuitous  advice,  we  would,  in  the  happening  of  the 
first  contingency — viz.,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Morrison — name  Mr.  Jackson  Temple  as  thoroughly  quali- 
fied in  point  of  legal  learning,  with  an  admirable  judicial 
temperament,  with  courage  which  always  accompanies  the 
convictions  of  intellectual  and  honest  minds,  as  a  fitting  and 
most  excellent  appointment  for  the  position  ot  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  one  that  would  re- 
lieve the  executive  of  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  half  dozen 
bargains  laid  out  for  him. 


In  England  it  is  unlawful  to  marry  the  sister  of  a  deceased 
wife.  The  House  of  Commons  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, passed  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  ;  but  the  Lords  have  so 
far  refused  to  concur.  The  last  defeat  was  caused  by  the 
spiritual  lords — the  bishops — who  have  their  own  ideas  re- 
garding the  sacrament  of  marriage.  The  royal  family  is  just 
now  throwing  its  influence  in  this  direction,  simply  that  the 
Princess  Beatrice  may  wed  Prince  Christian,  her  sister's 
relict.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  both  his  brothers  weie 
present  and  cast  an  affirmative  vote  in  the  last  division  upon 
the  question.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  England 
concerning  the  action  of  the  bishops.  The  House  of  Lords 
is  held  in  but  poor  esteem  by  many  ;  but  that  the  spiritual 
end  of  it  should  undertake  to  oppose  a  popular  wish  in  refer- 
ence to  the  marriage  bill  is  not  relished.  There  are  those  in 
England  who  think  the  child  is  born  who  will  see  an  aboli- 
tion of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  many 
other  privileges  which  now  depend  solely  upon  :: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


NEBULAE. 


By  Robert  J.  Bordette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 

A  stained  glass  window,  to  the  memory  of  John  Bunyan, 
has  just  been  placed  in  Elston  Church,  in  his  native  town. 
As  John  has  been  dead  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  years, 
we  still  have  hopes  for  the  Washington  monument.     , 


When  the  late  Bishop  Peck  gave  all  his  property  to  Syra- 
cuse University,  he  explained:  "I  have  an  ambition  to  die 
without  anything,  for  I  am  going  to  where  I  shall  have  infi- 
nite riches,  of  a  kind  that  will  suit  me  infinitely  better  than 
any  of  these  material  things."  Most  Christians,  however, 
endeavor  to  go  into  heaven  as  they  take  unfurnished  apart- 
ments, with  the  expectation  of  providing  for  themselves 
everything  they  expect  to  get. 

Man  is  a  fool,  and  gets  left  every  time  he  obstinately  re- 
fuses to  recognize  the  fact  that  Nature  had  preemption  rights 
on  this  planet  long  before  he  came  here.  Grass  was  green 
thousands  of  years  before  white  pants  were  worn,  and  yet 
every  year  skeptical  men  defiantly  wear  them  to  the  picnic. 


If  any  man  wishes  to  find  out  how  little  room  any  one 
man  takes  up  in  the  world,  and  how  easily  the  old  globe  will 
roll  on  after  he  is  dead,  just  let  him  strike,  and  turn  around 
when  he  gets  to  the  sidewalk,  and  watch  the  other  man  go- 
ing in  to  take  his  place.  Well,  that  is  the  way  things  will 
go  on  when  we  are  dead. 

A  Phonograph  was  walking  down  street  the  other  day 
when  the  Congressional  Record  was  out  for  an  airing.  The 
Record  gave  the  hailing  sign,  to  which  the  Phonograph,  with 
a  look  of  momentary  astonishment,  responded,  and  clasping 
each  other's  hands  with  a  fraternal  grip,  they  went  their 
ways,  while  the  Phonograph  mused  and  said  within  himself, 
"  I  never  before  knew  I  was  a  twin."  This  fable  teaches  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  stuff  poured  into  the  Congressional 
Record  that  no  one  can  understand  when  it  comes  out. 


Young  Hyson's  face  was  flushed,  his  breath  was  short,  his 
pulse  raging  at  fever-heat,  his  neck-tie  twisted,  his  shirt- 
front  rumpled,  and  he  stood  bathing  his  excoriated  fingers  in 
camphor.  "Talk  about  contests  with  hard  gloves,"  he  said; 
"  a  fight  with  clubs  would  be  a  soft  thing  compared  to  a 
'rastle'  with  tight  boots."  And  he  limped  to  church,  and 
never  hea:d  a  word  of  the  sermon,  but  just  sat  and  thougat 
things  too  unutterably  unutterable  to  utter  where  any  one 
could  hear  him. 

An  old  proverb  says  :  "  Liars  should  have  long  memories." 
And  as  they  usually  manage  to  remember  things  no  one  else 
can,  they  probably  live  up  to  the  proverb.  Still,  memory  is 
a  non-essential,  as  no  one  ever  heard  of  a  liar  goin^;  into 
bankruptcy  until  his  imagination  let  down. 


"  Why  do  you  call  a  stupid  person  a  stick  ? "  asked  Rollo, 
one  day.  And  Rollo's  father  said  he  didn't  know,  unless  it 
was  because  one  end  was  of  no  more  account  than  the  other. 


"You  William  !"  exclaimed  the  parent,  "are  you  going  to 
do  as  I  bid  you  ? "  "  No,"  roared  William,  emphatically. 
"  Smart  boy,"  said  William's  uncle.  "  Ves,"  assented  the 
parent,  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  wise  child  that  no's  his  father." 


came  spinning  away,  the  wagon  came  down  with  a  bang, 
shooting  the  farmer  under  the  near  mule,  which  immediately 
began  dancing  upon  his  prostrate  person,  while  the  boy 
yelled  out :  "  Wheel's  comin'  off."  And  as  the  indignant  ag- 
riculturist crawled  from  the  wreck,  he  growled  :  "  Why  didn't 
you  say  that  an  hour  ago?"  Somehow  you  never  can  please 
a  farmer ;  he  always  has  something  to  growl  about. 


"  Waiter,  what  is  this  mark  on  the  side  of  my  pie  ? "  "  Ho 
yes  ;  why  certainly,  sir.  That  mark,  sir?  That  is  the  print 
of  my  thumb,  sir.  Just  had  my  thumb  in  chocolate  served 
the  other  gent,  sir.  Meant  to  have  called  your  attention  to 
it  before,  sir.     Cut  it  out  for  you,  sir  ? " 


"  So  this  is  your  wife's  birthday  party,  Tompkins.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  meet  her.  They  tell  me  she  looks  like  a 
school-girl."  "  Heaven  love  you  !"  replies  Tompkins,  "she 
is  sixty- five  years  old."  "You  are  crazy,"  said  his  friend; 
"what  are  you  telling  me  ?"  "  Mathematical  truth,"  replied 
the  sufferer,  glancing  wearily  across  the  room  at  a  rigid  figure 
in  inflexible  bombazine  ;  "  twenty-two  and  forty-three  make 
sixty-five."  "Ah,  I  see,"  replied  the  friend,  "  ma  has  come 
down  to  live  with  you,"  and  dashing  a  soft  tear  from  his 
bronzed  eye,  he  staggered  feebly  to  the  sideboard,  and,  what 
is  more,  he  stayed  there  after  he  got  there. 


"  Why,"  asked  Rollo,  "  do  they  call  the  place  where  they 
sell  things  a  market  ? "  And  Rollo's  father,  after  telling  the 
huckster  to  put  that  down,  explained  to  his  son  that  the 
present  spelling  was  corrupted,  and  the  word  was  formerly 
spelled  with  an  i  instead  of  an  e.  "  Philology  is  a  beautiful 
study,"  he  continued,  "  and  without  it  how  little  should  we 
know  about  our  own  language.     So  far,  so  good." 


A  man  in  Virginia  dropped  dead  just  as  he  was  swearing 
that  his  tax  list  was  correct.  He  must  have  been  a  superla- 
tively conscientious  man.  Most  men  swear  to  their  tax  list 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  them,  and  never  feel  the  effort. 


There  are  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  the  Albany 
penitentiary.  This  is  very  singular.  Any  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  Albany  would  suppose  there  were  about  five 
thousand. 


At  the  minute  just  before  the  civil  service  rules  went  into 
operation,  a  young  man  from  Amsterdam,  New  York,  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  Interior  Department.  In  writ- 
ing a  letter  from  dictation,  having  occasion  to  write  ten  mill- 
ions, he  paused  on  the  "  mil  "  and,  looking  up,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  perplexity,  said  :  "  Lemme  see,  do  you  spell 
million  y-o-ti  or y-u-n  ?  "  "  Oh,  never  mind  writing  it  out," 
replied  his  amazed  dictator,  "just  put  down  one  and  seven 
naughts."  And,  with  the  proud  air  of  a  man  conscious  that 
he  was  reflecting  honor  upon  his  diploma,  the  new  clerk 
smeared  across  the  virgin  page  the  autographical  wonder 
"  wunnan  seven  auts."  This  fable  teaches  that  all  that 
glitters  is  not  old  gold,  and  everything  that  is  made  over  is 
not  reformed. 


President  Arthur's  tailor  considers  himself  a  cabinet  of- 
ficer, and  calls  himself  Secretary  of  the  Exterior.  He  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  cook,  who  says  he  carries  the 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department.  And  the  gas  man 
claims  to  be  lamp  Postmaster  General.  And  the  tobacco- 
nist writes  himself  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Plug.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes's  old  tailor  is  Secretary  of  Wore.  The  steward 
is  Secretary  of  Statement  rendered. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  motto  of  the  brewer  :  "  The  schooner  the  better." 


So  it  seems  the  cholera  is  coming  to  this  country.  And  as 
nobody  wants  it,  it  is  about  the  only  thing  that  Congress  has 
not  shut  out  with  a  protective  tariff.  It  comes  in  as  free  as 
a  pirated  book. 

Before  Washington  reached  the  age  of  many  of  our  poli- 
ticians, he  died.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  in 
these  degenerate  days  there  seems  to  be  a  sad  reluctance 
among  politicians  to  follow  his  example. 


"  Tips  and  Toe-weights  "  is  a  sensible  and  well-written  work  by  Mr. 
Tames  Cairns  Simpson,  on  a  natural  and  plain  method  of  horse-shoe- 
ing. Mr.  Simpson  has  made  extensive  use  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy in  the  preparation  of  his  book.  Published  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco News  Company. 

The  rarest  of  all  autograghs  is  that  of  Moliere.  The  longest  is  but 
six  lines  long,  and  is  a  receipt  for  money.  Monsieur  Soleirol  had  proba- 
bly a  number  of  forged  autographs  of  Moliere  ;  his  whole  collection 
was  a  "  bogus  "  assortment  of  frauds,  One  genuine  and  interesting 
signature,  on  Corneille's  "  Imitatio  Christi  "  was  cut  off  with  the  fly- 
leaf and  lost  by  a  country  book-binder.  An  example  is  said  to  have 
been  bought  for  a  few  pence  in  America. 


"  Life  on  the  Mississippi  "  is  Mark  Twain's  latest  work.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  three  portions — an  introductory  historical  sketch,  the  author's 
early  experiences  as  a  pilot,  and  the  record  of  a  recent  steamboat  trip 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.  The  early  reminiscences  have  appeared 
before  in  the  form  of  short  sketches.  The  other  portions  are  new. 
There  is  none  of  the  extravagant  humor  of  former  days,  but  a  flavor 
of  quiet  fun  pervades  the  book.  There  is  good  work  in  many  of 
the  sketches.  Published,  by  subscription,  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston. 

The  August  Eclectic  contains,  among  other  articles :  "The  Pageant 
of  Summer,"  by  Richard  Jefferies  ;  "The  Old  Virginia  Gentleman  ;  " 
"China  and  the  Foreign  Powers ;"  the  Nihilist  Prince  Krapotkin's 
delineation  of  prison  life,  "The  Fortress  Prison  of  St.  Petersburg"; 
"  The  Camorra  ;  "  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie  on  "  The  Philosophy 
of  the  Beautiful "  ;  "Two  Aspects  of  Shakespeare's  Art ;  "  " The  Folk 
Songs  of  Provence  ;  "  "  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells  a  Century  Ago  ;  " 
"The  Etiquette  of  Courts;"  "Cowardice;"  "The  Scramble  for 
Wealth  ;  "  and  "Snake  Poisoning." 


"  Sa-sa-sa-say,  sa-say,  sa-say,  say,"  shrieked  the  boy  on  the 
sidewalk,  tossing  his  arms  in  frenzied  gesticulation.  "What 
do  you  want  ? "  asked  the  farmer  on  the  wagon,  without  pull- 
ing up.  "  Wh-wh-wh-wh,"  shouted  the  boy,  saying  the  rest 
of  it  with  his  hands  as  hard  as  he  could.  "  Oh,  put  it  away," 
said  the  farmer,  "  you  don't  know  how  to  play  on  it."  And 
still  the  boy  ran  after  him,  waving  his  arms,  and  shouting 
"  wh  wh-wh,"  until  the  indignant  agriculturist  cut  at  him 
wi  _h  his  long  whip.  The  boy  dodged  the  blow,  and  once 
e  shouted  "wh-wh-wh."    Just  then  the  forward  wheel 


LIFE  ON  HIGH  OLYMPUS. 

"  I  see,"  remarked  Hermes,  sitting  down  to  take  a  pebble 
out  of  his  shoe,  "  that  the  lightning  drivers  down  stairs  are 
playing  thunder." 

"How's  that?"  inquired  Zeus,  looking  hastily  under  his 
chair  and  counting  the  thunderbolts  to  see  that  none  were 
missing.  "  The  man  who  fools  with  glass  bombs  is  likely  to 
get  blown  up." 

"  You  are  mighty  right,"  shouted  all  the  gods  in  chorus, 
looking  at  white-armed  Here",  who  was  making  herself  ready 
to  attend  a  Chicago  wedding  in  Carthage.  When  the  smiles 
died  away  into  celestial  silence,  Athene  spoke  : 

"  Hermes  probably  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  operators 
of  the  electric  telegraph  had  suspended  digital  labor  pend- 
ing the  adjustment  of  certain  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  corporations  by  which  their  labor  is  employed. 

"  What  ailed  the  operators?"  asked  Mars,  who  was  exam- 
ining a  new  pattern  of  sand-bag,  just  received  from  New 
York. 

"  The  funniest  thing  you  ever  heard  of,"  replied  Hermes  ; 
"  they  wanted  more  pay  and  less  tick." 

And  all  the  gods  all-owed  they  must  be  crazy. 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Apollo,  "  they  want  more  Gould 
and  less  credit." 

"  They  get  little  enough  credit  now,"  said  Venus,  who  was 
examining  a  new  patent  for  a  gate  to  hold  two.  "  Nobody 
gives  them  credit  for  anything  unless  a  mistake  is  made,  and 
then  it  is  charged  up  to  the  whole  fraternity." 

"Is  it  a  strike  of  the  first  magnitude?"  asked  Zeus,  bal- 
ancing a  dynamite  bomb  in  his  hand,  and  glancing  down- 
stairs for  Denis  Kearney. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Vulcan,  "it's  a  reel-telegraph  strike." 

"  A  regular  circuit-breaker,"  said  Athene. 

"  Case  of  assault  and  battery,"  said  Ganymede. 

"Yes,"  said  Athene,  adjusting  her  spectacles,  "a  sulpho- 
sault  and  voltaic  battery.  The  Western  Union's  formula," 
continued  the  blue-eyed  maid,  severely,  "  is  one  saturated 
solution  bichromate  of  potash,  one  sulphuric  ac " 

But  Zeus  here  interrupted  her  to  ask  when  he  had  moved 
the  apothecary  shop  into  the  assembly  room,  and  then  asked 
if  the  lady  operators  struck  as  well  as  the  men. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  they  told  him,  "but  much  harder."  And  the 
old  man  sighed,  and  said,  "  it  seemed  to  be  the  same  way 
everywhere." 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,"  said  Athene,  "  all  is  galvanity,"  and 
then  she  said  she  hoped  the  operators  would  beat. 

"  They  may  not  beat,"  said  Apollo,  "  but  they  will  be  sure 
to  switch." 

"  That's  sound,"  said  Vulcan. 

"  Nothing  sounder,  said  Mercury. 

"  Morse,  and  more  of  it,"  shrieked  Ganymede  from  behind 
the  bar. 

"  What  is  the  tone  of  the  latest  dispatches  ?"  asked  Zeus. 

"  Wheat-stone,"  shrieked  the  whole  crowd,  who  had  been 
laying  for  this  ever  since  the  conversation  opened. 

The  father  of  gods  and  men  looked  a  little  nettled  at  this 
outbreak,  and  casually  reached  for  a  thunder-bolt,  as  be 
asked,  in  firm  and  even  tones  : 

"  Haven't  you  anything  later  than  that  ? " 

"  Twice  one  is  two,"  they  howled  again,  in  joyous  cadence, 
"and  one  to  go  on  ! "  "Manipulator,  insulator,  and  current- 
regulator." 

Zeus  said  they  acted  like  a  heliotrope  of  school-boys.  And 
Minerva  was  so  delighted  with  the  class  she  put  on  her  blue 
spectacles  upside  down. 

"  Wire  we  so  alarmed  ? "  she  asked.  But  Zeus  "  broke " 
to  say  he  was  bored  with  these  coundrums. 

"  Key-board,"  called  Hebe.  And  she  was  instantly  warned 
not  to  repeater  remark.  And  longer  had  they  sung  but 
Ganymede  began  to  pass  the  earthquakes.  Instantly  the 
entire  cabal  dispersed,  and  there  wasn't  a  solar  round  by 
the  time  the  tariff  indicator  reached  the  first  pew. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant's  biography  of  the  late  Orientalist,  Edward  Henry 
Palmer,  reveals  a  being  who  was,  indeed,  what  Mr.  Besant  calls  him,  a 
"  Wonderland."  His  work  in  the  university  and  in  literature  was 
ceaseless  and  of  the  highest  value.  He  took  to  journalism  toward  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  wrote  for  the  reviews.  He  edited  the  "Survey  of 
Western  Palestine."  and  translated  the  Bible  into  Persian.  He  wrote 
burlesques  and  acted  them.  He  became  a  consummate  conjuror.  Le- 
land  speaks  of  Palmer's  incredible  proficiency  at  Ihimblerig,  ringing 
the  changes,  picking  pockets,  card-sharping,  three-card  monte,  and 
every  kind  of  legerdermain,  and  adds  :  "  Woe  to  the  gypsy  sharp  who 
tried  the  cards  on  the  professor  1 "  He  possessed  mesmeric  power  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  and  some  wonderful  feats  are  recorded. 


'The  Memoirs  of  John  A.  Dix,"  by  his  son  Morgan  Dix,  embrace 
almost  the  entire  period  of  our  nation's  political  history.  Mr.  Dix  went 
into  the  war  of  1812,  a  mere  boy,  with  an  ensign's  commission.  He 
saw  a  little  hard  fighting,  and  cried  bitterly  on  one  occasion  because  a 
superior  officer  held  him  back  from  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  melee. 
He  gradually  reached  the  rank  of  captain,  but  resigned  in  1836,  and  be- 
gan to  study  law.  Politics  excited  his  ambition,  and  he  quickly  won 
a  brilliant  reputation  as  an  orator.  In  1845  he  passed  from  the  New 
York  Legislature  into  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  orthodox  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Although  Senator  Dix  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  wealthy  family  and  influential  connections 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  rapid  advancement.  He  was  characterized  by 
a  certain  lack  of  judgment  in  many  of  his  political  actions,  and  sought 
too  frequently  an  unwise  evasion  of  pronounced  policy.  Although  a 
Democrat,  and  strongly  in  favor  of  slavery,  he  bitterly  opposed  its  ad- 
mission into  free  States,  and  was  for  several  months  a  vigorous  Free-Soil- 
er.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  for  granting  the  South  everything — 
slavery  throughout  the  Union,  and  even  a  separation — for  the  sake  of 
peace.  But  he  quickly  changed  his  tactics  when  he  realized  the  inevita- 
ble. As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration, he  worked  wonders  with  the  shaking  finances,  and  was  the 
one  stanch  loyalist  in  the  Government.  Again,  he  was  slightly  com- 
promised by  the  Credit  Mobilier,  but  a  little  wisdom  would  have-enabled 
him  to  avoid  inimical  reflections.  He  was  a  man  of  great  literary  cult- 
ure, and  an  excellent  classical  scholar.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

Announcements  :  Lord  Lytton  has  just  printed  some  correspondence 
between  his  father  and  Macready,  which  shows  that  in  the  play  of 
"  Richelieu,"  as  originally  written,  the  Cardinal  was  a  very  unimportant 
character.  The  playwright  saw  that  while  the  part  was  especially  suited 
to  the  great  actor,  it  would  bring  him  but  little  upon  the  stage,  and  thus 

the  play  was  changed. Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  lecture,  "American 

Impressions, "  will  shortly  be  published  in  London  in  pamphlet  form. 

Miss  Blanche  Howard,  the  author  of  "  One  Summer,  "is  engaged 

upon  a  new  novel. Mr.  Ernest   Longfellow,    the   poet's  son,  has 

made  a  selection  of  twenty  of  his  father's  poems,  which  he  will  illustrate. 
The  subjects  are  mostly  landscapes,  and  the  pictures  will  be  made  of 

the  scenes  themselves. A  "  society  novel " — what  is  that,  by  the 

way? — is  announced  as  forthcoming  in  Boston.  It  will  depict  New- 
port life,  and  is  to  be  called  a  "Newport  Aquarelle" — a  somewhat  pre- 
tentious title.   The  author  is  said  to  be  somebody  well  known  in  Boston 

society. ]ames  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  will  bring  out  in  the  autumn  a 

novel  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner,  a  gentleman  who  has  been  known  hereto- 
fore as  the  author  of  dainty  and  ingenious  verse,  and  of  many  merry 

quips  and  sallies  in  Puck. Mr.  Edward  King,  the  author  of  "  A 

Gentle  Savage,"  is  writing  a  new  novel,  to  be  entitled  "  Damiano." 

Mrs.  Dahlgren's  novel,  "A  Washington  Winter,"  has  just  come 

from  the  press  of  Tames  R.  Osgood  &  Co. In  the  August  number 

of  The  Manhattan  Miss  Kate  Field  will  publish  a  portion  of  her  "  Diary 

in  the  Engadine."- It  is  announced  that  the  first  number  of  the 

"  J.  W.  Lovell  Series"  of  lives  of  leading  actors  will  be  a  biography  of 
Madame  Modjeska,  written  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Altemus. 


Miscellany:  Victor  Hugo's  "Cromwell,"  written  and  published 
nearly  fifty-five  years  ago,  will,  it  is  reported,  be  brought  out  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Paris  theatre  next  winter.  In  this  remarkable  play, 
Hugo  represents  Cromwell  as  having  once  been  an  undergraduate 
of  Oxford,  ejected  from  that  ancient  institution,  first  on  account  of  his 
his  "  low  extraction,"  and  next  for  walking  on  the  college  grass  plats. 
■The  entire  remainders,  that  is,  all  the  back  numbers,  of  Harper's 


Magazines  have  been  bought  of  the  publishers  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of 
New  York  City.  The  purchase  includes  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  copies  of  single  magazines  besides  bound  volumes  of  back 
numbers,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  by  the  publishers  to  the  same 
purchasers.  This  gives  Estes  &  Lauriat  hereafter  exclusive  control  of 
all  back  numbers.  They  do  a  large  business  in  binding  up  and  supply- 
ing complete  sets  of  the  magazine  to  libraries  all  over  the  country. 

Monsieur  Gustave  Aimard,  the  well  known  writer  of  tales  of 

adventure,  who  has  been  called  the  French  Fenimore  Cooper,  died  last 
week.     His  books  were  the  result  of  a  chequered  career  which  carried 

him  to  many  parts  of  the  globe. Mr.  Labouchere,  of  the  London 

Truth,  never  writes  at  night,  not  being  a  believer  in  midnight  oil  as 
applied  to  the  journalistic  machine.  His  working  hours  are  from  ten 
in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon,  after  which  comes  recrea- 
tion.  Mrs.  M.  J.    Pitman — "Margery    Deane  " — has  recovered 

from  an  impairment  of  eyesight,  and  has  resumed  literary  work. 

Elisee  Reclus,  the  great  French  geographer  and  social  revolutionist,  is 
short  of  stature,  slight  of  frame,  with  no  typical  French  looks  about  him. 
His  forehead  is  massive,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  tangled  shock  of  brown 
hair  streaked  with  gray.  His  full  beard  and  mustache  are  of  the  same 
color.  His  deep  blue  eyes  and  all  the  features  of  his  face  express  pow- 
er, sympathy,  and  high  intelligence.     Like  Prince  Krapotkine,  he  has 

more  the  air  of  a  man  of  thought  than  of  a  man  of  action. The 

Due  de  Brogue  will  spend  the  coming  autumn  in  London,  and  will  then 
attend  to  the  publication  of  an  English  edition  of  his  collected  works. 

The  writer  on  art,  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton,  niece  of  Laman  Blanch- 

ard  and  biographer  of  Albert  Durer,  died  the  other  day  at  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea,  England.     Her  life  was  one  of  cruel  suffering  and  severe  study. 
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YACHTING     IN    GLOUCESTER    BAY. 


Sibylla's   Screed. 


It  is  as  cold  here  as  the  west  balcony  of  the  Cliff  House 
with  a  Pacific  fog  coming  in.  Some  of  your  Coast  weather 
has  come  over  byway  of  a  polar  current,  and  I  shut  my  eyes 
and  try  to  imagine  the  smell  of  the  eucalyptus  and  Monterey 
cypress  in  the  air.  I  open  them,  however,  to  the  reality  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  seaside  cottages  on  what  Massa- 
chusetts people  call  the  North  Shore.  The  yacht  squadron 
anchors  in  the  beautiful  bay  of  Gloucester,  for  queer  weather 
is  brewing,  and  this  is  favorite  ground  for  the  pleasure  fleet. 
A  yacht  is  no  way  the  most  comfortable  place  for  any  one 
who  is  not  strong,  with  the  glass  at  fifty  degrees,  and  I  was 
glad  to  come  ashore  to  plenty  of  room  and  a  big  fire  in  a 
carved-oak  chimney. 

The  house  has  a  cove  of  the  bay  to  itself,  where  cedar  and 
bayberry  shut  out  the  sight  of  neighbors  ;  the  broad,  half- 
octagon  porch  on  the  water  side  gives  a  glimpse  of  steep 
lawn  and  arabesque  of  flowers  below  ;  but  you  could  almost 
fish  from  the  railing.  The  surf  is  breaking  white  in  the  gray 
dusk  against  Norman's  Woe,  the  rock  of  boding  name  fixed 
upon  it  by  Longfellow's  poem,  "  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus." 
Such  an  insignificant  gray  rock  as  it  is,  too  ;  not  half  so  cruel- 
looking  as  Seal  Rock  or  the  Farallones. 

Beyond  it,  up  the  shore,  is  the  tall,  white  cross  on  the 
rocks  that  marks  the  place  where  a  young  New  York  lady 
was  swept  off  the  rock  by  a  high  wave  while  watching  the 
surf  before  a  storm.  She  was  with  her  lover,  and  of  course 
never  dreamed  that  harm  could  reach  her,  and  the  waves 
were  such  a  fascination,  with  their  white  wreathing  and  flash- 
ing, that  the  pair  ran  closer  down  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks  to 
watch  ;  only  one  moment,  and  the  treacherous  wave  had 
her  in  its  fold,  and  there  were  shrieks  instead  of  laughter, 
and,  in  place  of  pretty  coquetries,  despair.  The  young  man 
could  not  swim  ;  he  flung  his  coat  to  her,  hoping  she  could 
catch  one  end  of  it,  but  the  waves  kept  washing  her  just 
within  reach,  and  then  sweeping  her  off  again  cruelly — a 
sickening  scene  that  comes  before  one  in  such  a  gloomy  twi- 
light with  this  Labrador  chill  thickening  the  air. 

Thirty  years  ago,  on  such  a  threatening  afternoon  as  this, 
the  fishing  craft  and  schooners  came  crowding  into  the  bay, 
as  they  are  now  if  we  could  see  round  the  point,  and  the 
east  wind  came  driving  after  them  till  anchor  chains  parted, 
and  cargoes  shifted,  and  vessels  were  lifted  on  shore  or 
went  crashing  into  each  other  like  ege-shells.  Captain  Bra- 
zier, who  saw  the  sight,  tells,  with  a  drop  in  his  voice,  how 
the  shores  were  black  with  people,  who  came  from  Manches- 
ter, and  Pigeon  Cove,  and  Beverly,  to  watch  the  unequal 
struggle,  and  see  their  kin  and  townsmen  doomed  before 
their  eyes,  while  not  a  soul  could  lend  them  aid.  A  hundred 
craft  were  lost  in  sight  of  home  that  fearful  Sunday  morning. 

If  you  would  read  the  story,  and  others  of  the  shore,  you 
will  find  them  very  sweetly  and  fitly  told  in  Miss  Elizabeth 
Stewart  Phelps's  little  book,  "  Sealed  Orders,"  in  which  that 
author  is  at  her  best.  Such  storms  don't  come  near  the  bay 
nowadays,  or  anchors  hold  better.  But  a  tempest  off  the 
Fishing  Banks  three  years  ago  left  sixty  widows  and  three 
hundred  orphans  in  East  Gloucester,  where  the  sailing  people 
live.  I  was  speaking,  with  shocked  sadness,  of  it  to  the 
captain's  slim  and  lively  daughter,  who  was  born  and  bred 
on  the  Point. 

"  Goodness  ! "  said  she ;  "  the  town  raised  three  hundred 
dollars  apiece  for  the  women — more  than  their  husbands 
ever  did  for  them — and  most  of  'em  got  second  husbands  by 
this  time  on  the  strength  of  it,  who  married  'em  for  their 
money." 

Beguiled  that  season  into  staying  during  the  mellow  au- 
tumn, when  the  fishing  fleet  depart,  I  spoke  to  the  same 
sprightly  damsel  of  the  sadness  of  seeing  husbands  and 
brothers  leave  for  the  perilous  cruise. 

"  Pshaw  1  the  women  are  waiting  to  have  a  good  time 
when  the  men  go.  The  only  comfort  they  take  is  when  they 
get  rid  of  them." 

I  was  glad  that  one  bepitied  part  of  the  world  didn't  feel 
its  need  of  sympathy. 

The  Eastern  Yacht  Club  is  flocking  down  to  Marblehead 
for  the  races,  whither  the  Batswing  points  if  the  day  is  fair. 
(That  isn't  the  real  name  of  the  private  yacht  on  which  I 
have  a  particularly  good  time,  but  it  is  near  enough.)  Pleas- 
ure craft  are  so  thick  between  here  and  Marblehead  Rock 
they  keep  the  waves  down,  sailors  say.  It's  a  pretty  sight 
evenings,  in  snug  and  roomy  Gloucester  Bay,  when  a  dozen 
visiting  craft  lie  in  the  harbor,  with  lines  of  colored  lanterns 
slung  in  the  rigging,  music  softened  on  the  water  to  enchant- 
ment, and  the  lights  signaling  tardy  folk  on  shore.  When 
the  Astor  schooner-yacht — big  enough  for  an  ocean  clipper 
— and  the  Bennet  colors,  and  some  of  the  big  Providence 
pleasure  yachts  are  in  together,  there  is  holiday  and  high 
courtesies  are  exchanged. 

You  know  a  yacht  dinner,  near  shore,  on  one  of  these  am- 
ple craft,  long  as  a  sound  Steamer,  with  a  good  draft  stirring 
the  portiere  at  the  foot  of  the  cabin  stairs,  and  the  sea  steady 
enough  to  have  fruits  and  wine  under  the  deck  awning,  is  a 
compliment  fit  for  millionaires  to  give  and  take.  But  when 
the  weather  has  been  rough  outside,  and  there  is  no  run- 
ning away  from  it,  and  the  ice  is  short,  and  the  cook  out  of 
broiler  chickens  and  summer  cabbage,  to  dress  au  cauliflower, 
and  the  ladies  are  hoarse  with  colds,  and  the  books  all  read, 
till  you  are  reduced  to  borrow  a  "  Seaside  "  novel  from  the 
owner's  man,  there  is  another  side  to  yachting.  Curious, 
isn't  it,  you  never  fail  to  find  Ouida's  novels  and  Daudet's  in 
a  yacht's  library. 

Yachting  dresses  depart  from  the  wholesome  blue  flannel 
rig  unless  the  owner's  daughter  is  fresh  from  Vassar,  or  be- 
longs to  the  Home  Education  Society,  in  which  case  she 
wears  a  straight  gown  with  yoke,  and  a  flannel  sash  under 
her  arms,  like  a  big  Kate  Greenaway  baby.  The  trim  dress 
of  finest  Alexandra  serge,  after  Redfern's  own  pattern,  with 
habit,  skirt,  collar,  and  deep  cuffs  of  cream  washing-silk,  with 
chaste  buttons  of  cream  crochet,  blue  moire  sash,  and  tailor 
hat  of  cloth,  is  natty  enough  for  one  of  Gilbert's  marine 
operas.  Dinner  dress  of  white  serge,  with  much  white 
woolen  lace,  which  bears  sea-air,  skirt  of  dark  red  twilled 
silk,  the  gold  whistle  and  chain  worn  over  the  standing  lace 
collar,  may  alternate  with  one  of  violet  nun's-cloth,  in  yacht 
quality,  with  Cluny  lace  skirt,  collar,  and  sleeves,  large  knot 


of  ribbon  in  two  shades  of  rose  color  at  the  throat  and  in  the 
hair.  The  pale  blue  or  pink  jerseys  the  substance  of  a  lisle 
stocking,  above  flounced  skirts  of  thin  veiling  or  zephyr 
to  match,  are  confined  to  shore  resorts  at  Newport  and 
Swampscott,  but  more  color,  or  at  least  more  substance,  is 
demanded  for  yachting  costumes.  The  carmine  jerseys  and 
parasols  are  second-rate.  Deep  red  is  best  seen  in  furnish- 
ings. 

A  beautiful  deck-scene  was  presented  by  one  of  the  yachts, 
whose  owner's  wife  had  chosen  awnings  of  the  deeply  dyed 
cottons  found  in  Italian  warehouses ;  and  blood-red  curtains, 
relieved  by  scarlet  and  white-striped  stuff  were  picturesque 
against  the  snow-white  deck  and  sails.  On  that  yacht  you 
find  a  find  a  variation  on  the  mahogany,  red  velvet,  and 
brass,  which  makes  a  handsome  glow  in  so  many  cabins,  and 
is  really  the  safest  style  of  sea-fitting  in  general.  In  this 
yacht  the  birch  finish,  with  inlayings  and  moldings  of  purple 
bronze,  is  richer  than  the  seventeen  kinds  of  wood  which  go 
to  the  curious  work  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  Atalanta. 

In  the  cabins  you  find  panels  of  the  loveliest  coast  and 
hill  scenes  from  such  artists  as  Haxall,  Cole,  and  Webber, 
framed  in  dull  velvet ;  the  same  foxglove  shade  in  cushions 
and  drapery,  all  the  metal  in  the  dead  silver  and  purple 
bronze,  which  wear  well  in  sea-going  cabins.  The  berths, 
ample  as  any  French  bedsteads,  are  .curtained  in  heavy  £cru 
Cluny  lace,  with  broad  stripes  of  purple  washing  silk  ;  the 
dressing-case  in  white  birch  and  silver,  the  dinner-service 
with  borders  in  purple  and  raised  silver  tracery,  the  easy- 
chairs  in  white  linen,  embroidered  in  Holbein  stripes  with 
purple.  The  second  state-room  is  in  birch,  pale  green  and 
white  ;  the  panels  filled  with  glazed  white  linen,  painted  with 
tracery  of  delicate  green — a  style  very  cool,  pleasant,  and 
infinitely  adaptable. 

Naming  yachts  after  young  ladies  of  the  owners'  acquaint- 
ance is  no  longer  good  form,  not  even  when  the  lady  hap- 
pens to  be  his  wife. 

"  Because,  you  see,  in  that  case,"  discoursed  a  shrewd 
yachtsman,  whose  wisdom  is  beyond  his  years,  "at  best  it  has 
the  air  of  being  the  only  thing  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and 
wouldn't  go  a  great  way  with  me  if  I  were  a  woman.  If  you 
should  want  to  pick  out  the  gentlemen  who  are  not  suspected 
of  doting  on  their  families,  you'd  find  each  of. 'em  had  his 
wife's  name  on  his  boat.  It  looks  queer  to  see  her  pet  name, 
Maggie  or  Bess,  on  the  towels  and  china  in  the  sort  of  com- 
pany thaf  s  handling  them.  It's  a  cheap  attention  that  seems 
a  great  consolation  to  the  married  women  left  at  home. 
Then,  if  a  young  man  names  his  boat  for  the  girl  he's  sweet 
on  this  year,  it's  no  sign  he'll  want  to  see  her  name  staring 
him  on  the  bow  this  time  next  year,  and  then  to  paint  it  out 
looks  awkward.  No  ;  call  your  craft  the  Bedouin,  Bon 
Fortune,  or  the  Dream,  or  some  of  these  romantic  names, 
for  a  little  sentiment  is  in  place  on  deck,  if  anywhere  ;  but 
keep  your  pet  names  to  yourself."  SIBYLLA. 

Gloucester  Bay,  July  12,  1883. 


As  to  the  chances  for  an  ordinary  artist  to  make  an  im- 
pression in  the  Paris  Salon,  a  writer  says  that  an  honest 
young  fellow  in  his  studio  painting  a  picture  for  that  purpose 
is  a  sight  to  make  men  laugh  and  the  gods  weep.  The  im- 
probability of  a  modest  mortal  making  his  feeble  efforts  felt 
in  the  crowded,  noisy  place,  "  where  pictures  scream  at  you 
until  both  eye  and  ear  are  stunned,"  seems  too  great  odds 
for  anybody  to  undertake  seriously.  The  result  is  common- 
ly immense  canvas  and  loud  painting.  "  A  small  canvas  by 
one  of  the  old  masters,  permitted  for  once  to  use  his  angelic 
brush  for  the  Salon,"  says  this  critic, "  would  get  no  recogni- 
tion unless  he  covered  space  enough  to  arrest  the  eye,  and 
painted  a  nude  figure  in  an  uglier  position  than  any  of  the 
earthly  artists  have  yet  discovered." 


Speak  gently — especially  to  the  big  man  with  a  round 
head,  and  a  square  neck,  and  two  big  fists  like  ancient  stone 
hammers.  Speak  gently  to  him.  You  may  touch  some 
long  hidden  chord  of  sympathy  in  his  hardened  breast  that 
may  cause  him  to  pass  you  by  uncrushed.  But  the  little 
white-faced  man  on  crutches — oh,  you  may  sass  him  all  the 
way  round  the  block. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


The  Southern  gentleman  of  culture,  says  the  Nashville 
Banner,  bends  his  arm  at  the  elbow,  the  latter  member  rest- 
ing on  his  hip,  while  his  hand  is  allowed  to  run  straight  out 
in  front  of  him.  In  the  niche  thus  formed  the  arm  of  the 
lady  is  allowed  to  rest,  her  dainty  hand  touching  neither  his 
broad  palm  nor  any  other  part  of  his  arm,  but  is  allowed  to 
dangle  gracefully  at  the  side  of  his  wrist. 

It  is  said  that  the  Rev.  Harry  Grey,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington,  has  married  a  colored 
woman  in  Barbadoes.  His  son,  William  Grey,  who  was  a 
professor  in  Codrington  College,  Barbadoes,  has  resigned  his 
position,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  Law  of  Compensation. — Maud  :  "  Isn't  it  strange, 
dear,  all  the  fellows  who  flirt  with  me  are  married  men?  I 
can  not  think  what  has  become  of  all  the  bachelors."  Ger- 
trude (who  is  not  envious — O,  dear  no) :  "  Possibly  flirting 
with  the  wives  of  your  admirers  !" 

Charles  G.  Leland  says  that  one  of  the  bitterest  curses 
which  he  heard  in  Egypt  was,  "  May  God  make  you  wear  a 
(chimney-pot)  hat."  The  Mohammedan  sees  in  the  brim  of 
this  article  a  hinderance  to  touching  the  forehead  to  the 
ground  in  prayer. 

Doctor  Mary  Walker  paid  eight  hundred  dollars  for  a 
trotting  horse.  But  when  the  doctor  went  out  of  the  Interior 
Department,  she  made  such  time  that  the  abashed  equine 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  asked  leave  to  ex- 
punge his  record. 

An  Indiana  woman  gave  up  a  trip  to  California,  sold  her 
ticket  for  half  price,  and  returned  home  from  the  railroad 
station,  on  learning  that  she  could  not  have  her  pet  dog  with 
her  in  the  car. 

Now  that  Arthur  Sullivan  is  knighted,  we  shall  expect  no 
more  musical  works  from  him,  for  the  good  book  tells  us 
that  when  the  knight  corneth,  no  man  can  work. 


FASHIONS    IN    BOOKS. 


Within  and  Without 


A  New  York  bookseller  recently  informed  a  writer  on  the 
Mail  and  Express  concerning  the  condition  of  current  liter- 
ature, which,  he  explained,  is  synonomous  with  novels  to  the 
trade:  "At  present  the  most  popular  American  novelists  are 
Henry  James  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Their  books  sell  by  the 
thousands.  Of  the  two,  James  is  a  trifle  the  more  popular. 
His  '  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  which  made  his  reputation  and  his 
fortune  at  the  same  time,  sells  very  rapidly  to  young  men  who 
wear  dog-collars  and  attenuated  boots,  and  to  young  ladies 
with  similar  proclivities.  His  last  book,  '  The  Siege  of  Lon- 
don,' judged  by  the  number  sold,  is  a  decided  failure,  and 
would  be  an  absolute  one  were  it  not  that  his  former  reputa- 
tion serves  to  buoy  it  up.  Howells's  '  Modern  Instance'  is 
at  present  very  salable  ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it 
in  stock,  for  the  demand  for  it  is  continuous.  His  '  Wed- 
ding Journey'  is  also  popular,  and  is  bought  by  some  queer 
freak,  mainly  because  of  its  title,  by  newly  married  people. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  books  sell  very  well,  as  do  those  of  Christian 
Reid  (Miss  Fisher),  the  author  of  '  Hearts  of  Steel,'  and  sev- 
eral other  quite  readable,  and,  what  is  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, very  salable  books.  Marion  Harland's  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
E.  N.  Southworth's  books  are  bought  mostly  by  circulating 
ilbraries,  and  are  spread  among  the  reading  public  in  that  way. 
The  English  are  the  most  popular  novelists.  Beyond  them 
all,  in  point  of  number  of  books  sold,  stands  William  Black. 
His  novels  sell  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  His  last  book, 
'.Shandon  Bells,'  has  not  sold  as  well  as  his  former  ones, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  very  popular.  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  are  both  writers  of  salable  books,  and  many 
are  the  editions  they  have  given  to  the  reading  world. 
Zola  is  as  popular  as  ever  he  was,  and  his  books  are  read  by 
all  classes  of  persons  and  by  both  sexes.  Of  all  his  books, 
1  Nana '  is  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Among  dead  novelists 
Dickens  stands  foremost.  The  number  of  his  books  that 
are  sold  is  ever  on  the  increase,  and  although  edition  after 
edition  has  been  taken  from  the  press  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  'Pickwick'  and  'Curiosity  Shop'  are  still  read 
by  all  classes  with  mingled  laughter  and  tears.  The  copy- 
rights for  the  earlier  of  his  novels  have  expired,  but  his  fami- 
ly still  receive  quite  an  important  income  from  the  sale  of 
his  later  works.  Next  to  Dickens,  yet  ranking  almost  be- 
side him,  is  Thackeray.  His  '  Pendennis,'  '  Newcombes,' 
and  '  Esmond  '  are  bought  as  eagerly  as  ever.  Of  all  the 
works  of  women  writers  those  of  George  Eliot  sell  the  best. 
'Romola'  is  just  at  present  the  most  popular,  but  'Daniel 
Deronda,'  despite  all  predictions  to  the  contrary,  holds  its 
own  as  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  the  century. 
Charles  Kingsley  still  lives  to  his  readers,  and  '  Hypatia ' 
remains  his  great  work  in  the  estimation  of  our  customers." 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  interviewed  another  bookseller 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  mere  sake  of 
their  bindings  by  ignorant  parvenus  :  "  I  have  been  sent  for 
several  times  this  year,"  said  the  salesman,  "  to  measure  the 
shelves  of  libraries  in  new  houses,  to  find  out  the  number  of 
books  required  to  fit  them  up.  Books  are  an  important 
item  in  house  furnishing.  The  comfortable  old-time  sitting- 
room  has  made  way  for  the  formal  library.  As  a  library 
without  books  would  hardly  do,  house-owners  are  bound  to 
have  them  whether  they  possess  literary  tastes  or  not.  Be- 
sides, they  add  tone  and  color  to  a  room.  A  customer  re- 
cently said  to  me,  frankly  enough  :  '  I  don't  pretend  to  read 
anything  except  the  papers ;  but  there's  a  home  feeling  in 
having  books  around ;  they  look  well,  too,  and  sort  of  en- 
courage the  children.'  He  told  me  to  be  '  sure  and  "  chuck  " 
in  a  few  big  ones  to  put  on  the  tables.'  Another  harmless 
fellow,  who  wanted  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  culture,  always 
directed  us  to  put  in  some  books  that  had  been  used  a  little. 
He  once  told  me  that  he  was  bound  to  have  a  library  as  big 
as  his  neighbor's,  and  whenever  the  latter  ordered  a  new 
stand  up  show-case  he  was  going  to  do  the  same.  Some  of 
these  folks  have  queer  ideas.  One  of  our  customers  insisted 
on  having  all  his  books  bound  after  the  same  pattern  and 
numbered.  Some  time  afterward  a  friend  told  him  that  peo- 
ple were  asking  if  he  kept  a  circulating  library  ;  so  he  had 
morocco  labels  stuck  on  over  the  figures.  But  this  only 
made  the  matter  worse,  for  his  guests  were  particular  to  ask 
him  what  the  labels  were  for.  At  last,  in  sheer  desperation, 
he  sent  the  volumes  to  an  auction-room,  and  we  received  his 
offer  the  next  day  for  many  feet  of  books,  each  one  differently 
bound.  He  wouldn't  have  even  a  two-volume  edition  of 
anything.  A  wealthy  man  once  sent  in  great  haste  for  a 
dealer,  saying  that  he  wanted  his  library  closed  out  immedi- 
ately and  a  new  one  bought.  He  was  a  speculator  in  pro- 
duce, but  some  one  had  sold  him  a  law  library.  He  liked 
the  uniform  appearance  of  the  volumes,  and  had  made  the 
purchase  without  reading  the  titles.  His  new  books  were  to 
be  illustrated,  all  of  them.  When  I  first  went  into  the  busi- 
ness I  was  surprised  to  see  at  a  customer's  house  an  extrava- 
gantly bound  copy  of  Shakespeare's  works  in  the  German 
language.  I  knew  the  man  did  not  understand  German,  and 
the  circumstance  puzzled  me.  I  found  out  afterward  that  a 
bookseller  had  loaded  him  up  with  a  very  unsalable  article 
by  telling  him  that  every  gentleman  ought  to  have  a  copy  of 
Shakespeare's  works  in  the  original.  No  ;  house-furnishers 
do  not  often  buy  the  books  for  a  library,  but  they  frequently 
give  directions  as  to  bindings.  They  look  for  light,  elegant, 
and  well-contrasted  colors,  or  for  heavy  antique  morocco  or 
Russia  bindings,  suited  to  the  character  of  the  room.  As  a 
rule,  the  owner  of  the  house  thinks  himself  competent  to  buy 
his  own  books,  though  he  seeks  aid  from  us  in  making  his 
choice.  I  one  picked  out  a  handsome  assortment  for  a  cus- 
tomer about  to  refurnish  his  house.  He  had  no  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  but  he  looked  over  the  titles  and  made  some 
rather  interesting  expurgations.  He  told  me  to  put  all  of 
the  standard  'thorities  in  anyway,  and  he  would  attend  to  the 
rest.  He  threw  out  '  In  the  Meshes ' — which  he  supposed 
to  be  a  book  on  fishing — because  he  was  no  angler.  '  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson '  was  rejected  because  he  didn't  want 
political  campaign  works  ;  and  wouldn't  have  the  biogra- 
phies of  the  Presidents,  they  all  lied  so,  These  men  do  not 
bother  us  much,  for  they  are  easily  satisfied  ;  but  what  do 
you  think  of  a  gentleman  who  refuses  to  pay  his  bill  because 
you  have  '  left  out  the  dictionary — the  most  important  work 
of  all — from  a  complete  edition  of  Daniel  Webster's  works. ' " 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 
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The  faces  of  those  who  had  not  been  wise  enough 
to  read  the  newspapers,  that  they  might  know  what 
was  coming,  lengthened  perceptibly  as  the  first  act  of 
"The  Squire"  approached  the  orthodox  tableau, 
and  the  comedy  did  not  begin  to  come  on.  There 
is  an  army  of  people  who  go  to  the  theatre  only  to 
laugh,  and  who  resent  the  emotional  in  any  form  as 
a  false  pretense  of  entertainment, 

The  Daly  Company  has  a  large  clientele  of  these 
people.  They  dot  the  orchestra  thickly  on  opening 
nights,  and  are  given  to  dropping  in  occasionally 
through  the  week,  to  repeat  the  laugh.  They  are 
having  a  jolly  time  of  it  through  the  Daly  season,  and 
they  count  the  weeks  grudgingly  as  they  pass. 

It  was  a  study  to  watch  some  of  the  faces,  as  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  the  pretty  pastoral  play  was 
a  serious  one  ;  that  Ada  Rehan  had  abandoned  her 
girlish  airs  and  ingenuities  for  the  gentle  dignity  of  a 
chatelaine,  and  that  they  must  rely  for  all  the  laugh 
they  could  get  upon  the  inexhaustible  Lewis. 

"The  Squire"  is  a  picture — a  genre  picture,  per- 
haps, in  the  fidelity  of  its  detail — of  one  of  those  nar- 
row bits  of  life,  where  the  edge  of  the  parish  is  the 
boundary  of  the  world  for  the  in-dwellers,  but  where 
there  is  as  much  room  for  the  love  and  sorrow  that 
go  to  make  the  stories  of  lives,  as  on  the  broad 
American  prairie,  or  in  the  crowded  ways  of  cities. 

Kate  Verity,  the  Squire,  rules  her  small  dominion 
with  a  gentle  pleasure  in  her  queenship.  There  is 
the  habit  of  command  in  her  every  manner,  and  a 
warm  maternal  love  foi  her  people  in  her  heart.  The 
petty  affairs  of  the  hamlet  of  Market  Sinfield  are 
vital  to  her,  and  Prior  Mesne  is  a  small  Arcadian 
paradise  till  love  comes  tapping  at  the  ivy-clad  dor- 
mer-windows of  her  old  home. 

He  comes  in  the  red  coat  of  a  soldier,  and  Kate 
Verity  surrenders  to  him  with  all  the  completeness  of 
a  womanly  woman,  even  consenting  to  that  fruitful 
thorn  of  grief — a  secret  marriage.  It  brings  its  own 
train  of  ills  with  it,  to  make  the  faint  sadness  of  the 
pretty  play,  but  the  sun  shines  away  all  the  sorrow  of 
it,  which  indeed  "  resembles  sorrow  only  as  the  mist 
resembles  rain,"  for  the  play  is  serious  without  being 
altogether  sad.  It  is  indeed  a  thought  too  dismal, 
which  is  something  altogether  different,  and  Mr. 
Lewis's  brief  appearances  as  the  loquacious  and  bib- 
ulous Gunnion,  together  with  the  military  troubles  of 
his  desolate  young  daughter,  are  a  signal  relief. 

No  one  who  has  seen  her  will  ever  give  welcome  to 
another  Squire  than  Miss  Ada  Rehan.  She  invests 
the  part  with  a  deep,  sweet  seriousness,  which  is  in- 
expressibly charming.  Squire  Verity  is  a  young  girl, 
but  of  responsible  position,  with  nothing  of  the  frivoli- 
ty of  Floss  Bargiss  or  the  caprice  of  Telka  Essoff. 
Miss  Rehan  always  carries  the  tip  of  her  chin  in 
mid-air.  In  Floss  it  looks  pert,  in  Telka  imperious, 
but  in  Kate  Verity  it  seems  only  the  natural  carriage 
of  one  so  accustomed  to  command  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  it 

Even  in  her  interview  with  the  mad  parson,  where 
she  coaxes  him  into  good  humor  and  confidence,  she 
does  not  yield  to  the  tempation  to  be  girlish  and 
gushing,  as  she  lights  his  pipe  and  mends  his  coat, 
but  is  consistently  the  gentle,  serious  squire,  come 
down  from  her  pedestal  for  a  moment  to  make  peace 
with  her  father's  crusty  enemy. 

In  the  emotional  parts  Miss  Rehan  makes  her 
points  very  quietly,  with  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
orthodox  emotional  actress's  usual  fire,  and,  to  say 
truth,  altogether  too  quietly  for  the  acoustics  of  the 
theatre.  The  broken  sentences  of  the  parting  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  were  simply  inaudible.  The 
audience  were  obliged  to  set  to  work  at  involuntary 
composition  to  fill  the  spaces,  and  the  inarticulate 
grief  of  the  twain  became,  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
seats  at  the  corridor — not  to  put  a  fine  point  upon  it 
— a  mere  sniffle, 

A  sniffle  is  a  very  natural  mark  of  deep  feeling,  but 
its  name  is  against  it  in  the  first  place,  and  when  a 
sob  degenerates  into  a  sniffle  it  is  not  solemn.  If  the 
situation  had  not  been  so  harrowing  a  one,  all  con- 
cerned being  quite  innocent  of  any  intent  to  work 
evil,  we  should  have  heard  the  shrill  clamor  of  the 
gallery  boy—"  Louder  1  louder  I " 

Miss  Rehan  dresses  the  Squire  in  soft  gray  clinging 
gowns,  which  are  thoroughly  becoming  to  her  height 
and  slenderness.  There  is  a  nun-like  simplicity  in 
the  long,  unbroken  sweep  of  gray  folds  and  the  plain 
linen  collar  and  cuffs.  She  wears  a  richer  dress,  of 
the  same  style,  for  the  harvest  supper,  and  she  might 
have  been  drawn  by  Abbey  himself  as  she  stands  out- 
lined against  the  tall  back  of  her  gothic  chair. 

The  accessories  are  all  very  harmonious.  There  is 
2.  quaint  homeliness  in  the  setting  of  the  plav  which 
Msnds  very  happily  with  the  spirit  of  it.    And  if 


Kate  Verity's  bed-chamber,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Gypsy,  seems  to  be  but  a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  it  only 
goes  to  show  that,  when  you  are  studying  one  of  the 
problems  of  life,  your  soul  should  be  above  perspec- 
tive. 

It  is  a  very  snug  little  courtyard,  all  the  same,  and, 
notwithstanding  Kate  Verity's  cry  that  her  land  is 
poverty-stricken.  Miss  Christiana  Hagerstone  appar- 
ently the  factotum  of  Prior  Mesne,  seems  to  have  a 
well-stocked  larder  in  charge. 

Miss  Christie  Hagerstone's  gypsy  jealousy  of  the 
little  preferred  maid — preferred  almost  unconsciously 
by  thetSquire,  because  the  girl  has  a  lover  in  the  bar- 
racks, and  is  like  to  chatter  of  the  Eighty-fourth, 
brings  about  the  exposure  of  the  secret  marriage 
quite  appositely.  Christie  Hagerstone  is  played  by 
the  handsome  Miss  Dreher,  in  a  discreetly  darkened 
complexion,  and  with  all  the  emplasis  which  the  part 
requires  ;  and  Miss  Leyton,  who  is  always  a  "  real 
nice  "  little  girl  in  everything  she  does,  is  a  real  nice 
little  Felicity  Gunnion. 

Mr.  John  Drew,  as  Eric  Thorndyke,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  in  the  cast.  The  abnormal  quiet  of  his 
style,  which  helps  him  on  vastly  in  comedy,  becomes 
stiffness  in  more  serious  matter,  and  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  lack  of  interest.  Kate  Verity  is  such  an  in- 
teresting girl  that  she  deserves  a  lover  a  trifle  more 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  Yorke  Stevens,  as  Gilbert  Hythe, 
a  sort  of  steward  on  the  estate,  who  is  equivocally 
designated  on  the  bills  as  a  Handyman,  fills  the  situ- 
ation with  much  more  fervor.  Mr.  Yorke  Stevens  as 
a  comedian  takes  the  audience  into  his  confidence. 
He  makes  all  his  points  at  them  with  deliberate  in- 
tent If  the  point  hit,  he  gives  them  a  glance  of  ap- 
proval, and  walks  off  with  a  jaunty  air  of  satisfaction. 
It  generally  hits.  The  Daly  comedies  are  so  skillfully 
done,  and  speak  so  plainly  of  stage  experience,  that 
a  mark  is  not  often  missed.  But  Mr.  Yorke  Stevens, 
in  a  graver  part,  ignores  the  audience  with  Drew-like 
serenity,  speaks  his  love  lines  to  the  Squire  with  a 
hearty  sincerity,  and  there  is  a  country  ring  of  genu- 
ineness in  all  he  does  which  makes  one  really  sorry 
for  the  steward  when  the  Squire  says  him  nay. 

Mr.  Charles  Fisher's  Mad  Parson  is  a  very  lurid 
portrait  of  one  of  those  characters  which  only  grow 
rank  in  country  by-ways.  In  cities  the  friction  of 
daily  life  rubs  the  edge  off  all  the  knobs  of  peculiar- 
ity. People  are  very  much  upon  one  model,  what- 
ever their  internal  construction  may  be.  But  in  the 
green  and  leafy  country,  where  broad  rivers  wander 
at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  the  spreading  trees  cast 
out  their  reaching  branches,  untriramed,  undipped, 
unhindered,  human  character  also  flourishes  rankly. 
The  writers  know  where  to  seek  it  Their  city  tales 
are  tales  of  plot  and  passion,  rank  and  money.  But 
they  go  for  character  into  the  cottages,  down  the  vil- 
lage street,  into  the  farm-houses  upon  the  upland, 
among  the  dwellers  upon  lonely  moor,  out  upon  the 
rolling  prairie— wherever  rugged  human  nature  is 
stronger  than  its  artificial  surroundings. 

There  is  not  room  in  the  city  for  men's  vagaries, 
and  they  dare  not  flaunt  them.  The  Mad  Parson  of 
"  Market  Sinfield  "  would  not  be  tolerated  among 
city  sfnners,  but  country  folk  would  take  a  sort  of 
pride  in  the  twist  of  his  eccentricities,  and  give  them 
fair  field  for  play.  Mr.  Fisher  has  not  drawn  him 
too  vividly  for  his  surroundings  ;  but  there  is  a  book- 
ish completeness  about  all  the  characters  which  gives 
them  the  effect  of  having  been  taken  temporarily 
from  between  covers,  and  that  part  which  goes  to 
make  the  play  of  "  The  Squire  "  to  have  been  gath- 
ered up  incidentally. 

One  can  fancy  Izod  Hagerstone  hanging  always 
about  the  house  for  the  patronage  of  his  fiercely  fond 
sister,  and  the  worthy  Mr.  Gunnion's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  to  the  dairy,  where  the  harvest  ale 
was  waiting.  Mr.  James  Lewis  has  elaborated  the 
part  of  Gunnion  out  of  actual  nothingness  into  im- 
portance. And  in  a  play  which  is  a  trifle  overgrave 
his  gleams  of  comedy  are  very  refreshing.  The  cack- 
ling, loquacious,  complaining  old  shepherd  is  his  own 
creation  out  of  scant  material. 

Though  the  story  all  takes  place  within  gates,  there 
is  a  freshness  of  the  fields  in  "The  Squire,"  and 
though  it  treats  of  an  unfamiliar  phase  of  life  to  us, 
and  one  of  which  we  have  no  prototype,  we  feel  to 
have  seen  quite  as  clearly  as  though  we  had  looked  at 
it  all  over  a  hawthorn  hedge  in  rural  England. 

The  Daly  Company  present  the  last  play  on  their 
list  on  Monday  evening.  It  is  a  comedy  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  laughers,  "She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't,'- 
so  that  their  engagement  will  doubtless  close  in  a 
blaze  of  glory. 


Miss  Henrietta  Osborne's  succession  of  costumes 
are  eminently  rich  and  handsome.  The  horses'  nos^ 
nils  and  the  troop-ships'  fire-stacks  belch  forth  real 
steam.  The  Jehu  of  the  tally-ho  coach  turns  his 
horses  quite  as  cleverly  as  the  best  driver  that  ever 
swung  his  stage  around  a  fifty- cent-piece  on  the  Gey- 
ser grade.  The  boarding  of  the  troop-ship  is  a  neat 
bit  of  drill,  and  the  battle  is  a  stirring  scene.  In  fact, 
there  is  everything  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  to 
make  "Youth  "  a  success— except  an  audience. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  exactly  reverses  the  stan- 
dard where  there  are  plenty  of  audiences,  but  nothing 
to  entertain  them.  They  have  grown  idle,  careless 
and  indifferent  at  the  Minstrels.  Success  has  disa- 
greed with  them.  Perhaps  the  combination  of  min- 
strels with  the  White  Slave  Company,  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  next  week,  may  fire  them  with  a  little 
emulation.  Betsy  B. 


San  Francisco  has  seldom  witnessed  as  fineaspec- 
tacle  as  the  masquerade  ball  given  by  CoL  Andrews 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week.  The  grand  march  was  a  scene  of  brilliancy, 
with  its  rich  costumes  and  varied  characters.  The 
prizes  were  numerous  and  of  great  value.  Among 
the  most  noticeable  of  the  maskers  were  "A  Persian 
Prince,"  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "A  Bundle  of  Wheat," 
"  Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  especially  the  original  beau- 
tiful representation  of  "California." 


Maude  Granger  closes  her  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  this  evening.  Last  night  her  benefit  was 
well  attended.  Next  Monday  evening  Agnes  Hern- 
don  opens  in  "Led  Astray."  On  next  Tuesday 
night  Madame  Modjeska  will  appear  in  the  r61e  of 
"  Marie  Stuart,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Day  Home  ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  (August 
12th)  Olga  Brandon  will  be  tendered  a  farewell  bene- 
fit, at  which  "  The  Marble  Heart  "  will  be  played. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  "The  Squire" 
closes  this  evening.  Next  Monday  night  the  comedy 
"She  Would  and  She  Would  Not"  will  begin  the 
farewell  week  of  the  Daly  company. 


"Youth"  has  been  drawing  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  during  the  past  week.  Next  week  Bartley 
Campbell's  "The  White  Slave "  will  be  produced,  in 
connection  with  the  Courtright  &  Hawkins's  Min- 
strels. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Sol  Smith  Russell  and  his  comedy  company  open 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  this  evening,  in  "  Edge- 
wood  Folks,"  which  will  continue  through  the  com- 
ing week. 


A  dramatic  resurrection  is  never  successful  in  San 
Francisco— always  and  forever,  excepting  "Pop.'- 
"Youth,"  a  most  awkwardly  named  melodrama,  by 
the  way,  is  mounted  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  not 
only  with  exceptionally  fine  and  elaborate  scenery, 
but  with  a  really  good  company.  There  are  lots  of 
good  things  in  it  to  fill  the  eye.  The  make-up  of 
Mr.  Thompson  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  positively 
startling,  it  is  so  like,  and  Lakes  a  sharper  point  from 
the  fact  that  the  clergyman  he  represents  has  been 
indiscreet 

The  shifting  banks  of  the  Thames  are  a  beautiful 
piece  of  stage-painting,  and  the  delusion  of  their 
passing  a  successful  one,  and  would  be  more  so  if  the 
two  young  gentlemen  in  the  boat  would  take  the 
trouble  to  pull  an  oar. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  still  continue  to  draw  large 
audiences  at  the  Standard  Theatre. 


Mr.  Julius  Weber,  for  many  years  with  M.  Gray, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  that  house,  and  taken 
up  the  profession  of  teacher  of  the  piano.  Mr. 
Weber's  many  friends  will  wish  him  success  in  his 
new  career. 


An  Argonaut  reader,  at  present  in  Hermosillo, 
sends  us  the  following  note  concerning  a  new  Mexi- 
can star,  and  the  temple  of  the  muses  in  which  she 
appears : 

"  Peralta,"  the  Mexican  "prima  donna  assoluta," 
is  now  here.  The  "opera"  takes  place  three  times 
a  week,  with  Sunday  night  as  the  grand  night  The 
' '  opera  house  "  is  a  curiosity  ;  the  walls  are  high,  and 
only  the  stage  is  covered  ;  there  is  a  canvas  stretched 
over  part  of  the  place  as  a  sounding-board  ;  the  main 
portion  of  the  house  is  level ;  people  carry  in  their 
own  chairs  to  fill  the  spaces  allotted  to  them.  There 
are  a  few  rows  of  stiff-backed,  hard  benches  in  the 
back  part,  as  the  orchestra  seats.  Around  this  space, 
raised  about  four  feet,  is  a  circle  called  the  "  boxes." 
The  circle  is  divided  into  sections,  which  are  filled 
with  chairs  from  private  residences.  The  young  la- 
dies sit  in  the  front  rows,  while  the  old  ladies  and 
men  sit  in  the  back  rows  of  the  boxes.  There  are  two 
other  rows  above  the  boxes,  one  for  half  price,  and 
the  upper  one  ior  a  gallery,  which  latter  is  generally 
packed  with  men,  women,  and  children,  and  quite  a 
number  of  them  sitting  on  top  of  the  walls  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. The  gallery  people  are  allowed  to  smoke, 
but  all  sitting  below  are  not  allowed  to  smoke  during 
the  performance.  One  night  it  rained,  and  then  the 
opera  was  finished  with  a  portion  of  the  audience  un- 
der umbrellas.  Two  sentences  from  the  programme 
are  as  follows  :  "  The  theatre  not  being  provided  with 
seats,  guests  are  requested  to  bring  their  own  chairs, 
if  they  wish  to  be  comfortable."  "When  the  per- 
formance is  prevented  on  account  of  rain,  it  will  take 
place  on  the  following  evening."  L.  W.  M. 


—  Many  will  read  with  pleasure  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  which  has  been  received  by  M.  Thors, 
the  photographer: 

Moniteur  de  la  Photographie,     ) 
13  Quai  Voltaire,   Paris,  le  22,  5,  1883.  ) 
Monsieur  et  Honore  Confrere  : 

Je  vous  remercie  du  charmant  envoi  que  vous  avez 
eu  l'obligeance  de  m'adresser  de  quelques  unes  de 
vos  Etudes  photographiques. 

Elles  sont  fort  belles,  et  il  suffit  de  ces  echanul- 
lons  pour  juger  du  caractere  remarquable  de  vos 
travaux. 

Te  regrette  que  vous  n'ayez  eu  le  temps  d'exposer, 
car  vos  epreuves  eussent  6te  admirees. 

Je  me  propose  d'en  parler  dans  le  Moniteur,  et  de 
les  montrer  aux  reunions  de  la  Society  Frangaise  de 
la  Photographie  et  de  la  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la 
Photographie,  puis  dans  mes  cours  de  l'Ecole  Nation- 
ale  des  Arts  Decoratifs. 

Merci !  tenez  moi  au  courant  a  1'occasion  quand 
vous  aurez  quelques  belles  epreuves.  Je  les  verrai 
avec  plaisir  et  j'en  userai  comme  de  celles  que  je  tiens. 

Bien  a  vous  devoue.  Leon  Vidal. 


Farewell  Concert  of  Samuel  Fleishman. 

A  large  and  friendly  audience  filled  B'nai  B'rith 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Fleishman's  farewell  benefit  This  young 
gentleman,  announced  as  both  flutist  and  pianist,  was 
ably  supported  by  some  of  our  best  local  talent,  and 
an  excellent  programme  was  smoothly  carried  out. 
Mr.  Fleishman  first  appeared  in  a  flute  solo,  "  LTllu- 
sion,"  an  adagio  and  variations  by  A  B.  Fuerstenau. 
His  tone,  in  medium  registers,  is  pure,  true,  and  clear, 
without  being  especially  rich  or  full.  Upon  high 
notes,  however,  it  is  of  that  diluted,  windy  quality 
which  characterizes  the  efforts  of  all  amateur  flutists, 
and  which,  being  so  uncertainly  vocalized,  is  never  in 
strict  tune.  Mr.  Fleishman's  playing  of  the  adagio 
was  therefore  more  enjoyable  than  his  rendering  of 
the  variations  upon  the  air  it  embodied.  In  the  lat- 
ter, a  disjointed  melody  struggled  to  be  heard  through 
a  mass  of  confused  and  cloudy  embellishments.  The 
difficulty  of  the  performance  was  sufficiently  appa- 
rent ;  but  this  scarcely  reconciled  one  to  its  general 
lack  of  finish,  repose,  and  smoothness.  In  his  encore 
number  Mr.  Fleishman  was  more  successful,  because 
less  aspiring.  His  execution  is  light  and  facile,  his 
method  good,  and  his  boyishness  an  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  those  grave  and  mature  qualities  which  are 
gained  only  after  long  years  of  practice.  "The 
Nightingale,"  by  Liszt,  was  a  mechanical  interpreta- 
tion, yet  it  showed  Mr.  Fleishman  to  be  a  painstaking 
pianist  (so  far  as  he  had  studied),  as  well  as  hopefully 
free  from  all  loud  and  noisy  tendencies.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  favoring  influences  of  foreign 
countries  will  mold  Mr.  Fleishman  into  a  truly  clever 
artist — for  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  he  soon  goes 
abroad.  Departure  for  Europe  is  now  so  regularly 
announced  by  concerts  of  this  nature  that  they  have 
come  to  constitute  a  motif  as  easily  recognized  as  a 
Wagnerian  theme.  The  fashion  is  tinged  with  a  sort 
of  appropriateness  in  musical  connections,  but  it  is 
one  which  threatens  to  pall  upon  the  public  taste. 

Three  vocal  numbers  were  contributed  by  Mrs. 
Tippett.  The  first,  "Spring  Tide,"  by  R.  Becker, 
was  exquisitely  sung  and  wildly  applauded.  When 
it  happens  that  Mrs.  Tippett's  selection,  her  voice, 
her  mood,  and  the  sympathy  of  her  listeners,  form 
that  relationship  which  the  French  express  in  the 
words  entente  cordiale,  the  effect  of  her  singing  is  to 
produce  a  sort  of  music-intoxication.  It  can  not  be 
described,  but  it  can  be  felt,  for  it  is  as  real  as  it  is 
rare.  One  knows  not  why,  yet  the  "invisible  sounds 
bear  and  harbor  whole  worlds  for  the  heart,  and  are 
in  themselves  souls  for  the  souL"  The  slumber  song, 
by  Henschel,  "  Oh,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby,"  was  also 
as  charming  as  anything  could  be,  but  the  "Sequi- 
dille"from  "Carmen"  does  not  seem  to  belong  to 
Mrs.  Tippett's  voice  and  style. 

The  allegro  molto,  from  a  Rubinstein  sonata  for 
violoncello  and  piano,  was  interestingly  given  by  Miss 
Nellie  Paddock  and  Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs.  Miss  Pad- 
dock's rendition  of  the  piano  part  was  entirely  ad- 
mirable. She  possesses  strength,  accuracy,  and 
discrimination ;  and  although  her  playing  is  somewhat 
colorless,  and  her  style  unformed,  her  talent  is  above 
the  ordinary.  Mr.  Hinrichs's  abilities  need  no  new 
praise.  His  playing  in  the  sonata  was  as  delightful 
as  ever,  while  the  "  Romance,"  by  Fischer,  and  the 
"Gavotte,"  by  Popper,  were  unusually  pleasing. 
This  latter  composition  is  very  frequently  heard  from 
Mr.  Hinrichs,  by  the  way.  He  doubtless  has  good 
reasons  for  repetition,  but  they  are  not  self-evident. 

Madame  Sylvain  Salomon,  announced  as  a  soprano, 
displayed  more  of  a  mezzo  voice  in  Gounod's  "  Jeru- 
salem "  from  Gallia.  Many  of  her  tones  were  full  and 
powerful,  but  more  were  of  a  hard,  nasal  quality,  de- 
void of  sympathy  and  purity.  A  smothered  and  in- 
distinct articulation  detracted  particularly  from  the 
success  of  the  English  ballad,  "  Let  Me  Dream 
Again,"  sung  as  an  encore. 

The  programme  was  concluded  by  a  trio  for  flute, 
'cello,  and  piano,  by  Von  Weber.  Under  the  busi- 
ness management  of  Marcus  M.  Henry,  the  concert 
was  a  financial  success. 


A  song  recital  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Henry  Norton 
at  Dashaway  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  August  17th. 
A  fine  programme  has  been  arranged,  consisting  of 
vocal  numbers  by  Mrs.  Norton,  and  several  piano 
solos  by  Miss  Jennie  Gregg,  pupil  of  Herr  Louis  Lis- 
ser.  Among  other  things,  Mrs.  Norton  will  sing 
three  of  the  old  English  songs,  ' '  Once  I  Loved  a 
Maiden  Fair,"  "  Allan  Water,"  and  "  Phillida  Flouts 
Me."  Three  favorite  Rubinstein  numbers  are  also 
announced,  as  well  as  songs  from  Schumann,  Franz, 
and  Grieg.  Miss  Gregg  will  play  "  Krakowiak  "  op. 
14,  by  Chopin,  the  "Valse  Etude,"  in  A  fiat,  op.  56, 
No.  3,  by  Raff,  and  selections  from  Stephen  Heller. 
Miss  Gregg  will  also  accompany  Mrs.  Norton,  and 
the  recital  will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest 

F.  A. 

Sadie  Martinot,  the  actress,  has  been  to  see  Irving 
and  his  leading  support,  in  London,  and  this  is  her 
criticism  :  "  Well,  I  saw  him  as  Romeo,  and  I 
laughed  all  the  way  through,  it  was  so  funny.  Oh, 
dear  1  I  shall  never  forget  how  he  hopped  about  the 
stage.  And  Ellen  Terry  !  She  is  very  languid  and 
very  lean.  She  inclines  to  the  aesthetic,  and  she 
clings  and  yearns  about  the  stage  in  a  very  doleful 
manner.  I  should  never  dream  of  playing  Juliet,  but 
I  know  I  could  not  play  it  worse  than  she.  Her  Juliet 
is  a  woman  of  forty  if  she  is  a  day.  Her  balcony 
scene  is  a  travesty  on  Shakespeare." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"Amadis." 
Oar  Amadis  sat  in  the  foremost  row 

Of  the  parquet  stalls.     'Twas  clear  to  see, 
From  his  well-banged  hair,  and  the  pointed  toe 

Of  his  tooth-pick  shce,  a  dude  was  he. 

His  lips  were  shaded  with  light,  scant  down — 

Lips  fitted  a  mild  cigarette  to  hold. 
His  diamond  studs  and  his  vacuous  frown 

Stamped  him  poor  in  brains  but  rich  in  gold. 

'Neath  the  sole  of  her  high-heeled  Paris  shoe, 
His  goddess  many  such  hearts  might  tread  ; 

But  a  question  that  strikes  me  I'll  put  to  you  : 
Would  the  world  be  poorer  were  such  hearts 
dead? 

His  eye  shines  weakly  behind  his  glass, 
And  ever  looks  dull — till  across  the  scene 

With  buoyant  steps  doth  his  goddess  pass, 
Then  it  borrows  the  oyster's  lustrous  sheen. 

A  tall,  lithe  girl,  with  a  yellow  wig, 

Takes  Dian's  shape  to  his  mind  diseased. 

As  he  homeward  lounges,  his  brain  grows  big 
With  thoughts,  which  he  versifies  ere  he's  eased. 

In  his  easiest  chair  he  seats  himself, 
And  avidly  round  his  eye  doth  glare. 
'  Ah,  saved  I  "  he  exclaims,  as  he  spies  on  the  shelf 
His  well-worn  copy  of  "  Lempriere." 

The  classical,  mythical  gush  that  he  wrote 
Appeared  in  print ;  and  his  goddess  read. 

Had  he  heard  her  laugh,  he'd  have  cut  his  throat 
And  by  commonplace  method  have  joined  the 
dead.  C.  B. 

San  Francisco,  August  i,  1883. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"Prophecies,"   S.   W.  J. — Declined. "Lights 

o'   "Frisco" — Declined. "Poems,"   E.   W.   G. — 

Declined. "  Bodie  Subscriber  " — David  C.  Brod- 

erick  was  elected  United  States  Senator  January  9, 
1857,  to  fill  long  term,  beginning  March  4.  1857,  and 
ending  March  3,  r863,  as  successor  to  }.  B.  Weller. 
He  left  San  Francisco  for  Washington  late  in  January, 
1857,  and  returning  reached  this  city  early  in  the 
month  of  May.  He  received  his  death-wound  in  the 
duel  with  Terry,  September  10,  1859,  and  expired  on 
the  morning  of  September  16. 


A  scene-shifter  in  a  Washington  theatre  tells  the 
following  to  a  reporter  of  the  Republican  of  that  city 
"  The  public  has  formed  a  wrong  impression  of  Mary 
Anderson.  People  think  of  her  as  a  living  iceberg. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fruth.  She  is  lor 
all  the  world  like  a  big  school  girl,  chock  full  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  overflowing  with  jollity.  Why,  I 
have  seen  her  bound  into  the  wings,  and,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  her  frolicsome  disposition,  jump  on  a 
man's  back  and  make  him  carry  her.  Icebergs  don't 
do  that  She  is  just  the  sweetest,  nicest,  and  best 
girl  you  ever  met,  and  not  a  bit  stuck  up  when  you 
come  to  know  her.  When  Louis  James  was  playing 
Romeo  to  her  Juliet,  in  this  theatre,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  took  her  nose  beiween  his  teeth  when 
she  stooped  over  to  take  the  poicon  off  his  lips,  and 
held  her  an  unconscionable  time.  Mamma  Griffin 
saw  what  he  was  doing,  and  she  was  in  an  agony  oi 
fear  lest  the  audience  should  see  it  too.  '  just  look 
at  that  devil  1 '  she  cried,  coming  over  to  where  I  was 
standing  ;  '  he  is  biting  Mary's  nose  right  there  on 
the  stage.  Oh,  I  wish  I  could  get  at  him  ! '  What 
a  circus  there  was  when  the  curtain  rung  down  ! 
Mary  chased  James  all  over  the  stage  with  a  piece  of 
board,  and  the  company  looked  on  and  split  their 
sides  laughing  at  the  sight." 


A  dress  exhibited  in  London,  and  described  by  a 
London  correspondent,  is  embroidered  with  fine  wire 
thread,  so  arranged  as  to  form  myriads  of  tiny  in- 
candescent lamps  and  connected  with  wires  terminat- 
ing in  the  heels  of  the  shoe  worn  by  the  lady.  This 
dress  is  not  especially  noticeable  until  the  wearer 
places  her  heel  upon  a  small  button  in  the  floor,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose,  and  connected  below  with  an 
electric  generator.  Then  the  effect  is  magical ;  the 
whole  costume  presenting  a  surface  of  dizzling  brill- 
iancy and  remaining  so  as  long  as  the  wires  continue 
in  contact  with  the  electric  current.  This  costume  is 
designed  for  the  stage- 

—  Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  month-  ; 
new  method.  Filippe's  Academy  of  Languages, 
southwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny  streets. 

—  Reeve  &  Staab,  Tailoring  Parlors,  cor- 
ner Kearny  and  Geary.     Entrance,  No.  10  Geary. 

Crystal  Swimming  Batlig, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

Parisian  Bloom  cures  all  roughness  in 
the  complexion.     For  sale  by  the  druggists. 


—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Cogswell  will  resume 
lessons  in  the  Art  of  Singing,  Italian  method,  July 
30th,  at  No.  1022  %  Geary  Street. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  begs  to  announce 
that  he  will  resume  his  lessons  on  the  Violin  on  or 
about  July  16th,  1883.     Address  206  Ellis  SLreet. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  commenced  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music.  Office,  14  Dupont  Street, 
rooms  62  and  63.     Residence,  2324  Clay  Street. 

— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.  Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warls,  bunions. 


—  A  friend  to  the  rich  and  poor,  a  medi- 
cine  that  strengthens  and  heals,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters, 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— "  Buchu-paiba."     Quick,  complete  cure; 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.  At  Druggists. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to 5. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


FRANK  J.  SYM5IES. 


YAXDEBLYXN  STOW. 


The  appearance  of  Lillian  Russell  in  London  has 
drawn  forth  a  letter  from  a  hitherto  undiscovered 
Mrs.  Edward  Solomon.  She  writes  to  a  London 
theatrical  paper  as  follows  :  "  I  see  in  this  week's  is- 
sue of  your  paper  the  name  of  Edward  Solomon  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Lillian  Russell,  and  have 
also  seen  it  in  other  papers.  Now,  as  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known,  I  would  like  you  to  mention  that  I,  Lily 
Grey,  serio-comic  and  burlesque  artiste,  was  legally 
married  to  the  above  Edward  Solomon,  March  15, 
1873,  at  the  registry  office,  Bow  Street,  my  age  being 
sixteen  and  Mr.  Solomon's  eighteen  years." 


CCLXLI.  —  Bill   of  Fare  for  Six  Persons- Snnday, 

August,  5. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Shrimps  with  Curry  and  Rice. 

Baked  Sweetbreads.  Green  Peas. 

Asparagus.   Stewed  Tomatoes. 

Roast  VeaL      Mashed  Potatoes. 

Carrot  Salad. 

Charlotte     Russe. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Pears,  Gages, 

Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Grapes. 

Baked  Sweetbreads- — Put  a  pair  of  sweetbreads  on 

the  fire  in  one  quart  of  cold  water,  in  which  are  mixed  one 

teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  When 

the  water  boils,  take   them  off,  and  throw  them  into  cold 

water,  leaving   them  until  they  get  cold ;   now  lard  them 

with  pieces  of  clear  pork,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  square 

and  two  inches  long.     Chop  rather  fine  one  ounce  of  onion, 

one  and  a  half  ounces  of  carrot,  half  a   stalk  of  celery,  and 

one  sprig  of  parsley.     Put  in  the  bottom  of  a  baking-dish 

trimmings  of  pork ;    on  this  place    the   sweetbreads,  and 

sprinkle  the  chopped  vegetables  over  the  top  ;   bake  them 

twenty  minutes  in  hotoven.     Cut  a  thick  slice  of  bread  into 

an  oval  shape,  and  fry  it  in  a  stew-pan  in  a  hide  hot  butter 

coloring  it  well ;    put  this  crouton  in  the  centre  of  a  hot 

plalter,  on  which  place  the  sweetbreads.      Serve  the  pease 

or  some  tomato  sauce  around. 


Pine  Coffee  and  Tea  for  the  Conclave. 

Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street. 


—  Miss  Mary  Pullman,  of  the  Oakland 
Normal  School,  educated  to  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, holding  the  necessary  credentials,  and  well 
recommended,  seeks  a  position  as  teacher  some- 
where in  the  interior.  Address  —  Oakland,  Fifth 
Street,  near  Magnolia. 


Fine  and  Cuinplicated  HATCHES  REPAIRED 
and  REGULATED  by  HIGH  M Al  L1>1  V.  Manu- 
facturing Jeweler,  308  Suiter  Street.  AH 
worb  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


KNIGHTS    TEMPLAR 

TRIENNIAL 

CONCLAVE    BALL 

Will  take  place  at  the 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

Thursday  Evening,   '  iiyust  16,  1883. 

TICKETS FITE  DOLLARS 

Admitting  gentleman  and  two  ladies. 

To  dc  procured  by  any  Knight  Templar  for 
Ills  friends,  upon  application  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  tlie  Triennial  Committee,  fc'o.  36 
Montgomery  Street* 


MAfBLE  WO    KS. 

H/fONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

in  Marble  and   Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 


IV1     ;„ 


GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  D.  McCOKMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


J.  H.  MOTT   &,   CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  i;i;  II  UikEI  STREET  to 

735    MARKET   STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  AXD  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

tillered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PABTIES  SOW  CI  II.DIM;     SIIOILD    CALL    AXD    EXAMINE    OIK    NEW    COLLECTION    O 

FINE  GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


W.UANDERSUCE&CO. 

MASHJFACTTJRJJVG 

JEWELEBS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

(Established  1858.)  WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  AND 
SILVERWARE  sold  at  very  CLOSE  PRICES.  Country  purchasers 
favoring  us  with  orders  may  rely  on  our  best  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  forwarding  any  article  for  their  approval. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A-  Co.,  121  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


ITALIAN  MUSICAL  INSTITITE  OF  SAN  FBAN- 
CISCO,  104  Kearny  Street. 

The  new  course  for  1S83-84  will  commence  on  SATUR- 
DAY, September  first.  Students  desirous  of  joining  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Director. 

SIGNOB  I>.  SPEKANZ  1. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 

Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FBASCISCO,  GAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


MISS    M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KEAR?iT  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Eros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  ia  24  Hours. 


The  Burr  Parlor  folding  B<d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding. 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made  = 
being  made  up.     Fold- 
does  not  disarrange 
bedding.     With  i 
parlor  and  sleeping  " 

room  may  be  closed. 

."-^i  combined.      It  saves  the  rent  of  a 
,^\  room.    20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300. 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co., 
74*.  743,  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gkoss,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

lEATIJfG  THE  CITY. 

rpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.    References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  3to  Stockton  Street. 


^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  bi'-iness,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  rreeling  of  the  Eoard 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1S33,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  ud 
paid  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  18S3,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevaa 
Block,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY     ENGINEER, 

No.  12  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  Sewer 
Gas  into  houses  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  and  scientific  men  in  our  City. 

Remember,  t  Guarantee  a  Core. 


Branch  S'ore  and  Factory,  2003  and  3004 
Market  street. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    MILLS,    HEMES,    UB    FIRE 
DEPAKTJLEJiTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MAXITFACTITRIXG  COMPANY. 


CarbolEzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ho.se, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire- Engine 
Dose,  CarboMzed  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VAIVES,  CASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER, 

Corner  First  and  Market  Stroets, 

SAH  FRANCISCO. 


CHIRAROELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  puriivThTfuvor. 
FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S  ^SSS: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

A  Dew  catering  company  is  being  formed  in  New 
York  city,  says  the  Tribune.  It  is  to  be  a  stock  cor- 
poration, limited  {the  stockholder's  liability  being  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  his  investment),  with  a  capital 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  four  thousand 
shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The  object,  as  the 
title  indicates,  is  to  furnish  single  persons,  families, 
parties,  weddings,  etc.,  with  nicely  prepared  meals 
and  refreshments  of  the  best  kind,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  may  be  ordered.  The  company  has 
engaged  a  noted  chef,  with  a  corps  of  trained  assist- 
ants. Buying  large  quantities  of  supplies  for  cash,  it 
will  be  able  to  save  a  considerable  percentage  on  the 
general  prices  of  retailers,  and  a  handsome  amount 
likewise  by  cooking  for  a  large  number  in  one  place, 
and  by  a  complete  system.  The  corporation  proposes 
to  build  a  model  kitchen,  store-rooms,  offices,  etc. 
Meals  and  refreshments  will  be  delivered  by  a  newly 
invented  wagon  with  special  apparatus.  Each  meal 
for  each  family  will  be  put  up  at  the  general  kitchen 
in  a  tight  coffee-box,  on  special  silver-plated  dishes 
and  platters,  made  to  fit  the  box,  and  kept  warm  by 
steam,  generated  by  a  small  heater  under  the  wagon. 
This  method  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  meals  hav- 
ing been  delivered  at  a  long  distance  in  good  condi- 
tion. Each  family  is  to  have  also  a  willow  basket  in 
which  the  bread,  sugar,  cold  pastry,  and  other  food, 
will  be  kept  A  small  refrigerator  will  be  attached  to 
each  wagon  for  transporting  in  warm  weather  butter, 
salads,  creams,  etc.  When  the  wagon  has  delivered 
the  breakfast,  the  basket  and  hot  box,  to  be  exclu- 
sively used  by  one  and  the  same  family,  will  be  left, 
the  empty  basket  and  box  of  the  previous  meal  being 
carried  off,  and  in  this  way  no  time  will  be  lost.  Al- 
though the  prices  to  be  charged  have  not  yet  been 
fully  determined,  a  careful  estimate  has  been  made, 
and  they  will  be,  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  for  service 
of  such  food  as  the  caterers  may  select  and  send,  or 
for  service  from  a  printed  bill  of  fare,  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

One  person  per  week $12  or  $14 

Two  persons  per  week 18  or    22 

Three  persons  per  week. 23  or    28 

Four  persons  per  week 28  or    34 

Five  persons  per  week. 33  or    40 

Six  persons  per  week. , 38  or    46 

The  higher  figures  are  for  the  bill-of-fare  meals, 
which  will  give  change  of  breakfast  and  dinner  daily, 
and  be  issued  to  patrons  three  days  in  advance,  af- 
fording large  variety,  and  including  fruits  and  luxuries 
in  season.  The  lower  figures  also  embrace  a  good 
variety,  almost  the  sole  difference  between  them  being 
the  difference  of  what  is  known  as  table  d'hote  and  a 
la  carte.  The  amount  of  food  served  will  be  sufficient 
for  at  least  one  or  two  more  persons  in  each  case, 
owing  to  the  number  of  courses  at  each  meal.  Lun- 
cheon will  be  served  to  those  desiring  it,  at  rates  to  be 
agreed  on.  Where  there  are  children  in  the  family, 
special  arrangements  and  prices  will  be  made,  accord- 
ing to  age  and  circumstances.  The  prices  are  not 
cheap,  certainly,  on  the  face ;  but  it  is  claimed  the 
company  will  furnish  the  best  material,  cooked  in  the 
best  style.  Its  meals  are  not  intended  for  persons  of 
small  means.  Many  of  the  restaurants  of  the  strictly 
family  hotels,  and  those  connected  with  large  and 
high  grade  apartment-houses  in  the  city,  are  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  per  person,  irrespective  of  numbers. 


In  1765,  a  cook  named  Boulanger,  who  kept  a  shop 
at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Poulies  and  the  Rue 
Bailleul,  in  Paris,  hung  out  a  large  white  flag  bearing 
the  inscription  (imitated,  of  course,  from  the  passage 
in  the  New  Testament) :  "  Venite  ad  me,  omnes  qui 
stomacho  laboratis,  et  ego  restaurabo  vos."  Beneath 
these  words  was  a  list  of  his  prices.  And  as  the  good 
man  did  not  look  for  outrageous  profits,  his  dining- 
room  was  quickly  invaded  by  all  tie  young  bloods  of 
the  capital,  and  every  one  began  to  ask  his  neighbor, 
"  Have  you  been  to  Boulanger's?  "  Thefavorite  dish 
at  the  new  house  was"  nothing  more  appetizing  than 
sheep's  trotters  ;  but  so  excellently  was  this  humble 
fare  cooked  that  large  quantities  of  it  were  sent  out 
daily  to  all  the  great  mansions  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  restaurant  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  courtiers 
of  the  day ;  and  even  the  celebrated  gourmet  Mon- 
criff,  the  Academician,  went  there  regularly.  Being 
reader  to  the  Queen,  he  at  last  sounded  the  praise  of 
sheep's  trotters  to  the  ears  of  royalty  ;  and  Boulanger, 
who  had  by  this  time  accumulated  a  fortune,  was 
ordered  to  supply  the  table  of  Louis  XV.  Thence- 
forward the  restaurant  became  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  Parisian  life  ;  and  within  the  next  few 
years  Very  opened  that  far-famed  establishment 
which,  after  having  been  the  resort  of  Saint-]i:st  and 
Marat,  was  removed  in  1808  from  the  Allee  des 
Oranges  to  its  present  quarters. 


It  is  related,  says  Belgravia,  that  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
when  somebody  asked  him  which  was  the  best  way 
to  succeed  in  life,  replied  :  "  Give  good  wine."  A 
French  statesman  would  have  answered  :  ' '  Give  good 
dinners,"  which  implies  good  wines  and  something 
besides,  and  would  have  carried  out  the  advice  into 
practice  himself.  Talleyrand  kept  the  most  renowned 
table  of  his  day.  but  quite  as  much  for  hygienic  as 
for  political  reasons,  in  the  belief  that  well-considered 
and  carefully  executed  cookery  strengthened  the 
health  and  prevented  illness.  At  eighty  years  of  age 
he  spent  an  hour  every  morning  with  his  cook  dis- 
cussing the  dishes  to  be  served  at  dinner,  which  was 
his  only  meal ;  for  in  the  morning  all  he  took  was  two 
or  three  cups  of  camomile  tea  before  sitting  down  to 
work.  In  Paris  he  dined  at  eight ;  in  the  country  at 
five.  Alter  a  short  stroll,  if  the  weather  was  fine,  he 
had  his  game  of  whist,  and  then,  retiring  to  his  study, 
indulged  in  what  was  really  an  after-dinner  nap.  His 
flatterers  said  :  "  The  prince  is  meditating."  Those 
who  had  no  need  to  flatter  him,  merely  observed  : 
"  Monsieur  is  asleep."  The  emperor,  who  was  no 
epicure,  nor  even  a  connoisseur,  was  nevertheless 
pleased  with  Talleyrand's  luxurious  and  refined  hos- 
pitality, in  consequence  of  the  impression  it  made  on 
those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  partake  of  it. 

Caviare  is  wrongly  eaten  everywhere  out  of  Russia 
at  the  end  of  dinner,  instead  of  the  beginning,  when 
its  consumption  should  be,  according  to  Russian 
custom,  accompanied  by  a  dram  of  spirits.  "  Cavi- 
are has  then  some  purport  or  significance,"  says  an 
expert  eater  in  the  London  Telegraph.  "  It  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  whet  or  stimulus  to  the  appetite. 
Eaten  at  the  close  of  a  repast,  it  has  absolutely  no 
gastronomic  meaning  whatsoever,  and  is  clearly  un- 
wholesome." 

—  f/HE  BEST   PREPARATION   OF   IKON   A   DOCTOR 

n  prescribe  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  because  it  does 
-■:  injure  the  teeth  as  other  iron  medicines  will. 


Oh,MyBack! 


That's  a  common  expres- 
sion and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf- 
fering is  summed  up  in  it 

The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many- 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com- 
plaint, consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism,dyspepsia,over- 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don't 
neglect  it.  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
cure  such  diseases  as 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  does  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak- 
ing the  blood  pure  and  rich. 

Wm.  P.  Marshall,  of  Logans- 
port,  Indiana/writes :  "  My  wife 
has  for  many  years  been  trou- 
bled from  pain  in  her  back 
and  general  debility  incident 
to  her  sex.  She  has  taken  one 
bottle  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
she  has  been  so  much  benefited 
that  she  pronounces  it  the 
only  remedy  of  many  medi- 
cines she  has  tried." 

Leading  physicians  and 
clergymen  use  and  recom- 
mend Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
Will  cure  you. 


C.   1DOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 

tST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PAGEFIG  ROLLING  MILL  GO 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nats, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apollu 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent? 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &■  Mm.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS* 

FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

532  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


The  GEYSERS 


A  Picturesque  Region  of  Tnequaled 
Beauty. 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Baths  or  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

ALSO 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  the  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  are 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3  ;  per  week,  $15  ;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

WM.  FORSYTH,  Proprietor, 


-ETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $10  per  week. 

The  >Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St,  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at5:3o 
P.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

\V.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


I0HN   GASH.  JOHN  J.  NHWJOM. 

NEWS09I  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOiYD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALh 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


J.   E.    COWEN. 


J.   W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KIXG    <  111  n<  II. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

G.  ADOIFHE  I©W  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — aoS  California  Street. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  etc 

G.    W.    CLARK   &.    CO., 

MS  and  04?  Market  Street 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

3G  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter  from  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Erie  and  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  fire-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  Are  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  stale  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


TTf 


4-11   4-13  Sc   4IS    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

Importers  of  AU  Kinds  of  Paper. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In    Gents'    Furnishing    Cooilx, 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Franclsc 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKUXON, 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte"  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  45)  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  day  of  September,  1883,10  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Streat,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^"^ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Twenty  Cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room:  ,Nevada  Elock,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  on 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W    HAVENS,  Secretary 

Office — Room  26  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomer 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


/CALIFORNIA JOINING   COMPANY^ 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  8)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  pershare  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  Ne- 
309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Saturday,  4th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be  delin. 
quent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday,  the 
3d  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale   '  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Offi  ce—  Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  CaL 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Pa     Ka     At 

Time  Schedule,  Tuesday,   July  3,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  A.  M. 
*4.<X>  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  H. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*5-00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
%.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7. 30  A.  H. 
10.00  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*5-oo  P.  »L 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  H. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3Q  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  M. 
4.30  P.   M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. 
..Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. , 
!  Colfax " 


J  Deming,  EI  Paso  I  Express . . . 

\  and  East )  Emigrant. . 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j"  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


..Madera  and  Fresno. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico . . . 
.  Nile5  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East )  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff  )  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  )  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 
via  Benicia. 

"  via  Benicia. 

"  via  Benicia. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
..San  Jose. 


..Vallejo.... 


.Virginia  City. . 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
8-40  p.  M. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 

*ICsI0  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 


£.4< 


P.  M. 


.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.I0  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M_ 
J3.40  P.  M. 

9.4a  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M. 


Traiu  leaving  3an  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  m.  should  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  ^6.^0,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

I.OO,    I.30,  2-CO,  2.3O,  3.00,    3.3O,    4.OO,    4.3O,    5.00,     5.3O, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  10  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   '6.30,    T7-oo,    '7.30,    *S.oo, 

*8-3o,  '3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5-30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *o-3o  A.    m.,  6.30, 

t  II.OO,   *I2.CO  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°,  S.oo,  *8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,  *I2.30,  1.00, 
ti.30,   2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7-0°,  *7-30,  S.oo,  *S.3o, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00, 

tO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,   ti.oo,   2.00,   3.00,    4.00,   *4-30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO   SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.20,   '6.5c,    *7-2C-.  *7-SO,  *8.20, 

*8.so,    '9.20,   *io.2i,   *4-2o.    *4.5o,   *5-20,    *5-50,    *6.2o, 

*6-50,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.i5,  *5-45,  16-45, 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5.27,  *5.57,  6-27.  6-57.  7-27, 
7.57,  8,27,  8.57,  9.27,  9.57,  10.27,  IO-57.  tt-27.  "-57. 
12.27,  12-57.  I-27.  i-57»  2-27>  2-57.  3-27.  3-57.  4-27,  4-57. 
5-27.  5-57.  6-27,  6.57,  7-57,  3-57.  9-57.  10.57- 

From  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND— '5.36, *6.o6,  6.36, 7.06, 
7.36,  8.06,  S.36,  9.06,  9.36,  10.06,  10.36,  n.c6,  11.36, 
12.06,  12.36,  1. 06,  1.36,  2.06,  2.36,  3.06,  3.36,  4.06,  4.36, 
5.06,  5.36,  6.06,  6.36,  7-06,  S.c6,  o.c6,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA  —  '5.22,  "5-52,  *6.22,  6.52,  *7-£2,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.52,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO.22,   IO.52,   $11.22,  11,52,  $12.22, 

12.52,  $1.22,  1.52,   2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,   5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,   7.52.  S.52,  9.52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY—  '5.15,  *s.45,  *6.is,  6.45,  *7.i5,  7.45, 
*8,I5,  8.45,  J9.15,  9-45,  Uo-iS,  10.45,  i"-r5.  "-45,  12-45, 
1.45.  2.45,3.45,  4-r5.  4-45,  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8.45,  9.45,  10.45 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,*6.is,  6.45.  *7-*5,  7-45, 
8.45,  $9-15,  9-45.  10.45,  U2-45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45,  4-45, 
*5-*5,  5-45   '6.15,  6.45,  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5,  9-i5.  «-i5.  "5»  3-*& 


»  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


J  Sundays  only. 


"Standard    Time"   furnished  by   Randolph    &    Co. 
Jewelers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F. 
A.    N.  TOWNE,  T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General  Manager.  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Ag't. 


Palace  Hotel 

A    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  Mock  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulnmlnated  hy  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
f  mature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNMACm  M 


Kt>RAIL.BQAD.<Jj^bj 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  1883,  and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTIN   TION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

(                                                                   1 

6.40  A.  M. 

to. 30  A.  M. 

*8.IO  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

9.O3   A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 
*5.I5  P.  M. 

J  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
1 MenloPark 

•t 

*10.02  A.  M. 
'3.36    V.  M. 
T4-59    P-  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 

6.00    P.  M. 

t«.45  P.  M. 

1 

$7.50    P.  M. 

18.15    P-  m. 

S.3OA.M. 

r                      1 

9.03    A.    M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-SO  P.  M 

J  Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  ! 

*  I0.02  A.  M. 
*3-36  P.  M. 
6.00   P.    M. 

1  ...Principal  Way  Stations..  T 

I                           J 

fS.I5   P.    M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  P.  m. 


J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  J 
\  ...  Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3o  p.  m. 


.  Holtister  and  TresPinos. 


10.40  a.  a. 

*3-3°  p-  M- 


("-Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  ) 
<  Aptos,New  Brighton.Saquel,  j 
(  (CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cniz  } 


10.40  A.  M.    j  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  :-. 


t7-3°A.M.    j-" 


Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz., 
...(Sunday  Excursion) 


18.43  p.  m. 


1  Sundays  excepted. 


t  Sundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


{Theatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  siage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  A.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $1.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,        *  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  TkL  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  1, 

^■^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *7.o5, 
t8.i5,  *9-2o,  tio.25  A  M.,  fi.io,  *i-45,  t3.45.  '4-50  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo.  *8.50  A.  M.,  *3.35,  *5-3o 
f6.4o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo, 
tS.jo,  *io,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  "2.15   tz-25  t4-25,  *5-2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucehto  i'erry) — "6.50,  17.30,  *8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fer  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  a.  M-, 
1-3°.  3-35,  5-30  P.   M. 

(Sunoays)— 8.00,  io.oo  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M-,  2.30.  4-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays)--8.45,  ti.oo  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P-  M. 


O  PAA.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  Saucelitc 
OiUV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


11  »  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
t*B*  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  lor  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

S2 ;  Point  Reyes,  ?2  50    Tomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  oo. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucehto  Ferry \    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.etuming,    arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Sancehto 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
ei  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'I  Ticket  Agent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMP3SO. 


X.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


DICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars  ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
■OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  z.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

O  *?il  F-  M-  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
™1''^  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4*>  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  intenne- 
•""  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Sacta  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5-35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  §2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  eTery  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30^ — 7.30 — S.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30^ — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30—4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P.   il-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57— §6-57 — 8.52 — 9.52^ — 10.52 — ^11.52  A.  M. .  12.52 — 
1-52 — 2.52  — 3.52  —4.52  —  5.52  —6.52  —  o,35  — 10.52~11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—£-35— 9-35— 10.35— ^n.35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35 — 2.35 — 
3-35— 4-35— S-36— 6-35— 9- 3  0—10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§— Sundays  excepted.     U — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  m  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  OrSces,  332  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 
Gen'l  Sup't. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1&83.  1883. 

cT,,„_,  From  San  Francisco  for 

qteamek  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sate 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  zoth,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1T- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA  BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital paid -up Sj,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.500,000 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

£04  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

itS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

**^-    and  Mill  Supplies;  also.  Druggists'  Glassware 


Agency  at  New  York- ~ 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIAt 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord — President. 

Thomas  Brown ^ Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Banb  ol 

California  :  Boston,  Tremont  National  limit ; 
Chicago,  I'nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand :  London,  N.  M.  Rothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO  MP  A  NY  o*"  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cine  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  ofr.ee  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


JL30ME  MUTUAL 
J- J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  SIS  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684,332  8) 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HCTCHINSON.  H.    E.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &.    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Bukns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.   LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

13$  Geary  street,  San  Franclseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refevery. 

OFFICE,      -         ■      385  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  HO  A  I  Order  for  House 
and  Betail  I  ■  1 1 U  I      or  Office  by 
Uealer   in  UUnL Telephone  30$. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

US    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days"  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elet'tlO- 
Yi.liair  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  *  ital- 
»ty,  arid  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bhennia- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich- 


FRESCOING  i'S 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists,     p    Ml    PI  ADIf    S.    I 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American.  U.   If.  ULHIlrX 

WINDOW  SHAPES —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 
to  order. 


645  and  647  Bis 
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RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.    NO.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   AUGUST  it,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


A    WONDERFUL    WIZARD. 


The  Legerdemain  by  which  a  Modern  Magician   Deluded  the  World. 


A  paragraph  concerning  some  prestidigitation  which  Rob- 
ert-Houdin  once  performed  before  Louis  Philippe  recently 
appeared  in  an  article  on  Bishop,  the  mind-reader,  in  the 
London  Saturday  Review.  The  paragraph  was  copied  ex- 
tensively, and  has  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  taken 
from  an  autobiography  of  Houdin,  entitled  "  Confidences 
d'un  Prestidigitateur."  We  herewith  print  the  story,  and  also 
a  number  of  other  interesting  incidents  taken  from  the  same 
source  : 

The  great  Robert-Houdin  went  by  royal  command  to  Saint  Cloud  to 
give  a  show  before  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family.  In  the  course  of  this 
show  he  borrowed  six  handkerchiefs  from  the  audience.  Then  various 
members  of  the  audience  wrote  down  on  slips  of  paper  the  names  of 
places  whitber  they  would  like  the  handkerchiefs  to  be  transported. 
This  done,  the  conjurer  asked  the  king  to  choose  three  of  these  slips  at 
random,  and  from  the  three  to  select  the  place  he  preferred.  "  Come," 
said  Louis  Philippe,  "  let  us  see  what  is  on  this  slip.  '  I  should  like  them 
to  be  found  under  one  of  the  candlesticks  on  the  mantelpiece, '  That 
is  too  easy  for  a  wizard  ;  let  us  try  again.  'I  should  like  them  to  be 
found  on  the  dome  of  the  Invalides, '  That  is  too  far,  not  for  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, but  for  us.  Ah  1  you  will,  I  fear,  find  it  difficult  to  comply 
with  the  request  on  the  last  slip."  The  request  was  that  the  handker- 
chiefs should  be  found  in  the  box  of  the  last  orange  tree  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  avenue  at  Saint  Cloud.  The  conjurer  expressed  his  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  the  request,  and  the  king  immediately  sent  off  a 
party  of  men  to  keep  guard  over  the  orange  tree.  The  conjurer  put  the 
handkerchiefs  under  a  bell  of  thick  glass,  waved  his  hand,  took  up  the 
bell,  and  showed  a  dove  in  place  of  the  handkerchiefs.  Then  the  king, 
with  a  skeptical  smile,  sent  orders  to  the  head  gardener  to  open  the  box 
of  the  orange  tree  chosen,  and  to  bring  whatever  he  might  find  there, 
"si  toute-fois  il  y  trouve  quelque  chose."  This  was  done,  and  pres- 
ently there  was  brought  in  an  iron  coffer,  covered  with  rust.  "  Well  I  " 
cried  the  king,  "here  we  have  a  coffer.  Are  the  handkerchiefs  in  it?" 
"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Robert-Houdin,  "they  have  been  there  a  long  time." 
' '  A  long  time,  when  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  they  were  given 
to  you  ?  "  "  What,  sire,  would  be  the  use  of  magic  if  it  could  not  per- 
form impossible  feats  ?  Your  majesty  will  be  surprised  when  I  prove  to 
yon  that  the  coffer  and  its  contents  have  been  in  the  box  of  the  orange 
tree  for  sixty  years."  The  king  now  observed  that  a  key  was  needed  to 
open  the  box,  and  Robert-Houdin  asked  him  to  take  the  key  which  was 
hung  by  a  ribbon  around  the  white  dove's  neck.  This  was  a  key  as 
rusty  as  the  coffer  which  it  opened,  and  the  first  thing  found  in  the  cof- 
fer was  a  parchment  bearing  these  words  :  "  To-day,  June  6,  1786,  this 
iron  coffer,  holding  six  handkerchiefs,  has  been  placed  amid  the  roots  oi 
an  orange  tree  by  me,  Balsamo,  Count  of  Cagliostro,  to  aid  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  magical  feat  which  will  be  done,  this  day  sixty  years,  be- 
fore Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans  and  his  family."  Below  the  parchment 
lay  a  packet  sealed  with  Cagliostro's  seal,  which  was  well  known  to  the 
king,  and  in  the  packet  were  the  six  borrowed  handkerchiefs. 

Another  of  the  stories  in  the  "  Confidences"  describes  an 
equally  difficult  and  startling  feat  performed  before  the  Ro- 
man pontiff: 

Confiding  in  the  intelligence  of  Pius  VII.,  and,  besides,  having  no 
pretensions  to  the  necromancy  Pinetti  affected,  nor  to  the  charlatanism 
of  Cagliostro,  I  proceeded  to  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  where 
my  performances  created  a  great  sensation.  His  holiness  himself,  on 
hearing  of  me,  did  me  the  signal  honor  of  requesting  a  performance,  at 
which  I  was  advised  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  would  form  my 
audience.  On  the  day  prior  to  the  performance  I  was  in  the  shop  of 
one  of  the  first  watchmakers  of  Rome,  when  a  servant  came  in  to  ask 
if  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  de 's  watch  was  repaired. 

"  It  will  not  be  ready  till  this  evening,"  the  watchmaker  replied ;  "  and 
I  will  do  myself  the  honor  of  carrying  it  to  your  master  myself." 

When  the  servant  had  retired,  the  tradesman  said  to  me  : 

"  This  is  a  handsome  and  capital  watch.  The  cardinal  to  whom  it 
belongs  values  it  at  more  than  ten  thousand  francs  ;  for,  as  he  ordered 
it  himself  of  the  celebrated  Breguet,  he  fancies  it  must  be  unique  of  its 
kind.  Strangely  enough,  though,  only  two  days  ago,  a  young  scamp 
belonging  to  this' city  offered  me  a  precisely  similar  watch,  made  by  the 
same  artist  for  one  thousand  francs." 

While  the  watchmaker  was  talking  to  me,  I  had  already  formed  a 
plan. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  I  to  him,  "  that  this  person  is  still  nclined  to 
part  with  his  watch  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  the  watchmaker  replied.  "This  young  prodigal,  who 
has  spent  all  his  fortune,  is  now  reduced  to  sell  his  family  jewels ;  hence, 
the  one  thousand  francs  will  be  welcome." 

"  Is  he  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Nothing  easier  :  in  a  gambling-house  he  never  quits." 

"Well,  then,  sir,  I  am  anxious  to  "purchase  the  watch,  but  it  must  be 
to-day.  Have  the  kindness  then  to  buy  it  for  me.  After  that  you  will 
engrave  on  it  his  eminence's  arms,  so  that  the  two  watches  may  be  per- 
fectly similar,  and  on  your  discretion  the  profit  you  make  by  the  trans- 
action will  depend." 

The  watchmaker  knew  me,  and  probably  suspected  the  use  I  intended 
to  make  of  the  watch ;  but  he  was  assured  of  my  discretion,  as  the 
honor  of  my  success  would  depend  on  it.     Hence,  he  said: 

"  I  only  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  go  to  the  gambling-house,  and 

am  confident  your  offer  will  be  accepted." 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  had  not  elapsed  ere  my  negotiator  returned 
with  the  chronometer  in  his  hand. 

"Here  it  is  I  "  he  said,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  My  man  received 
me  like  an  envoy  from  Providence,  and  gave  me  the  watch  without  even 
counting  the  money.     To-night  all  will  be  ready." 

In  fact  that  same  evening  the  watchmaker  brought  me  the  two  chro- 
nometers, and  handed  me  one.  On  comparing  them  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  the  slightest  difference.  It  cost  me  dear,  but  I  was  now  cer- 
tain of  performing  a  trick  which  must  produce  a  decided  effect. 

The  next  day  I  proceeded  to  the  pontiffs  palace,  and  at  six  clock, 
upon  a  signal  from  the  Holy  Father,  I  stepped  on  the  stage.  I  had 
never  appeared  before  such  an  imposing  assembly.  Pius  VII.,  seated 
in  a  large  arm-chair  on  a  dais,  occupied  the  foreground  ;  near  him 
were  seated  the  cardinals,  and  behind  them  were  the  different  prelates 
and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

The  Pope's  face  breathed  benevolence,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  me, 
for  the  sight  of  this  smiling  and  gentle  face  dissipated  an  unpleasant 
idea  which  had  been  strangely  troubling  me  for  some  moments. 

"Suppose  this  performance,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  were  merely  a  feigned 
examination  to  make  me  confess  my  connection  with  the  infernal  pow- 
ers ?    May  not  my  words  be  taken  down,  and  perhaps  Cagliostro's  per- 


petual imprisonment  be  reserved  as  the  punishment  for  my  innocent 
experiments?" 

My  reason  soon  dismissed  such  an  absurdity — it  was  not  probable  the 
Pope  would  lend  himself  to  such  an  unworthy  snare.  Although  my 
fears  were  completely  removed  by  this  simple  reasoning,  my  opening 
address  displayed  my  feelings  in  some  degree,  for  it  seemed  more  like  a 
justification  than  the  prelude  to  a  performance. 

"Holy  Father,"  I  said,  bowing  respectfully,  "I  am  about  to  show 
you  some  experiments  to  which  the  name  of  '  White  Magic '  has  been 
most  unjustly  given.  This  title  was  invented  by  charlatans  to  impress 
the  multitude,  but  it  only  signifies  a  collection  of  clever  deceptions  in- 
tended to  amuse  the  imagination  by  ingenious  artifices." 

Satisfied  by  the  favorable  impression  my  address  produced,  I  gayly 
commenced  my  performance.     The  Pope  himself  was  delighted. 

"But,  monsieur,"  he  continually  said,  with  charming  simplicity, 
"  how  can  you  do  that?  I  shall  be  quite  ill  with  merely  trying  to  guess 
your  secrets." 

After  the  "blind  man's  game  of  piquet,"  which  literally  astounded 
the  audience,  I  performed  the  trick  of  the  "burnt  writing,"  to  which  I 
owe  an  autograph  I  set  great  store  by.     This  is  how  the  trick  is  done  : 

A  person  writes  a  sentence  or  two  ;  he  is  then  requested  to  burn  the 
paper,  which  must  be  afterward  found  intact  in  a  sealed  envelope.  I 
begged  his  holiness  to  write  a  sentence  ;  he  consented,  and  wrote  as 
follows  : 

' '  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  monsieur  is  an  amiable  sor- 
cerer." 

The  paper  was  burned,  and  nothing  could  depict  the  Pope's  astonish- 
ment on  finding  it  in  the  centre  of  a  large  number  of  sealed  envelopes. 
I  received  his  permission  to  keep  this  autograph. 

To  end  my  performance,  and  set  the  crown  on  my  exploits,  I  now 
proceeded  to  the  trick  1  had  invented  for  the  occasion. 

Here  I  had  several  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  the  greatest  difficulty 

was  to  induce  Cardinal  de ■  to  lend  me  his  watch,  and  that  without 

asking  him  directly  for  it,  and,  to  succeed,  1  must  have  recourse  to  a 
ruse.  At  my  request  several  watches  were  offered  me,  but  I  returned 
them  with  the  excuse,  more  or  less  true,  that,  as  they  had  no  peculiar- 
ity of  shape,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  one  I 
chose. 

"  If  any  gentleman  among  you, "  I  added,  "  has  a  watch  of  rather  large 
size  (this  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  cardinal's),  and  would  kindly  lend 
it  to  me,  I  should  prefer  it  as  better  suited  for  the  experiment.  I  need 
not  say  I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  it ;  I  only  wish  to  prove  its  su- 
periority, if  it  really  possess  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  marvelously 
improve  it. ' 

All  eyes  were  naturally  turned  on  the  cardinal,  who,  it  was  known, 
set  great  value  on  the  exaggerated  size  of  his  chronometer.  He  asserted, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  works  acted  more  freely  in 
a  large  case.  However,  he  hesitated  to  lend  me  his  beloved  watch, 
till  Pius  VII.  said  to  him  : 

*'  Cardinal,  I  fancy  your  watch  will  suit  exactly  ;  oblige  me  by  hand- 
ing it  to  monsieur." 

His  eminence  assented,  though  not  without  numberless  precautions  ; 
and  when  I  had  the  chronometer  in  my  hand,  I  drew  the  attention  of 
the  Pope  and  the  cardinals  to  it,  while  pretending  to  admire  the  works 
and  handsome  chasing. 

'  ■  Is  your  watch  a  repeater  ?  "  I  then  said  to  the  cardinal. 

"No,  sir  ;  it  is  a  chronometer,  and  watches  of  that  degree  of  accu- 
racy are  not  usually  encumbered  with  unnecessary  machinery." 

"Indeed!  a  chronometer  ;  then  it  must  be  English  ?  "  I  said,  with 
apparent  simplicity. 

"  What,  sir?"  the  cardinal  replied,  as  if  stung  by  my  remark,  "  do 
you  think  chronometers  are  only  made  in  England?  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  specimens  have  always  been  made  in  France.  What  English 
maker  can  be  compared  to  Pierre  Leroy,  Ferdinand  Barthoud,  or  Bre- 
guet, above  all,  who  made  that  chronometer  for  me?" 

The  Pope  began  to  smile  at  the  cardinal's  energy. 

"Well,  then,  we  will  select  this  chronometer,"  I  said,  putting  a  stop 
to  the  conversation  I  had  purposely  started.  "  I  have,  then,  gentle- 
men, to  prove  to  you  its  solidity  and  excellent  qualities.  Now  for  the 
first  trial." 

And  I  let  the  watch  fall  to  the  ground.  A  cry  of  terror  rose  on  all 
sides,  while  the  cardinal,  pale  and  trembling,  bounded  from  his  seat, 
saying,  with  ill-suppressed  wrath  : 

"Yon  are  playing  a  very  sorry  jest,  sir." 

"  But,  monseigneur,"  I  said,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  "  you  have 
no  occasion  to  be  frightened  ;  I  merely  wish  to  prove  to  these  gentlemen 
the  perfection  of  your  watch.  I  beg  you  not  to  be  alarmed ;  it  will 
escape  scatheless  from  all  the  trials  1  subject  it  to." 

With  these  words  I  stamped  on  the  case  which  broke,  flattened,  and 
soon  presented  a  shapeless  mass.  At  first,  I  really  fancied  the  cardi- 
nal was  going  into  a  fit ;  he  could  scarcely  restrain  his  passion  ;  but  the 
Pope  then  turned  to  him : 

"  Come,  cardinal,  have  you  no  confidence  in  our  sorcerer?  For  my 
part,  I  laugh  like  a  child  at  Jt,  being  convinced  there  has  been  some 
clever  substitution." 

"Will  your  holiness  permit  me  to  remark,  "I  said,  respectfully,  "  that 
there  has  been  no  substitution  ?  I  appeal  to  his  eminence,  who  will 
recognize  his  own  watch." 

And  I  offered  the  cardinal  the  shapeless  relics  of  his  watch.  He  ex- 
amined them  anxiously,  and,  finding  his  arms  engraved  inside  the  case, 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh  ; 

"  Yes,  that  is  certainly  my  watch.  Eut,"  he  added,  dryly,  "  I  know 
not  how  you  will  escape,  sir  ;  at  any  rate,  you  should  have  played  this 
unjustifiable  trick  on  some  object  that  might  be  replaced,  for  my  chro- 
nometer is  unique  1 " 

"  Well,  your  excellency,  I  am  enchanted  at  that  circumstance,  for  it 
must  enhance  the  credit  of  my  experiment.  Now,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  proceed." 

"Good  gracious,  sir  I  You  did  not  consult  me  before  destroying 
the  watch.     Do  what  you  please — it  is  no  concern  of  mine." 

The  identity  of  the  cardinal's  watch  thus  proved,  1  wished  to  pass 
into  the  Pope's  pocket  the  one  1  had  bought  the  previous  evening.  But 
I  could  not  dream  of  this  so  long  as  his  holiness  remained  seated. 
Hence,  I  sought  some  pretext  to  make  him  rise,  and  soon  found  one; 

A  brass  mortar,  with  an  enormous  pestle,  was  now  brought  in.  I 
placed  it  on  the  table,  threw  in  the  fragments  of  the  chronometer,  and 
began  pounding  furiously.  Suddenly,  a  slight  detonation  was  heard, 
a  vivid  light  came  from  the  vessel,  which  cast  a  ruddy  hue  over  the  spec- 
tators, and  produced  a  magical  appearance.  All  this  while,  bending 
over  the  mortar,  I  pretended  to  see  something  that  filled  me  with  the 
liveliest  astonishment, 

Through  respect  for  the  Pope,  no  one  ventured  to  rise,  but  the  pontiff, 
yielding  to  his  curiosity,  approached  the  table,  followed  by  a  portion  of 
the  audience.     They  might  look  and  look,  nothing  was  seen  but  flame. 

"I  know  not  whether  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  dazed  state  of  my 
brain,"  said  his  holiness,  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  "  but  I  can 
distinguish  nothing." 

I,  too,  had  much  the  same  idea,  but  far  from  confessing  it,  I  begged 
the  Pope  to  come  round  the  table  and  choose  a  more  favorable  spot,  I 


During  this  time  I  slipped  my  reserve  watch  into  the  Pope's  pocket. 
The  experiment  was  certain,  and  the  cardinal's  watch  had,  by  this  time, 
been  reduced  to  a  small  ingot,  which  I  held  up  to  the  spectators. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  will  restore  this  ingot  to  its  original  shape,  and 
the  transformation  shall  be  performed  during  its  passage  to  the  pocket 
of  a  person  who  can  not  be  suspected  of  complicity." 

"  Aha  1  "  said  the  Pope,  in  a  jocular  tone,  "  that  is  becoming  a  little 
too  strong.  But  what  would  you  do,  my  good  sorcerer,  if  I  asked  you 
to  choose  my  pocket?  " 

"  Your  holiness  need  only  order  for  me  to  obey." 

"  Well,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  let  it  be  so." 

"  Your  holiness  shall  be  immediately  satisfied. " 

I  then  took  the  ingot  in  my  fingers,  showed  it  to  the  company,  and  it 
disappeared  on  my  uttering  the  word  "  Pass." 

The  Pope,  with  manifestations  of  utter  incredulity,  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  I  soon  saw  him  blush  with  confusion,  and  draw  out 
the  watch,  which  he  handed  to  the  cardinal,  as  if  afraid  of  burning  his 
fingers. 

At  first  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  mystification,  as  no  could  believe  in 
such  an  immediate  repair  ;  but  when  my  audience  were  assured  that  I 
had  fulfilled  my  promise,  I  received  the  applause  so  successful  a  trick 
deserved. 

The  next  day  the  Pope  sent  me  a  rich  diamond  snuff-box,  while 
thanking  me  for  all  the  pleasure  I  had  occasioned  him. 

This  performance  created  a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  and  every  one 
flocked  to  see  my  marvels.  Perhaps  they  hoped  to  witness  the  famous 
trick  of  the  "Broken  Watch,"  which  I  had  performed  at  the  Vatican. 
But  though  I  was  then  very  extravagant,  I  was  not  so  mad  as  to  spend 
twelve  hundred  francs  a  night  in  the  performance  of  a  trick  which  could 
never  again  be  done  under  such  favorable  auspices. 

In  1856,  at  the  request  of  the  French  government,  Houdin 
went  to  Algeria,  to  combat  with  his  ingenious  tricks  the  per- 
nicious influence  which  the  native  Marabouts  exerted  against 
the  French  by  their  pretended  sorceries  and  conjurations, 
which  were  in  reality  but  mere  child's  play,  He  thus  de- 
scribes one  of  his  exhibitions  before  an  assemblage  of  na- 
tives : 

This  strange  medley  of  spectators  was  indeed  a  most  curious  sight. 
The  dress  circle,  more  especially,  presented  an  appearance  as  grand  as 
it  was  imposing.  Some  sixty  Arab  chiefs,  clothed  in  their  red  mantles 
(the  symbol  ol  their  submission  to  France),  on  which  one  or  more 
decorations  glistened,  gravely  awaited  my  performance  with  majestic 
dignity. 

I  have  performed  before  many  brilliant  assemblies,  but  never  before 
one  which  struck  me  so  much  as  this.  However,  the  impression  I 
felt  on  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  far  from  paralyzing  me,  on  the  contrary 
inspired  me  with  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  spectators,  whose  faces  seemed 
so  well  prepared  to  accept  the  marvels  promised  them.  As  soon  as  I 
walked  on  the  stage,  I  lelt  quite  at  my  ease,  and  enjoyed,  in  anu'eipa- 
tion,  the  sight  I  was  going  to  amuse  myself  with. 

I  felt,  I  confess,  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  myself  and  my  audience, 
for  I  stepped  forth,  wand  in  hand,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  real  sorcerer. 
Still,  I  did  not  give  way,  for  I  was  here  not  merely  to  amuse  a  curious 
and  kind  public.  I  must  produce  a  startling  effect  on  coarse  minds  and 
prejudices,  for  I  was  enacting  the  part  of  a  French  Marabout. 

Compared  with  the  simple  tricks  of  their  pretended  sorcerers,  my  ex- 
periments must  appear  perfect  miracles  to  the  Arabs. 

I  commenced  my  performance  in  the  most  piofound,  I  might  almost 
say  religious,  silence,  and  the  attention  of  the  spectators  was  so  great 
that  they  seemed  petrified.  Their  fingers  alone,  moving  nervously, 
played  with  the  beads  of  their  rosaries,  while  they  were  doubtlessly  in- 
voking the  protection  of  the  Most  High. 

It  was  not  enough  to  amuse  my  spectators,  I  must,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  object  of  my  mission,  startle  and  even  terrify  them  by  the  display 
of  a  supernatural  power. 

My  arrangements  had  all  been  made  for  this  purpose,  and,  after  a  few 
simple  feats  which  struck  wonder  into  the  minds  of  all  present,  I  per- 
formed tricks  which  completed  my  reputation  as  a  sorcerer. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  having  seen  at  my  performances 
a  small  but  solidly  built  box,  which,  being  handed  to  the  spectators,  be- 
comes heavy  or  light  at  my  order  ;  a  child  might  raise  it  with  ease,  and 
yet  the  most  powerful  man  could  not  move  it  from  its  place. 

I  advanced,  with  my  box  in  my  hand,  to  the  centre  of  the  "  practica- 
ble," communicating  from  the  stage  to  the  pit ;  then,  addressing  the 
Arabs,  I  said  to  them  : 

"  From  what  you  have  witnessed  you  will  attribute  a  supernatural 
power  to  me,  and  you  are  right.  I  will  give  you  a  new  proof  of  my  mar- 
velous authority,  by  showing  that  1  can  deprive  the  most  powtnul  man 
of  his  strength  and  restore  it  at  my  will.  Any  one  who  thinks  himself 
strong  enough  to  try  the  experiment  may  draw  near  me."  I  spoke 
slowly  in  order  to  give  the  interpreter  time  to  translate  my  words. 

An  Arab  of  middle  height,  but  well  built  and  muscular,  like  many  of 
the  Arabs  are,  came  to  my  side  with  sufficient  assurance. 

' '  Are  you  very  strong  ?  "  I  said  to  him,  measuring  him  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  carelessly. 

II  Are  you  sure  you  will  always  remain  so  ?  " 
"Quite  sure." 

' '  You  are  mistaken,  for  in  an  instant  I  will  rob  you  of  your  strength, 
and  you  shall  become  as  a  little  child." 

The  Arab  smiled  disdainluliy  as  a  sign  of  bis  incredulity. 

"  Slay,"  I  continued  ;  "lift  up  that  box." 

The  Arab  stooped,  lifted  up  the  box,  and  said  to  me,  coldly,  "Is 
that  all?" 

"Wait  I"  I  replied. 

Then,  with  all  possible  gravity,  I  made  an  imposing  gesture,  and 
solemnly  pronounced  the  words  : 

"  Behold  1   you  are  weaker  than  a  woman  ;  now,  try  to  lilt  the  box." 

The  Hercules,  quite  cool  as  to  my  conjuration,  seized  the  box  once 
again  by  the  handle,  and  gave  it  a  violent  tug,  but  this  time  the  box 
resisted,  and  in  spite  of  his  most  vigorous  attacks,  would  not  budge  an 
inch. 

The  Arab  vainly  expended  on  this  unlucky  box  a  strength  which 
would  have  raised  an  enormous  weight,  until,  at  length,  exhausted, 
panting,  and  red  with  anger,  he  stopped,  became  thoughtful,  and  began 
to  comprehend  the  influence  of  magic. 

He  was  on  the  point  ol  withdrawing  ;  but  that  would  be  allowing 
his  weakness,  and  that  he,  hitherto  respected  for  his  vigor,  had  become 
as  a  little  child.     This  thought  rendered  him  almost  mad. 

Deriving  fresh  strength  from  the  encouragements  his  friends  offered 
him  by  word  and  deed,  he  turned  a  glance  round  them,  which  seemed 
to  say :  "  You  will  see  a  what  a  son  of  the  desert  can  do." 

He  bent  once  again  over  the  box  ;  his  nervous  hands  twined  round 
the  handle,  and  his  legs,  placed  on  either  side,  like  two  br  '    "ins, 

served  as  a  support  for  the  final  effort. 

But  wonder  of  wonders  I   this  Hercules,  a  moment 
and  proud,  now  bows  his  head  ;  his  arms,  riveted  to  the 
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violent  muscular  contraction  ;   his  legs  give  way,  and  he  falls  on  his 
knees  with  a  yell  of  agony  I 

An  electric  shock,  produced  by  an  inductive  apparatus,  had  been 
passed,  on  a  signal  from  me,  from  the  further  end  of  the  stage,  into 
the  handle  of  the  box.     Hence  the  contortions  of  the  poor  Arab  ! 

It  would  have  been  cruelty  to  prolong  the  scene. 

I  gave  a  second  signal,  and  the  electric  current  was  immediately  in- 
tercepted. My  athlete,  disengaged  from  his  terrible  bondage,  raised 
his  hands  over  his  head. 

"Allah  I  Allah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  full  of  terror  ;  then  wrapping  him- 
self up  quickly  in  the  folds  of  his  burnous,  as  if  to  bide  his  disgrace, 
he  rushed  through  the  ranks  of  the  spectators  and  gained  the  iront 
entrance. 

With  the  exception  of  my  stage-boxes  and  the  privileged  spectators, 
who  appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  experiment,  my  audience 
had  become  grave  and  silent,  and  I  heard  the  words  "Shaitanl" 
"  Djenoum  1  "  passing  in  a  murmur  round  the  circle  of  credulous  men, 
who,  while  gazing  on  me,  seemed  astonished  that  I  possessed  none-of 
the  physical  qualities  attributed  to  the  angel  of  darkness. 

I  allowed  my  public  a  few  moments  to  recover  from  the  emotion  pro- 
duced by  my  experiment  and  the  flight  of  the  herculean  Arab. 

One  of  the  means  employed  by  the  Marabouts  to  gain  influence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Arabs  is  by  causing  a  belief  in  their  invulnerability. 

One  of  them,  for  instance,  ordered  a  gun  to  be  loaded  and  fired  at 
him  from  a  short  distance,  but  in  vain  did  the  flint  produce  a  shower 
of  sparks  ;  the  Marabout  pronounced  some  cabalistic  words,  and  the 
gun  did  not  explode. 

The  mystery  was  simple  enough  ;  the  gun  did  not  go  off  because  the 
Marabout  had  skillfully  stopped  up  the  vent. 

Colonel  de  Neveu  explained  to  me  the  importance  of  discrediting  such 
a  miracle  by  opposing  to  it  a  sleight-of-hand  trick  far  superior  to  it,  and 
I  had  the  very  article. 

I  informed  the  Arabs  that  I  possessed  a  talisman  rendering  me  invul- 
nerable, and  I  defied  the  best  marksman  in  Algeria  to  hit  me. 

I  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when  an  Arab,  who  had  attracted 
my  notice  by  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  my  tricks,  jumped  over  four 
rows  of  seats,  and,  disdaining  the  use  of  the  "practicable,"  crossed  the 
orchestra,  upsetting  flutes,  clarionets,  and  violins,  escaladed  the  stage, 
while  burning  himself  at  the  foot-lights,  and  then  said,  in  excellent 
French : 

"I  will  kill  you  I" 

An  immense  burst  of  laughter  greeted  both  the  Arab's  picturesque  ac- 
cent and  his  murderous  intentions,  while  an  interpreter  who  stood  near 
me  told  me  I  bad  to  deal  with  a  Marabout 

**  You  wish  to  kill  me  1  "  I  replied,  imitating  his  accent  and  the  in- 
flection of  his  voice.  "  Well,  I  reply,  that  though  you  are  a  sorcerer,  I 
am  still  a  greater  one,  and  you  will  not  kill  me, " 

I  held  a  cavalry  piitol  in  my  hand,  which  I  presented  to  him, 

"Here,  take  this  weapon,  and  assure  yourself  it  has  undergone  no 
preparation." 

The  Arab  breathed  several  times  down  the  barrel,  then  through  the 
nipple,  to  assure  himself  there  was  no  communication  between  them, 
and,  after  carefully  examining  the  pistol,  said : 

*'  The  weapon  is  good,  and  I  will  kill  you," 

"As  you  are  determined,  and,  for  more  certainty,  put  in  a  double 
charge  of  powder,  and  a  wad  on  the  top." 

"  It  is  done." 

"  Now,  here  is  a  leaden  ball ;  mark  it  with  your  knife,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  recognize  it,  and  put  it  in  the  pistol,  with  a  second  wad. " 

"It  is  done." 

"  Now,  that  you  are  quite  sure  that  your  pistol  is  loaded,  and  that  it 
will  explode,  tell  me,  do  you  feel  no  remorse,  no  scruple,  about  killing 
me  thus,  although  I  authorize  you  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  No  ;  lor  I  wish  to  kill  you,"  the  Arab  repeated,  coldly. 

Without  replyiig,  I  put  an  apple  on  the  point  of  a  knite,  and,  stand- 
ing a  few  yards  from  the  Marabout,  ordered  him  to  fire, 

"Aim  straight  at  the  heart,"  I  said  to  him. 

My  opponent  aimed  immediately,  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

The  pistol  exploded,  and  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  apple. 

I  carried  the  talisman  to  the  Marabout,  who  recognized  the  ball  he 
had  marked. 

I  could  not  say  that  this  trick  produced  greater  stupefaction  than  the 
one  preceding  it ;  at  any  rate,  my  spectators,  palsied  by  surprise  and 
terror,  looked  round  in  silence,  seeming  to  think  :  "  Where  the  deuce 
have  we  got  to  here?" 

A  pleasant  scene,  however,  soon  unwrinkled  many  of  their  faces. 
The  Marabout,  though  stupefied  by  his  defeat,  had  not  lost  his  wits  ; 
so,  profiling  by  the  moment  when  he  returned  me  the  pistol,  he  seized 
the  apple,  thrust  it  into  his  waist-belt,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  re- 
turn it,  persuaded  as  he  was  that  he  possessed  in  it  an  incomparable 
talisman. 

But  Houdin  still  more  increased  his  reputation  as  a  sor- 
cerer by  a  second  exhibition  before  a  number  of  Marabouts. 
He  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  one  of  them,  and  puzzled  the 
party  with  several  easy  tricks.  Finally,  the  host  stepped 
forward,  and  resolved  to  end  the  necromancy  by  proposing 
an  impossible  feat : 

"I  believe  in  your  supernatural  power,"  he  said  ;  "you  are  a  real  sor- 
cerer ;  hence,  1  hope  you  will  not  fear  to  repeat  here  a  trick  you  per- 
formed in  your  theatre  ;  "  and,  offering  me  two  pistols  he  held  concealed 
beneath  his  burnous,  added  :  "  Come,  choose  one  of  these  pistols  ;  we 
will  load  it,  and  I  will  fire  at  you.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  you 
can  ward  off  all  blows." 

I  confess  I  was  for  a  moment  staggered  ;  I  sought  a  subterfuge,  and 
found  none.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  a  reply  was  anxiously 
awaited.     The  Marabout  was  triumphant. 

Bou-Allem,  being  aware  that  my  tricks  were  only  the  result  of  skill, 
was  angry  that  his  guest  should  be  so  pestered ;  hence,  he  began  re- 
proaching the  Marabout  1  stopped  him,  however,  for  an  idea  had 
occurred  to  me,  which  would  save  me  from  my  dilemma,  at  least  tem- 
porarily ;  then,  addressing  my  adversary  : 

"  You  are  aware,"  I  said,  with  assurance,  "  that  I  require  a  talisman 
in  order  to  be  invulnerable,  and,  unfortunately,  I  have  left  mine  at 
Algiers." 
The  Marabout  began  laughing  with  an  incredulous  air. 
"  Still,"  I  continued,  "  I  can,  by  remaining  six  hours  at  prayers,  do 
without  the  talisman,  and  dely  your  weapon.  To-morrow  morning,  at 
eight  o'clock,  I  will  allow  you  to  fire  at  me  in  the  presence  of  these 
Arabs,  who  were  witnesses  of  your  challenge." 

Bou-Allem,  astonished  at  such  a  promise,  asked  me  once  again  if  this 
promise  were  serious,  and  if  he  should  invite  the  company  for  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  On  my  affirmative,  they  agreed  to  meet  before  a  certain 
stone. 

I  did  not  spend  my  night  at  prayers,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  I  em- 
ployed about  two  hours  in  insuring  my  vulnerability  ;  then,  satisfied 
with  the  result,  I  slept  soundly,  for  I  was  terribly  tired. 

By  eight  the  next  morning  we  had  breakfasted,  our  horses  were  sad- 
dled, and  our  escort  was  awaiting  the  signal  for  our  departure,  which 
would  take  place  after  the  famous  experiment. 

None  of  the  guests  were  absent,  and,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  Arabs 
came  in  to  swell  the  crowd. 

The  pistols  were  handed  me  ;  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
vents  were  clear,  and  the  Marabout  put  in  a  fair  charge  of  powder,  and 
drove  the  wad  home.  Among  the  bullets  produced,  I  chose  one  which 
I  openly  put  in  the  pistol,  and  which  was  then  also  covered  with  paper. 
The  Arab  watched  all  these  movements,  for  his  honor  was  at  stake. 
We  went  through  the  same  process  with  the  second  pistol,  and  the 
solemn  moment  arrived. 

I  posted  myself  at  fifteen  paces  from  the  sheik,  without  evincing 
the  slightest  emotion. 

The  Marabout  immediately  seized  one  of  the  pistols,  and,  on  my 
giving  the  signal,  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  me.  The  pistol  went  off, 
and  the  ball  appeared  between  my  teeth. 

More  angry  than  ever,  my  rival  tried  to  seize  the  other  pistol,  but  I 
succeeded  in  reaching  it  before  him. 

"You  could  not  iujure  me,"  I  said  to  him,  "  but  you  shall  now  see 
that  my  aim  is  more  dangerous  than  yours.     Look  at  that  wall." 
I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  on  the  newly  whitewashed  wall  appeared  a 
-*    i  of  blood,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  I  had  aimed. 


raising  it  to  his  mouth,  convinced  himself  of  the  reality.  When  he  ac- 
quired this  certainty,  his  arms  fell,  and  his  head  was  bowed  on  his 
chest,  as  if  he  were  annihilated. 

The  spectators  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  muttered  prayers,  and  re- 
garded me  with  a  species  of  terror. 

This  scene  was  a  triumphant  termination  to  my  performance.  I 
therefore  retired,  leaving  the  audience  under  the  impression  that  I  pro- 
duced. We  took  leave  of  Bou-Allem  and  his  son,  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop. 

The  trick  I  have  just  described,  though  so  curious,  is  easily  prepared. 
I  will  give  a  description  of  it,  while  explaining  the  trouble  it  took  me. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  I  look  out  of  my  pistol-case — 
without  which  I  never  travel— a  bullet-mold. 

I  look  a  card,  bent  up  the  four  edges,  and  thus  made  a  sort  of  trough, 
in  which  I  placed  a  piece  of  wax  taken  from  one  of  the  candles.  When 
it  was  melted,  I  mixed  with  it  a  little  lamp-black  I  had  obtained  by  put- 
ting the  blade  of  a  knife  over  the  candle,  and  then  ran  th's  composition 
into  the  bullet-mold. 

Had  I  allowed  the  liquid  to  get  quite  cold,  the  ball  would  have  been 
full  and  solid  ;  but  in  about  ten  seconds  I  turned  the  mold  over,  and  the 
portions  of  the  wax  not  yet  set  ran  out,  leaving  a  hollow  ball  in  the 
mold.  This  operation  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  making  tapers,  the 
thickness  of  the  outside  depending  on  the  time  the  liquid  has  been  left 
in  the  mold. 

wanted  a  second  ball,  which  I  made  rather  more  solid  than  the 
other  ;  and  this  I  filled  with  blood,  and  covered  the  orifice  with  a  lump 
of  wax.  An  Irishman  had  once  taught  me  the  way  to  draw  blood  from 
the  thumb,'  without  feeling  any  pain,  and  I  employed  it  on  this  occa- 
sion to  fill  my  bullet. 

Bullets  thus  prepared  bear  an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  lead,  and 
are  easily  mistaken  for  that  metal  when  seen  at  a  short  distance  off. 

With  this  explanation  the  trick  will  be  easily  understood.  After 
showing  the  leaden  bullet  to  the  spectators,  I  changed  it  for  my  hollow 
ball,  and  openly  put  the  latter  into  the  pistol.  By  pressing  the  wad 
tightly  down,  the  wax  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  could  not  touch  me 
at  the  distance  I  stood. 

At  the  moment  the  pistol  was  fired,  I  opened  my  mouth  to  display 
the  lead  bullet  I  held  between  my  teeth,  while  the  other  pistol  contained 
the  bullet  filled  with  blood,  which  burst  against  the  wall,  left  its  imprint, 
though  the  wax  had  flown  to  atoms. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  annexed  paragraph,  although  a  burlesque,  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  English  that  has  crept  into  the  French 
language  oi  late  years  : 

II  y  avait  reunion  selected^,  la  campagne,  chez  la  Duchesse 

de  X ,  Tune  de  nos  sportswomen  les  plus  accomplies. 

Aussi  tout  le  high  life  du  sport,  gentlemen  riders,  simples 
sportsmen,  amateurs  passionnds  du  rallyi-paper  on  du  lawn- 
tennis,  s'y  e*taient-ils  donne'  rendezvous.  A  cote1  de  nos  club- 
men les  plus  connus  se  rencontraient  les  habitue's  ordinaires 
du  turf.  La  fine  fleur  des  boudine's  e"talaient  les  e*le*gances 
de  \t\ir  fashion,  e'est-a-dire  les  veslons  e'trique's  et  les  culottes 
dtroites  qui  leur  donnent tant  l'aspect  de  Jockeys  ou  degrooms 
de  bonne  maison.  On  parla  naturellement  des  courses  et  du 
remarquable  steeple-chase  qui  venait  d'etre  couru  a  Auteuil, 
et  dans  lequel  "Pschutt"  et  "Han"  e'taient  arrives  presque 
dead  heat  au  winning-post.  La  victoire,  reste'e  a  "  Pschutt," 
fut  vivement  commentee.  On  I'attribua  a  l'excellent  training 
qu'il  avait  subi,  ainsi  que  l'avait  ddmontre'  sa  deniere  perform 

ante.      Le  comte  de   B qui  avait  e'te*  starter  dans  la 

circonstance,  et  pour  lequel  le  betting  n'a  plus  de  secrets, 
partageait  cette  opinion.  II  n'en  a  pas  e'te  de  meme  dans  la 
seconde  e*preuve  de  la  journe'e,  ou  "  Strog  "  avait  gagne*  dans 
un  veritable  canter,  ce  qui  causa  une  de*confiture  complete 
des  book-makers  de  la  pelouse,  qui  avaient  perdu  sur  lui  force 
bank-notes.  On  parla  ensuite  beaucoup  de  la  charmante 
assistance  qu'il  y  avait  a  Auteuil.     On  loua  le  magnifique 

four-in-hands  du  Marquis  de  C et  le  mail-coach  superbe 

du  Baron  de  L .     La  me'disance  s:en  melant,  on  raconta 

qu'on  avait  rencontre'  la  victoria  de  la  jolie  Princesse  B 

tout  contre  le  milord  du  Vicomte  de  S •.     La  flirtation 

e*tait,  assure-t-on,  complete,  ce  qui  fut  trouve*  malgre'j  tout 
quelque  peu  shocking.     Les  deux  amoureux  s'e'taient,  dit-on, 

connus  a  Londres  chez  Lord  K ,  pendant  les  fetes  de  la 

season.  lis  avaient  e'te*  pre'sente's  l'un  a  l'autre  par  Lady  M 
a  \ni  five  o'clock  tea.  Plus  tard,  on  les  avait  revus  a  Co- 
vent  Garden  ou  au  Cristal  Palace  et  dans  diffe'rents  lieux  de 
promenade,  la  princesse  toujours  suivie  du  vicomte.  On  croit 
que  cela  finira  par  un  manage.  Cette  conversation  pleine 
d'humour  fut  interrompue  par  la  duchesse,  neurant  le  new- 
moron  hay,  son  parfum  favori,  pre'ee'de'e  de  son  fidele  King 
Cliarles  et  accompagne*e  de  son  charmant  baby.  Elle  donna 
le  signal  du  lunch.  II  fut  splendide  et  eut  lieu  dans  le  mag- 
nifique pare  anglais  de  la  duchesse,  qui,  pour  tout  faire  a 
l'anglaise,  l'avait  organise*  presque  en  pickfiick  avec  force 
plum  puddings  et  sandwiches  venus  expres  des  meilleurs 
labricants  de  la  City.  II  y  eut  meme — qui  le  croirait  ? — du 
rosbeaf  froid,  da  soda-water  et  jusqu'a  du  pale  ale  et  du 
sherry -gob  ler.  On  trouva  la  chose  d'un  fashionable  char- 
mant.    La  great  attraction  de  la  fete  fut  un  skating-party  sur 

la  pelouse,  dans  lequel  Miss  T de*ploya  toutes  les  habi- 

let^s  d'une  vraie  fille  of  Albion  dans  ce  genre  de  divertisse- 
ment. La  fete  de  la  duchesse  se  termina  le  plus  gaiement  du 
monde.  Les  invite's,  apre"s  s'etre  donne*  rendezvous  dans  huit 
jours  pour  un  hunting-party,  partirent  vers  le  soir  en  cabs,  en 
tilburies,  en  breaks,  en  dog-carts,  voire  dans  d'immenses  cars 
commandos  pour  la  circonstance.  Un  grand  nombre  prirent 
le  train,  auquel  on  dut  ajouter  des  wagons  et  un  sleeping-car 

pour  Lord  V ,  qui  s'en  allait  a  Calais  prendre  le  premier 

steamer  pour  Londres.  II  devait,  le  surlendemain,  prendre 
part  a  un  important  meeting  provoque*  par  la  construction  du 
tunnel  sous  la  Manche  et  les  pretentions  coloniales  de  la 
France.  Interviews  par  un  reporter  de  la  reunion,  qui  lui 
avait  fait  observer  avec  raison,  que  John  Bull  aurait  mieux 
fait  de  s'occuper  de  la  Land  League,  des  obstruction?iistes,  de 
l'Egypte  et  de  1'Inde  que  des  affaires  franchises,  il  avait  x6- 
pondu  que,  malheureusement,  les  hommes  d'Etat  anglais,  tant 
whigs  que  tories,  e'taient  obliges  de  suivre  1'opinion  pub- 
lique ;  les  leading  articles  du  Times  et  des  autres  journaux 
le  prouvent  assez.  Le  noble  lord,  comme  nos  lecteurs  s'en 
apercevront,  faisait  la  un  pur  quibble,  car  il  sait  pertinemment 
que  dest  a  Downing  Street  que  se  fait  cette  pre*tendue  opin- 
ion publique  dont  il  parle.  L'Angleterre  ne  peut  avoir  la 
pre'tentiou  d'etre  le  policeman  de  la  France.  Elle  y  perdra 
son  temps  et  son  argent,  si  son  propre  proverbe,  time  is 
money,  est  vrai.  II  faut  qu'elle  en  prenne  son  parti  et  qu'elle 
se  r^signe  a  admettre  que  le  struggle  for  life  colonial  existe 
autant  pour  d'autres  que  pour  elle.  Le  comprendra-t-elle? 
That  is  the  question.  Elle  ne  peut,  a  tout  bout  de  colonie, 
poser  aux  nations  le  shakespearien  dilemme  :  to  be  or  not  to 
be.  Le  noble  lord  admet  assez  ces  considerations  de  notre 
reporter.  II  lui  donna  un  vigoureux  shake  hands  s'enveloppa 
d'un  immense  macfarlane  et  gagna  son  sleeping-car.  II  de- 
vait, pendant  son  voyage  preparer  un  important  speech,  qui 


:arabout  went  up  to  it,  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and,  I  allait  etre  le  great  event  du  meeting. 


The  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  a  large  dinner  party 
almost  on  the  eve  of  his  death. 

Monsieur  Alphonse  Daudel  has  resumed  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  of  Paris  his  "  Chapters  of  Literary  Autobiography." 

Mr.  Shinichiro  Saito,  the  Japanese  official  who  has  become 
secretary  to  General  Foote,  United  States  Minister  to  Corea, 
is  well  known  in  Boston.  He  bears  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
obtained  at  Harvard. 

At  a  recent  Royal  Academy  soiree,  visitors  who  had  not 
before  seen  Mr.  Tennyson  were  struck  by  the  shrewd,  hu- 
morous, and  altogether  worldly  expression  which  he  wore. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  too,  had  a  curiously  unspiritual  look. 

The  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  party  are  now  upon  a 
holiday  camping  tour  through  North  Wales.  They  proceed 
with  two  large  show  caravans  drawn  by  horses,  and  live  in 
the  rough,  gypsy  fashion,  camping  out  at  night,  and  cooking 
their  meals  in  the  open,  which,  however,  are  served  up  on 
silver  plate. 

Lord  William  Beresford,  whose  plucky  but  dare-devil  ex- 
ploits, both  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  sport,  are  notorious 
throughout  India,  has  again  broken  his  collar-bone  in  two 
places.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  two  sound  places  could 
have  been  found  in  his  collar-bone,  as  this  is  the  fourth  time 
in  as  many  months  that  he  has  met  with  a  similar  accident. 

While  visiting  the  White  Mountains,  last  week,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Barnum  went  to  the  top  of  Mount  Washington.  It  was  a 
fine  day  and  the  scene  was  unusually  impressive,  and  the 
famous  showman  gazed  about  long  in  silent  admiration. 
Then  he  drew  a  telegraph  blank  from  his  pocket  and  pen- 
ciled this  message  to  a  friend  :  "I  am  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington.     It  is  the  second  greatest  show  on  earth." 

Signor  Canzio  Garibaldi  has  arrived  in  Paris  with  an  in- 
teresting relic,  none  other  than  the  sword  of  La  Tour  d'Au- 
vergne,  the  leader  of  "  The  Infernal  Column,"  and  long 
known  as  "  The  First  Grenadier  of  the  Republic."  At  his 
death  the  sword  became  the  property  of  his  nephew,  who, 
twenty-two  years  ago,  presented  it  to  the  late  General  Gari- 
baldi. It  is  now  to  be  given  to  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris. 

"  There  are  m^tny  men,"  said  Representative  Culbertson  of 
Kentucky,  recently,  "  who  can  take  deliberate  aim  and  make 
a  fine  shot  with  a  pistol ;  b»U  to  draw,  fire  at  once,  and  hit 
the  mark  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  We  practice  that  a 
great  deal  down  in  Kentucky."  "How?"  some  one  asked. 
•(  Why,"  said  the  statesman,  "  we  commence  when  we  are 
boys.  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  go  out,  stand  back  to 
the  mark,  and  then  turn  and  fire  instantly  ;  and  we  became 
so  expert  that  we  could  hit  every  time."  "  How  large  was 
the  mark  ? "  "  Oh,  it  was  a  plank  cut  out  the  size  of  an  ordi- 
nary man." 

The  marriage  of  Viscount  Garmoyle,  eldest  son  of  Earl 
Cairns,  Disraeli's  Lord  Chancellor,  with  Miss  Fortescue,  a 
pretty  and  popular  young  actress  of  the  London  stage,  has 
excited  considerable  stir  in  the  Evangelical  party,  of  which, 
since  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  from  old 
age,  Lord  Cairns  is  the  recognized  leader.  The  marriage 
has  also  given  great  offense  to  the  earl's  sister.  She  looks 
on  the  prospective  marriage  as  a  degradation  of  her  broth- 
er's family.  This  is  strange.  The  good  lady  herself,  like  her 
great  brother,  is  not  of  the  bluest  of  blood,  and  the  brother, 
at  least,  is  not  the  worse  for  it. 

Notes  arid  Queries  for  May,  while  speaking  with  deferen- 
tial respect  of  the  president  of  the  American  College  of 
Arms,  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Welles,  who,  after  much  laborious 
research,  has  proved  that  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Robert  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Royal  Phelps  and  the  representatives  of  other 
New  York  families  flushed  their  shields  at  Agincourt  and 
Cressy,  says  that  the  statement  in  his  "  Pedigree  and  His- 
tory of  the  Washington  Family"  that  the  Washington  broth- 
ers, who  emigrated  to  America,  were  baptized  at  Warton, 
Lancashire  in  1625  and  1629  respectively  is  incorrect,  and  that 
no  such  baptisms  occur  in  Warton  parish  register.  This 
completely  fells  his  Washington  genealogical  tree,  and 
throws  an  unpleasant  doubt  on  his  pedigree  of  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Phelps,  of  which  those  gentlemen  were  justly 
proud. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Due 
de  Nemours,  on  being  admitted  to  embrace  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  is  said  to  have  been  great.  The  habit  of  identi- 
fying himself  with  the  role  of  a  legitimate  king  in  exile  put 
the  head  of  the  elder  branch  at  his  ease ;  but  the  princes 
whom  he  received  are  poor  comedians,  and  are  not  gifted 
with  fluent  tongues.  When  the  Due  de  Nemours  used,  as 
prospective  regent,  to  hold  levies  at  the  Palais  Royal,  it  was 
understood  that  if  he  spoke  at  length  to  any  one,  the  person 
so  honored  was  to  listen  in  silence,  bow,  and  pass  on.  The 
reason  was,  that  the  duke  had  prepared  a  few  set  speeches  for 
the  most  distinguished  guests,  and  would  have  been  sure  to 
break  down  if,  by  answering,  they  drew  him  into  a  little  im- 
promptu conversation.  As  for  the  Comte  de  Paris,  he 
blushes  like  a  shy  school-girl  if  he  feels  that  anybody  is 
looking  at  him.  It  was  agreed  that  he  was  to  address  Cham- 
bord as  his  liege  lord  and  sovereign. 

Anita  Theresa  Murphy,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  who  was 
lately  married  to  Sir  Charles  Michael ^Volseley,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  David  G.  Murphy,  the  senior  member  of  the  dry 
goods  firm  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  He 
spends  little  time  in  California,  living  for  the  most  part  in 
London  and  Rome.  Though  he  is  now  very  wealthy,  there 
was  a  time  when  he  had  to  scratch  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  This  was  before  he  went  into  the  employ  of  Eugene 
Kelly,  the  banker  of  Exchange  Place,  this  city,  who  was 
selling  dry  goods  to  California  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Kelly 
took  him  into  partnership,  and  left  him  the  whole  business 
soon  afterward.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Pope  made 
him  a  marquis,  on  account  of  his  generous  contributions  to 
Catholic  charities  throughout  Europe  and  in  California.  He 
had  been  a  count  and  a  baronet.  Though  a  singularly  diffi- 
dent man,  he  has  a  hankering  after  titles.  His  wife  is  a 
power  in  Catholic  society  in  Paris  and  London. 
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HENRY    IRVING. 


'  Cockaigne "  Describes  the  Great  Actor  and  His  Career. 


The  Fourth  of  July  in  London  is  usually  marked  in  some 
way  by  the  resident  American  colony,  aided  by  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  may  be  visiting  the  English  metropolis  at 
that  time  for  a  sight  of  the  fashionable  season,  together  with 
such  transient  birds  of  passage  from  the  New  World  as  may 
then  chance  to  be  passing  through  London  on  their  way 
from  Liverpool  to  the  Continent,  or  from  the  Continent  to 
Liverpool,  at  either  the  initial  or  terminal  point  of  a  Euro- 
pean tour.  Generally  the  birthday  of  American  independ- 
ence is  celebrated  by  a  dinner  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  or  the  Criterion,  though  last  year  a  change  was  made, 
when  Mr.  Gillig  of  the  American  Exchange  in  the  Strand 
gave  a  gigantic  entertainment  consisting  of  a  concert  and  ball. 

This  year  a  rather  peculiar  style  of  festival  was  adopted 
instead  of  the  regular  national  one.  The  banquet  to  Henry 
Irving  seems  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  any  other  distinct- 
ively commemorative  affair  in  honor  of  America's  greatest 
anniversary,  and  the  United  States  Minister,  whose  province 
it  is  to  preside  at  the  "distinctly  American  commemorations, 
saw  fit  to  give  his  aid  and  countenance  to  a  banquet  in  honor 
of  a  private  individual,  and  preferred  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the 
table  instead  of  its  head. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  it  explains  the  whole  thing 
—Irving  is  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  New  York  witn 
his  Lyceum  company  for  a  protracted  starring  tour  through 
the  principal  cities  of  the  States.  It  doesn't  require  much 
quickness  of  perception  or  depth  of  thought  to  discover  the 
strategy  of  his  friends  in  so  effectually  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  The  banquet  was  ostensibly  a  mere  compliment 
from  his  admirers;  in  reality  it  was  intended  as  a  "  lift "  and 
a  "  send  off,"  to  catch  the  regard  of  Americans,  and  insure 
Irving  the  promise  (if  no  more)  of  a  cordial  reception  at  their 
bands  when  he  appears  among  them.  The  date  selected 
shows  that  clearly  enough.  The  whole  affair  was,  in  short, 
a  huge  advertising  dodge,  the  like  of  which  is  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  the  drama  in  England,  and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  any  prominent  Englishmen,  or  Americans  of  position, 
should  have  consented  to  lend  themselves  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  a  bare-faced  scheme  to  further  the  professional 
ends  of  a  very  much  over-rated  and  immoral-lived  actor. 
Why  Mr.  Lowell  should  have  so  far  forgotten  his  allegiance 
to  his  own  country  on  her  natal  day,  and  given  up  the  cus- 
tomary celebration  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  in  the  light  of  an  excessive  fondness  for  Eng- 
lish dinners,  and  banquets,  and  alter-dinner  speeches,  per- 
haps second  only  to  that  which  gained  for  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  during  his  ministerial  residence  in 
England,  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  champion  diner." 

Now,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  recipient  of  this  compli- 
mentary banquet,  and  see  who  this  Henry  Irving  is,  in  whose 
honor  interested  theatrical  managers  and  paid  press  puffers 
would  have  the  world  believe  that  the  highest,  noblest, 
brightest,  and  best  in  the  land  had  assembled.  He  is  an 
actor  named  John  Henry  Brodribb,  whose  first  appearance, 
under  twenty  years  ago,  was  made  in  the  part  of  an  old 
woman  in  a  pantomime  at  a  very  second-rate  provincial 
theatre.  Of  course,  that  isn't  aaything  against  him,  but  it 
isn't  at  the  same  time  very  much  in  his  favor.  Mind,  I  am 
speaking  thus  from  an  English  standpoint,  which  recognizes 
and  observes  the  stringent  class  and  social  distinctions  which 
obtain  in  England  and  do  not  in  America.  Were  I  an 
American,  and  discussing  an  American  actor,  it  would  per- 
haps be  different.  Still,  until  I  can  vouch  for  it  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  I  shall  never  believe,  as  some  people  would 
have  me  to  do,  that  aciors  and  actresses  are  received  into 
the  best  American  society,  and  associated  with  by  its  mem- 
bers on  terms  of  intimacy  and  equality,  any  more  than  they 
they  are  in  England.  Most  distinctly  and  surely,  they  are 
not  in  England. 

Perhaps  it  may  please  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  "  patronize  " 
the  drama  by  supping  with  actors  on  the  stages  of  theatres, 
and  dining  with  Gaiety  actresses  at  the  Star  and  Garter  and 
the  Orleans  Club,  and  such  questionable  noblemen  as  the 
Earl  of  Fife  may  ask  Irving  to  his  balls,  but  when  it  comes 
to  fellowship  it's  quite  another  thing.  Amateurs  may  have 
a  nodding  acquaintance  with  them,  and  seek  their  acquaint- 
ance for  the  sake  of  the  tips  on  acting  they  may  be  able  to 
get  from  them  ;  but  beyond  that  it  doesn't  go.  I  should 
just  like  to  see,  for  instance,  any  young  man  about  town  fetch 
an  actor  into  a  West  End  club  of  any  pretentions  to  style 
and  tone.  He  would  pretty  soon  hear  from  the  committee  if 
he  did,  that's  all.  Yet,  I  know  the  Prince  of  Wales  dines 
with  the  Savage  Club,  which  is  mostly  made  up  of  actors  ; 
and  the  club  is  just  going  to  give  a  grand  entertainment  at 
Albert  Hall  unaer  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
aid  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Nobody,  however,  ever 
hears  of  an  actor  at  a  state  ball,  drawing-room,  or  leve'e.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain's  hair  would  stand  on  end  at  the  idea. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  actors  will  have  the  enttee  at 
court  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  gets  on  the  throne,  though 
until  the  arrival  of  that  ticklish  event  in  England's  history,  the 
conservative  notions  of  the  Queen  will  keep  them  out. 

Well,  to  return  to  Mr.  Brodnbb.  Born  of  obscure  parent- 
age, just  forty-five  years  ago,  his  education — unlike  that  of 
Cbarles  Kean  and  Macready,  who  went  respectively  to  Eton 
and  Rugby — was  of  a  most  meagre  description.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  office  of  a  firm  of  East  India  agents  in 
the  city,  but,  soon  tiring  of  the  dullness  of  mercantile  lite,  he 
adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance when  but  nineteen.  From  that  time  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  he  traveled  the  stony  road  that  thousands  of  bet- 
ter actors  have  traveled  before  him  without  success,  and  that 
thousands  are  traveling  now.  He  was  lucky  enough  to  at- 
tract to  himself  the  notice  of  the  Baroness  Burdette-Coutts, 
an  aged  lady,  whose  somewhat  scandalous  marriage  a  couple 
of  years  ago  to  a  scheming  adventurer,  young  enough  to  be 
her  grandson,  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  her  suscepti- 
bility to  the  winning  ways  of  man.  Young  Ashmead  Bart- 
lett  had,  however,  youth  and  good  looks  to  recommend  him, 
but  what  the  ancient  dame  saw  in  Mr.  Brodribb  to  attract 
her  is  a  marvel  even  to  his  friends,  for  he  is  about  the  plain- 
est looking  man  you  couid  meet  in  a  day's  walk.  With  his 
thin,  parchment-skinned  face,  loose-jointed  figure,  attenuated 
legs,  and  a  stoop  that  well  nigh  amounts  to  a  hump,  over 


'which  flows  his  long  and  shaggy  black  hair,  he  is  not  much 
of  even  a  stage  Adonis,  as  he  goes  ambling  along  with  his 
awkward  ungainly  walk.  Lady  Coutts  forthwith  installed 
herself  as  his  patron,  and  placed  her  property,  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  at  his  disposal. 

In  the  language  of  Mark  Twain,  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, Mr.  Brodribb  has  had  "a  soft  thing."  He  immediately 
adopted  the  more  euphonious  cognomen  of  Henry  Irving, 
and,  with  the  baroness's  cheque-book  at  his  back,  began  the 
production  of  those  elaborate  stage  representations  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  other  dramatists.  More  from  the 
splendor  of  the  scenery  and  costly  stage  effects  and  costumes 
than  from  his  own  acting,  he  soon  found  his  theatre  getting 
into  popular  favor.  Attracted  by  the  superb  mounting  of 
the  plays  and  the  realistic  ensemble  of  the  mise  en  seine  (the 
bills  for  which  were  presumably  paid  at  Coutts's  bank),  peo- 
ple flocked  nightly  to  the  Lyceum,  and  Irving  here  saw  his 
way  to  become  a  "  great  tragedian."  Taking  all  the  honor 
and  glory  to  his  own  individual  efforts,  the  puffing,  which  has 
steadily  gone  on  ever  since,  commenced.  Irving  is  a  deuced 
shrewd  chap,  and  knows  the  weak  side  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  most  men.  On  the  Lyceum  stage,  just  off  the  wings, 
is  a  small  room  in  which  is  spread  every  night  a  bounteous 
supper-table,  at  which  every  critic  has  a  standing  invitation 
to  seat  and  refresh  himself  when  the  performance  is  over  to 
his  heart's  content.  Going  home  afterward,  buoyant  with 
truffled  fowl,  and  mellow  with  Mumm,  extra  dry,  it  is  not 
likely  that  anything  but  praise  will  be  indited  of  the  gener- 
ous entertainer,  and  that  he  will  be  called  the  modern  Gar- 
rick.  But  when  one  thinks  of  Garrick  playing  Macbeth  in  a 
field  marshal's  uniform,  on  a  candle-lit  stage  devoid  of  scen- 
ery, and  crowded  at  the  wings  with  spectators,  one  doesn't 
feel  exactly  in  the  mood  to  subscribe  to  the  gush. 

In  1869  Irving  was  married  to  a  Miss  Florence  O'Calla- 
gan,  a  daughter  of  an  army  surgeon,  and  a  niece  of  the  Irish 
historian  of  that  name.  By  her  he  has  had  two  sons.  Since 
his  successes  at  the  Lyceum,  while  studying  the  intricacies 
of  Shakespeare,  he  has  been  an  apt  student  of  the  ways  of 
men  in  higher  walks  of  life  than  his  own,  into  whose  com- 
pany he  has  been  thrown,  and  instead  of  continuing  to  play 
the  part  of  a  devoted  husband,  he  has  seen  fit  to  emulate  the 
example  of  greater  people  than  himself,  and  for  some  time 
there  have  been  ugly  whispers  abroad  as  to  his  too  intimate 
relations  with  a  leading  actress  of  his  company,  who  has  tem- 
porarily occupied  the  position  of  his  rightful  spouse.  There 
was  never  any  serious  idea  of  making  a  knight  of  him,  all  the 
talk  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
bad  and  all  as  he  is,  and  indifferent  as  he  is  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  high  standard  of  morality,  knew  quite  well  that  such 
an  honor,  insignificantas  it  really  is,  could  not  be  conferred 
upon  a  man  whose  private  life  would  not  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny,  let  alone  the  fact  that  he  was  an  actor.  He  knows 
his  mother  too  well  to  expect  anything  of  that  sort  at  her 
hands.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  as  to  his  refusing  to  pre- 
side at  the  banquet,  and  the  Queen's  declining  to  knight  Irving 
has  been  given  as  the  reason.  The  fact  is,  that  he  only  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  who  on  the  occasion  of 
a  like  banquet  to  Macready,  in  1851,  refused  to  preside  on 
the  ground  that  he  never  appeared  in  public  in  the  position 
of  chairman  except  in  the  promotion  of  public  interests.  Pri 
vate  individuals  he  could  take  no  public  interest  in. 

So  the  getters-up  of  the  testimonial  fell  back  on  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  and  he  willingly  accepted  the  invitation  to 
occupy  the  chair.  I  hardly  fancy  that  among  right-thinking 
people  much  honor  was  reflected  by  the  choice.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge is,  of  course,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  but  I  only 
echo  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  best  people  in  England 
in  saying  that  had  he  occupied  that  exalted  position  when 
Lord  Campbell  wrote  his  "  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  it  is 
probable  the  eminent  author  would  have  hesitated  to  write 
the  book.  He  is  a  curious  mixture  of  pomposity  and  frivol- 
ity that  would  be  grotesque  were  it  not  pitiful.  In  the  face  of 
the  designation  appearing  somewhat  paradoxical,  he  is  an 
educated  Dogberry,  and  I  think  the  Bar  Association  of  New 
York,  whose  guest  he  is  to  be  during  the  coming  autumn, 
will  concur  in  the  opinion  before  he  returns  to  England  again. 
His  speech  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  royal  family  has 
been  very  sharply  criticised  as  being  in  the  worst  possible 
taste. 

The  banquet  took  place  in  St.  James's  Hall,  and  the  com- 
pany, between  five  and  six  hundred  in  number,  made  up 
chiefly  of  members  of  the  Savage  Club,  and  Bohemians  gen- 
erally who  had  two  guineas  to  spare  for  a  ticket,  included 
among  them  several  men  of  title,  to  give  it  tone  and  whose 
names  would  read  well  in  print.  None  of  them,  however, 
were  much  to  brag  of.  The  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  for  instance, 
is  a  bankrupt  earl,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  had  to  sell  his  seat, 
Wimpole  Hall,  to  pay  his  creditors,  while  his  marine  resi- 
dence, in  the  Isle  of  Wight — Egypt  House — is  let  to  the  vul- 
gar but  gold-encumbered  Brasseys  ;  Lord  O'Hagan  is  an 
ex-Irish  lord-chancellor  ;  Lord  Baring,  though  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook,  is  an  insipid  young  man  of  few 
original  ideas,  whose  father's  influence  has  pushed  him  into 
Parliament,  where  he  sits  and  says  nothing  ;  Lord  Henry 
Lennox  is  an  old  roue" ;  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield  is  a 
self-enamored  amateur  playwright. 

The  best  of  the  lot  was,  perhaps,  Sir  Harry  Keppel,  a 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  an  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  Sir  Harry,  however,  is  looked  upon  more  as  a  jovial 
old  salt,  who  likes  a  good  dinner,  than  as  a  patron  of  the 
drama  in  its  highest  sense  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  he  could 
give  you  with  greater  ease  a  prime  recipe  for  a  ragout  or  a 
salad  than  quote  a  single  line  from  Shakespeare's  plays.  He 
is  a  man  of  seventy-four,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  set,  admission  to  which  is  by  no  means 
dependent  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  either  liter- 
ature or  art.  Mr.  Toole,  the  comedian,  who  closed  his  the- 
atre on  the  night  of  the  banquet,  proposed  Lord  Coleridge's 
health,  after  the  regular  toasts  were  disposed  of.  His  speech 
in  doing  so,  under  the  influence  of  the  champagne,  partook 
of  such  a  refreshing  spice  of  familiarity  as  to  cause  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  put  on  his  armor  of  pomposity  when 
he  made  his  reply.  Of  Irving's  acting  I  have  said  nothing. 
He  will  soon  be  in  America,  and  Americans  can  judge  for 
themselves.  I  will  only  remark  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  sit  through  more  than  three  acts  of  his  Hamlet.  Edwin 
Booth's  I  have  seen  to  the  end,  and  I  would  willingly  see  it 
again.  Cockaigne. 

London,  July  15, 1883. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  Song  of  the  Mates. 

For  five  hours,  as  the  boat  finished  her  loading  at  Vicks- 
burg,  the  first  mate  kept  up  a  monotonous  : 

"  Hi,  there,  nigger  !  Nigger,  what  you  doing  ?  Out  of 
that  gangway, nigger  !  Pass  along  !  Pass  along!  Up  that 
gangplank  !     Hi,  there,  nigger  ! " 

And  for  five  long  hours  the  second  mate  stood  at  the  boat 
end  of  the  gangplank,  and  sung  out  to  the  long,  dark  line 
carrying  sacks  of  cotton-seed  meal : 

"  Cross  over — down  this  side  !  Cross  over — down  this 
side  !  Come  along,  nigger — down  this  side  !  Oh,  there, 
Ephraim,  cross  over  ! " 

And  for  five  mortal  hours  a  sort  of  third  mate  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  starboard  gangway,  and  he  drawled  out : 

"  Now,  you  niggers,  pass  along  !  Now,  you  niggers,  pass 
along  !  You,  there,  Abraham,  pass  along  !  You,  there, 
William,  work  your  wings  !  Pass  along  !  Pass  along  !  All 
you  niggers,  pass  along  !  " 

After  the  steamer  pulled  out,  I  went  down  among  the 
crew  and  asked  one  of  them  why  it  was  that  such  proceed- 
ings were  deemed  necessary  while  loading  or  unloading. 

"  Waal,  boss,"  he  answered,  as  he  finished  swallowing  a 
pint  of  river  water, "  dey  say  dat  a  boat  once  run  up  an' 
down  dis  ribber  wid  a  captain  who  didn't  drink,  mates  who 
didn't  sw'ar,  an'  a  crew  dat  worked  like  cats  an'  didn't  need 
no  orders.  She  loaded  heah  fur  Orleans,  an'  got  dar,  an' 
she  took  on  a  load  fur  up  ribber,  an'  busted  her  bilers  at 
Natchez,  an'  killed  ebery  soul  aboard.  I  spects  de  ole  way 
am  de  safest  way." 

"But  don't  you  know  enough  to  shoulder  a  sack  and  bring 
it  aboard  ? " 

"Sartin  !  but  dar's  de  mates.  S'pose  I'ze  gwine  to  git  up 
a  kick,  an'  frow  all  de  mates  outer  work,  an'  let  deir  poo'  wive, 
an'  chill'en  suffer  wid  poverty  ?  No,  sah  ;  I'ze  no  sich  man. 
dem  mates  am  hired  to  cuss,  an'  call  names,  an'  hit  us  wid 
bar1!  hoops,  an'  rush  us  up  an'  down,  an'  I  isn't  gwine  to  raise 
a  (uss,  an'  git  'em  discharged.  Dey  has  got  to  hab  a  chance 
same  as  us,  an'  I  ain't  down  on  'em,  'case  dey  happen  to  be 
bo'n  white.     If  I " 

'•' Now,  niggers,  move  this  bacon  !"  suddenly  called  the 
second  mate,  and  as  the  dusky  crew  gathered  around  him 
he  began  to  sing  : 

"  All  you  niggers,  grab  a  chunk  !  Lift  'em  up — walk  along 
— all  you  sinners,  pass  along  ! " — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Cecil's    Dream. 

"  Hold  ! "  Do  not  speak  of  death,"  cried  Cecil,  drawing 
her  still  more  closely  to  him.  "  I  had  such  a  terrible  dream 
last  night.  Such  a  dreadful,  eerie  dream,  that  I  shudder  even 
now  when  I  think  of  it." 

'•What  was  it,  sweetheart?"  asks  Clytie. 

"  I  dreamed,"  he  said,  "  that  we  were  married,  but  had  be- 
come very,  very  poor — too  poor,  in  fact,  to  keep  even  one 
servant,  and  that  you,  my  bonny  little  blossom,  that  had  never 
before  known  want,  or  sorrow,  or  suffering,  were  obliged  to 
do  your  own  housework." 

"  But  there  is  nothing  so  terrible  about  that,"  interrupts 
Clytie.    "  I  am  young  and  strong." 

"  Wait,"  he  says,  in  a  ghastly  whisper.  "  I  dreamed  that 
on  the  first  day  of  our  poverty  you  made  some  pie — apple-pie 
— and  told  me  nothing  about  it" — and  Clytie  sees  his  face 
grow  paler  as  all  the  horror  of  the  scene  presses  upon  him. 

"  Well  ? "  she  says,  interrogatively. 

"I  ate  a  piece  of  the  pie,"  he  continues,  "and — can  you 
not  guess  ? " 

"My !"  shrieks  the  girl.    "How  long  did  you  live?" 

"Fifteen  minutes" — and,  kissing  her  tenderly,  he  said : 
"  We  must  part  forever,  Clytie.  It  would  be  wrong  to  take 
such  chances.    Am  I  not  right,  sweetheart?" 

Looking  into  his  face  with  a  yearning,  passionate  expres- 
sion, that  showed  how  her  heart  was  being  riven  by  this  ter- 
rible experience,  she  said,  with  clenched  hands,  and  lips  that 
were  white  with  agony  :  "  I  should  smirk  to  twitter." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Gradas  ad  Parnassnm. 
Carpe  diem  [Latin.]— Put  down  the  carpet. 
Tempus  fugit  [Latin.] — Almost  fly  time. 
Punica  fides  [L.] — Politicians'  promises. 
Resurvam  [L.J— See  Baking  Powder  Ad. 
Jet  deau  [F.]— Shut  the  door. 
Jeu  de  mot  [F.] — Shut  your  mouth. 
Labor  ipse  vo/uptas  [L.] — An  outrageous  lie. 
L'avenir  [F.] — Lend  me  your  ears. 
Rechauffi  [F.]— Hash. 
Paste  restante  [F.]— Buried. 

Revenons  a  nos  moutons  [F.] — Ravenous  as  sheep. 
Per  conto  [Italian.]— Put  it  on  the  slate. 
Noli  me  iangere  [L.] — Hands  off. 

Mise  en  scene  [F.J— Forgetting  one's  lines  on  the  stage. 
Lex  tationis  [L.]— In  the  claws  of  the  law. 
Virtus  semper  viridiso  [L.] — Virtue  is  always  too  fresh. 
Vade  mecum  [L.] — The  policeman  to  the  one  he  arrests. 
Otium  cum  digmtate  [L.] — Dig  with  others. 
Custos  rotulorum  [L.] — The  baker. 
Abovo.  [L.]— Spring  chicken. 
Festina  lente  [L.]— No  feasting  in  Lent.— Life. 


Mesmerism. 

"What's  mesmerism?"  asked  Poots's  little  boy. 

"  Mesmerism,  son,  is  the — well — let's  see,  how  can  I  make 
you  understand  ? — it  is  the — where's  your  dictionary  ?  But 
no,  never  mind.  I'll  explain  it  in  another  way,"  and  then 
Poots,  who  thinks  he  has  a  remarkably  powerful  mind,  under- 
took to  exert  a  mesmeric  influence  on  his  son. 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  his  son  in  a  way  that  made  the  boy 
shudder,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  at  the  clock  : 

"  See  that  pretty  bird  !  Hear  it  sing  I  Let's  catch  it  and 
put  it  in  a  cage,"  and  he  got  up  and  dragged  the  unwilling 
boy  after  him. 

'■  Pretty  bird !  pretty  bird  ! "  he  said,  as  he  patted  the 
clock. 

Then  the  boy  broke  away  with  an  awful  yell,  kn : 
clock  down  in  his  tenor,  and  yelling  "Ma  !  ma  ! 
jims  again." — Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


Bavardin's"  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Nothing  is  heard  on  all  sides  but  the 
approaching  Conclave.  Templars  to  right  of  one,  Templars 
to  left,  one  meets  at  every  turn,  and  when  all  the  arches  are 
finished,  and  all  the  bunting  spread,  what  a  goodly  sight  our 
young  city  will  be  in  the  eyes  of  our  Eastern  visitors  !  Ultra- 
sensitive "society"  shrinks  from  contact  with  the  crowd, 
and  will  either  remain  in  the  country  or  betake  itself  thither 
until  the  fuss  is  over.  While  others,  having  friends  among 
the  visiting  Knights,  will  stop  in  town  to  be  in  readiness  to 
welcome  and  entertain  them.  The  Crockers,  Hearsts,  and 
Lents  are  in  their  beautiful  city  homes,  and  will  doubtless  be 
among  those  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent.  The  guests  at 
Del  Monte  have  been  largely  reinforced  this  week  by  the 
arrival  there  of  the  gay  party  under  Mrs.  Gwin's  care, 
who  left  here  on  Thursday  for  a  few  weeks'  pleasuring  "by 
the  sad  sea  waves."  As  each  young  lady  has  "  a  just  too 
lovely  "  bathing-suit,  the  display  will  no  doubt  be  something 
worth  seeing  when  the  fair  nymphs  of  the  waves  appear. 
On  Saturday  evenings  the  ladies  expect  the  dances  to  as- 
sume the  proportions  of  city  hops,  so  many  young  gentle- 
men have  promised  to  be  on  hand,  and  Ballenberg's  services 
are  engaged  for  the  month.  Although  a  good  many  of  the 
habitues  have  left,  quite  a  number  remain,  among  them  the 
Tevises,  Hookers,  Bonynges,  Robert  Bowies,  and  Willie 
Howards.  Charming  Mrs.  Jewett  has  also  gone  down  for  a 
visit.  Before  her  departure  she  gave  last  week  a  delight- 
ful "  ladies'  lunch  party  " — that  form  of  entertainment  so 
dear  to  the  old  Californian — at  the  Maison  Dore'e,  similar  to 
the  one  she  gave  there  last  year.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Field  was  the 
guest  in  whose  honor  both  parties  were  given.  I  heard  from 
one  of  the  ladies  that  the  exquisite  bouquets  presented  to 
each  guest  were  accompanied  by  hand-painted  holders — a 
most  pretty  and  original  idea,  serving  as  a  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental  souvenir.  In  town,  dinners  have  been  the  favor- 
ite mode  of  entertainment.  The  distinguished  tourists,  Gov- 
ernors Crittenden  and  Murray  were  the  motif  for  several. 
Mrs.  Judge  Thornton,  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  Mrs.  Hearst 
each  gave  one.  The  latter  a  most  elaborate  affair ;  the 
party  was  also  treated  by  the  hostess  to  a  sail  on  the  bay,  and 
visit  to  the  different  army  forts,  which  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  General  Schofield.  Mrs.  Ashe  gave  a  diner 
a  adieu  to  the  young  couple  (her  son  Porter  and  his  wife), 
who  have  now  gone  on  a  tortr  of  Europe,  taking  with  them, 
as  compagnondu  voyage,  Miss  Linie  Ashe.  The  young  lady 
will  be  greatly  missed  from  fashionable  circles,  as,  during 
the  past  winter,  her  charming  manners  made  her  universally 
popular  ;  but  society  may  be  somewhat  consoled  for  her  loss 
in  the  fact  that  a  younger  sister,  Miss  Millie,  will  de'but  this 
winter,  who  will  doubtless  ably  fill  Miss  Linie's  vacant  place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie  Ashe,  who  came  down  from  Stockton  to 
say  goodbye,  have  remained  for  a  short  visit  to  the  mater- 
nal home,  on  Sacramento  Street.  Another  member  of  the 
family,  young  Gaston,  who  left  for  Harvard  last  week,  was 
complimented  by  a  dinner  at  the  Maison  Dore'e  given  by  his 
associates  of  the  Hazel  Club.  San  Rafael  has  been  unusu- 
ally lively  of  late.  Lawn-tennis,  which  is  literally  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  little  village,  has  formed  the  chief  amuse- 
ment, and  as  great  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  different 
matches  by  the  city  friends  of  the  contestants,  the  gather- 
ings on  the  grounds  have  been  brilliant  and  fashionable. 
The  custom,  too,  of  serving  ices  and  lemonade  is  a  charm- 
ing and  most  refreshing  one,  and  makes  the  affair  seem 
more  like  a  garden  party  than  a  club  meeting.  Apropos  of 
garden  parties,  the  Millen  Griffiths  gave  their  initial  enter- 
tainment this  season  in  that  form  a  few  days  ago,  at  their 
pretty  home  in  Ross  Valley  ;  and  their  friends  pronounced 
it  so  great  a  success  that  the  young  ladies  declared  them- 
selves encouraged  to  continue  their  hospitable  efforts.  Mrs. 
Coleman  and  Mrs.  Butterworth  have  each  given  small  par- 
ties— lunches,  both  of  them — to  a  few  city  friends.  So  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Buckwheat  Club  have  returned  to 
town  the  meetings  will  be  discontinued  collectively,  although 
the  ladies  individually  will  have  the  privilege  of  giving  all 
tne  parties  they  may  desire.  The  ladies  at  the  Tamalpais 
have  had  several  little  hops,  but  the  projected  calico  ball 
hangs  fire,  so  to  speak.  They  apparently  fear  that  the  supe- 
rior attractions  offered  in  this  city  during  the  Conclave  will 
have  the  effect  of  depriving  them  of  the  beaux,  and,  without 
partners,  where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  a  calico  party?  The 
sojourners  by  the  banks  of  Lake  Tahoe  are  loud  in  praise  of 
the  delights  of  that  vicinity,  and  the  delicious  trout  to  be  had 
for  the  catching.  The  Haggins  have  made  quite  a  lengthy 
stay  up  there.  The  J.  V.  Colemans  have  left,  and  are  now 
on  an  excursion  up  Mount  Shasta.  At  Belmont,  the  hospi- 
talities are  confined  to  gentlemen  only ;  each  Saturday  Mr. 
Sharon  takes  a  fresh  relay  of  guests  for  the  Sunday's  recrea- 
tion. The  D.  O.  Millses  have  had  a  houseful  of  Eastern 
friends;  and  Fred.  Crocker  and  his  wife  are  also  at  Milbrae, 
where  Mrs.  Fred.'s  mother,  Mrs.  Easton,  makes  her  home. 
Menlo  Park  gayeties  have  languished,  possibly  owing  to  the 
scattering  of  so  many  of  its  "  stand-by's."  The  Eyres  have 
been  off  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  are  still  away  from  home.  The 
Athertons  contemplate  a  visit  to  Monterey,  and  the  Selbys 
are  constantly  at  Mare  Island  with  the  Kempffs.  Major 
Rathbone  does  the  honors  of  the  Palo  Alto  stables  and  track 
to  Eastern  friends  of  Governor  Stanford,  in  h!s  absence, 
and  the  Floods  have  occasional  parties  of  Saturday  guests, 
but,  beyond  this,  nothing  has  been  going  on  since  the  jolli- 
ties of  the  fourth  of  July.  In  fact,  society  at  this  period 
seems  to  be  in  the  state  called  by  farmers  "between  hay  and 
grass,"  and  in  no  place  steady  in  its  festivities.  It  seems  as 
though  the  wedding  so  confidently  reported  as  on  the  eve  of 
accomplishment  in  New  York,  between  a  California  heiress 
and  a  distinguished  foreigner,  has  either  been  postponed 
temporarily  or  sine  die,  as  one  of  the  parties  is  in  town  at 
present,  and  the  other  is  speeding  over  the  broad  Atlantic 
toward  the  continental  capitals.  Mervin  Donahue  is  in 
the  city  again,  and  soon,  no  doubt,  the  gay  wedding  so 
long  looked  for  here  will  come  at  last.  Rumor  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  things  matrimonial,  that  although  Miss  Bessie  Sedg- 
wick has  returned  to  us  once  more,  she  will  make  a  second 
flitting  ere  long,  this  time  to  stay.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
ci'  return  from  Monterey,  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  has  been  visit- 
Hvesin  Lakeportin  company  with  her  niece.  Miss  Denning, 


recently  arrived  from  the  East.  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  since  return- 
ing from  Del  Monte,  last  week,  has  assisted  in  entertaining  a  party  of 
Eastern  tourists.  Governor  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Crittenden,  of  Missouri, 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Murray,  of  Utah,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  Phillips  and 
daughter  Hortense,  of  Kansas  City,  Mayor  T.  O.  Fowler,  of  Jefferson 
City,  J.  E.  Williams,  of  St.  John,  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss  Ada 
Butterfield,  Mrs.  Joe.  Clark,  Mrs.  Dorsey,  and  Willie  Hearst  and  J.  C. 
Follensbee,  were  her  guests  at  dinner  Saturday  evening.  The  exquisite 
appointments  were  in  keeping  with  the  entire  menage.  Mrs.  Judge 
Thornton  returned  from  her  country  seat  in  Contra  Costa  to  also  con- 
tribute toward  their  entertainment,  Governor  Crittenden  being  her 
nephew,  and  half  brother  to  Governor  Murray.  A  dinner  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue  Friday  evening  was  preceded  by  a  drive 
and  breakfast  at  the  Cliff  House,  in  company  with  Governor  Williams, 
who  invited  the  party  Saturday  afternoon — assisted  by  Major  Keeler — 
to  a  sail  around  the  bay,  visiting  Alcatraz,  Angel  Island,  and  other 
posts.  Master  Willie  Hearst  has  been  spending  several  days  with  his 
grandparents,  near  Santa  Clara,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apperson.  Meanwhile 
his  guest  and  college  chum,  J.  C.  Follensbee,  has  been  visiting  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Doctor  Hatch  of  Napa.  Their  proposed  trip  to  Arizona  will 
probably  be  carried  into  effect  this  week,  when  a  season  of  roughing  it 
will  precede  their  return  to  college  duties.  William  Lent  has  returned 
from  the  East,  having  rejoined  his  family  Wednesday.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Brown  are  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  East.  Miss  Trow- 
bridge, since  her  return  from  visiting  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  at  Fruit  Vale,  has 
been  the  guest  of  her  friend  Miss  Katie  Felton,  who,  in  turn,  has  been 
visiting  the  Misses  Moore  of  San  Jose1.  Saturday  Miss  Katie's  aunt, 
Mrs.  Loomis,  entertained  at  her  brother's  residence  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Hermann,  and  Mrs.  Williams.  Miss  Belle  Eyre,  since  her  return  from 
Tahoe,  has  been  visiting  in  Napa.  The  success  of  James  V.  Coleman's 
piscatorial  efforts  at  Tahoe  has  determined  him  to  try  his  success  on  the 
Cloud,  whither  he,  in  company  with  his  wife,  supplied  with  a  com- 
plete camping  outfit,  departed  Monday  for  a  month  in  the  Shasta 
region.  Joe  Grant  will  remain  with  them  as  their  guest  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Hon.  W.  W.  Foote  left  Wednesday  also  for  Shasta.  Henry 
Villard  and  party  will  visit  San  Francisco  after  assisting  at  the  opening 
ceremonies  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Judge  Denson,  whose 
family  are  at  present  in  Santa  Cruz  for  the  month  oi  August,  will  leave 
lor  Oregon  in  time  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  Miss  Bessie  Sedg- 
wick arrived  from  the  East  Monday.  Mrs.  Nat.  Broughton  and  daugh- 
ter have  returned  to  the  Grand,  after  having  varied  their  sojourn  at 
their  Vacaville  ranch  by  a  visit  at  the  several  places  of  summer  resort. 
Baron  Schroeder,  who  has  recendy  fallen  heir  to  a  large  estate  abroad, 
came  up  Thursday  from  his  southern  ranch,  to  consult  with  his  lawyers 
in  relation  to  his  coming  in  possession  of  it.  The  garrison  at  Mare 
Island  is  awakening  to  festivities,  from  the  fact  of  the  return  of  society 
people  to  the  city.  Among  the  young  ladies  visiting  the  island  at  pres- 
ent are  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  Miss  Blair,  and  Miss  Lillie  Harrison.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rose,  who  have  been  spending  a  couple  of  weeks 
with  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvinzi  Hayward,  left  Tuesday  for  a 
trip  to  the  Geysers.  Mrs.  James  Withington  is  still  with  her  parents  in 
New  York,  and  will  probably  remain  until  fall.  Mrs.  General  Barnes 
returned  with  her  family  from  her  Monterey  visit  Monday.  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral Turnbull  and  family  still  remain.  Captain  Taylor  and  family  re- 
turned from  there  Monday.  Mrs.  Good  and  daughter  left  for  Del 
Monte  Thursday.  Henry  Howard,  formerly  of  the  British  legation  in 
this  city,  leaves  shortly  for  Guatemala,  having  been  apointed  English 
minister  there.  The  Stetsons  are  again  at  home,  entertaining  in  a  quiet 
way  ;  Thursday  was  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  to  a  number  of 
young  lady  friends  ;  music  and  dancing  wound  up  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment Society  will  greatly  miss  two  ot  their  number,  Lieutenants 
Price  and  Harlow,  who  left  for  West  Point  this  week  to  report  for  a 
change  of  duly.  Doctor  William  Lawler  was  in  London  the  last  of 
July.  Mrs.  Maynard  and  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  having  left 
there  about  that  time,  the  early  fall,  in  all  probability,  will  see  them  at 
home  again.  Mrs.  Jos.  T.  Gleson  and  family  have  returned  to  their 
Oakland  home — the  former  Latham  place.  Also  Doctor  Tucker  and 
family  are  about  settled  in  theirs — the  Williams  residence.  The  inter- 
est oi  the  Episcopal  element  is  at  present  concentrated  upon  the  ar- 
rangements being  made  regarding  their  garden  party  and  lete  at  the 
Mission,  in  aid  of  the  "  Old  Ladies'  Home  "  building  fund.  With  the 
inducements  of  lawn-tennis,  dancing  (music  being  volunteered  by  the 
Presidio  band),  and  an  appetizing  collation,  the  ladies  hope  to  so  augment 
their  fund  as  to  materially  aid  them  in  breaking  ground  for  their  new 
quarters.  General  Sherman,  visiting  the  Department  of  the  Columbia, 
will,  without  doubt,  visit  the  city  during  the  coming  Conclave  ;  in  com- 
pany with  him,  during  bis  tour  of  inspecting  the  frontier  forts,  are 
Chief-Justice  Waite,  Senator  Edmunds,  Judge  Horace  Gray  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  General  Altred  H.  Terry,  the  hero  of  Fort  Fisher, 
f  he  Presidential  party  passed  through  Ogden  last  Saturday,  en  route 
to  the  Yellowstone  ;  they  are  enjoying  the  trip  hugely  ;  traveling  in  a 
special  car,  they  make  no  stoppages,  but  for  coal  and  water.  The  as- 
sertion that  they  may  visit  this  coast  has  been  contradicted.  The  party 
consists  of,  besides  the  President,  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan,  Secretary 
Lincoln,  Judge  Rollins,  Senator  Vest  and  son,  General  Stager,  Sur- 
geon Forward,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Colonel  Rhoydan.  Hon.  Eugene  Sulli- 
van, Collector  of  the  Port,  is  at  present  visiting  his  son,  John  Davis,  at 
Oakville,  Napa ;  his  trip  to  Virginia,  visiting  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sena- 
tor Jones,  materially  aided  his  convalescence.  Chief-Justice  Morrison's 
protracted  illness  may  require  him  to  give  up  his  official  position.  He 
is  still  at  Monterey,  and  is  able  to  enjoy  dining  out  occasionally. 
The  Fair  residence  on  Pine  Sireet  is  undergoing  renovation  ;  Mrs.  Fair 
and  her  daughters  will  remain  at  the  Palace,  to  resume  occupancy  upon 
its  completion.  Mrs.  Mathew  Crooks  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Gonzales, 
have  setded  down  to  home-life  at  their  residence  on  Sutter  Street.  The 
Tiffanys  returned  to  town  this  week  from  their  sojourn  at  Haywards. 
Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  supplemented  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Joe  Eastland  at 
Monterey  by  one  at  San  Jose\  and  later  at  San  Rafael  Miss  Tot  Cut- 
ter has  been  entertaining  her  friend.  Miss  Laura  Pike,  at  Los  Medinos 
lor  the  past  month.  The  George  Lows  returned  to  San  Rafael  Monday 
from  a  season  at  Napa  Soda  Springs.  They  are  at  the  Tamalpais.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Lewis  will  not  return  to  his  pastoral  duties  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  till  September  ;  he  will  occupy  his  old 
pulpit  at  Sl  Luke's.  Robert  Hastings  and  wife  were  last  week  in  Sui- 
sun,  visiting  his  interests  in  that  locality,  among  them  Green  Valley 
Falls.  A  family  reunion  at  the  Parrott  mansion  at  San  Mateo  preceded 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick's  trip  to  Tahoe ;  a  visit  to  bis  landed 
estates  in  Scotland,  a  subsequent  continental  tour,  a  sojourn  in  London 
for  the  season,  and  a  return  to  California  are  in  immediate  contemplation. 
Notable  among  the  guests  at  present  at  Yosemite  are  the  Comte  de 
Mailly-Nele  and  the  Viscomte  de  Boril.  Saturday  the  lawn-tennis 
interest  at  San  Rafael  was  rather  divided.  Both  the  San  Rafael  and 
Lotus  Club  grounds  were  occupied,  the  interest,  however,  concentrating 
in  the  game  at  the  San  Rafael,  in  which  Miss  Flora  Low,  Dollie  KitUe, 
and  Mrs.  Klein  carried  off  the  honors,  while  Messrs.  Newhall,  Polos- 
tri,  Nicholson,  Steuart,  Harry  May  and  Hall,  also  Lieutenant  Payson 
and  Mr.  McGown,  were  the  gentlemen  who  engaged.  Among  the 
other  social  events  of  the  week  at  San  Rafael  was  the  luncheon  Friday 
at  Mr.  William  T.  Coleman's.  A  more  brilliant  assemblage  of  ladies 
has  not  congregated  during  the  season  for  any  occasion.  In  floral  dec- 
oration, costuming,  and  delicate  viands,  the  occasion  was  one  of  note. 
The  season  for  weddings  seems  to  have  lulled  for  the  time  being,  though 
several  in  prospect  promise  us  a  stir  in  the  fashionable  world.  The 
wedding  ot  General  Frisbec's  daughter,  Miss  Sarah,  to  Mr.  Joseph  La 
Motte  Morgan,  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  in  the  arch- 
bishop's private  chapel  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  followed  by  a  civil 
marriage  at  noon,  a  wedding-breakfast  succeeding  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  lather.  On  account  of  the  recent  bereavement  of  the  family 
only  the  immediate  Iriends  assisted,  among  them  General  Porfirio  Diaz 
and  wife,  whose  presents  to  the  bride  were  elegant  in  the  extreme.  The 
bride  will  continue  her  residence  in  Mexico,  a  beautiful  house  in  the 
Calle  de  Empedradillo  being  in  readiness  for  her  reception.  The  en- 
gagement af  Mr.  Dana  Harmon,  son  of  John  B.  Harmon,  of  Oakland, 
to  Miss  H.  H.  Summerfield  has  been  announced  in  the  morning  papers  ; 
also  that  of  Mr.  William  M.  Fisher  Jr.  to  Miss  Agnes  Lepshon.  George 
F.  Parsons  arrived  Wednesday  on  important  business  lrom  the  East. 
He  will  remain  several  weeks,  and  will  then  return  permanently. 
Mrs.  Maynard  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  have  left  Lon- 
don for  a  short  trip  to  Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  They  will  return 
to  Paris  and  sail  for  home  on  the  Servia,  October  13th.  Mr.  Maynard 
will  meet  them  in  New  Vork  The  engagement  is  announced  by  the 
papers  of  Miss  Lottie  Walker,  of  El  Dorado  County,  and  Alfred  Ot 


Bradley,  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  George  O.  KUbourne  and  daughter 
are  still  in  Alameda.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Faull  and  family  returned  last  Satur- 
day from  Lytton  Springs.  Owing  to  continued  ill  health,  however, 
Mrs.  Faull  has  postponed  her  house-opening,  and  will  not  receive  on 
Tuesdays,  as  heretofore.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds  and  children  (with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Jeannette,  who  returned  from  Monterey  about  two 
weeks  ago) ,  returned  from  Lytton  Springs  last  Monday,  and  intend 
giving  several  parties  during  the  coming  winter. 


The  Conclave. 
There  are  now  over  a  thousand  Knights  Templars  in  and  around  the 
city  who  have  lately  arrived  from  the  East,  and  from  a  count  of  the 
Commanderies  now  on  their  way  liither.it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
over  five  thousand  visiting  Knights  present  during  the  Conclave  week. 
On  Tuesday  Grand  Commander  Perkins  sent  President  Arthur  a  tele- 
gram inviting  him  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  ;  but  his  acceptance 
is  doubtful.  The  various  State  Commanderies  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters in  different  halls  throughout  the  city.  The  Marysville  Commandery, 
No.  7,  intends  giving  a  grand  banquet  on  one  day  of  the  Conclave  week. 
Over  two  hundred  invitations  will  be  issued  to  representative  Knights. 
This  Commandery  has  raised  a  fund  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
in  the  celebration.  Next  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant,  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars are  requested  to  repair  in  full  regalia  to  the  Oakland  ferry  depot, 
to  receive  and  escort  to  headquarters  Sir  Benjamin  Dean,  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Knights  Templars  of  the  United  States.  Among  other  feat- 
ures of  the  Conclave  will  be  excursions  to  different  places  of  interest 
throughout  the  S:ate. 


In  the  case  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Montgomery  Bryant,  of 
the  army,  recently  on  trial  before  a  general  court-martial  in 
this  city,  we  have  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinions 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  public  journals  to  interfere  with  or  prej- 
udice issues  submitted  for  the  action  of  legal  tribunals.  But 
now  that  the  court  has  concluded  the  trial,  we  claim  the 
right  of  criticising  some  features  presented  in  the  conduct  of 
the  case.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  attempts  to  manu- 
facture public  opinion  through  the  newspapers,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individuals,  and  ridiculing  the  acts  of  the  court, 
were  apparent.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
case  against  the  accused  was  made  at  Department  Head- 
quarters on  account  of  reprehensible  conduct  at  more  than 
one  of  the  posts  commanded  by  him.  As  a  rule,  the  press  is 
not  slow  to  deal  unsparingly  with  the  army  when  an  indi- 
vidual in  it  deserves  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Lately  there 
have  been  numerous  cases  of  this  kind,  principally  among 
the  higher  officers  of  the  service.  The  subjects  of  this  mis- 
conduct are  of  no  value  to  the  Government,  a  burden  to  the 
tax-payer,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  profession.  When,  how- 
ever, the  respectable  portion  of  the  service  can  no  longer 
bear  the  weight  and  worthlessness  of  these  officers,  and 
bring  them  up  with  a  round  turn,  some  of  the  daily  journals 
show  their  inconsistency.  These  delinquents  think  the  army 
is  made  for  them,  and  that  the  people  are  forced  to  their 
maintenance,  and  in  keeping  with  their  disreputable  conduct 
usually  employ  some  one  who  cheapens  the  profession  of 
law  to  help  them  throw  mud  upon  well-behaved  people,  and 
manufacture  sentiment  outside  of  the  court-room  and  through 
the  press.  As  to  the  case  of  Colonel  Bryant,  it  is  shown 
that  this  is  not  his  first  offense  and  trial  by  his  brother  of- 
ficers for  gross  misconduct.  The  records  of  the  court,  and 
the  principal  witnesses  before  it,  have  not  been  fairly  rep- 
resented. These  gentlemen  are  known  to  be  officers  of  long 
service,  sobriety,  and  integrity,  and  the  proceedings  by  no 
means  justify  the  aspersions  made  against  them  in  journal- 
istic paragraphs  of  late.  It  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  note 
to  those  interested  that  these  newspaper  sentiments  are  of 
the  same  tenor  as  those  appearing  during  the  trial  of  Lieu- 
tenant O'Connell  last  year,  and  whose  sentence  of  dismissal 
was  richly  deserved.  Then,  as  now,  the  record  and  charac- 
ter of  prosecuting  witnesses  were  incorrectly  given.  One 
feature  of  the  trial  which  we  remarked  was  the  fact,  as  shown 
during  its  proceedings,  that  a  young  officer  became  a  tale- 
bearer from  the  officers'  mess,  and  others,  which  resulted  in 
much  of  the  trouble  involved.  We  should  say  that  sort  of 
thing  hardly  savors  of  that  esprit  de  corps  which  is  supposed 
to  characterize  the  gentlemen  of  our  service. 


The  Post  of  Berlin  says  that  Bismarck's  wonderful  political 
career  grew  from  a  very  trifling  circumstance.  It  was  in 
August  of  1851  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  legation  at 
Frankfort.  Prince  Guillaume,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia, halted  there,  and  took  him  among  his  escort  when  going 
from  Frankfort  to  Mayence,  where  a  grand  review  was  to  be 
held.  Military  etiquette  is  exceeding  strict  in  Germany. 
However,  it  was  so  hot  in  the  royal  car  that  every  officer  and 
the  prince  himself  loosened  their  uniforms.  On  arriving  in 
Mayence  the  distinguished  party  were  to  be  met  at  the  rail- 
road station  by  troops  under  arms.  The  Crown  Prince  but- 
toned up  again  his  uniform,  but  he  forgot  one  button.  Fortu- 
nately, as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  car,  Bismarck,  always 
on  the  alert,  saw  the  awful  infringement  ot  soldierly  etiquette, 
and  rushing  to  Guillaume,  "  Oh  !  prince,"  he  said,  "  what 
were  you  going  to  do?"  and,  forgetting  that  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  touch  a  royal  personage,  he  forced  the  refractory 
button  into  its  proper  place.  The  prince  thanked  the  diplo- 
matic young  man  who  had  been  so  rigorous,  and  whose 
name  and  features  were  now  fixed  in  his  memory.  Hence 
the  brilliant  fortune  of  the  "  Iron  Chancellor."  Why  not? 
Did  not  poor,  humble  Jacques  Laffitte,  son  of  a  carpenter, 
pick  up  a  pin  in  the  yard  ot  Perregaux,  the  rich  banker,  and 
make  out  of  it  a  fortune  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  carries  a  horse-chestnut  in  his 
pocket  as  a  protection  against  rheumatism.  That's  first  rate, 
too,  but  he  ought  to  have  a  lucky  stone  out  of  a  sheep's  head 
in  his  pocket,  if  he  wants  to  win  anything  when  he  plays 
keeps. — Butdette. 

An  Eastern  paper  says  that  Peck,  of  the  Milwaukee  Sun, 
receives  a  larger  yearly  income  from  his  newspaper  work 
than  Emerson  realized  during  his  entire  life.  Emerson,  how- 
ever, was  not  obliged  to  live  in  Milwaukee. 


A  new  novel  is  entitled  "  A  Foolish  Virgin."  Probably 
she  didn't  find  out  till  she  tried  it  that  it  is  the  usual  thing 
for  a  freckles  lotion  to  take  the  skin  along  with  the  freckles. 


An  Iowa  family  gave  a  tramp  a  dinner,  and  the  tramp 
gave  the  family  the  smallpox.  Don't  blame  the  poor  man  ; 
perhaps  that  was  all  he  had  to  give, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


A  SUCCULENT    DINNER. 


And  How  we  Prepared  it  Jointly   to  Inaugurate  a  French  Flat. 


"  Yes,  they  have  gone  to  housekeeping  in  a  flat,"  said 
Gourmet,  "and  they  are  babes  and  sucklings  as  regards 
housekeeping." 

"  Let  us  give  them  a  send-off,"  cried  I;  "invite  them  to 
invite  us  to  dinner,  and  we  will  give  them  of  the  fruits  of  our 
experience." 

"  A  good  idea,"  said  Gourmet,  thoughtfully,  "  but  let  it  be 
a  picnic  instead  of  a  dinner." 

"  A  picnic  ?  "  I  remarked,  inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  a  picnic.  You  see,  we  will  reverse  the  usual  order 
of  things.  We  will  invite  ourselves  to  the  house  ;  we  will 
bring  our  own  materials  ;  we  will  make  the  master  and  mis- 
tress the  guests  ;  we  will  turn  the  servants  out  of  the  house; 
and  we  will  cook  our  own  dinner." 

"  But,"  said  I,  a  trifle  dubiously,  "  I  know  you  are  a  gour- 
met, Gourmet,  but  can  you  cook?" 

"  Can  I  cook  ?  "  he  replied,  witheringly.  "  Why,  there  was 
a  grand  chef,  a  cordon  bleu,  spoiled,  when  1  was  put  into 
business.     I  often  sigh  now  for  the  saucepan  and  broiler." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  glad  one  of  us  can  cook.  I 
do  bethink  me  that  the  last  time  I  cooked  was  when  I  was 
one  of  a  camping  party,  and  my  reign  lasted  but  for  a 
day.  When  the  rest  of  the  boys  got  home,  tired  and  hungry, 
the  repast  I  served  was  of  such  elaborate  badness  that,  hun- 
gry as  they  were,  they  revolted.  They  even  threatened  to 
throw  me  into  the  creek." 

"If  they  had  done  so,  it  would  not  have  been  an  unmixed 
evil,"  replied  Gourmet,  "aside  from  the  possible  injury  to 
the  fish." 

To  his  bad  joke  I  made  no  reply.  But  this  was  the  inter- 
view which  led  to  our  cooperative  dinner.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  this  was  no  "surprise  party."  The  master  and 
mistress  were  duly  informed  of  the  contemplated  picnic. 
Those  who  attempt  to  "  surprise  "  people  by  invading  their 
houses  are  fools  and  blind. 

The  number  of  guests  was  seven.  Or  rather,  to  be  accu- 
rate, the  number  of  guests  was  one,  for  we  decided  to  im- 
press the  master  of  the  house  into  service  as  Tapster,  leav- 
ing the  chatelaine  as  the  only  Guest.  She  was  forbidden  to 
do  anything  whatever  ;  she  was  ordered  to  assume  her  best 
frock,  and  to  crown  herself  with  a  turban  and  ostrich  plumes, 
like  Cruikshank's  dowagers.  Then,  seated  on  an  ottoman  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  she  was  to  receive  the  admiration  of 
her  slaves. 

I  was  chosen  as  "Butler,"  by  reason,  I  think,  of  a  certain 
flabby  dignity  I  possess,  not  unlike  that  of  the  magnificent 
menials  who  rule  our  cellars  and  tables.  I  resurrected  a  buff 
waistcoat  I  had  worn  ages  ago,  and  which  fitted  me  more  in- 
timately than  it  used  to.  My  own  coats  fit  me,  which  butlers' 
never  do,  so  I  borrowed  a  swallow-tailed  coat  from  a  friend 
whose  figure  is  cast  in  a  different  mold  from  mine,  and  as 
the  misfit  was  a  careful  one,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  looked 
not  unlike  a  butler.  I  also  wore  a  pair  of  white  cotton 
gloves,  the  fingers  of  which  protruded  over  the  ends  of  my 
own.  Altogether,  without  any  conceit,  I  think  I  was  rather 
a  striking  figure. 

Gourmet  attired  himself  in  a  cook's  apron  and  cap.  He 
began  a  careful  survey  of  the  kitchen,  and  as  he  made  imme- 
diate requisitions  upon  the  Butler  for  large  quantities  of 
beer  and  claret  to  slake  his  thirst  while  cooking,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  showed  signs  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  duties  of  a  cook. 

The  task  of  the  "  Tapster "  was  undefined.  His  duties 
were  not  clear  in  my  own  mind,  but  as  he  was  under  my  or- 
ders as  Butler,  I  at  once  set  him  to  work  washing  bottles,  on 
the  principle  of  those  worthy  sea  captains  who  put  the  crew 
at  scraping  chain  cables. 

The  "  Waiter"  was  a  flaxen  Saxon,  noted  for  his  strictness 
with  his  servants,  and  for  being  a  perfect  martinet  in  his  own 
dining-room.  Him  therefore  I  ordered  to  set  the  table,  and 
abused  him  violently  for  his  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion, which  were  very  many.  When  I  caught  him  setting 
out  the  plates  cold  I  ordered  him  to  at  once  gather  them  up 
and  warm  them,  with  a  short  and  sharp  lecture  on  the  igno- 
rance displayed.  The  melon,  too,  failed  to  make  its  appear 
ance  after  the  soup,  as  I  had  directed.  To  my  stern  inquiries 
as  to  its  absence  he  replied  that  he  "forgot."  I  then  delivered 
the  flaxen  Saxon  a  reprimand  which  I  flatter  myself  he  will 
remember.  It  was  modeled  on  one  I  had  heard  him  make 
himself. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Waiter  to  talk  back  to 
the  Butler.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  he  revenged  him- 
self upon  me,  later  on,  by  frequently  removing  my  plate  be- 
fore I  had  finished,  under  the  plea  of  excessive  zeal  in  his 
duties.  This  happened  several  times,  and  I  still  think  with 
regret  of  a  certain  caviare  sandwich,  which  I  had  but  partially 
consumed,  and  which  he  stealthily  removed  while  I  was  de- 
canting some  claret. 

The  Waiter  nearly  got  into  trouble  at  one  time,  by  incau- 
tiously attempting  to  give  the'cook  some  advice  concerning 
the  omission  of  milk  from  clam  soup.  Cooks  are  notoriously 
irritable,  and  after  a  short  colloquy  the  impertinent  Waiter 
came  flying  out  of  the  kitchen  as  if  shot  from  a  gun.  It  was 
only  with  great  difficulty  that  I  could  induce  him  to  return  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 

The  next  in  the  list  was  the  "  Professor."  This  person 
plays  the  piano.  He  was  therefore  invited  for  the  purpose 
of  regaling  us  with  sweet  music  between  the  courses.  He 
was  informed  that  if  this  were  done  satisfactorily  his  dinner 
would  be  sent  out  to  him,  but  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  rest  of  us.  I  regret  to  say 
that  the  Professor  was  a  partial  failure,  his  appetite  being 
notoriously  large,  involving  his  incessant  eating,  so  that  we 
had  little  or  no  music  during  dinner.  This  person  was  also 
guilty,  when  the  "  toasted  angels  "  came  on,  of  the  gross  lib- 
erty of  seating  himself  at  table  with  us,  under  pretense  that 
he  was  not  getting  a  "fair  deal."  The  mendacious  nature  of 
this  assertion  may  be  readily  divined  when  I  remark  that  he 
stole  two  of  my  angels  while  I  was  engaged  in  decanting 
claret. 

The  attire  of  the  Professor  was  peculiar.  He  was  clad  in 
a  swallow-tailed  coat  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  black 
galligaskins  ;  a  bald  front  and  long  yellow  wig  adorned  his 
head,  and  a  pair  of  green  goggles  lent  beauty  to  his  inex- 


pressive countenance.  When  the  Professor  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  got  out  of  his  cab,  a  trio  of  young  ladies,  who 
were  loitering  on  their  front  stoop  some  doors  below,  and 
who  had  viewed  the  appearance  of  Gourmet  and  myself  with 
astonishment  not  unmingled  with  concern,  were  almost  de- 
prived of  speech  and  motion.  I  noticed  them,  as  I  received 
the  Professor  at  the  door,  and  if  they  observed  the  solemn 
Butler  to  wink  at  the  prettiest,  she  may  set  it  down  to  a  nerv- 
ous contraction  of  the  left  eyelid. 

The  remaining  convive  was  the  "  Influential  Journalist." 
We  had  allotted  no  particular  station  to  the  Influential  Jour- 
nalist, and  hence  he  imagined  his  only  duty  was  to  lend  dig- 
nity to  the  gathering.  When  I  perceived  this  infringement 
upon  my  prerogative,  I  at  once  set  the  Influential  Journalist 
to  cleaning  fish. 

I  may  remark  that  I  have  rarely  seen  a  sight  which  more 
impressed  me,  in  various  ways,  than  the  Influential  Journalist 
focusing  his  powerful  intellect  upon  the  cleaning  and  bon- 
ing of  fish.  I  never  before  knew  any  subject  upon  which  a 
journalist  was  not  thoroughly  informed,  yet  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  state  that  the  Influential  Journalist  displayed  the 
most  lamentable  ignorance  concerning  the  anatomy  of  the 
anchovy.  Another  painful  feature  concerning  his  initiation 
was  that  he  looked  with  dark  suspicion  upon  the  product  of 
his  fertile  fingers,  and  absolutely  refused  at  table  to  partake 
of  the  anchovy  sandwiches  which  he  had  himself  built  under 
the  direction  of  myself  and  Gourmet. 

I  might  as  well  give  here  the  "  carte  du  jour."  This,  by 
the  way,  was  no  common  affair.  It  was  elaborately  imprinted, 
and  the  fair  Guest  had  with  cunning  hand  surrounded  it 
with  devices  quaint  and  graceful.  These  were  supposed  to 
be  germane  to  the  various  recipients.  For  instance,  that  of 
the  Influential  Journalist  bore  at  the  top  a  lightly  clad  but 
charming  young  woman  in  a  swing.  Mine,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  bedecked  with  skulls.  Why  skulls  ?  I  do  not  like 
skulls.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  like  light— that  is  to  say,  I 
do  like  charming  young  women. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  quaint  devices  of  the  cartes.  Yet 
I  can  not.  But  failing  that,  I  can  at  least  give  the  list  of  the 
good  things  themselves  : 

"  He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight  let  him  depart.— Henry  V., 
a.  iv,  s.  j. 

Clam  Soup. 

"But  his  neat  cooking,  he  cut  our  roots  in  characters,  and  sauced  our 

broths." — Cymbeline,  a,  iv,  s.  2. 

Anchovy  Sandwiches.  Caviare  Sandwiches. 

"Item,   anchovies,   and  sack. — /.      "  Caviare  to  the  general. " — Ham- 
Henry  IK,  a.  ii,  s.  4,  let,  a,  ii,  s.  2. 

POMPANO  EN  CAISSES. 

"  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." 
— Macbeth,  a.  i,  s.  7. 

Toasted  Angels. 

"  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or  if  not,  an  earthly  paragon." — Cymbeline, 

a.  Hi,  s.  6. 

Potatoes  Lyonnaise.  Corn  au  Gratin. 

"Let   the   sky   rain    potatoes." —     "  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou 
Merry  Wives,  a.  v,  s,  5.  shalt  have  cramps." —  Tempest, 

a.  i,  s.  2. 

Porterhouse   Steaks. 

"  What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard  ? — a  dish  that  I  do  love 

to  feed  upon." — Taming  of  Shrew,  a.  iv,  s.j. 

Romaine  Salad. 

"  We  may  pick  a  thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on  such  another  herb." 

— Alls  Well,  a.  iv,  s.  5. 

Lemon  Souffle. 

"  And  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the  sweet  of  the  night." — //. 

Henry  IV.,  a.  iv,  s.  ?. 

Coffee. 

"  Now  we  sit  to  chat  as  well  as  eat." — Taming  of  Shrew,  a.  v,  s.  2, 

Cheese. 

"  Why,  my  cheese,  my  digestion." — Troil.  and  Cres.,  a,  ii,  s.  j, 

"Iwillfetchyouatoothpicker.now,  "Good  wine  is  a  good,  familiar 

from  the  farthest  inch  of  Asia."  creature,  if  it  be  well  used. — 

— Much  Ado    About  Nothing,  Othello,  a.  ii,  s.  J. 
a.  ii,  s,  1. 

I  need  not  give  the  details  of  preparing  the  various  dishes. 
Clam  soup  is,  of  course,  a  simple  concoction,  requiring  but 
little  skill,  yet  even  the  preparation  of  this  was  interfered 
with  by  the  meddlesome  person  who  officiated  as  Waiter. 
The  "  hors  d'ceuvres,"  of  course,  were  simple,  consisting,  as 
you  see,  of  anchovy  and  caviare  sandwiches.  They  were 
much  admired.  The  "  pompano  en  caisses  "  were  lovingly 
laid  away  with  their  dainty  envelopes,  tenderly  cooked,  and 
voraciously  eaten.  The  event  of  the  evening,  however,  was 
the  appearance  of  the  "  toasted  angels."  These  birds  are, 
perhaps,  strange  to  many.  Their  foundation  is  the  oyster. 
The  oyster  is  first  shelled  ;  then  tissue-like  strips  of  pork,  or, 
if  it  can  be  procured,  fine  Irish  bacon,  are  wrapped  around 
the  oyster,  he  having  been  first  carefully  endossed  with  salt, 
led  pepper,  and  lime  juice.  I  applied  the  pepper.  The 
judicious  yet  graceful  manner  in  which  I  performed  this  op- 
eration attracted  the  encomiums  of  the  assembly.  The 
angels  were  then  placed  upon  a  wire  broiler,  and  committed 
to  the  fire.  The  result  was  heavenly.  I  think  I  may  say 
without  egotism  that  my  experience  and  advice  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  this  course.  I  had  prepared  them 
once  or  twice  before  in  conjunction  with  the  Waiter,  and  we 
were  forced  to  admit  that  ours  were  much  better  than  Gour- 
met's. 

The  Lyonnaise  potatoes  need  no  mention,  further  than  that 
they  were  Lyonnaise  potatoes,  and  not  the  greasy  slabs 
which  so  often  masquerade  under  that  name.  The  "  corn 
au  gratin  "  is  first  cousin  to  that  delicious  dish  which  South- 
ern matrons  so  cunningly  confection  under  the  name  of 
"  corn  pudding."  The  corn  is  boiled,  then  hulled,  and  placed 
in  a  deep  dish.  With  it  is  mingled  a  judicious  modicum  of 
green  peppers.  Lots  of  butter  (you  can't  put  too  much  but- 
ter) is  then  added,  and  over  all  is  placed  a  layer  of  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  It  is  placed  in  the  oven,  and  baked  until 
its  top  is  turned  a  delicate  brown.  It  is  then  eaten,  and 
there  is  never  any  left. 

The  steaks  were  royal  steaks.  They  were  eight  inches 
thick,  and  they  weighed  fourteen  pounds.  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  was  deprived  of  my  second  installment  by  my  too- 
zealous  Waiter,  who  removed  it  while  I  was  engaged  in  open- 
ing some  champagne. 


I  happened  into  the  kitchen  at  this  time,  and  found  the 
Influential  Journalist  engaged  in  wrestling  with  the  batter 
for  the  lemon  souffle;.  There  was  an  expression  of  despair 
upon  his  finely  molded  features,  yet  I  noticed  with  much 
pleasure  that  his  massive  brain  had  evolved  at  once  that 
expedient  known  to  the  female  mind  for  ages — to  wit,  scratch- 
ing your  nose  with  your  elbow  when  your  hands  are  covered 
with  dough.  I  complimented  the  Influential  Journalist  on 
his  skill  as  a  pie-wrestler,  but  he  received  my  remarks  with 
a  hollow  groan.  He  informed  me  in  a  whisper  that  he  would 
run  away  were  he  not  afraid  of  the  Cook.  This  functionary 
was  gradually  being  worked  up  to  a  culinary  delirium.  He 
had  consumed  by  actual  count  two  bottles  of  claret  and  four 
of  beer,  and  he  was  dangerous.  He  even  dared  to  pooh- 
pooh  at  some  suggestion  advanced  by  Me. 

The  lemon  pasty  was  made,  it  was  decorated  with  a  fair 
white  coating  of  souffle',  it  was  embossed  with  the  monogram 
of  the  Guest  in  parti  colored  paste.  At  this  moment  the 
pleasing  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  Guest  sitting  alone 
at  the  table,  with  all  the  other  functionaries  in  the  kitchen 
watching  with  intense  interest  the  application  of  the  mono- 
gram to  the  souffle'.  It  was  done  by  means  of  a  paper  funnel. 
The  Guest  was  being  slowly  consumed  by  curiosity,  as  by  a 
slow  fire,  yet  she  was  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  kitchen. 

At  this  point  I  discovered  a  fact  previously  unknown  to 
me.  It  is  this — that  a  dinner  of  twelve  courses,  for  seven 
people,  requires  a  great  many  plates.  The  Waiter  person 
had  shot  all  the  plates  in  a  pile  into  the  sink.  There  were 
no  more.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  rose  to  the  occasion — 
great  generals  always  do.  I  ordered  the  Waiter  to  wash 
some  plates.  He  refused — he  even  offered  me  bodily  injury. 
What  did  I  do  ?  Could  a  butler  demean  himself  by  enter- 
ing into  a  personal  altercation  with  a  waiter?  Nay,  not  so. 
I  went  to  the  Influential  Journalist.  He  had  just  finished 
removing  the  pie  batter  from  his  hands.  I  at  once  ordered 
him  to  wash  dishes.  He  refused  in  strong  Scotch.  But  the 
Cook  had  overheard  him.  He  turned  his  inflamed  visage 
upon  the  Influential  Journalist,  and,  picking  him  up,  waved 
him  around  bis  head  several  times.  When  the  Influential 
Journalist  recovered  his  wind  and  his  legs,  he  was  docile, 
though  somewhat  saddened.  He  now  washed  large  quanti- 
ties of  plates  without  a  murmur. 

Our  coffee  was  prepared  upon  the  table  by  one  of  those 
Viennese  contrivances,  and  the  Professor  watched  with  in- 
fantile pleasure  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  coffee  from 
the  one  receptacle,  and  its  appearance  in  the  other.  He 
was  so  pleased  with  the  process  that  he  demanded  an  encore, 
and  it  was  given  him.  When  he  had  his  coffee  the  Professor 
announced  his  willingness  to  play,  and  taking  a  large  hunk 
of  bread  and  some  Roquefort  cheese,  in  case  he  got  hungry, 
he  retired  to  the  piano  in  the  adjoining  room.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  he  persisted  in  inflicting  us  with  his  own  com- 
positions instead  of  those  of  better  known  maestri,  we  closed 
the  door  of  communication,  and  were  comparatively  com- 
fortable, hearing  only  the  fortissimo  passages. 

But  the  Cook,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  a  culinary  ecstasy. 
He  wanted  to  keep  on  cooking.  A  certain  enthusiasm,  super- 
engendered  by  beer,  claret,  Chateau  Yquem,  Yellow-Ticket 
Clicquot,  and  various  liqueurs,  and  fomented  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  possessed  him.  He  said  that  he  would  make  a  Welch 
rabbit,  with  some  poached  eggs  on  top — that  it  was  now 
supper  time,  and  we  were  hungry.  Inasmuch  as  the  dinner- 
table  had  not  yet  been  cleared  away,  we  all  protested  that 
we  were  not  hungry.  All,  did  I  say?  Not  so.  For  a  Form 
appeared  at  the  door — a  Form  crowned  with  a  yellow  wig, 
and  a  hungry  look  in  its  eyes. 

It  was  the  Professor. 

"  Not  hungry  ? "  said  or  rather  shrieked  the  Professor, 
"  Not  hungry  ?  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  He  is 
perfectly  right.  We  all  want  some  supper.  Go  ahead — 
make  the  rabbit — I  will  eat  it  myself." 

The  rabbit  was  made.  The  Professor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
It  was  consumed  by  him  and  the  Cook.  I  attempted  it,  but 
alas ! — Gourmet's  hand  had  lost  its  cunning — it  was  the  worst 
thing  I  ever  struck  in  my  life.  I  am  afraid  he  divined  it  by 
my  looks,  for  he  was  about  to  turn  upon  me  and  possibly 
administer  it  forcibly,  when  there  was  an  interruption. 

The  door-bell  rang. 

Had  it  not  been  that  I  feared  being  forced  to  eat  that 
Welch  rabbit,  I  should  have  left  the  door  unanswered.  But 
I  feared  being  poisoned,  and  I  hailed  the  sound  as  heaven- 
se.  t.  I  hastened  to  the  door,  in  pursuance  of  my  duties  as 
butler.  I  opened  it.  I  found  there  two  cool,  correct  call- 
ers, whose  good  breeding  prevented  their  expressing  any 
amazement  at  my  extraordinary  rig.  I  asked  their  names.  I 
took  them  to  the  dining-room.  I  flung  open  the  door  with  a 
bang,  I  announced  them  with  a  roar,  I  ushered  them  into 
the  midst  of  that  terror-stricken  and  motley  assemblage  with 
a  flourish. 

And  then  ? 

Well,  and  then  I  ran  away.  And  the  last  glimpse  I  caught 
of  the  gathering  was  of  the  Professor  endeavoring  to  hide  his 
wig  under  his  coat-tails,  and  assuming  a  sweet  and  simper- 
ing society  smile.  Zulano. 

"  I  have  often  been  asked,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Critic,  "  if 
I  know  whether  the  person  who  signs  herself  '  A  Working 
Girl,'  in  Harper's  Magazine,  is  a  genuine  worker.  '  If  she 
is,'  says  my  questioner,  *  it  seems  strange  that  one  evidently 
well  educated,  and  certainly  with  a  gift  for  writing,  should 
have  to  work  with  her  hands.'  It  is  true,  however,  that  this 
person  is  a  genuine  working  girl,  or  rather  that  she  was,  for 
she  is  now  a  woman  and  a  forewoman.  She  began  just  as 
other  girls  begin,  and  as  she  has  been  promoted  from  time  to 
time,  she  now  makes  a  good  living — a  better  one,  probably, 
than  she  would  if  she  devoted  all  her  time  to  writing.  She 
is  not  only  interested  in  her  work,  but  in  her  fellow-workers  ; 
and  she  is  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  girls  with 
whom  she  is  associated.  All  she  has  written  for  Harper's  so 
far  has  been  drawn  from  her  own  experience." 


There  are  eighty-five  thousand  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. And  Dr.  Mary  Walker  used  every  one  but  three  of 
them  when  the  Interior  Department  handed  her  resignation 
in  to  her. 

"  Can  you  change  a  twenty-dollar  piece  ? "  he  asked,  as  he 
gently  placed  the  empty  glass  on  the  counter.  "  Yes."  said 
the  bar-tender.  "  Well,  I'll  go  out  and  see  if  I  c 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


Shoes  are  still  very  low,  with  buckles  or  bows  on  the  top, 
at  least  for  demi-toilets.  For  morning  walks,  the  laced  Mo- 
Here  shoe  is  very  convenient,  or  else  black  or  colored  boots. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  wear  lower  and  broader  heels  ;  some 
ladies  have  even  openly  adopted  the  low,  broad  heel  of  the 
English  walking-shoe.  This  is  very  sensible,  for  the  Louis 
XV.  heel  is  fatal,  not  only  to  the  foot,  but  also  to  the  health. 

Admission  into  what  is  called  "good  society"  in  London 
is  a  privilege  so  much  coveted  even  by  advanced  Liberals 
that  invitations  to  balls  and  social  gatherings  at  the  iiouses 
of  the  great  are  frequently  given  as  incentives  to  party  fidel- 
ity. Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, with  a  culpable  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  party,  has 
not  sufficiently  recognized  the  claims  of  Radicals  to  dance  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.       

A  girl  at  Long  Branch  speaks  with  an  acquired  London 
accent.  "Me  cawt,  me  cawt,  at  five  o'clock,"  she  said  to  the 
family  coachman,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  a  veranda  full 
of  people  to  hear.  "Caught  what,  miss?"  the  man  inquired. 
A  repetition  of  the  order  did  not  make  him  understand  it, 
and  she  had  to  say,  in  plain  American  pronunciation,  though 
she  lowered  her  voice  and  stepped  closer  in  doing  so  :  "  My 
cart,  stupid  ;  my  village  cart,  at  five  o'clock." 

A  belle  at  Newport  has  a  parasol  having  an  ivory  handle 
with  her  monogram  in  rubies,  diamonds,  and  emeralds,  and 
an  old  lady  now  at  Long  Branch  carries  a  parasol  of  black 
satin  merveillerx  with  a  solid  gold  handle,  on  the  end  of 
which  is  a  clover  leaf  entirely  of  diamonds.  Some  fashion- 
able women  carry  parasols  with  receptacles  in  the  end  for 
holding  smelling-bottles,  or  little  cases  of  wine  or  brandy, 
which,  in  case  of  an  accident,  prove  very  useful. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  of  the  finery  which  wealth 
has  put  on  the  backs  of  the  women  at  the  watering-places, 
to  see  how  the  money  has  been  obtained.  "  Do  you  see  that 
lady  in  the  white  ottoman  silk?"  a  correspondent  was  asked. 
" The  one  with  the  shapely  figure?"  he  responded.  "Yes, 
that's  the  one  ;  but  her  shape  always  seems  to  me  like  a  cer- 
tain bottle  of  bitters.  Why  ?  Because  her  father's  fortune 
came  from  the  manufacture  of  a  constituent  of  cocktails. 
Over  yonder,  in  dainty  mull,  is  the  wife  of  a  face-powder  ; 
going  down  the  hallway  are  the  two  daughters  of  a  cough 
syrup,  and  the  swell  who  drove  past  a  few  minutes  ago  in  a 
dog-cart  tandem  was  a  son  of  a  pill." 

A  writer  in  the  Bazar  says  :  A  hostess  should  remember 
that  when  she  asks  people  to  visit  her  she  has  two  very  im- 
portant duties  before  her — one  is,  not  to  neglect  her  guest ; 
the  other  is,  not  to  weary  her  guest  by  too  much  attention. 
Never  give  your  guest!  the  impression  that  he  is  being  "  en- 
tertained," that  he  is  on  your  mind  ;  follow  the  daily  life  of 
your  household  and  of  your  duties  as  you  desire,  seeing  to 
it  that  your  guest  is  never  in  an  unpleasant  position  or  neg- 
lected. If  you  have  a  tiresome  guest,  who  insists  upon  fol- 
lowing you  around,  and  weighing  heavily  on  your  hands,  be 
firm,  go  to  your  own  room,  and  lock  the  door  ;  she  will  soon 
take  a  book  and  go  out  on  the  lawn. 

A  watering-place  observer  writes  that  when  suppressed 
giggles  followed  a  girl  all  the  way  down  a  long  hotel  corridor, 
and  the  merry  scomers  were  of  her  own  sex,  he  knew  that 
he  was  right  in  regarding  her  garb  as  eccentric  She  was 
tall,  thin,  and,  in  herself,  commonplace.  Her  gown  was 
made  of  light  yellow  sateen,  hugely  flowered  in  olive.  A 
long,  straight,  untrimmed  skirt  reached  from  her  feet  nearly 
to  her  arm-pits,  where  it  met  a  mere  fragment  of  a  waist.  A 
belt  went  around  her  body  a  foot  above  the  usual  place,  and  an 
olive  ribbon,  crossing  her  bosom  and  back,  provided  support 
in  the  absence  of  stays.  She  was  "  such  an  acute  develop- 
ment of  the  aesthetic  craze,  such  a  realization  of  a  figure 
from  a  painting  of  centuries  ago,  that  to  the  eye  of  an  artist 
she  might  have  been  agreeably  picturesque,  but  she  found 
no  favor  in  the  throng  of  contemporaneously  fashionable 
women." 

A  good  deal,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  has  been  said  about 
the  novelty  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  new  curricle  at  New- 
port, but  by  far  the  most  striking  feature  is  Mrs.  Vanderbilt 
herself,  who  is  a  surprisingly  good  whip,  and  handles  the 
ribbons  with  a  grace  and  dexterity  quite  unusual  in  a  lady 
driver.  It  is  worth  a  good  deal  to  see  her  take  the  reins 
in  her  slight  fingers,  and  then  start  off  with  an  air  of  such 
complete  command  and  self-possession  that  a  stranger  would 
be  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  business  of  her  life  had  been 
driving  fast  horses.  At  Richfield,  last  summer,  she  drove  a 
pair  of  ponies  in  a  high-top  buggy,  which  seemed  almost  to 
fly  before  her,  and  then,  as  now,  she  was  the  admiration  of 
men  of  every  degree,  who  slopped  on  the  high  road  to  see 
her  pass.  A  pretty  woman  in  a  well-appointed  turnout,  driv- 
ing a  good  pair  of  horses,  is  always  a  pretty  sight,  and  driv- 
ing is  unquestionably  a  more  feminine  accomplishment  than 
riding  across  the  country  at  breakneck  speed  and  taking 
head-over-heels  "  croppers  "  at  every  stiff  jump. 

Thick  linen  shoes,  says  Clara  Belle,  are  the  best  sort  for 
bathers.     Dark  cotton  stockings  of  heavy  texture  are  usually 
worn.     These  may  match  the  material  of  the  dress  or  its 
trimming,  or  they  may  be  of  some  contrasting  hue,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  wearer.      It  is  advised,  however,  that 
plain  colors  only  be  worn,  for  these  are  most  becoming  to  a 
shapely  leg,  and,  in  any  event,  present  a  better  appearance 
than  striped  or  figured  hosiery.     As  for  the  styles,  few  try  to 
hold  out  against  the  surprising  tendency  to  Black  Crookery. 
One  fair  bather  had  a~wr3p~~af  cream-tinted   cotton  plush, 
-  which  -she  «ore  down  to  the  wateris  edge,  and  then,  relin- 
;  qaisherLto  her  maid,  tor  resume  it  on -emeighrgi    She-was-- 
simpjy  ridiculed  Jasia  pmde,an<C  scrutinized  aHthexloser 
while  in  the  brine.     But  nothing  done  by  women.earrbegm 
to  equal  the  brazen  immodesty  ot  the  men.    They  go  to  the. 
strrf  ^ho^cingly'-nude^  with"  their  Esari  legs  and  arms  exposed; 
.'.?  indeed  is  left  to  theimagination'ofthe^lnshing  6b- 
And  yet  those  very  fellows  have  the  cheek  to  criti 
j.rls  who,  at  least,  are  pretty  in  their  offensiveness. 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


Fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan. 

"  Oh,  wha  will  shoe  my  fair  foot 

And  wha  will  glove  my  han*? 
And  wha  will  lace  my  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  new-made  London  ban'  ? 
Or  wha  will  kemb  my  yellow  hair 

Wi'  a  new-make  silver  kemb? 
Or  wha'll  be  father  to  my  young  bairn. 

Till  love  Gregor  come  hame?" 
"  Your  father'!!  shoe  your  fair  foot, 

Your  mother  glove  your  han" ; 
Your  sister  lace  your  middle  jimp 

Wi'  a  new-made  London  ban'  ; 
Your  brethren  will  kemb  your  yellow  hair 

Wi'  a  new-made  silver  kemb  ; 
And  the  King  o*  Heaven  will  father  your  bairn 

Till  love  Gregor  come  hame." 
"  Oh,  gin  I  had  a  bonny  ship, 

And  men  to  sail  wi'  me, 
It's  I  would  gang  to  my  true  love, 

Sin  he  winna  come  to  me  1 " 
Her  father's  gien  her  a  bonny  ship, 

And  sent  her  to  the  stran' ; 
She's  ta'en  her  young  son  in  her  arms, 

And  tura'd  her  back  to  the  Ian'. 
She  hadna  been  o'  the  sea  sailin' 

About  a  month   or  more. 
Till  landed  has  she  her  bonny  ship 

Near  her   true  lover's  door. 
The  nicht  was  dark,  and  the  wind  blew  cald, 

And  her  love  was  fast  asleep. 
And  the  bairn  that  was  in  her  twa  arms 

Fu'  sair  began  to  greet 
Lang  stood  she  at  her  tme  love's  door, 

And  lang  tirl'd  at  the  pin  ; 
At  length  up  gat  his  fause  mother, 

Says,  "  Wha's  that  wad  be  in?" 
"Oh,  it  is  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

Your  love,  come  o'er  the  sea, 
But  and  your  young  son  in  her  arms  ; 

So  open  the  door  to  me." 
"  Awa",  awa',  ye  ill  woman  I 

You're  nae  come  here  for  gude  ; 
You're  but  a  witch,  or  a  vile  warlock, 

Or  mermaid  o'  the  flude." 
"  I'm  nae  a  witch,  or  vile  warlock, 

Or  mermaiden,"  said  she; 
"  I'm  but  your  Annie  of  Lochroyan — 

Oh,  open  the  door  to  me  1 " 
"  Oh,  gin  ye  be  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

As  I  trust  not  ye  be, 
What  taiken  can  ye  gie  that  ere 

I  kept  your  companie?" 
"Oh,  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregor,"  she  says, 
"  When  we  sat  at  the  wine, 
How  we  changed  the  napkins  frae  our  necks? 

It's  nae  sae  lang  sinsyne. 
And  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough, 

But  nae  sae  gude  as  mine ; 
For  your  was  o'  the  cambric  clear, 

But  mine  o'  the  silk  sae  fine. 
And  dinna  ye  mind,  love  Gregor,"  she  says, 
"  As  we  twa  sat  at  dine, 
How  we  changed  the  rings  frae  our  fingers, 

And  I  can  shew  thee  thine ; 
And  yours  was  gude,  and  gude  enough, 

Yet  nae  sae  gude  as  mine ; 
For  yours  was  o'  the  gude  red  gold, 

But  mine  o"  the  diamonds  fine. 
Sae  open  the  door,  now,  love  Gregor, 

And  open  it  wi'  speed ; 
Or  your   young  son,  that  is  in  my  arms. 

For  cauld  will  soon  be  dead." 
"Awa",  awa',  ye  ill  woman  I 

Gae  frae  my  door  for  shame ; 
For  I  hae  gotten  anither  fair  love — 

Sae  ye  may  hie  ye  hame." 
"  Oh,  hae  ye  gotten  anither  fair  love, 

For  a'  the  oaths  ye  sware  ? 
Then,  fare  ye  weel,  now,  fause  Gregor  ; 

For  me  ye's  never  see  mair  1 " 
Oh,  hooly,  hooly  gaed  she  back, 

As  the  day  began  to  peep  ; 
She  set  her  foot  on  good  shipboard. 

And  sair,  sair  did  she  weep. 
"  Tak  down,  tak  down  the  mast  o'  goud ; 

Set  up  the  mast  o'  tree ; 
111  sets  it  a  forsaken  lady 

To  sail  sae  gallantlie. 
Tak  down,  tak  down  the  sails  o'  silk, 

Set  up  the  sails  o'  skin ; 
HI  sets  the  outside  to  be  gay 

When  there's  sic  grief  within  1 " 
Love  Gregor  started  frae  his  sleep, 

And  to  his  mother  did  say  : 
"  I  dreamt  a  dream  this  night,  mither, 

That  maks  my  heart  richt  wae  ; 
I  dreamt  that  Annie  of  Lochroyan, 

The  flower  o'  a'  her  kin, 
Was  standin'  mournin'  at  my  door, 

But  nane  wad  let  her  in." 
' '  Oh,  there  was  a  woman  stood  at  the  door, 

Wi'  a  bairn  intill  her  arms ; 
But  I  wadna  let  her  within  the  bower. 

For  fear  she  had  done  you  harm." 
Oh,  quickly,  quickly  raise  he  up, 

And  fast  ran  to  the  strand ; 
And  there  he  saw  her,  fair  Annie, 

Was  sailing  frae  the  land. 
And  "  Heigh,  Annie!"  and  "How,  Annie! 

O  Annie,  winna  ye  bide?" 
But  aye  the  louder  that  he  cried  "Annie," 

The  higher  rair'd  the  tide. 
And  "Heigh,  Annie  1 "  and  "How,  Annie! 

O  Annie,  speak  to  me  ! " 
But  aye  the  louder  that  he  cried  "Annie," 

The  louder  rair'd  the  sea. 
The  wind  grew  loud,  and  the  sea  grew  rough, 

And  the  ship  was  rent  in  twain ; 
And  soon  he  saw  her,  fair  Annie, 

Come  floating  o'er  the  main. 
He  saw  his  young  son  in  her  arms, 

Baith  toss'd  aboon  the  tide ; 
He  wrang  his  hands,  and  fast  he  ran, 

And  plunged  in  the  sea  sae  wide. 
He  catch'd  her  by  the  yellow  hair, 

And  drew  her  to  the  strand  ; 
But  cauld  and  stiff  was  every  limb, J 

■      -  -   Before-iie-reac&'d-the  land. 

Oh,  first  he  kist  her  cherry- cheek, 

AndVyne'rhe-kist-her:  chm-;  -    \    '■-.  a  sdT 
;  .    -.    _      And  .sair  h&  kist_  her  rabjr  lips, 

Bat  there  -was  nae  breath  within.  :  . 
-"    '   .     Oh.  he  has  "moura'd"  o'er  fair  Arrnie, 
'"  Tin  the"  ?un  was  ganging  down  ; 
Syne  wi'  a  sich  his  heart  it  brast. 

And  bis  saul  to  heaven  hcs  flown.       — Anon, 


GOSSIP   ABOUT   WOMEN. 


A  copy  of  the  will  of  the  late  Adelaide  Neilson  was  Bled 
for  record  in  Chicago  the  other  day,  she  having  owned  real 
estate  in  that  city. 

Florence  Marryatt  lately  recited  in  London  a  monologue 
entitled  "Ward  III.— Dangerous."  In  a  white  dress  and 
gray  hair  she  endeavored  to  give  effect  to  the  ravings  of  a 
lunatic  actress,  who  fancies  she  has  murdered  her  rival,  and 
who  alternately  recites  the  sleep-walking  scene  from  "  Mac- 
beth" and  describes  the  beauties  of  Porlock  Bay. 

The  Princess  Mary,  Duchess  of  Teck,  commonly  known 
in  England  as  Fat  Mary,  set  the  example  of  riding  the  tri- 
cycle. Now  Victoria  has  ordered  two  machines  for  her 
young  granddaughters,  the  Princesses  of  Hesse ;  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  save  her  eldest  daughter  one  for  her  birthday 
present  ;  the  Princess  Louise  rides,  and  hundreds  of  ladies 
have  followed  the  fashion. 

An  aged  lady,  who  appealed  for  financial  aid  at  the  Wheel- 
ing (West  Virginia)  police  headquarters  recently,  declared 
herself  to  be  a  daughter  of  ex-Vice  President  Kine,  and 
widow  of  General  Hunter,  President  Jackson's  Minister  to 
Russia.  W.  W.  Corcoran  was  one  of  her  playmates  in  child- 
hood. Her  story  was  found  to  be  authentic,  and  she  was 
given  the  necessary  assistance. 

A  young  woman  went  to  sell  a  book  to  Jay  Gould.  She 
hid  it  under  her  cloak  and  seemed  mysterious.  "  No  one 
but  Mr.  Gould  would  do,"  she  told  the  messenger.  Mr. 
Gould  was  not  in.  She  would  come  again.  She  kept  on 
calling  daily,  until,  in  despair,  the  messenger  informed  Mr. 
Gould,  who  had  her  shown  in.  "I  suppose,  Mr.  Gould," 
she  said,  "  when  you  know  my  business  you  will  kill  me.  I 
am  selling  books."  But  after  some  persuasion  he  purchased 
a  volume,  and  gave  her  a  list  of  names  of  his  friends  to 
whom  he  thought  she  could  sell.  Russell  Sage  was  the  only 
one  with  whom  she  was  not  successful. 

Queen  Victoria,  at  the  last  moment,  withdrew  from  the 
Duchess  of  Teck's  auction  the  sedan  chair  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  various  other  family  relics,  which  were  to  be  offered 
to  the  highest  bidder.  The  other  household  goods,  plate, 
and  china,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bill-posters  had  the 
advantage  of  putting  up  their  auction  placards  on  Kensing- 
ton Palace  itself,  where  the  sale  was  held,  fetched  low  prices. 
This  is  rather  remarkable  ;  and  perhaps  some  owners  of 
American  bar-rooms,  which  are  given  to  unique  furniture 
and  decorations,  may  regret  not  having  given  commissions 
to  secure  choice  bits  from  this  royal  sale.  Queen  Victoria  is 
in  most  things  a  stickler  for  family  dignity  ;  but,  with  all  her 
wealth,  the  plan  of  chipping  in  with  her  many  relatives,  to 
so  re'ieve  the  pecuniary  stress  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck  as  to 
avoid  .'us  sale,  evidently  found  no  favor  with  her. 

The  row  Duchess  Dowager  of  Marlborough  was,  like  her 
sister,  '.  e  'ate  Countess  of  Portarlington,  one  of  the  great 
belles  c'  London  about  1845,  disputing  the  sovereignty  of 
beauty  w'.h  L-'dy  Tersey's  two  daughters,  Lady  Clementina 
and  Lady  Adela  Villiers.  The  duchess  dowager  has  been  a 
grand  dam:  a  1  through  her  life,  and  ruled  absolutely  the  late 
duke,  who  was  a  quiet,  gentle  kind  of  man.  She  was  in  her 
glory  aping  royalty  and  holding  mock  court  in  'Dublin. 
When  she  paid  her  first  visit  to  London  she  appeared  in  the 
park  in  a  landau  and  four  with  outriders,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Queen,  who  instantly  sent  her  a  message  to  moderate 
her  style.  One  nf  her  brothers,  who  was  married  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  good  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Adolphus  Vane, 
who  died  a  lunatic,  was  for  some  time  in  this  country  under 
the  care  of  his  medical  attendant ;  and  another,  Lord  Ernest 
Vane,  who  is  living1,  served  in  the  Northern  army  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Stone. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  honor  to  Madame  Frary  Cross,  who 
was  made  chevalier  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  for  serv- 
ices in  1870  as  directress  of  the  ambulance  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  will  be  interesting  to  notice  the  ten  other  ladies  still 
living  who  have  been  so  distinguished.  The  first  is  Madame 
Alicot,  wife  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Oison,  who 
was  decorated  for  having  defended  the  mairie  against  sev- 
eral armed  men.  The  next  three  are  nuns,  who  gave  un- 
usual service  in  hospitals  or  in  the  care  of  children.  The  fifth 
in  order  is  Madame  Bertha  Rocher,  founder  of  a  hospital  in 
Havre,  and  the  sixth  is  the  famous  Rosa  Bonheur,  who  re- 
ceived the  decoration  for  her  artistic  skill.  Lady  Pigott  was 
decorated  by  Monsieur  Thiers  for  her  care  of  the  wounded 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  Sister  Perrin  of  Toulouse 
was  active  in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  by  the  floods  of  1875. 
Madame  Lefevre  and  Mademoiselle  Juliette  Dodu  are  the 
two  predecessors  of  Madame  Frary  Cross. 

Madame  Olympe  Andouard  relates  that  she  once  met  the 
late  Abd-el-Kader  in  Cairo,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  visit 
the  Suez  Canal,  whither,  also,  he  was  going.  "  I  asked  him," 
she  says,  if  "he  did  not  speak  French  a  little.  His  reply, 
through  his  interpreter,  was  that  he  did  not  understand  one 
word  of  French.  We  took  our  seats  in  the  car,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  converse  through  his  interpreter.  On  board  the 
vessel  which  was  to  bring  us  to  Ismailia  the  interpreter  fell 
asleep  ;  and  I  chatted  with  my  companions.  I  remarked 
that  the  Emir  seemed  very  amiable  ;  that  his  face  was  really 
handsome,  and  that  his  gaze  possessed  a  strange  charm. 
Then  we  began  to  talk  about  his  past  life,  his  wives,  his 
young  nephew,  whose  eyes  were  so  ardent  and  whose  mouth 
was  so  sensuous — really,  we  said  awful  things  among  our- 
selves. Grave  as  a  bronze  image  the  Emir  watched  us, 
calm  and  impassive.  The  passage  lasted  eight  hours.  As 
we  were  abont  to  leave,  Abd-el-Kader  offered  me  his  arm  to 
assist  me  to  where  the  dromedaries  were  waiting  for  us.  On 
the  way  he  said  in  excellent  French  :  'Well,  madame,  I 
trust  the  trip  has  not  tired  you  too  much  ? '  A  thunderbolt 
could  not  have  startled  me  more.  He  had  heard  all  we  were 
saying!  'Ah,  that  istreachery,'  I  gasped.  'You  see/he  re- 
plied, '  I  do  not  speak  French,  perfectly ;  and  I  hold  that 
whatever  a  man  does  should  be  done  perfectly  or  not  at  all. 
So  I  do  nor-speak  French;  And  let  me  tell  you  my  nephew 
understands  French  quite -as  well  as  I.  He  heard  you  say- 
ing that  he-was  handsome  and  looked  like  an  ardent  lover. 
Don't  trust  yourself  alone  in  the  desert  with  him  ;  he  is  a 
savage, you  know.'" 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


SUMMER    IN    THE    BAY    STATE. 


"Sibylla's"   Screed. 


This  side  of  the  country  there  is  no  better  place  to  spend 
summer  with  comfort  than  the  Bay  State  water-front,  within 
ten  miles  of  the  coast.  Newport  has  too  much  steamy  weath- 
er in  July  and  August,  Long  Island  is  tame  and  mosquito- 
bitten,  save  at  the  eastern  end,  where  it  is  saturated  with 
ocean  chill  and  damp.  The  Jersey  shore  forms  good  tennis 
grounds,  dress-promenades,  and  drives,  but  there  are  times 
in  every  summer  when  one  would  imagine  himself  in  a  penal 
colony  there  with  the  heat,  marsh  exhalations,  and  mosqui- 
toes. The  experienced  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  New  Jer- 
sey a  mile  back  from  the  sea-coast.  The  Maine  coast  has 
noble  scenery,  and  blistering  heats,  and  the  cliffs  keep  off 
the  breeze  unless  it  is  from  the  one  right  quarter.  For  an 
even,  bearable  temperature,  with  the  Atlantic  rawness  taken 
off  by  the  shallows  of  the  bay,  for  cool  nights  and  breezy  days, 
with  less  fog  than  you  have  at  Monterey,  there  is  nothing  like 
the  bay  shores  of  the  old-fashioned  resorts  of  Nahant,  Swamp- 
scott,  Cohasset,  and  Beverly.  The  rich  merchant  people  in- 
land, the  cultivated  families  of  the  Lake  States,  as  well  as 
the  studious,  generally  drift  to  Cape  Ann.  The  woman  who 
reads  "The  Story  of  Avis,"  and  dotes  on  Mrs.  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, haunts  the  cape  rocks  with  her  red  shawl  for  the  pict- 
uresque, her  volume  of  poets  and  her  escort  at  her  side,  in  a 
linen  duster  and  courier's  bag  over  his  shoulder.  There 
parades  the  popular  humorist  lecturer  or  divine,  with  his 
flock  of  womenkind  hovering  on  his  steps,  always  with  the 
duty  of  advertising  himself  in  his  eye  as  plain  as  the  "  bitters" 
signs  on  the  rocks  by  the  railroad. 

Nahant  is  lovely,  romantic,  exclusive — so  exclusive  that 
you  seldom  hear  anything  about  it.  Its  families  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  the  upper  heaven  of  American  society  in  that 
they  never,  or  rarely  ever,  get  into  the  newspapers.  Nahant 
is  traditional.  Its  sands  have  been  pressed  by  the  well  de- 
scended for  a  past  of  fifty  years  and  more,  its  winds  sigh  of 
tender  reminiscences  in  the  youth  of  old  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  wore  thick  flannels  and  wide  shoes,  and  died  of  pneu- 
monia thirty  years  ago.  N.  P.  Willis,  that  premier  profes- 
sional society  man,  was  sentimental  over  Nahant  forty  years 
ago,  and  drove  his  stanhope  and  quoted  Southey  and  Byron 
profusely  over  its  singing  sands,  and  took  his  wine  in  the 
Swallows'  Cave,  facing  the  sea.  But  he  quoted  like  a  gentle- 
man and  wrote  with  a  grace,  and  no  polite  journalist  has  ever 
been  able  to  use  his  crow-quill  since.  You  will  find  his 
sketches  about  old  watering-places  incomparably  good  read- 
ing to-day.  The  wine  still  "  trembles  in  your  beaker  after 
dinner  at  the  heave  of  the  ground  swell,  in  mildest  weather," 
and  you  can  see  from  the  eastern  balconies  the  ocean  "  pol- 
ished and  calm,  as  miladi's  brow,  with  the  spray  and  foam 
dashing  fifty  feet  into  the  air  at  the  Devil's  Rock,"  as  he 
wrote  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

Swampscott  is  given  up  to  summer  cottages  and  fashiona- 
ble boarding-houses,  which  are  dressy,  expensive,  and  un- 
comfortable in  proportion.  But  the  most  scientific  flirting  by 
the  Boston  girl  is  done  here.  Correctness  of  manner  and  of 
toilet  is  the  tone,  but  Swampscott  divides  with  aristocratic 
Lenox  the  fame  of  beginning  aesthetic  scandals  which  end  at 
the  door  of  the  divorce  court.  The  brokerage  invade  here, 
anxious  to  stamp  themselves  with  exclusiveness,  but  only  suc- 
ceed in  leaving  the  place  less  select  without  making  them- 
selves any  more  so.  Here  shine  the  toilets  of  the  plump, 
white-skinned  wives  of  dashing  young  merchants,  several  of 
whom,  in  staid  Boston,  are  credited  with  owing  their  start  in 
fortune  to  the  self-sacrificing  coquetries  of  their  pretty  wives. 
Here,  for  a  day  at  a  time,  coming  up  by  the  morning  train, 
lunching  at  a  hotel,  and  going  home  to  his  cheap  city  board- 
ing-house at  night,  flits  that  interesting  creature,  the  newspa- 
per dude,  a  unique  Boston  product.  Why  hasn't  somebody 
described  him  before?  He  has  started  a  weekly  with  high 
artistic  and  society  pretensions,  on  the  strength  of  the  patron- 
age of  some  business  house  which  imagines  it  can  save  its 
advertising  bill  by  backing  his  paper,  or  he  has  been  impres- 
ario of  a  new  English  opera  company,  or  headed  an  Artist's 
Bureau  on  capital  raised  by  subscriptions  from  devoted 
friends  of  art.  It  seems  it  is  entirely  respectable  for  an  able- 
bodied  young  man  to  levy  on  the  public  for  money  to  start 
him  in  business,  provided,  instead  of  sitting  with  an  organ  at 
the  street  corner,  he  passes  his  tin-cup  around  for  contribu- 
tions and  calls  them  shares.  Naturally  he  failed  before  he 
could  pay  for  the  art  decoration  of  his  office,  and  settled  af- 
fairs by  the  ingenious  process  of  paying  one  cent  on  a  dollar. 
He  retires  on  his  mother-in-law,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  one,  or  his  wife  borrows  from  her  friends  all  around, 
while  he  does  the  art  and  dramatic  departments  for  a  Sunday 
paper.  He  dates  his  articles  from  the  fashionable  hotel, 
whose  note-paper  he  carries  off,  and  lives  at  a  cheap  board- 
ing-house with  junior  clerks  and  small  actors.  You  will  see 
him  at  Swampscott,  tagging  a  pert  and  pretty  actress  of  good 
family,  who  flirts  with  him  and  feeds  him  to  have  him  write 
paragraphs  about  her. 

Does  the  phrase  "  actress  of  good  family "  strike  you  as 
a  little  odd  ?  The  stage  is  well  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  best  and  oldest  families  in  New  England.  There  is 
Marie  Wainwright,  granddaughter  of  a  bishop  ;  Josephine 
Ames,  daughter  of  Ames  the  artist,  whose  mother  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  gifted  women  in  America  ;  the 
Carey  girls,  winning  soubrettes,  step-sisters  of  Fred.  Loring, 
the  young  magazinist,  killed  in  an  Indian  skirmish  on  the 
plains  some  years  ago  ;  Sara  Jewett,  the  Union  Square  act- 
ress, whose  society  relatives  still  wince  when  her  name  is 
mentioned  at  a  small  dinner  party.  And  you  might  count  a 
hundred  more.  One  of  Kate  Field's  ways  of  making  herself 
beloved  was,  at  dinner  parties  among  the  most  fastidious 
people,  to  inquire  particularly  and  persistently  for  some  act- 
ress niece  or  cousin  whose  existence  the  family  were  trying 
to  forget,  especially  if  strict  church  people  were  present  to 
-Whom  the  rnention -of  the  theatre  was  like  the  opening  of 
the  pit.  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  has  a  cousin  who  sings  in 
English  opera,  and  sings  very  well,  too.  "The  stage  Is  the 
only  descent  possible  to  a  daughter  of  a  good  family,"  said 
onfrof  them  once.  "  As  governess,  teacher,  or  writer  she  is 
a  hireling  at  best    As  a  successful  actress  she  rules." 

This  dude  is  the  man  who  will  ask  two  lady  acquaintances, 
met  shopping,  to  lunch  with  him  at  a  restaurant,  and  finds 
he  las  left  his  purse,  obliging  them  to  pay  the  bill,  which  he 


never  repays.  In  the  course  of  sentimental  flirtations  with 
three  women  he  sends  each  of  them  a  sonnet,  when  this  sort 
of  thing  is  sure  to  happen  :  The  pretty  women  are  bosom 
friends,  and,  one  day,  comparing  notes,  one  speaks  of  his 
poetic  gift,  and  pulls  out  of  her  pocket  the  verse  to  prove  it. 
Whereupon  each  of  the  others  produce  the  poem  to  herself, 
and  behold  he  has  sent  the  same  sonnet  to  all  three.  Men 
will  do  just  such  injudicious  things.  Or  a  friend  whose  law- 
yer is  on  the  same  floor,  meets  a  pretty  actress  at  Brown's 
door  two  or  three  times.  She  only  goes  to  solicit  his  influ- 
ence in  getting  her  an  engagement.  But  Brown's  wife 
couldn't  be  persuaded  to  believe  it  in  a  month  of  coaxing. 
Brown  is  persuaded  his  friend  will  talk — he  knows  he 
couldn't  keep  from  it  himself  in  the  same  case — and  pro- 
ceeds to  take  away  friend's  character  by  some  ingenious  men- 
dacity, to  prevent  belief.  Friend,  who  has  held  his  tongue, 
hears  Brown's  slander,  gets  justly  mad,  and  gives  Brown 
away,  with  chapter  and  date.  These  are  old  Swampscott 
stories,  where  gossip  is  as  much  an  accomplishment  as  it  is 
at  Santa  Cruz.  Story  third  to-day  was  about  a  popular  au- 
thor and  very  charming  woman,  whose  husband  thinks  she 
doesn't  admire  him  as  singly  as  she  might.  She  has  an  ad- 
mirer— three,  perhaps  four  of  them — in  a  respectful  way.  I 
will  mention  that  her  taste  in  toilets  is  supreme,  and  when 
the  sweet  William  is  too  unamiable,  the  charming  wife  writes 
little  biting  satires  to  her  intimates.  In  her  absence,  while 
she  is  strolling  down  the  sands  under  a  transparent  black 
lace  parasol,  the  husband  opens  her  desk  and  reads  the  let- 
ters. At  the  next  dinner  party  at  the  cottage  he  makes 
things  pleasant  by  quoting  smoothly  passages  from  the  let- 
ters, not  only  her  correspondents  being  present,  but  intimate 
friends  who  have  heard  the  letters  read. 

"  Do  you  find  Crawford's  last  novel  keeps  up  the  reputation 
of  his  '  Mr.  Isaacs  ? ' "  asked  one  of  the  party. 

"  That's  a  question,"  began  the  host,  in  a  voice  of  cream, 
"  which  my  '  fatal  obtuseness  of  mind  and  lack  of  taste '  un- 
fits me  to  decide. 

"  William,"  says  another,  "  are  these  open-work  balconies 
your  getting  up  ?     Pretty  as  an  opera  box." 

"  You  must  credit  Laura  with  those.  Poor  child  ;  she  is 
'  doomed  to  an  isolation  of  tastes  the  more  complete  because 
concealed,' "  and  so  on.  It  was  very  like  a  play,  but  rather 
wearing  on  the  wife's  nerves,  who  was  forced  to  sit  and  give 
no  sign.  That  lady  probably  resolved,  as  she  put  down  her 
coffee-spoon,  to  spend  the  next  summer  in  Europe,  and  not 
take  her  husband  away  from  his  business  to  attend  her  either. 

The  veriest  spider-web  of  circumstances  and  women's  art- 
fulness has  started  a  breeze  of  scandal  this  week  about  a 
painted  fan.  A  clever  New  York  artist,  in  love  with  a  Bos- 
ton girl,  paints  her  an  exquisite  vellum  fan,  which  lady  friends 
see  in  his  studio,  wish  to  buy,  and  are  told  it  is  for  a  present 
The  young  lady  fancies  she  has  picked  up  a  wealthier  parti 
at  the  seaside,  when  the  artist's  friends  appear  on  the  sceBe. 
She  is  a  sharp  girl,  and  sees  at  once  that  his  fan  will  betray 
her  relations  with  him,  and  quickly  she  gives  it  affectionately 
to  her  sister,  a  young  married  woman  who  has  had  a  slight 
tendresse  for  the  artist.     At  dress  review  in  the  evening,  the 

New  York  party  descry  Mrs.  So-and-so  waving  Mr.  R 's 

remarkable  fan.  You  should  hear  what  was  made  of  it ;  the 
whispering,  the  covert  eyeing,  the  walking  down  the  piazza 

past  Mrs. to  study  the  fan,  the  lovely  way  in  which  the 

women  sat  down  by  her,  praised  her  dress  indirectly,  glided 

to  the  fan,  were  allowed  to  take  it  and  detect  R 's  initials 

on  a  flower  stem,  and  then  the  way  they  went  off  and  picked 
her  to  pieces  you  can  imagine.  The  smart  young  woman 
flirted  safely  with  her  new  admirer  all  the  time  and  the  dex- 
trous way  in  which  she  screened  herself  by  damaging  her 
sister's  reputation  was  a  credit  to  the  orthodox  seminary 
where  she  was  brought  up. 

It  has  long  been  a  trick  of  Congressmen  to  go  about  with 
a  classic  in  the  coat  pocket,  to  produce  to  some  admiring  con- 
stituent at  the  right  moment.  Ohio  statesmen  find  it  safe  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  odes  of  Horace — some  of  which, 
you  know,  are  biting  enough  to  penetrate  the  taste  of  gran- 
ger or  hog-dealer.  Mr.  Blaine  and  General  Banks  prefer 
French  authors — Banks  carrying  a  miniature  La  Bruyere, 
which. he  professes  to  make  the  study  of  his  odd  moments  ; 
Mr.  Blaine  liking  lettres  a  un  inconnu — make  that  masculine 
if  you  please,  in  this  case.  The  Republican  admirers  of 
Governor  Butler,  who  have  suddenly  struck  the  mine  of  his 
unsuspected  virtues  and  accomplishments,  find  that  his  pe- 
culiar success  in  life  is  due  to  his  familiarity  with  Hebrew 
and  Chinese,  whose  backhanded  systems  come  naturally  to 
him.  Vermilion  papers  inscribed  with  Chinese  characters, 
presumably  the  maxims  of  Confucius,  have  been  picked  up 
near  the  Governor's  chambers  since  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
he  uses  a  cigar  case  wrought  with  Chinese  symbols.  It  is 
also  discovered  that  he  has  always  been  a  teacher  in  the  Chi- 
nese Sunday-school,  and  superintends  a  mission  at  the 
North  End  evenings.  He  maintains  a  brigade  of  widows 
and  orphans  at  his  own  expense,  and  when  he  sells  infants 
for  dissection  he  always  gives  the  mother  half  the  money. 
He  did  not  write  the  Morey  letter,  nor  the  Letters  of  Junius. 
He  was  not  mixed  up  in  the  Beecher  trial,  never  copied  one 
of  Mr.  Stedman's  critiques,  and  alway  cuts  his  hair  in  the 
old  of  the  moon. 

The  papers  which  write  the  washiest  English  blaze  out 
in  defense  of  Greek,  because  Mr.  Adams  happened  to  say  a 
word  against  it  They  are  not  aware  that  he  said  no  more 
than  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  and,  I  believe.  Matthieu  Will- 
iams, of  the  "  Pall  Mall,"  and  a  score  of  Oxford  men  have 
been  saying  in  English  prints,  as  to  the  limited  usefulness  of 
Greek  in  modern  life.  It  is  edifying  to  see  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, whose  rice-water  poems  are  proverbial,  and  the  New 
York  Mail  and  Express,  gravely  urge  the  necessity  of  Greek 
for  a  proper  command  of  English  ;  and  hear  the  small-sized 
press,  which  ten  years  ago  howled  for  a  purely  scientific  ed- 
ucation, echo  the  cry  as  well  as  it  knows  how.  Perhaps 
they  are  right,  and  know  best  what  ails  them.  We  are  glad 
to  find  it  is  a  defect  of  education,  and  curable  without  a  cap- 
ital operation.  If  theomission  of  Greek  will  add  force  to 
their  style,  they  had  better  brace  up  in  Greek  roots  immedi- 
ately. Sibylla. 

Boston,  August  2,  1SS3. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  You  hef  fifdy  cends  sharged  on  my  pill  for  a  bath,"  he 
said  to  the  hotel  cashier  at  Long  Branch.  "  Well,  isn't  that 
correct  ?  "  "  No,  sare,"  replied  the  disputer,  "  dot  ish  nod 
korrect  —  none  of  my  families  effer  dake  a  bath."  The 
amount  was  scratched  ofE 

Lord  Derby  is  not  popularly  supposed  to  be  given  to  jok- 
ing, but  he  is  credited  with  the  following  witty  observation 
to  a  brother  peer,  who  was  complaining  of  the  coldness  of 
the  House  of  Lords  whenever  he  addressed  it  :  "I  am  be- 
coming accustomed  to  it ;  but  at  first  I  felt  like  speaking  to 
gravestones  in  a  cemetery." 

She  was  in  the  dimly-lighted  reception-room  of  a  city  dry 
goods  store,  and,  walking  up  to  a  tall  mirror  placed  against 
the  wall,  remarked  :  "  Why,  how  came  you  here  ?  "  then,  ob- 
serving some  surprise,  not  to  say  amusement,  on  the  faces  of 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room,  she  saw  her  mistake,  and 
explained  in  great  confusion  :  "  I  thought  it  was  my  sister  ; 
we're  twins." 

"  Show  me  an  actor,  and  I'll  show  you  a  low-lived,  godless 
whelp,"  said  a  member  of  the  Salvation  Army,  preaching  in 
the  Grecian  Theatre,  London.  A  pugilistic  actor  strode  for- 
ward, and  announced  himself,  as  he  struck  a  boxing  attitude. 
"  Exactly  so,"  said  the  revivalist ;  "  111  be  as  good  as  my 
word.  Here  is  the  actor  shown  to  me.  I  am  the  low-lived 
and  godless  whelp — that  is,  in  the  sight  of  heaven." 


To  feel  as  well  dressed  as  the  other  women  around  her  is 
to  set  any  woman  at  her  ease,  whencesover  she  may  have 
come  ;  to  feel  much  better  dressed  is  to  add  radiance  to  that 
ease. —  William  Blaci. 


Mr.  Spurgeon  surprised  his  congregation  a  few  Sundays 
ago.  He  began  his  sermon  as  usual,  and  got  through  his 
"  firstly  "  very  well.  Then,  feeling  very  warm  himself,  and 
seeing  his  congregation  growing  listless,  he  interrupted  him- 
self with  the  remark  :  "  That  is  the  end  of  the  '  firstly,'  and 
it's  so  warm  to-day  that  I  think  the  secondly  and  thirdly 
will  keep  for  a  cooler  Sunday."  So  the  congregation  went 
its  way,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  went  his  way. 


One  night  Sandy  told  her  that  he  "  Iiket "  her  "  awful  wee." 
She  simply  responded  "  ditto."  Sandy  was  not  very  sure 
what  that  meant,  so  the  next  day,  while  at  work,  he  said  : 
"  Father,  can  you  tell  me  what  '  ditto  '  is  ?'"  "  Ou,  ay,  Sandy," 
replied  the  father,  "dae  ye  sae  that  cabbage?"  "Yes." 
"Anddaeyesae  that  ither  ane,  that  it's  jist  the  same?" 
"Yes."  "Weel,  that's  ditto,"  "Gracious  goodness!"  ex- 
claimed Sandy,  "  did  she  ca'  me  a  cabbage-head  ?  I'll  na' 
wed  her." 

The  Arab  is  not  generally  witty,  yet  he  occasionally  utters 
a  sentence  to  which  his  naivete'  gives  droll  humor  :  A  com- 
mandant in  a  French  regiment  stationed  in  Algeria  was  re- 
cently walking  near  a  river,  when  he  saw  an  Arab  struggling 
in  the  water.  Unable  to  swim,  the  poor  Bedouin  would  have 
been  drowned  had  not  the  officer  plunged  in,  and,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  rescued  him.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
bravery,  the  commandant  was  presented  with  a  medal. 
On  hearing  of  it,  the  Arab  exclaimed  :  "  How  !  they  give  a 
medal  to  him  who  can  swim  so  well,  and  to  me,  who  can  not 
swim  at  all,  they  give  nothing  ! " 


When  the  Russian  Nihilist  Hartmann's  extradition  was  re- 
fused by  France,  the  Czar  Alexander  II.  became  very  much 
incensed,  and  ordered  M.  de  Giers  to  forward  an  angry  pro- 
test to  the  French  Government.  General  Gortchakoff.  then 
very  old  and  ill,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  Winter 
Palace,  and,  after  a  long  and  stormy  interview  with  the  Czar, 
succeeded  in  correcting  the  arrogant  tone  of  the  imperial 
note.  M.  de  Jomini  was  entrusted  with  the  getting  up  of  a 
new  one,  but  the  German  embassador  managed  to  impress 
on  the  Czar's  mind  the  notion  that  it  was  too  conciliatory  in 
terms.  So  Alexander  II.  wrote  on  the  margin,  with  his  own 
hand,  some  observations  destructive  of  all  the  friendly  spirit 
of  the  diplomatic  instrument.  Gortchakoff  could  not  stand 
it  any  longer.  "  Tell  the  Czar,"  he  said  to  his  staff  officer, 
"that  I  can  not  put  my  name  at  the  foot  of  an  historical  doc- 
ument which  will  be  harmful  to  a  country  I  served  devotedly 
for  more  than  sixty  years.  I  am  now  too  weak  to  fight 
against  my  master's  will,  yet  strong  enough  to  send  in  my 
resignation."  "Tell  Gortchakoff,"  Alexander  replied,  "that 
he  will  die,  as  he  has  lived,  in  the  skin  of  a  most  stubborn 
being,  and  be  it  done  as  he  wishes." 

During  the  storming  of  the  Malakoffin  the  Crimean  War,  a 
formidable  mine  had  been  dug  and  loaded  under  one  of  the 
towers.  When  it  finally  surrendered  to  the  French,  a  gabion 
appeared  to  be  moving.  A  French  officer  called  out  that,  if 
any  one  was  there  who  could  speak  French  he  might  come 
out  without  fear.  The  gabion  was  pushed  through  the  win- 
dow, and  a  very  young  Russian  officer  crept  out  He  was 
assured  that  he  and  any  others  surrendering  as  prisoners  of 
war  would  be  well  treated.  After  saying  a  few  words  in 
Russian  at  the  window,  he  was  joined  by  four  officers  and 
two  hundred  common  soldiers.  They  begged,  through  him, 
to  be  taken  away  at  once.  This  request  suggested  some 
knowledge  of  an  impending  explosion.  The  young  officer 
was  therefore  ordered  to  point  out  the  position  of  the  pow- 
der magazine.  The  lad  made  no  answer.  A  French  sub- 
altern said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  commanding  officer  that  the 
Russian  ought  to  be  shot  if  he  refused  to  obey  the  order 
given  to  save  so  many  lives.  The  youth  kept  silence,  with 
a  haughty  glance  of  indignation  at  the  subaltern,  apparently 
for  supposing  that  he  would  betray  a  secret  under  a  threat. 
The  French  chief  formed  a  platoon  to  shoot  him,  and  he 
turned  to  face  his  executioners.  An  old  Russian  major, 
who  seemed  to  understand  French,  ran  forward,  took  the 
commandant  by  the  hand,  drew  him  to  a  heap  of  earth,  and 
pointed  downward.  The  earth  was  quickly  shoveled  away, 
and  barrels  containing  eighty-eight  pounds  of  gunpowder 
were  discovered.  A  strong  French  guard  was  placed  over 
them.  The  young  Russian  officer  was  told  to  go  with  the 
other  prisoners.  He  gave  a  military  salute,  and  lr'?-?d 'he 
old  Russian's  hand.  "  Do  not  blame  him  for 
the  powder,"  he  said  in  French  to  the  comm; 
trembling  voice,  and  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  "  he  is 
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If  San  Francisco  is  not  commercial,  it  is  nothing.  In  no 
other  particular  does  it  challenge  superiority  over  a  hun- 
dred other  localities  within  California's  borders.  It  has  a 
commercial  location,  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  world's 
great  cities.  It  is  located  most  eligibly  in  point  of  vicinage 
to  the  ocean,  in  point  of  depth  of  water,  anchorage,  and  pro- 
tection from  winds,  upon  one  of  the  earth's  great  bays.  It 
is  the  best  harbor  of  the  western  side  of  a  continent.  Geo- 
graphically, it  is  located  not  to  command,  but  to  invite  the 
commerce  n'  Asia  on  its  passage  to  Europe.  It  lies  in  one 
of  the  grest  highways  of  the  world's  traffic.  It  is  so  placed 
that  it  may  compete  for  the  carrying  trade  of  India,  China 
the  is'ands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Alaska,  Australia,  the 
western  States  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.  The  trade  of  these  countries  has  been  the  prize 
for  which  the  great  merchants  of  Europe,  the  great  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe,  and  the  great  navies  of  Europe 
have  contended  for  nearly  four  centuries  of  time.  Spanish, 
Portugese,  Dutch,  Genoese,  Venetian,  Danish,  and  English 
merchants  have  built  up  the  cities  of  the  modem  age. 
governments  have  flourished,  triumphed,  or  languished,  as 
they  have  succeeded  or  failed  in  securing  the  rich  profits  of 
this  vast  trade.  Just  at  a  period  of  her  history,  when  Amer- 
ica was  taking  rank  among  the  powerful  of  the  nations  ;  just 
when  she  had  extended  her  borders  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  just  at  the  era  when  her  national  career  was 
a  demonstrated  success,  and  in  point  of  population,  wealth, 
and  enterprise,  it  was  clearly  apparent  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was  to  take  rank,  and  first 
rank,  among  the  world's  strong,  civilized,  intelligent,  and 
progressive  powers — it  became  possessed  of  this  virgin  bay 
Conquest  had  added  a  new  Pacific  empire  to  what  was 
before  a  great  Atlantic  empire.  The  coast,  the  harbor,  the 
territory  were  a  new  discovery.  European  intelligence  had 
outlined  continent  and  ocean,  had  occupied  islands,  had 
made  voyages  around  the  world  ;  Americans  had  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  Christianize  the  heathen  ;  Russians  had  caught 
seals  in  the  Arctic  seas  ;  French  voyageurs  had  penetrated  to 
Indian  hunting-grounds  for  furs  ;  the  English  had  colonized 
Australia  ;  the  Spanish,  with  priest,  and  soldier,  and  sail- 
or, had  planted  the  cross  upon  the  land,  and  sent  their  ad- 
venturous galleons  to  the  remotest  seas — but  until  the  war 
wi:h  Mexico,  this  land  of  beauty  and  of  wealth,  with  its  vast 
lilities  of  soil  and  climate,  its  treasures  of  mineral,  and 
.  ..-.Scent  commercial  advantages,  was  an  unknov.n 
Znglish  merchant-ships  doubled  the  capes  of  Horn 
>:>od  Hope,  and  occasionally  had  visited   our  coast, 


to  accommodate  the  early  Califomian  with  exchange  of 
merchandise  for  his  primitive  produce  of  hides  and  tallow. 
When  the  American  took  possession,  it  was  perhaps  a  mis- 
fortune that  he  came  for  gold  ;  that  he  became  absorbed  in 
the  occupation  of  digging  gold  from  dirt,  gravel,  or  rock, 
and  that  among  the  early  immigrants  to  the  country  there 
were  few  with  the  instinct,  the  education,  and  the  enterprise 
of  merchants.  There  were  swappers  of  things  in  a  small 
way,  some  of  whom  afterward  developed  into  traders.  Vil- 
lage and  country  boys  brought  here,  on  speculation,  tobacco, 
whisky,  flour,  lumber,  beans,  cheese,  tacks,  tenpenny  nails, 
picks,  tents,  cotton  cloth,  shovels,  pistols,  powder,  and  jack- 
knives,  and  gradually,  having  settled  down  in  mining  camp, 
or  country  village,  or  city  sea-port,  as  the  luck  of  the  thing 
dictated,  they  became  traders— but  not  merchants.  No  mer- 
chants ever  came  to  San  Francisco.  This  fact  is  so  sweeping 
that  we  need  not  particularize  the  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
we  may  admit  that  there  are  two  or  three  young  gentlemen 
who  give  promise  of  development  in  this  direction.  Califor- 
nia was  originially  seized  upon  and  occupied  by  adventurous 
young  men  who  had  no  very  fixed  ideas  of  any  particular 
vocation.  They  came  to  make  money,  and  engaged  in  the 
first  occupation  that  promised  success.  If  we  ever  write  a 
history  of  California's  successful  men,  her  statesmen,  and 
her  millionaires,  it  will  present  some  curious  facts.  The 
men  who  became  (and  now  we  will  use  the  term  for  con- 
venience) the  "merchants"  of  San  Francisco  were,  as  a  rule, 
narrow-minded,  uneducated,  and  in  no  sense  sufficiently  in- 
telligent, liberal,  or  enterprising  to  grasp  the  commercial  po- 
sition into  which  by  accident  they  had  fallen.  It  may  also 
be  admitted  that  they  came  to  the  country  without  experi- 
ence and  without  capital.  They  had  everything  to  learn, 
and  everything  to  earn.  If  from  the  great  commercial  cen- 
tres of  Europe  and  America  there  could  have  come  to  San 
Francisco  in  its  early  times  some  broad-minded,  adventurous 
merchants,  with  ships  and  capital,  and  the  instinct  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  they  would  have  educated  its  masses  up 
to  the  commercial  ideas  involved  in  its  location  ;  would  have 
planted  the  seeds  of  ideas  that  would  have  germinated, 
grown,  and  developed ;  and  to-day,  after  more  than  the 
period  of  a  generation,  there  would  exist  in  San  Francisco  a 
more  just  appreciation  of  the  necessities  and  benefits  of  our 
commercial  position  than  has  yet  been  developed.  It  would 
have  a  class  of  citizens  with  more  enlarged  commercial  views 
than  those  now  forming  the  public  opinion  of  our  community. 
This  introduction  is  indispensable  to  the  more  proper  ap- 
preciation of  what  we  are  about  to  write,  and  may  be  con 
sidered  as  apologetic  of  the  utterly  disgraceful  facts  which 
we  are  compelled  to  narrate. 


assumed  by  Congress,  no  single  dollar  of  liability  has  yet 
fallen  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  no  single 
citizen  of  San  Francisco  has  ever  paid  for  the  construction  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  roads,  or  become  liable  for  one 
single  cent,  or  can  ever  become  liable  therefor. 


After  the  discovery  of  gold — for  that  is  the  incident  which 
marks  the  birth  of  California — we  remained  on  this  distant 
coast,  isolated  from  our  Eastern  homes,  for  full  twenty  years. 
We  had  made  no  very  marked  progress  in  population  nor  in 
material  development.  We  remained  an  insular  community, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  accompanying  the  natural  growth 
and  outcome  of  the  situation.  We  had  passed  through  the 
small  agitations  incident  to  all  small  teapots  similarly  placed. 
Our  politics  had  been  marked  by  bitter  passions  and  bloody 
duels.  We  had  gambled  in  business  ;  some  had  prospered 
through  luck  and  providence,  more  had  gone  to  the  devil 
through  bad  luck  and  improvidence.  We  enjoyed  our  cli- 
mate, and  were  measurably  content — would  perhaps  have  re- 
mained so,  if  the  great  political  agitation  which  ended  in 
civil  war  had  not  emphasized  our  isolation,  and  opened  up  to 
us  the  hope  of  uniting  ourselves  to  our  Eastern  homes  by  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  We  recall  the  great  signal-arms 
which  from  Telegraph  Hill  with  spasmodic  jerks  thrilled 
us  with  the  announcement  of  a  steamer  at  our  wharves, 
with  Eastern  papers,  letters,  families,  and  friends  ;  we  re- 
call the  overland  stages,  which  gave  us  the  alternative  of 
short  trips,  with  labor  and  peril,  as  against  the  perils  of 
Isthmus  voyages  ;  we  recall  the  fleet-footed  pony  that  from 
frontier  to  frontier  bridged  the  desert  with  a  letter  express  ; 
we  recall  the  time  when  first  we  dreamed  of  an  overland 
railroad,  then  came  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  then  the 
railroad.  Thanks  to  five  Sacramentans  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  the  splendid  and  daring  enterprise.  Thanks 
to  their  luck.' — for  we  are  not  permitted  to  credit  them 
with  brains,  energy,  courage,  perseverance,  and  success. 
Let  us  admit  that  it  was  an  accident  growing  out  of  a  lucky 
incident  which  happened  to  give  us  an  overland  railroad 
through  Messrs.  Stanford,  the  Crockers,  Huntington,  and 
Hopkins.  In  accepting  this  piece  of  luck,  let  us  admit,  how- 
ever, in  justice  to  ourselves,  and  be  decent  enough  to  remem- 
ber, that  it  cost  San  Francisco  nothing — a  paltry  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  our  cowardice  accepted  as  a  com- 
promise for  stock  which  would  have  been  worth  forty  mill- 
ions if  we  had  had  the  courage  to  hold  on  to  the  investment ; 
that  as  citizens  of  the  State  it  has  cost  us  nothing  which  has 
not  in  taxes  been  ten  times  repaid  ;  that  of  the  Government 
lands  conceded,  and  worthless  till  the  road  made  them  valu- 
able, the  noisiest  San  Franciscan  is  but  the  proprietor  of  one 
fifty-three  millionth  part  thereof;  that  of  the  moneys  ad- 
vanced, loaned,  given,  or  guaranteed  by  the  Government  01 
tie  United  States,  that  of  all  the  responsibilities  accepted  or 


When  this  road  was  completed,  and  the  golden  spike  was 
struck  at  Ogden  on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1869,  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  that  the  lucky  individuals  who  had  this  na 
tional  gift  thrust  upon  them  were  not  more  fully  impressed 
with  its  importance  than  we  who  stood  by  and  looked  upon 
its  marvelous  construction  ;  that  the  Five  builders,  in  the 
strain  of  their  preoccupation  in  devising  ways  and  means  fo 
its  building,  had  not  given  as  much  thought  to  its  future,  and 
to  the  possibilities  growing  out  of  it,  as  we,  the  wise  men  of 
San  Francisco,  who  had  nothing  else  to  do.  At  all  events, 
on  this  May  day  of  1869  they  found  themselves  the  owners 
of  a  transcontinental  railroad — or,  to  speak  more  exactly, 
these  five  Sacramentans  found  themselves  possessed  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  end  of  a  transcontinental  rail- 
way ;  encumbered  with  a  debt  of  sixty  millions  of  dollars — 
twenty-eight  millions  of  first  mortgage  bonds,  and  twenty- 
eight  additional  millions  of  second  mortgage  bonds,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  coupled  with  conditions,  and  of 
which  bonds  they  had  never  been  able  to  retain  one  ;  with  a 
large  floating  debt  ;  with  individual  liabilities  out  in  every 
direction  ;  six  hundred  miles  of  road  in  the  unprosperous 
Territory  of  Utah,  in  the  unpopulated  State  of  Nevada,  and 
through  the  forests  and  mountains  of  the  Sierra  in  Califor- 
nia, terminating  at  Sacramento- -a  road  whose  Eastern  end 
was  flanked  with  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  desolation,  and 
which  had  the  prospect  of  bringing  them  but  limited  busi- 
ness. California  had  some  six  hundred  thousand  white  in- 
habitants ;  San  Francisco  had  gathered  something  less  than 
one-fourth  of  them.  Immigration  had  dwindled  to  nothing; 
we  had  been  frightened  to  death  by  Frazer  River ;  Oregon 
was  sparsely  settled  ;  Washington  Territory  was  practically 
unoccupied ;  Arizona  was  an  unpeopled  desert ;  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia was  but  sprinkled  with  people  ;  San  Francisco  had  no 
line  of  Chinese  steamers ;  Japan  was  unopened  to  commerce ; 
the  Alaskan  trade  was  in  other  hands ;  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  languishing,  unprosperous,  and  connected  with  us  by  a 
single  and  occasional  schooner ;  no  line  to  Australia  or  busi- 
ness with  it ;  the  coast  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  central 
and  southern  coast  undeveloped  and  unimportant.  What  to 
do  with  a  road  thus  circumstanced,  thus  burdened  with  debt, 
thus  destitute  of  business,  was  to  the  Five  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  Their  luck  had  ended,  and,  as  it  had  be- 
come necessary  for  them  to  have  merchandise  to  transport 
and  passengers  to  carry,  they  were  compelled  to  look  about 
for  business.  The  first  thing  suggesting  itself  was,necessarily, 
population.  The  only  source  whence  they  could  get  it — the 
North — was  by  the  western  roads.  These  roads  wanted  pop- 
ulation for  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  for  the  great  plains  of  Wy- 
oming and  Colorado.  There  was  the  great  valley  of  the  Piatt 
and  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri,  and,  beyond,  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there  was  no  western  road 
willing  to  so  minimize  rates  as  to  permit  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  pass  them  on  its  way  to  California.  Out  of 
this  embarrassment  grew  the  necessity  of  a  southern  road 
from  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  they  could  con- 
trol, and  over  which  immigration  could  be  brought. 


Arrested,  if  not  defeated,  in  this  direction,  these  railroad 
owners  must  have  reasoned  out  the  necessity  of  diverting 
from  Asia  and  India,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  some 
part  of  their  commerce,  and  of  bringing  it  to  San  Francisco  for 
transportation  across  the  American  continent.  "  Let  us  bring 
tea  from  China  and  Japan,  silk  from  China,  sugar  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  wool  from  Australia  ;  let  us  compete  with 
the  old  routes  of  travel,  and  open  up  this  new  transconti- 
nental American  one  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  ;  let 
us  steal  their  bales  of  silk,  and  boxes  of  tea,  and  packages 
of  opium  from  European  ships  and  European  routes  of 
travel ;  let  us  take  wool  from  English  bottoms,  and  send  it 
to  Liverpool  by  rail ;  let  us  invade  the  warehouse  of  the 
Oriental  merchant,  and  by  better,  speedier,  and  cheaper 
transportation  of  his  merchandise  do  his  business;  let  us  re- 
produce at  San  Francisco  the  marvels  of  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
Genoa,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Marseilles,  and  Liverpool ;  let 
this,  our  new-found  home  on  the  Pacific,  become  the  entre- 
pot of  Oriental  commerce  which  has  made  nations  prosper- 
ous, and  cities  proud  in  their  magnificence,  and  merchants 
princes  in  their  wealth."  And  for  this  they  placed  a  line  of 
steamers  upon  the  ocean.  The  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
was  their  bad  luck.  It  was  completed  within  one  year  of  the 
road,  and  still  this  company  has  divided  the  carrying  trade 
of  Asia.  Had  the  completion  of  this  canal  been  deferred 
for  five  years,  this  route  would  have  become  the  great  high- 
way of  Asian  commerce.  By  their  enterprise  and  the  growth 
of  their  necessities,  they  have  given  us  a  part  of  the  trade. 
Two  or  three  great  steamers  leave  our  port  monthly  for  the 
long  ocean  voyages.  They  would  have  given  our  city  more 
of  this  trade  had  it  not  been  for  the  blindness,  malevolence, 
and  indifference  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  ambition  and 
gross  ignorance  of  our  politicians.    To  securejthis  vast  ocean 
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trade  there  were  two  indispensable'requisites  :  "  cheapness 
and  dispatch  " — "  quick  transit  with  economy."  The  idea  that 
embodied  both  these  conditions  was  to  bring  ship  and  rail 
TOGETHER.  The  company  owned  sixty  acres  of  mud -flats  in 
Mission  Bay,  acquired  from  the  State.  This  land,  by  the 
expenditure  of  millions,  they  would  fill  and  improve — would 
create.  From  a  nasty,  stagnant,  bad-smelling  swamp,  they 
would  convert  it  into  property  taxable  and  useful,  where 
they  could  build  shops,  round-houses  to  stall  their  engines, 
great  warehouses  for  handling  merchandise,  great  docks  and 
piers  at  which  their  ships  could  discharge  to  the  car,  tracks 
on  which  trains  could  be  made  up.  It  was  their  own  land  ; 
it  was  within  the  city  limits  ;  it  was  unused  and  valueless  till 
improved  ;  it  was  a  nuisance  ;  it  Jpaid  but  nominal  taxes. 
And  to  enable  them  to  use  it,  they  asked  the  legislature  to 
so  rearrange  the  paper  streets  that  when  the  land  was  filled  it 
would  be  available  for  railroad  purposes.  Then  the  San  Fran- 
cisco merchant  howled ;  he  demanded  tribute  from  the  Orien- 
tal commerce — the  poor,  paltry  pittance  that  would  come  to 
laborer  or  carman  by'the  double  handling  of  bales  and  boxes 
between  ship  and  car.  Governor  Irwin,  embodying  the 
essence  of  Democratic  demagogy,  refused  to  allow  the 
Mission  tract  to  be  made  available  for  railroads  and  valuable 
for  taxation,  pocketed  the  bill  changing  streets,  and  Mission 
Bay  still  remains  a  bad-smelling  swamp.  Another  admin- 
istration had  passed  an  act  making  it  illegal  for  the  rail  track 
to  come  within  three  hundred  feet  of  the  water-front,  and 
this  is  the  absurd  and  foolish  law  to-day.  It  is  the  politician 
of  San  Francisco,  reflecting  the  public  opinion  of  the  San 
Francisco  merchant  and  the  criminal  indifference  of  the  San 
Francisco  citizen,  who  permits  this  dismal  swamp  to  exist, 
leaves  the  great,  busy  railroad  work-shops  at  Sacramento, 
and  refuses  to  permit  the  ocean  trade  to  meet  the  rail  at 
Mission  Bay,  or  any  trade  from  sea,  or  bay,  or  inland  river, 
to  come  within  three  hundred  feet  of  a  railroad  car — refuses  to 
let  the  farmer  ship  his  grain,  or  the  manufacturer  his  product, 
till  it  has  paid  tribute  to  some  small  bandit  of  a  middleman 
Thus  it  was  that  the  San  Francisco  merchant — we  refuse  to 
use  the  term  ;  thus  it  was  that  the  San  Francisco  trader, 
shopper,  green-grocer,  costermonger,  haberdasher,  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  railroad  corporation  to  make  this  city  and 
port  of  San  Francisco  the  great  entrepot  of  commerce. 
Thus  was  defeated  the  first  great  effort  to  bring  ship  and  car 
together. 

When  this  scheme  was  defeated,  and  the  railroad  people 
had  recovered  from  their  surprise,  still  intent  upon  bringing 
ship  and  rail  together  at  San  Francisco,  they  asked  them- 
selves :  What  is  the  next  move  for  us  to  make  ?  And  thus 
they  reasoned  :  "  Goat  Island  is  a  small  tract  lying  within 
the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  city,  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, unoccupied,  unimproved,  paying  no  taxes,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  northern  and  eastern  water-front,  and  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  commercial  centre.  We  will  go  to 
the  General  Government,  and  ask  Congress  to  give  us  a 
lease  of  it ;  we  will  spend  five  millions  of  dollars  to  build  our 
road  to  it ;  we  will  erect  piers,  wharves,  and  warehouses  ;  we 
will  there  store  grain  and  produce  ;  from  there  we  will  ship 
direct;  ship  and  rail  shall  there  come  together  ;  it  will  give 
convenience  to  commerce,  occupation  to  labor,  create  a  large 
taxable  value  to  San  Francisco,  and  make  useful  that  which 
js  now  unused  and  valueless  ;  no  one  can  or  will  complain.'"' 
The  bill  was  introduced  to  Congress,  but  the  railroad  folk  had 
calculated  upon  an  intelligence  that  did  not  exist.  Again  the 
swapper  and  trader  leaped  to  his  ear,  and,  through  all  the 
small  arteries  of  stores  and  shops,  there  went  up  the  long 
howl  of  anguish  which  comes  from  the  fear  of  the  loss  of 
profit.  The  daily  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chronicle, 
united  in  the  cry.  The  Bulletin  and  Call  took  the  lead,  de- 
nounced the  railroad-builders  by  name  as  felons,  and  invoked 
for  them,  by  name,  death  by  the  rope.  It  became  to  Messrs 
Fitch  and  Pickering  a  personal  contest  ;  their  editorial  rooms 
became  the  headquarters  of  opposition  to  every  interest  of 
the  railroad  ;  their  jour:-  als  in  every  issue  fought,  with  bitter 
and  unsparing  vindictiveness, -the  railroad  people  and  their 
friends.  The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pickering  was  heard  in  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred.  In  the  Call  and  Bulletin 
offices  was  opened  a  subscription  in  favor  of  the  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company.  The  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  composed  of  our  best  merchants  (faugh  !), 
triumphed  ;  the  bill  was  defeated  in  Congress,  and  the  grain 
trade  was  driven  from  San  Francisco  forever.  Foreign  trade 
will  eventually  follow  it.  Port  Costa  became  the  shipping 
point  for  a  business  which  belonged  to  San  Francisco,  but 
which  the  merchants,  politicians,  and  editors  of  the  metrop- 
olis had  not  the  intelligence  to  perceive,  or  were  so  blinded 
by  narrow  prejudice  against  the  railroad  owners  that  they 
would  not  admit.  Thus  again,  and  for  the  second  time,  the 
attempt  of  the  railroad  owners  to  bring  ship  and  car  together 
was  defeated  by  the  combined  and  angry  resistance  of  the 
commercial  and  political  community  of  the  city  which  was 
to  have  been  advantaged  by  concentrating  within  its  limits  a 
large  foreign  and  inland  traffic. 


Though  for  the  second  time  was  this  effort  of  the  railroad 
owners  frustrated  by  the  aggressive  opposition  of  active  ene- 


mies, and  the  silent  acquiescence  of  indifferent  friends,  they 
determined  upon  one  more  campaign  in  the  direction  of  the 
accomplishment  of  their  great  purpose.  Driven  from  Mis- 
sion Bay,  refused  the  use  of  Goat  Island,  the  company 
bought  from  private  owners,  and  otherwise  acquired,  the 
lands  running  along  San  Antonio  Creek  and  the  water-frcnt 
of  Oakland.  It  was  not  in  San  Francisco,  but  it  was  the 
nearest  point  of  land  to  our  water-front.  Large  improvements 
were  contemplated,  demanding  an  extensive  expenditure  of 
money,  and  with  the  intention  of  concentrating  at  Oakland 
the  vast  business  that  would  naturally  gather  around  the  ter- 
minus of  a  railroad  uniting  the  two  great  oceans  and  travers- 
ing a  great  continent,  when  the  citizens  of  Oakland,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  San  Francisco,  and  catching  the  inspira- 
tion of  its  opposition  to  railroads,  inaugurated  a  war  against 
the  land  title.  By  suits,  vexatious  and  threatening,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  third  and  last  efiort  of  the  railroad 
to  make  its  connection  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  be- 
tween ship  and  car.  The  result  was,  and  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  that  the  great  wheat  traffic  is  done  at  Port  Costa, 
on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  thirty  miles  away  from  either 
Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  There  the  Bank  of  Nevada 
has  erected  a  spacious  warehouse,  built  four  thousand  feet  of 
pier,  where  from  car  to  ship  the  grain  trade  of  the  State  is 
handled  with  economy  and  with  expedition.  McNear  &  Co. 
have  bought  the  land  and  built  grain  warehouses.  Starr  & 
Co.  are  building  the  great  flouring-mill  of  the  world.  There 
ship  and  car  come  together.  What  business  will  follow  we 
leave  our  citizens  to  speculate  upon ;  but  every  dollar's  worth 
of  business  done  at  Port  Costa  is  a  loss  to  San  Francisco, 
and  one  for  which  our  merchants  and  their  newspapers 
are  directly  responsible.  The  Oakland  pier  is  occupied  by 
fishermen  with  line  and  sinker,  bobbing  for  smelt.  The 
great  covered  wharves  of  San  Francisco,  prepared  for  han- 
dling over  forty  millions  of  centals  of  wheat,  are  the  lonely 
play-grounds  for  Norway  rats.  Our  water-front  is  protected 
by  toll-gates  and  guarded  by  collectors.  Every  ship  which 
enters  the  Golden  Gate  is  beset  by  voracious,  greedy,  un- 
conscionable middle-men.  From  the  time  it  is  boarded  by 
the  pilot  till  the  United  States  marshal  relinquishes  his  pro- 
cess of  libel,  it  is  infested  with  land-rats  and  water-rats,  offi- 
cial thieves  and  merchants,  till  it  escapes  the  clutches  of  our 
sharks.  The  history  of  San  Francisco  has  been  one  long- 
continuing  and  uninterrupted  effort  upon  the  part  of  its 
most  active  citizens  to  defeat  its  opportunity  of  commer- 
cial greatness,  aided  by  the  criminal  indifference  ©f  its  most 
wealthy  and  influential  people,  who  have  stood  by,  and 
with  stolid  indifference  contemplated  the  action  of  its  mob 
of  greedy  politicians  without  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  com- 
merce of  the  port  from  spoliation  at  their  hands.  The  con- 
duct of  our  daily  newspapers,  and  all  of  them,  has  been 
most  contemptible.  Our  smaller  politicians  have  climbed  to 
office  by  pandering  to  this  absurd  and  jealous  feeling  against 
railroads,  and,  while  no  prominent  citizen  recognized  as  enti- 
tled to  the  exercise  of  real  influence  in  the  business  com- 
munity has  come  forward  in  recent  opposition,  there  are 
comparatively  few  who  may  not  reproach  themselves  for 
active  sympathy  and  support  of  these  hostile  movements  in 
the  past,  and  none  who  have  voluntered  to  come  forth  in 
vindication  of  the  best  interests  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
either  the  proper  policy  and  for  the  good  of  us  all  that  the 
ships  and  the  car  be  brought  together,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  make  this  city  the  highway  of  commerce  and 
this  port  the  entrepot  of  a  great  Asiatic  trade,  then  it  is  ob- 
vious that  everything  should  be  done  to  secure  dispatch  and 
economy  in  the  transmission  of  goods.  If  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  put  the  rail-car  three  hundred  feet  from  the  water  front, 
that  some  middlemen  may  earn  a  dollar  from  each  ton  ol 
merchandise  lifted  across  a  hundred  yards  of  plank,  then 
why  not  put  it  a  mile  away,  that  carman  and  hack-driver  may 
have  a  hand  in  the  game  ?  If  it  is  better  that  ship  and  car 
come  together  at  Port  Costa  than  at  San  Francisco,  why  not 
send  ship  and  car  to  Bolinas  or  Monterey  ? 


establish  a  line  of  steamers,  owned  by  themselves,  to  Japan 
and  China,  and  a  line  of  steamers  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  Australia.  Mission  Bay  should — and  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  which  has  now  the  power — be  so  divided  in 
blocks  as  to  justify  its  reclamation  by  the  company,  that  it 
might  there  concentrate  its  workshops,  and  there  bring  ship 
and  rail  together.  Governor  Stanford's  proposed  idea  of 
carrying  the  wheat  crop  by  rail  to  the  Gulf,  thence  in 
great  grain  ships  to  Liverpool,  returning  laden  with  immi- 
grants to  be  landed  in  San  Francisco  at  the  bwest  possible 
rates,  should  be  realized.  The  roads  to  Yosemite,  to  Lake 
County,  the  extension  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  road  into 
the  county  of  El  Dorado,  the  road  from  Turlock  to  the  falls 
of  the  Merced,  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  road  ex- 
tension, should  be  completed,  while  along  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  valleys,  from  the  Oregon  coast  line  to  the  south- 
ernmost port  of  California,  spur  roads  or  branches  should  De 
brilt.  The  Salinas  Valley  road  should  be  extended  south- 
ward from  So'edad  to  Los  Angeles,  connecting  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Buenaventura  counties,  and  all 
the  coast  line,  directly  with  San  Francisco.  All  this  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  railroad-builders  to  do,  as  their  interest 
is  identical  with  the  development,  growth,  and  prosperity  of 
every  part  of  this  country  that  lies  within  their  jurisdiction. 
All  this  can  be  done,  and  at  once  ;  but  not  as  long  as  intel- 
ligent people  allow  demagogues  to  direct  the  unthinking 
mob  in  opposition  to  an  institution  which  is  doing  more 
than  all  others  combined  in  the  direction  of  our  material  de- 
velopment and  our  commercial  prosperity. 


This  history  may  be  filled  up  with  infinite  detail  of  petty 
annoyances  received  at  the  hands  of  legislatures,  boards  of 
supervisors,  party  conventions,  and  individual  politicians. 
Municipal  and  State  politics  have  been  made  to  shape  them- 
selves in  reference  to  railroad  management,  while  every 
farmer  disappointed  in  carrying  his  pigs  to  market,  every 
lawyer  who  has  been  retained  in  opposition,  every  apology 
of  a  merchantling  who  sells  swipes  on  commission,  every 
disappointed  politician,  every  popular  tramp  denied  a  pass, 
and  every  journalist  who  could  not  blackmail  and  bleed  the 
railroad,  has  been  encouraged  to  wage  against  it  a  vexa- 
tious and  irritating  war;  while  every  worthless,  noisy  political 
adventurer  who  wants  office,  has  been  encouraged  to  ride 
this  anti-railroad  hobby.  The  result  is,  if  not  a  diseased  and 
false  public  opinion,  at  least  a  vicious  and  cowardly  one, 
which  has  not  the  courage  to  insist  upon  allowing  to  the  rail- 
roads that  which  is  their  right  under  the  law.  The  result  of 
this  is  disastrous  to  San  Francisco  as  a  commercial  city,  and 
has  arrested  the  further  development  of  a  system  of  roads 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  further  progress  of  California. 
The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  people  should — for  ourselves 
and  our  interests,  and  not  for  themselves  —be  encouraged  to 


Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argonaut  of  last  Saturday  the  railroad 
question  is  cleverly  treated,  and  the  facts  mentioned  ought  to  be  circu- 
lated among  all  classes  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  true  that  if  our  mer- 
chants don't  move  in  this  matter,  and,  even  without  showing  war  or 
antagonism,  don't  encourage  our  California  railroad  companies  to  build 
up  spurs  in  our  interior  valleys  to  bring  their  produce  directly  to  our 
city,  we  shall  see  our  commerce  declining  every  year  ;  the  Eastern  com- 
panies will  take  their  footing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  reap  a  rich  hat- 
vest  to  our  detriment,  by  attracting  the  trade  which  ought  to  feed  our 
California  main  lines.  An  old  Califomian,  Mr.  Henri  Hentsch,  now 
residing  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  been  studying  the  railroad  question, 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  which  we  find  some  interesting  facts  on  the 
benefits  created  in  Switzerland  and  France  since  the  introduction  of  the 
railroads.  I  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  it  to  you.  as  a  translation  of 
some  points  may  interest  your  readers.     (See  page  15  )     Truly  yours, 

San  Fraxcisco,  August  6,  1883.  F.  Berton. 

Mr.  Henri  Hentsch  will  be  favorably  remembered  by  our 
citizens  as  an  intelligent  banker,  a  native,  we  believe,  of 
Switzerland,  and  formerly  doing  business  in  San  Francisco. 
His  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  economic  results  of  rail- 
roads, as  applicable  to  older  and  more  populous  countries 
of  Europe,  are  exceedingly  significant  when  applied  to  our 
conditions  of  large  domain  and  sparse  population.  We  com- 
mend them  to  the  serious  consideration  of  such  of  our  busi- 
ness men  and  property  owners  as  have  the  ability  and 
inclination  to  think  for  themselves.  Mr.  Hentsch  also  dem- 
onstrates that  the  management  of  railroads  by  government 
is  neither  wise  nor  practical.  This  experiment  of  political 
ownership  and  control  has  failed  in  all  countries  where  it  has 
been  attempted — notably  in  France  and  Austria.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  subject  of  future  consideration,  which  we  have  not 
the  space  in  this  number  of  the  Argonaut,  already  overbur- 
dened by  railroad  discussion.  Following  is  a  translation  of 
the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Berton  : 

If  the  financial  results  of  Swiss  railroads  are  not  brilliant,  it  is  en- 
tirely different  with  the  economic  results.  Railroads,  besides  securing 
to  the  people  a  most  important  annual  economy,  also  add  to  the  value 
of  property,  real  and  personal,  in  the  countries  where  they  are  estab- 
lished. A  Swiss  political  economist,  M.  Risler,  has  made  some  inves- 
tigations into  this  subject.  In  a  piper  addressed  to  the  Society  Suisse 
d'Utilite  Publique  de  Zurich,  M.  Risler  has  shown,  by  the  most  irrefuta- 
ble facts  and  figures,  that  with  a  raiiroad  system  of  1062  kilometres 
(about  655  miles)  his  country  has  saved,  upon  the  transportation  of 
merchandise  alone,  sixty  millions  of  francs.  Adding  to  this  the  econ- 
omy resulting  from  the  carriage  of  the  mails,  the  transportation  of 
troops,  the  diminution  of  loss  on  goods  in  transitu,  the  suppression  of 
commissions,  porterage,  and  handling,  M.  Risler  maintains  that  the 
total  annual  economy  resulting  from  Swi-s  railroads  exceeds  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs.  Further,  he  stales  that  this  figure  is  yearly  in- 
creasing. Applying  the  same  methods  of  reasoning  to  France  and 
Great  Britain,  keeping  in  view  the  number  of  mites  of  railroad  and  the 
population,  of,  Risler  finds  that  in  each  of  these  countries  a  saving  is 
effected  of  one  billion  of  francs.  In  a  practical  discourse  delivered  be- 
fore the  French  Corps  Legislalif,  June  27,  1875,  M.  de  Franqueville, 
Director  of  Highways,  Bridges,  and  Railways,  arrived  by  other  meth- 
ods at  the  same  results  attained  by  the  Swiss  savant,  M.  Risler,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  add  that  the  French  railroad  system  compassed  econ- 
omies, through  saving  on  expense  of  transportation,  and  through  short- 
ening time  uf  transit,  representing  an  annual  gain  to  the  mercantile 
community  of  one  billion  five  hundred  millions  of  francs.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  stated,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  role  played  by  railways 
is  even  more  important :  not  only  have  they  reduced  the  rates  of  trans- 
portation, but  they  have,  rendered  transportation  possible  over  certain 
routes  and  under  certain  conditions  where  before  it  was  not  dreamed  of. 
MM.  Risler  and  Jacquemin  (adds  M.  Hentsch)  speak  only  of  the  an- 
nuat  economies  caused  by  railways ;  if  they  were  to  consider  the  increase 
in  value  of  property,  real  and  personal,  which  is  due  to  tfcem,  they 
would  arrive  at  an  augmentation  of  wealth  amounting  '. : 
ions  for  France,  and  to  several  hundreds  of  millions 
— Translated  from  "Reflexions  sur  tes  Chemins  de  F. 
les  Chemins  de  Fer  Suisse  cnparticuticr. "    Par  Henri  . 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    STAGE    IN    NEW    YORK. 


Important  Happenlnes  In  Theatrical  Circles. 


"  Flaneur"  Describes  the 

Mr.  Banta  is  at  present  holding  a  unique  position  in  New 
York.  He  is  the  one  husband  in  this  vast  metropolis  of  vice 
and  sin  who  has  persistently  told  his  wife  that  he  was  in  love 
with  an  actress,  and  that  an  actress  was  in  love  with  him.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  any  man  who  is  so  idiotic  as  to  tell 
his  wife  a  secret  of  this  kind  deals  largely  in  vaporous  imag- 
inings. On  hearing  that  Mr.  Banta  had  boasted  of  his  love 
for  a  variety  actress,  people  at  once  concluded  that  Mr. 
Banta  did  not  know  the  variety  actress.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  he  does  know  her,  but  she  does  not  care  for 
him.  She  had  treated  him  with  courtesy  until  she  found  that 
he  was  married,  when  she  promptly  put  him  out  of  the  house. 
Banta  nevertheless  went  on  informing  his  wife  of  the  intrigues 
he  was  carrying  on  with  the  beautiful  child  of  the  stage.  He 
ended  by  besieging  his  wife  to  commit  suicide  that  he  might 
marry  his  second  love.  Then  his  wife  sued  him  for  divorce. 
This  flying  in  the  face  of  custom  is  reprehensible.  For  many 
years  it  has  been  a  well-grounded  and  popular  practice  in 
New  York  for  men  who  are  running  after  actresses  to  keep 
the  fact  extremely  shady.  The  more  they  went  after  act- 
resses, and  the  closer  they  got  to  them,  the  more  careful 
they  were  to  conceal  it  from  their  wives.  Banta  has  inau- 
gurated a  new  movement. 

Frank  Mordaunt  has  once  more  served  to  enliven  the  gen- 
tlemen known  as  "fakirs,"  "  hamfatters,"  and  "  bums,"  who 
spend  their  summers  on  the  Rialto.  The  Rialto,  as  every- 
body in  Christendom  is  probably  aware,  is  that  particular 
spot  on  Union  Square  where  actors  stand  on  the  sidewalk 
and  stare  at  the  ladies  during  the  summer  season.  Several 
hundred  of  them  congregate  every  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  they  make  it  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  unprotected  pedestrians  go  around  the  block,  so 
as  to  avoid  disturbing  them.  Frank  Mordaunt,  whose  peren- 
nial and  pugilistic  quarrels  with  his  wife  kept  him  well  ad- 
vertised, has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  members  of 
the  Rialto  assembly.  He  has  stood  on  the  corner  for  weeks 
and  weeks,  and  it  would  seem  that  most  of  his  time  during 
those  weeks  has  been  passed  in  a  rigorous  denunciation  of  a 
young  dude  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  named  William 
Coffer.  Coffer,  it  seems,  once  insulted  Mordaunt  by  calling 
him  a  "  bladder."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt was  seriously  annoyed  by  the  epithet,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  a  complimentary  one  applied  to  the  robust  and  beauti- 
ful figure  of  the  late  hero  of  our  "  Shipmates."  Ever  since 
this  classic  nickname  was  bestowed  upon  Mordaunt  by  Cof- 
fer, it  has  rinkled  in  the  bosom  of  Mordaunt.  He  has  been 
wont  to  stretch  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  appeal  to  his 
friends,  in  a  voice  full  of  tragic  human  sympathy,  as  follows  : 
"  Do  I  impress  you,  sir,  as  a  bladder?  Is  there  anything 
about  my  personal  appearance  that  would  indicate  to  a  cas- 
ual observer  that  I  am  a  bladder  ?     If  not,  pray  say  so." 

The  man  invariably  said  so,  and  a  moment  later  the  pair 
were  clinking  glasses  at  Mordaunt's  expense.  It  would  seem 
that  Mordaunt  had  asked  this  question  a  great  many  times 
the  other  night,  and  the  accompanying  clink  of  glasses  had 
been  proportionately  numerous,  when  the  church-bell  around 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street  struck  eleven  o'clock.  At 
this  moment  young  Mr.  Coffer,  looking  dapper,  neat,  and 
languid,  strolled  by.  Mr.  Mordaunt  no  sooner  caught  of 
sight  of  him  than  he  made  for  the  young  dude  with  a  rush 
like  that  of  a  wild  bull.  A  moment  later  something  struck 
Mr.  Mordaunt  behind  the  ear,  and  he  rolled  over  twice  and 
came  up  against  the  bill-board  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre. 
The  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  dude's  fist.  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt arose.  Again  he  came  in  contact  with  something.  It 
was  the  same  fist  of  the  identical  dude.  Mr.  Mordaunt  did 
not  at  this  time  rise  at  once,  but  when  he  did,  some  moments 
later,  he  had  a  pained  and  sorrowful  expression,  and  he 
walked  home  without  asking  again  for  the  young  dude  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre. 

Mr.  George  Riddle,  who  posed  so  long  as  a  lover  of 
Shakespearean  drama  in  America,  and  who  has  been  consid- 
ered a  Shakespearean  scholar  of  exalted  rank,  has  sunk  to 
giving  summer  representations  of  "The  Dude  in  Society"at 
watering-places.  Mr.  Riddle  resigned  an  eminent  and  lucra- 
tive position  at  Harvard  so  as  to  interpret  Shakespeare  for 
cultured  Americans,  and  during  the  early  part  of  last  year 
he  was  the  high-cockalorum  of  the  extremely  cultured  set  of 
New  York.  From  this  he  gradually  came  down  to  giving 
readings  at  fashionable  receptions,  and  drifted,  naturally, 
thence  to  Richfield,  Saratoga,  and  Long  Branch.  It  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  fact  that  Kate  Field  is  a  relative  of  George 
Riddle  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  as  all  things  are 
possible  when  Kate  Field  looms  up  on  the  horizon.  This 
great  woman,  by  the  way,  has  just  adapted  her  comedietta, 
"  Extremes  Meet,"  for  Mr.  Riddle,  who  proposes  to  make  a 
sensation  in  the  play  next  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Riddle  is  getting  rid  of  the  Shakespearean  halo  that  sur- 
rounded him  entirely  too  soon.  Had  he  hung  on  for  another 
six  months  he  would  have  caught  the  great  tide  of  Shake- 
spearean revivalism  which  is  to  set  in  next  October,  with  Ed- 
win Booth,  Henry  Irving,  and  the  George  Edgar  syndicate  ; 
and  he  could  easily  have  made  himself  a  famous  man.  As 
for  that,  however,  he  still  has  a  chance  if  he  is  not  entirely 
ruined  by  the  easy  air  and  loose  morals  of  the  pleasure-lov- 
ing Atlantic  watering-places.  The  indications  of  a  Shake- 
spearean revival  are  unmistakable.  That  Henry  Irving  will 
be  the  sensation  of  the  coming  season  can  not  be  questioned 
by  any  one  who  knows  Mr.  Abbey  and  his  tactics.  But  Mr. 
Irving  will  be  a  sensation,  nothing  more,  I  have  conversed 
with  a  number  of  Englishmen  of  late  who  have  seen  Irving 
in  London,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  among  them  (together 
with  that  of  countless  Americans,  who,  however  might  be 
accused  of  prejudice)  is  that  Mr.  Irving  is  stilted,  awkward, 
and  a  mannerist  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  But  Abbey 
will  surely  make  a  reputation  for  mm.   To  be  more  accurate, 

-  the  man  already  has  such  great  notoriety  that  it  will  carry 

-  him  all  through  the  country.     Irving  will  never  act -without 
the^most  favorable  conditions,  and   this  is  the  real  reason 

-e  brings  over  every  member  of  his  company  and  every 

=  --enery  and  costume  that  he  employs  in  the.  Lyceum 

.re  in  London.  -  The  man  shines  because  he  is  the  head 

:  is>ientious  and  thoroughly  balanced  troupe  of  actors, 

-    after  the  model  of  the  Charles  Wyndham  Company. 


Irving,  I  am  informed  on  reliable  authority,  is  a  great  stage 
manager,  but  a  very  stilted  and  unnatural  actor.  He  will  be 
the  guest  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  will  be  greeted  by 
the  prominent  men  of  New  York  with  a  great  dinner  on  his 
arrival.  All  this  helps  on  the  efforts  of  Henry  E.  Abbey  in 
this  direction,  and  it  also  gives  a  direct  boom  to  the  Shake- 
spearean movement. 

About  the  same  time,  Edwin  Booth,  flushed  and  famous 
with  his  recent  great  German  successes,  will  start  out  with  a 
thoroughly  equipped  company;  and  the  result  will  be  a  vig- 
orous rivalry  between  the  great  tragedians  of  England  and 
America.  There  is  no  question  that  the  managers  of  the 
two  actors  will  bring  the  national  feeling  into  play,  and 
though  there  is  no  danger  of  any  such  uproar  as  that  created 
over  the  Macready-Forrest  rivalry,  great  excitement  is  sure 
to  ensue.  Besides  this,  great  things  are  expected  of  the 
George  Edgar  syndicate.  A  superb  troupe  of  actors  and 
actresses  has  been  gathered  by  a  number  of  capitalists,  and 
put  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Edgar,  and  they  propose  to  give 
Shakespearean  performances.  They  will  devote  the  same 
attention  to  detail  as  Henry  Irving,  and  will  undoubtedly 
help  on  the  boom. 

There  is  a  noticeable  change  in  hair-dressing.  The 
severely  simple  style  that  was  so  long  in  vogue,  has  given 
way  to  more  elaborate  coiffures,  and  the  meagre  coil  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  has  been  moved  up  to  the  top  of  the  head 
and  surrounded  with  plaits  and  braids.  This  refers  to  wom- 
en, not  men.  The  effect  is  sometimes  rather  odd,  though,  as 
the  fashion  in  hats  has  not  yet  got  up  to  the  new  fashion  in 
hair.  The  result  is  that  big  bonnets  and  hats  of  all  sorts 
that  are  designed  to  be  worn  low  on  the  head  are  perched 
up  several  inches  higher  than  at  first  intended.  This  result 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  slim  girls.  Slim  girls  have  not 
much  of  a  chance  now,  anyhow,  as  the  straight-laced  and 
straight-backed  costumes  have  almost  altogether  given  way 
to  the  free  and  easy  jersey.  Everybody  wears  a  jersey  now 
— men,  women  and  children.  It  is  not  a  fashionable  gar- 
ment for  men,  but  they  nevertheless  wear  it  at  tennis  matches 
and  all  athletic  sports  instead  of  the  old  shirt  and  belt. 
Women  wear  jerseys  constantly,  and  of  late  there  has  been 
an  alarming  epidemic  of  jerseys  among  children  of  from 
three  years  up.  A  woman  with  a  fully  developed  bust,  slop- 
ing shoulders,  and  well  rounded  arms  never  looks  so  well  as 
in  a  close-fitting  jersey  ;  but  a  raw-boned  child,  with  a  nar- 
row chest,  bony  shoulders,  and  uneven  hips  is  made  posi- 
tively hideous  by  the  garment.  With  little  children  it  is 
particularly  unbecoming,  but  they  all  wear  it  just  the  same. 
Out  of  five  hundred  little  girls  in  New  York  now,  you  find 
fully  four  hundred  and  fifty  wearing  red,  blue,  or  black 
jerseys,  and  the  result  is  most  disappointing.  A  little  one 
arrayed  in  the  cool  Mother  Hubbard  dresses  so  fashionable 
last  year,  is  a  charming  contrast  to  those  clad  in  the  far  too 
candid  jersey. 

The  vigilant  and  indefatigable  Colonel  McCaull  has  gone 
to  London.  He  didn't  go  alone.  His  family  spend  the 
summer  in  Baltimore.  It  is  said  on  all  sides  that  McCaull, 
though  ostensibly  in  search  of  a  tenor,  is  really  on  the  heels 
of  airy  fairy  Lillian.  Miss  Russell  has  made  her  dbbut  in 
London,  but  has  not  yet  set  the  town  on  fire.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  her  first  appearonce,  she  wore  a  blazing  diamond 
brooch  with  the  word  "  Ned  "  in  relief.  "  Ned  "  is  the  name 
of  young  Solomons,  the  bandy-legged  Israelite  with  whom 
Miss  Russell  ran  away.  The  fickle  maid  should  return  soon, 
if  she  returns  to  New  York  at  all.  Americans  are  already 
beginning  to  forget  her.  A  year  hence  she  will  find  herself 
passie  and  a  new  goddess  perched  on  the  pedestal. 

New  York,  August  2, 1883.  Flaneur. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Monsieur  Maxime  du  Camp  long  ago,  when  but  a  budding  poet,  sent 
some  of  his  verses  to  Victor  Hugo,  and  received  in  reply  a  note  thank- 
ing him  for  his  "  beautiful  poems."  A  chill  succeeded  the  first  glow  of 
the  young  writer,  for  he  realized  upon  a  re-reading  that  the  verses  were 
wretched.  Then  came  a  wise  friend  to  "press  the  lesson  home": 
"  Poor  boy,  it  is  really  too  bad  to  laugh  so  cruelly  at  children  I  If  Hugo 
read  your  verses  he  thought  them  wretched  ;  he  tells  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  are  good.  He  pours  out  for  you  a  glass  of  his  strongest 
praise,  he  intoxicates  you,  and  makes  of  you  a  claqueur  for  his  next 
play  1  I  have  seen  more  than  fifty  letters  like  this,  written  by  him  to 
idiots  without  either  rhyme  or  rhythm.  So  long  as  he  is  adored,  what 
does  the  adorer  matter  to  him  ?  " 


"Doctor  Claudius,"  Marion  Crawford's  second  novel,  is  better  in 
every  way  than  "  Mr.  Isaacs."  It  was  characteristic  of  the  author's  in- 
genuity to  make  his  second  hero  the  opposite,  in  character  and  sur- 
roundings, of  the  first.  Claudius,  with  his  Northman's  directness,  is  a 
well-marked  contrast  to  the  subtle  Persian.  Mr  Crawford  has  avoided 
many  of  his  former  errors.  There  is  none  of  the  gilt  and  tinsel  and  false 
Buddhism  in  "  Doctor  Claudius  "  which  permeates  the  story  of  India. 
Besides  this,  the  nowl  is  more  natural,  and  less  melodramatic.  But 
there  is  that  air  of  offensive  snobbery  throughout  which  is  only  attained 
by  the  Europeanized  American  ;  and  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
"  Light  of  Asia "  mt'se  en  scene  in  "Mr.  Isaacs,"  the  novelist  has  filled 
in  with  moral  aphorisms,  assorted.  Mr.  Crawford  is  clever  in  that  he 
writes  to  please  a  feminine  audience  ;  but,  in  attaining  that  object,  he 
loses  in  truth  and  artistic  power.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. ;  price,  $1. 


Major  C is  exceedingly  fond  of  the  game  of  whist. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  ad 
verse  luck  will  sometimes  pursue  a  man,  and  remarked  that 
he  once  played  a  whole  season  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
and  never  held  a  trump.  Some  one  in  the  company  sug- 
gested that  that  was  impossible,  because  he  must  at  least 
have  held  one  trump  every  time  he  dealt  the  cards.  But  the 
major  replied  :  u  Every  time  I  dealt  it  was  a  misdeal." 


"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  has  a  prototype  as  far  back  as  the  seventeenth 
century  in  "  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave,"  by  the  celebrated,  some 
would  say  notorious,  Aphra  Behn.  It  set  the  fashionable  world  as  mad 
against  slavery  as  did  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  Southerne  founded 
on  it  a  tragedy  of  the  same  name,  for  which  he  received  at  once  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  equal  to  five  times  the  sum  to-day.  The  novel 
"Oroonoko,"  which  had  a  real  hero  of  its  name,  a  negro  who  had  been 
a  prince  in  his  country,  and  who  was  "done  to  death,"  had  an  extraor- 
dinary success.  Aphra  was  Miss  Johnson,  and  her  father  was  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Surinam.  Behn  was  a  London  Hollander,  a  merchant 
who  died  soon,  leaving  her  a  rich  widow.  She  was  sent  to  Holland  by 
Charles  II.  as  a  spy.  and  brought  back  excellent  information,  which, 
however,  was  lost  on  the  worthless  English  Ministry.  She  subsequently 
spent  several  years  in  fashionable  society,  and,  dying  in  1689,  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  A  new  edition  of  her  works  appeared  about 
ten  years  ago  in  several  volumes. 

Miscellany :  William  T.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic)  does  all  his  writing 
with  a  type-writer.  He  writes  very  rapidly,  and  very  few  alterations  or 
corrections  are  ever  required. "  Christi  Vitas,"  the  chief  manu- 
script in  the  Towneley  collection,  sold  for  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 

fifty  dollars. The  Denver  Tribune  refers  to  Bret   Harte  as  a  man 

who  went  to  Europe  as  an  assisted  literary  emigrant. In  writing 

his  histories,  Carlyle  valued  above  all  else  a  portra't  of  his  hero- 

The  only  consolation  which  the  literary  celebrity  can  find  under  the  per- 
secution of  autograph-hunters  is  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  the  pen- 
alty of  high  ability  and  well-earned  fame.  But  sometimes  even  this 
consolation  i<=  denied.  Doctor  Holmes  has  been  known  to  relate,  with 
humorous  enjoyment  of  the  absurdity,  that  he  once  received  a  note 
requesting   an   autograph   which    was  superscribed    "Olive  Wendell 

Holmes,"  and  in  which  he  was  addressed  as   "Dear  Madame." 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  a  brilliant  dinner  in  London  the  other  day 
to  Matthew  Arnold,  in  view  of  his  approaching  departure  for  America 
to  lecture  on  sweetness  and  light Henry  James  says  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  novel  by  Alphonse  Daudet  is  to  his  mind  the  most  de- 
lightful  literary  event    that   can   occur   just  now. "But    Yet   a 

Woman  "  has  reached  its  ninth  edition. 


The  Davenport  brothers  were  once  noted  as  spiritualist 
mediums.  One  died  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  other  retired 
from  the  business  ;  but  now  the  survivor  has  started  out 
again.  His  feats  show  no  variation  from  the  familiar  doings 
in  cabinets,  but  he  will  travel  in  a  gorgeously  painted  car, 
and  thus  possibly  get  a  renewal  of  public  attention. 


Announcements :  Alphonse  Daudet  has  resumed  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  of  Paris  his  "  Chapters  of  Literary  Autobiography." Mon- 
sieur Launette  of  Paris  will  publish  in  February  next  an  edition  de  luxe 
of  two  hundred  copies  of  Sterne's  ' '  Sentimental  Journey  "  at  a  subscrip- 
tion price  of  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  and  each 
copy  will  contain  a  water  color  on  a  different  subject  by  Monsieur  Mau- 
rice Leloir. Michelet  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  recollections 

of  bis  childhood  and  youth.  One  of  his  friends.  Monsieur  Monod,  who 
has  read  the  manuscript,  declares  that  its  contents  are  "truly  edifying, 
and  makes  one  love  their  author. Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards  fur- 
nished the  article  on  "  Mummy  "  for  the  next  volume  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica." A  brother  of  the  Khedive  is  printing  a  bibli- 
ography of  printed  books,  manuscripts,  periodical  literature,  etc. .  re- 
lating to  the  antiquities,  history,  and  political  and  social  life  of  Egypt, 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. Roberts  Bros,  are  already 

in  the  field  with  their  announcement  of  holiday  books  for  next  season. 
These  will  be  :  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  with  thirty  designs  by  Harry  Fenn, 
many  of  them  drawn  from  sketches  taken  by  himself  at  Stoke  Pogis. 
the  scene  of  the  poem  ;  Jean  Ingelows's  "High  Tide,"  illustrated  by 
Church  and  other  artists  ;  Cardinal  Newman's  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
with  illustrations  by  W.  St.  John  Harper  and  George  R.  Halm  ;  and 
"  Good  Night  and  Good  Morning,"  words  by  Lord  Houghton  and  il- 
lustrations and  etchings  by  Walter  Severn. 


It  is  proposed  to  reduce  by  three  or  four  pounds  the  knap- 
sack of  the  German  soldier  on  march.  But  the  decrease 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  partly  made  up  by  the  addition  of  ten 
or  twelve  cartridges  to  the  stock  of  eighty  now  carried.  Some 
influential  officers  have  proposed  instead  to  add  a  second 
cartridge  wagon  to  each  battalion. 


Thousands  of  women  are  expected  to  witness  some  bicycle 
races  at  Springfield.  "  We  wish  the  affair  to  be  conducted 
so  decorously,"  says  the  committee,  "  that  not  a  word  of  ob- 
jection can  be  offered  on  any  score.  The  proper  costume  for 
racing,  both  for  comfort  and  appearance,  is  tights.  Trunks 
and  bare  legs  are  objectionable." 


Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,editor  of  the  Century^  received, 
as  has  been  announced,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Dickinson 
College  at  its  last  commencement.  Twenty  years  before,  al- 
most to  a  day,  Mr.  Gilder  visited  Carlisle — not  as  a  student, 
but  as  one  of  the  troops  hastily  gathered  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Fitzhugh  Lee. 

A  handsome  woman  calling  herself  an  Italian  countess 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  for  a  while  in  Paris.  A  priest 
was  among  her  visitors.  He  recognized  a  fine  painting  on 
her  wall  as  one  that  had  been  stolen  from  him,  in  Rome,  by 
an  adventuress,  and  then  the  policeidentified  her  as  the-thief. 


The  Princess  "Louise  will,  at  the  Queen's  request,  remain 
in  Canada  all  summer,  instead  of  returning  home  in  August 
to  visit  Marienbad.  She  will  probably  not  arrive  in  England 
before  the  middle  of  November. 


Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at— your  father-in-law's. 


"  Games  and  Songs  of  American  Children  "  is  a  very  interesting  work 
prepared  by  William  Wells  Newell,  with  musical  settings  by  S.  Austin 
Pierce,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  attractive  feat- 
ures of  folk-lore.  Many  of  the  games  which  are  now  played  in  the 
school-yard,  nursery,  or  alley,  were  familiar  to  the  children  of  Egypt  in 
the  days  before  the  Pyramids,  and  played  by  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  book  is  divided  into  "Love-games," 
"  Histories,"  "  Playing  at  Work,"  "  Humor  and  Satire,"  "  Flower  Ora- 
cles," "Bird  and  Beast,"  "  Human  Life,"  "  The  Pleasures  of  Motion," 
"  Mirth  and  Jest,"  "Guessing  Games,"  "  Games  of  Chase,"  "Games 
of  Very  Little  Girls,"  "  Ball,  and  Similar  Sports,"  "  Rhymes  for  Count- 
ing Out,"  "  Mythology,"  etc  A  marked  feature  of  children's  games  is 
that  the  same  games  are  found,  with  more  or  less  variation,  among  dif- 
ferent nations  throughout  the  world.  For  instance,  there  is  a  standard 
collection  of  German  games,  three-quarters  of  which  are  found  to  be 
paralleled  in  America,  The  same  is  true  of  Italy,  France,  and  Sweden 
— that  is,  so  far  as  the  games  possess  decided  dramatic  interest  Rus- 
sia, however,  preserves  an  independence  in  this  matter.  Mid-day 
sports  were  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  Italy  before  the  birth  of  Rome. 
Kissing  games  were  the  fashion  among  the  Greeks  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  one  of  the  Athenian  comic  poets  says  of  a  pretty  little  coquette 
whom  he  knew,  "She  plays  kissing  games  in  rings  of  boys,  preferring 
the  handsome  ones."  The  young  Greek  girls  used  to  count  races  among 
their  games,  and  would  challenge  each  other  to  the  race  with  |"  Now, 
fairies  !  "     The  old  love-game, 

"  Here  come  three  lords  out  of  Spain, 
A-courting  of  your  daughter" Jane," 
is  current  from  Latin  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  Scandinavian  Ice- 
land, from  the  Finns  of  the  Baltic  Coast  to  the  shores  of  Moravia. 
The  game,  "  King  Arthur  was  King  William's  Son,"  which  is  found  all 
through  the  Southern  States,  and  also  in  New  Jersey  and  Ohio,  dates 
back  to  the  year  1287,  when  a  high-born  Swedish  youth  became  the 
hero  of  a  popular  ballad  by  rescuing  his  lady-love  from  a  rival  suitor. 
The  Virginia  reel  was  originally  an  ancient  dance  tripped  by  the  Swed- 
ish weavers,  and  called  "  Weaving  Woolen."  Its  figures  are  to  imitate 
a  shooting  of  a  shuttle  from  side  to  side,  and  the  passage  of  the  woof 
over  and  under-:  the  threads  of  the  warp  ;  the  last  movements"  indicating 
the  tightening  of  the.  threads,  andbringingtogetherof  the  clothe  InJEng- 
land  it  was  always  called  the  "  Hemp- dressers'  Dance."  '*  Oats,  Pease, 
Beans,  and  Barley  Grows  *.'  was  sung  by  the  Italian  rustics" in  tbe-time 
of  Virgil ;  and  Fauriel  derives  it  from  a  Greek  choral  dance.  -  It  has 
existed  since  the  Christian  era  among  European  nations.and  was  sup- 
posed to  promote  fertility  of  the~netds.  "Prisoner's  Base"  is  men 
tioned  in  Cyrabeline-,  and  was  an  ancient,war  game  among.  Europeans. 
The  author  has' expended  much  labor  and  research  in  the  preparation 
of  ibis  yolume,  and  deserves  great  credit.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 
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WHY    SHE    KILLED    HIM. 


A  Story  of  Italy. 


Traveling  through  Italy,  a  party  of  us  stopped,  one  misty 
summer  day,  at  the  little  town  of  Pistoja.  Next  morning  a 
storm  kept  us  in  doors.  As  I  stood  at  the  window,  watching 
the  torrents  of  rain,  I  saw  a  stream  of  people  hurrying  in 
one  direction,  despite  the  bad  weather. 

"  Where  are  all  those  people  going  ? "  I  asked  the  land- 
lord. 

"  Giulia  Saviera  is  to  be  tried  and  sentenced  to-day. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"A  young  wife  who  murdered  her  husband." 

"  How  dreadful  !     Do  they  think  she  is  really  guilty  ? 

"  Yes,  without  doubt  she  is." 

"Why  did  she  do  it?" 

"  That  is  a  mystery  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  to-day  she  will 
confess  her  reasons." 

"  Is  it  far  from  here  to  the  court-room  ?  " 

"  No — the  next  corner.     It  might  interest  you  to  go." 

As  the  weather  would  not  allow  us  to  visit  points  from 
which  we  expected  fine  views,  we  resolved  to  attend  the  trial. 

When  we  entered  the  court-room  it  was  crowded  with 
noisy,  gesticulating  people,  who  became  suddenly  quiet  upon 
seeing  strangers.  They  readily  made  room  for  us,  so  that 
we  got  seats  close  to  the  bar,  judge,  witnesses,  and  court 
officials.  Before  we  were  seated  the  hubbub  recommenced. 
But  as  soon  as  a  door  at  the  left  opened,  it  was  so  still  that 
one  could  believe  that  all  present  held  their  breath. 

A  moment  later  the  accused  was  led  in  by  one  of  the  offi- 
cials. Her  nun-like  garb  did  not  hide  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  her  face  and  figure.  She  was  evidently  very 
young — as  we  afterward  learned,  just  fifteen  years  old.  Her 
face  was  pale,  her  profile  noble,  and  her  cheeks  had  still  a 
childish  contour  ;  but  the  full  lips  were  firmly  compressed. 
Her  chief  beauty  was  her  abundant,  curling  hair,  of  the 
bronze  red  which  is  still  occasionally  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Italy.     She  was  of  medium  size,  but  very  slightly  built. 

From  our  seats  we  could  hear  and  see  all  the  details  of 
the  examination.  While  the  judge  asked  the  preliminary 
questions  her  glance  was  fixed  on  the  floor,  her  pale  counte- 
nance bore  a  calm,  determined  expression,  but  no  sign  of 
obstinacy  or  malice.  In  happy  days  she  must  have  been 
lovely,  for  her  features  were  soft  and  mild.  She  gave  low 
but  unhesitating  answers  to  all  his  questions. 

The  complaint  against  her  was  as  follows  :  Giulia,  daugh- 
ter of  Matteo,  deceased,  had  married  six  months  previously 
a  young  shepherd  named  Giovanni  Saviera.  They  had  lived 
happily  together,  no  one  had  known  of  any  disagreement, 
when  one  day  Saviera  was  found  in  bed  murdered.  His 
throat  had  been  cut  with  a  great  knife  which  lay  on  the 
ground  near  the  bed.  Giulia  was  found  with  bloody  hands 
and  clothes.  She  made  no  resistance  when  they  arrested 
her,  but  at  the  first  examination  maintained  an  obstinate 
silence.  To-day  different  witnesses  would  be  called,  and 
they  hoped  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  awful  deed. 

The  mother  of  the  accused  appeared  as  the  first  witness. 
She  made  her  statement  amid  tears  and  sobs.  At  the  first 
sound  of  her  voice  a  shudder  ran  through  Giulia's  slight 
form  ;  she  lifted  her  eyes  but  dropped  them  at  once  and  was 
again  cold  and  silent. 

"Oh  !  what  shall  I  say  concerning  my  unfortunate  child  !" 
lamented  the  mother.  "You,  my  lord  judge,  know,  and  all 
those  assembled  here,  you  who  have  seen  her  grow  up, 
played  with  her,  and  danced  at  her  wedding— all  know  that 
she  always  lived  in  peace  with  us.  Yes,  she  was  the  happi- 
ness of  our  life,  our  sunshine.  Giovanni  Saviera  was  her 
only  love — she  had  long  loved  him,  and  the  day  that  saw  her 
in  her  bridal  dress  she  called  the  happiest  in  her  life.  I  have 
never  heard  them  exchange  unkind  words.  Giulia  was  al- 
ways mild  and  good,  although  Giovanni  sometimes  showed 
unlimited  greed  and  avarice.  Oh,  my  lord  judge,  I  can  not 
believe  that  she  has  done  such  an  awful  deed.  Men  may 
disagree  and  one  stab  the  other,  but  no  young  wife  commits 
such  a  crime.      Giulia,  my  child,  say  that  you  did  not  do  it." 

But  Giulia  remained  immovable  with  downcast  eyes.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  were  heard,  all  agreed  that  the  young  couple 
had  lived  happily  together.  But  why,  then,  had  she  per- 
petrated this  horrible  deed  ? 

Giovanni's  brother  testified  further  :  "  Two  nights  before 
Giovanni  was  found  murdered  in  bed  I  went  home  with  him 
from  the  pasture.  I  had  been  up  on  the  mountain  for  more 
than  a  week  with  my  herd.  Among  other  news  of  the  vil- 
lage, Giovanni  told  me  of  two  Englishmen  who  were  passing 
some  days  here.  He  intended,  so  he  told  me,  to  transact 
some  business  with  one  of  them,  but  what  sort  of  business 
he  kept  secret.  When  we  reached  the  village  Giulia  came 
to  meet  us,  and  greeted  us  gayly  and  cordially.  She  took  a 
bundle  of  wood  from  Giovanni's  shoulder,  and  said,  laugh- 
ingly, that  it  belonged  to  her  to  share  his  burdens.  She  was 
entirely  herself,  prattling  as  usual  She  had  no  evil  thoughts 
then,  I  will  swear  to  that.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  some- 
thing constrained  and  stiff  in  Giovanni's  bearing  toward  her. 
Next  day  I  asked  my  brother  how  his  business  with  the  Eng- 
lishman went.  His  face  darkened,  he  muttered  curses,  and 
answered  that  the  Englishman  had  gone.  I  laughed  at  him, 
for  I  thought  the  stranger  probably  admired  Giulia's  beauty, 
and  Giovanni's  jealousy  was  the  whole  business.  I  did  not 
see  Giulia  the  whole  day,  and  Giovanni  said  she  had  driven 
the  herd,  for  they  used  to  change  places  to  relieve  each  other. 
Next  morning  when  I  went,  as  I  had  promised,  to  ask  him 
to  go  with  me,  I  found  him  yet  in  bed.  When  I  called  he 
did  not  answer,  and  on  going  nearer  I  found  him  dead,  with 
a  gaping  wound  in  his  neck  and  a  bloody  knife  on  the  floor. 
Horrified,  I  hurried  to  seek  Giulia,  and  found  her  busy  chang- 
ing her  clothes,  but  as  I  discovered  blood  on  her  hands,  I 
was  frightened,  and  hastened  to  have  her  arrested.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  tell,  but  I  will  swear  that  Giulia  is  the  mur- 
derer.al  my-unforiunate.  brother," 

oiii  Ji's.??s!'rn°-W  did  not  seem  to  make  the  least  impression 
upon  Giulia,  for  she  preserved  her  maible  quiet,  ajrepose  in 
fearful  contrast  to  Tier  :jo.ft,  childish :.. features  Her  brown 
.hands,  which. wj;re  clasped/appeared  so  dainty  and  small  that 
1  could  not  imagine  how  she  could  wield  a  murderous  weapon._ 
Srill  other  witnesses  testified.  Bloody  clothing:  was  recog7 
nized  as  belonging  to  Giulia,  and  the  knife  with  which  the 
murder  was   committed,  as    Giovanni's  property.      There 


could  be  no  more  doubt.  Giulia  had  killed  her  husband.  I 
could  have  sworn  to  that.  But  why  had  she  done  it  ?  It 
was  impossible  not  to  pity  the  beautiful  young  creature,  and 
I  could  not  believe  her  to  be  the  criminal,  unless  some 
dreadful  disgrace  had  befallen  her. 

The  judge  now  turned  to  the  accused  : 

"  Giulia,  Saviera's  wife,  before  the  sentence  is  pronounced 
you  have  the  right  to  excuse  yourself,  or,  through  a  frank  and 
sincere  confession,  mitigate  the  decree.  What  have  you  to 
say?" 

"  Nothing,"  came  clearly  and  distinctly  from  the  pioud  lips. 

"  Do  you  acknowledge  yourself  guilty  of  this  murder?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  feel  no  remorse  over  your  shocking  act  ?" 

For  the  first  time  she  raised  her  glance,  and  showed  two 
eyes  in  which  a  consuming  fire  burned.     "  No." 

"  Do  you  not  wish  the  deed  undone  ? — that  you  had  your 
husband  alive  again  ? — and  that  you  were  not  guilty  of  his 
death  ? " 

"  No  !  If  he  still  lived  I  would  do  the  same  thing  again." 
She  said  this  in  a  passionate  tone,  quite  unlike  her  former 
quiet.  She  was  terrible,  but  unspeakably  beautiful  to  look 
upon. 

"  Will  you  tell  us  what  provocation  you  had  for  the  mur- 
der, and  why  you  did  it?  Perhaps  Giovanni  tormented  you 
with  his  jealousy." 

"  Giovanni  jealous  !"  and,  shaking  her  head,  she  laughed 
bitterly. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  that  can  soften  your  sentence?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  any  mitigation." 

"  Will  you  not  say  when  the  thought  of  murder  first  came 
to  you  ?  " 

"  Only  two  days  ago." 

"  And  until  that  time  you  loved  Giovanni  ?  " 

A  flaming  red  spread  over  her  face,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
that  tears  shimmered  in  her  eyes.  She  is  not  yet  so  hard,  I 
told  myself  ;  but  a  moment  later  she  was  icy  cold. 

"  The  sentence  can  be  passed  some  days  hence,"  the  judge 
continued.  "  Father  Rinaldo  shall  talk  with  you  ;  perhaps 
he  can  move  you  to  greater  candor,  and  bring  something  to 
light  which  may  mitigate  the  decree." 

"  I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say,"  was  the  cold  answer. 

The  judge  sighed,  and  sorrowfully  shook  his  gray  head. 

"  Lead  the  prisoner  back  to  her  cell,"  he  said  to  an  official. 
"  She  has  acknowledged  her  guilt,  the  last  hearing  has  taken 
place,  the  sentence  can  be  passed." 

As  Giulia  moved  toward  the  door  with  more  the  bearing 
of  a  queen  than  of  a  criminal,  her  despairing  mother  rushed 
to  her,  threw  herself  at  her  feet,  and  embracing  her  knees, 
cried  : 

"  O,  Giulia,  Giulia,  my  only  child,  my  sunshine,  say  but 
one  word  of  consolation  before  you  go  ;  say  that  you  repent, 
and  heaven  will  pardon  your  terrible  act.  Only  tell  some- 
thing which  can  be  an  excuse  for  you,  which  can  lessen  your 
guilt  and  my  trouble,  and  I  will  press  you  to  my  heart,  for 
you  are  still  my  beloved  child.  You  must  have  been  crazy, 
beside  yourself — you  did  not  know  what  you  did  !  Oh,  when 
you  were  still  small  and  rested  in  my  arms ;  when  you,  a  rosy 
girl,  went  with  me  to  my  work  ;  when  you  stood  a  radiant 
bride — how  could  I  then  foresee  what  I  should  live  to  see 
you  ?  But  whatever  you  have  done,  I  will  pray  for  you.  Oh, 
if  you  would  only  ease  my  anguish  and  show  us  that  you  are 
not  so  hard  and  cruel.  Tell  us,  Giulia,  tell  us,  why  did  you 
doit?" 

During  the  mother's  entreaties  Giulia  softened,  her  bosom 
heaved,  her  eyelids  rose  and  sank  again,  and  her  lips  trembled. 
She  drew  her  mother  close  to  her,  clasped  her  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  whispered  the  words  that  we  alone  could  hear : 

"  Mother,  he  sold  me  !  " 

Then  she  fell  swooning  to  the  floor. —  Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  by  E.  F.  Dawson. 


The  following  graceful  poem  by  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith 
was  sent  with  flowers  to  the  late  W.  W.  Crane  during  his  last 
illness  : 

Flowers  are  our  best  interpreters  : 

The  earnest  clasp  of  friendship's  hand. 
The  words  which  fail  at  love's  command, 
The  blessings  of  the  grateful  heart, 
The  prayers  of  souls  estranged,  apart. 
And  weary  of  their  loneliness. 
The  mute,  sweet  lips  of  these  express. 
Take,  then,  my  little  messengers  ; 

The  balmy  breath  of  dawn  with  them, 
The  sunlight  warm  on  leaf  and  stem  — 
Twin  charms  to  chase  on  fleetest  wing 
The  weary  hours  of  suffering. 
Take  them,  my  friend  I     Within  them  lies 
What  speech  unto  my  soul  denies. 

Of  all  that  soul  hath  felt,  or  meant, 
O  leaf  and  bloom,  be  eloquent  1 
Sunday,  July  15,  1883. 


An  engineer  and  a  fireman  on  an  English  locomotive  had 
been  at  work  filteen  hours,  previous  to  which  they  had  been 
out  all  night  on  a  spree.  The  consequence  was  that  tl.ey  fell 
asleep  simultaneously  at  their  posts  while  on  a  rapid  run, 
and,  as  their  locomotive  had  no  train  attached,  there  was 
nobody  to  discover  the  danger  until  they  dashed  past  a  sid- 
ing where  they  should  have  stopped.  Then  word  was  tele- 
graphed ahead,  and  they  were  awakened  by  torpedoes  on  the 
rails. 


Rebecca  Jane  Bennett,  Abram  Schenck,  and  a  justice  who 
was  performing  the  marriage  ceremony  for  them,  stood  very 
close  to  one  another  in  Missouri,  and  when  Schenck,  who  is 
blind,  heard  the  final  words,  he  kissed  the  justice  instead  of 
Rebecca  Jane. 

There  is  no  longer  any  individual  diggers  for  diamonds  in 
South  Africa.  Companies  of  capitalists  have  bought  the 
claims,  and  not  much  is  being  done  even  by  them,  owing  to 
the  low  price  that  the  stones  now  command. 


NEBULAE. 

By  Robert  J.  Eurdette, 


:  Two  Chicago  girls  tested  their  ability  to  hold  their°breath. 
One  could  not  begin  breathing  again  when  she  wished  to, 
and  was  with  difficulty  resuscitated... 


Two  one-armed  men  applauded  in  a  Stockholm  theatre  by 
slapping  their  remaining  hands  together. 


From  the  Burlington  Hawkeye. 

The  Early  Peach  came  to  where  four  roads  met.  He 
slapped  his  chest  with  his  stem  and  looked  to  the  east  and 
the  south. 

"  Bismillah  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  am  the  boss  and  I  drive  the 
ambulance." 

The  little  Green  Apple  came  down  the  long  road  from  the 
west  and  heard  him.  He  bowed  to  the  north  and  he  bowed 
to  the  west. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  the  cyclone,"  he  shouted,  "  and  I  travel 
with  my  own  private  coroner." 

"By  the  camel  of  Mahomet,"  said  the  Early  Peach,  "I  am 
the  friend  of  the  sexton,  and  I  can  knock  you  out  in  four 
rounds,  Marquis  of  Tewksbury  rules." 

"  Come  to  the  wake,"  shrieked  the  little  Green  Apple,  "and 
you  may  call  me  the  harmless  paw-paw  of  the  wilderness  if 
I  can't  double  up  the  man  who  planted  you." 

Then  they  looked  down  the  four  long  roads  and  waited  for 
some  one  to  practice  on.  From  the  east  came  a  fair  young 
girl  from  Vassar  College,  and  up  from  the  south  came  a  gray- 
haired  African. 

"Take  you  the  fair  student,"  said  the  Early  Peach. 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  little  Green  Apple,  "  I  did  not  come  here 
to  attempt  impossibilities.  For  nearly  four  years  that  little 
girl  has  sat  at  surreptitious  midnight  lunches  ;  she  has  bro- 
ken up  a  score  of  young  men  with  her  ice-cream  bills,  and 
still  she  is  hungry.  But  I  will  stand  aside  and  give  you  a 
chance  at  the  African." 

"  I  am  not  on  the  suicide  lay  this  morning,"  said  the  Early 
Peach.  "  I  know  him,  and  already  since  yestereven's  sun 
there  have  reposed  beneath  his  untroubled  vest  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  my  brethren,  and  he  is  even  now  famishing.  He  is 
known  as  the  destroyer  of  watermelons,  and  all  my  tribe  fear 
him.    Allah  is  great,  but  some  things  are  impossible." 

So  they  let  many  people  pass  by  unharmed,  the  old,  the 
tough,  the  wary,  and  the  well-seasoned.  But  when  the  day 
was  far  spent,  coming  down  the  long  road  from  the  west, 
they  saw  a  ruddy  boy,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his  home,  and  the 
torment  of  his  teacher.  Whistling  a  merry  roundelay  he 
came,  his  face  as  rosy  as  the  glowing  west,  his  heart  as  light 
as  thistle-down. 

He  was  their  meat. 

The  Early  Peach  and  the  little  Green  Apple  set  their  teeth 
and  breathed  hard  as  he  came  near. 

"  Now!"  they  shrieked,  and,  livid  with  hate,  they  fiercely 
sprang  upon  him. 

In  two  short  minutes  that  boy  had  both  of  them  down,  and 
as  he  cracked  the  peach-pit  to  get  at  the  "goody,"  he  said: 

"Jiminy  jinks,  I  wisht  I  knowed  where  I  could  find  a 
bushel  of  them  fellers." 

The  Early  Peach,  with  a  dying  gasp,  turned  and  said  : 

"  We  were  taken  in." 

With  a  hollow  groan,  the  little  Green  Apple  replied  : 

"  Of  course." 

But  the  boy  slept  soundly  all  that  night,  and  came  back 
the  next  day  to  look  for  more. 


A  man  in  Massachusetts  was  sent  to  a  reform  school  for 
breaking  windows  and  stealing  apples  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  ;  then  he  stole  a  dog  and  went  to  prison  when  he 
was  eleven  ;  he  got  out  in  time  to  set  fire  to  a  house  and  get 
a  two-years'  sentence  before  he  was  sixteen,  and  picked  a 
pocket  and  got  run  in  on  his  nineteenth  birthday.  Before 
he  was  old  enough  to  vote  he  received  a  year's  sentence,  and 
since  then  he  has  served  three  terms  in  as  many  prisons.  It 
is  time  he  quit  this  restless,  wandering  life,  and  found  some 
good,  quiet  prison  that  suited  him,  where  he  could  settle 
down  and  stay. 

Here  is  something  for  the  student  of  poor  human  nature  to 
ponder :  A  Marseilles  (Illinois)  manufacturer,  in  paying  seven 
hundred  dollars  to  his  workmen,  marked  all  the  bills.  With- 
in two  weeks  three  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  of  this 
very  money  was  deposited  in  the  local  banks  by  saloon- 
keepers. You  see,  the  workmen  had  paid  their  rent  with 
these  marked  bills,  and  the  landlords  had  gone  on  a  "toot" 
and  spent  the  money  over  the  bar.  Let  us  pray  for  the  land- 
lords. 


The  National  Amateur  Press  Association  met  in  New 
York  last  Thursday,  and,  although  the  editors  range  in  years 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  yet  when  they  elected  a  president 
forty-nine  delegates  cast  fifty-seven  votes.  It  is  cheering  to 
know  that  the  stock  of  reformers  will  not  run  out  with  the 
death  of  the  present  generation. 


A  wailing  orator  says  :  "  Dark  is  the  night  that  settles 
down  upon  Ireland."  Well,  quite  likely.  We  wouldn't  cross 
the  ocean  to  see  anything  so  commonplace  as  that.  But 
when  you  hear  of  a  bright,  sunshiny  night  settling  down  upon 
Ireland,  call  us  up,  if  it's  midnight,  and  we'll  sitjup  all  night 
to  look  at  it. 

During  a  recent  gale  at  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  all 
the  water  was  blown  out  of  a  brook,  leaving  the  fish  on  the 
dry  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  They  do  not  have  very 
heavy  windstorms  down  east,  and  it  makes  a  Western  man 
cry  when  he  hears  a  New  England  man  start  out  to  tell  a 
cyclone  lie. 

Two  Pennsylvania  Gatling  gun  batteries  last  week  fired  at 
a  target  for  a  prize.  The  one  that  did  not  hit  the  target  at 
all  won  the  prize.  Because  the  other  one  did  not  come  sc 
near  to  hitting  it  as  the  winner  did.  Gatling  gun  batteries, 
in  case  of  war,  would  be  very  popular — with  the  enemy. 


.  The.  Princess  Louise  is  going  to  send  a.number  of-her 
paintings,  both  oil  and  water  color,  to  the  Boston  exposition 
next  October.  There  seems  to  be.  a  settled  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  royal  family,  to  bring  about  war  between 

the  United  States  and  England. 



The  beggars  of  New  York  city  have  deci 
trade  dollars  at  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    DRAMA 

"  My  dear,"  said  lack,  as  he  came  in  at  the  rising 
of  the  curtain  upon  the  third  act.  after  he  had  been 
out  to  refresh  himself  with  a  draught  of  the  pure 
night  air.  *"  my  dear.  I  have  been  drifting  about 
among  the  authorities  for  ten  minutes,  and  I  find  it 
to  be  the  correct  thing  to  say  that  you  like  old  come- 
dies." 

"But.  Jack,"  I  protested.  "I  don't  care  for  old 
comedies.  I  never  saw  a  half  dozen  of  them  in  all 
my  life,  and  I  never  want  to  see  as  many  more.  They 
are  full  of  the  most  absurd  and  impossible  things. 
Their  wit  is  forced,  their  situations  strained — their 
whole  atmosphere  stiff." 

"  Betsy."  groaned  Jack,  "for  heaven's  sake,  don't 
say  this  aloud.  You  will  never  allow  me  to  mention 
the  fact  in  polite  society  lhat  I  don't  like  Roquefort 
cheese,  and  other  untragrant  things.  Oblige  me  by 
assuming  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  and  lead  the 
people  around  us  to  suppose  that  your  antique  tastes 
are  properly  cultivated,  and  that  you  dote  on  old 
comedies." 

And,  indeed,  all  the  bouse  had  assumed  an  air  of 
resurrecting  a  buried  joy.  You  would  Iiave  thought 
the  young  Cahfornians  bad  learned  to  lov-  the  drama 
under  Colly  Cibber's  management,  and  parched 
with  intellectual  thirst  during  all  the  long  time  which 
lay  between  seventeen  hundred  and  now. 

'*  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Jack."  I  said,  as  the 
merry  comedy  went  on  in  rattling  fashion,  "  they 
must  have  had  pretty  good  players  in  those  old  times, 
though  I  think  we  are  all  given  to  unconsciously  dis- 
paraging them,  and  thinking  that,  whatever  their  ex- 
cellences may  have  been,  they  don't  compare  with 
those  of  our  modem  limes." 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  answered  Jack.  "  that 
these  comedies  must  fall  into  pretty  good  hands  now- 
adays to  go  at  alL  There  are  pretty  fair  companies 
at  two  of  the  other  theatres ;  but  picture  either  of 
them  in  this  most  demanding  little  comedy." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  fear  they  would  make  sad  havoc 
with  its  most  delicate  effects." 

"  Delicate  I  "  roared  Jack.  '*  I  have  been  agreeing 
with  you  in  the  most  amiable  manner  during  the  past 
few  minutes  ;  but  I  certainly  fail  to  see  the  delicacy 
of  '  She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't. ' " 

"That,  my  dear."  I  said,  kindly,  "can  only  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  your  perceptions  are  singu- 
larly blunt.  This  is  no  timid  Rosalind,  seeking  safety 
in  doublet  and  hose,  but  a  bold  and  fearless  woman 
masquerading  in  breeches  to  run  a  lover  down.  To 
hold  the  sympathy  at  all.  the  part  of  Hippolyta  is  one 
that  must  be  played  with  the  most  delicate  discretion." 
"  Delicate  fiddlesticks ! "  said  Jack.  "  It  must  be 
played,  as  this  magnificent  creature  plays  it,  with  a 
swagger  and  a  dash,  and  a  saucy  effrontery." 

"And  so  it  must.  Jack,  and  so  it  is  ;  but  the  heart 
of  a  woman  beats  under  that  satin  coat.  Wait  till  it 
comes  to  blood-letting,  as  the  scene  threatens,  and 
you  shall  see  what  I  mean. " 

And,  truly  enough,  a  timidity  fell  upon  the  swash- 
ing Hippolyta  wheu  it  came  to  fighting,  in  which,  al- 
though she  is  no  imitator,  she  reminded  one  of  the 
beautiful  Adelaide  Neilson,  when,  as  Imogen,  she 
enters  the  cave  with  drawn  sword,  fearing  the  shine 
of  her  own  blade. 

Ada  Rehan's  awkward  fencing  is  a  clever  bit  of 
play,  and  the  little  melee  is  wrought  up  to  the  high- 
est possibilities  of  amusement. 

"  There,  lack,"  I  said,  as  the  breathless  Hippolyta 
retired  to  the  sofa  to  tuck  her  sword  into  its  scab- 
bard with  comfortable  deliberateness,  "  there  is  a 
touch  of  delicate  discretion.  Many  a  one  would  take 
a  pride  in  sheathing  her  sword  as  if  it  were  thing  of 
custom  with  ber.  But  so  little  a  thing  as  that  keeps 
you  in  mind  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  agitates  a  Ut- 
ile wave  of  amused  sympathy." 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  said  Jack,  when  the  cur- 
tain fell,  "  that  Donna  Rosara  might  have  lent  her  a 
petticoat  for  the  last  scene.  It  goes  against  the  grain 
to  see  a  lover  and  his  sweetheart  both  in  breeches." 

"Ah,  yes,  lhat  is  one  of  the  points  where  Colly 
Cibber  is  a  lesser  man  than  Shakespeare.  Rosalind 
always  finds  lime  to  go  somewhere  in  the  forest  and 
put  on  a  white  satin  gown  in  time  to  say,  *  To  you  I 
give  myself,  for  I  am  yours.'  " 

"  Upon  the  whole."  said  Jack,  as  we  walked  away, 
' '  I  must  agree  with  the  multitude,  and  say  I  like  old 
comedy." 

"  Yes,  you  like  it  because  you  have  just  seen  it  de- 
lkaously  played-  I  doubt  if  there  be  another  com- 
pany in  all  the  land  who  could  give  it  with  so  much  of 
the  skill  of  pure  comedy.  Ada  Rehan  is  an  incom- 
parable Hippolyta.  Fisher  as  Don  Manuel  is  the  old- 
comedy  father  of  tradition,  and  looks  like  an  histori- 
cal picture — more  French  than  Spanish,  perhaps,  but 
still  coming  comfortably  under  that  vague  term,  his- 
torical. The  others  only  fit  in  harmoniously — Miss 
Dreher  looking  uncommonly  well  in  a  mantilla  ;  Ste- 
vens as  the  impetuous  Don  Octavio ;  Drew  as  the 
half-willing  Don  Philip  ;  Lewis  as  the  mendacious 
Trepanti,  and  so  on." 

"Don't  forget  the  nice  little  English  girl,  Betsy, 
who  makes  such  a  fierce  Utile  Don  Pedro  Sancho, 
and  rips  out  her  old  English  epilhet  with  such  insou- 
ciance. The  ease  of  it  was  quite  a  hit.  I  must  say, 
when  a  woman  is  obliged  to  use  an  oath,  or  other 
queer  language,  in  a  pUy,  I  don't  like  to  hear  her 
halt  over  il" 

"  Yes,  face  ;  and  talking  of  queer  language,  think 
what  this  must  have  been  in  the  original.  For  re- 
member. Jack,  your  old  comedy  has  been  adapted, 
touched  up.  and  toned  down,  by  Augustin  Daly." 

"  Augusiin  Daly  may  be  a  great  man,  but  he  is  not 
Colly  Cibber  yet,  Betsy." 

"  No.  my  dear ;  but  he  reminds  me  of  one  of  those 
violin  restorers,  who. will  make  a  valuable  Cremona 
out  of  a  small  piece  of  the  original  sounding-board. 
I  think  it  was  of  '  The  Careless  Husband,'  Cibber's 
best  comedy  perhaps,  that  it  was  said  that  a  lady  of 
fashion  could  sit  through  it,  and  listen  to  it  un- 
masked ;  and  'The  Careless  Husband'  came  long 
after  'She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't"  I  fancy  a 
copy  of  the  original  would  slightly  startle  us  in  these 
days.  He  has  let  a  not  unwelcome  touch  of  mod- 
emness  into  the  comedy,  for  all  its  quaint  flavor  of 
old  speech  ;  and  for  my  part,  I  prefer  old  comedies 
furbished  up  in  this  manner.  And  Colly  Cibber  him- 
self never  hesitates  to  adapt  Shakespeare. 

"  Have  your  old  comedies  how  you  like,  my  dear. 
I  think  it  must  be  the  material  of  them  that  suits  me. 
I  like  the  stern  and  unbending  father,  the  immured 
daughter,  the  dauntless  lover,  the  corruptible  maid, 
the  rival,  the  masquerade— all  that  belongs  to  this 
type  of  play." 

"  If  you  like  types.  Jack,  go  down  to  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  and  see  '  Edgewood  Folks.'" 

It  must  be  a  Yankee  play,    Betsy.     They  don't 
e  pit  folks  anywhere  but  in  Yankee  land." 

;  a  Yankee  play." 
-  -en  I  can  guess  the  material.    A  young  girl  in 


white  muslin  and  a  sun  hat,  an  old  maid  with  politi- 
cal tendencies  and  girlish  gush,  an  old  patriarch  in  a 
gray  beard  and  a  suit  of  yellow  jeans,  a  deacon,  a  vil- 
lage character,  a  gossiping  old  woman,  and  a  pack 
of  children." 

"  No  old  woman,  Jack.     She  is  left  out  this  time, 
and  you   have  forgotten   the  tramp.     I  don't  know 
whether  the  species  is  indigenous  to  Yankee  land,  but 
he  always  crops  up  in  the  Yankee  play." 
"  What  is  the  plot,  Betsy?" 
"  There  is  none." 
"  What  do  the  people  do?  " 
"  Nothing." 

"Then,  what  takes  place?" 
"Sol  Smith  RusseU's  specialties.  He  uses  the 
people  to  set  them  off.  They  are  ihe  old  specialties, 
but  they  are  just  as  funny  as  they  ever  were.  There 
is  one  big-nosed  man  among  them  who  plays  the 
Yankeevery  well,  and  a  small-nosed  man  who  plays 
the  tramp  very  well,  too.  He  is  merely  introduced 
to  give  Russell  a  chance  to  play  the  tramp  as  his  pal. 
Then  Russell  makes  love  to  the  girl  in  white  muslin 
in  burlesque  heroics,  and  doubles  the  sentimental 
old  maid,  and  speaks  pieces,  and  sings  songs,  and 
has  seventeen  expressions  to  his  legs,  and  nineteen 
twists  to  hts  mouth,  and  he  is  such  a  host  in  himself 
that  you  laugh  the  evening  away  without  knowing 
just  what  you  have  laughed  at." 
"  And  the  combination?" 

"  The  combination  is  more  colorless  than  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  The  institution  is  fading  out, 
Jack.  Let  us  go  see  the  stock  companies.  Con- 
sidering this  is  all  floating,  idle  talent,  Jack,"  said  I, 
"  don't  you  think  that  they  have  really  made  up  two 
wonderfully  good  companies  ?  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  both  of  them  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. What  is  it  they  need.  Jack  ?  " 
"  Galvanism,"  said  he,  tersely. 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  people  hap- 
hazard like  this,  and  have  them  play  with  all  the 
smoothness  and  finish  of  the  metropoUtan  companies, 
who  have  worked  long  together,  and  under  the  strict- 
est stage  management.  A  leading  lady  needs  to  be 
a  chameleon  sort  of  creature,  who  can  wear  the  masks 
of  the  different  muses  by  turns,  who  studies  unceas- 
ingly for  the  ever-dtmanded  novelty,  and  who  has, 
above  all,  the  quality  of  wearing  well  A  leading 
man  is  even  a  more  difficult  treasure  to  secure,  zs 
one  may  see  by  the  efforts  of  the  Union  Square  peo- 
ple to  replace  the  dead  Thome  and  the  dissolute 
De  Belleville.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  as  much 
actual  general  talent  in  the  companies  just  formed  at 
the  Baldwin  and  the  Grand  Opera  House  as  in  the 
Daly  company,  which  has  given  us  a  season  of  so 
much  genuine  pleasure,  but  it  is  more  distributed 
among  the  minor  people." 

"Ah,"  says  Jack,  "  but  there's  no  Ada  among 
them.  She  is  so  magnificendy  trained,  so  magnifi- 
cently talL     Her  voice  is  so  musical " 

"  My  dear  Jack,"  I  say.  here,  "  pray  shut  off  your 
ecstasy  and  put  it  into  verse,  as  the  other  fellow  did. 
I  have  no  doubt  they  wiU  make  room  for  you.  But 
we  don't  want  the  stage  stocked  with  Adas.  Now, 
there  is  a  most  promising  Utile  lady  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House.  Why  would  you  not  sit  through 
'  The  White  Slave '  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  Betsy,  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  reason  to 
oblige  you,  bui  I  distinctly  decline  to  play  Robinson 
Crusoe  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
I  require  a  few  neighbors  to  help  me  enjoy  a  play.  I 
Uke  to  jostle  some  one  across  the  house,  metaphori- 
cally, when  there's  a  good  joke.  I  Uke  to  exchange 
a  glance  of  intelligence  with  a  friend  between  the 
acts.  In  short,  1  don't  care  for  a  whole  play  all  to 
myself.  There  is  nothing  of  the  King  of  Bavaria 
about  me." 

Yet  Pbcebe  Davis  was  playing  the  White  Slave 
quite  as  well  as  Georgia  Cayvan  did  a  few  months 
ago.  She  is  as  pretty  and  as  talented  a  girl,  and 
will  be  as  interesting,  when  her  sphere  is  widened. 

Mr.  Jos.  Grismer  deformed  himself  with  a  pair  of 
white  eyebrows,  and  is  allowing  himself  to  settle  too 
rigidly  into  his  methods  and  mannerisms.  Thomp- 
son, an  actor  who  played  a  white  preacher  last  week 
and  a  black  one  this,  leaches  the  value  of  an  actor's 
transforming  himself  who  is  much  before  the  pubUc 
He  is  always  quite  a  study  in  ingenious  make-up. 
Miss  Osborne  plays  Nance  with  much  feeling,  and 
the  cast  is,  upon  the  whole,  as  good  as  the  California. 
But  the  Grand  Opera  House  requires  novelty,  and 
can  never  be  built  up  upon  stale  attraction.  Where 
is  the  "  Romany  Rye,"  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which  we  have  not  yet  had  ?  It  is  radically  impossi- 
ble to  stir  the  California  pubUc  to  interest  in  a  play  a 
second  time. 

At  the  Baldwin,  also,  there  is  a  very  fair  company. 
"  Led  Astray"  is  not  a  novelty,  but  it  is  quite  a  long 
time  since  it  was  played,  and  it  is  really  almost  as 
well  given  at  the  Baldwin  as  it  deserves. 

The  character  of  Armande  is  one  which  is  totally 
unsympathetic,  and  requires  to  be  played  by  a  most 
magnetic  actress,  to  give  it  any  touch  at  all. 

Her  misery  is  utterly  senseless,  her  grand  passion 
utterly  ridiculous.  She  is  not  in  any  manner  led 
astray,  but  very  determinedly  goes  astray,  so  far  as  is 
safe.  She  tempts,  even  forces,  her  lover  to  a  confes- 
sion, and  then  reads  him  a  stormy  moral  lecture, 
which  under  such  circumstances  is  infinitely  absurd. 

Miss  Agnes  Herndon  is  a  handsome  woman,  with 
a  taste  for  the  gorgeous  in  dress.  She  acts  well 
enough,  negatively,  but  is  hard  and  unemotional. 
Such  power  as  she  has  is  strength,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing of  light  and  shade  in  her  playing.  Yet  she  is  an 
actress  to  delight  that  kind  of  audience  which  likes 
vigor  and  has  a  certain  oil-expressed  contempt  for 
the  new  school. 

Mr.  Henry  Aveling  is  monotonous  as  a  general 
actor,  but  finds  in  Rodolphe  Chandoce  a  part  just 
suited  to  his  style,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  accepta- 
ble member  of  the  cast. 

WUUe  Sims,  who  never  did  anything  badly  in  all 
his  Ufe,  yet  never  made  a  very  hard  hit,  is  consistently 
Hector  Placide,  and  Miss  Adele  Waters,  though  not 
exactly  the  ideal  ingenue,  plays  Mathilde  very  pret- 
tily, and  dresses  it  very  prettily,  too.  Mr.  George 
Wessels  makes  a  very  good-looking  villain,  but  is  in 
a  straight-jacket  in  a  society  play.  He  requires  the 
ample  swing  of  old-fashioned  legitimate  or  the 
modern  melodrama. 

"  Well,  Betsy,"  said  Jack,  "  now  that  you  people 
who  decry  the  combinations  have  got  stock  compa- 
nies, how  do  you  think  they  will  do?  " 

"Well,  Jack,"  I  said,  "  alter  they  have  played  six 
months  together,  if  they  give  them  new  plays  to 
arouse  their  zeal,  artistic  stage  management  to  refine 
their  tastes,  and  thorough  rehearsals  to  perfect  then- 
action,  I  will  point  to  them  triumphantly,  and  teU 
you.  If  they  ground  upon  the  rock  of  idleness,  care- 
lessness, and  ^difference,  there  will  be  nothing  to 
say.    The  material  is  there."  Betsy  a 


In  Thursday's  Bulletin  there  was  an  article  headed 
"Coals  to  Newcastle,"  and  the  point  of  it  was  some 
dry  humor  over  a  shipment  of  canned  fruit  from  Port- 
land, Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Bulletin  re- 
marked :  "They  have  a  little  poor  fruit  down  in 
Maine.  It  is  too  cold  for  peaches,  but  they  have 
wormy  apples,  and  formerly  had  a  very  good  supply 
of  choke  pears."  In  the  light  of  '..his  remark  an  ex- 
tract from  the  United  States  Census  Reports  would 
not  be  uninteresting.  According  to  it  the  value  of 
Oregon  orchard  products  for  i8Sowas$583  663  ;  that 
of  Maine,  51.112,026.  It  might  be  well  also  to  in- 
form the  Bulletin  that  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Maine  are  known  all  over  the  world,  that  in 
many  cases  they  command  a  better  price  than  the 
California  article,  and  that  Maine,  in  addition  to  pro- 
ducing twice  as  much  as  Oregon,  is  not  far  behind 
California  in  orchard  products  proper. 


The  Knights  Templars'  Triennial  Conclave  Ball, 
which  will  take  place  on  next  Thursday  evening.  Au- 
gust 16th,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  will  be  one  of 
the  grandest  affairs  ever  given  in  this  city.  The  Sir 
Knights  will  attend  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  brill- 
iant regalia.  The  various  committees  have  been 
working  busily  to  render  the  affair  as  great  a  success 
as  possible.  The  price  of  tickets  has  been  set  at  five 
dollars  each,  which  admits  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies. 
They  may  be  procured  by  any  Knight  Templar  for 
his  friends  upon  appUcation  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Triennial  Committee,  26  Montgomery  Street. 


To-morrow  night  the  last  performance  of  the  Daly 
Company  at  Haverly's  CaUfornia  Theatre  will  take 
place.  During  the  past  week  they  have  appeared  to 
crowded  houses  in  "She  Would  and  She  Would 
Not,"  "  Needles  and  Pins,"  and  "  The  Passing  Regi- 
ment." This  afternoon  "She  Would  and  She  Would 
Not  "  will  be  played  at  the  matinee.  This  evening 
' '  7.20-8  "  wiU  hold  the  boards.  On  Monday  evening 
next,  the  Union  Square  Company  wiU  make  iheir  ap- 
pearance in  "The  Banker's  Daughter." 


On  next  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  Aug. 
15th  and  16th,  two  concerts  will  be  given  at  Dash- 
away  Hall  at  which  Martin  Simonsen,  the  violinist 
will  make  his  re-appearance  here  after  many  years 
absence.  He  will  be  supported  by  his  daughter,  Miss 
Leonore  Simonsen,  a  young  prima  donna  of  special 
ability.  Among  others  who  wiU  assist  are  Miss 
Nellie  Paddock,  a  solo  pianist.  Herr  Jacob  Miiller, 
baritone,  and  Signor  Enrico  Sorge,  conductor  and 
pianist. 

On  Monday,  Tresday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 3d,  4th,  7th,  and  8th,  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  will  deUver  lectures  in  MetropoUtan 
Hall.  The  fame  of  this  eloquent  clergyman  is  world- 
wide, and,  as  this  is  the  last  visit  which  he  will  make 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  his  audiences  will  doubtless  be 
as  large  as  on  the  occasion  of  his  former  visit. 


CCLXLIL— Bill   of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 

August,  iz. 

Asparagus  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Smells  i  l'Ei-pagnole. 

French  Carrots.      Baked  Bell  Peppers. 

Broiled  Beefsteak.         Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Roast  Ducks.      Currant  Jelly. 

Cucumber  and  Onion  Salad. 

Chocolate  Blanc  Mange. 

Raspberries,  Plums,  Apricots,    Peaches,  Gages,  Figs, 

Pears,  Nectarines,  Apples,  and  Giapes. 
Chocolate  Blanc  Mange.— Dissolve  one  paper  of 
Cox's  gelatine  in  a  cup  of  milk  ;  scrape  fine  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  chocolate ;  boil  three  pints  of  new  milk  or  thin 
cream  ;  stir  into  this  the  chocolate,  sweeten  to  taste  ;  add 
the  gelatine.  Strain  it  into  a  mold,  let  it  stand  about  four 
hours.     Serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 


Fine  CotTee  and  Ten  for  the  Conclave. 

Hills  Bros.,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street. 


I<  lit  Ban's  Great  Sale. 

The  entire  stock  of  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
cloissonne  possessed  by  Ichi  Ban,  valued  at  over 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  will  be  disposed  of  at 
special  sale,  beginning  Wednesday,  August  15th,  for 
just  one-half  the  lowest  retail  prices  ever  offered  in 
this  country.  The  stock  consists  of  dinner  and  tea- 
sets,  cups  and  saucers,  plates,  odd  table  pieces,  vases, 
plaques,  ornaments,  etc.  This  sale  is  the  result  of 
an  arrangement  with  a  syndicate  of  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, whereby  Ichi  Ban  has  been  selected  to  in- 
troduce and  popularize  certain  lines  of  Japanese  pro- 
ducts for  which  room  must  be  made.  The  prices 
of  all  goods  at  Ichi  Ban  are  marked  in  plain  figures, 
which  remain  unchanged,  and  will  be  reduced  one- 
half.  Special  facilities  for  packing  and  shipping 
goods  to  the  Eastern  States.  Open  till  midnight, 
Ichi  Ban,  20,  22,  24,  Geary  Street 


At  the  Baldwin  Mis^  Agnes  Herndon  has  been 
playing  in  "Led  Astray  "  during  the  past  week.  To- 
morrow afternoon  the  Winter  Garden  Company  will 
be  tendered  a  benefit,  at  which  many  local  artists 
will  appear.  Next  Monday  night  the  Consolidated 
Callender  and  Haverly  Colored  Minstrels  appear. 


Master  A.  Sichel,  pupil  of  Professor  Lejeal,  who  has 
gained  quite  a  local  repute  as  a  pianist,  will  leave 
during  the  month  for  I^eipzig,  Germany,  to  finish  his 
musical  studies.  An  effort  is  making  to  have  Master 
Sichel  appear  in  concert  before  his  departure,  under 
the  management  of  Professor  Lejeal. 


—  Use  Sojth  Prairie  Coal. 


We  have  received  Number  III  of  a  new  dramatic 
paper  called  San  Francisco  Music  and  Drama.  It  is  a 
bright  Uttle  sheet— one  oi  the  best  of  the  many  dra- 
matic papers  that  have  been  published  here — and 
abounds  in  gossippy  local  paragraphs  concerning 
people  connected  with  the  stage. 

Bartley  Campbell's  "  White  Slave  "  has  been  play- 
ing aU  the  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Next 
Monday  evening  John  A.  Stevens  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  "The  Unknown."  To-morrow  night  the 
Winter  Garden  Company  will  receive  a  benefit  per- 
formance. 

Next  Friday  evening,  August  17th,  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton  will  give  a  song  recital  at  Dashaway  HalL 
The  talented  vocalist  wiU  give  a  number  of  the  most 
popular  songs  in  her  repetoire.  Tickets  may  be  pro 
cured  at  Gray's  music  store. 


The  Callender  Minstrel  FestiTal. 

The  unusual  clamor  made  at  the  advent  of  an 
amusement  attraction,  the  loud  blowing  of  trumpets, 
and  the  conspicuously  showy  advertisements,  an- 
nounce a  new  depart-,  re  in  minstrelsy.  The  Callen- 
ders  have  met  with  a  sweeping  success  wherever  they 
have  held  their  Festivals,  and  the  press  favors  have 
been  most  lavish  in  their  notices.  The  management 
is  a  good  guaranty  for  the  truthfulness  of  what  is 
promised,  and  if  the  programme  is  furnished  in  de- 
tail as  it  is  advertised,  it  can  well  be  classed  as  a 
Festival 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—  Reeve  &  Staab,  Tailoring  Parlors,  Con- 
ner Kearny  and  Geary,     entrance,  No.  10  Geary. 

Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

— Skinny  Men,  "Wells'  Health  Renewer"  restorts 
health  and  vigor,  cures  Dvspepsia.    $1. 


Parisian    Bloom  cures  all  roughness 
the  complexion.     For  sale  by  the  druggists. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  commenced  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music  Office,  14  Dupont  Street, 
rooms  62  and  63.     Residence,  2324  Clay  StreeL 

—  The  best  Spring  medicine  known  is  that 
wonderful  tonic,  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "Rough  on  Rate." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs,  15c. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block}.  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5. 


In  "The  Squire,"  when  Kate  Verity  lights  the 
Mad  Parson's  pipe,  she  strikes  the  match  upon  the 
stage-floor.  Inasmuch  as  the  scene  takes  place  in 
a  garden,  she  must  have  rubbed  it  on  the  grass. 
Why,  Ada,  why? 


Mr.  C.  E.  Blanchett,  one  of  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  Ueutenants,  arrived  in  the  city  the  past  week, 
and,  with  Mr.  Frohman,  will  attend  to  the  interests 
of  the  "  Callender  Minstrel  Festival." 


Sol  Smith  Russell  draws  crowded  audiences  to  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  in  "Edgewood  Folks,"  which 
will  continue  until  iurther  notice. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  are  enjoying  their  usual  suc- 
cess at  the  Standard  Theatre. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"The  East  Wing."— We  can  use  it,  with  some 
changes.     Can  you  can  call  concerning  them  ? 

'*  Pierre  Pathelin." — 1.  Yes,  Una  has  replaced  her. 
2.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  some  think  they  can  ; 
he  probably  does  not. 

Mrs.  H.  G. — We  do  not  print  long  obituary  notices 
unless  they  are  paid  for. 

"L  W.  O." — We  do  not  desire  correspondence 
from  that  city. 

"  C.  f.  W." — Thanks  for  your  appreciation. 

"  Cbepa." — Answer  and  remittance  were  sent  you 
by  mail. 

Something    New. 

The  latest  fashion  among  the  ladies  of  the  Eastern 
Slates,  and  one  that  has  ah eady  reached  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  making  of  silk  carpet.  Every  scrap  of 
silk  that  can  be  collected  is  cut  into  narrow  strips, 
sewed  together,  and  then  taken  to  No.  39  Second 
Street,  where  they  are  woven  into  beautiful  material, 
either  for  curtains,  bordering,  or  upholstering.  This 
lovely  glossy  fabric  has  the  appearance  of  the  richest 
Oriental  work. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Putlofson's  New  Photographic 
GaUery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Rev.  UEXRY  WARD  BEECHER 

Will  lecture  at 

METROPOLITAN    HALL, 

Fifth  Street,  near  Market, 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,    Friday,  and    Saturday 
Evenings, 

SEPTEMBER 3d,    4lh,  7th,  and  8th. 


Transferable  tickets  for  the  course,  including  reserved 
seats,  $5,  $4,  and  $3,  according  to  location.  Single  tick- 
ets, $1.50,  $1.25,  and  $z. 

Course  tickets  can  be  purchased  at  Sherman  &  Clay's 
Music   Store,  comer  of  Sutter  and    Kearny  Streets,  from 
August  14th  to  18th,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  t 
8  p.  M.     Notice  will  be  given  when  sbgle  tickets  will  be 
sold. 

This  is  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  only  lectures  he  will  give  in  this  city. 

Lectures  commence  at  8  o'clock. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  i>  the  safest  pkepara- 
rion  for  the  complexion.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


EL  0J0  DEL  MONTE. 


I  will  sell  to  any  person,  who  would  make  a  desirable 
neighbor,  part  of  the  EL  OJO  DEL  MONTE,  selecting 
from  the  very  choicest 

Vineyard  and  Orchard  Land 

in  this  fascinating  little  valley.  A  finer  selection  for  a  high 
class  vineyard  and  a  beautiful  home  can  not  be  found  in 
the  State.  It  is  already  partly  planted  with  resistant 
vines  and  pear  trees.  Two  hours'  railroad  travel  from  San 
Francisco. 

C HAS.  A.  TVLTMOEE. 
in  Leidesdorff  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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BALDWIN  THEiTRE. 


GUSTAVE  FR0H11A>,  LESSEE. 


MOYDAY,  ALC,  l;>t Ii,  the  great  Identical,  world-famed,  monster  Minstrel  Festival, 


Colossal,  Consolidated,  Spectacular,  Colored 


The  Largest  Company  on  Earth,      A  Sweeping  Miens.,  described  only  as  Phenomenal,  in 

every  Principal  City  of  Europe  and  America.        This  immense  organization  Is  the 

consolidation  of  SIX  DISTINCT  tOJH'AMES,  Including  the  famous  Vocalists, 

THE    HYERS    SISTERS    COMBINATION, 

At  the  head  of  the  Female  Division  of  this  great  and  novel  Minstrel  Exposition. 


SPECIIL   FESTIVAL    MATINEES  ON   WEDNESDAY  AND  SATURDAY. 


Custave  and  Charles  Frohman,  Proprietors  ;     Win,  Welch,  Manager. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 


Fine  and  Complicated  BATCHES  REPAIRED 

and  REGrLATED  by  III  Oil  MAI  LOIN.  Mann- 
fact  urlng  Jeweler,  20S  Sutter  Street.  All 
work  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


r\ASHA  WA  Y  HALL. 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Aug.  15  and  16, 1SS3. 

8IM0XSEX  CONCERTS. 

First  appearance  of 
MISS  LEON  ORE  S1MOXSF.X,  the  voung  and  tal- 
ented Prima  Donna, 

Reappearance  after  a  long  absence  of 

MARTEN  SIMOXSEX,  the  celebraeed  California 

Pioneer  Violinist. 

MISS  NELLIE  PADDOCK,  Solo  Pianist. 

HERR  J  tCOB  MILLER,  the  great  Baritone. 

5IGNOR   EXRICO  SORGE,  Conductor  and  Solo 
Pianist. 

ADMISSION,  including  reserved  seats,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Hall  plan  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street,  on  and 
after  Monday,  August  13th.  Tickets  may  also  be  obtained 
at  Messrs.  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.  's  and  Kohler  &  Cnase 's. 

Doors  open  at  7.30 ;  commences  at  8  o'clock  sharp. 


frASHA  WA  Y  HALL, 
■Ls  139  POST  STREET. 

MRS.    HENRY    NORTON'S 

"SONG    RECITAL" 

Friday  Evening;,  August  17th,  1SS3. 

ADMISSION ONE  DOLLAR. 


Seats  may  be  secured  without  extra  charge  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  August  15th,  16th,  and  i~ch: 
at  Gray's  Music  Store,  2c6  Post  Street. 


KNIGHTS    TEMPLAR 

TRIENNIAL 

CONCLAVE    BALL 

Will  take  place  at  the 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

Thursday  Evening,  August  16,  1883. 


TICKETS FITE   DOLLARS 

Admitting  gentleman  and  two  ladies. 

To  be  procured  by  any  Knight  Templar  for 
his  friends,  upon  application  at  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Triennial  Committee,  X'o.  26 
Montgomery  Street. 


ITALIAN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SAX'  FRAX- 
ClSCO,  104  Kearny  street. 

The  new  course  for  18S3-S4.  will  commence  on  SATUR- 
DAY, September  first.  Students  desirous  of  joining  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Director. 

S1GXOR  D.  SPERAXZA. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF    BUSH. 

■*-*  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  "  to  8  P.  M.  • 


IMS 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

Ho. 24  Post  Street, 

BiS  FEASCIECO,  CAZ. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  Class. 

G.  TV.  CLARK  &  CO. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in    Gents'    Furnishing    Goods, 

41*  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


J.  H.  MOTT    &   CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  134;  UAItKET  STBJEET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


aWEAR  Ol7 

C^%|     T\°y v.a.:cnmasers.   ijymail25c.   Ciic^inr 
9U  U  Dfree.  J.S.  Bi£CH 4 Co. .  33  DeySt..  N.Z. 


ryVIDEND    NOTICE—OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  dav, 
dividend  No.  57,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
ciared,  payable  on  Monday.  August  13th,  1SS3,  at  the 
oihee  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Tn?-t 
Comnacyin  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Sccretaiy. 

OrPce — Room  No.  io,  Netaiia  Block,  No.  309  Mongol 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VI ERR  A  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMA  G 


of    principal  place  of  business 
Location  of  works,  Storey  Conn- 


*~^  Company.  Locatiu 
San  Francsco,  Califomia- 
ly,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Tnstees,  held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1SS3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  77)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  37,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


FRAXK  J.  STMMES. 


TAXDERLTXX  STOXV. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PARTIES  XOW  IHTLDIM.     SHOULD     I  ALL     AND     EXAMINE    OLE    NEW    COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


W.UANDERSLICE&CO. 

MAXIIFACTTRIXG 

JEWELERS  AND  SILVERSMITHS. 

(Established  1858.)  WATCHES.  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  AXD 
SILVERWARE  sold  at  very  CLOSE  PRICES.  Country  purchasers 
favoring  us  with  orders  may  rely  on  our  best  experience  and  judg- 
ment in  selecting  and  forwarding  any  article  for  their  approval. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 


MISS    M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

113  KEABJiV  STREET  CTak=  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  34  Hours. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

No.  22  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  I  Clnaxanlee  a  Cure. 


The  Burr  Parlor  Folding  B*d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding    :xr=s^sgg?^g3j 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
^j?-—  being  made  up.     Fold- 
ing does  not  disarrange 
the  bedding.     With  it! 
the  parlor  sndsleeping 
room  may  be 
combined, 
[room     20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadbol'rne  S:  Co., 
74i.  743.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


Branch  S'orc  and  Factory*  20O2  and  2004 
Market  Street. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

TfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS. 

•*•  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  31  years,  given. 

.    H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,   310  Stockton  Street. 


PIPER  HEIDSIECK 
PI  PER7' SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1883, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOHN  OSRORX,  SON  «£  CO., 

Sew  York  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  United  States  and  Canada.! 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING    &   C  O. 

497  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOR    THE    PA  CFIC    COAST. 


Af 


O.XUME.XTS  and  HEADSTOXES 


in    Marble   and    Scotch    Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  11.  McCORHICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


GHIRARDELU'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    CF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK   STORE 

( Telcpb.ne  Ho.  51 

746    MARKET    ST 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  recently  interviewed  the 
designer  of  all  the  curiously  shaped  crackers  which 
have  flooded  the  country  during  the  past  decade.     On 
the  walls  of  the  studio  hung  pictures  of  animals. 
Busts  and  statuettes  of  men,  done  in  plaster  or  bronze, 
as  well  as  representations  of  animals,  adorned  tables, 
desks,   and  window-sills.     Hall  opened   drawers  in 
writing-desks  and  cabinets  were  filled  with  fanciiully 
designed  crackers.     Piled  loosely  on  the  table  were 
cutters  of  gun-metal,  with  which  the  crackers  are  cut 
by  a  machine  which  stamps  the  cutter  on  a  sheet  of 
dough.     ' '  These  are  some  of  my  latest  designs, "  said 
the  artist,  as  he  took  one  of  the  cutters  in  his  hand. 
"  I  first  sketch  the  design  on  paprrand  afterward  the 
cutter-makers  put  my  idea  into  metaL     Gun-metal  is 
used  because  it  is  ductile  and  is  harder  than  brass. 
What  Americans  universally  call  crackers,  the  Eng- 
lish call  biscuit ;  but  in  the  trade  Americans  call  crack- 
ers biscuit.    The  reason  of  this  is  that  our  fancy  bis- 
cuit trade  was  built  on  the  forms  of  biscuit  invented 
and  imported  from    England.     We  have,  however, 
surpassed  our  teacher.   Plain  biscuits  only  were  man- 
ufactured in  this  country  before  1870.     I  mean  such 
as  milk,  oyster,  butler,  soda,  pilot,  plain  sweet,  and 
ginger-snaps.     Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  gro- 
cers tip-town  who  dealt  in  fancy  breadstufis  began  to 
import  from  England  the  recently  invented  Comhill 
biscuits,   so  called,   I  presume,    because   they  were 
made  in  Comhill,  London.     Their  forms  were  stiff 
and  unmeaning,  being  modeled  on  such  geometrical 
figures  as  squares,  triangles,  circles,  parallelograms, 
or  rhomboids,  wiih  the  edges  of  the  biscuit  scolloped, 
jagged,   or  notched,   and   the   face  of    the    biscuit 
stamped  with  lines,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  art- 
ist.    They  werecalled  nicnax,  g<  ms,  pearls,  brilliants, 
and  what  not,  the  names  being  as  unmeaning  as  the 
(onus  of  the  biscuit.     The  English  biscuit,    which 
started  me  off.  WHS  what  they  cafl  in  that  country  the 
alphabet  biscuit,  round,  and  stamped  lightly  in  the 
middle  with  a  letter  ol  the  alphabet.     '  Why  not  make 
crackers  in  the  shape  of  the   letters  themselves?'  I 
asked  myself  one  day.  and  the  more  I  thought  about 
it  the  more  I  believed  I  had  hit  upon  a  good  thing. 
All  the  leading  bakers  in  the  United  States  for  whom 
I  manufactured  cracker- cutters  were  approached  on 
the  subject  at   one  time  or  another,  but   they  all 
laughed  in  my  face.     '  It's  a  very  pretty  notion,'  they 
would  say,  '  but  it  won't  work.'     It  seems  as  though 
the  task  of  stamping  a  piece  of  dough  into  a  given 
shape  is  easy  enough,  doesn't  it?    It  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  seems.     The  difficulty  lies  in  preventing  the  dough 
from  sticking  to  the  cutler  and  clogging  it.     If  the 
scraps  of  dough  lelt  after  the  cutting  are  very  small, 
they  are  so  much  the  more  apt  to  stick  to  the  cutter. 
Then,  too.  the  uniform  sharp  edgeol  the  cutter  would 
often  fail  to  cut  clear  through  the  dough,  and  that 
again  would  clog  the  machine.     After  puzzling  over 
the  problemsa  good  while  I  solved  them.     Theedges 
of  the  cutter  were  made  jagged  or  saw-tooth  shaped, 
and  the  dough  was  cleaved  clean  as  a  whistle.     Then, 
to  prevent  the  scraps  of  dough  from  sticking  to  the 
cutter,   I  placed   in    the   latter  a  contrivance  which 
should  eject  the  biscuit  while  it  carried  off  the  scraps. 
Bakers  objected  that  the  rough  edges  would  make  the 
biscuit  look  ragged,  but  it  was  found  that,  after  they 
were  baked,  the  edges  were  ornamental.     Then  our 
workers  in  metal  skillfully  wrought  out  the  letters, 
and  we  sent  our  first  cutters  to  a  baker  who  has  a 
large  bake-shop  in  this  city.     The  fame  of  these  bis- 
cuits went  far  and  wide.     The  English  bakers  copied 
them.     I  had  them  patented,  so  that  Americans  could 
not  copy  them,  but  they  do  nevertheless  infringe  upon 
my  rights. 

"After  the  letters  series,  I  got  out  a  lot  of  animals. 
An  elephant  I  sketched  from  a  porcelain  mantel  orna- 
ment ;  a  boar  from  a  carved  wooden  tobacco  box  on 
the  shelf  of  a  cigar  store ;  an  English  pug  dog,  a 
climbing  monkey,  and  a  greyhound  from  porcelain 
mantel  ornaments  I.  bought  in  Park  Place;  a  cat, 
fox,  rabbit,  jaguar,  and  lion  from  engravings ;  a 
dancing  bear  from  a  design  engraved  on  a  silver  cup 
in  Tiffany's  window  ;  a  butterfly  from  a  specimen  in 
an  entomological  collection  ;  a  camel,  a  cow,  and  a 
ram  from  engravings.  The  horse  I  have  never  been 
able  to  reproduce  to  my  satisfaction,  but  it  sells  for  a 
horse.  Then  I  varied  the  series  by  making  heads  of 
a  lion,  lioness,  jaguar,  boar,  dog,  and  tiger.  AU 
these  were  very  popular,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
greater  than  for  any  other  designs.  My  first  cutters 
of  animals  I  made  for  a  Philadelphia  baker,  and  he 
cleared  three  hundred  dollars  a  day  for  months  by 
running  his  shop  night  and  day.  Quite  successful, 
too,  for  a  time,  was  a  full  set  of  dinner  dishes,  includ- 
ing a  soup  tureen,  with  ladle  projecting  from  under 
the  cover,  plates,  goblets,  wine-glasses,  and  coffee- 
pot Something  more  animated  was  wanted,  how- 
ever, so  I  sketched  caricatures  of  great  or  well-known 
men.  These  sketches  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
*  Funny  Boys.'  They  had  big  heads  and  short  little 
legs.  Among  them  were  Washington,  Napoleon, 
Bismarck,  and  Lincoln,  and  soon  afterward  I  added 
representations  of  Grant,  Arthur.  ]ohn  Kelly.  Eea 
BuUer,  Logan,  and  Girfield.  To  these  I  added  cari- 
catures of  the  various  nationalities,  Yankee,  Jew, 
German,  Irishman,  and  negro,  as  well  as  the  popular 
characters  of  fireman,  policeman,  and  minstrel.  All 
these  went  off  like  hot  cakes  in  the  political  campaign 
of  1880.  That  is  the  time  when  they  were  invented. 
About  that  time  I  designed  cutters  for  a  set  of  Span- 
ish cards,  sixteen  in  a  pack  and  no  queens,  for  a 
baker  in  Cuba.  He  made  a  hide  fortune  out  of  the 
novelties.  Then  followed  bird  biscuit,  cut  to  repre- 
sent a  hawk,  an  owl,  an  eagle,  and  a  cock.  Then  I 
took  to  water,  and  sketched  a  crocodile.  To  get  a 
correct  outline  of  a  bass,  1  bought  a  sea-bass  in  Ful- 
ton Market,  put  it  on  a  board  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  in  the  market,  and  sketched  it.  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  market-men.  Among  the  English  de- 
signs recently  invented,  and  copied  and  improved 
upon  here,  are  the  sun,  a  saw,  horse-guards'  helmet, 
derby  hat,  locomotive,  field-piece,  kerosene  lamp. 
ship  under  full  sail,  umbrella,  padlock,  watch,  heart, 
cottage,  globe,  fan,  anchor  bell.  Geneva  Cross,  bar- 
rel, beehive,  wind-mill,  latch-key,  peg-top,  acorn, 
balloon,  drum,  dovecote,  and  a  toddling  girl.  And 
still  demands  for  new  designs  pour  in.  There  are 
about  five  hundred  fancy  biscuit  bake-shops  in  Amer- 
ica, and  each  has  a  capacity  of  from  one  hundred 
to  six  hundred  barrels  of  biscuits  in  a  day.  From 
all  of  the  shops  bakers  can  send  out  over  one  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  and  in  a  year  of  three  hundred 
working  days  not  less  than  thirty  million  barrels. 
Some  bakers  put  ammouia  and  others  muriatic  acid 
into  the  dough,  to  make  it  light.  Sometimes  you  can 
taste  these  ingredients,  but  they  won't  injure  you  in 
-jy  "ray." 


—    A    TRUE    TOXIC    MEDICINE,    A    BLESSING   IN 

r-y  household,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 


Suffer 


OO  longer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite, loss  of  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
Intermittent  Fevers,  &c. 
BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS never  fails  to  cure 
ail  these  diseases. 


Boston,  November  26,  iSSr, 
Brown  ChbhicalCo. 

Gentlemen  : —  For  years  I  have, 
been  a  gre.T  t  ^  ufferer  from  Dyspepsia, 
and  could  get  no  relief  (having  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend- 
ed) until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  benefitted  by 
Brown's  Iron  Ei iters,  1  tried  a 
bottle,  with  most  surprising  results. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown's  Iron# 
Bitters,  everything  I  ate  distressed 
ine,  and  I  suffered  greatly  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  unbearable.  Since  tak- 
ing Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  al!  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re- 
sults. I  am  practically  another 
persoD.  Mrs.  W  J.  Flynn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  E.  Boston. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast- 
ing the  food,  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  op  give  headache. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Sec  that  all  Iron  Bitters  are  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade- 
mark on  wrapper. 

BEWARB  OF  IMITATIONS. 


C   IDOLPHfi   LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
t3~  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal_,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET- 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


Sure,     .'   y  \t 
and  Gentle.' 


FOR  SALE  BT 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.*  San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionSIerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
i  The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I . 


The  GEYSERS 


X  Picturesque  Region  of  Unequaled 
Beauty* 

THE  GEYSERS  HOTEL  is  now  opened  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  families  and  tourists.  Among  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  famous  resort  are  extensive 

Swimming  Batlus  of  Clear  Mineral  Water. 

....ALSO.... 

MEDICATED    STEAM    BATHS. 


In  ddition  to  the  excellent  accommodations  of  the  large 
Hotel,  there  are  pleasant  Cottages  fitted  to  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  occupants. 

THE    SCENERY 

surrounding  tne  Geysers  is  nowhere  excelled  in  grandeur. 
The  climate  offers  an  agreeable  change  from  the  fog  and 
dust  of  the  city.  The  drives  are  superb  and  the  roads  axe 
now  open. 

TERMS— Per  day,  $3;  per  week,  $15;  children,  half 
rates.     Fare  to  and  from  the  Geysers,  $8.50. 

MM.  l'oi.Mi'ii,  Proprietor. 


-ETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated"i6  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $10  per  week. 

The  /Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  A.  M. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  315:30 
p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  Cat 


IOHN   GASH.  JOHN   J.  NEWSOM. 

NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1S64,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35, 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


J.    R.    COWHN.                                                         J.    W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street.                   San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STARR-KLVG    <  III  IS(  II. 

D.fS.*BROWN  &  CO. 

3G  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOTF  «t  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — 308  California  Street. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FLRKITLRE,  PICTURES,  etc 

G.    W.    OLARK    &    CO., 

045  and  647  Market  Street 


Tlie  following  letter  from  tbe  General  Man- 
ager or  the  Erie  and  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  or 
the  Arc-proof  qualities  or  the  above  Sates,  at 
tlie  recent  tire  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and   New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1S83 
Magneso-Calcitb  Fike-Procf  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  sr>nd  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,   MILLS,    MINES,    AND    EIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

SUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

JIAXTF.lCTTEI.Vli   COMPAXV. 


Carbollzcd  Rubber  Dose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A"Rubber Dose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  Uoae,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flrc-En-lne 
Hose,  CarboUzed  " Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


"pf 


,PAPEH    WAREHOUSE 


4-11   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.P 

Importers  of  AU  Kinds  of  Paper. 


QPHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  45)  of  One  (?j)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  ihe  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Friday,  the  thirty-first  day  of  Angus t,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, tbe  20th  day  of  September,  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Ofifice; — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 


/CONSOLIDATED    VIRGINIA    MIN- 

^^"ing  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  Works,  Vir- 
ginia Mining  District,  Storey  County,   Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  19)  of  Twenty  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,*  at  the 
office  of  the  Company  Room  26  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday, 
the  5th  day  of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  ex- 
penses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A.  W    HAVENS,  Secretary 

Office — Room  26  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^**  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No  n)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco  Cal, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     X»     JKa     At 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  6,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M . 
*4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M, 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
"5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  :m. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
JIO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

"4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez. , 
.Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa — ., 

.Colfax ".'.'.!*."..'... 


{Deming,  El  Paso  (  Express . . . 
and  East f  Emigrant. . 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 
Stockton  j"  via  Martinez. 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera and  Fresno. 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

(  East )  Emigrant 

f  Red  Bluff  >  via  Marysville  . 
(  and  Tehama  /  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding , . . 

. .  Sacrameuto,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia 

, .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. 


-Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P. 

6.4O  P. 

8-4O  P. 
IO.  IO  A.  M, 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.  M, 

5.40  P.   M, 


J.40 


P.  M. 


2.40  P.  M. 
7.  IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*X2.IO  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A 
2.40  P, 
5.40  P.   M, 

*8.4o  a.  m, 

2.40  P.  M, 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.4O  P.  M, 

3.40  P.  M 

9. 40  A.  M 
•8.40  A.  M. 

8,40  P.  M. 

9.40  A. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M, 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M, 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00J 
*3-40  p.  M, 

J3.4O  P.  M, 
9.40  A. 
6.40  P.  M, 
2.40  P.  M, 
8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.I0  P. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8,30,  9.00,  9.30,  IO.OO,  IQ.30,  II.OO,  II.30,  12. OO,  12,30, 
I. OO,  I.30,  2.00,  2.3O,  3.00,  3.3O,  4.00,  4.3O,  5-00,  5.30, 
6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,   S.OO,  9-00,  IO  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To     FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.30,    "7.0°.    *7-3°,    *8.oo, 

*8-3o,  '3.30,  '4.00,  *4-3o,  *5. 00,  *5.3o,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9.3°  A.   m.,  6.30, 

{iI.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.oo,  *8.3o, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  I10.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  $12.30,  i.oo, 
J1.30,    2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.00,    IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3°,  8.00,  *8-3o, 
g.oo,  Jo.  30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,   II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
•8.30,  9.00,  io,oo,  ii.oo,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
3.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6  53,  *7-23.  ^7.33,  "8.23, 
"8.53.  *9-23,  *i0.2i,  *4-23.  *4.53.  *S-Z3.  *5-53>  *6.23. 
*6- 53.  7-25.  9-So- 

From  fRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *$.  15,  *s.45,  {6.45, 
t9-i5»  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  n.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5-37,  '6-07,  6  37,  7.07, 
7  37»  8-°7.  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  11-07,11.37, 
12.07,  12.37,  1-°7,  i-37.  2-07.  2.37.  3-°7,  3-37.  4-°7,  4  37. 
5.°7i  5-37-  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.03,  i..o6. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,   *5.5£,   *6  22,  6.52,  "7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9,22,  9.52,   JlO,22,  10,52,  Jll.22,  11,52    tl2.Z2, 

12.52,   Jl.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— ^5.15,  *5 .45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.--5,  7-45, 
*8.I5,  8.45,  19-15.  9-45.  U°,i5>  io.45.  t".*5.  «-45» 12.45, 
1-45.  2.45.  3-45-  4-15.  4.45.  5-15.  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8-45.  9-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5. 45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.z5, 
7-45.  S.45,  ta.15,  9-45.  i°-45.  ^2.45,  1.45,  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5.i5.  5-45.  *6-i5»  6.45,  "7-iS- 

CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *?. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-iS- 
From  OAKLAND— "6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  oaly. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Palace  Hotel 

A    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  Allroonis  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Uluminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage  -  way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto unfcno wain  American  hotehi. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Europeaa  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  linest 
In  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  18*53,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fian- 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 

( 

"I 

6.4.0  A.  M. 

to. 30  A.  M. 

*8.IO  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

1 

9.03   A.  V. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 

"■xo.oa  A.  M. 
"3.36   r.  m. 

■ 

*5.I5  P.  M. 

t4-59    P-  M- 

6.3O  P.  M. 

: 

6.00    P.  M. 

Jll.4.5  P.  M. 

I 

t7.50    P.  M. 

; 

18. is    v.  M. 

8.30  A.M. 

(                                ) 

9.03   A.   M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  ...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

*  I0.02   A.  M. 
*3.36   P.    M. 
6.O0   P.    M, 

4.25  ?•  M. 

t8.I5   P.    M. 

IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P. 


m.    t  Gilroy,   P3Jaro,    Castroville,  ) 
m.   \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...  J 


10.40  A. 
*3-3Q  p- 


M.. 


HolUsterand  TresPinos. 


IO.40  A. 

*3-3°  P- 


(Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  ) 
Aptos,New  Brighton,  Soquel,  j 
(CampCapitolaJ  S:  Santa  Cruz  J 


10.40  A.M.    I  ..  Soledad  and  way  stations . .  |      6.00  p. 


17.30  A.  M. 


.Montereyand  Santa  C:uz..  )     .- 
. . .  .(Sunday  Exc ursion) J"   T*M 


^Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Claia,  which  connect  with 
S.30  a.  m.  Lrain. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00 ;  to  Monterey  or  Santa.  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Sp'rings,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


QOMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  1, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.o5, 
f8.i5,  "9.20,  tio.25  A.  M.,  fi.io,  *i.45,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo.  *8.5o  A.  M.,  "3.35,  ^5.30 
f6.4Q  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8. 00, 
t8.5o,  *io,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *z.is   fz-zS  14-25,  '5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— '6.50,  +7.30,  "8.4s  A.  M.,  t6.2o 
P,  M.  *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (.Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35,  5-3°  p-  M. 

(Sundays; — 8.00,  io.oo  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  DaysH7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2-30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M. ,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


8K i\  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•wv  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  bancelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1J  E  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *«>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUPSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50     lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  >    Excursion  Train 
8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 

Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.eturning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.  Fares  for  round  trirj — Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 

DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


a  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMPBSLf,. 


N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,  Alameda,   Newark,   San  Jose,   Los 

tat os,    Glenwood,    Felton,    Big 

Trees  aiid  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Eig  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  Oft  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•UV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenureville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughertys,  Felton,  Eig  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6. 35  P.  M. 

ip  Jlft  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
^•"V  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

J  »}  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
*•***'  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  everj  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  Tfi2.30 — 
1.30 — z.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P.   AI.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

Front  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57 — §6-57 — 8-52 — 9-52 — 10.52 — U11.52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52—2.52  —3.52  —4.52  —  5.52  —6.52  —  p,35  — 10.52  —11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alanieda— §5.45— §6.45— 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— TTxi-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36 — 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     H — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont 
gomery  Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,       R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1S83.  1883. 

cTr.M1,D  From  San  Francisco  for 

bTEAMER  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. . 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  saie 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gbo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Praciiont. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  a,  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1"- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day-A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  v.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Mqntgomhrv  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

204  San  some  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

xi3  And  i3o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  AVERS?    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 


'THE  NEVADA  BANK 

A  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  uj> $3,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


"THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  1/nion  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  \.  91.  BothschUd  <£ 
Sons ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pon dents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
daim.  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 

don.     Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYof  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
-*-*  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  816  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. ..(Paid  up  in  Gold). . .£300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2. 684332  S) 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
\V.  L.  Chalmkrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  St  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12S  Geary  Street,  San  Franclseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

1.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary, 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  (\(\  1  I  Order  for  House 
and  EetaU  1 .  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  UUnL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  SUning  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days  trial  Dr.  Bye's  Elei  tio- 
Volfalc  Belts  and  oilier  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  lltal- 
lly,  ar.d  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bliennin- 
Usm,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mlfh. 


FRESCOING 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


646  and  647  Mar 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francisco, 

TlIstaHisIiea. 

1863. 

CapitaLStocfc 
S1QOO.OOO.OC 

r5arpliis  460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CoL,  July  l.  J882. 


IffB     PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 
jffTfJ 


137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MILLERS     OPTICAL    DEPOI 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
specialty  Tlilrly-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  lo  Order.    UTno  Hoars  Notice. 

m».    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  visioo  thor- 
^^^ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


C.  P.  SHKFUELD.    N.  W.  SPAILDING.   J.  PA1TERSON. 


SAW   MANUFACTUF 


°MP.$ 


7  and  to  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and   Oianiond  Work  in  all   the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemaie  &  Loiir  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  R.  Curtis,  Manager. 


(  ( 


C.  &  Co. 

MESSRS.   COON    &    CO. 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 

SIDE     CLIP" 

COLLAR, 

A  novel  device,  which  effectually  holds  the  Tie  or  Scarf  in 
place,  and  is  invisible  when  worn.  Being  a  part  of  the 
Collar,  and  not  an  attachment,  it  has  advantages  over  any 
Scarf  or  Tie  Fastener  ever  made.     It  is  simple  and  perfect. 

Ask  your  I  I  KNISIII  ".IE  for  llicm. 


RUPTURE 


Cure!  Greatest  Invention 

oftheage.  PlERCEtfcSuN 
704  Sac  St. ,  San  Fran.  Cal* 


LKT-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decoration.. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


mm 


-     .  *7z>/ 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  81, 1882,     -       ■         $1,350,000 


D.   J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON.  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  accompanying  beautiful  "  tum-out  "  is  an  exact  re- 
production from  a  photograph  of  one  of  my  Phaeton  Carts, 
with  two  horses  attached.  The  cut  shows  the  old  Leveling 
Device,  but  I  use  only  the  new  one,  by  means  of  which  the 
body  can  instantly  be  made  level  to  accommodate  a  large 
or  small  horse,  or  to  balance  a  load.  Remember,  this  Lev- 
eling Device  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  my 
Village  Carts,  and  it  is  used  by  no  other  maker  in  a  simple, 
practical,  and  effective  form  ;  and  the  change  can  be  made 
in  an  instant,  by  any  one,  without  the  use  of  any  tools. 
My  Leveling  Device  also  permits  such  a  construction  of 
the  vehicle  that  the  shafts  can  be  removed  and  a  pole  sub- 
stituted in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  the  exchange  of 
shafts  for  pole  is  nu*de  in  a  buggy.  This  feature  is  also 
peculiar  to  the  San  Leandro  Village  Carts — the  carts  of 
most  other  makers  being  so  made  that  the  use  of  pole  or 
shafts  at  pleasure  U  difiiru'i  and  troublesome,  or  impracti- 
cable altogether.  A  third  feature  peculiar  to  my  Carts  is 
their  entire  freedom  from  the  jogging  or  horse  motion,  and 
this  great  and  most  important  advantage  is  secured  without 
the  use  of  coiled,  spiral,  rubber,  or  other  supplementary 
and  unsightly  spru  .  i .  as  of  any  kind.     They  are 

Guaranteed  to  ride  as  smoothlv  as  the  best  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicle— a  hack  not  excepted.  Illustrated  price  list  sent  on 
application. 
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TOM  GLANDERS  OF  SQUATTERS'  GULCH. 
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i 


The  Stranger  was  drunk.  There  was  no  mistaking  it. 
He  was  also  ugly.  There  was  no  room  for  a  doubt  of  that 
either.  Physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  he  was  both 
drunk  and  ugly.  The  hilarious  patrons  of  the  Tarantula 
Saloon  had  tor  some  hours  been  watching  his  increasing 
opulence  ot  alcoholism  and  combativeness  with  that  inter- 
est which  always  marked  them  when  prospects  of  a  fight 
became  prominent.  In  Squatters'  Gulch  a  fight  was  as  lull 
of  attractiveness  as  a  strawberry  festival  notoriously  is  in  a 
New  England  village.  The  sturdy  pioneer  who  conducted 
the  local  theatre  had  been  known  to  take  advantage  of  this 
fact  with  great  financial  profit  to  himself.  Being  aware  that 
two  of  the  most  energetic  warriors  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try had  sworn  to  carve  and  otherwise  render  each  other  the 
reverse  of  ornamental,  or  even  useful,  the  first  time  they 
should  meet,  this  genial  person  sent  each  of  them  a  compli- 
mentary ticket  to  his  hall.  He  then  caused  to  be  circulated 
the  report  that  they  were  to  be  present  at  the  Alhambra 
Palace — suc'a  was  the  resplendent  title  by  which  his  resort 
was  known  to  local  fame — upon  the  evening  following.  His 
losses  had  been  severe.  The  inhabitants  ot  Squatters'  Gulch 
had  no  fondness  for  dramatic  art  as  here  interpreted.  "  Mac- 
beth," "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Sardanapalus,"  performed  by  six 
persons,  had  no  attractions  frjr  their  sordid  senses.  There- 
fore, he  had  lost  money.  But  his  reverses  were  amply  set 
right  by  the  stroke  of  managerial  genius  which  I  have  here 
recorded.  The  house  was  packed.  So  were  the  roofs  of 
adjacent  buildings,  where  eligible  standing-room  brought  as 
high  a  figure  as  twenty  dollars  per  square  fooot.  The  canvas 
top  of  the  Alhambra  Palace  had  been  removed  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  view  was  good.  The  warriors  met.  One  of 
them  requested  the  other,  with  that  poetic  sense  of  chivalry 
which  characterized  the  early  mountain  settler,  to  spit  in  his 
eye — an  invitation  which  was  promptly  accepted.  The  fight 
that  followed  was  always  remembered  in  the  Gulch.  How 
the  Tall  Slasher  of  the  Rappahannock  dexterously  removed 
both  ears  from  the  head  of  Sacramento  John,  and  was  him- 
self most  elaborately  lacerated  in  return,  are  matters  of  his- 
tory. The  town  went  half  mad  with  admiration,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  two  accomplished  young  gentlemen  involved 
in  this  little  entertainment  was  for  years  regarded  almost 
with  reverence. 

It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  movements  of  the 
Stranger,  upon  the  night  of  which  I  write,  were  viewed  with 
something  more  than  common  interest.  One  by  one  the 
leading  citizens  had  dropped  into  the  Tarantula  Saloon  dur- 
ing the  evening,  until  the  tables  were  all  well  surrounded, 
and  the  bar  was  lined  with  watchful  observers. 

"Who's  the  stranger?"  inquired  Tom  Cathcart,  in  a  care- 
less way,  as  he  dealt  three  cards  to  Judge  Gashwilder. 

"  Dunno,"  briefly  responded  that  judicial  luminary,  throw- 
ing his  hand  down  in  a  disgusted  way  ;  "  he's  on'y  just 
arriV,  and  it's  my  legal  opinion  as  how,  if  he  keeps  on,  he'll 
reach  the  end  of  his  lariat  extremely  quick." 

"  I've  half  a  mind,"  mused  Mr.  Cathcart,  pleasantly,  "  to 
rise  up  and  give  him  a  benefit  myself.  I  don't  like  no  Mis- 
souri mud-eater  to  stand  the  boys  up  like  he's  doing." 

"Never  mind,"  affably  rejoined  Judge  Gashwilder,  with 
that  air  of  authority  which  gave  his  opinions  upon  the  bench 
great  weight ;  "  hold  on  a  bit.  Fur-lined  George  will  be  along 
soon,  and  the  stranger  will  have  to  take  water  then.  Let 
him  go  on.     Gimme  two  cards." 

"  Hello  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Cathcart,  a  moment  later  ;  "  the 
ball  has  begun." 

Everybody  in  the  room  had  arisen  to  his  feet.  The  tall 
Missourian,  a  man  of  angular  frame  and  sinister  visage,  had 
at  last  succeeded  in  drawing  somebody  into  a  controversy. 
The  citizens  of  Squatters'  Gulch  were  about  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

"  Humph  1 "  muttered  Mr.  Cathcart,  "  it's  a  d — d  shame 
for  him  to  pick  a  row  with  Glanders.  The  poor  chap  can 
scarcely  hold  his  own  head  up,  let  alone  fighting.  I've  a 
mighty  good  notion  to  sail  in  myself." 

"  Hold  on,"  cautioned  Judge  Gashwilder,  with  his  index 
finger  laid  knowingly  along  his  nose  ;  "  Thomas  Glanders  is 
all  right  ;  he  is  slow  but  sure.     Look  there  ! " 

The  quarrel  at  the  bar  had  been  growing  louder.  The 
Stranger,  inflamed  with  the  fiery  liquor  he  had  been  drink- 
ing, had  selected  one  of  the  least  offensive  men  in  the  settle- 
ment as  the  special  object  of  his  displeasure.  This  person, 
a  Mr.  Thomas  Glanders,  was  a  quiet,  respectably  dressed 
man,  with  a  stolid  face  and  a  dejected  manner,  who  was 
looked  upon  in  a  friendly,  often  a  pitying,  light  by  his  com- 
panions. There  had  been  something  sad  in  his  life — that 
was  known  to  the  entire  population  of  the  Gulch.  What 
it  was,  no  one  precisely  knew,  and  no  one  cared.  But 
nearly  everybody  took  an  interest  in  him,  and  not  a  soul 
lived  in  the  town  who  would  not  have  fought  for  his  sake  at 
any  time. 

The  Stranger  was  heaping  abuse  on  Gianders's  head — 
abuse  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and  which  seemed 
to  half  bewilder  him.  But  the  offensive  Missourian  went  on, 
goaded  to  increased  fury  by  his  own  words.  Still  Glanders 
stood  helplessly  gazing  about  him,  making  no  reply,  but  oc- 
casionally passing  the  back  of  his  rough  brown  hand  across 


his  forehead.  Finally,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  the  Stranger 
drew  a  revolver.  Then  Glanders  seemed  to  awaken.  He 
spoke  for  the  first  time. 

"  Put  it  up,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  or  I  will  kill  you." 

The  Stranger  laughed,  and  the  crowd,  angry  and  menac- 
ing, began  to  close  in  upon  him.  Glanders  motioned  them 
back. 

"  Put  it  up,"  he  repeated,  firmly,  "  or  I  will  shoot  you  in 
your  tracks." 

The  Stranger  fired,  and  a  part  of  Gianders's  hat  fell  to  the 
floor.  Few  of  the  citizens  of  the  Gulch  had  known  or  would 
have  believed  he  could  act  with  such  decision.  He  had 
hitherto  been  thought  by  them  to  be  a  slow  and  easy-going 
person,  too  inoffensive  to  be  trodden  upon,  and  too  gentle  to 
respond  with  violence.  But  upon  this  occasion  he  belied  his 
reputation.  Quick  as  lightning — so  quickly  that  only  one 
or  two  in  the  room  saw  the  movement — a  derringer  sprang 
from  his  pocket,  a  deep  report  sounded  through  the  room, 
and  the  Stranger  fell  to  the  floor. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  the  wounded 
Missourian,  after  writhing  a  moment  where  he  lay,  beckoned 
Glanders  toward  him.  He  was  no  longer  violent.  The 
fumes  of  the  drink  had  quite  evaporated  from  his  brain,  and 
he  realized  what  had  happened.  Glanders,  whose  anger  had 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  it  came,  when  he  saw  he  was  the 
victor  and  his  Hie  was  no  longer  threatened,  stepped  forward 
and  raised  the  Stranger's  head  to  his  knee. 

"  Whisky,"  he  said,  shortly,  to  the  bar-keeper. 

The  liquor  was  brought,  and  he  poured  it  between  the 
Strangers  lips.  It  was  a  dramatic  scene.  So  deep,  so  sol- 
emn was  the  coloring  of  the  picture,  that  not  a  man  in  the 
crowd — usually  a  turbulent  one — had  as  yet  uttered  a  word. 
The  wounded  man,  somewhat  revived  by  the  stimulant,  mo- 
tioned Glanders  to  lean  closer,  and  he  obeyed.  There  was 
nothing  bat  pain  in  his  red  face  now,  and  great  beads  of 
perspiration  stood  out  upon  his  forehead.  The  Stranger 
whispered  a  few  words  brokenly,  and  then  suddenly  fell  back, 
dead.  Glanders  lowered  the  man's  head  to  the  floor,  and 
then  slowly  arose  to  his  feet.  The  hush  which  had  some 
time  ago  fallen  upon  the  crowd  was  not  yet  disturbed. 

"  Boys,"  said  Glanders,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  slightly, 
"I  hated  to  do  it,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  I'm  sorry  it  was 
so,  and  I'm  willin'  to  abide  by  what  you  say.  If  it  was  mur- 
der, string  me  up,  and  be  d — d  quick  about  it." 

A  murmur  that  arose  almost  to  a  shout  ran  through  the 
room.  Every  man  there  endorsed  his  course.  Glanders 
began  to  move  slowly  toward  the  door.  He  paused  once, 
drew  his  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  buttoned  his  coat  tightly 
about  his  throat,  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  with 
an  air  that  indicated  a  purpose. 

"  Poor  things  !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  strode  into  the  night. 
"  They're  orphans  now,  and  I  made  'em  so  !  " 

******** 

Drawn  back  some  paces  from  the  roadway,  close  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tall  pine  tree,  some  distance  from  the  sturdy  set- 
tlement of  Squatters'  Gulch,  was  one  of  those  huge,  ungainly 
vehicles  which,  in  the  early  days  of  pioneering,  were  known 
as  prairie  schooners.  Near  by,  dimly  seen  through  the  dark- 
ness, were  two  lean,  unhappy-looking  horses,  browsing  in  a 
helpless  way  upon  the  scant  herbage  which  the  place  afford- 
ed. At  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  heap  of  smouldering  embers 
showed  that  there  had  been  a  small  fire  earlier  in  the  night. 
This  was  the  scene  into  which  Glanders  peered  half  an  hour 
after  the  tragic  occurrence  I  have  just  described.  For  a  long 
time  he  sat,  thoughtfully  and  silently,  upon  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  So  far  as  any  sign  of  his  was  concerned  he  might 
have  been  asleep.  Possibly  he  was  going  over  the  events  of 
the  evening.  Perhaps  he  was  framing  a  scheme  for  the 
future. 

When  more  than  an  hour  had  thus  slipped  by,  he  came 
out  of  his  revery,  and  arose  to  his  feet.  Thomas  Glanders 
was  a  methodical  man.  For  years  he  had  plodded  along  in 
a  quiet,  careworn  manner,  accomplishing  nothing  that  any 
of  his  companions  could  discover,  but  never  complaining  of 
ill  fortune  or  pain.  Men  supposed  he  must  have  money.  He 
lived  well,  but  unobtrusively,  and  he  never  had  difficulty  in 
meeting  his  obligations.  To  the  suffering  he  was  always 
kind.  Indeed,  the  local  clergyman,  who  found  few  but  sour 
grapes  in  this  vineyard,  was  wont  to  say  that  Thomas  Glan- 
ders could  be  relied  upon,  when  charity  was  needed,  to  give 
as  liberally  as  a  gambler.  But  there  was  no  ostentation 
about  him.  He  lived  by  method.  He  arose  and  went  to  bed 
at  certain  hours,  he  ate  at  prescribed  times,  and  he  drank 
his  four  glasses  of  whisky  every  day  as  regularly  as  he 
breathed.  His  was  a  purely  matter-of-fact  life.  Whatever 
bad  luck  came  to  him — and  it  was  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  his  good  fortune — he  accepted  it  without  a  word  of 
complaint.  If,  as  was  rarely  the  case,  he  had  a  touch  of 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasant  luck,  there  was  never  a  sign  of 
jubilation  in  his  conduct.  He  rarely  talked,  saving  when 
words  were  absolutely  necessary.  What  he  had  to  do  he 
did,  and  he  made  very  little  fuss  about  it. 

When  Glanders  arose  from  his  position  upon  the  pole  of 
the  wagon,  his  first  operation  was  to  pile  a  few  sticks  of  wood 
upon  the  coals.  In  a  little  while  there  was  a  blaze,  which, 
after  sputtering  a  moment,  gave  out  considerable  light.  This 
illumination,  or  the  sound  of  Gianders's  footstep  about  the 
place,  apparently  aroused  some  degree  of  life  inside  the 
wagon,  for  there  was  a  slight  movement,  and  then  a  childish 
voice,  rather  petulant  in  its  tone,  said  ; 


"The  old  man,  I  s'pose — dog-gone  him." 

"  Shet  up  !  "  responded  another  voice,  obviously  that  of  a 
lad,  "  or  you'll  get  another  larrupin'.   Ef  he's  full,  he's  sassy." 

Glanders  leaned  against  the  tree,  and  all  became  quiet 
again.  For  the  second  time  since  he  had  arrived  upon  this 
scene,  he  fell  to  thinking,  and,  as  before,  his  reflections  were 
so  absorbing  that  he  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him.  He  did  not  even  notice  that  the  canvas 
flap  of  the  wagon  was  raised,  and  that  two  very  big  blue  eyes 
were  peering  cautiously  through  the  aperture  thus  formed. 
It  was  entirely  without  his  knowledge  that  the  owner  of 
those  curious  eyes  stole  out  of  the  wagon  and  crept  slyly 
toward  him.  Not  until  she  spoke  was  he  aware  of  her  pres- 
ence. 

" Where's  the  old  man?"  were  the  first  words  Glanders 
heard. 

They  startled  him  slightly,  and  he  looked  earnestly  into 
the  young  face  that  was  upturned  to  his.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  flickering  of  the  firelight  that  caused  the  quick  shade 
that  fell  across  his  face.  But  it  looked  like  an  expression  of 
pain.  The  girl,  annoyed  at  his  silence,  went  on,  impetu- 
ously : 

"  Don't  you  hear  ?  What  in  blazes  is  the  matter  of  you  ? 
Where's  the  old  man  ?  " 

"Down  the  gulch,"  replied  Glanders,  slowly  and  with  some 
difficulty. 

"Oh,"  said  the  girl,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  sarcasm  and 
curiosity.  "  He  sent  you  up  to  say  he  was  drunk,  I  s'pose. 
Said  he  wouldn't  be  home  till  he  got  good  and  ready — 
didn't  he?  Told  you  to  tell  us  to  look  sharp,  or  he'd  lick 
both  of  us  when  he  got  home,  I  reckon— hey?" 

"  Does  he  beat  you,  then  ?"  asked  Glanders,  with  a  weak 
attempt  at  evasion. 

"  Does  he  ?  Now  you  just  bet  he  does.  And  I've  got  my 
opinion  of  a  big  loafer  that  licks  a  little  gal  like  me,  what 
can't  help  herself.  Some  day  he'll  wake  up  the  wrong  outfit, 
and  then  he'll  get  put  under  the  daisies  with  his  boots  on — 
you  hear  me  ?  " 

Glanders  did  hear  her,  and  he  shuddered.  But  he  was 
strangely  attracted  by  the  big-eyed,  rough-spoken  little  girl, 
who  stood  there  looking  him  in  the  face  and  ejecting  her 
words  with  an  energy  that  would  have  been  ludicrous  under 
other  circumstances.  She  was  a  -slender  child,  perhaps 
twelve  years  old.  Her  hair  was  curly  and  light,  and  it  fell  in 
a  tangled  mass  over  her  forehead  and  neck.  She  was  poorly 
clad,  and  her  brown  feet  had  long  been  strangers  to  the 
cramping  influence  of  shoes.  There  was  a  touch  of  great 
pity  in  Mr.  Gianders's  eyes  as  he  looked  at  this  child. stand- 
ing there  in  the  firelight  and  regarding  him  fixedly. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said,  after  a  while  ;  "  come  here  and  talk 
with  me.     I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions." 

He  went  over  and  sat  down  again  upon  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  The  girl  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  without  mov- 
ing. Clearly  her  first  impulse  was  to  resent  his  suggestion. 
But  that  design  lived  only  for  a  moment,  and  she  approached 
him  without  shyness. 

'■'  I'll  do  it,"  she  declared,  in  a  voice  from  which  the  sharp- 
ness had  all  gone.  "  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  but  I  like 
you,  though  I  can't  tell  why.  It  ain't  cause  you're  handsome 
— that's  dead  sure." 

Glanders  paid  no  attention  to  this  uncomplimentary  allu- 
sion to  his  personal  appearance.  With  him  it  was  no  time 
for  idle  words  or  thoughts. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  when  the  girl  had  settled  herself  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  him,  "  do  you  like  the  old  man  ? — are 
you  fond  of  him  ?  " 

"  Well,"  responded  the  girl,  after  a  pause,  "  I  can't  say  as 
I'd  like  to  eat  him.  He's  too  handy  with  the  back  of  his 
fist  to  make  me  so  awful  dead  in  love  with  him." 

Glanders  sighed,  as  though  he  felt  relieved  from  some  anx- 
iety. 

"  But  then,"  the  girl  went  on,  with  childish  frankness, 
"you  can't  quite  hate  a  man  when  he's  the  only  purtector 
you've  got.  Ugly  as  he  was,  he  put  all  the  bread  into  my 
mouth  as  ever  went  there,  and  I've  got  to  remember  that. 
Sometimes  there  wasn't  much  of  it,  and  sometimes  it  was 
mighty  queer  bread.     But  as  a  gen'ral  thing  he  did  the  best 

he  knowed  how,  and Say,  what  are  you  thinking  about 

so  hard  ?" 

Glanders  was  just  at  that  moment  thinking  he  was  about 
the  darkest  criminal  in  the  world.  To  save  himself  from 
possible  destruction,  he  had  killed  a  fellow-being — an  act,  I 
regret  to  say,  which  was  not  sufficiently  infrequent  in  those 
days,  and  in  that  section,  to  call  for  any  special  regrets  upon 
its  own  account.  But  Glanders  reflected  that  in  depriving 
the  Missouri  bully  of  his  life,  he  had  also  taken  away  the 
only  prop  upon  winch  this  helpless  child  leaned  for  support. 
It  was  a  reflection  which  filled  him  at  first  with  dismay  and 
self-reproach,  and  then  with  a  certain  definiteness  of  purpose. 

"  Sis,"  said  he,  after  a  moment,  passing  his  hand  over  her 
straying  curls  with  a  kind  of  rough  tenderness  that  was  not 
without  its  element  of  magnetism ;  "sis,  ef  thar  was  a  man — 
mind  ye,  I  don't  say  thar  is  a  man — but  ef  thar  was  one  as  come 
to  you  and  says,  says  this  man,  ef  so  be  as  you  two  children 
wants  a  home,  bein'  without  one,  ye  can  come  and  live  along 
of  me,  and  though  it  ain't  a  refined  and  eliyganl  abode,  bein' 
built  as  it  were  in  the  first  rude  stages  o'  civilization  — 
man  was  to  say  this  to  ye,  and  your  dad  didn't  pari 
mind,  what  would  you  answer?" 

The  girl  looked  full  in  his  face. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"Answer?  Why,  I'd  collar  the  offer  like  chain-lightning 
— only,"  she  hesitated  an  instant — "only  the  old  man  never"d 
stand  by  and  let  me  have  such  a  good  thing  as  that— never." 

"  He'll  never  bother  ye  any  more,  my  child,"  said  Glan- 
ders.    " Do  ye  feel  very  bad  about  it?" 

"  Bad  ? "  she  echoed. 

"  Yes.  The  old  man  has  been  took,  as  it  were,  to  put 
it  gently,  to  Abraham's  boosom.  He  was  killed,  my  child, 
and  the  man  what  offers  to  take  ye  into  his  home  is  the  one 
as  did  it." 

The  young  girl  started  back,  and  regarded  Glanders  with 
a  strange  expression.  It  was  not  a  look  of  repulsion,  or  an- 
ger, or  fright,  but  rather  a  look  of  astonishment.  Presently, 
after  peering  into  his  eyes  for  some  little  time,  she  said  : 

"  Then  I  don't  believe  it  was  your  fault.  You  ain't  the 
kind  of  a  man  to  do  that  sort  oi  thing  'thout  a  cause.  And 
as  for  me,  it's  a-stonishin'  he  hasn't  ketched  it  afore." 

Glanders  took  a  deep  breath,  which  sounded  like  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "  we  must  be  movin'." 

In  the  morning  the  camp  of  Squatters'  Gulch  was  surprised 
to  see  a  huge  emigrant  wagon  drawn  up  to  the  door  of  Glan- 
ders's  cabin,  and,  later  in  the  day,  it  was  still  further  aston- 
ished to  observe  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  playing  about 
the  place.  Who  they  were,  and  where  they  came  from,  was 
a  deep  and  absorbing  mystery.  That  their  advent  was  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  the  Stranger  was  not  a  theory  which 
occurred  to  many  of  the  citizens.  One  of  the  leading  ex- 
planations put  forward  by  those  who  conversed  upon  the  sub- 
ject was  the  proposition  that  Glanders's  supposititious  wife  in 
the  States — an  appendage  which  was  attached  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  to  the  main  bulk  of  the  population  of  that  salu- 
brious locality — had  forwarded  her  children  to  be  cared  for 
by  their  legitimate  protector.  But  whatever  Squatters'  Gulch 
may  have  thought  or  expressed  upon  the  subject,  Squatters' 
Gulch  did  not  carry  its  curiosity  offensively  near  to  Glanders, 
or  his  cabin  on  the  hill. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  cabin  itself,  there  were  some  odd  devel- 
opments. The  new  residents  had  quietly  domesticated  them- 
selves with  that  afflaent  confidence  which  is  the  distinguishing 
trait  of  that  migratory  childhood  of  the  West,  which,  being 
cast  this  way  and  that  by  the  changes  which  constantly  occur 
in  new  countries,  readily  accustoms  itself  to  fresh  surround- 
ings. One  night,  sitting  before  the  fire,  with  his  short  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  children  on  the  floor  at  his  feet, 
dreamily  regarding  the  coals,  Glanders  broke  the  silence. 

"  Sis,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  no  family  secrets 
of  yourn,  cos  it  ain't  none  of  my  business  perticklerly,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  ain't  reasonable  fer  me  to  go  on  always 
a-callin'  of  ye  '  Sis,'  and  the  young  chap  '  Bub.'" 

"  That's  so,  I  reckon,"  promptly  replied  the  young  girl. 
"  My  name's  Lucy  Bryton.  And  his'n,"  pointing  to  the  boy, 
"  his'n  is  Robert.  His  t'other  name  ain't  like  mine,  though, 
'cause  he's  only  a  'dopted  brother.  His  name  is  Rathbun — 
Robert  Rathbun.     Hello!    What's  up,  Mr.  Tom?" 

'*  Nothin',"  replied  Glanders,  whose  face  had  suddenly  be- 
come rigid.  "  On'y  I  drapped  my  pipe,  that's  all.  Go  to  bed, 
youngsters.  I  want  to  think.  Hold  up  a  bit.  What  became 
of  yer  mother — Bob?" 

"  Dead,  sir.  Drownded  in  the  Missouri  overflow.  I  haven't 
seen  her  since  I  was  a  baby." 

When  they  were  gone,  and  for  hours  afterward,  Glanders 
sat  looking  gloomily  into  the  fire. 

"  Pore  gal,'  he  muttered,  after  a  long  time.  "  Ef  matters 
had  come  out  a  Uetle  different,  that  would  hev  bin  my  boy. 
Mine.     Well,  what's  to  hinder  now? " 

Having  by  some  acute  mental  process  convinced  himself 
that  nothing  was  to  hinder,  Glanders  went  thoughtfully  to  bed. 


The  soft  autumn  days,  gilded  by  the  clear  and  genial  Col- 
orado sun,  melted  slowly  away  into  the  crisp  and  vestal  win- 
ter. Then  came  the  budding  spring,  the  lazy  summer,  and 
the  blushing  autumn  again.  So  the  weeks  glided  into  months, 
and  the  months  closed  into  years,  until  Squatters'  Gulch, 
ashamed  of  its  rough  and  uncouth  name  of  other  days, 
adopted  the  more  exalted  title  of  Clarion  City.  There  were 
other  changes,  too,  in  the  general  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  place.  The  rough  and  somewhat  uncouth  dwellings  which 
formerly  covered  the  steep  sides  of  the  ravine  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  their  places  were  filled  with  more 
sightly  cottages.  The  business  part  of  the  town  had  grown 
commensurately  with  the  other  portions  of  Clarion  City,  and 
the  place  presented  an  altogether  sightly  appearance,  cozily 
tucked  away  among  the  pine-clad  foothills. 

In  a  tasteful  cottage,  far  toward  the  outer  edge  of  the  set- 
tlement, lived  Mr.  Thomas  Glanders  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  who  have  heretofore  been  described  in  this  veracious 
narrative.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  and  it  was  marked  here  and 
there  by  the  unmistakable  traces  of  a  woman's  presence. 
Neat  white  curtains  hung  in  the  windows,  a  hammock  swung 
on  the  veranda,  and  a  trailing  vine  grew  up  over  the  posts  by 
the  door.  One  night,  as  the  sun  was  climbing  down  across 
the  western  sky,  the  veranda  was  occupied  by  two  young 
people.  A  strong,  hearty  young  man  was  swinging  in  the 
hammock,  while  sitting  beside  him,  idly  moving  the  net- 
work backward  and  forward,  was  a  lithe  and  graceful  girl. 
She  was  blushing  deeply,  but  not  hanging  her  head.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  her  large  blue  eyes  a  look  of  open  frankness, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  often  found  about  the  faces  of  young 
women  when  they  are  discussing  the  subject  which  was  at 
that  moment  occupying  her  attention, 

"  There  is  something  which  seems  almost  like  sacrilege 
about  it,  Robert,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  remonstrance  in 
her  voice.  "  I  had  grown  to  think  you  my  brother  in  reality, 
as  well  as  by  association." 

"  But  you  love  me,  Lucy.  You  have  told  me  so."  His 
voice  was  deep,  and  not  unmusical  to  the  ear.  And  it  had 
about  it,  in  the  time  of  pleading,  a  persuasive  tenderness 
which,  I  fear,  more  than  one  of  the  fluttering  damsels  of  the 
Gulch  had  found  it  difficult  to  resist  But  Miss  Lucy  was 
not  of  the  common  sort,  and  she  did  not  heedlessly  assent  to 
the  proposition  advanced. 

"  What,"  she  asked,  presently,  "  would  hi  think  ?  " 

It  was  apparent  that  the  young  man  did  not  require  a  more 
definite  descriptive  term  to  understand  who  was  referred  to. 

"  F>  would  scarcely  object,  Lucy.  You  know  he  loves 
i  us  very  dearly,  and  his  greatest  happiness  would  be 
-  making  us  happy." 


"  True,"  replied  Miss  Lucy,  thoughtfully.  "  But  if— if  he 
would  rather  we  did  not  seek  this  kind  of  happiness,  Robert 
— you  know  we  owe  him  a  very  great  deal.  Our  home,  our 
rescue  from  an  existence  that  would  have  left  us  both  more 
to  be  pitied  than  if  we  were  dead,  our  education — all  were 
given  us  by  him.  We  can  scarcely  do  anything  that  may 
bring  him  pain,  Robert." 

The  young  man  in  the  hammock  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  in  a  little  while,  "  why  you  suppose 
there  is  any  danger  that  he  will  object." 

Miss  Lucy's  face  assumed  a  deeper  scarlet.  "  I — I — well, 
nothing.-    It  is  probably  my  imagination." 

11  Will  you  ask  him  ?  " 

Another  pause.  Then,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Yes.  I  will  ask 
him  to-night,  if  he  does  not  speak  first.  If  he  consents,  Rob- 
ert, I  will  do  all  that  you  have  asked." 

"  That's  a  dear,  sweet  Lucy,"  exclaimed  Robert,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  kissing  her  lips.     "  We  shall  be  very  happy." 

As  he  strolled  down  the  hill,  Miss  Lucy's  eyes  followed  his 
retreating  figure  sadly.  When  he  was  gone  she  drew  a  long 
and  slightly  tremulous  breath,  and  laid  her  head  against  the 
post.  She  still  sat  thus,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
when  a  heavy  footfall  aroused  her  attention.  Mr.  Thomas 
Glanders,  returning  from  his  office  at  the  mouth  of  the  Giant 
mine.  Not  quite  the  Thomas  Glanders  we  have  known  here- 
tofore. His  eyes  were  serener  now  than  they  were  of  old, 
and  his  tread  had  not  that  element  of  hesitation  which  for- 
merly marked  it.  Thomas  Glanders,  mine-owner  and  oper- 
ator, with  a  pretty  home,  and  the  benefits  of  solicitous  female 
society,  was  rather  inclined  to  be  an  ornament  to  his  sex,  al- 
though there  were  moments,  I  must  relate,  when  he  did  not 
occupy  a  similar  relation  to  the  English  language. 

"  Good  evenin',  Lucy,"  he  said,  kindly,  as  he  drew  a  chair 
up  to  her  side,  and  seated  himself  so  that  the  folds  of  her 
dress  brushed  against  his  knees.  "  I  met  Robert  as  1  came 
up  the  hill.  A  fine  boy,  that,  Lucy.  I'm  as  proud  of  him  as 
if  I  had  been  his  father." 

A  moment  of  silence,  during  which  Miss  Lucy  breathed  a 
trifle  quickly.  One  hand  lay  unemployed  in  her  lap.  Glan- 
ders picked  it  up,  and  held  it  in  his  own.  It  looked  so  small, 
so  white,  so  lovely,  in  his  great  palm,  that  he  speedily  cov- 
ered it  up  by  drawing  his  brown  fingers  about  it. 

"  It's  a  whiter  hand,"  he  began,  slowly  and  reflectingly, 
"  though  it  ain't  much  bigger  than  it  was  when  I  first  took  it 
into  mine,  that  night  under  the  big  tree.  Ah,  my  girl,  I 
didn't  see  then,  and  I  didn't  get  to  imagine  that  you  would 
be  so  dear  to  me  some  day.  I  didn't  know  that  in  the  course 
of  time  you  would  get  to  be — what  you  are  to  me.  If  I 
had  " 

Another  pause.     This  time  Lucy  was  slightly  trembling. 

"  If  I  had,"  he  continued,  "  I  should  almost  have  been 
afraid  to  see  you." 

"Afraid?"  The  word  came  reluctantly  and  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Afraid  I  might  some  time  lose  you — afraid  that  some 
other  love  but  the  regard  you  had  for  clumsy,  poor-spoken 
old  Tom  Glanders  might  some  day  be  stole  avvay  by  a 
deeper,  a  greater  regard  for  another  man." 

Mr.  Glanders  arose  and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the 
veranda.  Then  he  came  slowly  back  and  placed  his  heavy 
hand,  light  enough  now,  upon  the  sunny  head. 

"  Lucy,"  he  began,  "  child,  you  are  more  to  me  than  I  can 
tell  you — more  than  I  know,  God  help  me.  There  is  but  one 
happiness  for  me,  bufone  rest  after  my  life's  struggle.  And 
it  has  been  a  struggle,  Lucy,  that  ain't  always  been  easy  for 
to  get  the  best  of.  But,  Lucy,  I  don't  want  to  find  fault 
nor  to  complain,  if  it  has  brought  me  you.  Eh?  Why,  child, 
you  are  cryin'.  Deary,  if  I've  said  anything  that's  grieved 
ye,  don't  mind  me.  Lucy,  I'll  never  speak  of  it  again,  as  long 
as  I  live.      I  take  it  all  back,  Lucy,  I  do,  so  help  me  God  ! 

Mr.  Glanders  was  down  by  her  side,  holding  her  hands, 
and  trying  to  soothe  her.  In  a  moment  she  became  quite 
calm. 

"  You  have  been  kind  to  me,"  she  said,  after  a  little  while. 
"  I  was  only  a  stranger's  child — a  stranger  who  would  have 
taken  your  life.  You  took  me  in,  and  cared  for  me,  and 
worked  and  toiled  for  me,  so  that  I  might  have  comforts  and 
be  happy.  You  took  me,  a  ragged,  rough,  ill-bred  child,  and 
you  gave  me  the  chance  to  become  a  lady.  You  have  earned 
my — my  love,  and" 

"Don't  speak  that  way,  Lucy.  I  didn't  calculate  to  buy 
your  heart.     I  didn't,  Lucy,  and  I  wouldn't  take  it  like  that." 

"You  didn't  buy  it,  you — you  won  it.  Tom,  I  love  you 
very,  very  dearly.  It  may  not  be  the  kind  of  love  you  ex- 
pect, just  yet;  but,  by  and  by,  when  we  have  grown  used  to 
each  other,  when  we  have  forgotten  tl.at  we  were  " 

"  Father  and  daughter,  almost,"  he  broke  in.  "  Are  you 
sure,  Lucy?     Will  you  never  regret  this?" 

"  Never  ! "  she  cried,  impulsively.  "  But  let  it  be  quick. 
Do  not  wait  a  day,  but  have  it  done  at  once  !  It — it  must 
be  without  delay,  or — or" 

She  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  with  a  sharp,  convul- 
sive kiss  upon  his  brown  cheek — a  kiss  which  sounded  al- 
most like  a  gasp — she  was  gone.  In  the  gloaming  upon  his 
porch  that  night,  sat  Mr.  Thomas  Glanders,  a  very  happy 
man.  Behind  him  lay  all  the  gloom,  and  sorrow,  and  pain 
that  could  never  come  to  him  now.  In  the  future — what  ? 
He  could  not  answer,  though  it  seemed  very  bright. 


It  was  quickly  and  quietly  accomplished.  Almost  before 
the  staid  citizens  of  Clarion  City  were  out  in  the  streets,  Mr. 
Glanders  and  his  bride  had  walked  to  the  little  chapel  down 
in  the  ravine,  and  back  again.  He  had  noticed  that  Lucy 
was  very  pale  that  morning,  and  that  there  were  long,  deep 
lines  in  her  face.  Clearly  she  had  not  slept.  But  Mr. 
Glanders  attributed  the  fact  to  a  weakness  of  the  sex,  and 
imagined  that  a  little  familiarity  with  the  new  relations  would 
soon  wear  it  away.  Robert  did  not  come  home  during  the 
night — a  habit  which,  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  compatriots  of  his  years.  Mr.  Glanders 
had  wished  to  defer  the  quiet  ceremony  until  his  arrival 
but  Lucy  had  refused  with  a  feverish  haste,  which  her  com- 
panion set  down  to  the  score  of  diffidence.  It  was  some 
hours  after  the  marriage  that  Mr.  Glanders,  failing  to  stir  up 
any  enthusiasm  in  Lucy's  breast  regarding  the  various  topics 
of  conversation,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  strolled  out  for  a 
walk  among  the  trees. 
I     "She's  better  alone  for  a  time,"  he  muttered,  apologetically, 


to  himself.     "  When  I  come  back  in  half  an  hour,  she'll  be 
as  bright  and  cheery  as  ever." 

For  a  long  time  after  he  went  away,  Lucy  sat  looking 
blankly  at  the  wall.  Then  she  arose  and  walked  out  upon 
the  porch,  and  stood  looking  down  the  hill,  where  she  had 
last  seen  Robert  pass  away.  In  a  few  moments  she  became 
conscious  that  some  one  was  near  her.  It  was  Robert,  white 
as  a  ghost,  and  trembling  nervously.  She  looked  into  his 
face,  but  could  not  speak.  There  was  a  deep,  pathetic  in- 
quiry in  her  eyes,  which  spoke  more  plainly  than  wo:ds.       ! 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  in  a  strained  and  worried  fashion. 
"  I  heard  it  as  I  came  up  the  street.  I  shall  not  reproach 
you,  Lucy,  for,  if  he  asked  you  to  marry  him,  it  was  the  only 
return  you  could  make  for  all  his  more  than  fatherly  kind- 
ness." 

There  was  a  footstep  not  far  away,  but  it  was  not  noted  by 
the  two  young  people. 

"  I  have  come,  Lucy,"  continued  Robert,  in  the  same  hur- 
ried and  unnatural  lashion,  "  to  say  good-bye." 

"  Robert  I "  she  gasped,  "  do  not,  do  not  go  away." 

"  I  must,"  he  said,  in  a  strange  tone,  regaining  a  part  of 
his  own  force  as  he  saw  a  touch  of  weakness  in  the  woman 
he  loved.  "  There  is  no  other  course.  It  would  break  my 
heart  to  stay  here  and  see  you  the  wife  of  another.  It  would 
wear  out  my  honor,  my  gratitude,  my  manhood.  Day  by 
day,  all  that  is  good  about  me  would  fade  and  fade  away, 
until  I  died  of  shame  and  mental  agony,  or  became  a  re- 
proach to  all  the  world.  It  must  be,  Lucy.  We  love  each 
other  too  dearly  to  have  it  otherwise." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Good-bye,  Lucy,"  he  said,  more  quietly,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  whispered,  in  a  choking  voice. 

For  a  moment  he  held  her  hand  in  his.  At  the  same  in- 
stant a  shadow  that  had  been  thrown  by  the  sun  across  the 
ground  almost  at  their  feet,  began  slowly  and  stealthily  to 
steal  away. 

"  Try,"  said  Robert,  struggling  hard  to  regain  his  com- 
posure, "  try  to  forget  me.  You  can  only  find  happiness  in 
that  oblivion.  Or,  if  you  think  of  me  sometimes,  remember 
me  only  as  the  brother  who  grew  up  with  you  and  loved  you 
with — with  only  a — a  brother's  love.  Good-bye.  God  bless 
you,  little  sister." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  took  a  step  forward.  The 
sharp  report  of  a  pistol  from  the  rear  of  the  house  arrested 
his  attention. 

"  What  was  that  ? "  asked  Lucy,  turning  if  possible  a  shade 
whiter. 

In  a  moment  they  were  both  under  the  great  pine  tree 
which  stood  a  few  paces  up  the  side  of  the  hilL  What  they 
saw  at  that  moment  will  never  be  forgotten  by  either  of  them. 

Stretched  upon  the  soft  carpet  of  pine-needles,  with  a  look 
of  ineffable  gentleness  in  his  fast  glazing  eyes,  a  smile  on 
his  lips,  and  her  portrait  on  his  heart,  lay  the  rigid  figure  of 
the  husband  of  the  Stranger's  child. 

August,  1883.  Leander  Richardson. 


"Where  Sorrow  has  Trodden." 
The  fellow  appeared  to  be  quietly  laughing  as  he  sat  there 
on  the  sand,  his  back  against  a  seaweed-draped  rock.  As  I 
had  observed  no  one  else  about,  and  as  the  scene  was  any- 
thing but  mirth-provoking,  I  looked  around  to  see  what  it 
was  that  amused  him.  Everything  appeared  just  as  it  had 
already  been  vividly  photographed  on  my  mind — 

"By  the  sands  where  sorrow  has  trodden  ;  the  salt-pools,  bitter  and 

sterile ; 
By  the  thundering  reef,  and  the  low   sea-wall,  and   the  channel  of 

years" — 

for  those  lines  of  Swinburne  describe  to  me  that  silent, 
dreary  stretch  beyond  Fort  Point,  where  I  was  then  walking. 
The  lines  had,  in  fact,  been  running  through  my  mind  all  the 
morning  in  irritating  persistency.  Certainly  there  was  noth- 
ing mirth-provoking  in  sight.  The  very  heavens,  low  and 
gray,  were  depressing  ;  the  surf  beat  pitlessly  against  the 
black  rocks,  whose  long  tresses  of  sea-weed  swayed  mourn- 
fully to  and  fro  with  the  waves,  like  a  drowning  woman's  hair. 
A  sea-bird,  sailing  swiftly  with  the  wind,  passed  close  by  me, 
shrieking  shrilly  in  my  startled  ears. 

"  Nothing,"  I  said  aloud,  in  my  annoyance,  "  to  make  a 
person  laugh,  unless  " — and  I  shuddered,  the  wind  was  so 
chill — "  unless  he  be  mad." 

I  turned  quickly;  perhaps my  last  thought  assisted  my 
imagination,  for  it  now  seemed  that  the  fellow's  eyes,  looking 
straight  at  me,  had  in  them  a  senseless  stare.  I  would  not 
have  cared  for  that  had  not  his  teeth  still  shone  through  his 
parted,  smiling  lips.  It  flashed  across  my  mind  that  once, 
while  making  some  studies  in  insanity,  I  had  noticed  that 
the  insane  smile  with  their  lips  only — smile  with  their  lips, 
with  ready  murder  gleaming  from  their  eyes. 

I  turned  and  walked  back,  hoping  that  when  I  again  ap- 
proached the  spot,  which  I  wanted  to  pass,  he  would  either 
have  left  it,  or  assumed  a  more  sane  expression.  I  did  not 
walk  far.  I  confess  I  was  nervous  with  my  back  to  him,  for 
I  was  alone  and  unarmed,  and  if  he  was  indeed  mad  he 

might  treacherously  sneak  upon  me  and No,  he  still  sat 

there  as  I  quickly  faced  toward  him  again.  He  had  not 
altered  his  position,  but  one  arm — the  one  toward  the  water — 
was  swinging  lazily  as  the  creeping  tide  timidly  lapped  it, 
shrank  back,  and  then  lapped  it  again  more  boldly.  I 
vaguely  recalled  Hugo's  Gilliatt. 

"The  man  is  crazy,"  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  "and  will  sit 
there  and  drown  in  the  rising  tide  !  " 

What  should  I  do  ? 

The  shrieking  sea-bird  swooped  j:lose  to  the  madman's 
head,  envious  of  the  prize  the  tide  was  soon  to  grasp. 

"  Save  yourself  I  "  I  shouted.  I  did  not  move.  Horror 
held  me  motionless.  The  senseless  stare  was  changed  to  a 
glare  of  deathly  determination  ;  the  smile  seemed  altered  to 
a  mocking  grin.  The  swelling  water  now  swayed  his  legs, 
and  suddenly  his  whole  body  relaxed  and  sunk  a  little — sub- 
mitting without  resistance  to  the  embrace  of  death. 

The  motion  startled  me  into  action.  Seizing  a  rock,  with 
which,  if  he  should  struggle,  to  stun  him  to  save  him,  I  rushed 
toward  the  grinning  creature. 

"  God ! " 

I  staggered  back  shivering.  The  tide  had  but  come  to 
claim  its  own  :  what  it  had  there  laid  out  when  life  had  just 
fled,  it  now  would  bear  off  to  bury  in  its  depths. 

BOUTVILLE. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Prince  of  Monaco,  already  blind,  is  suffering  from  a 
cerebral  disease,  which,  it  is  feared,  will  cause  hopeless  in- 
sanity. 

According  to  an  English  paper,  Mr.  Langtry  is  rusticating 
in  Wales  on  a  weekly  stipend  of  fifteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  from  Mrs.  Langtry. 

Bismarck,  according  to  an  Orleanist  paper,  has  said  that 
there  are  but  two  men  in  France  whom  he  fears,  the  Comte 
de  Paris  as  a  politician,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale  as  a  warrior, 

The  new  colored  cadet  at  West  Point  is  quite  popular  with 
his  classmates.  He  weighs  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
is  reported  to  be  a  shoulder-hitter  from  some  distance  back. 
Perhaps  that  accounts  for  it. 

A  party  consisting  of  eight  Cambridge  people  have  sailed 
for  Europe,  among  them  Professor  William  J.  Rolfe,  the 
eminent  Shakespearean  scholar.  They  will  spend  their  first 
Sunday  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Prince  Nicholas,  of  Montenegro,  has  just  published  a  vol- 
ume of  original  poems,  some  of  which  are  said  to  show  con- 
siderable ability.  That  fact  and  the  position  of  the  author 
have  given  them  a  large  circulation. 

Mademoiselle  Alphonsine,  the  once  famous  opera-bouffe 
singer  of  Paris,  is  dead.  She  weighed  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds,  yet  was  esteemed  the  lightest-footed 
and  most  graceful  woman  on  the  stage. 

The  Prince  of  Monaco  is  trying  hard  to  induce  the  French 
Government  to  purchase  his  principality.  His  price  is  two 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  formal  promise  that  the  Blanc  con- 
cession will  not  be  withdrawn  until  1910. 

General  Hampton's  English  side-whiskers  and  mustache 
have  in  the  last  few  years  grown  perfectly  white,  although 
physically  he  appears  as  hale  as  ever.  The  leg  he  lost  in  a 
hunting  trip  several  years  ago  is  replaced  by  an  artificial 
member. 

Lady  Wilde  is  tall,  large,  and  usually  dressed  with  a  ten-' 
dency  toward  her  son's  sort  of  sestheticism.  When  she  gives 
a  reception  in  the  day-time,  she  shuts  out  all  sunlight,  and, 
by  means  of  red  shades  on  the  gas,  throws  a  soft  pink  glow 
over  everything. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  spending  most  of  these  summer 
days  in  Boston,  and  proposes  soon  to  settle  for  the  winter 
in  the  old  West  End  again,  on  the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Aldrich's  new  home.  Henry 
James  is  also  in  Boston,  at  his  old  home,  on  Mount  Vernon 
Street. 

An  altogether  heartless  story,  here  related  only  as  a  terri- 
ble example  of  hot-weather  depravity  in  reportorial  circles, 
is  told  to  the  effect  that  the  Hon.  Frank  Hurd  always  says  to 
a  hotel  clerk,  immediately  after  registering  :  "  I  wish  you'd 
have  sent  up  at  once  a  pitcher  of  ice- water,  a  couple  of  cock- 
tails, and  a  reporter  of  one  of  the  dailies." 

The  suicide  of  Sefior  Barca,  the  Spanish  Minister,  is  an- 
other of  those  causeless  tragedies  that  have  disturbed  the 
'even  tenor  of  society.  What  induced  Sefior  Barca  to  take 
his  life  is  a  mystery.  Gossip  has  hinted  at  domestic  infe- 
licity ;  that  his  wife  was  inclined  to  be  gay  ;  but  when  we  re- 
member that  Madame  Barca  is  a  grandmother,  this  seems 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it. 

"  General"  Booth  is  at  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
He  has  a  marriageable  son.  Miss  Charlesworth  is  a  devoted 
member  of  the  army,  and  recently  distinguished  herself  by 
conducting  meetings  in  Paris  and  in  Switzerland.  She  is, 
moreover,  a  marriageable  young  lady,  and  has  a  fortune  of 
ten  thousand  pounds.  It  is  announced  that  she  is  soon  to 
become  the  daughter-in-law  of  "  General "  Booth. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  new  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  been 
for  two  years  in  the  custody  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
duke.  He  will  now  be  handed  over  to  his  maternal  grand- 
father, the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  a  clause  having  been  inserted 
to  this  effect  in  the  Blandford  decree  of  divorce.  Both  the 
present  duke  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  were  educated 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  curate  of  Woodstock.  When  the 
latter  becomes  Premier,  he  will  make  his  old  tutor  a  bishop. 
Pitt  did  as  much  for  Bettyman  Tomline,  and  Gladstone  for 
Doctor  Durnford. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
is  not  only  a  writer,  but  a  poet.  With  becoming  modesty, 
however,  he  has  confined  his  poetic  effusions  entirely  to  the 
Latin  tongue.  The  St.  James's  Gazette  is  not  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  productions.  "  We  have  looked  through  the 
volume  of  verses  just  published,"  it  says,  "  and  we  can  say, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  any  average  Eton  boy  could 
give  points  to  his  Holiness  in  the  matter  of  Latin  verses. 
But,  of  course,  as  the  work  of  a  Pope  it  will  have  a  certain 
circulation  ;  and  it  is,  at  least,  as  well  worth  perusing  as  the 
little  volumes  which  formed  the  stock  of  all  the  Milan  and 
Florence  booksellers  in  the  last  century." 

"There  is  nothing  new,"  says  "  Lounger  "  in  the  Critic^ 
"  in  the  fact  that  artists  paint  from  nude  models,  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  almost  every  one  of 
the  nymphs  in  Hans  Makart's  painting,  '  Diana's  hunting 
Party,'  '  is  a  portrait  of  a  beautiful  Viennese  ; '  that  one  ot 
these  nude  water  sprites  *  has  the  Jeatures  of  the  wife  of  the 
English  Embassador  in  Vienna  (I  am  very  glad  that  the 
American  Embassador's  wife  is  not  in  the  group),  and  an- 
other those  of  an  actress  in  one  of  the  Austrian  theatres. 
The  wife  of  a  Russian  nobleman  is  the  original  of  the  third. 
The  queen  of  the  water  nymphs  is  the  Swedish  wife  of  a 
rich  Hebrew  banker  of  Vienna.'  I  should  think  that  the 
artist  had  sold  it  to  an  American  to  spare  the  blushes  of  his 
subjects,  if  he  had  not  made  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser, 
Mr.  James  H.  Eanker,  of  Irvington,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
hibited in  '  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  as  well  as  America.' 
The  picture  is  now  in  the  custom  house  and  will  not  be  put 
on  public  exhibition  until  the  fall.  Where  the  exhibition 
will  be  held  is  not  mentioned  yet,  but  I  would  suggest  as 
appropriate  the  the  place  where  Bouguereau's  Nymphs  and 
Satyr  hang." 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


The  Fire-King. 

It  is  recorded  that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a 
Knight  Templar,  called  Satiit-Aiban,  deserted  to  the  Saracens,  and  defeated  the 
Christians  in  many  combats,  till  he  was  finally  routed  and  slain  in  a  conflict  with 
King  Baldwin,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
01  love,  and  of  war,  and  of  wonder  to  hear  ; 
And  you  haply  may  sigh,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee. 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  lair  Rosalie. 
Oh,  sec  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  her  eye  ? 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land, 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? 

"  Now,  palmer,  gray  palmer,  oh,  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countrie? 
And  how  goes  the  warfare. by  Galilee's  strand? 
And  how  fare  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land?" 

"  Oh,  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave. 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have  won." 
A  lair  chain  of  gold  "mid  her  ringlets  there  hung  ; 
O'er  the  palmer's  gray  locks  the  fair  chain  has  she  flung ; 

"  O  palmer,  gray  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee, 
For  the  news  ihou  has  brought  from  the  Holy  Countrie. 
And,  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
Oh,  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave? 
When  the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red-cross  rush'd  on, 
Oh,  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon?" 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 
O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 
Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on  high  ; 
But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 
The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt  falls. 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch 'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;    the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 
Oh,  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed ; 
And  she's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her  need  ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 
Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  on  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  he ; 
A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  won, 
The  Soldan's  fair  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

"  O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  my  love  wouldst  thou  be ; 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  I  hearken  to  thee  ; 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 
And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adore, 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake ; 
And  this  shalt  thou  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 
And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and  hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take, 
When  all  this  is  accomplished  for  Zulema's  sake. 
He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled  sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord  ; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 
And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifty  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  watched  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he  none, 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 
Amazed  was  the  princess,  the  Soldan  amazed, 
Sore  murmured  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed ; 
They  searched  all  his  garments,  and,  under  his  weeds, 
They  found,  and  took  Irom  him,  his  rosary  beads. 
Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground, 
He  watched  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whisded  round  ; 
Far  off  was  their  murmur,  it  came  not  more  nigh, 
The  flame  burned  unmoved,  and  naught  else  did  he  spy. 
Loud  murmured  the  priests,  and  amazed  was  the  king, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing  ; 
They  searched  Albert's  body,  and,  lo  !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  by  his  father  impressed. 
The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  returned  to  the  cavern  again  ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell : 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell  1 
High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat, 
And  he  turned  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat ; 
But  his  heart  it  was  hardened,  his  purpose  was  gone, 
When  he  thought  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 
Scarce  passed  he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce  trode, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were  abroad ; 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
And,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-king. 
In  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmered   through  smoke, 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke : 
"  With  this  brand  shalt   thou  conquer,  thus  long  and  no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore." 
The  cloud-shrouded  arm  gives  the  weapon;  and  see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charmed  gift  on  his  knee. 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fires, 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 
Count  Albert  has  armed  him  the  Paynim  among, 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  was  strong ; 
And  the  Red-cross  waxed  faint,  and  the  Crescent  came  on. 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin  unto. 
Against  the  charmed  blade  which  Count  Albert  did  wield, 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  king's  Red-cross  shield  ; 
But  a  page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 
So  fell  was  the  dint,  that  Count  Albert  stooped  low 
Before  the  crossed  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow  ; 
And  scarce  had  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  bis  head, 
"Bonne  Grace,  Notre  Darnel"    he  unwittingly  said. 
Sore  sighed  the  charmed  sword,  for  its  virtue  was  o'er. 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more. 
He  clenched  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntleted  hand  ; 
He  stretched,  with  one  buffet,  that  page  on  the  strand ; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  the  broken  casque  rolled, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gold. 
Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-clotted  hair  ; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
And  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 
The  Saracens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield  ; 
And  the  eagles  were  goTged  with  the  infidel  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphthali's  head. 
The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretched  'mid  the  slain  ? 

And  who  is  yon  page  lying  cold  at  his  knee? 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie  ! 

The  lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  blessed  bound, 

The  count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound  ; 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring  ; 
His  went  on  the  blast  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell, 

How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it  fell; 

And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sighed,  'mid  their  glee, 

At  the  tale  ot  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  young  lady  who  referred  to  the  well-known  statue  as 
"Apollo  with  the  beveled  ear "  was  not  up  in  art  matters, 
but  could  be  relied  on  to  hold  up  her  end  of  an  evening  con- 
versation. 

"  What's  that,  John  ;  is  that  the  stage  coming  ?  "  asked 
the  summer-hotel  proprietor  of  the  porter.  "Yes,  sir,  I  guess 
it  is."  "  Then  hurry  up,  and  put  some  ether  under  the  bulb 
of  that  thermometer  on  the  porch  ;  they'll  be  here  pretty 
quick,  and  we  must  have  it  down  to  seventy-five  at  least." — 
Lowell  Citizen. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask:  "How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose it  will  be  before  Osmond  shows  Minnie  his  heels?" 
We  have  submitted  the  question  to  our  horse-reporter,  and 
he  says  that  our  correspondent  must  have  been  imposed 
upon,  as  there  are  no  animals  of  that  name  familiar  to  the 
sporting  public. — Brooklyn  Eagle, 

"What  do  you  understand  by  a  good  Samaritan?"  asked 
a  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  mission  school  of  a  pupil  recently 
admitted.  "  I  s'pose,"  answered  the  gamin,  "  it's  one  of 
them  fellers  as  comes  a  foolin'  round  yer  when  yer  hev  the 
green-apple  belly-ache,  and  wants  ter  know  if  yer  got  a 
Christshun  mother." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


A  New  Yorker,  while  in  a  somnambulistic  condition,  plays 
the  accordeon.  As  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  acts  while 
in  this  state,  he  has  only  been  shot  at  seventeen  times,  and 
his  next-door  neighbors,  believing  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
kill  a  man  while  he  is  asleep,  are  living  in  hopes  that  he  will 
soon  somnambulate  out  of  a  third-story  window. — Norris- 
town  Herald. 

The  other  day  an  up-town  gentleman,  whose  wife  wished 
him  to  send  up  a  corn-doctor  to  the  house,  made  the  engage- 
ment and  telegraphed  her  to  this  effect:  "Chiropodist  will 
be  up  at  two  o'clock."  The  lady  was  greatly  surprised,  but 
somewhat  consoled,  when  she  received  the  message  :  "Cheer 
up,  dearest.  Will  be  up  at  two  o'clock." — New  York  Com- 
mercial. 

"Say,  sis,"  remarked  a  high-school  girl's  brother,  "you 
ought  to  see  a  new  chap  we've  got  at  the  store  ;  he  don't 
know  beans."  "  Can  I  never  teach  you  to  use  proper  lan- 
guage ?  "  inquired  the  high-school  girl,  severely  ;  "  you  should 
notjsay,  '  He  don't  know  beans,'  but  '  He  is  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  botany  to  recognize  the  matured  ovule  of  a  com- 
mon leguminous  plant.3  " — Oil  City  Dertick. 


A  tall,  stylish-looking  woman,  leading  a  grayhound,  passed 
the  balcony  of  a  Saratoga  hotel  on  which  two  gentlemen  were 
standing.  "  What  a  beautiful  creature!"  exclaimed  one  of 
them,  in  a  voice  that  proved  loud  enough  for  the  lady  to  hear. 
Turning  very  red  in  the  face,  she  glanced  angrily  at  the 
speaker,  and  said  :  "  You  have  no  right  to  insult  me,  sir.;) 
"Excuse  me,  madame,"  he  replied,  "but  you  flatter  yourself; 
I  was  alluding  to  your  dog." — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Before  Martiage  :  "Excuse  me,  George.  Did  my  para- 
sol hurt  you?" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear.     It  would  be  a  pleasure  if  it  did." 

After  Marriage:  "Great  heavens!  There  was  never  a 
woman  under  the  sun  that  knew  how  to  carry  a  parasol  with- 
out scratching  a  fellow's  eyes  out." 

"  And  there  never  was  a  man  that  knew  enough  to  walk  on 
the  right  side  of  a  woman  with  a  parasol." 

"  There  isn't  any  right  side  to  a  woman  with  a  parasol." — 
Hartford  Post.  

See  the  Thin  Young  Man  Kick  Himself.  Is  He  a  Striker? 
No,  He  is  a  Plug.  He  has  Just  Received  a  Message. 
Where  is  It  from  ?  Half-a-Dozen  Blocks  away.  When  was 
it  filed  ?  Two  or  Three  Hours  ago.  Can  He  read  the  Mes- 
sage ?  Oh,  Yes.  It  reads,  "  Wet  billzz  esta  tenochitt  ot  or 
gogym."  Will  He  get  Even  with  the  Sender?  You  are 
Hooting  now.  What  will  He  do  ?  He  will  Send  a  Dispatch 
that  at  the  Other  End  will  Read  about  like  This  :  "  Catzy 
ellantii  ox  at  ott  oi  corpy  dex  y  y  y."  How  Nice  it  is  to 
Learn  to  Telegraph  in  a  School. — Boston  Globe. 


"  Last  fall,"  says  Bill  Nye,  "  I  desired  to  add  to  my  collec- 
tion a  large  hornet's  nest.  I  had  an  embalmed  tarantula 
and  her  porcelain-lined  nest,  and  I  desired  to  add  to  these 
the  gay  and  airy  home  of  the  hornet.  I  procured  one  of  the 
large  size  after  cold  weather,  and  hung  it  in  my  cabinet  by  a 
string.  When  warm  weather  came,  something  reminded  me 
of  it.  I  think  it  was  a  hornet.  He  jogged  my  memory  in 
some  way  that  called  my  attention  to  it.  Memory  is  not 
located  where  I  thought  it  was.  It  seemed  as  though  when- 
ever he  touched  me  he  awakened  a  memory — a  warm  mem- 
ory with  a  red  place  all  around  it.  Then  some  more  hornets 
came  and  began  to  rake  up  old  personalities.  I  remember 
that  one  of  them  lit  »n  my  upper  lip.  He  thought  it  was  a 
rosebud.  When  he  went  away  it  looked  like  a  gladiolus 
bulb.  I  wrapped  a  wet  sheet  around  it  to  take  out  the 
warmth  and  reduce  the  swelling,  so  that  I  could  go  through 
the  folding-doors  and  tell  my  wife  about  it.  Hornets  lit  all 
over  me  and  walked  around  on  my  person.  I  did  not  dare 
to  scrape  them  off  because  they  are  so  sensitive.  You  have 
to  be  very  guarded  in  your  conduct  toward  a  hornet  I  re- 
member once  while  I  was  watching  the  busy  little  hornet 
gathering  honey  and  June  bugs  from  the  bosom  of  a  rose, 
years  ago,  I  stirred  him  up  with  a  club,  more  as  a  practical 
joke  than  anything  else,  and  he  came  and  lit  in  my  sunny 
hair — that  was  when  I  wore  my  own  hair — and  he  walked 
around  through  my  gleaming  tresses  quite  a  while,  making 
tracks  as  large  as  a  watermelon  all  over  my  head.  If  he 
hadn't  run  out  of  tracks  my  head  would  have  looked  like  a 
load  of  summer  squashes.  I  remember  I  had  to  thump  my 
head  against  the  smoke-house  in  order  to  smash  him,  and  I 
had  to  comb  him  out  with  a  fine  comb  and  wear  a  waste- 
paper  basket  two  weeks  for  a  hat.  Much  has  been  said  0/ 
the  hornet,  but  he  has  an  odd,  quaint  way,  after  all 
forever  new." 


THE       ARGONAUT 


SOCIETY. 


'  Bavardin's "  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  How  provoking,  that  just  when  all  San  Fran- 
ciscans hoped  the  weather  would  be  at  its  brightest,  leaden  skies  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  and  corporation  moonlight  of  the  night.  Du 
rate,  the  Conclave  week  has  opened  brilliantly  enough,  arches,  banners, 
wreaths,  and  bunting  making  the  city  a  gay  sight  indeed.  The  open- 
ing gun  was  fired,  so  to  speak,  when  the  ball— which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess—took place  Thursday  night,  in  the  Pavilion.  Each  day  brings  a 
iresh  influx  ol  Sir  Knights  and  their  families,  and  hotels  and  streets  are 
crowded  to  repletion.  When  so  much  of  general  interest  is  going  on, 
'tis  no  mirvel  that  social  gayeties  should  in  a  great  measure  yield  place 
to  public  festivities.  In  town,  dinners  still  seem  to  be  the  favorite  form 
ol  entertainment.  Mrs  Hearst's  Saturday  dinners  are  becoming  quite 
a  feature  among  the  haut  ton.  With  such  exquisite  surroundings,  so 
carefully  selected  a  menu,  and,  above  all.  so  graceful  and  accomplished 
a  hostess  to  dispense  hospitality,  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  Doctor 
Brunner  has  also  entered  the  fist  of  dinner-givers.  His  initial  effort  in 
this  line  proved  a  very  agreeable  and  successful  affair.  It  took  place  at 
the  Union  Club  rooms,  last  Friday  night,  and,  although  given  in  honor 
ol  the  young  Harvard  friends  of  his  son,  a  few  older  ones  of  his  own 
were  interspersed  among  the  guests.  Another  dinner  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Tobin  to  the  distinguished  actress,  Madame  Modjeska,  who  was  also 
the  recipient  during  the  week  ol  many  other  social  attentions  from  her 
numerous  friends.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  was  the  reception  at 
Mrs.  C.  U.  O'Sollivan's,  which  assumed  the  proportions  ol  a  regular 
dancing  party.  Bdlenburg's  band  was  in  attendance,  and  an  elaborate 
supper  served  at  midnight.  The  O'Sulliran  house  is  one  of  the  most 
spacious  in  the  city,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  entertaining.  It  was 
a  very  gracelul  act  of  Madame  Modjeska  to  play  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Children's  Home,  and  Mrs.  Fair  evidenced  her  appreciation  of  it  by 
presenting  her  with  a  beautiful  bracelet  on  the  night  of  the  performance. 
No  lesi  gloomy  than  the  morning  skies  in  town  has  been  the  atmosphere 
at  the  sea-side  ;  and  it  has  somewhat  dampened  the  spirits  of  the  gay 
pleasure-seekers  at  Monterey— at  least  so  they  say — but  the  merry  party 
under  thechaperonage  of  Mrs.  Gwin  seem  to  be  having  a  good  lime  in 
spite  of  the  weather — driving,  bathing,  and  picnicking  by  day,  while 
their  evenings  are  divided  between  dancing,  flirting,  and  music — the 
usual  concomitants  of  "a  good  time  "  at  a  fashionable  watering-place. 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  party  return  to  town  this  week,  and  it  is 
quite  among  the  possibilities  that  they  make  two  stoppages  en  route — 
one  at  Menlo  Park  and  the  other  at  Belmont.  The  Floods  hold  out  all 
sorts  of  inducements  for  a  halt  at  the  former  place,  while  Senator  Sha- 
lon  promises  a  dance  at  the  latter.  Apropos  of  Menlo  Park,  it  seems 
that  the  old  Latham  place  is  to  be  occupied  by  its  new  owners  before  the 
sunnier  is  over,  for  a  irieod  from  that  little  village  tells  me  there  is  a 
regular  army  of  upholsterers  and  decorators  at  work  there,  making  the 
old  house  shine  with  all  its  pristine  glory  again.  The  Floods  have  ol 
late  been  entertaining  Eastern  visitors,  and  last  Saturday  they  gave 
quite  a  luge  dinner  in  honor  of  General  Butterfield.  The  dwellers 
along  the  road  are  much  excited  over  the  rumor  thrt  a  special  train-load 
of  lemplirs  will  visit  the  various  residences  on  the  fine  between  here 
and  San  Jose,  and  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the  oldest  resident  of  them  all, 
will  give  a  barbecue  as  a  specimen  of  Californian  hospitality,  pure  and 
simple.  San  Rafael  has  been  unfortunate  of  late,  in  that  illness  has  in- 
vaded the  homes  of  several  of  its  most  prominent  people,  attacking  first 
Hall  McAllister,  who  is  now  again  convalescent,  and  more  recently 
the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  \V.  L.  Coleman,  and  Mrs.  W.  Blanding, 
whase  indisposition  was  so  serious  that  her  daughter-in-law  was  tele- 
graphed tor  from  Monterey.  These  families,  being  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  social  life  oi  the  place,  their  seclusion  will  no  doubt  have 
an  effect  upon  the  projected  gayeties  there  this  month,  especially  the 
garden  p  irty  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
many  anticipations  of  pleasure,  and  which  has  now  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  Lawn-tennis,  however,  still  flourishes,  and  the  Saturday 
games  have  become  a  regular  institution  in  the  village.  Mr.  McGavin 
h  is  so  far  carried  off  all  the  honors  among  the  gentleman  players. 
Miso  Flora  Low  excelled  so  among  the  ladies  that  her  departure  for 
Monterey  will  make  a  sorely  felt  blank  at  the  next  match  given.  Mrs. 
Butterwortb  and  her  daughter,  young  Mrs.  Haggin,  have  done  their 
utmost  to  cultivate  a  sociable  feeling  among  the  visitors  to  San  Rafael ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  conventional 
tone  pervading  the  gayeties,  resembling  the  convenances  of  city  enter- 
tainments rattier  than  of  country  affairs ;  this,  at  least,  has  been  the 
general  complaint.  Merry  little  Mrs.  Wetherbee,  who  is  never  so  hap- 
py as  when  concocting  some  scheme  of  enjoyment  for  the  benefit  of  her 
tnends,  has  got  up  a  camping  expedition.  The  party  will  betake  them- 
selves to  the  beautiful  Napa  Valley,  and,  as  at  this  season  the  intense 
heat  of  midsummer  will  have  passed,  they  are  certain  to  have  a  pleasant 
time,  especially  as  Mrs.  Wetherbee  knows  how  to  mingle  the  elements 
of  such  a  party  so  as  to'  insure  its  success.  Id  the  matrimonial  line 
there  is  not  much  to  gossip  about.  The  coming  nuptials  of  young 
Cohen,  son  of  the  well-known  capitalist.  A,  A.  Cohen,  with  Miss  Emma 
Bray,  of  Fruit  Vale,  will,  I  expect,  be  the  first  of  "society"  weddings 
to  chronicle,  as  it  is  fixed  for  the  near  future.  The  parents  of  both  the 
bride  and  groom  have  been  very  generous  with  the  young  couple,  a 
European  tour  having  been  provided  for  by  the  one,  and  a  residence  to 
settle  down  in  upon  their  return  donated  by  the  other.  Each  day  now 
brings  us  back  some  one  of  our  returning  absentees.  Edgar  Mills  and 
daughter  have  not  yet  arrived,  although  they  have  got  as  far  as  New 
York  en  route ;  but  a  detour  to  visit  the  twins  at  Newport  will  of  course 
delay  their  coming.  Senator  Miller  and  wile,  and  Miss  Dora,  arrived 
on  Tuesday,  having  enjoyed  their  trip  to  Honolulu  immensely.  Mrs. 
Leland  Stanford  is  looked  for  in  November,  but  her  sister.  Miss  La- 
throp.  is  expected  next  month.  The  governor's  health  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  bis  European  trip,  so  that  it  is  possible  their  residence  may 
be  classed  among  the  "open  houses  "  of  society  hie  this  winter.  Mrs. 
Selby,  too,  it  is  rumored,  will  resume  her  position  as  an  entertainer  this 
coming  season,  which  will  be  good  news  for  society,  as  her  generous 
hospitality  is  so  well  known  and  widely  appreciated.  The  Catholic  ele- 
ment of  society  has  been  much  excited  of  late  over  the  recent  nuptials  in 
London  of  Marquis  Murphy's  daughter  to  an  English  baronet,  when  a 
brilliant  retinue  of  prelates  tied  the  knot  which  made  the  twain  one 
floh.  It  we  can  apply  here  the  old  adage  of  there  being  safety  in 
numbers,  surely  this  one  has  been  most  secureiy  tied.  Society  will  re- 
gret the  toss  ol  Mr.  Richard  Burke  and  his  charming  bride  (nee  Miss 
Donahue),  who  depart  next  month  for  Europe  for  an  mdefinite  period. 
Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Senator  John  F.  Miller,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  re- 
turned Tuesday  from  their  Sandwich  Island  trip.  While  in  Honolulu, 
Senator  Miller,  in  company  with  Ciaus  Spreckels  and  E.  L.  G.  Steele, 
was  the  recipient  of  the  attentions  of  King  Kalakaua.  An  entertain- 
ment was  given  them  the  second  instant  at  the  palace  of  the  most  elab- 
orate description.  On  the  third,  Claus  Spreckels  entertained  the  same 
guests  in  a  most  elegant  manner  at  his  residence.  Returning  also  by 
the  Maripoia  was  Charue  Baldwin,  of  the  firm  of  C.  Adolphe  Low  &  Co. , 
who  will  now  resume  his  duties,  Mr.  Steele  will  remain  over  another 
trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth  arrived  Tuesday  irom  the  East  •  also 
Mark  Requa,  Mrs.  |.  L.  Requaand  family,  J.  M.  Shackleford  and  wife, 
and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Zibnskie  from  New  lersey.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills  and 
daughter  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Judge  Denison,  at  the  Oscar  Villa.  San- 
ta Cruz,  for  several  days,  returning  Monday  in  company  with  the  judge, 
Mrs.  George  Cadwalader  is  in  her  usual  Santa  Cni2  quarters  the  Kit- 
tridge  House,  as  also  Mrs.  Hubbard  and  family.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Parsons  wiU  make  the  Baldwin  their  headquarters  during  their  bnef 
stay.  Ex-Senator  Cornelius  Cole  arrived  in  the  city  Tuesday  from  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Alired 
Poett.  have  been  entertaining  Sir  Henry  Parke  since  his  arrival  from 
Australia.  They  accompanied  him  Sunday  to  Monterey,  returning  the 
ame  day.  The  Misses  Lena  and  May  Merry,  who  are  sojourning  in 
t ■  rait  \  ale  for  tne  summer,  will  be  the  guests  of  their  friend,  Miss  Vic. 
Whitney,  on  Pacihc  Avenue,  during  the  Conclave  week,  their  own  res- 
idence being  closed  lor  the  summer.  While  in  Cloverdale,  Mrs  Charles 
^rocker  visited  Mrs.  George  Prescott  at  her  charming  summer  seat. 
■-.--  f.  I  .Martel  and  famny  have  returned  from  San  Rafael  to  their  city 
Lrs.  lohn  Taylor  and  daughter.  Miss  Gussie,  are  ma'dng  a 
I  the  Eastern  watering-places.     Mrs.  Bayne  (nee  Sue  Wilkins), 


is  at  present  stopping  at  Monterey,  in  company  with  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Frank  Good,  during  her  husband's  camping  excursion.  Miss  Mollie 
Dodge  has  been  visiting  Corte  Madera  for  the  past  week,  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley.  Governors  Crittenden  and  Murray,  with 
several  of  their  party,  have  been  spending  the  week  at  Tahoe  ;  from 
there  they  leave  directly  for  the  East,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Meinecke  are  at 
present  guests  at  the  Tallac  House,  as  also  Consul  and  Mrs.  de  Mean. 
Monterey  still  seems  to  hold  its  own  as  regards  gayety  ;  for  what  it  has 
lost  by  the  departure  of  the  Crocker  party,  it  seems  to  have  gained  by 
the  advent  of  the  Gwins.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  all  that  Mrs. 
Gwin  was  unable  to  matronize  them,  as  was  the  original  arrangement ; 
but  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  has  proved  a  most  agreeable  substitute,  and 
the  Del  Monte's  mirthful  atmosphere  served  a  double  attraction  to  a 
more  than  usual  number  of  Saturday  guests.  The  evening  hop  was,  if 
anything,  a  more  brilliant  affair  than  any  hitherto,  with  Ballenberg  as 
aid,  a  lengthy  round  of  dances,  and  a  good  supper.  The  party  is 
composed  of  Miss  Carrie  Gwin  and  her  niece,  Miss  Maggie,  a  youthful 
debutante  in  society  this  season,  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Miss  Bell  Eyre, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Bowie,  and  Miss  Gordon,  accompanied 
by  the  Messrs.  George  Pinckard,  Ed.  Greenway,  Allen  and  Hyde  Bowie, 
Ryland  Wallace,  Charles  F.  Swift,  and  Mr.  Gordon.  Mrs.  Jewett  is 
numbered  among  the  other  acquisitions  to  the  party  this  week  down 
there,  as  also  Miss  Flora  Low,  the  Harmons,  the  Otises,  the  Casserleys, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt,  F.  G.  Newlands  and  family,  the  Throck- 
mortons,  Fred.  Sharon,  Tom  Bishop,  the  Mastens,  Lloyd  Tevis,  Gen- 
eral Barnes,  and  Charles  Crocker.  The  unfortunate  illness  in  the  Cole- 
man family  will  consign  their  San  Rafael  garden  party,  as  well  as  the 
calico  ball  at  the  Tamalpais,  to  future  discussion.  Mrs.  Willie  Babcock 
has  for  guests  Miss  Kate  Bancroft  and  Miss  Fannie  Hubbard  at  her 
residence  in  San  Rafael.  President  Soto,  of  Honduras,  seems  to  have 
abandoned  his  European  trip,  as  he  is  about  returning  to  this  coast  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Montague  are  still 
at  their  Santa  Clara  home  ;  they  entertained  Saturday  and  Sunday  Col. 
and  Mrs.  Dodge  and  their  niece.  Archibald  Forbes  left  for  Europe 
Friday,  having  just  previously  returned  from  his  fifteen-months'  trip  in 
Australia.  Mrs.  Bartring  (nee  Lemni  en- Meyer)  leaves  this  week  for  a 
short  slay  at  Monterey  ;  her  health  being  reestablished  she  will  return 
home  to  Mexico  in  the  early  falL  Mrs.  T.  Lemmen-Meyer  and  her 
youngest  daughter  are  now  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Mrs.  Isaac  Davis 
of  South  Park  has  just  joined  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Pillsbury,  in  Dresden. 
Mrs.  Judge  Dwinelle,  who  has  been  visiting  Santa  Cruz  during  the  past 
month,  has  just  returned  to  the  city.  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  and  a 
parly  of  friends  leave  this  week  for  a  camping  frolic  at  Napa  Soda 
Springs.  Mrs.  Buckingham  has  closed  her  country  seat  near  Clear 
Lake,  and  is  at  home  to  her  friends  at  her  rooms  at  the  Baldwin.  Sat- 
urday eieht  ladies  were  invited  to  meet  her  at  luncheon  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Mc  Henry,  at  Berkeley.  Mrs.  William  Keith  assisted  her  moth- 
er in  entertaining  the  guests.  Accompanied  by  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Keith  will  leave  in  a  couple  of  weeks  for  a  two  years'  sojourn  abroad. 
Mrs.  Schmieden  has  inaugurated  her  Monday  evenings  at  the  Palace. 
Mrs.  Milton  Latham  is  at  present  stopping  in  San  Rafael ;  her  former 
elegant  residence  at  Menlo  will  this  week  be  occupied  by  the  new  pur- 
chasers. Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  is  still  at  her  San  Gabriel  home  ; 
the  Misses  Findley,  who  have  been  for  some  time  her  guests,  have  just 
returned  from  there.  Among  the  few  weddings  to  note  is  that  of  Miss 
Sallie  H:ll,  who  spent  the  winter  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Wall  of  Oakland.  She  was  married  the  ninth  instant  to  District-Attor- 
ney Ford  of  Truckee,  at  her  residence  in  Nevada  City.  Among  the  ele- 
gant wedding  gifts  was  a  set  of  diamonds  from  her  brother,  Charles 
Hill,  After  the  ceremony  the  couple  left  for  their  future  home  in 
Truckee.  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Jeannie  Chamberlain  was  married 
10  Fred.  S.  Ewer,  son  of  the  President  of  the  St.  Helena  Bank,  Doctor 
Hemphill  performed  the  ceremony,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  pa- 
rents at  the  Mission.  The  floral  decorations  were  very  beautiful,  and 
the  presents  numerous  and  costly.  The  bride's  dress  was  garnet  satin, 
while  her  bridesmaid.  Miss  Chrissie  Laumeister,  was  in  blue.  After 
the  congratulations  of  their  many  friends  they  left  for  Monterey.  It  is 
reported  by  the  papers  that  Miss  Ella  Sheehey,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Sheehey,  will  be  married  in  October  to  Hon.  Frank  W.  Lawlor, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Fannie  Boruck,  daughter  of  Hon.  Marcus  D.  Boruck,  and  Mr.  Calvin 
E.  Whitney,  son  of  Hon.  A.  P.  Whitney,  ex-State  Senator  from  Sono- 
ma County.  Although  the  day  has  not  yet  been  set,  the  wedding  will 
take  place  early  in  October,  and  the  wedding  tour  will  embrace  an  ex- 
tended Eastern  trip.  Miss  McNear,  daughter  of  the  grain  king,  George 
McNear,  is  engaged  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Bowles  ;  also  Diana  Harmon  to  Mr. 
H.  H.  Summerfield.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  CaUingham,  and  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Moore,  have  just  returned  from  a  week's  absence  to  Mount  Ham- 
ilton, Mrs.  Ada  A.  Libbey,  Most  Worthy  Grand  Associate  Matron, 
is  in  the  city  attending  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Flint,  Worthy  Grand  Matron  of  the 
same  order  in  California,  is  stopping  at  the  Grand.  Major  Darling, 
First  Artillery,  Post  Commandant  at  Black  Point,  returned  on  the  last 
Portland  steamer  from  an  extended  tour  on  duty  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory. 

Conclave  Notes. 

On  Thursday  night  the  grand  ball  took  place  at  the  Mechan- 
ics Pavilion.  The  scene  was  one  of  great  brilliancy,  and  the  decora- 
tions were  elaborate.  The  ceiling  was  decorated  by  Dr.  W.  B.  May, 
being  hung  with  a  profusion  of  bunting  and  pennants  bearing  insignias 
of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars.  In  the  centre  of  the  vast  hall  was 
a  canopy  representing  a  rainbow  sky,  which  extended  across  the  ceil- 
ing, in  the  middle  of  which  was  Tojetti's  painting,  the  "  Babe  of  Beth- 
lehem." The  picture  represented  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  the  back- 
ground "The  Lost  World."  Evergreens  and  bunting  entwined  the 
gallery  supports  of  the  hall,  and  depending  from  the  rail  of  the  gallery 
were  the  banners  of  the  Commanderies  which  participate  in  the  Con- 
clave. Back  of  the  galleries  were  ranged  the  signs  of  the  order  in  ever- 
green, consisting  of  the  square-and-compasses,  Maltese  crosses,  nine- 
pointed  stars,  and  frequent  repetition  of  "In  Hoc  Signo  Vinces."  The 
gallery  and  floor  decorations,  designed  by  A,  Barbier  and  H.  A.  Her- 
mger,  were  profuse  and  appropriate.  In  the  western  end  of  the  gallery, 
surrounded  by  Yosemite  views  and  a  rainbow,  was  a  fountain. 

The  following  is  a  complete  programme  of  the  celebration,  beginning 
with  to-day  : 

Saturday,  August  18— All  the  Commanderies  of  California  will  be  on 
duty  the  entire  day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  escorting  visiting 
Knights  to  their  quarters  on  their  arrival,  in  pursuance  of  special  or- 
ders. At  8  P.  M.  all  California  Commanderies  will  assemble  at  the  Me- 
chanics" Pavilion,  foi  inspection  and  orders  by  and  of  Grand  Com- 
mandery. 

Sunday,  August  19,  2  P.  M. — California  Commandery,  No.  1,  and 
Golden  Gate,  No.  16,  will  assemble  at  Masonic  Temple,  and  form  an 
escort  for  the  Grand  Commandery,  and  all  visiting  Sir  Knights  who  are 
disposed  to  join  with  them  in  attending  divine  service  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion.     The  divine  service  at  the  Pavilion  will  be  of  great  interest. 

Monday,  August  20 — Grand  parade  and  review,  closing  with  the  re- 
ception ot  the  Grand  Encampment  at  the  Pavillion  (per  general  orders). 
Reception ;  addresses  by  the  Grand  Commander,  Mayor,  and  Gover- 
nor ;  response  by  the  Grand  Master,  interspersed  with  music,  etc.,  per 
special  programme.  At  8  P.  M.,  promenade  concert  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  ;  all  Sir  Knights  and  their  ladies  admitted  free  on  presentation 
of  tickets.  First,  opening,  orchestral  music  ;  second,  exhibition  drills 
by  visiting  Commanderies,  interspersed  with  music ;  third,  dancing. 
The  concerts  to  continue  each  evening  through  the  week,  some  one  or 
more  of  the  California  Commanderies  being  detailed  for  duty  each 
evening,  to  be  assisted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Triennial  Union,  as  Recep- 
tion and  Entertainment  Committees. 

Tuesday,  August  21,  10  A.  m.— The  Grand  Commandery  of  Califor- 
nia, escorted  by  the  Commanderies  oi  California,  will  escort  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Grand  Encampment  from  the  headquarters  to  the 
Asylum  ;  8  p.  m..  grand  orchestral  concert  at  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  ex- 
hibition drill,  and  promenade  concert. 

Wednesday,  August  22,  8  p.  m.— Grand  banquet,  tendered  by  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  California  to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the 
United5tates,  at  the  Lick  House,  At  the  Pavilion  there  will  be  exer- 
cises by  the  various  societies  and  clubs,  music,  and  dancing. 

Thursday  will  ty  occupied  with  sight-seeing  and  excursions,  with  a 
grand  orchestral  and  promenade  concert  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  in 
the  evening,  at  8  o'clock. 

Friday,  August  24— Laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Garfield  Monu- 


ment by  the  Grand  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  Masons,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, procession  to  be  escorted  by  the  Knights  Templars,  United 
States  Military,  National  Guard  of  California,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  In  the  evening,  at  the 
Pavilion,  there  will  be  music,  a  promenade  concert,  and  dancing. 

Saturday,  August  25— Grand  competitive  prize  drill  at  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict track,  as  per  special  programme,  Saturday  night,  8  P.  M. — Award- 
ing prizes,  and  closing  promenade  concert  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 
»t  There  will  be  four  excursions.  On  Tuesday,  the  first  one  will  visit 
Napa  Valley  ;  the  second,  on  Wednesday,  will  make  a  complete  circuit 
of  the  bay  ;  the  third,  on  Thursday,  will  attend  the  barbecue  at  Santa 
Cruz  ;  and  the  last  one,  on  Monday,  August  27th,  will  comprise  Mon- 
terey and  vicinity.  During  the  Wednesday's  harbor  trip  a  yachting  re- 
gatta will  take  place. 

The  parade  on  next  Monday  has  been  arranged  by  Grand  Captain- 
General  R.  H.  Lloyd.  The  line  will  be  formed  in  ten  divisions  in  col- 
umns of  threes,  on  Powell,  Mason,  Taylor,  Jones,  Leavenworth,  and 
Hyde  streets,  contigious  to  Ellis  Street.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock  A. 
m.  ,  the  several  divisions  will  be  formed  in  the  places  assigned  them.  At 
ten  o'clock  A.  m.,  sharp,  the  head  of  the  column  will  start  from  Ellis 
and  Powell  streets,  moving  west  on  Ellis  Street  to  Polk,  to  Eddy,  to 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  Washington  Street,  when  the  line  will  be  formed 
on  the  East  side  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  in  three  ranks,  facing  west  for  re- 
view by  the  M.  E.  Grand  Master,  Sir  Benjamin  Dean  and  staff.  After 
the  review  by  the  M.  E.  Grand  Master,  the  column  will  countermarch. 
The  line  of  march  will  continue  south  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  to  Eddy 
Street.  The  marching  review  will  be  on  Eddy  Street,  near  Polk,  where 
the  M.  E  Grand  Master  and  staff  will  be  stationed.  The  line  of  march 
will  continue  on  Eddy  to  Powell,  to  OTarrell,  to  Dupont,  to  Post,  to 
Kearny,  to  Clay,  to  Montgomery,  to  Market,  to  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion. When  the  First  Division  has  proceeded  as  far  as  its  length  beyond 
the  arch  at  Third  Street,  it  will  oblique  to  the  right  and  form  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street.  The  Second  Division  will  proceed  its  length 
beyond  the  arch  at  Third  Street,  and  oblique  to  the  left  and  form  on  the 
left  side  of  the  street  opposite  the  First.  The  Third  Division  will  pro- 
ceed its  length  beyond  and  form  on  the  right  of  the  First.  The  Fourth 
Division,  in  like  manner,  will  form  opposite  the  Third,  and  on  the  left 
of  the  Second  ;  and  so  on,  the  several  divisions  will  continue  until  the 
Ninth  is  so  formed,  when  the  Tenth  Division— consisting  ol  the  M.  E. 
Grand  Master  and  members  of  dhe  Grand  Encampment  and  their  es- 
cort— will  pass  through  the  lines.  After  the  passing  of  the  Tenth  Di- 
vision, the  First,  and  each  division,  successively,  will  reform  in  column 
of  sections  and  pass  through  the  lines  until  all  have  passed. 

A  reception  was  given  Wednesday  evening,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  Geary  Street,  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Order 
of  the  Eastern  Star  in  this  State,  to  the  representatives  of  the  Order 
present  from  the  East  and  the  interior,  who  will  meet  on  Friday  at 
Masonic  Hall,  121  Eddy  Street,  and  hold  the  session  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States.  The  rooms  were  elegantly  deco- 
rated with  flowers  and  banners,  the  entrance  being  covered  with  a  graud 
arch  of  flowers  and  other  decorations.  The  committee  will  each  day 
for  the  next  ten  days  serve  a  lunch  to  the  visiting  representatives,  and 
all  members  of  the  Order  are  requested  to  call  and  register.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Flint,  Grand  Matron,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Willets,  Grand  Secretary, 
Mrs.  H.  S  Libby,  and  Mrs.  Abbe  E.  Wood  have  the  matter  in  charge. 
This  Order  is  a  side  branch  of  Masonry,  and  comprises  all  the  lady  rela- 
tives of  Master   Masons  in  its  membership. 


"  Knights  Templars." 

Editors  of  the  Argonaut  :  In  kindness  allow  a  supplement  to  the 
able  article  on  the  subject  of  this  title,  on  page  5,  of  your  issue  of  July 
14.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  fight  has  been  going  on  in  regard  to 
the  proper  spelling.  In  Mackey's  EncylopEedia  of  Freemasonry  (pp. 
432  et  sea.  J,  we  are  told  that  the  title  as  above  was  always  used  until 
1856.  It  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose  at  this  time  to  try  to  fasten 
the  blame  on  any  person  in  particular.  It  is  probably  attributable  to 
original  sin,  which  seeks  every  opportunity  to  crop  out.  Let  us  throw 
the  "mantle  of  charity" — that  scant,  thread-bare  garment — over  all 
members  of  the  order,  and  cast  the  shame  of  mistaking  the  noun 
"  Templar"  for  an  adjective  on  some  unknown  printer  man,  or  some 
illiterate  scribe.  But  that  need  not  hinder  us  from  leveling  a  lance  at  all 
who  shall  persist  in  perpetuating  the  wrong  ;  for  they  sin  against  the 
light.  At  each  triennial  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  the  at- 
tempt is  renewed  to  restore  the  letter  "  s  "  that  has  been  pillaged  from 
the  word  ' '  Templars. "  At  one  time  its  whereabout  was  thought  to  have 
been  discovered  ;  and  that  was  when  a  Masonic  book  was  produced, 
which  spelled  the  meeting  place  of  a  commandery  thus  :  '  *  Assylum. " 
But  that  was  ruled  out  as  being  of  no  higher  authority  than  the  bad 
spelling  of  high  officials.  All  the  scholars  are  on  the  same  side.  But 
too  lrequently  they  lack  moral  courage  to  enter  the  lists,  especially 
when  candidates  for  advancement ;  and  so  they  sacrifice  sense,  and 
let  the  matter  go.  It  is  said  that  General  Andrew  Jackson  expressed 
contempt  for  a  man  who  could  not  spell  a  word  in  more  than  one  way. 
Why  make  a  fuss  about  such  a  trifle?  So  it  might  have  been  asked 
when  grotesque  typographic  errors  were  made  in  authorized  editions  of 
the  Holy  bible.  The  omission  of  the  word  "not"  made  one  com- 
mandment a  very  naughty  injunction  ;  but,  although  the  meaning  was 
manifest,  the  letter  was  changed.  Mala  grammatica  non  vltiat  cAart- 
um.  At  the  Grand  Encampment  of  1871,  that  scholarly  gentleman 
and  valiant  Knight,  the  late  Sir  Charles  F.  Stansbury,  for  very  shame's 
sake,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  proper  title  of  the  Templar  Order  is  '  Knights 
Templars,'  and  not  '  Knights  Templar,'  as  now  commonly  used  under 
the  sanction  of  the  example  of  the  Grand  Encampment 

"  Resolved,  That  the  use  of  the  term  '  Knights  Templar '  is  an  inno- 
vation, in  violation  of  historic  truth,  literary  usage,  and  the  philology 
and  grammar  of  the  English  language." 

The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee.  It  reported  that  ' '  the 
Grand  Encampment  has  no  authority  to  determine  questions  of  historic 
truth,  literary  usage,  and  the  philology  and  grammar  of  the  English 
language,"  and  they  asked  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  Done.  That  was  at  New  Orleans,  where  "Old 
Hickory  "  had  slaughtered  the  "  King's  English,"  in  1815.  Perhaps  a 
knightly  emulation  suggested  the  slaughter  of  the  "Queen's  English  "  on 
the  same  spot,  in  1871. 

Every  motion  toward  reforming  has  since  that  time  been  strangled  in 
its  birth.  Yet  the  Grand  Encampment  has  taken  the  back-track  on  the 
spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Order.  Mackey,  (seep.  438,)  says  that  it 
had  once  adopted  the  expression  "Knight  Templars."  But  it  discov- 
ered its  error,  and  came  back  to  the  true  name.  "  Somebody  blun- 
dered "  at  Baiaklava,  and  sent  the  Light  Brigade  to  destruction  ;  and 
somebody  persists  in  his  blunder  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Order  in 
which  he  may  yet  be  a  shining  light,  if  be  will  repent  and  sin  no  more. 
Many  know  that  the  present  Grand  Master  was  elected  on  the  issue  of 
a  reform  in  this  very  particular.  The  next  leading  candidate  (an  ex- 
cellent Sir  Knight,  by  the  way)  was  known  to  favor  the  omission  of  the 
"s";  but  his  successful  opponent  had  distinctly  said  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  correct  mode,  and  that  he  would  not  spell  it  in  any  other 
way.  In  official  letters  in  the  writer's  possession  he  has  kept  his  word. 
But  he  had  no  authority  to  change  the  seal,  or  official  books  and  blanks. 
It  is  believed  that  the  restoration  could  have  been  effected  at  Chicago, 
in  1883,  but  for  climatic  reasons,  to  wit :  The  "cathedral  "  (the  local 
term  for  torture-chamber),  i.  e.,  the  legislative  hall,  had  been  erected  in 
the  hottest  spot  that  couid  be  found  in  that  region  ;  and  lest  any  of  the 
sun's  torrid  rays  should  fail  of  concentration,  the  shanty  was  built  of 
boards  having  the  greatest  power  of  attraction  and  absorption.  It  was 
simply  a  question  of  endurance.  A  salamander  might  exist  in  it  through- 
out a  long  session  ;  but  no  valiant  knight  that  ever  battled  on  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  Syria  could  have  lived  in  that  air,  though  wrapped  in 
asbestos.  The  discomfort  was  not  in  heat  alone.  By  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  the  place  selected  for  calm  deliberation,  cool  reflection,  and  sage 
conclusions,  was  the  terminus  ol  railroads  ;  and  there  all  the  locomotive 
engines  held  high  carnival,  and  made  each  moment  one  of  agony.  A 
single  member  was  placid.  His  coat  was  doffed,  and  besides  he  was 
deaf.  He  died,  One  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  Not 
favorable  to  spelling  reform.  A  motion  to  add  the  "  s"  was  laid  on  the 
table  so  quickly  that  lightning  could  not  have  caught  up  with  it.  Let 
the  Grand  Encampment  at  San  Francisco,  in  1883,  have  the  courage  of 
its  convictions,  and  conform  to  all  the  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  histo- 
ries, and  other  authorities,  or  the  contest  will  go  on  while  language  is 
spoken  in  its  purity.  MERW1N  Hallibow, 

Washington,  D,  G,  August  1,  1883. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


s 


CHIT-CHAT. 


I  depend  largely  upon  my  friend  Eusebius  for  the  news. 
I  like  news  as  well  as  any  of  my  sex  ;  but  I  do  not  care  for 
the  bald  and  scrappy  information  to  be  got  from  a  newspaper 
or  a  woman.  I  like  news  that  the  masculine  mind  has 
handled.  I  like  it  after  it  has  been  trussed,  and  trimmed, 
and  otherwise  prepared  for  circulation  at  the  clubs  and  over 
the  dinner-table  in  the  French  eating-houses.  A  man  has  a 
neat  and  ornate  fancy  in  the  matter  of  embellishing  a  piece 
of  gossip  which  commends  it  to  me.  This  is  the  sort  of  news 
which  grows  succulent  with  each  fresh  transmission.  It 
does  not  deal  with  matters  of  such  paltry  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral, as  the  policy  of  President  Arthur  and  General  Sheridan 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  or  the  next  choice  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  Yet  it  covers  a  wide  area.  It  takes  in  Oakland, 
Alameda,  San  Rafael,  Monterey,  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the 
California  colony  in  New  York. 

Out  of  so  much,  Eusebius  can  make  a  nice,  newsy  curry. 
He  has  no  idea  that  he  is  a  male  gossip.  If  I  put  the  tobac- 
co-jar and  the  papers  by  his  side — he  has  the  bad  taste  to 
smoke  cigarettes,  and  the  good  taste  to  roll  them  himself — 
he  makes  himself  comfortable  and  thinks  he  is  fulminating 
philosophy  through  the  smoke.  He  always  premises  with 
"the  boys  say,"  a  preliminary  which,  while  it  relieves  him  of 
the  responsibility  of  concocting  the  tale,  gives  to  the  tale  itself 
a  toothsomeness  for  me.  Women  have  a  certain  agility  in 
spreading  news  along  the  line,  I  humbly  acknowledge;  bul 
all  the  meretricious  adornment  is  furnished  largely  by  the 
men.  A  story  becomes  a  much  more  dressy  affair  after  it 
has  been  in  their  hands  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  For  ex- 
ample :  For  a  month  past  the  Daly  troupe  has  been  the 
staple  of  conversation.  Women  and  girls,  men  and  boys, 
have  wagged  their  tongues  ceaselessly  on  this  subject.  Ada 
Rehan  has  created  a  furor.  "  Isn't  she  just  too  lovely.  I 
perfectly  adore  her  ! "  This  is  the  standard  exclamation. 
One  or  two  girls  have  gone  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  noble  English  family  whose  proud  blue 
blood  had  sizzled  with  rage  when  she  took  to  the  stage,  and 
they  had  cast  her  oft.  "The  Disowned"  among  us  in  pro- 
pria persona.     How  romantic  ! 

I  took  occasion  to  get  off"  a  little  of  this  womanly  gush  to 
Eusebius  one  night.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  primed  with 
news,  and  this  thoroughly  feminine  view  of  the  subject  might 
start  him.     Eusebius  emitted  a  feeble  laugh  of  irony. 

"  The  boys  say,"  he  began  immediately,  taking  the  bait, 
"the  boys  say  that  she  is  an  Irish-American  girl  named 
Annie  O'Neal,  and  that  her  foot  never  touched  perfidious 
Albion's  shore  ;  that  she  was  born  in  a  back  street  in  Buffalo, 
like  that  forward  minx  in  the  new  story  of  '  The  Bread- 
winners.' Of  course,  this  is  all  supposition  on  the  part  of 
the  boys ;  but  I  think  it  nearer  the  truth  than  the  blue- 
blooded  baronet  story." 

I  ventured  to  observe  that  she  did  not  carry  the  mark  of 
the  Buffalo  back  street  about  with  her,  and  that  she  seemed 
to  be  an  educated  person. 

"  Some  of  the  boys  say  it  was  Philadelphia  instead  of 
Buffalo,"  corrected  Eusebius,  "  and  some  of  them  again  say 
Albany.  The  boys  tell  me,  too,  that  she  is  a  Vassar  girl, 
and  acquired  her  English  accent  in  New  York,  after  she 
went  on  the  stage.    At  all  events,  she  is  an  American." 

"Is  she  married?"  I  inquired.  Whereupon  Eusebius 
went  into  another  long  and  elaborate  fiction  from  "the 
boys'  "  repository  of  information. 

"Really,  Eusebius,"  I  said,  "  I  feel  like  a  student  over  a 
dissecting  table,  operating  upon  the  body  of  some  beautiful 
girl  whom  he  has  known  walking  about  in  life  and  strength. 
The  boys  regard  the  favorite  of  the  hour  so  differently  from 
the  way  we  do,  Eusebius." 

Eusebius  assented  that  perhaps  they  did.  He  could  not 
see  why,  unless  because  women  were  always  up  in  the  clouds 
upon  some  subjects  ;  but  there  certainly  was  a  difference  in 
their  standpoints. 

"  I  suppose,  now,"  he  said,  "  it  has  never  occurred  to  any 
of  you  to  make  a  bet,  as  we  did  the  other  night  at  the  mess, 
on  the  genuineness  of  Mrs.  Murphy's  teeth,  or,  rather,  as  to 
whether  she  was  their  original  proprietor  or  not." 

I  informed  him  that  betting  on  teeth  was  not  a  favorite 
recreation  with  women,  and  begged  to  know  which  especial 
Mrs.  Murphy  he  was  betting  on — Mrs.  Murphy  being  an 
excessively  numerous  person. 

He  explained  that  he  meant  Miss  Virginia  Dreher.  It  is 
is  quite  a  pet  joke  with  Eusebius  to  find  out  an  actress's  real 
name  and  call  her  by  it.  It  is  one  of  his  specialties,  and  he 
always  puts  it  in  his  choicest  portfolio  of  news. 

If  the  mess  would  consent  to  make  me  umpire  in  this 
bet,  I  should  settle  without  delay  that  the  lady's  pretty 
teeth  are  her  own.  She  smiles  with  too  much  unneces- 
sary frequency  for  them  to  belong  to  any  one  else.  Van- 
ity has  many  vagaries,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  this, 
that  a  woman  is  proud  of  another  woman's  teeth  in  her  head. 
All  the  same,  the  bet  was  a  brutal  one,  and  I  told  Eusebius 
so.  He  was  foolish  enough  to  be  offended,  and  would  not 
stay  to  tell  me  the  names  of  the  parties  to  that  story  last 
week,  which  I  knew  he  had  ferreted  out  with  such  pains. 
But  I  am  revenged,  for  I  know  that  he  suffers  just  as  much 
in  not  telling  me  as  I  do  in  not  hearing. 


Eusebius  has  not  been  quite  so  good  at  news-gathering  of 
late.  He  is  otherwise  engaged.  It  is  one  of  his  fixed  prin- 
ciples to  be  always  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  ;  and  he  has 
latterly  taken  to  the  study  of  Masonry.  It  has  come  out 
that  he  is  a  Knight  Templar,  but  no  one  knows  when  he  be- 
came one ;  and  he  is  deep  in  coaching  himself  in  the  eti- 
quette of  a  knight  at  a  conclave.  He  takes  an  infantile  de- 
light in  his  regalia,  and  it  is  said  that  the  faintest  request 
from  his  visiting  friends  will  induce  him  to  try  it  on.  For 
these  few  days  past  Eusebius  has  been  far  from  well.  He 
has  complained  of  rheumatism  in  his  young  limbs,  and  has 
not  thrown  himself  about  on  the  chairs  and  sofas  with  that 
Guy  Livingstone  carelessness  which  was  erst  his  wont.  The 
stiffness  of  the  aged  has  stolen  prematurely  upon  him,  and 
he  stifles  many  a  sigh  and  groan. 

Last  evening  I  was  walking  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and 
secluded  suburbs  of  the  city.  There  were  few  pedestrians, 
for  the  dinner  hour  was  near,  but  numberless  Knights  Tem- 
plars were  rehearsing  for  the  procession.  I  knew  they  were 
knights  by  their  trappings,  for  it  is  one  of  their  peculiarities 


to  rehearse  their  silver-trimmed  saddle-cloths.  The  effect  is 
composite.  A  very  modern,  commonplace-looking  man,  in  a 
beard  of  modern  cut,  and  a  business  suit  of  modern  fashion, 
sitting  a  silver-trimmed,  champing  horse,  and  who  looks  as 
if  he  is  just  ready  to  start  off  on  a  crusade,  forms  a  curious 
conjunction  of  epochs.  Yet  you  may  see  our  streets  taste- 
fully garnished  with  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  any 
fine  afternoon,  between  four  and  seven,  till  the  procession 
takes  place. 

One  of  these  practicing  knights  approached  me,  involunta- 
rily. That  is  to  say,  the  horse  attempted  to  come  my  way,  but 
the  knight  had  other  views.  He  was  compelled  to  submit, 
however,  to  the  imperative  demands  of  his  steed,  and  they 
began  to  come  on  together.  The  knight  threatened  to  ar- 
rive first,  for  he  was  traveling  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
horse,  but  he  clutched  the  pommel  with  the  violence  of  de- 
spair, and  kept  his  seat.  In  the  ethics  of  equestrianism 
clutching  the  pommel  is  the  most  ignominious  thing  a  man 
can  do.  I  took  it,  therefore,  that  this  was  the  knight's  first 
crusade.  His  jockeying  also  was  peculiar.  He  had  got  the 
wrong  swing  of  the  trot,  and  rose  at  the  wrong  interval.  The 
consequence  was  that  another  Knight  Templar  could  have 
easily  been  tucked  between  him  and  the  saddle  every  time  he 
went  into  the  upper  air.  The  dew  of  agony  impearled  his 
face,  and  the  horse's.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  a  more  disgusted 
horse.  After  various  extraordinary  and  unexpected  evolu- 
tions on  the  part  of  both  parts  of  the  centaur,  they  came 
near,  and  the  rider  and  I  exchanged  a  gasp  of  recognition. 

The  mounted  knight  was  Eusebius.  I  immediately  prac- 
ticed one  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  succored  the  afflicted. 
I  told  the  poor,  bruised,  contused  fellow  that  there  was  a 
strike  among  the  knights  against  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
the  livery  men,  and  that  every  mother's  Templar  of  them 
was  going  to  indignantly  walk  in  the  procession.  Eusebius 
led  his  horse  home  a  comparatively  comfortable  man.  But 
I  have  an  uneasy  idea  ever  since  that  I  may  have  cheated 
him  of  his  comfortable  place  in  the  procession.  I  have  no 
authority  but  the  morning  paper  for  what  I  said,  and  I  think 
it  lied.  All  the  same,  it  will  be  very  funny  if  we  have  invited 
the  Templars  here  to  pluck  them,  and  they  cheat  us  with 
a  strike. 


The  English  papers  have  taken  up  the  cause  of  Irving 
upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  America  in  the  most  ma- 
ternal sort  of  way.  No  one  ever  knew  a  mother  to  let  her 
boy  go  to  a  party  without  having  a  long  and  various  dis- 
course with  him  upon  the  subject  of  keeping  his  nose  clean. 
The  nose  of  a  small  child  will  not  keep  clean.  'Tis  not  its 
nature  to.  But  the  mother  expostulates,  threatens,  com- 
mends, implores,  and  her  final  touch  at  his  toilet  is  always  to 
draw  out  the  point  of  his  pocket-handkerchief  and  commend 
a  remembrance  of  it  to  him.  Just  so  it  is  now  with  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  Criticism,  which  has  always  stood  finger  on  lip, 
opens  a  perfect  broadside  upon  him,  not  in  the  accepted 
spirit  of  criticism,  but  with  a  yearning  protectiveness.  They 
entreat  him  in  a  roundabout,  heavy  English  way,  for  the  na- 
tion's sake,  not  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  guying  of  the 
Americans.  They  commit  him  to  us  with  much  of  pride, 
but  with  a  deadly  fear.  They  request  him  politely  but  firmly 
to  lift  his  feet  when  he  walks  across  the  stage,  instead  of 
shuffling;  and  mention  thatthere  exists  an  unreasonable  but 
unconquerable  prejudice  in  favor  of  erect  carriage.  One 
seriously  suggests  that  he  reject  all  his  mannerisms  for  the 
American  tour.  Another — and  this  a  very  heavy  gun — be 
comes  authoritative,  and  declares  : 

"  They  may  accept  Mr.  Irving's  peculiarities  and  set  them  down  to 
mannerisms,  as  we  do.  But  he  should  reform  his  pronunciation  before 
starting,  and  we  insist  upon  his  learning  to  say  '  foot'  instead  of  '  fut ' 
before  he  goes  over  to  the  Americans." 

This  is  all  infinitely  droll.  Droll  because  the  papers,  with 
a  combination  of  insular  pride  and  modesty  which  becomes 
naivete^  forget  their  circulation  in  this  country,  and  our  con- 
sequent reading  of  all  this  sage  advice  before  their  actor 
comes.  Droller,  because  they  assume  that  we  will  accept 
Irving  under  changed  conditions.  We  have  made  asses  of 
ourselves  with  beautiful  completeness  over  the  auxiliary  of 
the  English  stage,  have  stuffed  his  vanity,  filled  his  pocket, 
widened  his  reputation.  But  we  insist  upon  having  Irving 
just  as  he  is.  We  don't  want  him  unless  he  says  fut.  We 
don't  want  him  unless  he  shuffles.  In  short,  we  don't  want 
him  at  all  unless  he  is  the  complete  circus  that  he  has  always 
been. 


the  secret  of  beauty.  But  don't  believe  it.  If  you  want  a 
beautiful  skin,  wash  your  face  three  times  a  day  in  hot  water, 
and  it  will  ward  off  wrinkles  till  it  is  perfectly  undignified 
not  to  have  them,  and  make  your  complexion  as  clean  and 
pure  as  the  Jersey  Lily's.  Una. 


The  habitual  sign-reader  can  always  find  much  entertain- 
ment in  the  streets.  It  is  not  a  very  intellectual  divertise- 
ment,  but  it  may  give  you  a  little  laugh  now  and  then,  as 
when  Mrs.  Puffy  smiles  at  you  from  the  dead-wall  from  un- 
der a  luxuriant  mustache,  frescoed  there  by  the  small  boy. 
Neil  Burgess  has  a  God-given  right  to  wear  a  mustache,  but 
it  becomes  a  joke  when  the  small  boy  affixes  it,  and  the 
dead-walls  themselves  cry  out  against  the  petticoated  male 
actor.  Now  and  then  bills  are  worded  with  an  obscurity 
calculated  to  give  the  passer-by  a  shock.  In  the  window  of 
a  cheap  eating-house  down  town  he  who  runs  may  read  : 
"  Our  Little  Pets  do  not  Stick  to  your  Lips." 

There  is  a  sense  of  cloying  sweetness  in  this  entire  scrap 
of  information  which  seems  to  point  to  corrected  habits  on 
the  part  of  prelty  waiter-girls.  It  is  only  upon  reflection  that 
one  who  does  not  smoke  manages  to  digest  the  meaning  of 
the  advertisement  thus  insidiously  conveyed.  For  a  fort- 
night past,  the  curves  of  the  curbs  have  been  decorated  with 
yellow  postlets,  upon  which  in  night-black  letters  flared  these 
words  : 

"Agnes  Herndon 
Led  Astray." 

This  concise  way  of  putting  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  disappearance  of  Annie  Mooney,  might  shock,  but  that 
you  may  safely  tum  to  any  edition  of  any  local  newspaper 
and  read : 

"  The  lady  now  performing  at  the  Baldwin  was  a  relative  of  President 
Arthur's  late  wife,  and  received  courtesies  at  the  White  House  during 
her  late  professional  visit." 

Another  curb  poster  is  seeking  to  tempt  by  its  mystery. 
Literally  translated,  if  you  may  translate  an  illegitimate  word, 
it  means  "  good  for  the  skin."  When  it  comes  out,  they 
will  possibly  tell  you  that,  taken  internally,  it  will  cure  liver 
complaint,  consumption,  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  and  the  new 
disease,  hyperaesthesia,  and  that,  applied  to  the  skin,  it  is 


It  is  not  a  good  time  to  write  concerning  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars  while  they  are  our  guests  ;  while  the 
"  splendid  hospitality  "  of  San  Francisco  is  being  strained 
with  generous  exertions  for  their  entertainment ;  while  our 
streets  are  gay  with  painted  decorations,  in  gaudy  colors, 
upon  cheap  cotton,  of  crown  and  cross,  and  mailed  warrior 
upon  champing  steed.  It  would  not  be  kind  to  question 
whether  there  is  even  the  faintest  trace  of  evidence  connect- 
ing the  Order  with  the  not  very  respectable  antiques  who, 
under  protection  of  the  Papal  church,  invaded,  and  rcbbed, 
and  raped  the  Paynim  land.  And  this  is  not  a  good  time  to 
inquire  of  these  modern  De  Bois-Guilberts,  Front  de  Bceufs, 
and  De  Molays,  what  is  the  object  of  their  existence,  their 
raison  a'etre,  and  what  good  they  have  accomplished?  What 
great,  or  honorable,  or  useful  purpose  has  this  Order  the  am- 
bition to  achieve?  What  good  has  it  done  in  the  world  ?  It 
is  strong  in  members,  wealth,  intelligence,  and  power.  What 
is  it  doing?  It  is  strong  in  its  secret  organization,  under 
protection  of  oath,  and  grip,  and  password  ;  it  claims  his- 
toric association  with  heroic  deeds,  achieved  by  mail-armored 
heroes  of  a  romantic  age,  monks  of  sternest  virtue,  religion- 
ists of  purest  Christian  faith,  soldiers  of  the  cross  who  re- 
deemed the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  infidel  Turk,  who 
protected  pilgrims  on  their  worshipful  way  to  the  cradle  and 
the  tomb,  who  established  hospitals  for  sick,  and  poor,  and 
weary  ones.  These  Commanderies,  with  immortal  names, 
with  banners  of  splendid  device,  with  mottoes  and  maxims 
written  in  the  language  of  a  race  that  is  dead,  with  their  ele- 
gant appointments,  glittering  regalia,  black  horses,  and  brass 
bands — what  do  they  do  ?  Parade  ?  We  mean  what  do  they 
do  after  the  parade  ?  The  dance,  the  banquet  ?  What  do 
they  do — as  an  Order — to  elevate,  alleviate,  or  help  their 
brothers  straggling  and  struggling  along  the  weary  pathway 
of  life  to  poo  and  narrow  graves,  without  the  shadow  of 
mosque  or  temple  ?  We  welcome  these  gentlemen  anil 
strangers  from  other  States.  We  hope  they  may  obtain 
from  our  "splendid  hospitality"  an  equivalent  for  all  they 
pay  for.  We  trust  they  will  excuse  the  brown  of  our  hills, 
and  the  seeming  barrenness  of  our  valleys,  admire  the 
grandeur  of  our  mountains,  and  take  our  word  for  it  that  our 
hills,  and  mountain-sides,  and  plains,  and  valleys,  grow  ra- 
diant in  their  emerald  verdure  under  the  influence  of  winter's 
rain — are  green  and  gorgeous  in  the  spring.  We  hope  they 
will  not  measure  our  average  sense  from  reading  the  gush 
and  rot  of  our  daily  press.  We  hope  they  will  have  a  good 
time,  and  when,  on  the  twenty-fourth,  they  lay  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Garfield  monument  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  we 
hope  these  eminent  Sir  visiting  Knights  Templars  will  not 
destroy  the  flowers  or  tread  on  the  grass. 


The  writer's  official  relations  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  will 
doubtless  render  it  proper  for  him  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Knights  Templars  in  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Garfield  monument.  Hence,  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  part  assigned  to  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Highton  may  be  as  brief  as  possible.  Away  down  in  the 
lower  depths  of  our  patriotism  we  protest  against  the  selec- 
tion of  this  individual  for  the  performance  of  this  duty.  An 
Englishman  who  had  so  little  sympathy  with  the  country  of 
his  adoption  as  to  refuse  to  practice  his  profession  during 
the  civil  war,  because  it  demanded  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  most  unfit  person  to  pro- 
nounce a  eulogy  over  a  Northern  lawyer,  who  became  a 
Northern  soldier  against  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  There 
are  degrees  of  infamy  in  secession.  Against  the  native-born 
Southern  man  who  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion  we  remem- 
ber in  explanation  and  in  mitigation  of  his  crime — for  crime 
it  was — the  conditions  which  environed  him  :  his  education, 
his  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  his  political  views  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  and  his  preju- 
dices, and  we  are  prepared  to  condone  his  offense.  We  are 
especially  willing  to  condone  it,  if  he  went  to  the  battle-field 
and  imperiled  his  life  in  fighting  for  the  principles  he  pro- 
fessed. For  the  Southern  man  who  stayed  at  home,  or  fought 
in  the  commissary  department,  or  who,  being  in  California, 
gave  no  aid  to  his  struggling  friends  ;  for  the  preacher,  and 
politician,  and  non-combatant,  who  prayed  and  talked,  and 
did  not  fight,  we  have  less  respect.  For  the  Northern  man, 
the  copperhead,  the  Democratic  malcontent,  the  man  who, 
being  Northern,  sympathized  with  the  South,  we  have  the 
contempt  which  belongs  to  the  hypocrite  and  coward  ;  for 
this  dirt-eating  dough-face  we  have  less  than  respect.  But 
for  the  intelligent  foreign-born  citizen  who  came  to  a  free 
Northern  State,  enjoyed  the  protection  and  benefit  of  its 
government,  engaged  in  professional  or  business  occupation ; 
for  the  Englishman  who,  if  a  true  Englishman,  would  have 
had  no  sentiment  in  sympathy  with  slavery  ;  for  the  lawyer, 
who,  if  a  true  lawyer,  would  have  been  instinctively  and 
naturally  loyal  to  the  government  he  had  chosen  for  his 
home — for  such  a  man  to  be  a  secessionist,  and  to  offensively 
parade  his  opinions  by  refusing  to  take  an  oath,  and  to  write 
a  card  concerning  it,  we  have  no  language  quite  adequate 
to  express  the  desire  that  when,  by  intrigue,  he  has  procured 
himself  to  make  an  oration  over  a  dead  soldier  and  mur- 
dered President,  he  may  make  it  short. 


The  sudden  and  painful  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kate 
Sherwood  Bonner  McDowell  at  her  home  in  Holly  Springs 
recently,  says  the  Boston  Gazette^  causes  sadness  to  her  de- 
voted friends,  who  not  only  admired  her  genius,  but  loved 
her  as  a  true  and  generous  woman.  One  can  not  associate 
death  with  so  bright  and  vivacious  a  spirit ;  a  creature  born 
to  grace  and  to  enjoy  life,  giving  and  receiving  pleasure  with 
her  whole  heart.  Through  all  her  sufferings  she  was  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful,  never  deceiving  herself  as  to  the  final  result, 
but  trying  to  deceive  others  to  spare  them   |  :ou- 

tinued  her  literary  efforts  to  the  last,  work:  ly 

under  the  most  excruciating  sufferings. 
Bonner,  and  a  little  daughter,  Lillian,  who 
of  her  mother's  talent,  mourn  her,  and  have 
pathy  of  many  Northern  friends. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GREAT    HIGHWAY    ROBBERY. 


An  Ace  sunt  of  a  Practical  Joke. 


"  You  see,  I  have  asked  the  Professor  to  come  down  to  the 
house  Saturday  afternoon,  but  he  said  he  was  going  out  of 
town,  and  wouldn't  be  back  until  seven  o'clock  Saturday 
evening.  So  I  told  him  that  would  be  Of  no  consequence — 
to  come  down  Saturday  night  on  the  theatre  train,  and  that 
1  would  have  a  team  there  to  meet  him,  and  my  man  to  drive 
him  over.  Now,  my  scheme  is  this  :  We'll  all  get  ourselves 
up  as  highwaymen — regular  road-agents,  you  know— masks 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing— and  we'll  go  out  and  stop  him — 
stand  him  up  and  go  through  him  in  the  traditional  fashion 
The  driver  will,  of  course,  be  posted.  We'll  order  him  to 
stand  for  fifteen  minutes  before  driving  on,  under  penalty  of 
being  shot.  This  will  give  us  time  to  get  to  the  house. 
Once  there,  we'll  all  be  sitting  around,  apparently  waiting  for 
him,  with  a  nice  supper.  When  he  tells  his  sloty  we'll  affect 
to  disbelieve  him,  until  we've  had  all  the  fun  we  want  out  of 
him.  Then  we'll  give  him  back  his  watch  and  money,  and 
have  a  good  laugh.     What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Well,  Hilary,"  1  replied,  "  I  don't  think  much  of  practical 
j  >kes,  and  this  one  may  not  improbably  have  an  awkward 
ending.     Suppose  he  takes  to  shooting  ? " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  don't  think  he  carries  a  pistol,  and 
if  he  does  I  will  have  my  coachman  fix  that  all  right." 

"But" 

Here  Menteur  kicked  me  under  the  table,  and  I  forebore 
further  objections.  So  Hilary  went  away,  full  of  his  scheme, 
and  with  a  partial  promise  from  us  of  assistance. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Menteur  thus  addressed  me  : 
"  Don't  throw  any  cold  water  on  Hilary's  project.     We'll 
go  and  warn  the  Professor  of  the  scheme,  and  he'll  be  fixed. 
He  can  take  a  pistol  loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  and  I 
thin't  he'll  scare  Hilary  out  of  about  seven  years'  growth." 
"  A  good  idea.     Let's  go  at  once." 

We  hastened  to  the  Professor,  and  confided  to  him  Hilary's 
scheme.    The  Professor  grained,  and  said  : 

"  I'm  glad  you  told  me.  I  received  some  information 
which  obviates  my  going  out  of  town  on  Friday,  and  I  had 
intended  to  go  to  Hilary's  in  the  afternoon.  Now,  however, 
I  will  remain  until  evening,  and  go  down,  as  we  had  ar- 
ranged, on  the  theatre  wain." 

We  shook  hands  and  parted.  All  day  Friday  Hilary  was 
in  a  condition  of  suppressed  joy.  He  interviewed  the  Pro- 
fessor, and  by  some  perfectly  transparent  diplomacy  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  from  him  the  information  that  he  never 
carried  a  pistol.  "  What's  more,"  added  the  Professor, 
blandly,  "  I  never  in  my  life  had  one  in  my  hand,  and  I 
shouldn't  know  how  to  fire  one  off  if  I  had." 

Hilary  hastened  to  me  with  this  information,  in  order  to 
remove  any  scruples  that  I  may  have  had  concerning  the 
dangerous  nature  of  practical  jokes.  I  complimented  Hilary 
highly  upon  his  macchiavellianism,  and  he  went  away  de- 
lighted with  himself  and  me. 

The  eventful  day  arrived.  We  started  for  Hilary's  coun- 
try place.  There  were  four  of  us — Hilary,  Menteur,  Frank- 
lin, and  myself.  The  Professor,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
lurking  in  every  imaginable  place  to  keep  out  of  Hilary's 
way,  that  ingenious  and  ingenuous  gentleman  fancying  that 
his  hoodwinked  friend  was  miles  out  of  town. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination,  and  at  dinner  the  sole  topic 
was  the  contemplated  robbery.  Hilary  was  very  enthusias- 
tic. He  drank  considerable  Burgundy,  which  rendered  him 
more  so.  And  after  dinner  he  at  once  began  the  making  of 
the  masks.  While  engaged  in  this,  he  and  Franklin  dis- 
cussed the  details  of  the  joke. 

" Franklin,"  demanded  Hilary,  blithely,  "what  do  you 
think  I'd  better  say  when  I  stop  the  wagon?  Would  you 
boiler  '  halt '  or  '  stop ' — hey  ?" 

"Well,  I  guess  'halt'  is  the  correct  business,  ain't  it?" 
asked  Franklin. 

"Yes,  perhaps  it  is,"  mused  Hilary.  "I  think  this  is 
about  the  racket :  when  we  see  them  coming,  you  all  step 
out  and  bar  the  way,  and  I  holler  : 

'Halt !  Get  out  and  throw  up  your  Jiands  ! 

Your  money  or  your  life  ! ' " 

Hilary  roared  this  in  a  tremendous  fustian  voice — the  tone 
adopted  by  ihe  First  Front-wood  Robber  in  the  play. 
"  Yes,"  assented  Franklin  ;  "  I  guess  that  is  about  tl 


of  it. 


the  style 

I  may  remark  that  Menteur  and  myself  were  the  only  two 
who  were  in  the  secret.  We  had  determined  that  we  would 
at  the  last  moment  get  off  under  some  pretext,  and  send  the 
two  highwaymen  by  themselves.  Then  we  would  follow, 
and  observe  the  scene  from  behind  some  friendly  fence  or 
clump  of  foliage.  Then  we  would But  I  must  not  an- 
ticipate. 

The  hours  went  by.  We  had  smoked  several  cigars,  and 
drunk  numerous  post-prandial  beverages,  yet  it  was  still  not 
time.  The  two  highwaymen  were  becoming  quite  pot  val- 
iant, so  I  determined  to  sow  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  their  souls. 
I  began  : 

"  Does  it  occur  to  you,  boys,  that  you  are  undertaking 
rather  a  risky  proceeding?" 

"Risky  ?    What  do  you  mean— how  so  ? " 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Professor  may  have  fire- 
arms, and" 

"  But  I  tell  you  that  he  himself  assured  me  that  he  never 
carries  them,"  said  Hilary. 

"  True,  but  many  things  might  happen.  In  the  first  place, 
your  very  remark  might  have  excited  his  suspicions  as  to 
some  possible  danger,  and  he  may  have  procured  some." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Hilary,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"  Stuff!"  bawled  Franklin.     But  his  jaw  dropped. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,  then.  But  here  is  another  con- 
tingency which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  you.  We 
will  suppose  the  Professor  is  on  the  theatre  train.  He  meets 
f"e°ds-  ,  They  ask  him  where  he  going.  He  tells  them. 
W  hat  ^  they  cry  ; '  to  Hilary's  at  this  hour— long  after  mid- 
.-:'s  a  wild  nde,  over  a  lonely  road.  We  hope  you're 
The  Professor  replies  that  he  is  not.     Thereupon 

""-  friend  loans  him  a  revolver,  with  directions  to  use  it 
;  .5  attacked.  And  do  you  think  he  won't  ?  Any  man 
,U  when  stopped  on  a  lonely  road  at  night,  by  armed  men 


— particularly  by  such  inexperienced  ruffians  as   you  evi- 
dently are." 

Hilary  and  Franklin  regarded  each  other  with  mixed 
emotions. 

"Or  take  still  another  hypothesis,"  I  continued.  "  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  other  team  may  be  coming  over  the 
road  to-night.  The  moon  will  be  behind  the  hills  in  half  an 
hour,  and  it  will  be  as  dark  as  a  pocket.  How  can  you  tell 
whom  you  are  stopping  ?  You  may  get  the  wrong  man.  If 
you  run  across  some  determined  fellow,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
you  will  probably  both  of  you  come  back  feet  foremost,  and 
with  your  skins  full  of  lead  for  your  pains.  You  could  make 
no  resistance,  for  your  guns  will  be  unloaded — I  have  seen  to 
that  myself." 

"Come,  come,  old  man,"  said  Hilary,  feebly,  "let  op.  If 
you're  scared  you  needn't  go.  But  don't  frighten  Mrs.  Hil- 
ary, please." 

"  /  needn't  go  ! "  I  cried.  "  Did  you  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  seriously  intended  going  on  such  a  foolish  and 
dangerous  expedition  as  this  ?     Not  by  any  means  1  " 

And  as  for  frightening  Mrs.  Hilary,  I  immediately  extem- 
porized an  account  of  the  affair  from  the  next  day's  local 
paper,  which  abounded  in  startling  headlines  and  sub-head- 
ings, the  title  being  "  Bloody  Ending  To  A  Practical  Joke." 
This  had  the  effect  of  not  only  frigh'ening  Mrs.  Hilary,  but 
her  bandit  spouse  as  well. 

The  two  highwaymen  were  becoming  much  demoralized. 
After  a  vain  effort  to  induce  me  to  change  my  mind  and  ac- 
company them,  they  took  two  large  swigs  of  brandy,  and 
started  off  to  get  out  of  earshot  of  my  "  d — d  croaking,"  as 
Hilary  vigorously  expressed  it.  They  had  made  masks  of 
white  cloth,  and  presented  as  dismal  and  Ku-kluxish  appear- 
ance as  could  be  wished.  Being  honest  men,  and  not  rogues, 
however,  they  carried  a  lantern  to  guide  them  on  their  way 
down  the  road.  Shouts  of  laughter  from  Menteur  and  my- 
self at  the  idea  of  highwaymen  carrying  a  lantern  nettled 
them  so  that  they  extinguished  the  light,  and  presently  we 
heard  them  stumbling  along  in  the  darkness,  and  cursing 
the  road. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  Menteur  and 
myself  slipped  a  couple  of  grain-sacks  over  our  heads,  took 
two  shotguns,  and  started  forth.  We  followed  the  two 
highwaymen,  at  a  safe  distance,  not  so  far  that  we  could  not 
hear  them,  and  yet  not  so  near  that  our  footsteps  could  be 
heard.  The  thick  dust  on  the  road  acted  as  a  natural  cush- 
ion, too,  and  our  footsteps  were  inaudible. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  bandits  was  interesting  as 
well  as  amusing.     It  had  taken  a  somewhat  gloomy  turn. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  began  Hilary,  "  that  idiot  really  meant 
what  he  said,  or  was  he  only  guying  us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Franklin,  moodily;  "seems  to 
me  that  if  he  didn't  believe  what  he  said,  he'd  have  come 
along." 

"  And  Menteur,  too — that  attack  of  gout  came  on  him  very 
suddenly,  it  seems  to  me." 

(Menteur,  I  may  remark  parenthetically,  had  pleaded  that 
aristocratic  affliction  as  an  excuse.) 

"  Yes.  But  they're  both  scared — that's  what's  the  matter. 
Oh,  we'll  guy  them  when  we've  stood  the  Professor  up  and 
got  home." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Hilary,  "  apropos  of  that,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  'o  put  the  Professor's  watch  and  money 
in  a  covered  dish  when  we  get  back.     Then  we'll  have  it 
served  at  supper,  and  I  have  prepared  a  little  speech,  which 
I've  written  out.      I'll  make  my  presentation  speech,  and 
then  take  the  cover  off.    That'll  be  pretty  good,  won't  it  ? 
Ha,  ha  1 " 
"  Ha,  ha  ! "     Thus  Franklin,  gloomily. 
They  both  started,  and  looked  around  timorously. 
"Did  you  hear  anything?    It  sounded  like  some  one  else 
laughing." 

"  It's  an  echo,  I  guess.     There's  no  one  round  here  this 
time  of  night." 
But  it  wasn't  an  echo. 

They  reached  at  last  a  place  in  the  road  where  it  ran  down 
into  a  sort  of  ravine,  with  large  oak  trees  overarching  the 
roadway.  It  was  as  dark  as  Erebus,  and  as  gloomy  as  In- 
ferno. It  was  the  place  of  all  places  and  the  night  of  all 
nights  for  a  robbery.  But  as  the  wind  moaned  through  the 
branches  over  their  heads,  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the 
surroundings  had  aflected  the  spirits  of  even  the  robbers. 
Menteur  and  myself  had  taken  up  our  posts  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  unobserved  by  them,  and  their  conversation 
was  listened  to  by  us  with  silent  chuckles. 

"  Ugh  !  "  muttered  Hilary,  "  it's  cold  and  dismal  here,  isn't 
it  ?     Did  you  bring  any  brandy  with  you?" 
"  No.     Have  you  got  a  cigar  ? " 

"  No.     We  don't  dare  to  smoke  anyway,  or  he'd  see  the 
tips  of  our  cigars  in  the  dark.     What's  that?" 
"  It's  only  a  dog  barking  down  the  road  a  piece." 
"  I  thought  it  was  the  snort  of  a  horse.     I  wish  he'd  come, 
confound  him." 

"S-s-s-s-s-h  !  Didn't  you  hear  something  moving  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road  ?" 

"  No  —  it's  only  the  wind  in  the  trees.     Sounds  like  a 
groan,  don't  it  ?  " 
"Yes." 

A  long  silence  followed — a  silence  so  oppressive  that  it 
could  be  felt.  At  times  the  wind  would  whistle  down  the 
canon,  and  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  over  our  heads 
would  shiver  slightly,  and  dead  leaves  would  fall.  Then  the 
moaning  wind  would  die  away,  and  there  was  stillness  again. 
I  applied  the  fiery  tip  of  my  cigar  to  my  watch  (for  I  was 
concealed  behind  a  clump  of  chaparral),  and  saw  the  figures 
on  the  dial. 

It  was  two  o'clock. 

Two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lying  hidden  by  the  side  of 
a  lonely  country  road,  with  two  other  men  hidden  on  the 
other  side,  ignorant  or  your  presence.  Over  the  hills  come 
yet  two  others,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  where  you  all  are, 
and  yet  expecting  you  at  every  moment  to  jump  from  be- 
hind a  tree.  It  was  a  nervous  tension  all  round,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

"  Franklin,"  said  Hilary, "  I've  been  thinking  over  the  way 
in  which  we  stop  them,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  little  too  tragic — sorter  unnatural  to  say  : 

'Halt  !  Get  out  and  throw  up  your  Jiands  ! 
Your  money  or  your  life  /'  " 


"  How  would  you  say  it  then  ? "  asked  Franklin. 

"I  think,  on  reflection,"  observed  Hilary,  "that  a  stage- 
robber  would  be  apt  to  disguise  his  voice,  and  the  disguise 
that  would  most  readily  occur  to  him  would  be  this  : 

'Haiti    Get  out  and  tkr(r.t<  ufi  your  /lands  !     Your  money  or  your  life  1'  " 

This  time  Hilary  roared  us  as  gently  as  a  sucking  dove. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  observed  Franklin.  "It  seems  to 
me  that" 

"  S-s-s-s-s-h  ! " 

The  sound  of  wheels  was  plainly  to  be  heard,  coming  over 
the  soft  road.     It  was  the  Professor. 

In  a  moment  the  rockaway  was  outlined  against  the  gray- 
ish trunks  of  the  oak  trees  across  the  road.  Two  dark  fig- 
ures, masked  and  armed,  started  forth.  There  was  a  some- 
what timorous  challenge,  an  approach  to  the  rockaway,  and — 

"Click-click. i"  " 

The  two  dark  figures  darted  back.  But  they  had  not  got 
more  than  three  feet  when 

"Bang!     Bang.'" 

With  a  bound  like  a  deer  Hilary  had  cleared  the  fence. 

"Bang!" 

The  echo  had  not  rung  back  from  the  hills  ere  Franklin 
had  followed  him. 

"Bang!    Bang!    Bang!" 

If  they  had  seemed  to  run  before,  they  seemed  to  fly  now. 
In  fact,  they  simply  skimmed  over  the  ground.  In  about 
seven  seconds  they  were  out  of  sight.  And  from  the  direc- 
tion they  were  taking  I  knew  they  would  tumble  into  a  thickly 
overgrown  trout  stream,  up  which  I  had  often  fished.  So 
had  they,  for  that  matter,  but  they  were  apparently  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  remember  it. 

The  Professor  and  his  driver  burst  into  a  fit  of  suppressed 
laughter,  and  continued  their  journey.  When  they  had 
passed,  Menteur  and  I  climbed  over  the  fence,  picked  up  the 
guns  which  the  discomfited  highwaymen  had  thrown  away, 
and  cut  across  the  fields  to  a  bend  in  the  road  where  we  ex- 
pected they  would  pass.  Sure  enough,  they  did.  And  a 
shaky  couple  they  were.  I  believe  we  could  have  taken  them 
without  any  guns.  But  they  came  along,  and  when  they 
reached  us  we  stepped  out  of  the  darkness,  and  the  stern 
command  rang  through  the  air  : 

"Halt!" 

The  two  bandits  flung  themselves  upon  their  knees,  and 
offered  us  everything  to  spare  their  lives.  We  mercifully 
accepted  their  offering,  carefully  went  through  them,  and 
then  "spread-eagled"  them  up  against  the  fence.  We  had 
brought  some  baling-rope  for  this  purpose,  and  we  tied  them 
— not  very  securely,  but  well  enough  to  give  them  some  lit- 
tle work  to  release  themselves.  Among  the  plunder,  I  found 
in  Hilary's  waistcoat  pocket  the  draft  of  a  speech  which  he 
had  purposed  making  to  the  Professor.  This  I  pocketed 
myself.  Then,  despite  their  protestations  and  their  groans, 
we  left  them  to  their  fate. 

When  we  reached  the  house  we  found  the  Professor  at  the 
supper  table,  making  sad  havoc  with  the  viands  prepared  for 
him.  He  greeted  us,  and  asked  for  particulars  concerning  the 
highwaymen.  When  he  heard  of  their  additional  discom- 
fiture he  received  it  with  roars  of  laughter.  As  we  were  en- 
joying ourselves  there  came  a  weary  step  upon  the  stairs 
wiihout.  The  door  opened  and  the  two  highwaymen  stood 
before  us.  They  were  very  moody  ;  they  were  very  mad  ; 
they  were  very  much  disgusted.  They  had  fallen  into  the 
creek  in  their  mad  flight,  and  were  soaked  with  water.  They 
had  hastened  through  thorns  and  brambles,  and  were 
scratched.  They  had  walked  up  the  dusty  road  in  their  wet 
clothes,  and  the  dust  had  settled  upon  them,  giving  their 
faces  and  attire  a  light  saffron  hue.  And  they  further  stated 
that  they  had  been  attacked  by  some  real  highwaymen,  and 
robbed. 
"  Robbed  !  "  we  all  shouted.  "  Why,  you  must  be  joking." 
No,  they  were  not  joking — in  proof  of  it  they  showed  that 
their  watches  were  gone,  and  that  neither  of  them  had  a 
cent. 

At  this  moment  Menteur  entered  with  a  covered  dish, 
which  he  placed  before  the  two  disgruntled  bandits.  He 
took  off  the  cover  with  a  flourish.  As  he  did  so,  I  drew 
from  my  pocket  the  speech  that  Hilary  had  so  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  Professor,  and  read  it  aloud  to  them.  Strange 
to  say,  Hilary  did  not  seem  to  think  it  was  so  good  as  when 
he  had  read  it  to  us  himself. 

****  **** 

The  next  day,  when  Hilary  emerged  from  his  mansion,  he 
found  fastened  upon  the  front  door  a  neat  sign,  couched  in 
the  following  fashion  : 


IH  LAKY.  FEAAKLIX  *  CO. 


Highway  Kobbcrs. 


S2T  Eurgliog,  Garroting,  and  Robbing  done  with 
neatness  and  dispatch.  Assassinations  executed  on 
reasonable  terms.      No  objections  to  walking. 

No.  i  Main  Street,  Brookside,  Cal. 


They  have  taken  an  awful  cath  to  be  revenged  upon  Men- 
teur and  myself.  But  I  don't  see  why  they  leave  out  the 
Professor.  Zulano. 


Count  de  Chambord's  Castle  Frohsclorf,  one  hour's  dis- 
tance from  Vienna,  "  shines  out  of  a  dense  forest  like  a 
snow-white  Easter  egg  in  a  green  nest."  It  is  a  plain,  square 
building,  with,  as  you  enter,  a  life-like  statue  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  an  old  coat-of-arms  with 
the  lilies  of  1489.  On  the  stairs  and  in  the  halls  there  are 
no  ornaments,  except  life-size  portraits  of  dead  and  gone 
kings  of  France.  Thirty  young  French  nobles  alternately 
do  service  as  chamberlains,  receiving,  as  their  only  reward,  a 
"smile  of  the  king."  The  window  of  the  room  in  which  he 
lies  sick  offers  a  view  of  rare  beauty — hundred-year-old  trees 
in  the  foreground,  and  the  Semmering  and  Leitha  Mount- 
ains in  the  distance. 


A  crocodile  shuts  its  jaws  with  a  force  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty  pounds.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  get 
in  and  weight  it  when  it  comes  down. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AT    A    NEWPORT    BREAKFAST. 


"Sibylla's"    Screed. 


"  Under  a  roof  of  pine  to  hear  the  ring-dove  brood,"  has 
been  my  fortune  for  a  fortnight.  The  roof  is  that  of  a  sum- 
mer cottage  of  the  seaside  Swiss  style,  with  carved  chestnut 
beams,  and  the  pine  a  Georgia  pine,  golden  and  satiny,  with 
silvered  grating  let  in  for  coolness  in  the  latest  fashion.  This 
gilded  simplicity  deserves  imitation,  few  fashionable  houses 
containing  so  much  convenience.  Three  large  rooms,  twenty- 
five  by  forty  feet,  make  three  sides  of  a  court  open  on  a  wide 
terrace  to  the  sea.  Two  smaller  rooms  fill  the  angles,  with 
triple  archways  between,  and  the  sea-wind  rakes  it  on  warm 
days  from  end  to  end.  More  than  half  the  sides  of  each 
room  are  casements  to  slide  back  from  open-work  screens, 
after  the  model  of  the  latticed  Chinese  panels,  so  in  one's 
airy  chamber,  twenty  feet  square  or  so,  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  virtually  sleeping  out  of  doors.  The  rooms 
open  by  wide  arched  doors  to  the  court,  ablaze  with  flower- 
beds, cooled  by  a  jet  of  feathery  spray  that  sets  the  mignon- 
ette breathing  attar,  when,  after  ten  o'clock  mornings,  the 
awning  is  drawn  over  the  whole.  There  is  no  roofed  sea- 
porch  to  darken  the  best  hours  of  the  day,  but  a  wide-railed 
balcony,  over  which  the  awning  drops  in  a  moment,  where 
the  ladies  sit  half  the  time  surrounded  by  flowers,  which  par- 
tially console  one  for  Del  Monte,  trellised  roses  throwing 
their  light  shade,  the  pine  on  the  lawn  spreading  aroma  of 
sandal-wood  in  the  sun,  furniture  of  bamboo  chairs,  lounges, 
work-tables,  artist-tables,  and  gay  hammocks  turning  it  into 
an  out-door  sitting-room. 

The  north  apartment  is  the  billiard-room,  where  flannel 
shirts  and  blue  yachting-dresses  are  in  order,  where  fishing- 
tackle  is  sorted,  where  baskets  of  wild  clematis  and  lobelia 
from  the  afternoon  drives  are  looked  over,  and  all  sorts  of 
games  are  provided,  the  blank  wall  at  the  end  being  dead- 
ened for  pistol-practice  and  archery  rainy  days.  The  west 
room,  facing  seaward  through  the  court,  is  the  dining-room, 
and  south  is  the  library,  dark  with  the  woodbine  of  its  porch, 
where  you  find  the  music,  writing-tables,  and  foreign  jour- 
nals— the  yearly  bills  of  the  house  for  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines falling  little  short  of  five  hundred  dollars,  leaving  out 
books.  The  library  looks  out  on  a  small  lawn  like  velvet, 
even  under  this  August  sun,  where  the  eye  meets  such  de- 
lights as  a  single  bedding  rose,  which  forms  an  oval  twelve 
feet  long  and  nearly  as  wide,  bright  all  season  with  perpetual 
roses,  a  garden  seat  and  sun-dial  shaded  by  ivy,  and  a  fra- 
grant hedge  of  English  sweetbrier. 

It  is  in  correct  style  to  interest  one's  self  in  gardening,  and 
the  house  prides  itself  not  a  little  on  its  flowers.  The  hostess 
has  stayed  in  England  at  Sir  Richard  Wallace's,  at  Sudborne 
Hall,  where  perhaps  flowers  are  provided  for  cutting  in 
greater  profusion  than  any  other  house  in  England,  and 
where  it  is  indispensable  that  every  flower  should  be  fra- 
grant. She  carries  her  memories  of  that  enchanted  life  into 
her  own  home,  and  her  husband  declares  that  she  lives  at 
Newport  chiefly  because  the  climate  raises  the  finest  flowers 
in  the  East.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
which  is  as  correct  as  belonging  to  a  fashionable  church,  and 
she  takes  prizes  on  azaleas  big  as  easter  lilies,  and  salvers  o1 
white  pansies  each  larger  than  a  trade  dollar,  Countess  of 
Oxford  roses,  and  such  aristocratic  blossoms,  though,  I'm 
happy  to  add,  she  hasn't  taken  the  orchid  fever.  People 
are  not  done  talking  of  a  Newport  dinner  where  no  silver 
appeared  except  in  the  mountings  of  some  of  the  dishes,  but 
the  table  was  decorated  with  a  lace  cloth — i.  e.,  lace  border 
near  a  foot  deep,  over  rosy  satin,  a  Belleek  porcelain  service 
in  shell,  pink  shading  to  a  deep  edge,  fluted  and  fragile,  fili- 
gree stands  of  pale  orchids,  and  a  fern  or  two.  We  are  noth- 
ing at  Newport  if  not  refined.  The  effect  of  a  table  set  for 
ices  and  fruit,  the  other  night,  was  rather  good — lace  cloth 
of  drawn-work,  lace  napkins,  baskets  of  black  grapes  and 
peaches,  the  rest  all  crystal  plates  and  ferns  growing  in  crys- 
tal, around  blocks  of  ice  and  banks  of  ice-cream.  Some  of 
the  fine  cooks  here  mold  or  freeze  the  ice  into  crystal  statu 
ettes,  which  were  the  admiration  at  an  extremely  chic  dinner 
lately. 

The  piazza  breakfasts  are  a  Newport  novelty,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  breakfast  ranks  one  to  dinner  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  Table  under  the  awning,  flanked  by  big  stands  of 
flowers,  ladies  in  white  dresses  of  nun's  veiling  (for  Newport 
damp  does  not  tend  to  wearing  of  India  lawn),  with  as  big  a 
bunch  of  flowers  as  each  can  wear  in  her  belt  or  bodice. 
Newport  and  Lenox  ladies  are  given  to  wearing  wild  flowers 
exquisitely,  leaving  half-dollar  rosebuds  to  parvenus.  Choice 
foreign  roses,  growing  in  cloisonne",  for  the  court  and  draw- 
ing-room, but  wild  flowers  only  for  my  lady's  breast,  which 
is  the  very  trickery  of  taste.  As  to  the  breastfast  itself,  cof- 
fee is  too  heavy  for  the  nervous  Newport  girl.  But  she  gives 
you  instead  red  wines,  and  lemonade  with  tea  in  it,  which  is 
not  tea  with  a  slice  of  lemon ;  salads,  and  rolls  of  two  or  three 
delicate  kinds,  and  fruit,  are  the  substantial  part,  and  the 
menu  includes  doubtless*  lobster  cutlets,  salmon  steak  with 
frozen  cucumber,  a  salad  frappe"  with  the  ice  just  tingling 
into  splinters  in  the  mixture,  potatoes  dressed  with  mayon- 
naise, mackerel  or  blue  fish  sardine  fashion,  and  cods'  tongues, 
with  Italian  salad  of  green  grapes  with  oil  and  pimento 
peppers,  garnished  with  young  vine  leaves  and  tendrils,  which 
are  eaten.  What  do  people  keep  fifteen-hundred-dollar-a- 
year  cooks  for  if  not  to  invent  something  particularly  nice 
for  eating,  or  at  least  something  novel,  if  not  so  nice  ?  There 
is  quite  a  suppressed  rivalry  to  see  whose  che/zhdW  strike  the 
happiest 'fancy  in  serving. 

The  latest  is  serving  tiny  crystal  cups  of  tansy  bitters,  the 
good  old  Yankee  beverage,  which  you  may  remember  is  not 
to  be  waved  aside  if  compounded  with  art,  and  is  really  a 
delicate  form  of  absinthe.  An  old  Connecticut  summer  hotel 
has  made  a  reputation  for  its  excellent  cookery  and  finely 
mixed  drinks,  which  scores  of  gentlemen  frequenters  have 
tried  to  imitate  without  success.  One  guest,  however,  de- 
voted himself  to  learning  the  secret.  How  many  lemons 
were  wasted,  and  what  tansy  pastures  were  ravished,  I  will 
not  say,  but  finally  he  achieved,  if  not  the  inimitable,  at  least 
a  drink  so  much  better  than  anything  heard  of  that  it  is  quite 
the  thing  to  taste  this  liqueur  as  a  summer  corrective.  Made 
with  only  old  French  brandy,  lemon,  sugar,  and  crushed 
ice  magically  blended,  it  is  better  than  the  claret  cup  people 
give  with  cucumber,  raspberries,  and  what  looks  like  the 


remnants  of  desert  floating  in  it.  The  neighbors  are  specu- 
lating whether  the  tansy  borders  which  the  old  gentleman 
grows  back  of  the  house  will  last  through  the  season,  and 
Vincent,  our  cook,  privately  spends  hours  in  the  pantry  trying 
to  fathom  the  secret,  I  divine,  with  the  idea  of  gaining  celeb- 
rity for  American  drinks  when  he  returns  to  his  native  land. 
When  one  thinks  what  Newport  folks  are  eating  and  drink- 
ing this  summer  in  the  way  of  wonderful  new  dishes  and 
drinks,  he  feels  no  surprise  at  the  report  from  the  dowagers 
that  "  Mrs.  Longplume  is  not  very  well — she  probably  ate 
something  that  did  not  agree  with  her." 

It  is  quite  the  habit  for  the  rosebuds  and  girls  of  the  rigid 
propriety  set  who  have  been  much  abroad  to  affect  a  stern 
simplicity  of  diet,  taking  a  goblet  of  bread  and  cream,  or  a 
crust  and  wine,  while  the  rest  appreciate  the  salads  and  fish. 
The  girls  of  English  form  never  taste  certain  things  found 
on  every  table.  For  instance,  the  English  miss  nevertastes  the 
raw  oyster  or  hors  d'oeuvres,  nor  takes  turtle  soup  any  more 
than  she  would  breakfast  off  a.  smoked  herring  and  raw  onions. 
The  rosebud  gets  bravely  over  it  in  time,  and  when  a  ma- 
ture coquette  of  nineteen  pours  dry  Verzenay  over  her  straw- 
berries and  is  critical  over  her  slice  of  salmon,  as  her  papa's 
daughter  should  be,  and  by  the  time  she  is  a  leader  of  soci- 
ety and  a  young  matron  of  nine-and-twenty  her  plumpness  is 
beyond  disguise.  Two  things  in  society  always  surprise  me 
— the  shell-like  delicacy  of  the  young  girls  when  they  are 
pretty,  and  the  rapidity,  the  certainty,  with  which  the  well- 
placed  woman  gets  stout. 

Since  she  went  to  the  Astor"s  big  dinner,  Kate  is  unap- 
proachable, and  her  airs  and  graces  are  too  much  to  bear, 
even  from  a  sister.  She  was  strict  before,  but  the  drill  the 
house  undergoes  now  is  too  awfully  severe.  She  says  the 
dress  there  was  something  unapproachable  for  taste  and  pro- 
priety— not  an  inch  too  low  in  a  tucker  or  too  wide  in  a  rib- 
bon, and  the  very  laces  of  private  pattern.  Red  satin  dam- 
ask doyleys  under  the  ice-plates,  with  white  ones  over, 
of  course,  and  the  sherbet  in  cups  of  ice  with  diamond  fig- 
ures, just  like  cut  glass.  The  confectioner  does  them  in  the 
ice-room,  with  a  hot  knife,  you  know,  just  before  dessert.  But 
I  went  over  the  list,  and,  if  you'll  believe  me,  the  number  of 
women  with  thirty-inch  waists  must  have  made  the  room 
warm.  Why  women  with  so  much  money  always  have  such 
shocking  waists  is  more  than  I  would  give  my  life  to  know. 
They  don't  take  their  money  inwardly — do  they  ?  Kate  used 
to  have  the  same  dress-maker,  who  let  out  to  her  that  Mrs. 
William  B.'s  waist  measure  was  thirty-six  inches. 

Now,  would  I  have  such  a  waist  for  all  her  money  ?  Half  a 
million  and  room  to  breathe  would  content  me.  Kate  would 
grow  stout  if  I  didn't  watch  her,  and  force  her  to  exercise. 
I've  told  her  often  enough  that  if  she  persists  in  becoming  so 
disgracefully  fat  as  the  other  girls  who  married  the  same 
season,  I  won't  go  to  her  dinners  on  any  account.  And 
Billy,  her  husband,  says  I  needn't,  either.  They  do  say  the 
dinner  was  given  just  when  it  was  to  get  it  over  before  the 
Vanderbilts  came  from  Sharon.  They  are  received,  you 
know,  but  not  intimate.  It  would  be  absurd  giving  them 
the  cold  mutton  with  their  wealth,  and  all  it  brings  with  it ; 
but  it  will  be  a  long  day  before  Newport  is  cordial  with  the 
Vanderbilts,  if  they  own  three  millions  to  their  one  now,  so 
Billy  says.  And  as  Billy's  grandfathers  kept  their  carriages 
and  filled  the  wine  cellars  before  the  present  upper  ten  of 
Newport  owned  a  pair  of  Sunday  shoes,  and  carriage  and 
cellars  have  lost  nothing  of  prestige  since,  Billy's  opinions 
may  reasonably  be  taken  to  reflect  that  of  good  society. 
Flossy  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Vanderbilts  are  doing 
everything  in  complete  style,  going,  as  it  is  the  fashion  for 
ultra  families  to  go,  first  in  the  season  to  Richfield  or  Sha- 
ron, which  are  very  quiet  and  select,  though  six  weeks  is  the 
longest  any  one  can  endure  the  deadly  quiet,  save  those  who 
are  not  wanted  anywhere  else,  and  "the  family" — as  the 
younger  branches  speak  of  the  elders — are  glad  to  take  quar- 
ters again  at  Saratoga,  which  is  freer,  gayer,  and  where 
people  are  not  all  the  while  sorting  shades  of  manner. 

Do  you  notice  how  much  less  there  is  of  the  regular  water- 
ing-place letter  in  the  Eastern  papers  for  a  season  or  two  ? 
The  order  has  changed  since  Mr.  Bennett,  of  the  Herald, 
and  Mr.  Croly,  of  the  World,  used  to  equip  their  best  cor- 
respondents each  June  for  the  resorts,  and  Kate  Field,  Olive 
Logan,  Jennie  June,  and  George  Alfred  Townsend  wrote  up 
every  available  item  from  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  Sara- 
toga, and  very  ably  weak  it  was.  How  should  it  be  other- 
wise ?  For  the  correspondent  works  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
tween dread  of  telling  too  much  and  offending  society, 
whose  favor  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  and  the  certainty 
that  dull  letters  will  insure  discharge.  In  vain  Bennett  and 
Croly  gave  injunctions,  "  Be  personal."  The  timidity  or  the 
penetration  of  their  force  was  at  fault,  and  they  were  either 
sharply  personal,  or  generalized  too  much  to  make  good  let- 
ters. The  veteran,  Kate  Field,  who  prides  herself  that  her 
Herald  editorials  once  hung  a  man  for  murder  against  strong 
influence  for  mercy,  has  gone  to  improve  the  state  of  morals 
and  society  in  Colorado,  in  hopes  to  place  a  few  shares  ad- 
vantageously in  silver  mines. 

Poor  Croly  could  give  her  points  in  that  business.  He  no 
longer  lounges  in  velvet  coat  as  chief  editor  of  a  rich  news- 
paper ;  the  bottom  fell  out  of  his  silver  mines,  and  he  is  at 
home,  sick,  nervous,  haggard,  and  assured  that  he  is  going 
to  die.  Mrs.  Croly  ("Jennie  June"),  industrious  as  ever, 
edits  and  writes  for  the  support  of  the  family,  as  usual.  She 
is  really  a  clever  woman,  who,  untrammeled  by  a  theoristic 
husband  and  the  social  ambitions  of  a  petty  New  York  cir- 
cle, would  find  herself  much  nearer  the  goal  of  her  ambi- 
tions now.  There  are  at  least  twenty-five  women  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  not  to  mention  five  hundred  who  propose 
to  themselves  to  become  the  centres  of  society  by  means  of 
their  wits,  forgetting  that  the  world  is  large.  Most  of  them 
make  the  same  mistake  in  throwing  away  quiet  friends,  who 
could  have  served  their  social  purpose  better  than  those  they 
courted  most.  It  is  no  shrewd  social  aspiiant  who  goes  by 
the  rule,  "  Use  people  while  they  serve  you,  and  then  throw 
them  away,"  for  you  may  never  know  when  you  may  want 
the  old  friends  again.  Croly  was  a  thorough-going  materi- 
alist in  his  social  relations.  Would  take  up  a  promising 
young  fellow,  or  a  celebrity,  dine  them,  paragraph  them 
five  times  a  week,  and,  at  the  slightest  social  obscura- 
tion, throw  them  aside  into  more  than  the  usual  oblivion. 
He  was  hard,  scheming,  ambitious,  but  he  never  saw  a  day 
ahead,  and  no  one  ever  could  trust  him  till  to-morrow. 

Newport,  August  9,  1883.  Sibylla. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  vigorous  old  fellow  in  Maine  who  had  lately  buried  his 
fourth  wife  was  accosted  by  an  acquaintance  who,  unaware 
of  his  bereavement,  asked  :  "  How  is  your  wife,  Cap'n  Plow- 
jogger  ?"  To  which  the  Cap'n  replied,  with  a  perfectly  grave 
face  :  "  Waal,  to  tell  ye  the  trewth,  I'm  kinder  out  of  wives 
just  naow." 

A  somewhat  fashionable  young  man  recently  entered  a 
railway  car  not  a  great  many  miles  from  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  passing  by  several  seats  containing  each  but  one 
male  occupant,  proceeded  to  where  a  young  lady  sat  alone, 
and  asked  her  if  the  vacant  seat  at  her  side  was  engaged. 
Answering  in  the  negative,  she  offered  him  the  inside  seat 
near  the  open  window,  which  he  graciously  accepted  ;  then 
quietly  picking  up  her  satchel,  she  left  him  to  his  own  re- 
flections and  sat  with  a  lady  behind  her.  The  young  man 
blushed  to  his  ears,  and  those  who  witnessed  his  discomfit- 
ure smiled  all  over  their  faces. 


A  rich  incident  of  life  is  related  by  the  Old  Orchard  Sea 
Shell,  where  a  verdant  youth,  wishing  to  show  his  newly 
married  wife  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  world, 
ordered  at  dinner  what  he  supposed  was  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  a  high-sounding  title,  but  small  in  price.  It  was  a  quart 
bottle  of  "  Hunyadi  Janos."  They  evidently  did  not  like  the 
flavor,  as  they  gave  one  of  the  gentlemen  clerks  of  the  house 
an  invitation  to  join  them  in  a  social  glass,  which  was  re- 
spectfully declined,  so  they  went  through  the  full  quart  by 
themselves.  Nothing  was  seen  of  the  young  couple  after 
they  left  the  dining-hall,  but  it  was  known  that  they  did  not 
extend  their  bridal  tour  that  night  as  intended.  A  message 
was  sent  to  their  friends  ahead  that  they  had  been  detained 
by  seasickness,  and  it  was  two  days  before  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  on  their  way. 

Ex-Senator  Thomas  J.  Creamer  tells  a  good  story  of  the 
palmy  days  when  the  Hon.  Paddy  Burns  was  a  deputy- 
sheriff.  He  was  frequently  detailed  to  take  convicted  pris- 
oners to  Sing  Sing  prison.  One  day,  as  he  approached  the 
entrance,  a  mild-mannered  prisoner  held  out  a  pair  of  small 
white  hands  chained  together  with  handcuffs.  "  Sheriff,"  he 
said,  in  pitiful  accents,  "  look  at  those  hands  ;  they  will  be 
no  good  in  the  quarries.  I'm  here  for  ten  years.  It'll  kill 
me  to  go  into  the  quarries.  You  might  as  well  put  a  titled 
lady  in  a  laundry."  "  Ah,  be  aisy,  now,"  said  Paddy  ;  "  you 
talk  so  much  you  twisht  the  eye  of  me."  "  I've  a  hundred- 
dollar  bill  in  my  vest  pocket,  and" "Whisper — whis- 
per," broke  in  Paddy,  with  sudden  interest.  "  It's  my  last 
hundred  dollars,"  the  prisoner  continued,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  and  it's  yours  if  you'll  only  keep  me  oat  of  the  quarries." 
"  What  can  ye  do,  now  ?  "  Paddy  inquired.  "  Any  light  work," 
was  the  reply ;  "  can't  you  get  me  something  easy  ? "  "  Well, 
now — I  don't  know.  Are  ye  handy  wid  a  pin?"  "Handy 
with  a  pen  ? "  repeated  the  captive,  with  sudden  energy. 
"  Heavens,  man,  I'm  too  handy.    That's  what  I'm  here  for." 


The  other  day  a  Michigan  Avenue  grocer  had  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  cocoanuts  piled  up  in  front  of  his  doors. 
To-days  he  hasn't  a  single  one.  The  other  day  he  thought 
he  thought  he  was  stuck  for  about  twenty-five  dollars.  To- 
day he  realizes  that  he  has  made  more  clear  profit  on  co- 
coanuts than  any  other  retailer  in  Detroit.  The  grocer  was 
reading  in  his  paper  about  some  one  down  East  who  smug- 
gled whisky  by  filling  cocoanuts  with  it,  and  he  finished  the 
article,  drew  down  his  left  eye,  and  called  out  to  his  clerk  : 
"Thomas  Jefferson  Bangs,  go  out  and  buy  me  a  gallon  of 
mean  whisky."  He  selected  six  or  eight  cocoanuts,  poured 
out  the  milk  and  refilled  them  with  whisky,  and  before  night 
they  were  sold  or  given  away.  At  seven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing an  employee  of  the  livery  stable  called  in  and  asked  : 
"Have  you  any  cocoanuts?"  "Yes,  a  few."  "I  want  to 
buy  ten  to  send  to  my  brother  in  the  country."  He  had 
scarcely  gone  when  a  woman  came  in  and  said  she  was 
hungry  for  cocoanut  pie,  and  she  took  six  of  the  nuts  along. 
Then  a  boy  came  and  bought  four,  and  before  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon  the  entire  lot  had  disappeared.  The  only 
purchaser  who  returned  was  a  colored  hotel-waiter,  who 
hung  around  for  a  spell  and  then  said  :  "  Dey  wasn't  nuffin 
but  milk  in  de  cokernut  I  bought."  "  NothiDg  but  milk,  you 
rascal  ! "  roared  the  grocer.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  Nature 
is  going  to  grow  a  big  nut  like  that  for  five  cents  and  fill  it 
with  kerosene  oil  to  boot  ?" — Free  Press. 


"  The  help  we  get  nowadays  don't  amount  to  shucks. 
Time  was  when  the  help  you  hired  in  haying  could  do  a  de- 
cent day's  work,  but  this  year  they're  wurs'n  ever."  Old 
Farmer  Smith  was  getting  in  hay  at  his  farm  in  a  suburban 
town,  and  had  two  or  three  new  men  at  work  with  him.  The 
old  man  continued  :  "  Tell  you  what  it  is  :  old  as  I  am,  I 
can  pack  more  hay  on  to  a  wagon  than  any  two  men  of  the 
present  day  can  fork  up."  "  Suppose  you  try  it,  old  man," 
suggested  one  of  the  men,  at  the  same  time  tipping  the  wink 
to  his  mate  on  the  opposite  side  to  "sock  it "  to  the  old  man. 
The  old  fellow  needed  no  second  invitation.  With  a  bound 
he  mounted  the  cart,  and  was  stowing  away  hay  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate.  Up  came  forkful  after  forkful,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  upon  the  other.  The  "  help  "  was  putting  in 
its  best  licks,  and  the  old  man  was  kept  squirming  around  in 
lively  style,  much  to  the  amusement  of  all  hands.  The 
"  help  "  was  rapidly  getting  tired ;  it  would  never  do  to  give 
up  and  allow  the  old  man  to  come  off  victorious.  Something 
must  be  done  at  once.  "  When  I  put  up  a  heavy  forkful  on. 
this  side,  give  him  all  you  can  lift  from  the  other  end,  and 
knock  him  out,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the  other,  in  an  un- 
dertone. The  plan  worked  well.  One  of  then  lifted  an  ex- 
traordinary big  forkful,  just  putting  it  upon  the  edge  of  the 
load,  and  while  the  old  man  was  leaning  over  endeavoring 
to  get  it  in  place,  the  fellow  on  the  other  side  threw  all  he 
could  lift  on  the  back  of  the  old  fellow,  which  of  course  up- 
set him,  and  sent  him  sprawling  to  the  ground.  "  Hello  I  what 
are  you  down  here  for?"  asked  No.  1,  endeavoring  as  well 
he  could  to  conceal  his  merriment.  Quick  as  a  flash  from 
the  old  man  the  answer  :  "  After  more  hay  ' "  ir.ver 

tired  the  "  help"  completely. 
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The  sympathy  of  every  intelligent,  just,  and  honorable 
man  is  with  the  labor  class.  For  the  purpose  of  this  writ- 
ing, we  define  the  "labor  class"  as  embracing  all  those  who 
work  with  their  muscle.  The  common  laborer,  the  mechanic, 
the  merchant  who  sells  at  retail  and  himself  attends  to  the 
details  of  his  trade,  the  clerk  who  aids  him,  the  contractor 
who  superintends  his  work,  the  manufacturer  and  skilled 
artisan  who  works  with  his  men.  the  farmer  and  farm  laborer 
the  sailor,  printer,  miner,  and  man  of  the  quarry  or  forest, 
toilers  along  our  wharves,  and  in  our  lumber  yards,  and 
foundries,  and  machine  shops — these  are  the  men  in  the  re- 
public upon  whom  its  destiny  rests.  These  men,  clothed 
w:th  the  privileges  and  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  form  the  foundation  of  everything  that  is  valuable 
in  social  or  political  life.  They  compose  the  great  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  this  government.  In  close  alliance  with 
them  are  a  class  of  moderate  wealth  and  partial  leisure,  who 
have,  as  a  rule,  grown  up  from  and  out  of  the  labor  class,  the 
sons  of  labor,  and  allied  to  it  by  every  association  of  former 
intimacy,  or  the  stronger  one  of  birth.  This,  the  middle 
class,  embraces  professional  men,  the  merchant  guild,  the 
railroad  builders,  the  bankers,  the  larger  farmers,  the  men  ol 
affairs,  and  the  retired  men  who  find  themselves  relieved 
from  engaging  in  business  pursuits,  and  who,  from  inheritance 
or  the  proceeds  of  their  own  successful  labors,  are  enabled 
to  enjoy  life  without  toil.  We  mention,  only  to  omit,  another 
class— scientific,  literary,  scholarly  men,  inventors,  philoso- 
phers, thinkers— small  in  numbers,  useful  beyond  valuation 
—who  live  a  life  apart  from  the  great  working  middle  class, 
but  are  of  infinite  use  to  it.  It  is  of  the  great  working  mid- 
dle class  we  write,  embracing  all,  from  the  skilled  medicine 
maa,  down  to  the  humblest  worker  with  pick  and  shovel.  Of 
the  part  which  fills  the  humblest  position— viz.,  those  who 
depend  upon  their  daily  wages  for  their  daily  bread,  who 
have  only  their  muscle  to  sell— these  we  claim  are  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  of  every  intelligent,  just,  and  honorable  man. 
The  man  who,  by  the  accident  of  life,  has  been  called  upon 
to  perform  the  hard,  manual  toil,  from  which  we  all  shrink, 
which  is  the  curse  of  primal  sin,  ought  to  be  recognized  as 
. J.  and  foundation,  and  corner  stone  of  the  whole 
al  and  social  fabric  which  law,  religion,  and  civ- 


ilization has  erected.  Without  him  there  is  nothing  above  ; 
without  his  toil  there  is  no  wealth  ;  without  his  continuing 
labor  wealth  is  useless  ;  without  him  there  would  be  no 
fields  to  cultivate,  for  nature  grows  but  vile  weeds  and  pois- 
onous fruits  ;  without  the  sailor,  the  ocean  would  be  a  turbu- 
lent and  impassable  terror  ;  without  Ihe  mechanic,  inven- 
tions would  be  but  shadows  of  the  mind  ;  without  the  hand 
upon  the  throttle  and  the  stoker  at  the  fire,  steam  would  have 
remained  an  unharnessed  steed  of  the  imagination  ;  without 
the  operator,  electricity  would  have  no  other  occupation  than 
that  of  eccentric  murder.  Government,  order,  civilization, 
religion,  philosophy,  are  all  the  creations  of  labor,  and  are 
all  dependent  upon  it  for  a  continuing  existence.  This  is  not 
an  attempt  at  fine  writing ;  we  do  not  intend  to  have  our 
statement  accepted  with  any  refinements  ;  but  it  is  the  dec- 
laration of  a  great,  pregnant,  living,  actual,  and  existing  fact. 
Except  for  labor  there  would  be  nothing  in  this  world  worth 
living  for  ;  and  except  for  the  labor  of  the  present  there 
would  be  none  living.  Let  labor  cease  for  twelve  hours,  and 
the  world  will  feel  the  shock.  Let  labor  cease  for  twelve 
days,  and  the  human  race  would  blanch  under  the  terror  of 
a  great  peril,  Let  labor  cease  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
world  is  leveled  to  a  common  despair.  Let  labor  cease  in 
San  Francisco  for  twelve  hours,  and  women  would  go  out  as 
mourners  into  our  streets.  Let  it  cease  for  twelve  days,  and 
San  Francisco  is  in  a  chaotic  frenzy.  Let  it  cease  for  twelve 
months,  and  it  would  become  a  scene  of  desolation. 


tween  them  brings  to  the  laboring  poor  inconveniences  and 
temporary  suffering.  Any  conflict  that  shall  occur  is  liable 
to  end  in  disaster  to  the  class  of  wealth.  Whenever  this  con- 
flict comes  it  will  equalize  conditions  by  the  leveling  process, 
which  tears  down  the  rich  and  does  not  build  up  the  poor. 
The  rich  will  be  overwhelmed  in  poverty  that  knows  not  how 
to  alleviate  its  distress  by  profitable  labor. 


Labor  is  neither  honorable  nor  dignified  ;  it  is  simply  in- 
dispensable. No  man  labors  willingly  at  common  physical 
labor.  Yet  this  is  the  indispensable  toil  which  makes  human 
existence  possible.  No  man  or  woman  who  works  for  wages 
would  not,  for  the  same  wages,  prefer  to  remain  idle.  No 
man  or  woman,  compelled  to  the  necessity  of  daily  toil  for 
daily  bread,  does  not  envy  the  man  or  woman  who  has,  by 
the  luck  of  birth  or  brains,  been  lifted  above  the  necessity  ot 
common  toil.  This  class  is  entitled  to  sympathy.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  a  sturdy,  independent,  rugged  class  that  spurns  the  idea 
of  sympathy,  and  demands  justice.  Justice  embodied  in  the 
formulas  of  "honest  wages  for  honest  work,"  "fair  compen- 
sation for  labor,"  "  limited  hours,"  "  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  recreation,"  and  "  such  compensation  for  labor  as  will 
justify  marriage  and  support  for  a  family."  In  this  republic, 
where  the  workingman  is  sovereign,  this  means  sufficient 
compensation  to  maintain  an  independent  home,  with  medi- 
cal attendance,  instruction  in  the  rudimentary  elements  of  an 
English  education,  decent  clothing,  nourishing  food,  the  op- 
portunity to  worship  God  and  to  take  the  Argonaut.  Less 
compensation  than  that  which  will  procure  these  essen- 
tials is  denial  of  justice  to  labor,  and  justifies  its  revolt. 
When  the  writer  or  orator  discourses  of  the  "  dignity  "  of 
labor,  and  exalts  it  as  something  altogether  lovely,  we  al- 
ways fancy  we  smell  the  demagogue  or  the  idler.  When, 
from  the  working  class,  there  steps  to  the  front  some  garru- 
lous, brainless  talker,  with  a  panacea  for  curing  or  alleviat- 
ing the  penalties  of  labor,  he  is  simply  endeavoring  to  find 
some  easier  mode  of  life  than  the  toilsome  labor  of  the 
pursuit  he  has  abandoned.  When  the  political  office-seeker 
prates  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of  the  oppression  of  capi- 
tal, denouncing  the  inequalities  of  life  as  something  which 
he  can  remedy,  it  simply  indicates  a  selfish  desire  to  lift  him- 
self from  out  the  class  that  toils  to  the  class  that  does  not. 
Whenever  anybo.\-,  !r-m  him  who  ministers  at  the  altar 
down  to  him  who  picks  crumbs  and  licks  sores  in  primary  pol- 
itics— anybody,  priest,  politician,  or  editor — writes,  or  talks, 
or  prays  in  the  direction  of  pretending  that  labor  is  anything 
other  than  a  cruel  necessity,  the  growth  of  conditions  as  old  as 
the  human  family,  we  think  him  a  fraud  and  sham.  Whether 
there  is  a  God,  and  whether  He,  for  a  wise  and  beneficent 
purpose,  created  first  the  devil,  and  then  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  then  man,  and  then  woman,  and  then  sin,  and  then  toil, 
are  theological  questions  outside  of  this  writing.  The  neces- 
sity of  labor  is  a  hard  fact  interwoven  into  the  existence  ot 
the  human  family  ;  the  majority  are  born  to  it,  the  minority 
have  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  it,  and,  if  there  is  any  point 
to  which  we  are  drifting  in  this  argument,  it  is  to  prove  that 
laborers  have  the  right  to  mitigate  the  burden  of  their  condi- 
tion of  poverty  and  toil  by  all  legal  methods  within  the  law, 
and  that  the  men  and  women  of  wealth,  and  luck,  and  leis- 
ure, who  do  not  sympathize  with  all  such  efforts,  are  heartless 
and  inhuman,  unsympathetic  and  unjust,  toward  the  unfortu- 
nate working  poor,  and  blind  as  eyeless  bats  in  sunless  cav- 
erns to  the  consequences  which  are  inevitable,  and  destruc- 
tive to  the  wealthy  and  property-accumulating  class.  Labor 
has  a  right  to  organize  for  its  defense  against  the  oppressive 
acts  of  those  who  employ  it.  It  has  a  right  to  go  into  politics 
to  secure  the  passage  of  just  labor  laws,  and  for  them  a  just  in- 
terpretation and  a  firm,  prompt  execution.  Laborers  compose 
a  majority  of  the  political  power  of  this  republic,  and  the  re- 
public has  for  its  cardinal  principle  the  "right  of  the  majority 
to  rale."  Wealth  has  no  greater  or  better  right  to  give  labor  an 
ill  reward  than  labor  has  to  take  wealth  without  working  for  it. 
There  is  a  mutual  dependence  and  interrelation  between  the 
class  of  wealth  and  the  class  of  toil,  which  makes  it  desirable 
for  the  class  which  toils  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
ne  class  which  does  not.     Any  conflict  that  shall  occur  be- 


The  only  organization  which  can  advance  the  interests  of 
the  labor  class  are  the  intelligent,  peaceful  efforts  within  the 
law  to  reform  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  about  it. 
Such  organization  and  effort  all  intelligent,  just,  and  humane 
persons  ought  to  encourage.  The  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies which  are  organized  by  demagogues  and  idlers,  by 
the  brainless  garrulous  fool  of  the  labor  family  ought  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  intelligent  of  the  labor  class.  As  be- 
tween Jay  Gould  and  the  telegraph  operators  the  sympathy 
of  every  prosperous,  brainy  business  man  and  man  of  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  with  the  working  side.  If  this  is  the  pre- 
liminary skirmish  between  the  belly  of  toil  and  the  bank  ac- 
count of  the  millionaire,  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  belly  win, 
in  order  to  defer  the  final  conflict,  when  united  bellies  will 
make  an  olla-podrida  of  bank  accounts  and  millionaires. 
When  wealth  learns  its  limitations  and  labor  learns  what  it 
must  not  do,  there  will  be  less  danger  than  there  is  now. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  a  labor  strike,  be  it  telegraph 
operator  or  Call  printer,  if  with  the  striker  there  is  sense, 
moderation,  and  peaceful  endeavor  within  the  law  to  secure 
fair  and  remunerative  compensation  for  honest  work,  it  has 
our  sympathy,  our  encouragement,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
its  success.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  as  we  understand,  num- 
ber in  this  country  eight  hundred  thousand  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, working,  male  members  of  the  age  and  qualifica- 
tion of  citizens.  This  is  a  formidable  power,  and,  if  it  can 
be  controlled  by  men  of  brains,  courage,  and  conscience,  be 
kept  free  from  party  complications,  and  be  directed  to  the 
intelligent  reform  of  labor  abuses,  it  will  deserve  to  so  extend 
its  numbers  and  its  influence  that  it  will  eventually  control 
the  country.  It  is  much  better  that  labor  should  be  on  top 
than  wealth.  If  either  is  to  rule,  better  labor  than  capital. 
Better  it  is  that  friendly  relations  should  exist  between  them 
than  that  either  should  gain  undue  power ;  and  better  that 
no  conflict  should  occur,  for  if  it  does,  at  the  ballot-box 
or  on  a  bloodier  field,  labor  will  and  ought  to  triumph. 


The  account  of  the  insult  to  this  country  by  the  German 
Minister  at  Mexico,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  has  inherent  evi- 
dence of  misrepresentation.  If  the  German  Minister  did 
not  raise  the  German  flag  upon  his  embassy,  it  may  have 
been  intentional  or  it  may  have  been  accidental ;  but,  in 
either  case,  the  American  Minister  had  no  business  to  inter- 
pret it  as  personal  to  himself.  If  he  so  treated  the  act,  he 
made  an  American  jackass  of  himself.  It  does  not  add  to 
the  dignity  of  our  country  that  its  representatives  to  foreign 
governments  go  about  with  a  chip  on  their  shoulders. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


The  Argonaut  is  a  "society  "  journal.  Does  it  not  keep  a 
weekly  log-book  of  the  movements  of  our  best  people,  when 
they  go  to  the  country  and  when  they  return,  when  they 
give  their  princely  banquets  and  their  magnificent  entertain- 
ments ?  Do  we  not  describe  the  frocks  and  jewels  of  the 
ladies,  give  menus,  describes  the  gorgeous  costumes,  call  the 
ladies  charming  and  the  children  lovely,  extol  the  liberality 
of  paterfamilias,  the  generous  hospitality  of  magnificent 
mansions,  write  up  equipages,  record  the  list  of  guests,  pry 
into  domestic  affairs,  and  announce  engagements  in  high 
life  ?  As  the  social  life  ebbs,  and  flows,  and  swells,  do  we 
not  keep  the  outside  proletariat,  the  common,  working, 
every-day  world,  advised  as  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
swells  ?  If  they  go  to  Monterey  or  Europe,  to  San  Andreas 
or  the  sea-side,  do  we  not  follow  them  ?  If  a  distinguished 
foreigner  comes  among  us,  do  we  not  give  his  title,  his  pedi- 
gree, and  his  estates — if  he  has  any?  Do  we  not  overlook 
the  bar  sinister  in  the  family  escutcheon,  and  the  mortgages 
and  post-obits  on  the  entailed  properties?  We  do.  The 
Call  does  it.  The  Examiner  does  it.  They  all  do  it.  Every 
royal  court  has  its  court  journal.  Every  city  has  its  society 
journal.  Everybody  likes  society  gossip.  The  ladies  like 
it.  The  gentlemen  like  it.  And,  curiously  enough,  they  all 
pretend  they  don't.  The  first  thing  the  fashionable  female 
does,  is  to  scrutinize  the  society  article^  The  good,  wise, 
dignified  materfamilias  reads  it.  The  daughters  of  the  fam- 
ily all  peruse  it,  line  by  line,  delighted  to  see  their  names, 
indignant  if  they  are  omitted,  overwhelmed  with  pleasure  if 
they  are  prominently  noticed  and  accurately  inventoried. 
The  husband  and  father  pooh-poohs  the  female  folly  which 
delights  in  such  things,  but  enjoys  it  all  the  same.  If  any 
one  thinks  the  fashionable  family  does  not  delight  in  a  well- 
written  description  of  their  entertainment,  let  them  witness 
the  old  gentleman's  indignation  if  his  wine  is  described  as 
"  the  best  Califoraian  "  ;  and  see  the  females  bounce,  from 
grandmother  down  to  the  baby  in  long  clothes,  if  Duchesse, 
Point,  or  Appliquc5  is  misdescribed  as  Spanish  or  Guipure, 
or  the  garnet  velvet  and  rabies  comes  out  crimson  silk  and 
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coral.  Not  only  do  the  fashionable  folk  themselves  en- 
joy the  society  article,  but  the  common  people  as  well — not 
only  Nob  Hill,  but  Tar  Flat.  When  the  aristocratic  man- 
sion is  thrown  open,  and  its  palatial  splendor  is  reflected 
from  Chinese  lanterns,  when  entrance  to  its  spacious  halls  is 
made  over  secondhand  velvet  carpet,  and  under  the  snowy 
canopy  of  ten-cent  cotton  drill,  eager-eyed  and  curious 
women  crowd  the  sidewalk.  And  when  the  Examiner,  and 
Call,  and  Chronicle  come  out  in  the  morning,  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  "  event,"  what  a  harvest  of  five-cent  pieces 
the  newsboys  gather  to  their  exchequers.  How  eagerly  does 
society  on  the  other  side  of  Market  Street  watch  the  Call  for 
descriptive  writing  of  picnic  and  excursion,  or  society  ball,  in 
which  its  plebeian  name  is  mentioned.  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  certain  great  propositions — viz.,  that  we  are  all  of  us, 
rich  and  poor,  fashionable  and  plain,  learned  and  unlearned, 
Noo  Hill  or  Tar  Flat,  descended  from  a  common  pair,  and 
have  common  instincts  and  aspirations.  It  proves,  also,  that 
everybody  is  vain  enough,  and  human  enough,  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  seeing  himself  favorably  and  pleasantly  noticed  in  a 
respectablejournal,  if  done  in  good  taste.  This  is  a  univer- 
sal fact,  and  only  cowards  deny  it.  Yes,  there  is  one  class 
who  would  rather  not  be  favorably  noticed,  and  would  rather 
never  see  their  names  in  print.     It  is  those  who  never  do. 

Not  only  does  the  society  department  of  journalism  fur- 
nish pleasurable  information  to  the  reading  community,  but 
it  cuts  a  larger  figure  in  bringing  about  important  social 
events.  It  promotes  various  industries.  It  makes  sons-in- 
law,  and  encourages  business.  Descriptions  of  entertain- 
ments, hops,  garden  parties,  kettle-drums,  receptions,  and 
marriages  in  high  life  contribute  to  all  kinds  of  business.  If 
they  were  not  described,  they  would  not  be  given.  If  they 
were  not  given,  where  would  the  dry  goods  and  jewel  mer- 
chant, the  fashionable  modiste,  the  hair-dresser  and  glove- 
maker,  the  compounder  of  ices,  confection,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  in  sugar-coated  starch,  find  employment  ?  Where 
the  fiddler  and  the  hackman  ?  What  would  the  young  soci- 
ety dude  do  with  himself?  What  would  the  young  lady  who 
loves  to  dance,  and  does  not  love  to  read,  do  in  the  long 
nights  of  winter  rain  ?  What  would  the  old  beaux  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  do  with  themselves  ?  When 
else  would  they  ever  taste  champagne,  and  how  else  keep 
themselves  supplied  with  cigars  ?  And  what  would  we  old 
ones  who  love  to  eat,  and  sneer  at  the  follies  of  younger  folk — 
because  they  are  younger — do  with  ourselves  if  the  velvet- 
lined  chariot  of  society  should  not  continue  to  move  along 
on  its  golden  wheels  ?  How  would  our  millionaires  find 
sons-in-law  for  their  girls  ?  And  this  brings  us  pat  up 
against  the  topic  of  which  we  proposed  to  treat  when  we  be- 
gan this  article.  We  approach  it  with  sensitive  sensibility. 
We  may  tread  on  corns,  upon  feet  that  kick.  It  is  always 
uncomfortable  and  dangerous  to  mention  names.  But,  in 
this  instance,  our  intentions  are  so  honorable  and  our  mo- 
tives so  pure,  and  there  is  so  real  and  practical  a  lesson  to 
be  drawn  from  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  "  sons-in- 
law,"  that  we  venture  along  the  thin  ice,  over  the  deep  water 
to  the  safe  position  of  the  shallow  reflections  we  shall  mod- 
estly submit. 

Sons-in-law  are  an  institution.  The  institution  is  as  old 
as  history,  as  broad  as  civilization,  as  enduring  as  time.  It 
is  coeval  with  the  primal  family.  Cain  went  to  the  land 
of  Nod  in  search  of  a  girl  whose  father  had  plenty  of 
land  and  herds.  Jacob  was  a  representative  son-in-law  of 
the  Patriarchial  period.  To  marry  gold  is  an  earlier  indus- 
try than  to  mine  it.  The  story  of  the  son-in-law  is  written 
upon  every  page  of  history,  diplomacy,  romance,  and  poetry. 
Every  girl  must  have  a  husband,  and  this  involves  a  son-in- 
law.  Sons-in-law  are  more  numerous  than  mothers-in-law. 
Mothers-in-law  have  suffered  in  their  good  names,  in  their 
fame,  and  in  their  reputation,  from  the  disagreements  which 
have  arisen  between  themselves  and  their  sons-in-law.  If, 
in  this  article,  we  shall  say  anything  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
the  professional  son-in-law,  let  it  be  carried  to  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  and  let  it  be  ip  part  compensation  for  the 
wrongs  he  has  perpetrated  upon  the  institution  of  mother- 
in-law.  There  are  sons-in-law  and  sons-in-law.  We  are 
not  writing  of  the  class  which  come  together  by  accident ;  not 
of  the  subdivision  of  young  people  of  the  common  middle- 
class  who  fall  in  love  ;  not  of  the  natural  matrimonial  con- 
tract which  comes  as  a  matter  of  course  to  young  people  in 
the  same  social  circle,  of  the  same  class,  of  the  same  associ- 
ations and  tastes  ;  not  of  the  poor  young  man  who,  in  the 
blind  folly  of  heedless  love,  weds  his  girl  and  takes  his  luck  ; 
nor  of  the  proud,  resolute,  high-principled  young  fellow  who, 
having  been  wounded  by  the  shaft  of  the  winged  god,  says  : 
"  I  have  health,  strength,  youth,  and  capacity  ;  I  will  win 
this  jewel  and  wear  it ;  I  will  keep  it  and  care  for  it,"  and 
into  whose  calculations  no  thought  enters  of  the  father's 
wealth,  or  of  future  inheritance  which  comes  from  the  grave  ; 
he  regards  the  moral,  mental,  physical  beauty  of  a  virtuous 
girl  as  things  too  precious  for  him  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
against  minted  coin,  or  printed  bonds,  or  houses,  or  lands, 
and  takes  her  for  his  other  better  half,  the  co-worker  of  his 
toil,  the  mother  of  his  children,  the  companion  of  his  years. 
We  have  in  mind  another  kind  of  young  gentleman.    He  is 


of  good  family — ancient,  honorable,  and  blue-blooded;  had 
an  uncle  in  Congress  ;  family  estates  were  lost  by  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  Bank  ;  was  rich  in  land  and  niggers 
before  the  war.  He  is  good-looking,  well-mannered,  polite, 
and  courteous.  He  dresses  well.  He  has  no  occupation, 
no  trade,  and  no  profession.  He  is  not  especially  bright. 
He  is  not  especially  ambitious.  He  loves  his  ease,  and  is 
not  too  proud  to  seek  in  a  marriage  of  wealth  the  gratifica- 
tion of  luxurious  indulgences  which  are  otherwise  unattaina- 
ble. This  young  gentleman  may  or  may  not  have  good 
principles  or  good  habits.  He  may  or  may  not  be  honora- 
ble ;  but  he  has  resolved  to  enter  the  glorious  army  of  sons- 
in-law,  and  he  looks  about  him  for  an  eligible  parti.  If  he 
is  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  has  the  aid  of  button,  braid,  or 
bullion  ;  if  he  has  a  title  ;  if  he  has  the  cooperation  of  his 
family,  or,  better,  of  his  church  ;  if,  in  going  abroad,  he  may 
bear  the  letters  of  introduction  from  parents  to  remembered 
associates  of  their  youth  ;  if  relatives  will  confederate  for 
his  advancement,  and  women  plot  for  his  success  ;  if  some 
honored  prelate  or  high  dignitary  of  the  church,  or  some 
honorable  politician,  will  give  him  endorsements,  and  some 
pawn-broking  Jew  will  advance  money  upon  expectations — 
the  thing  is  easy  and  practicable.  Mothers  do  these  things, 
while  the  head  of  the  family  is  engrossed  in  money-making. 
The  professional  son-in-law,  in  pursuit  of  his  victim,  fights 
shy  of  old  Pluto.  Their  fields  of  action  are  garden  parties, 
and  lawn-tennis  matches,  and  kettle  drums.  There  are 
matrimonial  bureaus  in  San  Francisco.  All  women  have 
the  intrigue  of  match-making.  The  professional  son-in-law 
gets  in  his  work  upon  the  girl,  and  then  old  Pluto,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  iron-fisted,  wakes  up  to  the  trap  and  rec- 
ognizes the  file  he  is  expected  to  gnaw.  The  campaign  is 
opened  by  the  mother  approaching  by  parallels.  From  the 
matrimonial  bureau  there  comes  an  enfilading  fire  ;  the  girl 
loads  torpedoes  with  tears  and  springs  them  at  unexpected 
moments.  The  expectant  son-in-law  is  reticent,  dignified, 
and  doth  protest.  The  society  journal  plays  its  part.  It 
hints  an  engagement.  Society  is  in  the  conspiracy  and  does 
its  part.  All  the  other  girls  help.  All  the  young  fellows 
help.  And,  finally,  old  Pluto  surrenders  in  order  that  his 
dinner,  his  cigar,  his  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  his  other  pleas- 
urable occupations  may  not  be  interrupted.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  that  a  rich  widow  falls  into  the  trap  herself. 


Now  we  are  going  to  reproduce  the  names  of  something 
more  than  fifty  of  the  daughters  of  our  wealthiest  people 
who  have  married  within  the  period  of  recent  years.    Ever 
so  many   of  these  young  girls  we  have  known  ;  graceful, 
beautiful,  highly  educated,  splendid  girls,  worthy  of  the  most 
honorable,    proud,   earnest,    intelligent,    and    ambitious    of 
young  men.     In  the  list  there  are  several — not  many — of 
the  kind  we  suggest ;  men  who  are  known  now,  and  will  be 
in  the  future,  not  as  the  "son-in-law  of  old  Pluto,"  but  by 
their  own  honored  names ;  men  who  will  carve  out  their 
roads  to  distinction,  who  have  not  been  spoiled  by  marrying 
rich  girls,  and  who  are  too  proud  to  live  an  idle  life  in  de- 
pendence upon  their  wives.  This  latter  kind  can  not  complain 
that  we  use  their  names,  for  are  they  not  of  society  ? — and 
have  they  not  been  heralded  and  written  up  in  the  society 
column  all  these  years  ?     If  there  are  any  among  them  who 
are  fortune-hunters,  who  are  professional  sons-in-law,  and 
who  are  now  living  at  the  apron-string,  and  who  are  too  in- 
competent, or  idle,  or  unambitious  to   cut  it,  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  it  is  not  our  fault.     Who  knows  but  that  some 
one  of  the  pampered  sons-in-law  may  read  this  article,  and 
be  fired  with  a  noble  purpose  ?    Who  knows  but  that  some 
of  our  proud  and  beautiful  unmarried  heiresses  may  read  this 
article,  and  ask  themselves  whether  the  trap  is  not  set  for 
them,  baited  with  some  well-mannered  dude,  and  whether 
they   had   not   better  yoke   themselves   with   some   brave- 
hearted  young  engineer,  whose  strong  hand  is  now  upon  the 
throttle-valve,  and  whom  she  can  aid  to  stoke  the  fires  of  life's 
rude  journey  ?     Perhaps  some  fond  mother  may  think  there 
are  other  and  higher  prizes  in  the  lottery  matrimonial  than 
come  with  fine  clothes  and  fine  manners.     Perhaps  some  of 
our   managing,  match  -  making   women   may  come   across 
names  of  those  they  have  aided  to  wreck  in  life's  voyage, 
and  in  the  future  keep  unclean  hands  out  of  matrimonial  in- 
trigue.   Perhaps  some  of  our  intense,  occupied,  busy,  money- 
making  men  and  millionaires  will  relax  their  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  give  more  time  to  theirfamilies,  cultivate  these  daughters 
they  have  raised,  and  make  them  feel  that  their  father,  in 
his  love,  and  care,  and  judgment,  is  nearer  to  them  than 
the  handsome  stranger  who  comes  hunting  them  as  game. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  out  of  these  more  than  fifty  named 
California  heiresses,  representing,  as  we  have  calculated,  a 
family  wealth  of  ninety-two  millions,  forty  of  them  have  been 
captured  by  "  gentlemen  from  the  South,"  and  only  one  has 
carried  her  fortune  and  her  love  to  the  home  of  a  Northern 
mar),  and  it  is  perhaps  with  some  pardonable  sectional  pride 
that  we  recognize  this  one  Northern  man  as  a  man  of  hon- 
orable position,  of  first  rank  among  intelligent  men,  a  lead- 
ing journalist,  and  one  not  likely  to  lose  his  personal  identity 
by  reason  of  his  marriage.    The  suggestion  may  not  be  an 
untimely  one,  in  this  connection,  that  the  professional  son- 
in-law  is  not  the  outcome  of  that  sturdy  independence  and 


personal  pride  which  belongs  to  Northern  institutions,  and 
which  is  the  growth  of  a  public  sentiment  that  places  a 
higher  value  on  wealth  and  honors  honestly  contended  for 
and  fairly  won  than  upon  wealth  inherited  or  married.  We 
might  throw  in  some  general  reflections  as  to  what  all  this 
society  business  is  worth,  if  out  of  it  comes  such  a  paltry  ex- 
hibit as  we  are  compelled  to  admit  our  married  schedule 
shows.  For,  as  we  look  over  it — passing  the  few  names  of 
most  exemplary,  honorable  men,  and  men  who  will  be  suc- 
cessful— it  is  but  a  sorry  lot  of  incompetents  ;  men  who 
will  do  well  if  they  do  not  squander  the  wealth  that  does 
not  belong  to  them,  and  do  not  wreck  the  trusting  hearts 
which  have  been  confided  to  them.  Who  among  them  are 
to  fill  the  places  of  their  wives'  fathers,  who  were,  almost 
without  exception,  men  of  brains  and  enterprise  ?  Who 
among  them  is  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  career,  and  crown 
it  with  success  ?  Who  among  the  list  are  to  found  families 
that  shall  be  honored  in  the  future  of  this  young  common- 
wealth of  ours  ?  Who  would  miss  them  in  this  busy  com- 
munity, or  what  great  enterprise  would  languish  if  the  dark- 
winged  messenger  should  draw  his  damp  wing  over  them 
and  wipe  them  out  and  blot  them  from  existence  ?  It  seems 
a  dreadful  pity  to  have  our  millionaires  so  hardly  dealt  with. 
We  are  awfully  fond  of  rich  men,  and  it  is  with  unfeigned 
sorrow  that  we  see  their  hard-earned  accumulations  entrusted 
to  the  professional  son-in-law.  We  are  afraid  the  race  of 
millionaires  who  have  only  daughters  to  inherit  their  fortunes 
is  likely  to  run  out  in  California,  and  that  their  names  will 
be  forgotten  in  the  coming  years.  We  are  afraid  that  when 
the  "old  man"  hands  in  his  checks  and  climbs  the  golden 
ladder,  his  son-in-law  will  not  successfully  call  the  turn.  We 
shall  fear  that  when  the  "  old  man  "  has  reached  the  golden 
shore  the  son-in-law  will  find  it  hard  work  to  keep  his  head 
up,  bobbing  in  the  stream  of  life  with  the  iron  pots  which 
are  afloat  with  him.  We  must  do  our  California  heiresses  the 
justice  to  say  that  but  few  of  them  have  been  caught  by  un- 
worthy foreigners,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  none  of  them  by 
men  of  spurious  titles  and  false  pretensions.  The  trap  has 
been  set  and  baited  several  times  with  crests  and  titles,  but 
generally  in  vain.  The  three  most  prominent  marriages  with 
English  gentlemen  have  been,  and  are,  exceptionally  prom- 
ising. In  order  to  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  printing  the  following  names  :  Murphy — 
Hill  (Southern);  Alden— McElrath  (Southern);  Tevis— 
Breckinridge  (Southern);  Larkin — Tams  (Southern) ;  Fried- 
lander — Bowie  (Southern);  Sharon — Newlands  (Southern); 
Eyre — Girvin  (English) ;  Crocker — Ashe  (Southern);  How- 
ard— Bowie  (Southern);  Coleman — May  (Southern);  Cole- 
man— May  (Southern);  Tallant — Brice (Southern);  Scowden 
— Lawlor  (Southern);  Hastings — Catherwood  (Southern); 
Sharon — Hesketh  (English)  ;  Martin — Phelps  (Southern)  ; 
Peters — Ashe  (Southern) ;  Hastings — Keys  (Southern);  Mc- 
Donald— Spencer  (Southern);  Belden — Gibson  (Southern); 
Parrott — Hayne  (Southern);  Glascock — Blow  (Southern); 
Haggin — McAfee  (Southern);  Parrott— Dick  (English); 
McMullin — Hays  (Southern);  Stewart — Fox  (Southern); 
Williams — Johnson  (Southern);  Ellis — Hickok  (Southern); 
Hamilton — Lane  (Southern);  McGary — Wilson  (Southern); 
Brannan — Schuylar  (Southern);  Greene — Pomeroy  (South- 
ern) ;  Lyons — Floyd  (Southern) ;  Giffin — Messer  (Southern) ; 
Brown — King  (Southern);  McKee — Mhoon  (Southern); 
Hay  ward — Rose  (Southern);  Murphy — Wolseley  (English) ; 
Friend — Miller  (Southern);  Maynard — Dixon  (Southern); 
Wilson — Murdock  (Southern);  Tevis — Blanding  (South- 
ern); Saloman — Oates  (Southern);  Brown — Spotts  (South- 
ern); Yount — Lamott  (Southern);  Donahue — Burke  (Irish); 
McCauley — Vansant  (Italian);  O'Brien — Payne  (Califor- 
nian);  Donahue — Parrott  (Californian);  Hawes — Robinson 
(Californian) ;  Sather — Brugarie  (French);  Crooks — Gon- 
zales (Spanish-Californian);   Mills — Reid  (Northern). 


This  question  has  its  serious  as  well  as  its  comical  side, 
for  we  can  think  of  nothing  more  tender  than  the  relation 
existing  between  a  daughter  and  her  father ;  the  active- 
brained,  successful  man  of  affairs ;  one  who  has  clambered  up 
from  the  lower  valleys  of  humble  life,  over  rugged,  sharp, 
and  stony  ways,  to  the  summit  of  success,  has  denied  him- 
self ease  and  luxury,  has  toiled,  and  worked,  and  saved  to 
accumulate  a  fortune,  has  reared  a  girl  around  whom  the 
affections  of  his  heart  have  entwined  themselves,  till  she  has 
come  to  an  age  when  she  can  be  his  companion,  his  associ- 
ate, and  friend.  The  relations  between  an  intelligent  father 
and  his  daughter  are  the  nearest  and  tenderest  that  exist. 
The  father  quarrels  with  his  boys.  They  spend  his  money 
and  wound  his  pride.  But  never  with  his  daughter.  She 
plays  him,  coaxes  him  when  cross,  pets  and  loves  him, 
and  by  her  blandishments  melts  the  steel  clasps  which 
lock  his  pocket-book,  and  then,  just  when  she  has  grown  to 
become  his  companion,  a  trap  is  set  for  her,  and  she  is 
caught.  And  here  comes  in  the  pathetic  part :  Old  Pluto  and 
the  Son-in-law  ;  grim  old  Fortunalus  and  the  Dude — the 
young,  blooming  dude,  with  his  parted  hair,  his  close-fitting 
trousers,  his  eye-glass,  and  cane,  living  on  an  allowance, 
raising  children,  and  waiting,  not  gracefully  nor  pati" 
old  Pluto  to  die,  and  give  him  the  swing.  We  she  - 
we  close  our  reflections  with  a  sigh. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


KNOCKED     SILLY. 


'  Flaneur "  tells  how  Sullivan  Punished  Slade  in  the  Lale  Match. 


The  San  Francisco  clubman  who  stood  up  in  front  of 
Slade  when  the  Maori  "  terror  "  arrived  from  Australia  got 
away  with  Mace's  pupil  without  much  difficulty.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name  of  your  boxer,  but  his  encounter  with  Slade 
threw  the  first  damper  over  the  tetter's  bounding  fame  in 
America,  and  from  that  time  sporting  men  of  the  more 
thoughtful  sort  looked  upon  Slade  as  an  overrated  man. 
Sullivan  proved  this  on  Monday  night.  The  fact  is,  Slade 
is  mush  and  meal,  and  has  no  more  grit  than  a  lamb. 

New  York  never  turned  out  a  bigger  crowd  than  attended 
the  sparring-match  on  Monday  night.  It  was  a  repetition  of 
former  crowds,  except  that  there  were  more  people  present 
of  various  kinds  than  had  assembled  at  any  other  contest, 
and  that  the  enthusiasm  was  relatively  greater.  Bruisers 
came  from  all  the  surrounding  cities,  and  professional  and 
business  men  who  are  living  out  of  town  made  it  a  point  to 
stop  over  one  night  so  as  to  visit  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  people  present, 
and  as  no  ticket  sold  for  less  than  one  dollar,  and  the  ma- 
jority at  two  dollars,  the  winnings  of  Sullivan,  it  will  be  read- 
ily seen,  were  extremely  satisfactory.  Nobody  expected  to 
see  Sullivan  knock  the  Maori  out. 

The  schedule  of  the  fight  was  that  the  men  should  have  a 
scientific  sparring  contest  to  see  which  was  the  better  man, 
and  although  a  great  many  people  held  a  small  opinion  of 
Slade,  they  still  thought  that  he  had  some  bottom  to  him, 
and  that  the  science  which  has  been  so  laboriously  imparted 
to  him  by  Jem  Mace  would  show  to  good  advantage  in  his 
contest  with  the  Boston  slugger.  When  he  stood  up  before 
the  crowd,  however,  men  who  had  bet  on  him  felt  anxious. 
He  is  as  fat  and  flabby  as  a  pig.  Only  one  man  in  all  that 
crowd  was  positive  that  Sullivan  would  knock  him  out,  and 
that  man  was  Sullivan  himself.  Before  the  fight  commenced 
Sullivan  telegraphed  to  both  his  father  and  his  wife's  sister, 
in  Boston,  that  he  had  knocked  his  opponent  silly. 

Both  the  men  were  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  were  sponged 
and  rubbed  exactly  as  though  entering  a  bare-knuckle  prize- 
fight. Sullivan  looked  as  clean  and  sleek  as  a  race-horse. 
He  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds.  He 
never  stepped  into  the  ring  at  lower  weight.  He  was  a  per- 
fect model  of  manly  beauty.  The  muscles  stood  out  all  over 
him  in  clean,  well  defined  furrows,  and  his  skin  was  clear  as 
a  woman's.  Slade  was  beefy.  He  weighed  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  and  looked  flabby  and  full.  He  didn't 
look  at  Sullivan  when  he  came  into  the  ring,  but  sat  in  a 
corner,  and  gazed  with  some  nervousness  over  the  multitude 
of  shouting  and  bellowing  spectators.  Meanwhile,  Sullivan 
sat  with  his  head  thrust  forward,  and  glowered  upon  the 
Maori  with  a  fierce  and  brutal  expression.  Slade's  face 
looked  weak  and  undecided  ;  Sullivan's  was  a  picture  of 
brutal  ferocity.  The  men's  hands  were  forced  into  gloves 
which  were  so  small  as  to  be  almost  caricatures  of  ordinary 
boxing-gloves.  These  gloves  were  firmly  lied  on  their  wrists, 
and  they  stood  up  before  one  another,  and  moved  about 
warily.  To  the  practiced  eye,  Sullivan  was  a  sure  winner 
from  this  time  on,  though  Slade  was  much  the  larger  man 
of  the  two.  He  was  bigger  than  Sullivan  every  way,  and 
moved  mote  quickly  on  his  feet. 

They  sparred  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  Slade  got  in 
a  blow  on  Sullivan's  nose  which  made  the  champion  blink 
for  a  minute.  Then  Sullivan's  chin  went  forward,  his  lips 
closed,  and  his  brow  contracted.  He  slowly  edged  his  right 
foot  in  on  Slade,  who  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  that 
was  akin  to  fear.  Suddenly  Sullivan's  left  arm  went  out  fol- 
lowed by  his  right.  There  was  a  brisk  encounter  and  ex- 
change of  light  taps,  and  then  the  Boston  champion  fell 
upon  the  Maori  like  a  whirlwind.  His  fists  rained  down  on 
the  face  and  neck  of  the  half-breed  like  a  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  blows  from  a  trip-hammer.  Slade's  science  was 
of  as  little  use  to  him  then  as  a  feather  would  have  been. 

He  put  up  his  hands,  and  tried  to  ward  off  the  terrible 
blows  that  knocked  his  head  around  as  though  it  was  made 
of  putty,  and  finally  it  forced  him  down  upon  his  knees. 
With  a  mighty  effort  the  half-breed  giant  got  to  his  feet 
again,  but  once  more  the  pitiless  blows  of  the  Boston  cham- 
pion rained  down  upon  his  face  and  neck,  until  he  was 
knocked  over  on  his  side,  where  he  lay  like  like  a  stunned  ox. 
As  he  got  up  again,  Sullivan  drew  back  his  right  arm  with  a 
swinging,  all-round  blow,  caught  the  dazed  and  bewildered 
Australian  giant  just  behind  the  ear,  and  knocked  him,  like 
a  sky-rocket,  through  the  ropes.  The  great  body  of  Slade 
went  over  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and  he  fell  on  his  back 
on  the  floor  below,  with  a  thud  that  resounded  through  the 
entire  building.  Everybody  yelled  : 
"Slade  is  killed!" 

The  twenty-four-foot  platform  on  which  the  two  men 
fought  is  elevated  to  a  height  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  Slade's  fall  must  have  been  a  severe  one. 
He  scrambled  confusedly  to  his  feet,  staggered  around  the 
ring  to  a  point  where  the  steps  lead  up  to  the  stage,  and 
climbed  again  to  the  rope  enclosure.  He  had  no  sooner  got 
there,  than  Sullivan  approached  him  with  the  same  dogged 
and  persevering  look,  except  that  the  champion  now  wore  a 
condescending  smile  as  he  gently  put  out  his  left  hand  as  a 
feeler.  The  Maori  was  decidedly  frightened.  He  had  met 
many  men  ;  he  had  been  taught  by  one  of  the  foremost  pugil- 
ists of  the  world,  and  he  trained  for  many  weeks  under 
skillful  advice.  He  was  bigger  than  his  opponent,  and  he 
thought  that  he  was  stronger  ;  but  he  could  no  more  stand 
up  before  the  American  champion  than  he  could  fly  over  the 
roof  of  the  Garden.  He  had  not  the  sprit  that  young  Char- 
ley Mitchell  had,  by  any  means.  Mitchell  was  knocked 
down  and  battered  to  the  floor,  but  he  rose  every  time,  and 
faced  the  champion  with  undaunted  spirit,  though  he  was 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  dazed  by  the  terrific  pun- 
ishment he  received.  But  the  Maori  was  terrified  in  the  first 
round. 

As  he  came  up  on  the  stage  after  his  fall,  and  Sullivan 
edged  toward  him  with  a  wicked  smile  and  set  teeth,  Slade 
retreated  from  him  all  around  the  platform  twice.  Then  he 
suddenly  made  a  stand  and  got  in  a  body  blow  on  Sullivan. 
.--.  ■/.•oment  later  the  champion's  right  hand  slung  toward 
hde.  The  Australian  instinctively  turned  his  head  iway 
irom  it    As  he  turned  his  head  he  left  his  guard  open,  and, 


before  he  knew  what  was  going  on,  Sullivan  had  whirled 
around  and  got  his  left  arm  into  play.  The  result  was  that 
his  left  fist  swung  aroung  exactly  as  the  tight  had  done,  and 
it  caught  Slade  full  in  the  face,  as  he  turned  away.  It  stag- 
gered the  Maori,  and  his  hands  dropped  for  a  minute  to  his 
side  as  he  reeled  away,  but  he  had  not  turned  half  a  step  be- 
fore Sullivan  came  down  with  one  blow  after  another  on  the 
side  of  his  head  till  he  beat  him  to  earth.  Slade  rose  slowly 
and  stiffly  to  his  feet,  and  retreated  to  his  corner.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  referee  and  time-keeper  could  keep 
Sullivan  from  following  him  there. 

When  Slade  got  up  in  front  of  the  champion  again  the 
spectators  were  moved  to  pity.  One  eye  was  swelled  tight, 
and  the  whole  lower  part  of  his  face,  where  Sullivan  had 
given  him  the  left-handed  blow,  was  of  a  dead,  bluish  color, 
the  blood  was  trickling  down  from  his  nose  and  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  the  remaining  eye  was  bloodshot  and  un- 
steady. Urged  by  his  trainers  and  the  taunts  of  the  crowd, 
he  staggered  up  in  front  of  Sullivan.  The  champion's  smile 
had  now  become  a  contemptuous  grin,  and  he  sprang  upon 
the  exhausted  and  battered  Maori  as  a  cat  does  upon  a  mouse. 
He  fought  him  down  to  the  floor  again  and  again,  until  the 
Australian  fell  limply  against  the  ropes  and  gasped  for  breath, 
while  he  held  his  hands  up  supplicatingly.  Then  the  police 
jumped  in  and  stopped  the  fight.     It  was  certainly  time. 

Sullivan  has  proved  again  that  he  is  the  hardest  hitter  of 
the  age.  Still  there  are  fools  who  doubt  it,  and  say  that  he 
is  only  a  man  of  circumstance.  He  has  knocked  out  the 
best  men  that  America,  England,  and  Australia  could  pro- 
duce, and  let  it  be  observed  he  has  not  knocked  them  out 
with  his  bare  fist,  but  with  soft  gloves,  and  in  three  rounds 
on  every  occasion.  Had  Sullivan  had  his  bare  fists  in  a  con- 
test with  "Tug"  Wilson,  Charley  Mitchell,  or  the  Maori 
giant,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  have  killed  one  of 
his  opponents.  The  match  was  the  society  event  of  mid- 
summer. Isaac  Bell,  Lord  Mandeville,  Richard  Mortimer, 
Fred.  May,  Frederick  Gebhardt,  and  a  number  of  other  so- 
ciety men  of  Newport,  came  to  New  York  in  a  special  train 
to  attend  the  match.  There  were  also  delegates  from  Long 
Branch  and  Saratoga,  and,  when  the  fight  was  over,  they  all 
retired  to  Delmonico's  and  the  Hoffman  House,  and  there 
was  a  summer  reunion  among  men  who  had  not  met  each 
other  since  the  summer  season  began. 

Broad  grins  of  satisfaction  and  chuckles  of  delight  passed 
over  the  faces  of  a  considerable  number  of  New  York  man- 
agers when  they  saw  by  a  cable  dispatch  in  the  papers  that 
Lillian  Russell  had  been  enjoined  from  singing  in  London. 
Lillian's  contracts  for  singing  in  New  York  were  as  plenty  as 
the  commercial  paper  of  the  late  Mr.  Micawber  in  the  coun- 
try where  Miss  Lillian  finds  it  impossible  to  evade  the  law. 
Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Standard  Theatre  in  New  York,  is  the 
man  who  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  airy,  fairy 
Lillian  from  performing  anywhere  in  the  British  territory, 
and  an  injunction  has  been  granted.  Miss  Russell's  engage- 
ment at  the  Savoy  Theatre  has  been  canceled,  and  she  can 
not  sing  again  in  England.  So  we  are  likely  to  have  Lillian 
back  again  upon  our  hands.  I  can  imagine  the  state  of 
mind  the  sweet  singer  is  in  ;  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
Ike  Solomons  has  had  anything  but  a  glorious  time  since  the 
injunction  was  granted.  Miss  Russell's  de'but  was  not  a  glit- 
tering success,  and  she  probably  realizes  the  force  of  that 
beautiful  old  remark,  "  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 
A  well-known  theatrical  man,  who  last  year  had  a  quarrel 
with  Henry  E.  Abbey,  stopped  me  in  the  street  yesterday, 
and  said : 

"  I  supposed  you  noticed  that  piece  of  news  Abbey  had 
sent  over  the  cable  by  the  Associated  Press  in  London?" 
I  pleaded  my  ignorance,  and  he  said  : 
"  I  see  you  ain't  on  to  it.  It  is  the  worst  case  of  a  dead 
open-and-shut  thing  for  Hen.  Abbey  that  I  ever  saw.  Yes- 
terday every  paper  in  New  York  had  an  account  of  a  protest 
by  Americans  against  the  refusal  of  Minister  Lowell  in  Lon- 
don to  preside  at  the  Fourth  of  July  banquet.  It  seems  it 
had  been  customary  for  many  years  to  have  an  anniversary 
dinner  on  the  Fourth,  and  it  has  always  been  presided  over 
by  the  American  Minister  in  London.  This  year  Lowell 
positively  refused  to  attend  the  dinner,  because  he  had  al- 
ready accepted  an  invitation  to  preside  over  one  of  the  tables 
at  the  Irving  banquet.  Let  it  be  observed,"  said  my  friend, 
impressively  pounding  on  my  shoulder,  "that  Henry  E. 
Abbey  is  at  present  behind  Irving.  However,  a  number  of 
so-called  American  citizens  met  in  London,  and  passed  a 
resolution,  in  which  <:hey  said  :  '  We  have  learned  with  re- 
gret and  deep  humiliation  that  the  customary  dinner  held  in 
London  in  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  inde- 
pendence has  been  dispensed  with  on  account  of  the  refusal 
of  the  American  Minister  to  take  part  in  the  same,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  to  attend  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Henry 
Irving.'  Then  the  committee  of  Americans  deplored  and 
condemned  the  action  of  the  American  Minister  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  took  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  before  long 
the  United  States  would  have  a  representative  in  London 
who  would  understand  that  his  duty  to  the  American  nation 
was  paramount  to  his  duty  as  an  advertisement  for  a  theat- 
rical manager. 

"  And  who,"  yelled  my  friend  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
striking  an  attitude  closely  resembling  that  of  Ajax  defying 
the  lightning  ;  "  who,  I  say,  are  the  men  who  signed  this 
protest  ?  Harry  Marks,  an  alleged  journalist,  who  has  done 
considerable  work  for  Abbey  in  New  York  ?  Townsend 
Percy,  a  theatrical  manager,  who  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  Abbey  for  years  ;  Charles  A.  Lane,  a  well-known 
theatrical  deadhead.  Judah  Hart,  another  of  the  same  kind, 
and  Charles  B.  Stephens,  an  alleged  theatrical  man.  Doesn't 
this  prove  that  the  whole  protest — dinner  and  everything 
else — was  gotten  up  by  Henry  E.  Abbey,  to  advertise  Irv- 
ing ?  If  it  doesn't,  then  I  don't  know  Abbey,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly time  I  did.  All  the  same,  it  is  a  scandalous  thing  that 
the  good  name  of  our  nation,  and  her  chosen  representatives, 
should  be  lugged  into  this  race  of  Abbey  for  fame  and  gold." 
My  friend  put  his  hand  in  his  breast,  and  walked  off  in 
high  and  virtuous  indignation.  I  do  not  know  the  other 
men  he  speaks  of,  but  certainly  Percy  and  Marks  are  as  he 
describes  them.  Still  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rest  of  the 
story  is  true.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  August  9,  1883. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Victorian  Review  for  July  contains  among  other  papers  :  "  The 
Subterraneous  and  Surface  Water  Wealth  of  Australia."  by  John  Usher, 
C.  E.  ;  "District  High  Schools  in  New  Zealand."  by  W.  H.  O.  Smea- 
ton  ;  "Alexander  Hamilton  :  a  studv,"  by  H.  E.  Kenny  ;  "  The  Ego- 
tism of  Wordsworth,"  by  J.  F.  Perrin  ;  "  Polynesian  Origins,"  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Macdonald ;  "The  Musical  Public."  by  Alfred  Plumpton  ; 
"The  Literary  Style  of  the  Century,"  by  John  Wislter;  "Emerson  on 
the  'Over-Soul,'"  by  |.    H.   Dawe ;    and  "Home  Rule,"   by  Henry 

Bournes  Higgins,  M.  A. Recreation,  a  weekly  journal  published 

in  Los  Angeles,  is  attaining  a  very  good  circulation  in  that  locality,  and 
brings  into  prominence  much  literary  talent  hitherto  hidden. 


Wilkie  Collins,  in  a  recent  most  interesting  letter  to  a  friend  in  New 
York  (Mr.  William  Winter),  says:  "This  new  book,  'Heart  and 
Science,'  so  mercilessly  excited  me  that  I  went  on  writing  week  after 
week  without  a  day's  interval  of  rest.  Rest  was  impossible.  I  made  a 
desperate  effort ;  rushed  to  the  sea  ;  went  sailing  and  fishing  ;  and  was 
writing  my  book  all  the  time  '  in  my  head.'  as  the  children  say.  The 
one  wise  course  was  to  go  back  to  my  desk  and  empty  my  bead, 
and  then  rest.  My  nerves  are  too  much  shaken  for  traveling.  An 
arm-chair  and  a  cigar,  and  a  hundred  and  fiftieth  reading  of  the  glorious 
Walter  Scott  (king,  emperor,  president,  and  God  Almighty  of  novelists) 
— there  is  the  regimen  which  is  doing  me  good.  All  the  other  novel- 
writers  I  can  read,  while  I  am  at  work  myself.  If  I  only  look  at  '  The 
Antiquary,'  or  'Old  Mortality,'  I  am  crushed  by  the  sense  of  my  own 
littleness,  and  there  is  no  work  possible  for  me  on  that  day.  .  .  . 
You  know  Anthony  Trollope,  of  course.  His  immeasurable  energies 
had  a  bewildering  effect  on  mv  invalid  constitution.  To  me  he  was  an 
incarnated  gale  of  wind.  He  blew  off  my  hat ;  he  turned  my  umbrella 
inside  out.  Joking  apart,  as  good  and  stanch  a  friend  as  ever  lived, 
and,  to  my  mind,  a  great  loss  to  novel-readers.  Call  his  standard  as  a 
workman  what  you  will,  he  was  always  equal  to  it.  Never,  in  any 
marked  degree,  either  above  or  below  his  own  level.  In  that  respect 
alone  a  remarkable  writer,  surely.  If  he  had  lived  five  years  longer  he 
would  have  written  fifteen  more  thoroughly  readable  works  of  fiction. 
A  loss — a  serious  loss,  I  say  again." 


Announcements  :  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co  will  not  be  able  to  publish 
their  De  Long  book  until  the  fall,  as  there  has  been  unavoidable  delay 

in  getting  the  illustrations  ready.' Grace  Greenwood  (Mrs.  Lippin- 

cott),  who  is  now  in  London,  is  engaged  on  a  biography  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria for  the  use  of  American  children. Mrs.  M.  J.  Pitman  (Mar- 
gery Deane)  has  recovered  from  an  annoying  impairment  of  eyesight, 

and  has  resumed  literary  work. James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  announce 

that  they  have  in  press  a  new  novel  by  H.   C.    Bunner,   and   Messrs. 

Roberts  Brothers  a  society  novel. Sir  Arthur  Gordon  has  brought 

back  from  Fiji  a  quantity  of  material  regarding  the  habits,  folk-lore 
etc.,  of  the  islanders.     A  valuable  book  will  probably  be  the  result. 

The  Reverend  Phillips  Brooks  has  in  the  press  of  Macmillan  & 

Co.  a  volume  of  "  Sermons  Preached  in  English  Churches,"  which  will 
be  published  in  September. The  Reverend  H.  R.  Haweis  of  Lon- 
don is  preparing  a  companion  volume  to  his  "  Music  and  Morals," 
entitled  "  My  Musical  Life,"  which  will  in  great  part  consist  of  personal 

reminiscences  of  famous  composers. Seymour  Hayden's  paper  on 

"The  Relative  Claims  of  Etching  and  Engraving  to  Rank  as  Arts  and 
to  be  Represented  as  Such  in  the  Royal  Academy  "  has  received  a  sil- 
ver medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts. Messrs.  Appleton  have  se- 
lected as  a  title  for  a  little  paper-covered  volume  Punch's  advice  to  those 
about  to  marry — "Don't."  This  "  Don't"  is  "a  manual  of  impropri- 
eties and  mistakes  in  conduct  and  speech  that  should  be  avoided."  An- 
other volume  in  the  series  will  be  "  English  as  She  is  Wrote,"  contain- 
ing examples  of  amusing  blunders  in  composition. Grace  Darling 

has  found  a  biographer  in  a  certain  Eva  Hope,  whose  sketch  of  the 
famous  life-saver,  illustrated  with  several  spirited  wood-cuts  in  tints,  will 

be  published  by  Mr.   Whittaker. Mr.    Hoskins,  who  engraved 

Dora's  illustration  of  a  line  from  Poe.  which  is  to  appear  as  the  frontis- 
piece in  the  September  Harper' s,  took  one  of  the  prizes  at  the  last  Salon. 
The  highest  prize  was  paid  to  Charles  Baude,  who  engraved  the  head 

of  Washington  Irving  for  the  same  magazine  a  few  months  since. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  thinking  of  writing  a  history  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  been  col- 
lecting material  for  the  work  for  forty  years  past.  Mr.  Hale  will  write 
the  chapter  on  the  discovery  of  California  for  a  forthcoming  history  of 
the  United  States. 


A  bee  often  meets  with  reverses,  but  as  a  rule  he  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  end. 


For  several  years  George  Ticknor  Curtis  has  been  at  work  on  a  "  Life 
of  James  Buchanan,"  fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  completed,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  containing  nearly  four- 
teen hundred  pages  of  history.  Born  in  1791,  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  in  1S14,  and  sent  to  Congress  in  1820,  Buchanan 
continued  in  a  public  career  for  fifty  years.  During  this  time  he  was 
connected  with  every  movement  in  the  political  struggles  of  that  stormy 
period.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  national 
bank  question.  Then  the  low  muttering  of  the  slavery  question  began 
to  arise.  There  was  a  slight  lull  during  the  Mexican  war.  But  soon 
the  tempest  gathered  strength,  and  burst  with  a  clap  of  thunder  while 
Buchanan  himself  was  seated  in  the  executive  chair.  His  cherished 
wish  was  to  be  considered  a  statesmen,  and  Mr.  Curtis's  biography  has 
been  written  to  prove  him  one  ;  but  he  can  never  rise  above  the  desig- 
nation of  a  party  manipulator,  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  He  was  the 
very  expression  of  weakness,  and  his  blunders  may  hardly  be  consid- 
ered other  than  acts  of  treachery.  Five  years  before  the  war  he  sowed 
the  terrible  seeds  of  secession  in  his  inaugural  speech.  He  warned  the 
North  that  if  it  did  not  accede  to  the  strenuous  measures  which  the 
Southern  fire-eaters  demanded,  it  would  meet  with  "  revolutionary  re- 
sistance." "  Let  them  repeal  their  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  en- 
actments. Unless  this  be  done  without  unnecessary  delay,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  save  the  Union."  Having  fanned  the  flames,  his  administra- 
tion was  one  long  menace  to  the  North.  Openly  he  professed  a  desire 
to  save  the  Union,  and  under  this  guise  he  feebly  besought  Congress, 
even  up  to  the  very  crisis  of  secession,  to  pass  "measures  of  concilia- 
tion. "  He  had  foretold  the  rebellion,  but  did  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
When  prompt  measures,  and  the  judicious  use  of  five  thousand  troops, 
might  have  effectively  suppressed  the  incipient  uprising,  he  quietly  sent 
messages  to  Congress  urging  "conciliation,"  while  Southern  traitors 
on  every  hand  were  tightening  their  grasp  about  the  government,  seiz- 
ing forts  and  arsenals,  and  stealing  men-of-war  and  government  navy- 
yards.  In  reality,  he  was  the  tool  of  a  huge  band  of  conspirators, 
who  flourished  their  threatening  weapons  at  the  North  until  the  South 
was  ablaze  with  unrestrained  fury.  Aside  from  the  unsuccessful  and  un- 
ingenious  delense,  Mr.  Curtis  has  produced  a  very  readable  memoir,  and 
the  work  shows,  on  every  page,  the  labor  of  an  accomplished  historian. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


A  curious  story  comes  from  Cleveland  in  regard  to  the  anonymous 
novel,  "  The  Bread-winners,"  begun  in  the  August  Century.  The 
MS.  of  the  story  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  desk  of  the  late 
Leonard  Case,  of  that  city,  the  bachelor  millionaire,  and  munificent 
founder  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  He  was  a  man  of 
amiable  character,  of  fine  culture,  and  of  remarkable  natural  abilities, 
but  his  life  was  so  clouded  by  constant  ill-health,  and  by  a  singular 
constitutional  shyness,  that  his  talents  were  unknown  even  to  his  own 
townspeople,  and  hardly  appreciated  by  his  few  intimate  friends.  He 
wrote  poems,  sketches,  and  tales  for  his  own  amusement,  rarely  pub- 
lishing anything  but  an  occasional  mathematical  paper  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  MS.  of  "  The  Bread-win- 
ners "  was  found  shortly  after  his  death,  several  years  ago,  in  a  mass  of 
other  documents,  and  only  recently  examined  by  his  friends  and  execu- 
tors. It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  competent  editor,  and  prepared 
for  the  press,  and  then  submitted  to  Mr.  Gilder,  of  The  Century,  who 
at  once  accepted  it  for  publication  in  his  magazine,  declaring  it  one  of 
the  strongest  stories  which  had  ever  come  into  his  bands.  The  per- 
sonages are  rather  thinly  veiled  portraits  of  Mr.  Case's  friends — the 
hero  being  generally  recognized  as  Colonel  William  H.  Harris,  a  retired 
army  officer,  whose  house  and  grounds  are  accurately  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  novel 
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NEBULAE. 


By  Robert  J.  Bnrdette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut, 

Halleck,  the  poet,  wrote  :  "  The  monarch  fears  a  printer's 
frown."  We  don't  believe  the  monarch  cares  a  copper  cent 
for  the  printer's  frown.  It  is  the  printer's  weakness  for 
spelling  "  slave  "  with  a  /,  and  "  kissed  "  with  a  u,  that  wor- 
ries the  monarch  along  about  publication  day. 


A  clock  doesn't  strike  for  more  pay,  but  for  more  time. 


In  making  excavations  for  a  building  in  New  Orleans,  the 
remains  of  a  boat  about  eighty  feet  long  were  found  about 
ten  feet  below  the  surface.  This  proves  that  the  American 
navy  was  just  about  as  seaworthy  at  the  time  of  the  flood  as 
it  is  to-day. 

Rev.  Mr.  Houghton,  a  New  Haven  clergyman,  in  a  fine 
burst  of  sarcasm,  says  it  is  considered  all  right  to  go  sixty 
miles  an  hour  behind  a  locomotive,  but  a  sin  to  ride  behind 
a  horse  that  goes  in  2:20.  You  are  right,  Brother  Houghton  ; 
it  is  a  sin,  and  a  very  great  sin,  because  it  is  su.h  an  awful 
lie.  It  isn't  the  speed  of  the  horse,  but  the  wickedness  of  the 
man,  that  is  the  sin.  "  I  love  a  horse,"  adds  Mr.  Houghton, 
"  and  the  fleeter  he  is  the  more  I  love  him."  Well,  then,  be- 
ware, O  horse-loving  brother,  that  your  exaggerated  affection 
for  that  noble  animal  does  not  lead  you  to  see  double  on  a 
half-mile  track,  and  to  hold  a  stop-watch  long  enough  to  en- 
able a  four-minute  horse  to  keep  up  to  a  two-twenty  record. 
That's  where  the  sin  comes  in,  Brother  Houghton. 


A  Vermont  paper  states  that  one  hundred  boys  are 
drowned  in  New  England  every  summer.  Well,  they  must 
go  oat  to  sea  to  do  it,  then  ;  there  isn't  a  river  in  New  Eng- 
land deep  enough  to  drown  more  than  one  boy  in  a  season. 


A  picture  of  health — Lydia  Pinkham's  advertisement. 


Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  This  is  the  reason  why  a  dude 
wears  a  hat. 

A  mean  man  went  to  a  Jersey  hotel  where  he  had  slept 
and  suffered  once  before.  Taking  a  large  double  dose  of 
strychnine,  he  blew  out  the  light  and  got  into  bed.  "  Now 
let'em  come,"  he  said,  "revenge  is  sweet,"  and  a  bitter 
smile  illumined  the  meanness  of  his  treacherous  face.  When 
the  coroner  came  to  look  upon  him  in  the  morning,  a  heca- 
tomb of  victims  lay  still  in  death  about  his  pulseless  form, 
while  the  mean  man's  face  wore  a  smile  of  satisfied  revenge. 
Oh,  it  was  dreadfuls,  dreadfuls. 


"Crushed  strawberry"  may  be  anew  color  for  a  lady's 
dress,  but  "smashed  custard"  has  been  a  well-known  tint  for 
a  young  man's  trousers  ever  since  the  picnic  was  invented. 


Mr.  Burt,  of  Hartford,  was  struck  by  lightning  last  week. 
He  recovered,  and  says  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt  "felt 
like  a  blow  in  the  back."  Mr.  Burt,  we  may  add,  by  way  of 
explanation,  is  a  married  man,  and  lives  with  his  wife's  mother. 


The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  is  heard  thirty-three  hundred 
yards.  We  don't  know  the  exact  figures  in  the  case  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  but  we  do  know  that  his  whistle  is  heard 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  you  can  compute  the  distance 
yourself.  And  the  farther  you  don't  want  to  hear  it,  the 
nearer  away  it  is  heard. 

New  Hampshire  voted  a  solid  month  to  elect  a  United 
States  Senator,  and  then  elected  a  man  named  Pike.  If  it 
had  wanted  to  get  in  a  man  named  Featherstonehaugh,  it 
would  have  taken  about  twelve  years  of  solid  balloting.  But 
then,  what's  in  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  an  onion  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  loud. 


A  new  style  of  sun  hat  is  called  the  "  Maud  Muller."    Ah, 
yes  ;  we  see  : 

"And  sweet  Maud  Muller  paused  that  day, 
And  raked  the  judge  instead  of  the  hay." 


It  is  said  that  within  ten  years  thirty  Californian  million- 
aires have  died.  And  what  under  the  sun  a  man  with  a 
million  dollars  wants  to  die  for  is  more  than  we  can  under- 
stand. But  then  there  are  a  great  many  things  about  a 
millionaire  we  can't  understand.  We  can't  understand  how 
he  got  the  million,  in  the  first  pfe.ce. 


One  hundred  thousand  Americans  are  traveling  in  Europe 
this  summer.  Do  we  envy  these  republicans  who  are  scat- 
tering dollars  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  the  Old 
World  ?  Do  we,  in  the  conscious  pride  of  our  own  content, 
in  the  delight  of  honest  toil,  in  the  pleasures  of  a  busy  life, 
do  we  envy  these  butterflies  of  a  day  that  flutter  through  the 
avenues  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  lands  beyond  the  sea? 
Do  we?  Listen :  If  there  were  no  such  thing  as  sea-sickness, 
and  it  didn't  cost  anything  to  go  over,  and  traveling  were 
cheaper  than  standing  still  after  one  got  there,  there  would 
be  100,001  of  them  just  so  soon  as  we  could  borrow  a  grip- 
sack and  some  things  to  put  in  it. 


The  Buddhist  cloister  of  Hanie,  in  Thibet,  where  twenty- 
one  priests  live  at  an  altitude  of  sixteen  hundred  feet,  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe.  We  have  seen 
American  gentlemen  get  a  great  deal  higher  than  that — oh, 
yes,  higher  by  thirty-five  diameters,  but  they  couldn't  stand 
it  to  stay  up  there  all  the  time.  Ah,  no.  They  always  came 
down  next  morning.     Came  down  most  awfully,  too. 


The  Massachusetts  Legislature  never  yet  had  the  nerve  to 
pass  any  measure  over  Governor  Butler's  veto  until  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  when  he  vetoed  the  bill  giving  the  clerks 


an  extra  allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  Then  the 
legislature  rose  as  one  man,  and  wanted  to  know  if  this  was 
America  and  an  age  of  freedom,  or  if  we  were  living  in  a 
land  and  a  day  when  the  iron  heel  of  a  feudal  despotism 
muttered  in  the  gathering  cloud  upon  the  pallid  throat  of 
prostrate  liberty  between  the  altar  and  the  porch  ?  No,  sir  ! 
A  thousand  times,  No,  sir-ee  !  And  they  voted  that  extra  five 
hundred  dollars  so  quick  it  made  plain  Ben's  head  swim.  A 
legislature  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  but  when  it 
comes  to  shutting  down  on  an  extra  allowance,  the  soul  of 
the  statesman  rises  superior  to  party,  and  the  debasing 
shadow  of  the  veto  is  canceled  by  the  dollar  mark. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  picks  the  banjo,  Princess  Louise  of 
Canada  strums  a  guitar,  the  Princess  of  Wales  paws  ivory, 
and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  chokes  the  goose.  In  plain 
words,  he  is  a  fiddler.  If  anything  should  occur  to  break  up 
the  present  monopoly  the  royal  family  holds  in  the  monarchy 
business,  they  can  take  the  road  as  the  himperial  quartet, 
and  do  a  good  business  in  America. 


A  Chicago  scientist  declares  that  if  pointed  shoes  continue 
to  be  worn,  there  will  soon  be  born  a  race  of  people  without 
toes.  On  with  the  pointed  shoas,  then  !  Think  what  a 
sweet  boon  utter  toelessness  would  be  to  a  man  tormented 
with  corns. 

A  decapitated  butterfly  has  been  known  to  flutter  and  fly 
for  eighteen  days.  What  a  grand  office-holder  a  butterfly 
would  be  in  troublous  times. 


The  meanest  Christians  in  all  this  wide  world,  and  part  of 
the  next,  form  a  certain  congregation  in  Massachusetts.  A 
revivalist  preached  and  saved  souls  for  them  all  one  winter. 
They  were  immensely  satisfied,  and  paid  him  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  after  first  voting  to  deduct  this  sum  from 
their  pastor's  salary  !  It's  a  blessed  thing  that  salvation  is 
free.  If  it  was  ever  held  at  a  cent  a  thousand,  there  are 
some  people  who  would  never  get  any  unless  they  could  get 
a  reduction  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
clubs  of  one  thousand  one  hundred.  We  once  knew  a  church 
in  Illinois.  The  pastor  was  too  proud  to  preach  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year,  when  all  the  other  ministers  in  the  city 
were  getting  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars.  So  at  last, 
as  the  church  refused  to  pay  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
he  subscribed  two  hundred  dollars  toward  his  own  salary, 
and  then  proudly  gave  out  among  his  reverend  brethren  that 
he,  too,  was  getting  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
But  when  he  came  to  settle  up,  if  the  church  didn't  apply  his 
subscription  on  the  old  salary  account  in  the  regular  way,  and 
handed  him  over  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  was  the  mad- 
dest parson.  He  renounced  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  his 
charge,  and,  refusing  to  live  longer  among  men,  went  to 
Missouri. 

"  I  know  when  I  have  enough,"  said  old  Thimbleful,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  edge  of  the  bar.  "  You're  right,"  said  his 
friend,  "and  so  does  everybody  else  know  it.  When  a  man 
can't  lie  on  his  back  without  holding  on  to  something  with 
both  hands,  it's  evident  that  either  he  has  had  enough  or 
there  isn't  enough  in  America  for  him." 


TWO    LONDON    CLUB    STORIES. 


Concerning  Two  Celebrated  Writers, 


"Papa,"  Rollo  wanted  to  know,  after  he  had  been  reading 
about  the  Star  route  cases,  "is  there  any  difference  between 
a  straw  bailer  and  a  bale  o' straw?"  And  Rollo's  father 
told  him  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  difference,  but  the  princi- 
pal point  was  that  one  had  been  threshed  and  the  other 
ought  to  be,  and  while  a  bale  of  straw  was  a  bed  of  the 
hosses,  the  straw  bailer  was  ahead  of  the  bosses.  He  was 
drawing  on  his  massive  intellect  for  another  one,  but  Rollo 
had  gone  out  to  continue  his  studies  in  aerostatics  by  asking 
Jonas  to  make  him  a  kite  large  enough  for  him  to  tie  the  cat 
to  the  tail  thereof,  that  he  might  lift  her  up  above  the  steeples 
and  hear  her  sing  in  the  clouds.  But  Jonas  showed  him 
how  he  could  have  a  great  deal  better  sport,  and  in  a  far 
more  innocent  way,  by  tying  a  bunch  of  fire- crackers  and  a 
Roman  chaser  to  the  tail  of  the  neighbor's  new  mule,  and 
then  turning  him  out  on  the  street. 


The  following  curious  prophecy  has  been  found  in  Nostra- 
damus by  the  Paris;  "In  the  year  1S83  the  country  of 
France  will  see  a  number  of  men  die  who  will  have  exer- 
cised influence  on  its  destiny.  From  the  first  month  to  the 
last  the  inhabitants  will  be  surprised  by  some  fatal  news. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  year  will  expire  the  last  descend- 
ant of  a  dynasty  which  will  have  ruled  France  for  several 
centuries.  This  prince  will  die  in  a  foreign  land,  and  his 
death  will  be  concealed  for  three  days.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  that  prince  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Corsican 
family  will  seek  to  reign  in  the  capital.  He  will  assemble 
his  partisans  and  march  on  Paris  at  their  head.  The  Paris- 
ians will  go  forth  to  meet  the  pretender.  There  will  be  a 
battle  and  great  slaughter,  and  the  pretender  will  be  killed 
before  arriving  at  the  gates  of  Paris."  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
for  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  suffer  a  relapse  and  throw 
upon  Prince  Jerome  the  awful  responsibility  of  fulfilling  the 
rest  of  the  prophecy. 


In  her  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times  on  the  vexed 
question  of  international  copyright,  "Ouida"  is  not  very 
complimentary  to  the  United  States.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  she 
says,  "to  talk  of  honest  or  honorable  feeling  to  the  Ameri- 
can nation  as  regards  English  literature.  They  say,  with  cyn- 
ical frankness,  that  so  long  as  they  can  steal  it  for  nothing, 
it  does  not  serve  their  purpose  to  pay  for  it.  I,  for  one, 
never  hope  to  see  them  abandon  this  position.  When  they 
do,  their  commercial  morality  will  be  purer  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent. The  'dime  novel'  suits  their  purses  and  their  tastes, 
and  European  authors  are  sacrificed  without  any  scruple, 
that  America  may  be  supplied  with  this  ugly  and  ill-printed 
production  of  an  'advanced  civilization.'" 


In  a  telegraph  office. — "  What  is  the  charge  to  Blankville?" 
"Ten  words  for  twenty-eight  cents."  "Why,  it  used  to  be  but 
twenty-five  cents."  "  Yes,  but  that  was  before  the  strike. 
The  additional  three  cents  is  for  the  postage  stamp." 


Two  eminent  talkers  have  just  distinguished  themselves 
in  different  ways,  says  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  The  first  of  these,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  is  not 
only  a  brilliant  conversationalist  but  a  successful  writer,  as 
his  partnership  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  the  "  Pinafore  " 
style  of  work  testifies,  as  well  as  his  great  individual  hits 
with  "The  Bab  Ballads,"  "Engaged,"  "The  Palace  of 
Truth,"  and  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea."  Mr.  Gilbert  is  an 
enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  is  a  great  master  of  the  almost 
forgotten  art  of  repartee.  He  has  the  genius  of  the  unfore- 
seen. It  is  impossible  ever  to  predict  his  possible  answer 
to  any  question  or  observation.  He  has  a  dislike  to  cabmen 
and  organ-grinders,  and  is  thus  a  blessing  to  the  place  in 
which  he  lives.  Everybody  has  heard  of  his  famous  reply 
to  a  magistrate  who  ventured  to  hint  that  it  could  hardly  be 
worth  Mr.  Gilbert's  while  to  waste  an  entire  morning  of  his 
valuable  time  about  sixpence  in  a  cab-fare.  "Your  worship 
should  recollect,"  he  said,  "  that  I  do  not  undertake  this  as 
a  means  of  livelihood."  A  few  nights  ago  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
standing  at  the  gate  of  his  house  with  his  hat  off.  He  had, 
in  fact,  seen  some  ladies  to  their  carriage.  They  had  driven 
off,  and  he  remained  standing  on  the  sidewalk  enjoying  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Out  of  a  neighboring  house  where  he 
had  been  dining  stepped  a  gentleman,  who,  after  walking  a 
few  paces,  became  aware  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  whom  he  mistook 
for  the  butler  of  the  establishment.  Addressing  him  at  once 
with  an  air  of  polite  superiority,  he  said  : 

"  Will  you  call  me  a  Hansom  cab  ?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Gilbert;  "you  are  a  Hansom 
cab." 

This  odd  bit  of  fun  reminds  me  of  poor  Frank  Talpurd's 
famous  reply  to  the  man  who,  seeing  him  on  a  bitter  night 
without  a  wrap,  said  : 

"  Why,  Talpurd,  you  never  wear  an  overcoat  !" 

"  No,"  replied  Talpurd,  "  I  never  was." 

Mr.  Payn,  whose  novels,  "  By  Proxy  "  and  "  Halves,"  to- 
gether with  innumerable  short  stories,  have  made  him  a  very 
large  reputation,  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  of  the 
time.  He  is  "  taster,"  or  publisher's  reader,  to  Messrs.  Smith 
&  Elder  ;  he  is  writing  "Thicker  than  Water"  in  Longman's 
Magazine,  and  is  editing  the  new  series  of  the  Cornhill  Mag- 
azine, He  is  also  a  constant  clubbist,  eats  his  lunch  every 
day  at  the  Reform  Club,  and  plays  at  whist  diligently  after- 
ward for  two  hours,  after  which  he  works  on  until  dinner 
time,  and  then  goes  early  to  bed.  His  editorship  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  has  begun  breezily  owing  to  his  freedom 
in  putting  a  member  of  the  Reform  Club  into  the  first  num- 
ber. In  a  sketch  called  "The  First  Warning,"  Mr.  Payn  de- 
clares that  the  first  hint  from  Azrael  is  neither  lameness, 
blindness,  deafness,  nor  gout,  but  loss  of  memory.  To  sup- 
port this  theory  he  cites  several  more  or  less  amusing  or 
painful  instances,  among  which  is  the  following  : 

I  remember  an  equally  droll  example  of  a  gentleman  who  knew  him- 
self better.  His  name  was  O'Halleron,  the  greatest  talker  I  ever  knew, 
and  with  an  earnestness  and  vigor  in  his  tones  which,  unless  you  knew 
him,  you  would  have  thought  must  needs  be  accompanied  by  truth. 
Our  host  had  started  some  subject  on  which  the  other  at  once  became 
amazingly  eloquent.  It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  an  anecdote  which 
had  occurred  to  him  in  Paris  (with  ever  so  many  r's)  and  which  was  cal- 
culated to  make  us  die  of  laughing ;  yet  after,  a  burst  of  about  twenty 
minutes  he  seemed  just  as  far  off  the  anecdote  as  when  he  began.  Of 
course  I  was  all  attention  and  politeness— -a  circumstance  which,  though 
I  hope  not  uncommon,  appeared  to  tickle  my  host  extremely. 

"You  amuse  me  immensely,"  he  said,  cutting  off  the  other's  flow  of 
talk  at  the  main,  as  it  were,  by  addressing  me  with  grave  directness. 
"You  don't  know  my  friend  here,  or  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  credit- 
able state  of  expectation.  O'Halleron  begins  all  right,  you  know — his 
intentions  are  honorable  enough — but  after  the  first  lew  minutes  he  alto- 
gether forgets  what  it  was  he  purposed  to  talk  about.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment he  has  not  the  very  faintest  idea  where  he  started  from,  or  where 
he  is  going  to." 

As  there  was  an  awkward  pause,  during  which  the  conversationalist 
turned  exceedingly  red,  I  hastened  to  interpose. 

"I  ara  quite  sure,"  I  said,  with  a  courteous  air,  "  that  Mr.  O'Hal- 
leron knows  perfectly  well  what  anecdote  he  was  about  to  tell  us." 

"Begad,  I  don't,  though,"  said  O'Halleron;  "I've  forgotten  all 
about  it." 

He  was,  it  seemed,  perfectly  aware  of  the  loss  of  his  memory,  and  had 
learned,  not  indeed  to  do  without  it,  but  to  use  some  substitute  of  im- 
agination or  fancy,  just  as,  when  one  has  but  one  leg,  one  gets  a  thing 
of  cork  and  wires,  instead  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  supply  its  place. 

Now,  the  O'Halleron  of  this  sketch  is  a  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  a 
member  of  the  Reform  Club,  and  a  very  good-humored, 
inoffensive,  talkative  sort  of  man,  somewhat  of  the  kind  once 
described  as  "  harmless,  blameless,  and  free  from  all  good- 
ness." No  sooner  had  the  first  number  of  the  Cornhill  come 
into  the  club  than  the  identity  of  O'Halleron  and  Mr.  O'- 
Dwyer was  recognized,  whereupon  the  writer,  inwardly  con- 
vinced of  his  own  virtuousness  and  good-nature,  called  the 
victim's  attention  to  the  passage,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
he  was  not  offended.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  delighted  and 
flattered  at  being  put  into  print.  There  ate  many  people 
who  resemble  him.  It  matters  little  what  is  said  about  them 
so  long  as  they  are  mentioned.  So  Mr.  O'Dwyer  was  hap- 
py, bought  several  copies  of  the  magazine,  and  went  home 
to  acquaint  his  family.  The  next  day  he  was  a  changed 
man.  His  family,  friends,  and  confidential  advisers  pointed 
out  his  wrongs  to  him,  and  declared  him  a  spiritless  worm 
for  not  having  resented  them  at  once.  He  had,  he  was  scorn- 
fully told,  been  held  up  to  public  derision,  and  everybody 
who  knew  him  was  laughing  at  him  as  an  imbecile.  The 
effect  of  all  this  exhortation  was  to  infuse  fire  into  O'Dwyer. 
Once  the  "mildest  mannered  man  "  in  the  club,  he  reap- 
peared almost  in  the  "  Ercles  vein."  There  remained  one 
course  which  has  proved  fatal  to  clever  men  before  new. 
This  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  committee, 
and  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  offending  member  who  had 
used  information  acquired  within  the  premises  of  the  club 
to  hold  a  member  up  to  ridicule — clearly  an  "unclubable" 
act.  Mr.  Payn  expressed  his  sorrow  at  the  untoward  result 
of  his  indiscretion,  but,  as  he  has  not  written  any  apology, 
the  traditional  three  courses  are  open  to  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  un- 
less, indeed,  the  defendant  can  successfully  plead  as  con- 
donation the  amusement  and  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
victim  before  he  was  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  wror    - 


Ex-President  Hayes  went  swimming  at  W< 
doesn't  cost  anything  to  go  a-swimming. 
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THE       ARGONAUT, 


It  has  become  trite  within  the  week  to  say  that  the 
L'nion  Square  management  could  not  have  hit  upon 
a  more  profound  piece  of  stupidity  thin  in  opening 
their  reason  with  "TV  Banker's  Daughter." 

The  play  was  played,  till  it  was  played  out,  upon 
the  occasion  of  their  former  engagement,  and,  though 
it  may  serve  to  fill  a  spare  night  now  and  then,  its 
day  of  usefulness  is  over.  It  is  not  made  of  long- 
lived  stuff,  and  on  Monday  night  it  did  more  than 
bore  an  audience.  It  placed  the  new  members  of  the 
company  at  a  signal  disadvantage,  by  boldly  chal- 
lenging comparison  with  the  old. 

If  Mr.  De  Belleville  was  ever  born  for  any  purpose 
at  all,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  Count  de 
Carojac,  and  Miss  Sara  |ewett  was  the  typical  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  in  American  high  life. 

The  play  itself,  though  not  an  enduring  one,  is,  of 
course,  as  good  a  play  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  is  a 
transcription  of  a  not  infrequent  phase  of  American 
life,  with  one  marked  feature  of  our  institutions  re- 
versed—  for  the  husband  goes  to  Paris  when  the 
separation  comes,  and  the  wife  stays  at  home.  What 
the  Parisians  thought  of  this  unusual  state  of  things, 
the  play  does  not  make  clear.  Mr.  Strebelow  evi- 
dently did  not  make  use  of  the  usual  privileges  of  the 
S-'parated  American  and  have  a  high  old  time  of  it. 
He  comes  home  with  the  evident  intention  of  giving 
out  that  he  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  his  grief.  As  it  is  rather  impracti- 
cable to  have  him  go  off  in  avoirdupois,  he  effects  this 
change  by  turning  gray.  He  is  by  consequence  very 
much  belter  looking  when  he  comes  home,  for  a  man 
never  attains  the  full  sublimity  of  his  beauty  till  the 
frost  has  touched  his  locks. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  another  reversal  of  the  usual 
American  order  of  things.  The  separated  wife  may 
go  to  Pans  as  gray  as  a  badger,  but  she  finds  her 
youth  again  in  the  gay  city,  where  the  wives  of  mill- 
ionaires are  easily  repaired,  at  enormous  cost  per- 
haps, but  with  miraculous  certainty. 

Lillian  Westbrook  stops  at  home.  She  is  loo 
thorough  a  weeper  to  go.  or  rather  to  remain  abroad 
comfortably.  Paris  is  a  gay  city,  and  so  is  New 
York  for  that  mailer  ;  but  Lillian  doe?  not  find  much 
comfort  in  either  one  of  them.  She  weeps  incessantly, 
from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  till  the  going  down 
thereof.  I  have  never  seen  a  heroine  more  thoroughly 
dampened  than  Mrs.  John  Strebelow. 

She  has  a  ueat  little  case  of  hysteria  in  the  first  act 
in  her  interview  with  her  Aunt  Fanny,  a  suppressed 
little  cry  when  she  accepts  John  Strebelow,  a  nice, 
Utile,  soft,  emotional  weep  when  her  sometime  lover 
calls  on  her  in  Paris,  a  good,  comfortable,  honest 
howl  when  she  casts  herself  upon  his  dead  body  after 
the  duel  in  the  ruined  chateau,  a  long,  protracted, 
uninterrupted  sniffle  in  her  interview  with  her  lord  in 
the  boudoir,  a  case  of  recurrent  sobbing  when  she 
dictates  the  child's  letter,  and  a  grand  emotional  cli- 
mactic drenching  when  she  falls  at  last  into  her  hus- 
band's arms.  There  is  such  a  moist  sameness  in  the 
character  that  it  requires  a  very  fertile  fancy  to  elab- 
orate it  with  a  little  variety. 

Miss  Minnie  Conway  brings  this  much  to  the  part 
of  Lillian,  that  she  is  really  a  very  good  weeper  ;  but 
she  does  not  bring  much  else.  She  gives  the  lines 
faithfully  as  they  are  written,  and  the  situations  faith- 
fully as  they  are  placed.  But  she  gives  no  inspira- 
tion of  her  own  ;  she  lends  no  touch  of  character  to 
the  part.  Weak  and  tearful  as  Lillian  is,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  play  her  with  something  more  than  an 
unhmited  supply  of  handkerchiefs. 

Miss  Minnie  Conway  is  a  handsome  woman  in  a 
dashing,  showy  way,  and  may  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  some  other  line.  In  her  nervousness  she 
showed  that  she  recognized  the  coldness  of  the  au- 
dience. It  was  not  fair  to  her.  to  permit  her  to  open 
in  a  part  loo  closely  associated  with  a  favorite  to 
give  a  new-comer  a  fair  field.  The  resurrection  of 
the  old  nlays  will  be  well  enough  as  the  season  waxes. 
We  shall  wani  to  see  them  all  again  ;  but  prejudices 
are  not  easily  dissipated. 

Haifa  dozen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  citizen  of 
Sacramento  disseminated  among  the  public  a  set  of 
cards  upon  which  were  printed  ihe  full-length  portraits 
of  a  lot  of  good-natured-looking  fellows,  any  one  of 
whom  would  have  worn  an  alderman's  girdle  with 
some  difficulty.  From  the  month  of  each  floated  a 
pennant  upon  which  was  tastefully  inscribed  these 
words:  "  We  are  Swimley's  Boarders."  Someone 
was  unkind  enongh  to  suggest  on  Monday  night  that 
.he  ^aihering  in  Mrs.  Strebelow's  Paris  salon  re- 
--nded  him  of  a  convocation  of  Swimley's  boarders. 
j:  a  truth,  they  had  the  air  of  general  placid  satisfac- 
tion  which  distinguished  those  comfortable  pemion- 
zircs,  conjoined  with  a  certain  exuberant  fancy  on 


the  part  of  one  or  two  new  members,  which  lent  di- 
versity to  the  gathering. 

Mr.  Collins's  idea  of  a  Parisian  gallant,  as  shown 
in  his  make-up  as  the  Count  de  Carojac,  is  strikingly 
original,  and  would  insure  safety  to  the  peace  of  any 
household  in  the  land.  In  addition  to  a  pair  of  sur- 
prised eyebrows,  he  wears  his  forehead  as  far  back  as 
it  will  go  and  still  go  under  that  name,  and  emits  his 
speech  in  a  curiously  involved  accent  from  under 
a  wid^-spreading  mustache  of  military  fierceness. 
He  docs  not  take  a  shadow  of  interest  in  the  lady  of 
his  love,  carries  himself  with  unbending  rigidity  till 
he  makes  a  bow,  and  then  bows  himself  double,  to 
the  delight  of  the  gods  and  the  profound  astonish- 
ment of  the  circle. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ringgold,  the  new  Harold 
Routledge.  plays  the  suffering  lover  so  very  badly. 
But  he  does  not  look  like  a  Union  Square  lover. 
Furthermore,  the  atlention  is  caught  from  his  acting 
by  a  wonderful  arabesque  into  which  he  has  wrought 
his  hair  on  one  side,  for  his  hair  also  is  not  in  the 
Union  Square  style. 

Stanley,  the  new  comedian,  is  rather  hard  in  his 
manner,  but  seemed  to  sav,  with  the  Boston  poet : 

"  I  dare  not  be 
As  funny  as  I  can." 

He  thawed,  however,  with  the  advance  of  the  even- 
ing and  the  barely  manifested  approval  of  a  chilly 
audience,  and  seemed  to  be  more  at  ease  in  his  final 
declaration  to  the  ever-delightful  Mrs.  Brown.  For 
Mrs.  Brown,  at  least,  has  come  back  to  us  unchanged 
in  the  person  of  the  ever-charming  Maud  Harrison. 
If  any  one  else  should  attempt  Mrs.  Brown,  the  house 
would  rise  against  the  innovation. 

All  of  the  old  members— and,  indeed,  when  you 
come  to  sift  the  company,  there  are  not  so  many 
new,  but  what  there  are  color  everything  newly — all 
the  old  members  received  a  cordial  welcome.  John 
Strebelow  was  Whiting's  best  character,  but  either 
his  acting  has  mellowed — though  he  is  rather  an  in- 
flexible actor — or  he  shone  by  contrast  as  almost  the 
only  self-possessed  one  among  a  very  nervous  lot  of 
people  on  Monday  night. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  Parsell,  and  Stoddard, 
and  Mrs.  Phillips  occupied  their  old  places,  though 
Maud  Harrison  was  Mrs.  Brown,  and  Jes  Whiting 
was  John  Strebelow,  "The  Banker's  Daughter"  was 
a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  performance,  and  only  the 
prestige  of  the  company's  name  saves  the  season. 

"  Les  Rantzius,"  in  which  play  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  old  company  seems  to  have  begun,  fol- 
lows on  Monday  night,  and  may  retrieve  the  mistake  ; 
but  the  actual  piece  de  resistance  of  the  engagement 
will  be  "A  Parisian  Romance." 


I  heard  an  Englishman  say  the  other  night  that  he 
was  going  up  to  the  Baldwin  to  see  the  Christy  Min- 
strels. To  your  Englishman,  who  abides  ever  by  tra- 
dition, minstrels  will  be  Christy  minstrels  a  hundred 
years  hence— if  minstrels  live  so  long— after  Christy's 
dust  has  sprouted  in  a  cotton  plant,  perhaps,  if  they 
have  buried  him  among  the  scenes  he  sung  of.  But 
the  old-fashioned  name,  thus  casually  heard,  seemed 
to  bestow  a  sort  of  genuineness  on  the  troupe,  quite 
as  much  as  the  knowledge  that  they  were  real  negroes 
playing  at  negro. 

Indeed,  when  the  real  negro  minstrels  came  this 
way  last  time,  they  were  very  poor  minstrels.  But  a 
singular  convolution  has  taken  place. 

No  one  ever  knows  his  own  peculiarities.  The  old 
story  of  the  little  Scotch  girl  who  asked,  naively, 
"  Hoo  wad  ye  ever  ken  I  was  frae  Scotland  ?  "  holds 
good  the  world  over.  The  negroes  never  recognized 
what  it  was  in  themselves  that  made  minstrelsy  ap- 
peal to  the  masses ;  and  when  first  put  upon  the  stage, 
with  bones  and  tambourine,  they  brought  no  spirit  of 
the  cornfield  and  the  cotton  plantation  with  them. 
They  were  simply  an  uninteresting  exhibition  of  min- 
strelsy in  a  state  of  nature.  And  these  are  the  days 
of  art,  not  of  nature. 

But,  since  then,  having  learned  a  lesson,  the  real 
negro  has  been  studying  the  sham  negro,  with  un- 
equivocal success.  And  any  one  who  is  wilhng  to  go 
to  the  minstrels  in  a  psychological  mood,  may  study 
the  convolution  with  interest.  You  will  find  the  foot- 
prints of  Billy  Emerson,  and  Charley  Reed,  and 
Hughey  Dougherty,  and  the  trail  of  Primrose  and 
West,  and  the  brand  of  Haverley's  Combination. 

All  the  floating  negro  minstrel  companies  have 
combined,  and  they  are  seated  in  tiers,  with  the 
wenches  in  white  frocks  and  turbans,  to  make  them 
look  real,  and  a  sheet  of  gauze  obscuring  a  tier  or 
two,  to  make  them  look  picturesque  ;  and  a  banana 
tree  growing  in  the  middle,  to  make  the  scene  tropi- 
cal ;  and  a  group  of  pickaninnies,  to  make  them  look 
happy.  There  is  a  most  excellent  drill,  some  fan- 
dancing,  and  a  good  song  or  two,  with  the  real  negro 
ring  in  it.  Betsy  B. 


Drring  the  past  week  at  Haverly's  California  Thea- 
tre, the  Union  Square  Troupe  have  been  playing 
"The  Banker's  Daughter,"  to  good  houses.  On 
next  Monday  night  "  The  Rantzaus  "  will  begin  and 
continue  through  the  week. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  John  A.  Stevens  opened 
in  "The  Unknown,"  on  Monday  night,  to  a  very 
slim  house,     "  Passion's  Slave  "  will  hold  the  boards. 


Sol  Smith  Russel  still  draws  crowded  houses  ir 
'Edgewood  Folks,"  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Piano  Recital  by  Mr.  Hirschfeld. 
On  Tuesday  evening  last  a  large  audience  assem- 
bled by  invitation  in  Dashaway  Hall,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  a  piano-forte  recital,  given  by  Mr.  Martin 
Hirschfeld.  Mr.  Hirschfeld  is  announced  as  a  grad 
uate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  ;  and  his  pro- 
gramme was  of  sufficient  interest  to  insure  him  a 
musical  hearing.  The  various  instrumental  numbers 
were:  "  Gavotte  "  in  B flat  major,  Haendel ;  "Scher- 
zo," D  major,  Baumfelder  ;  "  Moment  Musical,''  op. 
7,  No.  2,  Moszkowski ;  two  arrangements  from 
Wagner's  "Lohengrin"  for  the  piano,  by  Mr. 
Hirschfeld;  Kullak's  "Italian  Serenade";  "  Ga  la- 
tea,"  No.  3.  from  the  Erotican,  and  "Laendler,"  by 
Jensen;  and  an  "Improvisation"  upon  Wagner's 
"Walknere,"  by  Mr.  Hirschfeld.  All  these  selec- 
tions (with  the  exception  of  the  Haendel  "  Gavotte  ") 
being  drawn  from  the  modern  composers,  and  calling 
for  no  remarkable  virtuosity,  either  in  point  of  tech- 
nique or  interpretation,  constituted  only  a  limited 
test  of  artistic  power.  At  the  same  time,  his  treat- 
ment of  their  lighter  requirements  produced  a  more 
or  less  correct  impression  of  Mr.  Hirschfeld's  taste 
and  abilities.  A  certain  degree  of  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency is  so  ordinary  an  accomplishment  nowadays, 
and  is  so  rigidly  exacted  of  every  would-be  pianist, 
that  one  scarcely  pauses  to  consider  a  hard-earned 
accuracy.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  course  that  Mr. 
Hirschfeld  should  play  the  right  notes,  if  he  plays  at 
all ;  and  as  he  was  thus  faithful,  thanks  to  a  sensible 
technique  and  cautious  care,  the  effect  of  his  playing, 
its  coloring,  its  thought,  or  its  lack  of  these  things, 
are  chiefly  to  be  spoken  of.  With  the  clear,  clean 
phases  of  the  "Gavotte"  rose  the  impulse  to  ex- 
claim :  "Yes,  it  is  the  real  thing  !  "  But  almost  im- 
mediately followed  a  sense  of  disappointment.  The 
"Scherzo"  was  angular,  unshaded,  and  crdinary; 
the  Moszkowski  number,  with  its  blurred  embellish- 
ments, a  tedious  tale  ;  while  as  for  the  arrange- 
ments from  "  Lohengrin"  by  Mr.  Hirschfeld,  they 
were  not  only  uninteresting  in  themselves,  but  were 
played,  in  part,  with  such  an  exaggeration  of  force 
as  to  be  positively  uncouth.  Indeed,  this  particular 
feature  of  Mr.  Hirschfeld's  style  is  its  most  objec- 
tionableone.  Strength  is  truly  an  importantrequisite  ; 
but  his  touch  in  forte  passages  is  truly  elephantine. 
The  "Italian  Serenade"  by  Kullak,  was  far  more 
delicately  given,  and  awakened  a  warm  response. 
The  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  Jensen  numbers  could  not 
fail  to  please,  and  was  conscientiously  set  forth.  Mr. 
Hirschfeld  is  conscientious.  His  manner  is  refined 
and  unassuming.  Mrs.  Tippett's  contributions,  in 
excellent  voice,  to  Mr.  Hirschfeld's  programme,  were 
"  Ich  liebe  Dich"  by  Grieg,  and  "Das  hoechste 
Lob  "  by  J.  B.  Andre  de  St.  Tilles  ;  also  two  songs 
written  for  Mrs.  Tippett  by  Mr.  Hirschfeld  to  words 
by  Lenau  and  Heine,  and  accompanied  with  taste 
and  feeling  by  the  author.  F,  A. 

On  August  3d,  Edgar  Kelley's  ' '  Overture  to  Mac- 
beth "  was  produced  by  Theodore  Thomas  at  the 
Exposition  Building  in  Chicago.  The  audience 
numbered  nearly  seven  thousand  persons,  and  was 
the  largest  of  the  season.  The  overture  met  with 
astonishing  success,  and  was  universally  praised.  At 
the  conclusion  Thomas  warmly  commended  the  piece 
to  bystanding  critics,  and  remarked  upon  the  "  high 
order  of  talent  which  it  indicates."  The  papers  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  space  to  it  The  Tribune,  after 
remarking  on  the  enthusiastic  audience,  says  :  "  It 
shows  complete  mastery  of  orchestral  eflects,  and  a 
thorough  familiarity  with  everything  a  composer  has 
to  know  in  order  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts." 
The  Herald  observes  :  ' '  This  work  shows  decided 
talent— talent,  one  is  tempted  to  think,  higher  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  American  writer."  The 
Inter-Ocean  says:  "Mr.  Kelley  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  first  orchestral  effort.  There  is  in  it  a 
strongly  defined  purpose,  a  seriousness  and  dignity 
somewhat  beyond  the  standard  allowed  to  youthful 
labors." 

Two  Philadelphians  —a  theatre-manager  and  a 
merchant — began  separately  to  collect  engravings  for 
the  illustration  of  Doran's  "Annals  of  the  Stage.- 
Each  spent  money  and  labor  very  freely  in  getting 
rare  prints,  and  then  both  failed  in  business,  leaving 
their  treasures  to  be  bought  cheaply  by  E.  R.  Cope, 
who  continued  the  search  for  material,  spending  two 
years  for  the  purpose  in  Europe.  The  result  has  just 
been  bound  in  thirteen  large  volumes.  There  are  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  pictures,  many  of 
which  cost  over  one  hundred  dollars  apiece.  For  an 
instance  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  there  are 
twenty-three  portraits  of  Mrs.  Abington,  the  origin?! 
Lady  Teazle,  and  no  two  are  alike.  The  kings  ai  d 
queens  referred  to  in  the  text  begin  with  Henry  VI. 
and  go  down  to  George  IV.,  of  whom  there  are  twen- 
ty pictures.  The  gallery  of  the  feminine  favorites  of 
the  Henrys  and  Georges  is  composed  of  nearly  three 
hundred  beautiful  women,  and  the  portraits  of  re- 
nowned bishops,  archbishops,  statesmen,  soldiers, 
and  noblemen  are  scattered  profusely  through  the 
thirteen  volumes.  There  are  also  prints  of  the  Bear 
Garden,  Vauxhall  Garden,  the  Swan,  Ipswich  and 
Tennis  Court  theatres,  and  many  other  old  play- 
houses. More  than  one-half  of  the  portraits  are  first 
impressions,  and  in  many  cases  only  one  hundred 
copies  were  taken. 


It  has  been  seriously  announced  that  neither  Mr, 
Abbey  nor  Mr.  Mapleson  will  have  Patti  text  sea- 
sou,  on  the  grounds  that  she  has  received  such  tempt- 
ing offers  for  engagements  at  St.  Petersburg  that  she 
has  decided  to  spend  the  winter  there.  But  all  doubts 
about  her  American  engagement  for  the  coming  sea- 
son were  dispelled  Tuly  14th  by  a  telegram  from  Ade- 
lina  Patti  herself,  addressed  to  the  Mann  Boudoir  C2r 
Company  of  Chicago,  who  are  now  building  at  the 
Gilbert  Car  Company's  works,  at  Troy,  a  special 
boadoir  car  for  Patti,  and  two  other  cars  for  the  rest 
of  the  Mapleson  Operatic  Troupe,  The  Patti  car  is 
to  be  called  the  "  Adelina  Patti,"  and  in  luxury  and 
comfort  will  surpass  everything  that  has  hitherto  been 
seen  here.  It  will  contain  a  large  drawing-room  in 
the  centre,  on  either  side  of  which  will  be  Palti's  and 
Signor  Nicolini's  sleeping  apartments;  also  rooms  for 
maids,  valets,  etc  The  decorations  and  upholstery 
of  this  car  were  designed  by  the  Messrs.  Gillow,  of 
London,  the  well-known  upholsterers  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  

Sunday  night  Signorina  Adelina  Speranza  will  be 
tendered  a  benefit  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in  "  La 
Traviata." 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  the  Callender  Minstrels 
opened  Monday,  and  will  continue  until  further  notice. 


DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

Frederick  N.  W.  Crouch,  author  of  the  song 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  has  been  rescued  from 
poverty  by  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  young  Southerner, 
James  Marian  Roche,  who  assumes  his  name  and 
supplies  all  the  money  that  he  needs. 


Helen  Fawcett,  the  actress,  is  lying  dangerously  ill 
at  the  home  of  her  husband.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  in 
London.  She  played  the  opposite  of  Macready  in 
all  his  great  revivals,  and  divided  with  Ellen  Tree  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  actress  on  the  English 
stage. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  is  uniting  a  five-act  tragedy  in  blank 
verse  for  Lawrence  Barrett.  The  subject  of  the  play 
is  the  defense  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas  and  his 
noble  band  of  Spartans,  The  romantic  interest  is 
helped  out  by  a  love  episode  between  Leonidas  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Persian  chief,  his  enemy. 

Lord  Londesborough  took  a  party  of  actors  and 
actresses  to  the  Henley  regatta  in  his  barge  or  house 
boat  Among  them  were  John  T.  Raymond,  N.  C. 
Goodwin,  Kate  Forsyth,  Eliza  Weathersby,  Lydia 
Thompson,  Clinton  Stuart,  and  a  number  whose 
names  are  unfamiliar  here.  They  had  recitations, 
songs,  a  luncheon,  and  some  gambUng  at  baccarat 


The  managers  of  the  four  leading  London  theatres 
recently  acted  together  in  the  melodrama  "Robert 
Macaire."  They  had  evidently  taken  the  trouble  to 
rehearse  their  work  together.  The  Jacques  Strop 
was  Mr.  Toole,  and  Mr.  Irving  was  the  Robert  Ma- 
caire. Associated  with  the  players  were  Bancroft  and 
Thome,  together  with  Ellen  Terry  and  Ada  Caven- 
dish.    Five  thousand  dollars  was  realized  for  charity. 

The  opera-going  portion  of  the  Swedish  popula- 
tion must  be  exceedingly  honest,  for  a  visitor  to  a 
Gothenburg  opera-house  says  that  everyone  hungup 
his  hat  and  coat  in  the  lobby,  without  apparently  any 
watchful  eye  over  them.  No  tickets  were  given,  and 
those  who  chose  to  take  fresh  air,  or  anything  else, 
between  the  acts,  passed  in  and  out  without  return 
checks  or  any  heed  being  paid  to  their  movements, 
and  this  in  a  house  packed  by  eighteen  hundred  per- 
sons. 


Salvini  has  said,  since  he  returned  to  Italy,  that  he 
made  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  his  last  American  tour. 
He  was  fifty-three  on  the  first  of  January,  and  means 
to  retire  from  the  stage  when  he  is  fifty-five.  Until 
October  next  he  will  live  in  retirement  with  his  fam- 
ily, near  Florence.  Then  he  proposes  a  profes- 
sional tour  in  Spain.  From  Spain  he  goes  to  Russia, 
and,  having  played  in  Moscow  and  St  Petersburg, 
he  will  return  to  America,  and  conclude  his  theatrical 
career  in  Mexico. 


"  The  name  of  my  new  piece  is  '  Excelsior,'  "  re- 
marks Bolossy  Kirafiy,  the  "spectacle"  man,  to  a 
New  York  Tribune  reporter,  the  other  day,  "and  it 
has  been  presented  at  LaScala,  in  Milan,  each  carnival 
season  for  three  years.  It  has  been  running  in  Paris 
for  two  hundred  nights  this  season,  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  it  will  cease  to  draw  for  months  to 
come.  The  piece  is  written  by  Luigi  Manzatti,  and 
the  music  by  Romidacto  Marengo.  It  requires  in  all 
four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons  to  present  it  I 
have  engaged  one  hundred  and  ten  Italians  in  Eu- 
rope to  fill  the  more  important  parts.  Of  this  number 
six  are  principal  dancers,  twelve  seconds,  forty-eight 
coryphees,  and  forty-four  male  seconds.  Coppin 
and  Bogento,  with  eight  assistants,  will  have  charge 
of  the  ballet  The  play  represents  the  struggle  be- 
tween light  and  darkness  in  civilization.  The  me- 
chanical effects  will  be  marvelous — ahead  of  any- 
thing ever  attempted  in  this  country.  Rehearsals  will 
begin  at  once.  The  play  will  be  given  at  Niblo's  for 
he  first  time  on  August  20." 


At  the  Standard  Theatre  Emerson's  minstrels  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  usual  success. 


CCLXLIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons- Sunday, 

August,  19. 

Chicken  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Flounders,  Tartar  Sauce. 

Green  Corn.     Egg  Plant. 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Roast  Beef. 

Tomato  and  Cucumber  Salad. 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Figs,  Gages, 

and  Grapes. 

Transparent  Pudding. — Beat  up  eight  eggs  very  well ; 

Eut  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  a  pound  of  powdered  sugar, 
alf  a  pound  of  butter,  and  some  nutmeg ;  set  it  on  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  constantly  until  it  thickens.  Then  set  it  to  cool. 
Make  a  rich  puff  paste ;  put  it  around  a  dish ;  put  the  pud- 
ding in,  lay  a  few  strips  of  citron,  very  thinly  cut,  over  the 
top.     Bake  it  nearly  an  hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 


Fine  Coffee  and  Tea  for  the  Conclave. 

Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street 


—  Mr.  M>  rtin  Hirschfeld  begs  to  announce 
his  intention  of  permanently  residing  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  devoting  himself  to  piano-forte  and  composi- 
tion instruction.  Communications  may  be  left  at 
Gray's  music  store  and  Sherman  &  Clay's,  or  at  his 
residence,  1620  Sutter  Street. 


—  Citizens  and  visitors  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  sale  of  Japanese  porcelain  and 
baskets  at  Ichi  Ban  is  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
the  most  beautiful  ware  made  in  the  world  at  half  the 
lowest  price  it  has  ever  been  offered  for  in  this  coun- 
try.  20,  22,  24  Geary^treet.  Open  till  midnight. 


—  Philadelphia  Commandery  No.  2,  of 
Knights  Templars,  were  billeted  at  the  Russ  House. 
They  found  here,  however,  a  disposition  to  put  them 
seventeen  in  a  bed,  which  galled  their  knightly  souls. 
So  they  took  up  bag  and  baggage,  and  marched  to 
the  Palace,  where  they  will  find  as  comfortable  quar- 
ters as  Boston  and  other  Commanderies.  The  Palace 
guests  have  now  assumed  the  numbers  of  a  good- 
sized  town.  There  are  nineteen  hundred  people 
within  its  walls. 


—  Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months ; 
new  method.  Filippe's  Academy  of  Languages, 
southwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny  streets. 


-  Parisian  Bloom  is  the  safest  prepara- 
tion  for  the  complexion.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 
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Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—  Reeve  &  Siaab,  Tailoring  Parlors,  cos- 
ner  Kearny  and  Geary.     Entrance,  No.  10  Geary. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

— Wells'  "Rough  on  Corns."  15c.  Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunioDs. 


—  Mr.  Alfred  ].  Kelleher  desires  to  an- 
nounce  that  he  has  commenced  the  regular  term  of 
tuition  in  vocal  music.  Office,  14  Dupont  Street, 
rooms  62  and  63.     Residence,  2324  Clay  Street. 


—  Stinging  Irritation,  Inflammation,  all 
Kidney  Complaints,  cured  by   "  Buchu-paiba."si 


—  Why  srFFER  from  a  state  of  ill  health  ? 
Why  be  troubled  with  dyspepsia?  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  will  cure  you. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  OrEcehours,  9105. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Poilofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Lessons  given  In  Landscape,  rigurc.  and 
Portrait  Painting,  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
1159  mission  Street. 

vo\  ferbjlSDT  it  RA9t'iu:x. 


Fine  and  Complicated  TYATCUES  REPAIRED 

and  REGELATED  by  III  Gil  M.ll"LDI\,  Manu- 
facturing Jeweler,  SOS  suiter  Street.  All 
work  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BA  I.1MVI.V  THEATRE. 
Ciustave  Fronman Lessee. 

SECOND  PHENOMENAL  WEEK 

OF  THE  GREAT 

CALLENDER 
MINSTREL   FESTIVAL 

From  the 
GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

Special  Announcements. 

£3"  To  meet  the  popular  demand,  an  EXTRA  FESTI- 
VAL will  be  given  on  SUNDAY  EVENING, 
AUGUST  iq. 

S&  Entire  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME  on  Monday 
Evening,  August  20.  In  this  connection  the  man- 
agement beg  leave  to  remark  that,  as  a  rule,  min- 
strel programmes  undergo  an  almost  imperceptible 
change,  when  so  advertiseed.  Contrary  to  this 
formula,  every  change  announced  in  the  CALLEN- 
DER FESTIVALS  will,  in  each  instance,  present  a 
strictly  Nfe-W  BILL,  altogether  different  fiom  its 
predecessor,  and  on  a  more  ambitious  scale — contin- 
uing, however,  the  ever-popular  Pickaninnies  and 
Black  Zouaves. 

££T  The  programme  of  each  Festival  will  be  published  in 
full  in  all  the  daily  papers. 

£§T  Seats  for  any  of  the  festivals  can  he  secured  at  the 
office,  from  9  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

tS"  No  intermissions  during  the  Festivals,  owing  to  the 
numerous  features  presented. 

£5T  Grand  MATINEES  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  for 
special  convenience  of  ladies  and  children. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


^op% 


Carte 
Blanche 


Red 
Label. 


•ROEDERER- 
J     &-C9     % 

fg;  REIMS  ;i 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ADOLPIii:    FLAIIAXT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  -110  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


MISS  SMITH, 

LADIES'   HAIRDRESSER. 


Residence.  1008  Leavenworth  Street. 


Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

Will  lecture  at 

METROPOLITAN    HALL, 

Fifth  Street,  near  Market, 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,   Friday,  and   Saturday 
Evenings, 

SEPTEMBER 3d,   4th,  7th,  and  8th. 


Transferable  tickets  for  the  course,  including  reserved 
seats,  $5.  $4,  and  S3,  according  to  location.  Single  tick- 
ets, $1.50,  $1.25,  and  $z. 

Course  tickets  can  be  purchased  at  Sherman  &  Clay's 
Music  Store,  comer  of  Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets,  from 
August  14th  to  18th,  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  and  4  P.  m.  to 
6  p.  M.  Notice  will  be  given  when  single  tickets  will  be 
sold. 

This  is  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  only  lectures  he  will  give  in  this  city. 

Lectures  commence  at  8  o'c'ock. 


EIGHTEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITION 

AND 

MECHANICS'  FAIR 

OF  SAM  FRANCISCO,  1SS3. 

Will  open  at  the  NEW  PAVILION,  on  Larkin,  Hayes, 
Polk  and  Grove  streets,  on  TUESDAY,  September  nth, 
and  continue  until  October  13th.  This  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  exposition  yet  held  in  this  Stati  of  MANU- 
FACTURES, ART.  and  NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

A  GRAND  CONCERT  and  other  extra  attractions 
each  afternoonand  evening.  Full  information  will  be  given 
or  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  ^  1  Post  Street, 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  Culver,  Secretary. 


ITALIAN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SAX  FRAN- 
CISCO,  104  Kearny  Street. 

The  new  coarse  for  1883-84  will  commence  on  SATUR- 
DAY. September  first.  Students  desirous  of  joining  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Director. 

S1GNOR  D.  SPEKAAZA. 


BUTTERIGK'S 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

OEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-*     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  P.nrr Parlor  Folding  B<-d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 


being  made  up .  Fold- 
ing does  not  disarrange 
the  bedding.  With  it 
the  parlor  and  sleeping 

room  may  be  closed. 

combined.      It  saves  the  rent  of  a 


FRANK  J.  SYSHflES. 


VAXDEKLl'VV  STOW. 


a  room.    20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  8c  Co., 
741.  743)  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


ICHI  BAN'S 

HALF  PRICE 

SALE. 

$75,000 

WORTH 

JAPANESE 

PORCELAIN, 

EARTHENWARE 

CLOISONNE, 


AND 


ASKETS. 


At   half 

the 

lowest 

retail 

price 

ever 

offered 

in  this 

country 

20,    5J«, 

24 
GEARY 
Street. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

182  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  fall  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PASTIES  NOW  Bl  ILJJINf.    SHOULD    (ALL     AXD    E.V  A.U1.VE    OIK    NLW    COLLECTION    OF 

FINE  GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 
Manufacturers. 


Will  find  a  large  and  beautiful  selection  o! 

GOLD  QUARTZ  AND  JEWELLERY, 

1!speclally  suitable  for  Souvenirs  of  California,  at  tin*  factory  and  salesroom  of 

W.UANDERSUCE&CO. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 

Established  1S50.       Goods  sent  on  approval  to  any  part  of  the  State 

on  application. 


E 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  ■£  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  1  .,  SoleAgents. 


MISS    M.   JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KE AEX  V  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  34  Hours. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

No.  22  POST  STKEET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  ha*  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  mediral 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Benieniber,  1  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


WINDOW 

DECORATIONS, 

Imitation  Stained  and  Cut  ClasM. 

G.  TV.  CLARK  &  CO. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  II AKKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET   STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  ^hall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


Ml 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

ONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 


Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,  MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.   II.    UtCOIUIKk. 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


FAM  IL1  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

TfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*-  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of . 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  go  >ds  low.  Advances 
made.    References,  dating  oack  21  ye:ir>,  given. 

H.  WINOEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


Pebble  Spegtacles 


MIDLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  or.  Bosh, 

Opposite  Occidental   HotcL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Years. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    XSTTwo  Hoars  Vol  Ice. 

m»    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  /ision  thor- 
oughly diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


SAW  MANUFACTURE., 


7  and  ig  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TATION 


BOOK 


(Telephone  No. 

746    MARKET 


STORE 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER  MAN. 

Invitations  to  luncheon,  says  the  London  Queen, 
are  very  much  the  order  of  the  day  in  lashionaule  so- 
c "eiy.  Those  who  look  back  some  fe«  years  remark 
the  importance  now  accorded  to  this  midday  meal.* 
and  contrast  it  with  the  past.  The  lateness  ol  the 
dinner-hour  in  a  measure  accounts  lor  the  position 
now  tuicn  bv  luncheon  in  the  day's  programme, 
joined  to  the  lact  that  it  offers  another  opportunity 
for  social  gatherings  :  and  as  the  prevailing  idea 
seems  to  be  to  croud  into  one  day  as  much  amuse- 
ment, and  variety,  and  change  as  possible,  imitations 
to  luncheon  have  become  one  of  the  leaturcs  of  so- 
cial life.  Luncheon  is  by  some  considered  to  be 
rather  a  lady's  meal  than  not,  although,  in  reality, 
invitations  are  given  as  generally  to  the  one  sex  as  to 
the  other  ;  yet  the  predominance  of  ladies  at  lunch- 
eon is  uue  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  gentlemen 
are  too  much  occupied  at  this  hour  to  be  at  liberty  to 
accept  invitations  to  luncheon,  while  others,  more 
idle,  breakfast  at  so  late  an  hour  that  to  u 
o'clock  luncheon  is  a  farce  as  tar  as  eating  is  con- 
cerned. Outride  of  those  who  arc  busy  men  and 
those  who  are  idle  men  and  consequently  late  risers, 
there  is  another  semi -occupied  class  01  men  who  are 
always  amenable  to  the  invitation  to  luncheon.  This 
institution  of  luncheon  is  invaluable  to  people  who 
have  many  friends,  acquaintances,  and  relatives  to 
entertain,  as  invitations  to  this  meal  ate  given  for 
everyday  in  the  week,  with  or  without  ceremony, 
with  long  notice  or  short  notice,  or  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  People  are  Battered  at  being  asked  to 
luncheon  ;  they  conside"  it  triendly  and  sociable,  and 
accepting  such  invitations  entails  neither  trouble,  fa- 
tigue, nor  expense.  Ladies  enjoy  the  society  ol  their 
hostess  at  luncheon  far  more  than  ata  dinner  paiiy  ; 
at  the  former  meal  she  makes  genera)  conversation 
with  her  guests  on  both  sides  ot  the  luncheon  table  ; 
at  the  latter,  she  is  monopolized  by  her  immediate 
neighbors,  by  the  gentleman  who  takes  her  down  to 
dinner,  and  by  the  one  who  sits  at  her  right  hand, 
while  she  leaves  her  guests  to  be  entertained  by  the 
gentlemen  who  take  them  in  to  dinner.  But  at  lunch- 
eon things  are  different ;  there  is  no  "going  in  to 
luncheon,"  cow  caking,  save  on  official 

and  public  occasions.  1  he  ladies  go  down  together, 
chatting  the  while  ;  the  gentlemen  follow,  and  not 
seldom  th*  host  enters  the  dining-room  after  the 
guests  are  all  seated.  When  gentlemen  are  present, 
tney  naturally  seat  themselves  beside  the  ladies  ;  but 
all  tormality  is  dispensed  with,  the  meal  being  of  so 
short  a  duration,  and  the  conversation  general.  The 
host  and  hostess,  however,  always  retain  their  places 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  table,  as  at  dinner. 

It  is  not  the  rule  to  wait  luncheon  for  guests  as  for 
dinner,  with  the  only  exception  in  the  case  of  a  very 
favored  guest,  and  the  pauence  of  a  hostess  is  rarely 
tried,  people  being  proverbially  punctual  at  this  mid- 
tl,  and  ii  inviud  lor  two  o'clock  contriving  to 
arrive  ten  minutes  before  that  hour.  When  guests 
are  late  they  are  ushered  at  once  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  take  their  places  at  table,  making  their 
apologies  the  while,  teeiing  that  their  want  ol  punctu- 
ality is  their  own  loss,  and  has  occasioned  no  incon- 
venience to  their  hostess  or  annoyance  to  the  cook. 
In  some  houses  the  servants  remain  in  the  dining- 
room  and  wait  on  the  guests  during  luncheon  ;  n 
others  a  sort  of  compromise  is  made,  and  the  servants 
remain  a  part  of  the  time  only,  while  in  certain  houses 
the  guests  help  themselves  and  each  other,  and,  after 
making  the  announcement  that  luncheon  is  serve  I, 
the  servants  withdraw.  Ladies  w  ho  are  intimate  with 
their  hostess  airivc  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  luncheon  hour  to  enjoy  a  little  chat 
with  her,  and  this  is  altogether  a  pleasanter  one  than 
that  which  precedes  the  dinner.  Luncheon  has  an- 
other recommendation  to  the  many  ;  it  is  SO  unpre- 
tentious a  meal  that  those  who  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  giving  a  dinner  leel  quite  equal  to 
giving  a  luncheon,  and  even  to  inviting  their  most 
exclusive  mends;  while  those  who  give  grand  din- 
ners are  glad  to  avail  themselves  ot  this  easy  mode  of 
showing  civility  to  those  acquaintances  or  friends  they 
can  not  conveniently  ask  to  dinner,  but  whom  it  is 
most  agreeable  to  ask  to  luncheon.  Some  ladies  are 
inconsiderate  enough  to  prolong  their  stay  after 
luncheon  an  inonmte  time  ;  having  no  particular 
engagement  themselves,  they  are  quite  obti 
thosc  of  their  hostess,  until  she  is  compelled  to  give 
them  a  hint  by  naming  the  hour  at  which  she  has 
ordered  the  carriage.  The  more  polite  thing  to  do  is 
to  leave  some  ten  minutes  after  quitting  the  dining- 
room  ;  some  people  remain  talking  in  the  dining- 
room  be;orc  taxing  tneir  Ue[janure,  hut  this  is  rather 
the  case  between  intimate  iiiends,  who  thus  enjoy  the 
society  ol  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  ladies,  as  the  former  seldom  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room  aJter  luncfleon,  preferring  the 
smoking-room,  ii  not  otherwise  engaged.  The  fash- 
ion of  having  coffee  immediately  aiier  luncheon  is 
much  followed  in  some  houses,  and  is  a  very  good 
suggestion  that  the  entertainment  is  over,  and  that 
the  hour  of  departure  has  come.  Leave-taking  should 
always  be  as  short  as  possiDle,  and  ibii  more  particu- 
larly applies  to  alter- luncheon  leave-takings,  when 
letters  have  to  be  written  and  orders  given  before  the 
afternoon  drive. 

The  St.  Jawui's  Gazette  thinks  imperial  Tokay  is 
"thenrsi  wine  of  the  world,"  and  adds:  '"Every 
country,  not  excepting  oi  late  years  even  America 
and  Australia,  has  a  hrst  wine  ot  the  world,  but  the 
reputation  of  Tokay,  at  least,  is  well  established. 
Tne  Hungarians  say  that  it  has  not  alone  the  color, 
bat  the  worth  01  gold,  and  the  French  is  not  the  only 
nation  that  believes  in  its  almost  magical  medicinal 
virtues.  The  Tokay  district  ot  Hegyalja  extends 
from  soutn  to  north  for  nearly  forty  miles  above  the 
right  bank  ol  the  bodrog,  a  tributary  of  the  Theiss, 
and  is  travovrd  by  numerous  valleys.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  some  Italians 
of  the  island  of  Formio,  which  then  belonged  to 
Venice,  brought  into  this  district  the  excellent  red 
grape  now  called  bokalcr  oocca  d'oro),  but  several 
other  grapes  are  employed,  such  as  the  holgagos, 
madurkas,  and  the  leher  sxoto,  the  harslevevu,  the 
malvoisie  and  the  muscat  of  LuneL  Great  care  is 
taken  of  the  vines,  which  are  well  manured  every  win- 
ter, and  are  dug  or  hoed  lour  times  a  year.  Tokay 
is  divided,  like  some  other  wines,  into  the  aszu.  manias, 
and  szaniorodni,  but  it  can  not  be  made  in  all  years,' 
for  the  grapes  must  become  perfectly  dned  up  and 
crystallized  before  use,  and  lor  this  a  dry  and  hot 
October  is  indispensable.  Th:s,  to  some  extent,  ex- 
plains the  high  first-cost  price  it  sometime  attains, 
but  the  cru  and  the  age  ot  a  Tokay  wine  very  much 
influence  its  subsequent  value." 


_  ...:?    Why  not  be  healthy, 
and  strong,  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters? 


Failing! 

That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing. 
They  don't  know  just  what 
is  the  matter,  but  they  have 
a  combination  of  pains  and 
aches,  and  each  month  they 
grow  worse. 

The  only  sure  remedy 
yet  found  is  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  this  by  rapid 
and  thorough  assimilation 
with  the  blood  purifies  and 
enriches  it,  and  rich,  strong 
blood  flowing  to  every  part 
of  the  system  repairs  the 
wasted  tissues,  drives  out 
disease  and  gives  health  and 
strength. 

This  is  why  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  will  cure 
kidney  and  liver  diseases, 
consumption,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  mala- 
ria, intermittent  fevers,  &c 

Mr.  Simon  Blanchard,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Hayesville,  Meade 
county  .Kentucky,  says  :  "My  wife 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and 
her  constitution  was  all  broken 
down  and  she  was  unable  to  work. 
She  was  advised  to  use  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  found  it  to  work  like  a 
charm.  We  would  not  now  be  with- 
out it  for  any  consideration,  as  we 
consider  it  the  best  tonic  in  the 
world." 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  not  a  drink  and  does  not 
contain  whiskey.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  Iron 
that  causes  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. Get  the  genuine. 
Don't  be  imposed  on  with 
imitations. 


C.   AOOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISOO. 


r\FFIC£  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

<~/     Street- 
£ST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  aad  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Wafers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apollmaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
"  Tonic,  Restorative,  and  Enlivening" 

Dr.  Thilenius. 
u  Exhilarating,  good  for  Loss  of  Appetite." 
Peter  Squire,  Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &°Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

1  Hi:  SAXE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  Si.,  San  Francisco. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissioiLHerchaiits 

204  and  ;o6  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
he  Regojar  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honoluln,  H.  I. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    CARDE>S,    MILLS.     MINIS,     I  M»     I  IHI 
DEPAKTJUIXTS. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GFTTA  PERCHA  AMI  RUBBER 

MLMFAtTIBINC    COMPACT. 

t'arbollzed  Bnbbrr  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cr.i>.».i  UuIiIkt  Honc,  Extra  "  A  "  Itubber  llo.se, 
Ku bl»cr  lln-«-.  (Competition,)  Suet lou  Ilose, 
s  learn  ll'»c,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  I  ire-Enslne 
Uose,  Carboliied  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Comer  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


JETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  easi  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Nap:. 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $iu  per  week. 

The  .-Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  1  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  A.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
p.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  L1DELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOM>    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sii 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cuoard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tt  e 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nicb.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  Sl  CO. 

(E-Ciljli-Iic.l   1S51.I 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN   CASH.  JOHN   J.  NBWSOM 

XEWSOM  &  CiJLSH, 

ARCHITE  GTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  t  ranedsco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFIXER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOiPUE  LOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Office— ao8  California  Street. 


M' 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      V/ HOLES  ALt 

*■    GROCERS,  10S  and  iro California  St.,  San  Frandsco. 


a.    COWEK. 


J.    W.    POKTES. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FrXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  n-anclsco. 

OPPOSITE    >TARE.KI\r.    CUTKCH. 


STORAGE 

FOR  FrRXITTRE,  PICTERES,  etc. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

3G  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

sax  i.;mi,iu. 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific|Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


G.    W.    OLARK    &    CO., 

MS  and  &47  Market  Street 


The  following  letter  from  the  General  Man- 
aster  or  the  Erie  and  \c«  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  are-proof  qualities  or  the  above  Safe*,  at 

the  recent  lire  al  Xcw  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Macneso-Calcite  Firb-Proop  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  a.l  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  s^nd  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H    CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


"t>  m-TYvUMBiUfe 


4-11   4-13  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.R 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


JJIVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Aug.  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  57,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  August  13th,  1SS3,  at  the 
ajfrce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Tru-t 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Sccretaiy. 

Office—  Room  No.  39,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  Sao  Francisco,  CaL, 


P 


OTOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  fifty  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  Califomia- 

Any  stock  upon  which  tnis  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction;  ?nd 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  £th  day  of  October,  1SS3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomer 
Street.  San  Francisco  Cal. 


QIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIMA  G 

*""^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Store}-  Coun- 
ty,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Tiustees,  held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  77)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  c( 
die  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  12th  day  of  September,  18S3,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  57,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Sao  Francisco,  California. 


0 


PHIR  SILVER  MINING  COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  bu:iness,  San  Francis- 
co, California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  cf 
Dhectors,  held  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  4$)  of  One  ($1)  Dollar  per  share  was  levied 
upon  ihe  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately in  United  States  gold  coin,  10  the  Secretary,  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Company,  Room  in,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remainunpaid 
on  Friday,  the  ihirty-first  day  of  Angust,  18S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Thurs- 
day, the  2clh  day  of  September,  1883,10  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  the  costs  of  advertising  and  expen- 
ses of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  L.  McCOY,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  'California. 


c 


'HOLLAR  MINING-  COMPANY. 


Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 
vada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1S33,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  £.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,. San  Francisco  Cal. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci  jP>  Ai«  .£*• 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  6,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


g.30  *.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M- 

4.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*4_oo  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3Q  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  II. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.  OOA.SL 

3.00  P.  M. 
*S.OO  P.  »•. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A,  II. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  H. 

3.3O  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  St. 
JiaoOA-M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A-  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


I        ARRIVB 
FROM 


-Antiochand  Martinez.. 
.  Benicia. •••. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa — 

!  Colfax '.'.'.V.V.Y.Y. 

i  Deming,  El  Paso  >  Express .... 

1  andEast f  Emigrant. . . 

[Galtand^via  Ltvennore 

[  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

.  lone 

.  Knight's  Landing 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

.  Madera  and  Fresno 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.Ntles  and  Haywards 


{Ogden  and  >  Express 
East )  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff     )  via  Marysville  . 
I  and  Tehama  )  via  Woodland. . 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

"  via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento   River  Steamers. . 
..  San  Jose, 


..Vallejo.... 


.  .Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland 


z.40  P.  M. 
"la.io  P.  m. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.I0  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.4a  P.  M. 
'X3.I0  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  H, 
*8-40A.  M. 

8.40  P.  U. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

3.4O  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
J3-40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2-40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  St. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4-30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogdea  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  EI  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.co,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  g.oo,  g.30,   10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,   5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  II.OO,  *I2.0O. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— r6.oo,    "6.30,    '7.00,    *7-3°.    *8.oo, 

*8-30,  *3-3o,  *4.oo,  *4-30,  *5-03»  *5-3°>  *6-oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  A.   m.,  6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— -6.00,  *6-30.   7.00,    '7.30,  8.oo,    *8.30, 

9.00,9.30,   IO.OO,  *I0.30,  II.OO,   tll.30,  I2.00,  tl2.30,   I.OO, 

ti.30,    2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.00,   9.OO,   IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  Jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo, 

*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,   ti-<*3,   2.00,   3.00,    4.00,   *4-30, 

5.00,  '5.30,  fi.oo,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,    "653,   *7-23-    *7-53,  "8-23. 

*8.53.   *9-z3»    *io.2i,   *4-23.    *4.53>   *5-2j,   *5  53,  *6  Z3, 

*6.j3,  7.25,  g-5°- 
From  tRUIT  VALE  (via  A'ameda)— *s-*5,  "5-45.  16-45. 

From  EAiT  OAKLAND— ^5. 30.  46.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  g.30,  io.oo,  10.3 ),  ii.oo,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8  57,  9-57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland —'5-37.  "6  °7»  6-37.  7-c7. 
737,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  JO-37.  "-07,  n.37. 
12.07,  12-37-  I-°7.  1-37,  z-°7.  2-37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37   6.07.  6.37.  7-07,  S.06,  g.oo,  io-od,   1..06. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5-22,    '5.52,   '6  22,  6.52,  '7-22,  7.52, 

*8-22,  8.32,  g.22,  Q.52,  JlO,22,  IO,52,  Jll. 22,  11,52  +12.22, 
12.52,  Jl-22,  I.52,  2,52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.^2.   8.52,9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— ^5-ts.  *5  45,  *6.l5,  6-4:.  *7  -5,  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  t9-i5.  9-45,  t*°,i5, 10,45,  l"-i5>  "-45.  "-45, 
1.45,  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4,45,  5.15,  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8.45,  9.4S,  10.4.5. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5.45,  "6.15,  6.45,  *7.xs, 
7-45.  8.45,  tg.i5.  9-45.10.45,  {12.45,  i-45.  2-45.  3-45, 
4-45,  *5-i5>  5-45.  *6.i5.  6-45,  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9.15,  n.15.  «5»  3-*5, 

From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15.  2.15,  4.15. 


'  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODxMAN, 
(Sen.  Pass,  o:  Tkt.  Agt. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


Tc>  RAlUROAD.^|j 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  181*3,   AitD  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Ulnminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
'eatnrehlthertonnltnoivn  In  American  hotelh. 
Guests  entertained,  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan*  The  restanraut  is  the  lineal 
In  the  city. 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

( 

) 

6.40  A.  K. 

to.  30  A.  M. 

1 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M_ 

1 

9.03  A.  v. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

+.25  ?-  M- 
*5-i5  P-  M- 

- 

• 

.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 
MenloPark f 

*10.02   A.  M. 
"3.36    V.  M. 
t4-59   p-  M- 

6.30  P.  M. 

1 

1 

6.00    P.  M. 

Jn-45  p.  m. 

t7.50     P.  M. 

; 

tS.I5     f.   M. 

8-30  A.  M. 

( 

"i 

g-03  A.  M. 

10.40 a.  :;. 
*3-30  P-  M 

4.25  P.  M. 

J  Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  [^ 

*  10.02    A.  M. 
■•3.36    P.    M. 
6.00    P.    M. 
tS.I5    i*-    M. 

I 

..Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3o  p.  M. 


j  <5Hlroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  ) 
\  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  ) 


10.40  a.  m. 
*3.3Q  P.  M. 


1   ' 
.Holtisterand  TresPinos..  > 


zo.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  p.  M. 


(  Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall,  ) 
<  Aptos.New  Eri5hton,Soquel,  j 
(,  (CampCapi; ola)  ^:  Santa  Cruz  ) 


.  Soleaad  and  way  stations . 


t7-3°  a.  : 


)  ..Montereyand  Santa  Cruz. .  > 
f (Sunday  Excursion) ..  J 


hSnndays  excepted,     fiuadays  only.     {Theatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  siage  via  Santa  CIa:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  So  quel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
oa  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, S4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  S5-°3.  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Tickst  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street) 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C  P- 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"'     1SS3,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.o5, 
tS.15,  *9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,    ti.ro,  *i-45,  J3-45.  *4-5°P-  ^1- 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS-oo.  *8.5o  &.  M.,  *3-35,  *5-3Q 
16.40  P.  M. 

From  S--VN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8-50,  "io^j,  tn.45  A-  M.,  '2.15   12.25  +4.25,  *5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fc  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— S.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35,  5-30  P.  "M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)—  7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M-,  2-30,  4-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  n.coA.  M-,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A_ 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


8tA  A.   M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
tOv  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  f.  M. 


1|jr  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  40  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M .) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

S2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50    lomales,  S3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry \    Excursion  Train 

S.I5  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferr>.  j  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco    (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trirj — Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen*l  Ticket  A?ent. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE.      . 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda.    Xewark,    San   Jose,    Los 

Gatoti,    Glenwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Treed  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars  ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Streot,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

O  *\i%  P-  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Ml.  Eden,  Al- 
^•**v  varado,  Newark,  Centre ville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4»>  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos.and  inierme- 
•  OV  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SU  N  DAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  tn  San 
Francisco  9-35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excui  Moils  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A  M. 

TO  OAkUM)  AND  AXA3IEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11. 55  P.   M,      Half-hourly  boats  en  Sunday. 

From  Fourteentu   and   Webster,   Oakland — 

§5.57 — 56.57 — 8.52^ — g-52^ — 10.52 — "111.52  A.  M.  12.52 — 
1.52— 2.52— 3.52— 4.52  — 5.52— 6-52  — 9.35  — 10-52— 11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  10  Alameda. 

Froni  lilgh  Street,  Alameda — §5-45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35—  to- 35— ^"-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-30— 6-35— 9-20—10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

S^ — Sundays  excepted.     *j — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F-;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen"  Sup't.         Gen.  Freightand  Pass.  Agent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAKFBKLL. 


X.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


BANKING. 


*T*HE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capita}  paid  up $7,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,300,000 

Agency  at  Nkw  York. 6a  Waix  Strbbt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashiex- 

AGEATS—  New  York,  Agency  of  the  liunk  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  1  ul on  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat* 
men's  Savings  Bank ;  \ew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bothschild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   comer  First   and   Erannan    Streets,    at   la 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

iss3.  iss;. 

sItc-.  »..=•!,  From  San  Francisco  for 

oteasier  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC. Saturday,  July  zist.. 

ARABIC  Saturday;  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept,  27th 

COPTIC Thursdav.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa^e 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fount 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  502 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Praadent- 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whari 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port-, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  3clh  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  3^thot  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  bARBARA.  SAN  BUENAVE1  - 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  UOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting 
SAN"  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  o  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  everj 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  ufficb,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  :o  Market  Street    San  Frauds^. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Sook  Manufacturer* 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

iiS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

JSSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies ;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


^1 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Carre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANYof  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secietarv. 


LJOME  MUTUAL 
■I*  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  818  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684^332  8} 

"RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON. 


K.    E.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Manne  Surveyor. 
\V.  L.  Chalmhbs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.   LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12$  Geary  Street,  San  Franciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


CaLIFORMA  SlGAK  REFDIERY. 
OFFICE,      -  -      335  Market  Si. 

HOEKS,    Eighth  and  ISraiman  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 


1-  D- 


SPRECKELS.  Vice-President, 
A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  rtfi  A  I  Order  for  House 
acd  Betail  1 .  1 1  ft  I      or  Office  by 
Uealer    in  UUP. !- Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Hlning  Company. 

1;  8    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days  trill  Dr.  Dje's  EJe.  tlo- 
Vullalc  Bells  and  oilier  Elrrlrlc  appliances  TO 
MES  suffering  fromNer>oas  Dcbllll)  .  Losl  »llal- 
II,,  ard  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Uhcuiua- 
llsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  ano  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FRESGOI 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WIXDOW  SHADES  — Erery  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


645  and  617     arket  St. 


THE       ARGONAUT 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanZrantisov 

1863. 

CapitaLStocte 

siooo.ooaoc 

Surplus    460,800.70 

Ban  Francisco.  Oil.,  July  1,  1SS2. 


ftm    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


I3T  POST  BTKBBT.  Decker  Brothers', 
KiMjliei,  and  Kincnon  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


PIPER  HEID8IECK 
PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Moot   Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1888, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOHN   ©SBOK>,  BOH  A  CO., 

New  York  and  Montreal, 
Sole   l^fiiis  Inltctl  State*  ami  Canada. 

JOHN    T.   CUTTIXt!    &   C  O. 

407  Front  Street,  San  Frimctsro. 
AGENTS    FOR    THE    I"  I  CFIC    COAST. 


HEMS 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE. 
No.  24  Post  Street, 

UN  FTU^CIBCO,  CAL. 


Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
ami  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hcmnie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


C.  &  Co. 

MESSRS.   COON    &   CO. 


c  c 


Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 

SIDE     CLIP" 

COLLAR, 

A'noveljde vice, 'which "effectually  holds  the  Tie|orfcScarf  in 
place,  and  is  invisible  when  worn.  Being  a  part  of  the 
Collar,  and  not  an  attachment,  it  has  advantages  over  any 
Scarf.. or  Tie  Fastener  ever  made.     It  is  simple  and  perfect. 

Ask  your  I  !  KM  Sill  it   fori  Mum. 


iitT-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNrA. 

Capital, $750,0(10 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       •         $1,350,000 


D.  I.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CG. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And     De-Mem     In     Cenls'     FtirnJ>ltlu£     Con,!-,  ! 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  S»n  Francisco  i 


KUPTURE 


oflhcaj-c-    PlERCEtS,N 
70,  Sac  St.,  Sao  Fran  Cat. 


Craurti  store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2004 
Market  Street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirons  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT  KUNMING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
inTerery  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  suiter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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HRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  8. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  AUGUST  25,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    EAST    WING. 


A  Strange  Tale  of  a  Haunted   House  in  San  Francisco, 


I  here  relate  the  story  of  a  dream  and  its  effect.  The 
cause  will  probably  be  accounted  for  in  years  to  come,  when 
dreams  will  be  considered  a  rational  subject  of  conversation. 
It  may  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  frequented  San 
Francisco  society  in  early  days,  as  the  actors  were  movers  in 
the  little  circle  that  then  existed. 

The  house  in  which  the  events  took  place  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  Clay  Sireet  hill.  Since  I  lived  there  (ten  years 
ago)  the  place  has  been  remodeled  ;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
a  dreary-looking  edifice,  and  the  street  was  cut  through  to 
only  a  block  beyond,  and  was  unpaved,  which  made  it  very 
rocky  and  rough-looking  for  a  place  which  was  considered 
quite  fine  for  those  days.  Moreover,  the  house  had  been 
standing  there  fifteen  years  when  I  went  into  it,  making  it 
seem  quite  like  an  old  family  residence.  So  no  one  thought 
it  at  all  strange  that  there  should  be  both  a  ghost  and  a  his- 
tory connected  with  it. 

As  I  said  before,  after  I  left  the  whole  place  was  remod- 
eled, and,  I  should  have  added,  particularly  the  east  wing. 
This  part  of  the  house  once  had  no  windows,  and  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  running  vines,  and  almost  hidden  by  the 
broad-spreading  branches  of  an  old  tree — a  tree  you  would 
expect  to  see  in  a  grave-yard,  sheltering  a  tomb,  but  certainly 
not  in  the  garden  of  a  family  residence.  And,  indeed,  it 
used  to  seem  to  me  as  if  the  eccentric  person  who  lived 
there  had  chosen  to  attach  to  his  home  the  last  resting-place 
of  the  family  bones. 

To  me,  at  least,  who  know  the  history  of  this  place,  and 
have  even  been  one  of  the  actors  who  have  given  the  neigh- 
borhood a  dark  reputation,  this  corner  of  the  house  is  a 
tomb,  and  can  never  be  made  to  look  like  anything  else. 

Before  going  further  I  must  state  some  uninteresting 
events  in  my  own  life,  the  most  painful  of  which  was  the 
sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  my  mother  before 
I  was  yet  two  years  old.  My  father's  life  seemed  ruined  by 
this  loss,  and,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  his  only  child  would 
be  left  alone  if  he  did  not  try  to  live  for  her,  he  seemed  will- 
ing to  die  ;  and  1  can  only  remember  him  as  an  invalid  for 
whom  I  felt  some  awe  and  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and  whom 
never  for  a  moment,  even  alter  his  death,  could  I  possibly 
disobey. 

The  house  in  which  I  lived  was  some  distance  over  the 
sand-hills  from  the  one  of  which  I  write  ;  but  from  my  nurs 
ery  window  I  could  see  distinctly  the  old  Clay  Street  barn — 
as  I  then  delighted  to  call  it.  And  when  I  became  weary  of 
watching  the  bay,  or  the  ships  sailing  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  or  the  fog,  which,  to  my  imaginative  mind,  seemed 
like  some  huge  genie  that  would  at  last  take  me  up  and 
along  with  it,  I  would  turn  my  eyes  to  the  old  house  on  the 
hill,  and  weave  strange  stories  to  myself  about  the  dark  cor- 
ners and  weird  rooms  which  I  felt  sure  formed  its  interior. 

Its  owner,  John  Finger,  was  a  weekly  visitor  at  our  house, 
and  was,  witn  the  exception  of  Eriggs,  my  father's  lawyer 
and  my  subsequent  guardian,  the  only  person  who  ever  sat 
at  table  with  us  in  my  father's  house.  From  childhood  I 
felt  an  instinctive  fear  of  this  person,  and,  much  to  my  fa- 
ther's disgust,  I  always  insisted  upon  running  away  whenever 
he  appeared. 

I  can  remember  yet  the  awful  thoughts  that  used  to  come 
to  me  whenever,  while  standing  at  my  window  hugging  my 
doll,  I  would  see  him  come  out  and  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  It  was  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  did  this  that 
frightened  me,  for  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  something  or 
some  one  held  it  on  the  inside,  for  he  would  frequently  re- 
open it  and  shut  it  again,  as  if  he  were  angry.  But  perhaps 
the  door  was  heavy  or  I  fanciful,  but  I  always  held  my  doll 
a  little  closer,  and  would  whisper  : 

"  I'd  rather  be  carried  off  by  the  fog  than  be  shut  up  in 
that  house — wouldn't  you,  dear  ?  " 

As  I  became  older,  the  fear  actually  grew  upon  me  that 
some  time,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  I  should  wake  up, 
and  find  myself  shut  in  behind  that  heavy  door,  and,  at  last, 
when  my  father  died  and  left  in  his  will  the  wish  that  I  should 
marry  Mr.  Finger,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  think  of  him  as 
my  husband,  though  the  idea  was  as  horrible  as  ever. 

On  my  seventeenth  birthday,  my  guardian  came  to  me, 
and  said : 

"  Alice,  my  child,  it  is  quite  time  for  you  to  begin  to  think 
of  your  marriage.  Shall  we  set  the  filteenth  of  November 
for  the  wedding-day  ?" 

I  said  "  yes  "  in  my  usual  quiet  way,  and  then  was  again 
alone  with  my  thoughts  and  fears.  As  the  day  drew  near,  I 
became  more  reconciled,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
ing a  woman,  I  could  not  feel  indifferent  toward  an  event 
which  would  bring  me  so  many  new  dresses  and  bonnets  ; 
and  our  old  home  really  seemed  quite  gay,  with  all  its  furni- 
ture draped  in  bright-colored  articles  of  clothing,  which  were 
thrown  upon  any  convenient  chair  and  table  during  the  ex- 
citing hours  of  packing. 

Still,  when  the  morning  actually  arrived,  I  awoke,  feeling 
very  solemn  and  very  lonely,  and  was  more  glad  than  sorry 
to  hear  the  rain  falling  upon  the  leaves  of  a  tree  near  my 
window.  I  arose,  and  after  a  breakfast  which  I  was  too 
frightened  to  eat,  I  went  with  Briggs  and  a  servant  to  church, 
where  I  met  and  married  John  Finger.    And  the  only  part 


of  the  service  I  remember,  and  which  will  always  seem  to  me 
a  portion  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  is  the  sound  of  the  rain- 
drops, as  they  fell  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  down  into  a 
pool  already  formed  on  the  floor. 

Something  in  the  splash  of  those  rain-drops  made  me  feel 
very  much  like  crying  ;  and  when  my  guardian  took  my  hand 
and  congratulated  me,  I  looked  up  and  tried  to  smile,  and 
the  sun  tried  for  a  moment  to  break  through  a  cloud,  but  the 
smile  and  the  sunbeam  died  together. 

Soon  after,  we  arrived  at  our  now  common  home,  and  were 
met  at  the  door  by  the  housekeeper,  a  grim-looking  female, 
who  had  evidently  entered  the  house  on  its  natal  day,  and 
had  no  intention  of  ever  leaving  it  again  alive. 

Unintentionally,  I  at  once  made  her  my  eternal  enemy  by 
passing  her  without  a  greeting.  I  saw  a  peculiar  glance 
pass  between  the  two,  however,  so  I  was  prepared  to  use 
some  policy,  and  smile  as  sweetly  as  I  could  when  my  hus- 
band introduced  me  to  her,  some  few  minutes  after. 

One  look  about  the  hall-way  was  sufficient  to  allow  me  to 
take  in  every  point  :  the  stairway  turning  to  the  east  from 
the  lower  end;  the  statue  at  the  foot  of  it  that  held  a  light  in 
its  right  hand,  which  it  tried  to  shade  with  its  left ;  a  door 
at  the  very  lower  end  seemed  to  open  into  a  library  ;  and 
round  to  the  west  of  the  entrance-way  was  a  door  which  I 
supposed  opened  into  the  parlor ;  but  on  the  wall  of  the  east 
side  there  was  no  door,  and,  while  looking  at  this  place,  I 
said,  in  a  surprised  manner  : 

"  Why,  how  strange  ! " 

"  What  is  so  strange  ? "  said  Frau  Stabbe,  with  a  sinister 
look  in  her  eye. 

"  Why,"  faltered  I,  "  I  think  it  very  strange  that  there  is 
no  door  in  this  wall,  knowing  as  I  do  that  there  must  be  a 
room  there." 

"  Well,  it's  my  opinion  that  the  less  you  pry  into  things 
in  this  house  the  better  you'll  please  the  man  you've  mar- 
ried," and,  with  many  an  ominous  muttering,  the  old  creat- 
ure limped  out  to  some  part  of  the  house  unknown  to  me 
then. 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  my  husband,  but  he  had  evidently 
been  so  occupied  in  hanging  up  his  coat,  and  in  smoothing 
down  his  oily  hair,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  strange 
conversation. 

That  night,  you  may  well  fancy,  was  a  sleepless  one.  The 
wall  without  a  door  haunted  and  lerrified  me,  and  before 
morning  I  was  as  nervous  regarding  this  wing  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house  as  was  the  wife  of  Bluebeard  about  the 
forbidden  key. 

At  daybreak  I  arose,  and,  dressing  myself  in  a  soft,  bright- 
colored  wrapper,  went  down  stairs,  and  opened  the  front 
door.  It  was  net  yet  seven  o'clock — cold,  dark,  and  wet 
but  my  curiosity  was  forcing  me  almost  against  my  common 
sense ;  and  I  held  my  skirts  up  high  above  the  wet  steps, 
and  picked  my  way  round  the  muddy  pathway  to  where  I 
could  see  the  outside  wall  of  the  wing.  I  stood  on  tiptoe, 
and  pulled  the  vines  aside  from  several  places,  but  could  see 
no  door,  nor  any  windows  ;  and  I  went  shivering  into  the 
house  more  mystified  than  ever. 

'Opening  the  door  into  the  parlor,  I  went  in,  and  found  a 
long,  dreary-looking  room,  furnished  in  black  hair-cloth. 
Between  the  two  front  windows  was  an  old-fashioned  pier- 
glass,  in  which  I  saw  myself  at  full  length.  For  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  did  not  care  to  look  at  myself.  My  face 
was  too  long  and  colorless  to  please  me,  and  my  eyes  had 
dark  rings  under  them  which  I  did  not  like ;  but  my  soft 
cashmere  dress,  which  fell  in  loose  folds  on  the  floor,  pleased 
me,  and  I  turned  and  walked  down  the  room,  looking  back 
over  my  shoulder,  pleased  as  a  child  to  see  my  train  sweep 
the  floor  behind  me. 

But,  alas  !  while  smiling  at  myself,  and  not  observing  my 
footsteps,  I  stumbled  over  a  hassock,  and  fell  from  my  high 
dignity  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

I  looked  up  from  my  humble  position  just  in  time  to  see 
John  Finger,  his  thin  lips  set  in  a  scornful  smile.  My  youth 
and  spirits  seemed  suddenly  to  die  within  me. 

When  I  had  once  more  come  to  my  senses,  and  regained 
my  dignity,  I  went  out  into  the  hall,  and  followed  my  hus- 
band to  breakfast. 

A  weary,  weary  meal  was  partaken  of,  seasoned  with  no 
word,  no  smile,  and  when,  soon  after,  he  put  on  his  overcoat 
and  hat  and  went  out  of  the  door,  I  trembled,  and  felt  my 
old  fear  return,  and  realized  that  my  forebodings  had  come 
true — I  was  on  the  "other  side  "  of  that  heavy  door,  with  not 
even  my  inanimate  friend  of  other  days  *o  comfort  me. 

Finding  myself  alone,  I  instinctively  turned  to  the  wall 
that  seemed  to  have  entered  into  my  life  so  strangely.  I  do 
not  know  why  I  did  it,  nor  why  I  was  disappointed  at  the 
silence  which  greeted  the  act ;  but  I  placed  my  ear  close  to 
the  partition,  wondering  what  I  should  hear. 

Perhaps  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  the  small  particulars 
concerning  my  subject  ;  but  I  wish  to  impress  any  one  who 
may  chance  to  read  this  with  the  mystery  of  this  wall  as 
deeply  as  I  was  impressed  myself ;  as  that  is  the  only  way 
I  have  of  making  you  sympathize  with  me  in  my  dream  con- 
cerning it. 

Lonely,  with  nothing  to  do,  I  determined  to  look  about 
the  house.  I  had  from  childhood  filled  it  with  romances  in 
imagination,  but  how  unromantic  I  found  it  all.  A  lumber- 
room  full  of  old  and  uninteresting  furniture,  all  placed  about 
in  a  stiff  and  uncomfortable  manner — the  bed,  in  its  par- 
ticular corner,  the  one  which  in  every  room  originally  in- 


tended for  sleeping  purposes  suggests  the  bed.  The  bureau, 
of  course,  stood  between  the  windows.  The  architect,  when 
he  planned  the  house,  had  evidently  said,  as  he  worked  :  "I 
must  leave  space  here  for  a  bureau,  there  for  a  washstand, 
some  chairs  might  be  placed  here,  and  one  particularly  large 
one  over  there."  And  so  had  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
house  been  carried  out  from  end  to  end. 

I  went  dolefully  down  the  stairs,  and  sat  down  under 
the  shadow  of  the  statue  in  the  hall,  and  cried  my  lonesome 
little  self  to  sleep. 

I  did  not  wake  until  I  heard  my  husband  at  the  door,  then 
I  jumped  up,  and  once  more  felt  the  curl  of  his  under  lip  to 
my  very  marrow,  and  knew  instantly  that  for  the  second 
time  in  the  first  day  of  my  married  life  I  had  proved  myself, 
in  his  eyes,  unworthy  the  dignity  of  my  position. 

At  last  another  meal-time  arrived,  and  I  went  to  the  table 
spiritless  and  disheartened.  Every  one  thinks  his  trouble 
the  greatest  on  earth  ;  and,  indeed,  why  should  he  not,  since 
he  is  the  sufferer  ?  And  so  I  thought  that  there  could  be  no 
position  more  dreary  and  pitiful  than  mine.  The  very 
thought  of  my  situation  humiliated  me.  Why  had  I  so 
meekly  submitted  to  this  wish  of  my  dead  parent  ?  Why 
had  this  man,  whose  nature  seemed  actually  slimy  with  stag- 
nation, wished  to  have  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  creat- 
ure as  I  to  share  his  dreariness  ?  And  why — why — why  was 
there  no  door  opening  into  that  ghostly  wing  ?  Finally  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  possibly  I  might  be  misjudging  this 
man  whose  wife  I  was.  Why  not  talk  to  him  and  smile,  in 
spite  of  his  solemn  countenance,  which  seemed  to  forbid  any 
levity  ?  Why  not  talk  about  the  wing  and  laugh  at  my  fears, 
and  see  what  he  would  say  ?  Emboldened  with  my  free 
thoughts,  I  said,  without  looking  at  him  : 

"John" — the  name  almost  turned  my  gorge — "why  do 
you  not  put  a  door  from  the  front  hall-way  into  the  east 
wing,  and  make  a  cozy  little  sitting-room  of  it  for  me  to  sit 
in?" 

We  both  looked  up  from  our  plates  at  once,  and  he  said, 
cruelly,  and  with  a  smile  which  was  hideous  : 

"  I  consider  thirteen  rooms  and  a  stair-way  sufficient  for  a 
child  to  play  in.' 

"Heavens!"  thought  I,  "where  did  my  awful  audacity 
spring  from  ?  "  But  the  mystery  seemed  to  increase,  and  I 
went  to  bed  that  night  with  the  whole  weight  upon  my  young 
mind  of  the  wing,  the  wall,  my  husband's  smile,  and  my  own 
lonely  situation.  And,  when  I  slept,  I  dreamed,  and  my 
dream  changed  the  whole  course  of  my  life. 

I  seemed  to  have  been  out,  alone,  in  my  carriage,  and  had 
just  returned  at  midnight,  finding  the  usually  dark  house  full 
of  light,  the  source  of  which  I  could  not  see. 

Pleased  and  wondrously  happy  was  I  at  the  sight,  and, 
almost  laughing  aloud,  I  actually  jumped,  like  a  school-girl, 
up  the  steps  and  into  the  hall-way.  One  becomes  wonder- 
fully well-bred  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  so  I  felt  not 
the  slightest  surprise  to  find  the  east  wing  opened,  beautifully 
furnished,  and  its  atmosphere  almo'st  suffocating  with  per- 
fume and  the  warmth  from  its  dazzling  light.  I  stood  en- 
tranced, and  felt  my  soul  growing  under  the  influence  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  which  lay  before  it.  The  floor  was  tiled 
with  Pompeiian  designs  ;  Persian  rugs,  whose  colors  were  so 
bright  and  mingled  so  closely  as  to  dazzle  my  sight ;  soft 
lace  and  softer  satin  fell  over  long,  low  windows  in  amass  to 
the  floor.  The  walls  were  painted  to  represent  a  blue  sea  in 
the  distance,  seen  from  a  veranda,  from  the  roof  of  which 
hung  long  vines,  that,  in  fancy,  I  could  see  swaying  in  the 
breeze.  Soft  ottomans,  Oriental  divans,  and  gilded  chairs 
seemed  absolutely  to  grow  out  of  the  beauty  that  surrounded 
them,  so  naturally  were  they  placed  in  their  different  nooks 
and  corners.  The  only  article  of  furniture  which  seemed 
foreign  to  the  scene  was  a  piano  ;  but  this  was  so  richly 
covered  and  so  artfully  curtained  into  a  small  ante-room  that 
it  looked  more  piquante  than  grotesque  to  my  charmed  eye. 

A  step  farther,  and  I  discovered  that  the  room  was  occu- 
pied. A  man  was  seated  at  the  instrument.  His  left  elbow 
rested  on  the  music  rack  before  him  ;  his  temple  leaned 
heavily  against  the  knuckles  of  his  clenched  hand  ;  with  his 
right  hand  he  was  striking  chords,  which  even  at  this  dis- 
tant day  sound  to  me  harsh  and  discordant ;  and,  as  they 
grated  upon  my  ears,  I  thought,  "Those  chords  spring  from  a 
soul  that  can  find  no  peace  on  earth." 

Half  hidden  by  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtains,  I  could 
see  a  woman,  whose  white  hand  was  thrown  behind  her, 
grasping  the  curtain  in  a  manner  which  told  me  every 
nerve  was  at  work  in  controlling  her. 

I  did  not  stop  to  wonder  who  these  two  might  be.  I  did 
not  need  to,  for,  as  we  say,  when  we  feel  a  cool  touch  upon 
the  cheek,  "  that  is  the  breeze,"  so  I  said  :  "  This  is  my 
mother  and  my  husband,  as  they  stood  on  the  night  of  her 
disappearance,  fifteen  years,  ago  ; "  and  I  longed  to  throw 
my  arms  about  her,  and  call  her  "  mother."  Not  that  I  loved 
her,  or  realized  for  a  moment  what  a  warm,  tender  creature 
a  mother  can  be,  for  I  had  been  brought  up  without  one,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  miss  the  love  and  care  ;  but  I  wanted 
to  see  how  it  would  seem  to  say  the  word,  and  feel  soft,  lov- 
ing eyes  turn  upon  me  with  pride  and  joy. 

I  tried  to  go  to  her,  but  I  seemed  powerless  to  move  ;  the 
atmosphere  about  me  seemed  to  be  charmed;  and  I  was 
forced  to  stand  where  I  was  and  listen,  for  they  were  talk- 
ing. The  old,  sarcastic  voice  of  my  husband  was  bringing  to 
my  ears  these  words  :  "  Either  you  leave  this  house  alone 
with  me  to-night,  or  you  leave  it  never." 
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"What  are  you  saying?"  said  my  mother,  calmly. 
"  Would  you  let  this  useless  passion  of  yours  ruin  my  home, 
my  life,  and  the  future  of  my  infant  child  ?" 

"  I  care  not  for  your  home,  nor  for  your  child's  future  ! 
You  belong  to  me,  and  this  child  would  never  have  been  had 
you  been  true  to  me.  Because  you  thought  me  dead,  you 
imagined  yourself  free  from  your  promise  to  me,  and  falsely 
accepted  the  proposals  of  another  man,  leaving  my  life  the 
dreary  blank  it  must  become.  The  memory  of  my  past 
seems  cursed,  and  my  future  seems  like  a  desert  in  the  night. 
This  room,  which  I  furnished  with  so  much  beauty,  because 
I  thought  you  might  some  time  use  it,  has  become  but  a 
tomb  for  my  hopes,  and  now  to  see  you  standing  here,  yet 
not  belonging  here,  I  want  to  strangle  you,  and  curse  the 
day  you  were  born.  I  owe  you  no  mercy.  Once  I  loved  you 
tenderly,  now  I  love  you  fiercely,  and  this  child  of  another's 
is  but  a  toad  in  my  pathway,  which  I  will  either  kill  or  tort 
ure  ! " 

The  hand  that  held  the  curtain  seemed  to  hold  all  the 
neives  of  the  body  in  its  grasp,  so  firm  and  still  it  was,  and 
the  voice  which  answered  this  devil's  speech  was  as  unmoved 
and  strong  as  the  hand  : 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do,  since  I  again  re- 
fuse to  leave  all  and  follow  you?" 

Her  bearing  and  calmness  seemed  to  madden  him,  for 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eye  with  which  I  felt  familiar,  he  sprang 
Irom  his  seat  like  a  leopard  from  its  hiding-place,  and  said, 
in  a  husky  voice  which  its  master  had  no  longer  any  control 
over  : 

"This  -and  this— and  this,"  and  the  strong  young  life  was 
dashed  out  of  the  proud  form  that  had  stood  so  fearlessly 
there  but  a  moment  before.  He  pulled  the  curtain  over  the 
dead  body,  stepped  over  it,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

For  a  while  all  was  dark;  then  again  I  found  myself  in  the 
wing  ;  but  years  had  passed  by,  and  all  around  me  was  in 
ruins.  I  walked  to  the  piano  and  seated  myself  before  it ; 
instinctively  I  placed  my  elbow  on  the  music-rack  and  my 
head  on  my  hand.  My  right  hand  raised  itself  to  strike  the 
keys,  then  for  the  first  time  I  noticed  how  fruitless  would  be 
the  act,  since  long  ago  all  power  of  sound  must  have  left  the 
rusty  case.  I  again  looked  around  the  room.  The  curtains, 
the  rugs,  the  cushions,  were  falling  to  pieces,  the  frescoes  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings  were  moldy,  and  stained  with  damp 
and  mildew.  Dust  was  deep  on  everything,  and,  in  despair, 
1  struck  with  my  hand  the  dead  keys  before  me.  To  my 
horror  the  same  chord  arose  from  under  my  touch  which  I 
had  heard  before.  I  arose  to  leave  the  horrible  place,  when 
out  of  the  resting  folds  of  satin  came  a  form  holding  its  left 
hand  to  its  throat.  I  tried  to  escape,  but  was  held  down  by 
some  unseen  force,  and  the  hand  was  slowly  taken  away 
from  the  throat,  leaving  exposed  to  my  unwilling  eyes  an 
ugly,  discolored  bruise. 

I  covered  my  face,  but  felt  the  ghostly  hand  pointing  at 
me,  and  then  I  heard  my  mother's  voice  say  : 

'•  My  chid,  avenge  my  death  !  " 

1  could  bear  no  more,  but  fled,  without  well  knowing  the 
direction  I  took.  But  I  could  find  no  door.  I  grasped  wildly 
at  the  hangings  by  the  windows,  but  they  fell  at  my  touch.  I 
felt  over  every  spot  on  the  walls  that  I  could  reach,  yet  found 
no  outlet.  All  was  dark  about  me.  There  seemed  no  place 
where  a  glint  of  light  could  possibly  strike  through.  In  an 
agony  of  fright  bordering  upon  madness  I  raised  the  rug  on 
the  floor,  and  there,  like  a  friend  with  open  arms  to  receive 
me,  was  a  pit  that  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  With  a  ma- 
niacal shriek  I  leaped  into  this  grave,  that  closed  above  me 
like  a  wave,  and  I  seemed  to  fall  forever. 

This  shriek  I  had  given  in  reality,  and  by  it  had  awakened 
my  husband,  who  shook  me  violently,  and  said  : 

"  Wake  up  !    You're  dreaming." 

"Dreaming?"  sobbed  I,  "and  the  wing,  the  ghost,  the 
grave — that  horrible  grave  into  which  I  fell.     Oh" " 

But  more  frightful  than  all  I  had  seen  in  my  dream  was 
the  face  of  my  husband  at  that  moment.  He  stood  beside 
'  the  bed  in  the  moonlight ;  his  face  was  livid,  his  hands 
clenched  spasmodically.  I  hid  my  face  in  the  pillow,  but  he 
was  leaning  toward  me,  and  hissing  into  my  ears  the  horrible 
words  : 

"  Hark  you,  my  lady.  Another  word  of  this  devilish  wing, 
and  the  ghosts  and  the  graves  that  your  head  is  addled 

with,  and  I'll  choke  the  life  out  of  you,  as  I  did" But 

here  he  caught  himself  with  an  oath,  and,  snatching  up  a 
dressing-gown  from  a  chair  near  by,  he  left  the  room. 

Next  day,  in  imagination,  I  occupied  the  room  of  my 
dreams.  I  could  not  escape  from  it,  and  soon  I  learned  to 
dread  the  nights  that  brought  me  dreams,  and  the  days  that 
were  filled  with  the  shadows  of  the  nights.  I  became  so 
weak  and  ill  that  I  begged  my  husband  to  take  me  away, 
and  he,  having  business  in  the  mountains,  and  not  wishing 
to  leave  me  alone  too  long  to  pry  into  his  secrets,  took  me 
with  him.  Change  of  scene  and  faces  soon  restored  me  to 
health,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  return  to  the  place  I  was 
obliged  to  call  home,  when  it  was  rime  to  go. 

But  when  we  had  returned,  I  again  became  influenced  by 
the  uncanny  air  which  surrounded  the  house,  and,  with  the 
first  night,  returned  my  maddening  dream. 

Before  morning  I  had  come  to  a  firm  decision,  which  I 
started  to  carry  out  as  soon  I  was  left  alone  that  day. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  called  in  a  carpenter,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  work  at  once,  and  make  a  door  in  that  wall. 

"  Get  some  men  to  help  you,"  I  said,  "  for  I  want  the  open- 
ing made  before  three  o'clock." 

When  he  had  gone  for  his  tools  and  men,  I  became  giddy 
with  nervousness,  and  when,  shortly  after,  I  heard  the  blows 
on  the  wall,  I  fainted. 

After  some  hours  I  was  again  myself,  and,  fearing  another 
attack  of  nervousness,  I  sent  a  note  by  the  gardener  to 
Briggs,  my  guardian,  telling  him  to  come  to  me  at  once,  as 
I  needed  him.  In  the  early  morning  I  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  Frau  Stabbe  on  a  visit  to  her  cousin  in  Oak- 
land, so  I  did  not  have  her  to  fear. 

It  seemed  hours  before  my  much-needed  friend  arrived, 
yet  it  was  in  reality  but  a  few  moments.  I  sobbed  aloud 
when  I  saw  him,  but  managed,  between  tears  and  a  ludi- 
crous attempt  to  keep  from  laughing,  to  tell  him  my  dream, 
its  effect  upon  me,  and  my  rash  act  of  breaking  into  the 
wing  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  My  guardian  took  my  hot 
hands  in  his  cool  palms,  and  said  : 

porv  child,  this  owl's  nest  and  the  owl  have  worried 
fever.    I  am  going  to  send  for  a  physician,  and 


send  you  to  bed.  I  am  also  going  to  remain  here  till  Mr. 
Finger  returns,  so  I  may  shield  you  from  any  anger  he  may 
feel  or  express  ;  the  work  shall  go  on,  and  your  curiosity 
shall  be  gratified." 

The  doctor  was  sent  for,  and  when  ne  came,  I  was  ordered 
to  bed.  I  meekly  went,  but  I  felt  that  no  power  on  earth 
would  keep  me  there  long. 

I  took,  before  getting  into  bed,  a  draught  the  doctor  left 
for  me,  and  before  many  minutes  I  was  fast  asleep. 

For  six  weeks  I  raved  with  fever,  during  which  time,  they 
told  me  afterward,  I  talked  of  my  mother,  my  husband,  some 
strange  room,  and  a  chord  of  music  that  invariably  made 
me  shiver  and  try  to  bury  my  head  in  the  pillow. 

When  I  was  able  to  speak  rationally  and  have  my  ques- 
tions answered,  I  asked  my  faithful  friend  Briggs  to  tell  me 
what  had  happened  and  how  long  I  had  been  ill.  He  then 
said  : 

"  I  can  tell  you  but  little  now,  and  you  must  not  get  ex- 
cited nor  ask  any  questions.  We  found  the  room  in  the  wing 
as  you  described  it  to  me  j  we  also  found  the  grave  under 
the  floor,  and  a  coffin  which  we  have  not  yet  opened.  How 
the  grave  was  dug,  the  coffin  purchased  and  brought  into  the 
house,  and  the  wall  built  without  attracting  attention,  or 
leaking  out,  is  a  mystery,  and  must  have  taken  a  fortune  to 
keep  down.  Frau  Stabbe  was  certainly  an  accomplice,  for 
upon  her  return  from  Oakland,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  day  you 
were  taken  ill,  she  saw  the  work  going  on  in  the  wing,  and, 
not  waiting  to  ask  any  questions,  she  turned  and  hurried 
away.  Probably  she  went  to  Mr.  Finger's  office  and  told 
him  of  his  danger,  for  neither  of  them  have  been  seen  or 
heard  from  since.  Possibly,  my  child,  we  have  discovered 
the  mystery  connected  with  the  strange  disappearance  of 
your  mother."     And  Briggs  left  the  room. 

I  sank  down  into  my  pillows  exhausted,  but  happy,  and 
my  one  thought  was  :  "  Free — free  from  him,  and  from  it ! 
Would  to  heaven  I  might  blot  my  experience  of  married  life 
from  my  memory  for  ever  ! " 

In  a  week,  during  which  time  Briggs  visited  me  and  con- 
soled me  every  day,  I  secretly  decided  to  visit  the  wing 
which  had  been  a  black  shadow  over  my  life  for  so  many 
months.  When  I  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  saw 
the  de'bris  in  the  hall,  I  felt  faint,  but  controlled  myself  and 
hurried  on. 

I  reached  the  opening,  which  was  still  in  the  rough  as  the 
workmen  had  left  it,  and,  taking  a  long  breath  as  though  for 
a  plunge  in  the  sea,  I  went  in.  How  frightfully  familiar  it 
was  !  How  still !  How  awful  !  I  went  to  the  piano  and 
seated  myself  before  it.  I  dared  not  touch  the  keys — I 
feared  they  would  rattle  like  the  bones  in  "  Danse  Macabre" 
if  I  did,  and  without  realizing  what  I  did,  I  leaned  my  elbow 
on  the  music-rack  before  me  with  my  head  upon  my  hand. 

A  current  of  air  from  the  opening  in  the  wall  stirred  the 
curtains  around  me.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  as  I  did  so 
my  right  hand  dropped  heavily  upon  the  keys.  Once  more 
the  horrible  discord  fell  upon  my  ears.  Thoroughly  un- 
nerved, and  ill  as  I  was,  this  last  was  more  than  I  could  bear, 
and,  shrieking  with  terror,  I  ran  straight  into  the  folds  of  the 
curtain  which  had  once  covered  my  husband's  victim,  and 
fell  there  sensless. 

They  found  me  there  hours  after,  and  I  was  taken,  ill  as  I 
was,  from  the  house,  into  which  I  have  never  since  returned. 

Even  now — ten  years  after — as  I  write,  I  look  around  me 
into  the  shadowy  corners  of  my  little  sitting-room,  and  shud- 
der at  the  memory  of  those  horrible  days. 

John  Finger  and  his  accomplice  have  never  been  heard 
of  since  their  guilty  flight,  and  though  they  will  probably 
never  be  found  and  given  the  punishment  the  law  is  reserving 
for  them,  I  am  satisfied,  and  feel  that  through  much  suffering 
my  mother's  death  has  been  avenged. 

And  this  is  my  dream,  and  what  came  from  it.  And  who 
can  say  it  came  to  naught,  since  it  cleared  a  long-silenced 
mystery  and  caused  the  guilty  to  flee  ? 

San  Francisco,  August,  18S3.  A.  j.  H. 


Chopin  had  this  great  quality  so  agreeable  for  the  world, 
so  happy  for  him  who  possesses  it,  he  saw  in  everything  only 
the  beautiful  side,  and  he  was  the  most  lenient,  amiable 
judge  of  others,  although  most  exacting  to  himself.  His  mild 
satire,  however,  which  has  been  mentioned,  found  sometimes 
occasion  to  show  itself.  For  instance,  one  of  the  million- 
aire bankers  of  Paris  once  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  barely 
was  the  dinner  over  and  the  guests  just  repaired  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, than  the  host  had  the  bad  taste  to  show  him 
a  piano  and  at  once  to  urge  him  to  play  something.  Many 
people  have  this  vulgar  habit  of  making  you  unmistakably 
pay  for  your  dinner.  But  Chopin  turned  round  and  depre- 
catingly  said :  "Mais,  Monsieur  le  Baron,  j'ai  sipeu  mangeM" 


On  the  sands  at  Boulogne.  The  breakfast  bell  sounds. 
"  Come,  countess,"  says  one  of  the  guests  in  a  sepulchral 
voice,  as  he  offers  his  arm  to  the  lady ;  "  let  us  eat  some 
dead  fish."  "Oh,  the  horrid  thing  1"  she  exclaims.  "How, 
madame  1  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  eating  fish  alive  ? "  is  the 
naive  response. 

A  New  York  boot  and  shoe  connoisseur  has  one  thousand 
six  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  and  slippers  which  were  once 
worn  by  actresses  and  pretty  ballet  dancers.  He  has  three 
pairs  of  Lotta's  shoes,  and  asks  twenty-five  dollars  a  pair  for 
them. 

A  humorous  sketch  in  the  August  Century  called  "  The 
Silk  Dress  Story,"  contains  this  happy  improvement  on  an 
old  proverb  :  "  A  true  Bostonian  is  one  who  when  he  is  in 
Rome  does  as  the  Bostonians  do." 


A  Connecticut  clergyman  is  responsible  for  this  pun :  "  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  first  fell  upon  their  own  knees  and  then  upon 
the  aborigines." 

A  man  who  played  the  violin  wretchedly  was  said  to  be 
smart,  in  that  he  sawed  several  chords  per  day. —  Waterloo 
Observer. 

A  thought  from  the  note-book  of  an  orchestra  leader  :  "A 
wife  is  like  a  measure ;  she  should  be  beaten  regularly." 

Mrs.  Grundy  says  that  young  idiots  who  are  engaged  wear 
a  locket  on  their  wrist  locked  on  by  their  sweetheart. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


"  There  was  one  Texas  fellow,"  said  Sheridan,  "  who  got 
even  with  me.  He  was  the  editor  of  a  hard  little  country 
paper  in  a  border  county.     He  copied  the  saying  : 

"'If  I  owned  hell  and  Texas,  I  would  rent  Texas  out  and 
live  in  hell.' 

"  And  added,  for  a  comment :  '  Well,  a  man,  any- 
how, who  won't  stick  up  for  his  own  country  ! '  He  did 
not  neglect  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  paper." — Philadelphia 
Times. 

Carson  has  developed  a  bad  boy.  His  name  is  Johnny 
McGinnis.  A  few  days  ago  Mrs.  McGinnis  started  to  give 
her  seven-year  old  daughter  a  bath.  When  she  disrobed 
her  by  the  tub,  she  was  horrified  at  discovering  that  the 
young  lady  was  covered  all  over  with  crocodiles,  fish,  rare 
animals,  and  Egyptian  ibexes,  painted  on  in  lasting  colors. 
She  said  that  her  brother  Johnny  had  painted  her  to  get  her 
a  chance  to  go  away  with  the  circus.  The  neighbors  were 
called  in,  and  their  low  opinion  of  the  boy  was  unbounded. 
The  elder  McGinnis  sailed  out  after  the  venturesome  lad  and 
found  him  in  Johnson's  barn,  where  he  was  decorating  a 
young  lad  whom  he  had  inveigled  away  from  his  parents. 
When  the  elder  McGinnis  had  finished  parleying  with  the 
younger  McGinnis,  the  trunk-strap  which  he  brought  into 
the  barn  had  seen  its  best  days. — Carson  Appeal. 

"  Speaking  of  fogs,"  said  the  boatman,  "I  guess  you  young 
fellers  think  this  is  putty  bad  weather,  don't  ye?" 

"  It's  the weather  I  ever  seen,"  remarked  the  stranger, 

gloomily. 

"'N'  yit 'taint  nothin' to  what  'twas  in '79,"  asserted  the 
character,  proudly.  "  The  fog  we  had  then  was  fog,  I  tell  ye  ! 
I  was  rowin'  that  season  myself.  One  mornin'  I  took  out  a 
feller  V  girl  in  my  big  boat.  I  swanny,  sir,  the  fog  came  up 
so  thick  't  I  couldn't  see  'em  three  feet  away, 'n' they  couldn't 
hear  me  speak.  How  d'ye  think  I  found  out  when  they 
wanted  to  get  ashore  ?  Wal,  the  feller  chawed  holes  in  the 
fog  tryin'  to  find  the  girl  an'  kiss  her,  till  he  got  nigh  enough 
to  me,  so't  I  could  stick  one  end  of  a  horn  in  his  mouth,  'n' 
we  talked  through  that.  Wust  trouble,"  added  the  charac- 
ter, meditatively,  "  wus  when  we'd  take  the  horn  down  for  a 
minute.  The  fog  'd  git  inter  it,  W  we'd  blow  the  chunks 
down  our  throats." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

"You  see  that  ledge, 'bout  half  a  mile  out?"  asked  the 
boatman,  at  last.  "  No,  ye  can't  though,  can  ye  ?  Wal, 
they  was  a  schooner  went  ashore  there  last  summer  in  a  fog 
storm.  We  couldn't  git  no  boat  out,  the  sea  was  so  high,  an' 
we  couldn't  see  'em  for  the  fog,  only  when  we  fired  a  cannon, 
an'  the  ball  cut  it.  Now,  there  they  was,  half  a  mile  away, 
mind  ye  1     How  d'ye  think  they  got  off?" 

The  stranger  considered  a  moment,  and  then  despairingly 
inquired  :  "  HowM  they  fetch  it,  pard?" 

"They  shoveled  a  road  through  the  fog,  and  walked  ashore." 
— Philadelphia  Times. 

The  other  day,  when  old  Major  Solman  announced  his 
readiness  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  church,  his  wife  ap- 
peared, wearing  a  Mother  Hubbard  dress.  The  old  man  in- 
tently regarded  her  for  a  few  moments,  and  asked  : 

"  Mary,  what  sort  of  a  coat  do  you  call  that  ? " 

"  It's  a  Mother  Hubbard,  Jeems." 

"  Air  you  goin'  to  wear  it  to  church  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  Jeems  ;  the  Mother  Hubbard  is  all  the 
fashion  now." 

'"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  know  it,"  the  old  man  replied.  "  Just 
wait  until  I  get  ready,  and  we'll  go." 

The  old  man  went  out  into  the  kitchen,  took  a  couple  of 
meal  sacks,  cut  the  bottoms  out,  sewed  the  tops  together, 
and  put  them  on  in  imitation  of  pantaloons.  When  he  re- 
turned his  wife  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  astonishment,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Great  goodness,  Jeems,  what's  that?" 

"Father  Hubbard,"  the  old  man  replied. 

"  You're  nota-goin'  to  wear  them  sacks,  are  you?" 

"  I've  got  to  be  fashionable  to  keep  up  with  you.  I've 
got  as  much  right  to  wear  these  meal  bags  as  you  have  to  go 
in  that  bran  sack." 

"  I'll  take  it  off." 

"  All  right,  off  goes  the  Father  Hubbard."  And,  turning 
away,  he  added  to  himself :  "  Only  one  way  to  beat  a  woman, 
and  that  is  by  agreein'  with  iier.  Ef  it  hadn't  been  fur  the 
daddy  Hubbard  I'd  been  in  a  mighty  bad  fix." — Arkansas 
Traveller. 

It  is  a  glad  picnic  party.  The  Sunday-school  had  gone 
out  into  the  leafy  forest.  The  dark  object  in  the  heavens, 
eight  hundred  miles  long  and  two  thousand  miles  wide,  is  a 
cloud.  It  got  to  the  woods  as  soon  as  the  picnic,  and  is 
there  yet.  Under  the  great  oak  you  can  see  the  dinner. 
The  large  winter-proof  mound  in  the  middle  of  the  table  sul- 
lenly laughing  at  the  storm  is  a  fruit-cake.  The  teacher  of 
the  infant  class  made  it  herself  for  the  little  ones.  But  the 
storm  saved  them.  See,  the  lightning  struck  the  cake.  It 
will  never  strike  anything  else.  There  stands  the  cake,  with- 
out a  dent,  and  under  the  table,  shattered  and  blighted,  lies 
the  thunderbolt.  Under  the  cedar  tree  is  a  dying  dog.  He 
got  in  the  way  and  the  superintendent  felled  him  to  the  earth 
with  one  blow  of  a  biscuit.  The  tall  figure  wrapped  in  the 
ghostly  drapery  of  a  water-soaked  linen  duster,  leading  the 
way  to  the  cars,  is  the  teacher  of  the  young  ladies'  Bible 
class.  His  influence  with  that  class  is  gone  forever.  The 
young  ladies  will  never  be  able  to  look  at  him  again  without 
thinking  how  he  looked  on  this  occasion.  Up  in  the  hickory 
tree  you  see  a  grief-stricken  face  peering  down.  It  is  the  su- 
perintendent. He  climbed  up  there  to  fix  the  swing,  and 
before  they  could  throw  him  the  rope  the  storm  came  up  and 
the  picnic  adjourned  sine  die  and  sine  mora.  And  he  is 
waiting  for  the  last  straggler  to  disappear  before  he  comes 
down.  He  has  officiated  at  Sunday-school  picnics  often 
enough  to  know  better  than  to  slide  down  a  shell-bark  hickory 
tree  before  an  audience.  The  man  with  the  umbrella  under 
his  arm  is  the  treasurer.  He  is  getting  drenched,  but  he  does 
not  raise  his  umbrella.  He  knows  there  is  a  name  painted 
on  the  inside  of  it,  but  for  the  life  of  him  he  can  not  remem- 
ber whose  name  it  is.  He  is  watching  his  chance  to  give  the 
umbrella  to  a  straneer. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ALBERT    EDWARD    AT  THE    BAZAAR. 


"Cockaigne's"  London  Letter. 


The  last  days  of  the  waning  season  of  '83  have  just  been 
marked  by  an  event,  not  only  the  grandest  and  most  fashion- 
able of  the  season  itself,  but  one  the  like  of  which  no  season 
that  has  gone  before  it  has  seen  since  the  Queen  held  court 
for  herself  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  did  the  honors  of 
every  public  festival,  when  the  Prince  Consort  was  at  her 
side,  and  John  Brown  had  not  emerged  from  the  servile  ob- 
scurity to  which  he  properly  belonged,  and  from  which  he 
should  never  have  been  permitted  to  free  himself.  At  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  took  place  the  Royal  FSte  in  aid  of  the  fund 
for  the  completion  of  an  English  church  at  Berlin,  to  com- 
memorate the  silver  wedding  of  the  Princess  Royal  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Ciown  Prince  of  Germany.  The  designation 
of  "royal"  was  due  to  the  fact  not  only  that  the  fete  was 
given  under  the  patronage  of  royalty,  but  that  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  of 
Connaught  and  Albany,  and  all  the  other  "  royalties  "  who 
are  in  town,  took  a  foremost  part  on  the  occasion,  and,  aided 
by  the  leading  members  of  fashionable  society,  entered  into 
the  thing  with  earnestness  and  good  will. 

The  entire  building  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  getters-up  of  the  affair,  and  it,  with  the 
conservatory  and  grounds  of  the  Horticultural  Society  ad- 
joining, comprised  the  scene  of  the  fete — and  a  most  en- 
chanting scene  it  was.  The  evening,  though  slightly  over- 
cast, was  still,  and  the  Italian  Gardens  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  were  transformed  into  a  sort  of  fairy-land.  The 
enormous  conservatory,  illuminated  by  hundreds  of  electric 
lights,  shed  a  pale  blue  lustre  over  the  terraces,  each  path- 
way and  flower-bed  of  which  was  dotted  with  colored  oil- 
lamps  and  Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from  the  trees ; 
while  on  the  miniature  lakes,  boats,  outlined  with  many 
lights,  lazily  rocked  to  and  fro.  Here  and  there  were  booths 
and  stalls,  tenanted  by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  most 
prominent  position  in  the  London  "  swim,"  surrounded  by 
fashion's  shining  lights  and  devotees ;  and  kiosks  from  which 
strains  of  the  most  delicious  music  were  discoursed  from 
such  perfect  bands  as  those  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  and  the  Thuringian  Regiment  of  German 
Infantry,  sent  on  by  the  kaiser  to  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. The  attendance  was  something  enormous.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  as  drawing  powers  seem  never  to 
grow  old,  and,  aside  from  merely  seeing  the  two,  there 
was  the  additional  attraction  of  witnessing  their  efforts  in 
the  roles  of  salesman  and  saleswoman,  a  sight  not  often 
within  the  reach. 

Soon  after  nine  o'clock  the  fete  began,  the  royal  party  then 
entering  and  making  a  tour  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 
This  tour  over,  the  business  of  the  night  began  in  earnest. 
Naturally,  the  centre  of  attraction  and  chief  point  of  inter- 
est was  the  stall  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  conservatory,  and  surmounted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  plume  in  pampas  grass,  it  stood.  Here  the  Princess, 
dressed  in  white,  with  glittering  bead  decorations,  and  with 
the  inevitable  high,  scar-concealing  band  of  velvet  round  her 
throat,  took  up  her  position  behind  a  long  counter,  and  held 
it  from  shortly  after  ten  till  one  o'clock,  engaged  almost  in- 
cessantly in  handing  flowers,  in  baskets  or  bouquets,  loose  or 
in  buttonholes,  to  thousands  of  people,  who  pressed  in 
throngs  to  gel  possession  of  a  floral  trophy  that  had  been 
held  for  a  second  in  her  fingers — fingers,  too,  which,  did  they 
not  belong  to  a  princess,  would  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
over-large,  red,  and  raw-boned.  But,  of  course,  that  is  only 
natural.  No  price  was  asked  for  the  flowers ;  people  just 
walked  up  and  handed  whatever  sum  they  chose  to  the 
princess,  and  she  gave  them  back  flcwers  in  quantity  or 
quality,  as  she  thought  the  amount  of  their  offering  justified. 

The  prince  stood  beside  his  wife  for  some  time,  assisting 
her  in  taking  in  money  and  handing  out  flowers.  But  he 
didn't  hold  out  very  long,  other  attractions  calling  him  away. 
In  the  princess's  stall,  with  her  as  assistants,  were  Lady 
Spencer,  Gladys,  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lady  Hilda  Higgins,  and 
several  men,  including,  of  course,  the  Honorable  Oliver 
Montagu,  a  dashing  Adonis  in  the  Blues,  in  whose  company 
more  than  one  married  man  with  a  pretty  wife  has  cause  to 
feel  on  pins  and  needles.  There  are  some  people  who  think 
that  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  less  occupied,  and  had  he 
time  and  inclination  to  reflect  on  such  things,  he  might  justly 
be  included  among  the  number.  All  the  ladies  in  this  royal 
circle,  like  the  princess,  wore  white,  except  Lady  Lonsdale, 
who  took  it  into  her  capricious  head  to  suddenly  put  on 
mourning,  after  appearing  at  Ascot  and  the  meet  of  the 
Coaching  Club  in  the  loudest  colors.  Her  distaste  for  white 
is  thought  to  be  mainly  owing  to  the  behavior  toward  her 
of  Honorable  Luke  White,  with  whom  her  name  has 
been  for  some  time  coupled,  and  his  open  preference  for  a 
newer  beauty.  The  ruling -attire  for  ladies  was  morning 
dress — i.  e.,  high-necked  gowns,  though  there  were  some 
ladies  who  came  direct  from  dinner  as  they  were,  without 
changing  again,  and  they,  of  course,  wore  evening  dress. 
The  display  of  diamonds  was  consequently  small. 

Next  to  the  Princess  of  Wales's  stall,  the  most  attractive 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  "  American  Bar,"  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ronalds,  Miss  Jerome,  and  the 
Misses  Bigelow.  Here,  from  the  fair  hands  of  trans-Atlantic 
beauties  could  be  obtained  the  mint  juleps,  sherry  cobblers, 
brandy  smashes,  and  champagne  cocktails  so  dear  to  the 
memory  of  every  Englishman  who  had  "  done  the  States," 
concocted  by  experts  in  the  mysteries  of  mixed  drinks.  The 
ex-Khedive  of  Egypt  was  quite  a  lion  at  this  stall,  having 
early  in  the  evening  established  his  reputation  for  liberality 
by  paying  Miss  Jerome  a  five  pound  note  for  a  glass  of 
champagne  which  he  did  not  drink.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
passed  as  much  of  his  time  as  he  could  at  the  American  bar. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  different  American  ladies  he  did 
not  already  know  by  Miss  Chamberlaine,  who,  however,  took 
no  part  in  the  fete  except  as  a  visitor,  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
relentless  animosity  showing  itself  in  a  royal  interdiction 
against  the  dreaded  Ohio  beauty  being  invited  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  affair.  Wonder  is  constantly  expressed 
among  the  best  people,  that  in  the  face  of  these  continued 
efforts  from  the  princess,  Mrs.  Chamberlaine  does  not  take 
her  youthful  daughter  home — away  from  London,  at  all 


events.  To  attempt  to  brave  a  thing  out  against  a  woman 
holding  the  position  and  power  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is 
as  silly  as  it  is  decidedly  wanting  in  good  taste.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  course  calculated  to  lose  caste  for  the  young  lady 
among  people  who  would  otherwise  be  her  friends,  but  who 
can  not  afford,  whatever  their  position,  to  hold  opinions 
counter  to  those  of  the  wife  of  their  future  king. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  doesn't  seem  to  trouble  himself 
much  about  it.  He  goes  on  enjoying  and  amusing  himself 
with  Miss  Chamberlaine  when  the  princess  isn't  looking, 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlaine  does  not  appear  to  have  gained 
enough  knowledge  of  the  world  by  her  travels  to  realize  the 
injury  these  attentions  of  his  are  doing  her  daughter.  In- 
jurious to  a  girl  as  is  the  prince's  marked  notice  at  any  time 
and  under  any  circumstances,  under  a  condition  of  things 
like  the  present  it  becomes  positively  discreditable.  An- 
other tabooed  aspirant  for  princely  favor,  who  if  beauty 
counted  had  every  right  to  have  participated,  was  Mrs. 
Powell.  But  though  lack  of  influence,  and  the  jealous  an- 
tagonism of  rival  beauties  approaching  the  fiassfe  state,  have 
kept  her  barred  out  of  much  opportunity  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage this  season,  her  wonderful  beauty  will  gain  irresist- 
ible recognition  next  year,  mark  my  words. 

The  standard  beauties  were  represented  by  Lady  Dudley, 
whose  stately  air  and  impressive  expression  are  about  all 
that  remains  untouched  by  the  sere  and  yellow  finger  of 
time.  The  Duchess  of  Manchester  and  her  daughter,  the 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  had  a  refreshment  stall  under  their 
charge,  and  Lady  Waterlow  dealt  in  flowers  and  perfumery, 
while  other  stalls  had  as  their  attendants  Lady  Oranville, 
the  Countess  of  Clarendon,  the  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne, 
Lady  Bath,  and  Lady  Hermione  Duncombe.  Of  course, 
Lady  Brassy  took  part.  Where,  indeed,  does  not  one  either 
see  her  or  hear  of  her?  Her  stock  in  trade  was  fancy  arti- 
cles, a  most  appropriate  selection  on  her  part.  Besides  the 
American  bar,  and  as  a  sort  of  opposition  to  it,  was  an  Eng- 
lish bar,  or  "public  house,"  in  charge  of  the  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  the  duke  filling  with  much  ability  the  arduous 
role  of  a  white-aproned  waiter,  and  many  were  the  calls  for 
a  "  tankard  o'  brown  October,"  or  a  "  pint  o'  bitter,"  from 
thirsty  wayfarers  desirous  of  being  served  for  once  in  their 
lives  by  royal  hands.  The  atmosphere  of  royalty  which  per- 
vaded the  place  was  immeasurably  attractive  to  the  snobs, 
and  I  am  sure  you  won't  mind  my  adding  to  many  of  the 
Americans  present,  from  Mr.  Lowell  down  to  the  latest  ar- 
rived retired  tailor  from  New  York  or  pork-packer  from 
Chicago. 

Then  there  was  a  "fishing-pond,"  under  the  care  of  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin  and  Lord  and  Lady  Charles  Beresford. 
The  water  was  drawn  from  one  of  the  large  tanks,  and,  in- 
stead of  fish,  it  was  filled  with  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  parcels 
tied  up  with  ribbon,  for  the  landing  of  one  of  which  at  the 
end  of  a  hooked  rod  and  line,  people  paid  whatever  they 
liked,  from  half  a  crown  up.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Chamberlaine,  had  several  tries  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  pond,  his  first  catch  being  a  large  parcel,  which, 
on  being  divested  of  innumerable  layers  of  thick  wrapping- 
paper,  was  found  to  contain — a  baby's  rattle  !  He  turned  as 
red  as  a  young  man  but  a  few  months  married,  and  the 
princess's  blush,  on  being  told  of  it,  had  a  meaning  of  its  own, 
if  rumor  speaks  true.  It  is  now  going  on  fourteen  years — 
that  being  Princess  Maud  of  Wales's  age — since  an  article  of 
the  kind  was  needed  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  household,  so 
that  the  lapse  is  long  enough  to  make  it  pardonable  for  the 
probability  of  a  renewal  of  such  domestic  episodes  to  be  re- 
garded, by  those  most  affected,  as  an  interesting  novelty. 
Miss  Chamberlaine  looked  a  trifle  awkward  for  an  instant,  but 
it  did  not  decrease  her  embarrassment  when  the  next  moment 
she  drew  from  the  pond,  as  her  catch,  a  photograph  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  It  was  rather  hard  lines  on  the  poor 
girl,  for  etiquette  before  the  prince  compelled  her  to  carry 
the  photograph  away  with  her  in  her  hand,  a  most  trying 
ordeal  before  the  quizzing  eyes  of  so  many  people  whose  con- 
scious appreciation  of  the  situation  but  too  painfully  showed 
itself  in  their  overdone  efforts  to  conceal  it.  A  lady  friend, 
speaking  of  the  little  contretemps,  said  to  me :  "I  would  have 
felt  positively  sorry  for  her,  had  I  not  remembered  she  had 
only  her  own  forward  boldness  and  unchecked  audacity  to 
thank  for  getting  her  into  such  a  scrape  at  all." 

Another  stall  that  became  a  favorite  resort  was  a  tea-kiosk 
in  the  shape  of  a  Chinese  pagoda,  at  which  the  honors  of 
"  the  cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates  "  were  done  by  the 
wife  of  the  Chinese  embassador,  the  Marchioness  Tseng,  who 
had  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
and  several  Chinese  young  ladies  as  her  assistants.  The  tea 
was  made  in  a  hut  hard  by,  and  after  the  true  orthodox  fash- 
ion, by  real  Chinese  servants.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  most 
assiduous  in  his  labors  in  dispensing  steaming  hot  mouthfuls 
of  the  leafy  decoction  in  tiny  cups  of  the  genuine  willow  pat- 
tern to  the  elderly  ladies. 

Out  in  the  grounds,  among  other  "  shows,"  were  a  couple 
of  miniature  theatres,  at  one  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  and  Mr.  Colnaghi  gave  some  little  twenty-minute 
plays,  the  attractions  at  the  other  consisting  of  such  startling 
novelties  as  Buzfuz's  speech  from  "  Pickwick,"  read  by  the 
veteran  actress,  Amy  Sedgwick,  and  "  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,"  recited  by  Ada  Cavendish.  At  one  o'clock 
the  notes  of  the  national  anthem  from  the  Hungarian  band 
gave  warning  to  the  assemblage  that  the  hour  of  closing  had 
arrived,  and  slowly  and  regretfully  the  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple took  its  departure.  The  royal  party,  with  a  select  few  of 
their  intimes,  of  course,  had  supper  served  to  them  before 
they  left,  while  others,  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  invita- 
tions thereto,  betook  themselves  to  Henry  Lennox's  near  at 
hand  in  Prince's  Gate,  where  one  of  her  ladyship's  popular 
balls,  then  in  progress,  had  reached  the  interesting  period 
of  supper,  and  wrought  sad  havoc  with  the  plovers'  eggs, 
lobster  salad,  and  champagne  frappe',  while  Coote  and  Tin- 
ney  played  Waldteufel's  latest  valses  unheeded  in  the  ball- 
room overhead.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  July  26,  18S3. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


'  Chicago,  August  7. — Twenty-seven  persons  in  a  board- 
ing-house at  61  West  Lake  Street  ate  of  ice-cream,  water- 
melon, green  peas,  and  roasted  veal,  and  all  were  seized  with 
violent  cramps.  A  report  got  about  that  it  was  cholera,  and 
a  general  stampede  from  the  neighborhood  resulted."  We 
hope  they  died.  People  that  would  eat  such  a  combination 
ought  to. 


"  Ouida  "  thinks  that  American  novels  are  overrated  by 
the  English. 

Louise  Michel  is  not  to  wear  the  prison  uniform,  or  to  be 
put  at  hard  labor,  or  to  be  herded  with  criminals. 

Portugal  is  represented  in  France  by  Monsieur  de  Camo- 
ens,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  poet  of  his  name. 

Abbe  Moiguo  of  Paris  is  the  projector  of  a  scheme  to  drag 
the  Red  Sea  in  search  of  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  treasures. 

It  is  said  that  an  invariable  rule  with  Mr.  Jay  Gould  has 
been  never  to  reengage  a  man  whom  he  has  once  discharged. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock,  the  well-known  author,  is  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  Parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest,  at  the 
next  election. 

Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  said  to  have  spent  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  his  paper,  La  Justice,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  weak-kneed  still. 

The  great  University  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  is  the  place  of  an 
unprecedented  scandal.  Professor  Broglio  has  slapped  the 
face  of  Professor  Baysini. 

It  is  said  that  Alfred  Tennyson  has  resolved  to  desert  his 
lovely  and  secluded  home  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  upon  the 
completion  of  the  railway  now  building  to  Yarmouth. 

The  trousseau  of  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  sold  the 
other  day  in  London  as  the  property  of  a  lady  of  rank. 
The  members  of  the  royal  family  are  getting  very  frugal,  it 
seems. 

It  is  thought  likely  that  M.  Edmond  About  and  M.  Fran- 
cois Coppe'e — two  of  the  ablest  men  in  contemporary  French 
literature  without  doubt — will  be  chosen  for  the  vacant  chairs 
in  the  Acaddmie  Frangaise. 

The  young  American  ladies  who  assisted  Lady  Waterlow 
in  the  American  stall  at  the  great  fishery  fete,  among  whom 
were  the  daughters  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  all  wore  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  shoulder  knots. 

Oscar  Wilde  told  a  Liverpool  audience  that  while  off  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  he  saw  a  seal  basking  on 
a  rock,  on  whose  back  was  painted  the  announcement  of  a 
manufacturer  of  tooth-powder. 

The  landlord  of  the  hotel  where  the  Princess  Beatrice  has 
taken  residence,  at  Aix-le-Bains,  wrote  to  the  London  Times, 
offering  to  pay  for  an  article  puffing  the  establishment.  The 
Times  printed  the  letter  without  comment. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  financial  position  will  not  be 
altered  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Although 
residuary  legatee  to  the  personal  estate,  which  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  the  dowager  duchess  has  a  life  inter- 
est in  it. 

The  wife  of  the  editor  of  the  Sydney  Herald,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  personified  "The  Press"  at  the  Savage  Club 
ball  in  London  recently.  The  dress  was  made  of  white  satin, 
on  which  actual  copies  of  her  husband's  paper  had  been 
printed  in  colored  inks. 

The  Boston  Herald  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mrs.  Lang- 
try's  notion,  that  a  married  lady  can  be  adequately  chape- 
roned by  her  "  maid  "  and  a  club  man  protected  by  his  valet, 
while  they  are  traveling  around  together  in  a  private  car,  is 
too  innocent  to  have  been  picked  up  in  America. 

Next  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  most  admired  of  the 
many  ladies  at  Newmarket,  says  the  London  World,  was 
Madame  Michel  Ephrussi,  the  recently  married  and  sweetly 
pretty  daughter  of  the  Baroness  Alphonse  de  Rothschild, 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  her  handsome 
mother. 

Some  important  information  may  be  gleaned  from  the  bi- 
ography of  Mr.  Buchanan  when  he  was  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  The  Prince  Consort  wrote  to  him  "  My  Dear 
Mr.  Buchanan,"  her  majesty  addressed  him  as  "  My  good 
friend,"  and  signed  herself  "Always  your  good  friend,  Vic- 
toria R." 

Edwin  Long,  R.  A.,  is  a  London  painter  of  huge  historical 
pictures,  mostly  of  scenes  in  the  Old  Testament,  whose  suc- 
cess with  buyers  is  one  of  the  standing  marvels  of  English 
art.  He  is  another  kind  of  Frith,  only  more  so.  Enormous 
sums  are  paid  for  his  big  canvases,  yet  no  artist  with  any 
self-respect  can  be  got  to  admire  them.  He  lives  in  a  curi- 
ous house,  half  hall,  half  studio,  and  the  door  is  opened  by  a 
Zulu.     Mr.  Long  understands  his  British  public. 

Speaking  of  the  Irving  dinner,  the  London  World  says  : 
"  Mr.  Lowell's  was  the  best  speech  that  night — racy,  smart, 
and  short.  The  other  replies  to  the  toasts  were  ridiculous. 
Professor  Tyndall  muttered  the  secrets  of  science  to  the 
grand  piano,  and  Mr.  Tadema  said  a  few  words  in  double 
Dutch  to  the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat.  I  thought  Mr. 
Toole's  speech — the  little  allusion  to  his  own  theatre  ex- 
cepted— in  good  taste,  and  cleverly  and  pleasantly  given." 

An  artist,  who  saw  Farragut  daily  while  Mr.  Page  was 
painting  his  portrait,  says  that  the  great  admiral,  though 
smaller  than  the  average  of  his  countrymen,  appeared  nei- 
ther short  nor  tall,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  proportioned 
ideally  in  the  Greek  sense,  the  length  of  the  head  being  one- 
eighth  that  of  the  whole  body.  "Farragut's  manner,"  he 
observes,  "  was  that  of  a  simple  sailor,  and  his  recital  of  his 
greatest  exploits  as  easy,  natural,  and  low-voiced  as  if  con 
cerned  with  matters  the  most  uneventful." 

Tom  Thumb  died  comparatively  young  for  a  dwarf.  Rich- 
ard Gibson,  miniature  painter  and  court  dwarf  to  Charles  I., 
lived  to  be  seventy-five,  and  his  dwarf  wife,  Ann  Shepherd, 
to  be  eighty-five.  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  dwarf  and  diplo- 
matist to  Charles  II.,  expired  at  sixty-three,  and  the  little 
gentleman's  life  was  shortened  by  his  incarceration,  on 
suspicion  of  his  connivance  in  the  Popish  plot,  in  the  gate- 
house at  Westminster,  where  he  died.  The  far-famed  Polish 
dwarf,  Count  Borulawski,  for  whom  George  IV.  provided, 
died  also  at  an  advanced  age.  Dwarfs  are 
tuted,  so  Barnum  says,  than  giants,  both  men' 
ically, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavajtlin's"  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  What  a  bewildering,  fluttering  appear- 
ance ourcity  presents, does  it  not? — with  all  the  streamers  and 
designs  which  are  strung  so  profusely  across  the  principal 
streets,  waving  ceaselessly  in  the  breeze.     And  what  a  gen- 
eral air  of  hilarity  seems  to  pervade  the  entire  community? 
The  only  regret  is  that  the  weather  should  be  so  variable, 
and  for  the  most  part  so  gloomy.     A  few  days,  however,  we 
have  had  which  will  serve  to  show  our  Eastern  visitors  what 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  climate.      As  I  predicted  in  my  last 
letter,  society  gatherings  have  been  merged  in  the  public  en- 
tertainments given  to  visiting  Sir  Knights,  and  each  evening 
a  goodly  showing  of  the  beau  monde  has  sprinkled  the  crowd 
in  attendance  at  the  Palace  Hotel  to  hear  the  excellent  music 
of  the  different  bands  which  have  played  there,  or  at  the 
Pavilion,  where  equally  fine   concerts  have  been  given,  in 
conjunction  with  exhibition  drills  by  the  various  command- 
eries.    At  the  latter  place  the  scene  each  evening  has  been 
brilliant  in  the  extreme,  the  badges,  decorations,  and  plumes 
of  the  knights,  the  gay  costumes  of   the  ladies,  and  the 
myriads  of  banners  and  streamers  which  adorn  the  building, 
blending  in  a  harmonious  ensemble  very  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
while  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  brightness  of  the 
electric  lights  and  the  stirring  strains  of  the  best  bands.  The 
parade  which  took  place  last  Monday  was  something  to  be 
remembered,  being  a  sight  unique  and  grand.      Although 
every   street   through   which    the    procession    passed   was 
crowded  with  a  struggling  throng  of  humanity,  it  was  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue  that  the  chief  interest  centered,  and  it 
was  also  on  the  avenue  that  "society"  appeared  in  force. 
In  the  windows  of  every  house  groups  of  ladies  appeared. 
Mrs.  Hearst's,  General  McDowell's,  Mrs.  Bob  Graves's,  the 
Thorntons',  Colliers' — in  short,  all  the  residences  along  the 
line  of  this  beautiful  street  were  filled  with  parties  of  friends, 
beauty  and  fashion  lending  their  aid  to  make  the  affair  a  suc- 
cess.    I  think  every  one  who  had  any  connection  with  Tem- 
plar doings  must  have  felt  a  throb  of  pride,  when  viewing 
the  magnificent  display.     Beyond  the  absorbing  topic  of  the 
hour,  there  is  little  to  discourse  upon.     Mrs.  Head  has  given 
an  elaborate  dinner  to  mark  her  daughter's  birthday.     Mrs. 
Con.  O'Connor  made  her  first  attempt  in  the  same  line  of 
entertainment  on  Sunday ;  and   Doctor  Bucknell  has  also 
given  a  birthday  fete ;  all  of  which  were  very  successful. 
Another  very  handsome  dinner  was  given  at  his  club  by  Mr. 
Charles  Crocker,  in  honor  of  General   Butterfield  and  Mr. 
Frank  McCoppin.     The  floral  display,  which   is  always  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  Crocker  dinners  clus  lui,  was  notice- 
able also  on  this  occasion.     The  ladies  had  a  variation  from 
the  ordinary  forms  of  entertainment  in  what  was  called  a 
"high  tea,"  given  at  the  Presidio  last   Thursday,  by   Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  wife  of  the  gallant  major.     The  guests  com- 
prised all  the  army  officials  and  their  wives,  and  those  mem- 
bers of  society  who  are  at  present  in  town.     The  afternoon 
passed  delightfully,  and  every  one  voted  the  affair  a  charm- 
ing entertainment.     Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson  gave  a  musicale 
on  Friday  evening  to  a  few  friends,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  gave 
an  informal  reception  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Naglee,  of  San 
Jose*,  who  are  passing  the  Conclave  week  with  Miss  Maggie 
Thornton.     Miss  Maynard  has  been  a  guest  of  Miss  Bowie. 
As  all  of  these  ladies  are  noted  for  their  musical  abilities, 
amateur  concerts  have  been  largely  indulged  in  by  them. 
Society  absentees  are   returning  home   from  the  different 
summer  resorts,  but  town  gayeties  will  not  be  in  full  swing 
for  another  month  at  .least.     Miss  Fannie  Boruck's  engage- 
ment is  one  of  the  latest  announced.     The  wedding  -is   to 
come  off  in  October.     Porter  Ashe  and  wife,  with  Miss  Lime, 
have  sailed  for  Europe,  intending  to  winter  in  Paris.  "After  a 
feast  a  famine ;,:  and  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  period  of  quiet 
after  the  excitement  of  the  Conclave  has  passed.     However, 
General  Sherman  will  soon  be  here,  and,  as  the  old  veteran's 
appearance  is  always  the  signal  for  festivities,  the  bon  vivants 
may  look  for   numerous  dinners  and   banquets  in  the  near 
future,  while  the  girls  prepare  for  the  long-promised  ball  at 
Belmont.     On  ditt  that  about  that  period,  "  society  D  will  be 
favored  with  a  fancy-dress  ball  at  one  of  the  Nob  Hill  pal- 
aces, Miss  Hattie  Crocker  to  be  the  fair  hostess  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  I  hear  that  some  of  the  costumes  under  discussion 
will  be  man-els  of  originality  and  beauty.     Our  fair  daugh- 
ters of  fashion  are  noted   lor  the   taste  displayed  in  their 
toilettes,  and  when,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances with  this  party,  they  have  papas  with  unlimited  bank 
accounts,  one  may  safely  look  for  something  splendid.     I  be- 
lieve, too,  the  idea  is  lor  the  bachelors  to  give  a  german 
while  General  Sherman  is  here,  and  introduce  the  last  East- 
ern craze — the  "  Dresden  china ,;  quadrille.     What  a  charm- 
ing lot  of  shepherdesses  could  be  collected   from  beauty's 
ranks  of  blondes.     Speaking  of  beauty,  reminds  me  that  a 
a  very  pretty  girl,  Miss  Sheda  Torbett,  is  going  to  the  coun- 
try on  a  camping  expedition  next  week,  when  all  the  fuss  and 
feathers  of  the  Conclave  is  over.    The  party  is  to  be  a  family 
one,  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  jolly  on  that  account.    The 
Durbrows  and  Miss  Kate  Bancroft  are  home  from  their  Lake 
Tahoe  trip,  highly  delighted  with  the  place  and  its  many  at- 
tractions.    Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  family  are  once  more 
domiciled  on  California  Street.    The  Schmiedells,  McLaugh- 
lins, and  Hagers  are  again  at  the  Palace.     The  Colemans 
(both  of  Bonanza  fame  and  William  T.)  are  still  in  San  Ra- 
fael, where  they  will  remain  until  October.     So,  also,  will  the 
Griffiths.     The  Parrotts  return  to  town  earlier  than  usual, 
on   account   of   the   approaching  departure   of  Mrs.  Dick. 
Richard  Pease  and  wile    nU  Lita  Ogden)  have  arrived 
New  York,  and  may  be  looked  for  here  at  an  early  day. 

Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  advent  of  the  Knights  Templars  is  the  all-absorbing  social  feat- 
ure of  the  week  in  the  ciiy.     The  city's  attractions  have  been  so  great 
as  to  almost  deplete  the  various  resorts  of  their  patrons.     The  ball  most 
brilliantly  inaugurated  the  Conclave.     San  Francisco  society  turned  out 
strong.     The  Crockers,  the  Hearsts,  Townes,  Buckingbams,  Torberts, 
Is,  Rutherfords,  OConnors,  Crooks,  Butterfields,  and  others,  were 
The  interchange  of  cards  and  courtesies  at  the  various  ho- 
-eceptions  of  the  various  commanderies  are  a  most  pleas- 
Fhe  card-collecting  mania  seems  to  have  affected  many. 
;  promenade  concerts  and  balls  at  the  Pavilion— where  deco- 
s.  by  the  way,  exceed  any  previous  effort — seem  to  be  the  main 
liracrion,  judging  from  the  vast  numbers  who  there  congregate.  .They 


meet  and  mingle  in  the  promenade  or  dance,  to  the  music  of  the  Ha- 
waiian or  military  band,  alternately.  The  various  yachts  have  been 
utilized  to  aid  in  the  efforts  to  impress  the  Sir  Knights  with  the  beauties 
of  our  bay  and  attractive  scenery.  The  theatres  are  all  at  their  best, 
and  are  crowded.  The  air  is  laden  with  music,  and  ever)-  one  is  on  the 
alert.  Porter  Ashe  and  wife,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lina,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  fourteenth,  leaving  Saturday  for  Europe.  The  Ha- 
waiian planter,  Z.  S.  Spaulding,  is  at  present  sojourning  at  the  Bald- 
win, en  route  for  Europe.  General  Kautz,  whose  leave  has  been  ex- 
tended til!  December  nineteenth,  is  at  present  at  Carlsbad  with  his  fam- 
ily, who  will  remain  in  Europe  on  his  return.  Admiral  Baldwin,  who 
was  recently  on  board  the  Lancaster,  at  Copenhagen,  is  at  present  with 
his  wife,  in  Paris.  The  Donahues  are  yet  at  Carlsbad.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Pease  were  in  Paris,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  last  of  the  month. 
D.  Redding  and  wife  contemplate  a  trip  to  Europe  in  September,  for 
hich  purpose  Mr.  Redding  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to  join  Mrs.  Red- 
ding, in  Boston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe  were  at  last  accounts 
in  Paris,  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Liverpool,  as  also  the  Phelans,  who  were 
at  the  "  Normandie."  Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood  is  still  in  England,  vis- 
iting her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gray  Grayrigge  ;  she  will  return  in  the  early 
fall.  Those  who  remarked  a  handsome  and  dignified  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  in  knee-breeches  and  silken  hose,  at  the  Palace,  about  two 
months  since,  the  recipient  of  many  social  attentions  while  here,  will  be 
pained  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death,  in  Liverpool,  on  the  nineteenth,  of 
Doctor  Vaughn,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New  South  Wales. 
George  Gibbs  and  family,  who  are  at  present  in  Paris,  will  return  in  No- 
vember. The  Burkes  are  about  leaving  for  England.  Although  Mr. 
John  Mackay's  residence  in  New  York,  as  it  approaches  compleUon, 
promises  to  be  a  palace  in  its  appointments  and  its  repletion  of  art 
gems,  still  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Mackay's  recent  subscription  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  lo°e  at  the  '*  Italiens  "  speaks  ill  for  her  remaining 
permanently  at  her  new  home.  The  Floods  are  entertaining  numer- 
ous Eastern  visitors.  General  Turnbull  has  been  quite  active  of  late  in 
his  new  official  position.  Yesterday  he  entertained  General  Shepard 
of  Stockton  and  his  staff.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  is  again  coming  to  the 
fore  in  the  matter  of  entertaining.  Her  elegant  residence  on  Taylor 
Street  was  most  richly  decorated  for  the  occasion  of  Miss  Annie's  birth- 
day, last  Friday  evening,  and  a  select  number  of  friends  invited  to  dine 
with  her.  The  guests  were  Miss  Ada  Butterfield,  Miss  Jeannie  Sander- 
son, Miss  Haitie  Crocker,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  and  Miss  Bonyuge, 
Messrs.  George  and  William  Crocker,  Harold  Wheeler,  William  and 
Eugene  Lent,  J.  C.  Follensbee,  William  Hearst,  and  John  Clark,  ma- 
tronized  by  Mrs.  George  Hearst  and  the  hostess,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head. 
Saturday  Bishop  Kip  returned  from  a  week's  slay  at  Santa  Barbara  to 
officiate  at  the  divine  services  Sunday  at  the  Pavilion.  Tuesday,  the 
fourteenth  instant,  a  reception  was  given  the  Bishop  and  his  wife  by 
Mayor  Fernald  of  Santa  Barbara.  It  was  a  brilliant  affair  for  that  lo- 
cality, over  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  responding  to  the  invitation. 
The  "high  tea"  of  Mrs.  Major  Breckinridge  at  the  Presidio,  last 
Thursday,  was  one  of  the  leading  social  events  of  the  week.  A  number 
of  Eastern  friends  were  the  incentive  to  the  occasion.  The  Presidio 
Band  performed  many  selections.  The  hostess,  assisted  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Dudley,  of  Kentucky,  and  the  major's  cousins,  Mrs.  Scott  and 
Miss  Brown,  received  her  numerous  callers,  among  whom  were  Mrs, 
General  Schofield,  in  a  costume  of  black  brocade  and  velvet ;  her  daugh- 
ter, in  torquoise  blue  satin.  Her  friend  Miss  Kilburne,  of  New  York, 
wore  a  dress  of  pale  gray  relieved  by  a  scarlet  velvet  capote.  Mrs. 
General  Carr,  of  Arizona,  wore  an  elegant  toilette  of  black  embossed 
velvet  Mrs.  Colonel  Sprague  wore  black  striped  velvet  Mrs.  Colonel 
Frank  wore  brown  satin  and  brown  velvet,  with  bonnet  to  correspond  ; 
Mrs.  Colonel  Weeks,  black  brocade,  elaborately  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
lace  bonnet ;  Mrs,  Doctor  Starbro,  black  rhodames,  trimmed  with  jet ; 
Mrs.  Lieutenant  Davis,  "cafe  au  lait "  satin  brocade.  Mrs.  Dudley 
wore  a  black  satine,  Mrs.  Scott  and  Miss  Brown  wore  mourning,  re- 
lieved by  flowers.  The  Sacramento  element  seems,  as  it  generally  does, 
to  supersede  that  of  San  Francisco  at  this  season  at  Santa  Cruz,  as  was 
evident  at  the  party  last  week  at  the  Wilkins  House  ;  also  at  the  gath- 
erings at  the  Pope  House,  which  occur  weekly.  Sunday  evening,  Mrs. 
Con.  O'Connor  entertained  a  number  of  her  Santa  Cruz  friends  and 
others,  in  all  numbering  twelve.  Charles  Crocker,  Wednesday,  dined 
General  Butterfield  at  the  Pacific  Club.  Ex-Mayor  McCoppin  was  also 
a  guest.  The  Sandersons  quietly  intimate  to  their  friends  that  they  are 
at  home  Fridays  by  occasional  musicales  ;  last  week  a  most  charming 
selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  enjoyed  by  those  present. 
Mayor  Bartlett,  E.  R.  Sullivan,  Doctor  Barrows,  J.  S.  Tobin,  Horace 
Davis,  John  H.  Boalt,  Doctor  Swan,  H.  N.  Clement,  George  T.  Brom- 
ley, Rob.  Roy,  and  F.  B.  Perkins,'  were  among  the  thirty-five  guests  who 
assisted  at  the  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  given  to  Judge  Thoman. 
Governor  Stoneman  came  down  from  Sacramento  last  Saturday  in  com- 
pany with  his  secretary,  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  to  assist  at  various  occasions  dur- 
ing the  Conclave  week.  The  attractions  of  Santa  Cruz  seemed  hardly 
potent  enough  to  detain  Mrs.  Judge  Denison,  who  is  up  for  the  week 
at  the  Grand.  Miss  Spreckels,  of  Menlo,  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss 
Kohler.  Douglas  Gunn,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald,  is  in  town.  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  will  remain  until  Septem- 
ber at  Monterey.  Miss  Sheda  Torbett  returned  Saturday  from  Santa 
Cruz,  after  a  tour  of  five  weeks,  to  accompany  her  mother,  Mrs.  Charles 
Torbett  and  Mrs.  W.  Earle.  after  the  Conclave  week,  to  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  prospects  are  that  Del  Monte  is  to  have  a  rival  resort  Gover- 
nor Stanford  is  accredited  with  the  purchase  of  Claus  Spreckels's  hotel 
and  surroundings  at  Aptos,  and  will  restore  to  it  its  original  attraction 
as  a  watering-place.  Among  the  notables  who  propose  visiting  this 
coast  are  Lord  and  Lady  Roseberry,  who  leave  England  next  month 
for  their  fourth  visit  here.  Australia  will  be  visited  en  route.  Airs. 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  company  with  Miss  Nellie  Pierce,  went  down  to 
Santa  Cruz  Saturday.  Miss  Corbett  and  Miss  Carrie  Locke  are  still 
there.  Governor  Little,  of  Arizona,  arrived  Friday  from  his  northern 
trip,  viewing  the  beauties  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Miss  Mizner 
has  returned  to  Benicia  from  her  visit  to  Miss  Flora  Carroll,  at  Sacra- 
mento. Claus  Spreckels  and  wife  will  remain  for  three  months  in  Hon- 
olulu. Claus  Spreckels  Jr.  was  at  last  accounts  in  Paris.  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis  and  Mrs.  Breckinridge  have  returned  from  Monterey.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Ashe  (nee  Peters)  left  for  their  home  at  Merced  Monday. 
They  will  hereafter  call  their  residence  Maltese  Villa,  having  constructed 
it  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  Cross.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister  Kaye, 
in  company  with  Hon.  Dudley  Leigh,  are  at  the  Palace.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Collier  returned  Saturday  from  Monterey.  Mrs.  McAfee  will  not 
leave,  however,  before  the  first  Mrs.  McMullin  is  in  town  for  the 
Conclave.  With  Miss  Lilo  and  Rebecca,  she  will  occupy  their  resi- 
dence on  California  Street  for  the  time.  Mrs.  Joseph  LeConte  is  again 
occupying  her  rooms  at  the  Palace. 


Conclave  Notes. 

The  procession  on  Monday  was  succeeded  by  a  quiet  Tuesday,  the 
Sir  Knights  evidently  preferring  a  rest  after  the  previous  day's  fatigues. 
About  a  thousand,  however,  attended  the  Napa  Valley  excursion,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  receptions  tendered  them  all  along  the  route. 
Wednesday  the  festivities  were  resumed  by  all  with  renewed  rigor. 
The  various  yachts  and  excursion  steamers  conveyed  large  parties 
around  the  bay,  visiting  the  different  points  of  interest  Thursday  was 
spent  in  sight-seeing  and  different  receptions.  In  the  evening  a  prome- 
nade concert  took  place  at  the  Pavilion.  Yesterday  the  great  parade 
and  laying  of  the  Garfield  monument  corner-stone  drew  the  entire  city 
and  its  suburban  populace  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park.  To-day  takes 
place  the  grand  drill  and  review  at  Bay  District  Park,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  this  evening.  Next  Monday 
the  last  excursion  will  be  made,  comprising  Monterey  and  vicinity.  The 
splendid  banquet  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday  night  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  Nearly  three  hundred  guests  sat  down  to  the  luxuriant 
board.  The  Commanderies,  during  the  week,  have  been  entertaining 
at  their  several  headquarters  with  great  liberality  and  hospitality. 
The  most  noteworthy  has  been  the  St  Bernard  Commandery  of  Chi- 
cago reception  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  a  bounteous  collation  has 
been  prepared  each  day.  The  Illinois  Grand  Commandery  has  also 
been  profuse  in  generous  entertainment  The  Ivanhoe  Commandery,  of 
St  Louis,  gave  a  grand  reception  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  on  Tuesday 
evening,  which  was  largely  attended  by  the  Sir  Knights  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  their  ladies.  During  the  reception  a  fine  repast  was  partaken 
of  by  all  present  The  Watsonville,  San  Jose,  and  Nevada  City  Com- 
manderies, located  at  909 }4  Market  Street,  all  receive  together,  and  on 


Tuesday  were  visited  by  the  Sacramento,  El  Dorado,  and  Woodland 
Commanderies,  headed  by  the  First  Artillery  Band  of  Sacramento. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  visitors,  and,  as  usual  the  refreshment 
tables  were  loaded  with  rare  wines  and  delicate  viands.  Serenades 
have  been  in  order  during  the  entire  week  ;  and  the  visiting  and  local 
bands  have  been  kept  in  constant  requisition.  A  breakfast  was  given 
by  the  Marysville  Commandery,  on  Thursday,  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
which  was  largely  attended  and  very  successful. 


Art  Notes. 


William  Keith  will  leave  for  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  next  week,  to 
be  absent  for  over  a  year.  During  bis  stay  abroad  he  will  visit  all  the 
great  art  galleries,  devoting  himself  principally  to  Paris  and*  Munich. 
Mrs.  Keith  will  accompany  him. 

Henry  Raschen  has  removed  his  studio  to  1159  Mission  Street  He 
has  fitted  up  two  large  rooms  very  elegantly,  with  Indian  ornaments, 
tapestry-hangings,  and  various  articles  of  bric-a-brac.  He  is  now  at 
work  on  a  large  portrait  of  Tiburcio  Parrott  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Von  Perbandt,  Mr.  Raschen  will  shortly  open  an  art  school  at  this 
studio  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  drawing  and  painting. 

Oscar  Kunath  has  just  completed  a  life-size  portrait  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Low,  which  at  present  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Morris  &  Ken- 
nedy's gallery.  It  is  a  charming  study  in  color.  The  lady  is  clad  in  a 
princesse  robe  of  black  velvet,  with  low  corsage,  square  cut.  A  sash  of 
old-gold  satin  encircles  her  waist,  while  reaching  half-way  up  the  bared 
arms  are  a  pair  of  silk  mils.  Fastened  to  the  waist  is  a  bunch  of  flow- 
ers, painted  as  the  Dutch  painters  would  paint  them.  The  exquisite 
gold  of  the  hair,  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  brow,  the  queenly  carriage 
of  head,  and  the  soft  molding  of  the  neck,  have  been  well  portrayed  by 
the  artist  The  background  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest,  being 
a  tapestried  wall  of  coppery  purple. 


I     CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bull— Bnlly— Bully  Boy. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  spicy,  but  sometimes  inaccurate,  cor- 
respondent, *'  Flaneur,"  in  a  late  letter,  says  :  "If  France  would  only 
adopt  the  American  word  '  bully '  it  would  act  like  a  panacea  to  the  ety- 
mological ills  of  the  nation."  It  would  be  no  disgrace  to  the  slang 
literature  of  our  country  if  the  word  "bully  "  should  be  classified  as  an 
Americanism,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  its  origin  and  common  use  beyond 
the  seas  can  easily  be  proven.  So  with  the  words  "  bully  "  and  "bully 
boy,"  while  they  are  in  common  use  with  us,  their  extraction  and  sig- 
nificance are  foreign  to  our  shores. 

"  Bull,"  as  applied  to  a  peculiar  and  local  witticism,  is  unmistakably 
Irish,  although  two  prominent  literary  celebrities  of  that  country,  the 
Edgeworths,  published  a  volume  in  1802,  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  for 
the  express  purpose  of  proving  that  their  countrymen  were  not  more 
given  to  the  practice  of  making  bulls  than  the  people  of  any  other  na- 
tionality. They  give  some  specimens  of  French  bulls,  and  German 
bulls,  and  Spanish  bulls,  but,  fortunately  for  the  humorous  reputation 
of  their  own  native  isle,  they  do  not  disprove  the  fertility  of  resource 
that  originates  so  many  purely  Irish  bulls.  It  seems  a  difficult  matter 
to  describe  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  bull,  in  its  humorous  aspect 
Webster  calls  it  "  a  blunder,  or  contradiction,"  but  Sidney  Smith,  in 
his  review  of  Edgeworth's  book,  defines  it  "as  an  apparent  congruity 
and  real  incongruity  of  ideas,  suddenly  discovered  "  ;  and  describes  the 
pleasure  arising  from  them  to  ' '  proceed  from  our  discovering  two  things 
to  be  dissimilar,  in  which  a  resemblance  might  have  been  suspected." 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  term  "John  Bull,"  as  ap- 
plied to  Englishmen,  is  found  in  the  diary  of  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish 
poet  In  November,  1823,  he  writes :  "  '  God  save  the  king,'  it  seems, 
has  been  at  last  ascertained  to  have  been  composed  by  a  man  of  the 
name  of  John  Bull,  in  the  time  of  James  I."  That  this  refers  to  the 
music,  and  not  to  the  words,  of  the  national  hymn,  is  seen  in  a  further 
allusion  to  Doctor  Bull  as  a  musical  composer.  In  his  diary,  August, 
1826,  Moore  alludes  to  the  visit  of  Doctor  Bull  to  a  foreign  musician,  to 
whom  his  facility  and  versatility  for  writing  music  was  so  astonishing 
that  he  exclaimed,  on  seeing  his  rapid  execution  :  "  This  must  be  either 
the  devil  or  Doctor  Bull."  That  the  words  of  the  hymn  could  not  have 
been  referred  to  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  a  cantique  sung  by  the  Demoiselles  de  St  Cyr,  when  Louis 
XIV.  attended  morning  prayer  at  that  chapel : 

"  Grand  Dieu  sauve  le  Roi ! 
Grand  Dien  venge  le  Roi ! 

Vive  le  Roi ! 
Que,  toujours  glorieox, 
Louis  victorieux, 
Voye  ses  ennemis, 

Toujours  soumis  ! " 

These  lines  are  found  in  Edwards's  very  interesting  compilation  of 
"Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases." 

The  term  bull  has  been  applied  to  papal  fulminations  for  more  than 
six  hundred  years.  This  term  originated  at  first  in  the  metallic  seal  at- 
tached to  the  document  by  a  ribbon  or  cord.  This  metal  disc  {in  Latin, 
"bulla  ")  gave  its  name  at  first  to  the  seal,  and  afterward  signified  the 
document  as  it  came  from  the  Pope  in  its  entirety.  In  1257  Matthew 
Paris  describes  a  proclamation  from  Rome  as  ' '  Bulla  domini  Papae  "  ; 
and  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  German  Empire,  published  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.,  in  1356,  is  preserved  at  Frankfort,  with  a  seal  of  gold 
appended  to  it,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Golden  Bull." 

In  "  Banquet  of  Music,"  published  in  1688,  allusion  is  made  to 
"  Merry  tales,  witty  jests,  and  ridiculous  bulls." 

As  to  the  term  bully,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  frequently 
used  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  to  indicate  a  blustering, 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  fellow.  In  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  the 
garrulous  host  of  the  Garter  Inn  hails  the  advent  of  the  French  physi- 
cian with  :  "  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor  I  "  And  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
not  arrest  the  attention  of  the  erratic  Gaul,  he  adds  :  "  Is  he  dead,  my 
Ethiopian  ?     Is  he  dead,  my  Francisco?     Ha,  bully!" 

In  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  the  jovial  Quince  is  evidently  fa- 
miliar with  the  term,  as  he  asks  :  "  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ?  " 
In  the  play  of  "  Henry  V.,"  Pistol  says  to  the  King,  alluding  to  his 
majesty  himself,  whose  identity  he  does  not  recognize  :  "  I  kiss  his  dirty 
shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings  I  love  the  lovely  bully." 

In  Pope's  "  Moral  Essays"  the  word  is  introduced  in  the  couplet : 

"Where  London's  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 
Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  lies." 

The  expression,  bully  boy,  from  its  frequent  use  among  the  gamins 
of  our  streets,  might  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  slang  Americanism  ; 
but  its  derivation  is  English,  and  its  history  is  ancient  In  a  curious 
and  rare  volume  called  "  Deuteromalia, "  published  in  London,  in  1609, 
there  is  found  a  verse,  which,  being  changed  from  the  old  English  dia- 
lect of  the  period,  reads  as  follows  : 

"We  be  three  poor  mariners. 

Newly  come  from  the'seas. 
We  spend  our  lives  in  jeopardy, 

While  others  live  at  ease. 
Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  the  round, 

Shall  we  go  dance  the  round? 
And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy. 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  testifies  to  the  English  paternity  of  the  term 
bully  boy.  In  "Rob  Roy"  there  is  a  graphic  description  of  the 
meeting'of  Di  Vernon,  Morris,  and  Frank  Osbaldistone  in  the  office  of 
a  country  justice  of  the  peace.  Osbaldistone  has  been  arrested  on  a 
false  charge  of  robbery,  which  the  bibulous  justice  thinks  he  must  in- 
vestigate. With  tipsy  familiarity  he  addresses  Miss  Vernon :  "And 
you,  my  rose  of  the  wilderness,  one  cup  of  claret  to  refresh  the  bloom 
of  your  cheeks,"  and  then  adds:  "Come,  Master  Morris,  you're  not 
the  first  man  that's  been  robbed,  I  trow  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Frank  Osbaldi- 
stone, are  not  the  first  bully  boy  that  has  said  '  stand,'  to  a  true  man." 
These  allusions  and  quotations  from  the  authors  of  different  times  prove 
conclusively  that  the  terms  bull,  bully,  and  bully  boy  are  not  Americanisms, 
though  with  easy  facility  they  seem  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  current 
slang  literature  of  the  period.  W.  £.  BROWN, 
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NEBULjE. 


By  Robert  J.  Bordette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
It  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  make  the  first 
steel  rail  in  America.     It  cost  only  about  half  that  sum  to 
make  the  first  "rale  steal,"  and  a  new  county  treasurer  made 
it,  without  any  preliminary  experiments. 


A  young  woman  in  St.  Louis  recently  died  from  blood- 
poisoning  caused  by  wearing  tight  shoes.  It  does  seem  that 
death  or  bare  feet  stares  a  St.  Louis  woman  in  the  face  as 
terrible  and  inconvenient  alternatives. 


Probably  one  of  the  meanest  things  any  man  ever  did  was 
accomplished  by  a  Philadelphia  preacher  this  summer.  He 
went  to  a  mountain  resort  where  the  hills  are  streaked  with 
trout  brooks,  right  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and  preached 
a  powerful  and  eloquent  sermon  on  the  death  of  Ananias. 
This  thoughtless  act  cast  a  gloom  over  the  fish  stories  for 
the  next  ten  days.  

"  Has  any  one,"  asks  George  Eliot,  "  ever  pinched  into  its 
pilulous  smallness  the  cobweb  of  pre-matrimonial  acquaint- 
anceship ? "  We  don't  know  that  we  exactly  catch  the  rat, 
George,  but  since  you  corner  a  fellow  with  a  question  that 
he  is  half  afraid  he  doesn't  understand,  we  will  admit,  under 
protection  of  the  court,  that  we  have,  upon  profound  convic- 
tion of  manly  duty,  and  on  a  pre-matrimonial  acquaintance, 
squeezed  the  daintiest  waist  that  ever  tempted  a  coat-sleeve 
until  it  was  so  small  that  one  arm  could  go  around  it  twice. 
Sunday  nights  it  went  around  three  times ;  bless  you,  yes, 
three  hundred  times.  Different  times,  of  course.  And  if 
that  isn't  getting  the  "  cobweb  of  pre-matrimonial  acquaint- 
ance "  down  to  a  "  pilulous  smallness,"  we  are  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  we  have  taken  needless  alarm  on  a  tricky  and  de- 
signing question. 

Here  is  an  unhappy  man.  His  locks  are  thin  and  his  face 
is  haggard.  He  has  no  joy  in  life.  He  even  wishes  that  he 
were  ten  years  old,  and  hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world.  He 
hasn't  been  alone  a  minute  in  two  years.  He  has  fled  into 
the  wilderness.  He  has  gone  to  Yellowstone  Park  to  change 
his  shirt.  Can  he  change  it  now  ?  Ah,  no.  He  stands 
holding  it  in  his  hands,  praying  the  immortal  gods  for  a 
minute  of  solitude.  Three  reporters  are  looking  at  him. 
One  of  them  is  measuring  the  shirt,  another  is  counting  the 
button-holes,  and  the  third  one  is  seeing  whether  it  opens 
before  or  behind.  Then  an  "  own  artist "  is  making  a  sketch 
of  it.  Five  men  from  Ohio  are  offering  to  help  the  unhappy 
man  to  put  it  on,  and  six  men  from  Kentucky  are  trying  to 
keep  it  off.  A  delegation  of  influential  citizens  from  Oregon 
are  waiting  to  fasten  the  collar-button,  and  a  crowd  from  the 
Sixth  Ward  is  watching  its  chance  to  jump  for  the  old  one 
when  it  comes  off.  A  party  of  English  tourists  are  looking 
at  him  through  eye-glasses,  and  a  distant  photographer  has 
unlimbered  his  camera,  and  is  getting  his  range.  Who  is 
this  unhappy  man  ?  Alas  !  it  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  My  son,  if  you  have  gone  into  politics,  if  you  have 
set  your  hand  to  the  caucus,  remember  .that  there  is  no  pri- 
vacy for  the  politician  in  these  days,  unless  he  gets  left. 
Then  there  is  too  much  of  it.  Same  way  when  he  gets  into 
the  penitentiary. 

The  Iowa  prohibitionists  are  wise  in  their  day  and  gener- 
ation. It  is  said  they  added  greatly  to  the  popularity  of 
their  amendment  by  adding  to  it  a  second  amendment,  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  onion  in  that  State  for  medicinal, 
agricultural,  mechanical,  and  culinary  purposes.  Both 
amendments  will  go  through  the  State  like  a  pick-pocket  at 
ramp-meeting.  

"  Pa,"  asked  Rollo,  looking  up  from  a  newspaper  article 
on  the  political  outlook,  "  what  does  the  editor  mean  by  a 
'  doubtful  State '  ? "  "  The  state  of  matrimony,"  replied  Rol- 
lo's  uncle,  who  was  a  Chicago  man,  and  had  been  there  three 
or  four  times  ;  "  there  isn't  a  doubtf uler  state  in  the  Union." 
But  Rollo's  mother  very  frostily  explained  to  her  little  boy 
that  his  uncle  did  not  mean  the  Federal  Union,  but  the  Chi- 
cago union,  which  has  a  little  united  state  of  its  own,  lasting 
from  fifteen  minutes  till  the  next  term  of  court,  according  to 
circumstances.  "  And  the  next  term  of  court,"  added  Rol- 
lo's father,  "  begins  just  as  soon  as,  and  frequently  a  little 
before,  the  decree  is  granted."  But  Rollo's  uncle  laughed 
gloomily,  and  said  a  Chicago  man  had  no  chance  for  fair  play 
in  a  San  Francisco  crowd,  and  then  started  down  town,  say- 
ing something  about  his  being  awfully  mashed  on  a  little 
widow  he  met  on  the  U.  P.  train,  whereat  Rollo  was  greatly 
excited,  and  plied  his  unhappy  father  with  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions about  the  accident,  and  the  extent  of  his  uncle's  injuries. 


Ayer,  the  medicine  man,,  was  worth  over  two  millions ; 
Hollaway,  the  liniment  man,  left  ten  millions ;  and  Brandreth, 
the  pill  man,  left  a  fortune  of  three  millions.  These  eminent 
medicine  men  may  be  classed  among  the  leading  pillionaires 
of  the  republic 

COMPARATIVE    HAPPINESS. 

A  hard-working  Stammer  met  an  honest  Com  down  at  the 
seashore  during  the  hot  days. 

"  And  wh-wh-wh-what  have  you  been  dud-dud-dud-dud- 
doing  with  yourself  all  su-su-su-summer-summer?"  he  asked, 
deliberately. 

The  Corn  waited  for  the  end  of  the  procession  with  beau- 
tiful patience. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  like  a  mocking 
groan,  "  I  have  had  lots  of  fun.  Early  in  the  spring,  when 
the  weather  was  damp,  I  settled  down  on  a  fat  man  with  the 
asthma.  He  couldn't  get  down  on  his  knees  without  crying, 
and  I  preempted  a  claim  a  little  on  the  under  side  of  his  off 
toe,  on  the  outside  range.  Every  night  when  he  got  down  to 
have  a  catch-weight  rastle  with  me,  I  laughed  till  I  was 
nearly  dead.  He  used  to  lie  on  his  back,  hold  his  feet  above 
his  head,  and  slash  at  me  with  a  razor.  You  never  saw  any- 
thing so  funny  in  your  life." 

"  Oh,  dud-dud-dud-dud-didn't  I,  then  ? "  replied  the  Stam- 
mer, slowly.    "  You  wuh-wuh- wuh-wuh-wait  a  mum-minute. 


I  fooled-fooled-fooled  around  wuh-with  a  tut-teacher  of  elo- 
cution nun-nun-nearly  all  wuh-winter,  and  then  right  in  the 
bub-bub-busy  spring  suh-season  I  cuc-cuc-caught  a  down 
tut-tut-tut-town  auctioneer  bub-by  the  chuh-chuh-chin,  and 
th-throwed  the  cue-crowd  into  cue-convulsions  suh-suh-six 
tut-times  a  week.  Oh  nun-no  !  I  dud-dud-don't  h-have  no 
good  times.  I  lu-lu-lu-look  solemn  and  I  tut-talk  slow,  but 
I  ain't  so  s-s-slow  as  I  lu-look." 


THE    MILWAUKEE    FEMALE    POETS. 


By  Charles  A.   Dana,    Poetry  Editor  of  the  New  York  "Sun." 


"Piute  Indians  eat  worms,"  sententiously  remarks  the 
Philadelphia  Press.  Well,  that's  all  right.  By  and  by  the 
worms  will  eat  the  Piute  Indians,  and  thus  things  will  be 
even  again. 

GOOD  SOCIETY  DISCUSSES  CURRENT  EVENTS. 

"  Haw — aw  say,  you  know,"  remarked  one  of  our  Best 
Young  Men,  who  sucks  the  silver  head  of  a  cane  for  a  living, 
as  he  paused  to  greet  several  other  Best  Young  Men,  the 
other  morning. 

"Haw — ya-as,"  replied  the  other  Best  Young  Men,  and, 
calmly,  without  a  tremor  of  nervousness  or  one  outward  sign 
of  the  agitation  that  must  have  rocked  their  souls,  they 
sucked  their  canes  and  waited  for  him  to  say  it. 

"'Bout  this  telegraph  strike,  y' know,"  said  the  first  Best 
Young  Man,  after  a  solemn  pause.  "  Just  heard  of  it,  ir1 
know,  and  want  t' know  wha's  about.  How'd  it  happen,  y' 
know  ?    Wha'd  it  strike  ?  " 

The  Best  Young  Man  in  a  plaid  suit,  whose  father  is  presi- 
dent of  a  dray  line,  said  he  "  didn't  know  just  exactly ;  b'lieved 
it  was  something  'bout  Slade  and  Suvillan.  Didn't  know,  but 
b'lieved  Suvillan  hit  him." 

"  Haw  ?  "  remarked  all  the  Best  Young  Men. 

But  the  Best  Young  Man,  whose  mother  takes  in  washing, 
said  he  "  reckoned  it  wan't  Suvillan  ;  b'lieve  it  was  a  fellow 
named  " 

But  here  his  Mighty  Intellect  gave  way  under  the  strain, 
and  he  feebly  fell  upon  his  cane  and  drew  life-giving  stimulus 
and  phosphate  brain  food  from  its  head  of  hammered  silver. 

The  well-informed  Best  Young  Man,  whose  father  was 
porter  in  a  paper  warehouse,  said  : 

"  Naw,  'tain't  this  Suvillan  and  Slade  affaiah.  That's 
walkin'  match  ;  know  all  "bout  that.  Suvillan's  a  singin' 
mastah,  'r  somethin'  'f  that  sort.  Wrote  a  song  once  'bout 
Oscah  Wilde  and  ouah  kind  of  fellahs.  Did,  b' Jove.  Kind 
of  a  song.  Had  actin'  in  it.  This  telegraph  stwike's 
anuther  thing.  Fellah  sits  at  table,  y"  know,  and  stwikes 
little  thing  made  of  iron.  Stwikes  with  his  fingahs.  Wants 
somethin'  to  stwike  it  with,  I  b'lieve.  Fellah  named  Jaygool 
wunt  let  him  have  it,  y'  know." 

"  Haw,"  said  the  other  Best  Young  Man,  thus  expressing 
the  profoundest  appreciation  of  this  torrent  of  information. 

"'Bout  Jaygool,"  said  the  Best  Young  Man  who  carried 
his  brains  in  his  eye-glass,  and  had  hitherto  been  unable  to 
speak  because  he  couldn't  find  them,  "  kind  of  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  New  Yawk  fellah,"  the  well-informed  Best  Young  Man 
believed. 

"  Dancin'  man  or  talkin'  man  ? "  the  other  Best  Young 
Men  wanted  to  know. 

The  well-informed  Best  Young  Man  had  heard  that  he  was 
"  dancin'  man,"  but  didn't  know ;  and  with  this  appalling 
confession  of  colossal  ignorance  from  the  only  living  en- 
cyclopaedia of  current  biography  in  the  party,  a  shadow 
as  of  despair  fell  upon  all  the  Best  Young  Men,  and, 
guided  and  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  their  silver- 
headed  canes,  they  feebly  separated,  and  went  their  separate 
ways.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  for  this  gray  old  world,  my  son, 
that  Society  does  occasionally  display,  and  really  feel,  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  its  affairs  ;  and  it  behooves  you,  as  a  So- 
ciety man,  or  a  man  ambitious  to  get  into  Society,  to  post  up 
on  events  of  the  day,  and  expand  with  contemporaneous 
knowledge,  like  a  two-pound  trout  in  a  six-pound  lie. 


If  we  understand  the  decision  rendered  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  recent  Chinese 
case,  it  abrogates  the  law  restricting  Chinese  immigration 
from  the  port  of  Hongkong,  because  it  is  under  English,  and 
not  Chinese,  jurisdiction.  In  a  word,  all  China  may  come  to 
America  if  it  will  pass  through  an  English  port  of  shipment. 
The  statement  that  only  those  can  come  who,  being  born 
since  the  British  occupancy,  are  British  subjects,  is  a  quibble. 
If  this  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law,  then  the  law  will 
be  reenacted  by  Congress.  If  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
acquiescence  of  England,  that  consent  will  be  obtained.  If 
it  is  withheld,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war.  Chinese  immigra- 
tion will  not  be  allowed  upon  this  side  of  the  continent.  We 
shall  be  sorry  if  New  England  judges  and  Boston  sentimen- 
talists do  not  see  this  thing  as  we  see  it ;  but  all  the  same 
we  Califomians  will  not  permit  the  country  to  be  overrun  by 
an  invasion  of  Chinese  if  we  can  help  it,  and  we  think  we  can. 


French  dramatic  authors  have  at  last  resolved  to  combine, 
with  a  view  to  protect  their  rights  in  England  and  America, 
Dissatisfied  with  speculating  middlemen,  who  frequently  by- 
paying  small  deposits  obtain  the  refusal  of  pieces,  and  pre- 
vent their  disposal  in  other  quarters  until  the  author's  rights 
have  expired,  and  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  general  pilfer- 
ing, they  are  forming  an  organization,  with  a  secretary  in 
Paris  and  another  in  London,  who  will  deal  direct  with  man- 
agers ;  and  all  plays  will  be  adapted  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  French  author,  whose  name  will  be  given  on 
the  playbill. 

Barnum  says  that  he  lost  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  his  vain  attempts  to  bring  two  Siamese  white  ele- 
phants to  this  country.  His  agent  bought  the  beasts  through 
the  connivance  of  a  priest,  and  after  the  King  had  indig- 
nantly refused  to  sanction  such  a  sacrilegious  sale,  but  they 
died  on  being  taken  aboard  a  ship,  and  the  old  showman  be- 
lieves that  they  were  poisoned.. 


Recent  changes  of  name  by  conspicuous  Edinburgh  fami- 
lies are  Muggins  to  De  Morgyn,  Bullock  to  Belcome,  and 
Cuddy  to  Cuthbert.  The  Review  thinks  that  the  law  ought 
to  forbid  such  things. 


Champagne  is  said  to  be  slowly  going  out  of  fashion  in 
London. 


We  respectfully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
letter  from  one  of  the  female  poets  of  Milwaukee  : 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun — Sir:  Last  winter  I  was  thorough- 
ly delighted  with  your  criticism  of  a  certain  style  of  poetry  which 
has  run  riot  here  in  Wisconsin  so  long  that  it  had  come  to  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Again  I  am  gratified  by  your  just  review  of  the 
1  Poems  of  Passion.'  Such  plain  words  are  admirable,  and  find  ready 
sympathy  among  the  quieter  type  of  our  Wisconsin  writers.  I  inclose 
a  little  scrap  indicating  something  of  the  work  the  latter  class  have  been 
trying  to  do.  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  is  not  one  of  the  club,  having,  with 
characteristic  willfulness  and  offensiveness,  declined  to  be  one  of  us. 
Miss  Wheeler's  home  is  Windsor,  near  Madison,  though  she  chooses 
to  operate  in  Milwaukee,  to  the  sorrow  of  her  well-wishers  and  the 
chagrin  of  Western  literature.  In  gratitude  for  your  plain  speech,  I  am 
very  respectfully  yours,  . " 

Several  months  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  existence  of 
a  new  school  of  female  poets  at  the  West,  with  a  distinctive 
character  of  its  own.  The  headquarters  of  the  new  school 
are  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  a  town  heretofore  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  its  bricks  and  its  beer.  The  sudden  development 
of  the  Milwaukee  school  is  one  of  the  interesting  literary 
phenomena  of  the  times,  and  the  notoriety  which  it  has 
achieved  is  not  surprising.  Certain  young  women,  of  excel- 
lent reputation  in  private  life,  have  apparently  read  Swin- 
burne and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  perhaps  Thdophile 
Gautier  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  until  their  heads  spin  like  so 
many  Nuremburg  tops.  Their  favorite  subject  for  verse- 
making  are  subjects  which  they  would  probably  never  dream 
of  mentioning,  much  less  of  discussing  with  their  school- 
mates, their  relatives,  or  their  sweethearts.  Thev  get  their 
vocabulary  from  the  works  of  the  fleshly  poets  of  the  other 
sex.  Presumably  they  get  the  greater  part  of  their  ideas 
from  the  same  source ;  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme  to 
assume  that  they  draw  upon  personal  experiences.  We  quote 
here  a  single  passage  from  a  book  published  not  long  ago 
by  one  of  the  cleverest,  most  reckless,  and  personally  most 
respectable  young  women  of  the  school : 

"  Through  what  strange  ways  I  come,  dear  heart,  to  reach  thee, 
From  viewless  lands,  by  paths  no  man  e'er  trod ! 
I  braved  all  fears,  all  dangers  dared,  to  teach  thee 
A  love  more  mighty  than  thy  love  of  God. 

"  I  knew  all  arts  of  love;    he  who  possessed  me 
Possessed  all  women,  and  could  never  tire ; 
A  new  life  dawned  for  him  who  once  caressed  me ; 
Satiety  itself  I  set  on  fire. 

"  Inconstancy  I  chained;    men  died  to  win  me; 

Kings  cast  by  crowns  for  one  hour  on  my  breast. 
And  all  the  passionate  tide  of  love  within  me 
I  gave  to  thee,  Romauld.    Wert  thou  not  blest?" 

We  now  learn  that  there  is  a  schism  in  the  Milwaukee 
school,  and  that  the  local  admirers  of  the  female  poets  of 
Wisconsin  are  divided  into  two  utterly  hostile  factions.  There 
can  be  no  intelligent  study  of  the  immense  literary  activity 
prevailing  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  no 
well-informed  criticism  of  the  development  and  tendencies  of 
the  new  school,  without  due  recognition  and  appreciation  of 
this  fact.  One  faction  applauds  the  immodest  utterances  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  follows  the  Milwaukee  young 
women  with  satisfaction  to  the  extreme  limits  of  license  in 
poetic  expression.  We  shall  call  this  the  Wheeler  faction, 
because  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  is  probably  the  most  audacious, 
as  we  know  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  capable,  of  the  poets 
of  that  class.  The  other,  or  anti- Wheeler  party,  is  a  party 
of  reaction.  While  these  young  female  poets  preserve  many 
of  the  characteristics  that  distinguish  the  Milwaukee  school 
as  a  whole,  they  seem  inclined  to  protest  against  its  Swin- 
bumian  freedom  in  treating  of  things  about  which  modest 
voting  women  should  be  ignorant  or  silent.  As  it  is  only 
fair  that  everybody  should  see  what  the  female  poets  of  the 
anti-Wheeler  wing  of  the  Milwaukee  school  can  do,  we  print 
some  of  the  stanzas  on  "  Duty "  which  our  correspondent 
sends  us  : 

=i  Rich  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Temptation 
Hang  low  on  its  boughs  of  delight ; 
Soft  perfumes  from  half-hidden  blossoms 
To  gardens  of  pleasure  invite. 

"  O  duty  1  why  is  it  that  always 

You  stand  with  imperative  mien. 
Sword-like,  two-edged,  and  flaming, 
Ourselves  and  our  wishes  between? 

Although  no  competent  judge  can  fail  to  recognize  this 
poem  as  the  product  of  the  Milwaukee  school,  there  is  in  it 
no  actual  immodesty  of  word  or  phrase.  We  are  obliged  to 
say,  however,  that  it  is  a  rather  commonplace  affair,  much 
inferior  in  respect  of  imagination  and  diction  to  most  of  the 
verses  that  Miss  Ella  Wheeler  has  written.  The  leading 
lights  of  the  anti- Wheeler  party  in  Milwaukee  have  formed 
an  association  known  as  the  "Wisconsin  Authors'  Club." 
We  have  received  a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  a 
celebration  and  picnic  held  by  them  at  Lake  Mills.  Mrs. 
Marion  V.  Dudley  is  the  president  of  the  club.  Her  hus- 
band, Doctor  J.  L.  Dudley,  made  the  address  of  welcome. 
While  the  East,  in  Doctor  Dudley's  opinion,  is  "ahead  in 
literary  culture,  owing  to  its  more  extended  opportunities," 
the  West  "  has  better  initial  advantages."  The  doctor  saw 
evidences  in  the  near  future  of  "  a  finer,  broader  American 
literature  than  was  ever  before  known,  and  the  West  was 
destined  to  be  its  centre.  Real  literature  means  the  heart 
of  the  people.  We  must  leam  to  labor  and  to  wait."  After 
the  address  and  other  exercises,  forty-seven  of  the  "choice 
intellectual  minds  of  the  State,"  sat  down  to  a  substantial  re- 
past. But  the  Wheeler  party  also  have  their  public  demon- 
strations. We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  somewhat  tardily 
an  invitation  to  attend  a  reception  to  Miss  Ella  Wheeler, 
held  two  or  three  weeks  ago  in  the  hall  of  St  Andrew's  So- 
ciety, in  Milwaukee.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of 
a  copy  of  Miss  Wheeler's  "  Poems  of  Passion  "  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library.  The  Hon.  E.  E.  Chapin  presided. 
General  H.  C.  Hobart  made  an  address  to  Miss  Wheeler, 
and  presented  to  her  a  testimonial,  the  nature  of  which  we 
have  not  learned.  It  is  evident  that  the  Wheeler  faction  is 
numerous  and  enthusiastic.     We  shall  wat  '  reat  in- 

terest the  inevitable  and  irrepressible  he 

two  antagonistic  parties  within  the  Milwaukj 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Most  of  the  modern  furniture  for  dining-rooms,  says  the 
New  York  World,  reproduces  antique  designs.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  chairs  and  sideboards.  The  former  often 
show  the  swell  or  rounding  front  Among  novelties  are  side- 
boards with  panels  of  illuminated  leather.  Quite  new  in 
style  are  sideboards  having  two  cupboards  beneath  and  a 
seiies  of  small  shelves  rising  above,  terminating  in  a  pictur- 
esque railing.  Dining  chairs  with  antique  backs— often 
more  curious  than  comfortable— are  fashionably  upholstered 
in  embossed  and  illuminated  leathers,  with  a  border  of  big- 
headed  brass  nails.  Newer  than  the  chairs  just  described 
are  those  with  coverings  of  heavy  antique  tapestry.  Oak  is 
still  a  popular  wood  for  dining-room  and  library  furniture, 
especially  when  English  designs  prevail.  Mahogany  is  also 
employed.  A  very  popular  wood  in  furniture  is  cherry. 
This  is  made  up  with  mahogany  finish  and  brass  trimmings. 
Mahogany  is  in  large  demand  for  furniture  ;  and  among 
what  are  termed  fancy  woods  are  cocobolo,  amaranth,  real 
ebony,  and  Chinese  teak-wood.  For  country  houses,  sum- 
mer resorts,  and  cheaper  grades  of  furniture,  ash  figures 
conspicuously,  and  hazel-wood  is  also  employed.  Parlor  or 
reception-room  suits  are  often  made  up  of  several  pieces, 
eich  differing  from  the  other  in  design,  wood,  and  covering. 
Ai  a  rule,  in  fine  furniture,  straight  lines  and  plain  effects, 
after  the  Eastlake  models,  prevail,  with  surface  carving.  Old 
English  styles  furnish  models  for  much  of  the  modern  furni- 
ture, in  which  appears  the  swell  front,  brass  moldings,  elab- 
orate carving,  and  claw-feet.  Hall  furniture  consists  of 
chairs  with  antique  framework,  and  a  miiTor  and  hat-rack 
combined,  under  which  is  placed  a  heavy  wood  settee,  re- 
markable for  its  elaborate  carviug.  Novelties  in  hat-racks 
are  j  npanese  fans  bristling  with  brass  pins,  and  designed  to 
hang  on  the  wall.  Handsome  hall  chairs  are  those  with  oak 
framework,  studded  with  brass  ornaments,  and  having  a  seat 
and  ba-k  of  alligator  skin  skin  or  embossed  leather.  There 
are  also  hall  chairs  with  rosewood  frames  inlaid  with  brass 
and  covered  with  morocco.  For  bedrooms,  fashionable  suits 
are  of  mahogany,  finished  either  with  brass  trimmings  or 
suiface  carvings.  Attractive  suits  are  also  made  of  cherry 
with  mahogany  finish.  Canopied  beds  have  almost  entirely 
given  place  to  the  low  open  ones  introduced  by  the  French. 
The  landscape  style  of  mirror  is  the  one  now  employed  for 
bureaus.  A  favorite  style  of  bureau  is  made  after  the  fash- 
ion of  a  dressing-table,  with  wide,  low  top,  swinging  glass, 
and  brass  sconces  on  either  side.  The  washstand  to  the 
modern  bedroom  suit  is  also  new  in  construction,  and  in- 
cludes a  commode  in  addition  to  the  usual  drawers.  Cabi- 
nets are  exceed'dgly  popular,  and  a  house  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered complete  without  one  or  more  of  this  grade  of  furni- 
ture. The  fact  that  a  cabinet  is  a  convenient  receptacle,  and 
capable  of  any  amount  of  ornamentation,  guarantees  its  con- 
tinued popularity.  Cabinets  are  manufactured  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles,  both  as  regards  material  and  design.  Co- 
cobolo is  a  fashionable  wood  for  cabinets  ;  so  are  amaranth, 
mahogany,  and  rosewood.  A  novelty  in  hanging  cabinets  is 
plush-covered,  and  consists  of  irregularly  disposed  shelves. 
The  houses  into  which  the  furniture  described  goes,  as  a  rule, 
are  finished  in  hard  wood.  Mahogany,  oak,  and  cherry  are 
favorite  woods  for  interior  work. 


"  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Paris,  the  other  day,"  says 
Brunswick  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "  and  she  said  :  '  Tell  the 
ladies  among  your  friends  to  take  down  the  Langtry  coil  at 
the  back  of  their  necks,  and  do  their  hair  up  just  as  high  as 
they  can  get  it.  Those  little  knobs  are  entirely  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  high  puffs  are  indispensable.'  This  will'  be  good 
news  for  all  the  short-necked  women,  and  bad  news  for  all 
those  with  necks  like  the  swan.  It  will  take  some  time  for 
this  change  to  go  into  general  operation  in  America.  The 
little  coil  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  has  been  very  popular,  but 
its  time  has  come.  There  never  was  a  fashion  so  easy  to 
follow,  and  it  was  generally  becoming,  though  I  have  seen 
some  people  whose  good  looks  were  entirely  ruined  by  it. 
I  don't  see  why  fashions  should  not  be  followed  by  those 
they  are  becoming  to,  and  discarded  by  those  whom  they 
disfigure.  But  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  woman  to  continue  a  past  fashion,  no  matter  how  it 
might  suit  her  style.  She  will  always  believe  that  whatever 
is  the  fashion  suits  her  to  perfection,  no  matter  what  her  age, 
size,  or  general  appearance." 


"  Small  hands,"  said  one  of  the  saleswomen  of  a  Chicago 
store  to  a  Tribute  reporter,  "  are  plentiful  in  New  York,  but 
there  are  many  fashionable  ladies  who  have  never  done  a 
day's  work  in  their  lives  who  have  large  hands,  although  they 
may  be  shapely  and  white.  There  is  one  lady  who  comes 
here  regularly  twice  a  month  for  gloves.  She  can  wear  a 
sily,  but  she  always  insists  on  squeezing  her  hands  into 
a  No.  5,  which  makes  them  look  misshapen.  A  hand  that 
wears  a  No.  6  glove  or  a  6JC  is  considered  small.  No.  tyi 
or  6-\,  are  fair  sized;  but  any  larger  sized  glove  is — well, 
isn't  desirable.  People  wearing  smaller  gloves  than  No.  6 
are  as  unusual  as  ladies  who  wear  No.  12  shoes.  A  thin  hand 
looks  best  when  gloved.  A  hand  that  is  positively  repulsive 
when  ungloved  looks  ever  so  much  smaller  and  very  shapely 
in  a  tight- fitting  kid.  Undressed  kid  gloves,  too,  fit  more 
perfectly  than  the  dressed  kid.  They  cling  to  the  hand,  and 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  fit  smoothly.  Another  thing  about 
gloves  which  is  of  interest  to  the  ladies  is  this  :  If  a  lady  has 
very  long  fingers,  let  her  never  get  a  glove  with  fingers  as 
long  as  her  own,  or  the  hands  will  look  very  large.  It  is 
curious,  but  true.  Long  fingers  look  beautiful  on  the  un- 
gloved hand,  but  not  pretty  at  all  in  gloves.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  making  the  hand  appear  small.  One  way  is  to 
wrinkle  the  glove  about  the  wrist.  Another,  to  have  the 
sleeve  ruffled.  A  tight,  plain  sleeve  is  very  trying  to  a  large 
hand,  you  know,  like  low  heels  to  a  long  foot."  The  re- 
porter sauntered  into  a  chiropodist's  on  Fourteenth  Street 
to  get  his  ideas  on  hands.  "  Finger-nails,"  said  he,  "  are  the 
greatest  give-away  on  people  who  pretend  to  true  blood.  In 
every  case  I  can  warrant  you  the  hand  is  a  strong  index  of 
character.  Why,  the  electricity  in  people's  hands  is  remark- 
ab'e  Settle  ladies  whose  nails  I  beautify  (for  one  dollar,  you 
•w)  why,  they  send  shocks  right  through  me;  regular 
■  batteries,  I  can  tell  you.    But  to  come  down  to  solid 


fact,  a  homely  nail  spoils  the  hand,  no  matter  how  beautiful 
it  may  be  otherwise.  A  perfect  nail  is  a  long,  oval-shaped 
nail,  coming  half  way  down  between  the  top  of  the  finger  and 
the  first  joint  ;  and  to  be  cut  properly  the  top  end  should  be 
exactly  the  same  shape  as  the  upper  part  of  the  nail— a  per- 
fect oval ;  and  it  should  grow  no  longer  or  no  shorter  than 
just  to  come  to  the  tip  of  the  finger.  Many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen wear  their  nails  very  long  and  cut  to  a  narrow  point. 
If  they  only  knew  how  much  like  bird's  claws  such  nails 
looked,  they  would  stop  it.  The  best  thing  in  the  world,  and 
also  the  simplest  for  making  the  hands  white,  is  Indian  meal 
and  glycerine.  If  the  hands  are  washed  in  the  meal  twice  a 
day  and  then  glycerined,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  not 
to  be  white  and  smooth."  A  fashionable  girl  said  to  the  re- 
porter :  "  You  can  say  if  you  want  to,  and  if  you  promise 
faithfully  not  to  give  even  an  idea  of  my  name,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  any  one  squeeze  your  hand  too  often  or  too 
hard,  as  it  enlarges  the  knuckles  more  than  you  would  imag- 
ine. Just  look  at  my  right  hand.  Now  at  this  pretty  left 
one."  

The  United  States  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  there 
exist  a  class  of  people  who  yearn  for  titles  to  which  they  have 
no  claim,  although  that  charge  is  frequently  alleged  against 
it.  The  Belgian  police  recently  called  on  about  two  hundred 
persons  in  Brussels  who  have  been  accustomed  to  put  coro- 
nets on  their  note-paper,  and  curtly  informed  them  that  un- 
less they  discontinued  the  practice,  they  would  be  prosecuted 
as  imposters.  "  Thereupon,"  says  the  St.  James's  Gazette, 
"some  amusing  little  comedies  were  involuntarily  acted. 
The  Comtesse  de  X ,  who  had  sent  out  cards  for  a  grand 
dinner-party,  was  obliged  to  follow  them  up  with  entreaties 
to  her  friends  to  address  their  replies  to  plain  Madame  X.; 
and  poor  Baron  Z.,  who  on  the  strength  of  his  butterfly  title 
had  wooed  some  rich  merchant's  daughter,  had  to  confess 
that  he  was  a  sham  and  to  make  way  for  a  more  eligible 
suitor." 

At  Long  Branch,  and  Saratoga,  and  many  American  and 
European  watering-places,  the  possession  of  diamonds  and 
other  jewels  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  fearful  joy,  remarks 
the  London  News.  Naturally  enough,  the  owners  wish  to 
display  their  jewels  at  proper  times  and  seasons,  and  in 
proper  gradation.  Thus,  rings  at  dinner,  eardrops  at  a  "hop" 
or  "scratch"  hotel  dance,  and  a  far-gleaming  necklace  at  a 
ball  would  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  such  diamond-worshipers 
as  are  endowed  with  good  taste.  Unhappily,  however,  the 
temptation  of  great  value  draws  around  the  diamord-decked 
belles  so  many  birds  of  prey  that  extreme  vigilance  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  them  from  swooping  down  on  the  glitter- 
ing prize.  There  is  a  true  story  of  a  pretty  girl  coming  down 
to  breakfast  at  Saratoga  with  several  thousand  pounds'  worth 
of  diamonds  on.  Her  explanation  was  simply  that  she  did 
not  think  them  safe  anywhere  else.  More  ingenious  minds 
resort  to  strange  devices  to  throw  criminals  off  the  scent. 
They  imagine  quaint  hiding-places  for  their  treasures  some- 
times, after  the  example  set  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  story  and 
in  "  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,"  selecting  open  places  as  those 
in  which  nobody  would  think  of  looking  for  the  object  they 
are  in  quest  of.  An  inventive  lady,  staying  at  Long  Branch 
during  the  late  hot  weather,  after  serious  thought  decided 
that  the  interior  of  an  old  umbrella  was  the  safest  place  for 
two  large  and  valuable  diamond  rings.  Unfortunately,  a 
shower  and  her  husband  arrived  during  her  absence.  Selfish 
and  thoughtless  man  took  the  only  umbrella  he  found  handy, 
opened  it  when  he  got  out  of  doors,  and  the  rings  were  lost. 
Clearly  no  opening  should  be  left  when  a  jewel  "cache"  is 
selected  for  masculine  heedlessness  and  clumsiness. 


The  bouquet  carried  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  re- 
cent f£te  of  the  Savage  Club  was  remarkable.  It  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  large  lilies,  tinted  with  the  most  delicate 
blue  and  pink  hues  by  the  absorption  of  dyes  through  the 
stems.  By  this  process,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Nes- 
bit,  the  well-known  analyst,  while  experimenting  upon  the 
anatomy  of  flowers,  very  beautiful  results  can  be  obtained 
without  in  any  way  affecting  the  perfume  or  freshness. 
Singular  to  say,  flowers  refuse  to  absorb  certain  colors,  while 
they  dispose  of  others  in  different  manners.  If  placed  in  a 
mixed  solution  they  make  a  complete  analysis,  and  some  of 
the  lilies  which  had  been  treated  with  purple  showed  dis- 
tinct red  veins  and  blue  veins,  the  colors  having  been  divided 
in  the  process  of  absorption. 


Aix-les-Bains  is  one  of  the  dullest,  ugliest,  and  warmest 
of  continental  spas.  It  began  to  be  more  frequented  only 
since  gambling  at  watering-places  was  prohibited  in  Ger- 
many. "  I  remember,"  says  Labouchere,  "  arriving  there 
once  when  I  was  about  seventeen.  I  sat  down  at  the  gam- 
bling-table, and  in  half  an  hour  I  won  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds.  An  official  then  told  me  that  the  Commissary  of 
Police  wished  to  speak  to  me.  On  being  introduced  into  the 
den  of  this  official,  he  asked  me  whether,  as  I  evidently  was 
a  minor,  I  had  the  written  permission  of  my  parents  to  gam- 
ble. I  said  that  they  had  not  furnished  me  with  such  a  doc- 
ument, so  he  told  me  that  I  could  not  be  allowed  to  play. 
This  excellent  man  probably  saved  me  a  good  deal  of  money, 
for  I  left  with  my  booty,  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  tables." 
The  waters  of  Aix-les-Bains  are  excellent  for  rheumatic  af- 
fections ;  but  what  now  attracts  foreign  visitors  to  the  place 
is  that  there  is  a  public  baccarat  table,  at  which  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  are  allowed  to  stake  their  money.  So  fas- 
cinating is  gambling  to  the  British  matron,  that  if  facilities 
were  offered  her  to  lose  her  money  on  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc, 
she  would  cheerfully  toil  up  that  mountain.  At  Aix-les-Bains 
she  is  not  allowed  to  sit  down  at  the  table.  But  what  of 
that  ?    From  morning  to  night  she  stands. 


Paris  boasts  of  at  least  two  genuine  original  dandies. 
One  is  Monsieur  Barbey  d'Aurevilly,  and  the  other  is  the 

Comte  de  M ,  who  has  carried  the  art  of  dress  so  far 

that  whenever  he  designs  to  make  a  visit  he  composes  for 
the  occasion  a  special  toilet,  which,  from  the  socks  to  the 
buttonhole,  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  temperament  of 

the  person  whom  he  visits.     It  is  the  Comte  de  M who 

has  a  cupboard  full  of  socks  of  all  shades,  arranged  by  tones 
and  half-tones,  a  complete  gamut  of  color,  a  clavier  de  cliau 
setts  so  perfect  that  Massanet  will  undertake  any  day  to  play 
I  a  symphony  of  Chopin  from  it. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Number  thirteen  of  the  valuable  "Q.  P.  Indexes  "  has  just  been  is- 
sued. It  is  prepared  by  W.  M.  Griswold,  Assistant  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  indexes  essays  on  history,  biography,  literature,  society, 
and  travel.     Published  in  Bangor,  Maine. 


The  London  Academy,  on  Mrs.  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's 
"  Anne  "  :  •'  We  venture  to  say  that  '  Anne '  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  fiction  that  have  appeared  for  many  years.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  own  sake— for  animation  of  plot  and  variety  of  character  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  as  holding  a  place  midway  between  the  old  Ameri- 
can novel  of  incident  and  the  modem  American  novel  of  analysis.  If 
the  author  can  keep  up  to  the  high  standard  reached  in  this  work,  a 
gteat  future  is  before  her." 


The  Ozerland  Monthly  for  September  has  among  other  articles  :  "The 
Past  and  the  Present  of  Political  Economy,"  by  Richard  T.  Ely  ;  "  The 
Freedom  of  Teaching."  by  Josiah  Royce ;  "Across  the  Plains."  by 
Emily  H.  Baker;  "Pericles  and  Kalomira :  A  Story  of  Greek  Island 
Life,"  by  William  Sloane  Kennedy  ;  "  Pioneer  Sketches"— III.,  "Our 
New  Bell,"  "  A  Visit,"  by  Y.  H.  Addis ;  ■'  The  Wood-chopper  to  his 
Axe,"  by  Elaine  Goodale ;  "The  Old  Port  of  Trinidad,"  by  A.  T. 
Hawley;  "Annetta,"  by  Evelyn  M.  Ludlum. 


One  of  thefew  sensible  criticisms  of  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  novel, 
"Doctor  Claudius."  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  says  : 
"It  is  a  more  literate  piece  of  writing  than  '  Mr  Isaacs,'  though  not 
enough  so  to  convince  us  that  a  new  and  original  man  of  letters  has  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Crawford.  He  writes  with  apparent  ease  and  with  con- 
siderable fluency,  but  rather,  it  seems  to  us.  as  a  journalist  than  as  an 
author.  His  diction  is  good,  without  being  felicitous,  but  so  far  he  has 
not  written  a  page  which  we  can  read  for  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in 
the  writing,  for  the  sparkle  of  an  unexpected  phrase,  the  wit  of  an  illu- 
sion, or  the  harmony  of  a  sentence.  No  writer  of  the  day  was  ever  so 
kiodly  received  as  he  has  been,  and  no  writer  of  the  day  will  be  criti- 
cised so  harshly  as  he  will  be  should  the  critics  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  look  into  his  claims,  as  they  did  into  those  of  A'exander  Smith, 
whom  they  did  to  death  at  last  in  reveBgefor  over-praising  him  at  first." 


Mr.  George  Macdonald,  the  novelist,  his  wife,  and  seven  of  their 
children  pave  a  representation  of  the  "  Christian  Tragedy  "  of  Polyeuc- 
tus  the  Martyr  in  Steinway  Hall,  London,  on  the  7th  of  July.  The 
performance  is  said  to  have  t  .en  rather  slow,  although  the  five  acts  had 
been  carefully  "  translated  and  adapted  from  Corneille,"  and  the  hall 
was  filled  with  an  audience  consisting  mostly  of  ladies.  The  local 
clitics  suggest  that  "a  little  more  vigor  and  variety"  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  performers  might  have  neutralized  in  some  degree  the 
effects  wrought  by  the  hot  weather  ;  that  many  passages,  doubtless  in- 
tended to  be  impressive,  would  have  been  more  striking  if  not  spoken 
in  a  changeless  monotone — "frequently  whole  speeches  were  given 
without  a  change  of  attitude,  without  a  change  of  voice,  without  even  a 
gesture  ;  "  and  that  perhaps,  after  all.  the  piece  was  intended  to  be  a 
moral  lesson  rather  than  a  dramatic  entertainment  Mr.  Macdona'.d 
and  his  family  are  announced  to  do  "  Macbeth,"  also,  in  a  similar  style. 


Announcements  :  A  new  book  by  Jules  Verne.  "  Godfrey  Morgan," 
is  announced  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  creations  of  its  author,  who  makes  use  of  the  wealth  of  a 
California  millionaire  in  performing  his  latest  wonders.  The  same 
publishers  have  in  press  a  volume  of  ' '  Recollections  of  a  Naval  Officer," 
by  Captain  W.  H.  Parker,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  navy  as  a 

felicitous  raconteur. —  Edwin  Arnold  is  said  to  have  been  overcome 

by  the  reception  in  this  country  of  his  "  Light  of  Asia."  the  manuscript 
of  which,  we  hear,  has  just  been  presented  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 
He  is  about  to  issue,  through  Messrs.  Trubner,  another  East  Indian 
poem,  which  will  contain  five  idyls  from  the  Mahabbiirata — "  Savitri,  or 
Love  and  Death, "  "  Nala  and  Damayanti,"  "  The  Enchanted  Lake," 
"The  Saint's  Temptation,"  and  "The  Birth  of  Death."  An  illus- 
trated edition  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia'  will  be  published  next  season. 
■It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  - 


"  The  Ladies  Lindores,"  and  the  next  number  in  "  Harper's  Franklin 
Square  Library  "  is  to  be  a  new  story,  entitled  "  Sir  Tom,"  by  this  in- 
defatigable w .iter.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  long-expected  sketch  of  "Sheri- 
dan "  will  soon  be  issued  in  the  ' '  English  Men-of-Letters  of  Series." 


Miscellany  :  Henry  Labouchere  says  that  his  experience  of  epistolary 
coi.'espondence  is  that  letter-writing  is  a  perfect  mania  with  a  large 
class  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  Many  of  the  letters  which  he  receives 
contain  useful  information,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  anonymous, 

and  might  well  remain  unwritten. The  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

expressed  peculiar  views  concerning  some  modern  novelists.  Thackeray 
he  could  hardly  bear  the  name  of ;  George  Eliot  was  vulgarity  personi- 
fied ;  Balzac  was  melodramatic  in  plot,  conceited,  wishy-washy,  and 
dull.    The  one  great  supreme  man,  the  sole  descendant  of  Shakespeare, 

was  Alexandre  Dumas. The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  its  criticism  of 

Ouida's  new  novel,  "  Wanda, "  draws  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
siz2  of  the  heroine's  library.  The  critic  says  :  "  It  contained  half  a 
million  volumes ;  or,  as  is  stated  on  another  page,  a  million.  Taking 
the  former  number,  and  estimating  that  the  room  had  twenty  shelves, 
and  that  each  volume  occupied  on  an  average  an  inch  of  shelf,  we  find 
that  the  wall  space  in  this  '  great  cedar-lined  room  '  must  have  been  a 
little  over  two  thousand  feet ;  or  that  the  apartment  measured  eight 
hundred  feet  long  by  two  hundred  wide — a  large  room  for  a  Tyrolese 

castle." Eugene  Field,  says  the  Boomerang,  who  has  for  two  years 

held  the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Denver  Tribune,  has  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  that  journal  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
News.  Mr.  Field  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in 
the  West  His  humorous  sketches  under  the  head  of  "Odd  Gossip  " 
have  become  famous,  as  did  his  "Tribune  Primer  "  lessons. 


John  Ruskin  has  recently  taken  under  his  patronage  a  lady  artist, 
Miss  Frances  Alexander,  a  native  of  Boston,  now  living  in  Florence.  He 
was  first  attracted  to  her  by  a  series  of  water-color  illuminations  and 
drawings  of  old  ruins  and  historical  spots  in  Northern  Italy,  to  which 
was  added  much  that  was  interesting  in  the  way  of  legends,  ballads, 
and  folk-lore,  Mr.  Ruskin  paid  the  lady  a  very  large  price  for  her  col- 
lection, and  at  once  gave  her  widespread  fame  by  mentioning  her  in  his 
Oxford  lectures  and  among  bis  friends.  He  also  discovered  that  she 
had  written  a  story — the  history  of  a  lovely  young  Florentine  girl — which 
was  true  in  every  particular,  taken  from  personal  experience.  He  ur- 
gently requested  her  to  publish  the  stoiy,  offering  to  edit  it  himself. 
She  finally  consented,  and  the  little  book  has  attained  great  popularity 
in  England.  It  has  now  been  republished  in  Boston,  and  has  met  with 
the  same  success  throughout  the  East  The  story  is  exquisite  in  its 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  not  the  least  of  its  features  are  the  foot- 
notes prepared  by  Ruskin  himself.  He  says~"  For  now  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  I  have  been  asking  every  good  writer  whom  I  knew  to 
write  some  part  of  what  was  exactly  true  in  the  greatest  of  the  sciences, 
that  of  humanity.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  poet  and  romance-writer 
should  become  now  the  strict  historian  of  days  which,  professing  the 
openest  proclamation  of  themselves,  kept  yet  in  secrecy  all  that  was 
most  beautiful,  all  that  was  most  woeful,  in  the  multitude  of  their  un- 
shepherded  souls.  And,  during  these  years  of  unanswered  petitioning,  I 
have  become  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  wholesomest  antago- 
nism to  whatever  is  dangerous  in  the  temper  or  foolish  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  modem  fiction,  would  be  found  in  sometimes  substituting  for 
the  artfully  combined  improbability  the  record  of  providentially  ordered 
fact  The  following  story  of  a  young  Florentine  girl's  too  short  life  is 
absolutely  and  simply  true.  Let  it  be  noticed  with  thankful  reverence 
that  this  is  the  story  of  a  Catholic  girl  written  by  a  Protestant  one,  yet 
the  two  of  them  so  united  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith  and  in  tha 
joy  of  its  love  that  they  are  absolutely  unconscious  of  any  difference  in 
the  form  or  letter  of  their  religion."  Published  by  Cupples,  Upham  & 
I  Co.,  Boston ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MANHATTAN    ISLAND    IN    AUGUST. 


1  Flaneur's  "New  York  Gossip. 


It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the  letters  from  the  corre- 
spondents at  the  watering-places.  How  they  rave  about  the 
charming  scenery,  the  delight  of  the  excursions,  and  the 
beautiful  bevies  of  winsome  girls,  who  climb,  and  swim,  and 
sail,  and  ride  to  all  the  attractions  of  the  great  summer  water- 
ing-places, and  how  invariably  the  letters  end  with  :  "  It  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
eligible  young  men.  There  are  at  least  twenty  young  women 
to  one  young  man  here  at  present,  and  the  dearth  of  availa- 
ble members  of  the  male  sex  is  very  annoying.  Where  are 
the  young  men  ?  "  This  is  the  easiest  conundrum  that  has 
been  asked  in  several  moons.  The  young  men  are  with  their 
fathers.  Where  are  the  fathers  ?  Grinding  like  the  devil  in 
New  York  making  enough  of  money  for  the  winsome  maid- 
ens to  climb,  and  swim,  and  sail,  and  ride  amid  the  beauties 
of  the  country.  All  this  time  the  poor  young  man  is  grind- 
ing away  in  the  city — that  is,  in  the  day  time.  At  night,  it 
is  true,  that  the  young  man  may  be  seen  wandering  toward 
the  Coney  Island  boat  with  a  high-stepping,  bold-faced, 
bright-eyed,  and  indubitably  off-color  maiden  on  his  arm, 
or  he  may  be  seen  in  the  beer-gardens  and  "  summer  thea- 
tres "  all  about  town  with  the  same  female  and  a  few  conge- 
nial friends.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  works  like  a 
beaver  in  the  day  time  to  pay  for  the  bills  of  his  mother,  and 
his  sisters,  and  his  aunts  in  the  beautiful  and  attractive  sum- 
mer watering-p  aces. 

The  Coaching  Club  has  struck  a  new  idea.  The  swells 
have  become  weary  of  the  monotonous  round  of  gayeties  at 
Newport  and  Saratoga,  and  have  started  out  on  a  grand 
coaching  tour  through  New  England.  They  will  start  early 
in  August  for  a  three-weeks'  trip,  and  each  member  is  to  in- 
vite a  party  of  friends  to  accompany  him.  The  start  will  be 
made  at  New  Rochelle,  and  the  trip  will  no  doubt  prove  the 
swell  event  of  the  season.  A  route  is  carefully  mapped  out. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  to  provide  are  accommodations  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  journey.  The  route  will  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  take  in  several  of  the  private  residences  of  the 
members.  The  Coaching  Club  is  composed  exclusively  of 
millionaires  and  represents  the  most  exclusive  and  blue- 
blooded  circle  of  New  York  society.  Invitations  for  posi- 
tions on  the  coaches  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  society  women. 
They  will  leave  a  yachting  party  or  a  mountain  expedition 
any  time  to  go  with  the  members  of  the  Coaching  Club.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  trip  will  not  be  particularly  enjoyable.  The 
first  coach  will  have  a  pleasant  time,  but  the  dust  it  raises 
will  almost  suffocate  the  coaches  that  come  behind.  It  is  a 
very  brilliant  and  beautiful  thing  for  society  women  to  whirl 
up  Fifth  Avenue  on  Coaching  Day  on  the  top  of  their  best 
friend's  coach.  The  avenue  is  especially  sprinkled  for  the 
occasion,  and  police  guards  will  keep  the  street  clear  of 
vehicles.  One  hundred  thousand  people  are  at  hand  to  gaze 
at  the  beautiful  and  delicate  dresses,  and  superb  dinner  at 
the  Brunswick  Hotel  will  follow  the  parade.  When  it  comes 
to  monotonous  driving  day  after  day  over  the  flat  and  un- 
interesting country  of  New  England — for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  coaches  can  not  take  precipitous  or  mount- 
ainous passages,  and  must  perforce  take  the  level  road — it 
will  be  found  an  extremely  tiresome  thing.  In  the  broiling 
sun,  covered  with  clouds  of  dust,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
drizzling  rain  or  terrifying  thunder  showers,  the  women  are 
apt  to  wish  themselves  back  in  their  cozy  cottages  at  New- 
port or  Long  Branch.  Riding  in  a  coach  is  not  the  pleas- 
antest  pastime  in  the  world,  and  driving  a  coach  is  far  from 
being  a  lazy  pursuit.  Then  there  are  accidents  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  members  of  the  Coaching  Club  do  not  drive 
tame  and  worn-out  stagers.  Their  stock  is  thoroughbred 
and  highly  fed.  Within  three  years  we  have  had  two  run- 
aways out  on  the  level  Pelham  road  by  coaching  horses  that 
were  being  driven  over  familiar  ground.  The  steeds  are 
high-steppers,  nettled,  and  spirited.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unfortunate  than  a  runaway  on  an  unfamiliar  road  with  a 
dude  at  one  end  of  the  reins  and  four  powerful  and  vicious 
horses  at  the  other.  The  result  would  go  far  to  mar  the  first 
summer  jaunt  of  the  Coaching  Club.  Still,  socially,  it  will 
be  the  great  event  of  the  season. 

The  money  for  Peter  Cooper's  monument  has  not  flowed 
into  the  boxes  as  rapidly  as  people  at  first  supposed  it  would. 
Everybody  thought  the  great  philanthropist  had  so  many 
friends,  admirers,  and  beneficiaries  in  New  York  that  they 
would  rush  at  once  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
They  have  not  rushed  for  a  cent.  Even  his  own  relatives 
have  not  come  forward,  and  they  claim  the  reason  is  that 
they  were  not  consulted  in  relation  to  the  monument  project. 
It  is  claimed,  and  with  considerable  force,  that  Peter  Coop- 
er has  as  grand  a  monument  as  can  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
Cooper  Union.  So  the  old  man  doubtless  thought  when  he 
viewed  his  great  philanthropic  temple  ;  but  after  his  death 
there  was  a  natural  desire  among  the  citizens  of  New  York 
to  raise  a  monument  to  him.  However,  this  desire,  like 
everything  else  in  which  the  citizens  of  New  York  as  a  body 
are  interested,  gave  way  when  they  were  asked  to  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  I  have  been  a  New  Yorker  from 
birth  up,  and  am  fond  of  the  town,  but  am  bound  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  worth  a  cent  when  it  comes  to  public  contribu- 
tions. Witness,  O  ye  gods,  the  Bartholdi  statue  !  How  the 
collection  drags,  and  drags,  and  drags  !  In  spite  of  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  very  best  people  in  the  town,  it  is 
impossible  to  gather  together  a  beggarly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  in  a  city  of  over  a  million.  So,  too,  is 
it  with  Peter  Cooper's,  monument.  Only  a  few  thousands 
are  needed,  and  millions  are  anxious  that  a  monument  should 
be  raised  to  the  great  philanthropist,  but  still  they  will  not 
chip  in. 

The  birthday  of  John  Ericsson,  the  inventor  of  the  moni- 
tor, brought  out  a  vast  number  of  eulogies  and  congratula- 
tions on  the  life  of  the  great  inventor.  The  fact  that  his 
fifty-thousand-dollar  gun,  the  invention  of  his  eightieth  year, 
and,  as  he  claims,  the  crowning  feat  of  his  life,  proved  a  fail- 
ure in  its  preliminary  trial,  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
celebration  of  his  four-score  years.  John  Ericsson  has  had 
a  happy  life  for  the  past  decade  or  two,  and  he  is  as  hale,  vig- 
orous, and  hearty  an  old  man  now  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  he  is  eighty  years.  His 
short,  stocky  figure,  cheerful  face,  and  bright  eyes  suggest  a 


man  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  rather  than  eighty  years.  He  still 
sticks  to  his  vigorous  regimen  in  daily  life.  He  rises  at  seven 
o'clock,  exercises  with  light  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  for 
two  mortal  hours,  and  then  he  takes  breakfast.  After  this  he 
goes  for  a  long  walk,  and  returns  to  his  house,  where  he 
works  over  his  inventions  and  studies  until  dinner  at  four 
o'clock,  in  the  afternoon.  After  this  he  reads  pleasant  liter- 
ature or  tinkers  away  at  his  designs  until  supper  or  seven 
o'clock,  when  he  goes  out  for  another  walk,  from  which  he 
does  not  return  till  ten  o'clock.  He  falls  plumply  into  bed, 
and  goes  directly  to  sleep.  I  take  it  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  Ericsson's  later  life  should  be  given  over  to  such  ideas 
as  his  new  gun  and  his  solar  engine. 

The  gun  looks  impracticable  to  a  tyro  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  but  it  may  prove  successful.  At  present  it  is  a  grievous 
failure.  There  are  four  pockets  in  the  gun,  which  discharge 
four  separate  loads  of  powder  at  the  interval  of  i-I20th  of  a 
second.  As  the  ball  goes  out  of  the  gun,  it  is  sped  on  its  way 
by  these  separate  charges  of  powder,  and  as  it  leaves  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon  it  has  an  estimated  velocity  of  three 
thousand  feet  per  second.  Of  course,  this  would  pierce  any 
armor  that  was  ever  created  by  man.  The  solar  engine 
seems  even  more  vapory.  By  means  of  this  invention  John 
Ericsson  says  that  the  engine  will  be  able  to  drag  along  a 
train  inspired  only  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thus,  the 
sun  will  take  a  train  of  cars  across  a  continent  as  easily 
as  it  will  take  a  photograph.  The  power  can  be  stored 
away,  so  that  on  shady  days  the  engine  will  run  as  well  as 
on  others.  Captain  Ericsson  believes  that  with  the  solar 
engine  railroads  may  be  run  over  the  Great  Sahara  and  all 
the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  lay 
down  tracks,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  miracu- 
lous sort  of  a  scheme,  and  one  that  will  strike  most  people  as 
gauzy  in  the  highest  degree.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  17,  1883. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


THE   SOCIETY   MAN. 


From  the  "  Popular  Science  Catechism"  of  "  New  York  Life." 


What  is  this? 

A  Society  Man,  dear. 

He  seems  to  be  very  wealthy. 

Oh,  yes  !  he  seems  so. 

But  is  he  not  wealthy  ? 

No,  dear  ;  he  has  only  $1.67. 

My!  has  he  no  capital? 

Certainly. 

What  is  it? 

The  people  he  "  knows." 

Is  that  capital  available  ? 

Yes. 

For  what  ? 

For  the  purpose  of  "knowing  "  other  people. 

Why  do  you  put  those  funny  jiggcrmarigs  before  and  after 
thi  word  "  know  ?  " 

To  signify  its  peculiar  use. 

Why  "peculiar?" 

Because  this  society  man  "  knows  "  people  in  a  way  which 
is  "peculiar." 

How  ? 

Ask  them. 

If  this  society  man  has  no  capital  but  $1.67  and  the  people 
he  "  knows,"  how  can  he  afford  to  dress  so  well? 

Ask  his  tailor. 

My  !  doesn't  the  poor  tailor  get  his  pay  ? 

Oh,  yes. 

How? 

Why,  he  charges  his  next  customer  $90  for  a  S45  suit. 

Gracious  !  but  how  did  the  society  man  manage  to  %ct 
the  suit  ? 

By  "knowing"  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

Who  are  they  ? 

Men  who  pay  the  tailor. 

Well? 

Well,  last  time  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Robinson  ordered  a 
suit,  he  accompanied  them,  and  ordered  his. 

And  the  poor  tailor  thought  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Robinson. 

Exactly. 

Ah  J    But  has  the  society  man  no  occupation  ? 

Yes. 

What? 

Trying  to  marry. 

Whom? 

The  young  girl  who  drives  the  English  pug. 

But  if  he  marries  the  young  girl  who  drives  the  English 
pug,  how  will  he  support  her  ? 

He  will  not  support  her. 

J  hen  how  will  they  get  along  ? 

She  will  support  him. 

Oh  !  then  he  will  marry  a  girl  with  money  ? 

Every  time. 

But  will  he  contribute  nothing  toward  the  expenses  of  the 
family  ? 

Oh,  yes. 

What? 

He  will  tauy  meat  for  the  pug. 

Well!  this  life  of  swindling  and  expectancy  is  a  rather 
singular  life  for  a  gentleman  to  lead? 

No  gentieman  leads  it. 

But  are  not  all  gentlemen  members  of  society  ? 

Yes. 

Then  they  are  society  men  ? 

Yes,  but 

But  what  ? 

All  society  men  are  not  gentlemen,  darling. 


A  New  York  Tombs  lawyer  has  been  endeavoring  all  the 
week  to  get  his  client  out  of  durance  vile.  He  walked  into 
the  Tombs  and  sent  for  his  client.  His  face  was  as  smiling 
as  the  historical  basket  of  chips.  "  It's  all  right ! "  said  the 
lawyer,  grasping  his  client's  hand.  "Yes?"  ejaculated  the 
client,  brightening  up.  "Yes.  Everything's  fixed."  "How?" 
"  I  can  get  you  out  on  a  habeas  corpus."  And  then  the 
client's  face  lengthened  as  he  replied  :  "  Can't  be  done. 
Wouldn't  like  to  try  it.  My  cell's  on  the  third  tier  and  the 
durned  thing  might  break." 


A  distinguished  New  York  artist  was  speaking  of  an  ac- 
quaintance who  had  won  some  reputation  in  the  world  of 
letters.  "  It  is  strange,"  he  observed  to  a  companion,  "how 
smart  that  fellow  is  ;  why,  I  have  known  his  father  for  forty 
years,  and  he  is  as  stupid  as  they  make  them."  "  Well," 
mused  the  other,  "it's  not  so  very  odd,  after  all;  there's  your 
son,  now  ;  he  is  bright." 

A  young  and  lovely  American  girl  hired  one  of  the  Gallic 
Jehus  to  drive  her  from  her  hotrl  to  the  Grands  Masasinsdu 
Louvre.  Arrived,  she  tendered  him  his  fare — one  franc  fifty 
centimes,  upon  which  the  coachman  demanded  three  francs. 
The  young  lady,  qui  connaissait  son  Paris,  refused  to  pay 
the  larger  amount,  and  told  the  driver  that  it  was  his  legal 
fare.  "  Ah,  but  if  one  has  the  resoonsibility  of  driving  a 
young  lady  alone,  the  fare  is  double  !  " 


Colonel  George  L.  Perkins,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who 
celebrated  his  ninety-sixth  birthday  recently,  and  is  as  hale 
and  hearty  as  most  men  at  fifty,  was'a  witness  in  the  Tilton- 
Beecher  trial  in  1S75.  When  his  name  was  called  the  crowd 
in  the  courtroom  saw  a  good-looking,  dignified  gentleman, 
apparently  about  sixty  years  old,  step  briskly  to  the  stand. 
Having  answered  the  usual  questions  as  to  his  name  and 
residence,  Mr.  Evarts  propounded  the  succeeding  question  : 
"How  long  have  you  lived  in  Norwich,  Colonel  Perkins?" 
"  Eighty-seven  years,"  responded  the  colonel,  with  the  ut- 
most gravity.  The  lawyers  dropped  their  pens,  the  specta- 
tors stared,  the  judge  looked  puzzled,  and  the  jury  were  in 
evident  doubt  whether  there  was  a  lunatic  loose  or  a  new  liar 
had  arrived.  A  ripple  of  merriment  succeeded  as  Mr.  Evarts, 
with  great  seriousness,  inquired  a  moment  later  :  "  Colonel 
Perkins,  may  I  ask  where  you  have  spent  the  rest  of  your 
life?" 

It  was  a  pretty  girl  in  the  car.  and  she  was  extremely  con- 
scious of  her  feet,  says  "  Clara  Belle"  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, not  only  because  her  Spanish  boots,  in  the  new  style, 
with  the  upper  portions  made  of  a  network  of  coarse  silk, 
were  No.  3,  but  for  the  additional  reason  that  her  beautiful 
blue  stockings  were  visible  through  the  tiny  interstices  of  the 
shoes,  so  that  she  could,  and  did,  display  the  fineness  of  her 
hosiery  with  neatness  and  modesty.  She  sat  in  the  half  of  a 
railroad-car  seat  toward  the  aisle — or,  to  be  exact,  I  should 
say  the  fifth,  since  that  was  about  the  proportion  of  her  oc- 
cupancy as  compared  with  the  fat  man  beside  her.  He  was 
a  stranger.  I  noted  that  she  was  glancing  at  him  out  of  the 
comer  of  her  eye,  and  not  for  flirtation  either,  for  her  aspect 
gradually  betrayed  annoyance,  irritation,  and,  finally,  anger. 
The  cause  was  visible  to  a  cute  observer.  The  man  began 
by  touching  her  prettily  posed  foot  with  one  of  his  own.  He 
was  an  old  fellow  with  a  spacious  boot  on,  while  she  was 
young  and  delicate.  I  didn't  wonder  that  she  nervously  drew 
away  her  Spanish  gaiter  and  gave  it  a  new  attitude.  Then 
he  pursued  it  with  his  thick-soled  cowhide,  and,  O  culmina- 
ting outrage !  pushed  the  calf  of  his  leg  against  hers.  I  wasn't 
astonished,  for  the  audacity  of  some  of  these  case-hardened 
old  fellows  is  common.  And  he  looked  as  placidly  innocent 
as  a  cow.  The  girl  rose  indignantly,  crossed  the  aisle 
to  her  papa,  and  told  him  how  she  had  been  insulted.  He 
changed  seats  with  her,  and  gave  the  offender  a  dreadful  be- 
rating, threatened  to  fling  him  off  the  car,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty induced  to  let  the  fat  man  say  a  word  in  defense.  "  I'm 
a  veteran  of  the  war,"  said  that  unpopular  person.  "  What 
in  thunder  has  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  hotly  retorted  the  fa- 
ther ;  "  army  service  doesn't  give  you  a  right  to  insult  young 
girls."  "  But  it  made  me  liable  to,  it  seems."  "  How  is 
that?"  "  Just  feel  of  that  leg.  It  is  wood.  I  lost  the  origi- 
nal in  battle — don't  you  see  ?  I  can  wear  trousers  on  it, 
natural  as  life,  and  walk  with  it  pretty  well,  but  it  ain't  got  a 
bit  of  feeling  It  wouldn't  know  a  girl's  ankle  from  a  chair 
leg.  Forgive  it,  and  carry  my  humble  apology  to  your 
daughter."  

The  only  way  to  talk  successfully  to  a  Frenchman,  says  a 
Paris  correspondent,  is  not  to  ask  him  any  questions,  but  to 
deal  out  solid  information,  and  occupy  all  the  time  yourself. 
I  had  trouble  the  other  day  at  one  of  Elablissements  Duval. 
One  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  wanted  some  frogs'  legs  not 
on  the  menu,  and  wondered  if  the  dish  was  out  of  season. 
"Grenouille"  was  frog.  I  was  sure  of  that — just  how  to 
pronounce  it  was  more  doubtful.  And  "jambes"  was  legs. 
Calling  the  white-capped  and  white-aproned  Marie  who  was 
assigned  to  our  particular  table,  I  said,  in  my  most  elegant 
French  :  "  Marie,  awy  voo  lay  jham  " — and  hesitated.  "  We 
mussoo — h,"  she  said,  with  a  felicitous  drawl.  "  No,  Marie," 
said  I,  "voo  navvy  pas  compree.  Awy  voo  lay  jham — "lay 
zham — day  greenwy?"  She  blushed  as  if  I  had  said  something 
improper.  She  timidly  held  up  a  plate  in  front  of  her,  and 
was  evidently  more  terrified  than  ever.  "  Marie  ! "  I  said, 
"  ragarday  mwa  ! "  She  looked  at  me  while  I  put  my  fore 
paws  together,  humped  myself  gracefully,  and  made  a  move- 
ment as  if  to  plunge  off  a  rotten  log  into  a  green  pond.  I 
thought  it  was  very  neatly  done.  And  I  was  relieved  to  see 
that  she  thought  so  too,  for  her  horrified  expression  relaxed, 
she  smiled,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  we,  we,  musso,  zhullah  kon- 
nay  ! "  "  You  do,"  I  answered,  "  well,  it's  high  time  ;  I'm 
hungry."  "  Oh,  we,  we  ! "  she  added,  "  une  klombe  !  a 
pigeon  ! "  Before  she  could  bring  the  bird  I  stopped  her, 
and  called  in  a  loud  voice,  I  fear,  for  the  boss.  He  came 
forward,  smiling,  and  I  told  him  what  I  wanted,  but  the  idiot 
couldn't  grasp  the  force  of  my  remarks.  "  We  have  legs, 
mussoo,"  he  gently  said  ;  "  what  legs  does  mussoo  want  ? 
Whose  legs?"  In  utter  desperation  I  took  out  a  pencil, 
turned  over  my  bill  of  fare,  and  on  the  back  of  it  drew  the 
picture  of  a  frog.  It  was  a  life-like  and  agile  frog,  well  filled 
in.  Marie  and  the  boss  both  came  and  glanced  over,  and 
even  before  it  was  finished  showed  signs  that  they  recognized 
the  beast.  "  Oh,  we,  we,  we,  we,  certainmong  ! "  Then 
they  took  my  sketch,  and  passed  it  around  among  the  other 
waiters,  who  admired  it  very  much,  while  Marie  ■• 
execute  the  order.  In  five  minutes  she  came 
with  a  plate  oipieds  de  mouton — sheep's  feet. 
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selves  enjoyed  the  visit  of  these  Sir  Knights,  seeing  that  they 
themselves  have  enjoyed  it ;  hearing  them  speak  so  enthusi- 
astically of  our  State  and  city,  our  climate  and  fruits ;  finding 
that  so  many  of  them  take  the  Argonaut,  and  observing,  as 
they  passed  in  line  through  our  city,  that  they  are  handsome 
men,  well-dressed,  well-mannered,  and  recalling  the  fact  that 
all  are  Protestants  and  Americans — no  Roman  Irish  in 
their  ranks,  no  Jews,  no  Germans,  no  pictured  device  of 
church  or  pontiff,  no  priests  in  carriages,  no  green  above  the 
red,  no  Turn  Vereins  with  white  regalia,  no  Italians  with 
green  feathers,  no  Austrians  with  shining  helmets,  no  Prus- 
sians with  spike-topped  caps,  no  Saint  Patrick  or  sunburst, 
no  Saint  George  and  the  dragon,  no  volunteer  militia,  no 
foreign  regiments  nor  foreign  flags,  no  hod-carriers  on  dray 
horses,  with  dirty  regimentals  and  unwieldy  sabres,  masque- 
rading as  cavalry — we  can  not  refrain  from  saying  that  it  has 
been  to  us,  and  we  hope  to  our  guests,  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able occasion.  The  order  of  Knights  Templars,  jump- 
ing the  great  gap  of  centuries,  is  American  ;  the  men  who 
compose  it  are  Americans.  Out  of  fifty-seven  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  members  of  the  order  in  the  world, 
fifty-three  thousand  and  eighty-three  belong  to  United  States 
commanderies  ;  so  it  may  be  safely  styled  American. 
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We  have  been  somewhat  disposed  to  criticise  the  order  of 
Masonry's  knighthood,  and  to   make  fun  of  our  own  Sir 
Knights  for  their  fuss  and  feathers  in  and  about  the  recep- 
tion of  our  visiting  Sir  Knights.    At  one  time  we  thought  we 
would   seriously  undertake  to   show   that   the  chivalry  of 
Philip  the  Fair  was  not  the  chivalry  of  to-day  ;  that  the  mo- 
tive which  prompted  war  on  the  Saracens  was  not  the  motive 
which  inspires  the  modern  order  ;  that  the  ancient  institu- 
tion had  not  much  to  commend  it  to  the  regard  of  honorable 
men  ;  that  from  its  former  bad  state  it  fell  into  profligacy 
and  crime,  and  those  ever-attending  evils  which  wait  upon 
wealth  and  power  ;  that  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
oHer  there  is  no  continuity  of  history ;  that   the  ancient 
knight    was    monk   and    warrior ;    the   modern   is   neither 
monk  nor  warrior  ;  that  the  ancient  order  was  Roman  Cath 
olic,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Pope  ;  to  the  modem  order 
no  good  Catholic  belongs  ;   that   the  commanders  of  the 
ancient  order  were  kings  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  two  hundred 
years  held  possession  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  Holy  Land  ; 
to  the  modern  order  no  Jew  belongs.  With  an  encyclopaedia, 
we  might  have  appeared  very  learned.    The  temptation  was 
almost  irresistible,  when  we  read  the  insufferable  rot  of  the 
Examiner  and  Chronicle,  in  their  attempt  to  commend  them- 
selves to  those  members  of  the  order  who  have  gifts  of  ad- 
vertisements to  bestow.    And  then  we  thought  seriously  of 
attempting  a  facetious  article,  comparing  the  splendid  heroes 
of  the  age  of  knight-errantry  with  the  not  less  distinguished 
knights  of  the  modern  era— our  friends  Sir  George  Perkins, 
and  Sirs  Barnes,  Fillmore,  and  Lloyd,*with  those  grim  old 
warriors  who,  clad  in  the  armor  of  impenetrable  mail,  went 
out,  with  helmet  and  visor,  lance  and  battle-axe,  to  do  their 
devoirs  in  defense  of  imperiled  virtue.    We  thought  of  Ivan- 
hoe  and  Rebecca,  and   Sir  Brian   de    Bois-Guilbert ;   but 
when  it  came  to  the  point  of  our  knights  rushing  to  the  res- 
cue of  distressed  females,  our  imagination  failed  to  respond. 
We  did  not  succeed  in  tracing  the  moral  parallels  between 
our  merchants  and  candle-stick  makers  and  the  monk-war- 
riors of  the  early  centuries,  any  more  than  we  did  in  com- 
paring the  housing  of  their  battle-steeds  with  our  dignified 
coach-horses,  or  their  harness  of  steel  and  leather  with  our 
satin-lined  capes  of  velvet  and  frock-coats  of  broadcloth 
their  mace,  and  shield,  and  lance,  with  the  graceful  sword  of 
our  carpet  knights  and  the  brilliant  ornamentation  of  our 
modern  jewelry.     We  could  have  gotten  on  very  well  with 
Acre,  and  Ascalon,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  for  have  we 
not  had  our  Indian  war,  under  Sir  Knight  Kibbe  ;  and  our 
Amador  war,  under  Sir  Knight  Barnes  ;  and  our  Vigilance 
- .-■-  »e  movement  of  pick-handles  against  the  sand-lot, 
Sir  Knight  William  Tell  Coleman  ?     However,  recall- 
ie  while  week's  jollities,  the  very  handsome  processions, 
r.indid  music;  meeting  Eastern  friends  ;  having  our- 


To  borrow  the  traditions  and  emblems  of  knight-errantry, 
and  to  connect  the  order,  whose  first  organization  in  America 
is  dated  at  Boston  in  iSo2,  with  the  historic  institution  which 
dates  from  "  Cyrus,  the  great  King  of  Persia,  handed  down 
by  historic  steps,  deep-cut  on  the  march  of  human  progress, 
to  the  lineal  successors  of  Red  Cross  Knights  who  fought  at 
Ascalon  and  on  the  tented  fields  and  parched  plains   of 
Syria"  (see  Morning  Call);   which  finds  among  the  names 
of  its  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth-century  heroes  those  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Reginald  Front  de  Boeuf,  and  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  ;   which  claims  a  roll  of  illustrious  warriors, 
all  the  way  along  from  the  time  of  Baldwin,  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem, to  the  Eminent  Commander  Sir  Benjamin  Dean — is  in 
itself  such  an  act  of  splendid  audacity  as  stamps  it  Ameri- 
can.    Because  it  is  American  we  like  it ;    we  like  its  mem- 
bers because  they  are  Americans.     We  like  its  religion  be- 
cause it  is  Protestant.    We  hope  it  may  grow,  and  strengthen, 
and  extend;  for  the  time  may  come — who  knows? — when  an 
American  institution  of  military  organization  may  be  charged 
with  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  national  purpose. 
What  better  place  would  it  be  to  organize  for  the  national 
defense  than  in  a  secret  organization  of  intelligent,  honora- 
ble, patriotic,  native-born  American  citizens  ?    How  glorious 
might  the  latter  history  of   Knights  Templars  become,  if 
upon  them  should  devolve  the  protection  of  American  liberty, 
the  right  of  conscience,  and  worship,  and  freedom  under  the 
law  in  this  Republic  ?    How  much  more  splendid  this  sen-ice 
than  all  the  traditions  of  heroic  and  bloody  achievements 
done  for  the  protection  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  or  wrought 
in  defense  of  pilgrims,  or  in  the  siege  of  walled  towns  ?  And, 
as  for  the  glitter  and  tinsel,  the  show  and  parade,  which 
seems  for  the  present  to  so  delight  those  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  why  should  we  not  be  indulgent  to  them  ?    If  grave 
and  tender-footed  octogenarians  take  pleasure  in  hobbling 
over  our  cobble-stones,  with  ostrich  feathers  in  their  hats, 
marching  to  the  soul-stirring  music  of  a  military  band,  why 
should  we  not  look  on  and  listen,  and  take  our  families  to 
see  the  show  ?    And  if  some  of  our  more  adventurous  citizens 
will  risk  themselves  to  mount  and  ride  on  palfrey  or  battle- 
steed,  following  banners  of  strange  device,  why  should  we 
not  enjoy  the  pageant  from  easy  chairs,  at  our  office  window, 
with  fragrant  weed  of  American  growth?    We  have  enjoyed 
the  week,  and  we  hope  our  guests  have  done  so.    We  hope 
these  visiting  knights  will  have  experienced  our  "  splendid 
hospitality  "  outside  of  the  newspapers,  and  that,  after  going 
through  the  programme,  they  will  take  off  their  toggery,  lay 
aside  their  caps,  and  ribbons,  and  emblems,  mix  with  our 
people,  visit  our  valleys  and  mountains,  and  endeavor  to 
carry  away  with  them  to  their  Eastern  homes  some  accurate 
idea  of  that  part  of  their  country  which  they  have  for  the 
first  time  visited.      Let  them  remember  the  brief  period  of 
our  history  ;    that,  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  not 
old,  our  territory  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  power  ;    that 
it  was  an  unknown  and  unoccupied  land  ;    that  its  develop- 
ment, growth,  and  progress  are  the  results  of  a  generation ; 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  contend  with  new  questions 
and  to  work  out  problems  in  law  and  civilization  which  they 
of  the  East  have  had  worked  out  for  them,  or  which,  by  rea- 
son of  their  geographical  location,  have  not  come  to  them. 
Let  them  remember  these  things,  and  estimate  us  for  what 
we  have  accomplished,  and  for  the  progress  we  have  made. 


week.  The  personnel  of  the  procession  was  never  equaled  in 
our  city.  Among  our  visiting  Knights  we  have  seen  only 
gentlemen.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  incident 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  There  has  been  neither 
dissipation  nor  other  indulgence  to  disturb  in  any  respect 
the  pleasure  of  the  week.  Our  hospitalities  have  neither 
been  strained  nor  stinted.  All  the  excursions  have  passed 
off  agreeably,  and  so  far,  with  one  exception,  there  has  been 
no  accident  nor  incident,  on  water  or  land,  that  has  inter- 
fered with  the  pleasure  of  our  visitors, or  caused  regret  to  their 
entertainers.  Our  citizens  of  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Santa 
Clara,  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey,  and  wherever  the  Sir 
Knights  have  visited,  have  entertained  with  generous  at- 
tentions and  social  hospitalities  which  are  indicative  of  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood.  Our  country  and  local  com- 
manderies have  given  praiseworthy  attention  to  their  guests, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  strangers  who  have 
been  among  us,  they  will  bear  away  with  them  to  their  East- 
ern homes  pleasant  memories  of  sojourn  among  us,  and  will 
give  to  those  who  have  never  visited  our  Pacific  shore  an 
agreeable  account  of  what  they  have  seen  and  enjoyed.  It 
has  been  an  event  to  San  Francisco.  From  our  own  and  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories  we  have  received  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cheap  fares  and  excursion  rates  by  steam  and  rail 
to  visit  us.  Our  climate,  not  always  on  its  good  behavior, 
and  not  always  deserving  the  kindly  things  we  say  of  it,  has 
been  in  amicable  mood,  and  given  us  an  exceptional  relief 
from  fogs  and  winds.  On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  good 
time,  and,  judging  by  the  smiling  countenances  of  our  trades- 
men, they  have  been  well  rewarded  for  doing  business  for 
one  week  under  the  sign  and  trade-mark  of  the  cross. 


In  noticing  the  eloquence  of  the  past  week  we  claim,  with 
some  degree  of  pride,  that  our  California  orators  have  not 
been  overshadowed  by  our  visiting  friends.  The  address  of 
welcome  by  Governor  Stoneman  was  in  admirable  tone. 
Mayor  Bartlett  spoke  modestly  and  well.  Our  ex-Gover- 
nor Perkins's  address  at  the  Pavilion,  on  Tuesday,  was  really 
a  model  of  congratulatory  oratory,  well  adapted  to  the  occa- 
sion, saying  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  It  was  a  speech 
admirable  in  taste  and  appropriateness  for  such  an  assem- 
bly.    San  Francisco  has  never  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable 


We  have  not  heretofore  said  anything  in  reference  to  the 
movement  now  being  organized  in  San  Francisco  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  home  and  school  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren.    It  was  a  matter  upon  which  we  had  not  reflected,  and 
upon  which  we  had  received  no  information  of  a  character 
which  enabled  us  to  pronounce  upon  its  value.     It  is  the 
policy  of  our  social  plan  of  organization  and  of  our  govern- 
ment to  aid  those  who  can  not  aid  themselves,  to  assist  those 
who,  by  misfortune  of  any  kind,  are  deprived  of  the  means 
of  supporting  themselves.     We  have  asylums  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  the  insane,  the  pauper,  and  the  sick.     We  furnish 
homes  to  orphans,  to  boys  and  girls   not  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  discipline  of  family  restraint,  and  farms  and 
homes  for  the  aged  and  indigent  poor.     Our  system  of  com- 
mon-school education  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  so  educating 
the  poor  as  to   enable  them  to  be  self-respecting  and  self- 
supporting,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform  the  duties -of  citir 
zenship  with  intelligence.     No  one  with  human  sympathies 
questions  the  general  propriety  of  these  institutions  of  aid 
to  the  unfortunate.     Feeble-minded   children  come  within 
the  category  of  helpless  ones.    The  idea  of  the  home  and 
school  in  their  aid  is  not  to  impose  them  as  a  burden  upon 
the  State,  but  to  inaugurate  for  them  such  a  place  and  sys- 
tem of  organization  as  shall  develop  dormant  faculties,  and 
give  them  such  knowledge  as  shall  enable  them  to  support 
themselves.     The  experience  of  these  institutions  in  other 
States  and  other  countries  has  demonstrated  that,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  where  the  child  is  taken  early  in  life,  it 
may  become  self-supporting,  and  very  many  of  these  homes 
— usually  in  the  country  and  with  farms  attached — are  main- 
tained from  the  labor  of  the  inmates.     A  very  small  percent- 
age are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  no  improvement ;  and 
these  are,  as  a  rule,  discharged  from  the  school  after  five 
years.     Such  an  institution  should  undoubtedly  be  tried  in 
this  State.     Pupils  should  not  be  admitted  to  it  except  within 
a  certain  limitation  of  age,  should  not  be  retained  beyond  a 
period  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  are  incapable  of 
improvement,  so  that  the  home  does  not  finally  become  the 
mere  depository  of  imbeciles.    It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know 
what  to  do  with  a  hopeless  adult  idiot — one  who  is  incapable 
of  labor  or  usefulness,   and  who  demands   constant   care. 
Civilization,  it  is  hoped,  will  some  day  reach  a  development 
when  this  soulless  class  may  be  asphyxiated  ;  when  the  sen- 
timent of  parents  will  not  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers.     Before  we  can  indulge  in  this  seemingly  harsh 
opinion,  let  us  do  all  in  reason  to  lift  up  the  unfortunate 
feeble-minded  to  the  plane  of  usefulness,  and  help  them  to 
an  education  which  will  aid  them  to  help  themselves.     Such 
an  institution  combines  in  its  organization  both  the  family 
and  the  school,  the  pupils  being  some  hours  each  day  in 
classes  under  a  teacher,  and  some  hours  in  care  of  a  matron 
and  her  assistants — the  last-mentioned  to  attend  them  in 
rising,  dressing,  bathing,  at  their  meals,  and  in  their  amuse- 
ments, watching  their  habits,  and  teaching  them  self-depend- 
ence.    Most  of  the  exercises  in  the  school-room,  besides  the 
refining  influence  and  example  of  the  patient  and  qualified 
teacher,  are  designed  to  fix  the  attention,  to  concentrate  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  bring  them  under 
subjection  of  the  will.    The  object  system  of  instruction  is 
adopted  as  one  of  the  best  means.     Music  is  a  very  impor- 
tant element.    A  very  large  proportion    are   defective  in 
speech ;  these  are  exercised  in  phonetics,  and  articulation 
taught  by  musical  sounds.    The  power  of  attention  is  trained 
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to  distinguish  outlines,  and  the  faculty  of  imitation  is  exer- 
cised by  drawing.  These  are  preparatory  steps  to  writing. 
Reading  is  very  often  taught  by  the  "  word  method."  The 
process  of  education  seems  to  be  that  they  first  acquire  cer- 
tain intuitions  from  outside  nature  through  the  senses.  These 
the  reasoning  powers  arrange  and  combine,  and  as  the  circle 
of  observation  enlarges  and  becomes  more  general,  the  pow- 
.  ers  of  comparison  and  combination  are  developed.  If  we 
follow  the  course  thus  marked  out  for  us,  and  labor  to  the 
end  that  the  pupils  acquire  correct  ideas  of  things  around 
them,  which  their  natural  impulses  seem  to  urge  to,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  good  and  useful  instinct,  divinely  implanted, 
will  become  a  habit  if  encouraged  and  strengthened,  but 
will  diminish  and  cease  if  checked  and  neglected.  To  dor- 
mant faculties  give  the  greatest  practical  development,  and 
apply  them  to  a  useful  purpose,  under  the  control  of  an 
aroused  and  disciplined  will.  At  the  basis  of  all  efforts  lies 
the  principle  that  the  human  attributes  of  intelligence,  sen- 
sitivity, and  will,  are  not  absolutely  wanting  in  an  imbecile, 
but  lie  dormant  and  undeveloped.  Such  an  institution,  it 
would  seem  to  us,  should  not  be  under  political  control,  sub- 
ject to  the  change  of  parties,  but  be  lifted  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  party  change,  and  entirely  out  of  the  atmosphere  of 
party  passion.  It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  feeble-minded 
ones  to  the  helplessness  of  eternal  imbecility  than  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  manipulation  and  control  of  political  man- 
agers. 


Whether  the  Call  printers  are  right  or  wrong  depends 
upon  a  question  of  fact.  If  they  left  the  Call  establishment 
because  non-Union  printers  were  employed,  it  was  a  strike. 
If  the  proprietor  of  the  Call  dismissed  them  because  they 
belonged  to  the  Union,  it  is  a  lock-out.  If  it  is  a  strike,  the 
printers  deserved  to  be  punished — first,  for  their  stupidity  ; 
and,  secondly,  for  their  selfish  and  criminal  disregard  of  other 
working  men  and  women,  who  have  the  same  right  to  refuse 
joining  the  Union  as  they  have  to  join  it.  If  it  is  a  lock-out, 
Mr.  Pickering  was  wrong  in  endeavoring  to  punish  his  type- 
setters because  they  exercised  an  undoubted  right  to  belong 
to  the  Union,  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  If  it  is  a  rule  of  the 
Union  that  its  members  shall  not  work  with  others,  it  de 
serves  to  be  broken  up.  Mr.  Pickering  informs  us  that  it  is 
not  a  lock-out,  but  a  strike  ;  that  he  did  not  discharge  his 
printers,  but  that  they  discharged  themselves  ;  that  he  paid 
them  full  rates,  and  that  they  left  him  without  notice,  at  a 
time  when  they  thought  to  embarrass  him  by  so  doing.  We 
believe  Mr.  Pickering's  statement,  and  hence  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  his  printers  have  acted  unwisely  and  dishonorably, 
and  deserve  the  punishment  they  have  received  at  his  hands. 
Our  sympathy  is  with  labor  when  it  is  denied  its  rights  ;  it 
is  with  the  employer  when  it  combines  to  do  an  unjust  act. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  personnel  of  the  printers  who  led 
this  small  revolt  against  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-paying 
offices,  but  we  will  venture  to  guess  that  they  are  of  the  class 
of  beer-drinking  typos  of  whom  there  are  so  many  in  all 
prominent  offices.  The  printer  is  apt  to  be  obstinate,  self- 
opinionated,  and  stupid,  beyond  most  other  mechanics.  He 
ought  to  be  more  intelligent  than  any  other  working  man. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  type-setters,  as  we  are  informed. 
One  sets  his  copy  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what 
he  puts  in  type  ;  another  does  his  work  mechanically,  and 
has  no  comprehension  of  the  manuscript  that  has  passed 
through  his  hands.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  non- 
sense, ignorance,  and  stupidity  among  these  artists  of  the 
art  preservative  of  all  arts,  and  when  they  do  go  wrong, 
they  go  wronger,  and  stay  wrong  longer,  and  are  more  obsti- 
nate and  pig-headed  about  it,  than  any  other  class  of  work- 
ing men  we  know.  The  Marble-cutters'  Union  openly  de- 
clare the  rule  that  its  members  shall  only  work  with  Union 
men.  This  is  tyranny  as  well  as  stupidity.  When  we  die 
our  virtues  shall  be  chiseled  in  marble  by  the  man  who  can 
do  it  best,  and  without  reference  to  the  fact  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  a  member  of  a  trade-union. 


There  is  not  an  intelligent  person  in  America  who  does 
not  know  that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  restrict 
Chinese  immigration.  It  is  a  declaration  in  legal  form  by 
the  American  people,  through  the  law-making  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  Chinese  laborers  shall  not  come  to  this  country  to 
domicile  themselves  and  pursue  their  labor  vocations.  The 
issue  was  made  by  the  people  upon  this  side  of  the  continent, 
where  the  evil  was  first  felt.  It  was  demonstrated  to  an  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  part  of  the  country  that  the  Chinese 
invasion  should  be  arrested.  This  question  was  discussed, 
in  all  its  phases,  by.  all  classes  of  society,  and  not  till  the 
public  opinion  of  the  locality  had  become  unanimous  did  it 
become  an  issue  in  national  politics.  It  was  then  an  open 
question,  fairly  presented,  fairly  met  in  public  discussion,  till 
it  commanded  the  support  of  both  parties  twice  expressed 
in  national  conventions,  was  discussed  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  running  through  two  administrations,  was  vetoed, 
and  reenacted,  till  finally  the  law  declared  the  principle  of 
restricting  Chinese  immigration.  There  is  no  doubtful 
phraseology  to  interpret.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
race  to  be  excluded.  There  are  no  technical  points  to  be 
considered.    There  is  nothing  left  for  courts  or  judges  to  do 


but'to  uphold  the  law  or  to  nullify  it.  Yet  leading  journals  of 
the  Republicanjparty  have'not  yielded  assent  to  the  law,  nor 
acquiesced  in  its  enforcement.  The  Times  of  New  York, 
which  is  considered,  and  is,  the  leading  party  journal,  has 
for  it,  and  for  the  people  of  California,  nothing  but  sneers 
and  contempt.  The  Republican  Federal  Courts,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  can  get  a  clip  at  it,  give  it  a  black  eye. 
The  Republican  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attor- 
ney-General, and  all  their  Washington  subordinates,  fail 
to  give  it  practical  effect  in  its  working  by  the  most  bare- 
faced and  deliberately  wrong  interpretations.  The  greed  of 
New  York  merchants,  who  display  as  much  ignorance  as 
greed  in  reference  to  trade  in  China,  is  arrayed  against  the 
law.  The  sentimentality  of  Yankeedom  is  opposed  to  its 
enforcement.  And  there  is  danger  that  the  question  will  be 
reopened  and  the  law  repealed.  If  this  is  done,  the  judicial 
nullification  of  an  existing  law  will  renew  this  agitation,  and 
will  thrust  back  upon  us  the  necessity  of  protecting  our  coast 
from  an  invasion  which  we  can  not  in  safety  endure.  It  is 
such  decisions  as  this  of  a  Federal  Court  in  Boston  which 
bring  our  whole  judicial  system  into  public  contempt.  We 
have  respect  for  and  we  admire  the  courage  of  a  judge  who 
dares  resist  popular  opinion  in  a  locality  when  popular  prej- 
udice destroys  the  popular  judgment.  We  have  only  con- 
tempt for  the  coward  and  demagogue  who  prostitutes  his 
position  by  yielding  to  popular  sentiment,  the  outgrowth  of 
hypocrisy  and  race  sympathy  gone  crazy. 


We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Federal  Courts,  by  rea- 
son of  their  organization — the  judges  being  appointed,  and 
holding  for  life — as  above  the  influence  of  their  local  and 
temporary  surroundings.  We  have  condemned  our  elective 
system  which  calls  to  the  bench  partisans  and  politicians 
instead  of  able  lawyers,  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
the  argument  is  not  altogether  in  favor  of  an  appointed  judi- 
ciary. Certain  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  beyond  political  and 
party  influence.  Certain  decisions  of  the  subordinate  Fed- 
eral Courts,  during  and  since  the  war,  North  and  South, 
have  shown  that  these  judges  are  within  the  range  of  local 
prejudice.  It  is  not  demonstrable  that  the  Federal  judges 
are  more  beyond  the  social  influence  of  their  surroundings 
than  that  the  elective  judiciary  is  superior  to  political  influ 
ence.  The  fact  is  beyond  controversy.  Our  judiciary  of 
to-day  is  not  the  equal  in  learning,  independence,  or  integ- 
rity with  the  judiciary  of  the  past.  The  local  judges  of  San 
Francisco  are  a  scurvy  set  of  uneducated,  undignified,  and 
unprincipled  politicians.  There  are  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Our  Supreme  Court  is  not  distinguished  for  its  learn- 
ing, and  its  decisions  no  longer  command  the  attention  and 
respect  of  students  of  jurisprudence.  And  this  is  a  good 
time  for  us  to  say  that  Judge  Morrison  ought  either  to  re 
sume  his  duties  upon  the  bench  or  resign.  That  he  is  poor 
or  sick,  is  no  excuse  for  his  drawing  pay  for  services  he  does 
not  render.  We  do  not  pension  our  judges.  We  simply 
hire  them,  and  pay  them  for  the  work  they  perform.  When, 
by  reason  of  age  or  incapacity,  they  can  not  work,  they  have 
no  right  to  pay.  The  rule  may  seem  cruel,  and,  when  indi- 
vidually applied  to  an  unfortunate  man,  it  may  be  con 
sidered  harsh  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  rule.  Judge  Morrison 
and  his  associates  would  measure  with  the  coldest  precision 
the  iron  bedstead  upon  which  the  accidental,  or  unfortunate, 
or  the  misinformed  violator  of  the  law  must  lie.  Let  him 
and  them  indicate  the  possession  of  a  like  Spartan  virtue, 
when  applicable  to  one  of  themselves  and  his  and  their  re- 
lations to  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payer.  It  is  said,  and  we 
believe  truly,  that  the  great  railroad  corporations  use  judges. 
We  recall  the  injunctions,  judicial  mandates  of  the  Erie  war, 
when  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould  first  began  to  steal  their  wealth. 
We  recall  the  reign  of  Tweed  and  his  criminal  practices  in 
New  York.  Our  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
seemed  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  beyond  the  hearing  of 
great  political  clamors,  and  not  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
popular  will.  We  think  we  note  a  lack  of  learning,  and  of 
dignity,  and  of  heroic  devotion  to  great  principles  through 
our  whole  judicial  system  ;  and  the  Boston  decision,  while 
not  chargeable  to  incompetency  or  corruption,  has  demon- 
strated that  a  law  of  Congress,  fairly  expressing  a  well-con- 
sidered principle  of  international  intercourse,  may  be  set 
aside  under  the  pressure  of  narrow  and  irrational  sentiment- 
alism,  the  growth  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 


In  one  of  the  remote  dependencies  of  Kalmuck  Tartary, 
now  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  occurred  the  following  in- 
cident which  illustrates  the  miscarriage  of  justice  in  that 
barbarous  and  unenlightened  country.  In  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  its  most  populous  city,  a  suburb  in  which  dwelt  the 
most  cultured  and  refined  of  its  people,  the  young  folk 
of  the  city,  boys  and  girls  of  the  working  class,  held  a  feast 
in  the  grove.  One  of  them,  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  an 
industrious  apprentice  at  the  honest  trade  of  saddle-making, 
attended  this  rural  fete,  and,  while  under  the  exhilaration  of 
beer,  he,  with  two  young  girl  companions,  for  a  frolic,  jumped 
into  a  vehicle  and  rode  in  it  up  and  down  the  road.  The 
owner  of  the  vehicle,  noting  its  absence,  armed  himself  and 
went  in  search  of  the  missing  carriage,  found  it,  demanded 


its  possession.  One  girl  had  descended  and  the  boy  was 
getting  down,  when  the  man — and  he  had  been  the  highest 
executive  official  of  the  district — drew  his  weapon  and  shot 
the  young  lad  dead.  He  was  committed  by  the  examining 
magistrate  without  bail  for  murder.  A  more  accommodating 
judge  gave  him  bail.  He  was  tried  for  the  offense  by  twelve 
Kalmuck  Tartars  of  the  ignorant  class  who  do  not  read. 
Seven  found  him  not  guilty,  four  found  for  assault,  and  one 
for  the  crime  of  murder.  The  jury  did  not  agree.  The  boy 
was  a  well-meaning  lad.  He  was  unarmed.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  stealing.  He  made  no  resistance.  He  was  cruelly 
and  heartlessly  murdered,  and  his  slayer,  red-handed  with  in- 
excusable murder,  has  escaped  unpunished.  The  location  is 
San  Rafael ;  the  boy,  an  Irish  lad  of  San  Francisco ;  the 
slayer,  one  Valencia,  formerly  sheriS  of  the  County  of  Marin, 
and  the  time  yesterday. 


In  the  midst  of  the  jollities  and  rejoicings  of  the  week,  the 
throng  of  guests  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  multitudes 
from  our  own  coast,  and  the  profits  and  pleasures  which 
come  from  the  strangers  and  visitors  among  us,  let  us  not 
forget  that,  without  our  railroads,  all  this  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  was  the  completion  of  the  Central  and  South- 
ern Pacific  roads  that  swung  our  State  into  the  great  circle 
of  States,  and  brought  us  within  the  range  of  social  and  busi- 
ness intercourse.  Governor  Stoneman  and  ex-Governor 
Perkins,  in  their  addresses  of  welcome,  make  graceful  allu- 
sion to  this  fact  when  extending  to  the  visiting  Sir  Knights 
of  the  East  the  hospitalities  of  California.  Perhaps  those  of 
our  citizens  who  spend  their  days  in  cursing,  and  their  nights 
in  dreaming  vengeance  to  our  railroad-builders,  will  remem- 
ber this  fact. 


We  are  informed,  from  creditable  Catholic  sources,  that 
several  of  the  Romish  priests  issued  instructions  to  their 
flocks  not  to  give  encouragement  to  the  Knights  Templars' 
processions,  pageants,  drills,  or  ceremonies  by  looking  upon 
them  ;  that  to  encourage  this  order  is  a  sin,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  and  opposed  by  the  church.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for 
the  very  quiet  condition  of  the  streets  during  the  march  of 
Monday,  and  for  the  observance  of  good  order  and  sobriety 
during  the  week.  We  take  pleasure  in  contrasting  the 
Knights  Templars'  parade  on  Monday  with  the  ordinary  St. 
Patrick's  procession,  and  the  police  court  docket  of  Tues- 
day with  that  of  any  18th  of  March  that  we  have  ever  known 
in  San  Francisco. 


Answer  to  "Law  and  Liberty." 
Yes,  sir.  Whenever  the  temperance  question  is  lifted  up 
to  the  plane  of  statesmanship  ;  whenever  it  is  considered  as 
an  economic  question,  affecting  the  general  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  community  ;  whenever  preachers,  and  sen- 
timentalists, and  one-idea  humanitarians  get  over  the  idea 
that  the  morbid  craving  of  a  diseased  appetite  is  ever  cured 
in  answer  to  prayer,  or  that  temperance  societies  and  tem- 
perance pledges  are  anything  more  than  aids  to  individual 
reformation  ;  when  the  temperance  organization  of  Califor- 
nia gets  over  its  dissensions,  and  out  from  the  management 
of  sundry  narrow-minded  and  selfish  mercenaries  who  make 
a  profitable  industry  out  of  the  temperance  movement ;  when 
preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church  North  shall  think  the 
temperance  movement  as  important  as  the  interest  of  certain 
Republican  party  leaders  ;  when  the  temperance  question  is 
considered  upon  the  same  broad  principles  as  test  all  public 
movements,  and  the  present  temperance  leaders  get  over 
their  narrow  views  and  out  of  the  narrow  rut,  and  dismiss 
the  small  jealousies  which  now  agitate  them — we  shall  then 
be  willing  to  have  the  Argonaut  considered  as  a  temperance 
journal — as  an  "  organ,"  if  that  pleases  you.  We  will  never 
become  the  organ  of  temperance  men  and  prohibitionists,  nor 
confine  ourselves  to  the  rules  of  a  temperance  party;  but  we 
are  friends  of  temperance  principles  in  our  own  way,  fearing 
not  the  League  of  Freedom,  and  hoping  nothing  from  temper- 
ance organizations.  We  shall,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  favor  carrying  the  temperance  question  into  the 
politics  of  the  country,  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  through 
the  ballot-box,  and,  just  so  far  as  it  is  practicable  and  possi- 
ble, restraining  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  We  would  close 
all  the  corner  groceries  that  sell  liquor,  though  all  Ireland 
raised  the  cry  of  the  banshee  around  our  ears.  We  would 
close  the  lager-beer  saloons  on  Sunday,  though  all  Germany 
stood  upon  its  two  ears.  We  would  throw  the  same  guards 
and  restrictions  around  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  which 
we  ought  to  do  around  the  vending  of  poisons ;  and  we 
would  hold  the  venders  of  alcohol  to  the  same  responsi- 
bilities for  the  consequence  of  their  traffic  as  we  do  the 
druggist.  By  a  well-devised  system  of  license,  we  would 
make  the  liquor-seller  and  the  liquor-drinker  responsible  for 
all  the  burdens  which  come  upon  tax-payers  through  their 
vocations  and  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites.  We  would 
make  drunkenness  in  any  public  place  a  crime,  and  we  would 
punish  with  fine  and  imprisonment  those  who  aid  in  its  per- 
petration. We  regard  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
liquor  business  as  a  political  question,  and  one  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  regulation  of  fares  and  freights,  or  the  con- 
trol of  public  markets,  or  tariffs,  or  any  othe- 
restraint  of  individual  liberty. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LOVE    IN    OLD    CLOATHES. 


By  H.  C.  Banner. 


[It  is  not  often  that  we  reprint  stories  from  magazines  so  widely  read 
as  is  the  Century.  Still  we  doubtless  have  many  readers  who  do  not 
see  that  magazine,  and  they,  at  least,  will  pardon  us  for  republishing 
this  charming  little  tale  by  Mr.  Bunner.  It  is  the  best  short  story  that 
has  appeared  for  many  months. — Eds.  ARGONAUT.] 

Newe  York,  ye  ist  Aprile,  1883. 

Ye  worste  of  my  ailment  is  this,  yt  it  groweth  not  Less 
with  much  nursinge,  but  is  like  to  those  fevres  wch  ye  leeches 
Starve,  'tis  saide,  for  that  ye  more  Bloode  there  be  in  ye 
Sicke  man's  Bodie,  ye  more  foode  is  there  for  ye  Distemper 
to  feede  upon. — And  it  is  moste  fittinge  yt  I  come  backe  to 
ys  my  Journall  (wherein  I  have  not  writt  a  Lyne  these  manye 
months)  on  ye  Ist  of  Aprile,  beinge  in  some  Sort  myne  owne 
foole  and  ye  foole  of  Love,  and  a  poore  Butt  on  whome  his 
hearte  hath  play'd  a  Sorry  tricke. — 

For  it  is  surelie  a  straoge  happenninge,  that  I,  who  am 
ofte  accompted  a  man  of  ye  Worlde,  (as  ye  Phrase  goes,) 
sholde  be  so  Overtaken  &  caste  downe  lyke  a  Schoole-boy 
or  countrie  Bumpkin,  by  a  meere  Mayde,  &  sholde  set  to 
Groaninge  and  Sighinge,  &,  for  that  She  will  not  have  me 
Sighe  to  Her,  to  Groaninge  and  Sighinge  on  paper,  wch  is 
ye  greter  Foolishnesse  in  Me,  yt  some  one  maye  reade  it 
Hereafter,  who  hath  taken  his  dose  of  ye  same  Physicke, 
and  made  no  Wrye  faces  over  it ;  in  wch  case  I  doubte  I 
shall  be  much  laugh'd  at. — Yet  so  much  am  I  a  foole,  and  soe 
enamour1  d  of  my  Foolishnesse,  yt  I  have  a  sort  of  Shamefull 
Joye  in  tellinge,  even  to  my  Journall,  yt  I  am  mightie  deepe 
in  Love  withe  ye  yonge  Daughter  of  Mistresse  Ffrench,  and 
all  maye  knowe  what  an  Angell  is  ye  Daughter,  since  I  have 
chose  Mrs.  Ffrench  for  my  Mother  in  Lawe. — (Though  she 
will  have  none  of  my  choosinge.)— And  I  likewise  take  com- 
forte  in  ye  Fancie,  yt  this  poore  Sheete,  whon  1  write,  may 
be  made  of  ye  Raggs  of  some  lucklesse  Lover,  and  maye 
ye  more  readilie  drinke  up  my  complaininge  Inke. — 

This  muche  I  have  learnt  yt  Fraunce  distilles  not,  nor  ye 
Indies  growe  not,  ye  Remedie  for  my  Aile. — For  when  I  1st 
became  sensible  of  ye  folly  of  my  Suite,  I  tooke  to  drynk- 
inge  &  smoakinge,  thinkinge  to  cure  my  minde,  but  all  I  got 
was  a  head  ache,  for  fellow  to  my  Heart  ache. — A  sorrie 
Payre  !—  I  then  made  Shifte,  for  a  while,  withe  a  Bicycle, 
but  breakinge  of  Bones  mendes  no  breakinge  of  Heartes, 
and  60  myles  a  day  bringes  me  no  nearer  to  a  Weddinge.  — 
This  beinge  Lowe  Sondaye,  (wch  my  Heart  telleth  me  better 
than  ye  Allmanack,)  I  will  goe  to  Churche  ;  wh.  I  maye 
chauoce  to  see  her. — Laste  weeke,  her  Eastre  bonnett  vastlie 
pleas'd  me,  beinge  most  cunninglie  devys'd  in  ye  mode  of 
oure  Grandmothers,  and  verie  like  to  a  coales  Scuttle,  of 
white  satine. — 

2nd  Aprile. 

I  trust  I  make  no  more  moane,  than  is  just  for  a  man  in 
my  case,  but  there  is  small  comforte  in  lookinge  at  ye  backe 
of  a  white  Satine  bonnett  for  two  Houres,  and  I  maye  saye 
as  much. — Neither  any  cheere  in  Her  goinge  out  of  ye 
Churche,  &.  walking  down  ye  Avenue,  with  a  Puppe  by  ye 
name  of  Williamson. 

4th  Aprile. 

Because  a  man  have  a  Hatt  with  a  Brimme  to  it  like  ye 
Poope-Decke  of  a  Steam-Shippe,  2nd  breeches  lyke  ye  Case 
of  an  umbrella,  and  have  loste  money  on  Hindoo,  he  is  not 
therefore  in  ye  beste  Societie. — I  made  this  observation  at 
ye  Clubbe,  last  nighte,  in  ye  hearinge  of  Wmson,  who  made 
a  mightie  Pretence,  to  reade  ye  Spt  of  ye  Tymes.  I  doubte 
it  was  scurvie  of  me,  but  it  did  me  muche  goode. 

7th  Aprile. 

Ye  manner  of  my  meetinge  with  Her  and  fallinge  in  Love 
with  Her  (for  ye  two  were  of  one  date)  is  thus — I  was  made 
acquaiote  withe  Her  on  a  Wednesdaie,  at  ye  House  of  Mis- 
tresse Varick,  ('twas  a  Reception,;  but  did  not  hear  Her 
Name,  nor  She  myne,  by  reason  of  ye  noise,  and  of  Mrsse 
Varick  having  but  lately  a  newe  sett  of  Teethe,  of  wh.  she 
had  not  yett,  as  it  were,  ye  just  Pitche  and  accordance. — I 
sayde  to  Her  that  ye  Weather  was  warm  for  that  season  of 
ye  yeare. — She  made  answer  She  thought  I  was  right,  for 
Mr  Williamson  had  saide  ye  same  thinge  to  Her  not  a  minute 
past — I  tolde  her  She  muste  not  holde  it  originall  or  an  In- 
vention of  Wmson,  for  ye  Speache  had  beene  manie  yeares 
in  my  Familie. — Answer  was  made,  She  wolde  be  muche 
bounden  to  me  if  I  wolde  maintaine  ye  Rigbtes  of  ray  Fami- 
lie, and  lett  all  others  from  using  of  my  propertie,  when  per- 
ceivinge  Her  to  be  of  a  livelie  Witt,  I  went  about  to  engage 
her  in  converse,  if  only  so  I  might  look  into  Her  Eyes,  wh. 
were  of  a  coloure  suche  as  I  have  never  seene  before,  more 
like  to  a  Pansie,  or  some  such  flower,  than  anything  else  I 
can  compair  with  them. — Shortlie  we  grew  most  friendlie, 
so  that  She  did  ask  me  if  I  colde  keep  a  Secrett. — I  answer- 
inge  I  colde.  She  saide  She  was  anhungred,  having  shopp'd 
all  ye  forenoon  since  Breakfast. — She  prayM  me  to  gett  Her 
some  Foode. — What,  I  a=k'd. — She  aswer'd  merrilie,  a  Beafe- 
steake. — I  told  Her  yt  that  Confection  was  not  on  ye  Side- 
Boarde  ;  but  I  presentlie  brought  Her  suche  as  there  was, 
&  She  beinge  behinde  a  Screane,  I  stoode  in  ye  waie  so  yt 
none  mighte  see  Her,  &  She  did  eate  and  drynke  as  fol- 
loweth,  to  witt — 

iij  cupps  of  Bouillon  (wch  is  a  Tea,  or  Tisane,  of  Beafe, 
made  verie  hott  and  thinne) 

iv  Alberte  biscuit 
ij  eclairs 
i  creame-cake 
together  with  divers  small  cates  5:  comfeits  whereof  I  know 
not  ye  names. 

So  yt  I  was  grievously  afeard  for  Her  Digestion,  leste  it 
be  over-tax'd.     Saide  this  to   Her,  however  addinge  it  was 
my  Conceite,  yt  by  some  Processe,  lyke  Alchemie,  whby  ye 
baser  metals  are  transmuted  into  golde,  so  ye  grosse  mortall 
foode  was  on  Her  lippes  chang'd  to  ye  fabled  Nectar  &  Am- 
brosia of  ye  Gods. — She  tolde  me  'twas  a  sillie  Speache,  yet 
seam'd  not  ill-pleas'd  withall. — She  hath  averieprettie  Fash- 
ion, or  Tricke,  of  smilinge,  when  She  hath  made  an  end  of 
Speakinge,  and  layinge  Her  finger  upon  Her  nether  Lippe, 
like  as  She  wolde  bid  it  be  stille.— After  some  more  Talke, 
wh'in  She  show'd  that  Her  Witte  was  more  deepe,  and  Her 
minde  m  re  seriouslie  inclin'd,  than  I  had  Thoughte  from  our 
singe,  She  beinge  call'd  to  go  thence,  I  did  see  Her 
whose  face  I  knewe,  S:  was  made  sensible,  yt  I  had 
:-■>  my  Hearte  to  ye  daughter  of  a  House  wh.  with  myne 


owne  had  longe  been  at  grevious  Feud,  for  ye  folly  of  oure 
Auncestres. — Havinge  come  to  wh.  heavie  momente  in  my 
Tale,  I  have  no  Patience  to  write  more  to-nighte. 

22nd  Aprile. 

I  was  mynded  to  write  no  more  in  ys  journall,  for  verie 
Shame's  sake,  yt  I  shoude  so  complayne,  lyke  a  Childe, 
whose  toie  is  taken  fm  him,  butt  (mayhapp  for  it  is  nowe  ye 
fulle  Moone,  &  a  moste  greavous  period  for  them  yt  are 
Love-strucke)  I  am  fayne,  lyke  ye  Dtunkarde  who  maye 
not  abstayne  fm  his  Cupp,  to  set  me  anewe  to  recordinge  of 
My  Dolorous  mishapp. — When  I  sawe  Her  agayn,  She  be- 
inge aware  of  my  name,  &  of  ye  division  betwixt  our  Houses, 
wolde  have  none  of  me,  butt  I  wolde  nott  be  putt  Off,  & 
made  bolde  to  question  Her,  why  She  sholde  showe  me 
suche  exceedg  Coldness. — She  answer'd,  'twas  wel  knowne 
what  Wronge  my  Grandefather  had  done  her  G. father. — I 
saide,  She  confounded  me  with  my  Grandefather  —  we 
were  nott  ye  same  Persone,  he  being  muche  my  Elder, 
&  besydes  Deade. — She  wd  have  it,  'twas  no  matter 
for  jestinge. — I  tolde  Her,  I  wolde  be  resolv'd,  what  grete 
Wrong  yis  was. — Ys  more  for  to  make  Speache  ihn  for  mine 
owne  advertisemt,  for  I  knewe  well  ye  whole  Knaverie,  wh. 
She  rehears'd,  Howe  my  G.  father  had  cheated  Her  G  father 
of  Landes  upp  ye  River,  with  more,  howe  my  G.father  had 
impounded  ye  Cattle  of  Hern — I  made  answer,  'twas  fool- 
ishnesse in  my  mynde,  for  ye  iiid  Generation  to  so  quarrell 
over  a  Parsel  of  rascallie  Landes,  yt  had  long  ago  beene 
solde  for  Taxes,  yt  as  to  ye  Cowes,  I  wolde  make  them 
goode,  &  thr  Produce  &  Offspringe,  if  it  tooke  ye  whole 
Washtn  Markett. — She  however  tolde  me  yt  ye  Ffrenche 
familie  had  ye  Where  wal  to  buye  what  they  lack'd  in  But- 
ter, Beafe,  &  Milke,  and  likewise  in  Veale,  wh.  laste  I  tooke 
much  too  Hearte,  wh.  She  seeing,  became  more  gracious, 
&,  on  my  pleadinge,  accorded  yt  I  sholde  have  ye  Privilege 
to  speake  with  Her  when  we  next  met. — Butt  neyther  then, 
nor  at  anie  other  Tyme  thafter  wolde  she  suffer  me  to  visitt 
Her.  So  I  was  harde  putt  to  it  to  compass  waies  of  gettinge 
to  see  Her  at  such  Houses  as  She  mighte  be  att,  for  Routs 
or  Feasts,  or  ye  lyke. — 

But  though  I  sawe  Her  many  tymes,  oure  converse  was 
ever  of  yis  Complexn,  &  ye  accursed  G.father  satt  downe  & 
rose  upp  with  us. — Yet  colde  I  see  by  Her  aspecte  yt  I  had 
in  some  sorte  Her  favoure,  S:  yt  I  mislyk'd  Her  not  so  grete- 
lie  as  She  wd  have  me  thinke. — So  yt  one  daie  ('twas  in  Jan- 
uarie,  &  verie  colde,)  I,  beinge  moste  distrackt,  saide  to  Her, 
I  had  tho't  'twolde  pleasure  Her  more,  to  be  frends  w.  a 
man  who  had  a  knave  for  a  G.father,  yn  with  One  who  had 
no  G.father  att  alle,  lyke  Wmson  (ye  Puppe). — She  made 
answer  I  was  exceedinge  fresshe,  or  some  such  matter.  She 
cloth'd  her  thoughte  in  phrase  more  befittinge  a  Gentle- 
woman.— Att  this  I  colde  no  longer  contayne  myself,  but 
tolde  Her  roundlie,  I  lov*d  Her,  &  'twas  my  Love  made 
me  soe  umannerlie. — And  w.  yis  speache  I  att  ye  least  made 
an  Ende  of  my  Uncertaintie,  for  She  bade  me  speake  w.  Her 
no  more. — I  wolde  be  determin'd,  whether  I  was  Naught  to 
Her. — She  made  Answer  She  cold  not  justly  saie  I  was 
Naught,  seeing  yt  whever  She  might  bee,  I  was  One  too 
manie. — I  saide,  'twas  some  Comforte,  I  had  even  a  Place 
in  Her  thoughtes,  were  it  onlie  in  her  disfavour. — She  saide, 
my  solace  was  indeede  grete,  if  it  kept  pace  with  ye  measure 
of  Her  Disfavour,  for,  in  plain  Terms,  she  hated  me,  &  on 
Her  entreatinge  of  me  to  goe,  I  went. — Yis  happ'd  alt  ye 
house  of  Mrss  Varicke,  wh.  I  1st  met  Her,  wl.o  (Mrss  Va- 
ricke)  was  for  staying  me,  yt  I  might  eate  some  IcM  Cream, 
butt  of  a  Truth  1  was  chill'd  to  my  Taste  alreadie. — Albeit 
I  afterwards  tooke  to  walkinge  of  ye  Streets  till  near  Mid- 
night.— 'Twas  as  I  saide  before  in  Januarie  &  exceedinge 
colde. 

20th  Maie. 

How  wearie  is  yis  dulle  procession  of  ye  Yeare  !  For  it 
irketh  my  Soule  yt  eache  Monthe  sholde  come  so  aptlie  after 
ye  Monthe  afore,  &  Nature  looke  so  Smug,  as  She  had  done 
some  grete  thinge. — Surelie  if  she  make  no  Change,  she 
hath  work'd  no  Miracle,  for  we  knowe  wel,  what  we  maye 
looke  for. — Ye  Vine  under  my  Window  hath  broughte  forth 
Purple  Blossoms,  as  itt  hath  eache  Springe  these  xii  Yeares. 
— I  wold  have  had  them  Redd  or  Blue,  or  I  knowe  not  what 
Coloure,  for  I  am  sicke  of  likinge  of  Purple  a  Dozen  Springes 
in  Order. — And  wh.  moste  galls  me  is  this,  I  knowe  howe  yis 
sadd  Rounde  will  goe  on,  &  Maie  give  Place  to  June,  &  she 
to  July,  &  onlie  my  Hearte  blossom  not  nor  my  Love  growe 
no  greener. 

2nd  June. 

I  and  my  Foolishnesse,  we  laye  Awake  last  night  till  ye 
Sunrise  gun,  wh.  was  Shott  att  \%  o'ck,  &  wh.  beinge  hearde 
in  yt  stillness  fm.  an  Incredible  Distance,  seem'd  lyke  as 
'twere  a  Full  Stopp  or  Period  putt  to  yis  Wakinge-Drem- 
inge,  whereat  I  did  tume  a  newe  Leafe  in  my  Counsells,  and 
after  much  Meditation,  have  commenc't  a  newe  Chapter,  wh. 
I  hope  maye  leade  to  a  better  Conclusion,  than  them  yt  came 
afore. — For  I  am  nowe  resolv'd,  &  havinge  begunn  wil  carry 
to  an  Ende,  yt  if  I  maie  not  over-come  my  Passion,  I  maye 
at  ye  least  over-com  ye  Melanchollie  &  Spleene,  borne  yof, 
&  beinge  a  Lover,  be  none  ye  lesse  a  Man. — To  wh.  Ende  I 
have  come  to  yis  Resolution,  to  departe  fm  ye  Towne  &  go 
to  ye  Countrie-House  of  my  Frend,  Will  Winthrop,  who  has 
often  intreated  me,  &  has  instantlie  urg'd,  yl  I  sholde  make 
him  a  Visitt. — And  I  take  much  Shame  to  myselfe,  yt  I  have 
not  given  him  yis  Satisfaction  since  he  was  married,  wh.  is 
nowe  ii  Yeares. — A  goode  Fellowe,  &  I  minde  me  a  grete 
Burden  to  his  Frends  when  he  was  in  Love,  in  wh.  Plight  I 
mock't  him,  who  am  nowe,  I  much  fear  me,  mock't  myselfe. 

3rd  June. 

Pactd  my  cloathes,  beinge  Sundaye.  Ye  better  ye  Daie, 
ye  better  ye  Deede. 

4th  June. 

Goe  downe  to  Babylon  to-daye. 

5th  June. 

Alt  Babylon,  att  ye  Cottage  of  Will  Winthrop,  wh.  is  no 
Cottage,  but  a  grete  House,  Red,  w.  Verandahs,  &  builded 
in  ye  Fashn  of  her  Maieslie  Q.  Anne. — Found  a  mighlie 
Housefull  of  People. — Will,  his  Wife,  a  verie  proper  fayre 
Ladie,  who  gave  me  moste  gracious  Reception,  Mrss  Smithe, 
ye  ii  Gresham  girles  (knowne  as  ye  Titteringe  Twins),  Bob 
White,  Virginia  Kinge  &  her  Mothr,  Clarence  Winthrop,  & 
ye  whole  Alexander  Family. — A  grete  Gatheringe  for  so 
earlie  in  ye  Summer. — In  ye  aftemoone  play'd  Lawne-Ten- 
niss. — Had  for  Partner  one  of  ye  Twinns,  agst  Clarence 
Winthrop  &  ye  other  Twin,  wh.  by  being  Confus'd,  I  loste  iii 


games. — Was  voted  a  Duffer. — Clarence  Winthrop  moste 
unmannerlie  merrie. — He  call'd  me  ye  Sad-Ey'd  Romeo,  4 
likewise  cut  down  ye  Hammocke  wh'in  I  laye,  allso  tied  up 
my  Cloathes  wh.  we  were  att  Bath. — He  sayde,  he  ChawM 
them,  a  moste  barbarous  worde  for  a  moste  barbarous  Use. 
— Wh.  we  were  Boyes,  &  he  did  yis  thinge,  I  was  wont  to 
trounce  him  Soundlie,  but  nowe  had  to  contente  Myselfe  w. 
beatinge  of  him  iii  games  of  Billyardes  in  ye  Evg.,  &.  w. 
daringe  of  him  to  put  on  ye  Gloves  w.  me,  for  Funne,  wh.  he 
mighte  not  doe,  for  I  coude  knocke  him  colde. 

10th  June. 

Beinge  gone  to  my  Roome  somewhatt  earlie,  for  I  found 
myself  of  a  peevish  humour,  Clarence  came  to  me  and 
prayd  a  few  minutes'  Speache. — Sayde  'twas  Love  made  him 
so  Rude  and  Boysterous,  he  was  privilie  betroth'd  to  his 
Cozen,  Angelica  Robertes,  she  whose  Father  lives  at  Islipp, 
&  colde  not  containe  Himselfe*  for  Joye. — I  sayinge,  there 
was  a  Breache  in  ye  Familie,  he  made  Answer,  'twas  true, 
her  Father  &  His,  beinge  Cozens,  did  hate  each  other  moste 
heartilie,  butt  for  him  he  cared  not  for  that,  and  for  Angel- 
ica, She  gave  not  a  Continentall. — But,  sayde  I,  Your  Con- 
sideration matters  mightie  Little,  synce  ye  Governors  will 
not  heare  to  it. — He  answered  'twas  for  that  he  came  to  me, 
I  must  be  his  allie,  for  reason  of  our  olde  Friendsp.  With 
that  I  had  no  Hearte  to  heare  more,  he  made  so  Lighte  of 
suche  a  Division  as  parted  me  &  my  Happiness,  but  tolde 
him  I  was  his  Frend,  wolde  serve  him  when  he  had  Neede 
of  me,  &  presentlie  seeing  my  Humour,  he  made  excuse  to 
goe,  &  left  me  to  write  downe  this,  sicke  in  Mynde,  and 
thinkinge  ever  of  ye  Woman  who  wil  not  oute  of  my 
Thoughtes  for  any  change  of  Place,  neither  of  employe. — 
For  indeede  I  doe  love  Her  moste  heartilie,  so  yt  my  Wordes 
can  not  saye  it,  nor  will  yis  Booke  containe  it. — So  I  wil 
even  goe  to  Sleepe,  yt  in  my  Dreames  perchaunce  my  Fan- 
cie maye  do  my  Hearte  better  Service. 

12th  June. 

She  is  here. — What  Spyte  is  yis  of  Fate  &  ye  alterM  gods ! 
That  I,  who  mighte  nott  gett  to  see  Her  when  to  See  was  to 
Hope,  muste  nowe  daylie  have  Her  in  my  Sighte,  stucke 
lyke  a  fayre  Apple  under  olde  Tantalus  his  Nose. — Goinge 
downe  to  ye  Hotell  to-daye,  for  to  gett  me  some  Tobackoe, 
was  made  aware  yt  ye  Ffrench  familie  had  hyred  one  of  ye 
Cottages  round-abouts. — 'Tis  a  goodlie  Dwellinge  Without 
— Woude  I  coude  speake  with  as  much  Assurance  of  ye  Inn- 
syde  ! 

13th  June. 

Goinge  downe  to  ye  Hotell  againe  To  daye,  for  more  To- 
backoe, sawe  ye  accursed  name  of  Wmson  on  ye  Regislre. — 
Went  about  to  a  neighbouringe  Farm  &  satt  me  downe  be- 
hynd  ye  Barne,  for  a  }4  an  Houre. — Frighted  ye  Horned 
Cattle  w.  talkinge  to  My  Selfe. 

15th  June. 

I  wil  make  an  Ende  of  yis  businesse. — Wil  make  no  longer 
Staye  here. — Sawe  Her  to-day,  driven  Home  fm.  ye  Beache, 
about  4)i  of  ye  After-noone,  by  Wmson,  in  his  Dogge-Carte, 
wh.  ye  Cadde  has  broughten  here. — Wil  betake  me  to  ye 
Boundlesse  Weste. — Not  yt  I  care  aught  for  ye  Boundlesse 
Weste,  butt  yt  I  shal  doe  wel  if  haplie  I  leave  my  Memourie 
amg  ye  Apaches  &  bringe  Home  my  Scalpe. 

16th  June. 

To  Fyre  Islande,  in  Winthrop's  Yacht — ye  Twinnes  w.  us, 
so  Titteringe  &  Choppinge  Laughter,  yt  'twas  worse  yn  a 
Flocke  of  Sandpipers. — Found  a  grete  Concourse  of  people 
there,  Her  amonge  them,  in  a  Suite  of  blue,  yt  became  Her 
bravelie. — She  swimms  lyke  to  a  Fishe,  butt  everie  Stroke  of 
Her  white  Arms  (of  a  lovelie  Roundnesse)  clefte,  as  't  were, 
my  Hearte,  rather  yn  ye  Water. — She  bowM  to  me,  on  go- 
inge into  ye  Water,  w.  muche  Dignitie,  S:  agayn  on  Cominge 
out,  but  yis  Tyme  w.  lesse  Dignitie,  by  reason  of  ye  Water  in 
Her  Cloathes,  &  Her  Haire  in  Her  Eyes. — 

17th  June. 

Was  for  goinge  awaie  To-morrowe,  butt  Clarence  cominge 
againe  to  my  Chamber,  &  mightilie  purswadinge  of  me,  I 
feare  I  am  comitted  to  a  verie  sillie  Undertakinge. — For  I 
am  promisM  to  Help  him,  secretlie  to  wedd  his  Cozen. — He 
wolde  take  no  Deniall,  wolde  have  it,  his  Brother  car'd 
Naughte,  'twas  but  ye  Fighte  of  theyre  Fathers,  he  was 
bounde  it  sholde  be  done,  &  'twere  best  I  stoode  his  Wit- 
nesse,  who  was  wel  lyked  of  bothe  ye  Braunches  of  ye  Fam- 
ily.— So  'twas  agree'd,  yt  I  shal  stay  Home  to-morrowe  fm. 
ye  Expedition  to  Fyre  Islande,  feigning  a  Head-Ache,  (wh. 
indeede  I  meante  to  do,  in  any  Happ,  for  I  cannot  see  Her 
againe,)  &  shall  meet  him  at  ye  little  Churche  on  ye  Southe 
Roade. — He  to  drive  to  Islipp  to  fetch  Angelica,  lykewise 
her  Witnesse,  who  sholde  be  some  One  of  ye  Girles,  she 
hadd  not  yet  made  her  Choice. — I  have  yis  Condition,  it 
sholde  not  be  either  of  ye  Twinnes. — No,  nor  Bothe,  for  that 
matter. — Inquiringe  as  to  ye  Clergyman,  he  sayde  ye  Domi- 
nie was  allreadie  Squar'd. 

Newe  York,  ye  Buckingham  Hotell, 
19th  June. 
I  am  come  to  ye  laste  Entrie  I  shall  ever  putt  downe  in  ye 
Booke,  and  needes  must  yt  I  putt  it  downe  quicklie,  for  all 
hath  Happ'd  in  so  short  a  Space,  yt  my  Heade  whirles  w. 
thynkinge  of  it.  Ye  after-noone  of  Yesterdaye,  I  set  about 
Counterfeittinge  of  a  Head  Ache,  &  so  wel  did  I  compasse 
it,  yt  I  verilie  thinke  one  of  ye  Twinnes  was  mynded  to  Stay 
Home  &  nurse  me. — All  havinge  gone  off,  &  Clarence  on  his 
waye  to  Islipp,  I  sett  forth  for  ye  Church,  where  arriv'd  I 
founde  it  emptie,  w.  ye  Door  open. — Went  in  &  writh'd  on 
ye  hard  Benches  a  %  of  an  Houre,  when,  hearinge  a  Sounde, 
I  look'd  up  &  saw  standinge  in  ye  Door-waye,  Katherine 
Ffrench. —  She  seem'd  muche  astonished,  saying  You  Here  ! 
or  ye  lyke. — I  made  Answer  &  sayde  yt  though  my  Familie 
were  greate  Sinners,  yet  they  had  never  been  Excommuni- 
cate by  ye  Churche. — She  sayde,  they  colde  not  Putt  Out 
what  never  was  In. — While  I  was  bethynkinge  me  wh.  I 
mighte  answer  to  yis,  she  went  on,  sayinge  I  must  excuse 
Her,  She  wolde  goe  upp  in  ye  Organ-Lofte. — I  enquiringe 
what  for  ?  She  sayde  to  practice  on  ye  Organ. — She  tum'd 
verie  Redd,  of  a  warm  Coloure,  as  She  sayde  this. — I  ask'd 
Do  you  come  hither  often?  She  replyinge  Yes,  I  enquir'd 
how  ye  Organ  lyked  Her. — She  sayde  Right  well,  when  I 
made  question  more  curiously  (for  She  grew  more  Redd 
eache  momente)  how  was  ye  Action  ?  ye  Tone  ?  how  manie 
Stopps  ?  Wh'at  She  growinge  gretelie  Confus'd,  I  led  Her 
into  ye  Churche,  &  show'd  Her  yt  there  was  no  Organ,  ye 
Choire  beinge  indeede  a  Band,  of  i  Tuning- Forke,  i  Kitte,  & 
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i  Horse-Fiddle. — At  this  She  fell  to  Smilinge  &  Blushinge 
att  one  Tyme. — She  perceivM  our  Errandes  were  ye  Same, 
&  craVd  Pardon  for  Her  Fibb. — I  tolde  Her,  If  She  came 
Thither  to  be  Witness  at  her  Friend's  Weddinge,  'twas  no 
greate  Fibb,  'twolde  indeede  be  Practice  for  Her. — This  hav- 
inge  a  rude  Sounde,  I  added  I  thankt  ye  Starrs  yt  had  bro't 
us  Together.  She  sayde  if  ye  Starrs  appoint'd  us  to  meete 
no  oftener  yn  this  Couple  shoude  be  Wedded,  She  was  wel 
content.  This  cominge  on  me  lyke  a  last  Buffet  of  Fate, 
that  She  shoude  so  despitefully  intreate  me,  I  was  suddenlie 
Seized  with  so  Sorrie  a  Humour,  &  withal  so  angrie,  yt  I 
colde  scarce  Containe  myselfe,  but  went  &  Sat  downe  neare 
ye  Doore,  lookinge  out  till  Clarence  shd.  come  w.  his  Bride. 
— Lookinge  over  my  Sholder,  I  sawe  yt  She  wente  fm.  Win- 
dowe  to  windowe  within,  Pluckinge  ye  Blossome  fm.  ye 
Vines,  &  settinge  them  in  her  Girdle. — She  seem'd  most  tall 
and  faire,  &  swete  to  look  uponn,  5:  itt  Auger'd  me  ye  More. 
— Meanwhiles,  She  discours'd  pleasantlie,  askinge  me  manie 
questions,  to  the  wh.  I  gave  but  shorte  and  churlish  answers. 
She  ask'd  Did  I  nott  Knowe  Angelica  Roberts  was  Her  best 
Frend?  How  longe  had  I  knowne  of  ye  Betrothal  ?  Did  I 
thinke  'twolde  knitt  ye  House  together,  &  Was  it  not  Sad  to 
see  a  Familie  thus  Divided? — I  answered  Her,  I  wd.  not  robb 
a  Man  of  ye  precious  Righte  to  Quarrell  with  his  Relations. 
— And  then,  with  meditatinge  on  ye  goode  Lucke  of  Clar- 
ence, &  my  owne  harde  Case,  I  had  suche  a  sudden  Rage  of 
peevishnesse  yt  I  knewe  scarcelie  what  I  did. — Soe  when 
She  ask'd  me  merrilie  why  I  turn'd  my  Backe  on  Her,  I 
made  Reply,  I  had  tum'd  my  Backe  on  muche  Follie. — Wh. 
was  no  sooner  oute  of  my  Mouthe  than  I  was  mightilie  Sor- 
rie for  it,  and  turninge  aboute,  I  perceiv'd  She  was  in  Teares 
&  weepinge  bitterlie.  Whereat  my  Hearte  wolde  holde  no 
More,  &  I  rose  upp  &  tooke  Her  in  my  arms  &  Kiss'd  & 
Comforted  Her,  She  makinge  no  Denyal,  but  seeminge 
gretelie  to  Neede  such  Solace,  wh.  I  was  not  Loathe  to  give 
Her. — Whiles  we  were  at  This,  onlie  She  had  gott  to  Smil- 
inge, &  to  sayinge  of  Things  which  even  yis  paper  shal  not 
knowe,  came  in  ye  Dominie,  sayinge,  He  judg'd  We  were 
the  Couple  he  came  to  Wed. — With  him  ye  Sexton  &  ye 
Sexton's  Wife. — My  swete  Kate,  alle  as  rosey  as  Venus's 
Nape,  was  for  Denyinge  of  yis,  butt  I  wolde  not  have  it,  & 
sayde  Yes. — She  remonstrating  w.  me,  privilie,  I  tolde  Her 
She  must  not  make  me  Out  a  Liar,  yt  to  Deceive  ye  Man  ot 
God  were  a  greavous  Sinn,  yt  I  had  gott  Her  nowe,  &  wd 
not  lett  her  Slipp  from  me,  &  did  soe  Talke  Her  Downe,  & 
w.  suche  Strengthe  of  joie,  yt  allmost  before  She  knewe  it, 
we  Stoode  upp,  &  were  Wed,  w.  a  Ringe  (tho'  She  Knewe  it 
nott)  wh.  belong'd  to  My  G.father.  (Him  yt  Cheated  Hem.) — 

Wh.  was  no  sooner  done,  than  in  came  Clarence  &  Angel- 
ica, &  were  Wedded  in  theyre  Turn. — The  Clergyman  greate- 
lie  surprised,  but  more  att  ye  Largenesse  of  his  Fee. 

This  Businesse  beinge  Ended,  we  fled  by  ye  Trayne  of 
4.^4  o'cke,  to  yis  Place,  where  we  wait  till  ye  Bloode  of  all  ye 
Ffrenches  have  Tyme  to  coole  downe,  for  ye  wise  Mann  who 
meeteth  his  Mother  in  Lawe  ye  1st  tyme,  wil  meete  her 
when  she  is  Milde. — 

And  so  I  close  yis  Journall,  wh.,  tho'  for  ye  moste  Parte 
'tis  but  a  peevish  Scrawle,  hath  one  Page  of  Golde,  wh'on  I 
have  writt  ye  laste  strange  Happ  whby  I  have  layd  William- 
son by  ye  Heeles  &  found  me  ye  sweetest  Wife  yt  ever 
*                   *  * 

stopp'd  a  man's  Mouthe  w.  kisses  for  writinge  of  Her 
Prayses.  

There  was  a  young  man  who  spent  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  privilege  of  being  a  woman's  slave.  Finally  the 
woman  remarked  to  him  :  "  Ta-ta  !  I  shall  go  home  to 
my  husband  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  some  day  we  may 
meet  again."  "  Which  is  he  ? "  said  the  young  man  in  ago- 
nizing tones.  "  Forgive  my  anxiety,  but  I  feel  bad  and  have 
some  curiosity." 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  the  woman,  putting  her  fore 
finger  thoughtfully  to  her  nose.  "  I  haven't  had  time  to  think 
of  it.  But  you  can  have  this  satisfaction,  dear — it's  either 
Mr.  Smith  or  the  King  of  England." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  that's  the  case  it's  all  right,"  said  the  woman's 
slave,  with  a  relieved  expression  of  countenance.  "  I  was 
afraid  it  might  be  somebody  else,  you  know.  Accept  this 
additional  check  and  believe  me  always  your  darling." 

When  the  ship  had  sailed  the  woman  looked  at  the  check 
and  sighed.  "  It's  only  a  thousand,"  she  said,  "  and  I  had 
expected  ever  so  much  more.  I  shall  never  see  him  again, 
and  hubby  needs  the  money  so  very  much." — Graphic. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


A  New  York  sculptor  has  received  a  commission  to  ex- 
ecute a  forty-thousand-dollar  statue.  "  How  much  money 
ought  he  to  make  out  of  the  job?"  was  asked  of  a  brother 
sculptor.  "  If  he  possesses  the  slightest  amount  of  business 
capacity,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  ought  to  clear  twenty  thousand 
dollars  above  all  expenses." 


One  of  the  usually  staid  and  decorous  residents  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  chased  up  this  stree't  and  down  that  by  a  stranger, 
to  the  great  excitement  of  the  spectators,  who  finally  rescued 
him,  and  heard  his  confession  that  he  had  heedlessly  winked 
at  the  stranger's  pretty  wife. 

The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  is  heard  3,300  yards ;  the 
noise  of  a  train  2,800  yards ;  the  report  of  a  muskel  and  the 
bark  of  a  dog  1,800  yards  ;  the  roll  of  a  drum  1,600  yards  ; 
the  croak  of  a  frog  900  yards ;  and  a  cricket's  chirp  800  yards. 


A  mimic  and  ventriloquist  terrorized  an  Omaha  prison,  in 
which  he  was  confined,  by  raising  ghostly  voices  at  night. 


If  you  have  occasion  to  say  a  lady  resembles  Mrs.  Langtry, 
be  explicit  in  explaining  in  what  way. 


Archibald  Forbes  is  paid  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  a 
retainer  by  the  London  Daily  News. 


Queen  Victoria  is  four  feet  eight  inches  high.     Prince 
Albert  was  fifteen  inches  taller. 


"A  Woman's  Reason  "— "  Well— 'cause." 


Ariadne. 

Came  the  maiden  Ariadne 

Laughing  with  the  laughing  wave, 
Came  to  where  the  summer  billows 
Round  the  base  of  lofty  Drios, 
In  among  the  waving  willows, 
Gently  on  the  green  beach  lave. 

Gime  with  hope  of  love  elated 

Smoothly  o'er  the  assisting  sea ; 

All  her  former  joys  forsaking, 

Thinking  them  but  idle  dreamings 

In  the  light  of  love's  awaking, 

And  the  deeper  life  to  be. 

Gliding  o'er  the  glittering  ocean 

'Neath  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue — 
All  the  gods  above  befriend  her, 
To  the  bowers  of  bright  Ilissus, 
To  the  happy  island  send  her, 
Keep  her  lover  true. 

Rose  the  morn  on  lonely  Naxos, 

Passed  the  sunny  day, 
Ariadne,  from  the  hill-top, 

Gazed  across  the  bay. 
Flashing  in  the  brilliant  sunshine 

Lay  the  beauteous  sea ; 
Wave  on  wave,  like  diamond  sparkling, 

Circled  far  and  free  ; 
But  no  sail  in  all  the  circle 

Could  the  watcher  see. 

Evening  fell  on  lonely  Naxos, 

And  the  watcher  there  . 
Gaz?d  across  the  darkening  ocean 

Through  the  darkening  air, 
And  when  pale  and  splendid  moonlight 

Rested  on  the  bay, 
Silvering  all  the  reach  of  waters, 

Still  she  gazed  away; 
But  no  sail  came  through  the  moonlight 

O'er  the  waters  gray. 

Seven  times  passed  morn  and  even 

Over  Drios  Hill ; 
Broken-hearted  Ariadne 

Weeps  and  watches  still ; 
"Wherefore  comes  he  not  unto  me, 

Mocking  my  belief, 
Careless  of  my  sad  despairing, 

Of  my  sickening  grief? 
Surely  death  were  rest  from  sorrow, 

Death  were  dear  relief." 

The  seven  days  found  Theseus  unrelenting, 

And  seven  nights  hid  Ariadne's  woe ; 
But  when  the  eighth  dawn  touched  the  Hill  of  Drios, 

Bright  Phoebus  from  the  far  horizon  low 
Arose  and  paved  a  pathway  to  the  hill — 

A  godlike  pathway,  glorious  and  aglow 
With  countless  splendors ;  in  the  morning  still 

The  shining  god  across  the  ocean  sped, 

And  came,  and  looked  on  Ariadne — dead. 

— James  Renvrick. 


My  Neighbor's  Wife. 

Hark  !    Hark  to  my  neighbor's  flute  ! 

Yon  powder'd  slave,  that  ox,  that  ass,  are  his  : 
Hark  to  his  wheezy  pipe  ;  my  neighbor  is 

A  worthy  sort  of  brute. 

My  tuneful  neighbor's  rich — has  houses,  lands, 
A  wife  (confound  his  flute) — a  handsome  wife  I 
Her  love  must  give  a  gusto  to  his  life. 

See  yonder — there  she  stands. 

She  turns,  she  gazes,  she  has  lustrous  eyes, 
A  throat  like  Juno,  and  Aurora's  arms — 
Per  Bacco,  what  a  paragon  of  charms  1 

My  neighbors  drawn  a  prize. 

Yet,  somehow,  life's  a  nuisance  with  its  woes, 
Sin  and  disease — and  that  eternal  preaching  : 
We've  suffered  from  our  early  pious  teaching — 

We  suffer — goodness  knows. 

How  vain  the  wealth  that  breeds  its  own  vexation. 
Yet  few  appear  to  care  to  quite  forego  it. 
Then  weariness  of  life  {and  many  know  it) 

Isn't  a  glad  sensation  : 

And  therefore,  neighbor  mine,  without  a  sting 
I  contemplate  thy  fields,  thy  house,  thy  flocks ; 
I  covet  not  thy  man,  thine  ass,  thine  ox, 

Thy  flute,  thy — anything.  — Frederick  Locker. 


THE    HOTEL    MOTHER, 


With  Some  Notes  on  her  Billiard-room  Son  and  Piazza  Daughter. 


Massachusetts    French. 

Dedicated  (with  apologies)  to  diaries  Francis  Adattts  Jr. 

The  model  was  a  Frenchman  ;    tall  and  muscular  was  he, 
And  the  pose  was  very  difficult,  as  any  one  might  see ; 
For  he  shot  fictitious  arrows  from  a  stout  but  stringless  bow  ; 
And  the  Life  Class  sat  before  him  —  thirty  young  men  in  a  row. 

He  stood  stock-still  one  hour — yet  one  more,  nor  moved  a  hair  ; 
The  students  still  worked  steadily  with  fixed,  artistic  stare. 
The  model  groaned  in  secret,  and  the  sweat  was  on  his  brow, 
And  he  longed  to  beg  for  respite,  but  alas  1  he  knew  not  how. 

He  knew  no  English,  they  no  French  ;    so  all  still  held  their  peace, 
Though  all,  no  doubt,  knew  Latin,  and  were  fluent  when  in  Greece  ; 
For  Latin  school  and  college  had  made  them  "cultured"  men, 
With  no  thought  that  French  or  German  might  come  handy  now  and 

then. 
The  use  of  all  such  knowledge  their  teachers  ne'er  could  see  ; 
So  the  sum  of  their  acquirements  was  a  guinea-hen-like  "Out." 

At  last  one  youth,  more  pitiful  or  lazy  than  the  rest, 
Observed  the  clouding  of  his  eyes,  the  heaving  of  his  breast ; 
"  O  fellows  !  we  are  cruel ;  he  must  rest  a  while,"  he  cried. 
But  all  looked  blank  and  helpless  and  nobody  replied. 

Then  one  young  man  who  felt  a  pride  in  his  knowledge  of  the  tongue, 
But  had  been  too  modest  to  come  forth  till  other  hope  was  gone, 
Stepped  forward  to  the  model,  full  in  all  the  students'  view, 
And  lisped  in  accents  dulcet:  "Ah,  monsieur,  restez-vous /" 

"  Mais  non,  messieurs  I"    the  model  said,  and  "  Out,"  the  youth  re- 
plied; 

And  still  the  weary  man  said  "Nan;"  still  "Out"  the  chorus  cried. 

"What  cruel  creatures!"  thought  the  man.     "  Why  won't  he  rest?" 
said  they. 

But  neither  class  nor  man  has  seen  the  point  unto  this  day. 

—Bell  F.  Hafgood  in  September  Century. 


"  I  am  sure  that  she  is  well  connected,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Haphazard  ;  "she  wears  the  most  beautiful  diamonds  every 
morning."  Mrs.  Fungus  was  the  most  gorgeous  figure  in  the 
hotel.  She  breakfasted  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  with  train 
and  short  sleeves,  and  she  commonly  dined  in  blue  satin. 
She  would  have  been  called  very  pretty,  but  for  a  somewhat 
aggressive  stare  in  her  round,  light  eyes,  and  a  fixity  in  the 
lines  of  her  graceful  mouth  and  chin  which  suggested  not 
composure  so  much  as  defiance.  You  could  not  look  at  her 
fair  skin,  her  banged  hair,  and  her  superfluity  of  gems  and 
gold  chains,  or  listen  to  her  laugh  and  her  grammar,  without 
thinking  of  a  translated  bar-maid.  But  she  was  perfectly 
good-natured  and  unaffected.  If  her  manners  were  not  fine, 
they  were  at  least  easy,  being  those  which  had  come  to  her 
in  the  course  of  nature.  She  was  fond  of  talking  with  any- 
body who  would  accept  her  company,  and  was  an  especial 
favorite  with  transient  young  men,  who  found  her  a  pleasant 
relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  smoking-room,  and  spoke  of 
her  as  "  gay."  Most  of  the  boarders  felt  in  looking  at  her  as 
Carlyle's  raw  Scotch  maid  felt  when,  being  shown  a  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  National  Gallery,  she  could  only  exclaim  : 
"  O  my  !  how  expensive !  "  Mrs.  Fungus  did  not  look  like  a 
saint ;  but  there  was  no  real  harm  in  her.  She  never  walked 
abroad ;  she  never  drove  ;  she  never  read  ;  she  never  was 
seen  with  a  needle.  She  passed  the  morning  on  the  piazza, 
the  afternoon  and  evening  in  the  public  parlor,  talking  loud 
if  she  had  anybody  to  talk  to,  and  otherwise  contentedly  tak- 
ing exercise  in  a  rocking-chair.  The  last  thing  she  thought 
of  was  the  children.  The  late  Mr.  Fungus  had  left  her  sev- 
eral pledges  of  affection,  and  she  left  them  entirely  to  Sarah, 
who  in  turn  generally  left  them  alone,  though  sometimes — 
upon  what  occult  principle  the  boarders  never  could  discover 
— she  shook  them.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  children  of 
Mrs.  Fungus  became  the  tyrants  of  the  establishment.  They 
played  horse  in  the  corridors.  They  jumped  in  the  parlor. 
They  put  the  piano  out  of  tune,  and  dislocated  the  sofa- 
springs,  and  broke  the  croquet-mallets.  They  stripped  the 
flower-borders,  and  were  a  terror  to  all  domestic  animals. 
They  rushed  to  the  dining-room  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
open,  gave  extensive  orders,  scrambled  for  the  dessert,  filled 
the  neighboring  guests  with  disgust,  and  drove  the  waiters 
to  desperation.  The  complaints  of  their  noise  and  their 
trespasses  were  the  chief  worry  of  the  clerk  ;  but  there  was 
no  remedy  short  of  expelling  the  family.  It  never  entered 
the  head  of  Mrs.  Fungus  that  for  their  own  sake  the  children 
ought  to  be  taught  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  that 
they  had  anything  to  gain  by  acquiring  self-control. 

Mrs.  Fungus  will  be  recognized  by  every  visitor  at  Sara- 
toga, at  Long  Branch,  at  the  White  Mountains,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia springs,  at  all  the  fashionable  resorts  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  she  pervades  all  sections,  and  she  flourishes  in 
every  season.  She  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  series  of  types  evolved  from  a  rude  social  origin, 
and  tending  toward  a  complex  product  not  yet  clearly  dis- 
cerned. She  is  only  a  little  removed  from  the  primitive  and 
laborious  ignoramus  ;  changed  conditions  of  existence  have 
afiected  her  imperfectly ;  she  has  dropped  old  habits,  and 
has  not  yet  learned  the  new  ones  appropriate  to  her  new 
environment.  In  the  next  generation  we  shall  observe  a 
marked  advance.  The  children  who  are  now  the  nuisances 
of  hotel-corridors  will  be  the  swells  of  the  billiard-room  and 
the  belles  of  the  piazza.  Yo'ing  Fungus  will  never  be  a 
gentleman,  but  he  will  early  assume  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
coats,  cigars,  saddle-horses,  and  lawn-tennis.  He  will  haunt 
hotels  as  closely  as  his  mother,  for  what  other  home  than  a 
hotel  has  he  ever  known  ? — and  there  he  will  breakfast  late, 
and  call  the  barkeeper  by  his  first  name,  and  take  a  leading 
and  dogmatic  part  in  the  extraordinarily  vapid,  copious,  and 
unlettered  conversation  which  is  to  be  heard  only  in  the 
offices  of  hotels  and  livery  stables.  He  will  be  only  a  fop 
and  a  fool,  with  no  thought  but  his  own  amusement ;  whether 
he  will  be  anything  worse  will  depend  upon  the  freaks  of 
fortune — especially  his  luck  in  business  and  his  luck  in  mar- 
riage. He  will  never  be  an  interesting  fellow.  His  sister 
will  at  least  be  an  object  of  attraction.  From  a  troublesome 
and  over-dressed  child,  she  will  grow  into  a  pert  miss,  with 
a  profound  disrespect  for  her  mother,  and  a  saucy  answer 
for  strange  gentlemen  who  try  to  amuse  themselves  with 
her.  She  will  quickly  catch  the  accent  and  manner  of  a 
class  much  better  educated  than  her  own ;  she  will  learn, 
before  she  has  put  on  long  dresses,  that  diamonds  at  break- 
fast are  in  bad  style  ;  at  fourteen  she  will  be  remarked  for 
the  elegance  of  her  costumes  ;  at  fifteen  she  will  have  car- 
ried self-culture  to  the  point  of  reading  novels  in  "  The  Sea- 
side Library,"  and,  under  favoring  circumstances,  she  may 
even  go  so  far  as  the  lighter  publications  of  the  "  Franklin 
Square  Series."  After  a  brief  transition  period  of  giggling 
flirtations  with  boys,  she  will  suddenly  appear  at  the  summer 
hotel  as  an  experienced  young  lady,  and  will  take  her  place 
naturally  in  the  category  of  piazza  girls.  Like  the  rest  of 
those  companionable  virgins,  her  object  in  life  will  be  to 
have  a  good  time.  A  good  time  implies  a  young  man,  with 
whom  she  will  always  be  ready  for  a  promenade  outside  the 
parlor  windows,  a  whispered  tete-a-tete  in  a  dark  corner,  a 
moonlight  ride,  an  unseasonable  row  on  the  lake,  or  a  pound 
of  French  candy  in  the  recesses  of  a  thicket.  As  for  Mrs. 
Fungus,  she,  poor  woman,  will  have  gone  off  sadly  when 
these  nights  of  heartless  and  futile  dalliance  arrive ;  stray 
bachelors  and  commercial  travelers  will  no  longer  find  her 
"  gay  " ;  her  voice  will  be  harsher,  but  her  laugh  will  be  rare, 
and  there  will  be  marks  of  trouble  on  her  once  impassive 
face.  Her  children  will  despise  her  acquaintances,  and  be 
careful  not  to  present  to  her  their  own.  She  will  know  little 
or  nothing  of  her  son's  pursuits.  She  will  wait  alone  on  the 
piazza  till  midnight,  while  her  daughter  is  out  with  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  she  has  never  heard  ;  and  when  the  truant 
pair  appear,  the  cavalier  will  not  notice  the  old  lady,  and  the 
girl  will  offer  no  remark.  What  will  the  girl  be  like  in  mature 
life  ?  Will  she  bring  up  children  after  the  pattern  of  her- 
self, and  teach  them,  as  she  was  taught,  that  there  are  no 
domestic  duties  for  either  old  or  young?  The  civilization 
which  has  evolved  in  order  the  hotel  mother  and  the  piazza 
girl  is  too  new  to  show  in  the  next  stage  of  development; 
but  it  ought  to  be  something  remarkable. — N.  Y 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  young  Lady  who  contemplated  a  visit  to  the  the- 
atre, and  who  likes  to  arm  herself  with  informational 
all  points,  was  looking  through  the  big  French  dic- 
tionary the  other  day  to  find  out  what  a  Rantziu  was. 
She  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  some  peculiar 
thing  as  indigenous  to  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  as  their  language  is  to  the  Basques.  She 
argued  that  practiced  writers  like  Messrs.  Erckmaon- 
Chatrian  would  never  have  dared  to  inflict  upon  a 
bout  lo  come  prominently  before  the  world  in 
dramatic  form  a  name  subject  to  such  divergent  ideas 
of  pronunciation  as  this  would  be. 

I  took  great  pleasure  in  defining  a  Rantzau  to  this 
young  lady  after  1  had  seen  the  play. 

"  Les  Rantzaus"  are  a  village  family  of  somewhat 
superior  financial  condition,  who  overflow  with  gall 
and   ill-temper,    illegitimate    pride,    obstinacy,    and 
bate.    That  is  really  all  there  is  of  it.     By  turns,  they 
clap  themselves  upon  the  breast,  and  say  :  "  I  am  a 
Ramz-iu."    A  wholly  superfluous  speech,  as  it  comes 
in  each  case  after  an  exhibition  of  temper.     It  is, 
upon  the  whole,   therefore,  a  very  unpleasant  play. 
But  it  has  a  certain  sinister  strength  which  makes  its 
merest  grow  upon  you.     The  first  act  is  dull  enough. 
There  is  a  quaint  old  village  schoolmaster,  who  acts 
as  general   peacemaker   throughout   the   play,   into 
whose  home  we  are  introduced  for  no  especial  pur- 
pose except  to  bring  all  the  characters  upon  debata- 
ble ground.     They  all  stroll  in  and  out  in  the  aimless 
and  unceremonious  manner  in  which  people  always 
do  wander  in  and  out  of  other  people's  houses  in 
plays,  and  manage  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings 
to  let  us  know  that  there  is  a  bitter  feud  of  thirty 
years'  standing  between  the  two  hot-headed  Rantzau 
brothers,  and  that  the  one  having  a  son  and  the  other 
a  daughter,  these  two  have  come  by  the  irony  of  fate 
to  love  each  other.     This  with  no  modern,  fashion- 
able, urban  passion,  but  with  a  thorough,  deep-eating, 
indomitable  Rantzau  completeness.     The   Rantzau 
brothers  are  played  by  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Tilton, 
the  village  schoolmaster  by  Mr.  Parselle,  the  young 
Rantzau  by  Mr.  Ringgold,  and  Louise   Rantzau  by 
Maud  Harrison. 

Such  other  characters  as  are  introduced  are  minor, 
and  litde  pertinent  to  the  play.  Mrs.  Phillips,  as  the 
wife  of  the  schoolmaster,  wears  a  provincial  costume, 
but  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

The  schoolmaster's  daughter,  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Willis,  is  appareudy  a  young  woman  who  lives 
always  in  a  gale.  At  several  stages  in  the  drama  she 
bounces  in  as  if  she  had  been  blown  in  by  a  high 
wind,  and  acquits  herself,  breathlessly,  of  a  brief 
speech.  These  successive  entrances,  however  exhil- 
arating to  the  young  lady  herself,  are  merely  inter- 
esting as  a  bit  of  introduced  business,  and  do  not 
bear  upon  the  play. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  character,  who  does 
bear  on  the  play,  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  possible 
husband  of  Louise.  This  is  a  Mr.  LeBel,  and  is 
played  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  a  manner  so  profoundly  un- 
interesting as  to  be  remarkable.  Mr.  Stanley  has  a 
voice.  It  has  some  cricks,  but  also  some  excellent 
notes,  and  Mr.  Stanley  introduced  a  song. 

The  audience — which  was  as  phenomenally  stupid 
a  crowd  of  people  as  ever  gathered  together  to  be 
amused — became  sadly  entangled,  and  took  Mr. 
Stanley  for  an  actor  and  Mr.  Stoddart  for  a  come- 
dian. By  consequence,  it  gravely  encored  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's song,  and  tittered  with  badly  suppressed  mirth 
over  Mr.  Stoddart's  most  powerful  effects. 

For  Mr.  Stoddart's  ]ohn  Rantzau  is  a  very  tense 
and  powerful  bit  of  play.  The  character  itself  is 
drawn  with  a  master-band.  He  is  a  man  in  whose 
breast  hatred  runs  riot,  and  whose  violence  of  tem- 
per is  so  great  that  he  even  fears  it  himself.  Not 
without  cause,  since,  when  his  daughter  owns  her 
love  for  the  son  of  his  brother  and  his  dearest  foe,  he 
beats  the  delicate  gir!  with  his  brutal  hands.  This 
scene  is  given  with  a  suppressed  intensity  and  such 
indomitable  will  on  the  part  of  the  two  Rantzaus, 
father  and  daughter,  as  brought  the  house  up  quite 
out  of  its  comatose  stupidity.  They  absolutely  real- 
ized that  Mr.  Stoddart  was  not  trying  to  be  funny,  and 
gave  the  pair  two  or  three  tremendous  recalls. 

We  were  then  treated  to  the  pleasing  spectacle  of 
Mr.  Rantzau  shaking  his  braised  and  mangled 
daughter  by  the  hand  in  congratulation  upon  her 
having  been  beaten  so  well,  and  the  greatest  appar- 
ent cordiality  existing  between  them. 

Why  will  actors  thus  break  the  spell  that  they 

themselves  have  wrought  ? 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Stoddart 

■ed  Jus  intensity  largely  with  his  neckcloth.     He 

'-.;■■  aduces  the  same  trick  not  less  effectively  in  the 

lights  o"  London,"  but  it  wears  well  for  so  marked 


a  bit  of  business.  Stoddart's  methods,  in  any  case, 
are  not  various.  His  face  is  too  fixed  and  curious  a 
type  for  easy  disguise,  and  his  short,  dry,  caustic 
speech  is  always  the  same  ;  and  the  dry,  sharp  crack 
of  his  fingers  is  a  familiar  sound  in  every  play. 

But  he  is  a  very  strong  and  thorough  actor,  and 
can  always  touch  an  audience  upon  the  quick.  He 
plays  Tohn  Rantzau  so  luridly  as  to  light  up  the 
whole  play,  which  would  otherwise  be  dull  enough, 
for  all  that  it  is  quaint  and  picturesque  enough  in  its 
settings. 

Louisa  Rantzau  is  a  part  full  of  suggestion  rather 
than  of  filling.  Miss  Maud  Harrison  embellishes  it 
with  a  few  little  touches  peculiarly  her  own— one  of 
which,  a  scream  of  joy,  is  about  as  fine  an  article  of 
scream  as  most  of  us  have  ever  heard.  The  fact  that 
the  young  lady  is  as  limp  as  a  ribbon  a  moment  be- 
fore her  lover  appears  gives  it  a  peculiar  force.  And 
there  is  a  certain  thrill  in  it  'which  distinguishes  it 
from  other  screams'  as  a  more  finished  and  artistic 
specimen  than  the  ordinary  article. 

Miss  Harrison's  dresses  are  of  the  ostentatious 
plainness  which  is  called  simplicity,  and  which  are 
always  peculiarly  becoming  to  her.  The  old  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeve,  which  fashion  threatens  to  revive,  she 
has  deprived  of  its  horror  by  making  it  of  clinging, 
falling  crape.  They  are  deserving  of  mention,  be- 
cause the  sleeves  and  the  scream  take  unusual  promi- 
nence in  a  part  so  faintly  drawn  that  it  could  very 
easily  be  made  colorless  by  an  actress  a  degree  less 
skillful  All  that  there  is  of  acting,  excepting  in  the 
one  scene  between  father  and  daughter,  lies  with  the 
elder  Rantzaus. 

The  younger  Rautzau  is  an  imperious  young  man 
with  the  family  blood  boiling  strong  within  him.  Mr. 
Ringgold  plays  with  all  the  necessary  vigor  and  a 
trifle  extra  thrown  in.  In  point  of  fact,  one  can  not 
help  thinking,  as  he  declaims  his  indignation  over 
the  bitter  agreement  of  the  brothers  in  the  last  act, 
that  a  most  excellent  speaker  has  been  lost  to  the 
rostrum  or  the  stump.  There  is  a  very  political  ring 
to  his  heroics,  a  very  political  emphasis  to  his  logic. 
He  is  not  altogether  a  bad  actor,  for  there  is  a  certain 
life  and  strength  in  all  he  does  ;  but  he  lacks  alto- 
gether polish,  and  finish,  and  artistic  discretion. 

'•Les  Rantzaus"  calls  for  little  from  the  scenic 
artist.  There  is  an  old,  spindle-legged  piano,  which 
is  an  interesting  relic  of  the  early  days  of  piano  tor- 
ture. The  narrow  village  street,  with  its  tall,  pointed, 
overtopping  houses,  looks  like  a  bit  of  an  old  picture. 
The  two  houses  of  the  brothers  front  each  other,  for 
hate,  like  love,  longs  ever  to  be  near  its  object,  and 
lives  long  for  the  feeding  of  envy  which  such  near- 
ness always  brings  to  both  sides.  The  windows  of 
the  lovers  look  into  each  other  ;  and  one  can  realize 
the  taunt  of  the  father  who  has  seen  his  daughter  lift 
the  corner  of  the  curtain  to  watch  the  going  at  morn 
and  the  coming  at  eve  of  the  stalwart  Philip. 

The  feud  seems  a  very  real  thing  as  the  two  tall 
houses  frown  at  each  other,  and  there  is  an  actual 
sigh  of  relief  as  the  humiliated  elder  brother  turns  to 
beg  for  his  daughter's  life,  as  he  strikes  three  times 
upon  the  ponderous  knocker  which  his  hand  has  not 
touched  for  thirty  years. 

A  Utile  touch  of  country  realism  is  given  to  the 
scene  as  the  light  comes  down  from  window  to  win- 
dow, and  the  younger  brother,  lamp  in  hand,  opens 
the  door  to  him. 

It  was  impossible  that  "Les  Rantzaus,"  being  a 
French  play  could  go  to  its  close  without  having  a 
litde  fly  at  filial  affection.  The  love  of  a  French  son 
for  his  mother  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  French 
fiction.  In  a  country  where  the  noble  office  of  ma- 
ternity  is  not  popularly  sought,  they  have  built  up  a 
beautiful  ideal  relation  which  sometimes  reminds  the 
scoffer  irresistibly  of  Frederick's  strong  sense  of  duty 
in  the  "  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

The  Rantzau  brothers  meet  in  the  sleeping-room  of 
the  late  Madame  Rantzau  to  transact  their  final  fling 
of  spite.  The  village  schoolmaster  mentions  the  late 
lamented  lady  now  and  then  with  pointed  emphasis. 
Both  brothers  are  visibly  overcome.  Their  chins 
quiver,  their  lips  droop,  their  eyes  fill,  and  they  shake 
hands.  It  seems  rather  odd,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  French  filial  devotion,  that  no  one  had 
thought  of  springing  the  old  lady's  memory  on  them 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Dundreary  redivivus  !  He  was  thought  to  have 
perished  with  his  creator,  but  he  is  looking  with  his 
calm,  grave,  stupid  eye  through  a  single  glass  at  the 
Templars'  processions,  and  the  beautiful  profusion  of 
gorgeous  drum-majors  as  uninterestedly  as  ever.  He 
appears  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  on  Monday 
through  the  medium  of  Mr.  George  Holland,  at  pop- 
ular prices,  and  many  will  go  for  curiosity,  and  some 
for  fun  ;  and  some  will  stay  away  for  sentiment's  sake. 
Betsy  R 

The  present  week  closes  the  engagement  of  Sol 
Smith  Russell  in  "  Edgewood  Folks,"  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  Next  week  George  Holland  will 
open  a  season  of  ' '  Our  American  Cousin. " 


The  receipts  of  Thursday  evening's  performances 
at  Haverly's  California  Theatre  and  the  Grand  Opera 
House  were  devoted  to  the  Knights  Templars'  fund. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  are  still  playing  to  good  houses 
at  the  Standard  Theatre,  and  yesterday  afternoon 
gave  a  grand  holiday  matinee. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Mrs.  Norton's  Song  Recital. 
Of  the  many  musical  audiences  which  gather  many 
times  a  year  in  San  Francisco,  not  one  is  more  dis- 
criminating, not  one  more  intelligently  appreciative, 
than  the  assemblage  at  Mrs.  Norton's  Song  Recitals. 
The  latest  of  these  delightful  entertainments  took 
place  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  and,  as  usual, 
drew  together  an  expectant  company  of  kindred 
minds.  The  vocal  portion  of  the  programme  was  not 
new  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  consisted  of  those  more  fa- 
miliar selections,  whose  rendering  has  gained  at  least 
a  local  immortality  at  Mrs.  Norton's  hands.  It  was 
a  grouping  of  favorites— a  reunion  of  happy  successes. 
Three  well-remembered  English  ballads  were  first  in 
order  :  Hatton's  ardent  setting  of  Herrick's  still  more 
ardent  words,  "  Bid  me  to  live"  ;  Helen  Hopekirk's 
pathetic  "Sigh,  my  lute"  ;  and  " The  lark  now  leaves 
his  wat'ry  nest,"  by  Hatton.  Mrs.  Norton's  com- 
mand over  her  voice  and  over  the  emotions  of  her 
audience  invariably  grows  as  the  evening  advances 
yet  she  is  never  wholly  devoid  of  that  power  to  move 
the  throng  with  a  visible  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  which 
George  Eliot  avowed  would  have  been  "the  object  of 
her  aspiration  had  she  been  allowed  her  choice  of  the 
form  her  genius  might  have  taken."  One  may  be 
sure  beforehand  that  Mrs.  Norton  will  occasionally 
deflect  from  the  key ;  that  a  painful  appearance  of 
effort  will  characterize  certain  tones  ;  that  an  unpleas- 
ant partiality  will  sometimes  be  shown  in  the  force  of 
her  upper  notes.  Nevertheless,  the  musician  speaks 
when  she  opens  her  mouth. 

"Souvenirs  du  jeune  age,"  from  "  Le  Pre  aux 
Clercs,"  by  F.  Herold,  "Se  non  volevi,"  by  F.  Mar- 
chetti,  and  the  "Serenade,"  from  "  Ruy  Bias,' 
formed  the  second  group  of  songs.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  trio  of  old  English  ballads — "Once  I 
loved  a  maiden  fair,"  "  Allan  Water,"  and  "  PhiUida 
flouts  me  " — in  all  of  which  Mrs.  Norton's  manner 
and  interpretation  were  inimitably  perfect  The 
mingling  of  ingenuous  distress  with  but  poorly  feigned 
indlfferecce,  which  she  contrives  to  throw  into  the 
plaint  of  wayward  Phillida's  luckless  lover,  is  a  bit  of 
consummate  art.  And  "  Once  I  loved  a  maiden  fair  " 
was  not  the  less  happily  distinguished.  This  was  re- 
demanded,  as  was  also  "  Ich  liebe  dich,"  the  last  of 
three  German  songs,  "  Ich  wand're  nicht,"  by  Schu- 
mann, "  Es  hat  die  Rose  sich  beklagt,"  by  Franz, 
and  the  above  named  by  Grieg.  The  aria,  ' '  Ah,  fors 
elui,"  from  "Traviata,"  prefaced  (vocally)  "The 
Asra,"  "  Gold  rolls  here  beneath  me,"  and  "  Good- 
night," by  Rubinstein,  and,  although  the  entire  pro- 
gramme had  conferred  only  pleasure,  these  conclud- 
ing songs  were  its  crown  and  climax.  Their  effect 
was  one  with  that  produced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
Coleridge's  guest,  whose  talk  had  all  been  of  Moham- 
medanism. Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  evening 
party,  the  stranger  missed  his  hat,  and  while  a  gen- 
eral search  for  it  was  going  on,  the  story  runs  that 
Charles  Lamb,  turning  to  the  gentleman,  said  :  "Hat, 
sir?  Your  hat?  Don't  you  think  you  came  in  a 
turban  ?  "  There  are  brighter  records  of  Elia's  wit ; 
but  there  could  not  be  a  truer  phrasing  of  the  impres- 
sion one  receives  from  that  form  of  genius  which  has 
power  to  personify  even  a  nationality.  If  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's hearers  forgot  to  feel  for  their  turbans  while  she 
sang  the  "Asra"  and  "Gold  rolls,"  they  at  least 
breathed  the  perfume  of  Persian  gardens,  and  saw 
the  sun  sink  down  in  an  Oriental  sky  ;  for  the  singer 
merged  herself  in  the  song,  and  there  hung  before  us 
a  glowing  picture  in  the  bright  enchanted  air. 

Mrs.  Norton,  however,  was  net  alone  concerned  in 
these  magic  successes ;  her  accompaniments  were 
played  with  the  utmost  taste  and  skill  by  Miss  Jessie 
Gregg,  who  also  made  her  debut  upon  this  occasion 
as  a  solo  pianisie.  As  accompanist,  Miss  Gregg  sup- 
plied a  background  of  rich  and  changing  tone-color, 
whose  variety  was  at  once  a  surprise  and  a  delight 
She  not  only  realized  the  ideal  of  a  faithful  upholder 
and  sympathetic  follower,  but  she  added  the  charm 
of  a  new  and  delicate  grace  most  difficult  to  name. 
If  one  should  say  that  her  support  is  explanatory,  the 
word  would  carry  a  didactic  sound,  which  her  playing 
did  not  bear.  Her  own  opinions  are  expressed,  but 
they  are  not  obtruded.  Perhaps  consistency,  in  the 
sense  of  substance,  best  conveys  the  elusive  meaning  ; 
for  Miss  Gregg's  accompaniments  have  life-like  form 
and  feature.  They  are  illustrations  in  alto  rilievo  of 
a  song's  significance  ;  yet  they  are  too  warm  to  be 
statuesque,  too  sentient  to  have  beeu  chiseled  and 
not  born.  Miss  Gregg's  first  solo  number  was  Cho- 
pin's difficult  Krakowiak,  op.  14,  written  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  an  arrangement  of  the  latter 
being  ably  rendered  on  a  second  piano  by  Miss  Belle 
Welton.  This  was  followed,  later  on,  by  the  three 
scenes  :  a,  "  Prologue  "  ;  b,  "  Mauvaise  Rencontre  "  ; 
and  c,  "  Haltedes  Chasseurs,"  from  Stephen  Heller's 
"Im  Walde,"  op.  80,  and  also  by  Raffs  "Valse 
Etude  "  in  A  fiat  op.  56,  No.  3.  Miss  Gregg  is  cer- 
tainly one  among  many  ;  for,  whether  her  technique 
— which  is  without  fault  to  the  eye  and  beautiful  in  its 
results  to  the  ear — is  concerned,  whether  her  inter- 
pretations^— which,  at  least,  are  marvelous  copies  of 
older  thought  in  one  so  young — are  dwelt  upon,  or 
whether  her  concentration  and  refinement  of  style  are 
most  remembered,  she  is  altogether  gifted.  Her  play- 
ing bears  the  evidence  of  excellent  training  ;  yet  with 
her  first  free  flight  Miss  Gregg  has  shown  a  mind  and 
a  method  of  her  own.     Her  playing  has  a  perspective. 


It  stands  out  boldly.  It  is  never  timid,  although  it 
can  be  gentle  and  full  of  feeling.  It  promises  great 
things,  and  apparently  could  not  ask  more  in  its  fa- 
vor. Miss  Gregg  has  come  to  the  front'at  a  period 
when  many  people  play — and  play  in  public — who 
have  no  more  business  with  music  ' '  than  they  have 
with  rat-catching,"  as  Ruskin  would  say.  Her  timely 
and  redeeming  advent  is  just  cause  for  congratula- 
tion, and  the  manifestations  of  appreciation  accorded 
her  on  Friday  evening  were  of  appropriate  cordiality. 

F.  A, 

Miss  Simonsen  made  her  dehut  on  Wednesday 
evening  of  last  week  at  Dashaway  Hall,  and  gave  a 
second  performance  on  the  following  evening.  Her 
singing  met  with  much  favorable  comment  from  the 
audience,  and  she  is  regarded  as  a  vocalist  of  promise. 
Her  father,  Professor  Simonsen,  the  violinist,  Miss 
Paddock,  the  accompanist,  and  Jacob  Miiller,  the 
baritone,  assisted  the  young  artiste. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  visit  this 
coast  for  the  last  time  early  in  September.  He  will 
deliver  four  lectures  at  Metropolitan  Hall  during  his 
stay,  on  the  evenings  of  September  3d,  4th,  7th,  and 
8th.  The  following  are  his  subjects:  1st.  "The 
Moral  Uses  of  Riches,  Luxury,  and  Beauty  ; "  2d. 
"  The  Government  of  the  People  by  the  People  ;  " 
3d.  "Evolution  and  Revolution;"  4th.  To  be  an- 
nounced. 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  the  Callender  Minstrels 
have  been  appearing  during  the  week  in  their  varied 
selections  and  character  sketches.  They  will  con- 
tinue until  further  notice. 


John  A.  Stevens  closes  his  engagement  this  evening. 
During  the  week  "  Passion's  Slave  "  has  been  played. 
Next  Monday  "A  Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty 
Days  "  will  be  produced. 

The  Union  Square  Company  has  been  playing 
"The  Rantzaus  "  to  large  houses  all  the  week.  On 
Monday  night  "The  Danicheffs"  will  be  produced. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"  Reader." — The  quotation  concerning  which  you 
write,  "  The  monarch  fears  a  printer's  frown,"  is  from 
Halleck,  but  where  it  is  to  be  found  we  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Burdette  used  it — perhaps  he  can  tell. 

"Audrey." — The  novels  that  "everybody  reads" 
at  present  are  these:  "Dr.  Claudius"  and  "Mr. 
Isaacs,"  by  Crawford;  "But  Yet  a  Woman,"  by 
Hardy.  As  to  the  serials,  Howells's  "A  Woman's 
Reason,"  in  the  Century;  Crawford's  "  Roman 
Singer,"  in  the  Atlantic;  De  Mille's  "Castles  in 
Spain,"  in  Harper's;  and  the  anonymous  story,  "The 
Bread-winners,"  in  the  Century, 

L.— "  What  would  our  knights  be  without  them  ?  " 
It  has  been  ascribed  to  both  the  General  and  the  ex- 
Governor.     It  sounds  more  like  the  General. 

"Mary." — No.  "  Courtiously  "  is  the  St  Louis 
mode  of  spelling  it 

"  There  is  a  Jewel,"  A.  P. — Declined. 

"  The  Prisoner's  Lament." — Declined. 

' '  McDuffy's  Surprise  Party. " — Too  robust  in  style ; 
declined. 

"  Humboldt  Meridian,"  L.  F.  P. — You  say, 
"  Please  burn,  if  not  used."    Many  thanks. 

"  An  Episode  of  the  Maori." — Declined. 

"A  Peruvian  Golgotha." — Has  been  forwarded. 

"  The  Railroad  Question,"  R. — Declined. 

"  Good  and  Bad  Dog,"  Jabez. — Declined. 

"G.  H.  Gould." — That  particular  passage  of  your 
MS.,  of  which,  like  Narcissus,  you  are  enamored,  is, 
we  regret  to  say,  the  worst  in  the  story.  As  you  re- 
mark, "a  careful  ear  would  have  distinguished  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  put  into  the  form  of  blank  verse." 
It  is  for  that  reason  we  changed  it  The  use  of  dis- 
guised blank  verse  in  prose  is  a  literary  vice.  It  is 
only  allowable  in  cheap  lectures,  temperance  speeches, 
and  Sunday-school  story-books.  The  only  writer  of 
any  prominence  who  indulged  in  this  mawkish  affec- 
tation was  Charles  Dickens,  and  he  has  been  severely 
criticised  for  it  by  rhetoricians.  The  scene  describing 
the  death  of  Litde  Nell,  in  the  ' '  Old  Curiosity  Shop, " 
is  a  striking  example  of  his  machine  muse.  It  possi- 
bly impresses  a  certain  flabby  order  of  intellect ;  it 
certainly  amuses  while  it  disgusts  the  critical  reader. 
We  are  not  condemning  harmony,  be  it  understood. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  rhythmic 
and  harmonious  prose  of  De  Quincey,  Burke,  or  Ma- 
caulay,  and  the  pseudo-poetic,  ecstatic  prose  of  Swin- 
burne. 

Besides,  Mr.  Gould,  you  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  passage  in  question  was,  as  originally  writ- 
ten, ungrammatical  and  absurd. 


-  During  this  past  week  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  have  visited  Ichi  Ban  daily,  and 
those  from  the  East  pronounce  it  the  most  attractive 
store  in  America.  The  porcelain  and  cloissonne'  sale 
is  attracting  great  attention  as  its  genuineness  is  be- 
coming realized. 


Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 
Bay  Street,   between   Powell  and  Mason.      25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.     Open  day  and 
evening.    Lighted  by  electricity.   Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

Lillian  Russell's  beauty  is  said  to  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  summoned  her 
to  his  box  at  the  London  theatre  in  which  she  has 
been  singing,  and  assured  her  that  she  was  not  in  the 
least  an  American  in  appearance  or  accent 
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THE  INNER  MAN. 

I  do  not  believe,  says  Labouchere,  that  gastronomic 
enjoyment  is  to  be  procured  at  a  French  banquet. 
Nothing  is  done  to  a  turn,  and  every  dish  is  smothered 
in  sauce.  Wild  ducks,  quails,  and  other  such  deli- 
cacies are  deprived  of  their  natural  flavor.  Indeed, 
the  ideal  of  a  French  cook  is  to  give  to  everything  he 
sends  to  table  the  taste  of  many  other  ingredients. 
Asparagus  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  which  is  suf- 
fered to  retain  its  own  character.  The  gastronomic 
cunning  shown  in  the  preparation  of  tomatoes  and 
artichokes  is  not  objectionable  ;  but  delicate  green 
peas  are  too  much  operated  upon  by  the  chef.  Serv- 
ants hurry  through  the  courses.  Soup  is  one  of  the 
few  things  which  keep  up  the  old  reputation  of  the 
French  cuisine.  I  have  often  wished  at  banquets  that 
I  could  be  liberally  supplied  with  it,  and  then  skip 
most  of  the  dishes  that  follow.  It  is  generally  served 
in  niggardly  portions.  One  feels  at  banquets  con- 
tracted for  at  so  much  a  head  that  quality  is  sacrificed 
to  show.  The  reflex  action  of  the  ill-used  stomach 
on  the  brain  impedes  the  flow  of  soul  and  dulls  the 
edge  of  wit — when  there  is  a  witty  man.  Whenever 
I  partake  of  a  banquet  that  is  above  the  present  low 
standard,  and  more  than  ostentatious,  I  make  a  note 
of  it.  Last  evening  I  brought  away  a  pleasant  gas- 
tronomic impression  from  a  dinner  given  at  Ledoyen's 
by  the  Administration  of  the  Alimentary  Exhibition 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  The  soups  were  handed 
round  in  tureens,  and  the  guests  were  allowed  to  serve 
themselves.  Of  dishes  there  were  not  too  many.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  go  in  for  a  multiplicity  of  gas- 
tronomic sensations.  The  palate  is  jaded  before  the 
repast  is  half  over.  So  are  the  nostrils,  which  are  a 
great  help  to  taste ;  and  the  stomach  is  very  lazy,  as 
well  it  may  be.  Ample  time  was  allowed  to  every 
one  to  degustar  the  plats  set  down  in  the  menu.  The 
quality  of  everything  was  super-excellent.  B*ron 
Herve  de  Lorin  was  Chairman.  He  is  a  grandson 
of  an  East  Indian  colonel,  who  went  to  live  in  the 
wilds  of  Brittany  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  trout  fresh 
from  the  river,  crawfish  idem,  and  the  game  of  the 
lands  and  forests. 

Monsieur  Charles  Monselet  complimented  the 
Baron  upon  the  exquisite  quality  and  the  reasonable 
quantity  of  the  viands.  Monsieur-  Mcmselet  is  a 
gastronome  of  Boulevard  celebrity.  The  memory  of 
his  palate  is  clear  and  tenacious.  Some  verses  he 
wrote  for  gastronomic  pictures,  furnished  by  artistic 
friends  to  illustrated  journals  here,  would  stimulate 
appetite  in  an  "old  Indian"  suffering  from  liver 
complaint.  He  hates  pompous  feasts,  and  prefers  to 
all  others  those  snug  little  dinners  at  which  the  cook 
runs  in  from  time  to  time  as  if  to  help  the  parlor- 
maid, but  in  reality  to  see  how  her  culinary  achieve- 
ments are  appreciated.  Monsieur  Monselelet  ap- 
plauded, and  pour  cause,  a  salmon  trout.  It  had  no 
taste  of  the  bouillon  in  which  it  was  done.  A  filet  of 
beef  was  a  la  Monselet  —that  is  to  say,  undisguised. 
It  was  honestly  and  unaffectedly  bovine.  The  ac- 
companiments were  simply  truffles  done  like  pota- 
toes, and  moistened  in  the  natural  gravy  of  the  filet. 
Poularde  and  the  semi-wild  duck  of  Rouen  were  done 
to  a  turn,  and— rare  merit,  indeed— served  hot. 
Haricots  verts  were  racy  of  the  soil  that  grew  them, 
and  not  the  flavorless  products  of  those  manure-beds 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  market-gardens.  This 
is  the  list  of  the  wines  :  Thorins,  St.  Julien,  Volnay, 
and,  to  replace  champagne,  Roussillon  cremant 
frappe.  The  latter  was  an  innovation.  The  cham- 
pagne in  the  French  market  is  hardly  ever  genuine. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  drain  off  too  much  of 
the  real  thing  for  the  Rheims  merchants  to  supply  the 
wants  of  home  customers  who  are  not  free-handed. 
Worcestershire  perry  would  be  better  than  a  great 
deal  of  the  foaming  white  wine  of  the  Marne,  sold 
here  at  ten  francs  a  botde.  I  have  no  idea  what  this 
dinner  must  have  cost,  Ledoyen's  is  one  of  the 
dearest  restaurants  in  Paris.  Its  great  harvest  is 
made  when  the  Salon  draws  to  the  Champs-Elysees 
the  Rothschilds,  Vanderbilts,  Stewarts,  Mackays, 
Narashkins,  and  Demidorffs,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
high-life  monde  and  the  pretty  demi-mondaines. 

CCLXLIV.— BUI  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons- Sunday, 
August,  z6. 
Amber  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Baked  Crabs. 
Stewed  Duck  and  Green  Peas. 
Baked  Tomatoes.  String  Beans. 

Roast  Beef.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cucumber  and  Onion  Salad. 
Lemon  Pudding.  Blackberries. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Gages,  Figs,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
Stewhd  Duck. — Take  the  remains  of  cold  roast  duck, 
with  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  one  quart  of  green  peas,  a  piece 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  three-quarters  of  a  quart  of  gravy, 
pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Cut  the  duck  into  joints, 
season  it  with  a  very  little  cayenne,  pepper,  and  salt, 
and  the  yellow  peel  of  the  lemon  minced  fine.  Put  it  into 
a  stew-pan,  pour  the  gravy  over,  and  place  the  pan  over  a 
clear  fire  to  become  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  the  stew  boil.  I  f 
the  duck  is  not  tender,  add  a  little  water,  and  stew  slowly 
until  it  is.  Boil  a  quart  of  green  peas  ;  when  they  are  done, 
drain  off  the  water,  add  some  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Warm  this  again  over  the  fire.  Pile  the  peas  in  the  centre 
of  a  hot  dish  ;  arrange  the  pieces  of  duck  around,  and  serve. 
Lemon  Pudding. — Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a  pud- 
ding-dish, and  add  two  cupfuls  of  sugar.  Dissolve  four  ta- 
blespoonfuls  of  corn  starch  in  a  little  water.  Put  in  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  with  some  of  the  grated  peel.  Mix  all 
together  with  a  teaspoonful  of  butter.  Bake  it  about  fifteen 
minutes.  When  done,  spread  over  the  top  the  beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs  sweetened,  and  let  it  color  a  moment  in  the 
oven.    To  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 


Fine  CoflTec  and  Tea  for  the  Conclave. 

Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street 


—  MR.  MARTIN  HlRSCHFELDBEGS  TO  ANNOUNCE 

his  intention  of  permanently  residing  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  devoting  himself  to  piano-forte  and  composi 
tion  instruction.  Communications  miy  be  left  at 
Gray's  music  store  and  Sherman  &  Clay's,  or  at  his 
residence,  1620  Sutter  Street. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  is  *an  infallible  remedy 
or  snnburn.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Reeve  &  S'jaab,  Tailoring  Parlors,  cor- 
ner  Kearny  and  Geary.     Entrance,  No.  10  Geary. 


— "  Mother  Swan's  Worm  Syrup"  for  fbver- 
ishness, restlessness,  worms, constipation,  tasteless.  25c 


—  Create    a    healthy    appetite,   prevent 
malarial  diseases,  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—"Rough  on"  Rats.'  Clears  out  rats  mice, 
flies,  roaches,  bed  bugs,  ants.vermi  ■a.chipmunks.  15c 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9*05. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  R.ulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Lessons  gtven  In  Landscape,  Figure,  and 
Portrait  Painting,  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 
1159  Mission  Street. 

VO.V   PEKBAXDT  A    RASCHEX. 


Fine  and  Complicated  WATCHES  REPAIRED 
and  REGFXATED  by  IIM.II  11 1!  LDIX,  Manu- 
facturing Jeweler,  20S  Sutter  Street.  All 
work  warranted.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


ITALIAN  MUSICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO, 104  Kearny  Street* 

The  new  course  for  1883-S4  will  commence  on  SATUR- 
DAY, September  first.  Students  desirous  of  joining  should 
communicate  at  once  with  the  Director. 

SIGNOR  D.  SPERANZA. 


BALDWLN  THEATRE. 

Gustave  Frohman Lessee. 

SPECIAL   ANN OUNCE MENTS 

For  the 
THIRI>    GREAT    WEEK 

Of  the 

CALLENDER 
MINSTREL   FESTIVALS. 


^Entire  CHANGE  OF  PROGRAMME  on  Monday, 
August  27. 

^Open  Air  SERENADE  CONCERTS  every  evening 
at  7  o'clock,  also  at  1  o'clock  on  Matinee  Days,  in  the 
Pavilion  al  fresco  built  in  front  of  the  Baldwin  expressly 
for  the  Callender  Company,  and  in  honor  of  the 
Knights. 

3ST  Grand  MATINEES  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

B£T  The  present  will  be  the  last  visit  of  the  Callenders  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  prolonged  period,  as  the  entire 
organization  sails  for  Europe  ealrly  next  Spring,  being 
under  imperative  contract  to  tour  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  Kingdoms,  with  the 
probability  of  including  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

&£T  Full  details  of  all  these  great  Festivals  are  daily  ad- 
vertised in  all  the  newspapers. 


Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECBER 

Will  lecture  at 

METROPOLITAN    HALL, 

Fifth  Street,  near  Market, 

On  Holiday,  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
Evenings, 

SEPTEMBER 3d,   4th,  7ch,  and  8th. 


Transferable  tickets  for  the  coutse,  including  reserved 
seats,  $5,  $4,  and  $3,  according  to  location.  Single  tick- 
ets, $1.50,  $1.25,  and  $1. 

SUBJECTS ; 

1st — "  The  moral  uses  of  riches,  luxury,  and  beauty." 

2d — "  The  government  of  the  people  by  the  people." 

3d — Evolution  and  Revolution. 

4th — Will  be  announced  hereafter. 

This  is  the  last  visit  of  Mr.  Beecher  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  the  only  lectures  he  will  give  in  this  city. 

Lectures  commence  at  8  o'dock. 


OThe  Btjteks'  Guide  is  is- 
Bued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8JxlH 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  maj» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

32?  i  22i>  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  JJi. 


FRANK  J.  STMMES. 


VAXDEKtYXN  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  llel.il 

Ornaments  and  a  fall  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PARTIES  SOW  nriLDING    SHOrXD    CALL    AXD    EWIII.VE    OCR   NEW   COLLECTION   OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 
Manufacturers. 


ISITO 

Will  find  a  large  and  beautiful  selection  of 

GOLD  QUARTZ  AND  JEWELLERY, 

Especially  suitable  for  Souvenirs  of  California,  at  the  factory  and  salesroom  of 

W.MANDERSLICE&CO. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 

Established  1850.       Goods  sent  on  approval  to  any  part  of  the  State 

on  application. 


EIGHTEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITION 

....AND 

MECHANICS'  FAIR 

OF  SA\  FRANCISCO,  1883, 

Will  open  at  the  NEW  PAVILION,  on  Larkin,  Hay«, 
Polk  and  Grove  streets,  on  TUESDAY,  September  nth, 
and  continue  until  October  13th.  This  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  exposition  yet  held  in  this  Stat=  of  MANU- 
FACTURES, ART,  and  NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

A  GRAND  CONCERT  and  other  extra  attractions 
each  afternoon  and  evening.  Full  information  will  be  given 
or  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  li  Post  Street. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  CuLveR,  Secretary. 


50UTHWEST  CORNER  OF  BUSH. 
PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instrnction  in  Spanish  and  FreDch,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles*  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 


645  and  647  Market  Street. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

NO.  22  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  I  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  041  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET   STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

-pURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  gO'td*  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  Hating  Dack  at  ye^rs,  given. 

H.  WINDKL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


RPlAHOfj; 


„   ANTlNOT 

S^ilTAR  OUT 

moil  25c.  CitcTiaT 


M#%.     r»Dj  wLcnnjnr.-  rs.   ijy  mail  £?c.   t>i 

OULUir^.J.i.tii'-J-1-"---11'"" 


MISS  SMITH, 

LADIES'   HAIRDRESSER. 


Residence,  100S  Learenirortk  Street. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

TUTONUMEXTS  and  HEADSTONES 

-'"in    Marble   and    Scotch   Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.   II.   Hi  (  IH11IK  K. 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


IBTJSHSTESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  No. 24  Post  Street, 

BAX  PBAXC3SC0,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


The  Rnrr Parlor  I'oMlug  1:  «l 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  ..nd  tnly 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to 


folding. 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 

±-J±}±±l^~i  being  made  up.     Fold- 
does  not  disarrange 
e  bedding.     With   it 
parlor  and  sleeping 
room  may  be 
combined.      It 


es  the  rent  of  a 


Jroom.    20  styles  from$30  up  to  S300 
F.  S.  Chadbol:rne  &  Co., 
74i.  743,  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


BUTTtRICK'S 

Patterns  -Fall  Styles. 

CEXD   STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
*^     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK   STORE 

(Telephone  No*  5143.' 

746    MARKET    S" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Love's  Quandary. 
I  move  in  an  orbit  of  maidens, 

A  fair  little  circle  of  wiles, 
And  each  is  distinct  from  the  others, 

And  yet  all  are  alike  in  their  smiles. 

They  are  beautiful,  too,  and  endearing, 
And  one  is  a  model  of  grace, 

And  one  is  a  statue  of  Patience. 
And  one  is  a  dancer  to  praise  ; 

And  one  is  a  fairy  of  fashion, 

And  one  is  a  bonny  wee  pet, 
And  one  is  a  siren  ol  singing, 

And  one  is  a  laughing  brunette. 

And  I've  puzzled  me  long  to  determine 
Which  of  all  is  most  fit  for  a  wife  ; 

But  the  labor  is  out  of  my  station, 
I  can  not  divine  for  my  life. 

Alas,  for  the  fortune  that's  human, 
Each  one  seems  to  hold  me  at  call  ; 

Oh,  I  wish  that  1  were  a  Mormon, 
For  then  I  might  marry  them  all  I 

— Boston  Gazette. 

Good-bye,  or  Howdy-do? 
Say  good-bye,  or  howdy-do — 
What's  the  odds  betwixt  the  two  ? 
Coniin'— goin'  -every  day — 
Best  friends  first  to  go  away — 
Grasp  of  hands  you  druther  hold 
Than  their  weight  in  solid  gold, 
Slips  their  grip  while  greetin'  you — 
Say  good-bye,  or  howdy-do  ? 

Howdy-do,  and  then  good-bye — 
Mixes  jest  like  laugh  and  cry  ; 
Deaths  and  births,  and  worst  and  best, 
Tangled  their  contrairiest ; 
Ev'ry  jinglin'  weddin'  bell 
ISkeerin'  up  some  funeral  knell — 
Here's  my  song,  and  there's  your  sigh — 
Howdy-do,  and  then  good  bye  1 

Say  good-bye,  or  howdy-do — 
(est  the  same  to  me  and  you  ; 
'Taint  worth  while  to  make  no  fuss, 
'Cause  the  job's  put  up  on  us  1 
Some  one's  runnin'  this  concern 
That's  got  nothin'  else  to  learn — 
If  he's  willin'  we'll  pull  through, 
Say  good-bye,  or  howdy-do  ? 

— /.    W.  Riley  in  Boston  Globe. 

The    Consequence. 
Tom  Dunton  ?    He's  the  best  young  man  in  town  ; 

At  least  so  everybody  seems  to  think. 

He's  never  known  to  swear,  or  smoke,  or  drink  ; 
On  cards  and  billiards  he  is  said  to  frown. 
He  never  saw  a  horse-race  in  his  life  ; 

He  doesn't  dance,  because  he  thinks  it  wrong, 

Immoral  quite,  (or  one  to  glide  along 
With  arms  about  another  fellow's  wife. 
The  theatre  he  shuns.     He  wouldn't  go 

Even  Italian  opera  to  hear, 

Because  the  bai let-dancers  would  appear 
In  dresses  which  their  lower  limbs  would  show. 
Id  short,  his  life  in  nothing  can  afford 

Even  the  faint  suspicion  of  a  vice ; 

He  truly  is  exceptionally  nice. 
But  see  1    He  comelh  !    Now  we  shall  be  bored  I 

-Life. 

Telegraphic  Ticks. 
Maidens  brave  and  lovers  fair — 
Ye  who  know  not  toil  or  care — 
Let  me  telegraphic  tale. 
Listen  while  I  wait  my  wail. 
I  will  teach  you  telegraphy 
While  you  swap  your  love  and  "taffy." 

This  is  why  the  strikers  struck  ; 
This  is  why  they're  in  such  luck — 
Just  because  they  learned  the  trick 
And  could  get  their  bread  on  "  tick  ; " 
Also  pie,  ice-cream,  and  rake 
As  each  took  his  little  "take." 

'  A's  "  a  dot  and  then  a  dash  ; 
'  B,"  dash,  three  dots  like  a  flash  ; 
'  C,"  two  dots,  a  space,  a  dot ; 

Dash,  two  dots,  and  "  D  "  you've  got ; 
'  E  "  is  but  a  period — 

Reader  are  you  wear-i-ed  ? 

'  K"  is  made  thus — dot,  dash,  dot ; 

Dash,  dash,  dot  to  "  G  "  allot ; 

Four  dots  "  H  "—how's  that  for  high  ? 

While  two  dots  "  I  "  satisfy  ; 
'  J,"  dash,  dot,  dash,  dot  you  sound  ; 

Dash,  dot,  dash  for  "  K  "  you've  found. 

'  L's  "  long  dash,  so  rest  your  hands  I 
Next  two  dashes  "  M"  demands  ; 

*  N's"  dash,  dot,  made  closely — see? 

1  O's  "  a  dot,  space,  dot— O.  me  ! 
Five  dots  next  for  "  P"  suffice  ; 

'  Q."  two  dots,  dash,  dot — how  nice  ! 

Dot,  space,  two  dots  for  "  R  "  next ; 
'  S."  three  dots— now  watch  my  text — 
'  T's  "  short  dash,  half  size  of  "  L  "  ; 
'  U's  "  two  dots  and  dash — that's  well  ! 
"  V"  is  three  dots,  dash — art  tired? 
"  W's"  dot.  two  dashes  wired. 

Dot.  dash,  two  dots,  "  X  "  you'll  find ; 
'  Y."  two  dots,  space,  two  dots  mind  1 

Three  dots,  space,  and  dot  are  "  Z"  ; 
"  &  "  is  \  ice  versa — see  I 

There's  your  task,  learn  it  with  care, 
Maidens  brave  and  lovers  fair  I 
And  if  you  your  task  don't  shirk, 
You  need  never  wish  for  work 
When  adversity  draws  near — 
Readers  all,  let's  drop  it  here. 

— New  York  World. 


A-- 
B  — 
C-- 
D  — 

E- 

F-- 
G  — 
H-- 

I-- 
K  — 

L  — 
M- 

N  — 
O- 
P-- 
Q-- 

R- 
S-- 
T  — 
U  -- 
V-- 
W-- 

X-- 
Y-- 

Z-- 


J.  L. 


We  all  loved  Tchnny  Leach, 

But  he  flitted  from  our  reach, 
And  yanked  himself  across  the  shining  river. 

Perhaps  he's  better  off, 

For  he  had  an  awful  cough, 
And  was  threatened  with  congestion  of  the  liver. 
-vn  ^aANCisco,  August,  1883.  M.  D. 


IS   FEVERS,   MALARIA,   BILIOUSNESS,    HEART- 

"    =.a,  nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  Brown's  Iron 


New  Life 

is  given  by  using  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per- 
fect condition.  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per- 
fect health  through  the 
changingseasons.it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump- 
tion, Kidney  and  Liver  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

H.  S.  Berlin,  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co.,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  writes,  Dec.  5th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  for  ma- 
laria and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  insist  on  having 
it  Don't  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom- 
mended as  "just  as  good." 
The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md 


C.   1DOLPHE  LOW  &  CO. 
Commission  merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISOO. 
f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

,-/     Street. 
MS"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cat,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iro> 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nats, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


^mtpatit 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3Janos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealt  rs. 

FOR  SILK  IJV 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

539  Montgomery  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Cotnniission-Herchants 

204  ana  20S  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Use  of  Packed  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB   GAXDENS,    MILLS,    HIKES,   ACT,    FIKIC 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

UVTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

v,  am  1  v<  ti  uim;  compact. 

Car  boll  zed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  **A"  Rubber  llose, 
Rubber  llose,  (Competition.)  Suction  Hose, 
Sleani  llose.  Brewers'  llose,  Stcani  Fire -Engine 
llose.  Carbonized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.ETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $10  per  week. 

The  ./Etna  Springs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  i  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  from  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  at  5:30 
p.  m.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  31a  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DI3IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

*  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Established  1854,1 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  Street*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  No.  35. 


IOHN   GASH. 


I0HN   J.   NEWS0M 


NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARC  HITE CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  Sao  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


7  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISOO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIPHE  L»W  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — 308  California  Street. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  io3  and  1 10  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


J. 


The  following  letter  from  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Eric  anil  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  or 
the  Ore-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  arc  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Magnejo-Calcitb  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  ine  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  mest    pel  feet  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


UULLER'S  OPTICAL  DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel 
Specialty  Thirty!  wo  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Honntcd  to  Order,    tw Two  Hour*  Notice. 

j^£+    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  Wsion  thor- 
•^s  oaghly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


Tg ONESTEIiLc  %y 


411    413  3c   415    SANSOME    ST,  S.fi 

"  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


R.    COWBK. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FVNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    8TABR-BING    I'll  I KC II. 


P 


0  7  OS  I  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1883,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  fifty  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  October,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  70,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal, 


(TIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*—'  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Tiustees,  held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1S83,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  77)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ct 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


fHOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^-"'     Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.    Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1S33,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
By  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


Ca    Pa    Ri     Ki 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  Augnst  6,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS : 


9.30  A .  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 
"  8.00  A,  H. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*4_00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A-  M. 
*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
J  3.  OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
•5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  *.«. 

8.0O  A.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

7.3O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4,00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
1 1 0.0O  A.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3,30  P.  V. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4,30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez . . 
.Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. , 
.Colfax 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  >  Express . . . 
\  and  East J"  Emigrant. . 

f  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  }  via  Martinez. 

. .  Flight's  Landing. -  . 

..Los  Angeles  and  South ,. 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasar  ton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . . 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


[  Ogden  and ) 

[East { 

f  Red  Bluff 
I  and  Tehama 
.  Redding. . . . 
.  Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.  San  Jose. . . . 


Express 

Emigrant 

>  via  Marysville  . 
)  via  Woodland. . 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo.. 


..Virginia  City- 
..Woodland 


2.40  p.  M. 

*iz.io  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M 

8.40  p. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A 

6.40  P. 

5.40  P.    M. 

8.40  P.  M, 

2.4O  F 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M, 
* I2.IO  P.  M. 

5- 40  P- 
IO.IO  A 

2.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M 
*8.40  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5-4°  P. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.<o  P.  M. 

9.40  A. 
*8.40A.  M. 

8.40  r.  m. 

9. 40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M 

6.4O  ".   M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

S.40  P.  M, 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
TO.IO  A.  M. 
*$.CO  A.  M. 

♦3.40  P.  M, 
{3-40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M, 
6.40  P.  M, 
2.4O  P.  M, 
8.40  P, 
*I2.Io  P.  M 

IO.  IOA.M 
8.40  P.  M 
6.40  P.   M, 

IO.IO  A.  M, 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  P.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8,oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  iz. 00,  12,30, 

r.co,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-°o,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  1000,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,    »7.oo,   *7-3o,    *8.oo, 

*8-30,  '3.30,  '4.C),  *'4-30,  *5.oo,*s  30,  *6. 00, '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g-30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

JlI.OO,  *I2.CO  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,    '7.30,  8.00,    *8-30, 

9.00,9.30,  10.00,  Jto.-o,  ii.oo,  {11.30,  12.00,  tl2-30,  1.00, 

Ji-30,   2.00,    3.0a,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6,30, 

7.00,   8.00    0.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,   ^6.30,   7.00,  *7-3°,  8.00,  "8.30, 

g.oo,  J9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  '12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3o,  7.00,  *7.3Q,  JS.oo, 

"8.30,  g-oo,  io.oo,  ii.oo,   4.1.00,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,    "4.30, 

5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6  53,  *7-*3-    *7-53.  *8-z3> 

*8.S3»   *0-23,    "I0.2I,   *4.23,    *4.53>    *5-^3,   *5-53>  *6  23, 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5.±5,  *5-4S,  t6-45, 

ig.15,  *3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *g. 30.    *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.OO,  8.3O,  9.OO,  g.30,  IO.OO,  IO.3O,  ll.OO,  H.30,  12. CD, 
X2.30,     1.03,    I.30,     2.C  I,    2.3O,  3.OO,  3.30,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00.  6.30,  7-03,  7.57.  8-57.  9-57,  IO-57- 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— *j.r, 7,    '6.07,   637.    7-°7. 
737,   8.07,    8.37,   9.07,   9.37,   10.07,    IO-37.    11.07,11.37, 
12.07,   12-37.   I-°7.   1-37,  2-°7.  z-37>  3-°7.  3-37.  4-°7>  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37.  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  io-od,  n.06. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-2z,   *5-52,  *6  22,  6  52,  "7.22,  7. 52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  g.22,  9.52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  {il. 22,  11,52  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9,52,  10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *s.T5,  *5  45,  *6.l5,  6.4:,  *7-=5.  7-45, 

*8.i5,  8.4j,  tg-iS,  9-45.  U°,iS,  io.45>  t".»5.  "-4S.  12-45. 

1-45,   2.45,   3.45,   4.15,    4,45,   5-15.3.45,6.15,6.45,7.45, 

8.45.  9-45.  10.45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *$. 45,    *6.i5.     6.45,    *7-i5, 

7.45,   8.45,    t9-'5,    9.45,io-45.    ti2.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3-45, 

4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  *°-i5.  6-45.  *7-*5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  9-*5,  ".i5>  i.*5,  3-*S> 
-*6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


1  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N..TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  $.  Tkt.  Ag.L. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  live 
ele v  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
T«*r  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess front  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants*  la  a 
Mature  hitherto nnfcno wn  in  American  hotels. 
Quests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city*  - 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  18*13,  ahd  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fouitn  Streets)  as  follows: 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 

f 

■\ 

6.40  A.  M. 

to.  30  A.M. 

■: 

*8.I0  A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

1 

,                                  1 

9.O3   A.  M. 

♦3.30  P.  M. 

.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  aid  ', 

*10.02  A.  M. 
'3.36    P.  M. 
t4-59   P-  M- 

*5.I5  P.   M. 

< 
• 

6.3O  P.   M. 

1 

6.O0    P.  M. 

Jir.45  P.  M. 

I 

{7.50    P.  M. 

J 

t8.15    P.  M. 

8.3O  A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  m 

4-25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations..  f 


9.03    A.  1.1. 

IO.02   A.  M. 

"3.36   P.  M. 

6.00    P.  M. 

T8.15  p.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  P-  M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-3Q  P.  M. 


J  Gilroy,   Psjaro,    Castroville,  ) 
\  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  J 


.  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos. 


10.40  A.  M. 
♦3.30  P.  M. 


C  Watson ville.    Camp  GoodaU, 
-j  Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel, 

(.  (  Camp  Capitol  a)  &  Santa  Cruz 


j  way  stations..  |      6.O0  p.  m. 


t7-30  A.  M. 


.Monterey and  Santa  C:uz.. 
(Sunday  Exc  orsion).   . . . 


t8.43  p.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted,     t  Sundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  sLage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Morterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.03,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  a'so  to 
Gib'oy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Newark,   San   Jose,   Los 

Gntos,   den  wood,  Fcltou,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


p/CTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  0A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Centreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

.)  *>J|  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
^•v"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

40  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•Uv  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Sauta  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.3s  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  H12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3-30—4-30 — 5-30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11. 35  P.   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57— §6-57 — 8.52 — 9.52 — 10.52 — H11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
i-5=* — 2.52—3.52—4.52  —  5.52 — 6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  AJanieda— §5-45— §6.4^—7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— Tf "■  35  A.  M.  12.35—1.35^.35— 
j  3-35— A-3S— 5-36— 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— 11. 35  P.  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     ^T — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only, 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  223  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  Fj  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.     Parlor 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  V,  APRIL  I, 

^"*     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  I 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.os, 
tS.15,  *g.2Q,  fio^5  A.  M.,   ti.iOj  *i-45,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS-oo.  *8.5o  A.  M.,  *3-35,  *5-3o 
t6.4oP.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— »8.oo, 
t8.5o,  '10,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *2.i5    \n.z$  t4-25,  *5-2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°.  3-35,  5-3°  P.   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.0a,  4.15,  6.4a 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8KA  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•w"  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


1M  K  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  IO  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's  Point,   Point  Arena,    Cuffey"s  Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2 ;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50    lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$H  oo- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

S.OO  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry )    Excursion'  Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills ard  Way  Stations. 

P.eturning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
*i  75;-Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent,  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIBL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMPESLf , 

N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 
Gen'l  Sup't. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

SyCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan   Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae^ 

1883.  1883. 

Q-pp4«cd  From  San  Francisco  for 

bTEAMER  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Saturday,  July  21st. 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC .Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gho.  H.  Ricb,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  E'ock. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whari 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port', 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects   at   Port  Townsend  with   the  Company's  steamer 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1'- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  0  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Offich,  No.  214  Montgomery  Strbkt. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Prlirterg. 

and  Blank  Book  Manufacturers 

304  Sansonic  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

"^^    and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 


"THE  NEVADA  BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $1,000,000 

Reserve,  U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 


Agency  at  New  York. „ 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord , President. 

Thomas  Brown „ Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier 

AGENTS— Yew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bunk  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Banb ; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Nevf  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  BothschiJd  «ft 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam. St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  oi  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 0*"  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  1ATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
"  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

So.  816  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1SS2 684332  S3 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECKJETARY CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


W.    LITTLE, 

(Successor  to  Little  &  Cumming,) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

12S  Geary  Street,  San  Franciseo. 

Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.  Gen- 
eral Jobbing  promptly  attended  to.  Offices  and  Stores 
neatly  fitted  up. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •  •      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I    D    SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  0  011  Order  for  House 
and  RetaU  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  U U flL Telephone  SOS. 
Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

Wi  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elci  tio- 
Voltaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervons  Debility,  Lost  >  .al- 
lty,  and  Kindred  Trordles.  Also,  for  Kliciima. 
Usui,  Liver  and  Kftfney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FRESCOING  DECORATING 


n  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists,     n    Ul    PI  ARK    Ri    I 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American.  U.    n.  ULHIIIX    W. 

WINDOW   SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 
to  order. 


645  and  647  Mar 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanFrancisca 

4(al. 

1863. 

CapalStocfc 
.  S1QOO.OOO.OD 
Surpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 18S*. 


HARDWOOD, 

LIMBER,  TIMBER. 

VENEERS,  AND   FANCY  WOODS. 
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THEATRICAL     TRAITORS. 


A  Story  of  the  Stage. 


The  class  of  characters  known  as  troisiemes  rdles  on  the 
French  dramatic  or  melo-dramatic  stage  comprises  a  set  of 
inferior  personages — we  can  hardly  call  them  subordinate — 
who  excite  our  dislike  rather  than  our  interest.  Their  busi- 
ness is,  first,  to  complicate  the  plot  ;  secondly,  their  discom- 
fiture is  needful  to  the  final  unraveling  of  the  intrigue,  when 
persecuted  innocence  is  triumphant,  baseness  exposed  and 
punished,  and  long-tried  lovers  brought  together.  We  might, 
therefore,  fairly  entertain  the  opinion  that  ttoisiimes  roles, 
instead  of  being  third,  should,  from  their  practical  impor- 
tance, be  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  parts.  They  are  the  sea- 
soning, the  salt,  the  pepper  and  mustard,  which  give  flavor 
to  otherwise  insipid  productions.  Nevertheless,  few  actors, 
and  still  fewer  actresses,  like  to  undertake  a  troisihne  rdle 
— when  they  can  help  it  ;  although,  now  and  then,  a  really 
great  actor  will  sacrifice  his  own  individual  personality  and 
penchants  for  the  sake  of  giving  completeness  to  a  theatrical 
performance,  and  will  devote  his  talents  to  the  perfecting  of 
what  is  styled  by  critics  "  an  ungrateful  part." 

In  Monsieur  J.  B.  Laglaize's  recent  clever  volume,  "  Fig- 
urines Dramatiques,"  the  careers  of  artists  in  various  lines 
of  the  drama  are  amusingly — if  sometimes  a  little  broadly — 
sketched.  He  has  no  fear  of  laying  on  color  where  it  will 
tell.  And  his  opportunities  as  manager  in  not  a  few  capitals 
of  the  civilized  world  gave  him  the  power  of  producing  strik- 
ing portraits  of  each  class,  sufficiently  generalized  in  their 
leading  features  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  caricatures  of 
any  special  individual.  One  of  the  best  of  these  sketches — 
necessarily  abbreviated  here — is  his  account  of  how  an  am- 
bitious young  man  may  come  to  settle  down  as  a  troisihne 
rile. 

Young  Berluron's  father  was  an  amateur  numismatist, 
whose  collection  of  coins,  valued  by  himself  at  five  hundred 
thousand  francs,  fetched,  after  his  death,  scarcely  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty,  just  the  worth  of  the  metal. 
They  proved  to  be  the  work  of  an  antiquity-maker,  residing 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  Paris. 

Young  Berluron,  lett  all  but.-  penniless,  was  subsequently 
accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  by  his  uncle,  Gibou- 
lard,  a  gouty,  miserly,  self-willed  septuagenarian — in  other 
respects  an  excellent  person — and  a  childless  widower  be- 
sides, with  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  amassed 
by  speculating  in  oils,  the  third  of  which  income  more  than 

met  his  expenditure  in  the  little  town  of  B ,  in  the  south 

of  France.  The  lad's  amusements  were  limited  to  taking 
the  old  gentleman  out  for  a  walk  in  the  morning,  sharing  his 
game  of  dominoes  in  the  afternoon,  and  listening  in  the  even- 
ing to  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  which 
his  right  ear  had  been  cut  off  by  a  Mameluke.  Ever  since, 
that  ear  had  been  deaf,  especially  when  he  was  asked  for 
money. 

Such  a  life  naturally  seemed  at  last  a  little  dull  for  a  fine 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  ardent  and  poetic  by  tempera- 
ment, who  passed  part  of  his  nights  in  scribbling  verses  and 
in  creating  dramatis  persojus  situations  and    dinofttnenis. 

One  day  the  nephew  resolutely  declared  that  B was  too 

obscure  a  locality  for  his  muse,  and  that  he  must  betake 
himself  to  Paris,  where  he  was  sure  to  become  a  literary 
celebrity.  In  spite  of  his  gout,  the  uncle  jumped  up  with 
surprise  :  and  as  the  nephew  was  obstinate,  the  good  man 
sent  him  off,  with  a  hearty  malediction  for  his  pocket  money. 

Berluron's  purse  was  light,  but  his  literary  baggage  was 
formidable  :  three  tragedies,  two  romances,  four  dramas, 
three  comedies,  and  one  collection  of  songs  and  fugitive 
poetry.  In  his  own  estimation,  all  the  publishers  of  Paris 
were  certain  to  compete  for  this  literary  stock.  He  already 
fancied  himself  famous,  rich,  courted,  influential.  Some  of 
us,  perhaps,  have  been  ourselves  attacked  by  the  same  form 
of  hallucination.  He  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  reality. 
Nobody  would  have  anything  to  say  to  his  wares. 

Leaving  his  hdtel,  therefore,  he  hired  an  eighth-story 
chamber  in  the  Rue  des  Gres,  and  wrote  to  his  uncle  Gibou- 
lard.  He  sold  his  books,  resolving  to  live  on  bread  with  the 
produce  until  his  uncle's  answer  should  arrive.  Every  morn- 
ing he  bought  a  two-sou  roll  of  the  nearest  bakeress,  Madame 
Fridolin,  a  very  pretty  and  pleasing  young  widow,  more 
delicate,  but  not  less  fascinating,  than  Raffael's  Italian 
bakeress,  the  famous  Fornarina.  Every  evening  he  made 
the  same  purchase  for  his  diuner.  The  lovely  lady  seemed 
to  guess  his  position,  and  perhaps  even  to  feel  some  sympa- 
thy for  it.  With  her  own  fair  hands  she  slowly  selected  his 
roll,  always  choosing  the  whitest  and  especially  the  biggest. 
On  no  account  would  he  have  bought  bread  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  old  Giboulard  failed  to  give  the  slightest  sign 
of  life.  Consequently,  for  the  eleventh  time,  Berluron  called 
on  Daddy  Brulot,  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Montparnasse, 
to  propose  the  performance  of  one  of  his  dramas. 

"You  here  again!"  cried  Daddy  Brulot.  "Sarpe/eu/  my 
boy,  if  you  have  half  as  much  talent  as  you  have  persistence, 
you  ought  to  succeed  to  your  heart's  content.  But  you  are 
in  luck  to-day.  I  have  no  rehearsal.  Sit  down  there,  and 
read  a  bit  of  your  little  affair." 

Berluron  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice.  He  unrolled  his 
manuscript  and  began.  Brulot  settled  himself  comfortably 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  the  air  of  a  man  resigned  to  his  fate. 


At  first  he  shut  his  eyes,  seemingly  oppressed  with  drowsi- 
ness ;  then  he  opened  one  eye  ;  then  the  other,  attentively 
examining  the  young  reader  in  front  of  him.  "Ha  !  hum  !  " 
he  muttered  to  himself;  "a  strapping  fellow!  well  built! 
sufficient  muscle  1  striking  features  !  sarcastic  sneer  !  sepul- 
chral tones  ! — he's  the  very  thing  ;  he  will  play  my  troisiemes 
roles  like  a  fallen  angel.  My  lad,"  he  said,  interrupting, 
"your  drama  is  simply  idiotic.  It  is  as  full  of  hisses  as  it 
can  stick.  Take  my  advice.  Give  up  authorship,  and  turn 
to  acting." 

"  I  fancied,  nevertheless,  that  my  piece" 

"  Listen  an  instant.  Last  night,  in  the  grand  duel  of  the 
'  Freres  Corses,'  my  troisieme  rdle  met  with  an  accident 
which  has  laid  him  up.     Will  you  take  his  place  ?  " 

"  Impossible.     I  have  never  set  foot  on  the  boards." 

"  Never  mind  that.  I  am  sure  you  will  suit.  I  will  put 
'  La  Tour  de  Nesle' on  the  bills  for  tomorrow.  You  shall 
play  Orsini  and  Landry." 

"  Two  parts  in  the  same  piece  ! " 

"I  haven't  a  company  like  the  Come"die-Francaise.  Be- 
sides, it  is  your  interest  to  try  them  both.  If  you  fail  in  the 
first,  you  will  make  up  for  it  in  the  second.  Here  is  the  book. 
Come  to  rehearsal  to-morrow  morning.     Good-bye." 

Berluron's  double  debut  was  a  complete  success.  Daddy 
Brulot  was  so  enchanted  with  it  that  he  made  him  sign  on 
the  spot  an  engagement  for  a  year  at  thirty-five  francs  per 
month,  with  ten  sous  for  extras.  It  was  not  exactly  opu- 
lence;  but  in  1847,  with  that  salary,  great  economy,  an  op- 
portunist stomach,  and  extras,  a  young  man  could  still  escape 
being  starved  to  death  by  cold  and  hunger. 

Berluron's  second  debut  was  in  "  Celina,  ou  l'Enfant  du 
Mystere,"  in  which  he  played  both  the  traitor  Truguelin  and 
the  gendarme  sent  to  arrest  the  said  traitor.  Clad  in  Tru- 
guelin's  shabby  and  tattered  costume,  he  exclaimed,  staring 
hard  at  the  left  wing  :  "  Heavens  !  I  perceive,  far  off  in  the 
distance,  a  gendarme,  advancing  in  this  direction.  There  is 
danger  in  the  wind.  It  is  time  to  fly  "  And  he  fled  ac- 
cordingly, rushing  off  by  the  right  wing.  Then  the  orchestra 
set  up  a  vigorous  tremolo,  giving  him  time  to  run  across  the 
stage  behind  the  scenes,  and,  while  doing  so,  to  pull  off  the 
ragged  smock-frock  under  which  he  wore  the  gendarme's 
costume.  Then  he  entered  majestically  from  the  left,  sword 
in  hand,  saying  :  "  At  last,  thank  heaven,  I  have  arrested  the 
culprit." 

Henceforth,  his  theatrical  career  was  clear  before  him. 
He  felt  that  villainy  and  treachery  were  his  destiny.  Un- 
natural sons,  pitiless  usurers,  philosophical  murderers,  jeal- 
ous lovers,  cynical  executioners,  cruel  husbands,  were  the 
personages  with  whom  he  was  to  be  identified.  Poor  Ber- 
luron !  Kind-hearted  and  honest,  he  was  forced  by  fate  to 
spend  his  time  in  outraging  morality,  transgressing  the  laws, 
bearing  false-witness,  and  the  like  satanic  occupations, 
throughout  six  acts  and  twenty-one  tableaux,  preceded  by 
a  prologue  and  followed  by  an  epilogue,  written  in  fantastic 
language,  composed  of  outrageous  adjectives  and  incoherent 
metaphors,  all  for  thirty-five  francs  per  month  and  ten  sous 
for  extras. 

In  other  respects  Daddy  Brulot  did  his  duty  by  his  young 
recruit.  Every  evening  he  attended  in  the  wings  to  give  val- 
uable hints  as  to  diction  and  manner,  to  calm  down  supera- 
bundant energy  or  to  stimulate  the  weaker  points  in  his  act- 
ing, to  temper  exa.gerated  expression  or  to  give  the  spur  to 
flagging  moments.  Thanks  to  these  judicious  counsels, 
Berluron  soon  became  the  star  of  the  Theatre  Montparnasse, 
the  favorite  of  the  public — though  in  a  peculiar  way.  He 
performed  his  villainous  parts  with  such  truthful  conviction 
as  to  call  forth  the  groans  and  execrations  of  the  whole 
house.  Every  one  of  his  phrases  was  received  with  polite 
remarks,  such  as  "  Oh,  the  wretch  !  The  scamp  !  The 
abominal  rascal  !"  which  concert  of  invectives  went  on  cres- 
cendo, until  the  persecuted  victim,  the  innocent  and  interest- 
ing orphan  girl,  was  reinstated  in  her  legal  and  social  rights, 
and  the  detestable  author  of  all  her  sorrows  received  just 
retribution,  amid  a  shower  of  half-eaten  apples,  orange-peel, 
walnuts,  and  sausage-ends. 

"What  talent!"  complacently  murmured  Daddy  Brulot. 
"  Decidedly,  in  engaging  him,  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  more  skillfully  ignoble,  more  artistically 
repulsive.  The  public  are  so  fond  of  him  that  they  can  not 
bear  the  sight  of  him." 

Uncle  Giboulard  remained  more  deaf  and  dumb  than  ever. 
Berluron  had  to  perform  miracles  of  economy  and  absti- 
nence, in  order  to  make  two  ends  meet.  His  daily  meals  in- 
variably consisted  of  the  penny  roll  which  he  continued  to 
buy  of  his  Fornarina,  now  more  handsome  and  gracious  than 
ever.  Note  that  this  was  at  the  beginning  of  February,  1848. 
With  such  brilliant  success,  Berluron  naturally  thought  that 
he  might  ask  for  a  slight  increase  of  salary.  He  broached 
the  subject  to  the  rigisseur,  the  stage  manager,  an  old  car- 
bonaro,  who  confidently  replied  :  "  My  good  fellow,  I  know 
you  are  not  a  traitor  o^"ihe  stage,  and  I  therefore  inform  you 
that  in  less  than  a  month  our  theatre  will  be  closed.  Elect- 
oral reform  is  in  the  wind.  A  political  hurricane  is  brewing. 
If  you  have  money  in  the  funds,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
" sell  out,  my  boy.     It  is  not  a  bit  too  soon." 

The  carbonaro,  being  in  the  secret,  turned  out  a  true 
prophet.  A  few  days  afterward  the  streets  of  Paris  were 
broken  up  with  barricades,  and  on  the  door  of  Brulot's  thea- 
tre was  posted  a  notice  :  "  Relache,  pour  cause  de  Revolu- 
tion." 


At  such  an  unpromising  and  gloomy  time  Berluron's  finan- 
cial position  was  this  :  instead  of  having  money  in  the  funds, 
he  owed  two  quarters'  rent  of  his  chamber,  twenty  francs  to 
his  tailor,  twelve  francs  to  his  bootmaker,  and  three  francs  to 
his  washerwoman.  In  coin,  he  possessed  a  ten-sou  bit.  He 
was  entering  the  house  in  the  Rue  des  Gr^s,  "  alone,  un- 
friended, melancholy,  slow,"  on  tip-toe,  to  escape  his  porter- 
ess's  (Madame  Camouflet)  angry  looks  and  pungent  obser- 
vations ;  but  her  sharp  eyes  perceived  his  stealthy  transit. 
"  Mossieu  !"  she  screamed,  "here's  a  letter  for  you,  from 

B .     'Tis  twenty  sous,"  she  added,  holding  out  her  hand; 

"  one  franc." 

That  was  then  the  cost  of  a  letter  from  B ,  for  we  had 

not  yet  achieved  postage-stamps,  still  less  post-cards  and 
electric  telegraphs. 

Berluron,  after  inspecting  the  letter,  returned  it  to  her  with 
a  deep  sigh. 

"  Mossieu  does  not  take  his  letter  ? "  the  old  woman  sharp- 
ly inquired. 
"  Not  now ;  by  and  by,"  he  sadly  answered. 
"What  does  he  do  with  all  his  money?"  muttered  Mother 
Camouflet,  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned,  while  she  replaced 
the  letter  in  the  frame  of  her  looking-glass.  "  Sure  enough, 
them  artisses  are  a  rum  lot,  every  one  of  them.  But  a  fellow 
like  him,  who  gives  his  porteress  two  francs  for  her  Urennes 
— a  shabby  two  francs — is  capable  of  any  wickedness." 

Berluron  passed  a  sleepless  night,  pacing  up  and  down  his 
chamber  like  a  lion  in  his  cage.  "  This  letter,"  he  growled, 
"  has  come  to  save  me  from  ruin  !  My  uncle,  touched  by  my 
theatrical  fame,  has  rewarded  me  with  a  handsome  remit- 
tance ;  and  now,  for  the  want  of  twenty  sous,  I  can  not  get  it 
out  of  that  old  wretch's  claws  !  Stupid  postoffice !  venal  ad- 
ministration !     I  understand  now  why  revolutions  happen." 

Early  next  morning,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  descended 
the  eight  flights  of  stairs  which  led  to  the  street.  All  his 
salable  articles  were  in  pawn,  and  the  tickets  sold.  Madame 
Camouflet  was  sweeping  the  gutter.  "  Will  mossieu  take  his 
letter  ?  "  she  asked,  with  a  grin.  Berluron  hurried  past  with- 
out replying,  and  went  straight  to  Madame  Fridolin's  for  his 
daily  roll. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  aston- 
ished eyes;  "are  you  ill,  Monsieur  Berluron?  You  work  too 
hard,"  she  added,  giving  the  change  for  his  ten-sou  piece. 
"  You  must  take  more  care  of  yourself." 

"It  is  nothing — nothing,"  stammered  Berluron;  "the  fresh 
air  will  soon  set  me  right."  He  pocketed  his  change  and 
made  his  bow.  After  eating  his  bread  in  the  Luxembourg 
Garden,  he  started  in  search  of  a  friend  and  a  franc.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  he  had  wandered  over  half  Paris,  with- 
out finding  either  the  one  or  the  other.  At  last,  in  the  Rue 
de  Faubourg  Montmartre,  at  what  is  aptly  called  le  cat  re/our 
des  icrases,  the  "knock  'em  down  and  run  over  'em"  crossing, 
he  was  hailed  by  a  familiar  voice. 
"  You,  Antonin!"  hesaid.  "What  are  you  doing  in  Paris?" 
"  Well,  I  ought  to  be  studying  law ;  but  as  Nature  has 
gifted  me  with  a  lovely  tenor  voice,  I  have  thrown  up  the 
Code  for  the  Solfeggio,  with  the  intention  of  shining  at  the 
opera." 

"  But  what  does  your  father  say  to  that  ?  " 
"  Mon  plre,  tu  m'as  du  maudire  !"  he  sang,  regardless  of 
the  passing  crowd.     "  Papa  has  cruelly  drawn  both  his  heart- 
strings and  his  purse-strings  as  tight  as  he  can." 
"  Exactly  like  my  uncle." 

"  But  I  am  coming  out  soon  in  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  How  he 
will  open  his  eyes  when  he  hears  of  my  success  !" 

"In  that  case,"  said  Berluron,  in  winning  tones,  "could 
you  lend  me  twenty  sous?" 

"Quite  impossible,  my  dear  fellow.  '  Out,  I  'or  riest 
qu'une  cnitnere,'  "  again  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  "  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  for  forty  or  fifty*  francs,  but  it  seems 
that  I  am  done.  Give  me  your  address  all  the  same,  I  will 
send  you  a  stall  for  the  night  of  my  debut" 

Berluron,  completely  upset,  continued  his  wanderings 
without  knowing  whither  he  went.  Night'a;l  foui.d  him  in 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  A  poor  woman,  with  baby  in  arms, 
asked  him  for  charity.  He  smiled  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  his 
bestowing  alms  ;  it  was  what  is  called  the  iiony  of  circum- 
stances. Nevertheless,  he  drew  a  sou  from  his  pocket  and 
put  it  into  the  mendicant's  hand.  When  about  to  turn  up 
the  Rue  Saint-Antoine,  he  heard  the  same  woman  calling 
after  him  :  "  Monsieur  !   monsieur  1 " 

"But  I  have  just  given  you  something — what  I  could,"  he 
said. 
"  Yes  ;  but  you  have  no  doubt  made  a  mistake  ! " 
"  How  so  ? " 

"  You  have  given  me.  a  two-franc  piece." 
"That  is  materially  impossible." 

"  It  must  be  as  I  tell  you,  for  I  have  taken  nothing  all  day 
long.    You  were  the  first  to  handsel  me." 

Berluron  could  not  help  admiring  the  poor  woman's  inborn 
honesty.  Her  conduct  was  even  noble — worthy  of  all  praise. 
In  the  warmth  of  his  appreciation,  he  kissed  the  baby  and 
emptied  into  her  hand  all  the  remaining  sous. 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  monsieur,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Thank 
you  much.     May  it  bring  you  luck  !" 

He  was  running  off  in  the  direction  of  his  lodging,  when  a 
sudden  scruple  arrested  him.  "  Where  could  it  come  from, 
this  two-franc  piece  ?  Ah,  1  have  it  now  !  The  Fornarina 
in  giving  me  change,  must  have  accidental]  this 

two-franc  piece  together  with  the  coppti  '.at 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


case  I  can  not  do  otherwise  than  return  it.  But  then,  my 
letter  !  Yet  it  must  be.  It  is  not  to  be  helped.  There  is  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  A  beggar-woman  shall  not  beat  me  in 
honesty." 

When  he  entered  the  Fornarina's  shop  she  blushed  ce- 
lestial rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue  ; "  but  he  was  too  full  of 
his  own  affairs  and  troubles  to  notice  her  flattering  emotion. 
"  Madame,  I  have  come,"  he  said,  "  to  return  a  two-franc 
piece  you  gave  me  by  mistake." 

"  I  really  can  not  take  that  money,"  she  answered,  with  an 
effort  to  appear  quite  calm. 

"  But  it  belongs  to  you,  nevertheless." 

"No,  it  does  not ;  1 — I  think  not,"  she  stammered,  blush- 
ing still  more  deeply.  "  I  have  just  counted  up  my  cash,  and 
the  amount  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is  you  who  have  made 
the  mistake." 

"  I  ?  No.  I  am  certain  I  am  right."  But  he  began  to 
conceive  a  slight  suspicion  of  the  fair  Fornarina's  kindly 
motive.  So  he  ran  off  at  once  to  his  porteress's  lodge.  "My 
letter,  if  you  please,"  he  said,  majestically  tossing  the  two- 
franc  piece  on  the  table. 

"  There  are  three  letters  for  you  now,"  said  Madame  Ca- 
mouflet ;  "  three !" — Berluron  turned  pale  at  the  thought  that 
his  two  francs  would  now  be  insufficient — "  but  two  ol  them 
are  Paris  letters."    Berluron  breathed  again. 

He  opened  the  letter  from  B ,  and  read  : 

"  My  Dear  Berluron  :  Your  Uncle  Giboulard  is  dead.  He  has  not 
altered  the  will  which  he  made  in  your  favor  while  you  were  residing 
with  him.  Everything  comes  to  you.  Accept  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions. Ever  yours,  CRISTOL." 

Berluron  fell  fainting  in  Madame  Camouflet's  arms ;  but 
her  vinegar  voice  soon  brought  him  to.  With  returning  con- 
sciousness he  began  singing  and  dancing,  forcing  the  old 
woman  to  waltz  around  her  little  room.  "  Let  me  alone," 
she  gasped  and  panted.  "  Do  !  Don't !  Are  you  seized 
with  an  attack  of  monomental  alienation?" 

"  Oh,  Madame  Camoufiet,  just  one  round  more  !  I  am 
rich  ;  very,  very  rich.  I  have  come  into  twenty  thousand 
francs  a  year." 

Madame  Camoufiet  felt  remorse  when  she  remembered  her 
past  unkindnesses.  She  handed  him  the  second  letter  with 
an  attempted  smile,  which,  for  want  of  practice,  brought  on 
an  awful  squint.    The  second  epistle  ran  thus  : 

"  My  Dear  Pays :  I  have  received  some  unexpected  cash.  You  can 
have  your  twenty  sous;  forty,  if  you  tike.  Your  affectionate  fellow- 
countryman,  Antonin." 

"  It  never  rains,  but  it  pours,"  said  Berluron. 

"  What,  another  legacy,  mossieu  ? " 

"  1  say,  Madame  Camoufiet,  do  you  know  anything  about 
the  bakeress  just  around  the  corner  ?" 

"  Madame  Fridolin  ?  I  should  think  so.  I  have  dandled 
her  as  a  baby  in  my  arms — that  darling  creetur  ! — well-con- 
ducted, steady,  not  a  bit  stingy  with  her  Uremics,  always 
civil  and  polite.     She  ! — she's  a  pearl  of  a  woman." 

"Ah,  really?  A  perfect  paragon?  A  female  phenom- 
enon ? " 

"  No,  mossieu  ;  not  so  bad  as  that.  I  once  saw  a  phenom- 
eny ;  'twas  a  pig  with  two  heads.     She  isn't  a  phenomeny." 

"  Thank  you  ;  thank  you,"  he  said  ;  adding,  as  he  ran  up- 
stairs to  his  room,  "  if  Madame  Camoufiet  can  give  her  a 
good  word,  she  must  be  something  out  of  the  common  way." 

Still  out  of  breath,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  : 

"Madame — 1  have  guessed  the  truth,  and  the  delicacy  of  your  action 
has  deeply  moved  me.  Your  kind  offering  has  proved  a  lucky  omen. 
1  have  since  become  rich — but  not  yet  happy  ;  nor  can  I  be  so,  unless 
you  will  consent  to  share  the  bettered  fortunes  of 

"  Your  grateful  servant,  Lucien  Berluron." 

After  this  epistolary  achievement,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
bed  and  indulged  in  golden  dreams  of  the  future.  He  was 
recalled  to  realities  by  a  voice  outside  his  door  singing, 
liAsile  hiriditaire  I  "  It  was  Antonin,  who,  on  being  shown 
Cristol's  letter,  emitted  as  near  an  approach  to  a  chest  C  as 
he  could  command. 

"And  now,"  said  Berluron, "  instead  of  lending  me  twenty 
sous,  please  render  me  a  still  more  important  service.  Take 
this  letter  to  Madame  Fridolin,  the  baKeress  round  the  cor- 
ner, deliver  it  into  her  own  hands,  and  say  that  you  will  wait 
for  an  answer." 

"  I  obey  you,  Nabob.  I  fly  thither,  Crcesus."  And  he 
darted  down-stairs,  bumming, "  Je  n'ypuis  rien  comprendre." 

To  beguile  the  moments  of  suspense,  Berluron  opened  let- 
ter the  third.  It  came  from  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  Theatre, 
whose  manager  offered  him  a  splendid  engagement  for  three 
years.  "Done  !"  he  exclamed  in  melodramatic  vein.  "Ac- 
cepted! Adieu,  Montparnasse !  cradle  of  my  artistic  infan- 
cy !  Adieu,  Brulot  1  my  noble  and  respected  mentor,  adieu  ! 
It  is  now  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world,  that  will 
crown  me  with  glory  and  load  me  with  execrations." 

His  declamation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
adolescent  tenor,  warbling,  " '  Plus  blan — anche  que  la  bla — 
an  cht  herm — i — i — ne!  Happy  mortal  !  "  he  continued, 
winking  one  eye.  "After  opening  your  letter,  she  uttered  a 
pretty  little  cry  in  E  flat,  and  then,  with  trembling  voice  and 
a  charming  smile,  declared  her  will  that  Monsieur  Berluron 
should  come  and  fetch  the  answer  himself." 

Our  traitor  was  soon  the  happiest  troisiime  role  on  earth, 
for  fair  Fornarina  speedily  became  Madame  Lucien  Berlu- 
ron, and  Antonin  could  sing,  quite  apropos,  "  La  Boulangcre 
adts  Ecus  I" 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Archibald  Forbes,  says  the  Tribune,  the  well-known  war 
correspondent  of  the  London  News,  made  a  flying  trip 
through  the  United  States  on  his  way  home  from  a  lecturing 
tour  in  Australia — arriving  in  San  Francisco  on  the  eighth 
of  August,  and  sailing  from  New  York  (or  Liverpool  on  Sat- 
urday last,  only  ten  days  later.  Mr.  Forbes  is  in  greatly  better 
health  than  when  he  left  the  United  States,  but  is  disappoint- 
ing his  friends  here  by  talking  now  of  an  ultimate  settlement, 
not  in  this  country,  but  in  Australia,  where  he  thinks  the  in- 
ducements greater. 

The  art  of  forging  pictures,  of  which  there  have  been  some 

choice  specimens  in  America,  used  to  be  confined  to  "  old 

masters."    Laterly  it  is  practiced  on  the  young  ones.    Alma 

Tadema  has  just  written  to  the  Munich  International  Art 

E:-±;birion,  expressing   surprise    at   seeing  two   pieces   an- 

..  ai  his,  which  he  had  never  heard  of;  and  recently 

:'orgeries  on  Beraud,  the  genre  painter,  were  dis- 

and  Dumas  was  taken  in  by  a  Corot  forged  by 

iebert 


A  Handful  of  Lyrics. 
EPICS  AND  LYRICS. 

I  would  be  the  Lyric, 

Ever  on  the  Up, 
Rather  than  the  Epic 

Memory  lets  slip  ! 
I  would  be  the  diamond 

At  my  lady's  ear, 
Rather  than  the  June-rose 

Worn  but  once  a  year. 

MYRTILLA. 
In  the  manner  of  A.  D.  1700. 

This  is  the  difference,  neither  more  or  less, 
Between  Medusa's  and  Myrtilla's  face  : 

The  former  slays  us  with  its  awfulness, 
The  latter  with  its  grace. 

ON   HER   BLUSHING. 

Now  the  red  rose  wins  upon  her  cheek ; 

Now  white  with  crimson  closes 
In  desperate  struggle — so  to  speak, 
A  War  ol  Roses. 

INTAGLIOS. 
By  the  chance  turning  of  a  spade 
In  Roman  earth,   to  view  are  laid 
Bits  of  carnelian,  bronze,  and  gold, 
Laboriously  carved  of  old — 
Sleek  Bacchus,  with  his  leaves  and  grapes ; 
Bow-bending  Centaurs  ;   Gorgon  shapes  ; 
Pallas  Athene  helmeted ; 
Some  grim,  forgotten  emperor's  head — 
This  one,  most  precious  for  its  make  ; 
That  other,  for  the  metal's  sake. 

A  touch — and  lo  !  are  brought  to  light 
Fancies  long  buried  out  of  sight 
In  hearts  of  poets — bits  of  rhyme 
Fashioned  in  some  forgotten  time 
And  thrown  aside,  but,  found  to-day, 
Have  each  a  value  in  its  way — 
This,  for  the  skill  with  which  'tis  wrought, 
That,  for  the  pathos  of  its  thought. 

— Tlwmas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


Kate 

When  languid  cattle  low,  and  all 

The  land  is  dim  with  cvenfall, 

1  know  my  Kate  is  waiting  me 

Expectantly — expectantly. 

When  chirping  crickets  faintly  cry, 
And  pale  stars  blossom  in  the  sky, 
And  twilight  gloom  has  dimmed  the  bloom, 
And  blurred  the  butterfly — 

When  locust-blossoms  fleck  the  walk, 
And  up  the  tiger-lily-stalk 
The  glowworm  crawls,  and  clings,  and  falls, 
And  glimmers  down  the  garden  walls — 

When  buzzing  things,  with  double  wings 
Of  crisp  and  raspish  flutterings, 
Go  buzzing  by  so  very  nigh 

One  thinks  of  fangs  and  stings — 

Oh,  then,  within,  is  still  the  din 
Of  crib  she  rocks  the  baby  in, 
And  at  the  gate  the  latch's  weight 
Is  lifted—  and  the  lips  of  Kate ! 

— James    Whitcomb  Riley  in  Life. 


Tlie  Rochester  Robin. 

A  Rochester  robin  has  built  its  nest  on  the  main  frame  of  an  engine  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  engine  runs  daily  between  Rochester  and 
De  Witt,  but  the  bird  occupies  the  nest. 

A  Rochester  robin  alighted  one  day 

On  a  bar  or  a  brace  of  the  wonderful  thing 

That  mills  the  swift  miles  like  grain  in  its  way, 
And  flies  like  a  bird,  though  it  never  takes  wing. 

And  the  Rochester  robin  said  to  herself : 
"  What  a  place  for  a  nest,  so  strong  and  so  warm, 
As  neat  as  a  pin  and  as  shiny  as  delf. 

Up  out  of  the  danger,  in  out  of  the  storm." 

And  her  mate  by  the  roadside  struck  up  the  old  lay. 

He  sang  for  the  apple-tree  blossoms  to  dance, 
The  girlish  white  blossoms  in  pink  applique, 

More  fragrant  and  fair  than  the  lilies  of  France. 

The  heart  of  the  engine  was  cold  as  a  cave, 
The  lurnace-door  grim  as  the  grate  of  a  cell, 

And  dumb  as  the  church  under  Switzerland's  wave, 
Like  a  tulip  of  gold  the  glittering  bell. 

Then  the  stoker  swung  wide  the  furnace's  door, 
Stirred  up  the  dull  fire,  and  the  robins  just  said : 
"  Summer  weather  to-day  !"     Then  rumble  and  roar 

Played  the  water's  not  pulse  in  white  clouds  overhead. 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  rain,"  he  sang  to  his  mate, 
"  It  thunders  and  lightens,  but  work  right  along, 

The  house  but  half  done,  and  the  season  so  late 

How  cloudy  it  grows  1 "    So  he  kept  up  the  song. 

And  the  twain  fell  to  work,  bore  timbers  of  straw, 
And  fibres  of  wool  caught  on  thistle  and  thorn'. 

And  wrought  them  all  in  Dy  the  Lord's  "higher  law," 
With  threads  of  the  laces  some  maiden  had  worn.' 

Then  clang!  swung  the  bell  and  the  warble  was  hushed, 
And  the  crazy  sparks  flew  as  if  the  storm  tore 
The  small  constellations  aside  and  asunder, 
While  the  engine  along  the  steel  parallels  rushed. 

The  birds  watched  it  all  with  innocent  wonder 

"  Who  ever  saw  stars  in  the  daytime  belore  !  " 

Then  she  cried,  and  he  said:   "The  gale  is  so  strong 
I  think  the  whole  world  must  be  blowing  away  1 " 

She,  trusting,  replied:  "Can  not  last  very  long," 
And  kept  on  with  her  work,  far  sweeter  than  play. 

To  and  fro,  far  and  near,  their  fiery  world  went, 

The  cup  of  their  loves  brimming  over  with  life, 
And  the  engineer  stood  at  his  window  intent 

And  watched  the  steel  rails,  the  red-breast  and  wife, 
And  declared,  by  bis  engine  and  honor,  he  would 
Be  the  death  ot  the  man,  big  or  little,  who  should 
In  the  height  or  the  depth  01  his  gracelessness  dare 
"  To  meddle  or  make  '  with  his  pais.njjers  there. 

Ah,  brave  guests  of  the  foot-board,  ticketed  through 
All  weathers  and  times  till  the  end  of  the  run, 

The  Lord  of  the  sparrows,  who  is  caring  for  you 
And  the  Lord  of  all  realms  forever  are  One. 

— Ben/.  F.  Taylor. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Oscar  Wilde  threatens  to  publish  a  new  volume  of  poems 
before  Christmas. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  are  entertaining 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlbert  prior  to  his  departure  for  Hamburg. 

John  Gould,  the  father  of  Jay,  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Roxbury.  Jay  was  known  at  school  as  a  "  bawl 
baby." 

Francis  Goodlake's  name  has  vanished  from  the  imprint 
of  the  London  Times.  Mr.  Goodlake  has  been  the  respon- 
sible printer  of  that  journal  for  many  years. 

Monsieur  Victor  Hugo  has  run  foul  of  the  majesty  of  the 
law.  His  name  is  posted  among  the  delinquent  tax-payers 
of  Jersey  for  non-payment  of  taxes  on  two  dogs. 

A  recent  cable  dispatch  announces  that  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie, 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  Louville,  attended  '.he  Thdatre 
Fran^ais  in  Paris.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  and  looked 
charming. 

Monsignor  Capel  (he  requests  that  his  name  be  pro- 
nounced Cay-ple,  and  not  Capelle)  expresses  to  a  reporter  a 
wish  to  have  been  born  a  Jew,  and  then  to  have  become  a 
Christian. 

Mr.  Sam  Ward  is  writing  his  memoirs  in  the  retirement  of 
Piccadilly,  London,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  dearest 
friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlbert,  who  has  recently  shuffled  off 
the  editorial  coil  of  the  World. 

Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale,  the  London  beauty,  daughter  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea,  and  widow  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale, is  to  be  married  to  Luke  White,  a  young  Irish  officer  of 
the  Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Annaly. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Queen's  journey  remind  Lon- 
don Truth  of  the  precautions  taken  to  procure  privacy  for 
the  Sultan's  daughter  in  "  Aladdin,"  as  she  passed  through 
the  streets  of  Bagdad  on  her  way  to  the  bath. 

The  Boston  Globe  denies  with  some  warmth  the  intimation 
that  Sarah  Bernhardt  wears  pasted  in  the  crown  of  her  Sun- 
day bonnet  this  old  quotation  from  Marguerite  de  Valois  : 
"  We  shall  all  be  perfectly  virtuous  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  flesh  on  our  bones." 

According  to  an  Italian  newspaper,  the  Punt^olo,  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Rome  shot  himself 
the  other  day  in  a  fit  of  despair.  He  had  broken  a  teacup 
belonging  to  a  set  much  prized  by  Lady  Paget,  and,  with 
Italian  impetuosity,  died  to  avoid  a  scolding. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  noted  for  giving  curious  pres- 
ents. Some  time  ago  he  gave  the  Princess  of  Wales  a  sandy 
bull-dog,  anathematized  by  every  shepherd  who  has  ever  seen 
him,  and  he  once  sent  a  young  bride  as  a  wedding  present  a 
set  of  four  silver  salt-cellars  in  the  shape  of  cradles,  with  pap- 
spoons  to  accompany  them. 

While  staying  at  Franzensbad  the  young  Queen  of  Spain 
every  morning  used  to  walk  to  the  pump-room  and  take  the 
water.  The  stout  Duchesse  de  Medina  had  some  trouble  to 
keep  up  with  her  royal  mistress,  who  used  to  walk  briskly 
along,  habited  in  a  very  simple  gray  batiste  dress,  and  with 
a  black  straw  hat  on  her  fair  head.  On  returning  from  her 
early  walk  the  Queen  never  failed  to  go  into  the  pastry  cook's, 
buy  some  cakes,  and  carry  them  home  in  a  little  paper-bag 
to  her  children. 

No  English  fortunes  have  ever  been  accumulated  by  in- 
dividuals in  England  equal  to  those  of  Stewart  and  Vander- 
bilt.  The  largest  personality  was  that  of  Mr.  Brassey,  the 
great  railroad  contractor,  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
next  largest  was  that  ol  Mr.  Morrison,  dry  goods,  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  with  real  estate  equal  to  some  three  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  dollars  more.  The  Duke  of 
Westminster's  realty  can  fall  little  short  of  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  but  his  father  only  left  four  millions  person- 
alty, and  this  included  a  famous  collection  of  pictures. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Admiral  Per- 
sano,  relates  the  following  :  "  Many  years  ago  he  was  in 
command  of  a  vessel  which  was  conveying  the  then  Queen 
of  Sardinia  from  Geneva  to  Spezzia.  The  ship  ran  aground. 
Cavour  never  employed  him  again.  Persano  inquired  why, 
when  Cavour  told  him  that,  although  he  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  there  was  anything  really  in  luck  and  ill  luck,  yet 
there  might  be,  and  that  therefore  he  never  employed  a  man 
who  had  been  unlucky,  as  he  objected  to  throw  away  one 
single  chance.  Alter  Cavour's  death  Persano  was  given  the 
command  of  the  Italian  fleet,  which  was  at  once  defeated  by 
the  Austrians  at  Lissa." 

Wall  Street,  says  "  Brunswick "  in  the  Boston  Gazette, 
has  had  many  failures,  but  none  which  have  excited  more 
widespread  sympathy  than  that  of  E.  C.  Stedman  &  Co. 
Mr.  Stedman  has  been  in  Wall  Street  for  twenty  years,  and 
the  bulls  and  bears  were  pleased  with  the  reputation  his 
literary  fame  reflected  on  a  business  not  rich  in  men  of  let- 
ters. Some  five  years  ago  he  took  his  son,  Frederick  S.  Sted- 
man, now  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  into  the  business 
with  him,  and  made  him  a  partner.  Young  Stedman  showed 
unusual  ability  as  a  broker,  but  his  ambition  overleaped  it- 
self, and  in  his  desire  to  make  fame  and  fortune  he  got  into 
difficulties,  the  result  of  which  was  the  failure  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Stedman  Sr.  was  with  his  family  at  Newcastle,  N.  H., 
and  came  down  to  the  city  on  account  of  the  flurry  in  the 
street ;  and  was  just  about  to  go  back,  satisfied  that  he  was 
safe,  when  Cecil,  Ward  &  Co.,  with  whom  he  had  business 
connections,  failed.  Then  the  truth  came  out,  and  he  saw 
that  his  son  had  been  speculating  unknown  to  him,  and  had 
lost  heavily.  So  he  at  once  made  an  assignment  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  It  shows  how  popular  Mr.  Stedman 
is,  and  how  thoroughly  trusted  and  respected,  for  in  a  few  mo- 
ments after  his  failure  was  announced,  he  was  offered  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  prominent  business  men  to 
continue  his  business.  He  declined,  however,  and  made 
the  assignment.  It  is  said  that  his  liabilities  amount  to  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  his  assignees  say  that  he  will 
pay  dollar  for  dollar.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stedman  will  probably  be- 
gin business  before  long  on  his  own  account. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INSANITY. 


By  One  who  has  Been  Insane. 


In  consequence  of  overwork,  excitement,  and  mental  anx- 
iety, my  nervous  system  had  become  almost  totally  pros- 
trated, and  I  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  lost  my  reason. 
Neither  my  friends  nor  myself  had  received  any  such  intima- 
tions as  led  us  to  apprehend  a  calamity  of  that  kind.  So  far 
as  we  knew,  there  had  never  been  any  insanity  among  my 
ancestors  or  relatives.  During  the  trial  of  Guiteau,  it  may 
be  remembered,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  extent  in- 
sanity might  be  regarded  as  hereditary.  A  distinction  with- 
out a  difference  was  drawn  between  inheriting  insanity  and 
inheriting  a  tendency  to  become  insane.  Few  persons,  per- 
haps, are  born  insane  ;  and  few  are  born  with  consumption. 
A  man  whose  ancestors  have  been  drunkards  is  not  born  an 
inebriate.  But  nobody  believes  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to 
tamper  with  intoxicating  liquors,  because,  in  all  probability, 
he  has  inherited  a  predisposition  to  drink.  And  if  one's 
ancestors  have  been  consumptives,  the  disease  that  affected 
their  lungs  would,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  more 
apt  to  affect  his  than  those  of  one  whose  ancestors  had  never 
had  consumption.  If  a  man  had  an  uncle,  or  an  aunt,  or  a 
brother,  who  had  suffered  from  that  disease,  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  was  "  in  the  blood."  And  so,  in  the  same 
way,  as  regards  insanity.  It  would  not  be  correct,  of  course, 
to  say  that  a  person  inherited  insanity  from  an  uncle  or  a 
brother.  But  the  fact  that  the  uncle  or  the  brother  had  been 
insane  would  show  that  the  disease  was  in  the  family — in  the 
blood — and  one,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  good  reason  to 
be  apprehensive  lest  he  himself  might  have  inherited  a  pre- 
disposition to  become  insane  from  the  same  source  whence 
his  relatives  had  derived  their  tendency. 

The  first  that  I  remember  of  my  attack  was  while  I  was 
riding  in  a  railroad  car.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  passen- 
gers in  the  forward  part  were  getting  up  amateur  theatricals. 
The  fact  that  this  did  not  surprise  me,  nor  appear  at  all  out 
of  place,  illustrates  one  curious  feature  of  insanity,  and  that 
is  its  close  similarity,  in  many  respects,  to  dreaming.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  strange  phantasmagoria  attendant  upon 
most  of  our  dreams  never  strikes  us  at  the  time  as  at  all  as- 
tonishing, illogical,  or  contradictory,  because  the  critical 
faculty  in  sleep  is  partially,  and  perhaps  wholly,  dormant. 
And  so  also  is  it  in  insanity.  And  as  a  sound  or  a  touch  will 
suggest  or  give  direction  to  an  ordinary  dream,  so  everything 
that  occurs  within  the  sight  or  hearing  of  an  insane  man 
affects  him  in  like  manner.  Also,  he  has  no  more  control 
over  his  words  and  actions,  when  the  insanity  is  complete, 
than  a  somnambulist.  And  when  a  patient  comes  to  himself, 
after  having  been  insane,  he  feels  as  though  he  had  been 
having  a  long,  and  sometimes  a  very  unpleasant,  dream. 
Some  of  my  delusions  were  of  a  frightful  character,  and  re- 
sembled a  nightmare  more  than  anything  else  ;  but  more 
often  they  were  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Of  course,  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  afterward  that  I  could  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  such  absurdities.  At  one  time  I  thought  that 
the  end  of  the  world  had  come,  and  that  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  at  hand.  This  was  somewhat  remarkable,  because 
I  had  not  for  years  been  a  believer  in  the  scriptural  prophe- 
cies relating  to  those  two  events.  Nor  had  I  any  faith  in  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  a  hell  of  fire  ;  yet,  in  imagination,  I 
visited  that  place  of  torment,  and  witnessed  the  tortures  of 
the  damned  —  without,  however,  getting  scorched  myself. 
Some  strange  conceits,  that  I  had  come  across  in  books,  oc- 
casionally suggested  material  for  my  mind  to  work  on.  I 
saw  men  whose  souls  I  believed  had  been  taken  from  their 
bodies,  leaving  behind  the  intelligent  personal  identity — an 
idea  suggested  by  a  character  described  in  Bulwer's 
"  Strange  Story."  Again,  I  thought  that  demons  occasionally 
reanimated  human  bodies  after  death  ;  and  this  fancy  I 
must  have  got  from  a  dramatic  work  by  Bishop  Coxe,  enti- 
tled "  Saul,"  in  which  the  evil  spirit  sent  to  trouble  that  un- 
fortunate monarch  reanimated  and  took  posession  of  the 
body  of  a  priest  whom  Saul  had  slain.  I  mention  these  in- 
stances as  serving  to  show  the  dream-like  character  of  in- 
sanity. 

I  was  confined  in  an  asylum,  and  during  the  first  part  of 
the  time  I  thought  I  was  unjustly  imprisoned,  I  knew  not 
why,  and  that  my  friends  were  not  tar  off,  doing  all  they 
could  to  liberate  me.  I  could  hear  them,  as  I  thought,  talk- 
ing to  me  from  some  place  not  far  distant.  Many  insane 
patients,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  while  they  and  I  were 
convalescing,  have  told  me  that  they  also  have  beard  similar 
voices,  and  been  deceived  much  in  the  same  way.  This  is 
called  "  false  hearing."  Since  my  recovery  I  have  had  sev- 
eral attacks  of  it,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  any 
delusion.  Sometimes,  after  a  day's  hard  work,  or  after  read- 
ing or  writing  too  long,  I  have  heard  voices  that  sounded  as 
though  they  were  out-doors,  or  in  an  adjoining  room,  or  in 
the  air.  I  have  experimented  with  them  for  the  purpose  ot 
finding  out,  if  possible,  how  the  brain  is  affected  to  produce 
them.  They  have  led  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  "  unconscious  cerebration "  going  on  in  every 
man's  brain  that  any  one  is  aware  of.  While  listening  to 
these  voices,  and  conscious  all  the  while  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  purely  imaginary,  1  have  heard  remarks  that  aston- 
shed  me  !  What  was  this  but  the  mind  surprising  itself  by 
its  own  communications  ?  I  have  heard  long  conversations 
at  such  limes,  and  when,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  I  have 
for  the  moment  treated  them  as  realities,  1  have  received 
replies  that  staggered  me  for  the  time  being,  and  almost  led 
me  to  believe  some  intelligent  being  was  talking  to  me. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  many  people 
who,  without  knowing  it,  have  been  victims  of  false  hearing, 
and  have  honestly  thought  they  were  hearing  the  voices  ot 
their  disembodied  friends,  while  in  fact  they  were  being  de- 
ceived by  an  unconscious  mental  action  going  on  in  a  disor- 
dered brain. 

Insanity  does  not  change  a  person's  character  so  much  as 
is  usually  believed.  A  distinguished  English  physician  has 
said  that,  if  there  be  anything  in  this  world  that  is  immuta- 
ble it  is  character.  We  meet  with  illustrations  of  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  almost  every  day.  "  Conversion  "  is  be- 
lieved, by  many  excellent  church-people,  to  work  a  complete 
change  for  the  better  in  a  man's  moral  nature.  But  has  any 
one  seen  a  mean,  close-fisted,  narrow-minded  man  become, 
n  consequence  of  conversion,  liberal  and  generous  f 


not ;  and  so  even  insanity  seldom  alters  a  man's  nature 
much.  For  instance,  the  insane  man  may  imagine  people 
are  plotting  to  kill  him  ;  he  fancies  he  hears  threats,  and 
thinks  he  sees  motions  to  carry  them  into  execution.  Now, 
if  he  be  naturally  a  timid  man,  and  a  non-combatant,  he  will 
run,  and  try  to  escape  ;  but  if  he  is  courageous  by  nature, 
and  inclined  to  fight,  he  will  act  just  as  he  would  were  all  the 
circumstances  really  just  as  his  disordered  imagination  pict- 
ures them.  Compare  the  number  of  murders  committed  by 
insane  men  with  those  committed  by  men  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcohol,  and  the  latter,  in  proportion,  will  be  found 
to  be  greatly  in  excess. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  sooner  trust  my  life  with  an  in- 
sane man  than  with  one  whose  brain  has  been  inflamed  by 
over-indulgence  in  the  liquors  sold  in  the  saloons  and  grog- 
shops. Before  a  person  becomes  insane  there  are  two 
symptoms  that  almost  invariably  manifest  themselves,  in- 
somnia and  constipation.  All  the  testimony  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  upon  the  subject  goes  to  show  this  ;  and  I 
have  made  very  extensive  inquiries.  There  has  never  been 
a  single  case  brought  to  my  notice,  where  the  patient's  mind 
was  much  drawn  to  any  one  subject,  that  it  did  not,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  prevent  his  sleeping,  and  always 
enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  those  about  him.  For  my 
own  part,  although  I  believed  Guiteau  to  be  a  "cranky" 
individual,  of  very  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  I  never 
thought  him  in  a  sufficiently  abnormal  condition  to  be  called 
insane,  and  principally  for  this  reason,  that  with  all  the  in- 
tensity of  his  purpose  to  shoot  President  Garfield,  notwith- 
standing the  "pressure"  he  alleged  that  he  felt  upon  his 
mind,  he  was  never  known  to  lose  a  night's  rest.  He  him- 
self said  that  he  always  slept  well.  Now,  an  insane  man,  in 
the  condition  which  Guiteau  wished  to  make  the  world  be- 
lieve he  was,  would  not  have  slept  well.  He  would  have 
been  up  and  down  in  his  room  all  night,  and  would  have 
been  a  nuisance  to  any  one  trying  to  sleep  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  Nor  did  Guiteau  suffer  from  constipation.  The 
absence  of  either  of  these  symptoms  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  occasion  distrust  as  to  his  insanity  ;  but  the  lack  of 
both,  to  my  mind  at  least,  furnished  conclusive  evidence  that 
he  was  a  responsible  man. 

The  "  cottage  system  "  has  been  spoken  of  as  one  means 
of  rendering  asylum-life  pleasanter.  But  although  that  sys- 
tem is  better  for  the  patients,  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient 
for  the  officers  ;  and,  as  these  latter  have  always  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  than  the  patients,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  cot- 
tage plan  will  ever  be  very  extensively  adopted.  It  is  much 
easier  to  manage  an  institution  where  everybody  and  every- 
thing are  in  one  large  building  than  where  they  are  scattered 
in  different  houses.  Nevertheless  if  patients  could  have  more 
of  out-door  life,  could  move  about  in  a  flower-garden  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  bask  in  the  sunshine,  more  than 
they  possibly  can  while  they  are  penned  up  in  wards,  they 
would  improve  mentally  and  physically  more  rapidly  than 
they  do.  I  do  not  know  <  any  more  depressing  influence 
within  the  range  of  the  possibilities  than  that  which  settles 
upon  one  who  has  recovered  his  senses  in  an  asylum,  and  is 
retained  there  until  he  recovers  his  health.  The  possibility 
of  recovering  one's  health,  surrounded  by  insane  people,  is 
what  I  have  always  doubted,  and  why  I  insisted  upon  leav- 
ing the  asylum  as  soon  as  I  did  ;  and  I  never  look  upon  such 
an  institution  without  a  heartfelt  pang  for  the  many  sad  and 
wretched  beings  I  know  it  must  contain ;  and  with  this 
comes  the  still  more  horrible  thought  that  there  may  possi 
bly  be  among  them  some  one,  who,  in  all  justice  and  right, 
should  be  as  free  as  I  myself. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  extravagance  in  Washington," 
remarks  a  correspondent ;  "  that  is,  New  York  or  even  Phil- 
adelphia extravagance.  Washington  is  a  city  of  small  in- 
comes, small  outgoes,  and  small  economies.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  very  funny.  There  is  my  friend  the  prosperous 
lawyer,  who  pays  a  hotel  news-stand  five  cents  a  day  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  all  the  morning  newspapers.  If  he 
takes  one  he  pays  the  news-man  another  nickel.  There  is 
my  friend,  whose  wife  always  secures  a  deduction  on  the 
medicine  she  buys  by  promising  to  return  the  bottle.  This 
lady  is  also  one  of  a  numbe'r  who  sell  their  old  dresses  and 
what  not  of  fixings  to  a  shrewd  old  colored  aunty,  in  a  smart 
red  and  yellow  bannana,  who  in  turn  sells  them  '  on  time ' 
to  well-to-do  servants.  A  prosperous  merchant,  whom  I 
know,  thinks  nothing  of  paying  his  own  fare  when  he  takes 
a  party  of  ladies  down-town  in  the  street-car,  and  letting 
each  of  his  fair  companions  do  the  same.  A  street-railway 
president,  so  they  say,  sometimes  utilizes  his  carriage-horses 
on  'the  line,'  and  the  president  of  a  steamboat  line  did,  and 
I  think  does,  save  his  board  by  riding  up  and  down  the  Po- 
tomac on  one  of  his  steamers.  This  is  a  town  where  the 
leaders  in  politics,  finance,  and  journalism  lunch  on  milk  and 
pie  in  a  dairy,  ride  in  three-cent  cars,  drink  five-cent  soda- 
water,  and  patronize  barbers  who  shave  for  ten  cents  J  where 
men  of  all  sorts  of  prosperity  dine  for  a  quarter,  and  refresh 
their  minds  in  the  evenings  at  the  hospitable  newspaper  cor- 
respondent's offices,  which  stand  open  from  sunset  almost  to 
sunrise." 

A  man  at  Long  Branch  recently  entered  a  restaurant,  and 
said:  "Have  you  any  clam-chowder?"  "  We  have,1' replied 
the  waiter.  "  Bring  me  a  plate."  A  plateful  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  he  set  to  work  with  great  gusto.  After  he  had 
taken  about  a  dozen  spoonfuls,  he  drew  a  pair  of  opera- 
glasses  from  his  pocket,  and  looked  intently  at  the  chowder 
for  some  lime.  Then  he  jumped  in  the  air,  and  shouted  : 
"Eureka!"  "What's  that?"  asked  the  proprietor.  "I've 
got  it ! "  yelled  the  diner.  "  Got  what  ? "  asked  the  restaura- 
teur. "A  clam!"  "Great  Scott!"  yelled  the  proprietor; 
"he's  got  the  clam  ! "  And  belore  the  diner  could  say  a  word, 
the  proprietor  picked  the  clam  up  in  a  pair  of  gold  pincers 
and  bore  it  triumphantly  to  the  kitchen,  threw  it  back  into  a 
huge  boiler  of  chowder,  and  said  :  "  Who  dealt  the  chowder 
to  that  dark-haired  man  over  there?"  "  I  did,"  said  the  as- 
sistant cook.  "  Then  you  are  discharged  for  dealing  out  the 
clam  that  we  use  for  flavoring  purposes." — Puck. 


William  Black,  having  been  written  to  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  "  Yolande,"  sent  the  following  reply : 
"They  say  the  author's  spelling  was  planned 
To  make  the  people  pronounce  Yolande ; 
And  who  could  think  'twould  be  found  handy 
A  refutation  of  the  fallacy  that  there  is  nothing  funny  in  To  use  the  cumbrous  form  Vol 

the  London  Punch  has  been  found  by  the  Norristown  He,-  w^ISS^^i^VIh, ? 

;v  ■      .l    /    .  .l  .  .l  *  -^       i_.  r        ■      ■     ^  Were  doubtless  welcome  quite  t 

.    aid,  in  the  fact  that  the  name  of  its  chief  artist  is  George  But  now  upon  us  it  has  dawn. 

I  trow  |  Louis  Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier.  'Twere  better  far  to  say  Yolande. 


How  a  Married  Woman  goes  to  Sleep. 

Instead  of  thinking  what  she  should  have  attended  to  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  she  thinks  of  it  afterward.  While  she 
is  revolving  these  matters  in  her  mind,  and  while  snugly 
tucked  up  in  bed,  the  old  man  is  scratching  his  legs  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  wondering  how  he  will  pay  the  next  month's 
rent.    Suddenly  she  exclaims  : 

"James,  did  you  lock  the  door?" 

"  Which  door?"  says  James. 

"  The  cellar  door,"  says  she. 

"  No,"  says  James. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  go  down  and  lock  it,  for  I  heard  some 
one  n  the  back-yard  last  night." 

Accordingly,  James  paddles  down  the  stairs  and  locks  the 
door.  About  the  time  James  returns,  and  is  going  to  bed, 
she  remarks  : 

"  Did  you  shut  the  stair-door?" 

"  No,"  says  James. 

"  Well,  if  it  is  not  shut,  the  cat  will  get  up  into  the  cham- 
ber." 

"  Let  her  come  up,  then,"  says  James,  ill-naturedly. 

"  My  goodness,  no  !"  returns  his  wife  ;  "she'd  suck  the 
baby's  breath." 

Then  James  paddles  down  stairs  again,  and  steps  on  a 
tack,  and  closes  the  stair-door,  and  curses  the  cat,  and  re- 
turns to  the  bedroom.  Just  as  he  begins  to  climb  into  his 
couch,  his  wife  observes  : 

"  I  forgot  to  bring  up  some  water.  Suppose  you  bring  up 
some  in  the  big  tin." 

And  so  James,  with  a  muttered  curse,  goes  down  into  the 
dark  kitchen,  and  falls  over  a  chair,  and  rasps  all  the  tin- 
ware off  the  wall  in  search  of  the  "  big"  tin,  and  then  jerks 
the  stair-door  open,  and  howls  : 

"  Where  the  deuce  are  the  matches  ? "  She  gives  him  a 
minute  direction  where  to  find  the  matches,  and  adds  that 
she  would  rather  go  and  get  the  water  herself  than  have  the 
whole  neighborhood  raised  about  it.  After  which  James 
finds  the  matches,  procures  the  water,  and  comes  up  stairs 
and  plunges  into  bed. 

Presently  his  wife  says  : 

"James,  let's  have  an  understanding  about  money  matters: 
Now,  next  week  I've  got  to  pay" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you'll  have  to  pay,  and  don't  care," 
shouted  James,  as  he  lurches  around,  and  jams  his  face 
against  the  wall ;  "  all  I  want  is  sleep." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  you,"  snaps  his  wife,  as  she  pulls 
the  covers  viciously  j  "  you  never  think  of  the  worry  and 
trouble  I  have.  And  there  is  Araminta,  who  I  believe  is 
taking  the  measles." 

"Let  her  take  'em,"  says  James 

Hereupon,  she  begins  to  cry  softly,  but  about  the  time 
James  is  falling  into  a  gentle  doze,  she  punches  him  in  the 
ribs  with  her  elbow,  and  says  : 

"  Did  you  hear  that  scandal  about  Mrs.  Jones  ? " 

"  Where  ? "  says  James,  sleepily. 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Jones." 

"  Where  ?  "  inquired  James. 

"  1  declare,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  are  getting  more  stupid 
everyday.  You  know  Mrs.  Jones,  that  lives  at  No.  21? 
Well,  day  before  yesterday  Susan  Smith  told  Mrs.  Thomson 
that  Sam  Barker  had  said  that  Mrs.  Jones  had " 

Here  she  pauses  and  listens.  James  is  snoring  in  profound 
slumber.  With  a  snort  of  rage,  she  pulls  all  the  covers  oft 
him,  wraps  up  in  them,  and  lies  awake  until  two  A.  M.,  think- 
ing how  badly  used  she  is.  And  that  is  the  way  the  married 
woman  goes  to  sleep. — Ex. 

What  he  Held. 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  astonished  the  Thompson  Street 
Poker  Club  Saturday  night  by  raising  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  sixty- 
five  cents  when  that  gentleman  opened  the  last  jack-pot  of 
the  evening.  Mr.  Johnson  showed  up  two  small  pairs  and 
precipitately  fell  out ;  but  Mr.  Canteloupe  Smith  stood  the 
raise  and  drew  four  cards.  Mr.  Williams  stood  pat.  After 
the  draw  Mr.  Smith  skinned  his  cards,  breathed  very  hard, 
and  bet  a  postage-stamp  and  a  battered  cent.  Mr.  Williams 
promptly  raised  him  a  dollar  and  forty  cents.  Mr.  Smith 
hesitated,  but  finally  drew  forth  his  wallet. 

"  Look  hyar,  yo'  coon,  what  yo'  got  dat  yo'se  gettin'  so 
brash  ? " 

"  Yo'  fine  out  ef  yo'  bet  dat  dollah  fohty — jes'  yo'  see,"  re- 
torted Mr.  Williams,  evidently  getting  excited. 

"  Yo'se  done  rise  de  tar  outen  me  too  offen.  Now,  what 
yo'  got?"  said  Mr.  Smith,  putting  his  money  into  the  pot. 

Mr.  Williams  looked  disconcerted. 

"  I — I'se  jes'  got  a  small  king  full,"  he  faltered. 

"  King  full's  good,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  But  I  ain't  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  What  has  yo'  got,  den  ? "  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I'se  got  three  queens." 

"  Three  queens  is  good,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  But  I  ain't  got  'em,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"What  has  yo' got,  den?"  queried  Mr.  Smith,  growing  a 
little  impatient. 

"  I'se  got  two  par,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Dat's  good,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  But  I  hain't  got  'em." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  nigger,  what  has  yo'  got  ? " 

"  I'se  got  one  par." 

"  Dat's  good." 

"  But  I  hain't  got  it,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  whose  situation 
was  growing  perilous. 

"  Laos'  stars,  nigger,  quit  yo'  foolin' !    What  has  yo'  got  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams  slowly  skinned  his  cards. 

"  I— I  hain't  got  nuffin'." 

"  Well,  dat's  good  !" — Life. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


RICH    MEN  OF    NEW    YORK. 


Of  the  Past  and  Present. 


Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  two  millionaires 
in  the  city  of  New  York — viz.,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  Stephen 
Whitney.  The  lormer  was  then  estimated  to  be  worth  6ve 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  latter  about  one  and  a  half  mill- 
ions. Mr.  Astor  was  then  undoubtedly  the  most  wealthy 
man  in  America,  and  there  were  few,  probably  not  more 
than  a  hundred,  in  the  world  who  were  worth  more  than  he. 
Astor  had  accumulated  his  great  wealth  in  the  fur  business. 
Wniiney  had  made  a  large  proportion  of  his  money  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  cotton.  He  also  inherited  considerable 
property.  These  two  men  at  that  time  stood  alone  as  "mill- 
ionaires" in  New  York  City.  Ten  years  later,  say  1840, 
there  were  several  others  who  counted  their  million.  We 
refer  to  Peter  J.  Sluyvesant,  Stephen  Van  Renssalaer,  Jona- 
than Hunt,  Peter  Loiillard,  Jacob  Lorillard,  William  B. 
Crosby,  and  James  Lenox.  Possibly  there  were  a  few  other 
persons  who  should  be  included  in  this  list — viz.,  James 
Desbrosses,  Peter  Harmony,  Thomas  Leggitt,  General  Mor- 
gan Lewis  (acquired  mostly  through  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Livingston),  John  Mason,  John  Suydam,  Herman  Thome, 
and  William  E.  Whitmore.  We  believe  the  first  named  per- 
sons in  the  forgoing  list  were  all,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  could  then  truthfully  be  called  worth  a  million. 

We  could  give  a  long  list  of  men  who  were  conspicuous  in 
business  circles  in  New  York  between  1S40  and  1850,  besides 
those  above  named,  who  were  then  classed  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  city,  worth  probably  half  a  million  each.  We 
will  name  some  of  them  :  James  Boorman,  James  Brown, 
Stewart  Brown,  Matthias  Bruen,  Douglass  Cruger,  A.  Chees- 
borough,  Benjamin  DeForest,  William  P.  Furniss,  Asa 
Fitch,  Thomas  Gardener,  F.  Gebhardt,  Peter  Goelet,  Jonathan 
Goodhue,  George  Griswold,  Seth  Grosvenor,  John  Haggerty, 
David  Lee,  G.  G.  Howland,  W.  H.  Howland,  John  Johnson, 
David  Leavitt,  Jacob  R.  Leroy,  Jacob  Little,  Rufus  L.  Lord, 
James  McBride,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Allison  Post,  William 
Paulding,  John  Rathbone,  Luman  Reed,  Henry  Remsen,  G. 
Rapilyea,  Elisha  Riggs,  John  Robbins,  Joseph  Sampson, 
John  Abraham,  Peter  Scuermerhorn,  Robert  L.  Stevens, 
John  Steward,  Moses  Taylor,  Samuel  Thompson,  Gideon 
Tucker,  James  I.  Van  Allen,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  andj.  D. 
Wolf.  Two  of  the  forgoing  names — viz.,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt — were  not  at  that  time 
rated  as  worth  rive  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  but  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  and  possibly  should  be  classed  among  the 
few  millionaires  of  those  days.  Concerning  the  former  of 
these  two  gentlemen,  the  following  incident,  as  bearing  upon 
his  commercial  standing  at  that  time,  can  be  vouched  for  : 
During  the  year  1833,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart 
invited  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Arthur 
Tappan  &  Co.,  to  come  to  his  store,  to  examine  his  stock, 
books,  and  papers,  and  report  the  facts  of  his  condition  to 
his  firm,  and  to  Henry  Sheldon  (French  importer),  and  sev- 
eral others,  from  whom  Mr.  Stewart  desired  considerable 
credit-  Mr.  Tappan,  after  a  most  careful  examination,  re- 
ported Mr.  Stewart  to  be  "  fairly  worth  sixty-two  thousand 
dollars  over  and  above  all  liabilities."  This  statement  gave 
all  the  parties  interested  implicit  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  Stewart's  financial  condition,  and  thence  after- 
ward he  had  all  the  credit  he  wanted.  Mr.  Stewart  stated 
to  Mr.  Tappan,  some  years  after,  that  the  credit  given  him, 
as  the  result  of  that  examination,  was  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  him.  He  also  stated  that  he  most  heartily  believed 
in  the  principle  of  "knowing  the  exact  situation  of  every 
man  who  wanted  credit."  This  observation,  it  is  believed, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  system  of  commercial 
agencies,  one  of  the  Tappans  becoming,  in  after  years,  a 
pioneer  in  tneir  establishment. 

Our  readers  will  see  by  the  foregoing  that  there  were  com- 
paratively but  few  rich  men  in  New  York  at  the  time  named 
—seemingly  not  very  far  in  the  past.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  correct  list  of  the  millionaires  of  New 
York  at  the  present  time.  They,  doubtless,  number  more 
than  one  thousand,  while  some  might  estimate  the  number 
at  two  thousand.  There  are  now  also  a  number  in  New 
York  who  are  worth  two  millions  and  more,  up  to  twenty 
millions.  There  is  but  one  individual,  probably,  in  that  city 
whose  total  property  would  now  inventory  above  seventy- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  We  refer  to  Mr.  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt, whose  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  alone  is  said  to 
amount  to  over  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  He  is  also  the 
holder  of  a  large  amount  of  railroad  and  other  securities,  be- 
sides several  millions  of  Governments,  and  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  real  estate.  From  the  best  information  at- 
tainable, the  total  value  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  property  may  be 
safely  placed,  we  think,  at  one  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  while  there  are  those  among  the  well  informed 
who  place  it  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  estate  of  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  generally  estimated  at  over  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, very  lew  persons  believing  in  much  higher  figures. 
Those  who  are  supposed  to  have  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion estimate  the  total  value  of  the  property  of  Mr.  Alexander 
J.  Stewart,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  at  sixty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  depression  since  in  a  portion  of  the  real  estate 
would  probably  bring  the  figures  down  now  to  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  or  less  ;  although  there  are  those  who  affirm  that 
the  Stewart  property,  held  by  Mrs.  Stewart  and  Judge  Hil- 
ton, would  inventory  now  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars  or  more. 
Among  the  few  living  men  who,  in  the  last  few  years,  have 
risen  to  fame  and  fortune,  none  have  occupied  a  greater 
share  of  public  attention  than  Mr.  Jay  Gould.  Although 
possessed  of  a  large  estate,  there  are  few  men  who  will  even 
ven'.ure  to  place  an  approximate  value  upon  it  This  arises 
in  a  great  measure  from  his  peculiar  methods  in  transacting 
business,  an  air  of  intense  secrecy  attaching  itself  to  all  his 
doings.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  boldest  operator  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time,  his  transactions  footing  up 
be  millions  almost  every  day.  We  have  heard  his 
-.  iced  as  high  as  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  ;  but 
.  impression  is  that  forty  millions  of  dollars  would 
-e  mark. 

Sage,  the  reputed  "leader"  of  Wall  Street,  now 
:      .0  his  "  three-score-and  ten,"  ranks   among  the 


wealthiest  men  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Unlike  Gould,  he 
seldom  ventures  in  the  colossal  transactions  which  distin- 
guish that  prince  of  operators,  but  contents  himself  with  the 
every-day  business  of  the  street — "puts,"  "  calls," and  "strad- 
dles "  occupying  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention.  He 
"  plucks  the  pigeons  "  of  the  street  without  remorse  and 
without  mercy,  retiring  them  to  the  obscurities  sans  feathers, 
sans  hide,  sans  crop,  and  with  the  fatherly  admonition  ol 
"Sho-sho  !  my  son  ;  better  luck  next  time."  Mr.  Sage's  fort- 
une is  placed  all  the  way  at  from  forty  to  seventy  millions  of 
dollars,  an  intermediate  figure  probably  approximating 
nearer  the  truth.  James  R.  Keene,  not  altogether  unknown 
to  fame  hereabouts,  is  by  some  reputed  to  be  worth  from  ten 
to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ;  but,  like  many  others  of  that 
locality  of  financial  cyclones,  he  takes  strange  flights,  dipping 
frequently  into  unknown  and  dangerous  waters,  and  render- 
ing it  difficult  to  even  guess  at  his  wealth.  Five  millions  of 
dollars,  we  think,  would  not  underrate  his  fortune. 

There  are  not  now  living  in  the  world,  probably,  more  than 
five  or  six  persons  who  are  worth  as  much  money  as  Mr. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  it  is  possible  there  is  not  one. 
The  firm  of  Rothschilds,  in  Europe,  have  a  larger  aggregate 
property  than  Mr.  Vanderbilt ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
either  single  member  of  this  eminent  banking  firm  is  worth 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  three  or  four 
persons  among  the  nobility  of  England  who  hold  a  vast 
amount  of  property,  handed  down  to  them  through  many 
generations,  and  hedged  about  by  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture. It  is  possible  that  among  these  may  be  found  one 
or  more  persons  who  have  the  control  of  property,  which 
they  can  not  sell,  worth  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
When  fifty  years  more  shall  roll  round,  there  will,  doubtless, 
be  found  hundreds  of  men  who  will  be  able  to  show  far 
greater  wealth  than  any  of  those  now  on  the  stage.  But  to 
attempt  to  make  figures  for  that  distant  period  might  be  con- 
sidered hazardous.  B. 

San  Francisco,  August  29,  1883. 


"  Bavardin's"  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Town  is  rapidly  settling  down  to  its 
pristine  monotony.  The  bustle  of  crowded  streets  and  the  fes- 
tive appearance  which  banners  and  evergreens  gave  are  giv- 
ing place  gradually  to  the  usual  humdrum  of  daily  life.  But 
what  an  exciting  week  the  Conclave  gave  us  !  What  with 
parades,  receptions,  drills,  and  "'  good-bye,"  'Frisco  has  been 
on  the  go  continually.  Each  commandery  had  its  set  of 
admirers,  but  I  think  socially,  or,  rather,  I  should  say  with 
the  ladies,  the  rivalry  ran  highest  between  the  De  Molays 
and  St.  Bjrnards.  The  Keniuckians  had  their  victorious 
drill  in  their  favor,  while  the  Chicagoans  boasted  their  fa- 
mous band.  Who  that  saw  the  contortions  of  that  band- 
master will  ever  forget  his  twistings  and  staff-throwing  ?  It 
is  all  over  and  done  with  now,  and,  I  think,  has  left  nothing 
but  pleasurable  reflections.  San  Francisco  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  her  local  Knights.  The  brilliant  hospitality 
dispensed  by  them  at  their  headquarters  having  been  truly 
— princely  I  was  going  to  say,  but  "  Californian  "  embraces 
more  than  that,  so  I  will  use  that  word.  In  fashionable  cir- 
cles there  is  very  little  going  on.  Mrs.  John  McMullin  gave 
a  very  agreeable  reception  to  the  Kentucky  Templars,  who 
have  also  been  the  recipients  of  several  complimentary  din- 
ners. The  Rapers  gave  a  dancing  reception  the  evening  be- 
fore their  departure,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  was  largely 
attended,  and  each  evening  the  Pavilion  has  witnessed  a 
gathering  of  the  beau  motide  in  attendance  at  the  different 
drills,  who  generally  finished  the  evening  with  dancing. 
Apart  from  these  festivities,  there  is  very  little  to  chronicle 
as  having  taken  place  in  society  during  the  past  week.  The 
most  noticeable  affair  was  a  ladies'  lunch  party  given  by  Mrs. 
Fair,  in  her  elegant  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
lunch  was  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Charles  Forman,  and  the 
guests  either  present  or  past  residents  of  Virginia  City.  The 
floral  decorations  of  the  table  were  in  exquisite  taste,  the 
menu  choice,  and  the  ladies  declare  that  the  feast  was  not 
less  enjoyable  from  the  absence  of  the  sterner  sex.  I  dare 
say  this  is  a  species  of  retaliation  upon  the  men  for  their  love 
of  "  stag  parties."  Apropos  of  that  form  of  entertainment, 
Senator  Sharon  had  a  party  of  Eastern  gentlemen  down  at 
Belmont  last  week,  after  which  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Mon- 
terey. Del  Monte  has  been  full  to  repletion  all  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  although  a  number  of  society  people  came  up  to 
town  to  witness  the  Conclave  doings,  their  places  have  been 
filled  by  others,  who  left  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  escaping 
the  same.  The  Haggins  made  but  a  brief  stay  en  route  from 
Lake  Tahoe  to  Monterey,  and  the  whole  Friedlander  family, 
including  the  Gus  Bowies,  are  domiciled  there  for  a  month's 
sojourn.  The  gayety  there  is  of  a  sedate  order  at  present, 
bathing  and  driving  being  the  amusements  most  indulged  in. 
It  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  that  Mis.  Gwin  will 
organize  another  party  of  gay  young  pleasure-seekers  to  go 
down  for  a  final  frolic  at  the  sea-side  before  the  winter  cam- 
paign in  town  begins.  The  Menlo  Park  people  have  been 
unusually  quiet  Saturday  being  the  day  when  city  beaux 
arrive,  is  generally  chosen  for  lawn-tennis  and  neighborly 
visiting ;  but  at  no  point  does  lawn-tennis  flourish  as  it  does 
at  San  Rafael,  which  little  village  has  distinguished  itself 
preeminently  in  that  line  this  summer.  Mrs.  Rutherford  is 
speaking  of  a  garden-party  in  September,  and  her  friends 
hope  it  will  become  un  fail  accompli,  as  she  is  noted  for  giv- 
ing pleasant  entertainments.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  sure 
a  thing,  after  all,  that  we  are  to  have  the  big  wedding  at  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  which  society  has  been  looking  forward  to 
with  so  much  eagerness  and  certainty.  I  do  not  know  which 
side  is  the  "  Barkis  "  and  which  not ;  but  the  young  lady 
told  me  herself  that  the  reports  of  the  nuptial  knot  being  so 
near  the  tying  were  decidedly  premature  ;  so  I  suppose  she 
is  "  gocd  authority."  The  next  event  which  society  will  an- 
ticipate with  pleasure  is  the  Loring  concert  to  take  place  on 
the  fifth.  The  concerts  given  by  this  club  are  always  sure 
of  a  fashionable  as  well  as  appreciative  audience.  The  am- 
ateur concert  to  which  I  alluded  some  time  back,  and  which 
was  delayed  by  the  Templar  gayeties,  is  again  to  the  fore, 
and  the  ladies  who  have  "consented  to  lend  their  services" 
are  busy  as  bees  rehearsing.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  is  so  well 
skilled  and  experienced  a  manager,  no  better  leader  could 
have  been  selected.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
George  Hearst  left  Friday  to  attend  to  his  mining  interests  in  Mari- 
posa, while  Mrs.  Hearst  entertained  her  Eastern  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  C.  Waters,  by  a  trip  Saturday  to  Monterey,  accompanied  by  Willie 
Hearst,  his  friend  Follensbee,  and  several  others,  returning  Tuesday, 
on  which  evening  she  gave  a  dinner-party  and  reception  to  a  number  of 
guests.  The  Countess  Valenzin,  for  the  past  three  weeks,  has  had  the 
Misses  Nugent  as  guests  at  her  camp  ("Amo")  on  Ihe  Santa  Cruz 
beach.  Sir  Sydney  and  Lady  Waterlow  have  left  Eng'and  for  their 
trip  around  the  world.  Lord  Roseberry  proposes  leaving  England  for 
Australia,  via  San  Francisco,  next  month.  Alexander  Del  Mar  relumed 
from  Europe  on  Wednesday.  He  brought  with  him  thirty  volumes  of 
' '  Hakluyt's  Voyages  "  for  the  Geographical  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
Sunday  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Johnson  and  daughter,  Miss  Ada,  re- 
turned from  their  three  months'  stay  at  Paraiso.  Mrs.  Crooks's  eldest 
son  completed  his  vacation  here  by  leaving  Friday  for  the  East,  to  re- 
sume his  studies  at  Williams  College.  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman  is  yet 
in  San  Gabriel  ;  but  will  return  to  the  gubernatorial  headquarters  about 
Fair  time.  Her  daughter  is  at  present  the  guest  of  Miss  Ella  Good. 
Consul  and  Mrs.  d'Empervin  ^n«Vallejo),  are  in  the  city  visiting 
friends.  Reverend  E.  B.  Spaulding  leaves  for  the  East  the  tenth,  as 
delegate  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Convention  at  Philadelphia.  He  will 
return  in  October,  with  his  family,  who  are  visiting  in  Chicago.  Paul 
Neumann  left  Monday  for  around  trip  on  the  Mariposa.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonynge  and  daughter  immediately  departing  for 
a  two  years'  residence  in  Europe,  they  were  sumptuously  dined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  at  their  residence  Tuesday  evening  last,  a 
great  number  of  Eastern  friends  assisting  at  the  evening  reception.  On 
Wednesday  last,  the  officers  of  the  Ranger,  now  at  Mare  Island,  gave 
a  most  delightful  lunch  party  on  boari  the  ship  to  Mrs.  Charles  Sonn- 
tag,  Miss  Dodge,  and  Miss  Adams,  who  were  visiting  friends  in  Benicia 
during  the  week.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  music,  driving  about 
the  island,  and  steaming  about  the  bay,  which  proved  a  most  satisfac- 
tory programme.  The  same  evening  the  party  were  entertained  by  • 
Mrs.  John  Boggs  at  her  elegant  home  in  Benicia.  The  Boyds  will  close 
their  San  Rafael  residence  early  in  the  fall  and  come  to  the  city  for  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Dan  Cook  has  just  completed  hervisit  with  them,  having 
been  their  guest  for  several  weeks.  Edgar  Mills  tnd  Miss  Addie  are  looked 
for  in  September  ;  they  are  at  present  visiting  in  the  East ;  their  trip 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Southampton  is  spoken  of  as  being  the  shortest 
on  record.  Dick  Pease  and  wife  are  also  in  New  York  on  their  way  home 
from  Europe.  Chief  Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  will  probably  not  visit 
Japan,  as  was  his  intention,  since  his  official  duties  will  require  his  pres- 
ence in  Washington  ;  they  will  leave  in  October.  Mrs.  Ed.  Hopkins 
has  been  entertaining  for  the  past  week  at  her  Menlo  Park  residence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russ  Wilson,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Crocker. 
Senator  Miller  and  family,  who  were  in  the  city  during  the  Conclave, 
have  returned  to  their  Napa  County  ranch.  Judge  Thoman  will  re- 
turn East  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  having  left  Monday  by  steamer  for 
Oregon.  Henry  Ward  Beecherisat  present  in  Portland  (having  chosen 
the  northern  route  in  preference),  en  route  to  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Judge  Denison  has  rejoined  her  family  in  Santa  Cruz.  After  indulging 
in  the  festivities  for  the  past  week  here,  they  will  doubtless  remain  until 
the  expiration  of  the  Sacramento  vacation.  The  judge  was  to  have  as- 
sisted at  the  last-spike  ceremony  in  Oregon.  Mrs.  Commander  Maury 
is  for  the  present  stopping  in  San  Rafael.  Mr.  Jarboe  and  family  have 
just  quitted  there  for  home.  Mrs.  Collier  returned  from  Monterey  to 
keep  open  house  during  Conclave  week,  as  also  Mrs.  Judge  Thornton, 
whose  guests  for  the  present  are  the  Misses  Naglee.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, held  on  the  21st  of  August,  Doctor  John  F.  Geary,  ol  Oakland, 
was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Therapeutics.  Mrs.  General  Hough- 
ton and  youngest  daughter  are  residing  in  Switzerland,  while  Miss  Fan- 
nie chooses  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  Stanfords  are  in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel 
Bristol ;  the  Governor,  much  improved  in  health,  contemplates  returning 
to  this  coast  in  November.  The  Halhaways  are  at  the  Athenee,  while 
the  Lorings  are  residing  on  the  Boulevard  Hausmann,  No.  118.  Miss 
A.  R.  Owen  and  Miss  V.  A.  Hassell,  were  at  the  Hotel  Russe,  Baden- 
Baden,  the  first  of  the  month.  Count  de  Mailly  is  in  New  York,  on  his 
way  to  France.  Ex-Senator  and  Minister  Sargent  leaves  Berlin  in  Sep- 
tember for  a  visit  to  this  coast ;  it  is  a  question  or  not  whether  he  returns. 
W.  H.  Fiske,  son  of  Doctor  H.  M.  Fiske,  of  this  city,  is  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  May  L.  Warden,  daughter  of  hon.  L.  M.  Warden-,  of 
San  Luis  Obispo.  The  wedding  will  take  place  early  in  September. 
Among  the  recent  weddings,  decidedly  the  most  brilliant  was  that  at  the 
residence  of  Consul  Tinoco,  of  San  Salvador,  Saturday  evening.  Father 
Bcneditti  officiated  in  uniting  the  brother  ol  the  Consul,  Julius  Tinoco, 
to  Miss  Annie  Marsh,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Marsh  of  Alameda. 
The  elite  of  our  Spanish  element  was  numerously  represented.  The 
bride's  dress  was  of  cream-white  Ottoman  silk  and  Oriental  lace,  floral 
garniture  of  natural  orange  blossoms,  tuberoses,  and  maidens'-hair 
ferns  ;  long  Bernhardt  gloves  ;  pearl  ornaments.  Miss  Ena  Tucker,  the 
bridesmaid,  wore  a  short  costume  of  pink  surrah  silk  with  a  profusion  of 
Spanish  lace,  and  Marechal  Niel  roses  as  garniture  ;  diamond  and  pearl 
ornaments ;  long  cream  Bernhardt  gloves  completed  the  toilette.  The 
Consul  acted  as  groomsman,  while  among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Tinoco,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  |.  C.  Tucker  and  daughters,  the 
Misses  Sallie,  Ena,  and  Etta  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Montealegre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Garcia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lefevre,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  Labodie,  Mrs.  |.  G.  Montealegre,  Mrs.  F.  Marsh,  Mrs.  G. 
Lang,  the  Misses  Felizi  and  Louisa  Marsh,  Miss  Victoria  Yglesias,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Santiago  Arrillaga,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Fossas,  Doctor  J.  C. 
Callandran,  Jose  Certa,  Mr.  Roderico  Zoledo,  J.  Mariano  Roma,  Jose 
Gasttazoro,  and  others.  The  entire  residence  was  a  mass  of  proluse 
decoration.  The  gifts  were  numerous  and  elegant.  Early  Monday 
morning  the  married  couple  started  on  their  wedding  tour  to  Monterey. 
They  will  remain  a  while  in  Alameda,  at  the  bride's  borne,  previous  to 
their  departure  for  the  groom's  plantation  in  Guatemala  Saturday, 
Richard  Savage  |Sr.  was  wedded  to  Mrs.  Ida  Sawyer.  General  Irwin 
McDowell  arrives  from  the  East  to-day.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  at  present  stopping  at  the  Palace  is  Monsieur  De  Bille,  Belgian 
Minister  to  Washington,  who  has  been  suffering  from  indisposition  for 
some  time,  but  is  now  convalescent.  Arriving  by  the  Portland  steamer, 
Thursday,  were  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Justice  Horace  Gray,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  General  Tidball,  and  Colonel 
Richard  Dodge.  Eugene  L.  Sullivan,  Collector  of  the  Port,  is  in  Mex- 
ico ;  at  last  accounts  he  had  not  yet  regained  his  health  which  he  sought 
in  change  of  climate  and  scene.  Louis  Marshall,  son  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Marshall,  is  to  be  united  to  Miss  Susy  Thorne,  of  the  Mission,  the 
27th  of  September.  Mrs.  William  H.  Grattan  is  expected  home  from 
Washington  next  week. 


Ait  Notes. 

Miss  Lucas  has  completed  her  study  of  a  Moor,  and  it  is  now  on  ex- 
hibition at  Morris  &  Kennedy's,  where  its  bold  handling  and  rich  paint- 
ing attracts  much  admiration. 

Thomas  Hill  and  Jules  Tavernier  are  also  exhibiting  work  at  this 
gallery.  Hill's  picture  is  a  view  at  the  Yosemile,  where  he  is  at  pres- 
ent sketching  and  completing  several  fine  landscapes  for  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  Exhibition.  Three  of  Tavernier's  beautiful  Russian  River  scenes 
(which  were  described  three  weeks  ago)  have  been-selecied  lor  the  gal- 
lery. 

Fred.  Yates  has  just  completed  a  very  clever  character  study,  which 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  next  week  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  Gallery. 
"  lis  title  is  "  Have  a  Pinch?"  and  it  represents  an  old  man  extending 
his  snuff-box,  with  genial  invitation  in  every  lineament  of  his  face. 


A  writer  to  a  London  newspaper  says  that,  after  spending 
months  among  the  poor  of  the  city,  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  large  numbers  of  them  have  a  hatred  and  feroc- 
ity toward  wealth  and  aristocracy  which  could  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  Russian  Nihilist  or  French  Communist. 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  view  of  his  discovery  in 
London  of  whole  families  employed  in  making  match-boxes 
for  four  and  a  half  cents  a  gross,  and  paid  only  eight  cents 
for  making  an  ulster,  concludes  that  the  only  remedy  is  emi- 
gration. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


No  one  saw  the  procession  in  all  the  dazzle  of  its  glory 
who  did  not  see  the  long  glancing  line  defile  through  the 
Market  Street  arch.  Processions  should  always  defile 
through  arches,  partly  because  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
climb  over  them,  but  principally  because  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful effect.  Irreverent  ribalds  by  the  score  have  compared 
Market  Street,  in  its  full  dress,  to  the  back-yard  of  a  big 
orphan  asylum  on  wash-day.  They  have  flouted  its  decora- 
tions for  their  cheapness.  They  have  jeered  at  the  big  arch 
because  it  was  hollow.  But  those  are  the  sort  of  people  who 
will  prod  holes  in  their  harps  and  thrones  when  they  go  up 
Yonder,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  plated.  To  my  mind, 
these  little  cotton  banners,  gay  with  color  and  solemn  with 
the  mystic  signs  of  Masonry,  gave  the  streets  such  a  gala 
air  as  they  have  never  worn  before.  The  arch  was  not  of 
teak  or  mahogany  or  cocobolo,  but  it  had  a  hole  in  it, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  main  idea  in  an  arch,  and  it  bore  a 
week's  service  well. 

Philistratus,  who  knows  all  about  Masonry,  except  its  se- 
crets, pointed  them  out  to  me  as  they  came  through.  How 
like  our  nice,  tidy,  compact  little  U.  S.  army  it  all  was.  Every 
man  in  it  was  a  Past  Grand,  or  a  Future  Worthy,  or  a  Past 
Grand  Eminent  Commander,  or  a  Pluperfect  General"ssimo. 
Not  a  plume  nodded  over  the  brow  of  a  man  who  wasn't 
something ! 

I  do  not  like  the  Templar  uniform.  It  begins  very  grandly 
at  the  plumed  head,  but  it  ends  very  ignominiously  at  the 
curtained  heel.  There  is  nothing  heroic  in  the  pantaloon. 
I  can  not  think  of  Front  de  Bceuf  and  Cceur  de  Lion,  and 
all  the  famous  grand  leviathan  old  Templars  starting  for 
Palestine  in  pantaloons.  They  would  soon  have  kicked  their 
lordly  Corinthian  legs  against  such  an  outrage,  I  warrant 
you.  The  regulation  uniform  is  a  neat  and  harmonious  con- 
cession to  modern  ideas  and  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  purse, 
and  looks  well  in  the  line  of  march,  but  means  nothing.  The 
mounted  Knights,  in  their  courtier  capes  and  cavalier  hats, 
seem  to  date  a  later  period.  But  the  cloven  hoof  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  pointed  in  their  stirrups,  and  they,  too, 
belong  to  no  time. 

Philistratus  hummed  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie"  under  his 
breath,  and  pointed  silently  to  the  cavalcade  long  after  it  had 
passed.  In  the  distance,  and  with  their  backs  turned  as  if 
going  from  home,  they  looked  more  like  a  company  of  silent, 
thought-stricken  knights  moving  off  to  battle,  than  in  the 
nearness  of  parade.  The  flash  of  their  procession  regalia 
was  all  turned  the  other  way,  and  though  there  was  neither 
lance  nor  armor  in  sight,  I  felt  set  back  for  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  for  quite  a  minute.  Philistratus  confessed 
himself  deeply  moved  by  the  entire  spectacle.  He  said  he 
could  feel  the  pulse-beat  of  the  Christian  heart  in  those  tiers 
upon  tiers  of  spectators. 

"Mark  yon  shrill  cry  !"  said  Philistratus,  growing  poeti- 
cal in  his  enthusiasm.  "  How  it  passes  from  throat  to  throat. 
They  take  it  up  as  the  line  passes  along,  till  it  seems  to  echo 
in  the  holy  Mission  Hills.  It  is  the  war-cry  of  Christianity 
aroused  from  its  long  torpor.  This  is  one  of  the  reproduc- 
tions of  time.  This  is  the  same  cry  with  which  ladies  fair 
leaned  over  the  battlements  and  cheered  the  brave  and  the 
chivalrous,  the  flower  of  knighthood,  on  against  the  sacrile- 
gious Saracen!" 

I  did  mark  yon  shrill  cry,  as  directed.  It  was  taken  up,  as 
Philistratus  said,  from  point  to  point  along  the  line.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  was  much  thought  of  Saracen  or  Christian 
knight  in  it.  It  rose  at  regular  intervals,  but  it  rose  always 
simultaneous  with  the  appearance  of 

The  live  eagle, 

Reuben  Lloyd's  horse, 

Or  the  Chicago  Drum-major. 

******** 

The  sobriety,  temperance,  and  respectability  of  the  East- 
ern Knights  were  the  subject  of  constant  remark.  This 
must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  these  gentlemen.  It  must 
also  have  put  strange  thoughts  into  their  heads  as  to  what 
had  been  expected  of  them.  In  short,  it  must  have  been  as 
plain  as  the  noses  on  their  faces  that  the  citizens  of  California 
would  have  been  in  no  whit  surprised  if  they  had  solemnized 
the  whole  Conclave  to  the  tune  of  "  We  won't  go  home  till 
morning."  This  sentiment  was  conveyed  to  them  in  various 
ingenious  ways.  The  surprise  of  the  natives  at  the  general 
respectability  of  the  visitors'  appearance  was  the  neatest  and 
subtilest.  The  unveiled  manifesto  of  Generalissimo  Perkins 
forbidding  the  California  Knights  from  drinking  in  saloons 
in  uniform  was  an  unfortunate  admission.  But  the  very  re- 
finement of  prevention  lay  with  that  clever  dodger  who  man- 
aged to  have  California  champagne  introduced  into  the  Com- 
manderies.  The  most  gallant  Knight  of  them  all  could  not 
stand  up  against  a  blow  like  this.  All  the  time  the  unknight- 
ed  Californian  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  with  the 
afternoon  cocktail.  In  the  various  ways  that  gentlemen  em- 
ploy of  expressing  that  they  are  drunk,  each  has  a  certain 
consistence  and  pertineqce.  When  a  gentleman  tells  you 
that  he  is  "  getting  a  head  on  him,"  this  apparently  superflu- 
ous feat  denotes  that  physical  exhaustion  will  supervene  next 
day.  When  he  assures  you,  witha  certain  exaggerated  confi- 
dence peculiar  to  the  state,  that  he  is  "full,"  he  is  apt  to 
take  the  point  off  the  assurance  by  adding  one  more  drink 
to  his  collection.  But  when  a  gentleman  solemnly  assures 
his  companions  that  he  is  "  loaded  up,"  he  can  not  contain 
any  more — so  he  goes  home  to  his  wife.  He  makes  further 
efforts  to  conceal  his  state,  but  the  average  wife  is  pretty  well 
trained,  and  knows  the  signs. 

They  manage  these  things  better  in  England.  A  gentle 
man  does  not  get  drunk  until  after  dinner.  It  is  indeed  very 
ungentlemanly  to  get  drunk  before.  It  would  lay  him  open  to 
two  charges  :  it  is  an  Americanism,  and  it  involves  a  disre- 
spect for  his  dinner.  When  he  is  so  thoroughly  sodden  that 
he  can  no  longer  dispose  of  himself,  he  is  carried  up-stairs, 
and  put  to  bed  in  his  own  room.  Our  afternoon  cocktailer 
in  the  same  rank  of  life  has  no  room  of  his  own.  He  ruins 
the  Abendessen,  which  is  gala  time  in  every  family.  He 
spills  the  claret,  overturns  the  salt,  performs  the  most  sud- 
den and  curious  feats  with  his  knife  and  fork.  He  drops 
into  cat-naps,  and  declares  himself  drowsy  with  malaria.  He 
terrifies  the  children,  and  amuses  the  servants.  By  the  time 
he  has  wrought  his  wife  up  into  a  frenzy  of  hatred  against 
him,  be  lays  his  head  down  calmly  on  the  pillow  beside  her, 


and  she  sleeps  the  best  she  can  in  the  reek  of  alcohol  till 
morning. 

The  Eastern  Knight  praised  our  climate,  our  fogs,  our 
fruit,  but  he  was  never  observed  to  be  in  an  exalted  state  of 
surprise  at  California  temperance  and  sobriety. 
******** 
Week  after  next  we  shall  see  a  curious  spectacle.  Our 
local  Baron  de  Chevrial  will  be  sitting  in  his  accustomed  place 
in  the  orchestra,  looking  at  a  reproduction  of  himself  upon  the 
stage.  We  shall  all  be  looking  at  him,  waiting  to  see  him 
wince  as  he  recognizes  the  picture,  and  wondering  how  he 
takes  it  in  his  inmost  soul.  He  is  not  so  old  as  the  baron  of 
the  play  by  ten  years.  He  is  not  so  shriveled  as  the  baron 
of  the  play  by  twenty  years.  He  has  not  gone  quite  at  the 
pace  of  the  baron  of  the  play,  since  he  has  not  lived  in  a  gay 
European  capital  where  the  resources  of  pleasure  are  as 
exhaustless  as  the  waters  of  the  German  springs.  But  he 
has  squeezed  the  sponge  as  dry  as  he  could  wring  it  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  sensualist  are  the  same 
in  all  places.  Like  the  Baron  de  Chevrial,  he  is  something 
of  a  dandy,  with  much  of  the  jaunty  swing  of  youth  in  his 
gait  as  well  as  in  the  cut  of  his  coat  and  the  trimming  of  his 
face.  His  talk  is  always  of  youth.  He  is  always  discover- 
ing pretty  women  and  telling  you  about  them.  "Young, 
too,"  he  always  adds,  with  a  smack  of  his  lips,  as  if  she  were 
a  pigeon  that  is  being  turned  upon  the  spit  for  his  eating. 
He  clings  to  youth  himself,  though  not  yet  old,  with  a  fran- 
tic, desperate  clutch.  He  masks  in  its  properties  with  an 
effort  which  in  ten  years  will  make  him  hobgoblinish.  He, 
too,  has  taken  to  dumbbells  and  turn-bars,  rather  to  gauge 
the  daily  failure  of  his  strength  than  for  any  hope  of  recover- 
ing it — just  as  one  pinches  a  sore  spot  to  see  how  hard  it 
will  hurt.  His  champagne  supper-parties  are  mildly  famous. 
So  are  his  guests.  They  are  not  from  over  the  border  land 
of  Philistia.  If  the  danseuse  of  the  play  belonged  to  the 
soil,  she  would  be  one  of  them.  As  there  is  room  for  all  the 
great  danseuses  in  the  great  capitals,  they  do  not  take  their 
way  to  the  hither  side  of  the  continent,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
compromise  with  his  resources.  Now  and  then  he  makes 
ulterior  excursions  into  the  world  of  fashion  and  circumspec- 
tion, for  his  footing  is  secure,  and  his  lady-wife  is  a  grande 
dame.  He  is  much  sought  for  and  always  invited,  because 
he  is  rich.  But  mothers  of  blooming  daughters  view  his  at- 
tentions with  as  fearful  an  eye  as  if  he  were  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  is  not  a  handsome  one  ;  not  an  intelligent  one. 
He  has  not  even  the  vague,  indescribable  charm  of  fascina- 
tion. But  he  is  consistently  a  roui.  Having  devoted  him- 
self to  his  specialty  with  absolute  fidelity,  he  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  It  is  his  reputation  that  makes  him  dangerous. 
Some  day  he  will  die,  if  he  keeps  on  consistently,  some- 
thing as  the  Baron  de  Chevrial  dies.  But  we  shall  not  see 
him  wince  next  week,  nor  see  him  recognize  the  picture. 
He  will  turn  to  his  companions,  and  say  :  "  Egad  !  boys, 
this  is  a  horribly  natural  thing.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  to 
see  old  Blank  drop  off  this  very  way  some  fine  day." 

******** 

"  Do  you  want  your  novel  to  end  well  or  badly?"  This  is 
becoming  a  vital  question  with  the  professional  novel-reader. 
It  is  gravely  and  argumentatively  discussed  everywhere. 
The  hypercritical  are  for  the  artistic  ending,  whether  it  be 
comfortable  or  not.  The  hyper-sensitive  deplore  that  it  is 
generally  necessary  for  somebody  to  die  and  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  make  smooth  sailing.  The  group  of  novel-writers 
has  resolved  itself  into  a  pretty  small  one — Black  and  Hardy 
on  the  English  side,  Howells,  James,  Mrs.  Burnett,  and 
Marion  Crawford  on  the  American.  Black's  best  novel, 
"  McLeod  of  Dare,"  ends  with  a  tragedy.  Hardy's  best, 
"  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  closes  with  unsatisfactory 
satisfactoriness.  Howell's  masterpiece,  "A  Modem  In- 
stance," ends  in  the  very  hollow  of  gloom  and  desolation. 
James's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  leaves  the  reader  gasping,  as 
with  an  unfinished  breath.  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Through  One 
Administration,"  by  all  odds  the  best  work  of  her  hand, 
leaves  you  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  it  could  not  be.  Ma- 
rion Crawford  commenced  with  his  best,  and  is  fast  deterior- 
ating. In  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  the  lovers  are  separated  by  fitting 
death.  In  "  Dr.  Claudius,"  a  lesser  and  a  weaker  work,  we 
leave  them  in  each  other's  arms,  the  German  doctor  whisper- 
ing to  his  lady  love  that  he  has  just  succeeded  to  a  title — a 
touch  of  human  weakness  which  such  transcendental  lovers 
should  scorn. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  have  all  begun  to  know  our  novel- 
writers'  methods  so  well  that  there  is  little  left  but  the  end  to 
speculate  upon.  Black's  hero  will  always  be  a  Nimrod  or  a 
sailor.  If  a  sailor,  he  will  show  us  the  sky  in  its  every  color, 
and  the  wind  in  its  every  veer.  If  a  Nimrod,  he  will  initiate 
us  into  all  the  mysteries  of  field,  and  fell,  and  stream.  Un- 
like other  English  writers,  he  never  dwells  upon  the  glories 
of  the  fox-hunt,  but  will  tell  you  the  cunning  tricks  of  the 
slyest  hare,  or  grouse,  or  trout,  that  ever  fought  capture. 
His  men  are  brave,  strong,  and  manly.  He  does  not  know 
how  to  spell  villain.  His  women,  all  but  one,  are  honest  and 
good,  young  and  beautiful.  As  a  rule,  his  stories,  with  such 
material,  can  not  help  but  end  well.    As  a  rule  they  do. 

Hardy  does  not  count  much  upon  his  hero.  Like  Trol- 
lope,  he  always  gives  his  heroines  two  lovers  ;  and,  like 
Trollope,  there  is  never  very  much  choice  between  them. 
His  heroine  is  always  a  woman  of  isolated  position,  gen- 
erally of  financial  independence,  and  always  as  obstinate  as 
ten  men.  She  generally  marries  the  right  man  in  the  end  ; 
but  she  takes  all  the  good  out  of  it  beforehand,  by  her  whims 
and  caprices.  Somewhere  in  Hardy's  tale  you  will  always 
find  a  fragment  of  architecture,  a  fire  burning  at  night  upon 
a  hill ;  and  upon  a  hill,  too,  a  pavilion,  a  tower,  or  a  little  ram- 
shackle of  some  kind,  from  which  people  are  always  taking  a 
view  of  the  landscape.  One  could  imagine  it  to  be  a  habit 
of  the  author's  cwn. 

Howells,  James,  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  all  three,  draw  every- 
day people  in  everyday  places.  The  difference  is  only  in  the 
manner  and  the  power  of  their  drawings.  Mrs.  Burnett  is 
the  most  romantic  of  the  three  ;  James,  the  most  analytical 
and  refined;  Howells,  the  most  graphic  and  powerful. 
Sometimes  he  is  almost  brutally  material.  It  was  positive 
cruelty  in  him  to  give  us  Basil  and  Isabella,  long  years  after 
we  knew  them  first,  to  send  them  to  Niagara  again,  in  the 
prosiness  of  middle  age,  with  every  last  illusion  gone  that 
had  wrapped  them  in  beautiful  haze  upon  "  their  wedding 
journey,"  to  lay  bare  to  us  the  simple  process  of  time  in  the 


books,  when  we  almost  depend  upon  the  books  to  keep  us 
young  forever. 

Marion  Crawford  will  always  serve  you  a  hero  who  is  an 
Admirable  Crichton  in  the  matter  of  accomplishments.  He 
can  do  anything  in  the  world,  and  he  can  always  do  it  right 
the  first  time.  Dr.  Claudius,  a  very  giant  in  height,  and  a 
recluse  from  his  birth,  puts  on  a  dress-coat  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  and  is  as  much  at  home  in  it  as  if  he  were  a  New- 
port carpet-knight.  Marion  Crawford  could  not  have  taxed 
the  credulity  of  a  reader  more  severely.  All  the  other  won- 
derful things  in  the  etiquette  of  life  which  the  German  doctor 
picks  up  by  intuition  pale  before  this  feat.  "Mr.  Isaacs"  is 
an  even  greater  marvel  of  adaptation,  but  set  in  such  a  halo 
of  Oriental  coloring  that  all  things  seem  possible.  Craw- 
ford's books  are  immensely  clever.  He  will  never  be  a  great 
writer.  He  is  evidently  a  superficial  observer,  with  one  ro- 
mantic twist  in  his  mind,  who  has  been  everywhere.  His 
books  are  good  reading,  but  their  endings  will  never  matter 
much.  His  heroes  are  very  wonderful,  interesting,  and  ro- 
mantic men.  His  heroines  all  seem  to  have  come  from 
Madame  Tussaud's.  Una. 


"  The  fastest  train,"  says  the  English  Mechanic,  "  would 
now  appear  to  be  the  new  Manchester-London  express,  run 
by  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln  Company,  via 
Sheffield  and  Grantham.  The  distance  is  said  to  be  175 
miles,  and  the  time  has  been  reduced  to  3  hours  and  25  min- 
utes, which  will  give  an  average  of  about  543/  miles  an  hour. 
What  is  the  actual  distance  of  Sheffield?"  The  following 
statements  in  regard  to  other  fast  trains  are  taken  from  the 
little  book  published  by  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 
Company,  and  circulated  among  passengers  on  the  Spring- 
field line  to  Boston  :  Flying  Dutchman  on  Great  Western 
Railroad,  London  to  Exeter,  194  miles,  4  hours  14  minutes, 
with  four  stops,  almost  46  miles  per  hour.  Express  on  Great 
Northern;  the  Leeds  express  makes  distance  from  London 
to  Leeds,  187  miles,  in  4  hours,  almost  47  miles  per  hour, 
with  four  stops.  The  Irish  mail,  London  and  Northwestern, 
once  called  the  Flying  Irishman,  a  little  less  than  40  miles. 
Morning  express  on  Great  Northern  Railroad,  London  to 
Edinburgh,  395  miles  in  nine  hours — an  average  of  almost 
44  miles  per  hour.  The  Midland  line,  Scotch  express,  Lon- 
don to  Glasgow,  425  miles,  40X  miles  per  hour.  These  are 
the  five  fastest  trains  in  England,  the  Leeds  express  with  its 
47  miles  per  hour  being  the  fastest.  The  train  leaving  Bos-' 
ton  at  4J4  P.  M.,  via  Boston  and  Albany,  for  New  York, 
makes  the  run  of  234  miles  in  six  hours,  making  twelve 
stops  averaging  three  minutes  each,  which  makes  the  actual 
speed  of  this  train  forty-five  miles  per  hour. 


The  prizes  to  the  drilling  commanderies  are  universally 
admitted  to  have  been  justly  awarded.  The  De  Molays 
fairly  earned  the  first,  the  Rapers  closely  contested  the  sec- 
ond, and,  if  there  had  been  other  competition,  the  St.  Ber- 
nards would  not  have  carried  off  the  third.  But  what  could 
have  induced  the  Louisville  Commandery  to  choose  the  prize 
they  did,  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  every  person  of  artistic 
sense.  The  silver-bronze  knight  upon  the  onyx  column  was 
regarded  by  our  artists  and  those  gentlemen  and  ladies 
whose  art  education  had  been  in  any  degree  cultivated  by 
examination  of  similar  work  in  Europe  and  the  exquisite 
bronzes  of  Japan,  as  something  quite  wonderful — the  more 
wonderful  when  it  was  known  that,  in  design,  execution,  and 
finish,  it  was  the  work  of  California  artists.  It  was  con- 
fessedly the  most  artistic,  beautiful,  and  valuable  of  all  the 
prizes.  What  was  our  surprise,  then,  to  have  the  De  Molays 
choose  the  silver  urn  !  Any  silversmith  in  Kentucky  can 
reproduce  it,  and,  in  our  judgment,  excel  it.  The  St.  Ber- 
nards made  a  similar  mistake  in  preferring  the  silver  earth 
ball  to  the  inlaid  plaque.  The  bronze  knight  and  the  plaque 
were  works  of  art,  the  others  were  mechanical.  The  crea- 
tion of  an  art-work  is  incomparable  with  the  labor  of  the 
mechanic.  The  one  demands  taste  and  genius,  the  other 
but  careful  toil.  And  so  the  Rapers  of  Indiana  carried  off 
the  first  prize,  and  the  second  was  left  in  California. 


The  annexed  paragraph,  from  the  Call  of  Thursday,  is 
calculated  to  bring  tears  to  the  eye  of  every  reader.  Wheth- 
er it  will  do  so  or  not  is  another  thing.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  young  man  who  wrote  it  be  dubbed  the  Lachrymose 
Reporter,  and  that  Mr.  Pickering  turn  over  to  this  voung 
man  the  Department  of  Obituary  Verse,  whose  chair  he  has 
himself  so  long  and  worthily  filled  : 

The  following  pretty  incident  happened  at  the  Baldwin  Hotel  just 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  De  Moiays,  on  Monday  last :  Their  hand 
was  in  line  in  the  Market  Street  entrance,  and  the  knights  were  in  posi- 
tion behind  it,  their  line  extending  nearly  to  the  billiard-room.  Crowds 
had  shaken  hands  with  the  Knights,  when  the  order  of  attention  came, 
and  just  at  that  moment  Miss  Pierson  stepped  out  of  the  elevator,  and, 
in  a  very  neatly  worded  speech,  presented  to  Colonel  Northup  a  beauti- 
ful wreath  of  California  laurel,  tied  with  white  satin  ribbon.  As  she 
proceeded  in  her  address,  she  worked  her  feelings  up  to  such  a  pitch 
that,  in  wishing  them  a  safe  journey  home,  at  the  last  words  the  tears 
asserted  their  right.  With  uncovered  head  the  colonel  received  the  gift. 
Tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  as  was  the  case  with  everv  one  who  wit- 
nessed it  The  colonel  could  only  say  a  few  words  of  thanks,  but  his 
expressive  looks  spoke  more  eloquently  than  set  phrases  would  have 
done. 


Robinson  proved  himself  a  clever  amateur  actor  in  a  Lon- 
don hospital.  He  had  been  caught  picking  a  pocket,  and 
transferred  from  prison  on  account  of  seeming  illness.  He 
took  to  his  bed  with  accurate  imitations  of  excruciating 
agony.  He  groaned  and  cursed  so  terribly  that  his  fellow- 
patients  were  horrified.  Then  he  regained  composure,  and 
begged  to  go  out  into  the  air.  Once  in  the  yard,  he  knocked 
the  attendant  senseless,  scaled  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  this 
country,  with  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  accumulated 
swag. 

Marwood,  the  hangman  of  England,  has  taken  to  drink. 
He  has  twice  executed  men  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  has  done  the  work  so  bunglingly  that  he  is  likely 
to  be  dismissed  from  office. 


The  immense  crematory  in  Rome  is  in  almost  daily  use. 
Cremation  is  daily  becoming  more  popular,  r  K  fair  soon 

to  dispose  of  more  corpses  in  the  Italia''  hail  old- 

fashioned  burial. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  Princess  de  Sagan,  a  mighty  leader  of  French  society, 
has  put  her  number  two-and-a-half  foot  down  with  a  thump, 
declaring  no  more  "  American  misses"  shall  enter  the  sacred 
Parisian  fold  if  she  can  keep  them  out.  Anyhow,  they  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  best  society  of  Trouville,  the  watering- 
place  watched  over  by  Madame  la  Princesse,  unless  there  are 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  contrary.  No  miss 
from  over  the  Atlantic  shall  step  across  this  cordon  bleu 
blood,  so  to  speak,  unless  she  is  recommended  by  two  ladies 
of  undoubted  rank,  if  not  of  unimpeachable  virtue.  It  is 
hard  on  the  Daisy  Millers,  but  the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where, say  at  Miss  Chamberlaine,  and  an  American  girl  who 
can  not  find  "two  ladies  of  undoubted  rank"  for  vouchers 
doesn't  deserve  to  take  the  shine  off  this  venerable  Parisian 
belle  who  represents  French  society. 


A  New  York  lady  writes  to  the  Sun :  "  I  am  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican, born  in  the  West  Indies.  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  many 
pure  and  cultivated  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  this  city, 
you  will  make  a  distinction,  and  not  class  us  all  as  'fast  be- 
cause we  smoke  cigarettes." 

Every  one  knows  stockings  must  match  the  color  of  the 
dress,  but  now  fashion  goes  a  step  further,  and  adds  shoes 
to  this  "must  match."  This  latest  freak  has  been  adopted 
by  leaders  of  society  at  the  French  chateaux,  where  dress  is 
always  very  simple,  but  very  distingue1,  and  to  meet  this  new 
caprice,  not  only  are  colored  kid  shoes  made,  but  several 
shades  of  the  same  color.  Only  very  shapely  feet  can  stand 
light  or  colored  shoes  ;  so,  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  yours, 
just  continue  wearing  black  or  bronze  silk  hosiery,  and  the 
black  or  bronze  kid  or  satin  shoes,  as  they  won't  make  every 
ungainly  joint  too  conspicuous.  But  if  you  have  a  pretty 
little  foot,  with  high  instep  and  flat  toes,  go  in  for  these  gray, 
pink,  blue,  or  mauve  kid  shoes.  They  are  dainty  enough  to 
buy  a  dress  expressly  to  match  them. 


The  numerous  tulle  skirts  of  the  ball-dresses  worn  by  Lon- 
don girls  are  said  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  just 
escaped  from  the  ballet,  and  recall  the  fashion-plates  of  thirty 
years  ago,  when  rotundity  and  voluminosity  raged  so  alarm- 
ingly. Pompons  have  disappeared  from  party  skirts,  and 
rows  of  narrow  satin  ribbon  have  taken  their  place  for  gar- 
nitures.   

Miss  Chamberlaine,  of  Cleveland,  who  is  figuring  in  Lon- 
don as  a  beauty,  is  described  by  Eliza  Wethersby,  who  hap- 
pened to  meet  her  in  a  gathering  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
set,  as  about  as  pretty  as  ten  per  cent,  of  all  American  girls. 
She  had  rather  a  captivating  way  about  her,  "oddly  combin- 
ing a  spirituelle,  Marguerite  air  with  the  peculiar  dash  and 
confidence  common  in  Yankee  girls."  It  was  evening,  and 
the  light  was  electric,  so  that  every  bit  of  artificiality  was 
made  clear  by  the  glare.  Her  face  was  painted  like  wax- 
work. The  red  of  her  cheeks  stood  out  like  daubs.  Her 
features  were  small  and  regular  ;  her  figure  tall  and  well- 
shaped,  and  her  bearing  free  and  unconstrained.  She  was 
dressed  in  good  taste — a  white  crape  costume  embroidered 
with  silver.  "  I  heard  her  in  conversetion  with  the  prince," 
the  actress  adds,  "  and  she  was  delightfully  free  from  any 
manner  of  toadyism  ;  she  seemed  to  treat  him  with  barely  re- 
spectful deference.  Her  voice  is  musical,  and  she  manages 
it  bewitchingly." 

London  milliners  are  in  despair  at  the  fashion  of  extreme 
plainness  in  her  bonnets,  set  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
which  is  of  course  followed  by  every  other  woman  in  soci- 
ety. But  the  modistes  are  not  the  only  ones  who  grieve  ; 
less  beautiful  followers  of  royalty's  whims  find  they  need 
more  ornaments,  and  greatly  object  to  this  style,  now  known 
as  the  "  princess  bonnets  " 

Pocket-handkerchief  flirting  has  gone  entirely  out  of  the* 
fashion,  at  least  so  say  the  girls  at  Long  Branch.  Parasol 
flirtation  is  the  latest  accomplishment  in  the  art.  The  cov- 
ered and  figured  heads  are  symbolic,  a  plain  crook  mean- 
ing honesty  of  intention,  a  swan's  head  coyness,  a  crutch 
sympathy,  a  hound  devotion,  and  so  on.  The  parasol  car- 
ried plump  overhead  means  keep  away,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
look  about.  Slightly  on  one  side  flashes  the  intelligence 
that  the  approach  must  be  deferred.  Thrown  over  the  back 
conveys  the  intimation  that  the  coast  is  clear.  Carried  far 
forward  intimates  that  discretion  must  be  exercised.  Swing- 
ing round  in  the  hand  is  a  danger  signal,  meaning  go 
away  as  quickly  as  possible.  Held  close  down  over  the  head 
means  secrecy.  There  is  no  significance  in  color,  as  this,  if 
not  a  matter  of  taste,  is  regulated  by  the  dress. 


The  difficulty  with  many  living  rooms  is  the  lack  of  cor- 
ners ;  hut  where  there  is  an  odd  one  that  requires  filling,  noth- 
ing can  be  prettier  than  an  improvised  book-case.  A  carpenter 
<o  '.hree  shelves  of  black  walnut,  before  which  the  ama- 
'holsterermay  hang  soft  silk  curtains  or  dainty  Madras 
s'.urT,  running  on  small  brass  rods.  The  upper  shelf  serves 
to  hold  bric-a-brac,  and  the  space  between  the  lower  shelf  and 
the  floor  looks  well  filled  by  a  duplex  mirror  or  a  tall  vase. 


In  the  way  of  show  consisting  chiefly  of  dancing,  says 
the  Sun,  the  parlors  of  the  summer  resort  hotels  present 
spectacles  which,  though  free  and  amateur,  are  often  more 
interesting  than  anything  that  can  be  accomplished  by  pro- 
fessionals. The  young  women  are  so  well  dressed,  and  the 
children  so  graceful  in  their  black  stockings,  that  no  stage 
ballet  could  be  more  diverting.  The  adjoining  verandas  are 
nightly  crowded  with  spectators,  who  gaze  in  through  the 
windows  and  doors  at  the  pleasant  exhibition.  The  per- 
formers know  very  well  that  they  are  on  view,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  an  awkward  dancer  ventures  on  the  floor.  That  is  the 
real  reason  why  men  partners  are  so  scarce,  compelling  the 
composition  of  couples  out  of  wholly  feminine  material.  But 
there  are  exceptions.  A  Long  Branch  correspondent  says 
that  the  chief  dude  of  the  largest  hotel  is  altogether  the  un- 
■t  creature  in  the  house,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
_:erate  dancer.    His  high  reputation  as  a  grotesque 


dresser  and  stepper  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  "  when  the 
story  went  round  that  he  had  fallen  on  his  high  shirt-collar 
while  waltzing  and  cut  his  little  head  off  with  the  swirling 
contact,  people  were  slow  to  take  it  as  a  joke,  so  entirely 
reasonable  did  the  statement  seem." 


In  conversation  with  a  young  lady,  Sidney  Smith  once 
said  :  "  Do  you  ever  reflect  how  your  life  is  spent?  If  you 
live  to  be  seventy-two,  which  I  hope  you  may,  your  life  will 
have  been  passed  in  the  following  manner  :  An  hour  a  day 
is  three  years  ;  this  makes  twenty-seven  years  sleeping,  nine 
years  dressing,  nine  years  at  table,  six  years  playing  with 
the  children,  nine  years  walking  and  visiting,  six  years  shop- 
ping " — rather  moderate  estimate  that ! — "  and  three  years 
quarreling."  

Newport,  so  lovely  to  see,  says  the  Boston  Transcript  cor- 
respondent, has  its  hell,  even  as  Monaco  has  its  hell.  I  could 
show  you  a  gateway  which  leads  through  a  private  alley 
to  its  door,  which  gate  would  never  be  noticed  by  you 
although  you  were  here  summer  alter  summer,  and  yet 
no  path  ever  led  straightcr  to  destruction.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  house  is  the  worst  gambling  hell  in  America  ;  that 
its  interior  is  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful  description  ; 
that  its  suppers  and  wines  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Rouge 
et  noir,  roulette,  and  faro  tables  stand  in  the  most  splendid 
of  apartments,  furnished  gorgeously  in  old  Flemish  style. 
Thousands  of  dollars  change  hands  here  nightly,  and  recently 
has  come  to  my  ears  the  story  of  the  ruin  of  one  young  man. 
Our  English  visitors  are  fond  of  this  amusement,  but  the 
passion  is  one  that  seems  to  have  taken  a  strong  hold  of  the 
American  young  men,  and  old  men,  as  for  that.  It  is  said 
chat  one  man,  the  whole  world  knows  his  name,  lost  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  one  week  in  this  gambling-house.  This 
is  an  unpleasant  picture — it  is  a  hateful  side  to  show  you  of 
our  gay  Newport  life  ;  yet  I  do  not  know  why  the  fact  should 
be  hidden  that  Newport  has  its  gambling-house,  as  splendid, 
as  ruinous,  as  that  of  any  resort  in  the  world. 


The  three  young  Princesses  of  Wales  wore  dresses  of  fine 
cashmere  of  dark  crimson,  Jersey  bodices,  white  straw  hats 
bound  with  crimson  and  trimmed  with  icru  lace,  black  stock- 
ings, and  high  boots,  at  the  Marlborough  House  garden-party, 
costumes  that  would  be  despised  by  American  girls  of  the 
same  age. 

Broadcloth  is  chosen  as  the  most  suitable  material  for  the 
skirt  and  basque  of  ladies'  riding  habits,  but  an  elastic  cloth, 
similar  to  Jersey  cloth,  is  liked  best  for  the  trousers.  These 
habits  are  made  with  narrow  skirts  and  close  trousers  ;  this 
style  having  been  found  to  be  the  best  and  most  convenient. 
Thedresses  most  used  are  black,  dark  blue,  dark  green, brown, 
and  olive.  The  simple  little  postilion  basque  is  lined  with 
silks,  interlined  and  well  padded.  The  sleeves  are  close,  and 
the  only  trimmings  are  buttons.  The  tailor's  rule  for  the 
length  of  the  habit  skirt  is  to  let  the  front  just  reach  the  floor, 
when  the  wearer  stands,  and  add  to  this  ten  inches  for  the 
greater  lengths.  The  skirt  is  peculiarly  gored  to  fit  smoothly 
when  the  rider  is  seated  in  the  saddle;  the  edge  has  a 
stitched  hem,  and  instead  of  being  weighted  to  keep  it  down 
when  the  horse  is  in  motion,  there  is  now  a  tape  strap  or  loop 
on  each  side,  and  when  the  foot  is  passed  through  each  of 
the  loops  the  skirt  is  well  held  in  place.  The  trousers  may 
be  short  knickerbockers  worn  with  high  boots,  but  are  usual- 
ly long  ;  a  simple  standing  collar  of  linen  fastened  by  a 
brooch  is  worn  ;  the  gloves  are  long-wristed  dog-skins,  cha- 
mois, or  undressed  kid  ;  the  stylish  hat  is  the  black  silk  hat 
with  a  bell  crown  and  curling  brim,  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
band  and  narrower  binding  on  the  brim. 


A  girl  in  Tennessee  who  has  fine  gray  eyes  makes  them 
appear  blue  and  black  by  wearing  hats  lined  with  dark  blue 
velvet,  and  eating  lumps  of  sugar,  on  which  has  been  dropped 
a  little  cologne. 

The  season  at  Narragansett,  remarks  the  correspondent  of 
a  New  York  journal,  has  been  unusually  pleasant.  In  spite 
of  the  autumnal  quality  of  the  air,  bathing  is  more  extrava- 
gantly and  unreasonably  popular  at  the  Pier  than  at  any 
other  seaside  place,  and  with  the  advance  of  the  season 
bathing  suits  are  becoming  daily  "  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less."  Two  young  ladies,  who,  on  account  of 
the  exact  similarity  of  their  blue  and  orange  costumes,  are 
generally  known  as  the  "  twins,"  might  almost  be  classed  as 
amphibious,  for  they  spend  from  two  to  three  hours  every 
day  alternately  ducking  under  the  waves  and  racing  their 
small  "pugs"  up  and  down  the  beach — these  same  pugs  be- 
ing fastened  by  a  leather  strap  to  the  scanty  garments  of 
their  mistresses.  Nor  are  the  gentlemen  bathers  at  all  re- 
stricted by  the  presence  of  ladies  from  a  most  pronounced 
exhibition  of  their  athletic  figures.  No  public  display  of  ac- 
robatic feats  or  tight-rope  dancing  would  seem  to  require 
such  an  absolute  absence  of  drapery  as  does  a  simple  swim 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators. They  certainly  look  neither  clothed  nor  in  their 
right  minds,  as  they  rush  up  and  down  the  beach  in  their 
light  and  dripping  garments.  And  this  is  true,  not  only  of 
the  bathers  at  Narragansett,  but  at  every  seaside  place  on  the 
coast. 

Newport  society  seems  to  have  lots  of  scandalous  topics  to 
talk  about  this  season.  The  row  at  the  Casino  and  the  ruth- 
less destruction  of  crockery  and  glassware  are  merely  drops 
in  the  bucket.  Rumor  has  it  that  one  young  and  rich  couple 
are  going  to  have  a  serious  difficulty  on  account  of  les  beaux 
yeux  of  a  well-known  Cubano-Americo-English  lady.  The 
wife,  it  is  said,  suspected  something,  and  while  pretending  to 
take  a  drive  in  her  curricle,  only  went  a  short  distance,  and 
suddenly  returned  to  find  her  lord  and  master  in  what  she 
considered  too  close  proximity  to  her  friend.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  there  are  now  two  establishments  at  Newport 
where  there  was  but  one.  Another  story  relates  to  the  break- 
ing off  of  the  match  between  the  son  of  a  well-known  mill- 
ionaire and  a  young  lady  of  considerable  monetary  and 
personal  charms.  The  young  lady,  it  is  said,  was  shocked 
at  seeing,  on  her  shopping  visit  to  New  York,  her  betrothed 
on  the  steps  of  a  house  in  company  with  a  person  who  was 
aot  one  of  his  relatives. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Paris  has  twenty-three  libraries,  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase  in 
number  to  forty.     More  than  one-half  of  all  the  books  read  are  novels. 


The  "Advertiser's  Hand-book"  contains  a  list  of  all  the  standard 
American  weekly  and  monthly  papers  having  a  circulation  of  over  five 
thousand,  together  with  their  rates  of  advertising.  Published  by  T.  F. 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  new  cheap  edition  of  Sir  Waltei  Scon's  works  is  being  issued.  It 
opens  with  "  lvanhoe,"  and  will  comprise  all  the  Waverly  novels.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  B  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co. ;  price,  15  cents. 


It  has  only  recently  come  out  that  Mr.  Cable,  the  author  of  the 
"  Grandissimes,"  is  ostracized  by  the  Creole  population  of  New  Orleans 
bf-cause  of  his  description  of  them  in  his  charming  book.  A  proposi- 
tion to  elect  him  a  member  of  a  leading  literary  club  in  that  city  was 
considered  an  affront,  and  the  nomination  was  almost  unanimously  re- 
jected. 

Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  or  Ihe  Missouri  Cavalry  (U.  S.  V.)  in  the 
late  war,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  charming  books  of  travel  and 
army  experience  which  have  won  great  success  in  America  and  England. 
"  Vix,"  a  horse  story,  has  lately  been  reprinted  from  "Whip  and  Spur  " 
in  321110  form.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  10  cents. 


Miscellany  :  The  summer  publishing  season  is  unprecedenledly  dull. 

— ■ Edwin  Arnold  is  said  to  have  been  overcome  by  the  reception  in 

this  country  of  his  "  Light  in  Asia,"  the  manuscript  of  which,  we  hear, 

has  just  been  presented  to  Mr.   Andrew  Carnegie. The  Atlanta 

Constitution  argues  that  Henry  James  must  be  an  American,  because  he 

cm  endure  Boston  in  August. It  is  stated  that  the  Nineteenth 

Century  is  translated  into  Urdu,  at  Lucknow,   and  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  northwest  of  India. 


If  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  has  any  respect  for  her  present  literary  rep- 
utation, she  will  make  some  endeavor  to  restrain  certain  publishers  from 
reviving  the  literary  sills  of  her  youth.  A  number  of  books  have  been 
published  containing  collections  of  ' '  pot-boiler  "  magazine  stories  pub- 
lished years  ago.  They  are  poor  in  comparison  with  her  later  works, 
and  give  no  additional  lustre  to  her  fame.  The  latest  volume  is  "  Jarl's 
Daughter,"  and  other  stories.  They  are  all  of  a  sentimental  character, 
their  only  value  being  that  they  show  in  a  measure  the  artist's  direction. 
Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Bil- 
lings, Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  50  cents. 


Miss  Mary  Alice  Perry,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  in  her  twenty-ninth 
year,  was  a  bright  young  writer,  whose  first  novel,  "  Esther  Penne- 
father,  was  published  by  the  Harpers.  Some  poems  of  hers,  submitted 
by  a  friend  to  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant — and  nobody  ignorant  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  daily  walk  and  conversation  knows  how  many  were  the 
poems  submitted  to  his  critical  attention— elicited  the  response  :  "  Tell 
her  by  all  means  to  cultivate  her  talent  for  poetry  ;  but  tell  her,  also, 
there  is  no  money  in  poetry;  she  must  do  other  literary  work,  too." 
Miss  Perry  was  a  student  of  political  science,  of  botany,  and  of  paint- 
ing. Her  early  death  was  most  deplored  by  those  who  best  surmised 
the  fine  possibilities  of  her  genius. 


The  North  American  Review  for  September  opens  with  "State 
Regulation  of  Corporate  Profits,"  by  Chief  Justice  T.  M.  Cooley,  of 
Michigan.  John  A.  Kasson,  M.  C,  writes  on  "Municipal  Reform." 
Richard  Grant  White  treats  of  "Class  Distinctions  in  the  United 
States."  "  Shooting  at  Sight  "  is  the  subject  of  some  pertinent  reflec- 
tions by  James  Jackson,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
"  Facts  about  the  Caucus  and  the  Primary,"  George  Walton  Greene 
unveils  the  tricks  practiced  by  political  managers  in  large  cities.  The 
well-known  English  essayist,  W.  H.  Mallock,  contributes  ' '  Conversa- 
tions with  a  Solitary."  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  S.  Phelan  contributes  an 
article  on  the  "Limitations  of  Freethinking. "  Finally,  Grant  Allen 
discourses  on  "  An  American  Wild  Flower." 


A  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Art  Journal thus  gossips  about  Mr. 
Robert  Grant  and  his  forthcoming  novel :  "  Last  year  the  young  man 
held  the  office  of  Mayor's  clerk  to  his  Honor,  Doctor  Green,  and  he  has 
studied  law  ;  but  literature  is  obviously  his  forte.  This  year,  with  the 
Democratic  reign,  Mr.  Grant  is  no  longer  in  the  Mayoralty  office,  and 
one  result  has  been  the  completion  of  '  An  Average  Man ' — a  story  which 
has  a  history.  Mr.  Grant  tells  me  that  he  can  not  write  ahead.  He 
must  jot  down  his  thoughts  as  they  come,  and  his  story  must  grow  of 
itself,  without  a  full  diagram  to  direct  its  evolutions.  Accordingly,  when 
this  story  was  not  only  nearly  in  type,  but  electrotyped  as  well,  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  it,  and  determined  to  cancel  the  plates.  Once  more  the 
story  was  partially  written  and  put  into  type  ;  but  when  half  the  pages 
were  cast  the  author  again  canceled  his  work.  The  third  time  never 
fails,  and  so  this  time  the  whole  story  was  set  up  and  made  ready  for  the 
press.  Then  Mr.  Grant  sold  it  for  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  to  Osgood 
&  Co.  But  not  yet,  even,  is  it  to  come  before  the  public,  for  Osgood  at 
once  sold  it  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  the  Century,  which  in  due  time 
will  publish  it  as  a  serial.  '  An  Average  Man  '  is  full  of  the  present, 
dealing  with  American  life  as  it  is,  and  voicing  the  doubts  of  thinking 
people  on  all  sorts  of  subjects —Government,  God,  heaven,  morality. 
The  story  may  be  defined,  as  a  great  interrogation  point,  yet  with  a  hope- 
ful leaning.  One  of  the  heroes  is  a  defeated  Congressional  candidate, 
and  the  finale,  where  his  neglected  wife  sees  her  husband's  defeat  bla- 
zoned on  an  illuminated  advertising  disc,  as  she  turns  from  her  father's 
deathbed,  is  very  dramatic.  The  father  is  a  sort  of  Vanderbilt.  Another 
hero  weds  a  semi-religious  girl,  who  once  refused  him  at  Bar  Harbor, 
and  they  both  have  an  upward  look.  On  almost  every  page  is  a  pro- 
found suggestion.  ' 

Announcements  :  A  novel  by  the  author  of  "Anlinous,"  who  writes  un- 
der the  pseudonym  of  "  George  Taylor."  will  soon  be  issued  by  Samp- 
son Low  &  Co. "  Robert  Reid,  Cotton-spinner,"  a  novel  by  Alice 

O'Hanlon,  has  just  been  published  in  the  Harper's  Franklin  Square 

Library. Paul  du  Chaillu,  the  celebrated  traveler  and  author,  is 

living  in  London,  where  he  is  hard  at  work  on  his  new  book  entitled 

"The  Viking  Age." A  "  Biography  of  Bull  Fighting,"  by  Louis 

Carmena  of  Milan,  has  just  been  issued  at  Madrid. Professor  A. 

W.  Ward,  of  Manchester,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  publication  a 
personal   memoir  of  his  sometime  colleague,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Stanley 

Jevons. The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  will  publish  his  memoirs 

in  November.  All  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives  and  friends  have  not 
been  potent  enough  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose,  although  the  publi- 
cation will  bring  to  light  many  scandals  which  it  had  been  hoped  would 

never  be  known. A  "Life  of  Mary  Lamb,"  by  Annie  Gilchrist, 

will  form  the  next  volume  of  the  "Famous  Women  Series  "  of  Roberts 

Brothers. Lord  Ronald  Gower  is  editing  a"  Life  of  the  Queen," 

by  Sarah  Taylor,  which  Messrs.  J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  will  publish.  The 
same  firm  are  also  preparing  a  large  illustrated  volume  of  ' '  Social  Life  in 
Egypt,"  by  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole,  which  will  describe  the  present 
condition  of  Egypt. Vernon  Lee,  author  of  "Studies  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  in  Italy"  and  "  Belcaro,"  is  at  present  employed  in  fin- 
ishing another  volume  of  essays,  to  be  entitled  "  Euphorion."  The  title, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  name  given  by  Goethe  to  the  child  of  Faust 
and  Helen,  refers  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  essays  (some  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review)  treat  of  the  mediseval  and 
antique  elements  developed  in  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  lite  of  the 

Renaissance. Sir  Richard  Temple  intends  to  print,  under  the  title 

of  "  Eastern  Experience,"  a  selection  of  his  essays  and  of  the  addresses 

delivered  by  him  on  various  occasions. The  catalogue  that  the 

British  Museum  authorities  are  preparing  of  English  books — including 
books  in  English  published  abroad — printed  before  1641,  is  making 
rapid  progress.  Two  stout  volumes  are  in  type,  and  another  will  com- 
plete the  work. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OSCAR    WILDE'S    PLAY. 


'Flaneur"  Describes  the  Production  of  "Vera"  in  New  York. 


Oscar  Wilde's  play  was  not  a  brilliant  success.  He  com- 
plains .now  that  there  is  a  concerted  movement  of  the  New 
York  critics  to  jump  on  him  ;  but  this  may  be  taken  merely 
as  the  maudlin  plaint  of  an  unsuccessful  dramatist.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact  that  in  New  York  the  critics  seem  to  have  no 
middle  ground.  They  either  praise  the  thing  up  to  the  skies 
or  damn  it  to  the  bottomless  pits  of  oblivion,  and  when  a 
play  which  combines  weak  and  strong  points,  like  "  Vera," 
comes  up  for  consideration,  they  fail  to  give  it  an  equitable 
judgment.  If  "Vera"  is  not  a  great  play  it  will  be  found  a 
good  one,  and  two  years  hence  we  shall  still  find  Marie  Pres- 
cott  and  her  company  playing  it  as  a  standard  attraction. 
The  reason  why  I  believe  this  to  be  so  is  because  the  play 
has  elements  of  popularity  aside  from  its  dramatic  excel- 
lence. Men  who  study  the  stage  with  a  perfect  drama  as 
their  standard  are  invariably  disappointed,  and  claim  that 
almost  everything  produced  is  a  failure.  "Hazel  Kirke" 
was  denounced  by  nearly  all  the  critics  in  New  York,  and 
one  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  play  would  not  run  the 
week  out.  These  criticisms  seem  somewhat  stale  now  that 
"  Hazel  Kirke"  has  become  a  standard  feature  of  American 
social  and  theatrical  life.  While  "  Vera  "  will  have  nothing 
of  the  success  of  many  of  the  great  plays  of  the  past  seasons, 
it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  strong  card. 

The  weather  for  some  weeks  has  been  uncommonly  cool. 
The  nights  have  been  pleasant,  and  we  have  had  perfect 
theatre-going  weather.  Miss  Prescott  counted  upon  one  of 
those  beautiful  nights  for  the  production  of  "  Vera,"  but  on 
Monday  the  weather  suddenly  changed  and  the  thermometer 
bounced  up  to  ninety-five  degrees  in  the  shade.  As  the 
night  came  on  it  became  more  and  more  sultry,  until  men 
walked  up  town  with  their  hats  and  coats  in  their  hands, 
and  struggled  weakly  from  one  glass  of  beer  to  another  on 
their  way  home.  When  it  came  theatre  time,  the  heat  was 
positively  intense.  A  vast  audience  crowded  the  Union 
Square  Theatre  from  pit  to  dome,  and  there  was  almost  a 
riot  outside.  The  seats  sold  at  a  premium,  and  people  perched 
along  the  aisles.  All  this  goes  to  show  the  popularity  of 
O'Wilde  in  America.  "Vera"  is  the  first  play  that  Mr.  Wilde 
ever  wrote,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  produce  some- 
thing worth  seeing.  He  offered  the  play  to  Mary  Anderson 
some  months  ago,  but  the  American  tragedienne  refused  it, 
and  it  fell  into  Marie  Prescott's  hands.  She  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  snug  sum  for  it,  but  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain. When  she  won  the  twelve  thousand  five  hundred- 
dollar  libel  suit  from  the  American  News  Company,  her 
husband,  a  grocer  named  Pertzel,  sold  out  his  shop  and  com- 
bined the  money  he  realized  from  the  sale  with  Miss  Pres- 
cott's damages  from  the  American  News  Company.  With 
this  they  bought  "Vera" — though  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Wilde  retains  a  royalty  on  it — and  carefully  mounted  the 
play.  The  city  was  lithographed  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
All  sorts  of  wild  pictures  of  Marie  Prescott,  flying  away  in 
eight-horse  sleighs,  and  shooting  Russian  soldiers  with  the 
Winchester  repeating  rifle  on  the  way,  were  plastered  over 
the  fences,  and  great  pictures  of  the  remarkable  countenance 
of  O'Wilde  decorated  the  dead-walls  of  the  city. 

The  people  sat  patiently  in  the  theatre  last  night  and 
sweltered  for  a  good  hour  before  the  curtain  was  rung  up. 
"Freddie"  Gebhardt  had  come  up  from  Newport,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Mandeville  and  three  other  Englishmen. 
They  occupied  a  box  on  the  second  tier,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  stage.  The  box  exactly  opposite  was  filled  by  seven 
or  eight  girls  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  company. 
They  were  pretty  creatures,  dressed  in  the  flimsy  dresses  so 
much  in  vogue  now,  and  looked  uncommonly  inviting.  The 
material  of  their  bodices  was  so  thin,  and  the  weather  was 
so  hot,  that  the  outlines  of  the  immature  but  graceful  busts 
of  the  Madison  Square  actresses  were  thrown  out  boldly 
against  the  background  of  the  box  by  the  clinging  material 
of  their  costumes.  Gebhardt  and  his  friends  stared  assidu- 
ously at  these  ladies,  and  the  ladies  returned  the  stare. 

On  the  lower  floor,  the  men-about-town  and  all  the  club- 
men in  the  city  were  on  hand,  and  the  balconies  and  galle- 
ries were  filled  with  uncommonly  handsome  women,  who 
knew  each  other,  but  were  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
respectable  ladies  in  the  audience.  These  women  were  at- 
tended, in  some  cases,  by  their  "  protectors,"  but  in  other 
cases  they  came  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes,  or  with  their 
maids.  I  have  never  seen  a  more  brilliant  gathering  of  the 
"protected"  females  of  New  York  in  my  life  than  on  the 
first  night  of  "  Vera." 

The  curtain  rose  slowly,  and  discovered  an  aged  man  who 
swayed  over  a  fire  and  muttered  imprecations  upon  the  head 
of  the  Czar.  His  hands  were  long  and  bony,  and  he  wore  a 
Siberian  overcoat  and  Alpine  hat.  After  he  had  delivered  a 
monologue  of  some  length,  a  fine,  big,  breezy  fellow  rushed 
in,  uttered  an  impassioned  speech  against  the  Czar,  and 
asked  for  Vera.  Just  at  this  moment  Miss  Prescott,  dressed 
in  a  short  costume,  with  silk  hose,  dainty  satin  turban,  and 
expensive  coral  ornaments  (the  habitual  costume  of  Russian 
serfs),  entered  the  door.  The  big  and  lusty  man  made  love 
to  her  frantically,  but  she  waved  him  off,  and  began  to  eat. 
At  this  moment  tramping  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a 
number  of  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army  marched  in.  The 
Russian  Jew,  who  turned  out  to  be  Vera's  father,  expressed 
great  joy  at  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  because,  he  said, 
now  they  were  going  to  take  exiles  to  the  Siberian  mines 
along  the  road  that  led  by  his  inn,  and,  as  the  soldiers  would 
have  to  stop  for  refreshments,  it  would  be  money  in  Vera's 
father's  pocket.  Then  he  rubbed  his  hands  eagerly,  and 
bowed  to  the  colonel  of  the  guard.  With  the  soldiers  was  a 
band  of  Nihilists.  They  were  morose  and  unhappy  men. 
They  wore  long-tail  coats,  cheap  beards,  new  shoes,  and  con- 
siderable white  paint.  They  looked  haggard  and  forlorn, 
Miss  Prescott,  in  the  kindliness  of  her  heart,  endeavored  to 
give  them  food,  but  she  was  rebuffed  by  the  colonel.  The 
colonel  retired  to  an  ante- room,  and  then  she  gave  an  expen- 
sive coral  necklace  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  on  condition 
that  he  would  allow  her  to  give  the  men  bread.  This  she  did 
to  slow  music  by  the  band.  Then,  as  the  colonel  returned, 
and  the  prisoners  were  about  to  be  marched  off  to  the  Sibe- 
rian mines,  the  most  forlorn  and  miserable-looking  Nihilist 
of  all  turned  his  face  in  the  glare  of  the  calcium  light,  and 


Miss  Prescott  discovered  that  he  was  her  long-lost  brother. 
There  was  a  scene  of  intense  excitement  for  a  minute,  as  he 
told  her,  in  whispers,  how  he  had  been  condemned  to  life- 
long incarceration  in  the  mines  by  the  Czar  ;  and  then,  as  he 
was  being  dragged  away,  he  gave  his  sister  the  Nihilists' 
oath,  and  she  swore  to  revenge  him.  Just  as  he  disappeared 
from  the  scene  the  father  discovered  who  the  boy  was,  and 
threw  himself  forward  to  rescue  his  son.  A  few  disjointed 
words  and  a  tableau,  and  the  curtain  drops.  This  was,  un 
doubtedly,  the  strongest  scene  of  the  play,  because  it  led  up 
to  a  thrilling  climax  from  a  simple  and  somewhat  humorous 
beginning.  After  it  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilde,  though  well 
conceived,  and  in  many  cases  carried  out  dramatically,  lost 
half  their  force. 

The  next  act  reveals  a  den  of  Russian  Nihilists  ;  at  their 
head  is  Michael,  the  big  and  lusty  lover  of  Miss  Prescott. 
In  one  corner  of  the  room  stands  Louis  Morrison,  who  is 
elegantly  attired,  and  a  power  in  Nihilist  circles.  There  is 
a  clash  by  the  orchestra,  the  walls  open  in  some  miraculous 
way,  and  Miss  Prescott  steps  down  in  a  blaze  of  light  into 
the  dungeon  in  which  the  Nihilists  are  holding  their  meet- 
ing. She  is  attired  in  full  dress,  having  just  come  from  the 
Czar's  ball.  That  night  they  decide  to  kill  the  Czar,  and 
Michael  is  chosen  regicide.  A  little  love-scene  is  enacted 
between  Louis  Morrison  and  Vera,  with  Michael  as  the  jeal- 
ous eavesdropper.  Just  as  the  band  is  about  to  disperse, 
the  police  rush  in  under  the  command  of  a  general  of  the 
Russian  army.  All  the  Nihilists  resume  their  masks,  but  the 
police  are  determined  to  carry  them  off,  when  Louis  Morri- 
son takes  off  his  mask  and  confronts  the  general.  The  lat- 
ter sinks  to  his  knees,  and  all  the  soldiers  present  arms.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  then  discovered  to  be  the  Czarowitz.  At  his 
command  the  guard  withdraws  and  the  Nihilists  escape. 

The  curtain  rises  for  the  third  act  in  the  ante-chamber  of 
the  Czar.  It  is  a  beautiful  scene  in  every  respect,  the  walls 
being  draped  in  yellow  satin,  and  the  furniture  correspond- 
ingly brilliant.  Mr.  Wilde  in  this  scene  attempts  to  be  witty, 
but  is  a  signal  failure.  He  puts  a  number  of  commonplace 
and  aged  jokes  in  the  mouths  of  the  few  comedians  that  the 
piece  asks  for,  and  they  roll  them  off  unintelligibly  one  after 
the  other.  Ed.  Lamb  was  the  principal  comedian.  He  is  an 
actor  of  undoubted  excellence,  and  the  small*  hit  that  he 
made  was  due  to  his  own  mannerisms  rather  than  to  the 
brightness  of  the  lines.  It  is  likely  that  after  the  play  has 
been  running  a  little  while  this  act  will  be  touched  up  so  as 
to  be  the  brightest  of  the  piece.  The  Czar  marches  in  in 
this  act,  surrounded  by  the  imperial  guard.  The  Czar  last 
night  was  played  by  George  Boniface,  and  he  played  it  with 
considerable  effect.  Before  the  act  closes  the  Czar  decides 
to  have  his  son  shot  for  his  intimacy  with  the  Nihilists. 
And  he  steps  out  upon  the  balcony  to  call  his  soldiers  to 
witness  the  death  of  the  Czarowitz  for  infidelity  to  his  father 
Just  as  he  steps  out  on  the  brilliantly  illuminated  balcony  a 
shot  pierces  his  heart,  and  the  Czar  falls  dead,  cutsing  his 
son.    The  shot  was  fired  by  Michael,  who  escapes. 

The  next  act  returns  to  the  den  of  the  Nihilists,  where 
Miss  Prescott,  robed  in  black  and  red,  sits  on  a  low  stool 
and  sighs  for  her  lover,  who  has  now  been  crowned  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  brotherhood  that  if  a 
member  does  not  attend  the  midnight  sessions  he  is  to  be 
put  immediately  to  death.  This  would  seem  to  the  casual 
American  to  be  a  harsh  proceeding,  but  all  things  are  possi- 
ble with  Nihilists.  This  particular  band  of  Nihilists  will  not 
even  excuse  the  delinquent  member,  because  he  happens  to 
be  crowned  Czar  on  that  day  ;  but,  on  his  non-arrival,  they 
then  condemn  him  to  death.  They  draw  lots  for  the  choice, 
and  Miss  Prescott  draws  the  red  cross.  She  arms  herself 
with  a  dagger  and  goes  off  to  kill  her  lover.  The  lines  here 
are  well  written,  and  there  is  room  for  considerable  dramatic 
force,  but  the  actress  (there  is  only  one  woman  in  the  play, 
by  the  way)  mouths  her  words  so  terribly,  and  overacts  so 
harshly,  that  the  lines  lose  their  effect.  Finally,  she  goes 
off  to  kill  her  lover,  having  been  supplied  with  the  keys  of 
his  private  apartments  in  the  palace. 

It  seems  somewhat  incongruous  to  us  that  a  woman,  par- 
ticularly when  dressed  as  Miss  Prescott  is  in  this  act,  could 
walk  up  into  the  private  chamber  of  the  Czar.  In  the  next 
act,  however,  Miss  Prescott  certainly  appears  in  the  Czar's 
chamber  just  as  that  functionary  is  throwing  himself  on  a 
divan  for  an  hour's  sleep.  She  is  dressed  in  red  from  her 
liberty  cap  to  her  silken  hose  and  slippers,  and  carries  a  big 
dagger  in  her  hand.  Here  again  there  is  an  intensely 
dramatic  situation.  She  talks  and  argues  at  length  with  the 
Czar,  while  he  expresses  his  passionate  love  for  her,  and 
offers  to  crown  her  empress  the  next  day.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  she  is  pledged  to  kill  the  Czar.  She  is  over- 
come with  terror.  The  love  for  the  man  is  greater  than  her 
love  for  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people.  As  you  will 
probably  imagine,  she  solves  the  problem  by  killing  herself 
in  her  lover's  arms. 

In  the  manner  of  her  death  Miss  Prescott  was  not  pleas- 
ing; nor  was  Mr.  Morrison,  in  expressing  his  love  for  Vera, 
uncommonly  delicate.  The  love  scene  between  the  two  in 
the  last  act  was  very  much  more  than  indelicate,  to  be  ac- 
curate, and  called  forth  the  murmurings  of  the  entire  house. 
The  posings  of  Miss  Prescott  were  positively  awful  to  well 
minded  and  considerate  women.  Her  dress  had  no  under- 
skirts apparently — I  must  come  down  to  the  bold  facts— and 
clung  to  her  with  a  tenacity  that  was  a  revelation  in  itself. 
She  threw  herself  upon  the  lounge  with  her  face  toward  the 
audience,  and  leaned  over  backwards,  with  both  arms 
stretched  out  over  her  head,  and  nothing  of  her  face  visible 
but  the  under  part  of  her  chin. 

It  was  an  extremely  peculiar  position.  At  this  moment 
Morrison  was  delivering  an  impassioned  speech  to  her  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  he  rushed  forward  and  threw 
himself  at  her  as  she  lay  on  the  lounge.  The  audience  mur- 
mured remonstratively,  and  a  few  hisses  were  heard  from 
parts  of  the  house.  Miss  Prescott  with  a  struggle  got  out  of 
her  astounding  pose,  and  Morrison,  with  more  delicacy  than  he 
had  hitherto  shown,  turned  his  head  away  as  he  pushed  him- 
self out  of  the  almost  inextricable  and  positively  indecent 
tangle.  Then  Miss  Prescott  wound  her  arms  around  the  re- 
cumbent Morrison,  and  imprinted  an  undying  kiss  on  his  lips. 
Every  god  in  the  gallery  kissed  with  her,  and  there  was  a 
noise  like  a  locomotive  blowing  off  steam.  I  could  not  help 
wondering  where  Pertzel  the  grocer  was  at  this  particular 
juncture  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  August  22,  1883. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  certain  Duke  of  X.  and  his  valet. 
The  latter,  it  seems,  was  always  getting  into  scrapes,  from 
which  he  emerged  with  considerable  successs.  No  matter 
how  tipsy  he  got,  he  was  always  brought  home  safely,  and 
never  consigned  to  a  dungeon  cell.  Upon  being  asked  the 
reason  of  this  singular  good  luck,  he  explained  that  he 
always  had  lots  of  the  duke's  cards  in  his  pocket. 


The  very  gallant  Senator  Grady  and  the  silver-tongued 
Ecclesine  were  getting  off  a  train  at  a  New  York  Elevated 
station,  when  the  former  noticed  a  blooming  and  rosy- 
cheeked  girl  behind  him  on  the  platform.  "  Shall  I  not  help 
vou  to  alight  ?  "  he  asked,  extending  his  plump  hand  and 
lifting  the  straw  hat  that  covered  his  ambrosial  curls. 
"  Thank  you  very  much,"  replied  the  pretty  damsel,  with  a 
ravishing  smile,  "  but  I  don't  smoke." 


A  Mr.  Ansorge,  of  Wisconsin,  has  adopted  a  novel  way  of 
advertising  his  wife.  He  warns  people  not  trust  her  on  his 
account,  as  she  has  left  his  bed  and  board,  and  winds  up 
with  the  following  wicked  stab  at  her  reputation  :  "  She  hav- 
ing left  a  number  of  small  children  uncared  for,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  their  respective  fathers  to  call  and 
identify  their  own  and  take  them  away,  as  I  feel  that  I  have 
supported  them  long  enough." 

An  English  traveler  in  Ireland,  greedy  for  information, 
and  always  fingering  the  note-book  in  his  breast-pocket,  got 
into  the  same  railway  carriage  with  a  certain  Roman  Cath- 
olic archbishop.  Ignorant  of  his  rank,  and  only  perceiving 
that  he  was  a  divine,  he  questioned  him  pretty  closely  about 
the  state  of  the  country,  whisky-drinking,  etc.  At  last  he 
said  :  "  You  are  a  parish  priest  yourself,  of  course?"  His 
grace  drew  himself  up.  "  I  was  one,  sir,"  he  answered,  with 
icy  gravity.  "  Dear,  dear  !  "  was  the  sympathetic  rejoinder  ; 
"  that  accursed  drink,  I  suppose  !  " 


Impatient  New  York  gentleman,  going  to  the  White 
Mountains,  is  seated  by  the  side  of  the  driver.  The  stage 
upon  which  he  is  has  just  come  up  behind  a  rival  coach 
loaded  with  passengers.  New  York  Man — "  I  say,  driver, 
I  will  give  you  a  dollar  if  ynu  will  pass  that  coach."  Driver 
(sleepily) — "  I  will  do  it."  Then  addressing  the  next  driver, 
he  says  :  "  Oh,  I  say,  Bill  !  "  Bill— "Wall  ?"  First  driver 
— "  There  is  a  man  over  here  who  says  he  will  give  me  a  dol- 
lar if  I  can  pass  ye  and  get  ahead  of  yer  coach.  Ef  ye  will 
haul  out  and  lemme  pass,  I'll  give  you  half."  Bill  instantly 
hauled  out,  change  was  made,  and  in  a  moment  the  rear 
coach  had  about  sixty  feet  advantage  of  the  road. 


A  man  had  met  a  girl  in  a  lonely  place,  and  forcibly  kissed 
her.  She  was  terribly  indignant,  and  had  him  arrested.  She 
gave  an  account  on  the  witness-stand  of  how  he  gazed  at  her 
intently,  and  then,  suddenly  throwing  his  arms  around  her, 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips.  The  prisoner  made  no  de- 
fense, and  the  jury  was  expected  to  promptly  convict  him  of 
assault.  They  returned  to  the  court-room.  "The  iu-ju-jury 
w-w-would  like  to  ask  the  young  lady  two  questions,"  the 
foreman  said.  The  judge  consented,  and  she  went  to  the 
stand.  "  D-d-did  you  wear  the  J-j-jersey  that  you've  g-g-got 
on  now?"  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  demure  reply.  "Andw-w- 
was  your  ha-ha-hair  b-b-banged  like  that?"  "Yes,  sir." 
"Then,  your  honor,  we  acquit  the  p-p-prisoner  on  the  ground 
of  emo-mo-mo-tional  insanity." 


Doctor  Appleton  recently  married  a  Philadelphia  couple, 
and  when  the  ceremony  was  over  the  groom  said  :  "  Doctor, 
I  am  a  little  short  at  present,  but  would  like  very  much  to 
pay  you.  I  am  a  bird  fancier,  and  am  importing  a  lot  of 
educated  parrots  from  London.  Now,  instead  of  paying 
you  in  cash,  suppose  I  present  you  with  one  of  these  birds 
on  their  arrival  ? "  "I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  parrot,"  ad- 
mitted the  doctor.  "  Well,  it's  agreed,  then.  I  will  send  you 
one  in  a  few  days  ;  but  have  you  a  cage  to  put  the  bird  in  ?  " 
"  No,  I  have  not.  How  much  does  a  cage  cost  ? "  "  Oh, 
you  can  get  a  good  one  for  two  dollars  and  a  half,"  was 
the  reply.  Doctor  Appleton  handed  the  young  man  the 
amount  required  to  buy  the  cage,  and  that  was  the  last  he 
ever  saw  of  the  groom,  bride,  parrot,  cage,  or  the  $2.50. 


Among  the  guests  of  a  New  York  hotel  was  a  maiden  lady 
from  the  rural  districts.  The  landlord  noticed  that  about 
nine  o'clock  every  night  she  would  come  down  stairs,  get  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water,  and  return  to  her  room.  "  One  night," 
he  said,  "  I  made  bold  to  speak  to  her,  and  asked  why  she 
did  not  ring  the  bell  for  a  hall-boy  to  bring  the  ice-water  for 
her.  'But  there  is  no  bell  in  my  room.'  'No  bell  in  your 
room,  madame  ?  Pray,  let  me  show  you,'  and  with  that  I 
took  the  pitcher  of  ice-water  in  my  hand  and  escorted  her  to 
her  apartment.  Then  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  knob  of  the 
electric  bell.  She  gazed  at  it  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and  then 
exclaimed  :  '  Dear  me  !  Is  that  a  bell  ?  Why  the  hall- 
boy  told  me  that  it  was  the  fire-alarm  signal,  and  that  I  must 
never  touch  it  except  in  case  of  fire  ! '  And  that  is  how 
the  hall-boy  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  going  for  ice-water." 


A  gas  company  was  laying  pipes  along  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago,  and  at  Madison  Street  at  noon  was  a  hole  ten  feet 
deep  and  six  or  eight  feet  long  between  the  car-tracks.  Into 
this  hole  one  of  two  mules  attached  to  a  wagon  floundered, 
while  the  team  was  passing  along.  The  only  digger  in  the 
aperture  was  an  Irishman  who  was  in  a  little  tunnel  under- 
lying the  car-tracks.  When  the  mule  fell  in  it  struck  within 
two  feet  of  the  son  of  Erin,  and  obscured  the  light  of  day  so 
effectually  that  the  occupant  was  unable  to  discern  of  what 
character  the  intrusion  was.  For  a  moment  there  was  no 
sound,  until  two  or  three  other  diggers  gathered  around,  and 
one  of  them  called  out :  "I  say,  Moike,  areyehurt?"  "No," 
came  the  answer  ;  "  sorra  a  bit  am  I  hurt ;  but  what  is  the 
matter  wid  the  day-light  ?"  "  A  dirthy  baste  av  a  mule  has 
fallen  on  ye."  "Begorra,  thin,  take  him  off  till  I 
this,  for  I  ain't  a  bid  parshul  wid  a  mule." 
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New  York.  August  26. — A  cablegram  from  London  states  that  the 
possibility  ol  another  Franco-German  war  absorbs  all  the  interest  at 
presenL  Bismarck's  game  is  supposed  to  be  that,  by  exciting  the  Ger- 
mm  pr~-s  10  mike  wanton  and  baseless  charges  against  France,  he  will 
discredit  the  republic  and  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
The  lot-  is  opportune  in  consequence  of  the  Count  de  Chambord's 
death.  ThTe  are  also  symptoms  of  a  monarchical  coalition  in  Europe, 
.ls  the  K'-e  01  Ro'irnania,  the  King  of  Servia,  the  King  of  Greece, 
and  the  P  Hce  ol  Bulgaria  are  going  on  a  visit  to  the  German  and  Aus- 
.-•s  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres. 

Chicago.  August  24. — A  gentleman  at  Washington,  who  takes  great 
interest  in  matten  clerical,  yesterday  said  it  was  not  only  his  opinion, 
but  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  try  and  make  a 
great  spread  in  the  future  in  the  United  States.  It  is  regarded  as  a  cer- 
tainty, by  the  people  mentioned,  that  the  object  of  the  visit  of  M onseign- 
COf  Capel  to  this  country,  and  the  calling  of  leading  American  Catho- 
lic leaders  to  Rome,  is  but  to  precede  the  appearance  in  this  country  of 
the  Pope  himself     How  true  this  impression  may  be  time  will  show. 

The  above  excerpts  are  from  Associated  Press  dispatches, 
gathered  for  publication  and  printed  in  the  Bulletin  and  id 
the  Morning  Call.  There  is  no  possible  mode  of  knowing 
whether  they  are  the  speculations  of  some  brainless  Euro- 
pean politician,  or  whether  they  are  but  the  imaginings  of  a 
news-gatherer,  employed  to  transmit  to  California,  for  the 
use  of  the  Associated  Press,  "two  thousand  words  daily." 
We  are  treated  to  them  periodically,  and  have  been  since 
California  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  telegraphic  news.  It  would 
be  a  curious  compilation  to  gather  the  speculative  prophe- 
cies of  the  American  journalist  concerning  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
ropean governments  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
There  are  possibilities,  doubtless,  of  another  Franco-German 
war.  There  are  always  possibilities  of  war,  for,  in  spite  ol 
the  advancement  of  civilization  and  religion,  man  is  the  par- 
ticular animal  that  ever  delights  in  war,  and  is  the  only  ani- 
mal that  kills  for  the  last  of  killing  ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  rank  and  file  who  are  to  risk  their  lives  in  killing  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  the  ones  who  have  voice  in  declaring  or  terminat- 
stilities.  Bismarck's  "game,"  to  open  a  newspaper 
■1  Franca,  to  be  followed  by  Krupp  guns,  in  order  that 
s  may  overturn  a  republic  in  France,  seems  to  be 


a  curious  idea,  and  hardly  worth  the  cost  of  telegraphic 
transmission  as  news.  Remembering  that  it  was  an  imperial 
government  which  made  the  last  war  possible,  and  that  it 
was  ended  by  a  government  republican  in  form,  it  is  not 
quite  apparent  why  the  emperor,  or  premier,  or  people  of 
Germany,  should  desire  to  overturn  the  Republic  of  France, 
and  on  its  ruins  build  a  throne.  Nor  do  we  think  it  a  very 
serious  fact  that  the  kinglets  of  Roumania,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  Bulgaria  should  visit  the  courts  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. Now,  it  would  look  threatening  if  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  should  join  this  illustrious  squad  of  little 
potentates,  and  we  might  dread  lest  they  should  belt  the 
world  with  war.  In  truth,  except  so  far  as  it  may  make 
traveling  uncomfortable,  and  advance  the  price  of  meat,  and 
bread,  and  wine,  and  other  productions  we  have  to  sell,  it 
makes  but  little  difference  to  this  broad,  populous,  republi- 
can empire  of  ours  whether  Europe  is  at  peace  or  war.  We 
have  passed  our  only  danger.  With  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  successful  termination  of  a  civil  war  in  the  interest 
of  slave-owners,  this  land  of  ours  has  entered  upon  an  era 
when  war  is  impossible.  Fifty-three  millions  of  educated 
people,  enjoying  an  empire  of  boundless  extent,  threatened 
by  no  possible  invasion,  rapidly  increasing,  can  look  upon 
the  agitations  of  other  nations  with  indifference  and  uncon- 
cern. We  do  not  distress  ourselves  through  fear  that  the 
death,  by  over-eating,  of  a  Bourbon  glutton,  who  has  led  an 
unambitious  and  useless  life,  is  likely  to  put  an  Orleans  upon 
an  abolished  throne ;  and,  if  the  wheels  of  time  are  to  be 
once  more  reversed,  and  the  pages  of  history  are  to  be  once 
more  turned  backward,  it  will  be  only  for  a  day,  only  a  chap- 
ter. It  is  more  likely  that  the  German  Empire  will  be  over- 
turned by  a  social  democracy  than  that  the  throne  of  France 
will  be  usurped  by  an  Orleanist  king.  There  is  more  proba- 
bility of  a  republic  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain,  in  Roumania, 
Servia,  and  Greece,  than  that  Switzerland,  America,  or 
France  will  have  other  than  popular  governments  by  the 
people. 


As  for  the  report  current  concerning  the  Pope's  coming  to 
America,  we  have  heard  that  ever  since  our  boyish  days. 
We  once  sacrificed  two  York  shillings  to  our  fear  of  Catho- 
lic invasion  and  supremacy.  We  put  it  into  the  plate  in 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Genesee  County,  New 
York,  after  hearing  a  most  thrilling  sermon  by  a  traveling 
preacher,  who  alarmed  us  by  statements  of  a  Catholic  inva- 
sion of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  an  assurance  that 
the  papal  churches  were  arsenals  for  the  secret  storing  01 
arms,  and  that,  when  prepared,  the  whole  population,  from  St. 
Louis  to  LeRoy,  were  to  be  massacred  as  were  the  Protestants 
in  France  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.  The  loss  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  dollar  was  important  at  the  time,  as  the  circus  ap- 
peared in  the  village  shortly  thereafter.  To  crawl  under  a 
circus-tent  is  neither  safe  nor  honorable,  and  is  only  justified 
by  necessity.  We  are  no  more  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
Romanism  in  the  United  States  of  America  than  we  are  over 
the  probability  of  war  in  Europe.  Romanism,  or  Roman 
Catholicism,  is  not  increasing  unduly  or  unnaturally  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  papal  lie,  industriously  promulgated  by  Ro- 
man priests  and  pious  laymen,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  outnumbering  the  members  of  all  other  religious 
denominations.  The  trick  which  makes  their  figures  lie  is  a 
simple  one.  Every  child  baptized  at  birth  goes  to  swell  the 
statistics  of  the  Roman  Church,  while  Protestants  are  only 
accredited  with  adults  who  profess  the  faith,  and  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  only  when  arriving  at  an  intelligent 
and  responsible  age.  The  whole  birth-roll  of  Catholic  fami- 
lies, and  the  whole  immigrant  roll  of  Catholic  countries  are 
made  to  figure  as  Romanists,  while  the  fact  is  that  only  hall 
of  them  care  anything  about  the  church  which  claims  them, 
and  of  this  half,  not  one-half  survive  intercourse  with  a  non- 
Catholic  association.  Of  the  children  born  in  the  country, 
but  a  beggarly  minority  can  resist  the  influence  of  an  educa- 
tion in  our  common  schools,  which  exposes  all  the  shams, 
and  superstitions,  and  bigotries  of  a  religion  which  only 
thrives  upon  ignorance,  and  only  flourishes  when  the  con- 
science is  not  free.  If  the  Pope  desires  to  come  to  America, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense step  out  of  darkness  into  daylight  to  transport  the 
papal  church  from  under  the  cloud  which  shadows  it  in  Italy 
to  the  blazing  sunlight  of  a  free  republic.  Certainly — bring 
the  Pope  and  all  his  spiritual  surroundings  away  from  the 
Vatican.  Bring  all  the  sacred  vessels  and  holy  relics,  and 
open  them  up  in  an  American  spiritual  museum — brazen  toe 
of  Peter,  splint  of  cross,  bones  of  saints,  sacred  staircase, 
hair  and  teeth  and  toe-nails  of  the  canonized,  staff  and  pouch 
of  pilgrims.  Build  a  Saint  Peter's  or  a  Saint  Patrick's,  with 
all  the  splendors  of  a  royal  Basilica.  Adorn  it  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  art,  and  enshroud  its  pomps  and  ceremonies 
with  all  the  mysteries  and  tricks  of  priests ;  and  give  it  a 
square  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  free  American 
school-house— and  let  us  abide  the  consequences.  If  it  is 
not  knocked  out  of  the  American  ring  breathless  in  the 
round  of  a  first  decade ;  if  it  is  not  pummeled  out  of  exist- 
ence in  a  generation ;  and  if  its  de"bris  of  superstitious  non- 
sense is  not  swept  from  the  American  continent  in  a  century — 
then  it  is  the  "  Rock."    If  the  Roman  Church  can  survive 


and  triumph  in  a  free  republic,  where  all  its  people  are  edu- 
cated and  all  are  free,  then  it  will  have  demonstrated  its 
right  to  survive.  So  we  say :  let  Monsiegneur  Capel  be  given 
a  generous  welcome  to  our  shores  as  the  avant  courrier  of  all 
the  paraphernalia  and  personnel  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Church.  Let  Romanism  and  Papacy  be  given 
an  open  field  and  fair  fight  with  the  School-house.  Let  priest 
and  schoolmaster  have  at  each  other.  For  one  thing  only 
do  we  stipulate — viz.,  Fair  Play.  Before  the  fight  begins, 
let  the  school-houses  be  first  cleared  of  all  Romanists.  Let 
there  be  no  traitors  disguised  as  pedagogues  to  betray  the 
cause  of  non-secular  education. 


The  Triennial  Conclave  is  ended,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 
We  are  glad  the  Sir  Knights  came  among  us,  and  we  are 
glad  they  have  gone.  They  were,  as  a  class,  of  the  kind  we 
delight  to  know  and  honor.  They  were  not  the  men  pf  high- 
est intellect,  nor  of  greatest  wealth,  nor  of  most  exalted  sta- 
tion ;  but  they  were  fairly  representative  of  the  best  Ameri- 
cans of  the  upper  middle  class,  the  well-informed,  comfortable, 
prosperous,  business  class.  They  were  pleased  with  us,  and 
we  with  them.  They  admired  our  country  and  appreciated 
our  hospitality,  and  we  are  grateful  for  their  admiration  and 
appreciation.  There  are  really  a  good  many  sensible  things 
in  the  Bible — e.  g.,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive " — i.  if.,  when  what  we  give  does  not  cost  much,  and 
when  the  recipient  is  appreciative  and  grateful.  Everything 
went  off  well ;  the  weather  was  fine  ;  there  were  no  imposi- 
tions or  exactions  on  the  part  of  our  people,  so  far  as  we 
have  heard  ;  and  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  our  guests. 
The  pageant  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of.  the  Garfield  mon- 
ument was  an  imposing  one ;  splendid  procession  and 
splendid  music.  Knights,  military,  and  Grand  Army,  all 
looked  well.  The  police  worked  well.  The  people  behaved 
well.  The  day  was  cool  and  agreeable,  and  the  Park  re- 
ceived no  appreciable  injury.  The  flower-beds  were  guarded 
by  a  cordon  of  children  and  women,  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
not  a  flower  pulled,  nor  a  shrub  broken,  and  not  a  grass-plat 
injured.  We  have  seen  but  one  drunken  man  during  the 
week,  and  he  was  only  over-loaded,  and  making  a  good- 
natured  effort  to  bear  his  burden  uncomplainingly.  The 
Park  looked  well,  as  everybody  admitted.  Our  Eastern 
friends  wondered  at  the  magnificence  of  an  open-air  floral 
display,  such  as  they  had  never  before  witnessed.  Highton's 
address  was  awfully  tedious,  and  again  demonstrates  the 
danger  of  ignoring  the  Argonauts  advice,  for  we  told  him  to 
cut  it  short.  We  should  like  to  compliment  Colonel  Preston 
for  his  successful  handling  of  so  large  a  crowd,  and  Chief 
Crowley,  his  captains,  and  the  police  force,  for  the  admirable 
order  preserved  by  them,  and  the  Hawaiian  band  for  its  mu- 
sic. We  accord  to  the  Walla  Walla  band  that  it  played  with 
great  precision  and  skill  the  most  artistic  and  difficult  of 
classic  music  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  us  from  saying  that 
there  was  an  expression  and  feeling  in  the  Hawaiian  music 
hat  we  liked ;  but  then  we  like  the  music  of  a  well-toned 
street  organ  better  than  the  orchestral  triumphs  of  Wagner's 
trilogy.  We  should  like  to  compliment  those  gentlemen, 
and  a  score  of  others,  by  name,  who  have  contributed  their 
time  and  money  to  the  entertainment  of  our  guests.  We  for- 
bear, lest  we  make  them  vain  ;  but,  as  we  can  not  make  our 
friend  Boruck  vain,  so  we  are  permitted  to  say  that  he  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  intelligent,  unselfish,  and  success- 
ful endeavors  in  running  the  administrative  department  of 
all  this  business.  Everything  that  a  kindly  hospitality  could 
do  to  render  the  Knights  Templars'  visit  among  us  an  agree- 
able one  was  done,  and  we  are  content. 


And  now,  that  the  thing  is  over,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  generosity  of  Charles  Crocker 
has  rebuilt,  at  a  cost  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  our 
bumed  conservatory.  It  was  a  graceful  and  generous  act  on 
his  part,  rendered  without  asking  from  the  Park  Commis- 
sion any  concessions  or  favors  for  his  railroad  enterprises,  as 
some  of  our  jealous-minded  and  fat-wii  ted  newspaper  writers 
had  the  meanness  to  insinuate.  Never  was  a  donation  given 
to  a  community  the  benefits  of  which  will  be  more  evenly 
and  impartially  distributed,  or  which  will  contribute  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  greater  number  of  more  deserving  persons.  It 
is  not  known  in  this  community  how  many  there  are  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  enjoy  this  park.  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  crowded  with  women  and  children,  especially 
those  of  foreign  birth.  Cheap  transit  by  cable  road,  a  home- 
provided  lunch  amid  the  trees,  with  children  upon  the  lawns, 
are  to  our  poorer  people  sources  of  infinite  enjoyment.  Hence 
it  is  that  this  park  deserves  a  more  generous  treatment  than 
it  receives  at  the  hands  of  our  authorities  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  feel  grateful  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  remember 
it  in  their  generosity.  The  conservatory  will  be  completed 
in  a  few  days.  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  offered  to  the  Park  two 
fine  royal  palms,  expensive  to  produce  and  difficult  to  find — 
in  fact,  with  present  funds,  impossible  to  purchase.  He  also 
offers  from  his  conservatories  at  Milbrae  such  other  plants 
as  may  be  wanted  to  furnish  our  central  rotunda.  The  firm 
of  Thos.  Day  &  Co.,  No.  122  Sutter  St.,  plumbers,  will,  as 
soon  as  the  dome  is  completed,  lay  the  floor  of  the  entrance 
hall  to  the  conservatory  with  a  tile  pavement,  which  will  con- 
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tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  There  is  one  thing  more 
the  Commissioners  desire  to  accomplish  before  the  doors  of 
the  conservatory  are  again  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Mr. 
John  Gash,  architect,  has  designed,  in  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  W.  T.  Garrett  &  Co.,  brass  founders,  a 
bronze  fountain  to  represent  a  Cyprus  tree.  From  every  leaf 
will  jet  spray,  and  from  the  topmost  branch  of  the  tree  a  fall- 
ing shower  is  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  a  natural  tree  in  a 
California  winter's  rain.  This  fountain,  with  its  reservoir  and 
surroundings  complete,  will  cost  not  to  exceed  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  as  Mr.  Garrett  charges  for  nothing  but  material  and 
mechanical  labor.  The  wealthy,  generous  gentleman  or  lady 
who  will  send  to  Mr.  John  Rosenfeld,  Commissioner,  a  check 
for  that  amount  will  find  his  or  her  name  enrolled  among 
those  who  love  their  fellow-men,  just  below  that  of  Abou 
Ben  Adhem. 


Our  citizens,  on  Friday  last,  were  all  struck  with  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  our  volunteer  militia.  The  California 
National  Guard  really  begin  to  look  like  soldiers.  In  their 
equipments,  march,  and  soldier-like  bearing,  they  compare 
favorably  with  similar  bodies  in  any  country.  Even  the 
Third  Regiment,  under  command  of  Colonel  Tobin,  seems 
to  have  assumed  a  new  form.  It  is  composed  of  good  soldier 
material ;  and  when,  by  drill  and  discipline,  it  is  molded  into 
shape,  we  shall  be  as  proud  of  our  young  Irish-American 
regiment  as  we  were  ashamed  of  the  old,  dirty,  slouchy 
thing  that  was  the  type  of  a  first  immigration.  If  these 
young  Irish-Americans  will  take  our  advice,  they  will  elimi- 
nate from  their  colors  the  national  Irish  green;  they  will  take 
on  the  American  red,  white,  and  blue ;  they  will  cast  aside 
their  Irish  names,  and  banners,  and  their  offensive  devices  of 
religion  and  nationality  ;  they  will  forget  that  their  parents 
were  Irish,  and  remember  that  they  are  American  ;  and  they 
will  forget  the  battle-fields  and  soldier-heroes  of  Erin,  and 
hold  in  bright  memory  those  sacred  spots  on  American  soil 
where  heroes  fell  in  defense  of  the  liberties  they  now  enjoy 
Let  them  forget  their  mythical  Scotch-Presbyterian  Saint 
Patrick,  and  in  their  hearts  give  place  to  Saint  George,  the 
father  of  this  country.  Let  them  ignore  the  counsels  of  the 
priestly  fathers,  who  come  between  them  and  their  national 
duty,  and,  in  the  place  of  these  clerical  crows,  put  Father 
Abraham.  Let  them  do  this,  and  they  will  find  themselves 
enjoying  a  nationality  and  professing  a  religion  which  it  is 
well  worth  their  becoming  good  soldiers  to  defend.  When 
this  time  comes,  we  will  permit  them  to  forget  and  forgive 
all  the  unpleasant  things  we  have  ever  written  concerning 
them,  and  the  Third  Regiment  of  California  National  Guard, 
under  the  flag  of  the  stars,  and  with  its  band  playing  the  na- 
tional anthems,  may  serenade  the  Argonaut  office. 


When,  in  some  future  time,  the  traveler  from  New  Zea- 
land shall  sit  on  the  ruins  of  the  conservatory  at  Golden 
Gate  Park,  and  view  the  wreck  of  the  Garfield  monument, 
"destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
"the  violence  of  man,  or  the  slow  but  certain  ravages  of 
"  time,"  this  solitary  New  Zealander,  tempted  by  the  "  coins 
of  1883,  minted  at  Philadelphia,"  will  find  it  very  interesting 
to  go  through  the  rubbish  deposited  in  its  crumbling  corner- 
stone. He  will  be  informed  of  the  fact  of  the  birth,  and  life, 
and  death,  and  mode  of  death,  of  a  once  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  will  be  surprised  that  to  the  contempo- 
raneous period  certain  other  important  historical  information 
has  not  been  handed  down  ;  that  the  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  contains  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  corner- 
stone of  the  monument,  the  ruins  of  which  he  came  all  the 
way  from  New  Zealand  to  contemplate,  was  laid  August 
24, 1883,  by  "  Clay  Webster  Taylor,  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  California;" 
that  M.  H.  de  Young,  and  other  distinguished  persons  of  the 
era,  of  whom  Frank  J.  Murphy  was  secretary,  formed  an 
illustrious  association  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  monu- 
ment. He  will  find  in  the  stone  receptacle  a  Bible,  and,  if 
the  gentleman  from  New  Zealand  happens  to  be  a  commer- 
cial traveler,  he  will  offer  the  copy  for  sale  to  the  English 
government.  Another  valuable  contribution  to  archaeologi- 
cal antique  literature  of  the  age  will  be  found  in  the  eulo- 
gistic address  of  George  H.  Knight,  also  the  address  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  tbe  history  of  the  grand  banquet  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  at  Chicago  in  1880,  with  its  bill  of  fare, 
as  indicating  the  gastronomic  propensities  of  the  natives  of 
this  era,  the  report  of  Grand  Master  Dean,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Call,  containing  an  account  of  the  triennial  festivities  ol 
1883  at  San  Francisco,  and  within  the  inclosed  receptacle, 
we  presume,  there  will  be  found  the  Alia,  Examiner,  Chron- 
icle, Bulletin,  Post,  German  Deynokrat,  Boruck's  Spirit  oj 
the  Times,  and  the  lesser  weeklies.  No  one  can  read  this 
list  of  worthless  trash,  deposited  with  so  much  of  parade  and 
ceremony,  within  the  receptacle  of  chiseled  granite,  without 
breathing  the  wish  that  the  work  may  defer  the  corroding 
hand  of  time,  and  outlive  the  disasters  of  nature,  so  that  no 
intelligent  future  may  obtain  its  impressions  of  our  present  by 
examination  of  the  inconsequential  trash  which  is  deposited 
in  the  corner-stone  of  the  Garfield  monument,  and  indeed  in 
the  corner-stones  of  all  the  imposing  structures  which  have 
been  erected  within  the  century. 


The  University  of  California,  after  a  somewhat  tedious 
contest,  is  again  reduced  to  the  control  of  the  Democracy. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  be  a  Democratic  party  ma- 
chine. Its  first  presidency  was  offered  to  General  McClel- 
lan,  because  he  was  a  Democrat.  Two  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessorships were  then  given  to  gentlemen  from  South  Caro- 
lina, because  they  were  from  South  Carolina.  Welcker,  the 
professor  of  mathematics,  was  a  Confederate  soldier,  made 
professor  because  he  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  Professor 
Gilman  was  made  president  because  he  was  a  scholar  and 
had  executive  capacity.  This  was  under  Republican  aus- 
pices. He  was  so  worried  by  the  Democracy,  because 
he  was  not  a  Democrat  and  because  he  was  a  Northern 
man,  that  he  was  driven  to  resign  from  the  presidency,  and 
in  his  place  one  of  the  professors  from  South  Carolina 
was  appointed.  When  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  institu- 
tion did  not  and  could  not  flourish,  for  want  of  executive 
and  administrative  capacity,  another  Northern  man,  who  had 
both,  was  appointed.  There  is  a  conspiracy  now  on  foot  to 
turn  out  President  Reid,  and  in  his  place  put  a  chivalry 
Democrat  ;  and  if  this  step  is  too  radical,  some  convenient 
soft-shell  Republican  will  be  temporarily  accepted  to  blaze 
the  way  and  break  the  ice  for  the  coming  Democrat.  The 
present  agitation  is  over  a  Dutch  Democrat,  of  the  name  of 
Puttsacher,  who  has  been  teacher,  and  who  resigned  because 
the  regents  would  not  make  him  professor.  The  regents  will 
make  him  professor  because  he  is  a  Dutchman  and  a  Demo- 
crat. No  one  but  an  earnest  Republican  would  object  to 
this  mode  of  administering  the  affairs  of  a  learned  Univer- 
sity ;  and  we  do  not  object,  because  we  are  not  as  earnest  a 
Republican  as  we  used  to  be.  Democrats  will  be  delighted 
to  know  that  at  the  head  of  this  party  movement  are  ex- 
Senator  Hager,  ex-Chief  Justice  Wallace,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Daggett,  West  Martin,  the  Mayor  of  Oakland,  and  an 
aspiring  and  ambitious  young  Democrat — name,  Arthur 
Rogers.  Of  course,  when  the  Democratic  regents  go  out 
and  the  Republican  regents  come  in,  the  politicians  now  em- 
ployed as  teachers  and  professors  will  go  out  and  scholars 
come  in.  Thus  the  experiment  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to 
run  the  University  of  California  as  a  political  machine  or  as  an 
institution  of  learning,  will  be  faithfully  tried  and  fully  de- 
monstrated. 


We  commend  to  such  persons  in  California  as  have  freight 
to  transport,  and  who  are  not  loafers  and  lunch-eaters,  to 
consider  the  following  figures,  as  applied  to  the  three  promi- 
nent roads  upon  this  coast:  the  Central  Pacific,  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  and  O.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co. 
We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  great  favor  upon  the  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  Villard  ;  and  all  of  our  most  radical  anti-rail- 
road-phobists,  both  of  the  press  and  of  the  political  parties, 
tone  their  voices  to  the  modulation  of  adulation  when  they 
discuss  the  Northern  Pacific  enterprise.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  from  Oregon  and  the  Puget  Sound  country  we  have  not 
as  yet  heard  the  premonitory  mutterings  of  the  anti-monop- 
oly storm  which  is  sure  to  gather  and  to  break,  whenever  a 
gathering  is  found  of  loafers,  lunch-eaters,  and  impecunious 
politicians.  We  print  the  schedule  of  freight  of  the  respect- 
ive roads  for  nearly  equal  distances  : 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC. 


Miles. 

151. 
169. 

187. 
197. 
202. 
204. 
214. 

221. 
224.. 
23O.  . 

Miles. 
100.. 
IOS.. 
lo8.. 

I33-- 
140. 


To  S.  F.         Freight  $  ton. 

, .  .Socto $2  25 

, . .  J  unction z  60 

. ,  .Sheridan 2  80 

. .  .Reed 2  90 

. .  .Yuba 2  90 

, .  .Marysville 2  90 

. . .  Live  Oak 3  00 

,  ..Gridley 3  20 

...Biggs 3  25 

. .  .Silsbury 3  50 


Miles.         ToS.F.  Freight'®  ton. 

241 ....  Durham $3  65 

247..  ..Chico 3  70 

252.... Shaw 3  75 

256 Anita 3  80 

266 Vina 3  95 

274 Tehama 4  00 

281 ....  Rawson 4  00 

296. . . .  Hooker 4  20 

301 ....  Buckeye 4  25 

310. . .  .Anderson ...  4  35 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC. 


To  S.  F.  Freight  $  ton. 

.Morrano $2  00 

.  Ripon 2  10 

.  Salida 2  30 

.Delhi 2  80 

.Arena 2  83 

152 .Merced 3  10 


16S. 
188. 
197. 
207. 
216. 


I7Q,. 
i37. 
197. 
201. 
203. 
205. 
214. 
217. 
219. 
223. 
227. 
229. 


Minturn 3  50 

.Border 3  90 

.  .Sycamore 4  00 

..Fresno 4  10 

. .  Fowler 4  25 


Miles.         To  S.  F.  Freight  ®  ton. 

222 Selma 54  35 

227 Kingsbury 4  35 

241 Goshen 4  50 

247. . .  .Tagus 4  60 

251.... Tulare 4  60 

262. . .  .Tipton 4  60 

274. . . . Alila 4  70 

282 ....  Delano 4  75 

294 .  Poso 4  80 

302 ....  Lerdo 4  85 

311 .Mesa 490 


NORTHERN    PACIFIC  AND  O.    &   N. 


ToPortland.     Freight7®  ton. 

.  .Willows $6  00 

.  .Coyote 6  00 

..Umatilla 600 

..Cold  Spring 600 

. .  Foster 6  40 

..Juniper 6  40 

. .  Echo 6  40 

.  .Wallulla  Junction  6  80 

.  .Cummings 7  00 

. .  Bluff  Siding 7  00 

. .  Barnhart 7  00 

..Ainsworth 8  00 

.  .Touchet 7  00 


Miles.      ToPortland.     Freights  ton. 

230 Pendleton $7  00 

240 Whitman  Junct'n.  700 

245 ....  Walla  Walla 7  00 

252 ValleyGrove. 700 

256 Milton 7  00 

265 Blue  Mountain. . .  7  00 

266 Palouse. . . .' 8  00 

274. . . .  Waitsburg 7  00 

283 Dayton 7  00 

293.. .  .Starbuck 700 

301 Riparia 7  00 

311 ....  Ritzville 8  00 

312 N.  Y.  Bar 7  00 


The  narrative  of  the  calamity  in  the  island  of  Java  is  so 
appalling,  and  its  details  so  manifestly  exaggerated  through 
the  fears  of  the  correspondents,  that  we  hesitate  to  give  to  it 
such  credence  as  would  justify  us  in  expressing  an  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the  calamity.  This 
island  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  latitudes  five  and  eight 
degrees,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile,  prosperous,  and  populous 
of  all  the  tropical  islands.    It  is  over  six  hundred  miles  in 


length,  with  an  average  width  of  about  one  hundred  miles. 
Its  chief  city  and  harbor  is  Batavia.  The  south  coast  is  rep- 
resented as  bold,  and  the  ocean  very  deep.  The  geological 
formation  is  volcanic.  The  country  is  mountainous,  with 
lofty  peaks,  three  of  which  exceed  eleven  thousand  feet  in 
height.  Six  peaks  are  over  ten  thousand,  and  ten  others  vary 
from  five  to  nine  thousand  feet  in  height.  Among  these  are 
thirty  eight  volcanoes,  some  of  which  are  in  constant  activity. 
The  island  is  covered  with  dense  tropical  forests  where  not 
cultivated.  The  island  of  Java  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  countries  of  the  world.  Ten  years  ago  its  census 
reached  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  people  ;  of  these  nearly 
thirty  thousand  are  Europeans,  as  Java  is  under  Dutch  ad- 
ministration. It  has  always  been  subject  to  earthquakes  ;  in 
1872,  forty  native  villages  and  three  thousand  people  were 
destroyed.  In  1SS2,  two  earthquakes  occurred  within  five 
days  of  each  other,  causing  the  loss  of  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. Regarding  the  volcanic  character  of  the  country,  the 
presence  of  so  many  active  volcanoes,  and  the  history  of  re- 
cent eruptions,  it  is  probable  that  the  island  has  again  been 
visited  by  a  terrible  catastrophe.  That  "an  entire  range  of 
"  mountains,  sixty  miles  in  extent,  should  have  dropped  into 
t4the  sea,"  seems  impossible  to  conceive  ;  that  the  populous 
island  of  "Zeraud  has  disappeared,  no  soul  surviving,"  and 
that  "  not  a  single  crop  in  Java  will  be  saved  ; "  that  "  over- 
"  hanging  mountains  have  dropped  upon  and  crushed  tem- 
"  pies ;"  and  that  tidal  waves  have  swept  to  mountain  heights, 
carrying  away  cities,  villages,  and  rural  communities — it  is 
hoped  may  be  exaggerations,  growing  out  of  the  natural  ex- 
citement of  the  appalling  occasion.  And  if  the  worst  ac- 
count is  less  than  the  truth,  and  the  calamity  has  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed  this  island,  with  its  busy  industries, 
its  teeming  population,  its  thousands  of  Europeans  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Asiatics,  its  millions  of  native  popula- 
tion, how  little  will  it  influence  us  in  our  daily  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  our  enjoyments  of  social  life,  our  money-making 
vocations,  and  our  race  and  struggle  to  attain  small  ends  ! 
If  the  island  of  Java,  with  all  its  wealth  and  millions,  shall 
have  sunk  into  the  depths  of  ocean,  the  Messrs.  Babcock, 
of  the  commercial  house  of  John  Parrott  &  Co.,  may  have 
to  recast  their  speculations  upon  the  market  price  of  the 
world's  coffee  crop.  But  we  of  the  masses  will  only  consider 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  rice, 
sugar,  and  coffee,  and  the  world  will  wag  along,  not  seriously 
disturbed  that  one  of  its  prominent  geographical  subdivis- 
ions has  simply  changed  from  land  to  water.  Yet  some 
people  think  themselves  of  importance. 


In  the  North  American  Review  for  September  is  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "  Class  Distinctions  in  the  United  States,"  by 
Richard  Grant  White,  in  which  he  makes  his  usual  unfavor- 
able distinctions  between  England  and  America.  This 
flunkyism  of  Richard  Grant  White,  Henry  James,  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  and  other  Americans,  who  seem  ashamed  of  their 
country,  and  who  look  upon  England  as  the  model  of  every- 
thing that  is  excellent,  and  who  apologize  for  America  as  the 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  crude,  half  baked,  and  in- 
complete— who  attempt  to  hook  themselves  to  the  tail-end 
of  some  English  family,  and  feel  ashamed  that  an  unkind 
destiny  has  cast  their  birth  in  America — is  becoming  some- 
what stale.  America  is  not  comparable  with  England,  nor 
Americans  with  the  English.  A  similarity  that  a  hundred 
or  fifty  years  ago  made  them  like,  which  was  the  result  of 
ancestry,  birth,  common  laws,  and  a  common  language, 
we  have  grown  away  from.  Two  centuries  upon  an- 
other continent,  receiving  immigrants  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, have  produced  an  American  nationality.  Whether 
it  is  as  good,  or  like,  or  better,  or  in  any  sense  comparable 
to  the  English  one,  is  neither  wise  nor  profitable  to  consider. 
//  is  ours,  and  it  is  American.  It  is  not  feudalism  grown 
gray  and  decrepit ;  it  is  not  Old  World  civilization  gone  to 
decay.  It  is  the  peculiar  growth  of  a  peculiar  age,  under 
peculiar  conditions,  and  the  result  is  the  American  people — 
a  people  with  faults  and  virtues  :  a  nation  with  a  past,  a 
present,  and  a  future — a  past  that  England  has  been  identi- 
fied with,  a  present  that  is  as  independent  of  England  as  of 
Japan,  and  a  future  that  takes  nothing  English  into  calcula- 
tion. America  stands  at  the  head  of  the  English-speaking 
race  in  numbers  and  national  wealth,  and  is  in  n)  sense  in- 
ferior to  England  in  brains,  culture,  or  conscience.  Our  lit- 
erature rivals  theirs,  and,  in  point  of  arms  and  armaments, 
fleets  and  soldiers,a  day  makes  us  their  equal  on  sea  and  land. 
Our  ladies,  in  dress  and  manner,  and  in  the  grace  of  their 
conduct  and  the  virtue  of  their  lives,  do  not  suffer  with  the 
women  of  England's  higher  social  code.  Our  gentlemen,  in 
point  of  courage,  honor,  or  deportment,  are  the  peers  of  any- 
thing English  born.  Our  scholars,  statesmen,  scientists, 
and  jurists  are  in  no  sense  inferior.  Our  millionaires,  with 
their  hard  sense,  general  intelligence,  quick,  active  minds, 
business  habits,  and  their  general  deportment,  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  general  average  English  rich  men  or  English 
lords.  We  are  unwell  of  all  this  deprecatory  comparison 
which  American  flunkies  are  continually  indulging,  and  al- 
ways to  the  prejudice  of  everything  American.  Richard 
Grant  White  is  an  ass. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEBUUE. 


By  Robert  J.   Burdette. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
Last  Sunday  morning  Jay  Gould  walked  down  Broadway 
without  a  rag  on  him.  Oh,  no,  he  wasn't  crazy.  He  was  one 
o(  the  best-dressed  men  in  the  street.  You  wouldn't  expect 
a  man  of  Mr.  Gould's  wealth  to  go  around  dressed  in  rags, 
would  you  ?  

Wagner's  widow  refused  an  offer  of  one  million  marks  for 
the  exclusive  right  to  "Parsifal."  That  was  right.  And 
any  woman  who  has  charge  of  Wagner's  music,  and  reso- 
lutely refuses  to  let  anybody  play  it,  even  in  the  face  of  an 
offer  like  that,  deserves  a  monument  as  big  as  a  mill-stack. 
By  the  way,  a  young  woman  who  is  training  a  piano  at  our 
boarding-house  is  feeding  it  Wagner,  and  if  the  widow  says 
the  word,  well  put  a  glass  bomb  under  the  loud  pedal  ere 
the  leviathan  can  trot  a  mile. 


THE    PENCIL  AND  THE  SCISSORS. 

An  Honest  Pencil  was  toiling  up  seven  long  flights  of 
dark,  crooked  stairs,  to  the  editorial  rooms  of  an  Able  and 
Influential  Journal,  carrying  in  its  hands  a  Joke  and  a  Poem, 
which,  mttitis  cum  ^roanibus,  it  had  evolved  from  the  origi- 
nality of  its  brain.  But  just  as  it  called  the  turn  (of  the  last 
stairway)  a  pair  of  fierce  and  malignant  Scissors,  with  only 
two  legs  for  the  pair,  sprang  out  upon  it,  and  wrested  from 
its  tightly-clinging  hands  (mors  ad  niger  de functus)  both  the 
Joke  and  the  Poem. 

"Eheu!"  exclaimed  the  plundered  Pencil,  beating  his 
rubber  head  in  despair.  "  Quid  est  this  funny  business,  and 
why  at  this  tempus  of  the  noctis  dost  thou  wrest  from  me 
the  fruits  of  my  labor  ?  "  "  To  give  you  a  wrest,"  replied  the 
Pirates  of  the  Sanctum,  in  savage  glee.  "Eheu  me  mise- 
rum  !  "  said  the  unhappy  Pencil  ;  "  I  my  beloved  Poem,  and 
thou,  O  formose  joke,  I  will  never  see  again."  Ad  hsec  the 
Scissors  respondit,  "Ah,  stulte  of  all  stults,  non  solum  shall 
you  see  them,  O  nate  catapuliae  (son  of  a  gun),  sed  etiam 
thou  shalt  go  along  with  them." 

So  saying,  the  piratical  scissors  collared  the  unhappy  Pen- 
cil, and  dragged  it  into  the  Sanctum,  where  they  held  it  un- 
til the  paper  went  to  press,  and  then,  at  the  point  of  their 
legs,  compelled  the  plundered  wretch  to  draw  heavy  lines 
around  its  own  Joke  and  Poem,  leaded,  and  without  credit. 

This  fabula  docets  us  that  when  we  steal  any  thing,  the 
best  way  for  us  to  do  is  to  go  clear  through  the  whole  thing 
like  a  Jersey  cashier,  and  plunder  the  ten-cent  depositors  just 
as  thoroughly  as  the  fellow  with  his  million  laid  away  in  his 
private  strong-box. 

"QUID  TIMES?" 

The  boy  reached  the  Rubicon  of  the  watermelon  patch, 
cucumus  citrullus,  and  long  and  earnestly  he  looked  up  and 
down  the  dusty  road,  stretching  away  in  a  long  perspective 
of  dusky  yellow  down  the  long  avenues  of  maple  and  walnut 
(ju flans  nigra).  He  peered  between  the  weather-beaten 
rails  of  the  old  worm  fence,  and  bent  his  eager  gaze  upon 
the  field  of  corn,  and  saw  between  its  emerald  rows  the  yel- 
low pumpkins  shine,  "  The  pompion,"  he  muttered,  "  cucur- 
bita  pepo  ;  a  culinary  vegetable  of  the  order  cucurbitacea?  ; 
nutritious  but  not  ravishingly  edible  in  a  state  of  nature."  He 
listened  for  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  the  baying  of  a  dog, 
the  echo  of  a  footfall.  No  sound  fell  on  his  listening  ears. 
He  was  alone  in  the  world,  far  from  human  gaze  or  human 
aid.  The  awful  sense  of  utter  loneliness,  of  voiceless,  liieless 
solitude  that  brooded  over  him,  rather  pleased  him.  It  was 
what  he  had  waited  for.  One  more  swift  glance  up  and  down 
the  road,  and  he  said : 

u  The  die  is  cast.  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

And  lightly  springing  over  the  fence,  he  started  to  help 
himself  without  waiting  for  heaven  to  ask  him  which  he  pre- 
ferred, heart  or  rind  ?  But  his  confidence  was  not  suffered 
to  go  unrewarded,  for  while  heaven  could  not  come  itself,  it 
sent  its  last  best  gift,  a  noble  woman,  with  an  arm  as  big  as 
a  churn,  and  a  voice  as  big  as  both  her  arms,  to  help  him. 
And  she  helped  the  lad  over  the  fence  so  swiftly  that  long, 
long  after  he  stopped  running,  he  was  still  wondering  how, 
in  the  brief  space  of  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  her 
coming  and  his  going,  she  found  time  to  raise  eleven  dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  welts  on  his  back  and  legs  with  across- 
cut  black-snake  whip. 

"Why  do  they  call  that  Chicago  lady  a  grass-widow, 
papa?"  asked  Rollo,  as  the  family  were  returning  from  the 
sociable.  And  Rollo's  father  said  it  was  because  she  had 
stacks  of  husbands.  Rollo  thought  the  explanation  sounded 
reasonable  enough,  but  he  couldn't  understand  why  his 
mother  should  say  :  "  For  shame  ! " 


"  You'd  make  a  good  thief,"  said  young  Fidget  to  his  part- 
ner, old  Sayitslow,  who  had  just  learned  of  their  cashier's 
defalcation,  and  was  settling  back  in  his  big  leather  chair  for 
his  afternoon  nap — "you'd  make  a  mighty  good  thief!" 
41  Eh  ?  "  murmured  the  old  man,  a  little  astonished,  as  he  sat 
up  in  his  chair  to  adjust  the  cushions  and  catch  the  remark  ; 
"eh?  Wha' say?  Me  a  thief?  Wha'  for?"  "Because," 
roared  the  younger  man,  "  because  you  take  things  so  thun- 
dering easy  !  "  But  the  old  gentleman  merely  said,  as  he 
sank  back,  "Tain't  goo'  grammar,"  and  stifled  the  end  of  that 
in  the  snore  of  a  just  man.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  he  who 
can  sleep  when  trouble  comes,  and  open  his  eyes  to  face  a 
frowning  world  and  an  empty  safe  with  an  equal  mind. 
Happy  the  man  who  doesn't  know  what  trouble  is  when  he 
sees  it. 

Governor  Ben  Butler  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  you  may 
have  heard,  is  not  a  can-eye-ball,  although  he  looks  as  cans 
at  everybody.    With  one  eye,  he  does. 

The  train  was  only  about  four  hours  off  time,  and  all  the 

passengers,  with  one  exception,  were  mad  as  hornets,  and 

the  one  well-satisfied  exception  was  a  man  on  his  way  to  the 

penitentiary,  where  he  would  have  seven  years  to  long  for 

i>  ,  of  train.     u  I'll  bet  twenty  dollars,"  said  one  of  the 

-ntented  ones, "  that  this  is  the  slowest  train  in  this  Stat* 


to-day."  "I'll  take  that  bet,"  said  the  conductor,  showing 
up  a  double  sawbuck ;  "the  train  just  ahead  of  us  started  on 
this  same  run  day  before  yesterday,  and  it's  her  that's  keep- 
ing us  back  now,  twenty-three  hours  behind  her  own  time." 
"  What  makes  her  so  late  ?  "  asked  the  weary  one.  "  Impa- 
tience," said  the  conductor,  impressively ;  "impatience — tried 
to  cross  the  bridge  before  the  draw  was  shut,  and  is  now 
giving  employment  to  three  wrecking  trains  and  a  full  corps 
of  experienced  divers."  Patience  is  a  rare  virtue  ;  so  rare 
indeed  that  few  people  possess  enough  stock  to  realize  on. 
Still,  when  you  see  a  man  watching  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
waiting  for  the  mole  to  come  out  of  the  same  hole  he  went 
in,  you  have  struck  a  parly  who  holds  enough  of  it  to  bull 
the  market  up  to  the  moon,  if  he  only  knew  how  to  han- 
dle it.  

"What  is  meant  by  the  '  bone  of  contention'?"  asked 
Rollo,  looking  up  from  his  book.  "  The  jaw  bone,  my  son," 
replied  his  father,  solemnly,  "  the  jaw  bone."  And  Rollo 
wondered  then  why  the  book  couldn't  have  said  so,  just 
as  well. 


"See  here!"  exclaimed  the  irate  agent  to  the  dancing- 
master  who  hired  the  hall,  "  are  you  going  to  pay  me  any 
rent  any  time  this  year?"  "Well,"  replied  the  "Professor," 
"  I  haven't  any  money  just  now,  but  I'm  taking  steps  to  raise 
some."  So  saying,  he  did  a  little  cancan  business  that  made 
the  agent's  hair  stand  on  ends,  and  calmly  returned  to  the 
class,  which  was  scrambling  and  shuffling  about  the  room  in 
all  the  blank  verse  of  motion.  There  is  nothing  like  know- 
ing just  what  you  say  when  you  mean  it. 


"  Love,"  said  a  poet,  "  is  an  intoxication  of  the  soul."  Yes, 
it  is.  That's  it.  And  a  divorce  court  is  a  sort  of  cooler — a 
kind  of  a  place  where  you  sober  up,  as  it  were,  where  you 
wake  with  a  headache  and  a  raging  thirst,  and  swear  off  for- 
ever, only  to  learn,  in  an  hour  or  two,  that  nothing  in  the 
world  will  do  you  so  much  good  as  a  little  more  of  the  same, 
and  you  brace  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  just  like  the  rest 
of  the  boys. 

P.  T.  Barnum  was  the  maddest  man  one  day  last  week. 
He  looked  all  through  the  revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and 
couldn't  find  a  solitary  line  about  his  greatest  "  own  and 
only"  show  upon  earth.  The  old  man  said  the  rest  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  moving  along  all  right,  but  there  wasn't 
enough  enterprise  among  the  publishers  of  to-day  to  stuff  an 
owl,  and,  so  far  as  any  one  could  see,  they  stood  just  exactly 
where  they  did  two  thousand  years  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  And  then  he  discharged  his  press  agent,  and  said 
he'd  run  that  part  of  the  business  himself  until  he  could  find 
a  live  man  for  the  place  who  had  been  born  some  time  since 
the  flood. 


For  every  male  teacher  in  the  common  schools  of  New 
York  city  there  are  fourteen  female  teachers.  About  200 
men  to  2,800  women — that  is  the  proportion.  Women  are 
more  apt  instructors  than  men.  A  woman  can  teach  a  child 
better  than  a  man  can  ;  her  sympathy  is  warmer,  her  self- 
sacrifice  stronger,  her  conscience  quicker,  her  power  to  please 
larger.  Ol  the  2,800  women  teachers  in  the  New  York  pub- 
lic schools,  not  less  than  280  have  taught  for  twenty-five 
years,  several  have  held  their  places  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  one — Miss  Whiting — for  not  less  than  fifty  years. 
No  such  statistics  could  be  compiled  with  reference  to  the 
male  teachers,  although  several  of  the  latter,  who  occupy  re- 
sponsible and  remunerative  positions  as  principals,  have 
served  the  city  for  a  long  time.  Men  who  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  do  not,  as  a  rule,  expect  to  retain  their  positions 
indefinitely  ;  women,  on  the  contrary,  do.  Even  when  mar- 
riage becomes  a  factor  in  the  equation,  the  balance  is  not 
greatly  perturbed.  At  least  200  of  the  women  teachers  are 
married,  and  there  is  no  rule  that  prevents  an  instructor  from 
keeping  her  place  when  she  has  assumed  hymeneal  obliga- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  three-fourths  of  those  who  marry 
resign  their  positions  ;  one-fourth  go  on  earning  their  living 
and  helping  their  husbands  by  teaching  other  men's  children. 
On  the  rolls  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  there 
stand  to-day  the  names  of  more  than  400  applicants  for  va- 
cant places,  and  the  time  never  was  when  the  board  was 
compelled  to  advertise  for  instructors.  The  principal  of  a 
school,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach,  not  the  pupils,  but  the 
teachers,  receives  from  $1,000  to  $1,700  a  year,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  school  :  if  the  number  of  pupils  is  200  or  less, 
the  salary  is  $1,000,  and  for  every  increase  of  200  pupils  the 
salary  is  raised  about  $100.  But  if  the  principal  has  been 
employed  fourteen  years  her  salary  is  $1,900  a  year,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  the  school.  Teachers  who  serve  under  a  prin- 
cipal— assistant  teachers,  they  are  called — receive  from  $500 
to  $i,ooo,  or  an  average  salary  of  $600  a  year,  after  one  year's 
experience  in  the  schools ;  but  the  first  year  they  are  paid  only 
$400.  In  the  grammar  schools,  an  assistant  teacher  has 
charge  of  thirty-five  pupils;  in  the  primary  schools,  of  fifty 
pupils.  The  highest  salary  possible  for  a  female  principal  is 
about  $36  a  week,  and  for  an  assistant  teacher,  about  $20  a 
week;  and  the  average  salary  of  a  principal  about  $26  a 
week,  and  of  an  assistant  teacher  about  $11  a  week.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  these  assistant 
teachers  spend  this  modest  stipend  for  the  support  of  their 
fathers,  mothers,  or  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  not  less 
than  for  themselves.  But  small  though  the  pay  is,  it  is  prac- 
tically guaranteed  as  long  as  the  recipient  cares  to  earn  it,  or 
has  the  health  to  do  so.  A  teacher  in  the  public  schools  is 
not  subject  to  the  caprices  of  any  individual,  or  any  body  of 
men,  who  may  desire  her  removal.  Once  in,  she  is  practi- 
cally a  fixture  as  long  as  she  chooses  to  stay,  and  conducts 
herself  properly.  To  remove  even  an  incompetent  teacher 
is  considered  by  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
task  quite  herculean.  They  alone  can  not  accomplish  the 
undertaking.  They  must  be  assisted  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  City  Superintendent,  or  of  a  majority  of  the  five 
school  trustees  for  the  ward  in  which  the  teacher  teaches,  or 
of  a  majority  of  the  three  inspectors  for  the  school  district  ; 
and  the  teacher  has  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  City  Superintendent  to  the  revision  of  the 
State  Superintendent.  If  she  be  an  assistant  teacher,  al- 
though a  majority  of  the  school  trustees  for  the  ward  may 
vote  to  remove  her,  she  may  be  reinstated  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  which  she  has  the  right  of  appeal. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


A  firm  who  intend  to  establish  a  new  "Cock  Tavern  "  in  London 
have  offered  five  hundred  dollars  reward  for  the  original  bird,  carved 
by  the  celebrated  Gibbons,  which  has  been  stolen. 


The  number  of  vipers  has  so  greatly  increased  in  the  French  rural 
districts  since  these  reptiles  have  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  drugs  that  in  harvest-time  they  become  a  great  nuisance  to  farm 
laborers.  The  French  Minister  ol  the  Interior  offers  a  reward  for  the 
destruction  of  the  pests. 


Captain  A.  Larco  reports  the  discovery,  a  short  distance  from  San 
Miguel  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  a  rock  with  a  surface  of  about 
three  acres.  The  sides  are  precipitous,  and  inaccessible  except  in  calm 
weather.  The  surface  was  almost  covered  with  eggs,  principally  those 
of  the  seagulls,  shaggs,  and  salt  water  duck.  He  said  it  was  difficult  to 
walk  without  treading  upon  the  eggs.  He  brought  away  several  bushels. 


One  of  Captain  Webb's  most  wonderful  exploits  as  a  diver  and 
swimmer  was  diving  headlong  from  a  stand  seventy  feet  high  into  wa- 
ter four  feet  deep.  At  the  instant  of  striking  the  water  he  would  curve 
his  body  so  as  to  shoot  out  horizontally  under  the  surface,  instead  of 
going  down  to  the  bottom.  The  feat  seems  an  extraordinary  one,  but 
it  was  actually  performed  at  the  beaches  near  New  York  scores  of  times. 


A  musical  wonder  is  exhibited  in  London.  It  is  called  the  canina. 
The' notes  are  produced  by  dogs,  twelve  of  whom  are  seated  in  a  row 
inside  a  long  box.  Keys  on  the  outer  board  communicate  with  wires, 
which  touch  each  animal's  head,  and  when  the  performer  strikes  the 
ivory,  and  the  contact  warns  the  dog,  a  whine,  a  yell,  a  bark,  or  a  bass 
growl  is  the  response.  The  harmony  is  defective,  but  the  laborious 
training  has  given  the  strange  orchestra  a  moderately  tuneful  facility. 


"Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence  "  is  as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century.  "Three 
Blind  Mice  "  is  found  in  a  music-book  dated  1609.  "The  Frog  and 
the  Mouse"  was  licensed  in  1580.  "Three  Children  Sliding  on  the 
Ice  "  dated  from  1639.  "  London  Bridge  is  Broken  Down  "  is  of  un- 
fathomed  antiquity.  "  Girls  and  Boys,  Come  out  to  Play  "  is  certainly 
as  old  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  is  also  "  Lucy  Locket  Lost  Her 
Pocket,"  to  the  tune  of  which  the  American  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
was  written.  "  Pussy  Cat,  Pussy  Cat,  Where  Have  You  Been?"  is  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Bess,  "  Little  Jack  Horner  "  is  older  than  the  seven- 
teenth century.  "The  Old  Woman  Tossed  in  a  Blanket"  is  of  the 
reign  of  ]ames  II.,  to  which  monarch  it  is  supposed  to  allude. 


Since  the  announcement  of  Monsieur  Koch's  interesting  discoveries 
relating  to  the  nature  of  tubercular  consumption,  the  expectation  has 
been  entertained  by  not  a  few,  and  very  naturally,  that  some  means 
would  be  found  for  destroying  in  the  system  those  organisms  which  pro- 
duce the  disease.  Bearing  on  this  subject,  Monsieur  DeKorab  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  an  im- 
portant experiment,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
Tubercular  matter  fram  a  guinea  pig  was  placed  in  ten  tubes,  under 
favorable  conditions  for  development.  Into  three  of  the  tubes  helenine 
was  introduced.  At  the  end  of  one  week,  the  matter  acted  upon  by  the 
helenine  had  lost  its  infective  power  ;  that  in  the  other  tubes  still  stead- 
ily produced  tuberculosis. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company  ruled  Manitoba  for  many  years  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  resisting  to  the  utmost  any  encroachments.  In  early  days 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  was  great,  and  woe  betide  the  inde- 
pendent trapper  or  trader  whose  supplies  gave  out,  for  the  gates  of  the 
company's  posts  were  closed  against  him,  and  they  would  not  open  to 
him  though  he  were  starving.  It  is  said  that  an  Indian  came  to  a  fac- 
tor and  showed  him  some  new  kind  of  bullets  he  was  using,  which,  he 
said,  though  a  little  soft,  worked  very  well.  They  were  found  to  be 
made  of  solid  gold,  and,  lest  the  fact  should  be  noised  abroad  and  peo- 
ple flock  into  the  country  in  search  of  the  precious  metal,  the  Indian, 
after  parting  with  a  large  number  of  the  golden  bullets  (for  two  of  which 
he  received  a  lead  one),  was  put  out  of  the  way  without  being- asked  to 
divulge  his  secret.  A  bullet  of  the  precious  metal  is  shown  at  Winni- 
peg, and  the  story  is  generally  believed  to  be  true. 


The  Paris  Union  Medicate  announces,  says  Nature,  a  discovery  of 
the  highest  scientific  interest,  and  which,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  real,  will 
show  that  prehistoric  man  is  no  longer  a  myth.  On  piercing  a  new 
gallery  in  a  coal-mine  at  Bully-Grenay  (Pas-de  Calais}  a  cavern  was 
broken  into  containing  six  fossil  human  bodies  intact — a  man,  two 
women,  and  three  children,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  arms  and  untensils 
in  petrified  wood  and  stone,  and  numerous  fragments  of  mammals  and 
fish.  A  second  subterranean  cave  contained  eleven  bodies  of  large  di- 
mensions, several  animals,  and  a  great  number  of  various  objects,  to- 
gether with  precious  stones.  The  walls  were  decorated  with  designs  of 
combats  between  men  and  animals  of  gigantic  size.  A  third  and  still 
larger  chamber  appeared  to  be  empty,  but  could  not  be  entered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  carbonic  acid  it  contained,  which  is  being  removed  by 
ventilators.  The  fossil  bodies  have  been  brought  up-  to  the  surface,  and 
five  of  them  will  be  exhibited  at  the  mairie  of  Lens,  the  others  are  to  be 
sent  to  Lille  in  order  to  undergo  examination  by  the  Faculty  des  Sci- 
ences. Representatives  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  British  Museum,  having  been  telegraphed  for,  are  expected  to  be 
present. 

If  the  theory  of  a  French  savant  is  correct,  the  speaking  of  Balaam's 
ass  was  not  so  much  of  a  miracle  after  all.  Professor  Rougon  thinks 
that  by  a  careful  process  of  selection  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  in 
certain  species  of  animals  the  faculty  of  speech.  For  the  first  experi- 
ments are  to  be  chosen  very  intelligent  animals,  born  of  intelligent  par- 
ents ;  the  experimenter  is  to  look  them  straight  in  the  eye,  and  in  kind, 
affectionate  tones  attempt  to  teach  them  such  simple  syllables  as  chil- 
dren first  acquire ;  for  example,  pa,  ma,  do,  lo,  and  to.  A  speaking 
animal  once  obtained,  argues  the  professor,  selection  would  soon  pro- 
duce marvelous  results.  This  novel  and  original  notion  has  elicited 
much  uncivil  ridicule  from  the  Parisian  piess;  yet  who,  with  the  in- 
stances of  the  parrot,  the  raven,  the  magpie,  and  other  talking  birds 
before  him,  can  assert  that  it  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  ?  Many, 
if  not  most,  domestic  animals  plainly  understand  human  speech,  and  as 
certainly  have  a  means  of  interchanging  their  thoughts  and  desires  by  a 
kind  of  language.  Perhaps  the  professor  is  right  and  the  wits  are  wrong. 
As  bearing  on  the  question,  it  may  be  added  that  a  recent  English  writer 
of  repute  asserts  that  in  India  he  has  heard  a  monkey,  in  a  sudden  agony 
of  terror  caused  by  the  approach  of  a  cobra,  distinctly  ejaculate  the  name 
of  the  native  servant  who  took  care  of  it. 


While  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  its  employees 
were  quarrelling  about  an  increase  in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  working  hours,  the  English  Government  are  quietly  at  work  re 
ducing  the  cost  of  telegrams.  On  and  after  the  first  of  next  October 
telegrams  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  sixpence 
{or  twelve  cents)  for  twenty  words,  not  including  the  address.  An  Eng- 
lish contemporary,  in  speaking  of  the  reduction,  says  :  "This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Telegrams  should  be 
transmitted  at  a  halfpenny  a  word,  and  the  charge  be  still  further  low- 
ered as  experience  is  gained.  If  there  be  one  commercial  reform  that 
should  be  insisted  upon  more  than  another,  it  is  that  all  the  money 
made  by  the  Postofnce  should  be  spent  in  improving  and  cheapening 
the  service.  If  this  were  done,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  penny  post- 
age should  not  be  reduced  to  a  halfpenny  one.  Already  post-cards  are 
carried  at  a  half-penny,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  letters  should  not  be 
also,  while  in  all  cases  newspapers,  should  be  carried  for  a  farthing,  or 
even  free.  All  this  could  easily  be  done,  and  many  other  improvements 
made,  if  the  absurd  doctrine  were  exploded  that  the  PostofBce  must 
make  up  a  certain  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.'  Fancy  making 
such  a  proposition  to  the  Western  Union, directors. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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FRENCH    WOMEN    OF    FASHION. 


'Passe-Partout's"  Paris  Gossip. 


It  grows  more  difficult  daily  to  tell  where  the  border-line 
lies  which  separates  the  gratin,  o;herwise  the  monde  comma 
ilfaut,  otherwise  le  vrai  monde,  from  that  other  world,  of 
which  pious  people  speak,  with  bated  breath  and  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  as  of  a  social  hell,  to  enter  which  is  to  court 
damnation.  The  lady  of  fashion  and  the  lady  in  fashion 
tend  to  become  more  and  more  like  each  other.  They  meet 
at  the  same  theatres,  ride  in  the  same  avenues  of  the  Bois, 
jostle  each  other  at  the  same  charitable  fetes  and  fancy 
bazaars,  vie  with  each  other  on  the  same  Norman  strands, 
and  even  have  the  same  male  admirers.  Madame  la  com- 
tesse — I  have  the  names  of  a  good  half  dozen  comtesses  on 
the  tip  of  my  tongue,  but  will  not  mention  them — finds  it 
hardly  distasteful  to  her  to  have  her  husband  come  to  her 
fresh  from  the  boudoir  of  Mademoiselle  Cora,  or  the  Baronne 
de  Follebichesky.  It  causes  her  no  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments' vexation  and  pique  when  monsieur  le  comte,  under 
some  transparent  pretext,  flees  from  her  Wednesday  evening 
receptions  to  the  "club" — and  to  the  cabinets  fiarticuliers 
of  the  Cafe*  Anglais.  Some  ladies  of  fashion,  the  very  philo- 
sophical ones,  have  been  known  to  follow  their  liege  lords' 
example  half  an  hour  after  their  departure.  Indeed,  rt 
the  waiters  of  certain  gilded  restaurants  were  to  be  cross- 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  often  enough,  while  mon- 
sieur was  supping  in  the  familiar  white  house  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  Feydeau,  madame,  accompanied  by 
monsieur's  own  bosom  friend,  from  whom,  only  a  little  time 
before,  he  had  won  a  dozen  louis  at  baccarat,  was  enjoying 
the  succulence  of  her  ecrevisses  a  la  Bordelaise  in  a  little 
room  just  across  the  way,  at  the  Maison  Doree. 

In  writing  this,  let  it  not  be  thought  for  a  single  instant 
that  I  am  accusing  the  great  majority  of  the  ladies  who 
shine  in  French  "society."  Far  from  my  mind  be  any  such 
foolish  or  ungeneious  idea  ;  far  from  my  heart  the  wish  to 
slander  the  most  charming  women  God  ever  created.  The 
ladies  who  sup  on  the  boulevards  are,  many  of  them,  in  "  so- 
ciety"; but  though  they  audaciously  whirl  in  the  very  centre 
of  it,  they  are  morally  standing  on  the  airy  frontier,  which, 
as  I  said  just  now,  it  is  so  difficult  to  distinguish  ;  and  any 
morning  a  slight  imprudence  may  hurl  them  from  their  re- 
spectable vantage-ground  into  the  inferno  of  vice  where  the 
Coras  and  the  Follebicheskys  revel.  Their  day  of  detection 
and  consequent  disgrace  may  never  come ;  and,  so  long  as 
they  are  only  strongly  suspected — so  long  as  the  gallant  as- 
siduities of  monsieur's  bosom  friend  have  not  been  seen  to  go 
beyond  the  drawing-room  in  which  he  flutters  about  her 
chair  on  Wednesdays,  or  the  box  at  the  Frangais,  in  which 
he  babbles  soft  nothings  to  her  every  Tuesday  or  Thursdays — 
no  great  social  harm  is  done.  Madame  will  get  her  invita- 
tions to  the  Ministries  and  Elyse'e  as  usual.  Only  once, 
however,  let  madame  and  her  devoted  squire  be  caught 
coming  down  the  steps  of  the  Cafe*  Anglais  at  two  in  the 
morning,  or  seen  alone  at  a  masked  ball  at  the  Ope'ra,  or  no- 
ticed in  any  compromising  situation  in  their  own  respective 
residences,  and  the  avenging  furies  of  conventional  respect- 
ability will  forthwith  be  let  loose  upon  her.  No  more  will 
M.  the  Minister  and  his  wife  bid  her  favor  them  with  her 
company  at  the  official  headquarters  of  French  Education  or 
Justice.  No  longer  will  the  doors  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nor^— as  for  those  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  they  have 
long  been  closed  so  far  as  she  is  concerned — be  opened  to 
her.  Never  again  will  Monseigneur  and  His  Eminence 
(who  had  till  then  steadily  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  charity 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins)  lend  the  countenance  of  their 
saintly  presence  to  her  glittering  drawing-room.  Her  very 
husband  (the  humbug)  will  repudiate  her,  quietly  or  with  os- 
tentation. And  she  will  forever  be  consigned  to  the  ranks  of 
the  femmes  declassees. 

To  be  sure,  even  then,  if  she  have  no  particular  conscience 
and  a  great  deal  of  tact,  she  may  contrive  to  sustain  a  pre- 
tense of  respectability,  and  keep  at  all  events  the  male  por- 
tion of  her  old  acquaintances  around  her.  The  "  lady  who 
is  separated  from  her  husband"  has,  on  the  whole,  greater 
success  in  Paris  than  the  actress  or  the  professional  demi- 
mondaine.  There  is  an  added  smack  of  wickedness  in  pay- 
ing her  court,  which  the  refined  toue  misses  in  the  boudoirs 
of  Mademoiselle  Cora,  and  knows  how  to  appreciate.  Be- 
sides, after  all,  fallen  or  not,  she  has  the  elegance  of  her  for- 
mer surroundings  still — the  taste  which  only  familiarity  with 
the  Rue  de  Varennes  can  give,  and  something  better  to  offer 
in  the  shape  of  conversation  than  the  slangy  chatter  of  a 
young  person  from  the  Folies-Plastiques,  or  the  vapid  gossip 
of  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the  Eldorado.  She  has  an  af- 
fected decency  yet,  which  makes  her  conquest  seem  doubly 
desirable  to  some  people.  Her  favors  are  sought  eagerly, 
her  soirees  are  more  crowded  than  ever — though  only  men 
now  attend  them;  and,  as  a  set-off  against  the  scandalized 
aloofness  of  her  former  lady  friends — the  good  creatures 
whose  turn  to  be  found  out  has  not  yet  come,  you  know,  but 
may  come  as  unexpectedly  as  her  own — she  has  the  daily  par- 
agraphs about  her  in  the  columns  of  the  Gil Bias ;  veiled  allu- 
sions to  her  intrigues  in  the  novelettes  of  the  Vie  Parisienne, 
and  the  place  of  honor  at  the  fetes  de  bienfaisance,  at  which 
she  had  once  played  second  fiddle  to  Judic  and  The'o. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  chief 
aim  of  the  lady  of  fashion  I  have  been  alluding  to  seems 
to  be  to  out-distance  the  cocotte,  whom  she  regards  as — 
hardly  her  rival,  but,  let  us  say — her  competitor,  in  her  ec- 
centricities of  dress,  manner,  talk,  and  a  good  deal  besides. 
No  sooner  does  Re"jane  or  feanne  Granier  make  a  "  hit"  in 
a  new  play  at  the  Vaudeville  or  Renaissance,  than  she  bursts 
upon  her  dazzled  circle  of  acquaintances  with  the  hat,  boots, 
gloves,  and  dress  and  umbrella,  which  the  idol  of  the  hour 
wore  at  the  premiere  of  that  particular  play.  When  Mont- 
bazon  set  the  town  afire  in  "The  Mascotte,"  the  lady  of  fash- 
ion would  have  thought  herself  disgraced  if  she  did  not  carry 
a  Mascotte  parasol.  When  Dezclauzas  first  delighted  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin  as  la  belle  Bourbonnaise,  bonnets  nick- 
named la  belle  Bourbonnaise,  and  exactly  like  those  worn  by 
the  ever-sprightly  though  not  ethereal  actress  might  have 
been  seen  on  half  the  pretty  madcap  female  heads  in  the 
Bois.  And  when  Judic — incomparable  but  naughty,  naughty 
Judic — was  filling  the  Varie'.e's  by  her  impersonation  of  Ni- 
niche,  thousands  of  Niniche  under-garments  of  the  most  pri- 


vate character  were  made  and  sold  to  the  beauties  of  the 
Champs-Elyse'es  by  the  fashionable  chemisiers. 

Pa'risiennes,  bred  and  born,  form  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  class  of  femmes  declasse'es.  Perhaps  it  is  because, 
being  Parisian,  they  are  more  subtle  and  tactful.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand  (and  we  will  generously  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt),  it  is  because  the  genuine  daughter  of 
the  capital  drinks  in  with  the  maternal  milk  and  the  air  of 
her  native  city  an  intellectual  and  moral  delicacy  which 
keeps  her  well  on  the  solid  side  of  the  debatable  ground 
trodden  so  amorously  by  many  of  her  thoughtless  sisters.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  so- 
called  Parisians  are  either  provincials  who  have  settled  in 
the  metropolis,  or  foreigners.  In  reading  the  names  of  the 
beauties  so  frequently  discussed  by  the  Figaro,  therefore, 
one  will  remark  that  numbers  of  them  look  (and  are)  Polish, 
Russian,  English,  Spanish,  and  South  American.  The  at- 
tractions of  the  "centre  of  civilization" — and  of  much  that 
has  little  to  do  with  anything  civilized — are  so  powerful  that 
they  drag  giddy  creatures  toward  then  with  the  force  of  a 
tremendous  magnet.  The  pure — those  who  were  pare  at  the 
outset — resist  the  temptations  when  they  get  to  Paris  ;  but 
the  light  and  frivolous,  the  pleasure-lovers,  and  the  naturally 
vicious  find  it  hard  to  avoid  dangerous  social  backsliding. 

Princess  Metternich,  the  butterfly  queen  of  the  meretri- 
cious society  of  the  second  empire,  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  woman  of  fashion  we  are  discussing. 
Her  antics  and  adventures,  if  they  were  all  set  down  in  writ- 
ing, would  fill  volumes  ;  and  they  have  filled  volumes  upon 
volumes,  whole  libraries  of  volumes,  but  without  her  name 
being  attached  to  the  wonderful  escapades  recounted  by  the 
novelists  who  so  greedily  fastened  upon  them  when  they  were 
in  want  of  subjects.  She  boasted,  this  eccentric  princess,  that 
she  was  an  "ugly  monkey  " — and  ugly  enough  she  was,  to  tell 
the  truth,  though  that  did  not  prevent  her  from  having  crowds 
of  adorers.  When  she  appeared  on  the  course  at  Long- 
champs  in  herdashing  turn-out,  the  cocottes  and  haute  bicherie 

were  nowhere — she  won  in  a  canter.     Madame  de  P s, 

Madame  de  Chaubres,  and  the  Baronne  de  P y  would  all 

be  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  unwritten  history  of  the  femmes 
declassees  of  our  own  time  ;  but  one  of  them  is  too  lately 
dead  and  the  other  two  are  living — opposite  reasons  of  equal 
weight  for  saying  little  about  them. 

The  lady  of  fashion,  as  a  general  rule,  when  she  is  not 
separated  from  her  husband,  lives  in  her  own  suit  of  apart- 
ments, and  meets  monsieur  only  at  irregular  intervals.  She 
lies  in  bed  till  ten  or  eleven,  and  sips  her  chocolate  befoie 
she  rises.  Her  maid  then  gets  ready  her  perfumed  bath, 
and  warms  her  linen.  Her  elaborate  toilet,  complicated  by 
marvelous  applications  of  paint  and  powder,  occupy  her  vir- 
tuously till  long  past  midday  ;  and  it  is  one  o'clock  before 
she  has  donned  her  exquisite  peignoir,  and  is  ready  to  come 
down  (if  she  live  in  her  own  hotel)  or  walk  in  (if  she  have 
only  an  apartment)  to  her  dejeuner.  From  two  to  three  she 
trifles  with  the  last  novel  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  or  Emile 
Zola,  and  at  four  she  receives  the  first  detachment  of  her  ad- 
mirers. At  six,  when  the  last  male  flutterer  has  been  dis- 
patched to  his  daily  absinthe,  she  dresses  for  the  Bois,  and 
drives  round  and  round  the  lake,  mixed  up  with  her  pro- 
fessionally frail  sisters  until  half  past  seven.  Then  comes 
dinner — with  or  without  a  cavalier  servant — and  then  an  ad- 
journment to  somepetit  thi&tre.  Toward  midnight  a  move 
is  made  for  home  (with  or  without  the  cavalier  servant  again, 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  at  one,  on  the  threshold  of  her  dis- 
robing room,  or  bed-room,  we  will  leave  her  ;  trusting  that 
an  easy  conscience  may  save  her  from  troubled  dreams. 

Paris,  August  S,  1883.  Passe- Partout. 


The  challenge  addressed  by  Wong  Chin  Foo,  editor  of 
the  Chinese-American,  to  Denis  Kearney,  of  Sand-lot  noto- 
riety, is  as  follows  : 

New  York,  July  18,  1883. 

To  Mr.  Denis  Kearney,  Astor  House— Sir  :  You  and  I  are  both 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  adoption.  You  have  achieved  such 
fame  as  belongs  to  you  by  insisting  that  the  race  to  which  I  belong 
shall  be  denied  the  advantages  which  this  country  has  always  offered 
to  your  own.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  the  enmity  of  your 
race  and  its  friends,  represent  the  just  demand  of  my  people  for  fair  play 
as  against  yours.  I  belong  to  the  most  ancient  empire  on  this  globe. 
You,  by  your  own  statement,  belong  to  the  most  dependent  and  ill- 
treated  nation  of  serfs  ever  deprived  of  its  liberties.  The  flag  of  my 
country  floats  over  the  third"  greatest  navy  in  the  world.  Yours  is  to  be 
seen  derisively  displayed  on  the  seventeenth  of  March  in  the  public 
streets,  and  triumphantly  hoisted  on  an  occasional  gin-mill.  The  em- 
bassadors and  consuls  of  my  nation  rank  at  every  court  in  Europe  with 
those  of  Russia,  Germany,  England,  and  France.  Those  of  your'race 
maybe  found  cooling  their  heels  in  the  lobbies  of  any  common-council 
in  which  the  rum-selling  interest  in  politics  predominates.  The  race 
which  I  represent  is  centuries  old  in  every  art  and  science.  That  of 
which  you  are  the  spokesman  apologizes  for  its  present  ignorance  and 
mental  obscurity  with  the  plea  that  your  learning  and  literature  were 
lost  in  the  mythical  past.  If  you  and  I  were  each  to  address  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  native  tongues,  we  should  be  equally  unintelligible  to 
our  audience.  In  speaking  the  language  of  this  country,  which  is  nat- 
urally the  language  of  neither  of  us,  we  should  meet  on  the  same  ground. 
Perhaps  you  speak  English  as  well  as  I  do.  Some  Irishmen  do.  In 
such  a  case  we  should  be  on  the  same  plane  linguistically,  however  we 
might  differ  in  native  dignity  and  intelligence.  When  you  ceased  your 
cuckoo  cry  that  "  the  Chinese  must  sjo,"  you  fell  iDto  disrepute.  In  an 
American  convention  you  were  publicly  denounced  as  a  fraud  and  a 
traitor.  I  logically  infer  that  you  are  only  honest,  therefore,  when  you 
denounce  my  race.  That,  at  all  events,  is  my  estimate  of  you,  for 
which  1  am  indebted  to  our  fellow-countrymen  by  adoption,  the  Amer- 
icans. You  are  in  New  York.  So  am  I.  Yon  are  a  disappointed 
demagogue,  and  you  are  going  in  a  day  or  two  to  stir  up  the  prejudice 
of  your  ignorant  but  well-meaning  brother  Irishmen  against  my  brother 
Chinamen  at  a  public  meeting.  I  demand  of  you  the  right  to  meet  you 
there,  or  anywhere  else,  as  the  champion  of  my  race.  I  demand  of  you 
the  right  to  array  against  what  you  may  say  to  the  assisted  immigrants 
of  your  people,  what  I  have  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  industrious  and  un- 
assisted immigrants  of  mine.  Numbers  of  the  men  who  listen  to  you 
will  be  paupers  and  dead-beats,  who  have  had  every  opportunity  to  get 
on  in  this  country.  Every  Chinaman  who  may  be  there  will  have  paid 
his  own  passage  to  America,  will  be  earning  his  own  living  honestly 
(most  of  them  by  the  professional  practice  of  thai  art  of  cleanliness  to 
which  men  of  your  class  are  usually  strangers),  will  be  the  possessor  of 
a  savings  account,  and  will  in  no  degree  interfere  with  your  most  brutal 
and  idiotic  harangue.  If  you  fail  to  ask  me  to  meet  you  there,  if  you 
fail  to  offer  me  a  chance  lo  combat  the  puerile  vituperation  you  intend 
to  heap  upon  my  people,  I  shall  post  you  as  an  empty  bladder,  afraid 
of  being  punctured  and  relieved  of  the  fcetid  wind  it  contains. 

Wong  Chin  Foo. 


Salvador  convicts  are  chained  in  pairs,  and  are  sent  out  to 
seek  work.  If  they  can  not  earn  or  beg  their  bread,  they 
must  starve. 


SEA-BATHING    AND    FLOATING. 


By  Captain   Webb,  who  recently  Perished  in  the  Niagara  Whirlpool. 

One  of  the  6rst  points  to  decide  upon  with  regard  to  sea- 
bathing is.  Who  should  bathe  and  who  should  not  ?  I  do 
not,  you  see,  put  the  question,  Who  should  swim  and  who 
should  not?  The  fact  is,  if  you  can  swim  you  will  be  sure  to 
want  to  bathe.  Now,  many  persons  will  declare  that  this 
point  is  one  for  a  doctor  to  decide,  but  this  I  deny,  except  in 
very  exceptional  cases.  It  is  a  question  of  common  sense. 
The  first  question  is,  Do  you  feel  inclined  for  it  ?  If  you  do, 
it  will  probably  do  you  good.  The  next  point  is,  If  you  don't, 
how. far  are  parents  justified  in  making  their  boys  bathe  who 
would  rather  not  ?  This  entirely  depends  upon  how  they  go 
to  work  to  make  them  bathe.  You  must  treat  young  and 
nervous  lads  like  puppies.  If  you  throw  a  puppy  into  the 
water  you  will  spoil  it  forever.  The  proper  course  is  to  coax 
it  in,  and  as  with  the  puppy,  so  with  the  boy.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  pluck  and  foolhardiness,  and 
1  recollect  a  case  many  years  ago  which  will  explain  what  I 
mean.  Two  boys  were  bathing  where  there  was  considera- 
ble tide.  One  of  these  boys  tried  to  persuade  the  other  to 
swim  out  to  a  rock  some  little  distance  away.  The  other  re- 
fused, notwithstanding  that  his  companion  called  him  a 
coward  ;  and  in  order  to  show  his  own  superior  courage,  the 
first  boy  tried  it  himself.  But  the  tide  ran  sideways,  and  the 
boy,  failing  to  reach  the  rock,  became  tired,  and  finding  he 
could  not  have  the  rest  he  anticipated,  turned  for  the  shore  ; 
he  took  short,  quick  strokes,  and  called  out  for  "  help."  The 
"coward,"  however,  now  swam  boldly  out  to  help  his  com- 
panion, who,  but  for  his  assistance,  would  probably  have  been 
drowned.  The  two  reached  the  shore  very  much  exhausted. 
A  common  cause  of  danger  in  bathing  in  a  strong  tide  is 
when  a  boat  is  anchored  out  fishing.  Though  the  bather 
may  not  get  more  than  a  couple  of  yards  away  from  the  boat, 
he  can  not  reach  it,  and  if  only  a  very  moderate  swimmer  he 
might  get  flurried  on  finding  this  out.  In  bathing  from  a 
boat  the  boat  should  always  be  free.  Again,  it  is  often  dan- 
gerous to  bathe  from  a  boat  when  the  bather  is  alone.  I  re- 
member a  case  some  years  back  at  Windermere  Lake.  A 
fairly  good  swimmer  took  out  a  boat  by  himself  for  a  dip. 
There  was  a  fair  amount  of  wind,  and  the  boat,  lightened  by 
the  absence  of  his  weight,  sailed  away  from  the  swimmer, 
and  eventually  came  ashore.  The  unfortunate  swimmer, 
however,  had  to  swim  ashore  at  once,  and  regain  his  boat  by 
walking  along  the  edge  of  the  lake  in  a  very  light  costume. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  fresh-water  and  salt- 
water as  regards  danger  in  bathing.  Salt-water  is  much 
heavier,  and  consequently  more  buoyant.  It  is  therefore 
much  easier  to  float  in  salt-water,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  persons  who  can  float  in  the  sea  who  can  not  float  at  all 
in  fresh-water.  In  learning  to  float  you  should  remember 
that  the  only  part  of  your  body  that  should  be  out  of  the  wa- 
ter is  the  face,  and  not  the  head.  Many  persons  fail  to  float 
because  they  keep  their  heads  too  forward.  In  floating  keep 
your  head  well  back,  and  stick  your  chin  up  in  the  air  as 
high  as  you  can.  Recollect  that  it  is  your  body  that  floats, 
being  rather  lighter  than  water,  bulk  for  bulk,  and  that  your 
legs,  head,  and  arms  sink,  being  rather  heavier  than  water 
as  a  rule,  bulk  for  bulk.  In  floating,  the  difficulty  at  starting 
is  to  balance  yourself  ;  for  this  purpose  you  must  use  your 
arms.  Sometimes,  after  throwing  yourself  on  your  back  and 
drawing  in  a  deep  breath,  you  will  find  that  your  legs  have 
a  tendency  to  slowly  sink.  When  this  is  the  case  you  must 
balance  them  with  your  arms,  which  you  must  hold  straight 
out  over  your  head  as  far  back  as  you  can  reach,  keeping  the 
back  of  your  hands  on  the  water  close  together,  flat,  and  side 
by  side.  You  will  now  find  that  your  toes  will  come  up  and 
pop  out  of  the  water.  In  fact,  you  are  like  a  balance,  the 
trunk  of  your  body,  especially  the  lungs,  full  of  air,  floating 
in  the  middle,  and  your  head  and  arms  on  one  side  balanc- 
ing your  legs  on  the  other.  It  is  very  important  to  be  able 
to  float  well,  and  floating  requires  practice.  To  be  able  to 
float  well  gives  one  great  confidence  in  the  water,  as  when 
you  feel  that  you  are  growing  tired  you  know  that  you  can 
get  a  long  rest  whenever  you  like.  The  longest  time  I  ever 
remained  in  the  water  was  seventy-four  hours — /.  e.t  over  three 
days  and  three  nights.  Of  course,  I  rested  a  great  part  of  this 
time  by  floating  on  my  back.  This  was  at  the  Scarborough 
Aquarium,  in  salt-water.  Of  course,  the  water  was  warmed, 
the  temperature  being  about  eighty  degrees.  When  I 
swam  across  the  English  Channel  the  great  difficulty  I 
had  to  contend  with  was  the  cold,  and  not  the  mere  fatigue 
of  swimming.  If  the  temperature  of  the  English  Channel 
were  like  that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  the  Red  Sea,  there 
are  hundreds  of  good  swimmers  who  could  cross  it  with  ease. 
I  can,  when  in  training  in  a  bath,  swim  a  mile  in  half 
an  hour.  Were  I  to  again  attempt  to  swim  the  Channel, 
the  first  thing  I  should  have  to  do  would  be  to  get  fat.  I 
should  want  to  weigh  nearly  forty  pounds  more  than  I  do 
now,  my  present  weight  being  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  the  consequence  of  this  would  be  that  I  should 
not  be  able  to  swim  a  mile  in  less  than  thirty-five  minutes, 
or  perhaps  even  more.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  not  feel 
the  cold.  In  learning  to  float,  you  should  choose  a  calm 
day,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  float  in  what  is  known  as  a 
choppy  sea.  When  you  are  floating  be  careful  how  you 
draw  in  your  breath.  You  should  watch  your  opportunity. 
Always  keep  as  much  air  in  your  lungs  as  possible — that  is, 
draw  in  your  breath  and  hold  it  in  rather  more  than  you 
would  do  in  ordinary  breathing.  Then,  when  you  breathe 
out,  do  so  quickly,  and  refill  your  lungs  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  best  to  draw  in  your  breath  through  your  nose  rather 
than  your  mouth.  A  mouthful  of  salt-water,  especially  in 
breathing,  is  very  uncomfortable  ;  you  have  to  get  into  an 
upright  position  almost  directly  in  order  to  cough  ;  besides, 
it  often  makes  one  feel  very  sick.  The  momenta  drop  of 
water  gets  into  the  nose  you  will  feel  it  and  be  able  to  stop 
in  time.  Still,  this  is  very  disagreeable,  and  it  is  best  to  be 
careful  in  taking  breath  while  floating  so  as  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasantness of  the  kind.  As  a  rule,  young  lads  float  easily,and 
also  men  after  they  begin  to  "fill  out  with  age."  A  healthy, 
active,  muscular  lad — say  a  good  cricketer  in  good  training, 
without  any  superfluous  flesh  about  him — will  rarely  float  in 
fresh  water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fat  sleek  man  will  always 
float  with  ease,  the  simple  reason  of  this  being  that  "fat 
swims." — Harper's  Young  People. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


■  : 


When  thai  most  unhappy  will  Edward  Askew- 
Soihern  was  laid  away  with  the  silent  multitude. 
Dundreary,  the  companion  of  his  maturer  lifetime, 
was  laid  away  with  him. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  two  should  die  together,  for 
the  work  of  both  was  done.  Dundreary  was  the  work 
of  the  actor's  life,  and  Dundreary  was  the  refuge  of 
Ned  Sothern.  The  life  of  a  brilliant  wit  is  a  hard  one 
to  live.  It  is  passed  always  in  the  fierce  while  light, 
and  in  the  burn  of  a  constant  fever  and  a  ceaseless 
unrest.  He  may  not  even  give  himself  up  to  the 
luxury  of  moods.  He  feels  the  constant  gene  of  the 
waiting  laugh,  and  he  gives,  gives  ever,  with  a  luxuri- 
ous abundance  which  makes  the  hearers  marvel  and 
delight,  but  never  suspect  the  drain. 

Of  all  the  men  in  books,  I  best  love  Colonel 
Esmond.  Of  all  the  men  in  books,  I  would  soonest 
choose  to  many  Thackeray's  Philip.  He  is  not  ro- 
mantic Romantic  men  are  grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar,  and  adapted  to  the  episodic  love  which  does 
not  end  with  marriage.  But  Philip  is  one  of  those 
great,  big,  strong,  merry,  tender,  warm-hearted  fel- 
lows whom  it  is  so  safe  to  many.  Of  all  the  women 
in  books,  I  can  not  say  whom  I  would  soonest  choose 
to  be.  The  writers  have  made  such  a  galaxy  of  noble, 
loving,  lovely  women,  that  it  is  hard  where  to  choose, 
if  one  choose  to  be  noble  and  good. 

But  for  cold,  selfish,  downright,  placid,  common- 
place comfort,  I  would  rather  be  Trollope's  Lady 
Dnmbeilo  than  any  woman  that  ever  lived  between 
paper  covers. 

She  had  rank  and  money,  youth  and  beauty,  a 
sileot  tongue,  and  a  niche  in  the  world  of  pleasure. 
It  was  only  that  of  an  observer— perhaps  even  not  so 
much.  Perhaps  she  was  only  an  ornamental  draw- 
ing-room fixture.  Nothing  else  was  ever  expected  of 
her,  and  she  never  answered  any  other  expectation. 
But  she  had  a  very  good  statuesque  lime  of  it,  look- 
ing on.  And  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  many  of 
the  pleasure-chasers  if  they  could  only  feel  that  noth- 
ing was  expected  of  them,  that  they  were  not  liviog 
up  to  a  brilliant  reputation  which  was  irksome  and 
galling  in  its  demands. 

It  was  because  of  this  that  Dundreary  was  the 
refuge  of  Saihern.  Wherever  English  was  spoken, 
he  was  known  as  the  best  lable- companion  of  the 
day.  His  jokes  became  national  currency.  He 
dared  not  open  his  mouth  without  emitting  a  flash  of 
wiL  It  must  have  been  rest  unutterable  to  have 
stepped  from  his  own  brilliant  personality  into  the 
vacuity  of  Dundreary,  with  his  ready-made,  well-wear- 
ing jokes,  and  nothing  expec'ed  of  him  but  the  natural 
density  of  this  not  so  sadly  burlesqued  peer. 

In  "Our  American  Cousin,"  as  originally  written, 
there  were  but  forty-seven  lines  for  Dundreary— a  de- 
cayed old  beau,  with  but  little  bearing  upon  the  plot 
Out  of  so  little,  Sothern  created  the  peer  whose 
name  is  not  written  in  Doomsday  Book,  but  who  will 
live  longer  than  any  earl  or  duke  of  them  alL 

The  real  Dundreary  died  with  Sothern,  but  he  will 
live  as  though  he  had  been  a  living  man.  with  all  his 
characteristics  reproduced  upon  the  stage,  as  are 
those  of  Garrick,  or  Richelieu,  or  Richard  III.,  or 
even  Oliver  Cromwell ;  the  very  wart  upon  his  nose  is 
a  part  of  the  actor's  make-up  in  the  playing. 

Holland's  Dandreary  is  almost  the  first  copy,  and, 
as  a  first  copy,  is  not  half  bad.  No  other  man  will 
ever  be  great  in  it  after  Sothern.  Even  the  actor  who 
could  copy  him  accurately  would  not  be  so  great  as 
he.  for  none  other  could  ever  so  completely  absorb 
himself. 

Holland's  is  palpably  imitation,  and  palpably  me- 
chanical. His  stutter  is  like  an  amateur's  fencing — 
one,  two,  three,  up  ;  one,  two.  three,  down  ;  and 
much  too  frequent  The  little  skip,  which  he  repro- 
duces heavily,  is  too  exactly  placed,  and  does  not 
come  like  an  inspiration  of  the  moment  He  is  not 
so  deliciously  inane  as  his  lordship,  and  his  idiocy  is 
not  of  the  same  fathomless  quality. 

Yet  why  should  he  be  any  or  all  of  these  ?  He  is, 
and  only  professes  to  be.  a  copy.  Now  that  Sothern 
is  dead,  the  man  who  comes  nearest  to  reproducing 
him,  who  gives  the  most  servile  imitation,  will  be  do- 
ing a  good  work.  But  he  has  not  yet  risen,  and  per- 
haps will  not 

Actors  of  the  higher  grade  will  not  choose  to  make 
their  fame  in  an  imitation  which  is  not  yet  old  enough 
lo  have  become  a  stage  tradition.  They  will  choose 
to  do  as  Sothern  did,  to  create.  For  an  actor  of  his 
rank,  George  Holland's  Dundreary  is  very  good.  It 
lacks  all  the  telling  touches  of  the  master-hand,  but 
its  broad  lines  will  easily  and  thoroughly  amuse  a  not 
over  fastidious  audience. 

Tt  seems  the  very  irony  of -fete  that  the  American 
cousin,  which  should  be  tkt  part  in  * '  The  Americas 
Cousin,"  is  never  by  any  chance  played  by  any  one 


who  seems  to  have  any  idea  of  what  an  American 
cousin  might  be  like.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  exists 
as  the  author  originally  drew  him  has  something  to 
do  with  this.  Literature  had  not  yet  become  inter- 
national when  Asa  Trenchard  appeared,  and  the 
density  of  the  average  English  mind  gravely  accepts 
the  cuicitures  of  Uncle  Sam,  engaged  in  whittling. 
as  the  national  type. 

Even  to-day  Richard  Grant  White,  who  is  in  a 
most  violent  state  of  Anglo-mania,  yet  presents  J. 
Washington  Adams  as  the  rural  English  idea  of  the 
American  cousin,  and  dares  lo  be  amused,  in  a  high- 
handed, guarded,  conservative  sort  of  way,  at  the 
English  idea.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
ter itself  is  a  case  of  distorted  drawing,  and  that 
George  Osborne  is  not  a  comedian,  he  seconded  his 
lordship  rather  well  as  Asa  Trenchard.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  an  impromptu  company,  playing  at 
popular  prices,  and  without  any  pretensions  to  the 
metropolitan  glory  of  the  company  at  the  California, 
a  const  int  succession  of  large  audiences  appear  to  be 
very  well  satisfied  with  what  is  offered  them. 


They  say  there  is  a  new  generation  of  play-goers 
every  ten  years.  Consequently  those  who  went  to  see 
"  The  DanicberTs  "  a  half  a  dozen  years  ago  are  see- 
ing it  still,  and  are  aching  with  a  ping  of  remem- 
brance. It  is  inevitable  that  so  beautiful  and  so  per- 
fect a  thing  as  it  then  was  should  be  fixed  in  our 
minds  as  the  beautiful  and  perfect  thing  that  it  always 
ought  to  be. 

Few  will  forget  the  tableau  as  the  curtain  rose  upon 
the  morning-room  of  her  haughty  excellency  the 
Dowager  Countess  Danicheff,  with  her  pets  and  her 
humble  vassals  around  her.  The  very  air  of  Russia 
breathes  despotism  ;  and  this  imperious  chatelaine 
of  a  small  domain,  who  claims  to  belong  to  an  older 
day,  is  more  despotic  in  her  realm  than  the  Czar  him- 
self. Fanny  Morant,  our  first  Countess  Danicheff, 
was  an  actress  whose  natural  manner  was  the  imperi- 
ous, domineering  carriage  of  one  accustomed  to 
command  and  to  rule  with  iron  hand.  Her  strong, 
resonant  voice  gave  out  the  peculiar  sentiments  of 
this  most  direct  of  ladies— who  bred  her  serfs  as 
Stanford  breeds  his  horses,  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest — with  an  emphasis  which  seemed  to  point  to 
the  rude  civilization  of  inner  Russia. 

Mrs.  Phillips's  Countess  Danicheff  is  but  a  pale  re 
flex  of  the  first  one.  She  has  a  pleasant,  natural 
manner  in  the  ordinary  home  drama,  and  a  quiet, 
lady-like  voice  which  will  not  bear  taxing.  As  the 
Countess  DanichefTs  startling  ideas  require  to  be 
rung  out  in  full,  clarion  tone,  to  give  their  effect,  they 
lost  something  when  Mrs.  Phillips's  voice  flattened 
upon  being  pressed — a  fault,  by  the  way,  which  ran 
through  almost  the  entire  troupe,  for  Mr.  Whiting 
says  "  Anna  "  as  though  he  were  pressing  full  weight 
upon  the  A,  and  every  one  caught  this  discordant 
tone  at  some  stage  of  the  play. 

Mr.  Whiting  plays  Osip  without  one  "  My  God  " 
in  it,  and  does  not  seek  to  follow  in  any  way  the  path 
beaten  by  Charles  Thome  in  the  part  which  must  ever 
remain  peculiar  to  him.  He  is  a  much  more  natural, 
but  infinitely  less  interesting,  Osip.  It  must  have 
been  the  author's  original  intention  to  have  the  sym- 
pathies go  with  Vladimir — a  name,  by  the  way,  upon 
which  the  company  ring  a  most  interesting  series  of 
changes ;  but  the  part  of  Osip  was  so  easily  made 
one  of  wringing  pathos,  that,  while  his  sacrifice  seems 
its  only  consistent  ending,  the  close  of  the  play  is  al- 
ways in  direct  opposition  to  the  better  judgment  and 
better  feeling  of  the  house.  In  the  present  instance, 
one's  feelings  in  the  matter  are  not  deeply  stirred. 
Mr.  Whiting  is  radically  an  actor  of  the  home  drama, 
and  is  just  a  trifle  misplaced  in  heroics.  His  exag- 
gerated make-up  as  Osip  does  not  change,  but  only 
points,  this  peculiarity  in  him  ;  and,  although  he 
plays  the  part  with  much  feeling,  and  certainly  as 
well  as  he  can,  it  inspires  a  faint  dissatisfaction. 

An  intangible,  beautiful  something  is  gone  from 
Maud  Harrison's  earlier  Anna.  She  has  lost  the  in- 
genuousness of  her  ingenuousness.  It  is  now  a  pre- 
concerted, deliberate  piece  of  art  In  point  of  fact 
she  attitudinizes  in  Anna  Danicheff  as  she  never  did 
before.  Something  has  come  with  experience  which 
she  was  lovelier  without  — a  consciousness  and  a  siagi- 
ness  which  she  had  not  time  to  think  of  when  she 
played  it  first  within  the  echo  of  Sara  Jeweti's  New 
York  triumph,  and  won  her  place  in  the  wayward 
hearts  of  California. 

It  can  not  be  said  that  she  does  not  play  Anna 
beautifully  by  all  the  rules  and  canons ;  but  some- 
thing in  herself  that  was  delightful  in  it  is  no  longer 
there.  Anna  is  a  blithe  enough  girl  at  the  begin- 
ning, when  she  plays  with  the  parrots,  or  lies  at  her 
godmother's  feet  to  read  to  her,  belore  she  has  fallen 
under  the  ban  of  her  displeasure  ;  but  Miss  Harrison 
is  now  a  dolorosa  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Stoddart's  Zackaroff  is  not  so  succulent  a  mor- 
sel of  character  as  he  usually  creates.  It  is  sharp, 
marked,  and  peculiar,  grim  and  grotesque.  But  he 
is  not  the  sycophant  who  fawns  upon  the  white  hands 
of  the  Princess  Wolanofi  and  turns  like  the  worm. 
He  looks  more  like  a  Scotch  dominie  than  an  en- 
franchised serf  ;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  his  own 
making,  and  it  is  only  because  of  his  ordinary  super- 
excellence  that  one  could  cavil  at  his  manner  of  look- 
ing at  the  character  of  Zickaroff. 

Miss  Minnie  Conway,  as  the  cool,  crafty,  and  beau- 
tiful Princess  Wolaaoff,  is  accurately  placed.     Miss 


Conway  is  an  actress  marked  out  for  a  distinct  line  of 
parts  which  lie  entirely  without  the  sympathetic  and 
emotional  ranges,  and  are  all  akin  to  the  cold  brill 
iance  of  the  Princess  Wolanofi.  She  has  a  pleasant 
and  distinct  speech,  though  not  a  resonant  voice. 
Her  manner  is  easy  and  assured,  and  she  wears  two 
toilettes  which  actually  took  away  the  breath  of  every 
woman  in  the  house.  Betsy  R 


Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  an  actor  who  has  been 
painstaking  and  successful  in  every  role  he  has  played 
in  this  city,  is  about  to  leave  us  for  New  York,  where 
he  is  to  fill  a  position  in  Auguslin  Daly's  company 
A  benefit  has  been  tendered  him  by  his  friends,  and 
it  will  take  place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Sunday 
evening,  September  9.  The  programme  is  not  yet 
fully  determined  upon,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  as  follows :  The  wrestling  scene  from  "As  You 
Like  It,"  in  which  William  Muldoon  will  appear  ; 
Reed,  Sweatnam,  Courtright.  and  the  California 
Quartette  ;  "  Lost  in  London, "in  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son takes  the  rdle  of  Job  Armroyd.  The  evening  is 
to  close  wilh  a  farce  written  by  Mr.  Thompson.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  ihe  beneficiary  will  have  a  good  house. 


There  is  to  be  what  is  certainly  a  very  peculiar 
feature  in  the  performance  at  the  Baldwin  next  Sat< 
urday  evening.  The  management  of  the  Callender 
Minstrels  requests  this  announcement:  "  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Emma  Louise  Hyers  (of  Hyers  Sisters) 
and  Mr.  George  Freeman  {leader  of  Callender  Brass 
Band)  will  take  place  Saturday  evening,  September 
8;h,  during  the  performance,  and  in  full  view  of  the 
audience.  A  banquet  will  be  served  on  the  stage 
after  the  performance  for  three  hundred  invited 
guests.  The  proceeds  of  the  performance  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bride  and  groom."  If  the  bride 
and  groom  do  not  object  to  this,  we  suppose  no  one 
else  has  a  right  to. 

' '  The  Danicheffs  "  was  played  the  first  three  nights 
at  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  and  also  for  the 
Saturday  matinee.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
week  "  Daniel  Rochat  "  was  produced.  Next  week 
will  begin  with  "  The  Lights  o'  I^ondon." 


This  evening  finishes  the  John  A.  Stevens  engage 
ment  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  "  Passion's  Slave" 
has  been  playing  all  the  week.  Next  Tuesday  even- 
ing Sherman  &  Hinman's  Circus  Troupe  will  appear 
at  this  theatre. 


At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  George  Holland  and 
Miss  Agnes  Herndon  have  been  appearing  during 
the  past  week  in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  which  will 
be  continued  till  further  notice. 


Master  Louis  Sichel  will  be  tendered  a  benefit  con- 
cert very  shortly,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  musi- 
cal studies  in  Europe. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

"  Fellow  Mortals" — Accepted.  Please  call  or  send 
your  address. 

"  Bronze  Statue" — Declined. 

"  Standard  Gold  Dollar" — Declined. 

"  No  More  Preaching  in  Country  Schoolhouses  " 
— Declined. 

"  A  Difference,"  M.  W.  C—  Declined.    - 

"  Lower  to  the  Level  " — Declined. 

"  The  Waif  Returned  " — Declined. 

"A.  E.  S. " —Declined. 

"  The  Moonbeam  "—Declined. 

"  Rich  Men  of  New  York." — Accepted, 

"  Self-Reliance  " — Declined. 

"'Here,  There,  and  Everywhere" — Declined. 

*'  The  New  Route  to  the  East  " — Declined. 

"A  Heroic  Remedy" — Accepted. 

"  A  Life  for  Love  " — Accepted. 

Vallejo,  August  26,  1883. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Could  you  inform  a  reader 
of  your  valuable  journal  the  correct  position  to  lay  at 
night?     Whether  from  north  to  south,  or  east  and 
west?  Antipodes. 

The  position  in  which  to  "lay"  at  night  depends 
entirely  upon  the  hen.  You  can  rarely  control  a 
hen's  position  in  laying. 

Humans  lit  at  night — sometimes  in  the  daytime. 
The  position  in  which  to  lie  at  night  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  bed,  size  of  the  room,  size  of  sleeper's 
head,  etc.,  etc  Gentlemen  with  swelled  heads 
(caput  champagnensis)  have  been  known  to  lie  diag- 
onally. When  married,  they  sometimes  lie  on  the 
lounge. 

A  German  scientist  claims  that  the  body  in  slumber 
should  always  he  due  north  and  south,  with  the  feet 
pointing  toward  the  pole — the  North  Pole  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  South  Pole  in  the  southern. 
His  reason  is — some  theory  concerning  electric  cur- 
rents which  traverse  the  body. 

"Asmodeus." — MS.  received. 

"  Alfred  Hardie." — We  dinna  forget 

"M.  E." — Her  name  is  O'Neill.  One  of  her  sis- 
ters is  married  to  Oliver  Doud  Byron. 

"  R." — No,  an  oyster  is  not  a  fish.  In  the  animal 
kingdom  it  belongs  to  the  sub-kingdom  Mollusca, 
which  includes  Cepkalopods,  as  the  Squid  ;  Ackepals, 
or  Bivalves,  as  the  Clam  ;  Ascidians,  Brachiapods, 
and  Bryozoans.  Fish  belong  to  the  order  of  Verte- 
brates, in  which  are  also  included  Birds,  Reptiles,  and 
Mammals. 


LONDON  GOSSIP. 

"  Theatrical  people  are  the  talk  of  the  town,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune's  London  correspondent 
"  To  give  place  to  those  who  have  recently  joined  the 
majority.  Mr.  Wyndham  Campbell  Stanhope,  a 
younger  brother  of  Lord  Harrington,  has  just  died  of 
consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  A  few  years 
ago  this  gentleman  married  Miss  Camille  Dubois,  an 
actress  whose  subsequent  conduct  compelled  him  to 
divorce  her.  Of  far  better  omen  is  the  match  with 
which  all  London  is  ringing,  between  Lord  Garmoyle 
and  Miss  Fortescue  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  duly  an- 
nounced and  sanctioned  by  his  lordship's  father, 
Earl  Cairns,  the  High  Tory  and  Low  Church  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Lord  Garmoyle,  who 
is  called  by  his  friends  and  co-'  mashers'  'Gar- 
goyle' or  '  Gumboyle,'  is  in  his  twenty-second  year, 
and  what  is  called  a  man-about- town.  He  has  long 
since  graduated  as  a  first-class  'masher,'  having 
supplanted  an  exalted  personage  in  the  affections  of 
a  very  handsome  actress,  who  if  no  longer  in  her  first 
youth,  has  yet  a  superb  figure  and  a  very  pretty  face. 
Wholly  without  talent,  this  lady  owed  her  advance- 
ment on  the  stage  entirely  to  her  beauty,  and  had 
led  the  exalted  personage  into  one  or  two  false  posi- 
tions when  she  threw  him  over  for  *  Gumboyle.'  A 
smaller  triumph  suffices  in  these  days  to  give  a  lordly 
'masher'    the   reputation    of  a    devil    of  a   fellow. 

'  Gumboyle '  became   the  spoiled  child  of  the 

theatre,  and,  I  am  told,  proposed  marriage  to  several 
of  the  ladies  of  the  company,  who,  to  do  them  justice, 
declined  his  offer.  One  particular  star,  who,  they 
say,  was  asked  to  divorce  her  husband  and  marry  the 
'  masher,'  behaved  very  well  in  the  matter  and  packed 
off  the  lordling  with  what  is  called  '  a  flea  in  his  ear.' 
Rebuffed  in  this  quarter;  he  began  to  frequent  the 
Savoy  Theatre  and  watch  the  performances  of  *  Iolan- 
the.'  While  carrying  on  this  scheme  of  life,  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Fortescue.  who  plays  one  of 
the  fairies  in  the  Sullivan-Gilbert  piece  to  Mr.  George 
Grossmith's  Lord  Chancellor.  Miss  Fottescue  is  very 
handsome,  without  much  vivacity,  and  is  in  every  re- 
spect an  unexceptionable  young  lady.  Her  real  name 
is  Finney,  and  she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Finney,  of 
the  once  well-known  firm  of  coal  merchants.  Finney, 
Seal  &  Co.  Before  the  bouse  came  to  grief  Mr.  Fin- 
ney was  making  as  much  as  fifteen  thou^nd  pounds 
a  year,  and  his  family  was  of  course  highly  educated 
and  moved  in  fairly  good  bourgeois  society.  Miss 
Finney  displayed  an  agreeable  talent  for  music,  and 
when  misfortune  came  upon  her  father,  studied  hard 
and  went  upon  the  stage.  Not  a  breath  of  scandal 
has  ever  touched  Miss  Finney's  name.  Lord  Cairns 
is  either  so  much  struck  with  the  lady,  or  is  so  anx- 
ious to  get  his  son  married,  that  he  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  match,  which  does  not  exercise  'our  old 
nobility.'  for  he  is  only  a  law-lord,  and  the  founder 
of  his  own  family.  Such  persons  are.held  very  insig- 
nificant by  the  side  of  those  of  long  descent  Those 
highest  on  the  list  do  not,  however,  make  much  of  a 
figure.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  premier  duke,  is  a 
poor,  priest-ridden  creature,  and  the  premier  earl,  my 
Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  only  recently  married  the  woman 
whose  divorce  he  caused.  But  the  smaller  scoffers 
will  have  their  sneer,  and  mutter  that  'it  is  a  far  cry 
from  a  coal-yard  to  a  coronet. '  They  are  fools  for 
their  pains,  for  Lord  Dudley  is  a  coal  merchant,  and 
an  iron  manufacturer  into  the  bargain,  like  Lord  Wim- 
borne  (Guest),  whose  great  iron-works  at  Dowlais  are 
one  of  the  sights  of  South  Wales.  There  is  no  mis- 
take about  either  of  these,  for  their  names  are  painted 
on  their  coal-wagons  and  iron-trucks.  Coal  is  also 
represented  in  the  Upper  House  by  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  the  proprietor  of  the  '  Stewarts  Wall- 
send  '  and  Seaham  Collieries.  Beer  is  by  no  means 
so  strong  in  the  Upper  House  as  coal,  its  only  direct 
representative  being  Lord  Ardilaun  (Guinness).  Bank- 
ing, however,  is  very  prominent  in  Lord  Overstone 
(Tones-Lloyd)  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  is  the  head 
or  Child's  Bank,  the  oldest  in  London.  Miss  Finney, 
or  Fortescue,  after  becoming  Viscountess  Garmoyle, 
should,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  graduate  as 
Countess  Cairns,  and  even  in  her  first  rank  will  be  well 
supplied  with  the  world's  goods,  as  well  as  with  a  de- 
cidedly good-looking  husband." 


The  two  famous  wrestlers,  Muldoon  and  Bibby,  are 
again  to  meet — this  time,  according  to  the  bills,  "for 
$500  and  the  championship  of  the  world."  The 
match  is  to  take  place  Wednesday  evening,  September 
5th,  at  the  "Athletic  Pavilion, "corner  Market,  Jones, 
and  McAllister  streets. 


Mrs.  Tippett  will  give  a  Song  Recital  about  the 
middle  of  this  month,  under  the  management  of 
Marcus  Henry.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Can. 

Gilbert  Sarony  is  the  latest  attraction  in  Emerson's 
Minstrels  at  the  Standard  Theatre. 


Mrs.  Henry  Norton  purposes  giving  a  Song  Re- 
cital in  Oakland  at  an  early  date. 


The  Callender  Minstrels  are  still  playing  to  full 
houses  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 


Edgar  Kelley  has  left  his  San  Mateo  residence,  and 
will  hereafter.live  in  this  city. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


i3 


Shortly  after  Miss  Lillian  Russell  had  made  her 
de'but  in  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  word  to 
the  theatre  in  the  morning  that  he  would  be  present 
that  evening.  The  royal  box  was  accordingly  pre- 
pared. The  Prince  arrived  with  the  Princess  in  the 
course  of  the  first  act,  before  Miss  Russell's  appear- 
ance. He  watched  eagerly  for  her,  and  when  she 
tripped  into  view  he  viewed  her  with  his  opera-glass. 
After  a  long  look,  he  turned  his  gaze,  without  drop- 
ping the  glass,  upon  Solomon,  and  after  a  moment's 
inspection  of  his  unexpressive  proportions,  he  laid 
aside  the  glass  with  an  expression  which  pliinly  said  : 
"  Well,  I  wonder  what  she  sees  in  him  !  "  After  the 
second  act,  the  Prince,  but  not  the  Princess,  retired 
into  the  private  drawing-room  in  the  rear  of  the 
royal  box,  and  sent  for  Miss  Russell.  When  she  ap- 
peared, he  complimented  her  warmly  upon  her  per- 
formance, and  welcomed  her  to  the  English  stage. 
He  told  her  that  she  didn't  resemble  an  American  in 
the  least,  in  either  her  accent  or  appearance.  Since 
this  interview  she  has  been,  if  anything,  more  popu- 
lar with  the  society  young  men  than  before.  John 
Hollingshead,  the  famous  manager  of  the  Gaiety,  said 
that  if  she  would  only  rid  herself  of  Solomon  her 
success  would  be  immediate.  She  has  been  asked  to 
sing  at  the  theatre  of  the  New  Club,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  the  president,  which  is  accounted 
in  operatic  circles  an  exceptional  honor. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  is  very  stanch  to  the  persons 
whom  he  honors  with  his  friendship.  He  went  re- 
cently to  a  midnight  performance  by  Madame  Judic, 
at  the  New  Club,  once  the  Falstaff,  once  Evans's  of 
savory  memory. 


"  Sieba  "  is  the   name  of   the  new  and  magnificent 
ballet  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris. 


CCLXLV.- 


-  Sunday, 


-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six    Persons- 
September  z. 
CalTs-head  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Clams.  Cold  Slaw. 

Stewed  Kidneys  with  Rice. 
Lima  Beans.  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Roast  Venison,  Port  Wine  and  Currant  Jelly  Sauce. 
Beignets   de  Pommes. 
Figs,  Green  Almonds,  Peaches,  Pears,  Nectarines,  Apples, 
Grapes,  and  Plums. 
Calf's-head  Soup  (Brown). — Strain  the  liquor  the  head 
was  boiled  in,  and  set  it  away  until  next  day.     Take  off  all 
the  fat ;  fry  an  onion  in  a  little  butter  (in  the  soup  kettle)  ; 
dredge  in  a  little  flour,  stir  until  brown.    Cut  up  two  carrots, 
two  onions,  two  turnips,  and  whatever  is  left  of  the  head,  in 
inch  pieces  ;  put  them  in  with  the  stock  ;  add  a  dozen  cloves, 
pepper  and  salt ;   boil   about   two  hours;  braid   up  a  little 
flour  and  butter,  stir  it  into  the  soup,  and  boil  about  ten  min- 
utes ;  add  half  a  tumbler  of  sherry  wine,  and  some  force- 
meat balls,  previously  fried.     Serve  very  hot. 


Fine  Coffee  and  Tea  for  the  Conclave. 

Hills  Bros,,  of  the  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  make  a 
specialty  of  fine  Coffees  and  Teas.  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market  Street, 


Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Tru worthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

—  Spanish  or  French  spoken  in  three  months  ; 
new  method.  Filwpe's  Academy  of  Languages, 
southwest  corner  of  Bush  and  Kearny  streets. 


—  Mr.  M*  rtin  Hirschfeld  begs  to  announce 
his  intention  of  permanently  residing  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  devoting  himself  to  piano-forte  and  composi- 
tion instruction.  Communications  may  be  left  at 
Gray's  music  store  and  Sherman  &  .Clay's,  or  at  his 
residence,  1620  Sutter  Street. 


—  Parisian  Bloom  is  an  infallible  kemed\ 
or  snnburn.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—  Reeve  &  S'iAab,  Tailoring  P/.rlors,  Con- 
ner Kearny  and  Geary.     Jcntrance,  No.  10  Geary. 


— "  Buchu-faiba."     Quick,  complete  curk, 
all  annoying  Kidney  Diseases.    $1.  At  Druggists. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

'  — Young,  old,  and  middle-aged  me;*  and 
women  get  health  and  strength  by  using  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


—  Flies,  roaches,  ants,  bedbugs,  rats,  mice,  crows, 
chipmunks,  cleared  out  by  "  Rough  on  Rats."     15c. 


Lessons  given  In  Landscape,  Figure,  and 
Portrait  Painting,  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
1159  Mission  Street. 

VON   FERB  VMIT  &   KASCIIEN. 


Fine  and  Complicated  WATCHES  REPAIRED 
and  REGULATED  by  HIGH  MAI  LIMY,  Manu- 
facturing Jeweler,  208  Sutter  Street.  All 
work  warranted.    SatLsfacllon  guaranteed. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  o.tos. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  3. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


BALDWL.V  THEATRE. 

Gustave  Froliman Lessee. 

SPECIAL        ANNOUNCEMENTS 

For  the  Fourth  and  Last  Week  of  the 

CALLENDER 
MINSTREL_FESTIVAL, 

V  Third  EXTRA  FESTIVAL  on  Sunday  Evening, 
Sept.  2d. 

V  THREE  Great  CHANGES  OF  PROGRAMME  on 
Monday,  Sept.  3d.  Full  details  in  the  daily  newspa- 
pers. 

*  *  Thur-day  Evening,  Sept.  6,  BENEFIT  of  the  SEC- 
OND AFRICAN  MEiHODlST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  in  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rev.  Kobt.  Seymour,  pastor. 

V  Saturday  Evening,  Sept.  8  MARRIAGE  CERE- 
MONY during  the  Festival  of  Miss  EMMA  LOUISE 
HVERS,  ol  the  famous  Hyers  Sisters,  and  Mr.  GEO. 
FREEMAN,  leader  of  the  Colossal  Callender  Brass 
Band.  Profits  of  the  auspicious  evening  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Bride  and  Groom. 

V  FINAL  FAREWELL  Festival,  with  a  Commemora- 
tive Programme,  on  Sunday  Evening,  Sept.  9,  being 
positively  the  last  appearance  of  the  Callenders  in  San 
Francisco  for  several  years,  as  they  sail  early  next 
spring  for  Europe,  to  tour  that  continent,  Asia,  and 
Australia. 

V  Owing  to  the  UNABATED  GREAT  ATTEND- 
ANCE and  lack  of  standing  room,  seats  should  be  se- 
cured in  advance  at  the  box  office. 

V  OPEN-AIR  SERENADE  CONCERTS  every  even- 
ing at  7  o'clock,  and  on  Matinee  days  at  1  o'clock,  in 
the  Pavilion  alfresco,  built  in  front  of  the  Ealdwin  ex- 
pressly for  the  Callender  Company  and  in  honor  of  the 
late  visiting  Knighis.  Programmes  daily  changed  and 
advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

V  GRAND  FAREWELL  MATINEES  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

V*  NO  INTERMISSIONS  during  the  Festivals,  owing 
to  the  numerous  features  presented. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


PIPER  HEIDS1EGK 

AND 

PIPER  "SEG" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1883, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

JOHN  OSB0K\,  SOX  <&  CO., 

New  York  and  Montreal, 
Sole  Agents  Fnited  States  and  Canada. 

JOHN   T.   CUTTING    A    C  O. 

40?  Front  Street,  San  Francisco, 
AGENTS    FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  8£xllj 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exnet  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mat» 
kets  of  the  world.  "We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

«87  &  -~'J  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 


BUTTtRICK'S 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

VEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE. 
•^    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANK  J.  STUDIES. 


VAXDERLTW  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  fall  line  of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PARTIES  NOW  BUILDING     S1IOI  LI>    CALL    AND    EXAMINE    Ol  It    NEW    COLLECTION    OF 

FINE  GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


VISITOH 

Will  find  a  large  and  beautiful  selection  of 

GOLD  QUARTZ  AND  JEWELLERY, 

Tispcclally  suitable  for  Souvenirs  of  California,  at  tbe  factory  and  salesroom  of 

W.MANDERSLICE&CQ. 

136    SUTTER    STREET. 

Established  1850.       Goods  sent  on  approval  to  any  part  of  the  State 

on  application. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equaL" — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  781  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


EIGHTEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITION 

AND 

MECHANICS1  FAIR 

OF  SAX  FKAXCISCO,  iS83, 

Will  open  at  the  NEW  PAVILION,  on  Larkin,  Hayes, 
Polk  and  Grove  streets,  on  TUESDAY,  September  nth, 
and  continue  until  October  13th.  This  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  exposition  yet  held  in  this  Stati  of  MANU- 
FACTURES, ART.  and  NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

A  GRAND  CONCERT  and  other  extra  attractions 
each  afternoon  and  evening.  Full  information  will  begiven 
or  sent  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  3 1  Post  Street. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  Culver,  Secretary. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

No.  22  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  I  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


MISS  SMITH, 

LADIES'    HAIR»R!3SSS; 


Residence,  1008  Leavenworth  Street, 


The  Burr  Parlor  Folding  B<  <1 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding,   t^-^---  ~  -  - 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
.'-C~±z^?_-±£  being  made  up.     Fold- 
ing does  not  disarrange 
.  the  bedding.     With  it 
cthe  parlor  andsleeping 
room  may  be 
combined.      It  saves 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  647  II1EKEI  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  add  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


groom.    20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $joo 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co., 
*    74'.  7+3.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gkoss,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KEAItVV  STBEET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  1  aught. 

Suits  to  Order  111  34  Uours. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

TfURKITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.    References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


Carte 

ii la  in-lu- 


lled 
Label. 


:- RfrEDERER  • 
%  REIMS  ^ 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  \v;n:s  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

IIXILI-Ili:   FI.AMA.VT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pa,;in_-  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 
r  ranclsco. 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE. 

\  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  1TU.NCIECO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


r,lA«liliti  Wo i; KS. 

ONUMENTS  and  HEADSTONES 

in  Marble  and  Scotch  Granite,   MANTELS  and 
GRATES,  MARBLE  and  ENCAUSTIC  TILES. 
W.  U.  lie  <  oiOIK  k, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts 


ivr 


DANIOHEFF  KID  GLOVES 


119  DUPONT  ST.,  between  Geary  and  Post. 


FINE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S 


BOOK  STORF 

(  Tele pUone  No.  514a. » 

746    MARKET    ST 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

What's  in  a  Name? 
In  letters  large  upon  the  frame. 

The  visitor  might  see. 
The  painter  placed  his  humble  name  : 

O'Catlaghan  McGee. 
And  Irom  Bcersheba  to  Dan, 

The  critics,  with  a  nod, 
Exclaimed  :   "  This  painting  Irishman 

Adores  his  native  sod. 
"  His  stout  heart's  patriotic  flame 

There's  naught  on  earth  can  quell ; 
He  takes  no  wild,  romantic  name 

To  make  his  pictures  sell." 
Then  poets  praised,  in  sonnets  neat, 

His  stroke  so  bold  and  free  ; 
No  parlor  wall  was  thought  complete 

That  hadn't  a  McGee. 
All  patriots  before  McGee 

Threw  lavishly  their  gold  ; 
His  works  in  the  Academy 

Were  very  quickly  sold. 
His  "Digging  Clams  at  Barnegai," 

His  "  when  the  Morning  Smiled," 
His  "Seven  Miles  from  Ar.ir.il," 

His   "  Portrait  of  a  Child/1 
Were  purchased  in  a  single  day 

And  lauded  as  divine. — 

***** 

That  night,  as  in  his  atelier. 
The  artist  sipped  his  wine, 
And  looked  upon  bis  gilded  frames, 
He  grinned  Irom  ear  to  ear  : 
*'  They  little  thiDk  my  real  name's 
V.  Sluyvesant  De  Vere  I " 
-R.  A".  Munkittriek  in  September  Century. 


Levy-Conway. 
The  marriage  between  Levy,  the  cornetist,  and  Marian- 
na  Conway  has  been  annulled. 

No  more  will  Marianna  wake 

At  breaking  of  the  morn, 
To  hear  her  loving  Levy  make 

Sweet  music  on  his  horn. 
For  Marianna  is  divorced, 

And  Levy's  star  has  set  — 
His  wind  is  broken,  and,  alas  1 
He's  pawned  his  last  cornet. 

— Chicago  News. 

A  Spanish  Fandango. 
Around  the  sawdust  ring  she  rode — 

This  comely  circus  rider ; 
Alionso's  cheeks  with  pleasure  glowed 

Whenever  he  espied  her. 
In  sooth  he  owned  he  was  no  churl, 

And  didn't  see  the  harm  in 
Tomfooling  with  this  pretty  girl — 

This  Senorita  Carmen. 
"  The  Queen,  I  fear,  is  up  to  snuff— 

I  pn'thee,  don't  defy  er," 
Advised  a  certain  courtier  gruff- 
Don  Pedro  H.  Maria. 
Alas,  the  King  was  gone  loo  far 

For  sober  second  thinking  ; 
He  tipped  the  girl  a  tra-Ia-la, 

With  multifarious  winking. 
Then  did  the  Queen,  Alionso's  bride, 

Straightway  wax  hoi  as  fire. 
And  called  the  courtier  to  her  side- 
Don  Pedro  H.  Maria. 
"Oh.  take  me  from  this  dreadful  place," 

The  lady  'gan  lo  bellow  ; 
"  I'll  look  no  more  upon  his  face — 

The  horrid,  horrid  fellow ! " 
"  But  stay  you,  ma'am,  the  King  hath  eyes, 

And  can  not  help  admire," 
In  palliation  then  replies 

Don  Pedro  H.  Maria. 
But  no,  she  was  ol  stubborn  mind  ; 

So,  scorning  ifs  and  maybes, 
And  leaving  King  and  Court  behind. 

She  sloped  with  both  her  babies. 
Then  made  the  Court  a  vast  ado, 

Loud  wailed  the  royal  sire  ; 
And  long  repined  the  courtier,  too— 

Don  Pedro  H.  Maria.       — Eugene  Field. 


A  Baseball  Ea'lad. 
}.  Smith  is  deid.     That  fine  young  mm 

We  ne'er  shall  see  him  more; 
He  was  a  member  of  our  club, 

Since  1864. 
His  private  virtues  were  immense. 

His  manner  Iree  and  bluff; 
He  wore  a  paper  collar,  and 

Was  neve*  known  to  muff. 
He  rarely  took  a  drink  more  strong 

Than  lemonade  or  pop  ; 
He  haled  drunkards  and  was  a* 

Magnificent  short-slop. 
His  nose  was  Roman,  and  his  eyes 

Continually  were  peel<-d  ; 
He  made  a  splendid  umpire,  and 

A  beautiful  lefi  field. 
His  hair  was  red,  and  shingled  close ; 

Much  sunburned  was  his  face  ; 
He  never  showed  with  more  effect 

Thau  on  the  second  base. 
Being  a  man  he  had  his  faults. 

As  likewise  h.i\e  we  all ; 
He  'ell  a  preference  for  ihe  New 

York  r-.gul.Uion  bill. 
Though  not  a  m  itrimonial  man, 

He  dearly  loved  a  match, 
Ani.  like  his  sisters,  had  but  few 

Superiors  on  the  catch. 
He  hid  a  noble  mind,  as  eke 

A  very  supple  wrist ; 
And  when  he  pitched  he  gave  the  ball 

His  own  peculiar  twist. 
Of  politics  and  church  affairs 

He  held  restricted  views  ; 
His  feet  were  usually  incased 

In  canvas,  hob-nailed  shoes. 
But  he  is  gone.     With  ins  and  outs 

Forever  he  is  done  ; 
He  broke  his  heart  and  hurt  his  spleen 

In  making  a  home  run. 
His  body  we  have  planted  now. 

His  soul  is  in  the  sky  ; 
The  angels  reached  from  heaven  down 

And  look  him  on  the  fly. 

— Burlington  Hawkeye. 


—  Reliable  help  for  the  weak,  nervo-S, 
aEd  debilitated  dyspeptic  sufferers  found  in  Brown's 
iron  Bitters, 


BROW'S 

IRON 
RITTERS 

wiTIcure  dyspepsia.heartburn,  mala- 
ria, kidney  disease,  liver  complaint, 
and  other  wasting  diseases. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

enriches  the  blood  and  purifies  the 
system;  cures  weakness,  lack  of 
energy,  etc.     Try  a  bottle. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

Is  the  only  Iron  preparation  that 
does  not  color  the  teeth,  and  will  not 
cause  headache  or  constipation,  as 
other  Iron  preparations  will. 

BROWN'S 

IRON 
BITTERS 

Ladies  and  all  sufferers  from  neu- 
ralgia, hysteria,  and  kindred  com- 
plaints, will  rind  it  without  an  equal. 


€.    *5»OLPRE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


\J 


Street. 


1ST  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


PAGING  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  .Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  axd  Merchant  Irois 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
lroa  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
aid  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nats, 
Wa;  hers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Its  purity  offer;  the  best  security  against  the 
dangers  which  in  rural  districts,  as  in  towns  and 
cities,  are  common  to  most  of  the  ordinary  drinking 
waters  there.11       London  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  inn.  Wat.  Dealers, 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


I  <>!:  SALE  BY 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  si.,  fsan  Francisco. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Co  uimissionSIerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Tbe  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,   MILLS,    MINES,    AMI    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AXD  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Cnrbollxed  Rubber  Uose,  Standard*  (Malice 
fm^.l  Rubber  lit, >e,  livl  rn  "  A  "  Rubber  Uose, 
Kuh in  r  Hose,  m onipeiltlon,)  Suction  llone, 
Sieaui  IIohc,  Itrewers'  Hose,  Steam  FIre-Engtne 
■lose,  Carbollzcd  "  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  aud  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


-ETNA 
HOT    MINERAL    SPRINGS 

NOW    OPEN. 

Situated  16  miles  east  of  St.  Helena  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa 
County.  These  waters  closely  resemble  the  Ems  of  Ger- 
many in  analysis  and  salutary  effects. 

Board  and  Baths,  $Iu  per  week. 

The  ./Etna  SpnDgs  Stage  will  leave  St.  Helena  DAILY 
(Sundays  excepted),  at  i  p.  m.,  connecting  with  the  8  a.  m. 
train  trorn  San  Francisco,  and  arrive  at  the  Springs  115:30 
f.  M.     Apply  for  rooms  and  pamphlets  to 

W.  H.  LIDELL, 
Lidell  Post-office,  Napa  County,  CaL 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS, 


WILLIAMS,    D1MGXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nicb,  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(Established  ISM,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


IOHN   CASH. 


JOHN   J.  NBWSOM 


NEWSOJI  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  GTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  t'rancisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


7  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  AL! 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLr-HE  EOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — 308  California  Street. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
■*    GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAX   FRA3TCI3CO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-CALGITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter  from  tlie  Ciencrnl  Man- 
ager or  the  Eric  and  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  or 
tlie  lire-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  lire  at  Sew  llaven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Mag.neso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  slate  that  the  No. 

10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  books  and 

papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 

the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 

Please  s^nd  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MILLERS     OPTICAL     ft>EP01 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    IS" Two  Mourn  Notice. 

-^^    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor- 
-*™  oughlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


fQNESJFEMeJb 


.  '.-ib.    ft  -O.  :b  ;.'=,-  ^^- 


t;^_gLtLrENS:GO. 


4-11    4-13  8c   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.E 

r  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


J.    K.    COWHN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FFNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  rrancifico. 

OPPOSITE   STAKR-KI.VG    ( IIUBl'lI. 


P 


OIOSI  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  fifty  cents  per  siiare,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ot 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  saleat  public  auction;  *nd 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  £th  day  of  October,  13S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,   San  Frandsco   Cal, 


CTIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MIAIAG 

**-^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works,  Storey  Cou  n- 
ty,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Tiustees,  held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1SS3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  77>of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  vpon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately 
in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  ol 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Nevada 
Block,  San  i' 'rancisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  12th  day  of  September,  18S3,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  un- 
less payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as- 
sessment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.   L.   PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


/^HOLLAR  MINING  COMPANY. 

^■^      Location  of  principal  place  of    bigness,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California.    Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Ne- 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard 
of  Trustees  held  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  i£33,  an 
assessment  (No  11)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  officeof  the  Company,  Room  79,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  Nevada  Block,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1S83,  will  be  delinquent 
and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless  pay- 
ment is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assessment,  to- 
gether with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
Bv  order  of  the  Eoard  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  70,  No  309  Montgomery  Street,  Nevada 
Block,  San  Francisco^  Cal. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ca     Pa     X&a     -Ka 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  C,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  H. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.M. 
*4.O0  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

5,30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*4-oo-f.  M. 

7.30  A,  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
9. 3Q  A.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 

*5.oo  P.  M. 

9. 30  A.  M. 

"4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  7.1. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
"S.OO  P.   M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

S-30P-  t.L 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.OOA,  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  Mi 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M, 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
flO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez . 
. .  Benicia 


.Calistoga  and  Napa.. 
',  Colfax ".! 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

(and  East /Emigrant.. 

f  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  /via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing, -  . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
. .  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


fOgden  and  1 
East / 

;  Red  Bluff 

[  and  Tehama 

.  Redding 

.  Sacramento, 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
J  via  Woodland.. 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 


.  Sacramento 
.  San  Jose 


..Vallejo.. 


..Virginia  City. . 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.Io  p.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M, 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.I0  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M, 
"8.40  A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

S.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 
*6.QO  A.  M. 
*3-40  p.  M. 
{3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.I0  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,    "7.00,    *7-3°»    *3.oo, 

*8-30,  "3.30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5  3°,  *6-oo,  *6-3o,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *g.3»  A-    M->  6.30, 

tll.OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.co,  *6-30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  {12.30,  x. 00, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-3°.  5-oo,  5-3°i  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00.  10.00,  11.00,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *j-3°,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  {9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  {11.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  11.00,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 

♦8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,   Jji.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   "4.30, 

5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— ^6.23,   *6.53,   *7-z3-    *7-53,  *8.23, 

*8.53»   *9.23,    *io.2i,   *4-23»    *4.53>    *5.23,    *5-53.  *°  *3> 

*6.S3,  7-25*  9-5°> 
From  Jf'RUIT  VALE  (via  Alaaieda)— *5.i5,  *5-45>  16-45, 

J9-IS,  *3-iS. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3°.   *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,     3.30,     9.OO,    9.3O,     IO.OO,    IO.3O,   II. 03,   II-30,  I2.00, 
I2.30,     I. OO,    I.30,     2.00,    2.3O,  3.OO,  3.3O,  4.OO,  4.3O,  5.OO, 

5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  3  57,  9.57,  ro.57- 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— "5.37,    "6.07,   6  37,    7.07, 

7  37,   8.07,    8.37,   9.07,    9.37,   10.07,    10.37,   n.07,  r»-37, 

12.07,    12.37,   >-°7,   I-37,  2-°7>  2-37»  3-Q7,  3-37,  4-Q7.  4  37. 

5t°7i  5-37;  6.07,  6.37,  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10. od,   ix.06. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,    *5-52,    *6  22,  6  52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-22,  9.52,   tlO,22,  IO,52,  tll.22,   11,52    {l2.22, 

12.52,    Jl.22,  r.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,   7.53.  8.52,9,52,   10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5  45,  "6.15,  6-4.",  *7  ~5,  7-45, 
•8.15,  8.43,  Jo.is,  9-45.  Uo,i5,  10,45,  tn.15,  n-45,12-45, 
1-45,  2.45,  3-45,  4-*5,  4.45,  5-15,  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8-45,  9-45,  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  *6.i5,  645,  *7.i5, 
7-45,  8.45,  {9.15,  9-45,  *o-45,  {12.45,  t-45,  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6-i5,  6-45,  *7-*5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-*5,  ix-ifi,  "5.  3-15, 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  i2-*5.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Je 
elers,  loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  1b  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  lias  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto nnfenowa  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUWRWif 


SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  Wednesday,  April  18,  i8b3,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Toiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


3.30  A.  M. 

(                            ) 

6.40  A.  M. 

ta.30  A.  M. 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

5IO.4O  A.  M. 

9.O3   A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

J  ..San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  I 

^10.02    A.  M. 

*3-36   r.  M. 
t4-59   p-  M- 

*5-i5  P-  "• 

6.3O  P.   M. 

1 

6.00    P.  M. 

tn. 45  P.  m. 

{                         ) 

tj.so   P.M. 

18.15    P.  M. 

8.3O  A.M. 

(                         \ 

9.03   A.   M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-3<>  P.  M 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  ...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

*  IO.02   A.  M. 
"*3-36  P.  m. 
6.00  P.   M. 

I                           j 

tS.15   P.    M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-3°  P.  M. 


j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 

\  . . .  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


IO.4O  A. 

*3-3Q  P- 


. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . 


10.02  A.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  p.  M. 


* Watsonville,    Camp  Goodali,     * 
Aptos.New  Brighton.Soquel,    ■    1?,oa  A-  ™ 
_ (CampCapkota)  &  Santa  Cruz  )      °  °°  p-   M- 
j  ..Soledad  ami  way  stations. .  |      6.O0  p.  r.i. 


t?.30  A.  M. 


I  ..Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  )    ±0 
i" (Sunday  Excursion). }     ' 


^Sundays 


xcepted.     tSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m>  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  sLage  via  Santa  CIa:a,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sunday  mornings — good  to  return 
on  Monday — to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gil- 
roy, $4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paoace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

SnperintendenL  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Newark,   Ban   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

DICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  milei  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  0A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Centreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

t>  OJi  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
&*&"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.15 
A.  M. 

4*£ft  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  intenne- 
•t)V  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  M. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA   CRUZ,  and  $2.50 

to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every   Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.50 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  Tfi2.3o — 
1.30—2.30—3.30—4.30—5.30 — 6.30—7.30 — 9.15— 10.30— 
11.35  P.   -M-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  FourtcentU  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57 — §6-57 — 8.52 — 9.52 — 10.52 — irn.52  A.  M.  12.52^ — 
1.52—2.52—3.52—4.52  —  5.52—6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  Digit  Street,  Alameda — S5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— TIii-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35—2.35— 
j  3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35— 9.20—10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     Tf — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freightand  Pass.  Agent. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *7.o5, 
+8.15,  *9-2o.  tio.25  A.  M.,  tr.io,  *i-45.  t3-45.  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — f8.oo.  *8.5o  A.  M.,  "3.35,  *s.30 
t6.4oP.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
tS.50,  '10,35,  hi- 45  A.  M.,  *2.ig    ta.25  t4-25,  *S-2Q  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  t7-3o,  "8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.        f  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)—8.50,  10.50  A.  M-, 
J-3°>  3-35,  5-3°  p-   M- 

(Sundays^S.oo,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8K4\  A.   M.   Daily,    Sundays    excepted   (via   Saucelito 
•tlv  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  F.  M. 


IIP  P.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *t>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Tl.  ough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50    lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  00. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry )    Excursion  Train 

S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  j" every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.eturning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for   round  trip — Camp  Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


C  S.  WKIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMP3KCI., 


».  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

&U  Sacramento  Street. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  1100.11,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1883.  1883. 

cTF,MH„  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Elock. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President 


P 


ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Eroadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEi:- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  St  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  ro  Market  Sn-.et    San  Francisco. 


AYOT.UPHAM&CO 


Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Koota  Manufacturers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


BANKING. 


7 'HE  NEVADA  BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4,500,000 


Agency  at  Nkw  York. „ 62  Wall  Strkkt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nkyada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000j000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown » Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier- 

AGENTS—  New  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I'nlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank :  Sew  Zealand,  the  Bank  ol 
Sew  Zealand ;  London,  s.  91.  Bothschlld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bonk  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720, 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 

TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).. .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1,  iSSs 684^332  Sj 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor,  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
YV.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

California  Si  gar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      ■  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

T.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  fifi  |  I  Order  for  House 
aiid  Retail  3  ■MAI       or  Office  by 
dealer   in  UUHL Telephone  308. 

Agent  PltUbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


Tbe  Second  Comlug  of  Christ  nt  Hand. 

We  live  in  those  days  wherein  the  Lord  will  gather  His 
Israel  out  of  both  Jew  and  Christian  Churches,  that  their 
spirit,  soul,  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless  to  re- 
ceive the  Lord  at  His  coming  Rom.  be,  4;  Isa.  xi,  n,  12; 
Rev.  vii,  4;  Rom.  viii,  29;  Rev.  xiv,  1;  1  Thes.  v,  20,  21, 
33;  1  V.Of  xv,  52,53;  Phil,  iii,  21;  Mark  xiii,  20;  Math. 
xxiv,  14;  Rom.  viii,  11,  22,  23;  Rev.  xxi,  1,  4,  y,  John 
xiv,  16,17,  26*  Further  information  can  be  obtained  in  two 
different  books  at  Vie.  each.  Mention  this  paper.  Ad- 
dress        T.  WIELE,  143  N.  Sixth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elet  tio- 
Volfaic  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility*  Lost  Yltal> 
Ity,  and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rbeuina- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FRESGOI 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


n  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPEKS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW   SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  I 


645  and  647  Mark 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

8anFrancisco^ 


.UstaHisleH. 

1863. 

CapitalStotsk 
S1QOO.OOO.OC 
r5arplliS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 1SS2. 


HARDWOOD, 

LtMBEK,  TIMBER. 
YEXEEKS,  AND   FANCY  WOODS. 

JOHN   WICMOKE,  Spear  an. 1  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


urn    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  BTEBCT.  Decker  Brokers', 
Frschei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


ICHI  BAN 


HALF  PRICE 

SALE. 

$75,000 

WORTH 

JAPANESE 

PORCELAIN, 

EARTHENWARE 

CLOISONNE, 

AND 

BASKETS. 


At    half 

the 

lowest 

retail 

price 

ever 

offered 

in  this 

country 

20,    22, 

24 
GEARY 
Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
autl  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  cclebra.cd  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

llemwe  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

105  STOCKTON  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.    J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


Tf"AGCM*.R,»^ 


I   ( 


C.  &  Co. 

MESSRS.   COON    &    CO. 

Desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 

SIDE     CLIP" 

COLLAR, 

A  novel  device,  which  effectually  holds  the  Tie  or  Scarf  ic 
place,  and  is  invisible  when  worn.  Being  a  part  of  the 
Collar,  and  not  an  attachment,  it  has  advantages  over  and 
Scarf  or  Tie  Fastener  ever  made.     It  is  simple  and  perfect 

A      your  Ui;\|.iiii;  for  litem. 


4RT-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 


lie  to  118  Battery  Street. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AMI 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles,  ni  ana  fact  nred  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 


git.  and  G4T  Market  Street 


THE   FRANKLIN 

REFERENCE  BOOK  RACK 

AXD 

DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 

Black  Walnut $8.00. 

Mahogany  and  "Spanish  Cedar 10.00* 


Cat  1  ehows  the  Rack  with  a 

Reference  Dook  ready 

for  use. 


Cut  2  snows  the  Rack  with  Atlas 
or  folio  of  Engravings  ready  for 
rise.  Other  large  folios  between 
tbo  uprights,  and  heavy  volumes 
like  Dictionaries  or  Gazetteers, 
resting  on  the  cross  pieces  in 
front. 


Cut  3  illustrates  the 
use  of  the  slits  on  the 
sides,  holding  a  large 
Portfolio,  (whioh  may 
be  24x34)  ready  to  be 
lifted  up  and  opened 
on  the  double  rack. 


S^IVITTEL,    CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,       ... 
Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


$T50,00© 
$1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES.  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

4nd    Dealer*     in     Cents'    FornlsliLng    Good*, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bel.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cured.    ;■:;-:::'.  Istcl"u 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  at  SuN 
Sac.  St.,  Saul-ran   Ual> 


Branch  Store  anil  Factory,  2-M>2  and  2<m»4 
M.trket  Street. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirons  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RIXXIXG  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  Xo.  3,  prononnccd  to  be, 
by  those  who  hare  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WnEELER  &  WILSOX  MFG.  CO. 
303  .Salter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   SEPTEMBER  8,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


AN     HEROIC    REMEDY. 


Told  in  Letters. 


TO  MADAME  DE  LENG,  TROUV1LLE. 

"  Dear  Suzanne :  As  you  have  promised  me  your  coun- 
sel, I  come  to  you  to  demand  it.  When  a  friend  excuses 
himself  for  seeing  you  rarely  on  the  score  of  occupation, 
ought  one  to  be  amiable  on  the  days  when  he  does  come  ? 
Thanking  you  beforehand,  I  embrace  you.      MATHILDE." 

MADAME  DE  LENG  TO  MADAME  DE  C 

(Telegram) — "  Amiable  is  ioo  much.  Indifferent  at  the 
first  visit  and  not  at  home  on  the  second.  General  rule  : 
never  allow  a  man  to  talk  of  his  occupations.    Suzanne." 

"4*  July. 
"Dear  Suzanne:  I  have  invited  him  to  breakfast;  he  has 
declined,  citing  Versailles  and  the  Chamber.     Ought  I  to 
refuse  to  receive  him  ?  Mathilde." 

"5th  July. 
(Telegram)—"  Refuse  by  all  means.  Suzanne." 

"8th  July. 
"  Dear  Friend  :  It  has  cost  me  dear.  I  have  a  renewed 
indignation,  which  suffocates  me.  I  have,  however,  written 
nothing.  At  one  o'clock  some  one  rang.  I  was  in  my  small 
salon.  I  want  to  arrange  this  small  salon,  and  accommo- 
date it  to  my  melancholy.  It  is  pink,  which  cries  vengeance. 
I  was  silently  designing,  dreaming  of  you  know  what.  My 
domestic  entered ;  my  heart  fluttered.  '  Madame,  it  is  Mon- 
sieur X.,  who  wishes  to  know  if  madame  will  receive  him.' 
I  got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass  ;  I  was  very  pale.  I  had 
wept  a  little  in  the  morning,  and  my  eyes  were  red.  I  have 
told  you  I  am  no  stoic.  My  robe  of  bright  blue  batiste,  with 
ruches  of  Valenciennes  and  knots  of  black  velvet,  is  certainly 
the  plainest  of  my  dresses.  I  don't  know  why  I  had  put  it 
on.  If  I  had  looked  pretty,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
yielded  to  the  temptation,  and  foolishly  faced  the  danger ; 
but  you  had  written  :  '  Don't  receive  him.'  I  owed  this 
proof  of  courage  to  your  friendship,  and,  besides,  one  goes 
not  to  the  combat  unarmed,  and  I  felt  myself  dispossessed 
of  every  charm.  Baptiste  still  waited,  astonished  at  my  si- 
lence. '  Listen,  Baptiste  :  you  will  return  to  the  salon,  you 
will  say  to  Monsieur  X.,  with  profound  respect :  "  Monsieur, 
I  must  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  believed  that  madame  had  not 
gone  out,  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  she  is  not  there."  '  The  small 
salon  is  separated  from  the  great  by  a  library,  which  former- 
ly served  as  a  study  for  my  husband.  Baptiste  went  to- 
ward the  salon,  and  I,  with  cat-like  step,  glided  into  the 
library.  I  heard  Baptiste,  who  repeated  my  phrase  word  for 
word ;  and  he  only  said  :  '  Ah  ! '  without  adding  a  single 
word.  There  was  in  this  'Ah  ! '  the  astonishment  of  con- 
trariety. Cowering  near  the  clear  glass  framed  with  flowers 
which  separates  the  two  rooms,  I  saw  Harold  take  a  few 
steps  in  the  salon,  look  at  a  picture,  then  examine  an  Indian 
incense-burner  placed  on  the  table,  as  if  he  wished  to  gain 
time,  and  assure  himself  that  I  would  not  appear.  '  Do  you 
know  when  madame  will  return  ? '  he  asked.  '  No,  monsieur, 
I  do  not  know.'  He  departed.  At  this  moment  I  wanted  to 
dart  to  him,  and  say  :  '  Here  I  am';  but  that  would  have 
been  absurd  and  cowardly.     Are  you  content  with  me  ? 

"  Mathilde." 

"Yes;  but  continue.  All  is  not  said.  You  have  only 
made  a  commencement.  To  go  back  after  this  first  success, 
would  be  worse  than  all.  Suzanne." 

"He  has  written  to  me.     Ought  I  to  reply? 

"  Mathilde." 


"That  depends  upon  the  letter. 


Suzanne.' 


"  This  is  the  letter  :  '  You  doubtless  know  that  I  came 
yesterday,  dear  countess.  I  am  ignorant  now  as  to  when  I 
can  see  you,  being  obliged,  on  leaving  the  chamber,  to  go  to 
Enghien,  to  see  my  mother,  who  is  under  treatment  there. 
Will  you  deigu  to  let  me  hear  from  you  ?  At  your  feet,  Har- 
old.' I  abandon  myself  to  you,  dear  friend.  You  are  my  good 
angel.  Mathilde." 


"  Bravo  !    He  is  vexed. 


Do  not  write  a  word. 

"  Suzanne." 


"  20th  July. 
(By  messenger.) — "  He  has   returned.      I   have  received 
him.    Did  I  do  wrong?  Mathilde." 

"  20th  July. 
(By  messenger.)— "It  is  absurd.     What  have  you  said  ?    I 
tremble.  Suzanne." 

"20th  July. 
"  My  dear  friend,  don't  be  frightened.  Everything  passed 
off  well.  He  was  moved,  and  seemed  repentant.  For  my- 
self, I  had  on  the  prettiest  dress  in  the  world.  I  was  going 
to  dine  with  my  aunt,  De  Ve'rac,  at  Saint  Germain,  and  I 
was  dressed  when  he  was  announced.  As  I  go  to  Saint 
Germain  in  a  carriage,  I  can  dress  as  I  choose.  Imagine  a 
peach-blossom  train,  the  front  embroidered  with  red  and 
white  roses,  and  trimmed  with  old  Malines ;  barettes  of  rose 
faille,  with  cherry  knots  in  the  middle,  crossing  the  plastron. 
The  sleeves  of  old  Malines.  At  the  side,  on  the  neck,  near 
the  ear,  a  half  blown  red  rose;  in  the  hair,  a  tortoise-shell 


arrow  and  two  natural  roses.  I  do  not  know,  my  dear 
friend,  what  idea  he  had  of  my  feeble  attractions  ;  but  I — 
who  am  habitually  dissatisfied — I  regarded  myself  like  an 
actress  who  feels  an  approaching  success.  When  I  entered, 
he  came  toward  me,  and  kissed  both  my  hands,  crying  : 
'  What  a  dress  !  My  dear  countess,  I  should  say  that  there 
was  nothing  so  pretty  in  the  world  if  you  were  not  inside; 
'  I  am  going  to  dine  with  my  aunt  You  know  that  she  likes 
to  see  one  well  dressed.'  He  asked  me  who  made  it,  who 
was  the  unfortunate  whom  I  wished  to  crush,  talked  of  the 
Prince,  of  his  attentions  to  Mademoiselle  de  la  Follette — a 
little  star  of  that  world  where  they  amuse  themselves  too 
much — told  me  that  I  had  undoubtedly  thrown  him  over, 
that,  besides,  he  believed  me  capable  of  turning  the  head  of 
the  Farnese  Hercules  (the  Hercules  in  marble  in  the  Tuile- 
ries)  ;  that  I  had  only  to  approach  it  and  I  would  animate  it 
as  Pygmalion  did  Galatea  of  old ;  that  if  he  were  still  capa- 
ble of  love,  he  should  lose  his  senses  over  me,  but  that  he 
felt  himself  made  for  a  Platonic  cult,  and  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  idolize  me  in  burning  a  pure  incense,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  inappreciable  happiness  of  coming  to  pray  at 
the  foot  of  my  altar.  I  granted  him  the  permission  without 
reclaiming  him  from  such  ethereal  joys.  I  assured  him  that 
I  shared  his  sentiment ;  that  love  was  a  gross  thing,  and 
marriage  a  beastly  invention.  After  an  hour  of  excessive 
refinement,  he  withdrew.  I  hope  he  will  come  back  to 
morrow.  I  will  receive  him  with  the  same  amiability,  and 
there  will  come  a  day  when  he  will  demand  the  crowning  of 
the  edifice.  Then  I  will  talk  to  him  of  marriage  as  the  only 
result  possible  between  people  who  respect  themselves  ;  and 
I  shall  owe  to  you,  my  dear  Suzanne,  the  happiness  of  my 
life.    Your  Mathilde." 

"  Pshaw  !  The  happiness  of  your  life  1  The  crowning  of 
the  edifice  !  He  will  come  back  to-morrow !  Has  he  come  ? 
I  will  wager  a  hundred  thousand  francs  that  he  hasn't.  He 
is  reinstated  like  that,  immediately  he  talks  refinedly,  you 
reply,  you  again  believe  in  him.  Are  we  at  war,  yes  or  no? 
Is  this  your  enemy,  this  fine  Harold?  He  is  very  strong,  I 
admit.  He  has  said  everything  he  should  say  ;  not  a  word 
too  much,  I  am  certain.  But,  my  dear  Mathilde,  yon  are  a 
child  more  naive  than  Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  eaten  raw  by  this  parliamentary  wolf?  The 
crowning  of  the  edifice,  indeed  !  He  will  have  it,  surely,  but 
not  as  you  think;  you  will  give  it  to  him  unconditionally. 
You  will  give  bim  the  keys  of  the  villa  without  conditions, 
and  you  will  present  them  on  a  velvet  cushion  yet,  and  he 
will  not  consider  you  at  all.  He  will  say:  'All  right;  she 
adores  me  ;  she  ought  to  be  content,'  and  he  will  put  you  in 
his  pocket  under  his  handkerchief,  to  pass  on  to  other  amuse- 
ments, and  he  will  yield  neither  an  inch  of  his  liberty  nor  an 
atom  of  his  fancies,  and  you  will  be  his  'property' — nothing 
more ;  and  you  will  weep,  as  you  have  already  wept.  '  But 
if  he  loves  me?'  you  reply.  If  he  loves  you,  O  Mathilde,  he 
will  come  back  of  his  own  accord,  without  your  disturbing 
yourself.  If  he  does  not  love  you,  all  your  smiles,  all  your 
grace,  all  your  robes  of  China  crepe,  and  all  your  tears,  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Have  courage.  Go  on  in  silence  un- 
til this  conqueror  comes  himself  to  be  made  prisoner.  Par- 
don my  vivacity.  I  have  two  good  reasons  for  wishing  to 
triumph  ia  your  person  :  your  friendship  has  done  me  good, 
and  men  have  done  me  evil. 

"Your  friend,  SUZANNE." 

"  1st  August. 
"  I  have,  then,  closed  my  door,  as  you  ordered.  He 
did  not  come  the  next  day,  in  effect,  but  after  three  days. 
'  Madame  is  not  at  home.'  An  hour  after,  I  received  this 
little  note  :  '  My  dear  countess,  have  I  done  something  to 
displease  you  ?  I  feel  myself  innocent,  but  you  treat  me  as 
culpable.  Tell  me,  what  is  my  crime  ?  I  demand  pardon 
for  it  in  advance.  Your  respectful  friend.'  I  replied  only 
these  words  :  '  I  was  out ;  I  regret  it.  I  hope  to  be  more 
happy  another  time.     M.'    Is  it  well  ?  Mathilde." 

"  3d  August. 
(Telegram) — "You  are  making  progress,  my  dear  Ma- 
thilde.   The  last  phrase  is  perhaps  too  much,  but  I  will  not 
cavil  with  you.     Door  closed  always.  Suzanne ." 

"  4th  August. 
(Telegram) — "  He  has  come ;  he  has  written  to  me.    All 
is  lost !    Leave  Trouville,  I  pray  you.     Come  to  the  succor 
of  your  poor  friend,  Mathilde." 

"4th  August. 
(Telegram) — "  Impossible.     My  mother  is  ill  here.     Write 
me,  and  be  calm.     I  foresee  nothing  grave.       Suzanne." 

"  He  came  the  very  next  day  after  my  note,  and  very  early, 
to  be  sure  of  finding  me.  It  was  one  o'clock.  Baptiste  had 
no  orders.  I  replied  that  I  was  suffering  and  could  not  re- 
ceive him.  My  heart  was  in  a  vise  ;  I  felt  that  I  was  wrong, 
and  that  for  wishing  to  triumph  too  much  I  should  lose  all. 
Harold,without  saying  a  word,  traversed  the  salon  rapidly, 
and  in  the  evening  I  received  this  letter:  '  I  understand  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  see  me,  and  I  have  only  to  incline  myself 
before  your  will.  For  the  rest,  you  are  right ;  there  is  no 
happiness  possible  between  us.  You  have  the  right  to  a  con- 
stant adoration,  you  need  the  entire  life  of  a  man,  and  I 
could  not  give  you  mine.  By  cruel  necessities,  an  intense 
work,  and,  above  all,  a  passion  for  independence  which 
reaches  to  folly,  separate  us.    You  will  remain  in  my  re- 


membrance as  the  most  delicious  incarnation  of  woman. 
Permit  me  to  add,  my  dear  countess,  that  I  have  not  ceased 
to  consider  myself  the  most  sincere  of  your  friends.  At  the 
least  word  from  you,  at  the  first  signal,  I  will  fly  ready  to  dis- 
play to  you  my  absolute  devotion.  I  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  we  can  clasp  hands  fraternally,  and,  believe 
me,  that  is  better  for  both.  At  your  feet,  Harold  '  I  am  in 
despair,  my  dear  friend.     How  will  it  end  ?     Mathilde  " 

"  5th  August 
"  But,  my  dear  Mathilde,  it  is  going  very  well.  The  disease 
takes  its  course,  and,  reasonably,  you  could  not  hope  from 'a 
man  whom  you  have  spoiled  so  absurdly  a  sudden  pros- 
tration. Regarding  the  present,  he  goes  out  by  the  guests' 
door,  hoping  that  you  will  make  him  come  back  by  the  little 
one.  His  fraternity,  my  darling,  is  a  sham.  He  expects  a 
letter  from  you  treating  him  as  a  brother,  and  he  counts  upon 
Satan  and  upon  himself  for  promotion.  If  you  have  the 
courage,  go  away,  do  not  tell  him  where  you  go,  and  await 
the  enemy  in  silence.    Always  yours  own  Suzanne." 

"  15th  August. 
"  You  have  expected  too  much  of  my  strength,  my  dear 
Suzanne.  I  am  exhausted  ;  I  am  dead.  I  am  no  longer  a 
woman.  I  am  a  thing.  I  have  written  nothing,  it  is  true, 
but  what  sterile  satisfaction  have  I  given  to  my  pride  ?  How 
will  it  serve  me  to  keep  silence,  if  I  must  lose  even  the 
friendship  of  Harold  ?  In  fine,  what  does  he  demand  of  me 
that  I  can  not  accord  ?  To  be  his  sister,  that  would  suffice 
me.  We  do  not  love  at  all  like  them,  through  pleasure  and 
thirst  of  emotions  ;  we  love  because  our  hearts  have  need  of 
being  devoted,  because  we  wish  to  live  in  another,  to  have 
for  him  dreams  and  ambitions  which  we  could  not  realize  for 
ourselves.  We  love  because  we  feel  ourselves  weak,  and  we 
have  need  of  strength  ;  we  love,  in  effect,  because  it  is  our 
destiny  that  men  have  labors,  combats,  fortune,  power,  or 
glory  to  encounter  on  the  way,  and  we  have  only  love.  I 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  leave  Paris.  Where  could  I 
have  carried  the  chagrin  which  devours  me,  the  profound 
ennui  which  consumes  me  ?  I  am  alone  here,  all  alone.  I 
take  I  know  not  what  bitter  joy  in  this  solitude.  I  have  net 
even  a  carriage ;  the  horses  and  the  domestics  have  gone  to 
the  Herberies,  where  I  want  to  go  to  finish  the  season  ;  I 
have  here  only  old  Baptiste  and  my  maid.  You  can  not  im- 
agine the  silence  in  this  great  solemn  apartment  I  don't 
utter  a  word  all  day.  I  am  seated  in  the  salon  whose  win- 
dow opens  on  the  quay.  I  look  at  the  moon  for  hours.  Far 
away  the  trees  of  the  Tuileries  sway  in  the  wind  of  this  sad 
summer  like  waves  of  verdure.  The  pigeons  which  inhabit 
them  make  journeys  to  my  balcony,  and  they  are  my  sole 
visitors.  I  take  my  crayon  and  try  to  draw,  but  my  hands 
fall  inert.  I  have  Alfred  de  Musset  on  my  table,  but  I  can 
no  longer  read.  The  other  evening,  opening  it  by  chance, 
my  eyes  fell  on  those  fine  verses  of  Rolla,  and  I  recalled  how  * 
Harold  had  read  them  one  day  when  he  took  tea  in  the  cor- 
ner of  my  fireplace.  Every  inflection  of  his  voice  resounded 
in  my  ear.'  Then  the  moments  when  I  remain  immobile, 
looking  I  know  not  where,  are  they  less  bad  ?  I  lose  con- 
sciousness of  my  suffering,  but  I  have  hours  of  crises.  Dur- 
ing those  hours  I  hide  myself  in  my  chamber,  I  close  all  the 
doors,  and  I  weep,  oh,  so  plentifully ;  crying,  gnawing  my 
handkerchief  as  I  wept  at  fifteen,  in  the  fine  time  of  first 
tears  that  ought  to  be  economized,  and  of  foolish  hopes 
which  are  only  made  because  they  are  never  realized.  Do 
you  know  my  chamber  ?  It  is  a  great  room,  hung  with  red 
and  pink  brocade,  with  a  Louis  XIII.  bed  in  carved  ebony. 
All  the  furniture  is  the  same.  The  curtains  of  the  bed,  fall- 
ing from  a  square  baldachin,  are  double,  of  pale  rose  satin 
and  point  de  Venise.  This  chamber  is  encumbered  with  a 
thousand  souvenirs  of  my  life  ;  cushions  embroidered  by  my 
friends,  loved  portraits  on  the  walls,  crude  skeiches  in  their 
great  black  velvet  frames,  and  a  profusion  of  statuettes,  vases, 
and  strange  treasures  collected  by  my  good  mother  (who 
knew  that  I  adored  such  things),  and  very  often  arranged  by 
her.  On  the  little  table  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  an  enormous 
bouquet,  which  arrives  every  three  days  from  the  Herberies, 
where  mamma  is.  There  is  among  the  portraits  a  pastel  of 
my  great-grandmother  in  court  costume  of  Louis  XVI.  I 
have  often  been  told  that  I  resemble  it,  but  she  is  prettier 
than  I.  This  fine  lady,  in  ber  robe  of  cloth  of  silver  em 
broidered  with  flowers,  with  a  great  bouquet  of  parti-colored 
pinks  in  her  corsage,  follows  with  her  eyes  every  movemen" 
I  make,  and  she  smiles  so  tenderly  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
she  is  going  to  speak  to  me.  Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  know 
her  secret !  She  carries  in  the  beautiful  a-ch  of  her  eyebrows 
the  serenity  of  a  goddess.  I  want  to  cry  to  her  :  '  Grand- 
mamma, how  did  you  manage  ?  Your  blue  eyes  never  wept ; 
you  marched  through  life  lifting  your  blonde  head  proudly; 
your  existence  was  as  splendid  and  even  as  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  Versailles.  What  do  you  think,  in  seeing  me  suffer? 
That  I  have  no  pride  ?  Ah,  yes,  I  have ;  but  our  life  at 
present  is  badly  ordered.  We  no  longer  have  our  place  to 
lulfill  as  of  old  ;  that  pride  of  race,  that  empire  over  men  and 
things  which  sustained  us  then,  no  longer  exists.  Woman  is 
nothing  but  a  plaything,  and  the  men  have  so  many  play- 
things that  they  attach  no  importance  to  them.  Outside  of 
maternity  we  have  no  part  to  play  in  the  world.  We  .  :e  ir- 
responsible, and,  by  consequence,  we  expect  no 
Men  have  some  indulgence  for  our  weaknes- 
have  still  more  for  their  own  ;  they  think  111 
tied  with  our  dolls.     There  might  be  something  be 
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to  do  if  they  wished,  however — perhaps  to  make  the  happi- 
ness of  a  whole  life !  And  then  I  fall  to  weeping  again,  as 
much  over  her  as  myself,  for  happiness  is  not  everywhere — 
and  it  was  there.  For  twelve  days  I  have  worn  the  same 
dress  of  white  serge,  plain  as  a  nun's  robe.  I  put  it  on  when 
I  get  up,  and  only  take  it  off  when  I  retire.  I  only  left  it  off 
this  morning  to  go  to  church.  The  golden  virgin  of  the 
Madeleine,  the  intense  perfumes  of  white  roses,  all  have  un- 
nerved me.  I  ought  to  go  away  before  the  end.  Why  do  I 
not  go  to  my  mother?  I  should  give  her  too  much  pain. 
And  then — the  Herberies  is  far  away — and  /wis  still  in  Paris. 
"Your  poor  friend,  MATHILDE." 

"  I  am  going  to  raise  a  statue  in  white  marble  to  you,  my 
dear  Mathilde.  We  will  write  on  it,  '  Melancholy.'  Must  it 
be  veiled  with  crape  and  crowned  with  black  cypress  ?  My 
poor  friend,  you  are  foolish  ;  my  pretty  Mathilde  has  been 
changed  into  an  1840  heroine  01  romance.  That  letter  must 
be  printed  in  a  chamois-covered  volume  ;  we  will  add  some 
elegies  to  it,  and  we  will  call  it,  '  Mathilde,  or  Eternal  Re- 
grets.' How  ?  Because  a  man  affects  to  prefer  to  you  poli- 
tics and  the  discourses  of  M.  Gambetta,  his  dear  ambition, 
his  sweet  liberty,  and  probably  some  old  remnant  of  love  re- 
maining in  his  life  like  the  lees  in  a  flagon.  You  declare 
yourself  in  despair ;  you  install  yourself  in  mourning,  like 
Artemisia  herself.  Yet  Artemisia  had  lost  something,  and 
you — you  have  lost  nothing,  on  the  contrary.  The  men  who 
cause  us  chagrin  merit  only  that  which  they  inspire.  What, 
Mathilde,  is  it  indeed  you  ?  Just  cast  a  passing  glance  into 
your  mirror,  that  it  may  mock  you.  How  !  this  Mathilde,  ol 
the  rosy  complexion,  the  delicate  traits ;  this  triumphant 
Mathilde,  who  carries  better  than  any  one  the  jet  cuirass  or 
the  La  Valliere  train,  with  all  her  hereditary  laces  ;  behold 
her  seated  in  a  corner  of  a  window,  dressed  all  in  white  like 
a  Biblical  widow  !  Where  are  the  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
Mathilde?  You  are  still  brunette,  with  blue  eyes  at  twenty- 
five.  Y'ou  are  not  old  for  your  years.  I  have  wept  also,  but 
never  alter  twenty-four  and  a  half — oh,  never  !  There  must 
be  a  limit,  because,  otherwise,  with  these  men,  there  would 
be  no  end.  Now  let  us  reason  a  little — you  have  still  some 
rays  of  reason  across  your  insanity.  If  this  very  dear  Har- 
old loves  you  not,  is  it  not  a  happiness  for  you  to  be  sure  of 
it  ?  Why  reopen  your  heart  with  new  wounds  ?  Leave  time 
to  close  the  cicatrices  ;  another  will  come  and  place  there 
the  balm  of  forgetfulness.  My  dear,  with  your  grand  eyes, 
one  is  loved  when  and  by  whom  one  wishes  ;  it  suffices  to 
know  how  to  take  it.  You  will  reply  :  '  I  !  never  !  Passion  1 
Eternity!'  I  know  all  that,  I  have  told  you.  In  a  word, 
you  have  '.he  finest  position  in  the  world — you  are  a  widow. 
Ah,  darling,  a  fine  crown  ;  do  not  wither  in  ennui.  Yrou  see, 
chagrin  is  like  autumn  pears,  that  are  kept  on  the  shelves. 
Throw  your  chagrin  to  the  winds,  so  that  we  may  under- 
stand how  to  talk  further.  If  he  loves  you,  on  the  contrary, 
do  you  think  he  is  happy  now  ?  You  have  put  the  pistol  to 
his  throat — marriage  or  death  !  He  examines  himself;  it  is 
hard  to  leap  this  ditch,  but  he  will  do  it.  One  stroke  of  the 
whip,  and  mere  we  are.  1  arrive,  I  carry  you  ofi.  Fourteen 
dresses  to  wear  for  eight  days  at  Deauville  ;  all  the  heads 
turned  by  you,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I  await  a  telegram 
announcing  your  departure.    Yours,  Suzanne." 

"  17th  August. 
(Telegram) — "  I  can  do  no  more.     I  will  write. 

"  Mathilde." 

(Telegram) — "  If  you  do  that,  I  renounce  you,  and  will 
never  see  you  agein.     Wait  for  me ;  I  will  go  to  you. 

"  Suzanne." 

"  18th  August 
(Telegram)—"  Impossible  to  leave.    Am  ill. 

"  Mathilde." 

"  19th  August. 
"  I  was  going  to  see  you,  my  darling,  when,  this  morning, 
I  unfortunately  sprained  my  ankle.  1  am  furious  !  Behold 
me  in  bed  for  ten  days  1  But  whom  do  you  think  I  met  on  the 
beach  before  my  accident  ?  Your  Harold  himself.  He  has 
come  to  me  full  of  grace  and  attention  ;  he  has  sought  me 
out,  and  has  pushed  his  interest  so  far  as  to  present  himself 
twice  to  inquire  for  me.  1  received  him  the  second  time 
stretched  out  in  my  big  chair,  and,  after  many  common- 
places, he  asked  me  how  you  were.  Do  not  write  to  him, 
at  least.  Give  me  till  the  first  of  September.  I  demand  a 
supreme  effort  of  friendship — no  jealousy.  He  is  alone  here, 
and  appears  bored.  Suzanne." 

"  22d  August. 
(Telegram) — "  Harold  asks  me  if  you  are  coming  here. 
I  tell  him  no.  Suzanne." 

"  22d  August,  P.  M. 
(Telegram) — "  Harold  lakes  the  train  for  Paris. 

"  Suzanne." 
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(Telegram)  — "  I  have  seen  nobody. 


"  23d  August. 
Mathilde." 


"  30th  August. 

(Telegram) — "  Suzanne,  you  are  a  fairy.    Come  quickly. 
I  am  to  be  married  in  three  weeks.     I  have  much  to  tell 
you,  but  happiness  can  not  be  told.     I  adore  you,  and  Har- 
old does  too.    Your  Mathilde." 
Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French  by  T.   F. 

Robertson. 


In  the  first  number  of  Macmillan's  new  venture,  The  Eng- 
lish Illustrated  Magazine,  will  appear  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, entitled  "  Les  Casquettes."  This  is  the  name  of  a 
lighthouse  or  a  group  of  dangerous  rocks  near  the  Channel 
Islands.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  who  has  been  born  and  bred 
there,  and  grows  to  womanhood  without  having  seen  the 
mainland.  The  editor,  Mr.  Comyns  Czar,  will  be  represent- 
ed by  a  paper  on  "  Rossetti  and  his  Influence  on  Art."  The 
first  number  will  contain  about  thirty  illustrations,  and  the 
magazine  will  be  sold  for  sixpence,  which  signifies  at  the 
book-stalls  four  pence  halfpenny,  or  nine  cents.  Harpers 
and  The  Century  will  have  to  look  to  themselves.  Apro- 
pos of"  magazines,  the  new  issue  of  the  Cotnhill  has  fallen 
.-,  and  Longman's  is  doing  very  poorly. 


y  in  London  has  two  lace  dresses  that  were  once  in 
irobe  of  the  unfortunate  Empress  Eugenie. 


The  Sonnet. 
A  Sonnet  is  a  moment's  monument  — 

Memorial  from  the  Soul's  eternity 

To  one  dead  deathless  hour.     Look  that  it  be, 
Whether  for  lustral  rite  or  dire  portent, 
Of  its  own  arduous  fullness  reverent ; 

Carve  it  in  ivory  or  in  ebony, 

As  Day  or  Night  may  rule ;  and  let  Time  see 
Its  flowering  crest  impearled  and  orient 
A  Sonnet  is  a  coin :  its  face  reveals 

The  soul — its  converse,  to  what  Power  'lis  due  — 
Whether  for  tribute  to  the  august  appeals 

Of  Life,  or  dower  in  Love's  high  retinue, 
It  serve ;  or,  'mid  the  dark  wharf  s  cavernous  breath. 
In  Charon's  palm  it  pay  the  toll  to  Death. 

—Dante  G.  Rossetti. 


Thou;h  Night  Hath  Climbed. 
Though  Night  hath  climbed  her  peak  of  highest  noon, 

And  bitter  blasts  the  screaming  autumn  whirl, 

All  night  through  archways  of  the  bridged  pearl, 
And  portals  of  pure  silver,  walks  the  moon. 
Walk  on,  my  soul,  nor  crouch  to  agony, 

Turn  cloud  to  light,  and  bitterness  to  joy, 
And  dross  to  gold  with  glorious  alchemy, 

Basing  thy  throne  above  the  world's  annoy. 
Reign  thou  above  the  storms  of  sorrow  and  ruth 

That  roar  beneath  ;  unshaken  peace  hath  won  thee ; 
So  shalt  thou  pierce  the  woven  glooms  of  truth ; 

So  shall  the  blessing  of  the  meek  be  on  thee  ; 
So  in  thine  hour  of  dawn,  the  body's  youth, 

An  honorable  eld  shall  come  upon  thee. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


On  First  Looking   into  Chapman's  Homer. 
Much  have  1  traveled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen ; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been, 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  ol  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ; 
Or  like  stout  Cortez,  when  with  eagle  eyes 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific — and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.  — John  Keats. 


When  Forty  Winters. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 

And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 

Will  be  a  tatter'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 

Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep  sunken  eyes, 

Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 

If  thou  couldst  answer — "This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse  " — 

Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new-made  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

—  William  Shakespeare. 

Autumn. 
Thou  comest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain, 

With  banners,  by  gTeat  gales  incessant  fanned. 

Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samarcand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy  wain  1 
Thou  standest,  like  imperial  Charlemagne, 

Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold ;  thy  royal  hand 

Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er  the  land, 
Blessing  the  farms  through  all  thy  vast  domain. 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  harvest  moon  suspended 

So  long  beneath  the  heaven's  o'erhanging  eaves ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  farmer's  prayers  attended  ; 

Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the  sheaves  ; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  ovation  splendid, 

Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the  golden  leaves! 
—Henry  W.  Longfcllrw. 

Milton. 
Milton  I  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour ; 

England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 

Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 

Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men  ; 

Oh  I  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again  ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  goodliness  ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

—  William   Wordsworth. 

Fredericksburg. 
The  increasing  moonlight  drifts  across  my  bed, 

And  on  the  churchyard  by  the  road,  I  know, 

It  falls  as  white  and  noiselessly  as  snow. 
'Twas  such  a  night  two  weary  summers  fled ; 
The  stars  as  now  were  waning  overhead. 

Listen  1    Again  the  shrill-lipped  bugles  blow 

Where  the  swift  currents  of  the  river  flow 
Past  Fredericksburg ;  far  off  the  heavens  are  red 
With  sudden  conflagration  ;  on  yon  height, 

Linstock  in  hand  the  gunners  hold  their  breath  ; 
A  signal  rocket  pierces  the  dense  night. 

Flings  its  spent  stars  upon  the  town  beneath  ; 
Hark  I — the  artillery  massing  on  the  right, 

Hark  1 — the  black  squadrons  wheeling  down  to  death. 
—  Thomas  B.  Aldrich. 

To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed. 

And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 

And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester's  laureat  wTealh.   Yet  much  remains 

To  conquer  still  ;  peace  hath  her  victories 

No  less  renowned  than  war.     New  foes  arise 

Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains ; 

Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

— John  Milton. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Ouida  angrily  denies  her  reported  insanity. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe  is  about  to  begin  a  new  story,  which  will 
be  entitled  "  Orange  Blossoms." 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  novelist,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Sam- 
Ward,  is  in  Rome,  where  his  home  is. 

Miss  Helen  Terry  will  receive  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  a  week  for  the  support  of  Henry  Irving  during  his 
American  tour. 

The  Empress  Euge'nie  will  stay  at  her  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance  for  about  a  month  before  she  re- 
turns to  England. 

It  is  said  that  the  author  of  the  new  society  sketch,  "  A 
Newport  Aquarelle,"  is  Miss  Maud  Howe,  a  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

The  King  and  the  Queen  of  Greece  will  probably  go  to 
England  toward  the  end  of  September,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

Miss  Dudu  Fletcher,  the  author  of  "  Kismet,"  has  such 
beautiful  hands  and  arms  that  they  have  several  times  been 
taken  as  models  for  marble  statues. 

Tennyson  and  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  have  had  an  au- 
dience with  the  Queen,  who  wishes  the  former  to  compose  a 
poem  on,  and  the  latter  to  paint  a  picture  of,  John  Brown. 

The  Paris  Figaro  tells  us  that  President  GreVy  likes  to 
make  jam,  and  he  may  frequently  be  seen  in  his  kitchen  at 
Montsous  Vaudrey  enveloped  in  a  large  blue  apron  and 
skimming  preserves  over  the  fire. 

This  is  the  way  Emery  A.  Storrs  describes  Hayes  at  Gar- 
field's funeral :  "  There  he  stood,  with  a  straw  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  clothed  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  a  linen 
duster,  holding  in  his  hand  a  green,  open-work  satchel  with 
'  R  B.  H.'  worked  in  large  purple  letters,  containing  a  lunch 
and  a  picture  of  Lucy." 

A  preposterous  story  is  being  circulated  by  European  gos- 
sips to  the  effect  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  lately  asked 
by  Prince  Bismarck  at  Berlin  why  England  did  not,  once  for 
all,  annex  Egypt ;  that  the  prince  referred  him  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  the  proper  person  to  interrogate  on  such  a  subject ; 
and  that  the  imperial  chancellor  thereupon  made  use  of 
language  so  disrespectful  to  the  British  premier  that  the 
British  heir-apparent  declined  to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Louth,  whose  death  is  just  announced,  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  and  made  his  visit 
remarkable  by  a  contest  in  the  bar-room  of  the  New  York 
Hotel  with  Mr.  Tracy,  of  Buffalo.  After  thirty-five  cocktails 
Mr.  Tracy  gave  up,  and  Lord  Louth  drank  a  thirty-sixth. 
The  late  General  Magruder  acted  as  second  to  Mr.  Tracy 
and  the  late  General  Rowan  to  Lord  Louth.  The  event 
created  much  excitement  at  the  time,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  changed  hands. 

The  Anamite  Tuduc,  just  deceased,  was  a  cariosity  among 
emperors.  The  two  chief  institutions  of  his  palace  were  his 
harem  and  his  kitchen.  He  was  an  old  man,  and  only  al- 
lowed his  sacred  face  to  be  seen  by  mandarins  of  high  rank. 
His  principal  meal  consisted  of  never  fewer  than  twenty 
courses,  among  which  was  his  favorite  delicacy  of  roast  mon- 
key. He  frequently  received  a  fatted  ape  from  his  subjects 
as  a  present,  and  nothing  was  more  acceptable.  Among 
other  strange  food  served  up  at  his  table  were  the  humps  of 
camels,  the  fins  of  sharks,  varieties  of  snails,  and  a  species 
of  red  worms.  The  latter  are  eaten  alive.  His  manner  of 
daily  life  was  said  to  be  more  luxurious  than  that  of  his  over- 
lord, the  Emperor  of  China. 

Ldonce  Petit,  the  French  caricaturist,  whose  death  was 
announced  a  few  days  ago,  though  not  as  famous  as  "Cham," 
was  probably  more  original.  He  devoted  all  his  best  ener- 
gies to  the  same  subject,  the  illustration  of  provincial  life,  in 
which  he  saw  a  large  field  for  satire  and  comedy.  "  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  work  done  by  him,"  says  the 
London  Globe,  "  was  the  extreme  meagreness  of  the  outline 
by  which  these  impressions  were  conveyed.  Not  a  single 
stroke  of  the  pen,  not  a  remote  fraction  of  the  smallest  drop 
of  ink,  seemed  to  be  wasted.  With  a  turn  of  the  wrist  was 
produced  a  creature  more  typical  of  its  kind  than  could  be 
obtained  by  a  set  picture  in  oils.  The  comic  papers  will 
long  look  in  vain  for  so  great  a  genius  in  his  own  way  as  the 
author  of '  Nos  Campagnards,'  and  of  the  'Bonnes  Gens  de 
Province.' " 

The  King  of  Italy,  having  paid  half  his  father's  debts  so 
far,  and  impoverished  himself  in  the  process,  wishes  to  make 
some  provision  for  his  family  in  case  of  his  death,  but  can 
not  induce  the  leading  Italian  insurance  companies  to  al- 
low him  to  insure  his  life  with  them  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  allege  that  their  statutes  do  not  allow  them  to 
grant  policies  to  crowned  heads,  but  it  is  probable  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  sum  that  frightens  them.  It  was  patriotic  of 
the  king  to  give  his  countrymen  the  first  offer.  As  they 
have  refused,  he  can  not  do  better  than  turn  to  England, 
where  he  will  find  substantial  companies  willing  to  grant 
policies  to  any  amount,  and  to  anybody — even  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  Napoleon  III.  insured  his  life  in  England  for  a 
much  larger  sum  than  King  Humbert  proposes,  and  many  a 
German  princeling  holds  an  English  policy. 

Bret  Harte  resides  at  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Belgian  Legation,  Mr.  Vanderveldt,  a  culti- 
vated man,  whose  wife  seriously  set  to  work  to  regulate  Mr. 
Harte,  of  whose  genius  she  had  a  high  idea.  He  held  the 
American  consulate  at  Glasgow,  but  was  there  irregularly, 
and  yet  he  did  not  produce  any  literary  work.  She  discov 
ered  that  he  required  surroundings  and  conditions  to  stimu- 
late his  powers,  of  which,  meantime,  a  great  variety  of  result- 
killing  society  people  were  getting  amusement  at  dinner- 
parties. Mrs.  Harte  lives  in  this  country,  upon  her  husband's 
consular  salary,  not  being  able  to  provide  the  condilions,  as 
aforesaid,  to  decoy  his  fancy  forth.  Bui  though  he  has  slid- 
den  out  of  society  since  Mrs.  Vanderveldt  took  him  in  hand, 
he  has  been  productive  again.  She  has  ten  children,  is  her- 
self of  a  literary  inclination,  and  is  fine  at  repartee. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VOLCANOES  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 


Some  Curious  Facts  aud  Figures. 


The  recent  calamities  in  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Java 
(says  the  New  York  Sun)  have  naturally  given  new  impetus 
to  the  study  of  earthquake  phenomena.  Considering  that 
there  is  hardly  a  moment  when  the  earth  is  not  quaking 
somewhere,  though  we  are  not  always  cognizant  of  it,  be- 
cause it  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  in  uninhabited 
districts,  and  that,  according  to  Professor  Alexis  Perrey's 
catalogue  of  earthquakes,  they  average  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  per  annum,  it  is  astonishing  that  their  phenom- 
ena have  not  been  carefully  studied  until  within  compara- 
tively recent  years. 

The  advance  in  this  study  has  been  slow.  During  an 
earthquake  even  the  most  scientific  mind  is  hardly  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  minute  observations.  Scientific  men  gener- 
ally prefer  to  investigate  earthquakes  after  they  are  over. 
They  wait  until  they  hear  that  an  earthquake  has  occurred 
somewhere,  and  then  pack  up  their  seismometers,  and  go  to 
work  with  enthusiasm  to  find  the  focus  and  the  epicentrum. 

In  studying  earthquake  phenomena,  investigators  have  ar- 
rived at  various  conclusions.  It  has  been  shown  that  earth- 
quakes are  more  frequent  when  the  moon  is  on  the  "horizon 
than  when  it  is  on  the  meridian.  They  are  also  more  frequent 
when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth  than  when  it  is  farthest 
off.  These  positions  correspond  to  the  time  of  ordinary 
flood-tide  and  of  highest  flood-tide.  Some  have  concluded 
from  these  facts  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fluid 
condition  beneath  a  thin  crust,  and  that  this  fluid  matter  is 
affected  by  the  tide-generating  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
But  it  is  better  to  regard  the  position  of  the  moon  as  an  in- 
cidental phenomena. 

It  may  be  regarded,  however,  as  almost  established  that 
the  forces  which  produce  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions 
are  closely  allied.  Eruptions,  especially  if  explosive,  are 
often  preceded  or  accompanind  by  earthquakes.  Earth- 
quakes also  cease  after  eruptions  from  neighboring  volca- 
noes, and  vice  versa.  For  instance,  Stromboli  ceased  erupt- 
ing during  the  famous  Calabrian  earthquake,  and  the  earth- 
quake in  which  Riobamba  was  destroyed  and  forty  thousand 
people  petished  took  place  under  similar  circumstances.  An 
earthquake  map  prepared  by  Professor  Mallet  shows  that 
the  distribution  of  earthquake  centres  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  volcanoes. 

Elevation  and  depression  of  great  areas  of  the  earth's 
crust  are  connected  with  earthquakes.  After  the  South 
American  earthquake  in  1S35,  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Pata- 
gonia were  elevated  from  two  to  ten  feet,  and  old  beach 
marks  are  found  there  from  one  hundred  to  thirteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea  level,  indicating  that  the  whole  south- 
ern end  of  South  America  had  at  some  time  been  elevated  to 
this  extent.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  earthquake  there  was 
a  fissure,  one  side  of  which  dropped  lower  than  the  other, 
thus  forming  what  is  now  called  the  "Sunk  Country" around 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

From  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruption  and  the  move- 
ments of  great  areas  two  separate  theories  have  been  formed. 
Earthquakes,  it  is  said,  originate  by  the  sudden  subterraneous 
formation  or  escape  of  vapor.  This  will  account  for  local 
earthquakes,  but  not  for  the  movements  of  large  areas.  Both 
phenomena  seem  to  be  covered  by  the  following  theory  : 
There  is  greater  contraction  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  than 
on  the  crust,  consequently  the  crust  is  forced  upon  itself  by 
horizontal  pressure,  and  where  the  crust  resists  it  yields  sud- 
denly by  the  formation  of  fissures.  The  yielding  produces  a 
jar  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;  the  jar  produces  an  earth- 
quake ;  the  earth-wave  reaches  the  surface  at  what  is  called 
the  epicentrum,  and  spreads  from  that  point. 

This  wave  theory  explains  many  phenomena.  For  in- 
stance, in  great  earthquakes  the  velocity  with  which  the 
shock  travels  rarely  exceeds  twenty  miles  a  minute;  in  small 
earthquakes  it  runs  up  to  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  In 
great  earthquakes  the  trough  of  the  wave  is  deep,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  continually  striking  inelastic  strata,  whereas  in 
slight  earthquakes  the  wave  trough  is  shallow,  and  meets 
few  interferences.  The  interferences  gradually  break  the 
force  of  the  wave.  Again,  in  all  earthquake  regions  there 
are  districts  called  bridges  which  are  not  effected.  In  these 
districts  the  original  wave  strikes  an  inelastic  stratum  before 
emerging,  and  is  deflected.  Other  phenomena  are  explained 
by  the  wave  theory. 

The  great  sea-waves  which  sometimes  accompany  earth- 
quakes are  formed  by  the  point  of  emergence  of  the  original 
earth-wave  being  on  the  sea-bed,  the  sudden  upheaval  of 
which  lifts  the  mass  of  water  above,  which,  in  falling,  spreads 
like  other  waves.  This  great  wave  reaches  the  shore  after 
the  earth-waves,  which  travel  faster,  have  wrought  their  de- 
struction. Thus  half  an  hour  after  Lisbon  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  a  great  sea-wave  sixty  feet  high  came  rush- 
ing in. 

For  a  volcano  once  supposed  to  be  inactive,  Vesuvius  has 
prepared  some  lively  surprises  for  the  dwellers  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Its  latest  surprise  has  been  to  shake  up  a  railroad 
and  destroy  several  houses.  The  people  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  thought  Vesuvius  extinct,  until  one  day  it  proved 
in  a  very  thorough  manner  that  it  could  still  be  roused  to 
activity.  Since  then  no  one  has  been  deceived  by  its  quietude. 

Other  volcanoes  besides  Vesuvius  have  from  time  to  time 
indulged  in  what  seems  to  be  the  general  volcanic  propensity 
of  creating  surprises.  Thus  no  one  would  expect  to  have  a 
mass  of  rock  of  some  three  thousand  cubic  feet  suddenly  de- 
scend upon  them  from  the  sky.  But  people  living  nine  miles 
from  Cotopaxi  were  on  one  occasion  treated  to  such  a  sur- 
prise. The  Carthaginians,  when  they  set  out  against  Syra- 
cuse, were  not  prepared  to  cross  the  fiery  river  which,  to 
their  surprise,  intercepted  their  march  to  Mount  /Etna.  They 
had  no  boats  with  which  to  cross  it. 

The  great  eruption  of  Tomboro  surprised  people  for  some 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  miles  around,  the  distance  at  which 
the  force  of  the  explosion  was  heard.  They  wondered  what 
was  the  matter  until  they  learned  of  the  eruption  from  one 
of  the  twenty-six  persons  who  were  saved  out  of  a  population 
of  twelve  thousand. 

Surprises  of  another  kind,  fearful  deluges,  are  the  first  in- 
dications in  many  South  American  districts  that  volcanoes 
whose  peaks  are  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  have  sud- 


denly become  active,  the  deluges  being  caused  by  the  melt- 
ing of  great  masses  of  snow. 

It  must  also  be  a  surprise  of  a  beautiful  though  fearful 
kind,  to  see  a  fiery  fountain  play  to  a  height  of  seven  hundred 
feet  from  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Such  a  fountain  on  Mauna 
Loa  in  1852  was  a  magnificent  illustration  of  volcanic  fissure, 
the  pressure  of  lava  at  the  crater  being  relieved  by  this  new 
outlet.  The  cracks  often  seen  on  volcanoes,  which  form 
dikes  radiating  from  the  centre,  are  created  in  this  manner. 
Small  extra  craters,  volcanoes  on  volcanoes,  which  gradually 
become  cone-shaped,  are  found  along  these  fissures. 

Another  surprise.  There  is  no  flame  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
as  is  generally  represented  most  graphically  in  chromos. 
The  supposititious  flames  are  simply  a  reflection  of  the  lava 
on  the  cloud  of  ashes  and  cinders.  How  great  a  volume  of 
the  latter  is  ejected  can  be  well  understood  when  it  is  stated 
that  enough  ashes  and  cinders  were  ejected  during  the  Tom- 
boro eruption  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany  two  feet  deep. 

The  islands  which  have  occasionally  surprised  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by  appearing 
suddenly  under  their  very  eyes,  are  the  results  of  volcanic 
action.  But  probably  the  greatest  surprise  connected  with 
this  subject  is  the  formation  of  volcanoes.  A  volcano  is 
originally  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground,  formed  often  at 
no  elevation  by  the  swelling  and  breaking  of  an  earth  bub- 
ble. The  mountain  which  springs  up  around  the  opening  is 
formed  by  accumulations  of  successive  eruptions.  The 
great  age  of  volcanoes  which,  like  Mauna  Loa  and  Mount 
/Etna,  are  fourteen  thousand  and  eleven  thousand  feet  high, 
can  be  readily  appreciated  from  this  fact,  and  from  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  /Etna  had  attained  almost  its  present  height 
when  it  was  observed  by  Greek  writers  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years  ago. 

A  volcano  is  a  furnace  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  lava 
which  it  ejects  being  molten  rock.  The  rock  is  so  thoroughly 
fused  by  some  volcanoes  that  the  lava  is  as  thin  as  honey, 
and  flows  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Some- 
times it  is  spun  out  in  long,  glassy  threads,  by  the  action  of 
the  bursting  gas  bubbles. 

While  there  are  two  kinds  of  eruptions,  the  quiet  and  the 
explosive,  there  are  many  theories  regarding  the  heat  which 
fuses  the  rocks  into  lava.  Many  think  that  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  in  a  liquid  condition,  but  the  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  the  lava  occurs  in  subterranean  lakes.  But 
the  theorists  agree  that  the  proximate  cause  of  volcanic 
eruption  is  the  contact  of  water  with  molten  rock. 

To  return  to  earthquakes.  The  severest  ever  experienced 
in  the  United  States  was  at  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  whxh 
commenced  at  two  A.  M.,  December  16,  1811.  Twenty-eight 
shocks  occurred  during  that  day,  and  for  fifty-four  days,  un 
til  February  8,  1812,  the  earth  was  constantly  agitated.  No 
lives  were  lost,  but  trees  were  uprooted,  islands  were  formed 
in  the  Mississippi,  and  land  sunk,  forming  lakes  which  re- 
main to  the  present  day.  The  severest  earthquake  ever  ex- 
perienced in  California  occurred  at  2:30  A.  M.,  March  26, 
1872.  The  vibration  was  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and 
was  felt,  more  or  less,  over  the  entire  State,  except  the  terri- 
tory surrounding  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Not  a  vibra- 
tion was  felt  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  (other  authorities 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding).  Inyo  County  was  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  fury  of  this  terrible  commotion.  The 
principal  buildings  in  nearly  every  town  in  Inyo  County  were 
thrown  down.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  that  sec- 
tion was  changed,  new  lakes  and  springs  being  formed,  and 
many  that  had  existed  for  years  ceasing.  Over  three  hun- 
dred distinct  shocks  occurred  in  Inyo  County  from  2:30  A.  M., 
March  26,  1872,  until  sunrise  the  next  morning,  and  more 
than  one  thousand  shocks  within  three  days,  and  seven  thou 
sand  shocks  to  April  4th  following.  The  earth  during  that 
period  was  not  perfectly  quiet  a  moment.  Simultaneously 
with  this  great  commotion  in  Inyo  County,  California,  the 
great  air-valves  of  Mount  Hood,  Oregon,  Mauna  Loa, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  Italy,  gave  forth 
signs  of  activity,  showing  it  to  be  one  of  the  general  convul 
sions  of  the  inner  earth.  Thirty-four  persons  were  killed, 
and  over  one  hundred  wounded. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  here  a  list  of  the 
shocks  experienced  in  San  Francisco  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  from  Thomas  Tennant's  record  : 

*  Year.  Date.  Hour.  Duration. 

1851 May  15 8. 10  A.  M 4  seconds, 

1851 November  15 10.00  P.  M 

1854 January  9 3.30  A.  M 

1854 October  21 7.30  P.  M 

1856 January  2 10.00  A.  M 

1856 Februar)   15 5.35  A.  M 

1857 January  9 8.00  A.  M 

1857 February  5 7.00  P.  M 

1857 September  14. 2. 15  P.  M 

1857 October  19 6.15  p.  M 

1857 October  20 r.20  A.  M 

1857 November  9 0.45  A.  M 

1857. . '.. .  November  9 2.30  A.  M 

1858 August  18 10.55  p.  M 

1858 August  18 10.58  p.  M 

1858 November  26 0.35  A.  M 

1859 September  24 5.45  A.  M 7  seconds. 

1859 October  5 0.16  P.  M 3  seconds. 

1859 December  24 0.54  A.  M 2  seconds. 

1861 July  3 4-ir  p.  M 4  seconds. 

1862 December  23 5. 30  A.  M 

1864 March  5 8.50  A.  M 

1864 May  20 5.56  p.  M 

1865 May  24 3. 30  A.  m 

r86s October  8 o.  46  p.  M 8  to  ro  sees. 

1868 October  21 7.53  A.  M 42  seconds. 

1868.    ...October  21 9.23A.  M 

1868 October  21 10.30  A.  M 

1868 October  23 2. 20  A.  M 3  seconds. 

1868 October  26  1 1. 54  P.  M 3  seconds. 

1868 October  30 10.20  p.  M 

1868 November  1 6. 32  P.  M 

1868 November  4 8. 58  P.  M 6  seconds. 

1869 April  1 5.47  p.  m.  . .  .4J4  seconds. 

1870 February  17 12. 12  P.  M. . .  .2  and  7  sees. 

1870 April  2 11.48  A.  M 6  seconds. 

1871 April2 7.49  p.  m 6  seconds. 

1872 October  12 4. 10  A.  m 4  seconds. 

1872 October  21 8.05  p.  M 

1874 March  5 4-53  A-  M 

1875 June  18 3  35  A.  M 3  seconds. 

1875 October  14 5.55  p.  M 2  seconds. 

1875 November  14 7.52  p.  M 6  seconds. 

1875 November  27 10. 18  p.  M 3  seconds. 

1881 October  31 4. 10  P.  M 

1881 November  13 rr.15  p.  M 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  Son-in-Law. 

What  is  this  ? 

This,  darling,  is  the  son-in-law. 

Oh  !  he  is  the  victi?n  of  a  mother-in-law  ? 

Yes,  dear,  of  a  rich  mother-in-law,  who  supports  him. 

That  is  what  makes  him  so  tired  and  1  ickety  ? 

Partly,  my  precious. 

And  the  other  cause  t 

Well,  he  has  been  to  dinner  at  the  club. 

But  why  does  he  go  home  in  that  condition  ? 

Because  all  the  other  places  are  closed. 

Gracious  !  what  will  his  mother-in-law  do  f 

She  will  help  him  up  stairs,  and  assist  in  removing  his 
boots. 

Then  the  poor  son-in-law  will  not  be  clubbed  with  a  soup- 
ladle,  lectured  for  two  hours,  and  scalded  half  to  death  with 
boiling  tea  ? 

Oh,  no. 

But  if  he  is  so  dissipated,  why  does  the  poor  mother-in-law 
put  up  with  him  ? 

Because  he  gives  her  daughter  position. 

How  "position  "  ? 

Well,  befcre  marriage  the  mother-in-law  was  very  rich, 
but  was  not  "known"  in  society. 

Well? 

Now  she  is  not  quite  so  rich,  but  she  is  "known." 

Through  the  son-in-law  t 

Exactly. 

But  the  poor  wife — her  daughter? 

It  is  the  same  with  her. 

Are  they  satisfied? 

Quite  so. 

But  is  getting  into  society  so  desirable  that  a  girl  will 
marry  such  a  man  to  accomplish  it? 

Yes,  my  precious. 

My!  But  how  for  the  poor  girls  who  can  not  marry  such 
men? 

They  are  unfortunate. 

Have  they  no  consolation  ? 

A  meagre  one. 

And  that? 

They  can  die  and  go  to  heaven. — From  "Life's"  Popular 
Science  Catechism. 

"  Young  man,"  said  a  president  of  one  of  the  Western 
roads,  to  a  candidate  for  employment;  "young man,  I  can  do 
nothing  for  you  beyond  giving  you  a  little  advice.  Do  as  I 
did,  and  make  yourself  a  self-made  man. 

"  But  how  did  you  do  it  ?  "  inquired  the  job-hunter. 

"  I  started  out  a  switchman  on  this  very  road.  I  was  poor, 
but  ambitious.  In  order  to  get  my  first  start,  I  married  a 
girl,  got  her  life  insured,  started  her  off  on  her  wedding  tour 
alone,  derailed  the  train,  and  collected  the  insurance,  mulct- 
ed the  company  in  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  bought  a  pas- 
senger brakeman's  place. 

"  That  was  ingenious,"  commented  the  applicant. 

"Then  I  married  another  woman,  insured  her  life,  and  one 
night,  when  the  train  stopped  to  cool  a  hot  box,  I  didn't  flag 
the  freight  coming  on  behind.  I  collected  the  insurance  on 
her,  got  another  ten  thousand,  and  purchased  a  conductor's 
sit.  From  that  the  raise  was  easy,  and  now  I  own  the  road. 
Do  as  I  did.  Rely  on  yourself,  and  ask  no  man  for  assist- 
ance." 

"  Much  obliged,"  replied  the  youth,  carelessly.  "  I'll  profit 
by  your  advice.  I  know  where  I  can  get  a  job  on  a  news- 
paper, and  I  don't  know  how  I  can  make  a  better  start  than 
by  publishing  your  experience.    Good  morning." 

But  the  self-made  man  called  him  back,  and  now  the  youth 
is  treasurer  af  the  whole  concern. — Traveler's  Magazine. 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  yon  bank  I 
No,  love,  you  are  ankle-deep  in  error  there.  That  is  sim- 
ply the  electric  light.  Is  it  not  a  great  institution,  the  elec- 
tric light?  And  is  it  not  a  strangely  beautiful  thing  that 
there  is  an  electric  lamp-post  just  outside  the  big  window  of 
the  bank?  See  how  nicely  and  brightly  it  shines  in  and  il- 
luminates the  interior  of  the  bank  ?  It  does  not  strain  the 
poor  cashier's  eyes  as  he  stands  there,  at  his  desk,  oh,  so 
late  at  night !  toiling  at  his  books.  Is  it  not  nice  of  him  to 
come  down  to  the  bank  after  dinner  and  work  so  hard  ? 
You  bet,  it  is.  But  will  the  directors  pay  him  extra  for  it  ? 
Not  exactly  ;  but  he  will  have  his  reward  for  it.  Where  ? — 
in  heaven  ?    Well,  no,  Gwendolen  ;  in  Canada. — Puck. 


"  Sir,"  began  a  stranger,  as  he  walked  directly  up  to  a  bus- 
iness man  on  South  Street,  yesterday,  "  I  am  strictly  busi- 
ness." "So  ami."  "Good!  I  believe  every  man  should 
furnish  money  for  his  own  tombstone."  "So  do  I."  "Good 
again  !  I  want  to  raise  fifty  dollars  to  pay  for  a  stone  to 
stand  at  my  grave.  What  assistance  will  you  render  the  en- 
terprise? I  want  a  business  answer."  "You  shall  have  it, 
sir.  I  will  aid  the  enterprise  by  furnishing  the  corpse  ! " 
The  stranger  hurried  off  without  even  mentioning  the  sort  of 
epitaph  he  designed  having  engraved  on  the  sacred  stone. — 
Wall  Street  News.  

A  Chicago  wholesale  house  sent  out  three  female  drum- 
mers by  way  of  experiment.  One  of  them  wore  all  her  sam- 
ples to  a  picnic,  and  got  lemonade,  pie,  and  grass  stains  all 
over  them  ;  another  got  mashed  on  a  brakeman.  and  followed 
him  off ;  and  the  third  reported  three  new  dresses,  a  lawn- 
tennis  suit,  a  garden  hat,  and  a  Langtry  bang  in  her  expense 
account.  The  house  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  experiment  that  it  will  not  repeat  it. 


A  Spanish  proverb  runs  :  "  When  a  fly  falls  into  a  glass  of 
liquor,  a  Spaniard  throws  away  the  whole  contents  of  the 
glass,  fly  and  all ;  a  Frenchman  takes  out  the  fly  and  drinks 
the  liquor  ;  an  Englishman  swallows  everything;  a  German 
swallows  the  fly  only,  throwing  away  the  liquor." 


Judge  Ritchie,  of  Frederick,  Md.,  has  sixteen  beautiful 
and  accomplished  daughters,  only  one  of  whom  is  married. 
This  is  what  the  French  would  call  an  embarrassment 
of  Ritchie's. — Iowell  Courier. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  ;  "How  horribly  stupid  everything  is  !" 
seems  to  be  the  universal  remark  with  which  one  is  greeted 
on  entering  the  charmed  circle  of "  society."  And,  really,  I 
think  the  beau  tnonde  have  some  reason  to  complain,  for  they 
are  having  a  pretty  slow  time  of  it.  The  intense  heat  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last  made  even  town  barely  endurable, 
so  what  must  it  have  been  in  the  country  ?  San  Rafaelites 
gruwled  and  languished  ;  Menlo  Park,  au  con(rairey  roused 
itself  to  extra  exertion,  for  the  Floods  held  high  carnival  in 
honor  of  the  Crockers  and  F.  F.  Lows,  who  were  their  guests 
dm  ing  those  days.  The  Selbys,  too,  had  a  house  full  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  Athertons'  verandas  held  a  lively  group  chat- 
ting over  the  incidents  of  the  late  fire,  which  consumed  the 
Atherton  stables,  but  fortunately  was  extinguished  before 
reaching  the  house.  Mrs.  Atherton's  numerous  friends  re- 
joice that  the  old  home  was  saved,  for,  although  doubtless  a 
far  finer  house  would  have  replaced  it,  the  old  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  "happy  thoughts"  in  their  memories, 
none  other  could  ever  take  its  place.  There  was  to  be  a 
garden  party  given  there  during  this  month,  but  possibly 
now  it  will  be  "  declared  off."  Miss  Addie  Mills  is  anxiously 
looked  for,  and  her  return  will,  on  ditt  be  celebrated  by  a 
dance  at  her  uncle's  place  at  Millbrae.  However,  Mr.  D. 
O.  Mills  may  not  wait  for  his  niece's  arrival  to  open  his 
doors  to  the  "dear  five  hundred,"  as  General  Sherman  has 
come,  and  every  one  is  desirous  of  doing  honor  to  the  veteran. 
Already  he  has  been  wined  and  dined  to  his  heart's  content 
— probably  more  than  that.  Almost  each  day  has  witnessed 
an  inspection  of  the  different  army  posts,  which  visits  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  officers  and  their  wives  to 
turn  into  regular  receptions.  Society  is  hoping  for  an  elab- 
orate affair  at  Black  Point.  The  long  talked  of  Belmont 
ball  seems  to  be  assuming  misty  proportions.  When  men 
get  to  the  general's  age,  balls  do  not  have  the  same  attraction 
for  them  as  when  they  were  West  Pointers;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  form  of  entertainment  be  left  to  his  own  choice, 
a  stag  affair — for  which  Senator  Sharon  is  so  noted — will  be 
the  one  selected;  so  the  girls  will  have  either  to  enter  their 
protest  or  bear  their  disappointment  bravely,  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter luck  near  Christmas.  The  George  H.  Thomas  Post  gave 
General  Sherman  a  reception  on  Tuesday  evening,  wherein 
General  Barnes,  who  made  the  opening  speech  of  welcome, 
fairly  overflowed  with  eloquence,  and  Generals  Miller  and 
Schofield  followed  suit.  In  the  gay  line,  dinners  still  flour- 
ish, and  Mrs.  Hearst  continues  to  lead  the  van  of  entertain- 
ers. At  her  last  dinner  party,  which  was  a  more  formal  one 
than  usual,  an  evening  reception  followed,  at  which  Mrs. 
Tippett,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  and  others,  lent  the  charm 
ol  sweet  music.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  so  cultivated  a  leader 
of  society  as  Mrs.  Hearst  should  take  the  initiative  in  pro- 
viding this  style  of  musicale  for  her  guests,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  constant  entreaties  to  young  ladies  who  "  have 
not  brought  their  notes."  The  Tevises  and  Haggins  have 
each  given  dinners  during  the  week,  and  Mrs.  Fair,  who  is 
now  (airly  installed  in  her  renovated  house  on  Pine  Street, 
has  a  very  elaborate  affair  in  contemplation.  Mrs.  Tevis  is 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  the  East,  accompanying  her 
youngest  son  Willie,  who  goes  to  enter  Yale,  after  which  she 
will  visit  her  sisters  in  Kentucky,  and  may  bring  Mrs.  Hun- 
ter (the  recently  widowed  one)  back  with  her  when  she 
returns  home.  During  her  absence,  Mrs.  Louisa  Breck- 
inridge will  assume  the  care  of  her  mother's  house  on  Taylor 
Street,  and  give  weekly  receptions  with  music  and  dancing. 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  is  au  disespoir  2X  the  approaching  depart- 
ure of  her  great  friend,  Miss  May  Smith,  who  is  about  to 
return  to  her  Eastern  home  with  her  mother,  possibly  at  the 
same  time  with  Mrs.  Tevis.  Miss  May's  departure  will  be 
sincerely  regretted  by  society  at  large,  as  the  young  lady  has~ 
been  one  of  its  most  bright  and  attractive  features.  Major 
Keeler  has  already  gone,  and  without  the  young  lady  whom 
the  quid  nuncs  were  so  sure  was  the  principal  object  of  his 
visit  to  the  coast.  His  ci-devant  chief,  General  McDowell, 
has  returned  to  us  after  a  lengthy  stay  in  New  York.  The 
market  matrimonial  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition.  Of  the  two  large  weddings  so  confidently 
looked  (or  this  month,  one  is  hovering  in  the  balance,  the 
other  said  to  be  actually  about  to  take  place.       Bavarjdin. 


Society  has  been  much  agitated  of  late  over  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  letters  in  a  weekly  journal,  over  the  signature 
of  "  Mag."  Many  have  been  the  rumors  as  to  their  author- 
ship. Among  others,  the  name  of  a  young  army  officer,  at 
present  stationed  in  this  city,  has  been  mentioned.  Too 
proud  to  give  the  slander  the  dignity  of  a  denial,  he  has  suf- 
fered it  in  silence.  His  friends  are  not  so  patient.  They 
wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
these  letters,  and  that  a  gentleman  of  his  character  and  stand- 
ing would  be  incapable  of  writing  them. 


Motes  and  Gossip. 

General  Sherman  on  Monday  visited  the  different  ports  in  the  har- 
bor, receiving  his  customary  salutes.  In  the  evening  he  was  hand- 
somely entertained  at  dinner  by  General  Schofield,  at  his  residence  at 
Black  Point.  On  Wednesday  evening  the  Loyal  Legion  tendered  Gen- 
eral Sherman  a  banquet,  at  which  speeches  were  made  by  General  Mil- 
ler, Colonel  Stevenson,  and  others.  The  ladies  of  Oakland  are  getting 
up  a  kettle-drum,  to  take  place  next  Friday  night  at  Masonic  Hail,  for 
Uie  benefit  o(  the  Old  Ladies'  Home.  The  affair  is  under  the  super- 
Vision  of  Mrs.  Charles  Eels,  assisted  by  the  lady  managers  of  the  socie- 
ty, among  whom  are  Mrs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Judge  Campbell, 
Mrs.  James  de  Fremery,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller.  The  kettle-drum 
wuloe  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  similar  affair  of  last  year, 
and  the  tables  will  be  presided  over  by  a  large  number  of  young  society 
ladies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Waters,  of  Boston,  guests  of  Mrs. 
GcO'ge  Hearst,  left  Sunday  for  Japan;  having  done  the  different  points 
ot  interest  in  California.  Mrs.  Judge  Sanderson  leaves  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  lor  the  East,  to  place  her  second  daughter,  Miss  Jean- 
nie,  at  school  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  have  re- 
turned to  the  Palace  Hotel  Reverend  Clinton  Loehr  and  wife  returned 
this  week,  Thursday,  irom  the  Yosemite  ;  before  leaving,  a  dinner  was 
given  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Reicbart;  among  the  guests  were 
W.  W,  Morrow  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blinn,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
\V.  H.  Brown,  J.  A.  Benson  and  wife,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Litde,  George  1;.  Bromley,  I.  H.  Roberts,  andM.  D.  Boruck.  Mrs.  S. 
D.  Mayer  will  discontinue  her  residence  in  Oakland  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, and  make  the  Palace  her  home  for  the  winter.  The  colonel  is  at 
present  in  Tucson.  Mrs.  Colonel  Dickinson,  who  was  associated  with 
her  in  the  " '  v^fr  ^ion  of  Captain  Little's  place,  will  leave  soon  to  spend 


the  winter  East  Among  last  Saturday's  guests  at  Belmont  was  Chief 
Justice  Gray,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  James  Robinson 
and  wife  are  temporarily  sojourning  at  the  Palace,  during  the  renova- 
tion of  their  residence  at  Redwood.  They  will  soon  return  permanently 
to  the  city  for  the  winter.  Friday  H.  H.  Bancroft  left,  in  company 
wilh  Carlos  C.  Cabszut,  for  a  Mexican  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Merri- 
field  returned  Monday  from  a  flying  trip  to  Nevada  ;  the  dinner  given 
them  previous  to  their  departure  was  composed  mostly  of  Nevada 
people.  At  the  crystal  wedding  of  E.  B.  Rail,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
Nevada  element  also  largely  predominated.  The  Misses  Elliot, 
Woods,  and  McKewen  have  been  the  guests  of  Miss  Pearson,  at  the 
Bddwin  Hotel.  A  very  elegant  dinner  was  given  in  their  private 
apartment  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs 
are  still  at  their  country  seat,  near  Calistoga,  having  been  entertaining 
J.  W.  A.  Gilmore  since  his  convalescence.  The  Floods  entertained  at 
Menlo  last  Saturday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  and  ex-Governor 
and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker,  chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Arnold,  are  guests  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  at  Idlewild,  Tahoe.  Among 
the  other  guests  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
lord,  Rev.  C.  M.  Davis,  Doctor  Doyle,  and  Miss  Kitlie  Waters.  Con- 
sul and  Madame  De  Mean  have  returned  from  Tahoe  to  the  Palace. 
Senator  Miller,  wife,  and  daughter  returned  Wednesday  to  their  Napa 
residence  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  English  and  sister  (Miss  Lizzie  Hawkins) 
have  recendy  been  their  guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Smith  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip,  and  are  at  the  Palace  ;  they  will  receive 
Mondays.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  victorious 
Knights,  having  left  Tuesday  for  the  Blue  Grass  region.  Thursday, 
Judge  Alfred  Rix  arrived  from  the  East ;  also  ex- Congressman  H.  F. 
Page  is  one  of  the  most  recent  arrivals  from  Washington.  General 
John  McComb  is  at  present  being  entertained  in  the  city  by  the  numer- 
ous recipients  of  his  hospitality  at  Folsom.  The  Redington  house, 
corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  California  Street,  will  be  lor  the  win- 
ter occupied  by  President  de  Soto  and  family.  As  the  guests  of  Henry 
Villard,  ex-Governor  George  Perkins,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and 
N.  Rideout  left  on  the  Oregon  steamer  Sunday,  to  assist  at  the  "last 
spike  "  ceremonies.  Ex-Governor  Romualdo  Pacheco  returned  from 
Mexico  on  Friday,  josiah  Stanlord's  recent  arrival  from  the  East  was 
supplemented  by  a  visit  to  San  Jos6  in  company  with  his  daughter. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Morrison  will  spend  the  next  two  weeks  at  the  Gey- 
sers. Thursday  last  Hon.  C.  N.  Felton,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beale, 
went  down  to  inspect  the  oil  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Newhall ;  Los 
Angeles  will  be  included  in  the  trip.  Miss  Katie  has  had  for  the  past 
week  the  Misses  Annie  and  Carrie  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  as  guests. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hubbard,  also  Mrs.  Judge  Denison  and  daugh- 
ter, returned  Thursday  from  Santa  Cruz.  George  Cadwallader  is  with 
his  family  there.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Carroll  came  to  the  city  Friday  for  a 
short  stay.  General  and  Mrs.  Carr  will  conclude  their  visit  here  in 
about  three  weeks,  when  they  will  return  to  Arizona  ;  their  son,  who 
has  been  spending  his  vacation  here,  left  this  week  for  the  Exeter  Col- 
lege, New  Hampshire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  LeCount,  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Leod,  left  Wednesday  for  a  two-week's  sojourn  at  Tahoe.  Eugene  Lent 
left  Thursday  for  the  East,  proposing  to  travel  a  while  before  the  col- 
lege opening.  Willie  Barnes  leaves  this  week  for  Cambridge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckingham, 
went  down  Thursday  to  Monterey.  The  Sunday  previous  a  most  de- 
lightfully informal  musicale  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Hecht  from 
Boston,  who  assisted  vocally,  accompanied  by  Miss  Grigg  on  the  piano, 
and  on  the  violin  by  Henry  Heyman.  Mrs.  Alexander  Del  Mar  left  her 
cottage  at  the  Gilbert  House,  San  Rafael,  Wednesday,  to  resume  occu 
pancy  of  her  old  residence,  637  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  R.  H.  Pease 
and  wife  (nu  Lita  Ogden)  arrive  to-day  from  the  East.  Mr.  John  K, 
Orr  and  daughter  are  seeking  change  by  a  trip  East ;  at  present  they 
are  at  the  Westminster,  New  York.  David  Watt  and  wife,  en  route  to 
their  old  home  in  Scotland,  are  now  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan. 
Mrs.  Mackay  gave  a  dinner  in  Paris,  on  the  twenty-ninth  ot  July,  to  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests,  among  them  Ernest  Burlatout,  first 
secretary  to  United  States  Legation,  Vice-Consul  Robert  M.  Harper, 
with  members  of  her  family,  the  Comtesse  Telfener,  her  sister,  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  and  daughter,  Miss  Eva  Mackay.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sam  Wilson,  Master  Frank,  also  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fordham,  and 
George  Newhall  were  in  Brussels  the  middle  ot  the  month.  Colonel 
Sullivan,  U.  S.  A.,  was  in  London  the  twelfth,  stopping  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Hotel;  his  family  will  join  him  abroad  in  the  fall.  Mr.  Carter 
Pomeroy  is  about  to  marry  Miss  Annie  Morris,  the  young  lady  who 
acted  as  bridesmaid  to  Miss  Fish  last  winter,  in  Washington.  Mrs. 
John  Norton  Pomeroy,  the  mother,  left  Saturday  for  the  East,  to  assist 
at  the  wedding.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Henderson,  son  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Boston,  to  Miss  Agnes  Thayer  of  this  city,  will  shortly 
lake  place.  The  Misses  Henley,  ol  Sacramento,  who  have  been  spend- 
ing the  last  two  weeks  in  Santa  Cruz,  are  now  visiting  friends  in  San 
Francisco,  His  Excellency  M.  de  Bille,  Danish  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton, and  lady,  are  stopping  at  the  Palace,  The  Danish  flag,  which,  by 
several  newspapers,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Belgian  colors,  is  float- 
ing from  the  highest  flagstaff  of  the  hotel.  M.  de  Bille  was  formerly 
editor-in-chief  of  the  leading  paper  at  Copenhagen. 


DRY    GOODS. 


Their  Influence  upon  American  Life. 


Miss  Nellie  Hopps  is  busily  preparing  for  the  sale  of  her  pictures, 
which  will  take  place  on  the  27th  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation. The  work  is  to  a  great  extent  of  the  decorative  order,  com- 
prising numerous  screens  and  panels.  Some  of  the  screens  are  very 
handsome.  The  black  and  white  sketches  will  be  framed  in  ebony  and 
plush  for  fire-screens.  Miss  Hopps  is  an  artist  of  great  diligence,  and 
her  work  is  always  well  executed.  She  will  doubtless  experience  in  the 
coming  sale  a  realization  of  the  appreciation  in  which  she  is  held  by  the 
community. 

Jules  Ta vernier  has  nearly  completed  two  cartoons  :  one  for  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  depicting  scenes  at  the  midsummer  Jinks  ;  the  other  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Saint  John  Nepomuck,  by  General  Barnes,  on 
the  same  occasion.  The  club  cartoon  consists  of  lour  or  five  small 
views  representing  the  arrival  of  the  Bohemians,  the  unveiling  of  the 
statue,  the  "Cremation  of  Care,"  etc.  The  other  cartoon  (which  has 
been  purchased  by  General  Barnes)  shows  the  white  statue  of  the  "Si- 
lent Saint  "  rising  ghost-like  amid  the  tall  redwoods.  General  Barnes 
stands  near  the  statue,  and  in  the  background  are  groups  of  figures. 
The  smoke  from  the  fires  around  veils  the  scene  in  mysterious  gloom. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  dry  goods  play 
so  important  and  prominent  a  part  in  commercial  and  social 
life  as  the  United  States,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nowhere 
else  is  there  the  same,  or  anything  like  the  same,  amount  of 
consumption  of  dry  goods.  The  great  consumers  of  dry 
goods  are  women,  who  purchase  both  for  themselves  and 
their  children  ;  and  although  women  and  children  must 
everywhere  be  clothed,  they  are  nowhere  clothed  with  as 
much  profusion  and  variety  as  in  this  country.  In  no  coun- 
try does  so  large  a  class  of  women  follow  the  fashions,  or 
endeavor  to  follow  them,  and  probably  in  none  is  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  family  income  devoted  to  enabling  them  to 
do  so.  Not  only  is  the  dress  fund  of  a  family  larger  here 
than  elsewhere,  but  the  husband's  drafts  on  it  are  so  small 
that  the  wife  may  almost  be  said  to  have  it  to  herself.  Noth- 
ing strikes  foreigners  more  on  their  arrival  here  than  the  in- 
difference of  the  men  to  what  they  wear,  in  contrast  with  the 
care  and  outlay  expended  on  the  matter  by  their  wives  and 
daughters.  As  a  general  rule,  the  American  man's  wardrobe, 
considered  as  anything  more  than  protection  from  the 
weather,  excites  the  surprise  and  sometimes  the  compassion 
of  males  from  other  countries — it  is  so  simple,  so  unpretend- 
ing, so  little  calculated  to  set  off  the  wearer's  figure  or  face, 
and  so  free  from  all  sign  of  pronounced  personal  taste  in  the 
matter  of  color  or  design.  "  Style,"  in  fact,  is  unknown  in 
the  American  man's  clothes.  We  have  no  national  dandy. 
Anything  approaching  to  him  is  an  imitation  of  the  foreigner. 
In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  dress 
with  any  splendor,  or  e"clat,  or  even  close  attention  to  his 
clothing,  and  remain  a  "true  American."  A  man  who  after 
his  first  youth  occupies  himself  seriously  with  the  cut  of  his 
coat,  with  his  shirts,  cravats,  or  boots,  may  be  said,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  separate  himself  from  his  countrymen.  The 
farther  West  one  goes,  of  course,  the  more  marked  this 
peculiarity  is,  and  it  is  declining  somewhat  everywhere  with 
the  growth  of  wealth  ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  in  general 
terms,  that  it  is  not  the  thing  for  a  true  American  to 
care  what  he  wears.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  if  he 
showed  that  he  cared,  it  would  injure  him  in  business,  if 
not  in  society.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  dressing  as  much  as  they  please,  or  as  much  as 
their  husbands  can  stagger  under  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  are 
expected  to  do  it,  and  find  that  the  men  enjoy  their  doing  it. 
They  are  restrained,  too,  by  none  of  the  conventions  which 
in  Europe  make  certain  styles  of  dress  suitable  for  some  ages 
or  some  stations  in  life,  and  not  for  others.  Old  George 
III.  used  to  say,  as  his  view  of  civil-service  reform,  that  every 
man  was  fit  for  any  office  he  could  get.  So,  also,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  rule  that  the  proper  thing  for  an  American 
woman  to  wear  is  whatever  she  can  procure.  That  she  has 
shown  herself  unworthy  of  this  large  liberty,  no  one  who 
looks  at  the  matter  only  from  the  aesthetic  side  will  main- 
tain. Of  course,  the  mass  of  women  dress  badly — here  as 
well  as  everywhere ;  because  good  dressing  requires,  not 
only  plenty  of  money,  but  a  cultivated  and  experienced  eye. 
But  no  other  country  furnishes  now  nearly  so  large  a  quota 
of  women  possessed  of  the  means  of  showing  what  they  can 
do  in  dress,  who  come  nearer  perfection  in  the  art  of  looking 
well.  In  fact,  the  interval  which  separates  them  in  this  field 
from  the  wealthy  women  of  European  countries,  was  happily 
described  by  Mrs.  Westgate,  in  Mr.  James's  "  International 
Episode,"  who  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  in  glancing  at  the 
English  duchess's  clothes,  "She  won't  know  how  well  I  am 
dressed."  The  effect  of  this  on  the  dry  goods  business  in 
America  is  obvious.  It  has  given  it  asocial  eminence  which 
it  does  not  possess  in  any  other  country.  Nowhere  else  is 
the  "  dry  goods  merchanl  "  so  important  a  person.  Nowhere 
do  so  many  youths  dream  of  successful  dealing  in  dry  goods 
as  the  summit  of  their  ambition.  In  fact,  we  think  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  successful  men 
have  at  some  stage  or  other  in  their  careers  been  in  dry  goods 
in  some  capacity.  In  no  other  other  country  is  the  dry  goods 
market  watched  with  so  much  interest  by  the  public  and  the 
newspapers,  and  dry  goods  sales  commented  on  so  earnestly 
as  signs  of  the  general  condition  of  trade.  Down  to  1868, 
or  thereabouts,  the  dry  goods  king  was  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican kings.  He  has  since  been  displaced  somewhat  by  the 
railroad  king,  the  mining  king,  or  the  lard  king,  but  he  is  to- 
day probably  surer  of  his  crown  than  any  of  them,  because 
his  power  rests  on  a  universal  and  growing  demand,  which 
not  only  can  never  cease,  but  can  never  greatly  slacken. — 
Nation. 


Some  months  ago  Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  asked  a  lit- 
tle girl  to  knit  her  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  as  a  birthday  gift, 
and  gave  her  twenty  lire  to  buy  the  material.  The  queen 
forgot  the  circumstance  until  her  birthday  came,  when  she 
was  reminded  of  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  pair  of  well-knit  silk 
stockings  and  the  maker's  best  wishes.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
Queen  Margherita  sent  a  pair  to  her  young  friend  as  a  return 
gift,  one  stocking  being  full  of  lire-pieces  and  the  other  of 
bon-bons.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  little  note  :  "Tell 
me,  my  dear,  which  you  liked  best  ?"  A  reply  reached  the 
palace  next  day  :  "  Dearest  Queen  :  Both  the  stockings  have 
made  me  shed  many  bitter  tears.  Papa  took  the  one  with 
the  money,  and  my  brother  the  other." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  were  believers  in  spiritualism, 
and  would  sit  hours  to  receive  communications  from  little 
Minnie  Warren  from  the  spiritland. 


Young  Hyson  married  a  blonde,  because,  he  said,  he  wanted 
to  keep  within  the  pale  of  society. 


The  daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  no  longer  treated 
as  children. 


Fifty  and  thirteen  have  just  been  married  in  Texas. 


For  a  few  seasons  past,  says  a  New  York  correspondent, 
there  has  been  a  strong  rivalry  between  some  of  the  leading 
New  York  morning  papers  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
the  first  to  reach  Saratoga  on  Sunday  mornings.  A  good 
deal  of  money  has  been  spent  by  energetic  managers  to 
meet  the  expense  of  their  enterprise.  As  a  rule,  I  believe, 
the  Herald  has  been  the  average  winner,  although  the  past 
summer,  if  I  am  not  mist  .ken,  the  World  distanced  all  com- 
petitors. This  year  the  Tribune  has  come  out  ahead  at  the 
Saratoga  end  of  the  line  for  four  or  five  successive  Sundays. 
They  pay  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  three  hundred 
dollars  each  Sunday  morning  for  a  special  fast  express, 
which  makes  wonderfully  good  time.  Then  they  hire  a  pony 
express  to  do  the  last  stage  of  the  trip,  and  altogether  the 
cost  to  the  Tribune  each  Sunday  for  being  the  first  on  sale 
at  the  great  American  Spa  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  In  all  from  six  to  seven  hundred  copies  are  sold  at 
ten  cents  per  copy,  making  the  gross  receipts,  say  seventy 
dollars,  less  the  newsboys'  commissions.  In  other  words,  it 
costs  the  Tribune  about  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  their 
Sunday  paper  delivered  in  Saratoga,  for  which  ten  cents  is 
received,  or  a  loss  of  forty  cents  on  each  paper.  Perhaps 
the  advertising  makes  up  the  difference. 


Robert  von  Schlagintweit  has  begun  to  celebrate  for  Ger- 
man readers  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  a  serial  work, 
comprising  six  or  eight  parts,  called  "  Die  Santa  F^  und 
Stidpacific-bahn  in  Nordamerika."  Cologne :  E.  H.  Mayer. 
New  York :  Westermann. 
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THE    PRINCE'S    SET. 


"  Cockaigne"   Recounts  the  London  Gossip  of  the  Day. 


The  Goodwood  race-meeting  terminated  the  London  sea- 
son this  year.  Generally  the  Eton  and  Harrow  cricket 
match  performs  that  momentous  duty,  but  the  fixture  of  that 
event  was  placed  too  early  in  July  to  permit  of  its  fulfilling  its 
customary  function  in  that  particular,  so  that  Goodwood  was 
adopted  as  the  terminal  point.  Goodwood,  be  it  known,  is 
the  last  of  the  three  great  race-meetings  which  occur  every 
year  within  reach  of  the  fashionable  throng  which  congre- 
gates in  London  from  May  to  mid-August ;  and  while  Ascot 
(the  second  of  the  group)  is  as  noted  for  its  swell  attendants 
as  it  well  can  be,  and  in  that  regard  is  of  a  more  refined  tint 
than  the  Derby,  Goodwood  is,  if  possible,  more  select  still, 
owing  to  its  great  distance  from  town  as  compared  with  the 
others,  and  the  almost  certain  necessity  that  a  house  should 
be  taken  in  the  vicinity  for  the  race  week  by  those  who  wish 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  delights  it  can  supply  them  with. 

It  is  known  as  a  "  ducal"  meeting,  from  the  fact  that  the 
race-course  is  situated  within  the  grounds  of  Goodwood  Park, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond's  famous  seat  in  Sussex,  and  is  his 
grace's  private  property.  The  park  itself  is  an  enormous 
down  covered  with  clumps,  groves,  and  avenues  of  magnifi- 
cent trees,  while  the  house  is  noted  for  its  picture-gallery, 
which  contains  a  number  of  Vandykes,  and  a  couple  of  Ca- 
nalettis,  equal  to  anything  in  the  long  gallery  at  Windsor. 
It  was  the  regular  residence  of  the  Richmond  family  until 
they  came  into  the  great  Scoich  property  of  the  dukes  of 
Gordon,  and  they  used  to  live  there  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year.  But  now,  were  it  not  for  the  races,  Goodwood 
would  be  comparatively  neglected. 

As  usual,  the  duke  and  duchess  had  a  large  party  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  staying  with  them,  including,  of  course,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  such  members  of  the 
"  set "  as  the  young  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale,  the  Hon.  Oliver  Montagu,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Craven,  and  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  who  always  manage 
to  make  things  decidedly  lively  for  their  royal  patron  when- 
ever they  get  together.  As  at  Ascot,  there  is  a  "  cup  "  day 
at  Goodwood,  which  brings  out  the  height  of  the  ton,  and  the 
-toilettes  of  the  ladies  are  a  sight  to  see  of  themselves.  The 
ubiquitous  Miss  Chamberlaine  was  present  on  this  day. 
Where  she  was  staying,  or  with  whom,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
nor  do  I  know  where  her  papa  and  mamma  were,  either. 
She  was  there  at  all  events,  as  she  seems  to  manage  to  be 
wherever  the  prince  is,  and  was  naturally  one  of  the  most 
prononcie  figures  on  the  lawn,  clad  in  a  cream-colored  cos- 
tume and  high-heeled  boots. 

Lady  Lonsdale's  dress  was  also  a  point  of  attraction  for 
the  race  glasses  from  the  coaching  enclosure,  being  black 
silk  with  violet  belt  and  vest.  Her  engagement  is  at  last 
formally  announced  to  the  Hon.  Luke  White,  a  dashing 
young  Guardsman  of  decidedly  empty  pockets.  Of  course, 
lots  of  people  think  she  ought  to  have  been  married  to  him 
long  ago,  before  she  married  Lord  Lonsdale,  for  that  matter. 
However,  Mr.  White,  although  the  heir  to  the  barony  of 
Anally,  deemed  it  wiser  to  wait  for  her  till  her  marriage  to  a 
wealthy  rival  of  failing  health  would  put  her,  as  a  widow,  in 
possession  of  a  jointure  sufficiently  large  to  support  them 
both.  Impoverished  noblemen  in  these  days  don't  give  way 
to  an  overweening  display  of  fine  feeling  on  any  occasion 
where  money  is  involved.  Mr.  White  doubtless  contents 
himself  behind  the  reflection  that  people  who  don't  know  the 
inner  history  of  the  business  from  its  inception  in  '78,  will 
think  he  is  marrying  the  famous  "  Gypsy  "  for  her  beauty. 
Certain  it  is  that  she  is  a  great  beauty,  and  might  be  any 
man's  choice  had  she  nota  farthing ;  but  why,  then,  did  he 
not  marry  her  first  hand? 

Another  marriage,  or  rather  impending  one,  which  is  caus- 
ing considerable  commotion  in  the  newer  circles  of  the  no- 
bility, is  that  of  Viscount  Garmoyle,  Earl  Cairn's  eldest  son, 
to  Miss  Fortescue,  the  actress  at  the  Savoy  Theatre.  For  a 
family  such  as  Lord  Cairn's  to  kick  up  a  fuss  about  it  is  im' 
measurably  grotesque,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  true  the 
earl  is  a  foremost  man  in  politics,  is  a  long-headed  Irish 
lawyer  of  obscure  parentage,  and  has  been  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  But  his  peerage  only  dates  back  to  1867, 
and  beside  people  whose  coronets  go  back  to  the  Conqueror 
his  odor  of  fresh  paint  and  gilding  is  too  strong  to  justify 
him  or  any  of  his  people  in  calling  the  marriage  a  mis- 
alliance. People  who  know  anything,  and  understand  and 
appreciate  the  very  trumpery  character  of  Lord  Cairn's  "  no- 
bility," don't  regard  the  engagement  with  such  horror,  by 
any  manner  of  means.  There  have  been  many  instances  of 
the  marriage  of  peers  with  actresses  already,  and  people  are 
citing  them  constantly. 

Perhaps  the  most  painful  case  in  late  years  was  that  of 
Viscount  Hinton,  who,  in  1869,  married  a  Miss  Lydia  Ann 
Shippy,  a  ballet  dancer.  But  Lord  Hinton  had  for  some 
time  previous  been  engaged  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  as  a  clown, 
performing  under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Cosman."  His  father 
is  Earl  Poulett,  whose  creation  goes  back  to  1627.  That, 
however,  had  no  more  check  upon  him  than  if  his  line  began 
yesterday.  The  earl  himself  didn't  set  his  son  a  very  credit- 
able example,  and  could  only  blame  himself,  after  all,  for  the 
introduction  of  the  blood  of  a  ballet  dancer  into  his  ancient 
lineage,  for  his  lordship  only  married  his  son's  mother  some 
four  months  before  his  son  was  born.  The  countess,  too,  was 
a  daughter  of  a  Landport  pilot,  and  altogether  the  "strain" 
is  excuse  enough  for  anything  in  the  offspring. 

There  have  been  several  baronets,  also,  who  have  done 
much  to  drag  down  their  order.  Not  long  ago  one  was  dis- 
covered as  the  clerk  of  a  pawnbroker — I  forget  his  name — 
and  another,  Sir  Gilbert  Campbell,  was  had  up,  within  a  few 
years,  before  a  London  magistrate  for  attempting  to  commit 
suicide.  A  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  comes  from  the 
decadence  of  families  and  the  inheritance  of  a  title  without 
the  proper  means  to  keep  it  up.  The  title  of  baronet,  fer  se, 
is  not  thought  near  so  much  of  in  England  as  it  is  in  Amer- 
ica. A  baronet  is  not  a  nobleman,  and  the  many  unwarrant- 
able assumptions  of  the  title  of  "sir,"  by  adventurers  and 
people  who  have  no  claim  to  it,  has  become  a  blot  upon  the 
escutcheon  of  what  might  otherwise  be  a  much-coveted  hon- 
or. As  for  knights,  they  are  as  thick  as  peas,  and  a  man 
must  indeed  be  in  sad  want  of  a  handle  to  his  name  who  will 
seek  a  designation  that  ceases  with  himself.     However,  the 


wife  of  a  knight  is  a  "  lady,"  and  one  hasn't  to  look  far  for  a 
moving  cause  among  married  men  for  a  desire  to  achieve  the 
so-called  honor  of  knighthood.  Henry  Irving  wanted  it,  of 
course,  for  the  crlat  of  the  thing  during  his  American  tour. 
"Sir  Henry  Irving"  would  have  had  a  most  drawing  effect 
on  the  posters  and  bills,  and  would  have  added  a  big  per- 
centage to  the  receipts.  He  didn't  get  it,  all  the  same,  and 
he  will  have  to  depend  alone  upon  his  merits  instead  of  pos- 
ing as  a  "  live  lord,"  for  which  he  would  doubtless  have  been 
taken  by  nine-tenths  of  his  audiences.  It  is  often  a  matter 
of  much  surprise  to  me  how  little  Americans,  as  a  general 
thing,  care  to  know  about  English  titles  beyond  the  fact  that 
a  man  has  one.  It  would  prevent  many  awkward  mistakes 
did  they  make  themselves  a  trifle  conversant  with  the  de- 
grees of  rank,  and  what  each  one  amounts  to,  and  it  would 
most  assuredly  save  them  from  the  impositions  of  spurious 
imposters. 

Now  everybody  is  at  Cowes  for  the  yachting  week.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  has  his  yacht,  the  Aline,  there,  and  the 
"  Roads  "  is  full  of  craft.  The  Brasseys  call  their  yacht  the 
Norman,  which  is  just  like  them.  There  is  deuced  little  of 
the  Norman  about  the  Brasseys  in  any  way,  yet  they  simply 
dote  on  the  sound  of  the  word.  Their  place  they  call  "  Nor- 
manhurst  Court."  For  a  man  who  used  to  break  stones  by 
the  roadside  not  so  many  years  ago,  this  is  quite  refreshing, 
and  quite  what  one  might  look  for  as  the  suggestion  of  his 
losd,  vulgar,  and  overbearing  wife.  The  misfortune  of  it  is, 
the  Brasseys  have  loads  of  money,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  that 
they  would  be  nowhere.  Like  the  Sassons,  people  will  go  to 
their  entertainments  for  what  they  can  get  there.  But  it  is 
people  like  them  who  make  one  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
a  destruction  of  the  nobility  by  the  radicals.  What  a  day  it 
would  be  for  the  snobs,  to  be  sure  !  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  has  his  yacht,  the  Namouna,  anchored  off  the  club- 
house, and  the  other  night  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  on 
board  and  had  a  good  time  till  daylight.  Albert  Edward 
generally  does  succeed  in  enjoying  himself  wherever  he  is. 
He  sometimes  gets  a  check,  however.  I  was  told  a  pretty 
good  story  about  him  the  other  day,  which  is  worth  repeat- 
ing, though  it  did  happen  some  time  ago. 

One  of  his  "  set,"  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven,  has  a  very  pretty 
wife — that  is,  he  used  to  have,  for  he  is  now  separated  from 
her.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the  last  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
a  sister  of  the  present  one.  The  Prince  had,  as  is  his  wont, 
a  marked  penchant  for  her.  One  time  she  was  staying  at 
her  brother's  house,  Wimpole  Hall,  and  it  so  happened  that 
she  found  out  that  for  a  day  or  two  she  would  be  alone  there. 
She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  nice  little  note  to  the  Prince,  in- 
forming him  of  the  fact,  and  asking  him  to  come  down.  Of 
course  he  went,  but  what  was  his  chagrin  upon  finding,  upon 
his  arrival,  not  the  fair  Lady  Mary  sola,  but  a  houseful  of 
company.  Lord  Hardwicke  had  discovered,  somehow,  the 
little  game  that  was  being  played,  so  he  quietly  asked  a  lot 
of  friends  to  come,  and  arrived  back  with  them  too  late  for 
his  sister  to  countermand  the  Prince's  coming.  Of  course 
the  Prince  could  take  no  offense  at  Lord  Hardwicke  without 
showing  up  the  whole  thing  ;  so  there  he  had  to  stay,  and 
feel  all  the  time  what  a  ridiculous  figure  he  was  cutting, 

These  Cravens  are  a  queer  lot.  Mr.  Craven  a  few  years 
ago  introduced  a  French  count  and  his  wife  into  Berkshire 
society.  All  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  called  upon 
them,  and  they  were  entertained  right  and  left.  The  count- 
ess was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  Mr.  Craven  used  to  pay 
long  visits  at  their  house,  which  was  kept  up  in  grand  style- 
Suddenly,  one  fine  day,  the  French  people  had  disappeared, 
leaving  no  end  of  unpaid  bills  to  the  local  tradesmen.  Then 
it  came  out  that  the  count  was  not  the  husband  of  the  count- 
ess, but  that  Mr.  Craven  paid  him  a  regular  sum  to  pretend 

to  be  so,  and  that Well,  the  rest  is  easily  imagined. 

And  yet  Mr.  Craven  is  still  received  into  good  society-  -the 
best,  in  fact,  for  what  higher  is  there  in  England  than  that 
of  Marlborough  House?  Cockaigne. 

London,  August  15,  1883. 


HUNTING  THE    SOAP. 


A  Tale  of  the  Morning. 


Father  Lynch,  of  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  has  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  a  miniature  religious  war  in  that  quiet  town, 
which  gives  some  promise  of  involving  the  whole  State.  The 
holy  man  began  the  trouble  by  putting  up  in  the  main  walk 
leading  from  the  street  to  the  door  of  the  Catholic  church 
a  crucifix  twelve  feet  high,  an  object  such  as  has  never  been 
seen  in  a  New  England  vi'.lage  street,  and  which  a  hundred 
years  ago  would  have  been  at  once  pulled  down.  The  Lake- 
ville Protestants  protested,  on  the  very  fair  ground  that  their 
feelings  were  outraged  ;  the  Catholics  replied  by  "boycot- 
ting "  the  Protestant  shopkeepers  ;  to  meet  this,  Senator 
Barnum,  the  local  railroad  and  factory  "king,"  is  said  to 
have  threatened  to  discharge  every  Catholic  in  his  employ  if 
the  image  was  not  removed,  and  to  deprive  Catholics  of  all 
railroad  facilities  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
convent,  which  is  to  take  place  next  month. 

If  any  other  nice,  old,  and  wealthy  widow  lady  of  the 
English  nobility  should  make  as  much  ado  over  a  dead 
Scotch  gillie,  who  had  been  a  faithful  servant,  as  Queen 
Victoria  over  John  Brown,  we  should  think  the  dear  old  body 
had  gone  queer — touched  in  the  upper  story  and  daft.  For 
the  Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India,  with  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  governing  near  a  hundred  millions  of 
people — for  the  mother  of  so  numerous  a  family,  the  occu- 
pant of  so  splendid  a  social  and  so  responsible  a  political 
position — to  merge  her  earlier  and  more  dignified  grief  into  so 
imbecile  and  absurd  a  display  of  sorrow  over  a  man  in  livery 
who  wore  a  cockade  in  his  hat,  seems  neither  queenly,  nor 
wifely,  nor  womanly.     It  seems  absurd.     In  fact,  it  is  absurd. 


The  French  have  won  a  first  vietory  in  Anam.  They  have 
captured  the  capital  city  of  Hue".  These  are  natural  and  ex- 
pected events.  It  is  the  triumph  of  a  nation  skilled  in  arms, 
with  a  fleet  of  siege  guns,  over  an  undisciplined  and  badly 
armed  and  unorganized  mob  of  barbarians.  Whether  this 
first  victory  is  to  be  a  permanent  triumph,  yet  remains  to  be 
demonstrated.  The  French  general  asks  for  more  victims  ; 
demands  five  thousand  men,  more  ships,  and  more  money. 
France  is  a  long  way  from  home.  China  has  not  yet  de- 
clared its  policy.  Russian  and  English  diplomacy  has  not 
yet  been  heard  from.  Possession  of  the  capital  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  treaty  are  not  conclusive  of  peace.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  end  is  yet  in  view. 


The  other  morning,  while  Mr.  Brown  was  washing  his 
hands,  the  cake  of  soap  slipped  out  of  his  fingers,  and,  strik- 
ing the  wall,  flew  down  behind  the  washstand. 

Mr.  Brown  immediately  got  on  all  fours,  and  laid  his  head 
on  the  floor  to  see  where  the  soap  was.  It  was  right  against 
the  wall,  and  about  as  far  from  one  side  of  the  washstand 
as  the  other. 

When  Mr.  Brown  began  to  reach  under  with  his  arm,  he 
found  he  could  not  get  half  way  to  the  soap,  because  he  was 
on  his  knees,  and  his  back  was  almost  broken,  and  a  sharp 
pain  ran  up  his  neck,  and  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  dropping 
potatoes  all  day. 

.And  then  he  lay  on  his  chest  as  though  swimming,  and 
thrust  his  arm  fiercely  under,  and  took  off  about  half  a  yard 
of  skin.  This  caused  Mr.  Brown  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and 
say  to  him;.  .If : 

"  By  gracious  !  this  is  a  test  case,  and  I  am  going  to  see 
if  a  cake  of  soap  is  going  to  beat  me,  if  I  have  to  stay  home 
from  business  all  day,  and  break  the  washstand  up  in  the 
bargain 

So  Mr.  Brown  rolled  over  on  his  back,  and  thrust  his  arm 
under  as  cautiously  as  though  there  was  a  hornet's  nest  un- 
der the  washstand.  On,  on  it  went,  and  Mr.  Brown  smiled 
a  smile  that  had  every  possible  symptom  of  victory  in  it 

By  this  time  his  throat  was  full  of  dust  off  the  carpet,  and 
frequently  he  coughed.  But  nowhi's  finger — the  very  end  of 
his  finger — touched  the  soap,  and  that  momentary  touch  vi- 
brated through  his  soul  like  a  gentle  benediction,  and  caused 
a  fresh  crop  of  smiles  to  float  as  scftly  over  his  features  as 
does  the  gentle  summer  zephyr  across  a  field  of  bearded 
wheat. 

That  touch  had  a  magic  about  it  that  thrilled  Mr.  Brown 
with  divinest  melody.  It  was  to  him,  in  short,  what  spring 
chicken  is  to  the  negro,  and  found  as  lovely  a  place  in  his 
dreams  as  does  the  razor  in  the  negro's  boot. 

Then  Mr.  Brown  turned  on  his  side  to  see  the  soap  that 
he  might  grab  it ;  but  when  he  got  on  his  side,  his  reach  was 
shortened,  and  he  couldn't  touch  the  soap.  Then  he  turned  ' 
over  on  his  back,  and  felt  the  soap  again,  and  attempted  to 
grab  it.  In  doing  this  he  only  sent  the  soap  flying  farther 
back,  and  out  of  reach. 

In  an  ecstasy  of  rage,  he  thought  he  might  get  the  soap  by 
making  a  desperate  crack  at  it  with  his  hand,  and  striking  it 
out  on  the  floor.  So  he  hauled  off  and  let  fly  as  hard  as  he 
could,  and  his  hand  missed  the  soap,  and  flew  around  like 
a  compass,  and  struck  the  stone  paper-weight  that  was  act- 
ing in  the  place  of  the  leg  that  was  gone. 

Before  he  could  count  how  many  fingers  had  been  knocked 
out  of  joint,  he  discovered  that  the  paper-weight  had  been 
driven  against  the  wall  by  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Ere  he  could  utter  the  words  that  were  on  the  end  of  his 
tongue,  the  washstand  tilted  and  upset  the  basin  of  water  on 
him  ;  and  while  the  water  was  in  his  eyes  and  ears,  the  ba- 
sin followed,  and  lay  on  his  stomach  like  a  tombstone,  and 
pretty  near  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him. 

Before  he  could  express  himself,  although  there  were  about 
four  thousand  words  inside  of  him  struggling  to  get  out,  the 
drawers  flew  out,  and  emptied  a  lot  of  tooth-powder,  and 
razors,  and  lathering-brushes  on  him.  Then  the  doors  of 
the  washstand  flew  swiftly  open,  and  raised  a  couple  of 
lumps  on  him  that  he  will  carry  about  for  several  weeks  to 
come. 

After  this  Mr.  Brown  turned  over  on  his  chest,  and  almost 
inhaled  a  lathering-brush,  he  was  breathing  so  hard.  He 
saw  the  soap  distinctly.  The  soap  saw  him,  too.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a  cat  looks  upon  the  mouse  that  is  out  of  her 
reach. 

And  Mr.  Brown  grinned  fiendishly  at  the  soap,  and  said  : 

"  Just  come  out  two  inches  from  the  wall,  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  grab  you.  I  dare  you  to  come  out  even  an  inch, 
you  mean,  miserable,  five-cent  cake  of  soap.  So  you'll  take 
a  dare,  will  you  ?  If  I  were  only  half  your  size  I  wouldn't 
take  a  dare  ;  I  would  face  the  music.  You  are  a  spiritless, 
plebeian  cake  of  soap — you  are  only  fit  to  wash  a  dog  with. 
I  believe  you  are  only  an  imitation  of  what  you  claim  to  be, 
you " 

Here  Mrs.  Brown  suddenly  opened  the  door  against  Mr. 
Brown's  head,  and  said  : 

"  Why  in  the  world  don't  you  come  down  ?  The  break- 
fast is  getting  cold." 

" ??  1 !  ???   !  ! !  ! !"  replied 

Mr.  Brown,  as  he  sat  up  and  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair, 
to  get  out  the  razors  and  lathering-brushes. 

"  What's  the  matter,  anyhow  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  I  want  to  get  that  cake  of  soap  out  from  under  the  wash- 
stand." 

"Well,  why  don't  you?"  inquired  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Because  I  can't,"  replied  Mr.  Brown.  "  I  can  not  reach 
it ;  I  can  not  get  there." 

Then  Mrs.  Brown  said  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  me  get  it?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Brown,  with  a  grin  of  contempt. 

"All  right,"  said  the  wife,  who  thereupon  simply  lifted  the 
washstand  out  from  the  wall,  picked  up  the  soap,  tossed  it  to 
her  husband,  and  said  : 

"  Men  would  never  be  able  to  get  along  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  their  wives.  Anybody  would  think  from  the  noise  you 
just  made  that  you  were  trying  to  reach  under  the  bureau  to 
get  a  collar-button  out  of  a  distant  crack  with  your  finger- 
nail." 

And  before  Mr.  Brown  could  reply,  Mrs.  Brown  had  fled 
swiftly  down  stairs,  and,  as  Mr.  Brown  scraped  the  dust  off 
the  soap  with  a  tortoise-shell  paper-knife,  he  felt  very  mean 
and  humble  to  think  that  he  had  not  thought  of  lifting  the 
washstand  out  as  his  wife  did. 

And  in  his  rage  he  banged  the  soap  down  on  the  floor  like 
a  base-ball,  and  then  put  his  heel  on  it  to  crush  it.    But  it 
would  not  be  crushed.    It  simply  flew  from  under  Mr.  Brown' 
heel,  and  landed  him  on  the  floor  so  hard  that  some  of  the 
fillings  were  knocked  out  of  his  teeth. 

And  at  the  breakfast  table  he  had  not  a  word  to 
felt  the  keenest  humiliation,  and  secretly  wat 
and  longed  for  the  hour  for  his  departure-  tc 
rive. — Puck. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Saratoga  is  at  present  a  city  of  diamonds.  Never  before 
have  so  many  of  these  gems  been  displayed  here.  In  the 
glare  and  glitter  of  diamonds  that  bedeck  the  fingers,  wrists, 
and  ears  of  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Crcesus,  you  at  last 
stare  about  for  the  relief  of  a  hand  that  does  not  suggest  the 
display  in  the  window  of  a  jeweler's  shop.  Such  a  variation 
is  to  be  found  now  and  then,  and  the  effect  is  really  refresh- 
ing. The  tapering  white  hand  of  one  ravishing  beauty  was  un- 
adorned of  gems.  But  such  instances  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  hands,  as  a  rule,  are  plethoric  in  diamonds.  Like 
the  hotels,  the  fingers  are  crowded  until  accommodations  for 
more  rings  are  lacking.  They  overflow  even  to  the  fore- 
fingers, usually  sacred  to  the  one  little  treasure  of  a  yellow 
diamond  pertaining  to  the  pensive  shopgirl  or  the  bucolic 
belle.  It  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  that  the  largest 
diamonds  are  invariably  worn  in  the  ears  of  the  oldest 
dowagers.  A  pair  of  solitaires  with  the  superficies  of  a  nickel 
five-cent  piece  glitter  and  blaze  up  and  down  the  garden 
piazzas  of  the  hotel  in  close  proximity  to  the  frizzy  wig  of 
youthful  hue,  the  delicately  rouged  cheeks  and  the  penciled 
eyebrows  of  the  most  mature  woman  in  the  house.  Beyond 
a  certain  size,  a  diamond  loses  all  air  of  refinement,  becomes 
ineffably  vulgar,  and  seems  to  impart  an  air  of  vulgarity  to 
its  wearer.  These  gems  may  be  seen  in  their  greatest  pro- 
fusion during  the  morning  concert,  where  they  flash  with  an 
almost  aggressive  splendor.  Those  who  profess  to  know  in- 
sist that  heads  are  nodded  and  hands  keep  time  to  Lothian's 
music  simply  to  give  life  and  effect  to  the  diamonds. 


Girl  graduates  in  England  wear  gowns  precisely  like  those 
worn  by  university  men,  and  made  by  the  same  tailor. 

The  belle  of  the  bathers  at  Atlantic  Highlands  has  a  hor- 
ror of  bath-houses,  but  is  passionately  fond  of  the  water. 
She  tripped  down  to  the  bluff  the  other  morning  in  a  pretty, 
tight-fitting  blue  flannel  suit.  Her  bodice  was  laced  with 
white  tape,  ending  at  white  frogs  like  a  chasseur's  jacket. 
Her  skirt  was  plain.  Her  jet-black  hair  was  short,  and  hung 
in  ringlets  over  her  brow  and  below  her  neck.  She  shouted 
to  some  bathers:  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a  jifly,"  shot  into  a 
bath-house,  and  almost  instantly  tripped  out  again,  looking 
like  another  person.  She  had  simply  discarded  her  cuffs, 
collar,  skirt  and  slipp;rs,  and  now  appeared  in  bloomer  dress, 
with  a  skirt  to  her  knees,  blue  trousers  an  inch  beyond  the 
skirt,  and  her  ebon  ringlets  hid  beneath  an  oiled  silk  cap. 
Her  merry  laughter  arose  above  the  shouts  of  the  other 
bathers  for  half  an  hour  after  she  plunged  from  the  end  of 
the  wharf.  After  that  she  came  and  sat  among  the  specta- 
tors on  the  bluff  in  the  sunshine.  She  took  her  cap  off  and 
twirled  it  with  one  finger.  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,"  she  said 
to  an  acquaintance  :  "  this  rig  is  my  own  invention.  It  cost 
me  only  thirteen  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  for  the  mak- 
ing and  the  goods.  I  can  get  you  one  made  for  the  same 
money.  You  see  this  waist  is  separate,  and  the  trousers  and 
underskirt  are  made  together.  I've  got  nothing  else  on  but 
my  stockings.  In  half  an  hour  I'll  be  dry  enough  to  walk 
home.  Then  I'll  put  on  my  regular  skirt,  my  celluloid  collar 
and  caffs,  and  my  slippers.  You  can't  get  a  cold,  or  even  a 
chill,  in  salt  water.  On  my  way  home  I  can  stop  and  do  a 
little  shopping,  or  even  have  a  mild  flirtation.  Nobody  can 
teil  I've  b^en  in  bathing,  and  uobody  would  dream  I'm  as 
we'  as  a  dish  rag." 

The  ha-s  worn  by  the  French  ladies  at  the  Dieppe  Casino 
are  universdlly  those'  called  Henri  II.  They  ate  generally 
decorated  with  a  confused  mass  of  pink,  salmon,  orange,  and 
brown  ostrich  tips  or  wings,  forming  a  daring  combination  of 
colors  that  no  one  but  a  Frenchwoman  could  wear. 


A  lady  writes  :  "  Now  is  the  moment  of  triumph  for  fans. 
Ladies  try  to  eclipse  each  other  in  the  use  of  this  elegant  ar- 
ticle, and  at  such  places  as  Aix,  Royat,  Trouville,  and 
Dieppe  the  fan  is  as  much  in  requisition  out  of  doors  as  is  the 
gay,  gorgeous,  or  fantastic  sunshade.  Feathered,  jeweled,  or 
painted  fans  are  to  be  seen  in  array  against  each  other,  and 
present  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  connoisseur.  Old  and 
new  styles  of  workmanship  are  displayed  upon  tortoise-shell, 
ebony,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  gold,  vellum,  and  silk.  In  this 
direction  there  is  a  rage  for  tortoise-shell  and  gold.  But  per- 
haps the  most  fashionable  fan  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
'  Hibou,'  lately  introduced  by  a  certain  archduchess.  It  is 
composed  entirely  of  owls'  feathers,  and,  when  closed,  pre- 
sents to  view  a  large  eye  of  rubies,  which  opens  and  shuts. 
The  album  fan,  too,  is  in  favor.  Its  leaves  are  of  light  wood, 
each  one  intended  to  bear  a  signature,  and  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  of  celebrities  sometimes  prove  themselves 
troublesome  in  order  that  their  fans  may  present  the  proper 
number  of  autographs.  Many  of  the  fans  bear  gallant  de- 
vices, inviting  gentlemen  to  woo  and  win  ;  and  for  suitable 
mottoes  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  Provencal  poets. 
Among  the  fans  that  have  lately  been  fluttering  and  waving 
triumphantly  at  Aixles-Bains,  I  will  mention  two  or  three. 
One  was  of  white  feathers,  mounted  in  ebony  and  gold,  and 
with  the  motto  inscribed  in  pearls,  '  Nothing  more  is  mine.' 
Another,  of  peacocks'  plumes  and  mother-of-pearl,  said, 
'  Love  will  come  of  himself.'  And  another,  made  of  pink 
feathers  of  the  flamingo,  gave  advice  to  tardy  lovers  in  the 
words,  '  Walk  not,  climb  not,  but  fly.'  " 


Ladies  "  doing  "  the  European  resorts  are  seen  with  the 
Mother  Hubbard  cane,  which  they  hold  before  them,  leaning 
on  it  with  both  hands.  These  canes  are  often  seen  in  Lon- 
don parks  during  the  season,  carried  by  elderly  and  young 
ladies,  large  bows  of  ribbon  being  tied  near  the  top  of  the 
cane  the  same  color  as  the  dress. 


in  the  muddy  waters  of  speculation  and  finance.  To  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  fashion  is  the  first  article  in  the  social  creed 
of  every  Bourse  baron  and  child  of  Israel.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  in  great  force  at  Trouville  and  Deauville, 
and  if  the  fashion  were  to  set  toward  the  Congo,  they  would 
find  the  banks  of  that  river  a  delightful  place  of  summer  res- 
idence, and  the  papers  would  soon  be  filled  with  prospectuses 
of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  Railway  and  the  Brazzaville 
Tramways.  

At  last  the  forthcoming  marriage  of  Gladys,  Countess 
Lonsdale,  with  Mr.  Luke  White,  son  of  Lord  Annaly,  a 
young  man  of  six  and  twenty,  in  the  Scots  Guards,  is  author' 
itatively  announced.  Rumor  has  mated  this  pair  at  least  a 
dozen  times,  and  rumor  has  been,  over  and  over  again,  given 
the  lie  and  smitten  on  both  cheeks.  But  although  rumor 
was  premature,  she  was  right  in  the  main.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  the  beautiful  Countess  Gladys  would  become 
Duchess  of  Portland,  but  it  seems  that  the  young  duke  is  in 
no  great  hurry  to  clip  his  ducal  wings.  It  is  not  insufficiency 
of  income  which  keeps  him  single,  for  he  has,  at  least,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum — a  nice  thing 
for  a  single  or  married  man.  The  Duke  of  Portland  has  a 
few  race-horses  at  Matthew  Dawson's,  at  Haymarket,  but 
although  a  lot  of  money  was  "  put  down  "  and  "  left  there  " 
over  Atalanta,  for  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood,  very  lit- 
tle of  it  belonged  to  the  ducal  owner  of  the  animal. 


Lord  and  Lady  Roseberry  are  going  around  the  world,  and 
going  around  it  against  the  sun.  In  the  ballad  of  "  King 
John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury,"  in  which  the  abbot's 
shepherd  takes  the  place  of  his  chief  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  jocular  tyrant's  awkward  questions,  the  king 
asks  in  what  space  of  time  he  may  "  ride  the  whole  world 
about."  The  shepherd — there  are  no  such  shepherds  in 
these  days — replies  that  if  he  will  "  rise  with  the  sun  and  ride 
with  the  same,"  he  will  get  around  the  world  in  the  space  of 
a  day.  A  great  deal  of  margin  must  be  allowed  to  mediaeval 
wit ;  but  this  is  a  very  poor  "  shot "  indeed.  Lord  and  Lady 
Roseberry  will  visit  by  turns  India,  China,  Australia,  and 
Japan,  and  will  fetch  San  Francisco  in  time  to  cross  the 
American  continent  and  enjoy  a  pleasant  time  in  the  eastern 
United  States  in  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  season. 


At  Lady  Holland's  garden  party,  recently  given  in  London, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  wore  a  very  delicate  dove-colored 
raised  velvet  visite,  bordered  with  wide  soft  lace  of  the  same 
shade,  over  a  magnificent  dress  of  the  palest  old-gold  antique 
satin,  draped  with  tulle  to  match,  and  a  rich  and  graceful 
arrangement  of  scalloped  satin  embroidery  passing  obliquely 
from  the  left  panier  to  the  right  edge  of  the  train.  Round 
the  bottom  of  the  jupe  were  (our  narrow  flounces.  In  her 
hair,  which  was  dressed  in  small  close  curls,  was  a  circlet  of 
diamond  stars,  her  other  ornaments  were  of  the  same  gems, 
and  she  carried  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  white  exotics.  Her 
three  daughters  wore  olive-green  cashmere,  relieved  with 
pale  blue.  Mrs.  Ronalds  wore  gray  with  black  lace.  Mrs. 
Hicks-Lord,  black  satin  covered  with  black  lace,  bonnet  and 
feathers  to  match.  Miss  Eleanor  Winslow,  pink  flowered 
brocade  over  white  lace  and  muslin,  and  large  cream-colored 
bonnet  with  bunch  of  pink  flowers  on  one  side. 


Paris  society  scarcely  includes  a  single  Parisian.     It  is 

composed  of  wealthy  French  families  with  large  territorial 

possessions,  who  have  their  town-houses  in  Paris  as   the 

English  landed  gentry  have  their  town-houses  in  London, 

and  that  wealthy  cosmopolitan  society,  which  is  made  up  of 

<n<,    Poles,  Spaniards,  a  few  English   families,  and  a 

many  Americans.     Then  there  is  the  class  that  is  nei- 

=r  in  society  nor  out  of  it ;  and  the  rich  boursiers  (always 

-  - :  1  until  the  final  settling  day),  and  all  manner  of  dabblers 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  writing  of 
feminine  bathers  at  a  Normandy  sea-coast  resort,  says  : 
"  Their  mornings  are  spent  in  bed  or  in  retirement.  After 
three  o'clock  they  begin  to  come  forth.  One  by  one,  at- 
tended by  their  maids,  with  possibly  a  child  or  two,  they 
form  in  a  procession  of  daintily  attired  women,  and  descend 
the  stony  road  to  the  beach.  It  is  very  rough,  but  they  pick 
their  way  as  tenderly  as  possible  in  their  high-heeled  slip- 
pers and  low  boots  to  the  Casino.  When  they  finally  reach 
the  platform  they  adjust  their  plumage  like  birds.  And  a 
very  superior  sort  of  plumage  it  is— red  and  yellow,  pink  and 
green,  the  most  effective  combinations,  the  most  striking 
contrasts.  Each  costume  is  crowned  with  a  different  head 
covering,  the  diaphanous  structures  pointing  heavenward, 
and  frills  of  delicate  lace  half  veiling  the  face  ;  and  there  are 
straight,  high  hats  with  vari-colored  wings  spread,  and 
enough  of  them  for  Ascension  Day.  The  decoration  of  the 
body  is  nothing  to  the  decoration  of  the  face.  The  most 
perfect  of  gants  de  Suede  complete  their  toilettes,  and  these 
are  removed  only  to  make  pretense  over  their  embroidery. 
The  real  occupation  is  taking  in  all  these  details  of  dress. 
They  do  not  bathe,  or  if  by  chance  one  does  bathe,  it  be- 
comes a  spectacle.  She  is  attended  by  her  husband's  valet 
and  her  maid.  They  run  hither  and  thither;  the  whole  pop- 
ulation is  on  the  qui  vive.  She  is  coming  !  No,  not  yet ! 
There  she  is  !  No,  a  false  alarm.  The  railing  is  lined  with 
sight-seers,  and  their  necks  are  weary  with  anxious  turning. 
Finally  she  appears,  wrapped  in  her  peignoir.  A  thrill  of 
pleasure  runs  along  the  line.  The  baigneur  conducts  her 
gently  into  the  water,  and  holds  her  up  while  she  splashes 
for  a  time  in  the  surf,  and  as  tenderly  restores  her  again  to 
the  valet  and  maid,  who  take  her  to  her  cabin.  The  event 
is  over,  and  everybody  feels  that  the  day  has  been  marked 
with  an  unusual  excitement.  When  her  husband  bathes,  he 
is  attended  by  as  much  circumstance,  although  it  is  a  daily 
occurrence.  He  comes  down  in  his  white  flannel  clothes, 
under  which  is  seen  his  red  and  blue  Jersey.  His  valet  fol- 
lows with  a  small  pair  of  wooden  stairs.  Several  men  are 
required  to  beach  a  boat.  Into  this  he  gets,  wrapped  in  his 
peignoir,  the  valet  also  in  costume.  They  are  rowed  out  in 
front  of  the  bathing-ground.  The  valet  fastens  the  steps  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  from  these  they  take  headers, 
everything  at  the  Casino  meanwhile  being  suspended  to 
watch  their  movements.  No  matter  what  is  to  be  done,  an 
audience  is  necessary,  and  without  it  I  suspect  nothing  would 
be  doing.  In  matters  of  dress  the  men  are  at  their  usual 
disadvantage.  But  I  have  seen  on  them  the  most  immacu- 
late lemon  kid  gloves  at  the  Casino  before  the  second  break- 
fast, which  is  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock.  When  they  are  not 
thus  attired  they  are  as  piominenl  by  the  disorder  of  their 
dress.  Among  these  fine  folk  will  stride  a  few  French  artists 
in  shabby  short  coats,  polka-dotted  ties  taking  the  place  of 
collars,  wide  blue  trousers  with  buttoned  leggings  above  their 
shoes,  and  looking  generally  much  like  bandits.  But  this, 
too,  is  only  part  of  the  spectacle.  If  there  was  no  one  to  see 
they  would  doubtless  be  very  decent  looking  young  fellows." 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


Nos.  7  and  8  of  Vol.  III.,  of  the  "  Monthly  Reference  Lists,"  has 
just  been  issued.  It  is  prepared  by  W.  E.  Foster,  of  the  Providence 
Public  Library.  The  present  numbers  deal  with  "  Editions  of  Shake- 
speare" and  "Early  Social  Life  in  New  England."  Published  by  F. 
Leypoldt,  31  and  32  Park  Row,  New  York ;  price,  10  cents  per  copy. 

Macmillan  s  Magazine  for  August  opens  with  the  continuation  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  " The  Wizard's  Son, "  and  comprises  "The  Pulse  of 
English  Art  in  1883,"  "Irish  Local  Government,"  "Ranch  Life  in 
the  Far  West,"  "  Two  Turkish  Islands  To-day,"  and  "  Some  Recent 
Theatrical  Criticisms."     Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"A  Misguidit  Lassie,"  by  Percy  Ross,  is  the  charming  story  of  a 
bright,  coquettish  girl  who  flirts  with  every  man  she  meats,  until  finally 
the  right  one  comes  along  and  captures  her.  The  story  is  above  the 
average  English  novel,  and  is  bright  and  sparkling  throughout.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street;  price,  $1. 

The  latest  number  or  the  "Topics  of  the  Times  "  series  is  "  Historical 
Studies,"  edited  by  Titus  Munson  Coan.  The  following  are  essays  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  :  "Village  Life  in  Norfolk  Six  Hundred  Years 
Ago,"  "Siena,"  "A  Few  Words  about  the  Eighteenth  Century" 
"France  and  England  in  1793,"  and  "General  Chanzy."  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  ac 
cents  per  number. 

Announcements  :  Madame  Henry  Greville's  new  novel  just  pub- 
lished by  Plon,  is  entitled  "  Angela" In  the  new  Plutarch  series 

will  be  shortly  published  "A  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,"  by  Sarah  Tyt- 

ler. Madame  Carla  Serena,  the  explorer  and  writer,  has  been  made 

an  honorary  corresponding  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Mar- 
seilles.    She  is  the  first  woman  ever  thus  distinguished. Miss  Julia 

Constance  Fletcher,  the  author  of  "  Kismet  "  and  "  Mirage,"  is  in  Lon- 
don, and  just  finishing  a  new  novel,  which  will  be  brought  out  by  Mac- 
millan and  by  Roberts  Brothers,  simultaneously. Queen  Victoria 

has  asked  Tennyson  to  write  a  poem  on  John  Brown,  her  deceased  ser- 
vant, and  Sir  William  Leighton  to  paint  his  portrait. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September  contains,  among  other 
articles,  "The  Germ-Theory  of  Disease,"  by  Professor  H.  Gradle,  M. 
D.  ;  "  The  Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  by  W.  Mattieii  Williams  ;  "Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Stations,"  by  H.  P.  Armsby  ;  "  The  Remedies  of 
Nature -Asthma,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  ;  "  Fire-proof  Building 
Construction,"  illustrated,  by  W.  E.  Ward;  "Ways  of  Preserving 
Food,"  by  Doctor  Herman  Kratzer  ;  "  Insanity,"  by  One  who  has  been 
Insane;  "The  Little  Missouri  Bad  Lands,  II.,"  by  Professor  T.  H. 
McBride;  "  Faculas  and  Sun-Spots, "  by  Henry  A.  Smith  ;  "Mosqui- 
toes and  Malaria,"  by  A.  F.  A.  King,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Growth  of  Hygi- 
enic Science,"  by  Professor  de  Chaumont,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  ;  "Our 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws,"  by  E.  T.Merrick;  "Woodland  and 
Water-course,"  by  Horace  Lunt ;  "How  the  Earth  was  Peopled,  I.," 
by  M.  G.  De  Saporta  ;  "  Primitive  Map-Making,"  by  George  M.  Frau- 
enstein  ;  and  "The  Granule  of  Starch,"  by  An  Analyst. 

Most  persons  who  have  been  to  Venice  know  the  Armenian  convent 
on  the  island  of  San  Lazzaro,  and  every  one  who  knows  it  has  been 
charmed  with  it,  and  with  the  courteous  welcome  of  the  Mechitharist 
monks  who  live  there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  the  place  itself,  and  the 
yet  greater  beauty  of  its  situation,  it  has  some  importance  for  serious 
people  as  a  seat  of  Armenian  culture  ;  while  many  find  it  all  the  more 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  Byron  once  lived  there.  Byron's  room, 
the  Armenian  Bible  which  he  used  to  read,  and  a  picture  of  Newstead 
Abbey,  are  always  shown  to  travelers.  Another  possession  which  the 
monks  prize  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  with  an  autograph  in- 
scription by  Ruskin,  "hoping  that  he  may  sometimes  be  remembered 
by  the  good  brothers."  The  convent,  with  its  "mellow  brickwork  on 
an  isle  of  bowers,"  has  been  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
museum  and  library  are  untouched,  but  nearly  all  the  rooms  lived  in  by 
the  fathers  and  scholars  are  burned  down.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
unworldliness  of  the  community  that  they  were  not  insured. 


September  Magazines  :  The  Modern  Age  for  September  comprises 
"  Hard  Luck,"  by  Gaston  Bergeret ;  "  What  happened  to  Holy  Saint 
Pancras  of  Evolo,"  by  A.  Schneegans,  and  the  concluding  chapters  of 
"  The  Californians  "  ;  James  Anthony  Froude's  article  on  "Luther"; 
two  poems,  one  by  Austin  Dobson,  the  other  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne  ;  and  "  To  New  York  with  the  Mails."     The  Modern  Age 

Publishing  Company,  New  York  city  ;  price,  $1.60  per  annum. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  September  contains  the  usual  number  of  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  well  written  articles.  Among  the  principal  papers 
are:  "  Val  Prinsep,  Painter  and  Dramatist":  "  A  Bristol  Figure, "  by 
Cosmo  Monkhouse  ;  "  Later  Gothic  Glass  in  England  "  ;  "A  Painter's 
Friendship,"  by  Julia  Cartwright ;  and  "  Raphael  at  Urbino,"  by  Mary 
Robinson.  Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  subscription,  per 
year,  $3.50 ;  single  numbers,  35  cents. Wide  Awake  for  Septem- 
ber contains  a  new  serial  story  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  "  Buttered 
Crusts."  Among  other  articles  are  "  Cookery  for  Beginners,"  by  Ma- 
rion Harland,  "Short  Stories  from  the  Dictionary,"  by  Arthur  Gilman, 
and  "Days  and  Nights  in  the  Tropics,"  by  Doctor  Felix  Oswald. 


General  Cesnola  is  pushing  forward  his  large  three-volume  work  on 
the  Cyprus  collection  which  Osgood  &  Co.  are  to  publish,  illustrated 
with  elaborate  plates,  plain  and  in  colors.  The  attacks  made  on  this 
collection  last  year  retarded  subscriptions,  but  they  .have  since  been  re- 
ceived more  rapidly,  and  the  list  is  now  nearly  full.  People  who  once 
thought  the  collection  might  have  been  overvalued,  are  reassured  by  the 
recent  growl  of  the  London  Saturday  Review,  which  said :  "  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  government,  before  annexing  Cyprus,  left  the  Cypriote 
collection  of  General  Cesnola  to  be  sold  to  America  for  a  song.  The 
Americans  are  now  depreciating  the  value  of  their  purchase  ;  we  wish 
they  would  sell  it  back  at  cost  price.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  but  one 
single  gem,  an  emerald,  engraved  with  the  story  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
seemed  to  us  as  desirable  as  even  the  Ashburnham  manuscript  deco- 
rated by  the  pencil  of  Perngino  and  his  great  contemporaries.  How- 
ever, it  is  idle  to  make  these  comparisons  wilh  accuracy,  because  the 
country  has  lost  the  treasures  which  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to 
compare — the  finest  works  of  the  generation  before  the  great  Phidias 
and  of  the  generation  before  Raffaelle.  They  are  most  probably  going 
into  the  possession  of  people  who  do  not  yet  seem  quite  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  measure  of  their  own  good  fortune." 


Miscellany  :  The  demand  for  the  August  number  of  The  Century 
Magazine  containing  the  opening  chapters  of  the  new  novel,  "The 
Bread- Winners, "  has  been  so  large  that  that  number  is  now  out  of 

print. The  Parisian  journalistic  world  was  lately  excited  over  the 

assertion  that  the  death-warrant  of  the  ConsTitutionnel,  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  fossils  of  the  press,  was  signed.  But,  instead,  the  Constitutional 
is  to  be  subjected  to  a  tonic  treatment.  The  physicians  in  charge  have 
resolved  upon  a  transfusion  of  blood.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  fiery 
Bonapartist  editor  of  the  Pays,  was  picked  out  as  having  a  temperament 
vigorous  enough  for  both.  The  old  organ  of  the  bourgeoisie  publishes 
every  morning  the  principal  leaders  that  appeared  the  preceding  even- 
ing in  the  Pays,  and  the  latter  receives  in  exchange  the  scientific  articles 
of  Cacheval-CIarigny,  while  both  papers  pay  for  the  news  and  clerical 

work  out  of  a  common  purse. The  Allan  House,  the  Richmond 

home  of  the  poet  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  been  purchased  for  transforma- 
tion into  a  hotel,  to  be  kept  by  a  woman  at  one  time  a  leader  of  fashion 
in  that  city.  The  dust  of  years  has  lodged  upon  everything  in  the  room 
in  which  Poe  wrote  "The  Raven."  Cobwebs  depend  from  the  ceiling 
and  cling  to  the  walls  in  picturesque  festoons.  It  is  an  octagon-shaped 
apartment,  with  windows  on  either  side  of  the  fireplace,  seeming  to 
open  into  smaller  rooms.  But  there  are  mirror  panes  in  the  window 
sash,  instead  of  transparent  glass.  The  room  is  spacious  and  papered 
in  florid  style. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK   TOWN    TALK. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Budget 


John  Stetson  will  next  year  have  the  best  stock  company 
in  America.  The  ease  with  which  the  illiterate  proprietor 
of  The  Police  News  has  got  the  better  of  the  astute  Wallack, 
and  the  combined  brains  of  the  managers  interested  in  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  shows  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
value  of  a  man  who  can  correctly  gauge  public  taste.  Stet- 
son has  never  spared  expense  in  any  of  his  undertakings. 
He  made  money  in  Booth's  Theatre,  last  year,  which  had 
been  a  failure  for  many  seasons,  and  with  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
also  a  Jonah  in  theatrical  matters  in  New  York.  Next  year 
he  will  make  the  Fifth  Avenue  the  foremost  stock  theatre  of 
the  country.  Stetson's  ideas  are  practical.  He  believes 
there  is  a  great  number  of  theatre-goers  who  enjoy  good  act- 
ing, and  that,  while  the  worshipers  of  melodrama,  the  bal- 
let, and  spectacular  pieces  form  a  respectable  contingent,  the 
vast  majority  of  theatre-goers  worship  the  art  of  acting  for 
its  own  sake;  so  when  De  Belleville — who,  despite  his  scan- 
dalous conduct  toward  his  several  wives,  is  still  an  excellent 
actor — was  discharged  from  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  he 
was  snapped  up  at  once  by  John  Stetson.  People  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  take  a  man  of  De 
Belleville's  calibre  into  one  of  his  companies,  and  Stetson's 
terse  rejoinder  invariably  was  : 
"  No ;  it  is  a  good  thing,  'cause  he  can  act." 
So  when  Herbert  Kelsey  became  dissatisfied  at  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  treated  at  Wallack's,  Stetson  offered 
him  a  large  salary,  and  secured  his  services  for  several  years. 
Agnes  Booth's  memorable  row  with  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  had  scarcely  been  concluded  when  she  received  a 
long  telegram  from  John  Stetson.  Stetson  followed  the  tel- 
egram as  fast  as  steel  could  carry  him,  and  the  result  was 
that  Agnes  Booth,  certainly  the  best  of  our  American  act- 
resses in  many  roles,  was  snapped  up  by  the  proprietor  of 
The  Police  News.  In  the  same  way  Stetson  secured  George 
A.  Griffiths,  who  is  one  of  the  best  old  men — after  Gilbert — 
in  the  profession. 

A  few  days  ago  the  information  was  cabled  over  to  the 
New  York  papers  that  Miss  Florence  Gerard,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Terry,  is  the  most  popular  of  London  act- 
resses, had  been  secured  by  Mr.  Stetson,  and  the  following 
day  came  the  announcement  of  the  engagement  of  Charles 
Coghlan.  Nobody  need  be  told  of  the  standing  of  Mr. 
Coghlan  as  an  actor.  He  unquestionably  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  profession.  For  years  the  New  York  managers  have 
been  trying  to  get  Coghlan  to  return  to  America.  They  of- 
fered him  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars  a  week,  but  he  has 
persistently  refused.  Stetson  got  him  by  offering  him  a  cer- 
tainty of  eight  hundred  dollars  a  week  and  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre.  He  also  promised  to  make  him  man- 
ager if  the  company  proved  a  success.  Coghlan,  Miss  Ger- 
ard, and  Agnes  Booth,  have  all  been  stars.  How  they  will 
work  together  is  a  question ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  make  the  most  brilliant  theatrical  company  in  New  Vork 
next  year. 

The  fever  has  struck  Mrs.  M.  B.  Curtis,  the  wife  of  the 
now  famous  "  Sam'l  of  Posen."  She  is  to  play  Camille  this 
season,  if  it  costs  her  life.  I  have  seldom  heard  anything 
more  bland  and  beautifully  "nervy"  than  the  qualifications 
she  mentions  for  assuming  the  role  of  Camille.  She  says  : 
"  I  naturally  feel  a  bit  nervous  in  essaying  Camille  after  it 
has  been  done  so  well  by  every  great  actress  in  the  country, 
from  Bernhardt  down  ;  but  then  I  have  taken  ten(!)  lessons 
at  the  Conservatory  in  Paris,  and  have  learned  to  fall,  in  the 
last  act,  in  much  better  style  than  Sara  Bernhardt.  Besides 
I  have  some  of  the  best  Camille  dresses  that  were  ever  made. 
They  cost  me  over  three  thousand  dollars,  and  are  all  in  the 
very  latest  mode.  The  gambling  scene  dress,  in  the  fourth 
act,  is  white  silk  embroidered  in  seed  pearls  and  velvet 
camellias ;  and  the  dying  dress  is  a  marvel  of  tulle  and  lace." 
This  settles  it.  Any  woman  who  has  taken  ten  lessons  in 
dramatic  art,  can  fall  down  better  than  Sara  Bernhardt,  and 
has  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dresses,  is  assured  of  an 
overwhelming  success  as  Camille.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis can  not  act  at  all  is  not  of  any  particular  consequence. 

A  ripple  of  excitement  was  caused  in  social  circles  over 
the  suit  against  Peter  Goelet.  The  Goelet  family  is  very 
well  known  in  New  York.  For  many  years  two  brothers 
lived  on  Broadway  in  separate  houses,  at  the  corners  of 
Seventeen  and  Nineteenth  streets.  The  houses  stand  there 
yet,  though  the  march  of  trade  has  pushed  business  up  in  the 
,vicinity,  and  suirounded  their  houses  with  towering  commer- 
cial structures.  For  many  years  old  Peter  Goelet,  who  lived 
at  Nineteenth  Street,  kept  two  Alderney  cows,  and  peacocks, 
chickens,  and  geese  in  the  yard  surrounding  his  residence. 
The  spectacle  of  domestic  animals  of  this  sort  on  the  very 
edge  of  Broadway  was  a  rare  one,  and  attracted  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  toddle  down  there 
every  afternoon  with  hundreds  of  other  children,  and  peer 
through  the  fence  curiously-at  old  Goelet's  miniature  stock- 
farm.  The  old  man  usually  sat  in  the  rear  basement  win- 
dow, and  pottered  over  his  accounts  all  day  long,  and  he 
became  as  much  an  attraction  to  beggars  and  tramps  as  his 
cows  and  peacocks  were  to  children.  He  went  West  once, 
and  after  staying  in  Indiana  for  a  few  years  returned  to  New 
York.  When  he  died  the  cows  and  chickens  disappeared, 
but  the  place  remained  just  as  it  was  during  his  lifetime. 
Now  Mrs.  Myers  of  Indiana  claims  Peter  Goelet's  fortune. 
She  says  that  while  in  Indiana  the  old  man  married  her 
mother,  and  that  she  is  the  result  of  the  union.  She  will 
have  a  difficult  time  proving  the  facts,  and  a  much  more 
difficult  one  to  get  any  of  the  hoarded  millions  of  the  Goelet 
family. 

Life  is  full  of  disappointments.  Nobody  will  forget  the 
thrill  of  excitement  that  passed  over  the  country  when  it  was 
learned  that  Oscar  Wilde  had  cut  his  hair.  The  excitement 
now  bids  fair  to  be  long  continued  and  tumultuous  as  the 
people  of  America  catch  sight  of  the  shorn  Oscar  as  he  tours 
across  the  continent.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  meeting 
with  .the  aesthete.  It  was  at  midnight,  on  the  comer  of 
Grammercy  Park  and  Irving  Place.  He  had  just  arrived, 
and  had  been  taking  a  long  stroll  with  Steele  Mackaye,  the 
playwright,  when  I  accidentally  ran  into  them.  Mackaye 
stopped  me,  and  I  was  introduced  to  the  famous  aesthete. 
We  chatted  a  few  minutes  at  the  corner  and  then  I  left ;  but 


all  that  night  I  had  a  hideous  nightmare,  made  up  of  tall 
men  with  long  ulsters,  flabby  faces,  blackened  teeth,  knee- 
breeches,  and  patent-leather  shoes,  all  inextricably  muddled 
up  in  a  whirlwind  of  long  dark  hair. 

I  met  Oscar  Wilde  many  times  after  that,  and  found  him 
to  be  selfish,  egotistical,  and  what  is  familiarly  known  as  a 
"sponge,"  but  unquestionably  a  man  of  brilliant  mental  gifts. 
A  very  few  hours  spent  in  Wilde's  company  is  enough  to  tire 
a  practical,  every-day  man.  His  persistent  posings  and 
ridiculous  assumptions  of  superiority  make  one's  spine  feel 
weak.  I  always  claimed  that  Wilde  was  essentially  an  ugly 
man,  in  the  sense  that  his  face  is  formed  in  a  way  displeas- 
ing to  the  eye.  His  greatest  glory  was  his  shock  of  hair, 
and  though  I  suspected  that  it  would  change  his  personal 
appearance  considerably  if  he  cut  his  curling  locks,  still  I 
had  no  idea  that  it  would  work  such  an  astounding  metamor- 
phosis in  his  entire  appearance.  When  I  met  him  yesterday 
I  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  the  same  man.  He  was 
walking  down  Madison  Square  with  his  hands  held  pensively 
behind  him,  and  his  bleary  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  From 
a  distance  of  twenty  feet  he  looked  like  a  shabby,  lounging, 
and  ill-dressed  fellow  who  was  attempting  to  appear  poetical. 
His  face  looked  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  upon  a  small 
wig  of  hair.  Somehow  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  hair 
and  the  face  belonged  to  the  same  head.  His  great  chin, 
large  ears,  and  protruding  cheek-bones  stood  out  boldly 
against  a  background  of  a  white  felt  hat,  which  he  wore  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  His  face  looked  red  and  swollen,  and 
even  bloated.  People  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  evi- 
dently reminded  them  of  Thomas  Nast's  pictures  of  the 
traditional  Uncle  Sam,  for  the  trousers  were  carried  down 
under  the  boot  in  a  strap,  and  cut  very  short,  which  gave 
Oscar's  feet  an  abnormally  large  appearance. 

Freddie  Gebhardt's  career  at  Newport  is  all  that  his  heart 
could  wish.  It  must  be  said  that  it  was  rather  extraordinary 
of  a  society  that  pretends  to  be  so  exclusive  as  that  of  the 
City  by  the  Sea,  that  this  young  man  should  succeed  in 
swimming  back  into  the  current  of  social  life  again.  Geb- 
hardt's notoriety  seems  to  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  the  so- 
cial gayety  of  Newport.  He  figures  constantly  as  a  guest  at 
different  entertainments  ;  and,  as  ids  name  is  better  known 
than  that  of  any  society  man  there,  it  is  naturally  put  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  reports  from  the  seaside  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers. Hence,  we  see  Gebhardt's  name  ahead  of  those  of 
the  scions  of  houses  of  Vanderbilt,  Belmont,  Lorillard,  and 
Astor. 

Things  at  Newport  are  growing  quite  topsy-turvey,  by  the 
way.  The  dinner  at  the  Casino  on  Monday  has  created  so 
much  talk  that  the  governors  have  taken  hold  of  the  matter, 
and  all  of  the  young  men  who  helped  to  raise  the  deuce  at 
the  memorable  "  feed  "  are  to  be  called  upon  for  a  strict  ac- 
counting. It  is  certainly  bad  enough,  as  somebody  has 
pointed  out,  that  these  young  bloods  should  act  disreputably 
among  themselves  in  the  dining-room ;  but  when  they  open 
the  window  and  throw  table-ornaments  at  passers-by,  it  is 
time  for  some  check  to  be  put  upon  their  hilarity.  Another 
point  about  the  Newport  season  is  that  which  is  cleverly 
brought  forward  by  a  correspondent,  that  this  year  is  remark- 
able because  of  the  utter  absence  of  the  "  belle  of  the  sea- 
son," who  is  usually  so  much  written  about.  After  scanning 
the  girls  closely,  society  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  actually  no  particular  young  woman  in  Newport 
this  season  who  can  be  called  the  belle.  Numberless  charm- 
ing girls  are  there,  of  course,  but  a  bright  particular  star  can 
not  be  found,  either  among  the  married  women  or  the 
maidens. 

Monseigneur  Capel  has  been  eagerly  sought  for  on  every 
hand  since  his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  is  the  most  charm- 
ing of  diners-out ;  and,  besides  being  an  eloquent  and  able 
man,  possesses  a  personality  which  singularly  charms  wom- 
ankind. He  certainly  has  the  most  musical  voice  I  have 
ever  heard,  and  there  is  about  him  a  something  which  may 
be  termed  the  very  essence  of  refinement.  His  hands  are 
as  soft  and  shapely  as  a  woman's,  and  his  tall  and  handsome 
figure  is  clad  in  ecclesiastical  attire  that  fits  him  perfectly. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  was  once  a  poor  baker's 
boy  wandering  around  the  streets  of  London.  His  conver- 
sion of  Mrs.  Hicks- Lord  crowns  a  brilliant  and  extraordinary 
career  as  a  polemist.  It  is  pointed  out  by  ill-natured  people 
that  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord's  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  attain  social  distinc- 
tion. This,  of  course,  is  quite  possible  with  Mrs.  Hicks- 
Lord,  for  she  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  indefatigable 
social  workers  in  the  world. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  artifices  to  which  this  woman 
has  resorted  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  "  uppah  cir- 
cles "  in  England.  The  fact  is,  it  can  no  longer  be  denied 
that  she  is  looked  upon  as  an  interloper.  It  is  odd  that  a 
woman  of  such  great  wealth  and  extreme  personal  beauty 
should  have  such  a  difficult  time  getting  into  the  snobocracy 
of  Great  Britain.  But  for  some  reason  people  there  took  a 
dislike  to  her,  and  she  has  had  to  fight  a  battle  for  every 
inch  of  the  way.  The  best  people  constantly  snubbed  her 
when  she  made  an  effort  to  be  a  leader  in  New  York.  She 
has  been  engaged  more  or  less  to  every  titled  bachelor  in 
England  who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  discretion ;  but  she 
has  not  made  a  marriage  since  that  famous  one  with  old  Mr. 
Lord.  Of  course,  her  advance  in  a  social  way  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  contest  over  Lord's  will,  and  the  allegations 
brought  forward  by  the  sons  of  the  dead  millionaire  against 
the  character  of  the  former  Mrs.  Hicks,  but  many  women 
have  become  eminent  even  through  worse  scandals  than  this. 
And  then  Mrs.  Lord  came  off  part  victor,  which  was  certainly 
in  her  favor.  What  a  capital  match  she  would  make  for 
Capel !  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  30,  1883. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

A  man  was  quietly  munching  on  a  piece  of  pie  in  a  saloon, 
when  a  look  of  distress  suddenly  displaced  the  serene  ex- 
pression on  his  face.  Taking  something  from  his  teeth,  and 
looking  at  it,  he  cried  to  the  waiter  :  "  Here,  you  !  There's 
a  stone  I  found  in  this  pie."  The  waiter  took  it,  glanced  at 
it  critically,  and,  handing  it  back,  briefly  said  :  "  It's  no  good 
to  us  j  you  can  have  it." 

A  Milwaukee  belle,  attending  a  theatre  in  New  York  city, 
recently,  complained  in  one  of  the  scenes  that  the  light  was 
too  dim  to  see  the  acting  properly.  "  Won't  you  try  this 
glass  ? "  asked  her  escort,  handing  her  his  lorgnette.  Hastily 
covering  the  suspicious  looking  object  with  her  handkerchief, 
she  placed  it  to  her  lips,  taking  a  long  pull,  and  then  handed 
it  back  in  great  disgust,  saying  :  "Why,  there  ain't  a  drop 
in  it ! " 


"Well,  Father  Brown,  how  did  you  like  the  sermon  yes- 
terday ? "  asked  a  young  preacher.  "  Ye  see,  parson,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  haven't  a  fair  chance  at  them  sermons  of  yours. 
I'm  an  old  man  now,  and  have  to  sit  pretty  well  back  by  the 
stove,  and  there's  old  Miss  Smithie,  Widder  Taff,  'n'  Ry- 
land's  daughters,  'n'  Nabb  Birt,  'n'  all  the  rest  sittin'  in  front 
of  me  with  their  mouths  wide  open  a-swallerin'  down  all  the 
best  of  the  sermon,  V  what  gets  down  to  me  is  putty  poor 
stuff,  parson,  putty  poor  stuff." 


A  lady  once  wrote  Roscoe  Conkling  a  note  when  he  was 
in  the  Senate,  asking  permission  to  bring  her  little  girl  to 
see  him.  He  replied  in  a  courteous  note,  naming  the  hour 
at  which  he  would  receive  her.  At  the  hour  named  the  lady 
and  child  stood  before  him.  "  Mary,"  said  the  mother  to 
her  child,  "  this  is  the  great  Senator  Conkling."  "  Yes,  little 
Mary,"  said  Lord  Roscoe,  with  a  Jovian  smile  meant  to  be 
encouraging,  "but  remember,"  solemnly  lifting  his  fore- 
finger, "that  there  is  a  greater  than  Senator  Conkling." 


Alexandre  Dumas  used  to  relate  that  once,  spending  the 
evening  in  a  highly  intellectual  company,  the  hostess  invited 
her  guests  each  to  draw  up  a  list  of  then  living  French  wri- 
ters whose  works  seemed  surest  of  descent  to  posterity. 
From  these  lists  the  eight  names  having  received  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  were  taken  to  form  the  final  roll  of 
honor.  Dumas,  by  his  own  request,  was  left  hors  concours, 
and  to  him,  as  arbitrator,  the  final  list  was  handed  for  ap- 
proval. He  read  the  names  of  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Balzac,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  George  Sand,  Montalem- 
bert,  and  Be'ranger.  "  I  can  not  indorse  your  choice,"  said  he ; 
"  there  is  lacking  the  illustrious  name  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  living  novelists,  who  has  had,  and  will  have,  many  imita- 
tors, but  never  a  rival.  His  name  must  be  added.  Strike 
out  Montalembert,  and  put  in  Paul  de  Kock."  This  award 
was  unanimously  approved,  and  Dumas  used  to  say  after- 
ward, with  a  chuckle,  that  all  the  ladies  in  the  company  pri- 
vately confessed  to  him  that  they  would  have  voted  for  Paul 
de  Kock  in  the  first  instance,  "  only  they  were  afraid." 


Among  the  society  women  of  London  is  an  old  lady  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  who  is  quite  a  wonder.  She  has  a  very 
youthful  figure,  and  across  a  room  she  would  be  taken  for  a 
woman  of  thirty.  Her  complexion  is  enameled,  and  she  al- 
ways wears  in  the  evening  the  regulation  decollete"  neck  and 
short  sleeves,  dressing  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  in  youth- 
ful colors.  She  is  an  accomplished  equestrienne,  sits  her 
horse  very  gracefully,  and  wears  a  tall  beaver  when  riding 
She  seems  to  be  in  perfect  health,  being  much  better  pre- 
served than  her  husband,  who  looks  old  and  feeble.  She  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  young  people,  and  always  has  a 
crowd  of  them  about  her,  as  she  is  a  fascinating  talker. 


Now  that  Tom  Thumb  is  gone,  old  anecdotes  are,  of  course, 
expected.  One  which  is  not  well  known  here  is  told  in 
France  of  a  country  notary  who  made  a  journey  of  three 
hundred  miles  expressly  to  see  the  little  man.  Arriving  by 
mischance  too  late  for  the  last  public  exhibition,  they  told 
the  notary  at  the  place  of  exhibition  that  he  had  some  chance 
of  seeing  Tom  Thumb  at  the  hotel  whence  the  Barnum  com- 
pany were  soon  to  depart.  He  came,  however,  even  there 
too  late,  and,  being  shown  to  Tom  Thumb's  former  apart- 
ment, he  found  in  the  room  a  later  arrival  in  possession. 
Unaware,  of  course,  of  the  evanishment  of  the  former  tenant, 
or  of  the  installation  of  the  later  one,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  " Enter  !"  responds  a  stentorian  voice.  "Monsieur, 
I  should  like  to  see  Tom  Thumb."  "  I  am  he,  monsieur." 
The  notary  is  nonplussed,  for  the  man  who  addresses  him  is 
six  feet  two,  with  a  formidable  moustache.  "  Mon  Dieu, 
monsieur!  I  beg  pardon,  but  they  told  me  you  were  of  a 
stature — of  a  stature  quite  lilliputian  ! "  "In  public,  yes, 
monsieur,  but  when  I  am  alone  I  take  my  ease  a  little,  you 
know."  "  Oh,  exactly,  monsieur.  I  understand.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly. Good  morning,  monsieur."  The  notary  goes  away 
in  meditation. 


One  winter  evening  a  gentleman  whom  we  shall  call  Mr. 
Jenkins  had  been  dining  quietly  at  his  club,  says  the  Corn- 
kill  Magazine.  In  due  time  Jenkins  started  for  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple.  The  night  was  very  windy  and  drizzly, 
and  Jenkins  paused  on  the  steps  of  his  club,  struggling  with 
his  umbrella.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street  he  observed  a 
man  dressed  exactly  like  himself,  also  struggling  with  his 
umbrella.  Jenkins  walked  briskly  down  the  south  side  of 
Pall  Mall,  but  he  could  not  help  observing  that  the  figure  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way  kept  pace  with  him  exactly.  He 
soon  became  curious  about  the  man,  and  crossed  over  to 
observe  him  more  closely.  On  reaching  the  north  side  of 
Pall  Mall,  at  the  entrance  of  Waterloo  Place,  he  found  that 
he  had  lost  sight  of  the  figure.  Rather  relieved  at  this,  Jen- 
kins, who  thought  he  had  at  last  baffled  his  follower,  went 
cheerfully  to  his  chambers.  He  groped  about  for  a  match, 
lighted  a  candle,  and  there,  to  his  horror,  saw  himself  sitting 
in  the  arm-chair  before  the  fire.  To  drop  his  candle  in  his 
fright,  to  rush  down-stairs,  was  to  the  awe-struck  Jenkins  the 
work  of  a  moment.  He  hurried  to  the  porter's  lodge.  "  Did 
you  just  let  a  man  in  ? "  he  cried.  "  Door  has  not  been 
opened  since  you  came  in,  sir,"  replied  the  porter.  On  hear- 
ing this  Jenkins  decided  not  to  return  to  his  chambers  ;  he 
passed  the  night  at  a  neighboring  hotel.  Next  dav,  in  the 
cheerful  sunshine,  he  ventured  back  to  his  rooms.  The  can- 
dlestick was  lying  on  the  floor,  but  everything  else  was  or- 
derly. In  the  bed-room  another  scene  met  his  eye.  The 
storm  of  the  night  before  had  blown  the  chimney  through 
the  roof,  and  a  heavy  coping-stone  reposed  where  Jenkins's 
head  should  have  been— on  the  pillow  of  Jenkins.  Hi- 
double,  by  frightening  him  out  of  his  chambers  p  .  ed 
his  life, 
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Church  and  respect  for  the  papal  priest.  He  began  to  talk 
before  he  began  to  think.  Labor  had  encountered  a  dry 
summer  and  an  unemployed  winter.  Labor  never  suffers  in 
California.  It  can  not  suffer.  Laborers  unemployed  have 
the  leisure  to  listen.  Kearney  has  the  "gift"  of  talk.  He 
had  caught  the  echo  of  old  world  and  Eastern  agitations. 
To  a  well-dressed,  well-housed,  well-fed  mob  of  working- 
people,  some  with  bank  accounts,  some  with  homesteads, 
and  none,  save  idlers  and  criminals, being  destitute,he  talked 
up  the  wrongs  of  labor  and  oppressions  of  capital.  His  lash 
struck  upon  the  raw  place  of  many  who  had  lost  everything 
in  stock-gambling — for  just  then  the  bubble  had  burst.  All 
the  unemployed  laborers  went  out  to  hear  him.  All  the 
tramps  and  vagabonds  from  the  country,  thinking  they  smelt 
the  funeral  baked  meats  which  come  from  riot  and  murder, 
came  in  to  hear  him.  All  the  disappointed  and  unfortunate 
of  the  middle-class  gave  him  their  sympathetic  ears.  All 
the  vicious  and  criminal  crawled  from  their  hiding-places  to 
swell  the  mob  of  listeners  at  the  Sand-lot.  A  vicious,  servile, 
and  mercenary  piess  did  all  that  cowardice  and  greed  could 
do  to  give  prominence  to  the  insurrection.  Kearney  lost 
his  head  at  his  unexpected  elevation.  Naturally  there  came 
around  him  mercenary  adventurers.  If  he  had  the  genius  to 
detect  their  motives,  he  either  lacked  the  honesty  or  the 
nerve  to  shake  them  off.  In  a  brief  period  he  was  covered 
with  parasites  and  hedged  about  by  adventurers.  The 
Governor  lacked  the  courage,  and  the  Mayor  the  power,  to 
deal  with  a  rebellion  that  always  threatened  and  never  acted. 
The  leading  politicians  of  the  Democratic  party,  especially 
of  the  Southern  wing,  fawned  upon  Kearney,  as  though 
through  him  there  was  the  possible  hope  that  they  might 
climb  back  to  power.  Capital,  frighted,  fled  the  State. 
Some  few  solid  men — we  speak  of  their  pockets  and  not 
their  brains — made  the  Sand-lot  an  excuse  to  desert  the  State, 
and  bear  away  the  spoils  they  had  gathered  in  it. 
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Denis  Kearney  has  done  that  which  many  men  are  ambitious 
to  do,  but  which  few  accomplish.     From  obscurity  he  has  so 
lilted  himself  into  notoriety  that  his  name  has  become  a  famil- 
iar one  to  the  American  people,and  is  not  unknown  to  the  read- 
ing world  beyond  the  country  of  his  adoption.   This  is  fame. 
Of  the  great  mass,  but  comparatively  few  attain  this  distinction. 
Sam  Patch  leaped  the  Falls  of  Genesee  and  gained  notoriety ; 
tried  it  ajain,  and  was  drowned.   Guy  Fawkes  became  n'otori- 
ous.in  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  because  of  its  infamy. 
Booth  and  Guiteau  will  live  in  the  minds  of  men  as  long  as 
the  memories  of   their  illustrious  victims.     Kearney  is  not 
famous  for  honored  achievements.     He  is  not  infamous  for  a 
great  crime.     He  is  notorious  for  the  successful  agitation 
which  he  set  in  motion,  which  he  did  not  control,  and  which 
did  "ot  advance  the  interests  of  the  labor  cla=s  ;  but  which 
did  work  injury  to  the  prooerty  interests  of  California,  and 
gave  it  a  Constitution  which  he  had  no  part  in  framing.     He 
gave  capital  a  great  scare,  because  capital  is  nervous,  cow- 
ardly, and  conscienceless.    He  gave  San  Francisco  a  munic- 
ipal government  that  was  not  a  bad  one,  and  that  was  not 
friendly  to  him  or  controlled  by  him.     He  gave  to  our  Su. 
preme  Bench  a  majority  of  its  judges,  who  repudiated  his 
association  as  soon  as  elected.     He  created  State  and  city 
officials,  all  of  whom  were  ashamed  of  their  creator,  and 
were  hostile  to  him  as  soon   as  elected.     His  career  was  an 
accident.    The  careers  of  all  notorious  men  and  most  great 
men  are  the  result  of  accident.    Kearney,  not  himself  a  dema- 
gogue, is  responsible  for  a  harvest  of  demagogues.      He 
raised   the  storm   which   stirred   political   parties   to   their 
depths  ;  on  the  crest  of  the  agitation  other  men  floated  to 
office.     Kearney's  career  was  possible  to  any  man  of  ordi 
nary  capacity.    A  greater  and  a  better  man  would  have 
brought  out  a  greater  and  a  better  result.     A  more  evil- 
minded  and  vicious  person  would  have  wrought  greater  in 
jury.    A  more  selfish  man  would  have  taken  office.    A  more 
mercenary  one  would  have  accepted  money.     Kearney  has 
n  >t  had,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  sought,  office.     He 
v.  15  poor  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  of  agitation,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  advised,  is  poor  now.    As  the  outcome  of  his 
.ifbrts,  he  has  achieved  nothing  save  notoriety.     He  has 
placed  neither  friends  nor  relatives  in  office.     Kearney  is  of 
Irish  birth,  from  the  uneducated  labor  class.    Beginning  as 
a  sailor,  he  learned  navigation,  and  perhaps  there  acquired 
the  taste  for  leadership.    He  became  a  successful  drayman  in 
San  Francisco.    He  is  now,  say,  forty  years  of  age ;  has  a 


Some  few  men,  and  one  or  two  journalists,  had  the  courage 
to  denounce  the  whole  Sand-lot  movement  as  an  insurrec- 
tion of  lazy  and  criminal  Irish  who  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  steal,  or  sought  it  in  the  chance  of  a  labor  riot.      In  the 
meantime,  Kearney  continued  his  harangues.    His  speeches 
were  sometimes  written  by  bohemians,  at  one  time  in  the 
Chronicle  office,  later  in  the  Call-Bulletin  office,  and  later 
by  men  who  used  him  agaiust  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany and  the  railroad  company.     Kearney's  genius  ran  to 
the  manufacture  of  epithets  such  as  "bloated  bond-holders," 
"  lecherous  capitalists,"  "  the  hell-hound  press,"  etc.      His 
last  epithet  he  applied  to  the  chivalry  gentlemen,  who,  in  the 
political  outcome,  gathered  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  de  Young,  rallied  to  the 
nomination  of  Doctor  Glenn  for  Governor.     The  term  "  Hon- 
orable Bilks"  was  expressive  and  appropriate.     It  will  be 
curious,  when  space  affords,  to  trace  to  their  bloody  deaths 
some  of  the  prominent  persons  connected  with  the  Sand-lot 
nsurrection  of  the  Irish.    The   first  to  participate  in  the 
procession  which  bore  Kearney  at  its  head  upon  a  white 
horse,  with  the  banners :   "  Labor  or  Bread  "  and  "  The  Chi- 
nese Must  Go,"  who  saw  the  sham  of  this  movement,  was 
the  intelligent  labor  class.     As  soon  as  it  had  time  to  reflect 
it  remembered  that  in  all  the  world  there  had  not  been,  and 
is  not,  another  field  of  labor  so  remunerative  as  California. 
With  the  quick  instinct  of  intelligence,  it  saw  that  this  move- 
ment, in  driving  out  capital,  in  fighting  enterprise,  in  arrest- 
ing improvement,  would  diminish  the  volume  of  employment 
and  the  prices  of  labor.     The  first  to  withdraw  its  counte- 
nance from  the  Sand-lot  was  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
working  class.    The  las:  were  the  lunch-eaters,  politicians, 
and  daily  newspapers.      In   the  meantime  Kearney,  drunk 
with  power,  had  not  begun  to  think.     After  his  expedition 
to  Salinas,  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  national  capital ;    after 
dropping  down  to  the  common  level  from  which  he  had  lifted 
himself;   after  finding  that  his  was  not  a  large  enough  lump 
to  spread  over  a  continent,  and  that  he  did  not  possess  in 
himself  grease  enough  to  lubricate  the  party  machine  of  a 
national  labor  movement ;    after  finding  that  the  Sand-lot 
Irish  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  their  convictions  to  China- 
town; after  experiencing  the  ingratitude  of  politicians  who 
had  flattered  him  while  he  was  advancing  them  to  power 
and  place ;  after  being  abandoned  by  all  the  newspapers,  ex- 
cept the  Call,  and  denounced  by  the  Chronicle;   after  being 
suspected  by  most  of  the  labor  class,  and  deserted  by  all ; 
out  from  under  his  white  horse,  with  no  trail  of  greasy  Irish, 
smoking  Chinese  cigars,  to  follow  him;    and,  after  ceasing 
to  be  even  a  curiosity  to  strangers  or  a  subject  of  comment 
to  newspapers — Kearney  began  to  think.     He  has  reasoned 
himself  to  a  schedule  of  opinions  the  very  reverse  of  those 
he  thought  he  entertained  before  he  began  to  think.  Kearney 
has,  in  one  sense,  done  great  injury  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  labor  class.      They  are   injuries,  however,  from  which 
good  comes.     San  Francisco  is  on  a  better  and  healthier 
basis  to-day  than  when  such  an  agitation  was  possible.    The 
labor  class  is  to-day  in  better  relation  with  capital  than  when 
Kearney  began  his  career.     Of  all  the  Sand-lot  creations, 
Kearney  has  reaped  the  most  unsubstantial  but  enduring 
Of  all  the  men  who  figured  in  association  with  the 


it  he  well  provides  for;  owns  a  small  house  ;  is, 
/s  -las  been,  a  total  abstainer  from  alcoholic  drink.  1  fame. 
Vholic,  he  has  outgrown  allegiance  to  the  Roman  I  labor  insurrection  which  gave  us  a  new  Constitution,  Kearney 


was  the  most  honest.  He  was  always,  and  is  now,  the  friend 
of  labor.  He  was  of  the  labor  class,  and  true  to  it,  and  sin- 
cere in  his  effort  to  do  it  good.  Of  all  the  men,  and  news- 
papers, and  politicians,  that  have  been  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  movement,  there  have  been  none — save  himself  and 
a  very  small  body-guard — who  ever  had  a  thought  or  impulse 
in  the  direction  of  an  honest  desire  to  advance  the  true  in- 
terests of  labor.  We  accord  to  Kearney  the  poor  compli- 
ment of  admitting  his  honesty  of  purpose,  at  the  same  time 
charging  him  with  an  agitation  for  which  there  was  no  neces- 
sity, and  out  of  which  came  nothing  but  evil.  This  was  the 
result  of  ignorance,  a  careless  indifference  to  the  real  wants 
of  an  honest  labor  class,  and  an  unfounded  and  unreasonable 
jealousy  of  the  rich.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  genuine  and 
intelligent  friend  of  labor  rarely  comes  from  the  labor  class, 
and,  if  perchance  he  does,  the  moment  he  ceases  physical 
toil  he  becomes  himself  the  subject  of  suspicion  and  jealous 
resentment. 

This  matter  of  fame  or  notoriety  is  a  curious  one.     Since 
writing  the  above  we  have  questioned  ourselves  as  to  how 
many  men  of  all  of  us  who  came  to  California  have  acquired 
a  reputation  equal  to  this  adventurer  of  the  dray  ?    How 
many  of  us  will  be  remembered  when  Denis  Kearney  is  for- 
gotten ?     How  many  of  all  who  were  in  California  at  the 
time  of  its  acquisition,  or  who  came  here  at  the  gold  dis- 
covery, or  who  have  been  among  us  since,  have  laid  up  for 
themselves  treasures  more  lasting  than   the   orator  of  the 
Sand-lot,  or  have  built  for  themselves  a  monument  more  en- 
during ?     If  the  reader,  finding  entrance  to  the  leading  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston, 
would  ask  his  acquaintances  to  name  those  whom  they  re- 
gard as  having  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  this  State, 
how  many  names  would  he  enroll  upon  his  memorandum  in 
response  to  such  inquiry  ?   If  to  the  important  interior  towns 
of  the  country,  and  outside  of  political   circles,  the  same 
question  were  put,  how  surprised  would   the  interrogator 
be  at  the  few  names  which  had  penetrated  to  the  Western 
or  Eastern  village  of  his  own  country.    If  this  line  of  inquiry 
were  pursued  to  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  of 
foreign  circles — to  London,  Paris,  or  any  of  the  European 
capitals — it  is  doubtful  if  Kearney's  is  not  the  only  name 
which  has  gone  abroad.    Among  the  more  learned  of  the 
world's  jurists  and  lawyers  the  name  of  Stephen  J.  Field  has 
left  its  impression  ;  and  it  is  even  questionable  whether  his 
legal  learning  will  in  any  degree  be  connected  with  his  judi- 
cial career  upon  our  Supreme  Bench.  The  name  of  Bret  Harte 
will  be  recalled  by  literary  people  as  one  who  wrote  the  charm- 
ing puzzle  of  "The  Heathen  Chinese"  in  verse,  and  "The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp"  in  prose.     Mark  Twain  would  never 
have  gained  enough  of  notoriety  for  anybody  to  guess  that  that 
was  not  his  true  name,  except  for  the  funny  accident  of  his 
grotesque  irreverence  for  all  things  sacred  in  his  accidental 
trip  among  the  "  Innocents  Abroad."   The  nearest  thing  to  a 
true  fame  from  use  of  the  pen  has  come  to  Harry  George. 
Among  our  politicians  let  us  inquire.    We  old  ones  remem- 
ber the  long  struggle  between  Broderick  and  Gwin,  and  its 
bloody  termination.      Beyond  New  York  city,   California, 
and  Washington,  the  name  of  Broderick  did  not  penetrate, 
while  that  of  Gwin  is  now  especially  preserved  in  the  social 
columns  of  those  society  journals  which  announce  the  move- 
ments of  our  "  best "  people.    From  poor  old  Bigler  we  have 
stolen  the  name  of  a  lake  that  his  admirers  had  endeavored 
to  steal  from  the  Indians  ;  while  nearly  all  the  small  satel- 
lites that  revolved  around    Broderick,  Bigler,   Gwin,    and 
Washington  have  disappeared — some  in  bloody  duels,  some 
in  dissipation,  poverty,  and  crime,  and  nearly  all  in  imme- 
morial graves.     Poor  McDougall !  the  most  gifted  and  brill- 
iant of  all  our  early  men,  how  sad  his  end  !     One  senator 
who   survives  him,  is  only  remembered  in  his   name  by  a 
stallion ;    and  the   horse   is  growing  old.      Of  our  politi- 
cians not   one  has  been    remembered   beyond  the  period 
of    his  struggle,   and  not    one    is    likely    to    survive    the 
memory  of  the  generation  in  which  he  has  lived.     Of  our 
clergy  only  one  sent  the  echoes  of  his  fame  beyond  the  lo- 
cality where  his  eloquence  and  his  patriotism  deserved  to 
secure  to  him  an  enduring  fame.    In  a  little  time  the  greedy 
hand  of  commerce  will  have  seized  the  grave  of  Starr  King, 
and  his  name  will  be  blotted  from  our  memories.     Of  our 
three   greatest  lawyers,  one  died  in  the  insane  asylum  at 
Stockton,  one  was  wrecked  upon  the  Central  America,  and 
one  died  in  poverty,  his  life  a  failure — Roderick  N.  Morri- 
son, Rufus  Lockwood,  and  Edmund  Randolph.     Our   first 
and  wealthiest  banker,  Felix  Argenti,  lived  to  lead  his  mis- 
tress's poodle  with  a  blue  silk  ribbon.    Captain  Folsom,  our 
first  millionaire,  rests  in  an  unmarked  grave.     Our  second 
one  met  with  poverty,  exile,  paralysis,  and  a  second  mar- 
riage.    Money  King  left  only  rags  behind  him.     Michael 
Reese  died  to  save  a  silver  groschen,  and  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  cemetery  he  would  not  pay  to  enter.     Of  all  our 
men  of  affairs,  none  was  so  widely  known  in  his  life  and 
death  as  William  C.  Ralston ;  and  no  one  who  has  gone 
before  him  has  been  more  widely  mourned  or  more  pro- 
foundly regretted,  and   none   was   guilty  of   more   serious 
crimes.      For    our  most   generous   of  millionaires,   James 
Lick,  there  is  being  slowly  built  an   enduring  monument, 
and  one  which   is  calculated  to  preserve  his  name  beyond 
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that  of  Kearney.  In  his  death  this  man  planted  the  germ 
of  a  fame  which  is  to  grow  with  the  study  of  the  stars,  the 
measurements  of  space,  and  mathematical  research  and  in- 
vestigation into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  There  are 
other  great  fortunes  which  may,  if  properly  administered, 
serve  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  who  toiled  for  their 
acquisition — names  which  will  not  live  by  reason  of  any  as- 
sociation with  the  fortunes  themselves. 


In  any  other  than  in  this  age,  the  names  of  Governor  Stan- 
ford, Charles  Crocker,  and  their  associates,  would  have 
achieved  a  wide  celebrity.  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton  did 
not  conceive  so  grand  an  enterprise,  nor  accomplish  so  im- 
portant a  national  work,  when  he  built  the  grand  Erie  Canal, 
as  did  our  California  railroad  builders.  Clinton  united  the 
navigable  waters  of  inland  lakes  with  the  sea.  Our  railroad 
builders  spanned  a  continent  with  tail,  uniting  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  Clinton  worked  in  an  age  when 
his  was  an  important  undertaking.  Ours  when  the  world 
was  full  of  enterprise,  and  when  their  labors  were  not  in 
comparison  greater  than  many  others  which  were  going  on 
around  them.  If  our  bonanza  firm — J.  C.  Flood  and  his  as- 
sociates— had  discovered  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Comstock 
mine,  and  opened  it  up  to  the  world  a  century  ago,  he  and 
they  would  have  ranked  with  the  great  historic  names  in 
finance  ;  but  they  unearthed  their  hundreds  of  millions  when 
the  world  was  full  of  money,  when  the  resources  of  Monte 
Cristo  and  the  stores  of  Aladdin's  cave  had  been  discounted 
by  the  practical  achievements  of  transportation  and  com- 
merce. Suggestions  in  this  line  of  thought  may  inspire  our 
holders  of  abnormal  fortunes,  at  their  death,  to  make  an  ef- 
fort for  fame  which  was  denied  to  them  while  living.  There 
is  yet  left  to  them  one  opportunity  to  distance  Denis  Kear- 
ney on  his  road  to  immortality,  by  building  for  themselves 
immortal  monuments.  We  envy  our  millionaires  this  op- 
portunity to  hand  themselves  down  to  future  generations.  Of 
all  the  pismires  in  this  busy  ant-hill  of  California,  after  a 
full  generation  of  toil  and  struggle,  how  few  have  crawled 
beyond  the  place  where  they  have  toiled,  or  are  known  out- 
side of  the  precinct  they  have  filled  with  their  bustle.  An 
interesting  hour  may  be  spent  by  an  old  resident  in  turning 
the  leaves  of  an  old  directory,  and  thus  recalling  recollec- 
tions of  our  old  merchants  and  business  men,  and  in  looking 
over  an  old  journal,  glancing  at  names  which  were  prominent 
in  some  local  excitement  or  some  local  election ;  of  the  men 
of  courage — and  it  demanded  courage — who  put  down  the 
hounds  and  first  declared  that  this  was  a  city  of  law  ;  of  the 
men  of  the  first  and  second  Vigilance  Committees ;  of  all  the 
ghosts  that  from  time  to  time  have  startled  our  city  from  its 
prosperity,  and  been  laid  by  the  "  prominent  "  citizens  ;  and 
of  the  troops  of  prominent  citizens  and  prominent  politicians 
which  have  succeeded  each  other,  and,  in  continuing  pro 
cession,  come  along  down  the  path  of  ages,  since  the  fall  of 
'49  and  the  spring  of  '50.  It  is  strange  to  note  how  one  tre- 
mendous and  exciting  event  has  crowded  upon  another,  each 
in  quick  succession  ;  to  note  how  many  perils  we  have  es- 
caped, and  calamities  we  have  avoided ;  and  yet  to  reflect 
that  out  of  all  these  stirring  and  important  incidents,  so  little 
fame  has  been  acquired,  and  so  few  names  are  destined  to 
live  beyond  the  period  and  the  incident  which  gave  them 
prominence.  The  thought  that,  of  all  our  orators,  statesmen, 
lawyers,  judges,  men  of  affairs,  politicians,  millionaires,  bank- 
ers, and  warriors,  Denis  Kearney  has  outrun  us  in  fame,  and 
achieved  a  name  and  immortality  denied  to  our  higher  at 
tainrr.ents,  our  superior  virtues,  and  our  more  earnest  en 
deavors,  overcomes  us  quite. 


The  controversy  between  the  Bulletin  and  the  Examiner 
would  be  interesting  if  it  were  not  apparent  that  something 
beside  the  Chinese  question  is  at  issue.  The  Bulletin  truth- 
fully declares  that  the  course  of  the  Examiner  is  "  perfidious 
and  cowardly."  In  our  opinion  it  is  both.  The  Examiner  is 
the  organ  of  Southern  opinion  within  the  Democratic  party. 
The  average  Southern  man  thinks  gentlemen  ought  not  to 
work,  and  to  the  man  of  color  alone  comes  labor  as  the 
primal  heritage.  It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  the  aver- 
age Southern  man  that  the  Northern  man  was  not  a  gentle- 
man, and  that  hence  labor  was  becoming  to  him.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  poor  white  man  of  the  South  was  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  gentleman,  who  ought  not  to  work, 
and  the  black  man,  who  inherited  the  curse.  When  the  nar- 
row prejudice  of  the  North,  by  its  illegal  and  arbitrary  at- 
tempt to  limit  the 'privilege  of  Southern  gentlemen  in  their 
ownership  of  slaves,  culminated  in  an  unjust  and  merciless 
war,  and  slavery  was  abolished,  and  there  was  no  legal  mode 
of  enforcing  the  negro  to  labor,  the  average  Southern  men 
cast  about  for  some  remedy,  and  those  of  them  who  came  to 
California  found  it  ready-made  to  their  hands  in  the  Chinese. 
The  Southern  gentleman,  of  whom  the  Examiner  is  the  or- 
gan, is  a  Democrat,  from  causes  growing  out  of  the  war.  He 
is  a  natural  politician  and  office-seeker,  from  causes  incident 
to  his  birth  and  education.  As  he  would  do  no  labor  himself, 
so  he  would  command  cheap  labor  if  he  could.  Unfortu- 
nately,  the  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  is  composed  of 
Irish  ;  the  Irish  are  the  labor  force  of  the  country  ;  and  the 
Southern  gentleman  and  his  organ,  the  Examiner,  are  driven 


to  a  very  subtle  diplomacy  in  order  to  keep  things  balanced : 
first  to  keep  the  Democratic  party  in  power,  next  to  keep 
himself  at  the  top,  and  next  to  reconcile  the  Irish  and  the 
Chinese,  that  he  may  keep  down  the  conflict,  secure  the  Irish 
vote,  and  hold  on  to  Chinese  immigration.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Sand-lot  and  the  Irish  labor  rebellion  wrote 
upon  the  Democratic  banner  the  inscription,  "  The  Chinese 
Must  Go."  The  chivalry  was  compelled  to  bear  aloft  this 
device  or  drop  the  standard.  The  truth  was,  that  to  all  par- 
ties and  to  all  classes — Republican  and  Democratic,  men  of 
ease  and  men  of  labor,  men  of  wealth  and  men  of  toil,  men 
of  the  professions  and  men  of  the  shops,  to  everybody, 
except  perhaps  to  the  chivalry — came  the  conviction  that 
an  unrestricted  invasion  of  Chinese  laborers  is  a  peril  to 
the  government  of  the  country  and  an  evil  to  our  entire  so- 
cial and  business  system.  By  an  almost  universal  consent 
this  sentiment  crystallized  into  a  law  of  Congress.  The  class 
most  unwilling  to  accept  the  fact,  and  most  difficult  to  per- 
suade that  cheap  Chinese  labor  was  not  desirable,  was  the 
chivalry  gentlemen ;  and  they  were  placed  in  a  most  delicate 
and  difficult  position.  The  Irish  were  howling  that  "  the 
Chinese  must  go";  and  they  were  compelled  to  bear  the 
oanner  with  this  device  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  Democratic 
column,  or  else  to  lay  down  the  flag  and  voluntarily  retire 
from  leadership  and  chance  of  office.  They  carried  the  flag. 
We  do  not  question  or  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Examiner 
in  its  anti-Chinese  position.  //  dare  take  no  other.  It  is  a 
chivalry  property — a  chivalry  organ.  It  would  send  Hearst 
to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  would  control  the  politics 
of  California.  It  would  hold  the  ear  and  distribute  the 
patronage  of  the  next  Federal  administration ;  and  to  do  this 
it  is  compelled  by  the  law  of  necessity  to  preserve  its  friendly 
relations  to  the  Irish  masses.  This  relation  is  very  much 
strained.  The  chivalry  have  acquired  an  undue  influence 
in  the  party.  They  have  stolen  most  of  the  offices — nearly 
all  of  the  important  ones.  Their  plans  are  laid  out  to  sweep 
in  the  balance.  Terry  is  the  chosen  leader.  Anti-monopoly, 
or  railroad  hate,  is  to  be  the  slogan;  and  with  this  the  Irish 
are  to  be  driven,  like  a  herd  of  wild  asses,  into  the  party 
corral,  lassoed  and  thrown,  marked  and  branded.  The  old 
plantation  brand  is  to  be  burned  in  upon  their  kicking  flanks. 
If  a  Democratic  President  and  a  Democratic  Governor  are 
elected,  the  Irish  are  to  be  turned  out,  with  the  swish  and  crack 
of  the  plantation  lash  around  their  ears  and  over  their  backs, 
to  browse  and  grumble  till  the  opportunity  of  another  cam- 
paign presents  itself  to  demonstrate  that  one  Southern  chiv. 
politician  is  equal  to  five  Irishmen.  The  Chinese  discussion 
is  now  being  used  by  the  Examiner  and  its  clique  of  chivalry 
politicians,  its  editors  and  flunkies,  to  the  prejudice  of  General 
John  F.  Miller,  the  Republican  Senator.  It  is  a  malignant 
and  cowardly  endeavor  to  misrepresent  the  course  of  an  in- 
telligent, sincere,  and  earnest  opponent  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. General  Miller  introduced  the  Chinese  bill  to  the 
Senate  after  consultation  with  his  Democratic  colleague,  the 
Hon.  James  Farley;  and  both  gave  to  it  their  very  best 
efforts,  their  unceasing  study,  and  their  untiring  energy,  till 
it  became  a  law.  It  was  passed  upon  by  the  Hon.  John  F. 
Swift.  It  was  criticised  by  able  lawyers.  It  was  considered 
by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of  both  houses.  It  was  two 
years  before  the  legislature  and  the  nation.  Hence  it  is 
absurd  to  hold  General  Miller  alone  responsible  for  the  lan- 
guage and  expression  in  which  the  bill  is  cast.  The  writer 
was  present  during  the  session ;  heard  General  Miller's 
most  exhaustive  speech  upon  the  Chinese  question ;  heard 
the  reply  of  Hoar,  the  entire  debate,  the  passage  be- 
tween Farley  and  Hoar ;  and  speaks  from  no  uncertain 
or  doubtful  information,  when  he  declares  that  both  Sen 
ators  did  their  whole  duty  at  that  time.  The  Argonaut 
has  not  hesitated  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  national  Re 
publican  convention,  Republican  senators,  and  two  Republi 
can  presidents  for  their  action  in  reference  to  this  question 
of  restricting  Chinese  immigration  by  a  law  of  Congress  ; 
hence  it  claims  and  exercises  the  privilege  of  declaring  that 
the  writer  in  the  Examiner  who  charges  General  Miller  with 
"  ignorance  and  perfidy,"  in  framing  a  bill  which  is  a  "botch 
and  a  deceit,"  is  most  cowardly  and  contemptible.  It  is  a 
great,  brazen,  Saxon  lie,  unworthy  of  even  the  groveling  pol- 
itics through  which  the  Examiner  is  just  now  crawling.  Nor 
will  it  win.  Mr.  George  Hearst  can  never  become  senator, 
nor  David  S.  Terry  become  Supreme  Judge,  nor  W.  W. 
Foote  become  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  nor  the 
paupers  of  Virginia  occupy  the  customs  poor-house,  nor  the 
crook-caned  lunch-eaters  of  Dixie  ever  fill  the  Federal  offi- 
ces, by  directing  their  line  of  march  over  the  reputations  of 
Northern  men.  It  is  time  that  all  this  class  of  clique  poli- 
tics should  be  crushed  out ;  and  bitterly  as  we  despise  the 
Pope's  ignorant  political  Irish,  we  can  not  withhold  an  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing 
to  teach  this  chivalry  monster,  just  now  wriggling  into  new 
and  vicious  life  in  California,  the  valuable  lesson  which 
would  come  from  cutting  its  head  off.  There  is  a  higher,  and 
better,  and  clearer  plane  of  politics  than  the  one  engaged  in 
by  the  Examiner  and  its  friends,  and  the  sooner  the  organ 
climbs  up  to  it  the  better.  The  truth  is  that  all  political  par- 
ties, and  all  prominent  members  of  all  parties  in  California, 
are,  as  the  result  of  their  observation,  in  favor  of  restricting 


Chinese  immigration  by  law.  If  the  law  is  defective,  it  must 
be  remedied  by  further  legislation.  If  it  meets  the  unintelli- 
gent interpretation  of  prejudiced  judges,  they  must  be  re- 
moved. If,  by  customs  officers  upon  the  border,  or  counsels 
abroad,  the  law  is  evaded,  these  men,  whether  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  must  be  punished.  There  is  no  small  politics 
to  be  made  by  any  further  lies  or  misrepresentations  of 
Democratic  chivalry  politicians  about  Northern  and  Repub- 
lican officials  upon  the  Chinese  question. 


There  has  ever  existed — that  is,  ever  since  the  institution 
of  the  Passover,  when  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  lin- 
tels of  the  Jewish  houses  in  Egypt,  that  the  Angel  of  Death, 
seeing  it,  might  spare  the  first-born — a  mischievous  fable 
among  ignorant  persons,  who  hate  the  peculiar  people,  that 
Jews  are  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  young  maidens  at  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  for  the  purpose  of  using  their  blood  in 
religious  ceremonials.  That  this  foolish  and  mischievous 
fable  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  human  blood  of  any 
kind  was  never  used  in  the  Israelitish  ritual  service,  has  al- 
ways been  known  to  intelligent  people.  Such  an  unfounded 
slander  could  find  lodgment  only  among  an  ignorant  popu- 
lace, whose  minds  are  distorted  by  bigotry  and  whose  hatred 
is  nursed  by  prejudice  and  fanaticism.  The  story  of  the 
trial  of  Hungarian  Jews  recently  concluded  at  Nyireghaza 
for  the  murder  of  a  Christian  girl  is  a  curious  one.  With  our 
civilization  and  education  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  the 
conditions  of  society  which  made  such  an  event  possible. 
Esther  Salymossi  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  the  village,  driven  probably  to  suicide  by  a  harsh  and 
brutal  mistress.  The  last  day  upon  which  she  was  seen  was 
that  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  A  strong  existing  prejudice  and 
hatred  of  the  Jews  suggested  to  the  minds  of  ignorant  people 
some  possible  connection  between  the  disappearance  of  the 
girl  and  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  festival.  The  suspi- 
cion grew  to  conviction,  until  certain  Jews  connected  with 
the  synagogue  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  missing 
girl — with  what  inducement  or  under  what  influence  is  not 
yet  known  ;  but  the  unnatural  and  monstrous  fact  appears 
that  Moritz  Scharf,  son  of  the  Jewish  beadle,  declared  under 
oath,  and  adhered  to  the  statement  through  the  most  severe 
cross-examination,  that  his  father  and  other  Jews  induced 
the  girl  to  enter  the  synagogue,  and  he  then  saw  his 
father  cut  her  throat,  while  his  friends  caught  her  blood  in 
earthenware  vessels.  Pending  the  trial,  the  body  of  a 
drowned  girl  was  found  in  a  neighboring  river  by  certain 
raftsmen,  who,  after  torture,  confessed  that  this  was  the  body 
of  the  murdered  Esther,  transported  from  the  village  to  the 
stream,  tied  to  the  raft,  and  floated  to  the  point  of  pretended 
discovery.  Strange  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  in  Hungary, 
and  under  the  administration  of  the  Austrian  government,  a 
condition  of  things  could  exist  showing  so  much  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  hatred  toward  the  Jews,  that  it  led  the  local 
magistracy  to  resort  to  detestable  practices,  worthy  of  the 
darkest  days  of  the  mediaeval  age ;  led  an  otherwise  re- 
spectable rural  population  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  most  in- 
conceivable crimes  ;  to  countenance  perjury,  riot,  and  blood- 
shed, and  uphold  a  public  sentiment  which  would  have  crim- 
inally denounced  to  a  death  penalty  an  innocent  man,  upon 
the  false  testimony  of  an  unnatural  and  criminal  son,  for  the 
murder  of  a  girl  whose  death  was  not  judicially  proven. 
Stranger  than  all  this  was  the  fact,  indicating  the  blind,  un- 
thinking, and  unreasoning  folly  of  this  mad  people,  that  the 
drowned  girl  produced  for  the  murdered  Esther,  whose  throat 
had  been  cut  with  the  sacrificial  knife,  bore  no  mark  of  wound, 
as  testified  by  the  son  Moritz.  The  result  of  the  trial — and  it 
was  an  exhaustive  one — was  conclusive  of  the  fact  that  no 
such  practice  as  that  charged  had  ever  existed  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  that  the  accused  parties  were  altogether  inno- 
cent of  any  knowledge  of,  or  complicity  in,  the  disappearance 
of  the  girl.  This  trial  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  preposterous  and  wicked  legend  that 
Jews  use  the  blood  of  Christian  children  to  leaven  the  Pass- 
over cakes  is  now  exploded  by  judicial  examination;  and  the 
honor  of  those  countries  where  it  is  customary  to  persecute 
Jews,  imperil  their  lives,  and  destroy  their  property,  is  now 
pledged  to  give  to  their  Jewish  subjects  the  protection  due  to 
all.  When  in  any  community  the  Jew,  by  his  greed  and  av- 
arice, overreaches  his  Christian  fellow-citizen,  and  by  his  cun- 
ning outwits  the  law  ;  when  he  violates,  by  his  disgusting 
personal  habits,  all  laws  of  social  intercourse,  he  can  com- 
mand but  little  sympathy  if  prejudice  outlaws  him  from  as- 
sociation with  polite  society,  and  he  can  not  command  uni- 
versal commiseration  if  some  of  his  offenses — perpetrated 
within  the  law — are  punished  by  penalties  without  the  law. 
Drawing,  as  we  do,  the  line  which  gives  legal  protection  to 
all  and  equal  privileges  under  the  law  to  all,  we  take  pride 
in  saying,  whenever  the  opportunity  makes  the  saying  of  it 
proper,  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  kind  or  class  of 
Jews  who  live  by  overreaching  their  neighbors,  who  pros- 
per through  crime,  who  exhibit  their  abilities  by  sharp  prac- 
tices, or  who,  through  their  vulgarity,  make  association  with 
them  uncomfortable.  There  are  enough  of  this  kind  in  San 
Francisco  to  bring  occasional  reference  to  then 
the  province  of  independent  and  altogether 
journalism. 
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THE   ARGONAUT. 


POKER  CHANCES. 


By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  Astronomer. 


The  chances  for  each  diflerent  hand  of  poker  are :  First, 
the  total  number  of  ways  in  which  a  set  of  five  cards  can  be 
formed  out  of  a  pack  containing  53  cards  has  to  be  deter- 
mined. This  is  easy  enough.  You  multiply  together  52,51, 
50,  49,  and  48,  and  divide  the  product  by  that  obtained  from 
multiplying  together  I,  2,  3, 4,  and  5.  You  thus  get  2,598,960 
as  the  total  number  of  poker-hands.  It  is  very  easy  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  flushes  and  sequences  and  flush  se- 
quences which  are  possible.  Thus,  begin  with  the  flush 
sequences.  We  can  have  in  each  suit,  ace,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  2,  3, 
4.  5.  6;  3.  4,  5i  °.  7  i  ai>d  so  00  up  to  10,  knave,  queen,  king, 
ace;  or  in  all  there  are  ten  flush  sequences  in  each  suit,  forty 
flush  sequences  in  all.  The  number  of  sequences  which  are 
not  flush  may  be  thus  determined.  The  arrangement  of 
numbers  may  be  any  one  of  the  ten  just  indicated.  But  tak- 
ing any  one  of  these,  as  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  the  three  may  be  of  any 
suit  out  of  the  four;  so  that  each  arrangement  may  be  ob- 
tained in  four  different  ways  as  respects  the  first  card ;  so 
with  the  second,  third,  etc.;  or  in  all  4  times  4  times  4  times 
4  times  4,  or  1,024,  only  (our  of  which  will  be  flushes.  Thus 
there  are  1,020  times  10,  or  10,200  sequences  which  are  not 
flush. 

Now,  as  respects  flushes,  their  number  is  very  easily  de- 
termined. The  number  of  combinations  of  five  cards  which 
can  be  formed  out  of  the  13  cards  of  a  suit,  are  given  by 
multiplying  together  13,  12,  11,  10,  and  9,  and  dividing  by 
the  product  of  1,2,3,4,5;  this  will  be  found  to  be  1287. 
Thus  there  are  4  times  1287,  or  5,148  possible  flushes.  Of 
these  5  108  are  not  sequence  flushes.  The  total  number  of 
"  four  "  hands  may  be  considered  next.  The  process  of  find- 
ing it  is  very  simple.  There  are,  of  course,  only  13  fours, 
each  of  which  can  be  taken  with  any  of  the  remaining  48 
cards;  so  that  there  are  13  times  48,  or  624,  possible  four 
hands.  Next  to  determine  the  number  of  "  full  hands."  This 
is  not  difficult,  but  requires  a  little  more  attention.  A  full 
hand  consists  of  a  triplet  and  a  pair.  Now,  manifestly  there 
are  four  triplets  of  each  kind — four  sets  of  three  aces,  four 
of  three  kings,  etc.  Thus,  in  all,  4  times  13,  or  52  different 
triplets  can  be  formed  out  of  the  pack  of  52  cards.  When 
one  of  these  triplets  has  been  formed  there  remain  49  cards, 
out  of  which  the  total  number  of  sets  of  two  which  can  be 
formed  is  obtained  by  multiplying  49  by  48  and  dividing  by 
two;  whence  we  get  1,176  such  combinations  in  all.  But 
the  total  number  of  pairs  which  can  be  formed  from  among 
these  49  cards  is  much  smaller.  There  are  four  twos,  which 
(as  cribbage  teaches  us)  will  give  six  pairs  of  twos ;  so  there 
are  six  pairs  of  threes,  six  pairs  of  fours,  and  so  on  ;  or,  as 
there  are  only  twelve  possible  kinds  of  pairs  (after  our  triplet 
removed),  there  are  in  all  6  times  12,  that  is  72,  possible 
pairs  which  can  with  the  triplet  form  a  full  hand.  Hence, 
as  there  are  52  possible  triplets,  the  total  number  of  full 
bands  is  52  times  72,  or  3,744. 

The  number  of  triplet  hands  which  are  not  also  fours  or 
fulls  (for  every  four  hand  contains  triplets)  follows  at  once 
from  the  above.  There  are  52  possible  triplets,  each  of 
which  can  be  combined  with  1,176  combinations  of  two 
cards  of  the  remaining  49,  giving  in  all  52  times  1,176,  or 
61,152  sets  of  five,  three  at  least  of  which  are  alike.  Bi.t 
there  are  624  four  hands,  each  of  which  is  not  only  a  triplet 
hand,  but  will  manifestly  make  four  of  the  triplet  hands,  our 
gross  reckoning  includes  (for  from  every  four  you  can  make 
three  triplets),  and  there  are  3  744  full  hands.  These  (to  wit, 
4496  fours  aDd  5,744  fulls,  or  6,240  hands  in  all)  must  be  re- 
moved from  our  count,  leaving  54,912  triplet  hands  (proper) 
in  all.  From  the  whole  pack  ol  52  cards  we  can  "form  6 
times  13  pairs  ;  for  6  aces  can  be  formed,  6  pairs  of  two,  6 
pairs  of  threes,  and  so  forth.  Thus  there  are  in  all  78  differ- 
ent pairs.  When  we  have  taken  out  any  pair,  there  remain 
50  cards.  From  these  we  must  remove  the  two  cards  of  the 
same  denomination,  as  either  or  both  of  these  must  not  ap- 
pear in  the  hand  to  be  formed.  There  remain  48  cards, 
from  which  we  can  form  72  other  pairs.  Each  of  these  can 
be  taken  with  any  one  of  the  46  remaining  cards,  except  with 
those  two  which  are  of  the  same  denomination,  or  with  44  in 
all,  without  forming  a  triplet.  Each  of  these  combinations 
can  be  taken  with  each  of  the  78  pairs,  giving  a  two-pair 
hand,  only  it  is  obvious  that  each  two  pair  hand  will  be  given 
twice  by  this  arrangement  Thus  the  total  number  of  two- 
pair  hands  is  half  of  78  times  72  times  44,  or  there  are  123,- 
552  such  hands  in  all.  Next,  as  to  simple  pairs.  We  get, 
as  before,  78  different  pairs.  Each  of  these  can  be  taken 
with  any  set  of  three  formed  out  of  the  48  cards  left  when 
the  other  2  of  the  same  denomination  have  been  removed, 
except  the  72  times  44  (that  is  3,168)  pairs  indicated  in  dealing 
with  the  last  case,  and  the  48  triplets  which  can  be  formed 
out  of  these  same  48  cards,  or  3  216  sets  in  all.  Now  the 
total  number  of  sets  of  three  cards  which  can  be  formed  out 
of  4Sis  given  by  multiplying  48  by  47  by  46,  and  dividing  by 
the  product  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  and  3.  It  is  found  to  be 
17,296.  We  diminish  this  by  3,216,  getting  14,082,  and  find 
that  there  in  all  78  times  14,082  or  1,098,240.  The  hands 
which  remain  are  those  which  are  to  be  estimated  by  the 
highest  card  in  them  ;  and  their  number  will  of  course  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  sum  of  the  numbers  already  ob- 
tained from  the  total  number  of  possible  hands.  We  thus 
obtain  the  number  1,302,540.  Thus  of  the  (our  best  classes 
of  hands,  there  are  the  following  numbers  : 

Of  flush  sequences  there  may  be.  40 

"     'ours '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  624 

"    full  hands °?} 

"    common  flushes 5I108 

common  sequences 10200 

"  Tip'«s. ;;;:;:  34,9,2 

«•!« 12I552 

P^f5  •.•■• I.ooj.£o 

other  hands 1,302,540 

Total  number  of  possible  hands 2,598,960 

It  will  be  seen  that  those  who  devised  the  rules  for  poker 
play  set  the  different  hands  in  very  proper  order.     It  is  fit- 
ting, for  instance,  that  as  there  are  only  forty  possible  flush 
seqcence  hands  out  of  a  total  number  of  2,598,960  hands, 
nere  are  624  "four"  hands,  the  flush  sequences  should 
e  first,  and  so  with  the  rest.     It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
•  when  sequences  were  not  counted,  as  was  the  rule  in 


former  times,  there  was  one  hand  absolutely  unique  and  un- 
conquerable. The  holder  of  four  aces  then  wagered  on  a 
certainty,  for  no  one  else  could  hold  that  hand.  At  present 
there  is  no  absolutely  sure  winning  hand.  The  holder  of 
ace,  king,  queen,  knave,  ten,  flush,  may  (though  it  is,  of 
course,  exceedingly  unlikely)  be  met  by  the  holder  of  the 
same  cards,  flush,  in  another  suit.  Or  when  we  remem- 
ber that  at  whist  it  has  happened  that  the  deal  divided  the 
four  suits  among  the  four  players,  to  each  a  complete  suit, 
we  see  that  four  players  at  poker  might  each  receive  a  flush 
sequence  headed  by  the  ace.  Thus  the  use  of  sequences  has 
saved  poker-players  from  the  possible  risk  of  having  either 
to  stand  out  or  wager  on  a  certainty,  which  last  would  be 
very  painful  to  the  feelings  of  a  professional  gambler. — 
Longman's  Magazine. 


NEBUL/E. 


By  Robert  J.  Burdelte. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  says  :  "  Yet  there  are  gocd  things 
about  August."    True  ;  the  best  thing  about  is  that  it  comes 
only  once  a  year. 

"  Kissed  by  her  Husband  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  book.     Ah, 
yes,  book  of  fables,  probably. 


Don't  tell  me  there's  no  chance  in  this  country  for  a  poor 
man.  In  Pennsylvania  a  member  of  the  Legislature  gets 
ten  dollars  a  day  during  an  extra  session.  And  if  there's  a 
poorer  set  of  men  in  the  world  than  you  can  find  in  the  pres- 
ent Pennsylvania  Legislature,  they  haven't  been  assisted 
over  yet. 


LIBERTY   OR   DEATH. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Ajax  I.  Telamon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Thirteenth  Ward  Central  Committee,  "  I  believe  in,  as  I 
practice,  the  broadest  liberty  and  the  fullest  freedom.  I  am 
my  own  man.  The  foot  of  no  crowned  monarch  rests  upon 
my  neck.  I  wear  the  clanking  chains  of  no  living  tyrant.  I 
come  and  I  go  as  free  as  the  wild  winds  that  sweep  the  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  and  I  rise  or  sit  down  at  no  man's  call. 
Between  loss  of  my  freedom  and  loss  of  my  life,  I  do  not 
consider  there  can  be,  for  one  moment,  any  question.  No, 
sir.  The  might  of  the  tyrant  might  crush  my  bleeding  heart 
under  the  iron  heels  of  a  pitiless  despotism,  but  it  never  could 
chain  my  pulsing  life  ;  it  never  could  fetter  my  living  body 
Sir  1 "  he  shouted  in  a  burst  of  beautiful  enthusiam,  "  sir,  be- 
fore I  would  bow  to  the  will  of  any  living  creature  on  this 
great  globe  " 

Just  then  the  doors  of  the  small  parlors  where  the  caucus 
was  in  session  opened,  and  a  wild-eyed,  resolute-looking 
woman  of  thirty-nine  bright  summers,  wearing  a  sun-bonnet 
and  a  severe  dress,  looked  in,  glanced  around  until  her  eyes 
fell  upon  the  orator,  and  then  she  said  never  a  word,  but 
simply  extended  her  arm  in  a  tone-countenance  more  in 
anger  than  in  sorrow,  and  crooked  her  forefinger,  once,  twice, 
thrice.  Then  she  disappeared,  silently  as  she  had  burst 
upon  the  impassioned  scene.  Mr.  Telamon  nervously  felt 
in  his  hip-pocket  for  his  watch,  and  remarking,  in  a  some- 
what desultory  and  embarrassed  fashion,  that  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment to  meet  a  man  who  wanted  to  sell  him  a  pair  of 
chestnut  horses  and  a  buckboard,  hurriedly  left  the  assembly. 
A  dull  silence  fell  upon  the  caucus  like  a  damp  coverlet,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  sad,  monotonous  nocturne  as  of  a  man 
walking  the  floor  with  a  weeping  infant  drifted  in  from  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Telamon's  palatial  wigwam,  mingled  at  ir- 
regular intervals  with  sporadic  cases  of  a  woman's  voice,  not 
sweet  and  low  exactly,  but  rather  tart  and  appetizing  like, 
and  pitched  somewhere  about  three  fifths  above  the  upper  C. 


Courtney  says  he  was  struck  with  a  sand-bag  just  the  night 
before  the  Watkins  regatta.  Well,  if  he  wasn't,  the  omis- 
sion should  have  been  supplied  immediately  after  the  re- 
gatta. A  man  who  talks  so  much  and  rows  so  little  as 
Courtney  needs  to  be  struck  with  a  whole  landslide — sand, 
gravel,  clay,  bowlders,  and  all. 


"  You  can't  stamp  out  ideas,"  declares  a  political  philoso- 
pher. And  you  can't  stamp  them  into  some  people.  No, 
not  even  with  a  thirty-ton  steam  hammer,  you  can  not. 

It's  no  use  trying  to  make  a  Christian  of  an  Indian.  It 
can't  be  done.  Now,  here  is  Lola  Scott,  the  converted  Creek. 
He  says  that  fifty  years  ago  he  used  to  paint  himself  up,  and 
indulge  in  war-dances,  and  go  out  on  the  war-path,  and  scalp 
pale-faces  and  other  hostiles,  and  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  bold,  bad  Indian,  be  the  same  more  or  less. 
Then  he  was  converted,  joined  the  church,  took  off  his  war- 
paint and  feathers,  buried  the  tomahawk ;  and  what  has  he 
done  since  then  ?  Sold  three  hundred  sewing-machines,  and 
keeps  on  selling  them  !     Give  him  back  his  bonarrers  again. 


There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  almshouses  in  the 
different  States.  Now,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia,  the  su- 
perintendent only  steals  the  roof  off  the  almshouse,  and 
sells  it ;  but  in  Tewksbury  they  take  the  skin  off  the  pauper 
and  tan  it.  On  the  whole,  as  the  skin  isu't  taken  off  until 
the  pauper  is  dead,  the  Tewksbury  method  is  preferable. 


THE  EARLY  BIRD  CATCHES  IT. 

"  It's  early,  isn't  it  ?  "  yawned  the  boy,  lazily  turning  in  bed 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  muttered  in  wrathful  shouts  ; 
"it's  early,  isn't  it?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,"  roared  his  father  ; 
"  but  I  am  ! " 

And  before  the  pliant  skate-strap  was  half  tired,  the  boy 
made  up  his  mind  that  if  the  old  gentleman  had  been  a  little 
surlier,  the  bastinado  wouldn't  have  lasted  half  through  the 
sentence.    But  it  lasted  quite  long  enough  as  it  was. 


to  collecting  the  whisky  tax  on  them,  and  it  expects  to  get  in 
an  honest  tax  on  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  every  bottle. 
This  decision  will  cause  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  the 
religious  papers  that  are  much  given  to  half-column  puffs  of 
ten-line  bitters,  warranted  to  be  perfectly  pure  from  all  alco- 
holic ingredients.  Brethren,  it  takes  this  old  American  Gov- 
ernment to  catch  up  with  the  oldest  man  a  livin1. 


A  FURRIN'  LAND. 

"Erysipelas,"  said  the  dying  Heliobaddicus,  to  his  faith- 
ful slave,  who  stood  at  his  master's  bedside  ;  "  Erysipelas, 
I  am  going  on  a  journey,  a  strange,  mystical  journey,  far 
away  as  eternity." 

"  Goin'  to  a  fur  country,  I  reckon  ? "  said  Erysipelas,  who 
didn't  speak  very  good  Greek. 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  sick  man,  "  I  am." 

"  Yes,"  echoed  Erysipelas,  whose  wages  were  three  months 
overdue,  "  ya-as — sul-phur." 

And  with  that,  Heliobaddicus  groaned,  rolled  over,  and 
died  ;  which  was  really  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do,  under 
the  circumstances. 


"The  smallest  hair,"  says  Goethe,  "throws  its  shadow." 
It  does,  it  does.  And  if  it  happens  to  throw  the  penumbra 
across  the  butter,  it  casts  its  little  gloom  over  the  entire 
community. 

Perhaps  the  meanest  ghost  in  all  this  broad,  fair  land  of 
ours,  is  haunting  an  old  house  in  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  spec- 
tre shuffles  around  the  rooms  a  little,  and  occasionally  bangs 
the  china  and  scratches  at  the  doors,  just  enough  to  keep  the 
garrison  on  the  alert ;  but  his  colossal  meanness  is  apparent 
when  he  makes  it  his  delight  to  go  out  doors  and  excite  the 
dogs  into  convulsions  of  rage  by  teasing  them,  and  inducing 
them  to  bite  savage  but  futile  bites  at  the  impalpable  legs  of 
their  ghostly  tormentor.  You  wouldn't  think  a  ghost  could 
be  so  mean  as  that,  now,  wouldn't  you  ? 


Since  the  revenue  stamps  have  been  taken  off  the  "  bit- 
ters "  bottles,  the  Government  has  decided  to  subject  all  the 
"tonics,"  "herb  bitters,"  and  "blood  purifiers,"  with  a  view 


The  girls  in  one  of  the  large  New  York  tobacco  houses 
have  struck.  Oh,  well,  that  strike  is  a  failure  at  the  start, 
for  being  out  of  work  not  a  girl  will  Havana  one  to  back  her. 
That  's  'nough  of  that.     Give  us  sneezy  one.    At-chew  ! 


For  profound  sorrow  and  heart-breaking  sympathy,  you 
ought  to  look  into  the  face  of  a  Chicago  man  when  he  hears 
that  the  St.  Louis  baseball  club  has  been  beaten  again,  6  to  o. 


A  Boston  young  mother  never  says  to  her  first  baby, 
"  Oh-ny  no-ny  !  E  muzzy  'tick  his  ittie  footsie-tootsies  out 
fum  undy  ze  banky-wanky,  or  he  catchie  coly  in  his  sweetsie 
little  heady  weddy,  and  have  ze  snuffles."  Ah,  no.  She  says 
to  the  infant :  "  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  expose  your  pedal  ex- 
tremities by  extending  or  permitting  them  to  protrude,  even 
for  a  brief  space  of  interval,  beyond  the  protecting  asgis  of 
the  blanket,  as  by  so  doing  you  will  lay  your  system  open  to 
attacks  of  catarrhal  and  neuralgic  affections."  Now  you  can 
understand  why  Boston  babies  grow  up  to  be  James  broth- 
ers, like  Jessie,  and  Frank,  and  Henry. 


An  exchange  starts  off  a  column  with  the  startling  head- 
ing, "An  Embezzler  Wanted."  We  don't  honestly  believe 
you've  got  a  thing  to  embezzle,  but  if  you  want  a  good  em- 
bezzler with  a  2:13  record,  write  to  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
There's  where  they  raise  'em.  And  we  believe  they  have 
several  to  cell. 

Some  wise  men  found  a  fossil  jaw  of  the  Meliothychani- 
saurianthasodendromanthus  Americanus  in  Dakotah  the 
other  day.  It's  a  blessed  thing  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Union  that  they  didn't  find  it  in  Rhode  Island.  The  fossil 
weighs  twenty-seven  pounds  without  the  name. 


"  Ought  clergymen  wear  mustaches?"  asks  the  Methodist 
Advocate.  Why  not?  We  should  think  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  might  be  permitted  to  wear  at  least  a  mustache,  when 
Lydia  Thompson  is  allowed  to  wander  about  with  one  brace- 
let. Certainly,  parson,  brace  up  and  wear  a  mustache  like 
King  Humbert's,  if  you  don't  object  to  looking  like  a  "  thirty 
days  after  taking  "  advertisement. 


The  man  who  has  no  grit  need  not  despair.  He  will  soon 
be  able  to  find  plenty  of  it  in  the  concluding  spoonfuls  of  his 
soup  just  as  soon  as  oysters  come  in. 


Did  anybody  ever  notice  how  quickly  the  paper  collar 
dropped  out  of  sight  ?  One  can  remember,  and  it  is  not  so 
many  years  ago,  when  the  paper  collar  held  a  mighty  sway, 
except  in  the  summer,  when  the  heat  made  it  soft  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  caused  the  corners  under  the  chin  to  turn 
and  assume  a  brownish  hue.  It  was  in  general  demand,  and 
the  thirteen  and  one-half  neck  man  and  seventeen  and  one- 
half  neck  man  alike  carried  a  fifteen  or  twenty-cent  box  home 
under  his  arm  rejoicing.  There  were  several  large  factories 
here  employing  numerous  hands,  and  not  only  the  clothing 
and  dry  goods,  but  cigar  and  grocery  stores,  kept  the  collars 
for  sale.  You  could  get  straight  paper  or  linen  finish,  just  as 
you  called  for  it,  and  you  were  not  at  any  expense  for  laun- 
drying.  If  a  man  was  a  little  hard  up  for  cash,  and  the 
weather  was  any  way  fine,  he  could  turn  his  collar  inside  out. 
But  those  days  are  gone,  the  factories  are  gone,  and  nearly 
all  the  paper  collars  are  gone.  You  rarely  see  them  now,  ex- 
cept in  auction  stores  or  upon  some  country  dandy  who 
comes  to  town  with  a  white  band  around  his  neck  over  a 
check  shirt.  Cheap  linen  and  laundrying  have  driven  the 
paper  collar  to  the  wall. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper  thinks  that  Charlotte  Bronte's  wid- 
ower was  very  ungrateful  not  to  put  up  a  memorial  for  the 
authoress  in  the  church  where  she  lies  buried,  after  he  had 
inherited  six  thousand  pounds  as  the  earnings  of  her  pen. 
But  he  preferred  to  marry  again  on  the  money. 


Bill  Nye,  of  the  Laramie  Boomerang,  will  shortly  identify 
himself  with  Chicago  journalism. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOME    ONE    HAD   BLUNDERED. 


The  Famous  Charges  of  the  Heavy  and  Light  Brigades  at  Balaclava. 


The  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  is  familiar  only  to  the 
comparatively  few  readers  of  military  history.  Of  this  fact 
the  writer  has  had  frequent  evidence  from  well-read  men, 
who  were  not  prepared  to  hear  that  the  palm  for  the  Bala- 
clava day  should  go  to  the  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigadej  which, 
three  hundred  strong,  charged  and  defeated  three  thousand 
Russian  horsemen.  Lord  Raglan,  the  commander  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea,  himself  lamented  the  fate  of 
the  Light  Brigade,  not  alone  because  it  so  nearly  annihilated 
an  indispensable  arm  of  his  force,  but  because  the  tragic 
splendor  of  that  charge  would  obscure  the  more  meritorious 
performance  of  the  "  Heavies  "  the  same  morning.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, after  many  years,  recently  embalmed  the  memory  of 
"  Scarlett's  three  hundred "  in  verse  ;  but  in  verse  that  will 
not  live  so  long  as  the  recollection  of  the  achievement.  Upon 
the  attack  of  the  Russians,  a  large  force  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men  under  General  Liprandi,  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1854,  the  Turks  in  some  redoubts 
were  speedily  driven  in,  and  rau  in  terror  to  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell's Highlanders  in  an  adjacent  gorge,  with  whom  they 
aligned  themselves  for  a  short  time,  but  at  the  next  demon- 
stration of  the  enemy  again  retreated,  running  wildly  toward 
the  sea.  Now  came  the  hour  when  the  Heavy  Cavalry  was 
to  find  its  opportunity.  The  divisions  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  Light  Brigade,  commanded  by  Lord  Cardigan,  and  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  James  Scarlett — in 
all  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  Lieutenant-General  the  Earl 
of  Lucan  in  command  of  the  division — were  posted  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  plain  behind  Balaclava,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  heights  above,  and  fronting  toward  a  valley  to 
the  north.  After  the  demonstration  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
against  the  Highlanders,  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  observing 
the  operations  from  the  table-land  above,  sent  an  order  for 
eight  squadrons  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  to  move  to  the  gorge 
to  support  its  defenders.  This  duty  devolved  on  General 
Scarlett,  who  was  sent  by  Lord  Lucan  with  the  Fifth  Dra- 
goon Guards,  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  Inniskilling  Dra- 
goons— six  squadrons — followed  by  two  squadrons  of  the 
Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  to  execute  the  order.  There  were 
numerous  obstructions  in  the  line  of  march,  and  in  avoiding 
one  of  these  some  of  the  squadrons  passed  to  the  left,  on  the 
side  toward  a  ridge,  on  which  was  a  Russian  battery,  and  some 
to  the  right ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  charge  that 
followed  was  led  by  a  first  line  of  only  three  squadrons. 

When  the  squadrons  had  passed  the  end  of  the  ridge  on 
which  were  the  redoubts,  and  were  skirting  the  edge  of  an 
inclosed  vineyard  to  their  left,  Lieutenant  Elliot,  an  aid-de- 
camp on  General  Scarlett's  staff,  cast  his  eye  along  the  ridge 
to  the  left,  and  discovered  there  a  forest  of  lances.  He 
pointed  this  cut  to  General  Scarlett,  who  was  closely  watch- 
ing the  Highland  regiment  he  was  advancing  to  support.  A 
short  inspection  satisfied  them  that  a  large  body  of  Russian 
horse  was  collecting  on  the  ridge  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  preparing  to  charge  down  on  the  flank 
of  the  marching  Heavy  Cavalry.  Instantly  General  Scarlett 
resolved  to  take  the  initiative,  and  charge,  with  his  few  hun- 
dred men,  the  solid  mass  of  Russians,  three  thousand  in 
number.  He  communicated  his  plan  to  Lord  Lucan,  who 
had  ridden  up  during  the  preparatory  formation  of  the  line, 
and  who  approved  it.  "Are  you  right  in  front  ?"  he  asked 
of  his  officers.  "Yes,  sir."  "Left  wheel  into  line!"  he 
commanded,  expecting  that  the  six  squadrons  with  which  he 
had  started  would  form  one  line.  But  the  division  of  the 
squadrons  into  two  columns  in  passing  the  obstruction 
brought  into  the  line  nearest  the  enemy  only  the  three  squad- 
rons that  had  passed  to  the  left — the  second  squadron  of  the 
Inniskilling  Dragoons,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Scots 
Greys  ;  and  this  line  of  three  hundred  men  led  the  way  in 
the  charge.  This  was  "  Scarlett's  three  hundred."  Scarlett, 
with  his  trumpeter  and  orderly  and  Lieutenant  Elliot,  sat 
facing  the  enemy,  turning  only  occasionally  to  motion  back 
with  his  sword  the  impetuous  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings. 
At  last  the  line  was  formed.  General  Scarlett  ordered  his 
trumpeter  to  sound  the  charge,  and  himself  moved  forward 
at  a  trot.  For  him  and  for  the  three  horsemen  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  passage  of  the  obstructions  was  less  difficult 
than  for  the  ranks  of  the  troopers  who  followed,  and  by  rea- 
son of  this  the  leader  steadily  increased  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  men,  until  by  the  time  they  had  cleared  the 
imperfectly  struck  camp,  and  could  follow  at  the  pace  he  set 
them,  he  was  more  than  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  them. 

The  Russian  commander  sat  before  his  troops  as  Scarlett, 
closely  followed  by  Lieutenant  Elliot,  drew  near.  The  Rus- 
sian selected  the  latter  for  his  adversary,  perhaps  judging 
from  his  staff-officer's  hat  that  he  was  the  commander,  while 
the  British  general  rode  straight  past  and  flung  himself  upon 
the  Russian  column,  the  impetus  of  his  huge,  swift  horse  car- 
rying him  through  the  front  rank  and  wedging  him  into  the 
solid  mass.  Here  he  cut,  and  thrust,  and  parried,  defending 
himself  and  wounding  his  adversaries,  working  his  way  into 
the  midst  of  them,  until  he  had  got  so  far  in  as  to  be  beyond 
the  risk  of  danger  from  the  impact  of  his  own  men  when 
they  should  strike  the  enemy  with  their  furious  rush. 

Lieutenant  Elliot  parried  the  cut  aimed  at  him  by  the 
Russian  commander,  and  drove  his  sword  through  his  oppo- 
nent's body  with  such  force  that  he  could  not  withdraw  it  un- 
til he  was  carried  past  his  horse,  and,  turning  the  Russian  in 
his  saddle,  dragged  his  weapon  after  him.  The  trumpeter 
and  the  orderly,  a  mighty  man  named  Shegog,  followed,  and 
each  of  the  four  men  constituting  the  group  in  advance  was 
soon  separately  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  mass  of 
Russian  horse. 

The  English  squadrons  came  thundering  on.  Already 
outflanked  by  the  enemy,  the  line,  which  had  been  formed 
in  two  ranks,  gradually  extended  itself  in  both  directions,  the 
men  of  the  rear  rank  eagerly  pressing  forward  into  the  front 
rank,  until  there  was  only  a  single  line — and  even  this  failed 
to  cover  the  front  of  the  hostile  phalanx.  In  this  order,  and 
now  advancing  at  the  highest  possible  speed,  they  fell  upon 
the  enemy  with  a  force  that  drove  them  well  into  the  mass. 
It  was  too  much  to  be  expected  of  the  Russians  that  they 
should  still  sit  upon  their  horses  in  the  face  of  this  tremen- 
dous onslaught,  and,  without  the  advantage  of  momentum 
or  the  inspiration  of  a  charge,  oppose  their  bodies  directly 


to  the  heavy  dragoons  that  bore  down  upon  them.  So  the 
front  ranks  opened  to  let  the  intruders  pass,  and  soon  the 
entire  first  line  of  the  English  became  engulfed  in  the  Rus- 
sian column,  swallowed  up,  lost  to  sight,  and  apparently 
doomed  to  destruction.  The  great  weight  of  the  heavy  cav- 
alry, their  tall  horses,  and  their  long  swords,  gave  them  ad- 
vantages in  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  that  ensued — each  man 
or  group  of  men  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  destructiveness  of  their  work  with  the  sword  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  shakos  and  tough  gray  overcoats  worn  by 
the  Russians,  which  resisted  the  sabres,  point  and  edge,  and 
the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  much  less  than  would  seem 
possible  in  such  an  affray.  But  the  Scotch  and  Irish  troop- 
ers fought  madly,  the  Inniskillings  going  in  with  a  cheer,  and 
cutting  their  way  through  with  a  yell  ;  and  the  Greys,  with  a 
"  low,  eager,  fierce  moan  of  rapture — the  moan  of  outburst- 
ing  desire."  Some  of  these  men,  when  close  pressed  by  a 
throng,  plied  the  sabre  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
seized  their  assailants  by  the  coats  and  dragged  them  from 
their  saddles. 

The  Russians,  at  the  outset  no  match,  man  for  man,  for 
their  assailants  (they  were  light  cavalry),  obedient  and  docile 
by  nature,  accustomed  to  domination,  hampered  by  their 
very  numbers — so  closely  were  they  massed  together — and 
deprived  of  all  the  exciting  conditions  upon  which  cavalry 
depend  for  success,  were  able  to  grapple  with  the  foe  in  only 
a  half-hearted  way,  and  were,  no  doubt,  relieved  when  one  of 
these  furious  and  mighty  men,  if  they  could  not  overcome 
him  with  their  weapons,  had  fo-ight  his  way  past  them  into 
the  vicinity  of  their  fresher  comrades.  There  were  some  of 
the  English  who  in  this  way  worked  nearly  through  the 
depth  of  the  column,  but  these  preferred  to  remain  fighting 
within  it  to  emerging  into  the  open  space  beyond,  and  en- 
gaging there  with  the  Cossacks,  who  were  prepared,  under 
more  advantageous  circumstances,  to  dispatch  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  personal  immunity  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  attacking  force,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  three  hundred  men  entombed  in  the  midst  of  ten  times 
their  number  could  effect  a  victory  ;  for  no  matter  what  their 
prowess,  they  must  eventually  succumb  to  numbers.  The 
Russians  were  formed  in  a  solid  square  or  oblong,  the  front 
of  which  had  been  extended,  when  the  English  were  first  dis- 
covered near,  by  throwing  out  wings  to  the  right  and  left. 
As  soon  as  the  attacking  cavalry  had  reached  and  entered 
the  mass,  these  wings,  prepared  no  doubt  for  this  purpose, 
closed  in  upon  them  from  behind.  This  movement  seemed, 
to  many  spectators,  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  brave  three  hun- 
dred, although  Lord  Raglan,  who  could  see  from  his  eleva- 
ted position  on  a  plateau  above,  the  personal  ascendancy  his 
men  were  maintaining  with  the  mass,  and  the  preparations 
that  had  been  made  for  their  support,  said  that  the  conflict 
was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  The  inwheeling  of  the 
Russian  "  wings"  afforded  a  great  opportunity  to  the  cavalry 
that  were  approaching  the  column  in  support  of  the  first  line 
which  Scarlett  had  led  in. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  that  had  not  ac- 
companied General  Scarlett  when  he  first  set  out  was  the 
"  Royals."  Seeing  the  preparations  for  the  conflict,  and  fan- 
cying that  they  had  been  left  behind  by  mistake,  these  two 
squadrons  followed  after  their  comrades,  reached  the  scene 
of  action  just  as  the  inwheeling  of  the  Russian  right  wing 
was  half  completed,  and  charged  upon  its  flank  and  rear 
most  effectively.  More  might  have  been  accomplished  here, 
but  the  Royals  had  departed  from  their  station  hurriedly, 
and  were  in  some  disorder,  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  Greys 
had  caused  them  to  make  their  charge  without  waiting  for 
further  preparations.  But  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  force 
it  was  thought  prudent  to  get  into  shape  before  pushing  their 
advantage  further.  The  wing  continued  then  to  wheel,  and 
had  closed  in  behind  the  Greys  just  in  time  to  receive  full 
upon  the  roar  the  two  squadrons  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon 
Guards,  which,  with  the  remaining  squadron  of  the  Innis- 
killings, formed  General  Scarlett's  second  line. 

Meanwhile  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards  made  for  a  point 
opposite  the  right  flank  of  the  Russian  column,  and  charged 
from  there,  piercing  the  side  of  the  column  and  in  its  turn 
working  its  way  into  the  depths  of  the  mass.  Then,  from 
the  other  side,  attacking  the  left  wing  of  the  Russians,  came 
the  remaining  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  the  right  wing 
of  Scarlett's  second  line,  which  in  the  march  toward  the 
Highlanders  had  proceeded  the  farthest.  Their  charge  was 
so  timed  that  the  inwheeling  left  wing  of  the  Russians  had 
50  far  completed  its  movement  as  to  receive  the  attack  full 
and  square  in  the  rear.  Broken  up  in  all  directions,  without 
facility  of  reorganization,  and  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the 
fierce  onslaught  they  had  sustained,  the  Russians  began  to 
waver,  then  to  incline  slightly  up  hill,  away  from  the  attack, 
until  the  ranks  loosened,  the  column  broke,  and  in  a  con- 
fused mass  of  individual  horsemen  the  mighty  force  galloped 
off  in  full  retreat.  They  were  followed  for  a  short  distance 
by  the  eager  cavalrymen,  who  were  not  inclined  to  let  the 
escape  of  even  so  considerable  an  enemy  close  the  fight,  and 
they  were  pursued  by  shot  from  the  horse-artillery  attached 
to  the  Light  Erigade,  as  well  as  from  Sir  Colin  Campbell's 
guns  across  the  valley. 

To  have  completed  the  work  accomplished  by  General 
Scarlett  and  his  men  it  was  necessary  that  the  Light  Brigade, 
which  was  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  so  posted  as  to 
command  the  flank  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  should  attack 
them  on  the  flank  during  the  charge  of  the  Heavy  Brigade, 
and  perhaps  also  as  they  retreated.  Lord  Cardigan  had 
orders,  however,  which  he  (mistakenly)  understood  to  com- 
pel  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  even  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  was  filled  with  generous  envy,  because  his 
comrades  had  had  an  opportunity  that  was  denied  to  him, 
and  he  expressed  it  in  the  impatient  exclamation  :  "  Damn 
those  Heavies  ;  they  have  the  laugh  of  us  to-day  ! " 

But  the  opportunity  of  the  Light  Brigade  was  at  hand,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  availed  themselves  of  it  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  courage  of  either  the  men  or  their  command- 
er. The  defeat  of  the  Russian  cavalry  by  Scarlett,  involving 
the  withdrawal  of  the  artillery  which  accompanied  it,  gave  the 
English  an  opportunity  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  under- 
take the  recapture  of  the  redoubts  along  the  ridge  lost  by 
the  Turks  in  the  morning.  But  delay  on  the  part  of  an 
English  infantry  division  postponed  this  attack,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  determined  to  advance  his 
cavalry,  supported  by  infantry,  to  take  advantage  of  any  op- 
portunity to  recover  the  ground.      Orders  to  this  effect  were 


sent  to  Lord  Lucan ;  but  although  these  orders  were  repeated, 
for  nearly  an  hour  no  advance  was  made,  and  precious  time 
was  lost. 

A  peremptory  order  for  the  cavalry  to  advance  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  carrying  away  the  (English)  guns  lost 
by  the  Turks  at  the  redoubts  in  the  morning,  was  finally  sent 
to  Lord  Lucan.  The  bearer  of  this  order  was  Captain  Nolan, 
a  young  staff  officer,  and  an  enthusiastic  cavalryman,  who 
had  lofty  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  cavalry  properly  handled, 
and  whose  valor  led  him  to  go  beyond  the  simple  duty  of 
an  aid-de-camp  acting  as  a  bearer  of  orders,  and  accompany 
the  Light  Brigade  on  its  fateful  charge,  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  the  first  victim.  The  death  of  this  young  of- 
ficer greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  now  historic  "blunder;"  for  what  he  said  was 
thus  left  for  others  to  interpret,  and  the  meaning  of  what  he 
did — a  most  significant  action — was  left  to  inference. 

Notwithstanding  the  purport  of  the  previous  orders  from 
Lord  Raglan,  which  pointed  clearly  to  the  English  guns  capt- 
ured with  the  redoubts'as  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  this  last  order  properly  interpreted,  Lord  Lucan  con- 
ceived that  the  order  brought  him  by  Captain  Nolan  directed 
a  charge  down  the  whole  length  of  the  north  valley,  much  of 
which  was  commanded  by  the  enemy's  batteries  on  both 
sides,  in  the  face  of  a  twelve-gun  battery  (properly  a  battery 
and  a  half),  behind  and  beside  which  lay  the  entire  Russian 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men — which  was  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  orders,  but  contrary  to  military  usage.  He  criti- 
cised to  the  young  aid-de-camp  the  folly  of  the  attempt  (as 
he  understood  it),  and  asked  what  he  was  to  attack — "  What 
guns  ? "  Impatient  at  this  hesitation  in  obeying  Lord  Rag- 
lan's orders,  Captain  Nolan,  in  what  Lord  Lucan  said  was 
"a  most  disrespectful  and  significant  manner,"  replied : 
"  There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy — there  are  your  guns," 
pointing,  as  Lucan  understood  him,  down  the  valley.  This 
interpretation  of  a  written  order  (following  the  other  orders 
to  the  same  general  purport)  by  the  direction  in  which  an 
excited  and  insubordinate  officer  pointed  his  finger,  decided 
tie  fate  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Captain  Nolan  had  just  come 
into  that  part  of  the  field,  and  was  presumably  not  acquainted 
with  his  new  "  bearings,"  and  a  variation  of  twenty  decrees 
in  the  direction  he  indicated  by  his  pointing  made  all  the 
difference  between  the  intended  object  of  attack  and  the 
dreadful  "  valley  of  death." 

The  order  was  verbally  communicated  by  Lord  Lucan  to 
Lord  Cardigan,  who  sat  mounted  in  front  of  his  brigade. 
The  latter  respectfully  pointed  out  the  desperate  nature  of 
the  enterprise,  but  on  being  told  those  were  the  positive 
orders,  saluted  the  Lieutenant-General,  and  ordered  the 
Light  Brigade  to  advance. 

The  regiments  engaged  in  this  charge  were  the  Thirteenth 
Light  Dragoons,  Seventeenth  Lancers  (forming  the  first  line), 
the  Eleventh  Hussars  (in  the  second  line),  and  the  Fourth 
Light  Dragoons  and  Eighth  Hussars  (in  the  third  line). 
Lord  Cardigan  rode  several  horses'-lengths  in  front,  and  kept 
his  advanced  position,  facing  alone  the  distant  enemy  and 
the  fearful  valley  that  lay  between.  The  advance  was  be- 
gun at  a  slow  pace,  purposely  kept  down  because  of  the 
great  distance  to  be  covered.  The  direction  of  the  charge 
was  from  the  first  straight  at  the  far-off  battery,  Lord  Cardi- 
gan riding  at  the  fire  of  the  central  gun. 

Before  they  had  gone  a  hundred  paces,  Captain  Nolan, 
who  had  of  his  own  accord  accompanied  the  brigade,  sud- 
denly rode  across  the  front  of  Lord  Cardigan — much  to  the 
tatter's  amazement  and  indignation — excitedly  waving  his 
sword  to  the  troops  and  shouting  to  them.  It  appeared  like 
one  more  act  of  insubordination,  and  a  very  senseless  one  at 
that.  But,  judged  in  the  light  of  the  true  meaning  of  Lord 
Raglan's  orders  and  of  Nolan's  knowledge  of  them,  it  was  a 
very  significant  performance.  He  was  riding  and  motioning 
the  wrongly  directed  cavalrymen  toward  tke  redoubts  on  the 
ridge,  where  lay  the  guns  they  were  sent  out  to  capture.  He 
had  no  opportunity  to  rectify  the  mistake,  for  while  he  was  still 
bearing  toward  the  right  and  waving  his  sword,  a  fragment 
from  a  bursting  shell  pierced  his  heart,  and  the  lips  which 
had  the  saving  message  upon  them  were  sealed  forever. 

The  well-ordered  squadrons — ten  in  number  —  advance 
down  the  valley,  gradually  quickening  their  gait  to  a  racing 
speed  ;  a  shell  bursts  in  front  of  Nolan,  and  the  last  hope  of 
saving  the  brigade  disappears  ;  the  batteries  open  fire,  and 
men  roll  from  their  saddles  ;  riderless  horses  wander  anx- 
iously about,  missing  the  familiar  hand  of  the  master;  wound- 
ed men  drag  themselves  back  out  of  the  reach  of  missiles  ; 
the  squadrons  approach  the  batteries,  just  visible  through 
the  smoke,  and  disappear ;  the  guns  no  longer  belch  forth 
sound  and  flame  ;  the  smoke  now  obscures  everything  ;  the 
Light  Brigade  is  swallowed  up,  and  through  the  blackness 
and  the  silence  there  comes  no  tidings  of  them  :  their  fate  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  When  the  Light  Brigade  was  mus- 
tered after  its  return  from  the  valley,  there  were  present  and 
mounted  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  men  out  of  the  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  that  had  started. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  his  brigade  formed  and  said  :  "  Men,  it 
is  a  mad-brained  trick,  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine."  They  re- 
plied :  "  Never  mind,  my  lord  ;  we  are  ready  to  go  again  !" 
Well  might  he  answer  them  as  he  did  :  "  No,  no  ;  you  have 
done  enough  1" 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  of  the  officers  who  led 
these  charges  had  ever  seen  service  in  the  field  before.  Lord 
Cardigan,  although  fifty-seven  years  old  when  appointed  to 
his  command,  had  spent  his  military  career  in  peace  service, 
and  was  thought  to  have  acquired  in  that  way  some  ultra- 
military  notions  which  led  him  to  construe  his  orders  with  a 
strictness  better  adapted  to  the  barracks  than  to  military 
operations  in  the  field  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Scarlett  was  also  well  advanced  in  age,  being  fifty-five 
years  old  when  he  made  his  splendid  charge,  which  no  young 
officer,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  dash  of  early  manhood, 
could  have  surpassed.  But  although  he  fleshed  his  maiden 
sword  at  the  head  of  his  Heavy  Brigade,  his  years  of  peace 
service  had  neither  obscured  his  quick  realization  of  the  ne- 
cessities laid  upon  him  by  unexpected  events,  nor  dimin- 
ished his  power  to  combine,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
foe,  great  valor  and  cool  self-restraint.  Notwithstanding  this 
honorable  exception,  however,  it  has  been  considered  that 
the  age  and  lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry 
officers  in  this  battle — Lord  Lucan,  also  a  "peace  service" 
officer,  was  fifty-four — was  in  a  great  measure  r 
for  its  mistakes.— H.  W.  B.  Howard  in  the  C 
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It  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  douche  to  ihe 
leading  members  of  the  Union  Square  Company  last 
season  to  find,  in  the  full  tide  of  their  refined  successes, 
that  the  "  Lights  o'  Londan  "  outshone  them  all,  and 
that  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  there  were 
more  people  to  weep  over  the  material  woes  of  the 
Armytages  than  over  the  hysteria  of  Lillian  West- 
brook  or  the  exalted  Christianity  of  Lea  Henderson. 
A  drama,  or  melodrama  if  you  will,  could  not  have 
been  more  mechanically  put  together  than  this  same 
"  Lights  o'  London  "  ;  but  the  mechanic  is  a  skillful 
fellow  at  his  trade.  The  "  Lights  o'  London*' !  Is 
it  not  of  itself— without  padding,  or  tinkering,  or  an 
appended  drama  —  is  it  not  one  of  those  simple 
phrases  which  kindle  the  dullest  imagination  ?  As 
one  siis  by  the  fire  and  evokes  the  pictures  which  are 
not  in  the  coals,  so  it  is  easy  to  make  a  thousand  of 
them  by  the  "  Lights  o*  London,"  and  all  of  them 
of  the  miseries,  and  vice,  and  tragedies  of  life — 
things  which  flourish  only  under  the  fetid  gaslight. 
Daylight  is  respectable,  but  not  picturesque.  For  the 
uses  of  the  playwright  or  the  villain  it  is  comparatively 
valueless.     In  melodrama  it  is  simply  superfluous. 

The  Jarvises  are  good,  honest,  daylight  people,  but 
they  have  been  tucked  in  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  gods — and  we  are  all  gods  when  we  sit  at  melo- 
drama— for  that  plentitude  of  good  in  human  nature 
which  shall  offset  the  vices  of  the  villain  at  that  criti- 
cal moment  when  he  is  about  to  be  swamped  by  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  five-act  play  he  must  be  swamped 
once  and  saved  four  times.  The  ' '  Lights  o"  Lon- 
don," being  legitimately  constructed,  follows  this  rule 
to  the  letter. 

Although  the  cast  is  largely  changed  since  last 
year,  the  differences  are  not  perceptible.  Maud  Har- 
rison has  bequeathed  her  knickerbockers  to  Miss  Wil- 
lis, and  plays  Bess  Marks.  It  is  not  a  very  grateful 
part,  as  it  requires  Utile  but  one  or  two  intervals  of 
ghastly  pallor  and  a  tearful  continuity  ;  but  Miss  Har- 
rison does  all  that  can  be  done  with  it  to  point  the 
loyalty  and  love  of  the  suffering  wife.  As,  by  some 
accident  of  make-up  perhaps,  or  some  tricks  of 
manner  caught  from  the  intimacy  of  long  associa- 
tion, she  is  strikingly  like  Miss  fewelt  in  the  r6le,  the 
part  scarcely  seems  to  have  fallen  into  different  h?nds. 
Mr.  Ringgold,  upon  the  opening  night,  was  badly 
afflicted  with  his  usual  lapses  of  memory.  It  gave  to 
the  unhappy  Harold  Army  tag  e  the  appearance  ol 
having  gone  slightly  dalt  under  his  burden  of  woes. 
Still,  for  all,  he  displayed  admirable  self-possession. 
Whenever  one  of  the  lapses  occurred,  he  turned  to 
his  wife  with  an  irrelevant  "  my  darling,"  and  kissed 
her.  Thus  he  not  only  covered  the  break,  but  en- 
hanced the  sentiment. 

Mr.  Ringgold  played  Casimir  Fargis  very  well  last 
week ;  why  has  he  gone  back  to  bis  argumentative 
tones  and  his  head-shakings  this?  He  should  re- 
hearse with  his  head  in  one  of  those  instruments  of 
torture  which  have  come  down  from  the  Inquisition 
to  the  photographers,  and  he  should  study  his  lines. 
Then  he  will  be  an  agreeable  young  actor,  lor  one  ran 
not  help  liking  his  vigor  and  earnestness,  while  re- 
gretting their  excess. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  "  Lights  o*  Lon- 
don," Seth  Preene,  remains  unchanged,  since  it  is 
still  played  by  Mr.  Stoddart  with  all  the  force  and 
intensity  with  which  he  marked  it  before.  He  is 
handsomely  aided  in  the  strong  scene  with  his  daugh- 
ter, by  Miss  Minnie  Conway.  There  is  something 
shockingly  real  about  her  picture  of  the  village  beauty, 
with  her  slip-shod  speech,  her  passion  for  dress  and 
jewels,  and  her  empty,  unconscious,  little  soul,  not 
big  enough  to  shudder  in  the  presence  of  her  father's 
passion.  It  is  quite  as  good  in  its  way  as  her  Lea  of 
last  week,  which  was  altogether  an  agreeable  surprise. 
Miss  Conway  and  Mr.  Whiting  play  Lea  and 
Daniel  Rochat  upon  a  more  every-day  plane  than 
Miss  Jewett  and  De  Belleville.  They  are  not  the  ideal 
intellectual  pair.  They  belong  generally  to  that  strat- 
um known  as  "nice  people,"  whom  one  meets  on 
one's  travels,  and  who  are  perhaps  more  likely  to 
encounter  each  other  on  the  Swiss  lour  than  the 
rarer  ones.  The  religion  of  Miss  Conway's  Lea  is 
more  the  conventional  religion  of  the  every  day  girl 
than  the  deep  conviction  of  the  former  Lea  ;  and  Mr. 
Whiting's  Daniel  is  more  testily  annoyed  by  religious 
opposition,  as  any  every-day  man  is  likely  to  be,  than 
the  other  Daniel,  who  met  every  opposition  gently 
but  firmly.  They  both  fell  short  in  the  fourth  act,  in 
the  crucial  scene,  more  especially  Miss  Conway  ;  but 
they  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  interesting  per- 
formance of  a  difficult  play.  Mr.  Whiting  has  very 
a.c*d  De  Belleville  as  Clifford  Annytage,  the 
of  the  "  Lights  o'  London." 
-  he  Jarvises  remain  as  they  were,  a  most  delight- 


ful old  pair  of  warm  hearts,  glowing  with  goodness. 
Mr.  Parselle  and  Mrs.  Phillips  are  fairly  radiant  as 
the  head  of  this  most  Dickensy  family  :  and  are  so 
permeated  with  the  show  business,  as  show  people  are 
apt  to  be,  that  the  conversation  of  one  bristles  with 
quotations,  and  of  the  other— like  an  amateur  play- 
wright, as  she  is  in  the  play— with  situations.  Miss 
Eloise  Willis,  as  Shakespeare,  sole  son  of  their  house 
and  heart,  has  extended  the  knickerbockers  into  a 
real  boy's  real  suit,  and  very  well  indeed  she  looks  in 
it.  Her  exuberant  vitality  finds  at  last  something  in 
the  way  of  a  part  to  expend  itself  upon,  and  a  very 
nice  little  Shakespeare  she  is. 

The  tidal  wave  of  Tittels  has  now  reached  the  Cal- 
ifornia. The  supply  seems  to  be  inexhaustible,  and 
the  family  has  at  least  one  for  each  theatre  in  town. 
The  little  one  at  the  California  is  the  brightest  and 
most  precocious  of  them  all ;  and  is  almost  affecting 
as  Tim,  the  waif,  who,  like  poor  joe,  is  ordered  to 
"  move  on  "  by  officious  cops.  The  cop  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  is  the  actor  who  was  such  a  fund  of 
amusement  to  the  gallery  as  the  Count  de  Carojac 
on  the  opening  night  of  the  season.  It  is  now  easy 
to  see  why.  He  is  a  natural  Irish  comedian,  and  the 
stage-manager  made  him  a  French  society  villain. 
The  transition  was  too  abrupt.  Mr.  Julian  Magnus 
might  better  have  played  the  Count  de  Carojac,  for 
he  has  emerged  from  his  one  star  part  of  gouty  Mr. 
Brown  to  become  a  very  protean,  and  doubles  up 
quite  successfully  in  the  "  Lights  o'  London  "  under 
the  new  economies  of  Union  Square. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  been  in- 
geniously managed.  He  has  been  held  off  until  the 
repertoire  has  been  gone  through,  and  curiosity  is 
sharply  on  the  qui  z-tve  to  see  his  wonderful  rou^  in 
that  curiously  mixed  drama,  "  A  Parisian  Romance." 
Frenchy,  sensational,  and  affecting  as  it  is,  it  yet 
abounds  in  passages  which  would  do  discredit  to  the 
juvenile  drama,  if  indeed  such  an  article  exists. 

Some  little  friends  engaged  my  assistance,  the  other 
day,  to  search  for  one  of  these  juvenile  dramas,  which 
was  to  be  played  to  celebrate  a  very  important  birth- 
day. The  search  was  long  and  thorough,  and,  as  it 
transpired,  bootless,  for  the  literary  pap  which  is 
administered  to  children  in  this  form  is  something 
beneath  the  regard  of  anything  but  a  tottering  intel- 
lect I  advised  ascending  into  a  higher  realm  of 
thought  and  fancy,  and  taking  one  of  the  plays  which 
were  written  for  children  of  a  larger  growth  ;  but  I 
was  naively  told  that  all  the  older  plays  treated  of 
love  and  marriage,  and  that  they  were  not  yet  al- 
lowed to  play  at  love  and  marriage. 

I  suggested  that  a  fairy  play  might  answer,  and 
that,  though  fairy  princes  were  given  to  the  ways  of 
mortals,  loving  and  marrying  a  fairy  prince  was  such 
a  very  abstract  thing  to  do  that  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  it.  But  it  seemed  that  even  fairy  princes 
were  to  be  warded  off  until  the  proper  time  came. 
Possibly  by  this  time  they  have  provided  themselves 
with  a  home-made  drama.  The  juvenile  home-made 
drama  must  be  in  a  state  of  shocking  depravity,  if 
that  story  be  a  true  one — and  it  bears  veracity  upon 
its  face — which  is  going  the  rounds,  of  a  band  of  lit- 
tle amateurs  playing  an  Enoch  Arden  of  their  own, 
with  variations,  in  which  the  leading  lady,  in  the 
midst  of  her  happy  greetings  to  her  sailor  husband 
upon  his  return  after  a  ten  years'  cruise,  tells  him  that 
she  has  a  surprise  for  him,  and  promptly  produces  it 
in  the  shape  of  ten  small  children.  Nothing  but  the 
innocence  of  childhood  could  have  conceived  such  a 
situation.  And  it  is  recorded  that  the  actors  were 
utterly  unprepared  for  the  roars  of  laughter  which 
followed  their  climax. 

Now  and  then  the  French  writers  do  venture  upon 
something  of  this  kind,  though  greatly  curtailing  the 
magnitude  of  the  surprise ;  but  there  is  nothing  quite 
as  bad  in  the  "Parisian  Romance."  The  romance 
is  a  sermon,  and.what  of  bad  there  is  in  it  only  makes 
vice  a  disgusting  thing— so  much  so  that  the  whole 
play  would  never  have  been  heard  or  thought  of  after 
it  left  the  author's  study,  but  for  the  character  which 
has  been  made  of  the  baron.  Outside  of  this  it  is 
rather  vapid. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  a  strictly  moral  circus 
has  ruined  its  own  prospects  by  so  advertising  itself. 
The  old-fashioned  circus  may  have  been  strictly  im- 
moral ;  but  it  was  never  foolish  enough  to  imperil 
business  by  publishing  its  moral  status.  People  like 
to  find  out  for  themselves  the  spice  of  wickedness  in 
anything. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Dundreary  steps 
down  and  out  after  a  very  successful  fortnight,  and 
is  followed  by  Frederick  Maccabe,  a  sort  of  unknown 
suddenly  sprung  to  notoriety.  He  is  apparently  a 
ventriloquist,  facial  contortionist,  lightning-change 
artist,  who  will  throw  in  a  song  or  two,  and  a  dance 
or  two,  and  a  witticism  now  and  then — seems,  in 
short,  to  be  a  grand  combination  of  all  the  monolo- 
gists,  and  will  doubtless  have  a  play  written  for  him 
by  and  by. 

At  the  Baldwin,  where  they  are  constantly  begin- 
ing  a  season  in  these  latter  times,  they  begin  once 
again  this  time  with  the  "  Corsican  Brothers,"  one  of 
the  oldest,  and  some  say  the  best,  of  melodramas, 
which  every  manager  in  his  time  likes  to  produce, 
and  every  heroic  actor  likes  to  play.  Betsy  B. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  are  still  playing  to  good  houses 
at  the  Standard  Theatre,  and  begin  their  one  hun- 
dred and  first  week  next  Monday  night. 


Obscure  Intimations. 

Bristol,  Eng. — The  matter  was  discussed  at  great 
length  in  this  and  nearly  every  other  journal  many 
months  ago. 

"Strange  but  True.''— Too  realistic  to  be  agreea- 
ble ;  declined. 

"Roche." — Too  long;  declined. 

"A  Pen  Picture." — We  can  not  "frame  it." 

"The  Morning  hath  Pearls." — We  will  preserve 
the  tinted  card  and  blue  satin  ribbon ;  the  scented 
paper  must  accompany  the  verses. 

"  Tired  of  Life." — No  wonder  ;  declined. 

"A  School  in  Siskiyou,"  "A  Disappointed  Con- 
tributor," and  "  Amenities  of  Journalism."  —  De- 
clined. 

"  The  White  Mountains  and  Canada."— Declined. 

"Aristotelian  Statements."— Declined. 

"  From  the  Hub  to  the  Wilds  of  Maine." — De- 
clined. 

"She  Sleeps,"  "  Trysting,"and  "  Deserted."— De- 
clined 

"Advice  to  Young  Ladies." — Declined. 

"  Manhattan  Miscellanies." — Declined. 

"A  Woman's  Way." — Accepted. 

"M.  L.  W.  C."— It  is  bright,  but  not  exactly 
adapted  to  our  columns  ;  declined. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  last  issue  you  grave- 
ly informed  the  "man  from  Vallejo"  that  "hens 
lay,"  but  "humans  lit."  Now,  it  has  never  been 
disputed  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  a  "human,"  yet 
we  know  that  many  long  years  ago,  when  we  were 
school-boys — 

"  He  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest." 
"  In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him." 
It  seems  cruel  to  make  him  get  up  now  and  change 
his  position,  especially  as  he  was  placed  thus  with 
great  deliberation,  for 

*'  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down." 
The  Argonaut  is  considered  a  supreme  authority  in 
literary  matters,  yet  I  doubt  if  even  its  dictum  would 
induce  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  call  back,  through 
his  "  Thanatopsis,"  the  "millions  who  have  laid 
them  down  to  die."  I  hear  the  little  boy  in  the  next 
room  saying  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  I  fear 
he  could  hardly  be  induced  to  leave  his  marbles  to 
"  lit  me  down  to  sleep."  Clay  Webster  Taylor,  too, 
came  "all  the  way  from  Shasta  to  the  sea  "  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Garfield  monument.     X.  Y.  Z, 

It  would  be  impossible  for  a  more  powerful  agent 
than  is  the  Argonaut  to  clear  away  the  muddle  in 
which  many  worthy  people  remain  during  their  lives 
concerning  the  verbs  lie  and  lay.  Even  writers  of 
some  fame  have  been  befogged  by  these  same  trouble- 
some verbs.  There  is  a  line  in  Byron's  works,  which 
line  escapes  our  memory,  wherein  both  verbs  are 
used,  and  both  incorrectly.  If  any  reader  remem- 
bers the  line  referred  to,  let  him  send  it  in.  There  is 
no  error  more  common  than  the  confusing  of  these 
verbs.  It  occurs  continually  in  conversation,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  newspapers.  At  the  risk  of  indulging 
in  elementary  instruction,  let  us  enlighten  our  corre- 
spondent "X.  Y.  2."  upon  this  point,  in  which  his 
half  knowledge  is  so  dangerous. 

i.  The  verb  lie  is  intransitive;  it  means,  "to 
rest,  as  on  a  bed,  or  couch,  or  the  ground  ;  to  abide ; 
to  be  situated — '  Nevada  lies  east  of  California ' ;  to 
lodge;  to  sleep."  The  imperfect  tense  of  this  verb 
lie  is  lay,  which  is  the  present  tense  of  another  and 
entirely  distinct  verb,  to  lay  ;  hence  much  of  the  con- 
fusion. The  present  participle  is  lying ;  the  past 
participle,  lain. 

2.  The  verb  lay  is  transitive  ;  it  means  ' '  to  cause 
to  lie  fiat ;  to  place  in  a  low  position ;  to  set  in 
order ;  to  prepare ;  to  bring  forth  and  deposit, 
as  eggs;  to  put  on,  as  a  cover,"  etc  The  form 
of  the  imperfect  and  past  participle  is  laid ;  the  pres- 
ent participle  is  laying. 

3.  True,  Sir  John  Moore  ' '  lay  like  a  warrior, "  etc. , 
but  he  did  it  in  the  past  tense,  being  dead. 

4.  "We  laid  him  down."  They  could  have 
done  nothing  else  with  dead  Sir  John,  but  he  lay 
down  when  he  died,  before  they  picked  him  up.  So, 
too,  with  the  other  instances  you  give — "  they  laid 
them  down,"  "  I  lay  me  down,"  etc  All  these  are 
transitive  verbs,  and  have  objects,  as  you  can  see,  if 
you  are  able  The  intransive  verb  lie  can  not  have 
an  object. 

5.  When  you  die,  "X.  Y.  Z.,"  you  may  lie  down, 
or  you  may  lay  you  down,  and  then  you  will  belaid 
away  ;  afterward,  you  may  tell  the  devil  that  you  lay 
down,  or  that  you  laid  you  down,  just  as  you  prefer. 


Joseph  R.  Grismer  has  organized  a  company  of 
local  artists  to  travel  for  a  month  or  so  through  the 
interior  while  waiting  for  the  winter  season  to  set  in. 
The  troupe  begins  September  7th  at  Sacramento,  for 
a  season  of  ten  nights  ;  Stockton,  September  17th  to 
23d  ;  San  Jose,  September  24th  to  30th  ;  San  Luis 
Obispo,  October  1st  and  2d  ;  Santa  Barbara,  October 
4th  and  sth  ;  Los  Angeles,  October  8th  and  14th, 
and  then  returns  to  this  city.  The  company  is  under 
the  management  of  Sam  C.  Mott,  and  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  actors  :  Jos.  R.  Grismer,  E.  N.  Thayer, 
Theodore  Roberts,  George  Y.  Stevens,  Frederick 
Corbett,  William  A.  Brady,  James  O'Neil,  and  Misses 
Pbcebe  Davis,  Grace  Pierce,  Belle  Douglas,  Tessie 
Butler,  and  Alice  Carmen.  The  plays  will  be 
"  Chispa,"  "  Russian  Slave,"  "  Rosedale,"  "Two 
Orphans,"  "Enoch  Arden,"  and  "The  Duke's 
Motto." 

This  evening  closes  the  Lord  Dundreary  season  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night  Mr. 
Frederic  Maccabe  opens  in  his  very  clever  mono- 
logue sketches. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  Sherman  &  Hin- 
man  Circus  is  drawing  good  houses,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  further  notice. 


The  Athletic  Pavilion,  corner  of  Jones  and  Market 
streets,  was  filled  on  Wednesday  evening,  some  three 
thousand  being  present  The  match  between  Mul- 
doon  and  Bibby  was  decided  after  several  hours,  the 
former  winning  under  the  conditions  of  the  match, 
there  being  but  one  fall.  At  the  close,  Bibby  accept- 
ed a  challenge  from  Al.  Hayman  to  wrestle  Whistler 
for  $500  a  side.  Muldoon  challenged  all  comers. 
Hayman  accepted  the  challenge  for  Whistler,  at 
$1,500  a  side.  Some  seven  hundred  dollars  were  put 
up  as  forfeits. 

At  Haverly's  California  Theatre  "The  Lights  o' 
London  "  has  drawn  good  houses  during  the  past 
week.  Next  Monday  night  "  A  Parisian  Romance  " 
will  be  given,  which  has"  been  looked  forward  to  as 
the  event  of  the  season. 


To-night  closes  the  Callender  Minstrel  season  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Next  week  Macabee  4  Mas- 
terson  will  assume  the  management.  The  bill  will 
be  "The  Corsican  Brothers." 


CCLXLVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons- Sunday, 
September  8. 
Gumbo  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Pompano. 

Venison  Hash  on  Toast. 

Baked  Bell-peppers.     Green  Com  Saute*. 

Roast  Chicken.     Sweei  Potatoes. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Peach  Pie. 

Chocolate  Ice  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Apples,  Peaches,  Figs,  Grapes,    Pears,  Plums,  and 

Green  Almonds. 

Peach  Pie. — Peel  and  cut  into  thin  slices  the  peaches. 

Roll  out  the  paste  quite  thin,  line  the  plate  with  it,  and  til 

it  half  full  with  the  peaches.     Add  a  cup  of  sugar :   then 

fill  the  plate  with  peaches  and  a  little  more  sugar.     Cover  it 

with  a  puff  paste,  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Arabian  Coffee  Mill*. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.     Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  14.  and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


—  The  Northern  Pacific  Express  Company 
is  a  new  enterprise,  whose  establishment  is  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  Villard  transcontinental  rail- 
way, and  one  which  will  secure  a  large  portion  of  the 
coast  business  now  divided  among  other  companies. 
It  will  operate  over  the  following  routes  :  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches,  the  Oregon 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  the  Oregon  and 
California  Railroad,  and  the  Pacific  Coast  steamship 
routes  between  San  Francisco  and  British  Columbia, 
It  will  also  receive  transportation  for  all  points  in  the 
Northern  Slates  and  Territories,  besides  the  British 
Possessions  and  Alaska.  The  San  Francisco  agency 
is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander  Badlaro,  a  gen- 
tleman long  and  favorably  known  in  the  community 
for  his  business  capacity  and  enterprise.  The  pros- 
pectus of  this  company  may  be  seen  in  another  col- 
umn. As  this  is  the  first  express  company's  adver- 
tisement which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  Argonaut, 
during  all  these  years  since  its  start,  we  very  natu- 
rally hope  that  the  new  company  will  get  away  with 
as  much  of  the  old  companies'  business  as  it  possibly 
can. 

Crystal  Swimming  Baths, 
Bay  Street,    between    Powell  and  Mason.      25,000 
gallons  warm   salt  water  per  hour.     Open  day  and 
evening.    Lighted  by  electricity.   Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

—  For  beautifying  the  complexion  use  Pa- 
risian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  MR.  Martin  Hirschfeld  begs  to  announce 
his  intention  of  permanently  residing  in  San  Francis- 
co, and  devoting  himself  to  piano-forte  and  composi- 
tion instruction.  Communications  may  be  left  at 
Gray's  music  store  and  Sherman  &  Clay's,  or  at  his 
residence,  1620  Sutter  Street. 


—  Don't  die  in  the  house.  "  Rough  on  Rats." 
Clears  out  rats,  mice,  flies,  roaches,  bedbugs.  15c. 


—  Physicians  prescribe  Broyyn's  Iron  Bit- 
ters  for  indigestion,  weakness,  low  spirits,  etc. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


SCREENS. 


Few  realize  how  useful  a  thing  a  JAPANESE 
FOLDING  SCREEN  is  ;  but  ladies  who  have  them 
in  use  learn  to  know  that  they  are  almost  indispensa- 
ble. The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  mother, 
or  nurse,  dressing  a  little  girl  in  the  mellow  heat 
which  it  confines  near  the  stove.  More  colds  are 
caught  by  children  when  being  dressed  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  use  of  the  Screen  entirely  averts 
this  danger.  How  can  any  mother  be  without  one, 
when  she  knows  that  93  per  cent  of  all  deaths  are 
caused  by  colds  ? 

Ichi  Ban,  enlarged  and  embellished,  20 — 22 — 24 
Geary  Street  has  a  hundred  kinds,  varying  in  price 
from  $2,50  upward.     Open  till  midnight. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


—  For  all  scrofulous  disorders  and  mer- 
curial  diseases,  the  best  remedy  is  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


—  Sheet  Music — wholesale — ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


— Wells' "Rough  on  Corns."   15c.    Askforit. 
Complete,  permanent  cure.     Corns,  warts,  bunions. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5- 


EAXDWIV  THEATRE 

Gustave  Frohm im Lessee. 

Final  Anno  one  ementg  of  the 
CAI1EXBEB     MI.\STKEL    FESTIVAL. 

*.*  Saturday  Evening,  Sept.  S,  MARRIAGE  CERE- 
MONY during  the  performance,  and  in  view  of  the 
audience,  of  Miss  EMMA  LOUISE  HYERS,  of  the 
famous  Hyers  Sisters,  and  Mr.  GEORGE  FREE 
MAN,  leader  of  the  Callender  Brass  Band.  Profits 
of  the  auspicious  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bride 
and  Groom. 

V*  Sunday  evening,  September  9th — Thirty-sixth  and  pos- 
itively last  Festival,  with  a  grand  commemorative  pro- 
gramme. 

Preliminary  Announcement. 

THE     CALLENDERS 

In 

"UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN," 

At  the 

GRAND     OPERA    HOUSE, 

Week  of  September  17th. 

A  CARD.— Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.|F.  W.  Bert,  Mr. 
GUSTAYEFROHMAN  has  leased  the  GRAND  OPERA 
HOUSE  as  above,  and  contemplates  the  first  legitimate 
representation  in  San  Francisco  of  "UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN  "  on  a  scale  of  picturesque  grandeur  that  has  never 
yet  been  attempted  with  that  immortal  story,  introducing 
the  entire  CALLENDER  MINSTREL  FESTIVAL  or- 
ganization and  a  company  of  white  artists  of  recognized 
ability.  The  whole  production  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  BEN  TEAL,  whose  stage  endeavors  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  have  gained  for  him  a  national  reputation.  The 
CALLENDERS  will  be  called  in  from  their  tour  of  the 
provinces  to  participate  in  the  gr^at  undertaking.  On  and 
after  Monday,  Sept.  10th,  Mr.  FROH  MAN'S  office  will  be 
located  at  the  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  Further  an- 
nouncements will  be  made  in  due  course. 


MONSTER  ATHLETIC  PAVILION', 

Comer  Market,  Jones,  and  McAllister  Streets.     Take  the 
Market  Street  cars. 

Saturday  Evening,  Sept.  8,  the  Great  Event. 
Graeco-Konian  Wrestling^ M atch. 

TV  in.  Tluldoon   vs.  Charles   Hngnes 

(Le  Grand  Auguste),  THE  FRENCH  GIANT. 

$1,000  A  SIDE. 

Admission,  50c,  $1,  Si-50 ;  Boxes,  $12.     Tickets  on  sale 
at  H.  Manassee's,  211  Kearny  Street. 


Lessons  given  In  Landscape,  Figure,  and 
Portrait  Painting,  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
1159  Mission  Street. 

VOX  PEBBAXDT  «£    BASCHEX. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

EXPRESS  COMPANY, 

OFFICE,  407  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F., 

On  and  after   September  1,   1883,  wJl  transact  a  general 
Express  business,  operating  the  following  routes : 

Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  and  Branches. 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 
Oregon  and  California  Bailroad. 
Pacific  Coast   Steamship  Bontes,  between  San 

Francisco,    Portland  (Or  ),    Victoria,    Puget  Sound, 

and  Alaska. 

Will  receive  for  transportation  for  all  points  in  OREGON 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA ALASKA,  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  DAKOTA,  and 
MINNESOTA,  Gold  and  Silver  Bu'Iion,  Valua- 
bles, Letters,  Packages,  and  Merchandise. 

T.  F.   Oakes,  President. New  York. 

W.  J.  Footner,  General  Superintendent .. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  H.  Browning,  Assistant  Superintendent Portland. 

Alex.  Badlam,  Agent,  San  Francisco. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITT.   - 

PURN/TURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■~  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WIN0EL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street- 


MISS  SMITH, 

LADIES'    HAIRDRESSER. 

Residence,  1008  Leavenworth  Street. 


COUTHWEST  CORNER   0*    BUSH, 

~  PROF.  Db  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  !-=- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns—Fall  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
^    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

JHnctlon  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  ftlJ  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET   STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

Bio.  23  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  I  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining  Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 

WHOLESALEAND  RETAIL. 

Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


HI  A  Mi  J.  5TM1ILS. 


YAYDEELTTTX  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Haye  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant   LAMPS. 


PABTIES  SOW  III  lLimt.     iHOriD     (ALL     AM>    EXAMINE    OLE    NEW    COLLECTION"    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  Tisit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cocheane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


EMS' 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BiS  FRASCISCO,  Cli. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


NEW  PARLOR  ORGAN  ONLY  $35.00 

Including  SvooL  Book,  and  Music,  providing  order  is  given  and  remittance  made  within  seven  da 
newspaper.  REGULAR  PRICE,  #65,00,  without  Stool,  Book,  and  Music   The  PARIS,  LONDON 
OKtiAN  is  built  expressly  to  supply  every  household  throughout  civilization  with  organs    ' 
prices.  It  is  handsomely  built,  for  the  Parlor,  Lodge,  Church,  or  Sabbath  School,  and  is  ai 
lor  the  parlor  of  the  millionaire,  workingman,  or  the  tar  away  Western  farmers,  itc    E  J 
SCRIJPTION,  New  Style,  So.  700:  Height,  59  inches ;  Length,  H  inches ;  Depth.  23  inches 
boxed,  about  225  lbs. 

FIFTEEN   (15)    USEFUL   STOPS,    NAMELY 


WARRANTED 
(6)YEARS. 


!.  Powerful  BOX  SUB-BASS. 
2.  Double  OCTAVE  COUPLER, 

which  doubles  the  power  of  the  Organ; 

Couples  Octaves  Plight  and  Left. 
8.  YOIX  CELESTE, 

Opens  set  Three  Octave   Reeds,  giving 

very  charming,  sweet,  melodious  tone. 
4.  FRENCH  HORN, 

Imitates  a  full  Orchestra  and  Brass  Band. 


5.  DIAPASON, 

Opens  five  full  Octaves  new  and 
"Paris"  Reeds. 

6.  DULCIANA, 

Powerful  Five  Octaves  Golden  Reeds 

thrown  o 

don"Styl.. 

7.  TOX  HUMANA, 

Tremulant.    Which  Imitates  by 
\%  TIEF.T.  the  human  voice. 


J  Clarabella,  15  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop.  The  last  sight  stops 
operated  in  direct  conjunction  with  above  seven,  bringing  forth,  at  command  of 
performer,  most  charming  music,  with  beautiful  orchestral  effects,  from  a  mere  whisper 
it  were,  to  a  grand  burst  of  harmony.  Its  THUNDERING  TONES,  while  using  the 
Organ,  must  Be  heard  to  be  appreciated. 

This  original  Cabinet  Organ  contains  FIVE  SETS  GOLDEN  TON  GTE  REED=, 
as  follows:  1st,  Five  ■  5;  Octave  Set  Diapason  or  Paris  Reeds.  2nd,  Five  (5)  full  Set  Dul- 
ciana  Reeds  toned  "London"  style.  3d,  Sweet  Voix  Celeste  Reeds  of  Three  full  Octaves. 
4th,  One  (1)  Full  Octave  Powerful  Manual  Boxed  Sub-Bass  Reeds.  5th,  Two  (2)  Octaves 
or  one  each  of  Piccolo  and  Saxaphone  Reeds  combined.  The  above  Five  Sets  of  Reeds 
axe  entirely  original  and  are  covered  by  Patents  obtained  at  the  UNITED  STATES 
PATENT  OFFICE.  This  beautiful  Pianoforte  Upright  Parlor  or  Cabinet  Organ 
contains  Five  Full  Octaves,  One  Manual  or  Keyboard,  Handsome  Walnut  Case,  Recep- 
tacle for  Book  and  Sheet  Music,  Lamp  Stands,  Handles,  Rollers,  Treble  Upright  Bel- 
lows, immense  power,  Steel  Springs,<fcc  Right  Knee  SwelL  also  Left  Grand  Organ  Knee 
Swell,  by  which  the  full  power  of  this  Organ  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure  by  use  of  the 
knee  without  removing  the  hands  from  the  Keyboard, 

A  MID-SU1LUER  OFFER.— I  desire  every  home  within  the  reach  of  civilization 
to  possess  one  of  my  matchless  Organs  and  to  this  end  only  I  make  this  offer. 

A  $65  00  ParlorOrganwithBook,StoolandMusic,complete,boxed,<rOC   flfl 
SSjli5iii»deLivcred  on  Cars  ac  Washington,  New  Jersey,  FOR  ONLY  J)  J  U ,  U  U 


Providing  Offer  is  accepted  and  order  given  within  Seven  Days 
date  of  this  Newspaper. 
tyCXIP  THE  FOLLOWING  NOTICE  AND  MATX  WITH  ORDER.-g3 
Upon   receipt  ot  tins  Noaceironian^^reaaerofthe^ 
ARGONAUT" 


Wo.  XXI, 

together  with  only  $85.00  CASH,  by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  Check 
orBank  Draft,  mailed  within  the  limited  time  as  specified,  I  herebv  agree  to  receive 
same  in  full  payment  for  one  of  my  Beatty  Organs,  New  Style,  No.  TOO,  &c.    Money  I 
refunded  with   Interest  at  6  per  cent,  from  date  of  your  remittance,  if  not  as  I 
represented  after  •■o-  ;••.<.■■■.  .       <      Ihmh     i  \  |  |  •,       | 

Remember,  to  secure  this  GREAT  BARGAIN,  you  should  order  at  once  before  the 
limited  time  has  expired.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  long  correspondence.  Mv  sole 
object  is  to  have  this  popular  organ  Introduced,  without  a  moment's  delav.  into  every 
household  throughout  civilization,  as  early  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  1  am  willing 
to  offer  the  first  instrument  at  a  sacrifice  to  introduce,  as  every  one  sold  so  far  has 
sold  others.  In  one  particular  Instance  thlrtv  sales,  at  S65  each,  have  followed  the 
first  organ  purchased.  FirstOrganls  shipped  at  #S5.00asanadvertisement.  All  I 
ask  In  return  of  you  Is  to  show  the  instrument  to  your  circle  of  friends.  The  Instru- 
ment speaks  for  itself,  it  sings  its  own  praises.  If  you  are  unable  to  accept  this  Great 
Offer,  write  me  your  reason  why.  Perhaps  you  have  an  Instrument  already  of  some 
other  make  and  are  not  pleased.  If  so.  dispose  of  it  and  order  this.  A  friend  of  yours 
may  desire  an  organ.  Call  their  attention  to  thlsadvertisemt.-nt.  If  they  are  from 
home,  mail  this  offer  to  them.  If  you  can  conveniently  help  me  extend  the  sale  of 
these  Popular  Instruments,  I  shall  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts.  Shipments  of 
Beatty's  Organs,  Church,  Chapel,  and  Parlor  (this  does  not  include  Beattv's  Piano- 

—  •.,110:  Janu- 
1,335;   May, 


Organs,  Church.  Chapel,  and  Parlor  (this  does  not  include  Beatty  - 
fortes),  during  the  past  seven  months  were  as  follows :    December,  1882;  1.410 


;  JUNE,  1888,  1.606. 


TOT-AJj,    & 


;    Apri 


If  you  are  in  need  of  an  Organ,  yoo  should  avail  yourself  of  the  above  offer  at 
once,  as  it  will  not  be  repeated.     Let  me   hear  from  you  anyway,    (Bear  in  mind,  that  I  will  not  deviate  from  the  above  offer.)    ty  ORDER  IHM  LDLATELY. 
Address  or  Call  upon  I 
the  MaDiifactirrer,   f 


""»   »"=      UMl       lium    J  VI*     BUJ   "»;  ,       ItKaii    111    1 1 1 1  n  1 1 ,     lHai    1   Will  HOC  dCVliHC  11VU1   U1C  »UU>V  VUtr.)       U    If  JkLf  CIV     1J1J1  L1I1A1  CLl  I  • 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


DANIGHEFF  KID  GLOVES 


119  DUPONT  ST.,  between  Geaby  and  Post. 


INE  STATIONERY  AT  COOPER'S  SSS" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  INNER    MAN. 

One  of  the  items,  says  the  British  Confectioner, 
connected  with  a  manage  about  to  be  celebrated  in 
aristocratic  circles  is  a  magnificent  wedding  cake,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  description.  The  cake 
consists  of  three  tiers,  surmounted  by  a  castle  made 
an  exact  architectural  copy  of  the  bride's  home.  The 
stand,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  cake,  is  made  of  wood 
and  gilded,  no  gold  or  silver  stand  in  the  trade  being 
available.  The  whole  structure  measures  five  feet 
high,  and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds.  The  stand 
is  three  feel  four  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  inches 
in  height  The  first  tier  of  the  cake  is  two  feet  and 
a  half  across  and  ten  inches  high,  decorated  with 
eight  arabesque  ornamental  columns,  each  surmount- 
ed by  a  sni.ill  vase  holding  orange  blossoms  and 
maiden-hair  ferns.  Between  the  columns  hang  eight 
festoons.  The  lop  of  the  tier  is  ornate  with  filigree 
piping.  The  second  tier  measures  one  foot  eleven 
inches  in  diameter  and  eight  and  a  half  inches  high. 
Four  panels  adorn  this  tier,  iwo  of  which  contain  the 
coats  of  arms  ol  the  bride  and  bridegroom  respective- 
ly painted  on  white  silk  in  true  heraldic  colors,  each 
surmounted  by  pearls  and  ferns.  I^ie  two  other 
panels  exhibit  the  monograms  of  the  pair,  also  on 
silk,  and  colored  in  harmony  with  the  coats  of  arms, 
but  surrounded  with  wreaths  of  orange  blossoms  and 
maiden-hair  ferns.  Between  ihe  panels  hang  (our 
pretty  gypsy  baskets  full  of  stephanotis,  orange  blos- 
soms, green  ferns,  and  silver  leaves.  Between  each 
basket  and  panel  hangs  a  corncucopia  with  orchids, 
etc.  Over  each  panel  is  a  pair  of  flying  doves,  and  a 
dove  also  is  placed  between  each  basket  and  conicu- 
pia.  Standing  on  top  of  the  tier  are  eight  cupids, 
each  rising  out  of  a  bouquet  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
holding  over  his  shoulder  a  stephanotis,  out  of  which 
is  flowing  a  stream  of  water,  represented  by  spun 
glass.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  pier  are  embel- 
lished with  filigree  piping.  The  third  tier  is  twenty 
inches  across  and  six  inches  high,  ornamented  with 
eight  festoons  made  of  stephanotis,  orange  blossoms, 
enca,  oats,  and  silver  'ems.  Drooping  sprays  of 
orange  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  silver  leaves  hang 
between  the  festoons  down  to  the  recond  tier.  Over 
each  festoon  is  an  ornamented  scroll  bracket,  from 
which  hangs  by  silver  wire  a  basket  of  orange  blos- 
soms, oais,  maiden-hair  and  silver  ferns.  Filigree 
piping,  as  before,  finishes  off  the  top  of  this  tier. 
Above  this  tier  stands  the  Norman  castle,  with  outer 
castellated  wall  lour  and  a  halt  inches  high,  contain- 
ing a  portcullis  entrance,  with  turrets  on  each  side. 
Inside  are  the  moai  and  draw-bridge,  leading  through 
a  Norman  doorway  to  ihe  court,  nine  and  a  half 
inches  high,  with  its  ihree  turrets  and  rows  of  win- 
dows. Further  back  is  ihe  keep,  eighteen  inches 
high  and  six  in  diameter,  its  fourteen  windows  over- 
looking the  whole  structure.  At  the  very  top  is  the 
flag-staff,  nine  inches  high,  floating  the  banner  of  the 
house. 

As  early  as  the  year  1710  there  was,  according  to 
Addison's  Spectator,  a  beefsteak  Club  in  London. 
John  Rich,  said  to  have  been  the  best  Harlequin  that 
ever  acted  on  the  English  stage,  was  also  an  inventor 
of  pantomimes,  and  had  a  workshop  or  painting- 
room  in  Coven t  Garden  Theatre,  of  which  he  became 
manager  in  1733.  He  was  visited  among  his  me- 
chanical contrivances  by  many  friends,  largely  con- 
sisting of  eminent  persons  connected  with  literature, 
fashion,  and  the  drama.  Precisely  at  two  o'clock  on 
each  day  Rich  and  his  assistant,  George  Lambert; 
the  painter,  used  to  partake  of  a  beefsteak  dressed  by 
Rich  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  "bottle  of  old 
port  from  a  tavern  hard  by."  Occasionally  some  of 
his  visitors  partook  of  his  humble  but  savory-  repast, 
until  at  last  it  assumed  the  form  and  pressure  of  a  so- 
cial brotherhood.  In  January,  1735,  it  was  organized, 
with  the  title  of  the  Sublime  Society  of  Beefsteaks  ; 
but  its  members  never  permitted  themselves  to  call  it 
a  club.  Some  years  later  (on  or  ahout  1748,  1  be- 
lieve) there  was  a  Beefsteak  Club  in  Dublin  Theatre, 
of  which  Mrs.  Woffington,  the  celebrated  actress, 
was  president,  and,  indeed,  was  the  only  lady  in  that 
society.  The  tradition  is  that  she  presided  on  the  or- 
dinary festal  occasions,  in  the  masculine  attire  of  Sir 
Harry  Wildair,  a  dramatic  character  in  which  she  is 
believed  to  have  been  unsurpassed.  In  London  the 
S.  SI  started  with  a  code  of  social  rules— the  first  be- 
ing that  the  number  of  members  should  be  limited  to 
twenty-four,  the  admission  fee  being  three  guineas, 
and  each  vacancy  supplied  by  balloting.  In  course 
of  time  the  entrance  fee  had  advanced  to  tweniy-five 
guineas,  in  1749.  and  was  then  reduced  to  ten,  but 
there  were  generally  two  annual  whips  amounting  to 
five  pounds  fach— each  member  to  succeed  in  rota- 
tion to  the  office  of  president  The  standing  rule  was 
that  beefsteaks  should  be  the  only  meat  for  dinner, 
and  to  insure  their  prime  quality  the  average  cost  was 
sixty  cents  per  pound,  an  enormous  price  at  that 
time.  The  broiling  began  at  two  o'clock  on  each  day 
of  meeting,  and  the  table-cloth  was  to  be  removed  at 
half  an  hour  after  three.  Saturday  was  the  invariable 
day  of  dining.  The  season  be^an  in  November  and 
ended  in  June.  Originally  the  members  appeared  in 
uniform — viz.,  a  blue  coal  and  buff  waistcoat,  with 
brass  buttons  impressed  with  the  gridiron  and  the 
motto,  "  Beef  and  Liberty."  They  also  wore  hes- 
sians  and  lights.  A  ring,  with  the  same  ornamenta- 
tion as  the  buttons,  was  the  only  jewelry  permitted  to 
be  exhibited.  This  uniform,  it  is  suspected,  was  not 
adopted  until  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  buff  and  blue  was  invariably  worn  by  Charles 
James  Fox  and  other  friends  of  America  during  the 
war  for  independence,  and  is  supposed  10  be  still  per- 
petuated in  the  blue  and  yellow  cover  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Rci-iew.  The  society  held  its  meetings  in 
Coven t  Garden  Theatre  lor  seventy  years?  until  the 
destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  after  which  it  met 
in  a  room  specially  erected  for  iis  use  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  in  1809.  It  was  burned  out  in  1830,  after 
which  it  tried  various  other  places  until  1838,  when  it 
removed  to  a  special  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Lyceum, 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the  proprietor,  bei  nghimseU  a 
member. 


The  newest,  if  not  the  prettiest,  fashion  of  serving 
watermelon  is  to  cut  it  into  square  blocks,  without 
the  rind,  when  ice-cold,  and  then  arrange  them  in  a 
crystal  fruit-dish.  In  spile  of  opinions  to  the  contra- 
ry, powdered  sugar  greatly  improves  the  flavor  of 
watermelon,  and  it  is  no  more  wanting  in  "  palate  " 
or  propriety  to  use  a  tine  sprinkling  than  to  say  that 
strawberries  should  be  eaten  straight. 

—The  best  medicine  of  the  age  for  quickly 
curing  indigestion,  nervousness,  etc.,  is  Brown's  Iron 
L-^ters. 


No  Whiskey! 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  one  of  the  very  few  tonic 
medicines  that  are  not  com- 
posed mostly  of  alcohol  or 
whiskey,  thus  becoming  a 
fruitful  source  of  intemper- 
ance by  promoting  a  desire 
for  rum. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  guaranteed  to  be  a  non- 
intoxicating  stimulant,  and 
it  will,  in  nearly  every  case, 
take  the  place  of  all  liquor, 
and  at  the  same  time  abso- 
lutely kill  the  desire  for 
whiskey  and  other  intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Rice,  editor  of 
the  American  Christian  Re- 
view, says  of  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters: 

Cia.,0.,Nov.  16, 1881. 

Gents : — The  foolish  wast- 
ing of  vital  force  in  business, 
pleasure,  and  vicious  indul- 
gence of  our  people,  makes 
your  preparation  a  necessity ; 
and  if  applied,  will  save  hun- 
dreds who  resort  to  saloons 
for  temporary  recuperation. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
has  been  thoroughly  tested 
for  dyspepsia,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  weakness,  debil- 
ity, overwork,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  consumption, 
liver  complaints,  kidney 
troubles,  &c,  and  it  never 
fails  to  render  speedy  and 
permanent  relie£ 


€.   ADOLPHE  LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
S3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

No  other  blood-purifying  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  wanta  of  physicians  and 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
Onnnnil  «  ing  taint  of  Scrofula  about  you. 
OurfUrULA  avebs  Sabsapabilla  will 
dislodge  it  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  "Catarrh, 
Pft"MDDlJ  Ayee's  Sabsapabilla  is  the 
UHlMnnil  true  remedv.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications 
of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  rPDflllQ  "Hutto,Tex.,Sept.28,lSg2. 
ULUtnUUO  "At  the  age  of  two  vears  one  of 
vnpCC  m?  children  was  terrifily  afflicted 
WUrtLO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  inflamed,  and  very  sore. 
Qnnr  CyCQ  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
OUnE.  LlCO  erful  alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
Ateb's  Sabsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Johssos." 

PREPARED  BV 

DrJ.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  Si,  six  bottles  for  $3. 


—  NOf  A  PARTICLE  OF  QUININE    SOR  ANT  MIN- 

=ral  substance  is  contained  in  Ayer's  Ague  Cure — but  I 
it  does  the  business.    Warranted. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommlssionMerchants 

20  J  and  :o6  California  Street. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Honetoln,  H.  I, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOS    GARDENS,     MILL*.     II  IMS,     AND     FOSE 
DEPABTJLE.VTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

taTTA     PERCHA     AND     RtBBEB 

MAXITACTTRIXC  COMPANY. 


t'arbollred  Rubber  Hone,  Standard,  (Mulleoe 
Cross.)  Rubber  llo&e.  Extra  **A"  Robber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hotte,  (Competition,)  Suction  Dose, 
Steam  Hot.  Brewers*  Hose,  Stesim  Flre-Englne 
Dose,  Carbolixed  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS*    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW    FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DLMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

"*  Co.  ;  Pacific   Steam    Navigation   Co.  ;  The  Canard 

Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  InsnranLe 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tie 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

<E.t;il)li~iic.l   ISM,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TOHN  GASH. 


IOHN   J.  NBWSOM 


JfEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


©urtpabt 

NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sartos 

UA  natural laxative,  s ttpa  lathers" 

Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  of  Dublin. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  tlie  liver, 
and  opens  the  bowels." 

London  Medical  Record. 
Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOE  SALE  r.r 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  SI.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPACLDING.   J.  PA  ITERSON. 


SAW   MANL'FACTUF 

'r"~  cT'^*\Ai\ 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 

*    GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,  San  Franciico. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  C ALIFORM  V  STREET, 

SAJi   FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-GALGITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


Toe  following  letter  from  Ihe  General  Man- 
ager of  tbc  Erie  and  New  Englnutl  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  aaotber  test  of 
the  Ore<proof  qaallllea  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
Ihe  recent  lire  at  Xcw  Haven: 

Erie  and   New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  3,  1883 
Magneso-Calcitb  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager. 


Q  QNB  STSLt  Lt:  fe^ 


E    It    /— 


411   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

"  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


OThe  Butee^  Guide  is  Is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  eadi 
year:  216  pages,  8ixll| 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  br  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mat* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Kespeetfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

837  *fc  289  Wabafih  Avenue,  Chicago*  111. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  i,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  58,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  Sept,  12th,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers*  Loan  and  Tru-t 
Coxroaoy  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Scoetaiy. 

Office — Room  No.  39,  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  Monlgox- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


(TILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

k-/  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California:  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  September,  18S3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  19)  of  Five  (5c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent'  and  adver:ised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payintnt  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  thirtieth  day  ol  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


P 


01  OS  I  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California.  Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  heteby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Director;  held  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1S83,  an  assess- 
ment (No.  13)  of  fifty  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately,  in 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  whicn  tnis  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 
on  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  Sth  day  of  October,  18B3,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     Ey  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 
Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco .  CaL 


OIERRA  NEVADA  SILVER  MINING 

*~^  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of  business 
San  Francisco,  California — Location  of  works.  Storey  Coun- 
ty, Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  0 
Trustees,  held  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1SS3,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  77)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  npor 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediaicr 
in  Umted  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  < 
the  Company,  309  Montgomery  Street,  Room  57,  Ne\a' 
Block,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  1 
paid  on  the  1 2th  day  of  September,  18S3,  will  be  delin- 
quent and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and,  uo 
less  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  2d  day  of  October,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  as 
sessment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.  E.  L.  PARKER,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  57,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Califoraia, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


G.     Pa     U«     Hit 
Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  0,  18S3. 


TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARRIVE 
FROM 

9.3a  /.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

■( 

*I0.10  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

"                     '      

S.OO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P-  M- 

3.30  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.3a  A.  M. 

j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express .... 

2.40  p.  at. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

S.40  P.  M. 

•4.00  P.  H. 

*  12.10  P.  M. 

7.3O  A,  M. 

. .  lone 

S.40  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

IO.IO  A.M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

5.4O  P.  M. 

*5.oo  P.  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  hi. 

*8-40  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 

"                     "     .. 

*I2.IO  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

5.40  P.   M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
IO.  OOA.M. 

3-00  P.  M. 
"5.OO  p.  il 

5.4O  P.   M. 
3-4°  P-  «• 
9. 40  A.  M  . 
•8.40  A.  M. 

■<               « 

"               " 

3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P-  "• 

9.4O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  H. 

(  Red  Bluff     1  via  MarysviUe  .. 
\  and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland . . . 

5.40  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

. .  Redding 

3.40  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

via  Bemcia. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

IO.I0  A.  M. 

*4-O0  P.  M. 

..Sacramento   River  Steamers. . . 

*6.oo  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M_ 
3.00  P.  M. 

♦3.40  P.  M. 
$3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.M. 

M 

9.30  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

3.30  P.    M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

*4.00  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  H. 

8.40  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 

..Woodland"'"'- 

4.30  P.  M. 

IO.  IO  A.  M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  P.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Bemcia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.M.can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER.     " 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.ooJ  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,   5.30, 

6.oo,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  o.oo,  1000,  11.00,  *i2.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE— *6.oo,  '6.30,  '7.00,  *7-3°.  *8-°°. 
*8-3o,  *3-3o,  "4-00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  '5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9.3°  A.  M-,  6.30, 
txi.oo,  'i:.:j  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6\ 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,110.30,  11.00,  trr. 30, 12.00,  1*2.30,  1. 00, 
Ji-30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8-30, 
9.00,  I9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  "12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  t8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  ii.oa,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— -6.23,  *6  53,  *7-23.  *7-53>  '8.23, 
"8-53.  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4-23.  *4.53»  *S-*3,  *S-S3»  *6  =3. 
*6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5- 15,  5.45.  16-45. 
t9-i5.  *3-iS- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— "5.30.  '6.00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9-57.  IO-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland—  "5-37.  *6-°7.  6.37,  7.07, 
7  37.  8-07.  8-37.  9-07.  9-37.  10.07,  IO-37,  "07,  "-37, 
12,07,  I2-37.  i-°7.  I-37,  2-07.  2-37i  3-07.  3-37.  4-°7,  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37.  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.0b,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5. 22,  *5.5i,  *6  za,  6.52,  *7-22.  7.52, 
*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  q.52,  tio,22, 10,52,  tn.22,  11,52  $12.22, 
12.52,    ti.22,   1-52,2-52,3-22,3.52,4.22,4.52,5.22,5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9,52,   10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— * 5. 1 5,  '5  45,  "6.^  6-4;.  *7-=S,  7-45, 
*8.I5,  8.45,  I9.15,  9.45,  tio,i5, 10,45,  X"-i5.  "-45,12-45, 
i-45>  2.45,  3.45,  4.15,  4,4"5,  5-15.  5-45,  6-I5,  6-45,  7-45, 
8.45,  9-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *5-45,  6.15.  6  45,  *7-i5, 
7-45.  8-45-  t9-i5,  9-45,  10.45,  Ua-45.  *-45,  2.45,  3.45, 
4-45,  *5.i5,  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-iS>  9'*S,  «.*5,  i-iS,  3-i 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2-*5,  4-i5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, ioiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TOWNE, 

Geu.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN,    . 
Gen.  Pass.  Sl  Tkt.  Agt. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE, 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  Are  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  Ave 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large*  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
conn.  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  1*  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNMCtFI 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1SS3,   and  until 

FUKTHBR  NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


S.    F. 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 
to.  30  A.  M. 
|lO-40  A.  M_ 
*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 
*5-I5  P-  «. 
6.30  P.  M. 
t II.45  P-  M- 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
'3.30  P.  m 

♦.25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,   San  Jose,  and 
...Principal  Way  Stations. 


aa  t 

"J 


"6.40 

A. 

M. 

"8.10 

A. 

M. 

9.03 

A. 

H. 

*10.02 

A. 

M. 

*^6 

p. 

M. 

t4-59 

p. 

M. 

6.00 

r. 

11. 

t7-SO 

p 

M. 

,8.15 

p. 

M. 

9-°3 

A. 

M. 

'10.02 

A. 

-M. 

%t6 

P. 

M. 

6.00 

P. 

M. 

t8.i5 

P. 

M. 

10.40  a.  m.  J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Casrroville,  \ 
*3-3Q  P.  M.    \  ...  Salinas,  and  Monterey. ..  j 


10.40  a.  m. 

*3.3o  P.  M.    ' 


.  Hollister  and  TresPinos. 


10.40  a.  m.    I  . .  Soledad  and  way  stations  ■  ■  |      6.00  p. 


T7.30  A 


-} 


.Montereyand  Santa  C:ii2. 
(Sunday  Excursion) 


}  n-i 


'Sundays  excepted.     tSundays  only.     ^Theatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Claca,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  55.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  S6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  S3. 00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superinfendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C  P. 
R.  R-  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


c 


OMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *7-o5, 
tS.i5,  *9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti.io,  *i-45,  13-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — tS.oo.  *8-5o  A.  M.,  *3-35,  *5-3o 
t6.4o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
18.50,  "10,35,  tn-45  A.  M.,  *a.i5  fz-25  t4-25»  "5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.So,  t7.3o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.        t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
t-3°,  3-35.  5-3°  p-   M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  g.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30.  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  r.oo,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  aa  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8e?4|  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•tlV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
taming,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


11  •»  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *t>  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Through  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Coffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUB  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50    lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$4  oo. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry \   Excursion  Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  /every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.etaming,    arrives   in    San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trip — Camp  Taylor, 
Si  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, S3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMPBELL. 


&41  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,    Los 

Gatos,  Glenwood,  Felton,   Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Crnz. 


piCTURESOJJE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ov  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Centreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

•>  Oil  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Ml  Eden,  Al- 
^■WW  varado,  Newark,  CentreviDe,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4OA  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•**  V  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  A.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  52.50  ;  round  trip,  $4-25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sanday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  A.\D  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30^ — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — it.30  A.  M.  ^[12.30— 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P.   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57— §6-57— 8.52— 9-52— IO- 52— ^n.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52—2.52 — 3-52—  4.52  —  5-52 — 6.52  —  0,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only.  7.52  P.  M.     Dairy  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — 55-45 — §6-45 — 7-45 
— S- 35— 9-35— 10-35— U"-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1-35— 2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— o.35— 9- 2 0—10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     *T — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  92*2  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates .  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GAKRATT, 

Gen  1  Sup't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 


JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets,    at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

e-„.  „__,  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMER  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC  Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  S02 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen  j  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent. 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  E.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  pom, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  roth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEU- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— a.  u. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Ft  Inters. 

and  Blank  Book  Ma  ufaeturers 

204  Sansom c  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

iz3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

J  SS A  VERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


yi 


BANKING. 


7 HE  NEVADA  BANK 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Paid  up $$,000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.500,000 

Agency  at  New  Yohk. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  faculties  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed Presideni. 

Thomas  Brown u Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier- 

A6ENT8—  Vew  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Lonls,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  BothschUd  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia   City,  and  Corre- 

pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong* 
kong,  Shanghae.  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ot 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ot  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Frandsco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
■"  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Xo.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital.  ..{Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$3004000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1S82 684332  8) 


PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. . . . 
SECRETAT.Y   


J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

....CHARLES  R.  STORY 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    B.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

333  and  324  California  St. .  and  303  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Fran""'"*",  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Cajtain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
\V.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      -  •      335  Harket  St. 

WOKKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  R  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Wholesale  (\  ft  ft  I  Order  for  House 
nnd  Retail  1 ,  1 1 A  I      or  Office  by 
Dealer   in  U  U  rl  L  Telephone  308. 

Agent  Piu.bnrK  Coal  Hlnirig  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFEVERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sngar 
C.  ADOlPHt  IOW  A  CO.,  Agent*. 
Offioe — 208  California  Street. 


M< 


for  export. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days"  trial  Dr.  Dye**  Ele<  lio- 
Ytflfaic  Bells  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debllltj".  Eo»t  vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Tronblea.  Also,  for  Bhemiia- 
tlsm,  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  niimy 
Other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


FRESCOING  MM 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WtXDOW   SHADES  —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.  CLARK 


64S  and  647  3; 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


&H.  McDonald, 

President, 

SanPrancisco, 


.EstaHisLecL 

1863. 

CapitalStocfc 
S4QOO.000.OG 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1,  1SS2. 


HARDWOOD, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER, 
YtXEERS,  AND  FANCY  WOODS. 

JOUV  WltnvBE,  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


fim    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers',  ^b 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason  F^^T^— *T 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.        J  I  *    I   I! 


PIPER  HEIDSIECK 
PIPER  "SEC" 

CHAMPAGNES 

The  Most  Favorite  Brands  in  the  United  States. 

IMPORTATION  1S88, 

52,219    BASKETS. 

John  osboua,  son  a  to., 

Not  York  and  Montrc;il, 
Sole  As*  nis  railed  Mnir-  and  Canada. 

JOHN    T.   CUTTING    &   CO. 

407   Front  Street,  San  Francluro, 
AG  FATS    FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


MTLLKR'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel 
specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £dTTno  Hours  Xotlce. 

^jfc.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
"**   oaehiv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


j.    R.    COWKN. 


W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FVNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

Ms  (,.-:l.  ;   sirert,  San  rranclsco. 

Ol'1'il-lll.    -TAUUklM.    rill  Rill. 


EIGHTEENTH 

INDUSTRIAL    EXHIBITION 

MECHANICS  FAIR 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  1883, 

Will  open  at  the  NliW  PAVILION,  on  Larkin,  Hayes, 
Polk  and.  Grove  streets,  on  TUESDAY,  September  nth, 
and  continue  until  October  13th.  This  will  be  the  most 
comprehensive  exposition  yet  held  in  this  Stat-  of  MANU- 
FACTURES, ART.  and  NATURAL  PRODUCTS. 

A  GRAND  CONCERT  and  other  extra  attractions 
each  af leriioon  and  evening.  Full  information  will  be  given 
or  seat  00  application  to  the  Secretary,  "*  1  Post  Street. 

P.  B.  CORNWALL,  President. 

J.  H.  Culver,  Secretary. 


The  Rurr  Parlor  I  oltllog  B>  d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 
bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding. 
The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
I  being  made  up.  Fold- 
ingdoes  not  disarrange 
1  the  bedding.  With  it 
ethe  parlor  -nd  sleeping 

*  room  may  be  closed. 

k  combined.      It  saves  the  rent  of  a 
groom.    20  styles  from  $30  op  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadeol'RNE  &  Co., 
-41,  743.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Foldir.g  Bed  Dep'L 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 


YOUR  PIANOS  OF 


WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ilcmuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 


101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell. 


J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Capital, $T50,©0© 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,350,000 

WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Cents*    FttrnJsMng     Good*, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


rupture 


Cat  i.    ::.-■:■  :;-.;■ 
ofihc3*e.   I'li-kcf. 4  5.  .1 
M.SM.  St..  Sao  Ira!,   '  .0. 


Branch  store  and  Factory,  21)03  and  '-'<mi4 
Market  Street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  SEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco. 


;     ^ATLEkO 


See  the  "OOJfESTIC"  before  buying. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Pom  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


.$>«& 


Carte 
Blanche  I 


Red 
Label. 


-  ROEDERER ; 

8c  C?     g 

%  REIMS  vp 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.     IFOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ADOLPHE    1  TAMA  NT. 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


A_f»fc|     »%by Y>uicnniat;ei-8.    UymailEoc.   Circniar,- 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  K E  Alt N  V  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  34  Hours. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AMI 

SHADE  MATERIALS 


All  styles,  niiinnfactured  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

U45  and  in:  Market  Street 


PACIFIC  ROLLINO  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolls.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect* 
ing  Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


UtT-PAINTEi*.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decoration*,. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  GO. 

110  to  118  Battery  Street. 


il 


INK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XIII.    NO.  ii. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    SEPTEMBER   is,   1883. 


PRICE ',    TEN    CENTS. 


OVER    THE    CLIFF. 


The  Message  from  the  Other  World— A  Story  of  Dnrango. 


I  may  as  well  preface  my  story  by  saying  that  I  am  the 
least  superstitious  of  persons,  and  have  made  enemies  not  a 
few  by  my  contemptuous  repudiation  of  Spiritualism  and  its 
propositions.  The  supernatural  is  absolutely  without  terrors 
for  me — or  rather,  I  admit  nothing  supernatural.  Many  a  night 
I  have  watched,  and  more  than  once  alone,  in  silent  vigils 
beside  the  dead,  feeling  no  awe  of  their  peaceful  slumber.  I 
have  no  toleration,  even,  for  belief  in  any  manifestation  or 
apparition  not  explicable  purely  on  scientific  and  materia! 
grounds.  But  I  do  believe  in  many  still  occult  correlations 
of  mind  with  mind,  and  mind  with  matter,  some  of  which 
apply  in  this  story  I  relate,  whose  apparent  mysticism  may 
be  found  in  the  laws  of  association,  acting  on  the  receptive 
ground  of  psychical  disturbance  and  morbid  recollection, 

Philip  Conway  was  going  into  Mexico,  and  I  was  well 
nigh  frantic  from  grief  and  despair,  all  the  more  intense  and 
agonizing  that  I  had  no  right  to  give  it  utterance.  I  have 
heard  folks  sneer,  "  Oh,  not  much  suffering  in  the  woe  that 
can  quote  poetry ! "  but  I  know  no  spontaneous  outcry, 
whether  worded  or  inarticulate,  more  pathetically  natural  or 
painfully  true  than  the  lines, 

"  I  was  tired  of  my  sorrow  ;  oh,  so  faint !  for  it  was  double 
In  the  weight  of  its  oppression,  that  I  could  not  speak." 
And  so  we  stood  there,  Philip  and  I,  face  to  face,  with 
misery  in  our  hearts  and  commonplaces  on  our  lips,  each  too 
loyal  and  too  brave,  thank  God  !  to  purchase  a  moment's 
poor  happiness  at  the  cost  of  faith  and  duty.  Not  that  our 
passions  were  feebler  or  our  pains  fainter  than  the  passions 
and  the  pains  of  our  fellows  ;  nor  that  bliss  was  less  tempt- 
ing. Rather  that  we  were  strong  enough  to  resist,  and  hon- 
est enough  to  let  ourselves  understand  how  each  individual 
concession  to  temptation  helps  to  undermine  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  morality — how  every  little  wave  of  weakness  ripples 
still  with  fatal  force  upon  an  ever  weakening  barrier. 

I  might  clasp  his  hand  as  frankly  and  fearlessly  as  a  man, 
and  might  bid  him  God  speed  heartily  as  a  sister,  but  I  could 
not  dishonor  the  privilege  of  kinship  in  lifting  my  lips  to  his, 
nor  veil  my  true  intent  with  the  ambiguity  of  "  Come  back 
safely  to  me." 

I  swung  myself  aside  to  hide  my  face  from  those  keen, 
gray  eyes.  1  forced  a  pitiful  laugh,  and  I  said,  with  a  grim 
attempt  at  jesting  : 

**  If  you  find  some  cowboy  or  some  brigand  too  quick  for 
you,  Philip,  come  back  in  the  spirit  and  haunt  me.  Let  me 
know  who  is  your  murderer,  and  I  will  avenge  you." 

"I  believe  you  would  do  it,"  he  said.  "I  have  never 
doubted  your  devotion  nor  your  courage  since  that  night  we 
rode  together  through  the  Sangreado  Canon,  expecting  every 
step  to  show  us  Manuel  and  Nunez.  Don't  you  suppose  I 
knew  why  you  ivouldke&p  on  my  right  ?  Don't  you  suppose 
I  understood  that  if  they  shot  me,  you  meant  to  catch  my 
gun  and  have  a  life  for  mine  ?  " 

Surely  there  was  nothing  lover-like  in  this,  nothing  senti- 
mental. Surely  the  fiercest  jealousy  could  find  nothing  to  re- 
proach. So  much  as  that  he  might  have  said  to  a  vaquero, 
or  to  a  tramp  who  might  have  shared  his  danger.  And  yet  I 
was  vaguely  comforted,  and  it  seemed  a  shade  less  hard  to 
let  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  with  so  cold  a 
farewell.  He  understood  now,  I  was  sure,  that  principle 
alone  sealed  the  lips  of  my  heart 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  gone.  Good-bye.  And,  re- 
member, I  will  come  back,  alive  if  I  may,  dead  if  I  must." 
With  my  hand  fast  in  his,  I  looked  straight  up  into  his 
eyes,  that  were  to  watch  over  my  welfare  no  more.  I 
scanned- every  feature,  from  the  brave,  broad  brow  to  the 
earnest,  tender  lips  that  should  never  touch  mine.  Some 
one  was  singing  near  by,  and  the  breeze  brought  to  us  the 
sad,  slight  words  of  a  foolish  little  farewell  song.  For 
months  I  had  heard  the  refrain  sung  and  whistled  about  the 
streets,  with  the  wearying  iteration  of  a  strain  that  catches 
the  popular  fancy,  but  I  had  never  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  words  before.  I  understood  them  now,  as  I  said  my 
farewell — the  simplest  and  the  sweetest  of  all  farewells,  I 
think — ''Good-bye!  God  bless  you!" 

I  heard  from  him  here  and  there  along  the  way — a  mes- 
sage wired  as  the  train  was  leaving  Tucson,  a  line  from  Paso 
del  Norte,  a  crate  of  chirimoyas  from  Guaymas,  a  box  of 
shells  from  Mazatlan,  and  a  letter,  sketching  his  schooner 
trip  from  Guaymas  thither.  Then  I  should  hear  no  more  for 
a  month,  when,  if  mules  were  stanch,  and  no  revolution 
should  hatch  to  convulse  postal  arrangements  in  the  unhappy 
sister  republic,  I  might  have  word  from  the  wanderer  from 
the  fine  old  plateau  city  of  Durango.  My  fears  were  lulled 
by  time  and  his  safety  over  the  more  perilous  portions  of 
the  route,  so  that  one  fine  afternoon  I  was  in  the  best  of 
moods,  in  full  swing  in  my  great  wicker  rocker.  Robert 
Morton  had  brought  up  to  me  a  book  which  he  thought 
"  foamy,  but  very  bright,"  and  I  was  at  its  brightest  and 
lightest  chapter.  I  do  not  know  what  impelled  me.  I  felt 
no  ghostly  chill  nor  tremor,  no  warning  gloom  nor  spell.  I 
simply  turned  my  head,  and  saw  Philip  standing  in  the  door- 
way, just  as  I  saw  him  last.  Tall,  slender,  not  muscular,  but 
sinewy;  the  pale,  oval  face  full  of  intellect  and  nervous 
thought ;  the  brilliant  eyes  that  changed  from  flashing  gray 
to  melting  blue ;  the  delicate  hands  ;  the  long,  drooping, 


fair  mustache,  and  grave  lips.     I    sprang   to  my  feet'with 
one  glad  cry  : 
"Philip!" 

I  though  he  stood  there  in  the  flesh.  In  this  fortnight  his 
plan  might  have  changed,  and  a  steamer  from  Mazatlan  was 
due  in  San  Francisco  two  days  ago.  But  when  I  went 
toward  him,  he  motioned  me  back,  as  he  wou'd  not  have 
done,  even  for  dear  honor's  sake,  had  this  indeed  been  he. 
And  while  I  gazed,  astonished,  his  surroundings  changed-  I 
did  not  look  into  the  familiar  hallway,  and  through  its  wire- 
gauze  door,  but  on  a  scene  of  mountain  grandeur,  rough  and 
wild.  Mountains,  rock-mailed  and  fringed  with  giant  pines, 
one  mighty  mass  heaped  upon  another,  until  the  very  sky 
seemed  shut  out ;  and  far,  far  up  the  awful  springing  vast- 
ness,  a  little  faint  line,  that  was  trail,  creeping,  clinging 
there,  span-wide,  as  high  as  the  flight  of  an  eagle.  Philip 
lifted  his  hand,  signing  toward  that  dizzy  pathway. 

"  He  beckons  me  I  O  God  !  he  is  dead,  and  his  body  lies 
there  ! " 

His  eyes  met  mine  once  more,  with  the  same  look  of  re- 
pressed wistfulness  they  held  when  they  left  me.  And  while 
I  looked — my  eyes  never  moving  from  that  dear  shape — the 
mountain  fastness  faded  away,  then  slowly  the  figure  faded, 
while  I  saw  through  the  misty  outline  a  carriage  climbing 
the  steep,  sloping  street  without,  and  the  background  of 
brown  hillside,  with  the  tall  masts  of  the  electric  light  de- 
fined against  the  marvelousty  blue  sky  above. 

I  would  not  give  way  to  my  first  impulse  of  credence.  The 
mountain  path  I  had  seen  I  remembered  well  as  the  pass  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  terrible  mountain  road  between  Du- 
rango and  Mazatlan.  It  was  years  since  I  crossed  there, 
but  I  could  not  mistake  that  dizzy  route.  I  told  myself  that 
my  vivid  recollection  of  the  spot,  and  my  knowledge  that 
Pnilip  must  pass  over  it,  had  conjured  up  the  vision  I  had 
seen.  I  said  to  my  alarms  that  he  must  already  have  reached 
Durango,  since  1  had  heard  from  him  a  fortnight  ago,  as 
leaving  Mazatlan  at  once,  and  the  trip  would  need  but  eleven 
days.  I  brought  all  my  intensity  of  hope,  all  obstinacy,  and 
all  incredulous  skepticism  to  bear  upon  the  case;  and  every 
attempt  to  disbelieve  but  confirmed  my  conviction  that  Phil- 
ip had  met  his  death  in  the  bosom  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 

Then  very  speedily  and  very  quietly  I  resolved  upon  my  plan 
of  action.  I  would  go  to  Mazatlan,  and,  having  learned  there 
what  I  might,  proceed  to  Durango,  making  search  by  the 
way  for  recent  disaster  over  the  trails.  Such  course  might 
be  hasty  and  ill-advised  ;  I  might  find  Philip  at  Durango,  or 
even  at  Mazatlan.  Letters  might  have  miscarried  or  de- 
layed, might  meet  and  pass  me  on  the  way.  No  matter,  I 
would  try  to  soothe  suspense  by  movement. 

Alice  and  Fred,  when  they  returned — she  from  her  art- 
lesson,  he  from  his  office — were  furious  when  they  heard  my 
determination,  and  its  cause.  If  insolence  and  insults  could 
move  me,  I  had  been  very  speedily  deterred.  They  spared 
no  argument,  good  or  bad,  neither  taunts  nor  jibes  over  my 
old  skepticism. 

"  I  shall  go,"  I  said,  and  made  no  other  answer. 
"  Then  you  may  beg  your  way,"  said  Fred  ;  "  no  money  of 
mine  takes  a  crack-brained  woman  racing  into  guerrilla-cursed 
Mexico,  after  a  man  legally  forbidden  as  her  husband — most 
certainly  not  her  father  nor  her  brother.     If  he  were  one 
of  these,  it  might  be  a  little  less  absurd  to  follow  him  on  the 
strength  of  a  dream,  for  dream  it  must  have  been." 
"  I  have  not  asked  you  for  money,  Fred." 
Poverty  is  sore  enough  at  best,  but,  ah  me !  never  so  hard 
as  when  money  might  compass  the  comfort  or  the  safety  of 
our  loved   ones ;  and   yet,  a  bold   heart  and  a  steady  will 
may  grapple  with  and  vanquish  that  grim,  gaunt  spectre- 
wolf,  and,  holding  the  grisly  monster  by  the  throat,  step  over 
its  very  body  to  conquer  fate. 

I  sold  some  trinkets  I  had  treasured — quaintly  carven  tur- 
quoises, some  lustrous  big  pearls  from  the  fisheries  of  the 
Southern  Gulf,  one  matchless  black  pearl,  unique  among  the 
rest,  and  some  pieces  of  the  wonderful,  fairy-like,  frost-like 
silver  filagree  that  I  had  collected  in  days  more  prosperous  ; 
not  much,  all  told,  but  enough  to  bear  me  to  my  destination, 
as  I  recalled  the  costs  of  Mexican  travel.  I  passed  again 
over  the  southern  route  that  I  knew  so  well.  Bustling  towns 
and  drowsy  stations,  arid  desert  plains  and  blooming  tropic 
vales — they  were  like  bits  remembered  from  a  feverish  dream, 
as  I  sped  past  and  onward,  absorbed  by  a  great  despair  and 
a  deep  resolve.  And  so  I  came  once  more  to  the  big,  bright 
port  on  the  white,  tropic  sands,  where  the  gentle  surf  was 
breaking  on  the  fair  shore,  lazily,  as  befits  the  latitude,  and 
where  the  cocoa-palms  were  rustling  overhead,  with  a  tone 
of  soothing  all  their  own. 

Edward  Knellton  came  to  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  in  prompt 
response  to  my  line  of  summons,  as  graceful  and  as  gallant 
a  figure  as  he  had  seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  when  I  had 
known  him  here  ten  years  and  more  agone.  I  spent  few 
words  in  convincing- him  of  my  identity  with  the  gypsy-like 
child  of  those  other,  happier  days.  The  fate  of  Philip  was 
all  I  cared  to  canvass. 

"  Indeed,  I  am  almost  as  troubled  as  you  are,"  said  this  man, 
who  also  had  been  his  friend.  "And  yet  it  is  unreasonable. 
He  was  to  send  me  a  courier  who  would  make  the  trip 
ahead  of  Gomez's  return  train,  but  none  has  come." 
"And  Gomez's  train  returns — when?" 
u  The  day  af:er  to-morrow.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
Philip  did  not  go  across  with  the  regular  party  ?  No  ?  It 
happened  so,  however.     His  affairs  here  detained  him  some 


days  after  the  arrieros  started,  and  he  arranged  to  have 
Gomez  stay  to  guide  him  over,  on  special  mules  of  faster 
speed  than  the  pack  animals. '■ 

"They  lefi  here,  then — Philip  and  Gomez — do  you  re- 
member on  what'date?" 

Edward  Knellton,  the  methodical,  referred  to  a  note-book: 

"  They  left  here  on  the  third  instant." 

On  the  third  ! — and  their  swifter  paced  saddle-mules  would 

gain   two  days   on  the  pack-train;   then  they  would  have 

passed  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  seventh  ;  and  on  the  afternoon 

of  the  seventh  Philip  had  appeared  in  my  doorway  ! 

With  a  certain  defiance  of  desperation,  I  told  my  story  to 
Edward  Knellton,  expectant  of  anything  in  the  way  of  skep- 
ticism and  derision.  To  my  surprise  he  received  the  ac- 
count without  incredulity. 

"  If  you  will  accept  my  escort,"  he  said,  "  we  will  go  to 
Durango  ;  Gomez's  train  returns  in  two  days,  and  another 
starts  out  on  the  following  morning.  I  have  taken  no  vaca- 
tion this  season,  and  it  is  the  dull  time  of  year  for  incoming 
vessels,  so  we  shall  be  able  to  go  without  inconvenience.  I 
I  will  go  up  to  the  meson  on  Saturday  to  engage  passage ; 
perhaps  you  will  like  to  come  along.  You  may  pick  up  in- 
iormation ;  but — let  it  come  to  you  inadvertently.  Do  not 
disclose  our  connection  with  Philip." 

His  advice  was  thoroughly  correct.  Our  only  hope  lay  in 
wary  outwitting  of  the  guilty,  if  guilty  there  were.  There 
was  no  hope  of  aid  from  the  law  in  that  land ;  and  if  vio- 
lence had  been  done,  its  scene  lay  in  the  wastes  of  a  wild 
region,  among  a  simple  mountain  people,  of  knowledge  the 
most  primitive. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  Mr.  Knellton  sum- 
moned me  to  the  meson.  "  1  have  telegraphed  to  Balle  at 
Durango,  and  he  has  seen  nothing  of  Philip.  Balle  would 
have  been  hisfirst  objective  point  in  thatcity.  Iamafraidyour 
misgivings  are  but  too  well  founded.  Indeed,  knowing  the 
country  as  I  do,  I  have  feared  the  worst  all  along." 

Even  my  distress  could  not  ignore  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene  at  the  Meson  del  Puerto.  The  train  was  not  long 
in,  and  the  great  stone-paved  patio,  or  interior  court,  was  still 
half  filied  with  pack-mules,  jaded,  dusty,  but  still  patient,  and 
waiting  meekly  while  the  muleteers  disburdened  them  from 
the  clumsy,  cumbrous  aparejosj  a  score  of  those  unwieldy 
pack-saddles  lay  about,  and  the  mules,  relieved  from  them, 
were  filing  gravely  toward  the  inner  corrals.  The  animal 
known  as  'la  cocina?  from  its  burden  of  kitchen  utensils, 
still  tarried  where  a  camp-fire  was  blazing  on  the  flags,  be- 
side the  cook  briskly  trundling  his  spindle-shaped  roller  over 
the  sodden  corn  which  he  was  grinding  for  tortillas,  on  the 
brown  metatl  stone.  The  attendant  mule  had  an  air  of  in- 
genuous unconcern,  whose  assumption  was  absurdly  human- 
like, no  less  than  his  satisfaction  over  the  bits  of  uncooked 
masa  that  the  cook  now  and  then  bestowed  surreptitiously 
from  the  tray  of  dough. 

"  Where's  the  patron,  friend  ! "  said  Mr.  Knellton  to  a  man 
loaded  with  forage,  who  paused  to  grin  good-naturediy  at 
the  little  comedy. 

"Gomez?"  said  the  arriero,  with  the  quaint  circumflex  of 
the  lower  orders,  "  oh,  he's  inside  there,  drinking  a  tragito 
of  mescal,  else  you  wouldn't  see  this  moso  loafing  around  to 
watch  the  madre's  larks,  sir.  We  don't  know  what's  got  in- 
to Gomez  this  trip.  Que  diantre  of  a  temper  !  Vaya  /  he:d 
just  as  soon  knock  my  teeth  down  my  throat  as  not.  Shall 
I  tell  him  su  merced  wants  to  speak  to  him  ?  B 

"  Yes — no,"  said  Edward  Knellton,  as  I  touched  his  arm  ; 
"  take  life  easy,  friend,  and  don't  disturb  yourself.  We've 
all  the  time  there  is,  and  this  lady  may  like  to  buy  a  tortilla 
from  the  madre  here.  All  the  better  for  his  pocket,  if  the 
patron's  not  in  sight,  eh  ?" 

The  muleteer  went  off  chuckling  and  complacent  at  the 
haughty  looking  gringo's  familiar  good  humor.  The  cook, 
always  dubbed  madre  by  virtue  of  his  office,  looked  up,  and 
scratched  his  head  with  the  same  brown  hand  that  raked 
down  the  dough  into  the  tray. 

"  He's  not  hall  wrong,  that  bribon  Epifanio.  I  never  saw 
a  man  changed  like  Gomez  this  last  trip.  /  don't  know 
what's  the  matter.  Swears  even  while  he  smokes,  sir,  and 
kicks  the  mules,  like  a  devil  with  the  hiccoughs  ;  if  he  wore 
boots  instead  cf  sandals,  not  a  beast  in  the  train  would  have 
whole  ribs.  Pot  Diosl  and  the  boys  used  to  like  him  so 
well.  There  wasn't  another  train-master  on  the  road  had  as 
many  friends." 

"Perhaps  his  sweetheart  has  given  him  calabasasi*  I 
said,  as  Edward  Knellton  and  1  exchanged  meaning  looks. 

11  But  no,  then  ;  didn't  she  run  out  clear  tu  Delgados  to 
meet  him,  and  he  drinking  like  a  rat  there  at  the  tiendajon, 
and  wouldn't  even  take  her  up  on  his  horse,  and  she  had  to 
walk  back  again  ?  And  she's  a  darling,  too — la  Crux  J  Not 
a  prettier  girl  in  the  port." 

'■  Was  he  like  this  when  he  overtook  you  on  the  road  over 
to  Durango?13  I  hazarded.  "Perhaps  he'd  quarreled  with 
his  companion?" 

"But  what  overtook? — ni que compatiero I  The  lady  doesn't 
understand.  You  see,  the  patron  stayed  behind  the  last  trip 
to  guide  over  an  American  that  couldn't  get  ready  to  start 
with  the  train  ;  and  the  boss  counted  on  catching  us  at  Rio 
Chiquito.  But  he  played  him  at  the  last  minute — that  gringo 
carajado — saving  your  presence,  and  the  boss  followed  on  to 
the  summit  alone,  and  found  we  were  too  far  his 

mule  went  lame,  and  so  he  turned  back  and  »• 

raznitos  until  we  picked  him  up  on  the  way 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


We  looked  at  each  other  aghast.  Perhaps  all  along  we 
had  been  cherishing  a  faint  hope  that  our  alarm  was  a  panic 
ungrounded.  But  here  at  the  very  outset  we  met  circum- 
stantial evidence  almost  enough  to  hang  a  man  in  any  coun- 
try where  the  administration  of  justice  was  more  than  a  farce. 

We  left  the  cook,  and  sought  the  owner  of  the  train.  He 
was  in  the  cantina,  whose  wares  he  had  been  testing  freely  ; 
a  tall,  muscular  (ellow,  brown  and  thin,  with  a  certain  austere 
dignity,  in  spite  of  his  shifty,  snaky  eye. 

"Como  estamos,  Don  Mateo?"  said  Edward  Knellton,  with 
an  air  of  extreme  cordiality  and  trust ;  "  what's  the  good 
word  with  you  ?  Always  hearty,  eh  ?  And  how's  my  friend 
who  went  across  with  you  ?  A  fine  fellow  that  !  I  hope  you 
didn't  let  him  sunburn  that  handsome  blonde  face  of  his?" 

The  Mexican  looked  at  my  friend  keenly— a  furtive,  side- 
long glance,  withal.  Then  he  took  out  a  wallet,  and  began 
to  roll  a  corn-shuck  cigarette,  before  replying.  It  seemed  to 
me  his  thin  brown  fingers  quivered  around  the  hoja. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  El  guero  got  through  all  right— that  is,  to 
say,  he  changed  his  mind  at  Coyotes,  and  took  the  trail  that 
branches  off  to  Parras.  Said  he  knew  his  way  from  there- 
had  come  up  once  from  Parras  to  Durango  that  way." 

"  And  you  went  on  into  Durango  alone,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes.  sir.  Su  merced  will  excuse  me  now?  I  must  see  to 
my  arrieros  ;  I  want  them  to  have  a  good  dinner,  sir.  A 
man  offender  heart  am  1,  Ma'.eo  Gomez." 

But  when  Edward  Knellton  made  known  our  want  to  take 
passage  in  to-morrow's  train,  he  was  complaisant  and  at  leis- 
ure in  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  yes  j  to  be  sure  I  go  across  this  trip.  Why  not  ? 
Is  it" — with  a  sudden  fierce  look  of  suspicious  defiance — 
'•  that  the  seiior  consul,  perchance,  should  have  any  reason 
to  think  I  do  not  go  ?" 

"  Ni  que  ra=on"  cried  Edward  Knellton,  cheerily,  in  the 
vernacular.  "  Nothing  of  reason,  then.  I  go  over  to  escort 
this  young  lady  to  her  family,  living  in  Durango,  and  I  want 
hombre  galan  y  valieute  at  the  head  of  our  train.  My  fears 
spoke  for  me,  you  see.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of  mezcal 
with  me,  Don  Mateo  ? " 

And  they  passed  into  the  cantina  together. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


People  have  learned  to  think  of  Freddie  Gebhardt  as  a 
brainless  dude,  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  he  is  in  some 
of  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  an  astute  and  remarkably 
shrewd  person.  This  is  particularly  made  apparent  in  his 
connection  with  the  turf.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  attendant 
upon  racing-courses,  and  owns  in  Eole  one  of  the  best  long- 
distance race-horses  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Usually  young  men  with  large  fortunes  who  go  on  the  turf 
retire  at  the  end  of  a  few  seasons  in  a  badly  shattered  con- 
dition financially.  Gebhardt  has  proved  a  marked  exception 
to  the  rule.  Instead  ol  being  skinned  he  has  assiduously 
devoted  himself  to  the  labor  of  removing  cuticle  from  other 
people.  Gebhardt's  latest  exploit  occurred  at  the  Monmouth 
Park  race-track  recently.  The  circumstances  are  these : 
Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard's  horse  Iroquois,  that 
won  the  Epsom  Derby  two  years  ago,  was  brought  back  to 
tbis  country  from  England.  A  race  was  arranged  at  Mon- 
mouth Park,  in  which  were  a  number  of  entries,  at  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  including  Iroquois  and  Eole.  The  race 
was  won  by  a  horse  called  George  Kinney.  Mr.  Lorillard, 
smarting  under  defeat,  at  once  proposed  to  run  the  race  over 
again  on  the  first  good  day.  It  was  done.  The  Dwyers  of 
Brooklyn  made  two  entries  at  five  hundred  dollars  each,  Kin- 
ney being  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  Lorillard  put  up  one  thou- 
sand dollars  on  behalf  of  Iroquois  and  Drake  Carter,  the 
last-named  animal  having  been  purchased  by  him  a  few  days 
previous  lor  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  .No- 
body expected  any  other  entries,  but  Mr.  Gebhardt  came 
listlessly  forward  and  handed  over  five  hundred  dollars  to 
represent  Eole.  Most  of  the  people  present  smiled  at  the 
simple  minded  young  man,  but  he  heeded  them  not.  When 
the  day  of  the  race  arrived  Gebhardt's  horse  was  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  betting.  People  were  jumping  over  each  other 
in  order  to  gamble  on  the  chances  of  Iroquois,  Drake  Carter, 
or  Kinney,  but  nobody  wanted  Eole — that  is,  except  simple 
Mr.  Gebhardt.  He  valiantly  backed  his  horse,  now  buying 
him  for  two  hundred  dollars  in  a  pool  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  again  betting  one  against  eight  with  the  bookmak- 
ers. The  race  began.  There  were  shouts  and  cheers  when 
Kinney  and  Iroquois  began  racing  at  each  other.  Eole 
was  not,  apparently,  in  the  struggle.  But  about  the  time 
that  Kinney  had  run  Iroquois  to  a  stand-still,  and  raced 
alongside  of  Drake  Carter  at  a  pace  that  made  that  high- 
priced  creature  feel  sick  at  heart,  the  unassuming  Eole  be- 
gan to  loom  up  very  prominently  in  the  horizon.  He  can- 
tered gayly  past  Iroquois  and  Monitor,  whisked  by  Drake 
Carter  as  it  the  latter  had  been  tied  to  the  fence,  and  then, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  old  age,  dashed  ahead  of  George 
Kinney  and  won  the  great  race  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths, 
landing  the  stakes  of  seven  thousand  dollars  and  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  bets  for  the  young  man  with  the  high  col- 
lar, the  tight  pants,  and  the  tooth-pick  shoes. 

"A  Confirmed  Diner-out  "  writes  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
against  "  the  tyranny  ol  champagne."  At  all  London  din- 
ners, he  says,  the  staple  of  the  entertainment  is  that  effer- 
vescent fluid,  whether  the  meal  is  served  at  a  private  house 
or  at  a  club  ;  at  a  bachelor's  rooms  or  at  a  hotel.  "  How 
well  one  knows  the  routine  !  First  the  glass  of  sherry  after 
your  soup,  then  the  glass  of  hock  (generally  very  thin)  alter 
the  fish,  and  then  the  inevitable.  Wine-merchants  will  tell 
you  that  champagne  is  the  wine  most  fatiguing  to  the  palate 
to  taste  ;  and  if  to  taste,  how  much  more  so  to  drink  con- 
tinuously !  On  the  other  hand,  the  least  irksome  wine  to 
taste  is  claret.  Now,  since  at  a  London  dinner-party  one  is 
obliged  to  be  two  hours  in  a  space  more  or  less  confined 
and  hot,  why  should  not  clarets  have  a  chance?" 


AN    OLD    FAVORITE. 


A  hotel  guest  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  after  wailing  a  long  time 
for  his  supper  in  a  hotel  dining-room,  grew  impatient,  and 
exclaimed  to  the  dilatory  waiter  :  "  Bring  me  my  supper  at 
once  ! "  and  accompanied  this  peremptory  remark  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  revolver,  which  he  printed  at  the  waiter's  head. 
He  secured  the  meal,  not  only  in  abundance,  but  in  solitude, 
for  all  th^  other  guests  fled  at  sight  of  the  weapon  ;  but  his 
•as  followed  by  arrest,  and  the  impatient  visitor  was 
obliged  to  digest  the  food  in  jail. 


The  Snake-Charmer. 

The  forest  rears  00  lifted  arms 

A  world  ol  leaves,  whence  verdurous  light 
Shakes  through  the  shady  depths  and  warms 

Proud  tree  and  stealthy  parasite, 
There  where  those  cruel  coils  enclasp 
The  trunks  they  strangle  in  their  grasp. 

An  old  man  creeps  from  out  the  woods, 

Breaking  the  vine's  entangling  spell ; 
He  thrids  the  jungle's  solitudes, 

O'er  bamboos  rotting  where  they  fell ; 
Slow  down  the  tiger's  path  he  wends 
Where  at  the  pool  the  jungle  ends. 

No  moss-greened  alley  tells  the  trace 

Oi  his  lone  step,  no  sound  is  stirred 
Even  when  his  tawny  hands  displace 

The  boughs,  that  backward  sweep  unheard ; 
His  way  as  noisless  as  the  trail 
Of  the  swift  snake  and  pilgrim  snail. 

The  old  snake-charmer — once  he  played 

Soft  music  for  the  serpent's  ear, 
But  now  his  cunning  hand  is  stayed  ; 

He  knows  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 
And  all  that  live  in  brake  and  bough, 
All  know  the  brand  is  on  his  brow. 

Yet  where  his  soul  is  he  must  go : 

He  crawls  along  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  old  snake-charmer,  doth  he  know 

If  snake  or  beast  of  prey  he  be? 
Bewildered  at  the  pool  he  lies 
And  sees  as  through  a  serpent's  eyes. 

Weeds  wove  with  white-flowered  lily  crops 

Drink  of  the  pool,  and  serpents  hie 
To  the  thin  brink  as  noonday  drops, 

And  in  the  froth-daubed  rushes  lie. 
There  rests  he  now  with  fastened  breath 
'Neath  a  kind  sun  to  bask  in  death. 

The  pool  is  bright  with  glossy  dyes 

And  cast-up  bubbles  of  decay : 
A  green  death-leaven  overlies 

Its  mottled  scum,  where  shadows  play 
As  the  snake's  hollow  coil,  fresh  shed, 
Rolls  in  the  wind  across  its  bed. 

No  more  the  wily  note  is  heard 

From  his  full  flute— the  riving  air 
That  tames  the  snake,  decoys  the  bird, 

Worries  the  she-wolf  from  her  lair. 
Fain  would  he  bid  its  parting  breath 
Drown  in  his  ears  the  voice  of  death. 

Still  doth  his  soul's  vague  longing  skim 

The  pool  beloved :  he  hears  the  hiss 
That  siffles  at  the  sedgy  rim, 

Recalling  days  of  former  bliss, 
And  the  death-drops,  that  fall  in  showers, 
Seem  honeyed  dews  from  shady  flowers. 

There  is  a  rustle  of  the  breeze 

And  twiuer  ot  the  singing  bird  ; 
He  snatches  at  the  melodies 

And  his  faint  lips  again  are  stirred : 
The  olden  sounds  are  in  his  ears ; 
But  soil  the  snake  its  crest  uprears. 

His  eyes  are  swimming  in  the  mist 

That  films  the  earth  like  serpent's  breath : 

And  now — as  if  a  serpent  hissed — 
The  husky  whisperings  of  Death 

Fill  ear  and  brain ;  he  looks  around — 

Serpents  seem  matted  o'er  the  ground. 

Soon  visions  of  past  joys  bewitch 

His  crafty  soul ;  his  hands  would  set 
Death's  snare,  while  now  his  fingers  twitch 

The  tasseled  reed  as  'twere  his  net, 
But  his  thin  lips  no  longer  fill 
The  woods  with  song ;  his  flute  is  still. 

Those  lips  still  quaver  to  the  flute, 

But  last  the  hle-tide  ebbs  away  ; 
Those  lips  now  quaver  and  are  mute, 

But  nature  throbs  in  breathless  play : 
Birds  are  in  open  song,  the  snakes 
Are  watching  in  the  silent  brakes. 

In  sudden  fear  of  snares  unseen 

The  birds  like  crimson  sunset  swarm, 

All  gold  and  purple,  red  and  green, 
And  seek  each  other  for  the  charm. 

Lizards  dart  up  the  feathery  trees 

Like  shadows  of  a  rainbow  breeze. 

The  wildered  birds  again  have  rushed 

Into  the  charm — it  is  the  hour 
When  the  shill  forest-note  is  hushed, 

And  they  obey  the  serpent's  power — 
Drawn  to  its  gaze  with  troubled  whirr, 
As  by  the  thread  of  lalconer. 

As  'twere  to  feed,  on  slanting  wings 
They  drop  within  the  serpent's  glare : 

Eyes  flashing  fire  in  burning  rings 
Which  spread  into  the  dazzled  air ; 

They  flutter  in  the  glittering  coils ; 

The  charmer  dreads  the  serpent's  toils. 

While  Music  swims  away  in  death 

Man's  spell  is  passing  to  his  slaves  : 
The  snake  feeds  on  the  charmer's  breath, 

The  vulture  screams,  the  parrot  raves, 
The  lone  hyena  laughs  and  howls, 
The  tiger  from  the  jungle  growls. 

Then  mounts  the  eagle— flame-flecked  folds 
Belt  its  proud  plumes  ;  a  feather  tails  ; 

He  hears  the  death-cry,  he  beholds 
The  king-bird  in  the  serpent's  thralls, 

He  looks  with  terror  on  the  feud — 

And  the  sun  shines  through  dripping  blood. 

The  deadly  spell  a  moment  gone — 

Birds,  from  a  distant  Paradise, 
Strike  the  winged  signal,  and  have  flown, 

Trailing  rich  hues  through  azure  skies : 
The  serpent  falls ;   like  demon  wings 
The  far-out  branching  cedar  swings 

The  wood  swims  round ;  the  pool  and  skies 
Have  met ;  the  death-drops  down  that  cheek 

Fall  laster  ;  lor  the  serpent's  eyes 

Grow  human,  and  the  charmer's  seek, 

A  gaze  like  man's  directs  the  dart 

Which  now  is  buried  at  his  heart. 

The  monarch  of  the  world  is  cold  : 
The  charm  he  bore  has  passed  away  : 

The  serpent  gathers  up  its  fold 
To  wind  about  its  human  prey. 

The  red  mouth  darts  a  dizzy  sting, 

And  clenches  the  eternal  ring.    —Thos.  Gordon  Hake, 


THE     ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Strabismus  and  Justice. 

Over  in  St.  Paul  I  met  a  man  with  eyes  of  cadet-blue  and 
a  terra-cotta  nose.  His  eyes  were  not  only  peculiar  in  shape, 
but  while  one  seemed  to  constantly  probe  the  future,  the 
other  was  apparently  ransacking  the  dreamy  past.  While 
one  rambled  among  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  remote 
yet  golden  ultimately,  the  other  sought  the  sombre  depths  of 
the  previously. 

He  told  me  that  years  ago  he  had  a  mild  case  of  strabis- 
mus, and  that  both  eyes  seemed  to  glare  down  his  nose  till 
he  got  restless,  and  had  them  operated  on.  Those  were  the 
days  when  they  used  to  fasten  a  crochet-hook  under  the  in- 
ternal rectus  muscle  and  cut  it  a  little  with  a  pair  of  optical 
sheep-shears.  The  effect  of  this  course  was  to  allow  the  eye 
to  drift  back  to  a  direct  line  ;  but  this  man  fell  into  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  surgeon,  who  cut  the  muscle  too  much,  and 
thereby  weakened  it  so  that  it  gradually  swung  past  the 
point  it  ought  to  have  stopped  at,  and  he  saw  with  horror 
that  his  eye  was  going  to  turn  out  and  protrude,  as  it  were, 
so  that  a  man  could  hang  his  hat  on  it.  The  other  followed 
suit,  and  the  two  orbs  that  had  for  years  looked  along  the 
bridge  of  the  terra-cotta  nose,  gradually  separated,  and  while 
one  looked  toward  next  Christmas  with  fond  anticipations, 
the  other  loved  to  linger  over  the  remembrances  ol  last  fall. 

This  thing  continued  till  he  had  to  peer  into  the  future  with 
his  off  eye  closed,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  hungered  for  the  blood  of 
that  physician  and  surgeon.  He  tried  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  him  and  wipe  up  the  floor  with  him,  and  wear  him  out 
across  a  telegraph-pole.  But  the  authorities  always  pre- 
vented the  administration  of  swift  and  lawful  justice. 

Time  passed  on,  until  one  night  the  abnormal  wall-eyed 
man  loosened  a  board  in  the  sidewalk  up  town,  so  that  the 
physician  and  surgeon  caught  his  foot  in  it  and  caused  an 
oblique  fracture  of  the  scapula,  pied  his  dura  mater,  busted 
his  cornucopia,  and  wrecked  his  sarah-bellum. 

Perhaps  I  am  in  error  as  to  some  of  these  medical  terms 
and  their  orthography,  but  that  is  about  the  way  the  man 
with  the  divergent  orbs  told  it  to  me. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  was  quite  a  ruin.  He  had  to 
wear  clapboards  on  himself  for  months,  and  there  were  other 
doctors,  and  laudable  pus,  and  threatened  gangrene,  and 
doctors'  bills,  with  the  cemetery  looming  up  in  the  near  fut- 
ure. Day  after  day  he  took  his  own  anti-febrile  drinks,  and 
rammed  his  busted  system  full  of  iron,  and  strychnine,  and 
beef-tea,  and  dover's  powders,  and  hypodermic  squirt,  until 
he  wished  he  could  die  ;  but  death  would  not  come.  He 
pawed  the  air  and  howled.  They  fed  him  his  own  nux  vom- 
ica, tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  phosphates  and  gruel,  and 
brought  him  back  to  life  with  a  crooked  collar-bone,  a  shat- 
tered shoulder-blade,  and  a  look  of  woe. 

Then  he  sued  the  town  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages 
because  the  sidewalk  was  imperfect,  and  the  wild-eyed  man 
with  the  inflamed  nose  got  on  the  jury. 

I  will  not  explain  how  it  was  done,  but  there  was  a  verdict 
for  defendant,  with  costs  on  the  Esculapian  wreck.  The  man 
with  the  crooked  vision  is  not  handsome,  but  he  is  very  happy. 
He  says  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,  but  they  pulverize 
middling  fine. — Bill  Nye  in  Free  Press. 


"  I  see,"  remarked  the  guest  at  a  seaside  hotel,  coming  in 
from  ihe  garden  one  morning,  "  that  you  have  some  fine 
specimens  of  Cimex  Lectularius  in  your  beds."  "  Land  of 
Scott,"  said  the  landlord,  in  a  beautiful  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
11 1  should  say  so.  Ain't  a  place  on  the  coast  like  this  for 
'em.  Grow  spontaneously,  you  might  say.  Can't  crush  'em 
out.  Give  you  some  to  take  home  with  you,  if  you  want." 
And  when  he  found  that  the  Cimex  lectularius  doesn't  grow 
in  that  kind  of  a  bed,  and  is  a  strictly  nocturnal  plant,  he 
chased  that  boarder  two  days,  trying  to  kill  him. — Puck. 


"  You  are  a  very  martial  people,"  observed  an  English 
swell,  at  Newport,  to  a  golden  dude  from  the  Metropolis. 
"Yath,"  returned  the  latter;  "we  licked  the  Bwitish  in  two 
wahs."  "  I  didn't  allude  to  that,"  said  the  Briton  ;  "  but  to 
an  experience  1  had  last  winter  in  Georgia."  "  Aw  ! "  "I 
went  hunting  with  a  party  of  gentlemen.  There  were  ten 
besides  myself.    A  fowling-piece  exploded  in  the  midst  of 

us  " "  Horwible  I "    "  And  wounded  nine  colonels."  — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Brazilians  who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
idioms  of  the  United  States  will  be  puzzled  when  they  read 
in  a  Western  paper  that  an  attache1  ot  their  legation  recently 
"  made  Washington  howl,"  and  that,  "  in  fact,  he  tried  to 
paint  the  town  red." 

Instructor  in  Latin — "  Miss  B.,  of  what  was  Ceres  the 
goddess?"  Miss  B. — "She  was  the  goddess  of  marriage." 
Instructor — "Oh,  no;  of  agriculture."  Miss  B.  (looking  per- 
plexed)— "  Why,  I  am  sure  my  book  says  she  was  the  god- 
dess of  husbandry." 

"  I  tell  you,"  says  Poots,  "  there's  an  indescribable  sense 
of  luxury  in  lying  in  bed  and  ringing  one's  bell  for  his  valet." 
"  You  got  a  valet  !  "  exclaimed  Poots'  friend.  "  No,"  replied 
Poots,  "  but  I've  got  a  bell." — Cincinnati  Saturday  Night. 


A  snake  twelve  feet  long  wrapped  itself  around  the  fore 
and  hind  wheels  of  a  Nevada  stage  the  other  day,  blocking 
progress  until  killed.  After  that  the  cork  was  put  into  the 
bottle  and  the  party  proceeded. — Hartford  Post. 


"Shakey,"  said  a  Canal  Street  clothier  to  his  son,  Friday 
morning,  '■  mark  up  eberydings  a  ca-worter  of  a  tollar,  und  I 
put  out  a  sign  'Trade  tollars  taken  here  vor  a  hundret  cents.' " 
— Newark  Call. 

A  young  woman  in  a  country  town  has  married  her  broth- 
er's wife's  father.  When  last  seen  she  was  busy  with  a  com- 
pass and  a  dictionary  trying  to  study  out  what  relation  she 
was  to  herself.  

A  girl  has  been  arrested  while  disguised  as  an  old  woman. 
The  old  woman  disguised  as  a  girl  is  still  at  large. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    OPIUM    HABIT. 


Startling  Facts  Concerning  its  Progress  Tkronghoat  the  Union. 


The  medicinal  properties  of  the  juice  of  the  poppy  were 
well  known  as  early  as  the  third  cemury  beiore  Christ,  Theo- 
phrastus  having  relerred  to  it  under  tae  name  Mekonion.  In 
77,  (says  Bernhoid,)  Dioscorides  distinguished  the  juice  of  the 
capsule  lrom  an  extract  01  the  whole  plant,  which  he  consid- 
ered much  lets  active.  Pliny  and  Celsus  both  speak  of  it. 
From  this  time  on  it  is  meniioned  by  numerous  writers  and 
travelers  in  different  countries.  The  introduction  of  opium 
into  India,  from  which  China  gets  her  chief  supply,  is  thought 
by  Fiiickiger  and  Hanbuiy  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
spread  of  lslamism,  and  may  have  been  favored  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan prohibition  of  wine.  The  earliest  mention  of  it 
in  that  country  is  made  by  Barbosa,  who  visited  Calicut,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  in  1511.  Opium  is  obtained  lrom  the 
capsules  01  the  white  poppy,  or papaver  somniferum.  That 
which  reaches  China,  as  has  already  been  said,  comes  chiefly 
from  India.  Ihe  piincipal  region  of  British  India  dis- 
tinguished lor  the  production  of  opium  is  the  central  tract  of 
the  Ganges,  comprising  an  area  of  about  600  miles  in  length 
by  200  miles  in  width.  The  amount  ot  land  here  actually 
unoer  poppy  cultivation  was  estimated,  in   1871-72,  as  560,- 

000  acres.  French  opium  is  noted  tor  its  richness  in  mor- 
pLme  (14.50 — 22.S0  per  cent.),  as  is  also  that  of  Asia  Minor 
(14  78  per  cent.),  America  (Vermont),  (15.75  per  cent.),  and 
Persia  (10.8 — 13  47  per  cent.) ;  that  01  Egypt  less  so  (3.8  per 
cent.)  East  India  opium  stands  the  lowest  m  the  scale  as 
regards  the  percentage  of  morphine  (2.48 — 3.21  per  cent.). 
India  opium  is  noticeable  lor  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  narcotine  (7.7  per  cent.).  Opium  grown  in  Cnina  contains 
a  somewhat  larger  per  cent,  of  morphine  (5.9  per  cent.)  than 
is  found  in  India  opium,  and  about  the  same  amount  01  nar- 
cotine (7.5  per  cent.).  There  are  two  grades  ot  No.  1  smok- 
ing-opium  that  come  to  America  from  China,  the  Li  Yun 
and  the  Fuk  Lung,  varying  in  price  from  $7.75  to  J8.20  a 
can.  The  duty  on  this  is  $6  per  pound,  Smoking- opium 
prepared  in  this  country  is  called  Bach  Yun,  as  against  Kung 
Yun,  which  means  the  Chinese  preparation  irrespective  ot 
grade. 

The  first  white  man  who  smoked  opium  in  America  is  said 
to  have  been  a  sporting  character  named  Clendenyn.  This 
was  in  California,  in  1S68.  ihe  second — induced  to  try  it  by 
the  first — smoked  in  1871.  The  practice  spread  rapidly  and 
quietly  among  this  class  of  gamolers  and  prostitutes,  until 
tne  latter  part  of  1S75,  at  which  time  the  authorities  became 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  and,  finding  upon  investigation  that 
many  women  and  young  girls,  as  also  young  men  ot  respect- 
able lamily,  were  being  induced  to  visit  the  dens,  where  they 
were  ruined  morally  and  otherwise,  a  city  ordinance  was 
passed  forbidding  the  practice  under  penalty  ot  a  heavy  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  boih.  Many  arrests  were  made,  and 
the  punishment  was  prompt  and  thorough. 

Doctor  Harris,  ot  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  ot  inquiry,  says  : 

"Opium-smoking  had  been  entirely  confined  to  ihe  Chinese  up  to  and 
before  the  autumn  ot  1876,  when  the  practice  was  introduced  by  a  sport- 
ing character  who  had  lived  in  China,  where  he  had  conlracted  die  habit. 
fie  spread  the  pracuce  among  his  class,  and  his  mistress,  *  a  woman  oi 
the  town,'  introduced  it  among  her  demi-monde  acquaintances,  and  it 
was  not  long  bslore  it  had  widely  spread  among  the  people  mentioned, 
and  then  among  the  younger  class  oi  boys  and  girls,  many  ol  the  latter 

01  the  more  respected  class  of  lamihes.  The  habit  grew  very  rapidly, 
until  it  reached  young  women  ol  -more  mature  age,  when  the  necessity 
lor  stringent  measures  became  apparent,  and  was  met  by  the  passing  ot 
a  city  ordinance." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1876,  (says  Doctor  H.  H.  Kane,  in  his 
volume  on  "  Opium-smoking,' )  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans  fell  into  line,  at-d  tue  practice  spread  with  great  ra- 
pidity, both  in  these  places  and  to  other  cities.  A  few  months 
fater  the  practice  was  commenced  in  New  York  city,  by  three 
habitue's.  To-day  there  are  many  places  tor  smoking,  and 
at  least  three  hundred  smokers  there.  The  principal  places, 
known  as  "  opium-joints,';  are  in  Mott,  Pell,  and  Park  streets, 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  Chinese  quarter.  The  streets  are 
filthy,  and  swarm  with  Chinamen,  Malays,  hail-breeds,  and 
a  mixed  tenement-house  population.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
low  wooden  structures  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  most  ot 
them  bearing  upon  their  lronts  banners  or  signs  marked  with 
Chinese  hieroglyphics.  On  the  first  floor  and  in  the  base- 
ment the  shrewd  Chinese  merchant  displays  his  strange- 
shaped  and  many-colored  wares.  A  few  Americans  smoke 
in  the  back  rooms  of  Chinese  laundries,  while  others,  pro- 
viding themselves  with  a  small  outfit,  smoke  together  in  pri- 
vate rooms. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  woman,  well  known  to  the  police  and 
to  the  sporting  fraternity,  located  first  on  Bush  and  then  on 
Market  Street,  kept  a  house,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  opium-smoking,  while  the  rest  was  let  out  as  fur- 
nished rooms  to  transient  guests.  Many  females  are  so 
much  excited  sexually  by  the  smoking  ot  opium  during  the 
first  lew  weeks,  that  old  smokers,  with  the  sole  object  of 
ruining  them,  have  taught  them  to  smoke.  Many  innocent 
and  over-curious  girls  have  thus  been  seduced. 

At  the  present  day  almost  every  town  of  any  note  in  the 
United  States,  and  more  especially  those  in  the  West,  have 
their  smoking-dens  and  habitue's.  Even  the  little  frontier 
towns  and  mming-camps  have  their  lay-outs  and  their  devo- 
tees. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  opium-smoking,  says  this 
writer,  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  steady,  with  an  advance 
of  17,000  pounds  in  1880  over  that  imported  in  1879.  The 
total  o:  77,196  pounds,  with  a  money  value  of  about  two- 
thirds  01  a  million  dollars,  oi  a  drug  used  wholly  in  pander- 
ing to  a  morbid  appetite  (lor  not  a  single  grain  is  used  as 
medicine),  is  enormous  and  startling. 

As  the  smoking  of  opium  by  Americans  was  beginning  to 
spread  with  greatest  rapidity  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  let  us 
see  how  the  increase  m  imports  of  smoking-opium  is  tabled : 

In  xij6,  53,189.42  lbs. 

In  1877,  47,427.94  lbs.  Falling  off  ot  5,761.48  lbs. 

In  1878,  54,804.78  lbs.  Increase  of     7,376.841 

In  1879,  60.647.67  lbs.  Increase  ol      5.842.89  ^29,768.06  lbs. 

In  r88o,  77,196.00  lbs.  Increase  of    16548.34^ 

Rather  startling  figures,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  es- 
timated spread  ot  the  vice  among  Americans.  For,  taking 
100  grains  a  day  as  a  fair  average  for  an  American  smoker, ; 


multiply  this  by  6,000  smokers,  and  the  result  by  the  number 
of  days  in  a  year,  and  we  shall  have,  as  the  amount  consumed 
by  the  American  smokers  to-day,  28,164  pounds.  A  Chinese 
habitue'  smokes  less  daily  than  an  American  ;  say  about  60 
grains.  As  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  smoke,  we 
may  say  that  there  are  20,000  smoking.  Multiply  this  by 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  and  the  result  by  the  daily 
quantity  smoked,  ar.d  we  have  57,031  pounds  consumed  by 
the  Chinamen. 

Consumed  by  American  smokers (pounds)  28, 164 

Consumed  by  Chinese  smokers 57.°3t 


83.i93 
Amount  imported  m  r88o 17.*<& 


This  would  be  an  excess  of  7,999  pounds  smoked  over  and 
above  that  imported. 

Although  there  are  countless  numbers  of  opium-pipes  in 
San  Francisco,  nevertheless  there  are  many  readers  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  the  drug  is  consumed,  and 
the  apparatus  employed  in  that  process.  The  following 
description  by  Doctor  Kane  will  throw  light  on  all  obscure 
points  :  The  opium-pipe,  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  which 
is  wholly  unknown,  is  the  only  one  in  which  opium  is,  or 
ever  has  been,  smoked.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  stem  and 
a  bowl.  The  stem  is  usually  of  bamboo,  occasionally  of 
orange  wood  or  sugar-cane,  the  former  being  so  cut  that  it 
includes  the  space  between  the  two  joints,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  next  space.  The  usual  measurement  is  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  circumference. 
Stems  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  circumference  are  imperfect,  the  bamboo 
being  cut  when  too  young  or  inferior  pieces  used.  They  do 
not  color  well,  and  are  not  so  easy  to  handle  as  the  larger 
ones.  New  stems  are  of  a  straw  color,  but,  with  long  smok- 
ing, become  black  and  glossy.  This  is  sometimes  imitated 
by  soaking  the  stem  in  dye-stuff.  A  stem  that  has  been  long 
smoked  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  opium,  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  flavor  much  admired  by  old  smokers. 

The  bowl,  which  is  usually  of  a  hard,  red  clay,  and  hol- 
low, may  be  bell-shaped,  ovate,  or  hexagonal.  On  its  under 
surface  is  a  flange,  or  neck,  by  which  it  is  fitted  into  the  stem. 
This  flange  is  usually  chipped  off,  and  its  place  taken  by  a 
metal  rim  which  is  fastened  to  the  pipe-bowl  by  means  of 
burnt  alum.  In  order  to  make  it  fit  tightly  this  flange  is  ordi- 
narily wrapped  with  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  bowl  is  either  flat  or  sloping  slightly  downward 
and  outward.  In  its  centre  is  an  opening  of  about  sufficient 
size  to  admit  an  ordinary  darning-needle.  The  whole  pipe  is 
called  the  yen  tsiang,  or  opium  pistol.  The  other  articles 
necessary  for  a  smoker's  outfit  are  a  box  of  buffalo-horn  to 
contain  the  opium  (hop- toy),  a  needle  (yen  liauck),  on  the  end 
of  which  the  opium  is  taken  up,  "  cooked,"  and  placed  over 
the  small  opening  in  the  upper  surface  ot  the  bowl ;  a  small 
glass  lamp  with  a  glass  cover,  perforated  just  above  the  flame, 
and  in  which  sweet  or  peanut  oil  is  bumed  ;  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors for  trimming  the  wick  (hew  ten);  a  straight  and  curved 
knife  for  cleaning  the  bowl  of  the  ash  (yen  tshi)  that  rapidly 
collects  and  renders  the  pipe  foul ;  a  saucer  to  hold  this  ash  ; 
a  sponge,  with  which,  when  wet,  to  cleanse  and  cool  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bowl ;  and  lastly,  a  tray  upon  which  ail 
these  things  rest.  The  real  Chinese  tray  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  small  tray  resting  in  the  centre  of  a  larger  one.  In 
the  small  tray  sits  the  lamp,  two  or  more  small  boxes  lor 
opium,  a  receptacle  for  scissors,  and  a  place  for  the  sponge. 
This  tray  is  twelve  inches  long  by  nine  inches  wide.  In  the 
large  tray  rests  the  smaller  one,  a  perforated  rest  for  pipe 
bowls  not  in  use,  and  three  receptacles — one  for  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  one  for  the  ashes  from  the  same,  and  the  other  for 
the  yen  tshi,  or  ashes  from  the  opium.  The  tray  is  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  It  has 
a  flanged  edge. 

Having  the  necessary  articles  and  materials,  the  smoker 
settles  himself  comfortably  upon  his  side  across  a  low  plat- 
form, takes  up  a  litde  of  the  treacle-like  mass  of  opium  upon 
the  steel  needle,  or  yen  hauck,  and,  holding  it  above  the  flame 
of  the  lamp,  watches  it  bubble  and  swell  to  six  or  seven  times 
its  original  size.  In  doing  so  it  loses  its  inky  hue,  and  be- 
comes of  a  bright  golden-brown  color,  and  gives  off  a  pleas- 
ant creamy  odor,  much  admired  by  old  smokers.  Poor 
opium  does  not  yield  so  pleasant  an  odor,  is  liab.e  to  drop 
from  the  needle  into  the  lamp,  and  rarely  gives  so  handsome 
a  color,  the  yellow  being,  here  and  there,  streaked  with  black. 
This  process  is  known  as  "  cooking  "  the  opium.  Having 
brought  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  the  operator,  with  a  rapid 
twirling  motion  of  the  fingers,  rolls  the  mass  upon  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  bowl,  submitting  it  occasionally  to  the  flame, 
now  and  then  catching  it  upon  the  edge  and  drawing  it  out 
into  strings  in  order  to  cook  it  through  more  thoroughly. 
This  is  called  chying  the  mass.  Rolling  it  again  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bowl  until  the  opium  is  formed  into  a  smaii 
pea-sized  mass,  with  the  needle  as  a  centre,  the  needle  is 
forced  down  into  the  small  hole  in  the  bowl,  thus  leveling 
off  the  bottom  of  the  pea.  Then  grasping  the  stem  of  the 
pipe,  near  the  bowl,  in  the  left  hand,  the  bowl  is  held  across 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  to  warm  it  a  little,  the  bottom  of  the 
opium  mass  is  warmed,  and  by  again  thrusting  the  needle 
into  the  small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl  and  quickly 
withdrawing  it,  the  mass,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  is  left  up- 
on the  surface  of  the  bowl,  it  surrounding  the  hole  that  com- 
municates with  that  of  the  stem.  Inclining  the  body  slightly 
forward,  the  smoker  tips  the  pipe-bowl  across  the  lamp  until 
the  flame  strikes  the  opium.  Inhaling  strongly  and  steadily, 
the  smoke  of  the  burning  drug  passes  into  the  lungs  of  the 
operator  and  is  returned  through  the  nose.  This  smoke  is 
heavy,  white,  and  has  a  not  unpleasant  fruity  odor.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  smoke  never  passes  out 
through  the  ears  and  eyes.  Having  finished  this  bolus,  which 
requires  but  one  long  or  a  few  short  inspirations,  the  smoker 
cools  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  with  a  sponge  and  repeals  the  op- 
eration as  often  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 
Smokers  are  classed  as  "  long-draw  "  and  "  short-draw  "  men, 
according  as  they  consume  the  pill  in  one  or  several  inhala- 
tions.    The  long  draw  is  undoubtedly  the  most  injurious. 

In  order  to  better  judge  of  the  effects  of  opium-smoking, 
Doctor  Kane  tried  the  experiment  a  number  of  times,  purchas- 
ing a  full  "  lay-out,"  and  constructing  a  Chinese  bunk  in  his 
own  office.     Concerning  the  effects,  he  says :  "  The  first  efiect 


was  nausea,  dizziness,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant  sense  of 
exhilaration,  and  followed  by  a  quiet,  easy  contentment 
This  was  alter  deeply  inhaling  four  '  pipes.'  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  hot  flashes 
over  the  body  and  face.  Alter  a  few  mcie  pipes  came  a  soft 
pulse,  lessened  in  frequency,  a  fall  in  ten  perature,  giddiness, 
a  slight  nausea,  with  some  staggering  en  rising  or  walling  ; 
then  profuse  perspiration,  ringing  in  the  ears,  intense  itch- 
ing of  the  nose,  eyelids,  lace,  and  back.  Proluse  per- 
spiration and  nausea  continued,  followed  shortly  by  abun- 
dant but  easy  vomiting.  There  was  also  a  feeling  01  uncer- 
tainty in  putting  down  the  leet  in  walking,  dazing  ol  the 
mind,  sleepiness,  heaviness  of  the  eyelids,  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  a  fear  to  cross  the  street  if 
a  wagon  or  car  were  approaching.  This  was  followed  by 
intense  sleepiness,  the  daze,  however,  lasting  but  a  moment, 
and  the  awakening  being  sudden.  There  were  no  dreams. 
The  nausea,  which  was  a  prominent  and  distressing  symp- 
tom in  my  case,  lasted  tor  the  next  twenty-tour  hours,  as  also 
did  the  itching. 

'  By  the  majority  of  smokers  with  whom  I  have  talked  re- 
garding the  prevalence  of  this  habit  among  Americans,"  says 
this  author,  "  I  have  been  told  that  a  rough  estimate  ot  6,coo 
falls  far  short  of  the  actual  number.  Those  who  know  the 
most  about  the  matter  are  lLose  theatrical  people  and  travel- 
ing salesmen,  who,  having  become  slaves  to  ihe  habit,  make 
it  their  business  to  find  out  a.  eveiy  city  or  town  at  which 
they  stop  whether  there  are  smoking-houses  there,  so  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  companionship  of  others  in  their  vice.  I 
have  never  seen  a  smoker  who  found  pleasure  in  using  the 
drug  at  home  and  alone,  no  matter  how  complete  his  outfit, 
or  how  excellent  his  opium.  These  people,  whom  1  have 
questioned  closely,  tell  me  that  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  any 
size  in  the  East,  and  none  in  the  West,  where  there  is  not  a 
place  to  smoke  and  Americans  smoking.  To  be  sure,  in 
many  towns  there  is  no  regularly  established  opium-house, 
but  there  is  always  a  Chinese  laundry,  the  back-room  of 
which  serves  the  same  purpose" 

In  China  the  opium  traffic  reaches  an  astonishing  figure 
in  comparison  with  other  countries.  The  enormous  amount 
consumed  yearly  may  be  better  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  : 

37,775  chesis  of  Malwa  opium,  at  136  lbs.  to  the 

chest,  equal  S^37.3°°  lbs- 

43,975  chesis  ol  Patna,  etc,  opium,  at  116  lbs. 

to  the  chest,  equal 5,ror.loo 

10,238,400  lbs. 

This  would  make  over  500  tons  of  opium  consumed  in 
China,  in  1867,  not  counting  the  amount  produced  at  home 
and  the  amount  smuggled  and  coming  from  other  nations, 
which  would  oring  it  close  to  700  tons.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  are  15,000,000  opium-smokers  in  China  and  its  prov- 
inces. Extensive  measures  have  been  taken  to  check  its 
spread  by  the  government,  but  with  little  success.  It  works 
evil  results  in  destroying  the  moral  natures  of  those  Chinese 
addicted  to  it.  For  the  first  few  months  the  sexual  appetite 
is  markedly  increased,  and  the  habitue'  finds  pleasure  in  the 
companionship  of  dissolute  men  and  lewd  women.  Instead 
of  a  normal  sexual  tone,  the  appetite  is  exalted  to  a  veritable 
condition  of  satyriasis  in  the  male  and  nymphomania  in  the 
female.  This  increase  ot  sexual  appetite  is  most  marked  in 
women.  Indeed,  the  laws  against  opium-smoking  that  have 
been  enacted  and  entorced  in  this  country  had  tneir  incep- 
tion in  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  male  smokers  (Ameri- 
cans), understanding  this  matter,  were  continually  beguiling 
women  and  young  girls  to  try  the  pipe,  and  effected  their 
ruin  while  they  were  under  its  influence.  The  future  ot  a 
people,  observes  Doctor  Kane,  depends  upon  the  mental, 
physical,  and  moral  condition  of  its  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren must  of  necessity  suffer  from  the  vices  or  profit  by  the 
virtues  of  their  progenitors.  A  nation  of  opium-smokers 
can  not  beget  healthy  children ;  nor  will  their  deteriorated 
offspring  profit  by  the  prevalent  vices  or  the  evil  example  of 
their  parents.  For  instance  :  "  When  Vasco  de  Gama  and 
Albuquerque  voyaged  to  Malacca,  there  to  plant  colonies 
that  should  reflect  lustre  upon  their  ancient  mother,  little 
prescience  had  they,  even  in  dim  shadow,  ol  the  debasement 
and  the  apathy  into  which  these  settlements  were  eventually 
to  sink.  '  Here  upon  this  peninsula,'  says  Doctor  Yvan, 
'  where  the  Portuguese  settlers  number  at  most  but  three 
thousand,  one  may  see  on  every  street  boys  with  etiolated 
complexion  and  puny  limb,  who,  if  perchance  they  sun,  ive 
the  period  of  childhood,  will  pass  at  once  to  that  01  auuit 
life  (tor  here  there  is  no  intervening  season  of  youth),  to  lapse 
ere  long  into  a  premature  decrtpitude.  An  enemy,  auotie  as 
the  serpent,  more  malignant  than  war  and  pestilence  com- 
bined, has  wrought  out  the  mischief.  So,  too,  Formosa  (Isle 
of  Beauty)  presents  the  spectacle  ol  a  race  once  hardy  and 
warlike,  but  now  sunken  in  an  emasculating  decline  through 
sut  jection  to  the  same  pestilent  invader.'  Ot  the  children  in 
Malacca  whose  parents  have  been  habituated  to  opium,  =<.ys 
Surgeon  Smith :  '  They  go  about  with  the  physical  expression 
of  general  enervation,  and  in  their  mental  aspect  the  imprint 
of  dullness  and  fatuity.  So  of  the  boys  in  Amoy,  wnose  in- 
dex marks  are  watery  eyes,  sunken  cheeks,  and  sallow  laces, 
an  idiotic  expression,  and  a  mopy  gait.'  Verily,  'the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  tne  cniioren  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations.'"— Cat&rts:  Opium  and 
Opium  Habit. 

With  opium  and  morphia-taking,  impotence  in  the  male 
and  sterility  in  the  female  almost  certainly  follow.  In  opium- 
smokers  the  impression  upon  the  sexual  and  generative  lunc- 
tion  is  not  so  well  marked.  This,  at  least,  is  the  case  among 
American  smokers.  Statistics  would  go  to  show  that  the 
number  of  children  born  is  materially  afiected  by  this  vice. 


Mr.  Lorillard  Ronald's  gypsy  caravan  party  that  has  so  as- 
tonished the  natives  alongshore  is  an  English  fashion  el 
"  camping  out "  that  is  likely  to  have  other  imitators  next 
season.  It  is  a  charming  way  of  seeing  the  country,  and  de- 
cidedly fascinating  to  jaded  people  of  the  world  who  have 
tried  about  everything  and  found  everything — nothing.  The 
sons  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  have  been  some  time  traveling  in 
this  same  style  through  North  Wales,  living  in  a  rough  gypsy 
fashion,  which  has  proved  so  interesting  to  the  inhabitants 
that  large  crowds  collected  at  Carnarvon,  and  the  local  police 
officially  requested  the  caravan  to  "move  on." 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's-'  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  How  true  it  is  that  reality  seldom 
eqj  Us  our  anticipations.  Society,  to  use  a  very  time-worn 
proverb,  has  been  M  counting  its  chickens  before  they  were 
hatched,"  in  the  matter  of  expecting  with  certainty  a  round 
ot  gayeiy  during  General  Sherman's  visit.  The  result  has 
proved  the  fallacy  of  those  expectations,  for  the  old  hero  has 
come  and  gone,  and  the  gay  world  is  undisturbed,  save  in 
the  line  of  dinners.  The  ball  at  Belmont,  so  confidently 
counted  upon  by  our  belles  and  beaux,  resolved  itself  into  a 
stag  parly,  as  I  prophesied,  wherein  Judge  Grey,  of  Wash- 
ington, was  made  associate  guest  with  the  general.  General 
bchofieid's  entertainment  was  also  a  dinner— and  the  girls 
had  so  hoped  for  at  least  a  garden  party,  where  they  might 
wander  through  those  charming  grounds  at  Black  Point  with 
bright-buttoned  cavaliers.  However,  the  old  veteran  him- 
sell  was  better  pleased,  doubtless,  and  he  was  the  one  to  sat- 
isfy, after  all.  Dinners  have  been  also  given  by  Mrs. 
Hearst — a  farewell  to  her  friends,  the  Walters,  of  Boston, 
who  have  gone  on  a  tour  of  the  world — and  one  by  the  Swiss 
Consul,  in  honor  of  Governor  Moreau,  of  Tahiti,  and  his 
aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Duplesis,  given  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
instead  of  the  club,  so  that  the  ladies  should  share  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  feast.  Mrs.  Fair's  first  reception  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, albiil  a  day  one  ;  therefore  the  guests  were  princi- 
pally ladies,  who  were  unanimous  in  offering  their  congratu- 
lations to  the  hostess  upon  her  delightful  entourage.  Mrs. 
Fair  will  probably  enter  the  list  of  ball-givers  in  society  this 
coming  winter.  The  Fields  still  linger  with  us;  and  again 
Mrs.  Field  has  been  made  a  joint  guest,  in  whose  honor  an 
elegant  luoch  has  been  given,  the  other  lady  being  Mrs. 
Denny,  of  San  Jose".  The  table  looked  particularly  brilliant, 
the  shimmer  ol  glass  and  silver  made  doub'y  >  .  ht  by  the 
light  of  gas,  as  the  daylight  was  excluded.  E  icb  guest  was 
the  recipient  ot  an  exquisite  corbeille  of  exotics,  Tae  other 
social  event  of  the  week  was  the  party  given  ,,  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Brigham,  in  honor  of  the  chri.:^.  :ig  of  their 
Utile  boy  and  girl.  Bishop  Kip  administered  the  rite  ol 
baptism,  and  the  guests,  who  comprised  only  the  m ,  ,t  inti- 
mate iriends  of  the  family,  sat  down  afterward  to  a  dc.icious 
repast,  served  with  the  exquisite  taste  for  which  the  doctor  is 
famous.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  bears  evidence  of  a  culti- 
vated and  refined  ownership,  being  filled  with  art  treasures 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  arranged  with  the 
skill  of  a  connoisseur — which  is  the  great  thing,  for  although 
money  can  procure  beautiful  things,  it  does  not  give  the 
power  to  group  them  well.  The  Loring  Club  concert  was  very 
successful,  both  in  a  musical  sense  and  in  having  a  fashion- 
able audience  ;  fa  va  sa?ts  dire  where  the  Lorings  are  con- 
cerned. The  Amateur  concert  is  threatened  with  an  indefi- 
nite postponement,' as  one  of  its  bright  particular  stars  is 
about  to  leave  lor  the  East  (and  Miss  bibyl  Sanderson  is  not 
easily  to  be  replaced).  She  goes  East  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  Miss  Jennie,  who  is  to  be  left  at  school  there.  Miss 
Mollie  Kittle  and  Miss  Fannie  Taylor  have  already  gone  to 
New  York  for  the  same  purpose — i,  e.t  finishing  their  educa- 
tion. Quite  a  number  ot  young  gentlemen  are  also  to  leave 
us  within  the  next  fortnight,  Will  Hearst  and  Percy  Selby 
among  them.  Willie  Barnes  will  be  accompanied  by  his 
mamma,  who,  after  seeing  her  son  safely  installed  at  Har- 
va'd,  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  friends  in  New  York. 
Ex-Senator  Sharon  left  for  Virginia  City,  en  route  for  the 
East,  on  Saturday,  intending  to  join  D.  O.  Mills  and  wife  at 
that  point  and  make  the  journey  overland  together.  It  is 
t  >ssib!e  that  Mr.  Sharon  may  pay  a  visit  to  his  daugh- 
ter F.ora  in  her  English  home  before  his  return  to  this  coast. 
During  his  absence  bis  son,  Fred,  will  do  the  honors  of  Bel- 
mont in  his  father's  place.  Socie.y  will  regret  the  departure 
of  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  gone  back  to  England  (some  say 
for  good),  which  means,  I  suppose,  to  enter  business  there. 
Miss  Kate  Bancroft  will  also  be  missed,  she  having  decided 
to  accompany  her  father  in  his  Mexican  trip  of  exploration. 
The  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  have  resounded  with  gay  voices 
of  late.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  has  had  a  host  of  visitors  at  her 
pretty  place,  Idlewild.  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  was  among  the 
number,  accompanied  by  her  inseparable  friend,  Mrs.  Arnold ; 
but  both  ladies  have  now  returned  to  join  the  party  composed 
of  the  Charles  Crockers,  Heads,  and  Hearsts,  who  went  to 
Sacramento  to  welcome  back  their  old  friend,  Maggie  Ham- 
ilton that  was — now  Lady  Waterlow — who,  with  her  husband, 
has  come  to  pay  her  sometime  home  a  visit.  Their  stay  will 
be  made  ihe  occasion  of  much  entertaining,  and  the  young 
folks  of  society  are  petitioning  Mrs.  Hearst  that  her  party 
may  take  the  form  ot  a  bail.  As  young  Will  is  still  here,  he 
will,  no  doubt,  cast  his  vote  in  that  direction  too.  The 
Charles  Crockers  will  give  a  grand  dinner  to  the  baronet  and 
his  wife  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  for  which  most  elaborate 
preparations  are  going  on.  Mrs.  Head  will  give  a  reception. 
An  excursion  to  Monterey,  a  really  jolly  party,  will  no  doubt 
be  one  of  the  many  devices  for  enjoyment  indulged  in.  Out- 
of-town  gayety,  which  was  for  a  time  languishing,  has  revived 
again,  possibly  because  country  pleasures  are  so  nearly  at  an 
end  Menlo  Park  has  been  unusually  lively.  The  Jostah 
S-.aiuords,  just  out  from  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Atvinza  Hay- 
ward  and  daughter,  have  been  guests  at  the  little  settlement. 
Miss  Kitie  Felton  has  been  i  laving  hostess  to  a  number  of 
pretty  girls.  The  Misses  Corbett  from  San  Mateo,  and 
Pierce  of  Santa  Clara,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  and  Miss  Mizner, 
were  guests  of  the  Eyres,  Jennie  Lucas  at  the  Selby's,  Mrs. 
James  Mills  at  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills's,  and  Governor  Pacheco 
and  wife  at  Colonel  Harney's.  The  Floods  had  some  East- 
ern people  stopping  with  them,  so  the  railway  station  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  was  a  very  attractive  sight,  the  various 
vehicles  drawn  up  filled  with  pretty  girls  waiting  to  hail  the 
coming  or  speed  the  parting  guest.  The  end  of  this  month 
will  see  the  return  of  most  of  the  beau  monde,  and  society 
will  resume  its  city  treadmill  for  the  winier.  Already  Mrs. 
Buckingham,  at  the  Baldwin^  and  Mrs.  smith  (n£e  Hattie 
Rice),  at  the  Palace,  have  announced  weekly  receptions. 
Speaking  of  Mrs.  Smith  reminds  me  that  a  wedding  cere- 
mony took  place  last  week  in  her  aunt's  (Mrs.  Towne)  par- 
lor at  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  groom  being  the  gallant  Com- 
modore Harrison,  and  the  bride  Mrs.  Caroline  Bates,  of 
Temescal.  The  many  friends  of  both  parties  wish  their 
ial  ;ea  may  be  an  unruffled  one.  The  presence  of 
a:  Lake  Tahoe,  recently,  has  revived  an  old  ru- 


mor of  his  engagement  to  one  of  our  most  charming  heiresses 
and  belles.  Miss  Fannie  Boruck's  wedding  has  been  set  for 
October.  A  whisper  comes  across  the  continent  that  pretty 
Miss  Addie  Mills  may  be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  in  New 
York ;  her  father  will,  however,  be  here  ere  long.  The 
James  Phelans  are  also  en  route  for  home.  The  newly  ap- 
pointed British  Consrd,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Booker,  has  arrived 
with  his  family,  and,  no  doubt,  will  prove  an  acquisition  so- 
cially, as  they  will  entertain.  Mr.  de  Solo  also  intends  to  be 
very  hospitable  this  winter,  and  as  he  has  established  his 
family  in  the  old  home  of  Willie  Howard  (made  so  famous 
last  winter  by  the  Tubbs's  entertainments),  his  friends  will 
hail  the  announcement  with  delight.  The  Tubbses  are  bent 
on  having  a  good  time  in  the  fleeting  hours  of  rural  life,  as  a 
relay  of  guests  will  enjoy  their  hospitality  at  their  beautiful 
home  in  Napa  County  during  the  month.  San  Rafael  has 
had  so  much  illness  in  the  families  of  some  of  its  best  people, 
that  it  has  to  a  degree  affected  the  gayety  there,  though 
lawn-tennis  flourishes  as  it  does  nowhere  else.  Look  out  for 
a  real  "  sensation"  before  long.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossi  \ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mollie,  are  trav- 
eling through  Washington  Territory.  Miss  Lucas  has  been  visiting  the 
Selbys  at  Fair  Oaks.  In  about  a  fortnight  Master  Perry  leaves  for  Har- 
vard, at  which  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  placing  her  youngest  son, 
Willie,  at  Yale,  Mrs.  Tevis  will  leave  for  the  East.  Miss  Mita  Page  is 
entertaining  Miss  Florence  Atherton  at  their  home,  in  San  Rafael.  C. 
F.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Easton  were  among  the  guests  at  Milbrae  Satur- 
day, bidding  adieu  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills,  who  terminated  their 
brief  visit  by  a  return  Eist  in  company  with  Senator  Sharon,  who  will, 
in  all  probability,  visit  England,  and  his  daughter.  Lady  Flora  Hesketh, 
before  his  return,  fudge  Coon  left  Tuesday  for  a  short  stay  East ;  the 
f  mily  will  await  closing  their  country-seat  until  his  return.  Ex  Gover- 
nor Pacheco,  who  last  week  arrived  from  Mexico,  is  at  present  the 
guest  of  Colonel  William  Harney,  at  Menlo.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Shackleford  and  daughter,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Alexander  Campbell, 
of  Tucson,  after  a  sojourn  at  Monterey,  are  at  present  in  Santa  Rosa. 
Mrs.  ludge  McKune,  who  has  been  for  the  past  month  a  guests  of 
Mrs.  Sedgwick,  of  the  Palace,  returned  home  to  Sacramento  Lhis  week. 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Stockton.  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  B.  Gunn  went  down 
to  Monterey,  to  remain  a  fortnight.  Miss  Cora  Wallace  is  in  Sacra- 
mento, visiting  the  Tjrrells,  who  have  just  returned  from  Santa  Cruz. 
Mrs.  Paul  Shirley  has  concluded  her  visit  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  and  is 
spending  the  week  in  Sacramento  previous  to  her  return  home.  Mrs. 
].  H.  Carroll  is  ent^rtjining  at  her  home  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss 
May  Severence,  Webster  Jones,  and  A.  Hamilton,  all  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Misses  Addie  and  Belle  Wallace  have  just  terminated  their  visit  to 
Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wilkini,  at  Napa  ;  a  delightful  party  was  given  in 
their  honor  while  there,  at  which  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  that  little 
city  assisted.  Mrs.  Justice  Field  continues  the  recipient  of  numerous 
hospitalities.  At  the  luncheon  Thursday,  given  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fargo, 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Field  and  Mrs.  General  Denny,  of  San  Jose,  the 
darkened  rooms  and  exquisite  floral  decorations  were  a  feature,  as 
were  the  choice  musical  selections  wuich  succeeded  the  repast.  The 
guests  present  were  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs.  Captain  Coy,  Mrs.  O.  O. 
Burgess,  Miss  Myra  Giffen,  ai.d  Miss  Buckingham  (lately  returned  from 
Europe),  who,  with  Miss  Gifftn,  rendered  some  admirable  vocal  and 
instrumental  selections  during  the  evening.  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman 
has  returned  to  the  Palace  ;  she  concluded  her  visit  to  Santa  Rosa  by  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Mark  McDonald,  while  there  assisting  at  the  sixth  birth- 
day party  of  Miss  Maud,  last  Wednesday.  About  fifty  of  the  juvenile 
members  of  Santa  Rosa  society  participated  in  celebrating  the  event. 
General  Sherman,  after  a  busy  week,  endeavoring  to  unite  business  with 
pleasure,  left  Saturday  for  the  southern  posts.  A  couple  of  days  were 
enjoyably  spent  in  visiting  friends  in  San  Gabriel,  before  leaving  Tues- 
day for  northern  Arizona.  The  officers  of  the  Pcnsacola  were  rewarded 
for  their  tedious  trip  by  the  pleasing  attentions  of  King  Kalakaua  ;  a 
party  given  them  at  Waikiki  was  an  affair  of  much  brilliancy.  Colonel 
Fry  and  wife  have  returned  to  their  Jackson  Street  residence  from  their 
Napa  ranch.  Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  is  visiiiog  Mrs.  George  H.  Mott, 
of  Sacramento  ;  her  husband  returned  from  there  on  Tuesday.  The 
residence  of  Captain  Merry,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  is  being  renovated 
(or  the  reception  of  the  family,  who  will  vacate  their  cottage  at  Fruit 
Vale  the  last  of  the  month.  Miss  Minnie  Mizner  is  at  present  the  guest 
of  the  Eyres  at  Menlo.  Society  will'  be  sorry  to  learn  of  Mr.  G;fford 
Nicholson's  departure  for  England,  possibly  to  remain.  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Smith,  accompanied  by  her  son,  has  arrived  from  the  East ;  as  also  did 
Mrs.  William  B.  Bancroft  and  Master  Earl  Bancroft.  Mrs.  General 
W.  H.  L.  Barnes  contemplates  visiting  her  parents  in  New  York  with 
her  youngest  son  ;  she  will  accompany  Master  Willie  on  his  return  to 
Harvard,  the  20th  instant  Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns  and  daughter,  Miss 
Poole,  have  returned  to  the  city  and  are  at  the  Renton,  on  Sutter 
Street.  Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  has  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter. 
Senator  J.  P.  Jones  returned  Monday  from  Nevada.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Pease  are  again  at  home,  having  returned  Saturday  from  their 
wedding-tour  in  Europe  ;  they  will  remain  for  a  time  at  the  Palace.  The 
Phelans  have  concluded  their  continental  tour,  arriving  in  New  York 
last  Monday ;  they  are  daily  expected  home.  Saturday  Mrs.  Colgate 
Baker  left  for  the  East  Hon.  Eugene  Sullivan  has  returned  from  his 
Mexican  trip  much  improved  in  health.  Mr.  A  H.  Fracker  and  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Irwin,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Dottie  Kit- 
tie  will  complete  her  studies  at  Farmington,  for  which  purpose  she  left 
last  week  for  the  East  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  returned  Monday 
from  the  East,  as  also  Mrs.  Gashwiler  and  daughters,  the  Misses  Lottie 
and  Laura.  The  Stanfords  are  testing,  with  admirable  results,  the  waters 
of  Kissingen.  Hon.  Creed  Haymond  is  daily  expected  home  from  Paris. 
From  last  accounts  the  Califomians  there  registered  were  Doctor  C. 
Bradford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Harrison,  ].  Harrison,  R.  P.  Perine 
\Y.  J.  Mathews,  N.  H.  Castle,  and  E.  Ellis.  Mr.  John  Mackay  ar- 
rives to-day  (Saturday)  from  New  York  ;  Mrs.  Mackay,  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Hungerford,  her  sister,  the  Countess  Telfener,  and  daughter,  Miss 
Eva  Mackay,  left  Paris  three  weeks  since,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
season  at  the  Chateau  Villeton.  Mrs.  Augustus  Downing,  who  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mackay  in  Paris,  left  simultaneously  for  Carls- 
bad. M.  Leon  Kilwes,  the  new  French  Minister  to  Japan,  is  daily  ex- 
pected, in  company  with  bis  family,  en  route  to  his  new  official  head- 
quarters. Mr.  N.  Ladyzensky,  the  new  secretary  of  the  Russian  lega- 
tion, who  succeeds  the  late  Colonel  Bodisco,  is  daily  expected  in  this 
city  on  his  way  to  Pekin.  Lieutenant-Governor  Robert  A.  Campbell, 
of  Missouri,  is  visiting  the  various  places  of  interest  on  the  coast 
Among  the  movements  of  other  notables  was  the  arrival  Friday  from 
Spain  of  the  Marquis  de  Caresdes.  Lord  and  Lady  Caernarvon  are 
daily  expected  from  British  Columbia.  The  contemplated  nuptials  of 
Miss  Lillie  Hastings  and  Mr.  Jerome  are  to  take  place  next  week  ;  the 
trousseau  is  said  to  be  a  marvel  ol  elegance  and  taste.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Weiland  (nee  Emma  Marguerita  Haaf),  who  were  married  last 
Thursday,  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Buhler,  are  now  visiting  the  Yosemite. 
Last  week  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  gave  a  novel  entertainment  at  the 
new  pagoda,  which  has  been  built  adjacent  to  the  San  Rafael  residence 
now  in  process  of  completion.  It  was  a  Chinese  dinner.  About  a 
dczen  society  ladies  attended  it  from  this  city.  The  guests  were  each 
seated  at  a  different  table,  which  was  small  in  size  and  of  elaborate  Chi- 
nese make.  The  waiters  were  Chinese,  dressed  in  distinctively  Chinese 
dress.  The  viands  were  cold,  and  served  in  a  dinner  set  of  exquisite 
porcelain,  which  Mrs.  McAllister  imported  from  China  not  long  ago. 
Most  of  the  dishes  were  new  to  the  guests,  but  were  pronounced  deli- 
cious ;  they  lacked  the  insipidity  of  the  real  Chinese  cooking,  but  were 
otherwise  true  to  nature.  The  lea  was  served  in  tiny  cups  of  priceless 
china,  and  was  of  an  exceedingly  rare  quality. 


Madame  Modjeska  never  rips  up,  destroys,  or  gives  away 
any  of  her  old  stage  dresses,  but  sends  them  all  home  to  Po- 
land, to  be  stored  away  for  "  coming  generations  to  ponder 
ov°r." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  In  tracing  the  changes  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage through  its  ancient  literature,  among  many  short  stories  I  came 
across  one,  the  other  day,  related  of  a  young  Moor  and  his  bride.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  1327,  by  the  celebrated  Don  Juan  Manuel,  a 
grandson  of  King  Fernando.  It  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  what 
was  considered  the  pure  and  cultured  style  of  language  in  those  days, 
and  also  as  showing — under  the  veil  of  a  graceful  moral  fable,  teaching 
men  prudence  and  good  order  in  living— that  the  proper  subjection  of 
the  wife  by  the  husband  was  then  considered  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
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In  order  to  give  advice  to  a  young  man  who  wishes  to  marry  a  proud, 
ungoverned  woman,  so  as  to  accustom  her  to  the  dominion  of  her  hus- 
band from  the  beginning,  Patronio  relates  an  incident  which  occurred 
to  a  young  Moorish  couple  on  their  wedding  day.  The  wedding  took 
place,  and  they  conducted  the  bride  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  It 
is  the  custom  among  the  Moors  to  prepare  the  supper  for  the  wedded 
pair,  and  to  leave  them  alone  until  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  alone,  they  seated  themselves  at  the  table.  Before  the  bride 
had  time  to  say  anything,  the  groom  looked  around,  and  perceiving 
his  large  mastiff,  said  to  him,  in  a  harsh  voice  :  "  Mastiff,  give  us  water 
lor  our  hands."  But  the  mastiff  did  not  do  it,  and  he  commenced  to 
wax  angry,  and  told  him,  more  roughly  than  before,  to  bring  him  water 
for  his  hands.  Still  the  dog  would  not  obey.  And  when  he  saw  that 
the  dog  did  not  perform  the  service,  he  arose  in  a  rage  from  the  table, 
grasped  his  sword,  and  cut  off  the  dog's  head  and  legs,  and,  cut.ing 
him  up  into  pieces,  spattered  blood  all  over  the  house,  the  clothes,  and 
the  table.  Furious  and  bloody,  he  returned  to  his  seat  at  the  table,  and 
again  looked  about  him.  He  saw  a  c*t,  and  ordered  it  to  bring  him 
water  for  his  hands.  Because  it  did  not  do  so,  he  said  :  "  How„  false 
traitor,  did  you  not  see  what  I  did  to  the  mastiff  for  refusing  to  obey  me  ? 
I  promise  that  if  you  contend  with  me  to  a  point  further,  I  will  do  with 
you  as  I  did  with  him."  And  because  the  cat  did  not  obey,  he  arose, 
and,  taking  it  by  the  legs,  beat  and  knocked  it  against  the  wall,  showing 
far  more  anger  than  he  had  against  the  dog.  Thus,  with  cruel  and 
ugly  mien,  he  went  back  to  the  table  and  again  looked  around.  His 
bride,  who  saw  him  acting  thus,  thought  that  he  was  insane,  and  said 
nothing.  After  looking  everywhere,  he  saw  his  horse  which  was  in  the 
house,  and  told  him,  roughly,  to  bring  him  some  water  for  his  hands. 
But  the  horse  also  heeded  him  not.  And  the  master  said  to  him  : 
"How  now,  horse?  Do  you  imagine  that  because  I  have  no  other 
horse  I  shall  let  you  defy  me?  You  shall  die  as  bad  a  death  as  the 
others,  and  there  is  nothing  alive  in  this  world  that  will  refuse  my  bid- 
ding." And  he  rushed  upon  the  animal  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  with 
the  greatest  fury  hewed  him  all  to  pieces.  And  when  the  wife  saw  that 
he  had  killed  the  horse,  having  none  other,  and  that  he  said  that  he 
would  do  the  same  to  anything  that  did  not  obey  his  commands,  she 
commenced  to  think  that  this  was  not  done  for  a  mere  pastime.  She 
became  so  frightened  that  she  did  know  whether  she  was  dead  or  alive. 
And  he,  furious  and  inhuman,  returned  to  the  table,  swearing  that  if 
there  were  a  thousand  horses,  and  men,  and  women  in  the  house  who 
should  refuse  to  do  what  he  would  order,  they  should  all  die.  Seating 
himself,  he  looked  around  everywhere,  holding  his  sword  on  his  lap. 
After  looking  around  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  seeing  nothing 
alive,  he  turned  his  eyes  angrily  toward  his  wile,  and  said  to  her  roughly, 
holding  his  sword  in  his  hand  :  "  Rise,  and  give  me  water  for  my  hands." 
The  woman,  who  expected  nothing  less  than  to  be  cut  into  pieces  too, 
arose  very  quickly,  and  gave  him  water  for  his  hands  ;  and  he  said  to 
her :  "Thank  Allah  that  you  did  as  I  told  you,  otherwise,  lor  the  sor- 
row that  those  other  fools  caused  me,  I  should  have  done  with  you  as  I 
did  with  them."  And  afterward  he  told  her  to  give  him  something  to 
eat,  and  she  did.  And  thus  they  passed  their  wedding  night  She 
never  spoke,  but  did  everything  that  he  told  her.  And  after  they  had 
slept  a  while,  he  said  to  her :  "I  was  so  enraged  a  while  ago  that  I  can 
not  sleep  well  now.  See  to  it  that  no  one  wakes  me,  and  prepare  me 
something  good  to  eat"  Next  morning  came  the  parents  and  relatives. 
All  came  to  the  door.  When  the  bride  saw  them  standing  there,  she 
went  to  them  very  softly  and  with  great  fear,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Trai- 
tors !  what  are  you  doing  ?  How  dare  you  come  to  my  door  and  talk  ? 
Hush  !  or  else  all  of  us,  you  as  well  as  myself,  will  be  killed."  And 
when  they  all  heard  that,  they  marveled  much  ;  but  when  they  were 
told  how  the  twain  had  passed  that  night,  they  gloried  in  the  young 
man,  because  he  thus  knew  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,  and  how  tochas- 
tise  his  house.  And  from  that  day  hence  that  woman  was  well-behaved, 
and  they  lived  happily  together.  When,  some  days  later,  the  father-in" 
law  wished  to  imitate  his  son-in-law,  and  to  that  end  killed  a  horse,  his 
wife  said  to  him  :  "  Faith,  Don  Fulano,  you  start  in  too  late.  You 
should  have  killed  it  when  we  were  married. " 


Dancing  Dons  and  Senoritas. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in 
hearing  something  about  a  Mexican  ball  Irom  an  exiled  San  Franciscan. 
The  affair  was  the  Inaugural  Ball  of  the  Governor  of  Sonora,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  last  night.  Luis  E.  Torres  was  inau- 
gurated Governor  of  Sonora  yesterday,  and  the  ball  was  given  to  the 
retiring  and  the  incoming  governor  as  well.  The  "  Teatro  Noriega  " 
has  no  roof,  and  in  lieu  thereof  was  stretched  an  oval  canvass  above 
the  walls,  leaving  an  open  space  all  around  it,  through  which  could  be 
seen  the  starlit  sky.  The  floor  was  covered  with  canvas,  and  the  pillars 
were  festooned  with  red,  white,  and  green  banting,  and  numerous 
Mexican  flags ;  interspersed  with  them  were  long  branches  of  green 
cane,  the  leaves  of  which  were  also  wound  around  tbe  pillars  ;  the  stage 
was  covered  with  canvas,  and  festooned  and  decorated.  The  upper 
tier  of  the  theatre  w*as  filled  by  the  populace  as  spectators  ;  the  second 
tier  held  the  three  military  bands  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Twenty- 
second  Battalions,  ako  an  orchestral  band  of  stringed  instruments  ;  the 
lower  tier  was  occupied  by  the  chaperons  and  older  men,  while  rows  of 
seats  on  the  outside  of  the  semicircle  of  the  main  floor  were  occupied 
by  the  senoritas.  The  men,  when  not  dancing,  were  either  engaged  in 
carrying  wines,  cakes,  and  confections  to  the  ladies  from  three  large 
tables  on  the  stage,  or  in  drinking  the  Governor's  health  from  a  large 
table  at  the  rear  oi  the  stage.  Large  chandeliers  were  suspended  about 
midway  between  the  canvas  and  the  floor,  and  in  the  centre  was  the 
first  electric  light  ever  seen  in  Sonora,  The  lights  were  reflected  from 
numerous  large  mirrors  which  were  placed  against  the  columns  and 
near  the  floor.  Entering  from  the  street,  we  passed  through  a  double 
line  of  soldiers  in  blue  uniforms,  faced  with  red,  and  with  white  hats. 
Passing  the  second  portal,  the  effect  of  the  lights,  the  colors,  the  can- 
vas covering,  the  bands  in  uniform,  the  beautiful  dresses,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  senoritas  themselves,  was  very  beautiful.  Tbe  dresses  of 
most  of  the  ladies  were  magnificent,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  language 
heard,  you  could  almost  imagine  yourself  in  a  ball-room  in  the  United 
Stales.  The  slow,  dreamy  music,  and  all  of  the  surroundings,  had  a 
tendency  to  make  you  think  that  you  had  tumbled  into  fairyland  out  of 
the  brick  and  adobe-lined  streets  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Mexican  State  of 
Sonora.  Besides  the  two  Governors,  and  representatives  of  all  of  the 
principal  families  of  their  followers,  there  was  quite  a  sprinkling  of  the 
opposition  element.  General  Carbo  was  present,  and  about  two  o'clock 
his  sentries  closed  the  doors  against  all  egress  until  daylight  A  few 
Americans  were  present ;  among  them  Covingion  Johnson,  of  the  "  Mi- 
nas  Prietar  "  ;  H.  Lungsirass,  and  D.  A.  Bennett^all  formerly  of  San 
Francisco;  E.  E.  Olcott,  of  the  "St.  Helena  Mine."  There  were  not 
more  than  six  present,  and  they  were  entertained  right  royally.  The 
"cuadrillas"  were  more  like  handsome  german  figures  than  like  any 
other  dance ;  all  of  the  dancers  formed  in  a  circle  around  the  room,  and 
had  a  director  iu  tbe  intricate  changes.  The  "  danza  "  is  a  slow  dance, 
in  which  the  participanLs  scarcely  move  around  the  room  ;  this  is  the 
dance  for  conversation.  There  were  twenty-four  dances,  including  the 
"mazurka,"  "danza,"  "schotish,"  "polka,"  "cuadrilla,"  "walss,"and 
"  racket "  1  The  programme  looks  long,  but  as  the  bands  play  alter- 
nately there  are  no  long  waits,  and  from  midnight  to  five  o'clock  A.  M. 
quite  a  number  of  dances  can  be  finished.  There  is  no  delay  for  sup- 
per, as  it  is  on  the  tables  the  entire  evening.  Champagne  flowed  in 
abundance ;  also  bottled  beer,  which  is  the  lavorite  drink  here.  The 
managers  created  a  corner  in  ice  yesterday,  and  a  special  train  from 
Guaymas  brought  not  only  guests  but  more  ice.  Quite  a  number  of 
beautiful  senoritas  were  present,  and  iheir  handsome  dresses  and  grace 
of  carriage  would  make  them  admired  in  any  country.  M, 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


One  never  likes  to  lay  a  vandal  hand  upon  an  old  and  well- 
tried  landmark.  I  approach  niy  theme  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, but  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  the  sympathy  of  every 
one,  with  ears  to  hear,  who  has  been  to  the  California  Thea- 
tre lately.  My  theme  is  a  very  excellent  person.  He  has 
done  various  things  to  distinguish  him  from  the  common 
herd.  I  believe  he  was  a  pioneer.  If  not.  he  barely  escaped 
it,  for  the  oldest  inhabitant  tells  tales  of  him  with  antiquated 
dates  appended.  He  was  a  recluse,  for  he  lived  in  the  West- 
em  Addition  before  any  one  else  dared  to  go  out  there  after 
nightfall,  and  he  had  a  flagstaff  of  his  own  long  before  the 
richest  man  in  town  had  so  much  as  a  stationary  washstand. 
He  helped  to  put  out  every  fire  in  San  Francisco  in  the  vol- 
unteer days,  and  he  had  a  dog  which  was  the  biggest  dog 
and  the  wisest  dog  that  ever  roamed  about  our  streets  and 
claimed  the  perquisites  of  a  privileged  character.  With  this 
long  and  glittering  array  of  recommendations  at  his  back,  it 
is  a  daring  thing  to  arraign  him  as  an  orchestra-leader.  He 
has  led  an  orchestra  long  enough  to  know  how,  but  I,  for 
one,  never  enter  the  California  Theatre  any  more  without 
wishing  that,  like  Charles  Lamb,  I  had  no  ear  other  than  the 
voluted  ornament  of  which  he  speaks,  which  sets  us  off  arch- 
itecturally. I  think  it  is  in  this  same  Chapter  on  Ears  that  be 
rushes  out  from  the  measured  malice  of  the  music  of  an  Ital- 
ian opera,  to  find  rest  in  the  confused  noises  of  the  street 
and  relieve  himself  of  the  strain  of  fruitless  barren  attention. 
Perhaps  something  like  this  is  the  cause  of  the  grand  exodus 
between  the  acts  at  the  California.  No  one  minds  the  little 
kivery-shivery  blasts  of  discord,  and  the  big  crash  in  nineteen 
keys,  with  which  the  orchestra  adds  new  terror  to  any  dra- 
matic catastrophe  which  may  be  taking  place  on  the  stage. 
Perhaps  this  orchestra  also  employs  rather  more  keys  than 
are  necessary  in  the  tuneless  wail  with  which  it  ushers  out 
a  departing  soul.  But  it  is  between  the  acts,  when  people 
want  only  enough  music  to  promote  and  cover  conversation, 
or  else  such  a  very  inferior  article  as  shall  silence  it,  that  the 
orchestra  opens  its  full  battery  of  horrors.  Charles  Schuhz 
takes  his  most  poignant  pleasure,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  a  pot- 
pourri. A  pot-pourri  is  a  sort  of  musical  bouillabaisse. 
"This  bouillabaisse  a  noble   dish  is — 

A  sort  of  soup,  or  broth,  or  brew. 
Or  hotchpotch  of  all  sorts  of  fishes 

That  Greenwich  never  could  outdo  ; 
Green  herbs,  red  peppers,  mussels,  saffron, 

Soles,  onions,  garlic,  roach,  and  dace." 

To  enjoy  all  this  thoroughly  the  palate  must  be  so  trained 
that  it  will  distinguish  each  particular  and  individual  in- 
gredient. I  defy  the  most  cultivated  ear  to  detect  the  in- 
gred'ents  in  Mr.  Schultz's  new  pot-pourris.  Just  as  you  think 
you  are  beginning  to  recognize,  say,-  the  "  Conspirator's  Cho- 
rus," the  "  Madame  Angot "  quarrel  song,  or  some  other  well- 
known  ancient  nursery  ballad,  bang  !  split  !  boom  !  goes 
every  instrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  your  familiar  air  is 
cut  in  two  with  an  interlude.  They  call  it  that  in  music  ;  it 
has  not  yet  been  christened  in  Bedlam.  When  you  are  re- 
covering from  the  shock,  you  may  begin  to  detect  a  strain  or 
two  which  reminds  you  incidentally  of  the  "Mascotte"  or 
*"  Patience";  but  you  are  not  allowed  the  luxury  of  finishing 
it.  Ypu  may  not  even  follow  that  last  fellow  who  always 
lags  behind  with  a  little  piece  of  tune.  He,  too,  is  cut  off 
prematurely.  The  finale  begins  to  set  in.  This  every  play- 
er is  apparently  allowed  to  improvise,  it  only  being  demanded 
that  he  play  to  the  full  strength  of  his  lungs,  if  he  is  a  blower, 
and  to  the  full  power  of  his  hands,  if  he  is  a  scraper.  The 
effect  is  not  a  lullaby.  The  air  shrieks  with  scattered,  quar- 
relsome notes.  The  fiddles  scream,  the  horns  blare,  the 
drums  try  to  beat  them  all  down,  and  when,  having  wrought 
themselves  into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  discordant  clamor,  they 
come  to  the  three  waning  chords  of  closure,  every  one  in  the 
audience  has  a  superbly  developed  headache.  Sometimes, 
as  Mr.  Schultz  sits  there  disinterestedly  waving  his  baton  over 
all  this  dissonance,  I  think  he  has  lost  his  ear.  Sometimes 
I  think  he  is  making  an  explosive  effort  to  be  Wagneresque. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  just  simple,  plain  laziness. 

******** 
As  I  was  entering  the  court  of  the  Palace  Hotel  the  other 
day,  I  came  upon  a  curious  spectacle.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
coming  from  one  side  of  the  house,  and  the  Corean  embassy 
from  the  other,  met  upon  the  flags  of  the  corridor.  The 
Coreans  in  their  flowing  garments,  many  hued  and  various, 
were  as  brilliant  as  Australian  beetles.  The  marked  fond- 
ness for  grass-green  which  prevails  among  them  pointed  a 
resemblance  to  the  decorative  bug  of  the  antipodes,  and  the 
unique  black  wire  hats  which  they  wore  topped  the  green 
off  very  appropriately,  and  made  them  look  more  buggy 
than  ever.  "  Now,  here,"  thought  I,  "  is  a  point  of  interest 
for  this  observing  traveler."  He  might  walk  the  streets  of 
his  Brooklyn  a  long  time  without  meeting  a  Corean — a  rare 
bird,  even  in  these  parts.  Our  own  people,  used  to  cosmo- 
politan sights,  followed  them  about  the  streets  as  if  they  were 
a  circus  parade.  But  Henry  Ward  Beecher  looked  at  them 
as  placidly  as  if  they  were  dressed  in  Scotch  tweed,  and 
passed  on  with  no  unusual  glance  of  interest  in  his  veiled 
eye.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  it  this  veil  over  the  eye  is 
a  matter  of  volition  on  the  part  of  the  wearer.  The  two  or 
three  people  with  whom  I  have  known  it  to  be  peculiar,  were 
men  of  masterful  individuality.  While  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  speaking  eye,  there  is  nothing  more  uncom- 
fortable than  a  too  eloquent  one,  and  all  these  of  whom  I 
speak  seem  to  have  been  especially  provided  by  nature  with 
this  screen,  as  some  animals  are  provided  with  curious 
shields  of  defense.  There  is  a  certain  Dives  in  these  parts 
who  wears  this  curtain  on  his  eye.  You  can  see  it  fall  as  he 
begins  conversation — a  gauzy,  misty,  filmy  thing,  but  suffi- 
cient to  protect  him  from  revealing  himself.  It  has  been  the 
basis  of  his  fortune.  For  through  it  he  can  see  to  read 
every  man,  but  through  it  no  man  has  ever  seen  to  read  him. 
He  will  clinch  a  hard  bargain  with  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
but  the  facile  screen  hides  the  greed  of  his  eye.  He  is  very 
rich.  It  was  only  as  a  matter  of  habit  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  eye  wore  its  protecting  curtain  when  it  fell  by 
chance  upon  the  Corean  ambassy,  and  seemed  fairly  blind 
to  all  the  peculiar  things  it  must  have  noted.  He  passed 
them  by  as  if  he  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  people  who 
looked  like  Australian  beetles  every  day  of  his  life.  Not  so 
the  Coreans.      They  arrested  themselves  and  looked  after 


the  great  divine  with  as  much  wonder  as  ever  writes  itself 
upon  the  lean,  inexpressive  Asiatic  face.  They  were  the 
pioneer  travelers  from  a  secluded  race,  the  first  to  walk  out 
oftheeates  from  among  their  hermit  people.  They  boast  of 
an  ancient  and  complete  civilization,  but  it  scarcely  seemed 
possible  that  th^y  were  to  guess  at  a  glance  that  here  was 
the  foremost  product  of  the  religion  of  our  time  and  country, 
and  the  man  with  the  biggest  brain  in  America.  His  in- 
dividuality is  stronglv  written  upon  him,  but  it  is  scarcely  so 
speaking  as  all  that.  The  men  of  our  civilization,  even  though 
they  grow  long  hair,  must  look  as  much  alike  with  their  pale 
faces  and  uniform  garb,  to  the  Asiatics,  as  they  look  to  us. 
I  laid  the  question  before  the  Lion,  and,  after  due  deliber- 
ation, he  submitted  to  me  the  fact  that  there  was  a  droop  to 
the  foresails  and  a  certain  hike  to  the  back  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  coat  which  would  make  even  a  Corean  ask  who 
was  his  tailor.  The  question  has  been  asked  a  hundred 
thousand  times,  and  it  is  strange  that,  famous  a  man  as 
Beecher  is,  no  uinth  part  of  a  man  has  ever  yet  had  the 
courage  in  the  face  of  that  coat  to  advertise  himself  as 
Beecher's  tailor. 
******  * 

The  Coreans  were  the  only  ones  to  look  after  Beecher  this 
time.  The  old  man  is  a  dead  issue.  His  biblical  vagaries 
have  ceased  to  amuse  the  irreverent,  and  his  irreverences 
have  ceased  to  shock  the  religious.  The  number  of  his 
adorers  has  grown  less,  the  sale  of  his  portraits  has  fallen 
off.  Worse  than  all,  no  one  can  now  be  found  to  argue  upon 
his  guilt  or  innocence.  When  he  was  here  five  years  ago, 
to  ask  the  question  in  a  roomful  of  people  was  to  spring  a 
mine  of  argument,  vituperation,  feroc'ty.  If  you  ask  it  now 
they  say,  "  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  and  dismiss  the  topic  as  if 
vou  were  attempting  to  introduce  an  axiom  for  argument. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !  Even  his  finances  have  dropped 
off.  Nothing  can  save  him  next  lecture  season  but  a  new 
doubt. 

******** 
It  was  very  discouraging  to  pick  up  the  morning  papers, 
after  we  had  all  been  to  see  the  Baron  de  Chevrial,and  6nd 
out  that  we  had  not  seen  a  good  thing  at  all.  I  always  have 
an  opinion  of  my  own  when  I  go  to  the  theatre,  but  I  like  to 
be  backed  up — fortified,  as  it  were — by  the  critics  next  morn- 
ing. I  pat  myself  upon  the  back  when  they  agree  with  me, 
and  I  should  pat  them,  too,  if  they  were  in  propinquity.  It 
is  really  a  serious  blow  to  me  when  they  do  not.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  us  who  fancied  we  were  having  a 
very  good  time  on  Monday  evening.  We  felt  really  quite 
safe  in  marshaling  ourselves  with  the  New  Yorkers,  and 
pronouncing  the  new  actor's  Baron  de  Chevrial  a  chef 
dceuvre  I  am  afraid  we  gushed  over  him  to  a  very  conside 
able  extent.  I  blush  over  those  gushes  now.  I  feel  myself 
shrink,  and  shrivel,  and  warp,  when  the  universal  condemna 
tion  arises,  as  those  do  who  have  said  something  for  which 
they  could  cheerfully  bite  out  their  own  tongues.  I  regret  to 
say  that  we  considered  Mansfield  physically  very  well  adapt- 
ed to  this  outre*  part  ;  that  we  commented  upon  his  lean, 
fol'dable  form,  and  his  shrewd,  piercing  eyes,  as  being  just  the 
things.  We  were  injudicious  enough  to  find  in  his  manner, 
also,  a  marked  adaptability.  We  imagined  that  we  discov- 
ered in  it  that  he  was  au  fait  in  all  the  ways  of  the  upper 
world,  and  was  not  ill  placed  as  the  Crcesus  of  the  Bourse. 
We  were  absurd  enough  to  be  moved  by  the  constant  trem- 
ble of  his  lean  hands,  and  to  shudder  over  the  contortions  of 
his  face  during  his  first  paralytic  stroke.  I  am  afraid  we  de- 
livered ourselves  of  many  ejaculations,  among  which  I  chiefly 
recall  "  wonderful  !  °  "  admirable  ! "  c<  horrible  !  "—this  last 
point  being  one  of  admiration.  As  side  issues,  we  remarked 
quite  audibly  that  Miss  Conway  looked  real  sweet  in  her 
negligee,  and  that  Maud  Harrison  was  just  lovely.  We  have 
not  been  refuted  in  these  points.  I  distinctly  remember  that 
in  one  foolish  spasm  of  gush  I  ventured  to  prophesy  that 
this  man  would  some  day  play  Louis  XI.  with  enormous  suc- 
cess, and  all  agreed  with  me.  As  we  got  up  to  go  we  breathed 
a  mingled  sigh  of  relief  and  enjoyment,  and  said,  with  a  very 
honest  fervor,  that  it  was  perfectly  splendid.  We  heard  the 
echo  of  our  verdict  all  around  the  house.  Every  one  seemed 
to  be  satisfied.  And  just  then  I  caught  sight  of  two  or  three 
of  the  critics.  Their  faces  were  ominously  set,  and  I  knew 
that  they  meant  to  cut  it  up.  I  was,  therefore,  shocked,  but 
not  astonished,  to  find  next  morning  that  I  had  assisted  at  a 
vivisection  instead  of  an  intellectual  study,  and  that  if  I  had 
enjoyed  myself,  it  had  been  at  making  a  very  complete  diag- 
nosis of  a  very  bad  case  of  paralysis.  I  never  knew  till 
then  that  I  had  such  a  brutal  twist  in  me.  For,  in  the  face  of 
it  all,  I  must  reluctantly  confess  I  did  enjoy  it. 
******** 
I  complained  before  the  Lion  the  other  day  of  a  headache. 
Not  a  little,  ready-excuse  headache,  but  a  real  out-and-outer. 
As  usual,  he  gave  me  the  ord'nary  dissertation  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  exercise  for  American  women.  A  man  is  very 
practical.  The  Lion  laid  out  at  least  six  months  of  physical 
training,  and  promised  that  if  I  followed  it  faithfully  I  should 
find  myself  cured  of  my  headache  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
Vivace,  who  was  present,  caught  at  the  idea,  and  suggested 
a  walking  club.  Vivace  is  always  catching  at  ideas.  Her 
mind  is  of  a  very  combustible  character.  Her  thoughts  take 
fire  at  the  merest  suggestion,  and  they  burn  hotly  while  they 
last.  So  many  of  them  have  been  consumed  in  this, manner 
that  I  often  wonder  she  has  any  left.  We  organized  the 
walking  club  upon  the  spot.  There  were  but  two  of  us,  but 
we  hoped  for  more.  Vivace  said  she  would  not  be  ready  to 
walk  for  two  or  three  days,  as  it  would  take  her  that  long  to 
get  up  a  costume.  Vivace  does  everything  in  costume,  ft 
is  the  largest  part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  affair  in  hand.  CM 
the  third  day  we  met  upon  the  corner  of  California  anJ 
Franklin  streets,  as  agreed.  Vivace  looked  very  comforta- 
ble. She  wore  a  dark  blue  Jersey  and  a  kilted  skirt— a  gen- 
uine kilt,  such  as  they  make  for  Highlanders  and  small  boys, 
not  rebellious  plaits  laid  on  a  foundation.  Beneath  she  had 
discarded  rustling  skirts  for  loose  woolen  trousers,  banded  at 
the  knee,  and  long  gaiters  covered  her  boots  in  true  pedes- 
trian style.  The  boots  were  new,  but  broad  and  long,  and 
flat-heeled.  Her  flossy  loeks  were  brushed  off  her  face,  and 
covered  by  a  com'r  r table  little  blue  toque.  We  had  solemn- 
ly agreed  to  leave  all  money  at  home,  lest  we  be  tempted  to 
try  the  cars.  When  we  had  both  sworn,  and  <=worn  truly,  that 
we  had  done  so,  we  set  out  upon  our  path.  We  had  decided 
to  walk  through  the  Presidio  reservation,  its  roads  beiDg  as 


smooth  as  those  of  the  Park,  and  less  frequented,  and  we 
struck  out  at  a  brisk  pace,  which  we  kept  up  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  was  a  bright,  beautiful,  clear  morning,  with  the  sun 
high  overhead,  and  no  promise  of  the  wind  in  the  kissing  air. 
Inspired  by  its  exhilaration,  we  walked  to  the  Presidio,  to 
Fort  Point,  and  beyond  it.  We  fell  in  love  with  a  strip  of 
beach  that  lay  invitingly  shining  in  the  sun,  and  we  went 
down  to  dig  in  the  sand,  quite  forgetting  that  the  pedestrian 
must  neve:  drop  his  purpose.  We  both  apostrophized  the 
sea  in  all  the  poetry  we  knew.  I  adjured  it  to  "roll  on  "  in 
full  Byronic  flow,  which  it  did.  Vivace  requested  it  to  break 
on  its  cold,  gray  stones,  and  she  would  her  voice  could  ut- 
ter, etc.,  which  it  did.  We  felt  quite  like  a  pair  of  successful 
Canutes,  when  suddenly  the  fog  rolled  in,  and  the  wind  rose. 
We  clambered  up  the  cliff,  and  found  it  harder  work  than 
going  down,  and  we  set  out  to  walk  home.  Our  spirits  fell 
in  the  struggle,  the  fount  of  our  quotations  had  dried.  We 
breathed  hard,  and  perspired  profusely,  and  cast  side-glances 
at  each  other,  and  wondered  each  when  the  other  would 
break  down,  and  prayed  fervently  for  the  moment  to  come. 
It  did  come,  because  it  had  to.  In  the  bleakest,  coldest,lone- 
liest  part  of  road  we  sat  down  together  exhausted,  and  cried 
like  babies.  We  had  not  so  much  as  a  car-ticket  between 
us,  and  a  long  piece  of  the  road  lay  between  us  and  the  cars 
if  we  had.  The  road  itself  seemed  altogether  untraveled.  It 
seemed  hours  since  we  had  seen  a  wheel.  We  debated  what 
to  do,  and  agreed  that  there  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  take 
the  road  slowly  and  in  small  sections,  and  if  we  ever  got 
home,  to  never,  never,  never  be  a  walking  club  any  more.  At 
this  desperate  moment  a  laundry  wagon  came  in  sight.  The 
laundry  wagon  is  a  humble  equipage  which,  in  happier  mo- 
ments, I  have  never  noticed  much,  but  out  there  it  seemed  a 
golden  chariot.  What  in  the  world  it  was  ever  doing  in  such 
a  place,  I  have  never  found  out.  We  asked  no  questions  then. 
"Not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  we,"  but  revealed  our  plight, 
and  implored  assistance.  The  lauirdryman  told  us  we  were 
too  "  soft "  to  take  so  long  a  walk  in  the  beginning  of  our 
intentions,  and  offered  us  shelter.  We  did  not  stop  to  resent 
the  epithet  We  climbed  thankfully,  like  Falstaff,  among  the 
soiled  linens,  and  were  borne  homeward.  He  offered  to  set 
us  down  at  the  California  Street  cars,  but  we  preferred  to  go 
home,  where  we  were  set  down  at  the  back  gate,  and  almost 
dumped  ignominiously  into  the  yard.  Of  course,  we  com- 
menced wrong,  but  it  discouraged  us.  We  have  concluded  to 
abandon  the  American  woman  to  her  fate.  Like  the  Chinese 
woman,  she  was  not  intended  to  walk.  Vivace  has  laid  away 
her  costume  for  a  mountain-tour,  and  we  carry  car-tickets 
when  we  go  only  to  the  corner.  Una. 


Figures  showing  the  expense  of  maintaining  cats  in  the 
public  departments  in  England,  as  compared  with  that  of 
other  countries,  have  been  obtained  by  an  economic  M.  P. 
It  is  found  that,  whereas  the  maintenance  of  grimalkins  and 
tabbies  employed  m  the  public  service  varies  from  a  half- 
penny farthing  per  diem  for  each  puss  in  the  Home  Office, 
to  three  pence  in  the  Local  Government  Board,  better  or- 
ganized systems  elsewhere  decree  a  uniform  scale  of  allow- 
ance for  this  section  of  the  official  staff.  In  the  French 
Government  offices,  for  instance,  the  cat  that  expected  more 
than  seven  centimes  per  day  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
service,  while  the  scale  in  Berlin  is  a  shade  lower,  being  five 
pfennige.  Austria  is  more  generous  to  the  cat  in  office,  which 
costs  his  country  twelve  pfennige  every  day  he  mews.  No 
returns  had  been  received  from  Washington  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  Ireland  the  cat  had  to  depend  on  what  he  could 
pick  up  from  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Rearden  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Bar  Association  for  the  vacant  Superior  Judgeship.  This, 
of  course,  is  merely  in  the  nature  of  a  recommendation  to 
Governor  Stoneman.  Mr.  Rearden  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
attainments,  literary  as  well  as  legal,  although  his  retiring 
disposition  has  placed  him  farther  from  the  public  eye  than 
many  more  pushing  men.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  studious 
habits,  and  in  addition  to  his  legal  learning  possesses  a  large 
fund  of  quaint  and  curious  book  lore.  His  library  is  a  mar- 
vel in  the  way  of  rare  and  curious  editions,  and  he  is  a  most 
ardent  bibliophile.  It  might  violate  precedent  to  appoint  a 
scholar  to  the  Bench,  but  it  would  not  be  unwise. 


Colonel  Albert  W.  Preston,  a  well-known  soldier  and  citi- 
zen, died  at  his  residence  Thursday  morning.  The  indirect 
cause  of  his  death  was  wounds  received  in  battle;  the  direct 
cause  was  pneumonia  Although  not  forty-five  years  of  age, 
Colonel  Preston  had  seen  much  active  service,  and  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  by  his  gallant  actions  on  the  field  of 
battle  during  the  civil  war.  The  funeral  takes  place  to-day 
at  two  o'clock  P.  M.,  from  the  Presidio  chapel.  The  pall- 
bearers will  be  Generals  Miller,  Stoneman,  and  Elliott,  Col- 
onels Morgan  and  Smedberg,  and  Messrs.  Taber  and  Mon- 
tague, representing  the  Garfield  Monument  Association. 


Lord  Cairns,  whose  son,  Lord  Garmoyle,  is  to  marry  Miss 
Fortescue,  the  actress,  has  bought  up  all  the  photographs  of 
that  lady  that  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  has 
asked  her  not  to  sit  again  for  her  portrait.  It  is  not  said 
whether  th^  negatives  of  those  photographs  have  been  pur- 
chased too. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  leading  lady  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving's 
company,  will  receive  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a 
week  while  playing  in  this  country.  Though  she  is  an  act- 
ress of  the  first  water,  the  sum  is  considered  very  large.  Yet 
Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  not  an  actress  at  all,  earned  more  than 
twice  as  much. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  now  frequently  used  as  a  medicine,  un- 
der the  name  of  glonoine. 

Art  Notes. 

Mis  Jennie  Lucas  sold  her  picture  of  the  Moor  last  week  for  a  good 
price. 

Wi  iam  Keith  and  wife  left  for  Europe  last  Saturday  afternoon.  A 
large  number  of  friends  were  at  the  overland  depot  to  bid  them  fare- 
well. They  will  first  visit  London,  and  then  cross  over  to  Holland; 
thence  to  Belgium,  and  next  Munich,  where  they  will  remain  perma- 
nently. During  the  winter  Mr.  Keith  will  visit  Italy,  and,  later  on, 
Paris.     Their  stay  abroad  will  be  about  two  years. 

Brooks  has  two  excellent  fish  pictures  on  exhibition  at  M 
nedy's  Gallery.  I  They  are  both  studies  of  salmon-trout. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY     FAIR. 


Saving  her  petticoats,  retained  apparently  out  of  respect 
for  the  law  that  prohibits  interchange  oi  costume  by  the 
sexes,  the  female  masher  is  a  little  man,  says  the  London 
Truth.  She  is  stiff  and  starch,  well  set  up.  and  all  over  but- 
tons. Her  hat  is  made  at  a  man's  shop,  so  is  her  trim  little 
jacket,  so  are  her  innumerable  waistcoats,  so  apparently  are 
her  boots.  She  is  essentially  tailor-made  from  head  to  foot. 
When  the  weather  is  gusty  she  covers  all  with  a  tailor-made 
tight  fitting  coat,  to  which  a  certain  swagger  is  imparted  by 
the  use  of  the  new,  preposterous,  and  most  hideous  swaying 
ctinolet.  If  manners  oft  proclaim  the  man,  costume  certainly 
advertises  the  woman  ;  so  the  female  masher  does  not  as- 
sume masculine  attire  without  imitating,  parrot-like,  th»  af- 
ion  of  her  eviden'  model.  On  the  pier  and  promenade 
ol  to  da.  the  man  is  no:  in  it.  It  is  the  woman  who  laughs 
loudly,  talks  at  the  lop  ol  her  voice,  takes  the  pavement,  and 
elbows  the  crowd  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  The  female 
masher  is  neither  polite  in  hei  manners  rat  select  in  her  con- 
versation. On  a  very  slight  acquaintance  she  will  communi- 
cate suspicious  stories  to  a  perlect  stranger,  and  there  is  no 
slang  or  p  pular  vulgarity  with  which  she  is  not  acquainted. 
In  a  dogcart  at  the  station  she  lakes  the  reins  ;  in  the  yacht 
she  handles  the  tiller.  She  whistles  as  she  walks  along  the 
pier,  and  hitches  up  her  clothes  as  if  she  were  a  sailor. 


At  the  famous  ball  given  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  it  Marlborough  H.u,e,  L  idy  Archibald  Campbell 
had  the  honor  of  introducing,  lor  the  fiist  time  in  the  royal 
presence,  the  divided  skirt  which  has  been  advocated  by  the 
m'ess  Haberton  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  novelty  created  a  keen  interest  among  the  guests,  and 
not  a  little  admiration. 


Kedfern  and  Morgan  were  busy  enough  the  week  preced- 
ing the  season  at  Owes  making  up  yachting  costumes  in 
every  conceivable  material  I  r  the  gay  fashionables  who 
gathered  ihere  to  meet  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
The  season  was  unusually  biief,  and  seme  ladies  managed  to 
exl.ihit  two  or  three  diesses  apiece,  not  all  of  them  very  suit- 
ab'e  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Guinness  wore  a  pale  satin  and 
cashmere  dress,  with  a  large  ha:  trimmed  with  white  feathers; 
also  several  tailor  made  dresses  of  dark  serge,  braided  in 
gold,  with  a  felt  hat  to  match.  Lot  d  Clarence  Paget's  daugh- 
ters  went  ashore  in  dresses  ol  dark  crimson-btown,  with  un- 
dtr-skins  of  the  same,  mxed  with  white.  Lady  Charles 
Btresford  wore  some  very  pretty  dres=es — one  of  white  serge, 
with  narrow  b'ue  lines  in  the  border  of  the  tunic  and  under- 
skirt, and  with  a  small  s:  ilor  hat ;  another  day  in  black,  with 
many  narrow  fi  .unu  .  ihe  Honorable  Mrs  Harbord  wore 
wh;e  strge,  very  p.-titily  made,  and  Mrs.  Graham  had  a 
serge  thickly  braiaed ;  and  also  a  gray  and  red,  equally 
pretty.  The  Dowager  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  in  d-ep  mourn- 
ing, wore  black  serge  with  kilts,  etc.  ;  plain  black  felt  hat. 
Some  bright  dresses  were  worn  in  blue  serge,  with  red  lining 
to  the  kilttngs  ;  the  jacket  bodices  opened  over  red  waist- 
coats, fastened  with  gold  buttons. 


F.istidious  mineral-water  drinkers  at  Saratoga  have  their 
own  drinking  cups,  some  of  which  are  of  silver  or  other 
ex  tensive  material.  There  is  nothing  better  than  glass  for 
mineral  water,  and  nothing  worse  than  silver. 


Something  of  a  sensation,  says  a  New  York  Tribune  cor- 
respondent, has  been  created  at  Newport  by  the  appearance 
of  a  novel,  "A  Newport  Aquarelle,"  the  authorship  of 
which  is  laid  to  a  Boston  lady,  the  widow  of  a  great  philan- 
thropist. The  story  is  accepted  as  a  lampoon  on  a  well 
known  banker,  on  a  lady  of  especial  prominence  in  society, 
and  on  an  unobtrusive  gentleman  who  has  devoted  himself 
for  thirty  years  to  his  own  amusement  and  to  Newport  so- 
ciety. The  book  is  generally  considered  ungracious  in  its 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  social  worth  of  some  of  Newport's 
most  entertaining  summer  residents.  Shrewd  guessers 
have  a  hispered  that  these  are  the  faces  behind  the  masks  : 
August  Belmont,  "Mr.  Beltomme";  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens, 
"Ms.  Faliowdeer";  Ward  McAllister,  "Mr.  Gray  Gros- 
venor ';  Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter,  "Mrs.  Craig." 


Women  and  girls  "  doing  "  the  European  resorts  are  seen 
with  the  Mother  Hubbard  cane,  which  they  hold  before  them, 
leaning  on  i:  with  both  hands.  These  canes  are  often  seen 
in  London  parks  during  the  season,  carried  by  elderly  and 
young  women,  large  bows  of  ribbon  being  tied  near  the  top 
of  the  cane  the  same  color  as  the  dress. 


"  Nobody  appears  to  have  noticed  one  effect  of  the  electric 
light,"  says  a  Ne*  York  journal ;  "  it  is  going  to  make  bru- 
nettes fashionable  again.  The  white  glare  is,  in  color  sense, 
death  to  the  blonde.  The  pinkest  of  them  take  on  little 
shadows  under  the  eyes,  and  purple  tints  come  into  their 
lip-,  and  their  cheeks  get  ashen.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a 
natural  blonde.  The  effect  upon  the  artificial  bleacher  is 
simply  cadaverous.  But  the  brunette  sparkles  under  it  like 
the  evening  star.  What  a  dreadful  state  of  existence  the 
dear  enameled  will  lead  when  they  can  neither  go  out  at  day 
or  night !  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  hot  sun  heats  the 
face  of  the  enameled  women  so  hot  as  to  blister  the  flesh 
underneath,  which  would  split  the  artificial  covering.  If, 
then,  the  electric  light  shuts  them  in  at  night  also,  they  might 
as  well  be  enameled  through  in  the  old  Egyptian  style,  and 
put  into  a  sarcophagus." 

The  plainest  girl  looks  her  best  in  white,  says  the  Boston 
Gazette.     For  once  the  majority  makes  a  fashion,  and  leaves 
the  exclusive  few  to  follow  in  imitation.     Now  the  season  for 
white  dresses  is  drawing  to  an  end,  it  is  curious  to  note   the 
number  of  conquests  they  have  won  for  their  wearers  of  all 
types  and  degrees  of  age  and  loveliness.     If  a  girl  has  capt- 
ured a  fraction  of  that  scarce  commodity,  the  marriageable 
rr.2;:.  this  summer,  you  may  be  certain  it  was  her  white  dress 
id  >t-     Old  stout  Mrs.  Homespun,  sitting  on  the  piazza, 
esh  and  wholesome  in  her  white  embrcidered  lawn 
-in  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  she  would  make 
>!e  mother-in-law.      Even  that  little,  dark-skinned, 


scrawny  Miss  Fauteuil  is  actually  charming  when  she  floats 
into  the  breakfast-room  costumed  in  soft  white  flannel,  that 
seems  to  bring  out  a  deeper  lustre  in  her  pale  eyes,  and  to 
round  off  the  sharp  outlines  of  protruding  shoulder-blades. 
Let  these  two  specimens  dress  themselves  in  other  stuff  and 
colors,  and  nobody  gives  them  a  second  glance.  In  white,  a 
really  pretty  woman  has  it  all  her  own  way.  She  may  look 
the  picture  of  morning  crispness  in  immaculate  cambric,  or 
overwhelm  society  by  her  surrounding  billows  of  costly  lace, 
or  dress  herself  in  clinging  nun's  veiling  simply  fastened  by 
streaming  ribbons ;  but,  whatever  the  material  or  whatever 
its  fashion,  the  absence  of  color  makes  it  becoming,  and 
brings  out  the  charms  of  contour  and  softens  all  those  minute 
defects  which  lovely  woman  is  heir  to. 


Jewelry  is  but  little  wom  on  the  street  in  New  York,  though 
there  is  a  lavish  display  made  by  gaslight.  Sapphires,  it  is 
said,  must  be  fashionable  this  winter.  They  have  been  ac- 
ceptable in  Paris  and  London  since  the  marriage  of  Made- 
moiselle Rothsch'ld,  on  which  occasion  the  bridegroom's 
present  to  the  bridesmaids  was  a  horse-shoe  pin  of  sapphires. 
From  across  the  sea  come  rumors  of  the  decline  of  colored 
hosiery  and  the  supremacy  of  white  balbriggans  again.  But 
this  will  be  some  time  in  the  future,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
stockings  at  present  in  stock  in  the  New  York  market.  It  is 
also  told  that  brides  abroad  ate  dropping  the  old  custom  of 
furnishing  their  trousseaux  with  sets  upon  sets  of  elaborate 
under-clothing.  The  rule  at  present  prevailing  limits  the 
supply  to  sets  of  two  dozen.  The  trimming  is  also  less  elab- 
orate than  heretofore,  but  quite  as  costly,  for  all  the  lace  em- 
jiloyed  must  be  real  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present 
style.  

Vanity  Fair  says  that  American  girls  are  fluent,  original, 
and  piquant,  and  they  undoubtedly  act  as  a  splendid  sauce 
with  which  to  serve  up  the  homely  home  article. 


I  took  the  liberty,  says  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  one  afternoon  at  Saratoga,  of  saying  to  a  lady  that 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  that  it  must  be  a  great  bore 
to  be  constantly  donning  and  doffing  her  gowns.  She  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  even  more  so  than  men  suspected,  and 
added  :  "  I  hate  it  cordially."  "  May  I  ask,  then,  why  you 
doit?"  "  Simply  because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  conspicuous. 
You  do  not  understand  this  ?  If  I  should  wear  the  same 
gown  all  day,  or  wear  only  two  or  three,  I  should  attract  at- 
tention from  my  own  sex,  who  would  speculate  about  the 
c  -use  and  comment  on  my  peculiarity.  I  feel  obliged  to 
nuke  myself  appear  conspicuous  to  avoid  being  so.  We 
women  are  all  tyrannized  over  by  conventionality  and  custom, 
and  by  one  another.  You  men  are  ever  jibing  at  us,  because 
you  judge  us  by  rules,  and  remain  ignorant  of  our  individu- 
ality." 

The  gauntlet  gloves  are  now  very  generally  adopted  as 
:tylish  adjuncts  to  all  morning  gowns.  They  can  now  be 
bought  in  all  colors.  The  long  silk  gloves  are  also  much 
used,  and  these  are  frequently  dyed  to  match  costumes  espe- 
cially designed  for  evening  wear.  For  full  dress  occasions, 
many  ultra-fashionaoles  affect  gants  de  Su£de  of  preposterous 
length,  producing  a  multiplicity  of  wrinkles,  thus  imitating  a 
mode  which  found  much  favor  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers. Apropos,  it  is  said  that  gloves  of  this  kind  now 
worn  by  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt  as  Fedora  measure  near- 
ly five  feet  in  length. 

Though  the  hearts  of  the  Newport  belles  and  beaux  are 
made  sad  at  the  thought  that  the  last  fox-hunt  of  the  season 
is  over,  there  is  one  class  of  people  who  are  devoutly  glad 
that  they  are  done  for  this  season.  These  are  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity,  who  have  been  much  annnoyed  this  year  by 
the  alleged  fox-hunters,  who  seemed  to  have  no  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  farmers  at  all,  riding  over  their  fields  of  corn 
and  grain  without  so  much  as  an  apology,  and  thus  causing 
trouble  and  expense.  Fox-hunting  is  very  enjoyable  and 
excellent  sport,  but  those  who  follow  the  hounds  should 
avoid  trespassing  where  they  are  not  wanted.  There  seems 
to  be  always  dissatisfaction  where  there  is  fox-hunting.  At 
the  haunts  of  the  Queens  County  Club  last  year  the  mem- 
bers got  into  serious  trouble  with  several  Long  Island  farm- 
ers, and  were  sued  for  the  damage  they  had  done,  and  the 
members  of  the  Essex  County  Hunt  had  similar  trouble  with 
the  Jersey  farmers. 


A  young  married  belle  at  Newport  wore  white  satin,  very 
de'collete',  with  black  velvet  trimmings,  and  diamonds  blaz- 
ing on  the  low  corsage,  the  bare  arms,  and  in  her  ears  and 
hair.  Another  of  the  young  married  belles  was  in  a  heavy 
China  brocade  satin,  sprinkled  with  brilliant  knots  of  flowers, 
worn  over  a  silver  tissue  skirt,  the  corsage  decollete  and 
sieeveless.  This  matter  of  the  cut  of  the  corsage  distin- 
;  uishes  the  married  from  the  unmarried.  The  latter  may  be 
sans  sleeves,  but  you  may  be  sure  her  neck  is  covered,  while 
ihose  married  society  belles  exercise  ingenuity  in  allowing  a 
ciiess  to  be  as  de'collete'  as  possible. 


A  remarkable  toilet,  seen  at  Saratoga  recently,  was  com- 
posed wholly  of  the  rarest  duchesse  lace,  the  entire  dress 
being  of  that  beautiful  material,  arranged  in  masses  of 
feathery  richness  on  a  foundation  of  white  silk.  With  it  was 
carried  a  white  parasol  covered  with  the  same  lace  ;  milts 
nf  duchesse  only  half  concealed  the  ringed  and  gemmed 
fingers,  and  the  tops,  or  "gaiters,"  of  the  bronze  kid  boots 
were  also  overlaid  wiih  the  same  lace.  The  graceful  woman 
who  made  this  remarkable  exhibition  of  lace  wore  neither 
h  tt  nor  bonnet  on  her  dark  hair,  and  if  she  was  not  a  rav- 
ing beauty,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  saying  nay,  or  disputing 
her  belleship  of  the  hour,  at  least. 


The  most  exclusive  and  aristocratic  body  of  young  men  in 
America  exists  now  upon  the  prairies  of  Wyoming  Territory. 
Many  of  the  best  families  in  the  Eastern  cities  have  gone 
West  to  indulge  in  cattle-raising  and  other  enterprises,  and 
the  result  is  that  a  little  clique  of  men  belonging  to  the  most 
prominent  social  families  in  the  country  has  been  formed  in 
the  wild  prairies.  Their  number  is  augmented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  aristocracy  who  go  out  to  hunt  big  game, 
and  the  result  is  a  very  charming  and  exclusive  circle. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


James  Payn,  although  never  a  brilliant  novelist,  is  nevertheless  very 
readable  :  and  "  Thicker  than  Water,"  one  of  his  latest  stories,  will  be 
found  one  of  the  best  of  his  numerous  works.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Bros. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Street  and  the  Flower  "  is  the  nam*-  of  a  novel  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner and  E.  T.  Bunyan,  editors  of  the  Golden  Era  of  this  city.  It  con- 
tains an  introductory  preface  by  the  Reverend  Robert  McKenzie. 
Published  by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company. 


"  The  Cruise  of  the  Canoe  Club  "  is  the  latest  book  by  W.  L.  Alden, 
the  New  York  Times's  filth-column  humorist.  It  has  already  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  pages  of  Harper's  Young  People,  and  is  as  inter- 
esting a  story  as  other  of  Mr.  Alden's  sea  and  river  tales.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft, 


The  third  volume  of  the  "Famous  Women  Series"  is  "George 
Sand,"  written  bv  Bertha  Thorais.  It  is  agreeably  written,  but  by  no 
means  ri:es  to  the  dignity  or  massiveness  of  the  subject.  A  life  of 
George  Sand  requires  a  biographer  who  fears  not  to  deal  with  the  truth. 
Throughout  the  present  work  there  is  an  air  of  inexpressible  timidity. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $i. 


The ' '  Duodecimo  "edition  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  is  an  improve- 
ment on  every  other  style  of  cheap  publications  which  has  yet  appeared. 
Neat  in  its  blue  paper  covers,  and  inviting  to  the  eye,  with  its  large, 
clear  type,  it  is  altogether  pleasing.  The  three  latest  novels  in  this 
series  are  :  George  Eliot's  "  Silas  Warner,"  Dickens's  "  Hard  Times," 
and  David  Christie  Murray's  "  By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea."  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft 


The  September  Eclectic  opens  with  a  paper  by  Professor  lohn  Tyn- 
daU,  on  "  Count  Rumford  "  ;  Reverend  Doctor  Jessopp  is  the  author 
of  "  The  Coming  of  the  Friars";  "South  Kensington  Hellenism  "  is 
by  H.  D.  Traill;  Cardinal  Manning  is  the  author  of  "  Without  God 
no  Commonwealth"  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  a  paper  on  "  Supernatural- 
ism  :  Mediaeval  and  Classic  "  ;  Mr.  Phil.  Robinson  is  represented  in  the 
article  on  "  A=ses  and  Apes";  a  historical  study  will  be  found  in 
"Cairo:  The  Old  in  the  New,"  by  the  Egyptologist,  Doctor  George 
Ebers.     Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  25  Bond  Street,   New  York. 


Miscellany :  The  sale  of  "  Doctor  Claudius  "  has  come  to  within  two 

or  three  thousand  of  that  of  "Mr.  Isaacs." Mrs.    Mary  Mapes 

Dodge,  editor  and  novelist,  is  a  daughter  of  Professor  Mapes,  the  cele- 
brated writer  on  horticulture.     She  formerly  lived  in  Newark,  but  is 

now  a  resident  of  New  York. Carlyle,  Disraeli,  and  Emerson  are 

not  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  on  account  of  its  rule  not  to  give 
bographies  of  living  people,  and  they  all  were  alive  when  their  place  in 

the  alphabet  was  passed. Probably  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in 

this  country  for  a  short  poem  was  the  six  hundred  dollars  which  Oliver 
Wendell  Ho'mes  received  for  his  "  After  the  Burial  "  from  the  Boston 
Globe  at  the  time  of  Garfield's  death.  The  poem  made  just  seventy- 
eight  lines. Elizabeth  Thompson,  now  Mrs.  Butler,  the  painter  of 

"  The  Roll-call,"  and  other  military  pictures,  comes  of  an  artisu'c  fam- 
ily. Her  mother,  Madame  Thompson,  it  seems,  is  a  painter  of  no  mean 
talent,  and  has  recently  exhibited  a  "  Mary  Magdalen  at  the  Tomb  " 
that  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  English  papers. ' 


"  Photo-micrographs  and  How  to  Make  Them  "  is  the  unpretentious 
title  of  a  very  important  work.  The  author,  Dr.  Sternberg,  is  an  army 
surgeon  now  stationed  at  Black  Point,  and  is  a  microscopist  of  no  little 
distinction,  having  recently  been  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society.  The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  being  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  making  photo- 
micrographs by  the  dry  plate  process.  It  is  the  second  part  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  It  is  modestly  entitled  "  A  Description 
of  the  Plates,"  but  is  in  reality  a  thoroughly  original  and  suggestive 
work  on  biology.  Dr.  Sternberg  is  eminently  an  observer,  and"  limits  - 
himself  to  the  presentation  of  facts.  He  leaves  ample  room  for  infer- 
ence, and  both  evolutionists  and  those  who  hold  to  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  will  hail  this  work  with  satisfaction.  The  plates  are  executed  by 
the  heliotype  process,  and  are  of  great  beauty  and  finish.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  unseen  world  which  is  revealed  in  them,  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  one  bacillus,  a  little  animal  appearing  under  the  microscope 
about  as  large  as  a  pencil  dot,  would  in  reality  contain  sevpn  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  million  living  creatures.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Beach  ;  price,  $3. 


Announcements :  Mr.  William  Rlack's  forthcoming  novel  is  to  be 
entitled,  "Judith  Shakespeare:  Her  Love  Affairs  and  Other  Advent- 
ures." Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey  will  illustrate  the  story,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  at  Stratford-UDon-Avon.  and  which  is  to  appear  serially  in  Harper's 

Magazine.     The  first  installment  will  be  published  in  January. 

Mr.  Lewis  Carroll,  the  author  of  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland." 

is  bringing  out  a  new  book. Mr.  Swinburne's  work  is  an  essay 

upon  the  last  portion  of  "La  Legende  des  Siecles." A  new  re- 
view soon  to  appear  in  Paris  is  La  Rr^ue  du  Monde  Latin.  It  will 
have  five  editions  printed,  in  Italian,  French.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Rutenic.     Its  aim  is  declared  to  be  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  union  of 

the  Latin  countries. Miss  Blanche  W.  Howard's  new  novel  will 

be  published  this  autumn,  by  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  It  is 
considerably  larger  than  her  other  works.  It  is  entitled, "  Guenn  :  AWave 
on  the  Breton  Coast,"  and  will  be  freely  illustrated  by  Edward  E.  Sim- 
mons, a  clever  young  American  artist,  now  living  abroad. The 

first  number  of  Macmillan's  new  magazine  will  contain  a  story  by  Will- 
iam Black.  "The  Supernatural  Experiences  of  Patsy  Cong."  Miss 
Yonge  will  contribute  to  the  magazine  a  novel  entitled,  "  The  Armor- 
er's "Prentices." The  rumor  that  Professor  Hardy,  emboldened  by 

the  success  of  "But  Yet  a  Women,"  is  engaged  in  writing  another 
novel,  is  authoritatively  denied.  Mr.  Hardy  is  busily  pursuing  his 
mathematical  studies  in  Germany,  and  is  doubdess  very  well  content  to 

rest  on  his  laurels  for  the  present Professor  A.  W.  Ward,  of 

Manchester,  England,  has  undertaken  to  prepare  for  publication  a  me- 
moir of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Jevons. 


Among  the  many  benefits  bestowed  upon  Russia  by  Alexander  II., 
prominent  rank  must  be  given  to  bis  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Pub- 
lic Library  at  St  Petersburg.  A  catalogue  of  the  gifts  to  it  made  dur- 
ing his  life  has  just  been  published.  It  forms  a  remarkable  memorial 
of  the  taste  and  culture,  as  well  as  ol  the  public  spirit,  ol  the  dead  Em- 
peror. First  on  the  list  is  the  celebrated  "  Codex  Sinaiticus,"  and 
scarcely  less  valuable  is  the  TischendorfT  collection  of  palimpsests  and 
Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  Of  the  Czar's  other  gifts  the  most 
noteworthy  are  a  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  brought  together  by 
Prince  D.  Dolgourouki,  collections  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  some 
ancient  Slavonic  manuscripts,  a  collection  of  very  ancient  Cufic  copies 
of  the  Koran,  a  collection  of  Georgian  manuscripts,  the  well-known 
Adelung  library  of  manuscripts  and  ancient  printed  books,  a  copy  of 
the  Gospels  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  in 
Syriac  and  Arabic  dating  from  1466,  a  magnificent  example  of  Firdusi's 
"  Shah-Nameh,"  the  original  score  of  Weber's  "  Oberon,"  a  large  col- 
lection of  Samaritan  manuscripts,  Monsieur  Tobler's  line  collection  of 
works  on  Palestine,  Count  Simonich's  collection  of  Oriental  parch- 
ments, and  an  almost  perfect  medical  library  purchased  from  Dr.  Lautb, 
of  Strasburg.  The  late  Czar  also  handed  over  nearly  all  the  literary 
treasures  of  the  Hermitage  to  the  Public  Library,  in  the  extension  of 
which  he  took  a  keen  and  unflagging  interest  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  generosity 
of  Alexander  II.  is  fully  appreciated  by  foreign  scholars  as  well  as  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Russian  capital.  The  number  of  readers  in  1881 
was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousandnine  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
the  number  of  manuscripts  applied  for  was  nearly  fifty  thousand. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    NEW    YORK    STAGE. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Gossip. 


"  Francesca  da  Rimini "  is  the  theatrical  hit  of  the  fall 
season.  Lawrence  Barrett  certainiy  deserves  to  succeed,  as 
he  has  exhibited  a  sincere  desire,  ever  since  he  attained  the 
position  of  a  star,  to  push  forward  the  works  of  American 
playwrights.  His  Lanciotto  will  easily  rank  with  his  Yor- 
ick  and  Richelieu,  and  is  a  creation  of  which  the  tragedian 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  first  night  of  "  Francesca 
da  Rimini  "  took  the  people  by  storm,  and  Wallack's  old 
theatre,  where  the  play  is  running,  has  been  crowded  to  the 
doors  ever  since. 

Barrett's  make-up  as  the  hunchback  is  considered  admi- 
rable. And  the  fact  that  he  succeeds,  even  with  his  extreme 
repulsiveness,  in  winning  the  sympathy  of  the  audience, 
goes  far  to  show  the  ability  of  the  man  as  an  actor. 

Barrett's  fault  is  that  he  becomes  tragic  too  early  in  the 
play.  Lanciotto  is  a  cripple,  and  a  great  soldier,  but  in 
disposition  he  is  mild  and  gentle  as  a  woman,  except  in  war, 
and  is  beloved  by  all  for  his  courtesy.  When  Barrett  comes 
■on  the  stage  in  the  first  act,  he  does  no:  give  one  the  impres- 
sion of  such  a  man  as  this.  The  courtesy  is  there,  but  he 
speaks  in  a  deep,  guttural  tone,  and  in  the  commonplace 
dialogue  of  the  first  scene  is  as  tragic  as  Othello.  The  re- 
maining scenes  lose  much  on  this  account,  because  of  the 
lack  of  contrast,  but  the  actor  has  worked  them  up  with  such 
cunning  and  care  that  he  carries  the  house  with  him  until 
the  end.    He  received  half  a  dozen  recalls  on  Monday  night. 

The  company  is  uncommonly  good,  and  Mr.  Otis  Skinner, 
the  young  man  who  has  supported  Barrett  for  several  sea- 
sons, made  a  palpable  hit.  He  is  a  fine  looking,  manly  fel- 
low, with  no  stage  mannerisms  or  affectations,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  sympathy  with  Miss  Marie  Wainwright,  who 
played  Francesca.  The  love  scene  between  Miss  Wain- 
wright and  Mr.  Skinner,  in  the  fifth  act,  was  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  charming  bits  of  work  that  we  have  seen  on 
the  stage  in  many  years.  After  the  coarse,  voluptuous,  and 
indecent  exhibition  that  Louis  Morrison  and  Marie  Prescott 
made  of  their  love  scene  in  "  Vera,"  the  poetic  and  refined 
methods  of  Miss  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Skinner  are  doubly 
welcome. 

Another  dramatic  event  of  the  week  was  the  opening  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  Rankin's  new  theatre,  on  Third  Ave- 
nue. It  is  built  on  the  foundation  of  Parker's  American  The- 
atre, but  it  differs  very  materially  from  the  old  edifice.  The 
theatre  is  of  Moorish  design,  the  seats  are  comfortable,  the 
auditorium  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  stage  equipment 
is  thorough.  Joseph  Jefferson  opened  the  theatre  with  the 
perennial  "Rip."  It  is  time  to  draw  a  line  on  "Rip  Van 
Winkle."  That  admirable  theatrical  critic,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheel- 
er, wrote  an  article  on  the  opening  of  Mr.  Rankin's  new  the- 
atre which  has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  should  have  its 
effect  upon  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  all  very  well  for  an  actor  to 
play  one  part  perfectly  ;  but  when  he  has  the  ability  to  play 
other  roles,  as  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  Mr.  Jefferson, 
what  excuse  has  he  for  sticking  for  half  a  century  to  one 
character  ? 

Another  theatrical  event  of  the  week  was  the  de"but  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ferguson,  as  Sir  Chauncey  Trip,  the  dude,  in  "  A 
Friendly  Tip."  The  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre  certainly 
has  the  most  fiendishly  uncomfortable  seats  of  any  theatre  in 
Christendom.  They  have  apparently  been  modeled  after 
some  of  the  diabolical  contrivances  of  the  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  produce  more  miser)',  woe,  and  despair  in  the 
human  frame  than  any  other  agency  known  to  modern  theat- 
rical life ;  so  when  I  say  that  an  audience  sat  in  these  chairs 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  performance,  it  will  be 
understood  that  Mr.  Ferguson  was  more  or  less  a  success. 
The  play  itself  is  the  purest  trash  ;  but  the  actor  is  bright, 
vivacious,  and  humorous.  It  is  difficult  to  string  a  dude  out 
through  four  acts  of  a  play.  Mr.  Ferguson  accomplishes  it, 
and  does  not  become  tiresome.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the 
dudes  have  taken  a  violent  liking  to  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Theatre  ever  since  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  playing  there.  It 
seems  to  '.e  considered  complimentary  to  be  portrayed  on 
the  stage.  Tne  fact  that  they  are  held  up  to  ridicule  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  admiration  of  the  dudes  for  the  comedy 
in  the  least. 

The  author  of  the  play,  Mr.  J.  H.  Farrell,  has  made  quite 
as  important  a  hit  as  Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  Farrell  plays  the 
part  of  a  Fourth  Ward  tough.  He  wears  clothes  of  violent 
hues,  travels  on  his  muscle,  and  is  habitually  accompanied 
by  a  bandy-legged  bull-pup.  He  chews  cigars,  and  intro- 
duces an  element  of  New  York  life  into  the  play.  The  type 
Mr.  Farrell  portrays  and  Mr.  Ferguson's  dude  are  both 
familiar  to  New  Yorkers.  Hence,  these  two  characters  are 
successful.     The  play  will  be  taken  out  on  the  road  shortly. 

Lytton  Sothem  has  arrived  in  New  York,  and  will  start 
out  shortly  on  his  theatrical  tour  through  America.  He  is 
an  extremely  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  clear  eye  and 
a  jolly  laugh.  He  is  only  twenty-six  years  of  age  ;  but  he 
has  lived  all  his  life  among  men  of  the  world,  and  the  result 
is  he  has  acquired  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage,  and  a  man- 
ner which  has  made  hosts  of  friends  for  him.  Already  he  is 
a  prime  favorite  here,  and  it  is  to  be  regreted  that  he  starts 
out  so  soon  on  his  tour.  He  will  play  all  over  the  country 
before  he  appears  in  New  York,  which  will  be  some  time 
next  spring.  Mr.  Sothern  is  to  play  all  the  characters  made 
famous  by  his  late  gifted  father,  E.  A.  Sothern.  It  will  be 
an  odd  reminiscence  of  the  past  to  see  this  youngster  play- 
ing "  Lord  Dundreary,"  "  Garrick,"  and  ''  Our  American 
Cousin." 

Everybody  remembers  the  dinner  which  the  English  act- 
ors gave  the  American  actors  last  year  at  the  Hotel  Dam. 
It  was  not  a  particularly  successful  affair,  as  the  hosts  were 
more  or  less  constrained,  and  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  jol- 
lity and  good-fellowship.  No  Englishman  having  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  host  and  good-fellowship  could  be 
found,  so  the  British  contingent  got  Mr.  Wallack  to  preside 
at  the  dinner.  Mr.  Wallack  is  an  American,  but  his  Anglo- 
mania is  so  pronounced  that  he  usually  passes  for  an  Eng- 
lishman. 

Until  now  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  dinner,  except 
a  few  random  shots,  but  the  whole  thing  has  blown  out  at 
last.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Dam,  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel,  is  becoming  belligerent.     Mr.  Dam  is  a  member  of 


the  Old  Guard,  and  a  straight-laced  and  thorough-goin  . 
American  citizen.  He  has  no  more  respect  for  an  English- 
man than  he  has  for  a  Turk.  However,  because  a  good 
many  English  actors  were  his  patrons  Mr.  Dam  has  refused 
to  let  the  facts  about  the  dinner  become  generally  known. 
It  turns  out  now  that  only  one-half  of  the  dinner  has  been 
paid  for,  and  that  was  paid  by  Mr.  Lester  Wallack,  an 
American  citizen.  Mr.  Dam,  it  is  said,  has  decided  to  send 
a  letter  to  the  American  guests  who  were  at  the  dinner,  ask- 
ing them  to  pay  the  bills,  as  the  English  actors  evidently 
have  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

I  fail  to  see  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Impecunious 
Club.  I  have  attended  two  of  their  dinners.  I  went  a  year 
ago,  and  vowed  at  that  time  I  would  never,  never  go  again  ; 
but  I  was  inveigled  into  going  by  a  lot  of  men  I  knew,  and 
I  took  the  boat  at  eleven  o'clock  with  the  rest  of  the  "gang," 
and  we  went  down  to  the  Brighton  Beach  Hotel.  The 
make  up  of  the  Impecunious  Club  is  somewhat  incongruous. 
The  members  range  all  the  way  from  bootblacks,  coal- 
heavers,  gin-mill  keepers,  and  peddlers  to  Assemblymen, 
Slate  Senators,  and  Aldermen.  They  are  all  Irish,  and  the 
whole  idea  of  a  club  dinner  is  to  get  violently  drunk,  and  re- 
turn at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fun  consists  in 
calling  each  other  names,  swearing  like  pirates,  throwing 
bread  or  any  other  missile  which  comes  handy  at  any  one  on 
whom  you  wish  to  impress  the  point  of  a  joke,  making  a  con- 
tinual hubbub,  and  getting  boisterously  drunk.  This  sort  of 
amusement  palls  on  the  average  man  after  a  while,  but  it 
never  seems  to  affect  the  members  of  the  Impecunious  Club. 

New  York,  September  7,  1883.  Flaneur. 


Buried. 
I  was  the  only  mourner  at  the  grave, 

Where,  buried  evermore  from  mortal  sight 
The  fervent  hopes  and  golden  prophecies. 

Which  for  long  years  had  made  my  pathway  bright. 
Were  by  my  hand,  with  bitterness  untold, 
Consigned  to  dust  and  mold. 

I  did  not  shed  a  tear,  though  buried  there 
Was  the  high  aspiration  and  endeavor 

Of  a  long,  hopeful  life,  to  reach  the  heights 
Which  lured  me  ever  on,  receding  ever 

From  my  up-reaching  eyes,  till  one  dark  day 
Beheld  them  melt  away. 

Above  these  records  of  hopes  unfulfilled, 
The  dust  of  ages  undisturbed  may  lie — 

I  do  not  ask  of  those  who  love  me  best, 
Or  those  I  love,  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

The  past  for  me  is  past  ;    its  joy  and  pain 
I  can  not  feel  again. 

Perhaps  some  hand  these  relics  may  exhume 
When  my  sad,  weary  heart  has  gone  to  rest, 

Some  voice  may  speak  the  sweet,  approving  words, 
Which  would  have  made  my  earthly  life  more  blest, 

And  lightened  for  a  while  the  load  of  care 
Which  was  so  hard  to  bear. 

If  this  should  be,  I  know  that  wheresoe'er 

The  realm  where  my  disfranchised  soul  may  dwell. 

Some  slumbering  chord  of  memory  will  wake 
And  thrill,  responsive  to  love's  sacred  spell ; 

But  the  sad  retrospect  of  pain  and  care 
Can  not  o'ertake  me  there. 

One  look — the  last — and  now  a  sad  farewell  ; 

How  sad,  God  and  my  inmost  soul  alone 

Can  understand.     No  earthly  friend  can  share 

My  grief,  to  whom  my  hopes  were  never  known. 
Lite's  earnest  purposes  and  high  endeavor 
Lie  buried  now  forever. 
September,  1883.  Mrs.  Charles  A  Jewett. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  scarcity  of  gentlemen  at  a  neighboring  summer  resort 
was  so  apparent  that  a  Boston  lady  telegraphed  to  her  hus- 
band :  "  George,  bring  down  a  lot  of  beaus  for  the  hop  this 
evening."  Thanks  to  the  telegraph  manipulator,  George  ar- 
rived with  a  "  pot  of  beans." 


No  wise  man  will  set  out  on  a  journey  without  providing 
himself  with  at  least  fifty  cheap  cigars.  Those  which  can 
be  bought  for  two  cents  are  just  as  good  as  those  sold  for  a 
dime,  and  the  gift  of  one  is  rewarded  with  just  the  same 
courtesy.  You  are  in  a  hurry  to  change  trains  and  check 
baggage.  The  checkman  doesn't  care  two  cents  whether 
you  are  left  or  not,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  would  be 
but  for  the  cigar.  Edge  up  to  him,  drop  the  cigar  into  his 
fingers,  ask  him  to  recheck  you  to  Indianapolis,  and  you  are 
fixed  in  six  seconds.  Hours  later,  when  he  comes  to  sit 
down  for  a  smoke,  he  may  remember  your  phiz  and  bless  it, 
but  you  are  far  away.  The  brakeman  on  the  passenger  train 
studies  gruffhess.  You  can't  offer  him  money,  nor  ask  him 
to  take  a  glass  of  beer  ;  but  if  you  want  to  know  exactly  how 
long  you  have  to  wait  at  Hanover  Junction,  and  how  long  it 
takes  you  to  run  from  there  to  Washington,  just  tender  him 
a  two-cent  cigar.  His  granite  countenance  will  instantly  melt, 
and  run  all  over  his  face,  and  he  will  feel  himself  bound  not 
only  to  answer  all  inquiries,  but  to  tell  you  how  to  save  two 
dimes  in  getting  your  dinner  at  the  restaurant.  In  fact,  the 
influence  of  a  two-cent  cigar  is  almost  boundless.  It  will 
stop  any  citizen,  and  make  him  feel  happy  to  answer  a  dozen 
questions.  It  will  direct  you  to  the  best  hotels,  point  out  the 
best  sights,  and  make  street-car  conductors  talk,  give  you  the 
best  seat  in  the  omnibus,  and  accomplish  all  that  gold  and 
silver  can  do.     No  man  should  travel  without  them. 


Marwood,  England's  hangman,  always  received  his  victim 
with  a  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  smilingly  said  :  "  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  seems  to  be  a  cold  day,  but  I 
have  hopes  that  we  shall  have  pleasanter  weather  to-morrow. 
By  the  way,  it  is  understood  that  Favorite  will  win  the 
Derby.  Allow  me  to  place  this  around  your  throat.  You 
appear  to  be  shivering.  This  is  a  pimple  under  the  left  ear. 
I  think  you  should  have  it  attended  to.  It  might  turn  out  to 
be  a  cancer.  You  will  excuse  me  now,  I  am  sure.  I  have  a 
'little  matter  outside  to  attend  to,  and  will  return  to  you  pres- 
ently. In  other  words  I  will  see  you  later."  And  then  the 
trap  was  sprung.        

The  following  law  continued  in  force  on  the  English  statute 
books  until  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  repealed  :  "Whoever 
shall  entice  into  matrimony  any  male  subject  of  the  realm  by 
means  of  rouge,  white  paint,  Spanish  cotton,  steel  corsets, 
crinoline,  high-heeled  shoes,  or  false  hips,  shall  be  prosecuted 
for  witchcraft,  and  such  marriage  declared  null  and  void." 


Magistrate  (who  has  lately  taken  to  himself  a  wig,  severe- 
ly)— "  H'm,  I  think  I  have  seen  you  here  before  on  a  similar 
charge  ? "  Drunk  and  disorderly  female — "  No,  your  'onor ; 
s'elp  me,  never !  The  last  lime  I  was  up  afore  a  bald-'eaded 
old  cove,  not  a  bit  like  ye." 


He  had  turned  and  twisted  in  his  seat  for  nearly  an  hour, 
vainly  tr-.  ing  to  make  an  impression  on  the  young  lady  behind 
him.  At  last  he  asked  :  "Does  this  train  stop  at  Cicero  ? " 
"I  don't  know,  sir,"  she  quickly  replied,  adding  :  "  I  hope 
so,  if  you  think  of  getting  off  there." 


It  was  a  colored  preacher  who  said  to  his  flock  :  "  We  has 
a  collection  to  make  dis  mo'nin',  an'  fo'  de  sake  of  yo'  repu- 
tation, whichever  of  yo'  stole  Mr.  Jones's  turkeys  don't  put 
anythin'  on  de  plate."  One  who  was  there  says  :  "  Every 
blessed  niggah  in  de  church  came  down  wid  de  rocks." 


"What  is  your  entire  name?"  asked  Frederick  the  Great 
of  General  Zaremba,  a  Pole,  who  was  in  his  service.  "  My 
entire  name  is  Ladislaus  Zaremba  de  Zulychgbeski."  "  Why, 
the  de-  il  himself  hasn't  a  name  like  that,"  replied  Fred- 
erick. "  No  wonder  he  hasn't  a  name  like  mine.  He 
don't  be'ong  to  my  family." 


Mary  Anderson  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Shake- 
speare, and  charmed  the  genial  old  ".adies  who  have  charge 
of  the  house  and  the  museum  with  her  beauty  and  winning 
■ways. 


B.  was  talking  the  other  day  with  Dumas  fils.  "  Do  you 
kn"w  that  what  amazes  me  in  the  human  species  is  the  pro- 
fou  -d  contentment  that  each  one  feels  within  himself?" 
"  Above  all,  the  idiots,"  said  Dumas.  "  Exactly.  Thus  I 
never  hear  one  of  them  say  aloud  :  '  I,  who  am  an  idiot.'  " 
"  The  reason  of  that  is,"  replied  the  author  of  the  "  Demi- 
monde," "because  at  that  precise  moment  he  would  be  an 
intelligent  man  ! " 


At  the  sea-shore : 
"  what  do  you  think 
"  An  excellent  man, 
described  the  same 
having  noticed  it." 
B.,  says  :  "  Well,  wh 
very  brave  man,  but 
me  the  same  story. 


"Well,"  says  a  bather  to  an  old  general, 
of  M.  B.  whom  I  introduced  to  you?" 
but  without  memory.  I  have  already 
battle  to  him  twenty  times  without  his 
The  bather  moves  on,  and,  meeting  M. 
at  do  you  think  of  the  general  ?  "  "A 
he  has  no  memory.  He  keeps  telling 
In  short,  he  is  an  old  bore." 


The  daughter  of  a  fisherman  at  a  seashore  town  had  a  tiff 
with  her  lover  because  she  would  not  allow  him  to  name  his 
new  boat  for  her.  "  Why  do  you  sfand  out  ag"in  it  ?  "  asked 
her  father.  "Well,"  queried  the  girl,  "do  you  think  it  such 
a  great  compliment  to  hear  every  few  weeks  that  Matildy 
Slocum's  up  for  repairs,  Matildy  Slocum's  in  the  dock  to  be 
scraped,  or  that  Matildy  Slocum's  lost  any  of  her  fixin's  gen- 
erally? Well  now,  if  you  do,  I  don't;  and  that's  got  to 
settle  it ! " 


Years  ago,  when  David  Crockett  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  had  returned  home  ai.  the  close  of  the  first  session, 
several  of  his  neighbors  gathered  around  him  one  day  and 
asked  questions  about  Washington.  "What  time  do  they 
dine  in  the  city?"  asked  one.  "Common  people,  such  as 
we  have  here,  dine  at  one  ;  the  big  ones  dine  at  three  ;  we 
representatives  at  four  ;  the  aristocracy  and  senators  eat  at 
five."  "Well,  when  does  the  President  fodder?"  "Old 
Hickory  ? "  exclaimed  the  colonel ;  "  well,  he  don't  dine  till 
next  day." 

A  story  is  told  of  Tom  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  that  he 
once  spoke  of  a  ruling  on  a  certain  trial  as  without  parallel 
"  since  Pontius  Pilate  presided  on  the  trial  of  Christ."  This 
struck  the  judge  as  rather  disrespectful,  and  he  imposed  a 
fine  upon  the  lawyer,  who  protested  against  it  most  earnestly. 
"  I  confess,  your  honor,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  "that  what  I 
said  was  a  little  hard  on  Pontius  Pilate,  but  this  is  the  first 
occasion  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  jurisprudence  that  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  Pontius  Pilate  has  been  declared 
contempt  of  court." 

As  an  illustration  of  Thaddeus  Stevens's  delicacy  of  feeling, 
the  following  story  is  related  :  Early  one  morning  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1835,  while  walking  to  the  capitol  with 
Doctor  Worthington,  ot  Chester,  Pa.,  he  overtook  a  poor 
woman  apparently  in  great  distress.  Mr.  Stevens  stopped 
and  asked  her  what  was  her  trouble.  She  replied  she  was 
on  her  way  to  market  and  had  lost  a  two-dollar  bill — all  the 
money  she  had.  Putting  his  fingers  into  his  pocket  and 
turning  to  his  companion,  he  remarked :  "  Doctor,  this  is 
fortunate ;  that  two-dollar  bill  which  I  picked  up  down  by 
the  entrance  belongs  to  this  woman."  Thus  he  presented 
the  money  to  her  without  her  knowing  that  he  had  made  a 
gift-  

A  fleshy,  pleasant-faced  woman,  carrying  a  large  baby  in 
her  arms,  followed  four  little  boys  into  a  Bleeker  Street  car, 
in  New  York.  The  largest  of  the  boys  climbed  to  the  seat 
by  the  side  of  his  mother,  while  the  other  three  ranged 
themselves  on  their  knees  on  the  seat  opposite  and  looked 
out  of  the  windows.  The  mother  passed  up  a  nickel  to  the 
box.  The  driver  looked  at  it,  and  then  put  his  head  in  ;he 
door  and  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  oldest  boy  :  "  Another 
nickel,  av  ye  plaze,  mum."  The  woman  smiled,  and  nodded 
her  head  toward  a  card  on  the  side  of  the  car  that  announced 
that  children  over  four  years  must  pay  full  fare,  but  others 
could  ride  free  with  their  parents  or  guardians.  "  Phat  I  Do 
yez  mane  to  say  that  ye've  had  foive  of  'em,  and  the  oldest 
is  only  four  years  ould?"  said  the  driver.  The  woman's 
smile  grew  broader,  and  the  passengers  laughed  aloud, 
when  she  said,  pointing  to  the  boys  opposite,  "  'rip- 

lets." 
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As  the  time  approaches  for  the  holding  of  the  national 
parly  conventicr.s  to  nominate  Presidential  candidates,  the 
active  politicians  of  the  country  will  take  the  preliminary 
steps  to  secure  delegates  favoring  their  friends.  In  all  those 
States  which  have  leading  and  prominent  citizens,  whose 
names  may  be  appropriately  suggested  in  connection  with 
the  Presidential  office,  exertions  will  be  made  in  their  behalf. 
In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania,  we  already  observe  the  movement  going  on 
in  favor  of  "  favorite  sons."  The  State  should  feel  justly 
proud  that  can  hold  up  the  honored  name  of  one  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  challenge  the  patriotism  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  to  show  cause  why  he  is  not  fit,  and  worthy,  and  com- 
petent to  be  entrusted  with  the  performance  of  the  duties 
and  the  responsibility  of  so  high  a  trust  as  the  first  Executive 
of  the  American  Republic.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  an 
unworthy  name  gets  too  prominent  in  this  connection.  The 
schemes  and  subtle  practices  of  intriguing  and  artful  poli- 
ticians commanding  the  machinery  at  Washington,  or  per- 
haps having  control  of  some  of  the  avenues  through  which 
information  reaches  the  press,  are  enabled  to  give  the  boom 
to  its  machine  candidate,  and  to  give  a  seeming  prominence 
to  some  most  unpromising  material.  Such  efforts  have  not, 
so  far  in  the  history  of  our  country,  proved  successful.  Our 
Presidential  candidates  have,  as  a  rule,  been  men  of  high 
order  of  intelligence,  and,  as  an  unvarying  rule,  men  of  un- 
questioned patriotism.  We  recall  no  recent  convention  in 
which  the  m  .chine  has  not  been  a  most  potent  factor,  and 
when  the  senators  at  Washington,  the  officials  in  Cabinet 
and  lower  place,  the  Treasury  and  Postoffice  departments, 
cooperating  with  party  cliques  and  rings  throughout  the 
country,  have  not  attempted  to  forestall  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  last  conspiracy  of  the  senatorial  triumvirate  to 
impose  upon  the  country  an  unworthy  candidate  for  the  third 
term  was  the  most  conspicuous  piece  of  machine  work  and 
party  treason  which  has  ever  been  attempted.  It  failed,  as 
have  all  such  efforts  in  the  past.  These  party  intrigues  have 
defeated,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to  defeat,  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  Presidential  office  of  the  ab'est  and  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  of  the  nation.     Our  history  has  written 

he  discomfiture  of  our  greatest  and  best  men  in  their  Presi- 
dential aspirations.  The  Washington  machine  is  more 
famous  for  what  it  prevents  than  for  what  it  can  accomplish, 
can,  and  does,  destroy  and  tear  down.     It  never  constructs 

r  successfully  builds.    Whenever  the  machine  shall  achieve 

—  -jh  in  a  national  party  convention  by  nominating  its 

'rw  party  will  experience   such  an  overwhelming 

•  i»  defeat  as  will  convince  the  party  politician  of 


the  intelligence,  the  integrity,  and  the  force  of  the  great 
national  independent  phalanx  which  occupies  and  overlooks 
the  battle-ground,  ready  to  strike  with  either  parly  for  the 
right.  

In  every  State  where  there  is  a  candidate  who  r 
pretensions  for  national  recognition,  there  is — a-  cl  coars  — 
a  band  of  jealous,  mean-minded,  and  selfish  place-seekers, 
who  stand  ready  to  defeat  him.  As  it  has  become  an  in- 
dispensable party  rule  that  the  Presidential  aspirarr. 
have  the  support  of  a  united  delegation  from  his  own  Stale, 
these  men  are  ofttimes  capable  of  destroying  the  chances  of 
most  promising  candidates.  Th:s  was  illustrated  at  the  last 
nalior. .'  Democratic  convention  by  the  attitude  of  the  Cali- 
fornia dele  ttion  toward  Stephen  J.  Field.  He  wasa  candi- 
date for  the  Presidential  norphu.':">n.  If  he  had  controlled 
the  united  delegation  of  his  State  he  would  have  been  a 
prominent  candidate,  and,  it  is  now  believed,  would  have 
been  the  successful  one.  If  he  had  been  nominated,  it  is 
quite  within  tiie  probabilities  that  he  would  have  been  elected, 
and  California  would  to  day  enjoy  the  distinction  of  claiming 
the  President  r.s  one  of  her  citizens.  A  small  clique  of  ob- 
scure rmd  unwerthy  politicians,  inspired  by  jealousy  and 
prejudice,  growing  out  of  local  questions,  conspired  success- 
fully against  Judge  Field,  and  he  appeared  at  Cincinnati  with 
a  divided  support.  Judge  Field  had  the  right  to  a  united 
Cafifo:  .ia  delegation  He  had  earned  it  by  a  just  fidelity  to 
party,  and  by  the  better  claim  of  labor  in  a  higher  and  broad- 
er field  of  national  service.  He  had  the  right  to  the  vote  of 
every  citizen  who  recognizes  long,  intelligent,  and  faithful 
work  in  molding  laws  and  interpreting  them.  He  had  given 
shape  to  our  land  system,  and  aided,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment and  judicial  decision,  to  bring  harmony  from  the  chaos 
of  Spanish  tenure.  He  had  aided  to  give  us  a  code  of  laws 
for  regulating  our  water  system  in  harmony  with  our  pecul- 
iar climatic  conditions  and  our  peculiar  industrial  occupa- 
tions. He  had  aided  to  bring  an  area  of  conquered  Mexican 
territory  out  from  under  a  system  of  strange  laws,  adminis- 
tered by  a  strange  people,  into  harmony  with  American  in- 
stitutions. He  had,  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  California, 
and  of  the  United  States,  achieved  so  distinguished  a  repu- 
tation that  his  opinions  stand  admittedly  foremost  among  the 
ablest  decisions  rendered  in  the  English  tongue.  His  politi- 
cal decisions,  evincing  boldness  at  the  time  of  their  delivery, 
and  challenging  the  censure  of  the  unreasonable,  have  stood 
the  test  of  years,  and  are  accepted  now  by  a  united  people 
as  wise  and  patriotic,  and  as  founded  upon  just  and  enduring 
principles.  Loyal  at  a  time  when  loyalty  was  demanded,  a 
Democrat  all  his  life,  but  a  good  enough  Republican  to  ob- 
tain and  accept  his  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Bench  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  had  passed  a  long  life  upon  the  bench 
without  stain  or  reproach.  In  the  prime  of  years,  in  the 
strength  of  an  intellect  not  strained  by  any  excess,  pure  in 
his  domestic  life,  honorable  in  all  his  private  and  social  rela- 
tions, he  had  the  right  to  have  the  support  of  California  Dem- 
ocrats when  a  candidate  before  a  Democratic  convention  for 
the  highest  national  office.  State  pride  was  violated,  when 
as  the  result  of  intrigue,  certain  small  politicians  succeeded  in 
thrusting  themselves  into  the  position  of  delegates  to  a 
national  convention,  and  carrying  with  them  the  motives 
which  give  direction  to  that  class  of  mercenaries  who  live 
upon  the  earnings  of  political  labor,  and  whose  education 
has  taught  them  to  demand  for  their  compensation  prices 
corresponding  to  the  nastiness  of  their  work.  The  man  who 
holds  a  high  judicial  position ;  who  must  decide  political 
controversies,  great  and  small  ;  who  must  determine  ques- 
tions involving  the  personal  liberty  of  a  hated  race,  against 
which  popular  prejudice  is  arrayed  ;  who  must  decide  ques- 
tions involving  the  highest  considerations  of  national  policy  ; 
who  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  legal  principles  for  the  pro- 
jection of  the  rights  and  properties  of  great  corporations  at 
var  with  the  community  ;  and  who,  from  the  character  of 
his  high  office,  is  precluded  from  personal  explanation  or 
oopular  defense — is  often  p'aced  in  an  embarrassing  relation 
toward  an  irresponsible  press,  and  toward  a  public  influenced 
by  prejudice.  This  is  sometimes  regarded  as  evidence  of 
unpopularity.  Unpopular  such  a  man  may  be  ;  but  it  is  the 
kind  of  misconception  which  is  dissipated  in  the  light  of  a 
Presidential  campaign.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  may  be  exposed  to  the  searching  investi- 
gation of  a  Presidential  campaign  :  the  one  is  the  utter  no- 
body, and  the  other  the  truly  great.  If  Judge  Field  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Democracy  in  place  of  General  Hancock, 
the  party  would  not  have  been  laughed  at  for  the  utterances 
of  its  candidate  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  nor  would  it  have 
been  necessary  to  muzzle  his  tongue  and  pen  lest  he  should 
imperil  the  success  of  the  campaign  through  ignorance  of 
civil  affairs.  The  South  would  not  have  been  driven  to  the 
hypocritical  pretense  of  admiring  a  candidate  whose  sole 
c'aim  to  admiration  was  the  possession  of  military  qualities 
and  a  military  history  which  aided  to  defeat  its  criminal  en- 
deavor to  divide  and  destroy  the  national  Union.  Upon  his 
garments  there  was  no  stain  of  corruption,  and  there  would 
I  have  been  nothing  to  defend,  save  a  judicial  career  which  is 
atamped  as  complete  and  honorable.  An  opportunity  pre- 
1  sents  itself  to  the  Democracy  of  California  in  1884  to  correct 
j  the  mistake  of  1880.   Whether  it  will  do  so  or  not,  or  whethe 


it  desires  to  do  so,  is  not  for  a  Republican  to  know.  We 
look  at  this  question  and  at  Judge  Field's  Presidential  candi- 
dacy from  the  standpoint  of  State  pride,  emphasized  by  our 
appreciation  of  his  high  intelligence,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
service  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  California  and 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 


During  the  !*>?*  lew  months  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  has 
broken  rut  in  R  :  :a  with  renewed  violence,  and  is  no  longer 
confined  '.o  the  pea  int  class,  but  permeates  all  the  higher 
grades  and  business  cire'es  of  society.  An  an  publisher  in 
London  communicTtrs  to  ike  London  Times  the  fact  that 
its  commercial  trave'er,  "a  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  faith," 
had  been  summarily  expelled  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  that  city.  Count  Ignatief,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  and  one  of  the  imperial  counselors  of 
state,  was  recognized  as  entertaining  violent  prejudice 
against  the  Jews.  Count  Dimitri  Tolotoi  succeeded  him  in 
office,  pledged  to  reverse  the  anti-Semitic  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor. This  new  premier  has  been  compelled  to  issue  a 
decree  ruling  that  all  Jewish  manufacturers,  mill  owners, 
and  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments,  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  employing  Christian  hands  in  their 
factories.  The  effect  of  this  edict  is  quite  as  severe  upon 
the  Jews  as  if  they  had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on  their  industries  at  all.  The  Jew  enriches  himself  in 
Russia  by  the  use  of  cheap  native  labor.  He  then  resorts 
to  a  trade  system  and  a  drink  system  that  regains  all  the 
wage  moneys  paid  out,  except  enough  to  cover  the  bare  ex- 
penses of  a  poorand  uncomfortable  existence.  A  temper- 
ance congress  at  Moscow  has  proposed  to  place  certain 
limitations  upon  the  liquor  traffic,  as  nearly  all  the  vodka 
shops  of  the  empire  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The 
liquor  traffic  and  the  pawn-shop  are  being  used  to  grind  the 
industrial  Russian  population  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of 
destitution.  The  country  is  being  destroyed  by  a  system  of 
usury  that  desolates  and  destroys  the  rural  districts,  not  less 
villainous  and  devilish  in  its  results  because  practiced  under 
sanction  of  law.  It  is  also  true — and  this  fact  was  exposed 
by  correspondents  to  that  portion  of  the  European  press 
which  has  the  independence  to  discuss  the  Jewish  question — 
that  nearly  all  the  disreputable  trades  and  vile  pursuits 
that  thrive  on  prostitution,  debauchery,  intoxication,  and 
crime  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  These  crimes  are  delib- 
erately cultivated  by  the  Jews,  that  their  victims  may  become 
and  remain  helpless  in  their  hands,  that  they  may  despoil 
them  of  their  properiy  and  enslave  them  for  their  labor — a 
kind  of  enormity  not  less  abominable  because  it  is  commit- 
ted under  color  of  law  and  within  the  formulas  of  justice. 
It  is  well  that  Jews  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  this, 
should  be  advised  of  the  causes  that  lead  to  Jewish  unpopu- 
larity. It  is  well  that  everybody  should  know  that  religious 
feeling  and  religious  intolerance  cut  no  figure  in  the  business. 
This  is  the  lying  invention  of  that  part  of  the  European  and 
American  press  that  is  under  the  control  of  Jews.  The  cause 
of  Jewish  unpopularity  always  begins  against  the  greedy, 
vulgar,  money-grasping,  unconscionable  Jews  of  the  Shylock 
type ;  the  man  who  cheats,  defrauds,  overreaches,  some- 
times within  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  always  near  enough  to 
it  to  claim  its  protection  ;  the  dressy,  pretentious,  insolent 
Jew,  who  obtrusively  thrusts  himself  where  he  is  not 
wanted,  and  offensively  behaves  himself  while  there ;  the 
avaricious,  grasping,  vulgar  Jew,  who  thinks  the  pursuit  of 
money  justifies  every  crime,  and  the  possession  of  it  con- 
dones every  offense  in  getting  it.  The  Argonaut  writes  of 
these  things  in  charity  for,  and  sympathy  with,  the  better 
class  of  superior  Jews,  who  are  admonished  that  the  same 
causes  produce  the  same  effects.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
in  Russia  as  America,  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  San  Francisco. 
The  result  of  anti-Semitic  violence  is  hardest  and  longest 
felt  by  that  class  of  Jews  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy 
and  is  just  as  likely  to  come  to  this  country  as  it  has  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe. 


Another  good  man  gone  wrong  !  With  temperance  opin- 
ions so  deeply  rooted  as  ours,  it  is  painful  to  observe  the 
backsliding  of  one  whom  we  have  regarded  as  a  key-brick 
in  the  arch  of  the  prohibition  cause.  If  the  Chico  Record 
is  to  be  relied  upon,  our  friend  John  Bidwell,  of  Butte,  has 
fallen  from  grace.  We  recall  the  time  when  he  dug  up  the 
vines  of  his  rancho  that  their  product  might  not  go  to  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  We  were  his  lieutenant  through  the 
contest  of  a  State  convention  in  which  he  was  candidate 
for  Governor.  It  was  made  upon  pears  and  cherries. 
"  And  now,"  says  the  Record,  "  cider-making  is  one  of  the 
industries  of  the  Rancho  Chico.  In  its  composition  are  used 
apples,  watermelons,  grapes,  and  pears,  making  a  concoction 
fit  for  a  king."  We  wedd  have  compromised  upon  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  watermelons  and  pears,  and  would  have 
trusted  them  to  produce  a  drink  which  would  have  proved 
harmless  to  old  King  Cole,  or  any  other  of  the  jolly  old  dogs 
whom  the  poets  love  to  liken,  when  drunk,  to  kings  or  gods. 
But  when  our  friend  allows  the  seductive  nectar  of  the  grape 
and  the  rich  vintage  of  the  sour-apple  tree  to  mingle  their 
intoxicating  juices  with  the  harmless  sap  of  the 'pear  and 
melon,  we  tremble  at  the  dreadful  possibilities.     What  will 
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it  be  ? — cider  ? — good,  old,  hard  cider  ? — which,  with  hot  iroD, 
poker  and  red-hot  peppers,  made  the  noses  of  our  ancestors 
rubicund,  and  enabled  them  to  defy  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
climate  ;  or  wine  ? — which  we  are  informed  by  Bible  teach- 
ing is  good  for  the  sfomach's  sake,  except  when  it  is  red,  for 
we  are  admonished  to  "  look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,"  and  this,  we  take  it,  is  simply  a  recommendation  to 
drink  white  wine.  When  there  was  no  wine  at  the  marriage 
feast  in  Galilee,  our  Saviour  wrought  a  miracle  to  provide  it ; 
hence,  we  doubt  not,  that  a  marriage  without  wine  is  a  sin. 
We  are  curious  to  know  what  this  "  concoction  "  of  cider, 
wine,  pear-juice,  and  melon- water  will  produce.  Will  it  fer- 
ment ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  Will  it  make  drunk  come — this 
compound  without  a  name  ?  Our  friend,  the  honorable  John 
Bidwell,  of  Butte,  is  taking  upon  himself  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility in  the  introduction  of  this  seductive  mixture 
unless  he  has  drunk  enough  of  it,  and  long  enough,  to  be  able 
to  assure  the  world  that  it  is  harmless  and  non-intoxicating. 
Perhaps,  and  who  knows  but  that  the  temperance  sage  of 
Chico  has  finally  hit  upon  the  drink,  the  temperance  drink, 
which  possesses  all  the  charms  and  virtues  of  wine,  all  the 
solid  value  of  good,  old,  hard  cider,  all  the  innocence  of  a 
Bartlett  pear,  and  all  the  cool  luxury  of  an  iced  watermelon 
on  a  summer  day  !  If  he  has,  we  hail  him  as  a  benefactor, 
and  upon  him  and  his  farm  at  Chico  invoke  the  blessings  of 
a  race  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  intoxicating  drink. 


The  law  governing  the  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  establishing 
its  commission,  in  event  of  a  vacancy  authorizes  the  other 
commissioners  to  appoint.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority, 
the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  having  resigned,  the  commission- 
ers have  appointed  General  Irwin  McDowell  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. It  is  believed  that  this  will  give  universal  satisfaction 
to  all  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  Golden  Gate  Park, 
as  it  secures  as  commissioner  one  whose  tastes,  education, 
leisure,  and  large  experience  eminently  qualify  him  for  the 
duties  of  the  position.  The  appointment  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell ought  to  secure  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a 
generous  appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  park.  The 
board  has  not  treated  the  park  generously — not  even  de- 
cently. It  has  made  no  effort  and  shown  no  disposition  to 
aid  the  work  in  any  way  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
it  has  never  been  visited,  except  upon  a  holiday,  by 
any  Supervisor.  Whether  this  want  of  action  by  the  Su- 
pervisors comes  from  the  high  and  honorable  motive  of 
economy,  or  from  some  more  selfish  or  less  disinterested  mo- 
tive, the  writer  has  no  means  of  knowing.  He  only  knows 
that  for  now  nearly  two  years  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
found  no  dollar  to  aid  this  Park,  and  when  the  pinch  came, 
that  work  would  have  been  arrested,  and  the  roads  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  whole  place  converted  to  an  unsightly 
abomination,  there  was,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  no  effort 
made  by  any  committee  or  member  of  the  Board,  save  one, 
to  rescue  it  from  destruction.  One  member  gave  the  Com- 
mission a  subscription  of  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  not  an 
agreeable  task  to  solicit  private  subscriptions  to  maintain  a 
public  work.  The  Commissioners  performed  this  duty,  saved 
the  Park  from  going  to  the  devil,  and  now  have  a  sum  of 
money  just  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  it.  There  are  roads  to 
build,  a  sewerage  system  to  establish,  water  works  system  to 
construct,  and,  what  is  more  immediately  pressing,  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  young  pine  and  cypress  forest  is  going  to  ruin 
for  lack  of  pruning.  No  commissioner  will  ever  again  comb 
this  town  for  donations,  nor  ought  the  thing  to  be  done.  It 
is  a  shame  and  reproach  to  good  government  that  it  ever 
became  a  necessity  for  a  city  of  three  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, out  of  debt  and  prosperous,  to  allow  its  only  drive 
and  pleasure-ground  to  go  begging.  The  fact  that  General 
McDowell  has  now  come  into  the  commission  ought  to  secure 
for  Golden  Gate  Park  more  generous  treatment. 


The  French  have  established  the  young  king  of  Anam  as 
their  tributary.  Meanwhile  China  still  continues  to  firmly 
assert  her  suzerainty  over  Anam,  and  signifies  a  determina- 
tion to  concede  nothing  to  France.  Germany  has  refused 
to  act  as  arbitrator,  but  there  is  a.  formidable  German  squad- 
ron in  Chinese  waters,  and  a  large  number  of  Chinese  drill- 
masters  are  members  of  the  German  army  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence. There  is  no  doubt  that  Russia  approves  the  measures 
France  has  taken,  and  would  like  herself  to  improve  the 
opportunity  of  a  war  by  seizing  the  northwestern  Chinese 
territory,  which  she  missed  taking  two  years  ago. 


It  is  reported  that  all  the  American  archbishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  summoned  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose,  it 
is  said,  of  considering  what  may  be  done  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  our  common  schools  is  to  be  especially  reviewed. 
The  matter  of  education  is  regarded  by  the  Roman  institu- 
tion as  a  matter  of  especial  concern.  The  American  non- 
sectarian  system  of  free  instruction  is  regarded  as  inimical 
to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  experience  demonstrates,  and  is 
demonstrating,  that  it  is  an  antagonism  which  is  making 
serious  inroads  upon  a  faith  which  depends  for  its  mainte- 
nance upon  ignorance  and  an  enslaved  conscience.     For  the 


first  time  in  its  history,  this  thoroughly  organized  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  has  met  an  antagonism  that  is  silently  and  irre- 
sistibly undetmining  its  foundations  and  threatening  if  with 
destruction.  The  unorganized  opposition  of  priest  and  lay- 
man, the  secret  plotting  of  Jesuits,  and  the  intrigue  of  politi- 
cians have  so  far  been  powerless  to  arrest  the  splendid 
triumphal  progress  of  an  educational  system  that  is  emanci- 
pating the  conscience  of  a  nation  now  numbering  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  people — which  in  its  natural  and  inevitable 
growth  is  destined  to  dominate  the  English-speaking  race — 
which  race  is  destined  to  dominate  and  control  the  civilized 
world.  How  to  check  this  growing  power,  and  resist  its  in- 
fluence before  it  become  irresistible,  is  the  serious  question 
that  now  confronts  the  church.  The  Roman  hierarchy  is 
face  to  face  with  the  first  great,  fearless,  uncompromising 
enemy  it  has  ever  met.  It  has  been  drawn  out  from  behind 
all  its  defenses  of  tradition  and  superstition,  to  fight  in  the 
open  field.  It  can  no  longer  practice  its  strategies,  nor  longer 
successfully  violate  all  the  laws  of  honorable  polemic  war. 
It  must  marshal  its  forces  in  America,  in  the  open,  without 
favor  from  any  source  ;  it  must  fight  under  the  blazing  sun- 
light of  this  nineteenth  century  intelligence.  There  has  not 
been,  in  all  the  world's  history,  a  field  so  fair  and  a  time  so 
propitious  for  this  church  to  demonstrate  that  its  arrogant 
pretensions  are  divine,  and  its  insolent  prerogatives  are  not 
vile,  audacious,  and  lying  pretenses  to  impose  upon  the  ig- 
norant and  superstitious.  The  opportunity  is  presented  for 
this  thing  of  Rome  to  prove  that  it  is  willing  to  permit  its 
followers  and  worshipers  to  become  intelligent,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  church  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and 
superstition  for  its  own  selfish  and  malevolent  purposes, 
for  its  own  aggrandizement  and  worldly  ambition.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  presence  among  us  of  Monseigneur  Capel, 
from  the  convocation  at  Rome  of  American  archbishops,  and 
from  other  movements  among  priests,  and  monks,  and  nuns, 
that  there  is  to  be  an  advance  along  the  whole  line.  We 
print,  following  this  introduction,  a  communication  from 
Lower  Canada.  It  is  a  glimpse  of  what  the  United  States 
of  America  would  become  under  the  control  of  Rome.  It  is 
a  picture  of  what  all  the  balance  of  the  world  is  when  Rome 
holds  political  supremacy. 


Toronto,  Canada,  September  i. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  what  the  scien- 
tists term  "arrested  development,"  in  relation  to  national  life 
and  intellectual  progress,  is  presented  by  the  French  Cana- 
dian people.  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the  Province 
of  Quebec  (formerly  known  as  Lower  Canada)  exhibited  the 
anomaly  of  a  survival  of  the  habits,  traditions,  laws,  and 
sentiments  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  corner  of  the  New 
World,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nineteenth  century  prog- 
ress. Increasing  contact  with  their  American  neighbors 
and  Canadian  fellow-subjects  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  renders 
it  necessary  to  modify  this  statement  so  far  as  their  material 
progress  and  adoption  of  modern  inventions  are  concerned. 
As  regards  spiritual  and  intellectual  matters,  however,  the 
observation  still  holds  good.  In  the  domains  of  religion,  of 
morals,  of  politics,  and  of  literature,  the  French  Canadian 
is  still  three  centuries  behind  the  age.  He  is  priest-ridden 
to  a  degree  hardly  conceivable  by  Americans,  and  which 
would  excite  the  wonder  and  contempt,  not  merely  of  his 
cousins  in  old  France,  but  of  the  less  enlightened  Spaniard 
or  Italian.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  where  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  so  absolute,  so  unquestioned,  so 
audaciously  exercised,  as  in  the  ancient  offshoot  of  ante- 
revolutionary  France.  A  few  details  as  to  the  effect  upon 
Canadian  politics  and  social  life  of  the  presence  of  this  mass 
of  inert  ignorance  endowed  with  full  political  rights,  and  en- 
tirely subservient  to  priestly  influence,  may  convey  a  needed 
warning  to  other  communities  where  Rome  is  trying  to  gain 
a  political  ascendency. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  England 
which  followed  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759-60,  and  for- 
mally handed  over  the  territory  with  its  scattered  military 
and  trading  settlements  to  the  victors,  the  French  Cana- 
dians were  guaranteed  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  "  their 
laws,  their  language,  and  their  religion."  The  state  church, 
with  all  its  mediseval  privileges  and  attributes,  was  to  be 
unfettered  in  the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives,  including  the 
right  to  levy  tithes  and  the  exemption  of  its  landed  property 
from  taxation.  The  victors  were  more  generous  to  the  con- 
quered race  than  just  to  their  own  descendants,  as  the  sequel 
has  abundantly  proved.  The  population  of  Lower  Canada 
was  at  that  time  a  mere  handful — sixty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ten  souls,  all  told,  according  to  an  enumer- 
ation taken  in  1765 — and  no  doubt  the  conquerors  fancied 
that  they  would  very  shortly  be  swamped  in  the  flood-tide  of 
Anglo-Saxon  migration  and  immigration,  and  merge  their 
distinctive  traits  in  those  of  the  American  colonists.  Who 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  sparsely  settled  seventy  thou- 
sand of  1765  would,  by  purely  natural  increase,  have  swollen 
to  one  million  seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  in  iSSi  ?  Nay  more,  the  latter  figure  only  comprised 
the  Canadians  of  French  origin  resident  in  Quebec,  but  for 
many  years  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  has  been  flow- 
ing from  French  Canada  into  the  factory  towns  of  the  New 


England  States,  the  lumber  shanties  of  Maine  and  Michigan, 
up  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  into  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  where  the  farms,  deserted  by  the 
English-speaking  race  for  the  richer  lands  of  the  West,  are 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  short,  the  French 
Canadian  population  is  enlarging  its  race  frontiers  on  every 
side,  and  the  number  of  those  of  French  Canadian  origin 
outside  the  limits  of  Quebec  is  estimated  at  a  full  million. 
Without  accessions  from  the  parent  stock,  the  French  race  in 
Canada  has  multiplied  thirty-fold  in  less  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years — a  rate  of  increase  probably  unparalleled  ir  his- 
tory. This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
population  in  France  is  almost  stationary,  so  much  so  that 
the  government  has  recently  offered  bonuses  for  large 
families. 

Even  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  numbers  of  the  race 
is  mainly  traceable  to  the  religious  influence  which  touches 
the  life  of  the  habitant  at  so  many  points.  Early  marriages 
are  systematically  encouraged  by  the  priests.  The  young 
men  are  often  fathers  at  twenty  ;  the  girls  mothers  at  sixteen. 
Families  numbering  twenty,  or  even  more,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon,  while  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen  are  ordinary  num- 
bers. As  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  the  hierarchy  see  in  this 
rapid  multiplication  of  their  devoted  followers  the  means  of 
maintaining  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Church  in  the  face 
of  Saxon  and  Protestant  immigration.  More  births  mean 
more  fees,  more  Peter's  pence,  more  masses,  more  contribu- 
tions, larger  congregations,  more  new  churches  in  partibus 
infidelium,  as  the  swarms  crowded  out  of  the  old  homesteads 
establish  themselves  abroad,  and  more  votes.  However  bar- 
ren the  worked-out  farm,  however  squalid  the  tenement-den 
in  the  factory  town,  the  French  Canadian  can  always  find 
the  means  out  of  his  penury  to  pay  his  church  dues.  A  large 
class  of  the  community  indeed  has  no  option  in  the  matter. 
The  tithe  system  is  in  full  vogue  throughout  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  under  its  operation  one  twenty-sixth  of  all  the 
grain  produced  is  legally  the  property  of  Holy  Mother 
Church.  From  this  imposition  there  is  no  escape,  excepting 
by  a  formal  abjuration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 
would  not  merely  subject  the  recusant  to  all  the  spiritual 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  world  to  come,  but  to  a  system  of 
boycotting  by  his  Catholic  neighbors  as  rigid  and  unrelent- 
ing as  was  ever  put  in  force  by  Connemara  or  Tipperary 
Land- Leaguers  against  any  of  their  number  who  so  far  for- 
got their  duties  to  society  as  to  be  guilty  of  paying  rent. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  French  Canadians  are  Catholics  of 
the  strictest  order.  The  exceptions  are  so  few  as  to  exercise 
no  appreciable  influence  on  social  or  political  conditions. 
As  with  the  Irish,  their  Catholicism  is  something  more  than 
a  matter  of  creed — it  enters  into  every  fibre  of  their  system, 
it  affects  and  colors  all  their  relations  with  society.  The 
apostate  is  not  looked  upon  merely  as  a  man  who  has 
changed  his  opinion — he  is  a  traitor  to  his  kinsfolk,  to  his 
race,  to  his  country.  The  bonds  of  religion  are  strengthened 
by  those  of  origin  and  language,  and  the  strength  of  the 
triple  tie  is  not  to  be  broken  by  the  proselyting  eftorts  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  whose  expenditures  of  labor  and 
money  in  this  direction  have  been  comparatively  barren. 
The  total  population  of  Quebec  Province  is  1,359.027.  Of 
this  1,117,71s  is  Catholic,  the  French  being  reinforced  on 
matters  of  religion  by  the  Irish  element  of  the  cities.  The 
Protestant  minority  is  completely  under  the  heel  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical power. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  notes  of  travel  abroad,  says  that  in 
Italy  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  shade  cast  by  the  hats  of  the 
clergy  prevented  the  corn  from  ripening.  In  Quebec  the 
shadow  of  the  cross  broods  over  everything.  Industry  lan- 
guishes, ignorance  and  superstition  flourish,  the  country  is 
poor,  while  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  corporations  are 
rolling  in  wealth.  There  is  no  feature  of  life  in  Quebec 
which  impresses  the  traveler  more  than  the  number  of 
priests  and  nuns  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand.  In  the 
streets,  on  the  steamers  which  ply  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  railway  trains,  on  country  roads,  in  the  richest  cities  and 
the  smallest  villages — everywhere  are  priests,  well  conditioned 
of  body,  rubicund  of  feature,  and  at  every  spare  minute 
ostentatiously  engrossed  in  their  devotions.  They  will 
walk  up  and  down  on  the  boat  or  in  the  railway  station  mut- 
tering Latin  prayers  or  turning  over  the  pages  of  their  brevi- 
aries, but  ever  and  anon  regarding  their  fellow  passengers 
with  quick,  furtive  glances  that  allow  nothing  to  escape 
them,  while  the  simple  habitants  regard  them  with  looks  ex- 
pressive of  unutterable  veneration.  For  them  are  reserved 
the  best  state-rooms  on  the  crowded  steamers,  the  best  places 
and  promptest  service  at  the  hotels  ;  and  woe  to  the  irrever- 
ent layman  who  should  presume  on  any  supposed  priority 
of  claim  to  dispute  their  title  ! 

When  Wackford  Squeers  introduced  Wackford  Junior  to 
some  of  his  London  patrons  as  a  specimen  of  the  physical 
benefits  conferred  by  the  fare  and  atmosphere  of  Dotheboy's 
Ha'.l,  he  remarked  that  he  had  "the  fatness  of  twenty  boys." 
"Yes,"  said  Newman  Noggs,  "he's  got  it  all.  God  help  the 
others  1  " 

The  priesthood  of  Quebec  have  got  all  the  fatness  of  the 
land,  and  God  help  the  others,  most  of  whom  will  not,  while 
the  rest  can  not,  help  themselves. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEBULAE. 


By  Robert  J.  Burdeite. 


Written  for  the  Argonaut. 
A  Texas  steer  forsook  bis  caravan  when  he  reached  Boston, 
last  week,  and  raged  up  and  down  the  streets,  knocking  peo- 
ple out  as  fast  as  he  caught  up  with  them,  and  roaring  for 
Sullivan.  He  tossed  and  trampled  a  dozen  people  before  he 
was  lassoed  and  killed.  Boston  is  a  dreary  waste,  over 
which  roam  vast  hordes  of  Texas  steers,  and  it  is  not  safe  to 
go  out  on  the  streets  of  Boston  unless  one  is  mounted  on  a 
good  horse.  A  Texas  steer  in  Boston  is  about  as  hard  to 
whip  as  a  Boston  man  in  New  York. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  not  so  superstitious  as  some 
foolish  people  think  he  is.  He  does  not  carry  a  horse-chest- 
n'-t  in  his  pocket  to  keep  off  rheumatism.  It  is  for  "  neu- 
rolagy."  

Do  you  know,  we  like  the  Bishop  of  Monaco  ;  we  admire 
his  frankness  ;  we  enjoy  the  language  of  a  man  who,  having 
something  to  say,  unlimbers  and  says  it,  so  that  the  way- 
faring man,  though  a  greenbacker,  need  not  err  therein.  He 
does  not  go  to  the  expense  of  traveling  with  his  own  private 
inteipreter,  because  he  leels  that  he  does  not  need  one,  as  he 
always  endeavors  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  language  which 
is  within  the  comprehension  of  even  the  simple  ones  who 
may  listen  to  him,  although  they  won't  be  simple  very  long 
if  they  have  a  chance  to  hear  the  Bishop  every  Sunday. 
Having  a  few  remarks  to  make  about  Monte  Carlo,  here  is 
the  simple  way  in  which  he  makes  them  :  "  We  live  in  a 
pagan  locality  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate  ;  our  pon- 
tiffs are  croupiers,  our  gods  gold  and  silver,  our  vestal  virgins 
the  cocottes  from  all  the  slums  ol  Europe,  our  visitors  the 
scrapings  of  the  world's  tripots." 


A  Nashville  man  received  a  piece  of  wedding-cake  recent- 
ly and  foolishly  ate  it.  It  nearly  killed  him,  and  the  doctors 
pumped  him  out,  and  braced  him  up,  and  walked  him  around, 
and  at  last  saved  his  life,  although  they  declared  he  had  all 
the  symptoms  of  pyemia,  strychnine  poisoning,  normal  tem- 
perature, Asiatic  cholera,  morphine  poisoniDg,  rapid  pulse, 
and  terrific  respiration,  and  several  other  awful  things.  How- 
ever, an  analysis  of  the  cake  showed  that  it  contained  no 
substances  absolutely  poisonous  in  themselves,  but  having 
been  made  by  the  bride,  to  the  best  of  her  ability  and  inex- 
perience, the  cake  was  enough  to  kill  a  river  aod  harbor  bill. 
The  man  was  very  young,  or  he  would  have  known  better, 
and  would  have  saved  the  cake  to  kill  tarantulas  with. 


Oscar  Wilde — Wilde?  Wilde? — yes,  that's  the  name,  and 
it  seems  to  us  we  heard  something  about  some  man  with  a 
name  something  like  that — invented  a  shoe-buttoner,  or 
something  of  the  sort  ;  dead  now,  we  believe — man,  not  the 
shoe-buttoner.  Anyhow,  we've  forgotten  just  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  did,  but  at  any  rate  he  did  something,  and 
somebody's  taken  away  the  dictionary,  so  that  for  the  life  of 
us  we  can't  tell  just  exactly  what  it  was. 


Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same  place.  Which 
is  just  where  lightning  differs  from  the  tramp,  who  always 
strikes  the  same  old  place  every  time  he  comes  around. 


In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  lawyers  and  judges  take  the 
biggest  drinks  known  to  the  census  man.  There  is  only  one 
total  abstinence  man  in  Missouri — Frank  James.  His  brother 
Jessie  never  tasted  liquor  or  tobacco,  but  he  died  young,  and 
it  looks  as  though  Frank's  virtues  were  likely  to  carry  him 
off  with  a  disease  of  the  neck,  cannabis  compressoris.  Later 
— Wrong  ;  he  has  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 


After  all,  if  a  man  had  to  be  blown  away  by  a  cyclone  and 
couldn't  be  shook  up  with  an  earthquake,  he  would  rather 
own  a  silver  mine  than  be  burned  up  with  a  volcano.  And 
if  he  couldn't  be  either,  and  had  to  do  both,  he  would  rather 
do  one  than  the  other,  or  else  be  excused. 


Alice  Dunning  Lingard  has  sued  for  a  divorce  from  Will- 
iam Henry,  on  the  ground  that  Alice  Dunning  is  registered 
"  No.  2  ;  series  B."  She  is  married  quite  in  regular  form, 
only  she  comes  a  little  too  far  down  on  the  list  of  William's 
wives  to  please  a  rather  fastidious  woman  anywhere  outside 
of  Utah.  Truly  hath  the  poet  said,  or  rather  sung,  as  it 
were,  No  place  hasn't  got  no  fury  like  a  womans  corned,  or, 
let  us  say,  about  half  corned. 


"The  Devil's  Auction"  is  the  name  of  anew  spectacular 
drama,  and  not,  as  might  naturally  be  inferred,  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  State  political  convention. 


Mrs.  Langtry  will  open  her  American  season  next  month 
away  down  in  Burlington,  Yemuount,  where  she  will  act  in 
u  Pigmalion."  Pork  creature  ;  she  will  read  her  "  tender- 
lines  "  to  smaller  houses  than  she  had  in  Hamerica  last 
season. 


"  I  wouldn't  be  married  to-day,":said  her  cousin  Nellie  ; 
"  it's  Friday,  and  Friday's  an  unlucky  day,  you  know."  "  Yes", 
I  know  it,"  said  Laura,  "  but  Henry  may  die  to-night,  or 
back  out  to-morrow.  No  day  is  so  unlucky  for  a  wedding  as 
a  day  too  late."  And  when  the  curfew  tolled  on  Friday  night 
she  had  him  fast  and  sure — body,  boots,  and  tr — srs. 


A  Massachusetts  poet  sings  : 

"  I  scooped  up  sand. 
In  my  hand, 

From  the  bar ; 
Whispered  to  it. 
Then  I  threw  it 
Off  afar. 

'es,  yr  >  did.     It  is  more  probable,  sweet  singer,  that  you 

rd  up  soup  in  a  spoon  from  the  bar.     People  in  prohi- 

-a  Slates  do  not  usually  approach  the  bar  for  the  purpose 


of  scooping  up  sand.  That  may  do  to  tell  your  wife,  if  you 
have  only  been  married  ten  weeks,  but  don't  try  to  dazzle  your 
mother-in-law  with  an  excuse  so  gauzily  transparent.  We 
know  what  you  scooped  up  at  the  bar,  and  how  you  tossed  it 
off,  and  what  you  whispered  as  you  took  it  |  but  as  you  ap- 
pear to  be  a  little  sensitive  about  the  matter,  we  will  say 
nothing  about  it.     Scooped  up  sand,  indeed  ! 


An  English  correspondent  says  there  is  not  a  physician  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  quite  likely.  Physicians  always 
were  a  little  particular  about  their  associates. 

The  operators  at  the  ends  of  the  ocean  cable  go  blind  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  years,  from  reading  by  sight  the  electric 
sparks  of  the  messages.  Judging  by  the  labyrinthine  weird- 
ness  of  the  messages  received  during  the  strike,  a  great 
many  operators  on  the  land  wires  are  born  blind,  and  keep 
on  not  getting  over  it  more  and  more  as  they  grow  older. 


The  deaf  mutes  from  a  New  York  institution  played  a 
game  of  base-ball  last  week,  and  it  was  heart-rending  to  see 
delegations  from  both  nines  rush  at  the  voiceless  umpire 
and  call  him  a  "measureless  liar"  with  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  their  thumbs,  or  with  pliant  fingers  threaten  to  gesture 
him  into  primordial  protoplasm  if  he  did  or  did  not  declare 
that  fellow  out  on  third. 

Lager  beer  is  now  said  to  be  manufactured  largely  from 
hemlock  bark.  Its  bite  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  its  bark, 
then,  for  "  it  biteth  like  a  serpent" 


You  may  have  observed  that  up  to  date  of  the  present 
writing,  no  actress  has  this  season  been  robbed  of  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  diamonds,  been  thrown  out  of  a  runaway 
carriage,  or  capsized  in  a  yacht.  This  is  because  at  the  na- 
tional editorial  convention,  the  journalists  agreed  to  charge 
a  dollar  a  line  for  these  incidents  and  accidents.  It  was  de- 
cided that  any  new  happening,  such  as  an  actress  with  one 
husband,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  or  the  loss  of  a  pair  of 
number  1 1  %  over-shoes,  or  an  old  cloak  worth  seven  dollars, 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  be  published  as  news,  but  the 
the  old  "  d  t  f "  electros  would  only  be  inserted  at  the  above 
rates,  to  follow  reading  matter  or  come  in  next  to  Lydia 
Pinkham's  ad.  This  accounts  for  the  painful  dearth  of  the 
old  familiar  actress-robbery-and-accident  column  of  our  best 
and  most  influential  journals  this  year. 


"  The  eye,"  says  Buffon,  "  is  the  great  exponent  of  charac- 
ter." Buffon  is  correct.  When  a  blue  eye  is  encircled  half 
way  down  the  cheeks  with  a  ring  of  ebon  hue,  puffed  up  like 
a  new-laid  muffin,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  character  of  the 
man  who  owns  that  eye,  and  who  would  give  ten  dollars  if 
he  could  see  with  it,  is  no  purer  than  the  eye.  And  when 
the  eyes  are  red  as  to  drooping  lids,  and  prolific  in  unemo- 
tional tears,  and  have  a  general  burnt-hole-in-a-blanket  ex- 
pression, it  is  a  sign  that  they  see  through  a  glass  lightly 
about  once  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  that  they  keep  open  as 
long  as  the  man's  mouth  does.  To  see  both  eyes  shut  and 
the  mouth  wide  open,  is  a  sign  that  life's  short  dream  is 
snore.  When  a  man's  eyes  try  to  look  at  each  other  over 
the  top  of  his  nose,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  to  have  his  spec- 
tacles cut  bias.  Dancing  eyes  are,  of  course,  indications  of 
eye  balls.  A  fondness  for  greens  is  indicated  by  I  browse. 
A  cross  eye  lens  an  Xtra  expression  of  benevolence  to  the 
I,  thus  giving  it  a  B-IX  appearance.  C?  Spectacles  have 
a  miraculous  power,  enabling  a  man  to  see  with  his  mica, 
or  eyes  in  glass,  as  you  please.  "  A  nigh  for  an  eye  "  was 
probably  written  of  near-sighted  men.  A  blind  man  is  apt 
to  be  magnanimous,  as  he  always  hits  a  man  of  his  eyes. 
The  eye  appears  to  be  one  solid  globe,  but  it  is  built  in  tears. 
But  you  bet  it  has  the  nerve. 

Ella  Wheeler  says  she  likes  the  commercial  drummers. 
Oh,  of  course.     Because  a  drummer  never  a  noise  her. 

Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  has  a  turtle  that  catches  rats  and 
eats  them.  Now,  we're  not  saying  a  word  against  the  fauna 
of  Lawrenceburg,  but  we  will  admit,  without  a  line  of  dis- 
cussion, that  they  have  either  the  fastest  turtles  or  the  slow- 
est rats  that  can  be  found  in  all  the  vast,  illimitable,  fathom- 
less, and  eternal  universe,  and  we've  got  money  to  put  up  on 
that  entire  statement — not  much,  only  about  two  dollars  to 
each  adjective,  but  enough  to  show  our  confidence  in  all 
statements  emanating  from  this  office  relating  to  Lawrence- 
burg.   

A  well  known  New  York  journalist,  who  tips  the  beam  at 
three  hundred  pounds,  loves  a  joke,  and,  as  he  is  known  to 
almost  every  palace-car  porter  in  the  country,  manages  to 
carry  out  the  sell  very  successfully  whenever  necessary.  In 
case  the  gentleman  reaches  the  train  late,  and  finds  the  lower 
berths  occupied,  he  hunts  around  until  he  finds  a  nervous 
traveler  in  a  place  where  he  would  like  to  be  himself.  Then 
he  calls  the  colored  porter,  and  asks  him  if  he  has  heard  any 
further  news  of  Rev.  Mr.  Smith.  The  porter,  who  is  posted, 
replies  :  "  You  mean  de  po'  gemman  what  you  mashed  de 
night  you  fell  froo  de  berth  ?"  "  Yes,"  replies  the  ponderous 
traveler;  '"I've  often  thought  of  that  poor  man,  Jim.  I  think 
I  broke  one  of  his  ribs  and  one  of  his  arms,  didn't  1  ?"  "Two 
ribs  and  bofe  arms,  sah,"  replies  Jim,  solemnly.  "  And  it  was 
somewhere  about  this  part  of  the  car,  wasn't  it,  Jim?"  asked 
the  heavy  man,  loudly.  "  No,  sah,"  says  the  porter,  "  you'se 
thinkin'  ob  de  two  orphans  what  you  fell  on  dat  night  when 
we  was  near  Buffalo.  If  you  remember,  sah,  one  ob  de  boys 
died,  an'  de  oder  had  his  eye  squashed  out.  De  preacher, 
sah,  was  in  de  upper  end  ob  de  car.  He  wouldn't  get  outen 
de  lower  berth,  sah."  "  Unfortunate  fellow,"  sighed  the  fat 
passenger ;  "  and  I  wasn't  as  heavy  by  fifty  pounds  as  I  am 
now,  either."  By  this  time  the  nervous  traveler  is  getting  his 
trousers  on.  Usually  he  peeps  out,  and  when  he  sees  the 
mountain  of  flesh  that  is  talking,  he  is  more  than  willing  to 
take  the  upper  berth  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being  crushed  to 
death  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 


Slippers  of  alligator  skin,  dyed  yellow,  are  worn  by  women 
at  some  of  the  sea-side  resorts.  They  are  pretty  enough  in 
themselves,  but  make  their  feetMook  hig  and  ugly. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Miss  Maude  Howe  denies  that   she  is  the  author  of  "A 

Newport  Aquarelle." 

Wilkie  Collins  devotes  himself  to  yacht-cruising  and 
novel-writing  alternately. 

A  daughter  of  General  Winfield  Scott  is  the  wife  of  a  Vir- 
ginian of  the  same  name 

Archibald  Forbes  predicts  only  moderate  success  for  Hen- 
ry Irving  in  this  country. 

Doctor  Banks,  an  eminent  Dublin  physician,  has  declined 
the  distinction  of  knighthood. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  says  :  "  After  one  has  been  to  Paris 
one  thinks  more  of  art  and  less  of  dollars." 

Washington  once  speculated  in  Mohawk  Valley  land,  as  is 
shown  by  an  old  deed  in  the  library  of  Horace  Seymour. 

The?  King  of  Roumania  is  seeking  the  Pope's  consent  to 
annul  his  marriage.     The  Queen  has  returned  to  her  family. 

Alexander  Dumas  is  writing  a  new  play  on  the  subject  of 
the  natural  claims  which  an  illegitimate  son  has  upon  his 
lather. 

Mrs.  Bonanza  Mackay  and  the  Empress  of  Austria  are  the 
rival  bidders  for  Porter  Rhodes's  one  hundred  and  fifty  carat 
diamond. 

From  his  familiarity  with  all  subjects,  Professor  Tyndall  is 
winning  a  reputation  in  England  as  a  "professor  at  the 
breakfast-table." 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  will  be  invested  by  the  Sultan, 
on  his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  with  the  Order  of  the  Os- 
manieh  in  diamonds. 

Captain  Eads  has  been  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in 
Paris,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
improvement  of  the  river  Seine. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  who  is  performing  in  Manchester,  is  being 
received  with  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  and  has  been  playing  to 
excellent  business  since  she  opened  there. 

Evangelist  Barnes,  after  bribing  a  policeman  to  admit  him 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  writes  home  how  cleverly  he 
managed  it,  signing  himself  "  Ever  in  Jesus." 

Mrs.  Terhune,  the  novelist,  better  known  as  "Marian  Har- 
land,"  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  resides  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  her  husband  is  pastor  of  a  church. 

It  is  announced  that  an  American  banker  named  James 
has  bought  Hans  Makart's  colossal  picture,  "  Diana  and  Her 
Hunting  Train,"  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Annie  Louise  Cary  Raymond  has  consented  to  sing 
once  more  in  public — this  time  at  Portland,  Me.,  at  a  com- 
plimentary concert  tendered  to  her  friend,  Miss  Bryant. 

The  Abbi  Franz  Liszt,  who  has  been  staying  for  sometime 
in  Weimar,  is  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  his  great  ora- 
torio, "  Stanislaus,"  which  he  has  been  hard  at  work  upon  for 
some  years  past. 

When  Jefferson  was  in  England,  some  years  ago,  he  took 
the  little  son  that  was  born  to  him  in  London  down  to  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  to  be  christened  in  the  little  church  where 
Shakespeare  was  buried. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  mother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
is  an  accomplished  painter,  and  has  lately  presented  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Klitmoller,  in  Jutland,  with  an  altar-piece  en- 
tirely executed  by  her  own  hands. 

The  plate  on  the  coffin  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  is  in- 
scribed with  the  words,  "  Henry  the  Fifth,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  France  and  Navarre,"  and  he  was  that  neither 
by  the  grace  of  God  nor  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  be  accompanied  to  America  by 
Joseph  Hatton,  the  prominent  author  and  journalist,  who 
will  devote  his  time  while  with  Mr.  Irving  to  writing  that 
gentleman's  impressions  of  the  country. 

The  Count  of  Paris  has  notified  the  courts  of  Europe  of 
the  death  of  the  Count  of  Chambord.  The  circular  of  noti- 
fication is  signed  "  Phillippe,  Count  of  Paris."  It  is  awfully 
lucky  that  this  formality  was  not  forgotten. 

George  Eliot's  "Daniel  Deronda"  is  said  to  be  pretty  ac- 
curately represented  in  real  life  by  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Selig- 
man,  the  banker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  upon 
whom  her  conception  of  this  character  was  based  is  Mr. 
George  Henschel. 

A  story  is  told  about  W.  W.  Astor,  our  Minister  to  Rome- 
When  he  introduced  his  wife  to  King  Humbert  that  royal 
personage  complimented  him  upon  the  beauty  of  the  lady, 
to  which  Mr.  Astor  replied,  with  the  utmost  modesty  :  "Si, 
Majesti,  si."  Mr.  Astor  is  now  spoken  of  everywhere  as 
"  Si,  Majesti,  si." 

The  authorities  at  the  Vatican  intend  to  discount  the  Lu- 
ther celebration  as  far  as  they  can  by  publishing  two  volumes 
of  the  documents  concerning  the  career  of  the  Reformer, 
which  have  been  discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  Vati- 
can by  Signor  Balan,  the  principal  libarian. 

The  extraordinary  physical  likeness  existing  oetween  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  and  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland,  the  thought- 
reader,  is  the  subject  of  general  remark  in  Toronto,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mail,  of  that  city.  It  has  also  been  no'.iced  at 
Saratoga,  where  numerous  persons,  seeing  Mr.  Cumberland, 
announced  in  good  faith  that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  was  in 
town. 

The  gossips  at  the  Grand  Union,  Saratoga,  have  found  a 
choice  topic  of  conversation  in  the  antics  of  a  California  lady 
with  her  dog.  She  is  to  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
piazza  for  hours  at  a  time  in  company  with  a  beautiful  little 
black-and-tan  dog.  The  little  creature  cost  four  hundred 
dollars.  The  lady  recently  ordered  ear-rings  and  a  gold  col- 
lar of  special  pattern  for  the  dog.  The  ear-rings  are  worth 
two  thousand  dollars.  A  servant  is  provided  to  feed  the  dog 
and  attend  him  when  the  mistress  does  not  have  him  in 
charge. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Concert  of  the  Loring  Club. 

One  of  the  best-known  American  authors,  who  has 
lately  rewarded  bis  own  success  by  taking  himself 
abroad,  observes  that  "  what  is  newest  to  a  traveler 
in  foreign  countries  is  not  always  the  people,  but 
their  surroundings,  and  those  same  little  details  of 
life  and  circumstance  which  make  no  impression  on 
a  man  in  his  own  land  until  he  returns  to  it  after  a 
prolonged  absence,  and  then  they  stand  out  very 
sharply  for  a  while."  The  truth  of  this  unpretentious 
but  discerning  remark  was  forcibly  brought  home  the 
other  evening  by  a  chance  comparison  between  the 
Loring  Club  programme  and  that  of  a  concert  re- 
cently given  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London.  At 
the  latter  entertainment,  to  be  sure,  the  audience 
chose  its  concert,  instead  of  (as  at  the  Lcring)  the 
concert  its  audience  :  and  in  this  respect  the  cases 
are  not  exactly  parallel.  But  they  are  enough  alike, 
when  the  English  entrance  fee  is  forgotten,  to  be 
classed  as  affairs  of  the  same  sort,  and  to  awaken  a 
novel  interest  in  their  differences  of  detail.  The 
London  programme,  like  that  of  the  Loring,  was 
printed  in  full,  but  it  was  additionally  labeled, 
"  Book  of  the  Words,"  and  plainly  marked  with  its 
pric  —  one  shilling.  After  paying  a  round  sum  for 
admission  and  seats,  it  must  seem  something  of  a 
tax  to  purchase  one's  programme  ;  and  yet  when  the 
discovery  is  made  that  its  two  parts,  amounting  to 
quite  a  lit'le  volume,  include  fwenty-thred  lengthy 
numbers,  the  demand  scarcely  appears  unreasonable. 
The  selections  given  by  a  large  chorus,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  William  Carter,  were  all  oddly 
credited  to  "  Mr.  William  Carter's  choir."  The  pub- 
lishers of  several  ballads  sung  were  kindly  advertised 
in  foot-notes,  and  the  familiar  recommendations  of 
the  Weber  pianoforte — which  was  the  instrument 
used — figured  not  only  in  the  general  announcements 
but  in  prominent  connection  with  one  of  the  num- 
bers— a  duet  for  piano  and  organ.  The  music  was 
undoubtedly  fine.  Christine  Nilsson,  Antoinette 
Sterling,  Sims-Reeves,  and  many  lesser  stars,  were 
prominent ;  but  the  programme  breathed  forth  busi- 
ness and  prose.  Certainly,  the  mere  material  appear- 
ance of  the  latest  Loring  Club  "Word  Book"  would 
strike  those  far-away  Londoners  with  a  strange  sense 
of  contrast  What  would  they  say  to  the  delicately 
lithograped  covers  ;  these  wide,  creamy  margins  ; 
these  amply  paged  Shakespearean  pauses  ;  this  care- 
ful suppression  of  all  glaring  personalities  ? 

Of  the  part  singing,  a  ' '  Trooper's  Song, ' '  by  Gade, 
came  first ;  and  was  followed  by  a  marvelously  fer- 
vent and  pure  little  study  by  Th.  Koschat,  who  has 
thus  sympathetically  embodied  the  candid,  gushing 
out- burst  of  "  The  Young  Lover."  Either  because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  parts  follow  each  other,  or 
because  of  the  shading,  or  because  the  composition 
itsel'  has  caught  the  spirit  of  a  warm  and  high  devo- 
tion, it  conveyed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  impres- 
sion of  an  impetuous  and  longing,  yet  self*  forget  ting 
tenderness.  It  is  rarely  the  case  that  in  musical  por- 
trayals one  is  able  to  identify  the  intended  emotion 
at  a  glancf.  But  this  was  unmistakable,  and,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  warm  demand,  the  number  was  partially 
repeated.  Two  choruses  from  Mendelssohn's  setting 
to  the  translation  of  the  tragedy,  "Antigone,"  by 
Sophocles,  were  given  with  fine  effect,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  the  following  instrumentalists :  "Mrs. 
Carmicbael-Carr,  piano ;  Mr.  Murray,  organ  ;  Mr. 
F.  H.  Loring,  violin  ;  Mr,  J.  Mathieu,  violin  ;  Mr. 
J.  A.  Langstroth,  viola  ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu,  'cello  ; 
Mr.  Edgar  Strauss,  'cello  ;  Mr  W.  Muller,  bass ; 
Mr.  H.  Koppitz.  flute ;  and  Mr.  L.  Mundwyler, 
clarinet.  The  important  setting  of  Dudley  Buck's 
"  Nun  of  Nidaros  "  was  also  furnished  by  the  same 
players,  and  the  vocal  parts  weie  given  with  dramatic 
interest.  The  remaining  choruses  were :  "The  Hunt- 
er's joy, "  by  Astholz  ;  "The  Long  Day  Closes,"  a 
gentle  and  reposeful  night  song,  by  Sullivan  ;  F.  H. 
Hofmann's  "  Evening  at  Sea,"  which  met  with  a  less 
fortunate  interpretation,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
accompaniment,  than  any  other  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  and,  in  conclusion,  the  swaying,  floating, 
glicLng  "Theresa  Waltzes,"  by  Carl  Faust. 

The  soloist  of  the  evening,  Miss  Pauline  Olmsted, 
met  with  a  most  flattering  and  enthusiastic  reception. 
In  flowers  and  applause,  she  received  an  ovation, 
and  there  is  apparently  every  reason  why  she  should 
have  been  so  honored.  Miss  Olmsled  is  still  so 
young  and  so  comparatively  inexperienced,  that  a  pub- 
lic showing  this  eager  and  chivalrous  interest  in  her 
can  scarcely  be  called  worshipers  of  present  as  much  as 
of  future  success.  If  she  were  older,  or  less  attractive 
personally,  or  if  her  voice  were  to  be  judged  as  ma- 
ture, and  her  powers  as  fully  developed,  certain  flaws 
in  Miss  Olmsted's  talent  would  widen  too  perceptibly 
to  be  overlooked.  As  it  is,  the  very  elements  of  un- 
certainty in  her  artistic  promise  seem  to  have  deep- 
ened her  present  success.  We  are  compelled  to  ex- 
cuse all  deficiencies  before  the  thought  of  what  she 
may  become.  These  actual  defects,  however,  were 
briefly  catalogued  in  her  English  ballad  of"  Lord 
Gregory-"  When,  as  in  that  selection,  Miss  Olm- 
sted attempts  anything  not  perfectly  adapted  to  her 
range  and  register,  the  effort  she  is  forced  to  make 
results  in  a  strained  effect,  which  is  not  only  painful, 
but  decidedly  out  of  tune.  She  is  seemingly  unable 
to  rely  and  depend  upon  her  own  tones  outside  a  cer- 
tain limit ;  and  even  in  those  which  come  easily  at 
her  bidding,  there  is  sometimes  a  throaty  quality  in- 
consistent with  with  absolute  vocal  purity.  Never- 
theless, Miss  Olmsted  is  the  possessor  of  a  beautiful 
voice.  It  is  sweet,  strong,  and  full,  and  its  wonder- 
ful freshness  is  a  pleasure  to  the  ear.  Her  "Thought 
of  Home,"  by  Lassen,  and  "  Duschinka,"  by  Pinsuti, 
wre  sung  with  a  grace  and  simplicity  of  exceeding 
charm.  Later,  two  songsof  Otto  Dresel's — "  When- 
e'er I  look  into  thine  eyes,"  and  "  Violet  hid  in  grassy 
field  " — called  forth  an  ardent  encore,  which  was, 
however,  declined.  The  future  will  doubtless  bring 
greater  breadth  to  Miss  Olmsted's  style,  and  possibly 
bestow  upon  her  a  wider  and  more  exhaustive  cult- 
ure ;  but  no  years  and  no  art  can  add  to  the  charm 
of  her  maiden  simplicity,  or  to  the  lark-like  ring  of 
her  glad  young  voice.  F.  A. 


—  Iron  in*  a  colorless  state  asd  Peruvian 
bark,  combined  with  well-known  aromatics,  make 
Brown's  Iron  Bitter;  the  best  medicine  known. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  highly  r.ONCEb 
trated,  and  the  most  economical  blood  purifier  that 
can  be  used. 


—  For  beautifying  the  complexion  use  Pa- 
risian  Bloom.     For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  StreeL     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


A  CUTE  IDFA 


Most  ladies  are  jealous  of  the  appearance  of  them- 
selves and  their  rooms,  and  when  a  caller  is  an- 
nounced, there  is  a  rush  to  pick  up  and  put  away  the 
litter  which  sewing  has  caused,  if  the  caller  is  to  be 
received  in  the  sitting-room.  If  the  room  is  fur- 
nished with  a  JAPANESE  FOLDING  SCREEN, 
its  generous  folds  are  useful  to  cover  the  littered  cor- 
ner, and  is  a  beautiful  ornament  as  well. 

Ichi  Ban,  20—22—24  Geary  Street,  recently  en- 
larged to  cover  15.000  square  feet,  has  a  hundred 
kinds,  which  sell  at  $2.50  each  and  upward. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

Jfo.  23  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  I  Guarantee  a  Cure. 


MISS  SMITH, 

LADIES'    HAIRDRESSER, 


Residence,  1008  Leavenworth  Street. 


THE   FRANKLIN 


REFERENCE BOOK  RACK 

DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 

Black  Walnut $8.00. 

Mahogany  and  Spanish  Cedar 10.00. 


Cut  1  shows  the  Rack  with  a 

Beference  Book  ready 

fornse. 


Cut  2  shows  tbe  Rack  with  Atlas 
or  folio  of  Engravings  ready  for 
use.  Other  large  folios  between 
the  uprights,  and  heavy  volumes 
like  Dictionaries  or  Gazetteers, 
resting  on  the  cross  pieces  in 
front. 


Out  3  illustrates  the 
use  of  the  slits  on  the 
sides,  holding  a  large 
Portfolio,  (which  may 
be  24x24)  ready  to  be 
lifted  up  and  opened 
on  the  double  rack. 


S^MTJEjL,    CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


E 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  eqnal  " — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  721  Marfcit  S«.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 
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TAXDKCLYYX  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  A>D  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock  the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  lletal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant  LAJIIPS. 


PAKTTTS  9TOW  EULDIM;     SBOIXD    CALL     A.VD    E.VUIIXE    OUR    SEW    COLLECTION-    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


PRESENTS  GIVEN  AWAY! 


IP00Prw-ket  Silver  Fruit  Knives tl'KO  00 

1000  Gents'  Pocket  Knifes I«XI  M 

10  0  U.  S-  Greenbacks  of  Sle:icl> 100  00 

10  Gents'  Gold  Watches,  English  Movement  BOO  M 
10  Ladies'  Gold  \Vat-.T,>.--,  ]_,,_-  ,^n  jjt  vt-m't  «W  00 
20  Boys'  Silver  Watch**,  Aun.ri.-aiiMove't    »"  "> 

S  Solitaire  Diamond  finger  Kings 400  10 

3  Patent  Han-esters      100000 

1  Sormandv  Woik  Hor-e.   6O0  00 

2500  Elegant  Oleograph  Pictures SS  0  00 

5  Raw  Silk  Parlor  Suit  Furniture 1000  00 

14TO  Gold  Finger  Rinirs,   Ladies'  Breast  Pins, 
Genta'Scarr Pins,  L'«  eke  is.  Fans  andi_liains- 


TMs  Offer  Good  Till  itaksgira?  Bay  Only. 

The  proprietors  of  therFARH,  FTEX.I>  ASI>  firesiisf.  being  desirous  of  having  thrfr  already  "   11- 

knownand  popular  Agricultural  and  Family  rjacer  more  wiiiely  e-  rtilaied  andintr  ■.■■!■■■ 

it  is  not  a' ready  known,  have  determined  to  throw  off  ail  prut  It  li  -  year,  and  in  addition  u  ■  i  imrt  mi  of 
their  capital  for  the  sole  inirpose^f  increasing  their  cireiCn  nto  1 30*000  w'es.  If"  -irw'-itinn  is  now 
65(000.  Only  33,000  niorenei-rlc-l  heforc  the  distribu'  i  t  .:  -  ;  ■■<;  Aj.ter  deciding  to  nwre  cite.. - 
aively  aavt-rtise  thin  ever  before,  the  following:  plan  has  been  sA<  iiu-d  by  as 

WewillenT'eryonrnameon  our  subscription  hook  and  mail  the  f~A5?iv?,  FIELD  AND  riR£"S:DE  regn- 
laxly  to  you  forSixMo-ths  and  immediate  ly  serd  a  prin  «-d  ,  ■■  -i  rrrl  •  .—e:i  ■.  v  •  h  vr  ;  i-u  title  the 
holder  to  one  of  the  following  Presents  t  o  be  given  away  ..t  our  T.iAN  KSCIVI  lO  F£  iTl  .  AL. 

Partial  List  of  Presents  fe  la  Given  &way. 

5  TJ.  S.  Government  Bonds  of  $1000 S*V0  00 

10  TJ.  3.  Greenbacksof  f^O 5-X-OoO 

10  TJ.  3.  Greenbacks  of  5K0 r  GO  00 

1  Matched  pair  of  Trotting  Horses 1000  00 

1  Grand  Square  Piano. 800  00 

1  Grand  Cabinet  Orcun 200  00 

1  Three-seat  Kockaway 200  00 

1  Silver  Dinner  Service 100  00 

6  Top  Buggies 1000  00 

20  TJ.  3-  Greenbacks  of  $50  each- 1000  00 

1000  Fhoto_T-aph  Albums 52  each 2000  00 

2  Yillay  ■  Caits 200  00 

1  Pony  Phaeton 100  00 

And  92,935  other  presents  valued  from  25  cent*  to  SI.  00,  ^hich  makes  a  grand  aggregation  of  1G9, 000  pres- 
ents, thus  (,-uaranteeing  a  present  to  each  and  every  new  subscriber  whu  send*  us  50  Cts.  ;l-  directed. 

All  of  th-  ibove  presents  will  be  awarded  in  a  fair  and  impartial  manner  bv  committee  ciio  -en  at  the  Festi- 
val by  the  Subscribers:  this  festival  wilt  take  place  without  fail.  It  will  not  be  necessary  forSubs-TiK-r-s 
to  attend  the  Festival,  as  presents  will '  e  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Yet  It  is  to  t-e  hoped 
ns  many  will  be  present  as  possible,  'l'i-f  i«!  50  CEIVTS  which  voa  send  "*  i*  the  re-'iilar  price 
for  Six  Months'  Subscription,  and  therefor:-  r  e  chartre  n>.ihing  for  the  presents,  OUR  PROFIT  will  l-:-  in 
vour  future  patronage,  as  we  believe  you  will  ii!;eou>-  pai>erso  well  that  yon  win  always  remain  a  subscriber. 
YOUR,  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE,  Get  five  of  yonr  friends  to  Join  yon  hv  cutting  this  out  and  showing  it  to 
ihem.  SeniusS2-50and  we  will  sendyoa  th'e  FARM,  F1FLD  AMD  FIRESIDE  for  six  months,  and 
a  numbered  receipt  for  each  of  vour -uhscribers  and  one  extra  for  yonr  trouble. 

SE^DTEK  BBBSCRIBEIIS  with  S5  and  we  will  ?end  |  2  sui .script ions  and  twelve  number,  d  receipts. 
We  =hall  limit  the  number  of  new  subscriptions  to  100,000,  so  we  would  advise  oil  our  friends  lo  foi  *ard  sub- 
scriptions early. 

THE  FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE 

Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  edited  Family  and  Agricultural  papers.  It  contains  twenty  large  pages 
l^ghty  Columns),  including  elegant  cover,  buund,  stitched  and  cut.  And  now  hasacin-iLitlon  ol  65,000 
copies,  and  we  are  sure  to  reach  the  ( 00)000  at  the  time  set,  and  the  distribution  ol  presents  wii[  take 
place  on  that  date.  It  contains  Stories,  Sketches,  Poetryt  Farm,  Garden,  Household  and 
Agricultural  Departments  by  the  best  Contributors  of  the  day,  as  we  las  an  illustrated 
Fashion  Department,  Need'e  and  Embroidery  Work.  Ilinsmtk.nsof  different  parts  of  the 
UinXKD  STATES  and  Biograpical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.  Inohort,  it  contains 
that  which  will  interest,  instruct  and  amiue  the  whole  fa  mil  v. 

THE  PROPRIETORS  aremenof  means,  who  always,  have  done  as  thev  agree,  an  1  out  paper  Is  long 
established  and  reliable,  with  sufficient  capital  to  car:  vo.it  and  fuill  1  to  the  letter  any  offer  we  may  make. 

TO  THOSE  WHO  DO  NOT  ATTEND  THE  FESTIVAL  we  will  send  a  nrmtedLlst of  the 
Awards,  and  all  Presents  will  be  forwarded  to  II  ;i°r3  of  Receipts  as  they  may  direct.  If  you  have  not  seen 
this  elegant  and  beautiful  pnr-or,  send  for  a  Sample  Copy  which  will  be  Sen:  Free. 

ONI  V  Kft  r^!VITQse',ur  *  tn  -  FAJRM,  FIEU  J3  *  FIH.ESIDE 
vliUI    UVVCII   I  O  Sx-'i 'nths.andanumberedreceipt.    The  paper  is  worth  double  the 

Subscription  price.      A<l-'-''-<-\~-'"tj  •'••rj-- I   o<*  u-&->rfom<£-ir>u  ubui  r,j.   t  Mr  Pmtl  'iVr  *  ■  I      "■   ■ 

Money  In  sums  of  81 .00  or  less  may  be  sent  in  ordinary  letter  at  our  risk,  larger  sums  should  be  sent  by 
Registered  Letter,  P.  O.  money  order  or  Express.  (Tffention  This  Paper.) 

REM  EMBER  these  are  Presents  to  our  Subscribers  given  to  them  absolutely  Free. 
Cut  this  out  and  show  to  friends,  acquaintances  and  neighbors,  as  It  will  not  ap- 
pear again,  and  Is  the  last  opportunity  you  will  have  to  take  advantage  of  this  ex- 
traordinarT  offer.    Two-cent  Postage  Stamps  taken  In  sums  less  than  SI. 00. 


Bead  These  Testimonials. 

CHICAGO.  Anjr.  81, 1S83. 
w«  have  fn:-iil  .Ji-.l  the  paper  lor  the 
FARM,  FIELDAVD  FIR  ESIDK  tor  several 
months,  and  have  always  round  il*  Proprie- 
tor* honor-able  in  their  ileal  lugs,  and  prompt 
in  their  payments. 

CHICAGO  PAPEB  CO. 

CHICAGO.  An=.  81, 1893. 

The  Proprietor*  of  the  FARM,  FIELD 
A\3  FIRESIDE  have  paid  me  several  thou- 
sand dollars  for  i»re««-wort  on  their  paper. 
I  have  always  Tound  them  prompt  In  all 
transactions.  A.  G.  XEWELL. 

AnBB.t  15.  1883. 

lam  highly  pleased  with  y  mi-  paper.  The 
Information  coneernlne;  Poultry  manage 
mi-nt  alone  i*  worth  five  time*  the  price  of 
yonr  paper,  saying  nothing  about  the  valua- 
ble Farm  Information  and  Interesting 
■tori ci.  el".  W.  R.  nUIPSO.V, 

SUPVP.  Morsan  Co.,  Ala. 

BKAimVoOU.  111.,  Aug.  11.  1883, 

lam  very  much  pleased  wlih  your  paper. 
Every  namhi-r  »cem<*  to  me  to  become  more 
attractive  and  profitable.  I  have  shown  It 
to  *everal  of  my  friends,  who  «  ere  at  once 
delighted  with  It.  Mr>.  J.  F.  .EH  I.E. 

WArsEOX.O.Aae    11.  1883. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  FARM.  FIEI-D 
A\»  FIRESIDE  some  day*  ago  und  must 
say  that  1  \va*  well  pleu*«d  «  1th  It.  I  find  It 
a  )!)>.?  clttQ*  JOU  rtitil  fo  f  //ie/nrnieri,  of 
whom  I  am  one.  Willi  lutliun  :>grlcultural 
fnii'  ii at  every  fanner  can  receive  much 
benefit.  M-  IK.  1IA1TES. 

MEX:iCO..IuniatnCo.,Pa.,rIuly  £4,1883. 

I  herewith  send  you  the  nam  *  of  fifteen 
■-inscribe  *  to  the  FARM.  FIELD  ASD 
F1REMIDE.  which  I  secured  In  leas  (ban  a* 
many  minutes.  U.  L-  NIIfJiA.  V 

SOVTTI  TJSnOX.  Ky.,  July  13.  1883. 
It  In  certainly  the    tie*t  paper  I  ever»aw, 
neat,     p'aln,      Instructive     und      l>ea  u  I  if  liy 
Illustrated.  £.  Km  MOTE. 

n.I»EBTO\,  OVT..  Aug.  3,  1883. 
I  have  lately  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
tasty  anil  profitable  paper,  and  mint  say  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  It.  I  irave  my 
subscription.  In  the  first  place,  more  to  have 
a  chance  foroneof  the  many  presents  than 
for  anything  contained  la  the  paper;  but  I 
find  the  paper  is  worth  three  or  four  times 
the  muuey  beside  all  present*.     _ 

**.  W.  PAISLET. 

PORTSMOXTTIK,  V*..,  July  9.  1883. 
I  received  tbe  papers  nil  rlcht  und  am  de- 
lighted. My  -r leads  and  subscriber*  say  they 
are  surprised  at  Us  size  and  beauty.  J'vei-y 
person  that  has  seen  the  paper  acknowledge* 
It  to  he  the  best  paper  printed,  and  say  It  Is 

*""•"*  **  *""  "TfflOTBT  MOSILET. 


The  FARM,  FIELD  AND  FIRESIDE,  89  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


^■> 


People  have  not  been  going  to  the  California  The- 
atre at  all  in  the  ordinary  way  during  the  week. 
They  have  not  gone  to  dissipate  an  evening  pleas- 
antly in  the  usual  spirit  of  enjoyment,  but  in  a  state 
of  acute  mental  pressure.  Every  one  has  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duly  to  have  a  definite  opinion  regarding 
the  Boron  Chevrial  of  Richard  Mansfield.  This 
young  gentleman  woke  one  morning  to  find  himself 
famous  in  a  rdle  which  challenges  and  has  received 
the  most  trenchant  criticism.  No  one  thinks  any- 
thing about  the  rest  of  the  play,  lor  the  "Parisian 
Romance  "  stands  without  a  rival  as  the  most  con- 
sistently stupid  arrangement  of  ideis  that  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  pen  of  a  talented  French  writer. 

It  is  rich  in  those  two  things  most  anm-ing  in 
French  literature,  sentimental  poverty  and  sentiment- 
al filial  affection. 

It  opens  brilliantly  enough  with  the  closing  of  a 
ball  in  the  luxuriant  home  of  the  De  Targys,  where 
all  the  leading  characters  are  making  their  adieux. 
Just  as  the  house  is  being  closed  for  the  night,  and 
all  rational  people  are  seeking  their  beds,  the  old 
lady  is  taken  with  a  fit  of  remorse  as  if  it  were  a 
cramp,  for  a  cramp  can  not  be  postponed,  and  noth- 
ing eases  her  but  the  confession  that  her  late  lamented 
spouse  has  embezzled  a  large  sum  of  money,  be- 
queathed to  the  Baroness  de  Chevrial  under  some- 
what shady  circumstances,  a  number  of  years  pre- 
viously. She  puts  her  son  upon  his  honor  and  sense 
of  duty  to  make  restitution.  Frederick  of  Penzance 
may  be  a  burlesque  in  the  English  novel,  but  he 
abounds  quite  seriously  in  French  fiction.  This 
especial  Frederick  makes  up  the  two  million  several 
hundred  francs,  and  perhaps  a  few  centimes,  and 
carries  it  next  day  in  a  red  pocket-book  to  the  Baron 
ChevriaL  It  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  stage  property 
that  it  is  always  very  portable.  The  Baron  Chevrial 
very  considerately  offers  the  young  man  a  situation 
at  a  desk,  and  the  family  are  plunged  at  once  into 
the  deepest  and  most  picturesque  poverty. 

From  this  moment  the  old  lady  becomes  the  cheeri- 
est and  chippiest  of  women.  She  frets  over  a  brief 
delay  in  the  payment  of  a  small  upholsterer's  bill 
with  an  exaggerated  sentiment  peculiar  to  the  regen- 
erated. ' '  Are  we  not  cozy  ?  "  she  cries,  in  this  spirit 
of  exaltation,  pointing  to  a  bleak  array  of  chairs 
and  tables,  and  a  desolate  buffet,  thinly  set  oft  with 
auction  crockery,  in  a  room  grimly  embellished  with 
that  oriflarome  of  horror,  green  wall-paper  in  perpen- 
dicular stripes.  The  old  lady  has  quite  a  little  picnic 
of  enjoyment  all  by  herself,  under  a  rakish-looking 
lamp,  which  is  introduced  at  the  proper  moment,  and 
beams  with  approval  upon  Marcelle,  when  that  very 
miserable  young  woman  lakes  up  her  sewing  as 
promptly  as  if  she  had  been  poor  all  her  life.  Poor 
Marcelle  !  It  is  not  strange  that,  suffocated  with  her 
brother-in-law's  conscientiousness,  and  the  pompous 
honor  of  her  husband,  she  flees  thena  all,  to  become 
a  cantatrice  under  the  auspices  of  JuU.mi,  her  singing- 
master.  Henry  Ward  Bencher  declares  pious  people 
the  hardest  in  the  world  to  live  with.  An  unchang- 
ing atmosphere  of  supreme  and  conscious  virtue  is 
infinitely  fatiguing,  aud  musi  have  depressed  Marcelle. 
But  a  student  of  human  nature  declared,  the  other 
night,  that  it  was  neither  the  oppressive  virtue  of  her 
home,  nor  the  small  stings  of  poverty,  nor  the  un- 
savory suit  of  the  Biron  de  Chevrial,  which  drove 
her  forth,  but  the  influence  of  the  green  wall-paper. 

She  is  shipwrecked  and  given  up  for  dead,  but 
comes  back  just  in  time  to  interfere  with  her  hus- 
band's betrothal  to  the  gentle  Baroness  de  Chevrial, 
and  considerately  dies  when  it  is  altogether  desirable 
that  she  should.  All  of  this  is  densely  dull,  and,  be- 
ing so.  throws  into  stronger  relief  the  lurid  strength 
of  Mansfield's  Baron  ChevriaL  As  drawn  by  the  au- 
thor he  was  no  doubt  one  of  those  men  of  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  numbers  in  any  of  the  large  capitals. 
The  type  is  not  existent  here.  There  is  not  the  leis- 
ure for  excess  of  pleasure.  The  liveliest  and  richest 
of  our  club-men  have  not  lime  for  more  than  an  oc- 
casional "  head."  (Pardon  ;  but  I  believe  ihe  out- 
come of  a  night  of  pleasure  is  genericaliy  known  by 
that  name.)  But  in  those  great  cities  where  pleasure 
may  be  ihe  busmesi  uf  a  man's  life,  the  Baron  Chev- 
rial. as  he  may  have  Lcea  originally  drawn,  is  a  not 
uncommon  figure.  It  is  related  that  in  the  original 
ihe  Baron  was  made  to  die  of  apoplexy — a  much 
more  likely  ending  10  the  career  of  such  a  man.  The 
approach  of  apoplexy  gives  its  warnings  to  its  victim 


alone.  He  may  hold  his  own  in  the  world  of  pleas- 
ure, apparently  an  unimpaired  man,  with  the  insidi- 
ous approach  of  death  unsuspected  by  those  around 
him. 

But  Richard  Mansfield  has  made  of  the  Buon  a 
ghastly  thing— a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  to  sit 
at  the  feet — a  moving  horror  throughout.  Chevrial  is 
confessedly  a  libertine  —a  libertine  before  all  else— for 
his  little  touches  of  business  shrewdness  are  merely 
incidental.  But  Minefield's  Baron  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  theoretical  voluptuary. 

In  all  the  catalogue  of  human  ills  there  is  nothing 
more  repulsive  than  paralysis.  It  is  death  walking 
about  among  us  when  it  should  be  laid  away  in  the 
chain  el  -house.  What  more  awful  can  the  mind  con- 
ceive than  a  persistent  paralytic  roue  t  Yet  this  is 
just  the  idea  which  this  actor  has  chosen  to  embody. 
Throcgh  four  acts  he  is  a  palsied,  shaking  man, 
with  the  lines  of  disease  written  in  his  distorted  face, 
and  curved  in  his  bent  body,  and  feeding  his  passions 
and  pursuing  his  pleasures  with  a  terrific  insistency. 
It  can  not  be  that  such  a  thing  could  be,  for  "gold 
may  gild  the  straightened  forehead  of  ihe  fool,"  but 
it  could  not  make  this  loathsome  physical  wreck  tol- 
erated as  a  suitor  in  the  court  of  I-ove.  Mansfield 
plays  his  own  conception  of  the  part  with  a  horrible 
perfection,  but  the  conception  itself  is  a  grotesque 
abomination.  Yet  it  is  something  to  catch  the  masses 
with  unfailing  surety.  They  take  an  epicurean  de- 
light in  the  tremble  of  his  loan,  peculiar,  expressive 
hand  ;  in  his  long,  over-long,  struggle  with  the  dumb 
bells ;  and  study  the  distortions  of  his  face  in  the 
death  scene  with  cold  scrutiny.  They  studiously  ap- 
plaud his  labored  picking  up  of  his  fallen  glove,  and 
other  bits  of  unnecessary  emphasis  with  which  he  has 
elaborated  what  is  essentially  a  creation  of  the  stage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mansfield,  as  an  actor,  is  at  his 
very  best  in  the  second  act.  He  has  himself  the  cul- 
tivated speech  and  unmistakable  air  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  And,  in  the  Baron,  ihe  breeding  of  a  gentle- 
man is  supposed  to  underlay  or  overlay  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  libertine  and  the  shrewdness  of  the 
Croesus  of  the  Bourse. 

He  combines  these  admirably  in  his  interview  with 
De  Targy.  He  defines  himself  clearly  in  the  same 
act  in  his  interview  with  the  doctor,  and  imperiously 
adjures  the  aid  of  science  to  build  up  the  tottering 
frame  whose  decay  he  himself  will  not  put  forth  a 
hand  to  stop.  He  controls  his  wife  with  the  polished 
brutality  of  such  a  man,  and  with  her  alone  reveals 
the  hand  of  steel ;  for,  yet  again  in  the  same  act,  he 
receives  the  blunt  taunts  of  Rosa  with  the  biding  pa- 
tience of  the  man  -who  wails.  His  Baron  is  a  lurid, 
startling  thing,  not  to  be  seen  unmoved,  not  judged 
carelessly.  It  has  set  both  sides  of  the  continent 
a-talking,  and  is  indisputably  a  popular  hit.  If  he 
could  have  resisted  the  impossibilities  with  which  he 
has  garnished  it,  it  would  have  been  a  great  work 
of  art. 

The  company  go  through  the  delicious  absurdities 
of  the  play  gravely  and  conscientiously.  Miss  Maud 
Harrison  is  a  brilliant  Rosa,  Miss  Conway  a  sympa- 
thetic Baroness.  Miss  Lewes  has  an  unpleasant  burr 
in  her  speech,  but  is  otherwise  all  that  Marcelle  need 
be.  The  mountings  are  not  luxurious.  Doctor  Ches- 
nel's  villa  at  Asnieres  looks  like  a  small  brick  tomb 
brought  in  from  Lone  Mountain  for  this  week  only. 
The  supper-room  in  the  Hotel  Chevrial  is  a  hand- 
some apartment  with  its  colonnade  and  outlying  bal- 
cony, and  its  groined  roof.  But  the  supper-table 
itself  being  of  a  somewhat  impromptu  character,  it 
would  have  been  just  as  well  to  have  drawn  the  table- 
cloth discreetly  down.  The  gay  supper  company  was 
quite  large  enough  without  contributing  the  table, 
legs  to  the  ballet. 


At  the  Baldwin  they  are  playing  "  The  Corsican 
Brothers,"  with  a  cast  quite  sufficient  for  its  needs. 
I  can  not  imagine  an  actor  of  any  intellectual  status 
choosing  to  play  the  Dei  Franchi  brothers  in  this 
mixture  of  gore  and  super-nature  ;  yet  all  the  roman- 
tic actors  have  a  fancy  for  it,  and  it  is  periodically 
mounted  with  splendor  and  played  with  care. 

It  is  full  of  romantic  things — adventure  at  the  grand 
opera,  duels,  ghosts,  the  Corsican  vendetta;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  romantic  It  is  a  better  play  for  George 
Wessels  than  for  a  better  actor.  The  Baldwin  is 
rather  a  small  stage  for  him,  but  be  can  fling  himself 
all  over  what  ihere  is  of  it  unimpeded  ;  he  may  rant 
and  roar  at  his  pleasure  and  all  is  well.  True,  he 
says  "  droring-room,"and  "  Corsiker, "  and  "oper- 
er  "  ;  but  trifles  like  these  don't  really  matter  in  strong 
melodrama.  He  is  luxuriantly  melodramatic  as  the 
Dei  Franchi,  but  he  would  carry  off  the  situation 
much  better  if  he  would  cease  to  be  stage-managing 
while  he  is  a  Corsican  brother.  Broken  chairs  can 
very  well  be  mended  by  the  stage  carpenter,  and  fall- 
ing curtains  can  be  lifted  by  the  unseen  workmen, 
whose  business  it  is.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost 
of  Louis  Dei  Franchi  is  admirably  managed.  He 
glides  with  true  ghost-like  gait  across  the  floor,  and 
not  with  one  foot  before  the  other,  in  the  absurd 
pedestrian  fashion  of  the  ordinary  stage  ghost.  The 
scene  of  the  duel  in  the  wood  is  quite  impressive. 


Miss  Agnes  Herndon  is  most  Italian  looking  as  Eme_ 
lie  de  Lesparre,  and,  like  every  one  else  in  the  play 
but  ihe  brothers,  has  very  little  to  do. 

People  who  really  want  to  get  away  from  all  these 
tragic  horrors,  go  to  see  Frederic  Maccabe.  There 
are  in  every  city  a  lot  of  people  who  are  devotees  to 
the  monologue  entertainment.  They  can  tell  you 
on  their  fingers  every  man  distinguished  in  that  line, 
and  what  they  can  do. 

Maccabe  is  a  clever  little  man  with  a  funny  little 
voice,  which  is  far  at  sea  in  sentiment,  but  comfort- 
ably recovers  itself  in  comic  singing. 

There  is  a  faint  flavor  of  the  past  in  everything  he 
does  and  says,  and  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
stories  of  little  Tom  Moore  when  he  sits  at  the  piano 
and  sings  an  Irish  song. 

He  is  a  good  ventriloquist,  but  hisventriloquial  act 
is  so  long  as  to  exhaust  both  his  audience  and  him- 
self. Some  of  his  character  sketches  are  very  good, 
particularly  Miss  Mary  May  and  Reality,  the  trouba- 
dour of  the  present— the  last,  indeed,  something  far 
beyond  any  other  feature  in  the  entertainment.  Miss 
Mary  May  plays  a  "piece"  which  is  twin  to  the 
"  Maiden's  Prayer,"  and  plays  it  in  the  highest  art  of 
the  boarding-school  style. 

Maccabe  has  reduced  rapid  dressing  to  its  min- 
imum. He  keeps  a  little  running  fire  of  mildly  cheer- 
ful conversation  over  which  he  has  the  faculty  of 
gently  halting,  as  if  he  were  saying  it  the  first  time, 
and  the  little  entertainment  is  not  inappropriately 
named  "  Begone,  Dull  Care."  Betsy  B. 


Next  Friday  evening.  September  21,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Tippett  will  give  a  song  recital  at  Dashaway  Hall. 
The  lady  is  a  great  favorite,  and  deservedly  so  ;  she 
will  doubtless  have  a  large  and  fashionable  audience. 
On  the  programme  there  are  several  songs  which 
have  never  been  given  in  public  in  this  city,  notably 
three  by  Rubinstein.  We  give  the  programme  com- 
complete : 

1. — Es  war  ein  altar  Kbnig  (Heine) R.  Lindau 

Fragment  aus  Faust  (Goethe) R.  Lindau 

Ruhe  in  der  Geliebten  (Freiligrath). .  .R.  Lindau 

2. — The  night  was  still  (Calanau). . .  Halfdan  Kjerulf 

Alluring  sounds  ( Welhaven) ....  Halfdan  Kjerulf 

I  hardly  know,  my  darling  (Welhaven), 

Halfdan  Kjerulf 

3.— Minuet,  Bh Beethoven 

Gigue  (from  Partita  in  B£) Bach 

4. — Love  Fancies  (Meredith) August  Mignon 

Berceuse Bizet 

Tu  m'aimes  (Reponse  de  MedjeJ Gounod 

5. — Waldesruhe,  op.  19,  No.  7  (violin  obligato), 

E.  Frank 
Ohne  Gleichen,  op.  19,  No.  12  (violin  obligato), 

E.  Frank 

6. — Barcarolle,  A  major M.  Carmicbael 

Study,  op.  25,  No.  3 Chopin 

7. — Not  e'en  Angels,  op.  34,  No.  1  (Mirza  Schaffy), 
A.  Rubinstein 
My  heart  is  bright  with  thee,  op.  34,  No.  2  (Mir- 
za Schaffy) A.  Rubinstein 

Be  not  so  coy,  op.  34,  No.  n  (Mirza  Schaffy), 
A.  Rubenstein 

8. — StiUe  liebe,  op.  2,  No.  5 A.  |ensen 

Tambourin  (suite  in  B£) J.  Raff 

9. — Supplication,  op  9,  No.  3  (Lenau) R.  Franz 

Slumber  Song,  op.  1,  No.  10  (Tieck).  ..R.  Franz 

While  larks  with  little  wings,  op.  4,  No.  3  (R. 

Burns) R.  Franz 


The  Mechanics'  Fair  was  formally  opened  to  the 
public  on  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  exercises 
took  place  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  ard  consisted 
of  an  oration  by  Rev.  Robert  McKenzie,  and  an  ad- 
dress by  Vice-President  Starbird,  together  with  vari- 
ous musical  selections.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance at  the  Pavilion  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the 
Fair  gives  promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  The  arrangements  are  decidedly  an  im- 
provement on  former  occasions,  and  the  picture-gal- 
lery contains  a  better  class  of  art  work. 


There  is  at  the  Tivoli  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months,  a  performance  which  a  man  can  wit- 
ness without  yawning  his  head  off.  This  will  scarcely 
be  believed,  but  it  is  true.  The  bill  is  Planches  old 
burlesque,  "  King  Charming,"  and  although  played 
in  a  crude  and  amateurish  way,  it  is  well  mounted 
and  costumed.  The  orchestra,  too,  under  Hinrichs, 
is  the  best  in  the  city. 


Sunday  night  Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson  was  tendered 
a  benefit  at  the  California,  at  which  a  varied  perform- 
ance was  presented,  including  the  wrestling  scene 
from  "  As  You  Like  It,"  in  which  Muldoon,  the  ath- 
lete, took  part.  Charles  R.  Thome  Sr.  played  a 
portion  of  the  "Old  Guard,"  the  role  of  the  daughter 
being  very  well  rendered  by  Miss  Blanche  Thayer. 


The  wrestling  match  between  Muldoon  and  Hugues, 
the  Frenchman,  took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last 
There  was  a  large  audience  present,  numbering  over 
two  thousand  persons.  After  an  exciting  contest  of 
two  hours,  Muldoon  was  forced  to  give  up  the  task. 
It  is  stated  that  Muldoon  and  Whistler  will  soon 
wrestle, 

Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard  Theatre,  are 
drawing  large  crowds  with  theirnew  burlesque,  "  The 
Mackerelville  Wedding." 


OBSCURE    INTIMATIONS. 

"J.  M.,"  Berkeley;  "  M.  L.."  San  Francisco; 
"  Alpha,"  San  Francisco  ;  "  G.  F.  D.."  Sacramento, 
and  others.— Apropos  of  the  confusion  in  the  use  of 
lie  and  lay,  a  number  of  correspondents  (all  of  whom 
will  accept  our  acknowledgments)  have  sent  us  the 
following  quotation  from  Byron  : 

"  And  sencUt  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling  10  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashes  him  again  to  earth;  there  M  him  lay." 
— The  Sea,  Child?  Harold,  third  stanza. 
This  is  not  the  one  to  which  we  referred.  The  quota- 
tion we  meant  is  but  a  single  line,  containing  both 
verbs,  and  both  incorrectly  used. 

AtSka,  September  9, 1883. — My  Dear  Argonaut : 
Will  you  please  inform  us  who  %ot  the  pot,  in  the  arti- 
cle, "What  he  Held,"  page  3.  September  1st?— Con- 
stant Readers. 

We  are  not  poker  sharps,  but  we  imagine  Mr. 
Tooter  Williams  must  have  taken  the  pot  -  probably 
on  an  ace  high.  By  writing  to  Mr.  Cantaloupe 
Smith,  Blackville,  you  can  ascertain.  By  the  way, 
do  you  read  us  constantly  at  sea?  And  if  so,  who 
delivers  your  mail? 

"A  Britisher."— When  Betsy  B.  remarked  that  he 
was  "  unknown,"  she  probably  meant  that  he  was  un- 
known in  this  community,  which  is  perfectly  true.  In 
England  he  is  an  old  favorite. 

"  M.  C.  C." — r.  Yes.  the  magazine  of  which  you 
speak  is  still  in  existence,  and  under  the  same  name 
— "  The  Overland  Monthly" — although  it  was  dead 
for  a  while,  and  was  for  a  time  known  as  "The  Cal- 
ifornian."  2.  Your  poem  is  declined.  3.  We  do 
not  pay  for  verse — it  is  a  drug  in  the  market. 

"  C.  J." — You  ask  :  "  Why  did  we  print  that  idiotic 
article  entitled  'Hunting  the  Soap'?"  Because  a 
certain  order  of  mind  requires  what  we  may  call  the 
bed-chamber-and-kitchen  order  of  humor. 

"A.  F.  M." — You  think  "  Hunting  the  Soap"  the 
"best  article  we  have  printed  for  some  time,  "do  you? 
Well,  so  do  we. 

"  B.  M.,"  Fresno. — We  never  said  that  Burdette 
was  writing  a  humorous  department  for  us.  You 
know  that  low  comedians  always  yearn  to  play 
tragedy,  and  that  tragedians  have  a  secret  longing  for 
buffoonery.  Mr.  Burdette  has  long  desired  an  op- 
portunity to  write  in  a  paper  where  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  grin  through  a  horse-collar  all  the  time. 
He  has  it  now.  Your  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pickering 
as  a  possible  rival  is  most  unkind.  Mr.  P.  is  only 
an  unconscious  humorist. 

"  S.  M." — You  say  :  "The  Argonaut  stated  last 
week  that  my  wife  had  gone  to  the  Palace,  and  that 
I  was  at  Tucson.  My  wife  has  not  gone  to  the 
Palace,  and  I  am  not  going  to  Tucson,  and  have  no 
intentions  of  going."  S.  M.,  you  display  a  most 
shocking  disregard  for  the  press.  Do  you  not  sup- 
pose that  a  newspaper  knows  a  great  deal  better 
where  you  are  and  where  you  are  going  than  you  do? 

"  Benedict  "—You  ask  "whether  it  is  proper  to 
give  a  clergyman  a  fee  at  a  christening?"  We  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  proper  or  not,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly safe.     There  will  be  no  offense  taken. 

"Just  a  Woman." — Please  send  your  name  and 
address. 

"Important  to  Writers"  (vide  Call}.—  A  gentleman 
who  is  in  possession  of  a  valuable  climax  to  a  love 
story,  desires  situations  and  a  plot  Address  NeM0( 
care  of  Argonaut  office. 


Ben  Teal,  who  has  been  doing  some  very  good 
work  as  stage  manager  in  Mr.  Bert's  employ,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Frohman  management.  It  is  a 
very  good  management  to  be  with,  and  Mr.  Teal's 
friends  are  assured  that  he  will  prove  as  successful  in 
his  new  employ  as  he  has  been  in  his  old.  His  first 
task  will  be  to  organize  an  "  Uncle  Tom  "  company, 
using  the  Callender  Minstrels  as  a  nucleus.  He  has 
engaged  for  the  leading  parts  J.  M.  Ward,  William 
Lansing.  W.  C.  Lawrence,  Raymond  Holmes,  Chas. 
Norris,  Carrie  Clark  Ward,  Cora  Macy,  Charlotte 
Tittel,  and  "  Little  Maud."  The  leading  unbleached 
part— Topsy— will  betaken  by  Miss  Emma  Hyers, 
the  others  by  members  of  the  minstrel  troupe. 


"The  Corsican  Brothers"  has  been  drawing  good 
houses  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  week,  and 
will  be  continued  until  further  notice.  George  Wes- 
sels plays  Dei  Franchi,  supported  by  Miss  Agnes 
Herndon  and  a  local  stock  company. 


The  Sherman  &  Hinman  Circus  ends  with  to-night 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Next  Monday  night  the 
Callender  Company  opens  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


Charley  Reed,  the  popular  minstrel,  will  be  given 
a  grand  benefit  by  the  Emerson's  Minstrels  next 
Thursday,  at  a  matinee  and  in  the  evening. 


"  A  Parisian  Romance  "  closes  with  this  eveningat 
Haverly's  California  Theatre.  Next  Monday  night 
"  French  Flats  "  will  be  produced. 
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DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

"The  stage  has  a  language  of  its  own,"  said  a 
stage  carpenter  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter.  "  Each 
of  the  various  pieces  of  scenery  has  a  distinct  name. 
The  back  scene,  when  made  in  two  pieces,  rolled  on 
from  either  side,  is  called  the  '  flats ' ;  when  it  is  one, 
and  raised  or  lowered  from  above,  it  is  called  a  '  drop. ' 
The  narrow  side-scenes  are  '  wings."  Inclined  plat- 
forms are  called  '  runs ' ;  these  are  used  ia  mountain 
scenes  and  for  the  horse  in  '  Mazeppa,'  and  similar 
purposes.  Small  painted  frames  to  hide  the  runs  are 
known  as  'masking  pieces.'  When  a  room  is  set 
with  solid  walls  instead  of  wings,  it  is  a  'box  scene.' 
Those  arched  pieces  of  canvas  over  your  head  are 
'  sky  borders. '  The  space  over  the  stage  is  known  as 
the  '  rigging  loft,'  though  in  England  it  is  more  gen- 
erally termed  '  gridiron.'  The  gallery  running  around 
the  stage,  whence  all  the  ropes  are  worked,  is  named 
the  'flies.'  That  continuation  of  it  there  where  the 
artist  is  at  work  is  called  the  'paint  bridge.'  It  is 
made  to  raise  and  lower,  and  so  is  his  immense  easel, 
known  as  a  '  paint  frame.'  These  holes  in  the  stage 
are  '  traps,'  and  the  space  underneath  is  the  '  trap 
cellar.'  Some  of  the  traps  are  made  with  springs  to 
shoot  a  person  up  quickly  in  pantomime  or  spectacu- 
lar pieces.  They  are  then  called  '  star '  or  '  vampire 
traps.'  Those  strips  of  wood  below  the  flies  into 
which  the  scenes  slide  are  called  'grooves,'  and  each 
division  of  a  groove  is  a 'cut.'  The  space  between 
each  set  of  grooves  is  an  '  entrance/  These  two 
handsomely  painted  wings  near  the  proscenium  arch, 
and  which  usually  remain  on  the  stage  no  matter  what 
the  scene,  are  called  '  tormentors  '  ;  why,  I  don't 
know,  except  it  may  be  that  the  audience  gets  wea- 
ried of  always  seeing  them.  Observe  these  narrow 
grooves  in  the  stage,  down  which  scenes  may  be  made 
to  disappear.  They  are  '  sinks,'  and  the  boards  that 
cover  them  are  'sliders.'  To  hold  up  pieces  of 
scenery  we  use  these  poles  with  angle  irons,  called 
'braces.'  Tofastenthem  to  the  stageare  these  cork- 
screw-like things  termed  'screw-eyes.'  This  is  the 
'prompt  side,' or  side  where  the  prompter  stands, 
and  the  other  is  the 'o,  p.,' or  '  opposite  prompt.' 
Here  is  a  'moon  box,'  which  moves  up  and  down 
with  the  calcium  light  representing  that  luminary. 
This  sheet  of  iron  is  termed  the  '  thunder  drum. ' 
Pull  that  string,  and  you  shake  up  a  barrel  of  peas 
which  make  the  sound  of  rain,  and  which  is  called 
the  '  rain  box.'  Turn  that  handle,  and  this  gigantic 
rattle  makes  a  noise  like  breaking  wood  It  is  a  crash, 
and  is  used  to  make  the  sound  of  bursting  doors  or 
falling  buildings.  Against  the  wall  is  a  '  call  box,' 
where  the  '  calls '  or  notices  of  rehearsals  are  posted. 
That  piece  of  canvas  painted  like  water,  and  which, 
while  lying  on  the  stage,  is  shaken  from  the  entrances, 
is  a  '  sea-cloth.'  Those  painted  strips  of  muslin  are 
'  gauze  waters '  ;  they  were  used  in  the  cave  scene  of 
the  '  Colleen  Bawn."  To  put  a  play  on  is  to  '  mount ' 
it  To  mount  it  cheaply  is  to  '  fake  'it.  A  '  full  set ' 
is  a  scene  occupying  all  the  stage.  A  '  carpenter's 
scene '  is  set  in  the  first  grooves  to  fill  time  while  other 
scenes  are  being  set.  To  '  strike '  is  to  move  a  scene 
from  the  stage.  A  stage  hand  is  a  '  grip.'  This  wheel 
covered  with  foil  working  behind  slats  in  the  scene  is 
a  '  ripple  barrel.'  It  gives  the  effect  of  moonlight  on 
the  water.  These  wings  cut  in  fancy  shapes  on  the 
edge  are  '  profiled."  This  mass  of  gas-burners  is  a 
'bunch  light' ;  it  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
stage.  The  curtain  is  called  the  '  rag, '  and  the  hand- 
some one  used  between  the  acts  is  the  '  act  drop. ' 
My  instructions  from  the  author  are  called  a  '  scene 
plot,'  and  where  1  store  my  scenes  is  a  '  dock.'  " 

"  I  am  sorry,"  says  "  Brunswick"  in  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette, "for  the  collapse  of  the  Strakosch  English 
Opera  Company  and  'Zenobia."  Here  was  an  hon- 
est effort  on  the  part  of  an  experienced  manager  and 
an  American  composer  to  do  a  good  thing.  But 
while  there  was  much  to  praise  in  their  way  of  effort 
in  'Zenobia,'  it  was  not  made  of  the  right  stuff.  I 
hope,  however,  that  other  American  composers  will 
not  be  discouraged  because  Mr.  Pratt's  opera  was  a 
failure,  for  it  does  not  prove  that  what  they  write  will 
meet  with  a  similar  fate.  Any  one  who  writes  a  good 
opera  will  make  a  success,  but  a  bad  opera  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  dead  failure  than  a  bad  play.  I  am 
particularly  sorry  for  Mr.  Strakosch.  He  had  pinned 
a  great  deal  of  faith  upon  the  production  of  '  Zeno- 
bia," and  had  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  putting 
the  opera  upon  the  stage.  He  thought  the  people 
wanted  an  English  opera,  and  he  determined  to  give 
it  to  them.  No  doubt  they  do  want  a  good  English 
opera,  but  '  Zenobia  '  does  not  come  under  that  head. 
Mr.  Strakosch  has  been  very  unfortunate  of  late.  At 
one  time  he  was  the  most  successful  manager  in 
America  :  but  his  star  seems  to  be  in  the  descendant 
I  know  that  after  his  last  season  with  Adelaide  Neil- 
son  he  banked  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  as  his  share  of  the  profits  in  her  farewell  tour  of 
the  United  States.  But  every  penny  of  that  money 
has  gone  in  unsuccessful  operatic  ventures  made  since 
then." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  a  combination  ever  went 
upon  the  road  better  advertised  than  the  collapsed 
Edgar  Syndicate,"  says  a  New  York  correspondent ; 
"  and  I  don't  believe  there  was  ever  one  that  went 
upon  the  road  with  less  excuse  for  its  existence. 
The  money  spent  to  advertise  this  syndicate  was 
about  all  that  the  treasury  contained^  ^Esthetic 
clubs  ate  jewett  breakfasts  at  the  expense  of  the  syn- 
dicate, and  its  leading  actors  drew  large  sums  in  ad- 
vance at  the  expense  of  the  syndicate  ;  champagne 
flowed  and  cigars  were  lighted  at  the  expense  of  the 
syndicate  ;  but  the  company,  after  reaching  Chicago, 
did  not  return  at  the  expense  of  the  syndicate.  Miss 
Ada  Ward,  who  was  sent  for  from  England  by  the 
syndicate,  is  out  some  three  thousand  dollars  by  the 
operation.  Miss  jewett,  more  thrifty,  it  is  said  drew 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  of  her  salary  in  advance. 
Mr.  Plympton,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  is 
also  said  to  have  done  the  handsome  thing  for  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  the  syndicate.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  company  at  finding  that  the  syndicate  was 
not  backed  by  fifty  thousand  dollars  would  be  amus- 
ing if  it  did  not  have  its  distressing  side." 

Bronson  Howard,  the  dramatist,  who  is  living  on 
royalties  from  his  plays,  in  England,  is  the  posse-sor 
of  a  double  tricycie,  on  which  he  and  his  wife,  and 
whatever  supplies  they  feel  like  carrying,  make 
twenty-mile  and  thirty-mile  trips  about  the  country. 


"  I  think,"  remarks  "  Brunswick  "  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  "that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  actors  to 
follow  the  example  of  priests,  and  live  in  single 
blessedness.  T,ust  see  what  a  mess  they  make  of 
matrimony  !  Now,  here  is  Sardanapilus  Bangs  fig- 
uring in  a  most  disgraceiul  row  with  bis  bride.  Only 
a  few  weeks  married,  and  already  separated.  Ban^s 
says  that  she  is  a  vixen.  She  says  that  Bangs  is 
something  that  she  will  make  known  all  in  good  time. 
He  says  she  'shadowed'  him,  and  married  him 
out  of  hand  ;  she  smiles  a  most  sarcastic  smile. 
Bangs  has  always  been  considered  an  amiable  man, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  vanity,  and  particularly 
proud  of  his  legs.  He  appears  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex,  for  his 
brolher  actors  are  always  putting  up  jokes  on  him, 
and  he  falls  into  the  trap  every  time.  According  to 
the  case  as  itnow  stands.  Mrs.  Bangs  put  up  the  big- 
gest joke  on  him,  and,  as  usual,  he  tell  a  victim.  She 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  him  last  winter,  when  he 
was  playing  in  the  '  Corsican  Brothers '  at  Niblo's 
Garden.  He  became  ill  soon  after  the  introduction 
—not  from  its  effects,  I  presume  ;  from  overwork,  he 
says — and  she  pressed  a  thousand-dollar  bill  into  his 
hand.  A  thousand-dollar  bill  is  a  thing  that  a  needy 
actor  knows  how  to  appreciate  as  well  as  anybody, 
and  Bangs  clutched  it  with  eager  fingers  and  a  grateful 
heart.  This  was  followed  up  by  five  more  such  mu- 
nificent presents,  and  Bangs  was  so  grateful  that  he 
married  her,  though  it  is  said  he  saw  no  other  way  to 
pay  the  debt.  She  appeared  satisfied,  and  they  were 
married.  Alas  !  their  honeymoon  was  short.  Bangs 
soon  found  that  this  honey  was  made  by  wasps,  and 
there  was  not  much  sweetness  in  it.  So  the  upshot 
was  that  the  bride  and  groom  had  a  grand  row,  and 
parted.  He  seems  to  be  crushed  by  his  domestic 
misfortune  ;  she  defiant.  But  the  end  is  not  yet. 
'  To  the  law  !  to  the  law  ! '  shrieks  Mrs.  Bangs  ;  so 
we  will  soon  have  another  picture  of  an  actor's  home 
life  laid  before  our  eyes  in  the  public  prints." 


Lydia  Thompson  will  receive  an  ovation  when  she 
returns  to  America.  It  is  said  that  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  beauties  of  the  stage  in  London,  at  a  wedding 
of  one  of  the  actresses  there,  the  most  charming 
woman  present  was  the  famous  Lydia.  She  seeemed 
younger  than  the  hosts  of  stage  beauties  who  had 
just  passed  their  twentieth  year,  and  she  was  warmly 
greeted  by  everybody. 


Miss  Kate  Castleton,  while  away  in  the  country  on 
her  vacation  this  summer,  learned  to  row.  and  took 
too  much  of  the  exercise.  Over-exertion  brought  on 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
return  to  New  York.  She  lay  in  a  critical  condition 
ather  home  lor  a  week,  but  is  now  belter. 


Last  Saturday  night  the  nuptials  of  Miss  Emma 
Hyers,  contralto  singer  in  the  Callender  Minstrels, 
and  Mr.  George  Freeman,  leader  of  the  band,  were 
celebrated  on  the  stage  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Rev. 
Robert  Seymour  officiating.  At  the  close  of  the  cer- 
emony a  grand  banquet  was  partaken  of  by  three 
hundred  invited  guests. 


The  twenty-fourth  recital  of  the  Italian  Musical 
Institute  of  San  Francisco  was  held  at  the  Music 
Hall,  104  Kearny  Street.  There  was  a  fashionable 
audience  present,  and  the  programme  was  carried  out 
with  its  usual  excellence.  The  opera  of  "  Norma  " 
is  in  active  preparation. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  September  18,  Master  Abe 
Sichel,  the  pianist,  takes  a  farewell  benefit  at  B'nai 
B'rith  Hall,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe.  Box 
sheet  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  music  store,  137  Post 
Street.  

The  "  Ichi  Ban  Waltzes  "  have  just  appeared,  com- 
posed by  Ion  Arnold.  The  title  page  contains  the 
lithograph  of  a  large  Japanese  screen.  Published  by 
Sherman  &  Clay. 

Melon-choly. 
The  evening  stars  ne'er  shone  more  bright 
Than  on  that  fateful  autumn  night, 
When,  bending  o'er  his  Angeline, 
Whose  charming  face  he  thought  divine, 
He  whispered  low,   "  I  wait — I  wait. 
Sweet  Love,  to  learn  from  you  my  fate." 

He  looked  sedate, 

She  seemed  elate. 

She  flipped  her  fan  in  trivial  mood, 
While  he  so  melon-choly  stood, 

And  stewed  and  brewed. 
And  when  he  asked,   "  What  hope? 

What  hope?" 
She  smiled  and  said,   "  I  can't-elope." 

"  You  can't-elope,"  he  said,  irate  ; 
"  Oh,  water- melon- colic  fate  !  " 

And  then,  before  his  wished-for  bride, 

Straightway  committed  suicide. 
Berkeley,  September,  1883,  Bomeyx. 


—  An  advertisement  in  this  week's  Argo- 
naut  would  indicate  great  prosperity  to  the  Colgate- 
Baker  school  for  young  ladies,  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  Gamble  and  Mrs.  Wood.  Their 
present  pupils  overtax  the  capacity  of  their  accommo- 
dations. Already  there  are  seventy  young  ladies, 
scholars  at  the  institution,  and  the  number  is  rapidly 
increasing.  A  pai-t-graduate  class  for  the  finishing 
course  is  now  established.  San  Francisco  demands, 
and  in  the  future  will  require,  a  well-managed,  thor- 
oughly disciplined,  fashionable  school  for  our  society 
girls — a  school  where  a  real  education  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  in  which  the  pupil  will  not  be  permitted 
to  forget  that  she  belongs  to  a  social  circle  that  exacts 
the  culture  and  the  deportment  of  a  lady.  The  Van 
Ness  Avenue  institution  gives  promise  of  realizing 
this  demand,  in  furnishing  our  city  with  a  school 
where  the  strictest  discipline  is  exacted,  where  the 
most  thorough  course  of  education  is  imparted,  and 
where  accomplishments,  manners,  and  deportment 
are  not  undervalued.  The  advertisement  alluded  to 
ought  to  bring  forth  from  some  of  our  wealthy  busi- 
ness men  a  building  with  such  grounds  and  appoint- 
ments as  would  aid  these  ladies  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  work  and  prove  an  ornament  to  our  city. 


AT  THE    FAIR. 

Ball's   Health -preserving   Corsets. 

Quite  an  innovation  in  corsets  is  displayed  at  the 
Pavilion  in  the  Grove  Street  nailery,  near  the  Larkin 
Street  entrance,  by  Kelly  Brothers,  No.  24  Sixth 
Street.  These  new-fashioned  and  useful  articles  of 
ladies'  apparel  are  known  as  ' '  Ball's  Health  Corsets.  " 
The  unyielding  pressure  oi  the  common  corset  is  en- 
tirely overcome  in  Ball's  corsets,  by  the  introduction 
of  elastic  sections  at  the  sides,  composed  of  a  series  of 
fine  coiled  wire  springs,  which  are  warranted  to  re- 
tain their  perfect  elasticity  till  the  corset  is  worn  out, 
and,  unlike  rubber,  will  not  heat  the  person  or  decay 
with  age.  They  yield  readily  to  every  respiration, 
and  are  equally  comfortable  in  any  position  assumed 
by  the  wearer.  They  fit  perlectly  a  greater  variety  of 
forms  than  any  other,  and  are  sold  for  much  less  the 
price  than  the  old-style  corset.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
the  Ball  cor;et  is  the  only  corset  pronounced  by  die 
medical  profession  "not  injurious  to  the  wearer." 
Kelly  Brothers  cf  24  Sixth  Street  are  the  sole  agents 
in  this  city. 

Arabian  Coffee  Mills. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.  Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  ^and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  has 
offered  Miss  Thursby  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
sing  in  the  choir  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  in 
New  York,  on  Sundays.  Miss  Thursby  will  sing  in 
concert,  also,  the  coming  season.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  a  singer  in  a  quartet  choir  ol  a  New  York 
church  is  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


—A  WELL-EDUCATED  YOUNG  LADY,  WHu  SPEAKS 

French,  German,  and  English,  desires  to  return  to 
Europe,  either  now  or  in  the  spring,  with  a  family 
that  would  pay  her  passage  in  return  for  services. 
Address  "Mademoiselle,"  P.  O.  Box  2134,  San 
Francisco. 


Shopping 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Household  articles  bought  with  discre- 
tion, taste,  and  judgment.  For  particulars  and  refer- 
ences address  Lock  Box  78,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


Crystal  Swiniuiiug  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.    Lighted  by  electricity.    Truworthy  &  Bane, 

proprietors. 

—  Everybody  is  u^ing,  and  everybody  is 
recommending  to  everybody's  friends.  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  as  a  reliable  iron  medicine,  a  true  tonic. 


—  Head*  ches  and  biliousness  are  promptly 
cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cathartic  Sugar-coated 
Pills. 


—  Sheet  Music— wholesale— ten  pieces  for 
fifty  cents.  Send  three-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  of 
fifteen  hundred  pieces.  Argonaut  Bookstore,  215 
Dupont  Street. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cockeanf.,  Dentist,  850  Makket, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  dnig  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  C  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5, 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  strteis. 


HARRIED. 

In  thiscity,  September  13,  1S83,  at  the  r-  sidenceof  Doctor 
H.  Gibbons  Jr.,  by  the  Reverend  Horatio  Stebbins,  Loins 
H.  Sharp  to  ElkAnor  P.  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Doctor 
Henry  Gibbons  Sr. 


GRAND  Oi'I-Hl    H01*i:. 

Gustave  Frohman,  Lessee  (by  courtesy  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Uert.) 


Commencing  Monday,  September  1  7th.     Matinees  Wednes 

day  and  Saturday. 

The  First  Legitimate  Production  in  San  Francisco  of 

rXt'lE    TOM'S    CABIN, 

Introducing  the 

Colossal  Calleuder  Minstrel   Festival   «rg:uil. 

zillion, 
And  a  SPECIAL  COMPANY  OF  WHITE  ARTISTS. 


Popular  Prices— 25,  50,  and  75  cents. 


T~)AS HA  WA  Y  HALL, 
JS  Jjg  POST  STREET. 


"SONG    RECITAL" 

MRS.    J.    E.    TIPPETT, 

Assisted  by 
1I!tS.  <  1K1IH  II  I !  l.-«  AKIt.  I'lmilstc, 

Aii. 1  mk.  iilyky  in;rn  an,  violinist. 
Friday  Evening,  September  31,  1883 

AT  EIGHT  O'CLOCK. 

ADMISSION,  including  reserved  seat,  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Box  Sheet  at  Sherman  &  C!a\'s  Music  Store  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday,  Sept.  19th,  20th,  and  21st. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FRAKC1SCO,  OAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


MODERN 

FURNISHED  HOUSE. 


TO    LEASE, 

FOR  ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS, 

A.  New  House  of  18  Booms,  and  ns  many  Clos- 
ets, with  Wine-room*  (Sutler's  Pantry,  Kitchen 
and  Laundry.  It  lias  two  Balli- rooms,  with 
careful  plumbing;  healthy  location;  one  block 
from  California  Street  Cable  Boad,  with  One 
surroundings.    Address 

E ASTON  «£  ELDBIDGE, 

22  Montgomery  Street. 


VAN  NESS  AVEXTE  St  I100L. 


The  Van  Ness  Avenue  School,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  that  of  Mad  'me  Colgate  Baker,  and  now 
under  the  charge  of  Mesdames  Gamble  and  Wood, 
having  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  its  present 
establishment,  and  deniHnding  more  extensive  and 
commodious  accommodations,  these  lidies  desire  to 
suggest  to  some  cipitalbt  that  he  construct  for  their 
use  such  buildings  as  they  require.  Any  person 
having  a  property  o(  sufficient  size,  located  upon 
Van  Ness  Avenue  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  who 
would,  under  agreement  of  a  long  lease,  erect  such 
buildings  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  terge  and  fash- 
ionable school,  would  find  an  opportunity  for  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment.  Any  one  desirous  of  an 
interview,  or  wishing  to  communicate  in  reference  to 
this  business,  may  address  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  No. 
913  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  Gi;  >1  AKKIIT  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


Patterns-Fall  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE. 
•-*     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Burr  Parlor  folding  B<<1 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  msde. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  t'  -ccuru   foLiin^.    "--^^r^^ 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made  ■ 
'^~-    _..    beinij  madeup.     Fold- 
'~SZZl\  i  rig  does  not  disarrange 
F5^£T5Ca  the  bedding.     With  it£ 
IR  a\V^5  fethe  parlor  ;.ndsleeping 
*;?=fi2y^?=i^       _ ,-*  room  may  be  closed. 

combined.      It  saves   ihe  rent  of  a 


j  ronm.    20  styles  fruni  $30  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &.  Co., 
741.  743.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H    Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


SAYINGS  AX»  L:*AX  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  nnd  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


F 

F 


LI  ES 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 
URN  I  PURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  oack  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDKL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 


All  stylet,  manufactured  in 

G.     w.    ,.,LARK    &.    CO., 

(U5  mill  64!  Marki  1'Slr.il 


DANICHEFF  KID  GLOVES 


119    DUPONT    ST.,  BETWEEN   GEARY  AND 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Tbe  Wrong  Girl. 
Girl  in  hammock 

Reading  book 
Catches  man 

By  hook  or  crook. 

Girl  in  kitchen 

Scrubbing  pan 
Can  not  gobble 

Any  man. 

Ten  years  later. 

Head  in  whirl. 
Wished  he'd  taken 

Kitchen  girl. 

-Oil  City  Blizzard, 


Her  Poem. 
Oh,  Euphemia,  can  you  ask  it? 
We  have  your  poetic  task,  it 
*S  in  a  pretty  wicker  casket.        — Puck. 

Cassie  Bianco. 

The  girl  stood  at  the  telephone 
Whence  all  but  she  had  fled  ; 

The  blue  streaks  of  departed  oaths 
Shone  round  her  as  she  said : 

Hello  !  Hel-lo  1  I  Hel-loah  !  I  I 

She  called  aloud—"  Say,  mister,  say, 

Don't  No.  3  reply?" 
She  knew  not  the  subscriber  lay 

So  mad  that  he  could  die. 

Hello  !  Hel-lo  ! !  Hel-loah  !  1  ! 

"  Speak,  won't  you  ?  "  once  again  he  cried, 
"  Can't  you  connect  with  Gough  ?  " 
And  but  the  buzzing  of  tbe  wires, 
And  then  she  shut  him  off. 

Hello  !  Hello  !  I  Hel-loah  !  ! ! 

Then  came  a  burst  of  words  profane, 
The  girl — oh  !  where  was  she  ? 

Ask  of  the  men  who  yell  "  hello," 
Perhaps  they'll  go  and  see. 

—Life. 

The  Primal  Pair. 

When  Adam  from  his  sleep  awoke, 

A  radiant  creature  met  his  eyes, 
Whose  beauty  on  his  vision  broke 

As  breaks  the  morn  'neath  tropic  skies. 
With  wonder  Adam  stood  transfixed — 

Another  day  had  just  begun — 
She  crossed  his  vision  just  betwixt 

The  dawn  and  rising  of  the  sun. 
"  'Tis  Morn."  said  he,  "  in  human  guise  ; 

Fair  Morn,  my  homage  pray  receive," 
The  vision  blushed,  cast  down  her  eyes, 

And  said  :  "  I  am  not  Morn,  but  Eve." 
—  Cottage  Hearth. 

The    Ampersand. 
There  was  a  young  man  named  DeL&, 
Who  played  the  brass  lorn  in  the  b&  ; 
He  blew  such  a  blast 
That  as  he  went  past 
He  blew  all  the  fruit  off  a  st&. 

— Boston  Gazette. 


To  Oscar. 
Over  the  sundering  sea,  whose  wind-blown  foaM 
Sweeps  backward  to  his  home  a  fond  adieU, 
Comes  a  tall  stranger  ;  once  by  much  the  firsT 
./Esthete  in  England.     Though  the  hair  is  cuT 
Round  his  mild  face,  even  the  stem  shampoO 
Will  not  wear  out  the  brains  that  yet  reraaiN. 
In  former  times  eur  thought  must  pierce  beneatH 
Locks  that  hung  thick  as  the  white  winter  fleecE 
Down  the  calm  front  of  sheep  on  stormy  leA, 
Ere  we  could  guess  what  treasure  there  lay  hiD. 
— New   York  Life. 

Injustice. 
When  Di  put  dandelions  in  her  hair, 
He  called  them  lovely,  that  I  can  declare  ; 
But  when  I  tried  them,  sure  ol  admiration, 
He  called  my  wreath  a  "  floral  aberration." 

Di  uses  slang  ;  he  doesn't  try  to  stop  her, 

But  says  it's  very  taking,  though  improper. 

I  ventured  "  Hang  it !  "     To  my  great  surprise. 

Quoth  he,  "You'llsay  'how  vexing!'  if  you're  wise. " 

Di  wears  a  scirlct  Jersey.     I,  less  daring, 
Chose  a  dud  crimson,  thinking  red  too  staring. 
Hers  he  pronounces  killing  :  Who'd  have  thought  it  ? 
Mine,  simply  harmless.     How  I  wish  she'd  bought  it ! 

I  talk  and  laugh,  and  work  quite  hard  to  please ; 
Di,  coolly  nonchalant,  just  takes  her  ease  : 
And  yet  1  often  think  Ira  scarcely  heard, 
He  looks  so  much  at  her.     It's  quite  absurd, 

— Harper's  Bazar. 

The  Modern  Picnic. 
"  You  must  wake  and  call  me  early  ;    call  me  early, 

mother  dear. 
For  our  association  starts  its  picnic  from  the  pier. 
We've  a  couple  of  lads  to  dance,  mother,  and  a  dozen 

or  so  to  spar, 
And  I  am  lo  run  the  bar,  mother,  I  am  to  run  the 

bar  I 

"  The  boys  are  perfect  gents,  mother,  though  they're 
fond  of  getting  high. 

So,  just  wrap  up  the  cartridges  and  pistol  with  the  pie. 

Ii  any  Sunday-schools,  mother,  should  picnic  there- 
about, 

We're  able  to  knock  'em  out,  mother,  we're  able  to 
knock  'em  out 

"Of  course,  there  will   be   rows,    mother;    if  there 

wasn't  it  would  be  queer, 
When   I  serve  them  all  with  mugs  of  froth,  where 

they've  called  aloud  for  beer  ; 
But  what  can  you  expect,  mother,  when  a  couple  of 

hundred  meet, 
Who  would  rather  fight  than  eat,  mother,  who  would 

rather  fight  than  eat? 

"  If  I  shouldn't  come  home  at  all,  mother,  through 
being  a  bit  too  game, 

Just  work  the  hospital  list,  mother,  until  you  find 
my  name ; 

Or  else  at  the  station  house,  mother,  though  the  cops 
would  hardly  dare, 

Yet  youTl  possibly  find  me  there,  mother,  you'll  pos- 
sibly find  me  there  1  "        — New  York  Sun. 


STRONG 
FACTS/ 


A  great  many  people  are  asking 
what  particular  troubles  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  is  good  for. 

It  will  cure  Heart  Disease,  Paral- 
ysis, Dropsy,  Kidney  Disease,  Con- 
sumption, Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  and  all  similar  diseases. 

Its  wonderful  curative  power  is 
simply  because  it  purifies  and  en- 
riches the  blood,  thus  beginning  at 
the  foundation,  and  by  building  up 
the  system,  drives  out  all  disease. 

A  Lady  Cured  of  Rheumatism, 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  7,  1880. 

My  health  was  much  shattered  by 
Rheumatism  when  I  commenced 
taking  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and  I 
scarcely  had  strength  enough  to  at- 
tend to  my  daily  household  duties, 
I  am  now  using  the  third  bottle  and  I 
am  regaining  strength  daily,  and  I 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  alL 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise 
of  it.    Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brashear, 
173  Prestmanst. 

Kidney  Disease  Cured. 

Christiansburg,  Va.,  1881. 
Suffering  from  kidney  disease, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief,  I 
tried  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  which 
cured  me  completely.'  A  child  of 
mine,  recovering  from  scarlet  fever, 
had  no  appetite  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  able  to  eat  at  alt.  I  gave  him  Iron 
Bitters  with  the  happiest  results. 
J .  Kvlb  Montagus. 

Heart  Disease. 

Vine  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
Dec  2,  1881. 
After  trying  different  physicians 
and  many  remedies  for  palpitation 
of  the  heart  without  receiving  any 
benefit,  I  was  advised  td  try  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  1  have  used  two  bot- 
tles and  never  found  anything  that 
gave  mc  so  much  relief. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Hess. 

For  the  peculiar  troubles  to  which 
ladies  are  subject,  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  is  invaluable.    Try  it 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine. 


€.    *.*>*>  L¥&&    hO\%    &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


HA  T  T  >Q  VEGETABLE 
4H.JL  »     SICILIAN 

Hair  Eenewer. 

Seldom  does  a  popular  remedy  win  such  a 
Btrong  hold  upon  the  public  confidence  as  has 
Hall's  Hair  Renewer.  The  cases  in  which 
it  has  accomplished  a  complete  restoration  of 
color  to  the  hair,  and  vigorous  health  to  the 
scalp,  are  innumerable. 

Old  people  like  it  for  its  wonderful  power  to 
restore  to  theirwhitcning  locks  their  original 
color  and  beauty.  Mlddlo-agod  people  like  It 
because  it  prevents  them  from  getting  bald, 
keeps  dandruff  away,  and  makes  the  hair 
grow  thick  and  strong.  Young  ladies  like  it 
as  a  dressing  because  it  gives  the  hair  a  beau- 
tiful glossy  lustre,  and  enables  them  to  dress 
it  in  whatever  form  they  wish.  Thus  it  is  the 
favorite  of  all,  and  it  has  become  so  simply 
because  it  disappoints  no  one. 


BUCKINGHAM'S    DYE 

FOR   THE   WHISKERS 
Hnsl   icomc  one  of  the  most  important  popu- 
•  articles  for  gentleir-  n's  use.    When 
r:.y  or  naturally  of  an  unde- 
rbade, Buckingham's  dye  is  the 
remedy. 

rr.ErAP.ED  et 

B.  P.  Hall  &  Co.,  Xashua,X.H. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  C.   tvflt.nmL.L_  &  CO., 
Ship  ping  and  C'ommissionJierchants 

204  ana  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
51      '  '  "i.  1      i.Iil.  Il  BcdcMo.H. 

I 


RUBBER  HOSE 

loll    GARDENS,   MILLS,    MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

.HAM  FACT!  KIM.    CO   II'ANV. 


t'nrlxjllzed  Bobber  Hose,  Standard,  <  Maltese 
Cross,)  B ubber  llose,  Extra  **A"  Bubber  Hose, 
it u  hiii  r  llose.  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  *'  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES.   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OKOIK 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sin 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  •  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insnran-.t 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  Tl  e 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Eatabllslicil  1854.) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TOHN   GASH. 


TOHN  J.  NKWSOM 


NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 
THE    PRIMEVAL   CHAMPAGNE. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  good  liealth'' 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr,  F.L.S.  London,  Eng. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  IO  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &=Min.  Wat.  Dialers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS.1 


FOE  SAI  l.   lil 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

628  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDI.NG.   J.  PA1 TERSON . 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SA\    FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agenu  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter  from  the  General  Man- 
ager of  11m-  Erie  ami  New  England  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  text  of 
the  Ore-proof  qnalille*  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  lire  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  S    1883 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  hooks  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager 


•4-11    4-13   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.K 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper.  , 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  Is- 
sued March. and  Sept.,  each 
year:  21ti  pages,  8-VxlH 
indies,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gal'ery.  Gives  whole- 
sale  prices  direct  to  a  men  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  L<».Us  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mas» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you* 
Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

827  6e  829  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  1U. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  "!a  ufaetarors 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  and  T2o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS>    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


D 


IVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Sept.  1,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  58,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  12th,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  TrUJt 
Compaey  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Moni^am- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OLIVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

*""^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California:  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given.,  that  at  a  metling  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  un  the  third  day  of  September,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  il)  of  Five  (5c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Koom  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent'  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.   E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
*    GROCERS,  108  ud  no  California  St,  San  Francuco. 


01  OS  I  MINING   COMPANY 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Franciscos 
California.     Location  of  works,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  isheieby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  held  on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1883,  an  asses-, 
ment  (No.  13)  of  fifty  cents  per  share,  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  i  mmediately,  hi 
United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  unpaid 

1  Monday,  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  snd 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Monday, 
the  8th  day  of  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.    By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary.  3 

Office — Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  No.   309  Montgomer 
Street,  San  Francisco  Cal, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ca     Pt     Ka     Si 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  G,  1SS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  A .  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9. 3Q  A.  M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  EL 

•5.00  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M, 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

•5.00  P.  *L 
3.30  P.  M. 
5. 30  P.  r.L 

S.OO  A.  M. 
8.00  A.  1.1. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

f.30  A.  M. 
.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA-M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Benida 


.Calistoga  and  Napa - 

!  Colfax "".!»"' 


f  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

(and East f  Emigrant.. 

(Galtand)via  Livermore 

I  Stockton  /via  Martinez, 

. .  Knight's  Landing. . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 


.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . 


{Ogden  and  1  Express 
East /Emigrant 

I  Red  Bluff     \  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  j  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benida. 

"  via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia 

. .  Sacramento    River  Steamers. . 
. .  San  Jose. 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland'"*' 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  p.  h. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  H. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M, 

S.40  P.  M. 
*8-4Q  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

o.  40  A.  M . 
*3.40A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9. 40  A.  M. 

S-40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P-  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
•3.40  P.  M. 
J3-40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A,  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  Al- 
io. 10  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  g.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

-To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9-00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  n.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,   5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  IOOO,  II. CO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— -6.00,   *6.3o,    '7.00,    '7.30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  T3-3o,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,*5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

t  II.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  (11.30,  12.00,  1*2-30,  1.00, 
Jl.30,   2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  430,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    8.00,    g.OO,    IO.OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°,  8.00,  "8.30, 
g.oo,  tg-30|  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  fi.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

TO. OO,  II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  fS.oo. 

*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   tr-oo,   2.00,    3.00,   4.00,   '4.30, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE—  '6.23,   '6.53,  '723-    *7-53,  '8.23, 

"8-53.   *9-*3>    *io.2i,   "4.23,    *4,53,    *5.23,    *s.53,  *6  23, 

*6.S3.  7-=S.  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via   Alameda)— '5.15,    5.45,  J6.45, 

t9-xj.  +3'i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5. 30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.33,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8-57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— "5-37.  *°-Q7.  6.37,  7.07, 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  u.07,  "-37. 
12.07,  12.37,  *-°7<  1-37,2.07,2.37,3.07,3.37,4.07,437, 
5.07,  5-37-  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.03,  u.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,   *5-52,   *6  22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  g.22,  9.52,  JlO,22,  IO,52,  $11.22,  11,52  tl2.22, 
12.52,  Jl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5-52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,   8.52,  9,32,   10.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5.x5,  '5  45,  *6.t5,  6-4:.  *7-=5»  7-45. 

*8.i5.  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45,  tio,i5,  10,45,  tn.15.  II-45. 12-45. 

1-45.   2-45,    3-45.   4.15.   4.45.    5-15.  5-45.  °-i5,  6.45,  7.45, 

fi-45.  9-45.  10.45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    '6.15,    645,    *7.is, 

7.45,   8.45,    t9-i5.   9-45.  i°-45.    $12.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3.45, 

4-45.- *5- 15.  5-45.  *6i5.  6-45,  *7-*5. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9-*5,  ".15.  i-xfi,  3-15, 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— '6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4-15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  oily. 


"  Standard  Time  "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jc 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  tlie  world. 
II  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proef.  It  bad  five 
<e!ev  tors.  Every  rooiii  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies*  its 
carriage •  way,  and  its  tropical  plant >.  is  a 
:?atare  aithertotmknowain  American  hotel*. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restauraut  Is  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


outherREacifi, 


5v<=>  raiijHoad.ti; 
BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1883,  and  until 
fukther  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran" 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Tbiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  a.  a. 

r 

> 

6.40  A.  M. 

ta.30- A.  M. 

*8.IO  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

1 

9.O3   A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 

"*10.02   A.  M. 
*3-36    ?•  M. 
f4.S9    P.  M. 

*5.I5  P.  M. 

• 

6.3O  P.  M. 

1 

6.00     P.   M. 

tlI-45  P-  M. 

i 

J7.5O     P.  M. 

j 

18.15    p.  m. 

8.3O  A.  M, 
IO.40  A-  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4-25  P-  M. 


Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  I 
...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  A.  M. 
"■3.36  P.    M. 

6.00  p.  m. 

IS.  15    P.    M. 


IO.4O  A.  M, 
*3.30  P.  M. 


Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
—  Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3.3o  p.  m. 


..Hollisterand  Tres  Ptnos 


■Y 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M. 


(Watsonville,  Catnp  Goodall,  ] 
Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel,  j 
(Camp  Cap  kola)  cc  Santa  Cruz  ) 


10.40  a.  M.    j  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  H. 


T7-3°  A.  M. 


.Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  )_ 
(Sunday  Excorsion) / 


18.43  p.  m. 


*Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only. 

urdays  only. 


JTheatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.02,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 

Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  2  New  Montgomery  Street,  Paiace  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT.  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  K.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


/COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"^      1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '7.05, 
|8.i5,  *9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,   ti-io,  *i.45.  t3-45.  *4-5°  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — fS.oo,  "8.50  A.  M.,  '3.35,  '5.30 
,6.40  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—  *S.co, 
t8-5o,  *io,35,  tn.45  A.  M.,  '2.15    12.25  14.25,  '5.20  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.so,  t7-3o,  "8.45  A.  M.,  f6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.50  A.  M., 
i-3°>  3-35,  5-Z°  p-   M. 

(Sundays)— 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3-15.  5-3o,  7-20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Franuisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


8Kjk  A.   M.    Daily,   Sundays    excepted  (vi 
•w"  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations, 
turning,  arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  f.  M. 


Saucelito 
Re- 


1,1  K  P.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  -lO  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Alills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Tluough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50     lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$400. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry )    Excursion  Train 

8.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  j  every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Millsand  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  trifi — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


MATHANISL  GKAV.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMP35U.. 


.V.   GRAY   &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,    Loh 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  CenLreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

»)  *>ik  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
/W«?>v  varado,  Newark,  CentrevilJe,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6,45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  io.« 
A.  M. 

4*>ft  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  lnterme- 
•t>V  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Sauta  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  A.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  52.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAM  EDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8,30^ — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  H12.30 — 
1-30—2.30— 3.30—  4-30—  5-30— 6.30 — 7-30—0.15—10.30— 
11.35  P-  -M-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57— §6-57— 8.52— 9.52— 10.52—^11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1-52 — 2.52 — 3-52— 4-52  — 5-52 — 6.52  —  9,35  —  10.52—11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  10  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Aluineda-^5-45— §6.45— 7.45 
— S- 35— 9-35— 10.35— "in. 35  A.  iM.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35— 
3-35 — 4-35—5-36 — 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— n. 35  P.  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     U — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.     Parlor 


A.  H.  FRACKER, 
Gen'l  Sup't. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    C  H  i  f%  A, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First   and   Brannan    SLr.ets,    at   12 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  isy ;. 

Strampr  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMER  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC % Saturday,  Sept.  15th. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa.e 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich.  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  or  No.  203 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  C  :nl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prcciaiat. 


P 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  pom, 
at  10  A.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  ^clh  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAV10TA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1'- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LL'S  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day-A.  M. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
holdt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  evcrj 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Frands^c . 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  >ail  : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  or  Rio  dc  Janeiro October  21  tb 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Bias September  i,>th 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAa,  MANZANILLO,  and  AC- 
APULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  for  lower  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  pores,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA and  LA  L1BERTAD,  to  land  passengers  and 
mails.  Tickets  to  and  fram  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  ;md  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  Xew  l'orb September  22d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pessage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


BANKING. 


THE   NEVADA    BANK 

1  OF  SAN  fiRAXCISCO. 


Capital  paid  up £?,ooo,ooo 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.  joo,ooo 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


HTHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byeon  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEXTS— Xew  York,  Agency  or  the  Ganb  of 
California;  Boston,  Treniont  National  Einak; 
Chicago,  I  niun  National  hank  ;  St.  Lou K,  fEoat- 
nieu's  Savings  Bank ;  Net*  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  \.  M.  Bofii.schiid  A 
sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Ao&tralla,  Ihe 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mlmng  districts  and  ulterior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ot  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cinc  Coast,  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

C  O  M  fvi  E  R  G I A  L 

INSURANCE   COMPANY  Of  CALA. 
FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  Presidem. 
CH AS.  A.  LA; ON .  Seactirv. 


T10ME  MUTUAL 
1 1  INSURANCE  C  OMPAN  Y. 

Xo.  £16  Sunsoiue  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).  ..$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 68433:  8 J 


"KESIPENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. . . . 
SECRETARY    


...j.  f  houghton. 
..j.  n.  l.  shepahd. 
:harles  r.  story 


C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
\Y.  L   Cha!  M5»3_s.  Special  Agcri  and  Adjuster. 


rAIJPOKMA  SJCAB    1-t.FrAERl. 
OFFICE,       -  -       S'iS  Markci  SU 

WOEHS.    Eighth  K!i<?  Brannan  stg. 

C.  SPRKCKELS.    Preddenl, 

I.  D.  SPRK<  KEI.s    Vice-President. 

A.   B.  SPRECKELS.  Secrrlr.-,-. 


B.  ALLEN 


GHARLES 

{Wholesale  ft,  (\  fi  I  Order  for  Honse 
and  Hc-taii  {    I  \  n  I       or  Office  by 
t«ea!er    in  \J  V  t\  L.  Telephone  308. 

Agent  rlir-.bnrR  i'tml  Mining  Company. 

133    and     120    Beale    Street.   S.   F. 


THE 

UIEKM'.IS  SViikR  RKFIIVKtiY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF    ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.    tllOLrilE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offio. —  »rifi  Cnlt'omin  Street 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Dye's  EIci  fto- 
Y.itfu.c  Bells  and  otlier  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEN  suffering  from  \ervon*  Debility.  Lost  "%  Katl- 
tty,  ard  (-hnlr.il  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rhriitliu- 
tlsin.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
other  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Midi. 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES -"Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 


S4B  and  «47  Bf 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President 

Saa  Francisco, 

^EstaBiiaiiea 

1863. 

CapitalStock 
S1QDO.COOOL 
Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  July  1, 1SS2. 


HARDWOOD, 

LIMBER,  TIMBER, 
VEXEEKS,  AXU   FANCY  WOODS. 


JOIIV   mCMOKE,  Spear  and  Ho»^ir<i  Streets,  S.  F. 


mm   pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STRUCT.  Decker  Brothers',  fltf|K» 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason  I^^^^V^^ 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         f  f  g    ill 


CO 


CO 
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an 
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Pebble  Spectacles 


MILLKITS     OPTICAL    DEPttl 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LEKSfc: 

Mounted  to  Order.    JET  Two  Hour*  Xotlcc. 

-|n       The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  /isiou  thor 
■^^  oaghlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


J.    K.    COWEN.                                                         J.    W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FrXERAX  DIRECTORS, 

118  tear?  street,                   San  Francisco. 

OPHJ.11  f'   MtKU-klXt;    t  III  IM  II. 

PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

Sao  Francisco,  Cat,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts.  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect- 
ing Rods,  etc.  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fine  Jewelry 
and   Diamond  Work  in  all   the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  boose  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  tbe  celcbra'ed  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  tbe 

Ucniuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital.        ... 
Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


$750,000 
$1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  Si  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealer*     In     Cents*    FurnixuLng    GootU, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


Cured.  BtWtwt  Invent*. 
ofthcage.  ElERCB  i  v  . 
704  Sac  St.  SanF:an   Cat 


25  Cts.  for  Perfect  Musical  Outi 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAIN.  SffirstSASAK 

InstrutLcr.:,  fr^m  the  plitla  Melodeon  to  the  expensive  Grand  Piano.    Not  one  lo  a  thousand  persons  eve-  > 
adepts  In  the  n.-t  of  Mo-lc,  w!iL;hevea  Mendelsohn  and  Mozart  could  not  become  masters  of  technically.    But  Buc!t- 
ner'a  Musical  Chart  d  -1  awav  with  the  necessity  of  becoming  protjclpnts  In  tbo  art.     It  Is  tha  rc=tiir  i  | 
U  in  tense  »r  plication,  by  a  ten  dins  Prot"es»*or,  and  Is  a  thorough    ;bi.>nKh  slii)pli».  Self-lnst  rue!   ,r 
Melodeon.  PLano.  or  Organ.    A  eitiid  r.  without  tbe  aid  of  a  teacher.)  cun  nirn  In  a  few  hun:-.-L     : 
Instrument*  as  easily  as  If  It  bad  g-me  through  months  of  instruction  and   hard   practice.      It  Is  a  err;. ltd 
Invention  *nd  save?  En  .r;  to  any  person  lucky  enough  to  possess  one.    Ifyoualrcud     , 

mentsof  ma«lc  this  will  aid  joatn  mastering  the  whole  art;lf  not,  yon  can  go  riizht  ahead,  and  lrarn  all.  ensll] 
and  perfectly.    Ha~a  vu  noransieal  instrument  on  which  to  practice  7  A  It-  w  minutes  each  dav  at  som>  u 
residence  will  make  yoo  perfect,  si  that  yon  can  piaranvwbereln  response  to  calls.  The  highest  class  of  Protest 
Ua*lc  suite  la  saving  tha:  Buck  no  rN  Bftulc  Chart  leads  anything  or  its  kind.    Heretofore  the  Chart  nag 
been  sold  for  less 'thaa  SI.OO.  ^oi  now.  that  we  have  secured  tbe  sale  of  the  genuine,  wo  have  resolved  to  Knd  I 
Chart  for  Twenty-Five  Cents  and  also,  to  send  3*  pieces  of* Beautiful  Music,  vocal  and  inetrnrntntni  - 
fall  mm,  -  ■  Free  to  every  purchaser.  All  the  new  opera  p?m*  of  M**cot    Billet  Taylor,  Olivette.  Waltxi 

Songs,  Matonrtas,  Quadrilles,  etc.,  words  and  mnslc  Mo«lc  lover*  have  never  had  snch  bargains  ofTon-il, 
fiTAD  AMn  TUlML/  I  34  Complete  Pieces  or  Music,  in  addition  w  Buck. 
O  I  \Jr  AI1U  1  n  E  Pi  |V  S  ners  Musical  Chart,  til  f  OVI.Y  25  0WWT8.  TnU 
Isnocaichpennj-annooncement.  Our  flonse  Is  among  tbe  staunch*-*?  In  New  York  Cltv — having  ft  well  earned  repu- 
tatton  to  sustain.    Our  neighbors  Incbe  best  part  of  the  city,  knovt  os.  for  we  hav.?  been  among  them  loryi 

vspaperand  the  great  Co-mnercial  Agencies  all  itomr  os,  and  speak  In  eood  tcrmsofus  25cutiis 
sentto  ns  will  insure  your  receiving  byretnrn  mall,  postage  free.  One  Bnckner's  Chart,  and  34  Pieces  of 
Popular  Mnslc.  If  vm  are  n>t  entirely  satisfied,  we  will  return  the  money.  Will  £  end  Tliree  Cba-t=  and  Three  Sets 
ofMnsic  (t  SItIt  Cents-  1  cL,  and  a  ct.  postage  stamps  taken.  4*  pige  Illustrated  catalogue  of  Orjranettes.  Tic- 

^^^■T^lnt^^  World  Hanuf'g  Co.  122  Nassau  Street,  Hew  York. 


Branch  SJore  and  Factory,  2003  and  3004 
Market  Street. 


£>P*V\ 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  baying. 

J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  29  Post  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


.$0«fc. 


Carte 
Blanche  | 


•  ROEDERER 
%  REIMS' 


Red 
Label. 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ADOLFHX   FLAMAMY 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  ClayJStreet,  San 
Francisco. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KEAB.N'V  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Catling  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  24  Hours. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

EXPRESS  COIIPIKY, 

OFFICE,  407  MON TM»I Ei;  i  STREET,  S.  F., 

On  and  after  SeDtember  i,  1S83,  wJl  transact  a  general 
Express  business,  operating  the  following  routes : 

Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  and  Kranclics. 
Oregon  l.allway  and  Navigation  Company. 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad, 
Pacific   Co;isl    Steiiiusliip   Itimlcs,   between   San 

Francisco,    Portland   (Or ),    Victoria,    Puget  Sound, 

and  Alaska. 

Will  receive  for  transportation  for  all  points  in  OREGON, 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA, ALASKA,  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  DAKOTA,  and 
MINNESOTA,  Gold  and  Silver  Itn'llon,  Valua- 
bles, Letters,  Packages,  and  Merchandise. 

T.  F.   Oa  kes.  President. New  York . 

W.  J.  Footner,  General  Superintendent. .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  H.  Browning,  Assistant  Superintendent Portland. 

Alex.  Badlani,  AgeM,  San  FranclHCO. 


4KT-PAISTEO,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


fr«r  i?ecorationj», 

H.  W.  MONTAGUE   &.  GO. 

116  lc  lis  Katterr  Street. 


^*rx^- 


Ladies  who  are  desirons  of  gettiDg 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCU-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  (o  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8.  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

303  Salter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ALK'S 


LWAUK 


BEER 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,   SEPTEMBER  22,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE    VIGILANTES    OF    MONTANA. 


A  Story  of  Five  Eloody  Graves. 


In  May,  1863,  seven  men  went  out  to  Bannack  (named 
from  the  Indian  tribe  in  that  vicinity),  Montana,  to  prospect 
on  the  Yellowstone  River.  They  crossed  the  Tobacco  Root 
range  of  mountains,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  become  jealous  of  such  encroachments.  The  young 
men  were  exceedingly  ambitious  for  scalps,  and  proposed  to 
kill  their  prisoners  at  once;  but  the  more  mature  braves  dep- 
recated such  a  course  as  likely  to  produce  trouble,  and  a 
compromise  was  finally  patched  up,  by  which  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  medicine-man.  Fortunately  for  the  pris- 
oners the  "  medicine  "  declared  for  peace,  and  the  prospect- 
ors were  despoiled  of  their  good  horses,  released,  and  bidden 
never  return  that  way.  They  gladly  turned  back,  and  went 
over  the  Belt  and  Madison  Ranges  into  the  Madison  Valley 
without  stopping  to  make  camp.  They  halted  for  dinner  one 
day  in  a  gulch  overgrown  with  alders,  where  Bill  Fairweath- 
er,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  horses,  whiled  away 
the  time  by  washing  a  pan  of  gravel.  He  returned  to  camp, 
saying  :  "  This  is  good  enough  for  me  ;  there  is  gold  here, 
if  anywhere."  He  washed  three  cents'  worth  from  a  pan  of 
gravel,  and  Barney  Hughes  took  out  a  larger  amount  from 
another.  Bill  dug  down  to  hard-pan — the  underlying  rock 
of  the  region  upon  which  the  gravel  rests — and  the  total  re- 
sult was  found  to  be  forty-five  cents.  Here  was  extravagant 
luck,  and  the  party  forgot  their  vicissitudes  in  the  dazzling 
prospect  opening  before  them.  They  remained  a  week,  and 
washed  out  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

The  seven  returned  to  Bannack  and  led  back  a  stampede. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  miners  halted 
on  the  way  in  the  Ruby  Valley  to  frame  laws  for  the  new 
camp.  The  fame  of  the  diggings  spread,  as  good  news  will, 
and  the  ravine  was  soon  despoiled  of  its  alders  ;  claims  were 
staked  off,sluice-ways  improvised,picksand  shovelsvexed  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  a  straggling  settlement 
sprang  up  along  the  stream  and  on  the  foot-hills.  In  a  few 
weeks  Bill  Fairweather,  who  had  been  without  a  quarter  ol 
a  dollar  that  he  could  call  his  own,  was  spending  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  in  all  sorts  of  folly. 

Another  favorite  of  fortune  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who 
came  to  the  gulch  the  following  year,  dug  a  hole  on  the  flat, 
and  struck  rich  pay.  The  new  settlement  had  been  called 
"  Varina,"  in  compliment  to  the  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis  ;  but 
when  the  first  judge  was  asked  to  head  a  legal  document,  he 
flatly  refused  to  abet  the  disloyal  name,  and  penned  instead 
Virginia  City,  which  was  thus  made  "  official."  Fairweather 
and  the  quondam  Southern  parson  were  fast  friends.  They 
would  don  plug-hats,  hire  a  coach  at  ten  dollars  an  hour,  and 
ride  up  and  down  as  the  camp  swells.  Many  picturesque 
stories  are  told  which  illustrate  that  time,  and  sample  the 
early  society  of  Alder  Gulch.  There  were  many  true  men 
there ;  but  gamblers,  bounty-jumpers,  abandoned  women, 
persons  of  all  sorts  rejected  by  more  civilized  communities, 
flocked  to  the  rich  diggings  and  gave  the  predominant  tone. 
Virginia  City  grew  into  a  big  camp,  at  one  time  reaching  a 
population  of  twelve  thousand.  It  was  a  place  festering  with 
vice,  almost  abandoned  to  license,  and  flowing  with  whisky. 
Hurdy-gurdy  dance-houses  flourished,  and,  as  the  camp  was 
divided  in  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  war,  the  music  on 
festive  occasions  was  diverted  from  "Yankee  Doodle"  to 
"  Dixie,"  or  the  reverse,  as  the  musicians  were  hired  to  play 
for  the  Union  or  against  it. 

Montana  was  at  this  time  part  of  Idaho,  but  the  Idaho 
Legislature  had  adjourned  without  authorizing  a  county  or- 
ganization, and  this  advance  post  of  Virginia  City,  composed 
of  several  thousand  men,  was  left  to  shift  for  itself  without  a 
shred  of  civil  authority.  There  was  no  man  in  the  settle- 
ment competent  to  administer  an  oath.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
must  have  some  form  of  government ;  and  a  miners1  court — 
an  open-air  meeting  of  all  the  men — elected  a  judge  and 
sheriff,  officials  having  no  legal  status,  but  competent,  if  of 
the  right  sort,  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  sheriff  created  under  this  authority  was  Henry  Plum- 
mer.  He  was  a  Maine  man,  who  had  already  earned  a  rep- 
utation west  of  the  Rockies.  In  California  he  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder,  but  had  been  assisted  to  escape.  He  fled 
to  Oregon  and  thence  to  Dakota,  where  he  incidentally  mur- 
dered the  man  who  had  helped  him  to  break  jail.  Red- 
handed  from  that  crime,  Plummer  came  to  Eastern  Idaho, 
now  Montana.  He  made  rapid  headway  in  the  new  coun- 
try, so  that  his  election  as  sheriff  lor  the  mining  camps  ol 
Virginia  City  and  Bannack  was  easily  compassed.  Piummer 
might  have  made  an  admirable  officer  of  the  law  had  he  not 
marked  out  for  himself  instead  a  unique  career  of  villainy. 
He  gathered  a  band  of  highwaymen — or  road-agents,  as  they 
came  to  be  called.  The  organization  was  elaborate,  with 
grips,  pass-words,  and  secret  headquarters,  and  the  deputy- 
sheriffs  at  Virginia  City  and  Bannack  were  Plummer's  first 
and  second  lieutenants. 

It  was  some  time  before  people  learned  that  when  Sheriff 
Plummer,  who  claimed  to  be  a  mining  expert,  set  out  with 
the  professed  purpose  of  examining  a  "  silver  lode,"  he  was 
called  to  direct  a  marauding  expedition.  He  was  a  popular, 
rough-and-ready  fellow,  apparently  as  gentle  as  any  pirate  of 
"  Penzance "  ;  but  his  attentions,  though  flattering  for  the 
moment,  were  not  coveted  when  fully  understood.    On  one 


occasion  he  presented  a  comrade  on  returning  to  the  States 
with  a  woolen  scarf,  adding  :  "  You  will  need  it  these  cold 
nights  ; "  but  the  gift  resembled  the  kiss  of  Judas,  being  in- 
tended to  identify  the  wearer  to  his  enemies,  the  road-agents. 

The  robbers  wore  masks  ;  their  greeting  was,  "  Throw  up 
your  hands,  and  keep  them  up,"  the  command  being  embel- 
lished with  abundant  profanity  ;  and  when  a  coach  was  at- 
tacked, one  of  the  passengers  was  forced  to  gather  the  arms 
and  money  of  his  fellow-travelers  for  the  highwaymen.  Re- 
sistance meant  death,  and  wanton  murders  were  not  infre- 
quent. Men  who  studied  the  disguised  ruffians  too  closely 
were  sharply  commanded,  "  Turn  around  and  mind  your 
business,  or  I'll  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off."  One  traveler 
who  yielded  but  five  dollars  was  upbraided  for  coming  away 
with  so  little  money,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  ever 
did  so  again.  "  Damn  you  !  "  was  the  spoken  after-thought, 
"  I  have  a  mind  to  kill  you  for  luck  !  "  and  the  road-agent 
snapped  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire.  In  other  cases  men 
actually  were  killed  for  luck.  After  the  detained  coaches 
had  been  sufficiently  examined,  the  passengers  and  driver 
were  told  to  "  get  up  and  skedaddle."  Now  and  then  the 
bravery  of  individuals  prevented  a  raid.  When  two  sus- 
pected road  agents  took  passage  by  one  coach,  the  driver 
and  a  passenger  held  their  guns  ready  to  kill  the  pair  in  case 
of  an  attack.  The  warning  was  sufficient,  and  the  agents  be- 
gan roaring  out  a  song,  which  was  continued  for  miles  as  a 
signal  that  the  band  must  keep  off.  Plummer's  men  were 
horse-thieves,  and  rode  the  best  mounts  that  could  be  stolen. 
Their  doings  came  to  be  understood  ;  but  with  this  knowl- 
edge went  the  conviction  that  any  display  of  it  was  unsafe. 
Those  who  struck  a  streak  of  Plummer,  and  denounced  the 
band,  were  bullied  or  shot ;  and  whoever  told  the  sheriff 
that  he  suspected  certain  persons  of  robbing  him,  more  often 
than  not  sealed  his  own  doom. 

Nicholas  Tbalt,  an  honest  German,  who  had  faithfully 
served  Butschy  and  Clark,  of  Nevada,  sold  his  employers  a 
pack  of  mules,  pocketed  the  money,  and  went  out  on  the  foot- 
hills to  look  up  the  animals.  He  never  came  back.  At  first 
it  was  suspected  that  this  hitherto  trusty  man  had  run  away ; 
but  fate  vindicated  the  absent.  Ten  days  after,  while  Will- 
iam Palmer  was  crossing  the  Stinkingwater  Valley,  he  shot 
a  grouse,  and  the  bird  fell  on  the  body  of  Tbalt.  The  dead 
man  was  carried  back  to  Nevada,  and  good  citizens  struck 
fire  at  last.  The  employers  of  Tbalt  called  for  volunteers  to 
avenge  his  murder,  and  twenty-five  men  said  they  were  ready 
for  the  enterprise  if  "  Cap  "  Williams  would  lead  them.  Will- 
iams was  fearless  and  proverbially  reticent,  but  ready  in  ac- 
tion— a  man  peculiarly  fitted  to  lead  such  an  expedition.  He 
modestly  accepted  the  call,  only  stipulating  that  the  men 
must  agree  to  do  their  full  duty.  The  party  made  some  hur- 
ried preparations,  and  started  from  Nevada  on  their  stern 
mission  at  ten  o'clock  of  a  December  night.  They  took  a 
circuitous  route,  to  escape  notice,  and  were  obliged  to  cross 
a  half-frozen  stream.  They  rode  some  fifty  miles,  and  when 
near  where  the  supposed  murderers  were  sleeping  in  a 
"  wickiup"  (a  brush  tent),  the  order  was  given :  "  Every  man 
'light  from  his  horse,  and  make  no  noise  till  daybreak."  There 
the  party  stood  in  ice-coated  garments  until  dawn  broke, 
when  the  second  order  followed  :  "Boys,  mount  your  horses, 
and  let  no  word  pass  until  we  are  in  sight  of  the  wickiup." 

The  sleepers  were  thus  surrounded,  and  the  leader  called 
out  :  "  The  first  man  that  raises  will  get  a  quart  of  buckshot 
in  him  before  he  can  say  'Jack  Robinson.'" 

"  Is  Long  John  here  ? "  greeted  the  awakened  camp. 

"Yes,"  returned  that  individual. 

"  Come  out  here.     I  want  you." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  know  what  you  want  me  for." 

"  Probably  you  do ;  but  hurry  up — we  have  no  time  to 
waste." 

"  Long  John  "  appeared,  and  the  parly  stood  for  half  an 
hour  awaiting  full  light.  Captain  Williams  took  four  of  his 
men  and  walked  with  the  prisoner  to  where  the  body  had 
been  found,  and  there,  as  if  to  witness  for  his  late  master, 
was  one  of  Tball's  mules  looming  into  gigantic  proportions 
through  the  gray  half  light.  The  spectacle  sobered  both 
captive  and  captors,  and  lent  a  superstitious  solemnity  to  the 
proceedings. 

"  I  did  not  do  it,  boys,"  said  "  Long  John,"  in  a  subdued 
voice. 

"But,"  came  the  resolute  answer,  "you  know  who  did  it, 
John  ;  you  let  the  body  lie  here  ten  days,  and  when  Palmer 
found  it  you  refused  to  help  poor  Tbalt  into  the  wagon." 

"Long  John,"  said  another,  handling  his  pistol,  "you 
might  as  well  prepare  for  another  world." 

But  Captain  Williams  interfered  in  behalf  of  a  more  order- 
ly method  of  action,  saying  :  "  This  won't  do  ;  it  there  is 
anything  to  be  done,  let  us  act  together." 

"  Long  John"  hesitated  to  reveal  the  murderers  of  Tbalt, 
through  fear  of  personal  consequences  j  but  as  his  more  im- 
mediate danger  was  pressing  home,  he  finally  said  that 
George  Ives  did  the  deed.  The  parly  returned  and  picked 
out  Ives  among  the  campers. 

The  ride  to  Nevada  was  enlivened  by  incidents.  At  Demp- 
sey's  ranch  George  Hilderman  was  arrested.  Ives  proved 
his  insinuating  and  agreeable  qualities  by  persuading  his 
captors  to  indulge  in  a  trial  of  horse  speed.  It  was  second 
nature  for  these  men  to  embrace  any  proposition  for  excite- 
ment, and  Ives  won  the  race,  but  he  failed  to  pull  up  with 
the  rest.  Urging  his  horse,  the  prisoner  gained  ten  rods  be- 
fore the  guard  realized  his  trick  to  escape.    The  fugitive 


headed  for  Daley's  ranch,  where  word  of  the  capture  had 
been  conveyed,  and  the  fleetest  horse  in  possession  of  the 
band  was  waiting  Ives's  use.  He  did  not  reach  it.  After  a 
long  chase  he  Droke  for  the  mountains,  and  sprang  from  his 
horse  down  a  ravine,  where  he  was  brought  to  bay  and  capt- 
ured. Two  hours  had  been  wasted  by  this  foolishness. 
The  captain  restrained  a  movement  to  hang  Ives  on  the 
spot,  and  the  cavalcade  continued  soberly  to  Nevada,  with 
their  prisoner  riding  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  square. 

During  the  night  a  road-agent  galloped  to  Bannack  City, 
finding  relays  of  horses  along  the  way,  bearing  to  Sheriff 
Plummer  the  news  that  citizens  had  arrested  a  friend  of  his 
in  defiance  of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  avengers  of 
Tbalt  decided  to  try  Ives  on  the  morrow,  and  his  sympa- 
thizers secretly  summoned  allies  from  all  the  region,  as  it 
was  confidently  expected  that  the  sheriff  would  attempt  a 
rescue.  Early  in  the  following  day  the  miners  flocked  in 
from  every  direction,  until  the  crowd  numbered  fully  fifteen 
hundred  men.  It  was  decided  to  try  these  men— George 
Ives,  "  Long  John,"  and  Hilderman — before  all  the  people, 
with  an  advisory  jury  of  twenty-four  men  to  suggest  a  verdict, 
which  the  miners  could  accept  or  reject  as  they  saw  fit.  The 
fight  was  made  on  Ives,  who  was  powerlully  defended  by  five 
lawyers — Messrs.  Smith,  Ritchie,  Thurmond,  Wood,  and 
Davis — while  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Colonel  W. 
F.  Sanders  and  Charles  S.  Bragg.  Judge  Byram,  seated  in 
a  wagon,  presided.  Near  by  were  the  double  jury,  the  three 
prisoners,  padlocked  with  light  logging  chains,  the  array  of 
advocates,  and,  surrounding  all,  the  guard  of  armed  men 
bent  on  justice. 

In  the  larger  and  final  circle  were  the  people,  clad  in  varied 
frontier  garb,  and  all  "  heeled "  with  weapons  of  some  de- 
scription. Rough,  swaggering  friends  of  Ives  muttered 
threats  on  the  outskirts  ;  but,  pressing  close  upon  the  vigi- 
lant and  determined  guard,  honest  miners,  in  red,  blue,  and 
gray  shirts,  looked  out  from  under  broad  hats  with  watchful 
and  earnest  interest.  A  blazing  bonfire  helped  to  solten  the 
air,  though  the  December  day  was  mild  as  October,  and  the 
sun  beat  hot  enough  to  thaw  the  bare  earth. 

The  proceedings  opened  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  not 
much  progress  had  been  made  before  nightfall.  As  the 
people  could  not  be  asked  to  abandon  their  usual  vocations 
tor  any  length  of  time,  it  was  evident  that  something  must 
be  done  to  prevent  a  tedious  spinning  out  of  the  defense. 
When  the  great  court  reassembled  the  following  day,  there- 
fore, all  concerned  were  notified  that  the  proceedings  must 
close  at  three  P.  M.  Two  alibis  were  produced  in  lavor  of 
Ives  ;  but  "  Long  John  "  turned  State's  evidence,  and  the 
prisoner  was  shown  to  be  both  a  robber  and  a  murderer. 
The  testimony  implicated  others  ;  so  that  some  who  had 
come  bent  on  fighting  for  Ives  deemed  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw. The  defense  labored  long  and  with  ability ;  Colonel 
Sanders  delivered  a  strong  closing  argument  for  the  "  gov- 
ernment," and  the  jury  returned  with  their  verdict  of 
"  Guilty"  after  less  than  halt  an  hour's  deliberation,  one 
man  evading  his  responsibility  by  not  voting.  This  vcid.ct 
did  not  settle  the  fate  of  Ives,  for  the  action  of  the  twenty- 
three  jurors  bad  still  10  be  ratified  by  the  people.  Whether 
the  law  and  order  element  among  that  mixed  assemblage  of 
men  was  strong  enough  to  retain  the  partial  victory  achieved 
was  yet  to  be  determined.  The  motion  that  "  the  report  of 
the  committee  (jury)  be  accepted  and  it  be  discharged  lrom 
lurther  consideration  of  the  case"  was  unavaiiingly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Thurmond,  of  the  prisoner's  counsel.  Then  came  the 
test  motion,  "  That  the  assembly  adopt  as  their  verdict  the 
report  of  the  committee,"  and  Messrs.  Thurmond  and  Wood 
talked  against  the  -proposition ;  but  it  was  adopted,  the  vote 
showing  that  only  about  one  hundred  men  were  ready  to  side 
openly  with  the  prisoner.  Colonel  Sanders  wisely  pushed 
his  advantage,  for  previous  events  had  proved  that  delays 
were  fatal  to  the  cause  of  justice.  He  briefly  reviewed  the 
proceedings,  and  moved  '"  That  George  Ives  be  forthwith 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.1'  The  friends  of  Ives 
were  equally  alive  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  pro- 
crastination of  these  quite  too  summary  doings,  and  several 
of  the  prisoner's  pals  pressed  to  his  side,  wnere  they  min- 
gled their  tears  with  those  of  the  counsel^  who  protested 
against  thus  hurrying  a  man  into  eternity.  As  a  last  resort 
Ives  himself  spoke.  He  was  a  winsome  ltllow  erf  but  twenty- 
seven,  handsome,  athletic,  and  a  crack  shot.  He  pleaded 
for  time  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  dreadlul  event,  and,  hop- 
ing that  Plummer  would  come  over  lrom  Bannack  during  the 
night,  he  pledged  his  word  that  no  rescue  should  be  attempt- 
ed. The  prisoner  had  grasped  the  hand  ol  Colonel  Sanders 
in  the  urgency  of  his  distress,  and  the  effect  ol  his  words 
was  visible  in  the  wavering  purpose  of  the  throng,  when  a 
miner  in  the  crowd  made  the  decisive  speech  ol  that  day  : 
"  Ask  him  how  much  time  he  gave  the  Dutchman .' " 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  back  to  every  mind  the  whole  hor- 
rid business,  and  the  execution  of  the  murderer  was  at  once 
demanded  by  popular  vote. 

Nfight  had  now  fallen,  but  the  moon  shone  out  brilliantly 
enough  to  illuminate  the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  armed 
guard  proceeded  with  their  prisoner  to  an  unfinished  build- 
ing, and  he  was  mounted  on  a  dry-goods  box.  At  the  words, 
"  Men,  do  your  duty  I"  the  click  01  gun-locks  rang  sharply 
out,  as  an  ominous  warning  against  any  attempt  at  rescue  ; 
the  box  was  kicked  out,  and  Ives,  the  pet  of  the  : 
fell.  There  was  no  struggle ;  his  rigid  body  _- 
rope  recovered  from  the  strain  of  the  drop, 
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moonlight  fell  upon  the  young  face,  it  was  white  and  drawn 
in  death. 

The  formal  campaign  was  begun  on  the  23d  of  December, 
when  a  company  of  twenty-four  men,  armed  each  with  a  re- 
volver or  shot-gun,  and  supplied  with  blankets,  an  insuffi- 
cient quantity  of  provisions,  and  some  rope,  set  out  to  find 
Aleck  Carter,  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  Tbalt.  They 
met  Erastus  Yager,  an  emissary  of  the  road-agents,  then  un- 
known, who  related  a  false  story  to  the  eflect  that  Carter 
and  others  were  lying  drunk  at  Cottonwood.  The  robbers 
were  not  found  there,  for  Yager  had  carried  them  the  warn- 
ing, "  Get  up  and  dust,  and  lie  low  for  black  ducks." 

The  disappointed  citizens  took  up  their  toilsome  journey 
toward  Nevada,  bent  on  capturing  Yager,  otherwise  known 
as  "  Red  " — a  name  derived  from  his  fiery-hued  hair  and 
whiskers. 

A  ranchman  gave  information  that  "Red"  was  snow- 
bound at  Rattlesnake,  some  twenty  miles  off,  and  volunteers 
started  after  him.  A  road-agent  lieutenant  was  met  on  the 
way,  who  galloped  off  to  Plummer,  bearing  the  concise  and 
prophetic  message  that  "Hell  was  to  pay."  Yager  was  ar- 
rested, and  with  him  one  Brown,  secretary  of  the  road- 
agents,  and  author  of  the  warning  message  carried  by  Ya- 
ger. Both  were  sentenced  to  death  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
lor  the  committee  of  safsty  had  now  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  made  justice  expeditious,  and  the  tria :  o 
Ives  had  assured  them  of  popular  sympathy  and  support. 

During  the  night  "£ed"  volunteered  a  confession.  It  ran 
in  this  wise  :  "  You  have  treated  me  like  gentlemen,  and  1 
know  that  I  am  going  to  be  hanged  ;  it  is  pretty  rough,  but 
I  merited  it  years  ago.  I  know  all  about  the  gang,  and  there 
are  men  in  it  who  deserve  hanging  more  than  I  do." 

The  doomed  man  then  disclosed  the  road  agent  organiza- 
tion. The  members  shaved  down  to  the  mustache  and 
chin  whiskers,  and  wore  a  necktie  fastened  with  a  sailors' 
knot;  their  pass-word  was  "innocent."  Next  to  Plummer 
in  command  was  Bill  Bunion.  The  road-agents  or  high- 
waymen were  Cyrus  Skinner,  George  Ives,  Steve  Marshland, 
Dutch  John  Wagner,  Aleck  Carter,  Whisky  Bill  Graves, 
George  Shears,  Johnny  Cooper,  Mexican  Frank,  Bob  Zach- 
ary,  Boon  Helm,  Club-foot  George  Lane;  Haz;  Lyons,  Bill 
Hunter,  George  Lowry,  Billy  Page,  Doc  Howard,  Jem  Ro- 
maine,  Billy  Terwil  iger,  and  Gad  Moore.  Ned  Ray  kept 
the  secret  headquarters, or  "council-room," at  BannackCity. 

The  second  and  double  execution  of  .road-agents  was 
carried  out  at  night  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  The  party 
took  their  prisoners  behind  Loraine's  ranch  to  trees  that 
grew  along  the  water-course.  Two  ropes  were  quickly  fast- 
ened to  convenient  branches,  and  a  drop  was  improvised 
with  two  stools,  one  placed  upon  the  other.  Brown  wept 
copiously,  and  prayed  heaven  to  care  for  his  wife  and  family 
in  Minnesota — which  was  more  than  he  had  done.  But 
Yager  accepted  the  situation  calmly,  and  said  reprovingly  to 
his  mate  :  "  Brown,  if  you  had  thought  of  this  three  years 
ago  you  would  not  be  here  now  to  give  these  boys  so  much 
trouble."  A  kick  caused  these  two  stools  to  double  up  like 
a  hinge,  and  then  the  same  drop  was  prepared  for  Yager. 
His  last  words  were:  "Good-bye,  boys.  God  bless  you! 
you  are  on  a  good  undertaking."  On  one  dangling  deaa 
man  was  pinned  this  label  :  "Red,  road-agent  and  messen- 
ger," and  on  the  other,  "  Brown,  corresponding  secretary." 
The  spot  where  this  execution  took  place  is  one  of  the 
"  sights  "  pointed  out  to  tourists  who  enter  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  by  way  of  Virginia  City. 

Plummer  possessed  too  much  sense  to  aggressively  antag- 
onize the  people  in  their  effort  to  end  his  lawless  depreda- 
tions, dnd  he  fully  intended  to  flee  before  the  popular  up- 
rising ;  but,  like  some  other  great  public  robbers  this  country 
has  known,  the  Montana  boss  remained  too  long.  Three 
fleet  horses  were  brought  into  Bannack  City  one  evening  for 
the  use  of  Plummer,  Stinson,  and  Ray  ;  but  that  night  the 
trio  were  arrested,  the  chief  being  captured  in  his  own  house, 
Stinson  while  out  visiting,  and  Ray  at  a  gaming-table.  The 
three  men  were  marched  out  of  Bannack  City,  while  a  will- 
ing negro  lad  was  dispatched  for  a  rope  which  a  prominent 
citizen  contributed  from  his  bedstead.  The  relentless  and 
dreaded  Plummer  failed  to  sustain  his  character  at  the  end. 
He  earned  the  contempt  of  all  who  had  believed  in  his  per- 
sonal bravery  by  begging  piteously  for  life,  and  even  kneel- 
ing and  crying  on  the  earth,  protesting  that  he  was  too 
wicked  to  die.  Ray  dropped  with  awful  curses  on  his  lips. 
Stinson  exclaimed  :  "  There  goes  poor  Ned  Ray  ! "  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  eternity.  No  one  stirred  when  the  order 
came,  "  Bring  up  Plummer."  The  leader  moved  toward 
him,  and  the  wretched  man  gasped,  "Give  a  man  time  to 
pray."  "  Certainly,"  was  the  answer  "  but  let  him  say  his 
prayers  up  here."  The  robber  summoned  his  fortitude  at 
last,  asked  to  be  given  a  good  drop,  and  died  without  a  strug- 
gle, in  the  presence  of  a  great  throng. 

The  committee  had  now  determined  to  purge  Virginia 
City  at  a  single  visit.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the  out- 
side members  gathered  one  raw  January  night  and  sur- 
rounded the  town.  The  blockade  was  perfectly  effected ;  no 
one  was  allowed  to  leave  without  a  written  permit  from  the 
headquarters  within,  and,  though  one  man  managed  to  elude 
the  guard-lines,  he  was  afterward  captured  and  hanged.  It 
is  related  that  while  these  preparations  were  being  perfected, 
some  of  the  men  sentenced  to  death  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  a  gambling-house,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  quiet  game 
of  faro,  Jack  Gallagher  broke  out  with  :  "  While  we  are  here 
betting,  the  Vigilantes  [a  volley  of  oaths]  are  passing  sentence 
on  us."  He  was  seldom  so  truthful,  and  daylight  apprised 
all  the  people  that  the  blacklegs  were  in  a  trap.  Then  came 
the  steady  tramp  of  the  men  from  Nevada,  Junction,  Summit, 
Pine  Grove,  Highland,  and  Fairweather,  who  marched  in 
and  halted  on  Main  Street.  Small  arresting  parties  dis- 
persed to  pick  up  the  men  wanted.  They  went  by  twos  and 
threes,  with  no  parade  of  purpose,  and  their  mission  was 
suspected  only  when  the  victim  was  bidden  by  men  at  his 
elbow,  "  Throw  up  your  hands  !  "  Frank  Parish,  George 
Lane,  Boon  Helm,  Haze  Lyons,  and  Jack  Gallagher  were 
brought  in  one  by  one,  all  captured  without  a  struggle.  In 
all  cases  the  arrested  persons  were  carefully  examined,  and 
when  the  guilt  of  each  man  was  unmistakably  established, 
the  prisoners  were  ranged  in  a  row  facing  the  guard,  and  in- 
foi-med  that  their  time  had  come.  They  were  pinioned, 
i-D  each  side  by  a  citizen  holding  a  navy  revolver 
instant  use,  and  then  marched  down  the  principal 
ne  unkempt  town  in  the  center  of  a  hollow  square, 


flanked  by  four  ranks  of  Vigilantes,  with  a  column  in  front 
and  rear  carrying  shot-guns  and  rifles  at  half-present.  Citi- 
zens with  pistols  were  dispersed  among  the  crowd. 

The  ridge  pole  of  an  unfinished  building  (now  occupied  by 
the  post-office)  offered  a  ready-made  gallows  for  the  five 
prisoners  waiting  in  line.  Lane  asked  a  good  man  in  the 
crowd  to  pray  with  him,  and  his  request  was  complied  with. 
Helm  and  Gallagher  cracked  jokes  with  pals  among  the 
lookers-on,  but  Parish  seemed  much  affected  by  his  position. 
The  five  nooses  were  adjusted  with  little  preliminary  cere- 
mony, when  Gallagher  begged  for  a  drink  of  whisky,  which 
was  given  him.  Lane  called  out  to  a  friend,  "  Good-bye,  old 
fellow  !  I'm  gone,"  and,  without  waiting  to  have  the  box  on 
which  he  was  standing  knocked  away,  he  jumped  off.  Gal- 
lagher went  next,  dying  with  awful  curses  on  his  lips.  Helm 
gazed  coolly  at  the  quivering  form  beside  him,  saying  :  "  Kick 
away,  old  fellow  1  I'll  be  in  hell  with  you  in  a  minute.  Hur- 
rah for  Jeff  Davis  !  Let  her  rip  ! "  His  footing  failed,  and 
the  rope  twanged.     Parish  and  Lyons  died  more  quietly. 

Two  hours  afterward  the  bodies  were  cut  down  by  friends 
and  buried  in  Cemetery  Hill,  overlooking  the  Alder  Gulch. 
There  their  five  graves  remain,  a  perpetual  reminder  of  pio- 
neer days  in  Montana.  The  inquiring  visitor  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  gather  up  the  facts  which  I  have  briefly  rehearsed  ; 
for  a  score  of  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  any  Western 
'ommunity  Perchance  the  gentle  postmistress,  as  she 
passes  out  a  stranger's  letters,  may  propound  the  old  ques- 
tion :  "  Do  you  see  that  beam  up  there  ? "  The  "  pilgrim," 
gazing  at  the  ordinary-looking  stick  of  timber,  admits  that  it 
comes  within  his  sight.  "  Well,"  she  will  answer,  *'  five  men 
were  hung  from  that  beam." — Lippi?uott. 


THE  VIGILANTES   IN   THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NEVADA 


The  early  history  of  California  and  Nevada  was  filled  with 
tragic  deeds.  From  the  spring  of  1S50  until  long  after  the 
Washoe  excitement  the  entire  Pacific  coast  north  of  Lower 
California  was  filled  with  wild  and  adventurous  spirits,  all 
searching  after  gold.  Every  mining  camp  of  any  note  had 
its  roughs,  all  well  armed,  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  as  reckless  of  life  as  any  bandit  who  ever  cut  a  throat. 
These  dare-devils  were  frequently  employed  by  mining  com- 
panies to  drive  off  miners  and  hold  mining  property,  in  order 
to  save  the  trouble  of  appealing  to  the  courts  to  adjust  their 
difficulties. 

The  writer  arrived  in  the  wild,  mining  tewn  of  Aurora, 
Nevada,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  "Wide  West"  and 
"  Real  del  Monte  "  mines  were  at  war  over  supposed  valua- 
ble mining  ground.  Each  company,  acting  upon  the  claim 
that  might  makes  right,  imported  from  Washoe  a  lot  of  the 
most  villainous  and  reckless  roughs  to  be  found  in  Nevada. 
After  a  number  of  fights  between  the  two  factions,  employed 
by  the  Wide  West  owners  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Real  del 
Monte  on  the  other,  the  adjustment  of  the  disputed  ground 
was  finally  left  to  the  courts,  and  the  roughs,  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  their  legitimate  business  of  throat- 
cutting,  went  to  work  at  a  trade  which,  one  of  them  said, 
would  pay  better— highway  robbery.  After  robbing  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  four  of  the  worst  villains  murdered  and 
robbed,  in  the  public  streets  of  Aurora,  a  kind-hearted  old 
man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  who  had  fed  them  in  his  hotel 
without  receiving  any  pay.  The  names  of  the  murderers 
were  Masterson,  Daily,  Buckley,  and  Three-fingered  Jack. 
The  four  assassins,  after  doing  their  bloody  work,  left  town 
at  once,  and  started  for  Mono  Lake,  all  well  mounted  and 
each  heavily  armed.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Francis,  with  about 
ten  picked  men,  well  armed,  started  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
cut-throats  were  overtaken  the  second  day  out,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Mono  Lake,  Inyo  County,  in  the  lava  beds  of 
that  volcanic  country.  They  were  surrounded  and  captured 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  Sheriff  Francis,  one  of  the  brav- 
est and  coolest  men  in  Nevada,  was  asked  the  next  day, 
when  he  brought  his  prisoners  in  town  heavily  ironed  : 

"How  did  you  do  it ? " 

He  answered  in  his  quiet  way : 

"  We  had  the  drop  on  them.  They  knew  we  were  thar ; 
and,  when  we  covered  'em  with  ten  Sharp's  rifles,  I  said  : 
'  Boys,  throw  up  your  hands,'  and  they  did  it  quick  as  light- 
ning. When  1  was  putting  the  hand-cuffs  on  Three-fingered 
Jack,  he  laughed,  and  said  :  '  Francis,  old  man,  you  did  it 
d — d  quick." 

The  following  day  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  about  seven 
hundred  men  was  organized,  well  armed  and  ready  for  work. 
A  large,  solid  scaffold  was  hastily  erected  on  the  side-hill 
above  the  jail  where  the  murderers  were  confined.  Promptly 
at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  murder,  a  little 
band  of  atout  thirty  picked  men  from  the  Vigilantes,  all 
armed  with  repeating  rifles,  headed  by  Captain  Palmer, 
Commander  of  the  Vigilante  forces,  with  a  twelve-pounder 
loaded  with  grape  and  scrap-iron,  marched  down  in  front  of 
the  jail. 

Sheriff  Francis,  cool  and  deliberate,  with  about  half  a 
dozen  picked  deputies,  each  armed  with  a  Sharp's  rifle,  Siood 
in  front  of  the  jail  door. 

Captain  Palmer,  as  he  drew  up  his  little  force  in  front, 
said,  as  he  raised  his  hat : 

"Sheriff  Francis,  I  demand  from  you  four  murderers, 
whom  you  hold  as  prisoners." 

"By  what  authority  do  you  claim  these  men?"  asked 
Sheriff  Francis. 

Captain  Palmer,  in  a  clear  voice  which  rang  out  loudly, 
answered  : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Vigilantes." 

"  Then,  by  the  authority  in  me  vested,  as  sheriff  of  this 
county,  I  refuse  to  give  them  up,"  quietly  but  firmly  answered 
Sherifi  Francis. 

Captain  Palmer  deliberately  drew  his  watch  from  his 
pocket,  and,  looking  steadily  at  the  minute-hand,  said : 

"  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  will  give  you  just  five  minutes  to  retire 
from  the  front  of  that  jail  with  your  deputies  ;  if  you  stand 
there  one  second  over  the  five  minutes,  1  will  blow  you,  your 
deputies,  and  the  front  of  that  jail  to  destruction." 

He  held  his  watch  steadily  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
lighted  a  fuse  and  held  it  over  the  cannon.  For  about  four  min- 
utes it  was  still  as  death — not  a  man  on  either  side  moved. 
Palmer  and  Francis  stood  facing  each  other  about  ten  feet 
apart ;  their  faces  were  white  as  marble,  but  not  a  muscle 
moved.    Both  men  were  giants  in  stature,  and  brave  as  lions. 


But  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  those  lives  for  the  four  cut-throats 
was  too  much,  and  Francis  waved  his  hand  and  his  deputies 
stood  one  side,  and  he  walked  up  to  Captain  Palmer  and 
handed  him  his  rifle.  After  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  were 
put  under  guard  the  four  murderers  were  taken  from  their 
cells  and  led  upon  the  scaffold. 

They  were  blindfolded,  and  a  noose  hastily  placed  around 
their  necks.  Masterson  stood  on  the  left,  a  large  powerful 
man,  about  forty  years  old  ;  next  to  him,  on  the  right,  stood 
Daily,  a  man  of  medium  size,  about  thirty  years  old — a  mis- 
erable wretch  who  stated  in  jail,  just  before  he  was  hanged, 
that  he  had  killed  two  persons  besides  Johnson,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  child.  Three-fingered  Jack  stood  on  Daily's 
right  ;  he  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  about  thirty-five  years 
old,  dark  complexion,  and  black,  piercing  eyes.  He  looked 
truly  the  bandit  that  he  was.  Buckley  stood  on  the  extreme 
right ;  he  was  a  small,  slender  youth,  of  about  twenty  years. 
He  asked  to  have  the  bandage  taken  from  his  eyes.  It  was 
done,  and  he  wrote  a  few  words  to  his  mother,  and,  handing 
it  to  a  friend,  said,  with  a  smile  to  the  executioner: 

"  Now  I  am  ready  ;  you  can  cut  the  rope." 

Masterson  and  Buckley  died  bravely  ;  but  Daily  and 
Three  Fingered  Jack  died  like  cowardly  curs.  Both  at- 
tempted suicide  on  the  scaffold.  Daily  swallowed  arsenic  ; 
while  Three  Fingered  Jack  suddenly  drew  a  derringer  pistol 
from  his  boot-leg,  and,  putting  it  to  his  head,  drew  the  trig- 
ger. But  it  snapped.  He  threw  it  on  the  scaffold,  and  ut- 
tered a  wild  cry,  saying  : 

"  I  must  die  like  a  dog  1" 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  after  the  four  men  were  taken 
from  their  cells,  over  six  hundred  men,  armed  with  repeating 
rifles,  surrounded  the  gallows  in  close  order,  to  prevent  any 
attempted  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  as  it  was  said  a  large 
force  of  roughs  were  coming  from  Washoe  to  save  the  cul- 
prits. Captain  Palmer  gave  the  signal  to  the  four  execution- 
tioners  by  waving  his  sword.  At  that  signal  a  gun  was  fired 
on  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  four  murderers  were  launched 
into  eternity.  A.  C.  M. 

San  Francisco,  September  19,  1883. 


"  No  printer,"  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  "can 
be  held  responsible  for  misspelling  a  Polish  name.  A  rather 
amusing  thing  took  place  in  Warsaw  at  one  of  the  soirees 
given  by  the  Princess  Julie  Czetwertynska.  Among  her 
guests  were  found  persons  of  the  names  of  Czartoryska, 
Dzialynska,  Ciechan»wiecka,  Dzierbitzka,  Poradowsky,  Bie- 
likowitz,  Zamoyski,  etc.  One  evening  I  took  with  me  a 
young  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Carmichael.  Can 
you  believe  that  these  Polish  ladies  could  not  manage  his 
name  at  all!  Theymademe  pronounce  it  slowly  several  times, 
looked  at  it  as  it  was  written,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  in  de- 
spair, exclaiming  :  '  Cai-mi-chael — oh,  no  ;  it  is  impossible. 
How  absurd  for  a  charming  young  man  to  have  a  name  that 
nobody  can  pronounce.' " 


A  Saratoga  belle  one  evening  wore — in  addition  to  her  dia- 
mond comb,  diamond  tiara  across  her  head,  diamond  neck- 
lace, ear-rings,  and  two  pairs  of  diamond  bracelets — a  dia- 
mond lizard  and  large  anchor  of  the  same  stones  on  her 
low-necked  corsage,  a  large  diamond  pin  in  the  middle  of 
the  back,  on  the  waist  of  her  dress,  and  a  diamond  buckle  in 
front,  and  diamond  buckles  on  her  slippers.  The  satin  dress, 
covered  with  point  lace,  worn  with  these  jewels,  was  low  in  the 
neck,  and  had  no  sleeves.  Judge  Hilton,  who  sat  near  her, 
with  a  party  at  supper  in  the  Grand  Union  dining-room  that 
evening,  remarked  to  Judge  Brady  :  "  I  feel  so  chilly,  what 
shall  I  do?"  "Oh,  I  don't  see  what  more  you  can  do,"  an- 
swered the  latter,  "  except  to  put  on  another  pair  of  diamond 
ear-rings." 

A  Roman  ecclesiastic,  in  reply  to  whatever  question  might 
be  proposed,  always  began  by  saying  :  "  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion." A  cardinal,  having  invited  him  to  dine,  proposed  to 
derive  some  amusement  for  the  company  from  this  well- 
known  peculiarity  of  his  guest.  Saying  to  him  that  he  had 
an  important  question  to  propose,  he  asked  :  "  Is  it  under 
any  circumstances  lawful  to  baptize  in  soup?"  li  I  make  a 
distinction,"  said  the  priest ;  "if  you  ask,  Is  it  lawful  to  bap- 
tize in  soup  in  general  ?  I  say  no  ;  if  you  ask,  Is  it  lawful  to 
baptize  in  your  excellency's  soup  ?  I  say  yes,  for  there  is 
really  no  difference  between  it  and  water." 


An  anecdote  is  related  of  a  poor  man  who  by  a  lottery- 
ticket  became  the  proprietor  of  several  thousand  pounds. 
He  at  once  drove  out  in  his  carriage  and  began  purchasing 
things  right  and  left.  Among  other  commodities  he  packed 
into  the  interior  a  barrel  of  stout  and  some  flitches  of  bacon, 
but,  to  crown  all,  he  bought  an  Alderney  cow,  and  drove 
home  with  the  animal  hitched  to  the  back  of  the  vehicle. 
His  relatives  not  unnaturally  regarded  all  this  with  feelings 
akin  to  downright  horror,  and  quickly  commenced  proceed- 
ings to  have  this  lucky  but  amusingly  eccentric  individual 
adjudged  insane.     In  this  they  succeeded. 


A  bad  man  writes  to  the  Paris  Voltaire  about  the  blunders 
made  by  eminent  French  authors,  which  he  has  taken  pains 
to  glean  from  their  works.  Monsieur  Sarcey  is  quoted  as 
writing  of  "  a  duel  in  which  one  of  the  two  blades  is  plunged 
into  the  breast  of  the  other,"  and  Paul  de  Cassagnac  is 
charged  with  the  prediction  that  France  will  "  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  liberating  sword."  .  Monsieur  Duruy's 
"  History  of  France,"  however,  takes  the  prize  for  saying  that 
"  the  first  King  of  France  was  Pharamond,  an  imaginary  be- 
ing, who  never  existed  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son." 


Some  twenty-five  hundred  members  of  ihe  Smith  family 
hav^  just  been  holding  a  social  reunion  in  New  Jersey.     It 
was  Doctor  Holmes  who  wrote  of  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  family,  the  author  of  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee  "  : 
"  Here  comes  a  young  felJow  of  excellent  pith ; 
Fate  tried  to  conceal  him  by  naming  him  Smith." 


Edmund  Yates  has  heard  that  the  Queen  was  anxious  to 
invest  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  with  the  new  Order  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  invited  her  to  Osborne  for  that  purpose,  but 
the  heroine  of  the  Crimean  War  begged  to  be  excused  on 
the  score  of  ill  health. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  Wilkie  CoIUds  has  returned  to  London,  much  the  bet- 
ter for  a  yachting  cruise  around  the  east  coast. 

William  Marwood,  the  British  hangman,  never,  it  is  said, 
Siw  a  man  hanged  until  he  performed  the  work  himself. 

At  last  the  identity  of  "Clara  Belle"  has  been  revealed 
She  is  Mrs.  Lord,  wife  of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  rumored  that  Sarony  has  offered  Henry  Irving  one 
thousand  dollars  for  the  exclusive  right  to  photograph  him. 

Monsiegneur  Capel,  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  will 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  agnostic  tendencies  of 
the  times. 

Mrs.  Bonanza  Mackay  is  supposed  to  be  the  American  lady 
who  appeared  at  a  recent  Paris  ball  in  a  costume  of  while 
kid,  fitting  like  a  glove. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Lynton,  the  English  authoress,  is  a  pleasant 
lady  of  sixty,  with  gray  hair  and  spectacles.  She  is  a  fasci- 
nating talker,  and  lives  abroad  most  of  the  time,  spending  all 
her  winters  in  Rome. 

Ex-Senator  Tabor  is  said  to  have  expressed  some  aston- 
ishment and  a  good  deal  of  chagrin  that  a  two  hundred  and 
fifty-dollar  nignt-gown  did  not  in  itself  constitute  an  open 
sesame  to  the  best  society  in  Denver. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  staying  at  Carlsbad,  at  the  Hotel 
Westminster,  in  strict  incognito.  Her  Majesty  occupies  a 
suite  of  six  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  three  sitting- 
rooms  are  in  front,  looking  on  the  street. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  will  go  to  Potsdam 
toward  the  end  of  next  month,  on  a  short  farewell  visit  to 
Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  Charles,  and  on  their  return 
they  will  go  to  stay  with  the  Queen  at  Balmoral,  and  will  re- 
main there  during  the  greater  part  of  October. 

The  body  cf  James  Carey,  the  informer,  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  Mrs.  Carey  and  her  children,  the  district  sur- 
geon, and  the  assistant  magistrate  of  Port  Elizabeth.  A 
rabble  of  negroes  also  gathered  in  the  burial  ground.  No 
minister  was  present,  and  no  arrangement  was  made  for  re- 
ligious services. 

Queen  Marguerite  of  Italy  holds  her  receptions  on  quite 
a  democratic  scale.  Instead  of  the  persons  being  led  to  the 
queen  to  be  presented,  she  herself  goes  around  the  room, 
giving  her  hand  to  each  one,  accompanied  by  a  few  pleasant 
words  ol  greeting.  Unlike  her  husband,  the  king,  she  speaks 
English  fluently. 

Among  the  victims  of  Casamicciola  were  a  Signor  and 
Signora  Bonavita,  who  left  property  worth  one  million  of 
dollars,  to  which  there  is  no  direct  heir.  Their  relatives,  in 
order  to  determine  the  succession,  have  petitioned  to  have 
tie  bodies  disinterred,  that  by  an  examination  of  the  external 
injuries  it  may  be  ascertained,  if  possible,  which  died  first. 

Relatives  of  Martin  Luther  are  being  discovered  in  great 
numbers.  Among  the  earliest  found  are  a  bookkeeper  in  a 
circulating  library,  a  policeman,  and  a  registrar  in  the  Min- 
istry ol  Public  Works — ail  in  Berlin.  They  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  tne  Reformer's  youngest  brother,  Jacob.  Some 
descendants  of  Martin  Luther's  youngest  daughter,  Marga- 
retha,  are  living  in  Denmark,  and  bear  the  name  of  Wagner. 

"  Le  Chevalier  de  Saint-Mergrin,"  the  posthumous  opera 
of  Flotow,  is  to  be  brought  out  ai  Cologne  in  December. 
The  music  was  composed  just  about  the  same  time  when 
Verdi  wrote  "  Emani,"  and  Meyerbeer  "The  Huguenots." 
The  libretto  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  a  well-known 
French  bishop,  who  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  the  com- 
poser. It  is  taken  from  the  famous  drama  by  Dumas  pere, 
•'  Henri  ill.  et  Sa  Cour." 

Alexander  HI.  is  the  despair  of  opera  managers  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Once  the  Czar  was  a  boon  to  them,  for  the 
announcement  lhat  he  would  "honor  the  performance"  was 
sure  to  crowd  the  house.  But  now,  the  mere  suspicion  that 
he  may  attend  scares  the  public  away,  lor  they  see  visions  of 
bombs,  dynamite,  and  sudden  death.  Yet  the  emperor  can 
not  be  asked  to  siay  away.  The  managers  are  wishing  that 
he  would  adopt  the  plan  of  Luawig  of  Bavaria. 

In  the  British  Cabinet  there  are  three  regular  total  ab- 
stainers— Sir  William  Harcourt,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr. 
Cnamberlain.  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a  member  of  the 
Red  Ribbon  order.  Mr.  Gladstone  tastes  little  wine,  Rus- 
sian tea  being  his  favorite  beverage.  Mr.  Labouchere  is  a 
total  abstainer,  and  Mr.  Parnell  very  rarely  touches  wine. 
Lord  Derby  is  the  only  member  ot  the  Ministry  who,  like 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  the  old  heroes,  loves  a  good  bottle. 

Lord  Beresford  is  small  in  stature,  a  careless,  easy-going 
fellow,  with  a  good  lace  and  bright  eyes.  He  is  a  brother  ol 
the  Maiquisot  Waterford,  and  belongs  to  a  fami.y  of  fighters. 
William,  the  son  selected  lor  the  army  service,  would  sooner 
scuffle  than  eat.  It  is  nothing  to  hear  that  any  of  the  Beres- 
lords  nave  broken  a  bone.  Charles  William  de  la  Poer 
Bereslord,  the  naval  commander,  is  a  favorite  of  the  Prince 
ol  Wales,  because  he  is  "  one  of  tlie  boys."  William  Beres- 
lord is  said  to  like  nothing  better  than  to  prowl  about  of  an 
evening  with  some  other  military  officer,  put  their  caps  in 
their  pockets;  turn  up  tneir  collars,  enter  a  saloon,  and  en- 
gage, unrecognized,  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  with  pri- 
vates. 

Lawrence  Barrett  has  just  returned  from  a  brief  tour  in 
Europe,  where  he  went  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  one 
ol  his  daughters  to  a  German  baron.  Mr.  Barrett  began 
lite  as  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant  on  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
(he  was  Irish),  and  his  wile  held  a  similar  position  in  a 
neighboring  establishment  belore  her  marriage.  She  is 
handsome  and  charming,  and  to  her  and  his  daughters  Mr. 
Barrett  is  absolutely  devoted.  His  home  life  is  sweet  and 
good.  We  hope  that  his  daughter's  marriage  will  prove  a 
good  one.  Consul  Potter,  at  Creleld,  has  gathered  the  facts 
concerning  thirty-one  marriages  between  American  girls  and 
titied  Germans,  all  ol  whicn  have  resulted  in  separation, 
abandonment,  divorce,  or  disaster  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's son-in-law  is  said  to  have  some  property,  and  to  be  a 
good  fellow, 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Marjory  May. 
Marjory  May  came  tripping  from  town. 
Fresh  as  a  pink  in  her  trim  white  gown. 
A  picture  was  Marjory,  slim  and  fair. 
With  her  large  sun-hat  and  her  sun-lit  hair ; 
And  down  the  green  lane  where  I  chanced  to  stray 
I  met,  by  accident,    Marjory  May. 

Marjory  May  had  come  out  for  a  stroll. 

Past  the  gray  church  and  round  by  the  toll, 

Perhaps  by  the  wood  and  the  wishing-stone, 

There  was  sweet  Marjory  tripping  alone. 
'  May  I  come  too? — now  don't  say  me  nay." 
'  Just  as  you  please,"  laughed  Marjory  May. 

So  it  fell  out  that  we  went  on  alone, 
Round  by  the  wood  and  the  wishing-stone ; 
And  there  I  whispered  the  wish  of  my  life — 
Wished  that  sweet  Marjory  May  were  my  wife, 
'  For  I  love  you  so  dear.     Is  it  ay  or  nay? 
Come,  answer  me  quickly,  sweet  Marjory  May  ! " 

Marjory  stood  ;  not  a  word  did  she  speak, 
Only  the  red  blood  flushed  in  her  cheek ; 
Then  she  looked  up  with  a  grave,  sweet  smile 
(The  flush  dying  out  of  her  face  the  while), 
'  1  like  you  so  much,  but  not  in  that  way. 
And  then  there  is  Tohn,"  said  Marjory  May. 

Years  have  rolled  on  since  that  fair  summer's  day. 

Still  I'm  a  bachelor,  old  and  gray. 

Whenever  I  take  my  lonely  stroll 

Round  by  the  wood  and  back  by  the  toll, 

I  pass  by  the  house  where  her  children  play, 

For  ]ohn  has  married  sweet  Marjory  May. 

— Anon. 


The  Bride's  Chamber. 
A   STJMMKR  MORNING. 
I. 
At  length  the  yellowing  east  grew  barred  with  pink. 
The  casement  flushed  and  chattered  to  a  breeze, 
The  rooks  outside  were  stirring  in  the  trees, 
The  sun's  rim  rose  above  a  golden  brink  ; 
I  heard  the  earliest  anvil's  tingling  clink 
Across  the  farm  ;    the  cattle  on  the  leas 
Began  to  low.      I  watched  her ;    by  degrees 
Sleep's  rosy  fetters  melted,  link  by  link. 
What  dream  was  hers?      Her  eyelids  shook  with  tears. 
And  when  the  bright  eves  opened,  scared  and  blue, 
She  sobbed  I  know  not  what  of  passionate  fears  ; 
"  You'll  not  forsake  me  now  ;   there  is  but  you  I " 
Then  told  me  what  God's  Angel  of  the  Years 

Had  whispered  of  wild  love  ;   and  ' '  Was  it  true  ? " 

ii. 
As  if  to  lend  the  morning  fragrancy, 

She  rose  and  oped  the  casement ;   round  the  girl, 
Like  drops  of  sunshine,  faring  each  fair  curL 
The  dews  fell  glittering  from  the  jasmine  tree. 
She  turned  and  smiled,  and  kissed  her  hand  at  me  1 
Ah,  what  wild-rose  whose  petals  half  unfurl, 
Or  creamy  rose-bud  veined  with  mother-of-pearl, 
Might  match  that  hand?     Ah,  what  so  fair  as  she? 
Not  Morn  herself — not  Morn  with  all  her  flowers. 

Though  rich  scents  rose  of  hay  and  meadow-sweet, 
And  dead  the  Night  lay  and  the  bright-limbed  Hours 

Seemed  clustered  round — seemed  staving  their  golden  feet- 
Seemed  drawing  apart,  with  tremulous  hands  but  certain. 
Fold  after  fold  of  Morning's  ruddy  curtain ! 

THREE  YEARS  AFTER. 
Beneath  the  loveliest  dream  there  coils  a  fear. 

Last  night  came  she  whose  eyes  are  memories  now ; 

Her  far-off  gaze  seemed  all-forgetiul  how 
Love  dimmed  them  once,  so  calm  they  shone  and  clear. 
'  Sorrow,"  I  said,  "  hath  made  me  old,  my  dear  ; 

'Tis  I,  indeed,  but  grief  doth  change  the  brow — 

A  love  like  mine  a  seraph's  neck  might  bow. 
Vigils  like  mine  would  blanch  an  angel's  hair." 
Oh,  then  I  saw,  I  saw  the  sweet  lips  move  I 

I  saw  the  love-mists  thickening  in  her  eyes  — 
I  heard  a  wordless  melody  of  love 

Like  murmur  of  dreaming  brooks  in  Paradise  ; 
And  when  upon  my  neck  she  fell,  my  dove, 

I  knew  the  curls,  though  heavy  of  amaranth-spice. 

—  Theodore   Watts  in  the  Atkcnmum. 


Gone  Over. 
"  Come  hither,  come  hither  1 "    the   broom  was  in   blossom  all  over 
yon  rise, 
There  went  a  wide  murmur  of    brown   bees   about   it  with   songs 
from  the  wood ; 
' '  We  shall  never  be  younger ;    O  Love,    let   us  forth  for  the  world 
'neath  our  eyes — 
Ay,   the  world  is  made  young,  e'en  as  we,  and  right  fair  is  her 
youth,  and  right  good." 

Then  there  fell  the  great   yearning   upon   me  that  never  yet  went 

into  words. 
While  lovesome  and   moansome   thereon   spake   and   faltered   the 

dove  to  the  dove, 
And  came  at  her  calling  :  "Inherit,  inherit !  and  sing  with  the  birds." 
I  went  up  to  the  wood  with  the  child  of  my  heart  and  the  wife 

of  my  love. 

0  pure  !    O  pathetic  !      Wild  hyacinth   drank  it,   the  dream  light 

apace. 
Not  a   leaf  moved  at  all  'neath  the   blue,    they   hung  waiting  for 

messages  kind  ; 
Tall  cherry-trees  dropped  their  white  blossom  that  drifted  no  whit 

from  its  place, 
For  the  south  very  far  out  to  sea  had  the  lulling,  low  voice  of  the 

wind. 

And  the  child's  dancing  foot  gave  us  part  in  the  ravishment  almost 

a  pain ; 
An  infinite  tremor  of  life,  a  fond  murmur  that  cried  out  on  time. 
Ah,  short! -must  all  end  in  the  doing,  and  spend  itself  sweetly  in 

vain, 
And  the  promise  be  one  of   fulfillment  to  lean  from  the  height  of 

its  prime? 

*  We  shall  never  be  younger  ! "  nay,  mock  me  not  fancy,  none  call 
from  yon  tree  ; 
They  have  thrown  me  the  world,  they  went  over,   went  up  ;  and, 
alas!  for  my  part, 

1  am  left   to  grow  old,   and    to  grieve,  and    to    change,  but   they 

change  not  with  me, 
They  will  never  be  older,  the  child  of  my  love  and  the  wife  of  my 
heart.  — Jean  Ingelom  in  Longman's  Magazine. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Roman  Relics. 

As  we  drove  through  the  principal  street,  containing  the 
residences  of  Rome's  first  citizens,  I  read  several  names  on 
the  door-plates,  and  was  delighted  to  know  that  the  families 
of  Brutus,  Caius  Fabricius,  and  Appius  Claudius  were  still  in 
existence,  though  the  founders  had  been  dead  several  years, 
at  least  so  Lucius  Junius  informed  me. 

"And  whose  residence  is  that?"  I  asked,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a  stately  mansion  which  was  unoccupied,  and  having 
a  large  card  displayed  in  the  window,  with  "  To  Let.  700 
lires  per  month." 

"  That,  signor,  is  the  home  of  the  younger  Casca  ;  but  he 
is  an  envious,  miserly  man,  and  can  never  get  a  tenant,  he 
makes  the  rent  so  large." 

"  Is  he  the  son  of  the  Casca  who  made  the  rent  in  Caesar's 
garment  ?  " 

"  He  is,  signor  ;  and  the  trait  runs  in  the  family.'* 

"Thank  you,"  replied  I,  handing  Lucius  a  lire  lor  being  so 
truthful. 

Our  guide  next  conducted  us  to  the  Roman  Museum, 
where  we  viewed  the  numerous  curiosities  so  well  known  in 
history,  but  only  observable  to  a  few.  Lucius  Junius  pointed 
out  a  large  glass  case  containing  a  flock  of  seven  stuffed 
geese,  headed  by  a  solemn-looking  gander. 

u  And,  pray,  what  does  all  this  mean,  Lucius  ?  "  asked  I  of 
the  guide. 

"  These,  signor,  are  what  saved  the  city." 

"  And  what  is  that  garment  hanging  on  yonder  peg  ?  " 

"  The  toga  of  the  illustrious  Caesar,"  he  replied, 

"  What  are  those  auger-bits  on  the  shelf  there  ?  " 

"  Those,  signor,  are  the  four  augurs  that  interpreted 
omens." 

"  What  are  those  wax  figures  arrayed  in  white  ?  "  said  I, 
pointing  to  a  row  of  six  or  eight  lay  figures  ranged  against 
the  wall. 

"  The  vestal  virgins,  signor." 

"You  haven't  got  any  Sabine  women  in  your  collection, 
have  you,  Lucius  ?  " 

"  No,  signor  ;  they  were  all  carried  away  several  months 
ago." 

"  What  are  those  two  wax  babies  ?  D 

General  Pratt  spoke  up  and  informed  me  that  they  were 
Romulus  and  Remus. 

"  Where  is  the  wolf?  "  I  asked  of  Lucius. 

"  They  are  feeding  him,  signor,  in  the  back  yard." — Ex. 


The  Bad  Boy. 
"We  had  company  at  dinner  to-day,"  said  the  Bad  Boy, 
"and  pa  is  always  in  his  element  when  we  have  company. 
He  prides  himself  on  his  carving.  We  had  a  roast  of  beef, 
and  before  it  went  on  the  table  I  took  the  steel  that  pa  sharp- 
ens the  carving-knife  on,  and  made  two  holes  right  through 
the  roast,  and  then  I  took  a  rawhide  whip  that  pa  basted  me 
with  once,  cut  it  in  two,  and  run  pieces  of  the  rawhide  in  the 
holes  of  the  beef.  Pa  began  carving  with  a  smile,  and  asked 
the  minister  if  he  would  have  his  beef  rare,  or  an  outside 
piece.  He  was  bearing  gently  on  the  carving-knife,  when 
the  knife  struck  the  rawhide  and  it  wouldn't  go  any  farther. 
Pa  smiled,  and  said  he  guessed  he  had  struck  a  barbed-wire 
fence,  and  he  turned  the  roast  around  and  cut  again,  and  he 
struck  the  rawhide.  The  minister  drummed  with  his  fork  and 
spoke  to  ma,  and  said,  '  We  had  a  splendid  meeting  Wednes- 
day night,'  and  ma  said  it  was  perfectly  gorgeous,  and  pa 
began  to  perspire  and  turn  red  in  the  face,  and  he  said  some 
words  that  would  sound  better  in  a  brewery,  and  he  tried  to 
gouge  off"  some  meat,  but  it  wouldn't  come,  and  the  minister 
said  :  '  Brother,  you  seem  to  be  having  a  monkey  and  a  par- 
rot time  with  that  roast,'  and  that  made  pa  mad,  and  he  said 
he  would  carve  his  own  meat  without  any  sky  pilot's  inter- 
ference, and  ma  said  :  '  Why,  pa,  you  should  not  be  impu- 
dent,' and  pa  said  he  could  whip  the  butcher  that  sold  him 
that  piece  of  work-ox,  and  he  sent  the  beef  out  to  the  kitchen 
and  the  company  ate  cold  liver.  The  girl  set  the  meat  in  the 
ice-chest,  and  pretty  soon  I  went  down  cellar, 'cause  I  didn't 
like  cold  liver,  and  pulled  out  the  rawhide,  and  I  had  all  the 
fatted  calf  I  wanted,  and  I  gave  the  rest  to  that  lame  dog  you 
see  me  have  here  a  spell  ago.  Oh,  a  boy  can  gel  enough  to 
eat  if  he  has  got  any  originality  about  him." — Peck's  Sun. 


In  a  letter  from  abroad,  Mr.  L.  C.  Elson,  of  Boston,  says 
that  he  was  astonished,  while  in  Naples,  to  hear  the  tune  of 
the  comic  song,  "  Oh,  Mary  Ann,  I'll  tell  your  ma,"  dis- 
coursed under  his  window;  but,  on  inquiring,  he  discovered 
that  it  was  an  old  popular  melody. 


His  SouL 

The  other  week,  when  everything  took  a  tumble,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  Wall  Street  and 
left  a  hole  big  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  country,  a  holder 
who  was  being  sinched  and  was  scraping  his  soul  for  mar- 
gins, was  informed  that  a  visitor  desired  to  see  him.  "  Can't 
see  anybody,"  was  his  reply.  In  five  minutes  the  messenger 
came  back  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  very  impor- 
tant business.  "  Can't  help  it — I'm  in  no  condition  to  see  my 
own  father."  A  third  time  the  messenger  disappeared,  but 
a  third  time  returned  to  say  :  "  He  says  it  is  a  case  of  life 
and  death,  sir."  This  decided  the  operator  to  admit  the  un- 
known. He  entered  with  an  easy  step  and  a  pleasant  smile, 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  softly  inquired  :  "  My  friend, 
how  is  it  with  thy  soul  ?"  "  My  soul  ?  Halifax  and  Texas  ! 
Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  stocks  shriveling  up  on  him  like  a  cabbage-leaf  on  a  hot 
stove  has  any  time  to  fool  away  on  his  benighted  soul  ?  You 
git  \n—\Vall  Street  News. 

The  Last  Flag. 

"Talk  about  my  war  record,"  said  an  Arkansas  orator  at  a 
political  meeting ;  *'my  war  record  is  a  part  of  the  State's 
history.  Why,  gentlemen,  I  carried  the  last  Confederate 
flag  through  this  town." 

"Yes,"  replied  a  bystander,  "for  I  was  here  at  the  time." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  fortunate  recollection,"  gratefully  ex- 
claimed the  orator.  "  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  still 
live  some  men  who  move  aside  envy  and  testify  to  the  cour- 
age of  their  fellow-beings.  As  I  say,  gentlemen,  my  war 
record  is  a  part  of  the  State's  history,  for  the  gentleman  here 
will  tell  you  that  I  carried  the  last  Confederate  flag  through 
this  town." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  the  man  who  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance. "  He  carried  the  last  Coufeder  hrough 
this  town,  and  he  carried  it  so  blamed  fas.  have 
told  whether  it  was  a  Union  jack  or  a  sr.  — 
Arkxnsaw  Traveler. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavantin's"  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  The  beau  monde  has  begun   making 
its  arrangements  for  the  approaching  campaign.     The  end 
of  this  month  will   see  the  country  and  fashionable  resorts 
deserted,  and  town  filling  up  ;  for,  although  the  country  may 
be  still  charming,  the  fashionable  idler  would  not  dream  of 
lingering  there  after  the  exodus  of  "society"  has  commenced. 
Many  of  our  well-known  society  people  will  be  absent  from 
the  swim  of  'Frisco  life  this  season.     The  Millers,  of  course, 
will  be   in  Washington  ;  but  so  will   be   the    Crockers,  and 
their  loss  will   indeed  be  felt  by  society,  as  their  hospitable 
dwelling   on    Nob  Hill   has   ever   been  foremost  in  keeping 
open    doors    throughout   the    year.      Already    Miss    Hattie 
Crocker  has  sounded  the  first  notes  of  gayety  in  a  dancing 
reception,  given  on  Thursday  evening  last,  in  honor  of  her 
friend,  Miss  Dora  Miller,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
Washington.     The  party  was  a   brilliant  success,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  scattered  state  of  society  at  this  pe- 
riod.    The  fair  hostess  (who  always  excels  in  toilette)  on  this 
occasion  surpassed  herself.   Miss  Dora  Miller,  too,  was  most 
becomingly  attired.     Misses  Flora  Low,  Flood,  and  Sander- 
son were  each  noticeable.     On  Tuesday  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Crocker  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  Sir  Sidney  and  Lady  Wa'er 
low.     As   usual,  the   floral   decoration    of  the  table   was   a 
marked  feature  of  the  entertainment.   Whether  it  be  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  taste  and  coin  combined,  I  know  not,  but  the 
result  is  always  an  exquisite  success.     During  the  week  the 
Waterlows  were  guests  of  the  Crockers  in  a  trip  to  the  races 
at  Sacramento,  at  which  point  Mrs.  Cadwalader  played  host- 
ess, and   the  party   had   a  "  good   time   generally."      Mrs. 
Hearst  and  Mrs.  Head  have  each  given  dinners  informally, 
reserving  their  more  elaborate  entertainments  until  Sir  Sid- 
ney and  his  wife  are  in  town  for  a  settled  time,  as  up  to  the 
present  they  have  been  constantly  on  the  go,  visiting  Napa 
and  adjoining  counties.     What  an  influx  of  notables  we  are 
threatened  with,  to  be  sure !     The  first  to  arrive  will  be  Lord 
Caernarvon  and  wife,  who  will  no  doubt  be  extensively  feted, 
as  they  bring  sheafs  of  letters  of  introduction.     Lady  Caer- 
narvon it  is  who  has  lately  charmed  Newpoit  society  by  her 
winning  ways,  and  the  New  Yorkers  discovered  that  not  only 
was  the   English  countess  a  very   Dretty  woman,  but,  most 
wonderlul  of  all,  for  an  Englishwoman,  she  knew  how  to 
dress  !     Then,  later  on,  will  come  Lord  and  Lady  Roseberry. 
She  was  the  heiress  Miss  Hannah  de  Rothschild,  owner  of 
the  famous  "  Mentmore,"  the  beautiful  place  in  Buckingham, 
so  well  known  to  hunting  men.     Lord  Roseberry  is  already 
well   known  to   New   York  society,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  at  one  time  by  breaking  off  his  engagement  to  Miss 
Duncan,  directly  her  father's  failure  was  announced.     Hav- 
ing replenished  his  coffers  by  a  marriage  into  the  Rothschild 
family,  he  is  now  quite  a  power  in  London,  both  socially  and 
politically.     When  one  hears  of  so  many  foreigners  of  note 
coming  among  us,  one  can  not  help  breathing  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret that  Ralston  is  not  here  to  do  the  honors  en  prince^  as 
was  his  wont.     Even  Mr.  Sharon  will  not  be  on  hand  to  open 
gorgeous  Belmont ;  but  I  dare  say  that  some  of  our  magnates 
will  "  do  the  civil "  as  best  they  can.     The  newly  wedded 
daughter  of  the  Pope-made  "  Marquis  "   Murphy  is  also  en 
route  to  her  childhood's  home,  accompanied  by  her  baronet 
husband.     No  doubt  their  arrival  will  be  made  the  occasion 
of  much  feasting  on  the  part  of  our  Roman  Catholic  resi- 
dents— our  other  marquis,  Oliver,  it  is  said,  having  a  grand 
affair  in  contemplation  as  a  welcome  to  the  young  couple. 
On  dit,  that   Mrs.   Grant  will  also  give  a  reception  in  their 
honor.     The  tong-talked-of  wedding  of  Miss  Lillie  Hastings 
took  place  at  last,  but  very  quietly,  only  the  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends  being  present  at  the  tying  of  the  nuptial  knot, 
which  ceremony  took  place  on  Sunday  last  in  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral.     The  wedding  trip  was  taken  to  China.     Society 
will  now  turn  its  attention  to  the  Donahue- Wallace  wedding, 
which  event  is  looked  for  about  the  end  of  the  month — pretty 
soon  now ;  still,  until  the  cards  are  actually  out  I  shall  not 
be  sure  of  it.     The  engagement  of  Miss  Belle  Eyre  and  Mr. 
Pinkard,  which  has  been  an  open  secret  among  their  friends 
for  some  time  back,  has  at  length  been  formally  announced, 
but  the  dale  of  the  wedding  is  not  as  yet  determined.  The  gos- 
sips say  there  are  still  two  more  engagements.     The  hotels 
are  rapidly  filling  up  for  the  winter.     Mrs.  Hager  is  already 
installed  in  her  favorite  suite  at  the  Palace.    The  Schmie- 
dells  are  also  there  ;  and  there,  too,  will  be  found  R  H.  Pease 
and  his  pretty  wife  (nee  Lita  Ogden),  just  returned  from  their 
bridal  tour  of  Europe.     The  David  Browns  have  broken  up 
housekeeping,  and  gone  back  to  the  Palace  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  and  family  will  for  the  present  make  that  big 
caravanserai  their  home.     Mr.  E.  J.  Coleman  has  returned 
from  his  Eastern  trip,  but  his  namesakes — they  of  the  Bo- 
nanza fame — are  on  the  eve  of  flitting  thither.    At  least  Mrs. 
Maria  Coleman,  with  young  May  and  wife,  will,  upon  their 
return  from  San  Rafael,  the  end  of  this  month,  take  up  their 
quarters  at  the  hotel  temporarily,  being  on  the  wing  for  Eu- 
rope.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Coleman  will  assume  charge  of 
the  Sutter  Street  mansion  during  the  absence  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  circle.     Quite  a  gay  party  of  equestrians 
rode  out  to  the  Cliff  House  during  the  moonlight,  and  had  a 
jolly  little  supper  at  the  end  of  the  ride,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  the  young  ladies'  mammas,  but  the  girls  voted  supping  en 
amazone  a  bore,  so  don't  think  the  experiment  will  be  re- 
peated.   Theatre  parties  are  much  more   agreeable.    The 
musical  portion  of  our  community  will  regret  to  learn  of  the 
approaching  departure  of  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis  (or  Madame 
Zeiss,  as  the  lady  elects  to  be  styled),  who  is  about  to  leave 
us  for  the  sunny  shores  of   France.      Her  voice  can  not 
easily  be  replaced  upon    our  concert  stage,  but  what  we 
lose  they  will  gain.     I  see  that  one  of  the  papers  has  got  the 
scent,  so  to  speak,  of  the  "  sensation"  I  hinted  at,  but  no  one 
is  at  liberty  to  openly  speak  of  it  as  yet.     That  it  is  bound 
to  be  public  property  ere  long,  however,  is  a  sure  thing — and 
will  not  "society"  be  astonished?  Bavardin. 


(Judge  Hartson),  Senator  Miller,  M.  M.  Estee,  and  others.     Napa  and 
Sail  Francisco  society  were  creditably  represented  by  Senator  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Dora  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Maud  Estee,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Woodward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wallace,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wylie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  E.   Goodman,  Doctor  and  Mrs.   Wilkios,  Judge  and  Mrs.   Robert 
Coombs,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  B.  Shurtleff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Stirling,    Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Y.  Easterby,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Coombs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gluy- 
as,  and  Mr.  and    Mrs.   W.  A.  Lisher.     Mrs.   Colonel  Dickinson,  who 
leaves  tor  the  East  Saturday,  was  the  recipient  Wednesday  of  attentions 
from  her  iriend,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  in  the  form  of  an  oyster  dinner, 
served  in  innumerable  courses  and  in  every  style.     Assisting  were  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Moore,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Little,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel Mayer,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Waikins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  AUton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Mead,  Mr.   Charles  Farnham,   Mr.  Ganimell,  and 
Mr.  Page.     Returning  from  Oregon  by  the  last  steamer  were  ex-Gover- 
nor Perkins,  ex-Congressman  Davis,  ex-Senator  Peter  Dean,    Judge  S. 
C.  Denison,  J.  S.  Tobin,  and  several  other  distinguished  guests  of  Mr. 
Villard,  who  are  stopping  at  the  Palace,  and  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  northern  route.    Mrs.  Kerny  (net  Ivy  Wandesforde)  re- 
turns by  the  next  steamer  to  Portland  ;  she  will  ere  long  make  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  her  permanent   home.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Shackleford's 
recent  visit  to  this  coast  seems  wholly  devoted   to  visiting  the  various 
points  of  interest ;  they  are  at  present  in  Los  Angeles.     Thursday  Mrs. 
E.   B.  Crocker  again  returned  to   her  country-seat,  Idlewild,  on  Lake 
Tahoe.     During  the  past  week  Miss  Tot  Cutter  has  been  the  guest  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Williams,  in  Sacramento.    .Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  has  been 
visiting  Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark,  at  Sacramento.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Mills 
^prnt  several  days  of  last  week  there  as  guests  of  H.  M.  Larue,  doing 
inc  Uir  .uid  races,  and  assisting  in  doing  the  honors  to  Sir  Sidney  and 
I.,idy   W.-.terlow  ;  Sunday  they   returned  to  the  bay.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Neal  returned  Sunday  from  Sacramento  ;  as  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Redding,  accompanied  by  George  R.  Redding,  from  Webber  I.ake. 
Mrs.  George  CadwaJlader  will  soon  make  San  Francisco  her  permanent 
home,  having  secured  the  residence  of  E.  H.  Miller  for  a  time.     Joseph 
Redding  lelt  Sunday  for   the  East,  to  join  his  wife,  in  Orange,   New 
Jersey,  when  they  will  leave  lor  England.     Sir  John  and  Lady  Lister 
Kaye,  who  but  recently  left  here  for  a  visit   East,   were  immediately 
initiated  into  a  continuing  round  of  gayety  on  their  arrival  in  New- 
port.    The   popular   game   of    polo  found  them  on  the  grounds   the 
aoih  of  August,  in  company  with  Mr.    and  Mrs.  Yznaga,  Sir  Bache 
Cunard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   H.   Vanderbilt,  Sir  and  Lady  Mandeville, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  1-ranklyn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  others.     It 
was  the  intention  of  Lord  and  Lady  Roseberry,  who  are  at  present  in 
New  York,  to  leave  here  the  20th   for  Australia.      The  p-ospects  seem 
not  at  all  favorable  for  the  occupation  of  the  Keane  residence  on  Bush 
Street.     Mrs.  James  R.  Keane,  at  her  charming  Newport  villa,  seems 
rivaling   in   entertainment  all  of  the  other  New  York  society  leaders. 
Her  elegantly  laid  out  grounds,  for  the  occasion  of  her  dinner  of  the 
nth,    were    most  brilliantly  illuminated  with  Chinese  and  Japanese 
lanterns,  while  the  interior  decorations  wereat  once  unique  and  profuse. 
As  apartments  have  been  engaged  by  the  Crockers  at  Wormley's  for  the 
winter,  the  possibilities  are  that  Miss  Hattie  will,  in  company  with  Miss 
Dora  Miller,  again  winter  in  Washington.     In  anticipation  of  the  fact, 
and  previous  to  her  departure,  a  number  of  written  invitations  were 
issued  for  Thursday,  and,  in  response,  the  younger  members  of  the  £lite 
join  iu  a  most  heartily  enjoyable  and  informal  time  at  the  Crocker  man- 
sion.    Tuesday  August  Belmont  arrived  here  from  the  East.     At  a  din- 
ner party  previous  to  his  departure,  a  polo  game  was  arranged  for  the 
guests,  at  which  Mrs.  Belmont  presented  each  winner  with  an  exquisite 
bouqt  et.      Mrs.  Stuart  M.  Taylor  was  to  be  the  guest  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Pierre  Lorrilard  ;   among  the  recent  gayeties  they  have  ac- 
corded  their  friends,  was  a  dinner  at  the  "  Breakers"  and  a  collation 
on  board  their  yacht,  Rhoda.      Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.   Callinghara  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.    Brown,  from   Honolulu,  have  just  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  to  Del  Monte.     The  event  of  Mrs.  Mackay  being  installed 
in  the  Chateau  de  Villeton  was  the  occasion  for  a  brilliant  l£te,  at  which 
numerous  Americans  assisted.     Noticeable  among  the  toilettes   were 
ihose  of  the  Comtesse  Telfener,  whose  costume  was  of  claret  crepe  and 
rose  pink,  with  a  bonnet  of  claiet-colored  paille,  and  rose  pink  feathers. 
Mrs.  Hungerford  assisted  her  daughter  in  receiving,  in  a  robe  of  black 
satin,  with  round  Anne  of  Austria  collar  of  Flemish  lace  ;  a  black  hat, 
garnished  with  Flemish  lace,  and  black  plume  completed  the  costume. 
Mrs.  Carl  Winthrop  wore  a  black  daniasse^  with  Watteau  hat,  composed 
of  wood  violets,  while  Miss  Elise  Hooper  was  dressed  in  a  white  mous- 
selaine  and  pointed  bodice  of  green  velvet ;  the  skirt  was  draped  with 
garlands  of  green   velvet  leaves;  the  hat  was  a  white  "  Princess  of 
Wales,"  trimmed  with  green  ostrich  feathers  and  tips.     Among  the 
other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klein,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Anosoft,  Mrs. 
Theodore  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Bouchard,  Miss  Katherine 
Tracy,  and  others.     From  abroad  we  hear  of  the  numerous  attentions 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  have  been  in  receipt  of  in  Sweden.     At 
a  dinner-party  recently  given  them  in  Copenhagen  Mrs.  Baldwin's  cos- 
tume was  remarked  for  its  elegance  and  taste.     It  was  composed  of 
cr£me  mousselaine  de  soie,  with  jupeof  lilac  satin,  trimmed  with  plisses 
and  frills  of  creme  lace,  the  garniture  being  of  Jacqueminot  roses,  and  the 
coiffure  arranged  a  la  Recamier  style  (close  ringlets  over  the  forehead). 
A  quiet  wedding  took  place  Saturday  morning  in  the  sacristy  of  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral,  at  which  Miss  Lily  Hastings  and  Mr.    Jerome  were 
united    in  marriage.       But   a  few    of   the    immediate   relatives    and 
friends  were  present.     Succeeding  the  ceremony,  an  hour's  congratula- 
tions were  offered  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.   Cather- 
wood,    previous  to  the  sailing  at  noon  of  the  steamer,  on  which  they 
were  to  make  their  wedding  trip  to  Japan  and  back.      The  wedding  of 
W.  H.  Fiske,  son  of  Doctor  Fiske,   of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Lydia 
Warden,  Wednesday  last,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  in  the 
locality  of  San  Luis  Obispo  which  has  occurred  for  some  time.     A  large 
gathering  of  local  residents,  as  well  as  guests  from  San  Francisco,  as- 
sisted.    The  presents  were  numerous  and  valuable  ;  among  the  donors 
were  Mrs.  Doctor  Fiske  and  Mrs.   John  Faull,   ex-Mayor  McCoppin, 
and  others.     A  tour  through  the  lower  portion  of  the  State  will  precede 
settling  in  their  new  home.     Notable  among  the  weddings  about  to  take 
place  are   that  of  Miss  Belle  Eyre  to  George  Pinkard,   and  that  of 
Miss  Daisy  Parrott  to  Captain  Payson,  U.   S.   A.     Sunday  a  dinner  at 
the  Parrott  mansion,  at  San  Mateo,  was  the  occasion  for  the  announc- 
ment  of  the  event,  which  was  consequently  followed  by  felicitations  in- 
numerable from  the  guests.     On  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  Oakland 
society  turned  out  en  masse  to  the  kettle-drum  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  at  Masonic   HalL      The  affair  was  under  the 
management  of  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells,  assisted  by  the  prominent  ladies 
of  Oakland.       The  scene  was  rendered  very  gay  by  the  elaborate  cos- 
tumes which  the  ladies  wore,  and  the  beautiful  decorations  of  the  hall, 
with  its  Chinese  lanterns  and  flower -wreaths,  were  exceedingly  effective. 
Among  those  present  were  Mrs.  General  Kirkham,  Mrs.  Judge  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  J.  L.  N.  Shepard,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Satber,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Ralston,  the  Misses  Sbepard,  Hunt,  Tucker,  Hubbard,  Kirkham, 
Rabe,  McKee,  Adams,  Wall,  Flint,  and  others  ;    and  Messrs.   Miller, 
Eells,    Prather,  Cohen,  Gordon,  Bray,   Belden,   Hamilton,  and  others. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

ti*ae  since  Napa  has  been  the  scene  of  so  brilliant  an  en- 

as  that  given  by  Judge  Hartson  to  General  Miller,  nearly 

:  d  responding  to  the  invitations.     The  grounds  were  beauti- 

:ed,  while  the  interior  decorations  were  no  less  attractive. 

.  .ions  and  recitations  divided  the  interest  with  dancing,  and 

:   -is  collation  was  rendered  even  more  enjoyable  by  the  happy 

-      which  the  toasts  were  proposed.and  responded  to  by  the  host '  success, 


Art  Notes. 
Miss  Nellie  Hopps  will  hold  her  picture  sale  on  next  Thursday,  the 
27th  instant,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  on  Pine  Street.  There 
will  be  a  free  exhibition  in  the  large  gallery  from  this  morning  until  the 
t  vening  of  the  sale.  The  work  consists,  to  a  large  degree,  of  elaborately 
decorated  screens,  mirrors,  and  panels.  The  entire  lot,  counting  in 
also  the  sketches  and  landscapes,  number  nearly  two  hundred  separate 
designs.  The  screens  are  the  most  attractive,  and  present  conceptions 
noticeable  for  originality  and  beauty.  The  largest  of  these  stands  about 
six  feet  high.  It  displays  a  scene  near  Lake  Tahoe  in  the  fresh  spring- 
time, and  will  be  a  feature  of  the  sale.  The  screens  are  tastefully  framed 
in  black  ebony  and  garnet  plush,  with  rich  bands  of  gold  above  and  be- 
low. Some  of  the  smaller  screens  are  gems  in  their  way.  Many  are 
done  in  black  and  white  ;  and  all  bear  poetical  legends,  woven  into  the 
picture  in  quaint  lettering,  descriptive  of  the  scenery  represented.  The 
idea  is  new,  and  a  happy  one.  One  of  the  most  attractive  screens 
shows  long  rows  of  single-hollyhocks,  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  brill- 
iant pinks,  and  reds,  and  whites.  They  seem  basking  in  sunlight  of 
a  drowsy  aiternoon.  Underneath  is  the  line,  "Queen  Hollyhocks, 
with  yellow  butterflies  for  crowns."  Miss  Hopps  labored  diligently  in 
preparation  for  this  affair,  and  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  an  unquestioned 


Chrysander's  Quest. 

The  young  knight  Chrysander  sat  pensively  in  the  tapestry  chamber 
of  Poplinium,  surrounded  by  six  beautiful  maidens.  A  cloud  was  on 
his  brow,  a  trouble  in  his  heart ;  for  he  found  no  meaning  in  the  many, 
many  words  which  flowed  musically  from  those  rosy  lips.  And  he  de- 
parted in  pain  ;  but  he  came  again  upon  the  morrow,  with  a  lofty  pur- 
pose and  a  bold  resolve. 

"  Sweet  ladies,  "he  said,  "  deign  to  impart  your  secret  lore  to  an  hum- 
ble scholar.  Naught  is  known  to  me  of  all  these  mysteries  whereof  ye 
discourse,  neither  do  I  understand  the  words  of  your  speech.  Teach 
me,  therefore,  I  pray  you,  that  I  too  may  speak  this  strangely  beautiful 
language." 

Then  they  taught  him  until  the  sun  sank  in  the  west,  and  until  the 
twilight  faded  ;  and  yet  was  he  bui  little  wiser  than  before.  And  again 
he  departed  in  pain,  and  through  the  weary  hours  of  the  night  he  pon- 
dered upon  all  that  he  had  heard. 

On  the  morrow  he  betook  him  once  more  to  the  maidens,  and  cried : 
' '  O  maidens,  your  toil  is  but  in  vain  I  The  mystic  language  is  yet  sealed 
to  me,  and  its  subtleties  baffle  my  best  wit.  So  soon  as  I  have  learned 
fitly  to  discriminate  between  a  box-pleated  gore  and  a  double-biased 
panier  puff,  behold  !  even  then  I  straightway  forget  the  true  difference 
between  slashing  and  shirring,  nor  am  I  able,  for  all  my  striving,  to 
tell  what  it  is  to  run  up  frilled  tatting  with  a  basted  hemstitch,  or  to  pink 
the  fluting  of  ppplum  points.  Woe  is  me  !  I  can  not  learn  this  lore  1 " 
But  the  fair  maidens  cheered  Chrysander,  bidding  him  take  heart  and 
give  due  diligence  to  his  task,  and  all  should  be  welL 

Even  so  it  came  to  pass.  The  heedful  nkight  waxed  wiser  and  yet 
more  wise,  until  he  became  like  unto  the  maidens,  thinking  even  as 
they  thought,  and  speaking  as  they  spake.  In  good  time  he  forsook  his 
rude  oaths,  "  By  Bacchus  ! "  and  "Holy  Saint  Jingo!"  and  "Great 
Csesar's  ghost  1 "  and  learned  to  say  "  By  Bombazine  !  "  and  "  Rip  up 
my  bastings  !  "  and  to  vow  by  holy  Honiton  and  sacred  Sarcenet.  And 
as"  the  bird  of  the  desert  returns  daily  to  the  cool  spring  where  it  is 
wont  to  slake  its  thirst,  so  did  the  knight  Chrysander  daily  revisit  the 
refreshing  fountains  of  occult  knowledge. 

At  length  he  bethought  him  in  what  manner  he  might  requite  those 
damsels,  his  teachers,  who  had  thus  enriched  him  with  the  treasures  of 
their  wisdom.  And  he  made  for  them  many  pleasant  lays  and  ditties. 
Likewise,  he  took  counsel  with  his  heart,  and  framed  the  Seven  Goodly 
Proverbs,  that  are  known  by  every  maid,  not  only  in,  Poplinium,  but 
also  throughout  all  the  land  of  Polonaisia.  And  these  are  the  Seven 
Goodly  Proverbs  : 

1.  A  basted  bias  gathers  no  pleats. 

2.  Never  look  a  pinked  tuck  in  the  seam. 

3.  One  shirr  in  the  mull  is  worth  three  in  the  scrim. 

4.  A  basque  is  known  by  the  stitches  it  keeps. 

5.  You  may  lead  a  woman  to  the  machine,  but  you  can  not  make  her 
hem. 

6.  Better  is  a  slashed  gore  with  bangles,  than  a  gusset  of  tulle  and 
honiton  therewith. 

7.  Frilled  tatting  fulls  deep. 

To  this  day  men  may  read  the  Seven  Goodly  Proverbs,  worked  in  let- 
ters of  gold  in  the  tapestry  chamber  at  Poplinium  ;  but  of  all  the  brave 
rhymes  writ  by  Chrysander,  only  these  remain  : 

"  Let  the  double- shirred  Peplums  from  Gussets  refrain, 
And  beware  ere  they  take  up  the  darts  of  Gros  Grain  ! 
For,  though  Paniers  should  basque  in  the  Pleats  of  Nainsook, 
And  though  Ruches  and  Plastrons  should  join  in  rebuke, 
You  may  baste,  you  may  bias  the  Gore  if  you  will, 
Yet  the  Yoke  of  the  Tucker  will  hang  round  the  Frill." 

— J.  Bouckman. 

The  Future  of  the  Classics. 
[Written  after  reading  telegraphic  reports  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  of 
Charles  Frances  Adams  Jr.,  and  retained,  with  apologies,  after  receiving  fuller 
reports  (and  the  orator's  subsequent  explanations),  for  the  sake  of  the  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  Versification  by  the  author,  who  is  pleased  to  be  assured  that  his 
poetical  Prophecy  is  Fallacious.] 

No  longer,  O  scholars,  shall  Plautus 

Be  taught  us. 
No  more  shall  professors  be  partial 
To  Martial. 
No  ninny 
Will  stop  playing  "  shinney  " 
For  Pliny. 
Not  even  the  veriest  Mexican  Greaser 
Will  stop  to  read  Caesar. 
No  true  son  of  Erin  will  leave  his  potato 
To  list  to  the  love-lore  of  Ovid  or  Plato. 
Old  Homer, 
That  hapless  old  roamer, 
Will  ne'er  find  a  rest  'neath  collegiate  dome  or 
Anywhere  else.     As  to  Seneca, 
Any  cur 
Safely  may  snub  him,  or  urge  ill 
Effects  from  the  reading  of  Virgil. 
Cornelius  Nepos 
Wont  keep  us 
Much  longer  from  pleasure's  light  errands — 

Nor  Terence, 
The  irreverent  now  may  all  scoff  in  ease 
At  the  shade  of  poor  old  Aristophanes. 
And  modems  it  now  doth  behoove  in  all 
Ways  to  despise  poor  old  Juvenal ; 
And  to  chivvy 
Livy. 
The  class-room  hereaftei  will  miss  a  row 
Of  eager  young  students  of  Cicero. 
The  'longshoreman— yes,  and  the  dock-rat,  he's 
Down  upon  Socrates. 
And  what'll 
Induce  us  to  read  Aristotle? 
We  shall  fail  in 
Our  duty  to  Galen. 
No  tutor  henceforward  shall  rack  us 
To  construe  old  Horatius  Flaccus. 
We  have  but  a  wretched  opinion 
Of  Mr.  Justinian. 
In  our  classical  pabulum  mix  we  no  wee  sop 

Of  ^Esop. 
Our  balance  of  intellect  asks  for  no  ballast 
From  Sallust. 
With  feminine  scorn  no  fair  Vassar-bred  lass  at  us 
Shall  smile  if  we  own  that  we  can  not  read  Tacitus, 
No  admirer  shall  ever  now  wreath  with  begonias 
The  bust  of  Suetonius. 
And  so,  if  you  follow  me, 
We'll  have  to  cut  Ptolemy." 
Besides,  it  would  just  be  considered  facetious 
To  look  at  Lucretius. 
And  you  can 
Not  go  in  society  if  you  read  Lucan. 
And  we  can  not  have  any  fun 
Out  of  Xenophon. 


The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  only  brother  of  Queen  Victoria's  hus- 
band, is  about  to  publish  his  private  memoirs.  The  duke  is  known  for 
his  literary  and  artistic  attainments.  Many  distinguished  German  au- 
thors, such  as  Gustav  Freytag  and  Paul  Lindau,  have  enjoyed  his  im- 
mediate patronage,  while  his  musical  acquirements  were  exemplified  by 
an  opera,  performed  some  years  ago  at  Kroll's  Theatre  in  Berlin.  It  is 
this  poetical  temperament  which  causes  the  publication  of  his  memoirs 
to  be  viewed  with  apprehension  in  court  circles,  in  that  it  is  apt  to 
cause  a  writer  to  color  the  memory  of  past  events  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar views  and  leanings,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  the  touchstone  of 
historical  accuracy.  It  is  stated  that  attempts  have  been  made  in  sev- 
eral quarters  to  dissuade  the  duke  from  his  intention,  but  that  he  re- 
fuses  to  abandon  his  idea. 
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COBWEBS. 


Diogenes  says  there  is  but  one  sin— viz.,  bad  taste.  In 
spite  of  his  reasoning  he  does  not  seem  to  be  a  depraved 
man.  As  his  taste  is  acknowledged  to  be  admirable,  he  is, 
by  his  own  reckoning,  a  moral  paragon.  When  I  put  it  that 
way,  I'm  not  so  sure  of  him.  But  he  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  once  in  a  while,  and  his  opinions  have  more  or  less 
weight. 

Diogenes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  a  Scotchman,  with 
an  accent  like  an  ancient  edition  of  Bobby  Burns.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  his  conversation  have  been  known  to 
wish  that  he  went  about  like  the  aforesaid  edition,  with  a 
glossary  appended.  But  it  wouldn't  do  to  tell  him  so.  He 
talks  with  his  head  on  one  side,  forefinger  uplifted,  and  one 
eye  closed.  In  that  attitude,  glass  in  hand,  he  has  been 
known  to  split  and  re-split  a  hair  until  sunrise.  Whether  the 
theme  be  Buddhism  or  buns,  or  anything  that  ranges  be- 
tween, he  always  returns,  sooner  or  later,  to  his  favorite  ar- 
gument, and  proves,  at  least  once  a  day  just  to  keep  his 
hand  in,  that,  while  immorality  is  not  necessarily  bad  taste, 
bad  taste  is  immorality. 

Diogenes  is  so  called  because  he  always  travels  with  a 
rubber  bath-tub,  and  also  because  he  professes  himself  to  be 
searching,  with  an  electric  light,  for  an  honest  woman. 
Socrates  says  that  he  once  abandoned  the  search,  hung  up 
his  tub,  and  disappeared,  and  that  was  the  time  the  woman 
was  hunting  for  him.  But  we  all  know  that  Socrates  is  hen- 
pecked and  a  misogynist. 

*?*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  I  thought  of  Diogenes's  theories  as  I  walked  the  street 
the  other  afternoon.  If  bad  taste  in  dressing  were  a  crime 
in  law,  nineteen  women  out  of  every  twenty  that  I  met  de- 
served incarceration.  Many  of  them  deserved  dungeons — 
the  deeper  and  darker  the  better.  But  Herbert  Spencer  has 
dropped  on  them  !  The  opening  sentence  of  his  work  on 
"  Education"  is  this  :  "  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that,  in 
order  of  time,  decoration  precedes  dress."  And  then  he  goes 
on  to  say  :  "Voyagers  uniformly  find  that  colored  beads  and 
trinkets  are  much  more  prized  by  wild  tribes  than  are  linens 
or  broadcloths."  Herbert,  I  salute  you  !  I  quail  before  your 
system  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and  collapse  when  I  try  to 
read  "  Morphological  Development";  but  at  least  you  speak 
what  is  known  on  the  boulevard  as  "  United  States."  You 
have  seized  the  situation,  for  which  accept  my  thanks.  The 
women  of  San  Francisco  "decorate" — they  have  not  yet 
learned  to  "  dress." 

****  **** 

I  passed  a  specimen,  the  other  day,  who  caught  my  atten- 
tion, as  she  evidently  intended  to.  I  was  seized  with  a 
frenzied  desire  to  stick  a  pin  through  her  and  send  her  to 
Herbert  as  a  sample  of  "  arrested  development."  That  is 
perhaps  a  polite,  and,  consequently,  roundabout  way  of  say- 
ing that  she  ought  to  have  been  arrested,  but  was  not.  I 
should  have  to  label  her  thus  : 

Order — Natoma  Street. 

Species — Girlygirlia. 
\  Habitat— ■  Found  on  Kearny  Street. 

Remarks — Flowers  all  day  and  Saturday  nights. 

She  was  tiny  in  the  waist,  broad  in  the  shoulders,  bouffant 
in  the  bust,  and  elephantine  in  the  bustle.  She  wore  high- 
heeled,  stub-toed,  shabby  boots,  and  a  superabundant  and 
gaudy  head-gear  of  feathers  and  flowers.  Her  face  was  pro- 
tected from  the  cutting  wind  by  a  plaster  of  red  and  white,  a 
dotted  veil,  and  a  luxuriance  of  false  frizzes  concealing  brow 
and  temples.  But  on  her  body — and  her  shoulders  were 
pretty — she  wore  simply  a  gauze  undershirt  and  a  pair  of 
black  corsets  stitched  with  red — not  even  the  protection  of  a 
corset-cover.  Reader,  blush  not — my  observations  were 
legitimate,  for  these  latter  facts  were  distinctly  revealed 
through  a  perfectly  transparent,  pale-gray  Jersey,  which  con- 
stituted her  outer  covering.  I  arrived  at  my  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  this  young  person's  inner  economy,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  space  of  less  than  half  a  block.  She  was  not 
unique,  nor  even  remarkable.  But  few  turned  to  look  after 
her.  She  was  profusely  decorated,  but  by  no  means  dressed, 
and,  as  a  community,  we  are  callous  to  such  every-day  trifles. 

I  wish  Diogenes  had  been  with  me.  I  would  like  to  have 
propped  his  Scotch  eyes  open,  and  said  "behold  !"  I  would 
like  to  have  heard  his  famous  panegyric  on  taste,  with  an 
extra  burr  to  express  the  violence  of  his  emotions,  and  an 
emphatic  asseveration  that  things  are  very  different  in  the 
"  auld  wurr-ruld." 
.'*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

But  Diogenes  has  been  guilty  of  more  than  one  idea,  and, 
secondary  to  his  central  creed,  he  upholds  the  dogma  that 
to  be  commonplace  is  a  sin.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  have 
Diogenes's  word  for  it,  then  is  feminine  San  Francisco  eter- 
nally condemned.  When  the  Kate  Castleton  bonnet  de- 
scended like  a  blight  upon  the  land,  the  press  was  powerless 
to  stop  it,  and  neither  papers  nor  public  opinion  were  able 
to  shake  the  clam-shell  hat  from  its  adamantine  foundations. 
Another  and  more  awful,  epidemic  is  upon  us.  It  has  been 
long  a-coming,  and  has  not  yet  reached  its  climax.  It  is 
known  as  the  "  Fe'dora  puff,"  and  is  a  loose  balloon  of  silk 
beginning  at  the  lungs  and  ending  somewhere  above  the 
knees. 

I  have  traced  its  origin  and  rise,  and  will  watch  hope- 
fully for  its  decline.  I  have  before  mn  some  French  cuts  of 
the  costumes  worn  by  Bernhardt  in  the  play  of  "  Fe'dora." 
In  one  of  them,  designed  by  the  great  Ftflix,  Sarah's  extreme 
thinness  is  disguised  by  a  breadth  of  some  soft,  heavy  stuff, 
like  Chinese  crSpe,  falling  loosely  from  the  throat,  and  caught 
here  and  there  by  bands  of  pearl  embroidery.  The  dress 
has  a  long  train  and  full  hip  draperies,  so  that  the  original 
"  Fe'dora  puff"  was  a  very  gracefu',  unobtrusive  affair.  It 
has  reached'  San  Francisco  in  a  much  more  malignant  form. 
It  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  a  passion  that  exists  here, 
and  here  only,  for  removing  the  draperies  from  the  back  of 
the  skirt  and  tacking  them  on  to  the  front.  Given  a  short 
dress  with  no  fullness  or  draperies  in  the  back  and  plenty  of 
overskirt  in  front,  combined  with  a  well-defined  case  of 
"Fe'dora  puff,"  made  of  stiff  material  and  roundly  distended 
by  the  playful  'Frisco  zephyr  that  always  manages  to  get 
under  it  somehow,  and  the  sight  is  one  to  make  men  stare 
and  wonder.  I  counted  no  less  than  twenty  cases,  and  all 
of  them  fat  women,  coming  from  the  Synagogue  on  Satur- 


day morning.     Not  to  mention  at  least  twice  that  number, 
equally  plump  and  placid,  coming  from  church  on  Sunday — 
and  all  the  Saturday  matine'es  yet  to  hear  from. 
*  *  *  *  ***** 

Clara  Belle  wrote  a  paragraph  a  few  years  ago  that  ought 
to  be  disinterred  for  this  occasion.  It  was  in  reference  to 
the  fashion  then  existing  of  wearing  the  dress  very  short  in 
front  in  order  to  show  the  embroidered  stocking.  It  was 
calculated  to  call  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  mod- 
esty, and  was  copied  in  all  the  leading  papers.  I  could  not, 
and  would  not.  reproduce  that  paraeraph,  but  I  can  suggest 
to  the  reader  to  gaze  upon  the  "  Fe'dora  puff"  and  write  a 
paraeraph  for  himself  which  is  bound  not  only  to  equal 
Clara's,  but,  as  they  sav  in  society,  to  "  knock  it  silly."  It 
would  be  natural  to  call  this  sort  of  thing  grotesque,  rather 
than  commonplace,  but  it  becomes  commonplace  because  it 
is  universal,  or  as  Diogenes  would  say,  "  univarrsal." 

Che  sara  sara  !  There  is  no  use  fighting  these  obviously 
awful  facts.  They  serve  to  illustrate  Diogenes,  and  there 
their  usefulness  ends.  When  I  see  him  again  I  shall  beguile 
him  Wo  giving  me  a  consoling  bit  of  French  philosophy  with 
a  Scotch  accent,  or  Scotch  philosophy  with  a  French  twist, 
and  then  I  will  weave  another  web.  Arachne. 


MARIE    AIMEE. 


"Flaneur"  Describes  the  Reappearance  of  an  Old  Favorite. 


I  was  irresistibly  saddened  Monday  night  by  poor  Marie 
Aime'e.  What  an  infernal  pity  it  is  that  a  beautiful  woman 
must  grow  old,  that  her  cheek-bones  assert  themselves, 
that  her  eyes  refuse  to  shine,  and  that  her  cheeks  and  chin 
lose  their  contour  ! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aime'e  was  once  a  beautiful 
woman.  When  I  first  saw  her  she  was  about  twenty-two, 
and  in  the  rosiest  health  and  happiest  humor.  Her  eyes 
sparkled  like  diamonds,  her  lips  were  naturally  bright,  and 
her  cheeks  and  dimpled  chin  were  perfectly  rounded.  Her 
pretty  little  white  neck  merged  imperceptibly  into  a  bosom 
that  was  the  torment  of  thousands  of  men,  and  her  arms 
were  plump,  dimpled,  and  graceful.  They  terminated  in  a 
pair  of  jolly  little  fists  which  were  more  expressive  than  other 
women's  faces.  Aime'e  was  certainly  a  beautiful  woman.  I 
have  often  heard  men  comment  upon  it  as  a  curious  thing 
that  Aime'e  was  never  successful  in  Paris,  despite  her  popu- 
larity here.  I  can  not  explain  it.  She  is  a  comedienne  of 
remarkable  ability.  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  whose  act- 
ing in  opera  boufTe  roles  at  all  approached  her.  The  fact 
that  her  voice  has  always  been  poor  will  not  explain  her  fail- 
ures in  Paris,  for  many  women  have  become  famous  there 
with  even  less  voice  than  Aime'e. 

But  though  I  can  not  account  for  her  failure  across  the 
water,  I  can  easily  point  out  the  reasons  for  her  success  in 
America.  She  came  here  gifted  with  beauty  and  jollity,  and 
she  was  (on  the  stage)  tantalizingly  and  admirably  wicked 
in  a  coquettish  way.  No  one  has  ever  visited  us  who  could 
bring  out  the  broad  and  positively  indelicate  points  in  opera 
bouffe  with  the  humor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  delicacy,  of 
Mademoiselle  Aime'e.  The  twist  of  her  finger,  turn  of  her 
toe,  or  almost  imperceptible  expression  of  her  mouth,  would 
set  the  whole  theatre  roaring.  She  could  give  the  most 
amazingly  wicked  interpretation  to  an  apparently  inoffensive 
couplet  by  an  inflection  of  the  voice,  and  she  whisked  her 
skirts  with  such  consummate  art  that  bald  men  impoverished 
themselves  to  get  in  the  foremost  seats,  and  yet  women  were 
not  shocked. 

This  was  th»  Aime'e  of  years  ago.  She  now  acknowledges 
thirty-nine  y-.rs  of  life.     How  old  is  she  ? 

About  thr  e  o'clock  last  Saturday  I  was  hurrying  up  Park 
Row  to  the  elevated  station.  The  holiday  crush  of  visitors 
to  the  big  bridge  swelled  the  usual  throng  of  business  men, 
newspaper  men,  errand-boys,  mechanics,  and  stragglers,  and 
there  wa^  an  incessant  jangle  and  roar  of  trucks  and  cars  in 
the.  S'-eet.  I  was  pushing  my  way  abstractedly  through  the 
crowd  when  I  felt  somebody  pluck  my  sleeve,  and,  looking 
down,  wondered  for  an  instant  who  the  young  girl  in  blue 
velvet  could  be  ;  but  when  she  looked  up  I  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  Aime'e.  She  smiled  in  the  same  old  familiar  way, 
and  seemed  as  happy  as  ever.  A  very  old  woman  accom- 
panied her — I  have  forgotten  her  name — by  way  of  contrast, 
and  a  young  man,  whom  I  subsequently  learned  was  one  of 
Maurice  Grau's  agents,  walked  behind  the  little  prima  donna. 

Mademoiselle  Aime"e's  costume  was  exquisite,  and  her 
hands,  though  gloved,  as  expressive  as  they  ever  were,  but 
what  a  difference  in  the  face  !  The  wrinkles  were  gathering 
slowly  and  persistently  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  eyes  had  that  indescribable  and  dreadful  oldness  about 
them  that  was  only  absent  when  they  were  lit  up  by  some 
strong  expression.  I  wondered  at  her  presence  in  the  busi- 
est part  of  town  at  that  hour,  and  she  said,  with  a  quizzical 
look  : 

"  Would  not  you  like  to  know,  eh  ?  Veil,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  have  conceive  ze  ideah  zat  I  make  call  on  all  ze  newspa- 
piers,  an'  tell  them  how  good  I  spik  Anglis." 

"You  have  greatly  improved." 

"  I  am  parfek,"  said  Mademoiselle  Aime'e,  complacently, 
as  she  pulled  at  the  end  of  one  of  her  gloves.  "  I  go  now  to 
ze  offls  of  Times.     You  come  Monday  night  for  sure  ?  " 

I  went  on  my  way,  fell  into  a  brown  study  on  the  awful 
effects  of  time,  and  rode  a  mile  beyond  my  station. 

She  has  come  back  to  make  money.  She  admits  that 
frankly  enough,  and  never  indulges  in  the  detestable  cant  of 
other  of  our  visitors,  who  claim  that  they  come  here  because 
of  our  high  appreciation  of  art,  and  our  great  advancement 
in  culture.  Aime"e's  husband,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  be  it  understood,  has  lost  her  ample  fortune  in  stock 
speculations,  and  she  is  left  absolutely  penniless.  So  she  has 
come  back  for  another  tour. 

Her  visit  to  the  newspaper  offices  was  a  freak  of  her  own, 
and  quite  against  her  manager's  wishes.  He  thought  it 
might  harm  her,  but  he  was  mistaken.  It  did  her  a  great 
deal  of  good,  for  she  thoroughly  charmed  the  newspaper 
men,  and  half  a  dozen  bright  interviews  appeared  about  her 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  She  asked  for  the  city  editor  in  each 
office.  That  functionary  is  usually  the  cast-iron  feature  of  a 
newspaper  establishment,  and  prone  to  be  curt  and  short. 
Mademoiselle  Aime'e  won  all  their  hearts.  " 

She  made  her  reappearance  on  Monday  night/in  "  La 


Princesse  des  Canaries,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  It  is 
a  new  opera  by  Lecocq,  and  is  miserably  inferior  to  both 
"  Girofle"-Girona"  and  "Madame  Angot."  Lecocq  has 
about  written  himself  out.  He  writes  too  much,  and  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  his  melody.  He  seems  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  write  catchy  songs.  The  plot  of  "  La  Princesse  des 
Canaries  "  is  very  grotesque  and  decidedly  amusing,  and  the 
choruses  and  concerted  music  are  well  written.  The  opera 
abounds  with  what  is  somewhat  oddly  known  as  "  business," 
and  the  result  is  that  things  go  along  pretty  well,  despite  the 
absence  of  pretty  airs.  In  Mademoiselle  Aimee's  company 
is  Mademoiselle  Angele,  who  was  here  about  four  years  ago. 
She  is  a  tall  and  handsome  French  woman,  who  imitates 
Aimer's  style.  As  she  is  very  large  and  far  from  graceful, 
she  is  about  as  much  like  Aime'e  as  an  elephant  is  like  a 
dude.  She  serves  as  a  foil  to  Aime'e  on  the  stage,  just  as  the 
old  woman  does  on  the  street.     Aime'e  is  shrewd. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  has  been  re-decorated,  and 
vastly  improved  in  many  respects.  Boy  pages  have  replaced 
the  supercilious  dress-coated  ushers,  and  comfortable  chairs 
have  been  introduced.  An  entrance  has  been  cut  through  to 
Broadway.  There  has  not  been  a  better  audience  this  sea- 
son than  that  of  Monday  night.  The  theatre  was  crowded 
to  the  doors,  hundreds  of  men  standing  throughout  the 
whole  performance.  All  of  the  men  and  many  of  the  women 
were  in  full  dress.  Quite  a  number  of  the  women  wore  their 
hair  elaborately  dressed,  and  were  without  bonnets.  When 
Aime'e  came  skipping  on  the  stage  there  was  an  outburst  of 
applause  that  shook  the  building,  and  she  was  cheered  a 
dozen  times.  Flowers  innumerable  were  sent  down  the 
aisle.  It  required  the  services  of  two  supers  to  carry  them 
to  the  wings.     Then  Aime'e  began  to  sing. 

There  was  a  hush  for  a  moment,  and  then  a  low  murmur 
of  pity,  as  the  people  listened.  When  she  had  finished, 
there  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  audi- 
ence applauded  out  of  kindness  and  pity.  The  voice  was 
gone.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remained,  except  a  few  clear  mid- 
dle tones.  The  voice  suddenly  made  prominent  the  defects 
in  Aime"e's  face.  She  looked,  under  the  steady,  white  light 
of  the  calcium,  and  surrounded  by  pretty  young  women,  as 
though  she  had  passed  her  fiftieth  year.  A  few  moments 
later  her  inimitable  drollery  had  set  the  house  roaring,  and 
the  opera  moved  smoothly  to  the  end.  But  when  she  ceased 
talking,  the  change  affected  every  one.  The  Aime'e  that  we 
once  knew  had  disappeared  forever.  It  made  me  mournful 
and  morose,  and  when  I  went  around  the  corner  to  George 
Browne's  for  supper,  I  found  that  many  other  men  felt  as 
solemn  as  I  did. 

It  has  been  a  hard  week  on  me.  I  wonder  if  I,  too,  am 
getting  old,  as  far  as  my  affection  for  charming  singers  is 
concerned.  Selina  Dolaro,  whom  I  had  never  suspected  of 
being  out  of  her  teens,  plunged  me  into  a  sorrowful  reverie  a 
lew  nights  ago  by  suddenly  revealing  the  fact  that  she,  too, 
had  been  grasped  by  that  frightful  old  vampire,  FatherTime. 
Dolaro,  up  to  the  end  of  last  season,  always  displayed  as 
graceful  and  symmetrical  a  figure  as  the  stage  could  boast. 
As  Olivette,  when  dressed — or  rather  undressed — in  an  elon- 
gated Jersey,  Dolaro  was  simply  bewitching.  She  sang  with 
freedom  and  method.  She  was  once  in  grand  opera.  She 
writes  stories  and  plays,  and  is  a  remarkably  bright  woman  j 
but — Father  Time  has  seized  her. 

She  appeared  in  the  title  role  of  "  The  Merry  Duchess." 
It  is  a  new  opera,  by  Sims  and  Clay  of  London,  and  it  was 
produced  at  the  Standard  Theatre  Saturday  night  by  Brooks 
and  Dickson.  The  opera  was  not  particularly  successful. 
It  deals  with  the  love  of  an  English  duchess  for  her  jockey, 
whom  she  marries  in  the  last  act.  The  libretto  is  a  mass  of 
horsey  English  slang,  which  is  almost  untelligible  to  Amer- 
icans. Dolaro  was  the  bright,  particular  star  of  the  even- 
ing, but  she  looked  dowdy  and  old.  She  has  grown  stout, 
and  the  lines  of  her  once  exquisite  figure  are  lost. 

The  world  moves.  Ever  since  I  began  to  write,  I  have 
fumbled  around  the  crown  of  my  head,  with  my  left  hand 
caressing  the  spot  where  the  barber  tells  me  the  hair  is  grow- 
ing thin  !  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  19,  1883. 


Weekly  Journalism. 
From  the  New  York  Dramatic  Times. 
America  leads  the  journalism  of  the  world.  People  may  talk  as  they 
please  of  the  immense  enterprise  of  newspapers  like  the  London  Tele- 
graph, which  makes  great  spreads,  at  heavy  expense,  on  matters  which 
involve  the  political  fortunes  of  Europe.  The  fact  remains  that  in  the 
question  of  general  enterprise,  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  world's 
news,  the  daily  papers  of  America  leave  the  European  newspapers  out 
of  sight.  Take,  for  instance,  the  matter  of  American  news.  Every 
summer  thousands  of  people  from  the  United  States  visit  the  English 
metropolis.  They  would  naturally  buy  the  local  newspaper  which  de- 
voted any  considerable  space  to  the  news  of  the  day  in  this  country. 
But  nowhere  in  London  can  they  find  a  publication  which  prints  a  daily 
average  of  twenty  lines  upon  American  topics.  It  has  not  yet  occurred 
to  any  London  editor  that  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  additional 
copies  of  his  paper  which  he  might  sell  by  this  simple  process,  is  worth 
trying  lor.  Because  a  few  old  fogies  in  the  clubs  are  not  anxious  to 
read  about  ttie  United  States,  the  editors  all  agree  that  there  is  no  inter- 
est in  American  affairs.  Here,  what  a  difference  !  Every  editor  spread6 
his  space  on  foreign  affairs  lor  the  benefit  ol  foreign  readers,  and  his  do- 
mestic space  lor  the  interest  of  home  readers.  1  he  Herald  is  thought, 
abroad,  to  be  about  the  only  daily  paper  in  America,  because  it  was  the 
first  to  go  in  heavily  for  special  cablegrams.  Now  scarcely  a  prominent 
journal  in  the  country  but  has  its  special  telegrapher  in  London.  The 
local  telegraph  bill  of  any  large  American  daily  outstrips  the  total  cost 
of  the  world's  news  in  any  London  office.  Yes,  American  dailies  cer- 
tainly lead  the  universe.  But  in  weekly  journalism  we  are  deficient. 
True,  there  is  no  theatrical  newspaper  in  Europe  which  in  appearance 
or  news  compares  with  the  Dramatic  Times.  The  best  of  tlie  lot  is  the 
Era  {the  Referee  is  not  strictly  a  dramatic  paper),  and  the  Era  is  a  stu- 
pid, hulking  sort  ol  a  sheet  at  best.  But  in  general  weekly  journalism 
we  are  deficient.  In  England  there  is  a  horde  of  fine  weekly  papers, 
headed  by  Truth,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  weekly  publication 
in  the  world.  After  that  comes  Society,  Life,  Vanity  Fair,  and  White- 
hall Review,  and  Edmund  Yates's  wretched  thing,  the  World.  Bad  as 
the  World  is,  it  is  better  than  the  bulk  of  the  American  weekly  papers. 
Yet  Yates  is  a  poor  journalist,  even  in  England.  Here  he  would  not 
make  his  salt,  to  borrow  a  homely  phrase.  There  are  only  three  goQd 
weekly  papers  in  America  that  suggest  themselves  at  this  moment.  They 
are  led  by  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  a  really  strong  paper,  which  is 
quite  up  to  the  English  model ;  after  that  comes  the  St.  Louis  Spectator, 
which  is  admirably  edited  and  written,  and  the  Washington  Republic, 
which  is  slow  but  solid.  We  have  plenty  of  good  class  weeklies,  like  the 
Boston  Pilot,  but  few  creditable  general  publications  of  the  weekly  order. 
It  seems  curious  that  a  country  so  rich  in  the  material  of  the  daily  press 
should  be  so  miserably  poor  in  the  matter  of  weekly  journalism. 


It  has  been  discovered  by  a  Boston  man 
body  would  float  like  a  duck's  were  it  not 


the  human 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


An  English  journal,  in  an  article  on  court  etiquette,  states 
that  an  old  custom  of  the  Spanish  court  requires  that  when 
a  baby  is  bom  in  the  royal  family  it  shall  be  officially  an- 
nounced that  a  "vigorous"  infant  has  come  into  the  world 
The  Queen  of  Spain,  having  become  the  mother  of  a  sickly 
chick,  which  lived  only  two  hours,  the  Court  Journal  chroni- 
cled the  birth  and  death  in  the  usual  way  :  "  Her  majesty 
was  de'ivered  at  three  o'clock  of  a  vigorous  infant,  who  died 
at  five."  La  Epoca  ol  Madrid  lately  reported  that  the  town 
council  of  Seville,  having  had  an  interview  with  Alfonso 
XII.,  "  kissed  the  feet  of  his  majesty,  and  withdrew."  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  councilors  wen:  down  on  all- 
fours  and  kissed  the  king's  boots,  as  if  he  were  the  Pope  ; 
but  etiquette  demanded  that  they  should  be  said  to  have 
done  so,  because  a  town-council  does  not  stand  on  the  same 
level  of  disrnity  as  the  Cortes,  whose  members  are  supposed 
to  kiss  bands  when  they  take  leave.  The  three  letters,  B.  S. 
P.  (oeso  susfo'h),  which  mean,  "  I  kiss  your  feet,"  are  still 
used  by  gentlemen  in  Spain  when  signing  letters  addressed 
to  ladies,  and  by  subjects  to  their  king.  The  letters  B.  S.  M. 
(beto  sus  manos).  which  are  used  by  men  writing  to  men, 
and  by  ladies  to  ladies,  would  seem  too  cavalier  from  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  lady,  and  downright  impertinence  from  a  subject 
to  his  sovereign.  

One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  the  Duke  d'Aosta's  unpopular- 
ity, during  the  brief  reign  which  he  closed  with  a  voluntary- 
abdication,  was  that  he  would  take  no  pains  to  study  the 
complicated  etiquette  of  the  Escurial,  but  sought  to  introduce 
simple  manners  in  a  country  where  even  beggars  drape 
themselves  proudly  in  their  ta'tered  mantles  and  address 
one  another  as  "  Sefior  Caballero."  He  one  day  told  a  mule- 
teer, with  whom  he  had  stopped  to  talk  on  a  country  road 
under  a  broiling  sun,  to  put  on  his  hat ;  forgetting  that  by 
the  fact  of  ordering  a  subject  to  cover  himself  in  the  royal 
presence,  he  created  him  a  grandee.  Marshal  Prim,  who 
was  standing  by,  hastily  knocked  the  muleteer's  head-dress 
out  ol  his  hand,  and  set  his  foot  upon  it,  at  the  same  time 
offering  the  man  some  gold ;  but  the  muleteer,  who  was  mor- 
tally offended,  spurned  the  money  ;  and  a  few  days  later, 
when  Prim  was  assassinated,  a  rumor  was  circulated  among 
the  people — but  without  truth,  it  seems — that  the  mortified 
individual  who  had  narrowly  missed  becoming  a  grandee 
was  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  On  another  occasion,  King 
Amadeo  inconsiderately  addressed  a  groom  of  his  in  the  sec- 
ond person  as  tu.  Happily,  the  man  was  an  Italian  ;  for,  as 
the  court  chamberlain  represented  to  his  majesty,  a  Spaniard 
spoken  to  with  this  familiarity  might  have  claimed  that  the 
monarch  had  dubbed  him  cousin — that  is,  had  ennobled 
him.  Another  thing  which  the  much-worried  Italian  prince 
had  to  learn  was  that  a  Spanish  king  must  not  sign  any  let- 
ter to  a  subject  with  any  friendly  or  complimentary  formula, 
but  must  simply  write  :  "  Yo  El Rey  "  (I  the  king). 


Etiquette  is  the  code  of  rules  bv  which  great  people  keep 
lesser  ones  in  proper  respect.  Prince  Bismarck,  when  a 
bov,  was  rebuked  by  his  father  for  speaking  of  the  king  as 
"  Fritz."  "  Learn  to  speak  reverently  of  his  majesty,"  said 
the  old  Squire  of  Varzin,  "and  you  will  grow  accustomed  to 
think  of  him  with  veneration."  Young  Bismarck  laid  the 
advice  to  heart,  and  to  this  day  the  great  chancellor  always 
lowers  his  tone,  and  assumes  a  grave,  worshipful  look  when 
he  alludes  to  the  kaiser.  If  a  message  is  brought  to  him 
from  the  emperor,  by  mouth  or  in  writing,  he  stands  up  to 
receive  it.  When  a  wedding  takes  place  at  the  Prussian 
court,  it  is  the  practice  for  all  the  state  dignitaries  to  form  a 
candle  procession — that  is  to  say,  that  ministers,  chamber- 
lains, high  stewards,  take  each  a  silver  candlestick  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  their  hands,  and  conduct  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom round  the  ball-room  where  guests  are  assembled,  and 
thence  into  the  throne-room,  where  the  pair  do  homage  to 
the  sovereign.  At  the  first  royal  wedding  which  occurred 
after  the  chancellor  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
prince  and  highness,  Bismarck  failed  to  appear  in  the  candle- 
procession,  and  court  gossips  concluded  that  he  now  thought 
himself  too  great  a  man  to  take  part  in  semi-menial  ceremony. 
The  truth  was,  however,  that  the  chancellor  had  been  seized 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  gout ;  and  at  the  next  wedding  he 
was  careful  to  silence  all  carpers  by  carrying  his  candle  brave- 
ly like  other  ministers.  Prince  GortschakofI  was  always 
equally  careful  to  observe  the  minutest  points  of  etiquette  in 
his  relations  with  the  late  Czar  and  the  imperial  family. 
Lord  Duflerin,  asking  him  whether  the  emperor's  cold  was 
better,  was  rather  startled  to  hear  him  answer  with  a  rever- 
ent voice,  with  his  head  bent  and  his  eyes  half  closed  :  "  His 
majesty  has  deigned  to  feel  a  little  better  this  morning."  The 
Duke  de  Mornv  said  of  Goitschakoff  that  he  seemed  to  pun- 
when  he  talked  of  any  creature  at  court,  "  even  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga's  monkey."  But  possibly  this  imDerturbable 
obsequiousness  is  appreciated  by  the  rulers  of  this  earth,  for 
Gortschakoff  remained  prime  minister  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  late  emperor's  reign. 


It  is  in  consequence  of  the  minute  etiquette  which  regu- 
lates the  intercourse  of  crowned  heads  with  one  another, 
that  sovereigns,  when  they  pay  private  visits  to  other  states, 
are  said  to  travel  incognito.  By  doing  this  they  avoid  the 
pompous  receptions,  the  firing  of  guns,  etc.,  to  which  they 
would  have  to  submit  if  they  journeyed  under  their  proper 
titles.  When  the  Queen  goes  to  the  continent  she  is  called 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  and  foreign  dignitaries  who  approach 
her  are  expected  not  to  address  her  as  Your  Majesty.  This 
rule  of  etiquette  is  not  always  observed  :  but  those  who  think 
that  they  are  doing  honor  to  the  Queen  by  transgressing  it 
are  quite  mistaken;  for  to  ignore  a  sovereign's  incognito  is 
to  be  guilty  of  a  piece  of  rudeness  which  would  be  promptly 
resented  if  committed  by  any  person  who  was  supposed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  know  better.  It  makes  an  enormous  dif- 
ference to  equerries,  ladies-in-waiting,  and  maids  of  honor, 
whether  they  are  traveling  with  a  Duchess  or  a  Queen.  A 
Queen  must  not  be  spoken  to  unless  she  first  speaks,  and 
persons  ought  not  to  speak  to  one  another  in  her  presence. 
--"■  sit  down  in  a  room  where  the  Queen  is  without 
"^?ted  to  do  so  ;  in  the  open  air  men  must  remain 
-  hen  addressed  by  her  majesty,  and  must  not 
ti  er  than  three  paces  to  her  person.    All  these  rules 


are  relaxed  when  the  Queen  travels  in  some  less  august  ca- 
pacity, and  then  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  escort  be- 
have in  h2r  presence  as  they  would  in  that  of  any  other  lady. 


The  !et:quette  as  to  the  precedence  of  ambassadors  at 
court  was  happily  settled  once  and  for  all  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1S15,  which  decided  that  ambassadors  and 
ministers  were  to  take  rank  by  seniority,  according  to  the 
dates  oO'ieir  appointments.  By  courtesy,  however,  the  rep- 
resentativ:  of  the  Pope  is  always  allowed  to  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  diplomatic  body,  and  to  act  as  ire  spokesman. 
Before'l8t5  the  wrangles  between  envoys  about  precedency 
were'incetisant,  and  the  servants  of  rival  legations  very  often 
came'to  blows  and  blood-shedding  to  determine  whose  coach 
should  go  first  in  state  pageant.  In  1818  the  French  artist 
Isabey  having  been  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  was  sorely  exercised  in  group- 
ing his  plenipotentiaries  so  as  to  offend  none  of  them.  He 
was  particularly  perplexed  in  settling  who  was  to  be  the 
central  figure  of  the  picture.  Prince  Talleyrand,  the  repre- 
sentative of  France,  insisted  on  having  the  place  of  honor  ; 
and  Isabey,  as  a  Frenchman,  desired  to  give  it  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  arbiter  of  the  Congress  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  and  Isabey,  being  a  conscientious  worker, 
wanted  his  picture  to  be  historically  as  well  as  artistically 
correct.  At  last  he  hit  upon  the  really  happy  thought  of 
putting  Talleyrand  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  while  making 
him  and  all  other  plenipotentiaries  face  toward  the  door  to 
greet  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  walking  in.  Nowa- 
days diplomates,  though  no  longer  so  touchy  about  the  places 
they  are  to  fill  in  banquets  and  pictures,  still  hold  tightly  to 
some  privileges  which  are  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Not  only  envoys  themselves,  but  their  servants, 
are  free  from  arrest  in  the  countries  where  they  reside,  and 
an  assault  committed  on  an  envoy's  servant  is  regarded  as 
-in  injury  done  to  the  envoy  himself.  It  was  only  fourteen 
years  ago  that  Baron  Turgot,  being  French  Minister  to  Mad- 
rid, wrote  indignantly  to  his  government :  "  I  have  this  day 
received  a  kick  in  the  back  of  my  servant."  The  servant 
had  been  molested  during  the  riots  that  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Isabella  II. ;  but  an  apology  and  fine  were  demanded 
pretty  much  as  if  the  minister  himself  had  been  kicked. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  man  who  would  be  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  court 
ways  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  times  and  circum- 
stances when  he  may  or  may  not  do  this  and  that.  Two 
seasons  ago,  during  a  garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
an  American  couple  caused  a  sensation  by  pressing  forward 
and  shaking  the  Queen's  hand.  They  might  have  done  this 
without  any  great  impropriety  if  they  had  met  the  Duchess 
of  Lancaster  at  Nice  ;  and,  indeed,  when  the  Duchess  of 
Lancaster  holds  out  her  hand,  it  would  be  a  solecism  in  man- 
ners to  kiss  it  as  if  it  were  the  hand  of  a  queen.  There  are 
things  in  the  etiquette  of  courts  which  may  seem  insignifi- 
cant to  most  people,  but  are  by  no  means  so  in  the  eyes  of 
princes  and  princesses.  Whether  mourning  shall  be  worn 
during  seven  days  or  fourteen  for  the  ruler  of  a  neighboring 
state  ;  whether  a  court  may  wear  mourning  for  two  or  three 
princes  concurrently,  or  whether  each  must  be  honored  with 
a  separate  term  of  mourning,  are  questions  which  can  not 
always  be  settled  without  creating  a  little  soreness.  The 
custom  of  cumulative  morning  has  had  to  be  adopted  be- 
cause the  reigning  families  of  Europe  now  form  a  very  large 
clan,  all  of  whose  members  are  more  or  less  connected  with 
one  another  by  marriage,  so  that  kings  and  courtiers  would 
have  to  wear  black  nearly  all  the  year  round  if  they  mourned 
for  their  deceased  relations.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  official  notice  of  a  royal  death  until  the  formal  an- 
nouncement of  it  has  been  made  by  an  envoy  ;  and  when 
several  deaths  have  occurred,  it  is  arranged  that  different  en- 
voys shall  all  present  their  notifications  de  dices  on  the  same 
day. 

The  pettiest  princes  are,  of  course,  those  who  are  the 
most  liable  to  take  offense  if  any  customary  mark  of  respect 
is  omitted  toward  them.  One  of  these,  visiting  Windsor, 
was  observed  to  be  very  sorrowful,  not  to  say  sulky.  Sir 
Charles  Phipps,  who  was  the  Queen's  secretary  at  the  time, 
tnd  who  was  always  very  attentive  to  see  that  the  guests  en- 
tertained at  the  castle  were  well  pleased,  asked  one  of  the 
Prince's  suite  what  was  the  matter  with  his  highness.  It 
turned  out  that  H.  S.  H.  was  miserable  because  when  her 
Majesty  received  him  he  had  not  seen  her  wearing  the  insig- 
nia of  an  order  for  ladies  which  he  had  created.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  by  some  oversight  the  box  containing  the 
insignia  had  been  left  at  Balmoral.  But  the  Queen,  with  her 
usual  kindness  of  heart  and  strict  regard  for  all  the  courte- 
ies  of  her  station,  at  once  ordered  that  a  telegram  should  be 
sent  to  Garrard's,  the  court  jeweler,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
lew  hours  she  received  a  new  star  and  ribbon,  which  she 
wore  at  dinner  that  evening.  The  fact  that  her  Majesty 
should  have  been  so  careful  to  avoid  giving  the  slightest 
cause  of  offense  to  a  prince  of  no  very  high  standing,  shows 
that  at  court  etiquette  has  to  be  studied  as  assiduously  as  a 
science,  and  practiced  almost  as  devoutly  as  a  religion. 


"The  Blind  Canary "  is  a  tastefully  golten-up  book  of  verse,  by 
Hugh  Farrar  McDermolt.  The  poems  deal  with  the  affections  and  vari- 
ous incidents  of  domestic  interest.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York. 

' '  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  "  is  the  title  of  an  inter- 
esting little  volume  in  which  wealth  and  poverty  are  discussed,  and  es- 
pecially the  relations  between  capital  and  labor.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Bad  Boy  Abroad."  by  W.  T.  Gray,  is  a  book  which  has  very 
evidently  been  issued  to  take  advantage  of  the  celebrity  of  Peck's  "  Bad 
Roy  "  series.  However,  it  is  inferior  in  every  way  to  its  prototype. 
Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  two  novels  by  new  American 
authors.  One  will  be  "  anonymous  "  and  in  all  probability  the  names 
ol  both  authors  will  be  withheld.  These  will  be  the  only  novels  of 
American  origin  which  Messrs.  Holt  fi:  Co.  have  issued  for  many  years. 


The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  been  making  a  ceremonial 
progress  through  his  dominions.  He  went  through  some 
strange  experiences  at  Gratz.  He  drank  without  wincing 
the  Styrian  wine,  which  most  people  compare  to  vinegar,  and 
acquitted  himself  well  over  the  beer  of  the  great  brewery. 
But  the  liquid  called  gulyasch,  the  imitation  champagne  of 
Kleindschegg,  and  the  compound  miscalled  chocolate  by  cer- 
tain local  manufacturers,  were  difficult  of  digestion,  though 
they  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  mineral  water 
which  his  imperial  majesty  swallowed,  bravely  declaring  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  various  springs  that  he  thought  the 
flavor  exquisite. 

In  1879  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  upon  Tur- 
»eneff  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  His 
head  was  of  such  abnormal  size  that  the  whole  town  was 
searched  in  vain  for  a  university  cap  large  enough  for  him. 
He  had.  finally,  to  content  himself  with  his  every-day  black 
silk  stovepipe.  The  sight  of  such  a  hat  over  the  doctors 
flaring  red  gown  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Oxford,  and 
to  Oxonians,  accustomed  to  the  regulation  dress,  the  ef- 
fect was  most  ludicrous. 


It  has  been  found  by  the  Churchman  to  be  historically  true  that  the 
Puritans  in  Cromwell's  time  gave  to  a  child  the  name  "  If-Christ-had- 
not-died-for-lhee-thou-hadst-been-damned  Barebones."  He  became  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  all  his  names  were  dropped  except  the  last ; 
but  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Damned  Barebones." 


' '  Daisy  Miller  "  as  a  novelette  enjoyed  far  greater  success  than  has 
the  dull  "comedy  "  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  and  is  now 
published  in  book  form.  It  is  evident  to  the  American  public  that  Mr. 
James  has  yet  to  write  a  successful  play.  Published  by  James  R.  Os- 
good &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  si. 


"  Mary  Lamb,"  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Famous  Women  "  series, 
is  a  delightful  biography  by  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  The  author  has  made  care- 
ful researches  among  many  authorities,  and  the  result  is  a  very  careful 
and  accurate  history  of  a  noble  woman  and  charming  writer.  Published 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


"A  Newport  Aquarelle"  is  the  story  of  a  beautiful  New  York  girl 
who  dotes  on  Englishmen,  and  is  afflicted  with  mild  Anglomania.  She 
becomes  engaged  to  an  imposter  masquerading  as  a  peer's  younger  son, 
but,  just  before  his  exposure,  falls  in  love  with  a  rich  cousin,  and  a  run- 
away match  ensues.  The  book  is  filled  in  with  fashionable  fetes  and 
routs,  discussions  concerning  the  social  distinctions  in  American  cities, 
the  description  of  a  farcical  Newport  picnic,  and  other  society  matters. 
The  characters  are  all  said  to  stand  for  living  originals.  Published  by 
Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;    price,  SI. 


A  second  edition  of  E.  Muntz's  "  Life  of  Raffaelle,"  will  be  splendid- 
ly illustrated  by  additional  original  drawings,  which  the  author  is  now 
collecting  in  England.  There  are  many  of  great  merit — as,  for  instance, 
two  heads,  the  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  executed  on  prepared  paper 
with  the  silver  point,  measuring  four  and  one-half  inches  by  five  and 
one-half  inches.  This  gem  was  acquired  at  the  Wellesley  sale,  in  1866, 
the  sum  paid  for  it  being  six  hundred  pounds.  It  is  commonly  believed 
to  be  a  study  for  the  Garvagh  Madonna,  generally  known  as  the  Aldo- 
brandini  Madonna,  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  has,  however,  been 
ascertained  that  it  is  a  sketch  for  the  Virgin  and  Child,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Mackintosh.  Another  superb  drawing  is  that 
representing  "The  Entombment"  It  is  one  of  the  many  sketches  in 
pen  and  bistre  for  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Borghese  Palace  at 
Rome.  Another  is  a  sheet  containing  sketches  for  some  of  the  figures 
in  the  "  theology  "  called  "  The  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,"  painted  in 
the  Vatican  about  1509.  In  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  sheet  is  a  son- 
net by  Raffaelle.  Finally,  there  is  a  finished  study  representing  Jacob's 
dream,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Raffaelle 
painted  this  subject  twice  in  the  Vatican,  once  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  of  Heliodorus,  and  again  in  the  Loggia. 


Miscellaneous :  Tennyson's  publishers  have  for  years  contracted  to 
guarantee  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  can  do  it  no  more. 

"  Ouida  "  has  turned  upon  her  American  critics  again  in  a  letter 

to  an  obscure  Swiss  paper,  in  which  she  says  that  if  the  law  can  help 

her,  she  will  use  it  against  those  who  never  cease  to  vilify  her. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  poet  and  critic,  has  been  awarded,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure  for  this  country,  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year. —  In  the  preface  to  his  recent  unfortunate  novel, 
Wilkie  Collins  lays  it  down  as  the  result  of  large  experience  and  obser- 
vation that  the  qualities  best  calculated  to  insure  the  success  of  a  work 
of  fiction  are  :  first,  humor,  then  elaboration  of  character,  and,  thirdly, 

dexterity  of  construction. Mr.  Gilbert  Dalziel  has  retired  from  the 

management  of  the  London    Pictorial   World. Mrs.   Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe  says  that  the  novels  of  the  day  lack  romantic  interest 
Human  passion  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  a  mawkish  hysteria, 
to  be  photographed  without  grace,  and  by  what  strikes  her  as  a  dry  pro- 
cess, which  takes  the  victim  in  the  middle  of  an  emotion,  as  a  horse  is 

caught  with  all  his  feet  in  the  air. The  author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  a 

story  which  has  become  almost  as  popular  as  "  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
is  the  son  of  a  London  tailor.  Society  was  at  first  horrified  when  this 
oozed  out  It  was  consoled  a  little  on  learning  that  Mr.  Guthrie  pert 
is,  however,  an  army  tailor,  and  rich  enough  to  be  a  patron  of  the  arts. 
Anstey  is  a  nam  de  plume.  The  author's  name  is  Guthrie.  He  is  only 
twenty-six,  and  when  portions  of  ' '  Vice  Versa  "  originally  appeared  in 
a  Cambridge  periodical  they  excited  no  attention  whatever.  When  the 
story  was  complete,  he  hawked  it  about  among  the  publishers,  and  no- 
body could  be  got  to  take  it  All  the  clever  publishers'  readers  re- 
jected it  Even  Mr.  BeDtley  himself  saw  no  humor  in  it  James  Payn, 
"  the  taster  "  for  Smith  &  Elder,  did. 


Announcements :  The  publishers  ol  The  Century  have  arranged  with 
Alphonse  Daudet  for  a  series  of  reminiscences  and  pen-portraits  of  pro- 
minent Frenchmen  and  others,  to  appear  in  that  magazine  in  1884. 
A  group  of  papers,  descriptive  ol  scenes  from  Hawthorne,  George 


Eliot.  George  W.  Cable,  and  other  novelists,  will  appear  in  The  Century 
for  1884.  Harry  Fenn,  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Joseph  Pennell  will  fur- 
nish illustrations. Doctor  George  MacDonald's  new  novel,  "  Don- 
ald Grant,"  is  printed  in  this  country  from  the  author's  MS.,  and  will 
be  reprinted  in  England  from  advance-sheets  furnished  by  the  American 

publishers,  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. Mr.   Robert  Grant's  new 

story,  "An  Average  Man,"  which  is  to  begin  in  an  early  number  of  The 
Century,  is  said  to  present  some  of  the  most  characteristic  phases  of 

Mew  York  society. The  scene  of  George  W.  Cable's  new  novel, 

"Dr.  Sevier,"  is  laid  in  New  Orleans,  the  time  being  the  eve  of  the  late 
civil  war.  a  glimpse  of  the  beginning  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  clos- 
ing chapters.  Besides  the  Creole  types,  of  which  Mr.  Cable  is  known 
as  the  originator  in  fiction,  this  story  is  said  to.  present  a  variety  of 
characters  of  different  nationality,  drawn  with  Mr.  Cable's  well-known 
insight  and  sense  of  humor.     The  first  chapters  of  the  novel  will  appear 

in   the  November    Century. Both   the  public  and  Mr.  William 

Black  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Black's 
next  novel,  which  will  be  begun  in  Harper's  Magazine,  will  be  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  The  title  of  the  work  is  ' '  Judith 
Shakespeare,  her  Love  Affairs  and  other  Adventures,"  and  the  scenes 
are  laid  in  and  near  Stratford-upon-Avon,  a  region  with  which  Mr. 
Abbey's  travels  and  studies  have  made  him  familiar,  but  his  main  quali- 
fications are  his  alert  imagination  and  delicate  sympathy.  The  Judith 
Shakespeare  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story  is  represented  as  the  poet's 
daughter.      The  first  installment  will  be  printed  not  in  January  but  in 

February. An  illustrated  edition  of  Gray's  "Elegy"  to  be  brought 

out  this  fall  reproduces  the  rejected  verses — those  which  appeared  in 
the  original  edition  but  were  afterwards  omitted.  The  most  exquisite 
of  these  was  originally  inserted  before  the  "Epitaph."  but  was  omitted 
because  the  poet  "  thought  it  was  too.longja  parenthesis  in  this  plaoe." 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 


1  Passe-Partout "  on  Dumas  FUs  and  Some  Dramatic  Reforms. 


If  there  was  ever  a  literary  mountebank — a  mountebank  of 
talent,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  mountebank — that  man  is  cer- 
tainly Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger.  The  house 
he  lives  in  (I  can  almost  see  it  from  where  I  write,  if  I  stretch 
my  neck  a  little  out  of  my  dining-room  window),  has  for 
years  past  been  a  cradle  for  every  kind  of  literary  humbug 
and  charlatanism.  It  has  seen  the  birth  of  countless  pam- 
phlets, sensationally  censorious,  and  has  witnessed  the  man- 
ufacture of  perhaps  more  frothy  and  glittering  word-bubbles 
than  any  other  house  of  its  own  age  and  size  in  Paris. 

As  soon  as  the  dull  season  approaches,  and  people  begin 
to  desert  the  Boulevard,  Alexandre — son  of  the  greater  Alex- 
andre— sharpens  his  quill-pen  and  begins  to  get  ready  some 
squib  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  or  a  preface.  In  turns  he 
flashed  upon  us  his  views  on  adultery,  on  divorce,  on  strong- 
minded  women,  on  weak-moraled  men,  on  illegitimate 
children,  and  on  the  skirts  of  ballet-dancers.  He  has  some- 
thing smart  or  paradoxical  to  say  on  every  subject,  grave  or 
gay,  heavy  or  trival,  political  or  social.  And,  strange  to  say, 
there  are  always  people  ready  to  break  a  lance  with  him, 
whatever  nonsense  he  may  publish — because  in  his  way  Mon- 
sieur Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger  is  a  celebrity,  being,  as 
he  is,  the  son  of  that  geniur,  Alexandre  the  elder. 

One  of  his  latest  feats  has  been  the  issuing  of  a  letter  to 
Francisque  Sarcey  on  "  Over-dressing  and  Over-decorating 
at  Theatres."  The  virtuous  writer  has  suddenly  found  out 
the  immorality  of  the  luxury  which  so  distinguishes  the 
modem  stage  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  He  weeps  crocodile 
tears  over  the  cost  of  the  actresses'  dresses,  and  indignantly 
calls  upon  managers  to  be  less  extravagant  upon  in  their  ex- 
penditure for  viise  en-seine.  The  utter  hollowness  of  Alex- 
andre's protest  is  transparent  to  everybody.  He,  more  than 
anybody  living,  bears  the  responsibility  of  having  caused  the 
abuse  he  so  tardily  rebukes.  But  for  all  that,  in  what  he 
tells  us  there  is  considerable  truth,  which,  had  it  not  become 
sullied  by  flowing  through  his  ink-bottle,  might  have  worked 
a  much  needed  reform  on  the  stage  of  Paris,  and,  in  the  end, 
on  every  other  stage.  Unhappily,  we  can  not  forget,  if  we 
would,  that  "  Le  Demi-monde" — the  most  successful  of 
Alexandre's  plays  —set  the  bad  example,  or  that  the  example 
so  set  has  been  ever  since  imitated  by  all  managers  who 
have  produced  his  showy  comedies,  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test falling  from  his  fallacious  lips.  It  is  only  now— when  it 
so  happens  that  (with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  per- 
formance of  "  Le  Demi-monde  "  at  the  Francais)  no  play  of 
Alexandre's  is  being  given  at  any  Parisian  theatre — that  his 
bottled-up  sadness,  reprobation,  and  virtue  gush  forth  in 
the  columns  of  an  evening  paper.  "  The  hour  has  come,' 
Alexandre  remarked,  "  and  I  will  be  the  man."  And  with 
that,  knowing  the  unfathomable  gullibility  of  human  nature, 
he  sat  himself  down  one  day,  dipped  his  most  trenchant 
goose-quill  into  his  most  galling  ink,  and  evolved  the  jere- 
miad which  soon  after  adorned  the  columns  of  that  serious 
organ,  the  Temps. 

Alexandre  points  out  the  patent  fact — patent  to  everybody, 
however  innocent — that  with  hardly  an  exception,  actresses 
nowadays  spend  more  money  on  their  dress  than  they  can 
afford  to.  Sarah  Bernhardt  herself  is  in  perpetual  difficul- 
ties with  her  couturiers.  Worth  has  before  now  refused  to 
deliver  dresses  she  has  ordered,  and  Madame  Rodriguez  has 
had  to  dun  for  a  settlement  of  her  bills.  If  this  is  true  of  an 
actress  who  coins  money  as  fast  as  Sarah,  it  is,  of  course, 
equally  true  of  the  grues  and  cocottes,  who,  thinly  disguised 
and  dignified  by  the  name  of  "  artist,"  cumber  the  stage  and 
delight  the  prurient  eye  at  the  Bouffes  or  the  Varie'te's.  Mad- 
ame Delaporte,  a  real  artist,  finds  her  costumes  cost  her 
more  than  the  twenty-four  thousand  francs  salary  she  earns 
at  the  Gymnase.  Poor  Rousseil,  another  genuine  actress, 
often  can  not  pay  for  any  dresses,  on  or  off  the  stage ;  and 
hundreds  of  less  distinguished  comediennes,  from  the  "stars" 
of  opera  bouffe  downward,  would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  explain 
— without  shocking  modest  ears — how  they  get  sufficient 
money  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  exquisite  costumes  on  which 
ladies  in  "  society,"  and  out  of  it,  are  so  quick  to  model  their 
own  toilettes. 

The  naked  fact — stripped  of  all  goody-goody  verbiage — is, 
of  course,  that  they  pay  for  their  dress  by  prostitution.  Not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  actresses  on  the  Paris  stage  could,  by  the 
strictest  economy  (and  managers  set  their  faces  dead  against 
economy  in  these  matters),  afford  to  cut  the  figures  they  do 
on  the  boards  if  they  had  not  a  lover,  or  several  lovers,  or  a 
host  of  lovers,  to  settle  their  dressmakers'  bills  for  them. 
Judic  might  afford  it — if  she  chose — and  The"o  (she  never 
chooses,  though),  and,  at  a  pinch,  the  socie^aires  of  the  Com- 
e'die'-Francaise,  and  the  leading  singers  at  the  Ope"ra  and 
Ope>a  Comique.  But  these  are,  after  all,  but  a  handful  in 
the  mass.  There  remain  hundreds  and  thousands  less  known 
to  fame  whose  very  appearance  on  the  boards  marks  tiem 
out  as  food  for  our  Lotharios,  and  it  is  this  chiefly  which 
makes  good  Puritans  so  shy  of  mixing  with  "  dramatic  art- 
ists." People  unhesitatingly  receive  many  women  of  shaky 
reputation  into  their  houses,  when  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  stage,  because,  in  their  cases,  it  is  at  least  permissi- 
ble to  argue  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  their  being  virt- 
uous, whatever  they  may  be  in  reality.  In  the  instance  of 
an  actress — putting  a  few  out  of  the  question — exactly  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  the  presumption  is  that,  from  the 
very  fact  of  her  being  an  actress,  she  is  not  virtuous.  But 
where  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  ?  The  public  likes  luxury, 
and  so  do  the  actresses.  The  managers  would  be  ruined  if 
they  did  not  humor,  or  (if  you  prefer  the  word)  pander,  to  the 
taste  of  their  generation.  Even  Shakespeare  himself  (wit- 
ness the  Lyceum  revivals  in  London)  has  to  be  supplemented 
by  sumptuous  scenery  to  "draw"  in  this  degenerate  age. 
The  simple  mises-en-scene  of  the  Francais  on  Racine  nights 
half  empties  the  theatre.  And  the  very  first  to  rebel  against 
the  reforms  advocated  by  the  ingenious  Alexandre  would  be 
the  class  he  is  presumably  running  a  chivalrous  tilt  to  help — 
mesdames  les  actrius. 

The  times  are  altogether  sadly  and  desperately  out  of 
joint — that  must  be  admitted — in  matters  dramatic.  A  luxu- 
rious wave — the  result  of  excessive  wealth  and  the  teachings 
of  the  pinchbeck  Second  Empire— is  at  present  washing 
over  our,generation,  and  we  crave  for  rich  costumes.   Possi- 


bly, too,  this  craving  has  another  cause,  so  far  as  we,  the 
public,  are  concerned.  May  it  not  be  a  revulsion,  an  uncon- 
scious protest,  against  the  prose  of  modem  dress  off  the 
stage — a  long-suppressed,  frantic,  dumb  declaration  that  we 
are  sick  to  death  of  dismal  "  claw-hammers"  and  ten-dollar 
water-proofs  ?  Leaving  this  point  for  consideration  by  the 
'Frisco  philosophers,  I  can  only  say — and  say  it  with  a  proper 
degree  of  melancholy,  I  hope — that  Alexandre's  papa,  were 
he  alive,  would  have  to  modify  his  famous  dictum  :  "  Give 
me  a  single  curtain,  a  lady  in  a  white  muslin  dress,  and  a 
gentleman  in  a  black  tail-coat,  and  I'll  make  the  house  weep." 

Taken  literally,  once  or  twice,  indeed,  the  dramatist 
might  still  do  this.  There  are  scenes  in  "  Le  Supplice  d'une 
Femme  "  which  will  generally  dispense  with  scenic  splen- 
dor or  magnificence  of  costume.  But  the  exceptions  only 
prove  a  rule  which  grows  more  absolute  every  year,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  longer.  We  shall  see  a  re- 
turn to  simplicity  when  we  see  a  reduction  in  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe.  Both  contingencies  are  within — just 
within — the  bounds  of  possibility  ;  but  at  present  if  you  ask 
the  manager  of  the  Gymnase  or  the  Renaissance  to  alter  the 
fashion,  he  would  merely  stare  at  you,  bid  you  begone  for  a 
crazy  fool,  and  tell  you  that  simplicity  would  necessarily, 
fatally  mean  ruin  ;  and  that  the  only  result  of  any  attempt  at 
it  would  be  to  drive  people  from  his  theatre  to  the  doors  of 
less  scrupulous  opposition  houses,  such  as  the  Nouveaute's 
or  the  Vaudeville. 

Entre  nous  (this  is  only  for  you  male  readers),  is  the  act- 
ress so  very,  very  much  in  need  of  our  pity — or  Alexan- 
dre's ?  How,  many,  I  wonder,  go  on  the  French  stage  with- 
out having  lost  the  early  bloom  and  fressness  of  their  inno- 
cence ?  How  many  take  to  it  for  the  very  reason  that  bloom 
and  freshness  are  not  wanted — are  rather  in  the  way,  often 
— in  the  profession  ?  This  is  not  cynicism.  It  is  merely 
common  sense.  And  all  the  paradoxes  of  all  the  Alexan- 
dres in  the  world  will  not  alter  things.  I  find  it  rather  hard 
to  believe  in  the  purity  of  the  ladies  at  the  Varie'te's  :  and 
even  the  ingenues  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  who  make 
their  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more  yearly,  have  been  known 
to  fall.  For  a  few  women  on  the  French  stage  I  have — we 
all  have — deep  respect  ;  for  many,  we  have  admiration  ;  but 
for  most,  we  have  something  less  than  reverence.  The  cure 
for  the  luxurious  abuses  lies  not  with  the  managers,  or  act- 
resses, so  much  as  with  methods  of  education  and  social  re- 
forms, only  indirectly — very  indirectly — connected  with  the 
drama.  When  "  dudes  "  and  donkeys  have  grown  sensible  ; 
when  naughty  husbands  have  become  faithful ;  and  when 
Alexandre's  own  plays  cease  to  demoralize  us  ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  we  may  see  a  dramatic  millennium — the  public  will 
cease  to  hanker  after  vain  splendor,  and  the  heroine  who  has 
just  made  us  weep  by  her  touching  virtue  will  no  longer  go 
home  from  the  theatre  arm  in  arm  with  Lothario. 

Paris,  September  I,  1883.  Passe-Partout. 


How  to  Succeed. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  in  life,  you  must  wrap  yourself  in 
mystery.  If  you  earn  but  five  dollars  a  week,  you  must  dis- 
semble in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  people  believe  you  en- 
joy a  princely  income. 

You  must  talk  about  wealthy  people  as  though  intimately 
acquainted  with  them.  You  must  walk  down-town  to  save 
money,  and  tell  people  you  do  it  for  the  exercise,  which  you 
need  because  of  your  sedentary  position,  even  if  you  are  a 
hod-carrier  in  an  obscure  neighborhood. 

If  you  can't  get  an  overcoat,  smilingly  go  without  one,  and 
laugh  at  the  man  who  wears  one,  and  say  you  are  not  delicate 
and  the  weather  is  not  half  cold  enough,  and  you're  afraid 
you  will  be  obliged  to  put  on  your  summer  underclothing  if 
it  doesn't  hurry  up  and  get  cold. 

If  you  can't  afford  to  leave  the  city  during  the  heated  term, 
say  you  prefer  the  city,  every  time,  and  ridicule  the  country 
as  much  as  possible  by  saying  it  is  only  a  bower  of  mosquitoes 
and  malaria,  and  that  you  can't  get  a  decent  meal  there  to 
save  your  life. 

When  an  elderly  man  asks  you  how  much  money  you  are 
making  out  of  idle  curiosity,  turn  about  and  smilingly  ask 
him  if  he  thinks  Tilden  will  ran.  Never  answer  his  question, 
and,  above  all  things,  never  swap  confidences  or  become  in- 
timate with  people  you  meet  in  a  boarding-house. 

When  a  man  tells  you  how  you  might  make  a  big  fortune, 
ask  him  how  it  is  that  he  is  poor.  And  when  he  tells  you 
how  rich  he  would  be  if  he  were  only  your  age,  tell  him  that 
no  one  can  preach  success  as  eloquently  as  a  pronounced 
failure. 

If  you  incline  to  gambling,  leave  stocks  alone  and  go  and 
risk  your  money  in  a  legitimate  gambling-house.  It  is  all 
gambling,  and  the  same  thing ;  but  the  regularly  ordained 
gambling-house  gives  you  your  verdict  right  before  your  eyes, 
on  the  spot. 

Never  rush  in  to  separate  two  men  who  are  fighting  on  the 
street.  If  you  do  you  may  be  struck  by  both  parties.  Stand 
off  and  take  in  the  circus.  If  men  have  sufficient  provoca- 
tion to  maul  each  other,  it  would  be  cowardly  and  wicked 
for  them  not  to  fight. 

Never  land  at  a  friend's  house  at  meal-time.  It  will  look 
as  though  you  are  trying  to  secure  a  gratuitous  dinner  ;  and, 
besides,  you  will  not  get  a  better  dinner  than  you  can  buy 
anywhere  for  a  dollar  ;  and  they  may  have  a  number  of  things 
on  the  table  that  you  don't  like,  and  you  will  have  to  eat 
them  out  of  courtesy. 

Never  spend  ten  thousand  dollars  to  have  your  daughter 
taught  to  sing,  or  play  on  the  piano,  because  you  can  go  and 
get  surfeited  with  the  best  professional  living  for  two  dollars. 
Besides,  just  as  your  daughter  is  becoming  proficient,  she 
will  marry  a  dry-goods  drummer  and  leave  you.  After  a 
woman  marries  she  closes  the  piano  for  good,  and  stops  sing- 
ing, in  order  to  find  time  to  talk. 

Never  order  a  Spanish  omelette  in  a  country  hotel. 

Never  buy  a  dog  from  a  boy  you  don't  know. 

Never  have  you  picture  taken  with  a  cornet  in  your  mouth, 
an  accordeon  in  your  hand,  or  a  fire-hat  on  your  head. 

Never  wear  cuff-buttons  or  scarf-pins  designed  to  show 
your  calling. — Puck. 


A  well-founded  statement  is  going  the  rounds  to  the  effect 
that  Princess  Beatrice  has  been  engaged  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  prominent  monthly  journal  to  furnish  a  number  of 
sketches  for[publication. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  one  of  Boston's  leading  clubs  two  prominent  members 
were  discussing  the  peccadilloes  of  another  member.  Said 
one  :  "  That  fellow  deserves  to  be  expelled.  He  has  broken 
every  rule  of  the  club  save  one."  "  Which  rule  is  that  ?  " 
asked  the  other.  "That  which  forbids  feeing  the  servants," 
was  the  reply. 

In  a  London  court  a  youth  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  or  to  labor  for  ten  davs  for  kissing  a  young 
woman  against  her  will.  The  plaintiff's  satisfaction  over  her 
victory  was  turned  to  bitterness  when  the  youth  volunteered 
an  apology,  saying  :  "  Of  course  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  or  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of  kissing  her." 

The  following  occurs  in  a  recently  published  biography  : 
Chatting  with  one  of  her  neighbors  not  long  since,  a  lady  re- 
lated her  experience  when  converted,  many  years  ago,  as 
follows  :  "  I  used  to  be  very  gay  and  fond  of  the  world  and 
all  its  fashions,  until  the  Lord  showed  me  my  folly.  I  liked 
silks,  and  ribbons,  and  laces,  and  feathers  ;  but  I  found  they 
were  dragging  me  down  to  hell,  so  I  gave  them  all  to  my 
sister." 

As  a  Nassau  Street  restaurateur  put  behind  his  counter  an 
umbrella  that  a  customer  had  left,  he  said  :  "  If  anybody 
calls  for  an  umbrella  with  W  on  the  tcp,  give  it  to  him." 
Several  honest  New  Yorkers  heard  it,  and  ten  minutes  later 
a  small  boy  entered,  saying  that  his  employer  had  sent  him 
to  get  an  umbrella  with  W  on  the  top.  "  Tell  your  master  to 
call  and  get  it  ;  I  never  deliver  lost  property  to  boys,"  the 
restaurateur  said.     The  umbrella  had  no  mark  whatever. 


"Young  fellows,"  said  a  New  York  livery-stable  man, 
".'who  are  simply  going  off  on  a  spree  or  to  take  their  girls 
out,  tell  us  all  sorts  of  stories  to  beat  us  down — say  they  are 
going  to  funerals,  and  all  such  yarns.  One  chap  came  tome 
on  a  Monday  morning  and  said  he  wanted  to  engage  a  team 
to  attend  a  funeral  the  succeeding  Sunday.  '  That's  a 
pretty  long  ways  ahead,'  said  I ;  '  is  the  party  dead  yet  who 
is  expected  to  lead  the  procession  ? '  He  stammered,  hesi- 
tated, and  finally  said  :  '  N-no  ;  but  he's  very  sick.1" 

The  Teck  financial  difficulties  recall  a  story  told  of  the 
'ate  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  year  or  two  before  the  sale  of 
Stowe  and  the  dispersion  of  its  wonderful  contents.  His 
eTace  had  consented  to  go  over  the  items  of  his  expenditure, 
with  a  view  to  its  reduction,- with  a  friend  clever  at  finance. 
The  kitchen  department  was  the  first  brought  under  notice. 
"  I  see  your  grace  has  two  French  cooks."  "  Impossible  to 
do  without  them,"  said  the  duke,  decisively.  "  Then  there 
are  two  Italian  confectioners  for  fidlisserie.  Are  they  nec- 
essary ? "  "  Good  God  ! "  cried  the  duke  ;  "  surely  a  man 
may  have  a  biscuit  with  his  glass  of  sherry  !  " 


Emery  Storrs,  the  reparteeist.  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman 
who  bought  a  bill  of  goods  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
firm  being  suspicious  of  their  customer,  put  three  hundred 
dollars  on  the  usual  price.  The  customer  could  only  raise 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  which  was  the  regular  rate,  the  rest 
being  in  excess.  He  said  he  would  give  his  note  for  the  re- 
mainder, and  then  took  it.  Then  he  said  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  present  on  making  so  large  a  bill.  They  gave 
him  a  necktie.  He  bitterly  objected  to  such  a  mean  little 
present.  The  proprietors  then  concluded  to  present  him 
with  his  note  for  the  three  hundred  dollars.  He  took  it  with 
a  look  of  cunning,  and  then  said  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Alexander,  I 
think  I  will  prefer  the  necktie,  if  it's  just  the  same  to  yon." 

"  Pardon  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,  but  did  you  drop  a  sov- 
ereign ?  "  asked  a  man  in  London,  with  an  earnest  look  on 
his  face  and  a  memorandum  book  in  his  hand,  of  a  well- 
dressed  individual  on  Ludgate  Hill.  The  man  addressed 
ran  his  hands  nervously  into  various  pockets,  and  replied  : 
"  Well,  now,  I  declare  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  was  so 
careless  as  to  drop  it  ?  Yes.  it's  gone  !  I  must  have  lost  it 
here,  near  where  we  stand."  The  man  opened  his  memo- 
randum book,  took  from  his  vest-pocket  the  stub  of  a  lead- 
pencil,  and  said  :  "  Will  you  favor  me  with  your  name  and 
address  ?  "  They  were  given,  and  the  questioner  moved  on, 
when  the  well-dressed  man  cried  :  "  Hi.  there  !  where's  the 
money?  Give  me  my  sovereign  !"  "Oh,  I  didn't  find  any 
money.  I  took  a  notion  this  morning  that  in  a  city  like  this, 
where  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  are  handled  every 
hour,  there  must  be  great  losses,  and  started  out  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Between  here  and  Charing  Cross  I  found 
seven  men  that  had  lost  sovereigns,  and  I  expect  to  run  the 
list  up  to  two  hundred  before  I  reach  the  bank.     Good-day, 


There  is  a  story,  at  his  own  expense,  which  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Moses  Stuart  Phelps  used  to  tell  with  great  glee.  In 
the  days  when  he  was  a  graduate  at  New  Haven,  he  took  a 
walk  one  morning  with  Professor  Newton,  a  man  who  lives 
in  the  world  of  mathematics,  and  simply  exists  in  the  com- 
mon world  of  ordinary  things.  Professor  Newton,  as  is  his 
habit,  started  off  on  the  discussion  of  an  abstruse  problem. 
As  the  professor  went  deeper  and  deeper,  Mr.  Phelps's  mind 
wandered  farther  and  farther  from  what  was  being  said.  At 
last  Mr.  Phelps's  attention  was  called  back  to  his  companion 
by  the  professor's  winding  up  with  :  "  Which,  you  see,  gives 
us  (x.'"  "Does  it?"  asked  Mr.  Phelps,  thinking  that  in  po- 
liteness he  ought  to  reply  something.  "  Why,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
excitedly  exclaimed  the  professor,  alarmed  at  the  possibility 
that  a  flaw  had  been  detected  in  his  calculations.  Quickly 
his  mind  ran  back  over  the  work.  There  had  indeed  been  a 
mistake.  "  You  are  right,  Mr.  Phelps,  you  are  right,"  almost 
shouted  the  professor  ;  "  it  doesn't  give  us  '  x,'  it  gives  us 
'y.'"  And  from  that  hour  Professor  Newton  looked  upon 
Mr.  Phelps  as  a  mathematical  prodigy.  He  was  the  first 
man  who  had  ever  caught  the  professor  tripping.  "And 
so,"  Mr.  Phelps  used  often  to  add,  with  his  own  peculiar 
smile  in  telling  the  story,  "I  have  achieved  a  reputation  for 
knowing  a  thing  I  hate.  It's  the  way  many  repu" 
made  in  this  superficial  world." 
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In  the  United  States  of  America  there  seems  to  be  no 
room  for  a  "  middle  "  party.  Every  effort  to  organize  a  third 
party  proves  a  failure  ;  and  there  is  a  great  body  of  unat- 
tached voters,  who,  having  no  especial  connection  with 
either  of  the  existing  organizations,  form  a  tremendous  force, 
standing  ready  at  all  times  to  cast  their  votes  for  whichever 
partv  gives  the  best  promise— we  do  not  mean  the  best  paper 
resolutions  or  the  strongest  platform  promises,  but  the  best 
assurance  of  good  government.  This  unattached  body  has 
no  par'y  name,  no  party  organization,  and  no  party  leaders. 
It  is  composed  of  intellectual,  patriotic,  conservative  citizens, 
who  love  order,  who  own  property,  who  are  engaged  in  busi- 
ness pursuits,  who  favor  gradual  progress,  who  are  loyal  to 
the  Union,  who  are  content  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and 
who  seek  no  offi'-es,  nor  opportunities  to  make  money  out  of 
Government  employment.  This  class  favors  economy  in  all 
Government  expenditure,  and  demands  integrity  and  honest 
dealing  among  officials.  It  is  wise  enough  not  to  expect 
perfection  in  any  party,  and  reasonable  enough  to  favor  any 
party  that,  on  the  whole,  acts  wisely  and  patriotically  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  whole  country  and  all  its  people.  This 
independent,  conservative,  middle  class  is  the  controlling 
power  in  American  politics.  No  party  is,  or  has  ever  been, 
strong  enough  to  ignore  it.  No  party  can  come  to  power 
without  its  vote,  or  remain  in  power  having  lost  its  confi- 
dence. As  in  England  Whigs  and  Radicals  united,  so  in 
America  this  class  united  upon  the  slavery  question  ;  and 
when  the  Democracy,  under  the  influence  of  slave-owning 
politicians,  attempted  to  divide  the  Union,  it  enabled  the 
Whig  party  of  the  North,  under  the  new  name  of  "  Repub- 
lican," to  become  the  dominant  political  power.  It  conduct- 
ed the  Civil  War  to  a  successful  termination.  It  reconstruct- 
ed the  rebellious  States.  It  organized  a  successful  financial 
system.  It  maintained  honorable  foreign  relations,  and 
avoided  foreign  entanglements.  It  preserved  the  national 
credit,  and  is  paying  the  national  debt  and  pensions  to 
loyal  soldiers.  It  has  reduced  the  army  to  the  smallest 
dimensions,  and  is  now  administering  the  Government 
successfully  in  all  its  departments.  Under  its  administra- 
tion, peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  the  national 
honor  and  dignity  been  fully  maintained,  and  the  country 
is  prosperous.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  ma- 
terial progress  has  never  in  its  history  been  more  promising. 
So  far  this  class  of  independent  voters  has  been  faithful  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  Republican  organization.  In  many 
States  and  municipal  elections — owing  to  local  causes — the 
Democracy  has  triumphed.  It  has  gained,  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  it  has  brought  the  Senate  to  a 
tie  ;  ar  }  in  one  Presidential  election  brought  the  electoral 
ary  near  to  a  Democratic  victory.    The  peculiar  poli- 

:=  of  the  rebel  States  has  given  the  Democratic  party  a 


strength  in  Congress  and  votes  in  the  Electoral  College — a 
strength  dishonestly  acquired  and  not  wisely  directed.  But 
danger  to  the  Republican  party  came  not  from  this  direc- 
tion ;  danger  came  to  it  from  the  North.  The  independent 
voting  class  was  alienated  from  it,  because  it  saw  that  the 
party  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  unworthy  party  lead- 
ers. Party  bosses  had  gained  an  undue  ascendency  in  its 
counsels.  There  existed  a  conspiracy.  It  had  its  brains 
among  s:nators,  and  its  tentacles  stretched  out  among  the 
office-holders  of  the  nation.  It  formed  corrupt  rings.  It 
robbed  the  treasury  to  support  its  minions.  It  endeavored 
to  violate  a  national  tradition.  This  conspiracy  culminated 
at  the  last  national  convention.  It  was  then  broken  and  de- 
stroyed. Grant  was  ignominiously  defeated.  The  unit  rule 
was  broken.  The  result  was  the  nomination  of  Garfield  and 
Arthur.  Then  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Democratic  party ; 
but  the  defeat  of  the  senatorial  triumvirate  was  so  complete, 
and  the  result  of  the  convention  so  satisfactory,  that  the  in- 
dependent voting  class  continued  to  support  the  Republican 
party.  It  elected  Garfield.  His  death  strengthened  it  by 
affording  a  stalwart  accident  the  opportunity  of  demonstrat- 
ing that  he  loved  his  country  and  the  party  better  than  the 
wing  from  which  he  was  accredited,  and  which  it  was  sup- 
posed he  would  unduly  favor.  That  he  has  not  done  so, 
that  he  has  made  a  wise  and  prudent  administration  and 
brought  the  party  back  to  its  patriotic  lines,  has  strength- 
ened the  organization  and  given  it  greater  chances  for  suc- 
cess in  18S4  than  it  had  in  1880.  President  Arthur's  admin- 
stration  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  proved  eminently 
satisfactory  to  the  great  mass  of  the  independent  Northern 
voters,  who  would  rather  maintain  this  party  in  power  than 
be  compelled  to  leave  it  and  risk  the  experiment  of  bringing 
the  Democracy  to  the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
all  its  departments. 

There  is  an  existing  impression  about  in  the  country  that 
the  Democratic  party  is  quite  certain  to  reach  power  at  the 
next  Presidential  election.  This  impression  amounts  to  a 
conviction  in  all  Democratic  circles  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  there  are  many  Republicans  who  have  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  The  Democratic  partisan  thinks  there 
is  enough  of  dissatisfaction  abroad  among  independent  voters 
to  turn  the  electoral  scales.  The  Republican  pariisan  fears 
that  this  may  be  true.  Among  independent  voters  the  re- 
mark is  frequently  heard  that  the  Republican  party  has  en- 
joyed power  long  enough,  and  that  a  change  is  desirable. 
This  probability  of  victory  for  the  Democracy  and  fear  of 
defeat  to  the  Republican  party  operate  to  divide  the  one 
and  consolidate  and  unite  the  other.  It  brings  to  the  top  of 
the  Democratic  mass  its  worst  and  mest  disorderly  element, 
and  its  worst  and  most  unreliable  leaders.  In  front  of  the 
Republican  party  it  makes  room  for  its  best  men.  This  con- 
viction of  success  will  tend  to  disorganize  and  disunite  the 
Democracy  in  its  next  national  convention,  and  will  encour- 
age and  promote  all  sorts  of  intrigues  and  dishonest  combi- 
nations to  carry  off  the  prize  of  the  Presidential  candidacy. 
The  doubt  of  success  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  will 
prompt  the  party  leaders  to  lay  aside  their  personal  resent- 
ments, and  unite  to  give  the  country  a  Presidential  candidate 
upon  whom  all  may  agree,  and  who  may  draw  to  his  sup- 
port the  great  class  of  independent  voters.  We  venture  to 
Drophesy  that  the  shameful  effort  to  subordinate  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  its  most  ambitious  and  least  reputable  bosses, 
attempted  in  1880,  will  not  be  essayed  in  1884.  Already  the 
Democratic  camp  is  alive  with  plots  and  conspiracies  look- 
ing to  the  spoils  which  are  to  follow  a  Presidential  victory. 
Tilden  marches  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  tomb,  willing 
to  compromise  with  death  for  half  a  term.  Every  Northern 
aspirant  would  conciliate  the  South,  and  every  Southern 
leader  is  willing  to  accept  anybody  from  the  North  who  will 
^ive  assurance  of  victory.  New  Orleans  Democrats  world 
make  a  pilgrimage  barefooted  to  Boston,  bearing  gifts  of 
spoons  to  Butler,  if  he  had  half  a  chance  of  nomination.  The 
oarty  would  nominate  the  wickedest  man  in  America  to  the 
Presidential  office,  if  in  his  nomination  lay  the  hope  of  elec- 
tion. While  the  Democracy  is  crazed  with  the  possibilities, 
and  is  losing  its  head  among  the  chances  of  returning  to 
nnwer,  the  Republican  party  is  sobering  up  in  the  presence 
of  a  real  danger.  The  independent  voter  looks  on  with  in- 
terest. He  has  no  p2rt  allotted  to  him  till  nominations  are 
made.  The  complicated  machinery  which  grinds  out  a  na- 
tional convention  he  does  not  understand.  The  system  of 
primary  elections  and  the  intricacies  of  ward  politics  are  too 
deep  for  his  comprehension.  He  is  too  busy.  But  when 
'he  conventions  have  met,  and  wrangled,  and  made  their 
platforms,  proclaimed  their  principles,  declared  the  issues, 
and  chosen  the  candidates,  the  independent  voter,  at  his 
home,  and  shop,  and  farm,  and  counting-house,  will  calmly 
consider  the  history  of  the  two  political  parties,  will  weigh 
their  promises,  and  measure  the  value  of  their  pledges.  He 
will  estimate  the  character  of  candidates,  and  then  will  in- 
telligently, conscientiously,  and  patriotically  perform  his  duty 
at  the  ballot-box.     His  vote  will  decide  the  result. 


There  are  two  questions  likely  to  become  prominent 

I  tariff  and  monopoly.     If  either  party  knew  whether  a  tariff 
for  revenue, 'or  a  tariff  for  protection,  or  an  out  and  out  free 


trade  policy,  would  secure  the  most  votes,  the  principle  would 
be  embodied  in  the  platform  ;  but,  as  this  is  one  of  those 
questions  which  no  fellow  can  find  out,  the  conundrum  will 
be  so  propounded  that  each  speaker  in  his  locality  may  go 
upon  the  stump  and  guess  the  riddle  as  he  may  think  will 
best  please  his  audience.  The  question  of  monopoly  is  even 
more  difficult  to  formulate  into  a  party  platform.  He  would 
be  a  most  wise  political  Daniel  who  could  write  such  a  series 
of  resolutions  against  capital,  corporations,  and  accumulated 
property  as  would  secure  the  votes  of  labor,  without  alienat- 
ing the  support  of  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  and  the  en- 
terprise of  the  nation  ;  a  platform  upon  which  thriftless  idlers 
and  criminals  could  stand  without  disturbing  the  industrious 
toiler  and  the  man  of  prudent  savings  ;  a  platform  which 
would  accommodate  the  Pope's  Irish  Land-leaguer  and  the 
American  land-owner  who  believes  in  the  inviolability  of 
land  tenure  and  the  sacred  obligation  of  contracts  ;  a  plat- 
form which  would  give  to  foreigners  an  unlimited  indulgence 
of  all  their  worst  habits,  worst  passions,  and  worst  prejudices, 
and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  protection  to  per- 
sonal rights  and  guarantee  a  preservation  of  customs  and 
traditions  held  sacred  by  the  native-born  ;  in  a  word,  a  plat- 
form which  would  satisfy  idlers,  criminals,  socialists,  com- 
munists, agrarians,  and  not  alarm  the  conscience  nor  arouse 
the  fears  of  the  better  class.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
but  the  Democracy  will  attempt  it ;  and  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  may  not  attempt  it  with  success.  There  is 
abroad  in  the  land  a  great  disquiet  against  the  insolence  and 
exactions  of  corporate  wealth  ;  against  the  unscrupulous 
greed  of  the  rich  ;  against  the  shameful  and  ridiculous  dis- 
play of  shoddy  wealth  ;  and  there  is  a  fear — not  altogether 
unfounded — that  the  Republican  party  has  not  the  Spartan 
fortitude  to  resist  its  seductive  allurements  ;  that  too  many 
Republican  senators  have  been  retained  by  national  banks 
and  railroad  corporations  ;  that  it  is  not  consistent  in  pro- 
tecting home  industries  and  home  labor,  while  it  would  give 
unrestricted  admission  to  Chinese  cheap  labor  ;  that  the 
drift  of  the  party  is  to  the  encouragement  of  a  wealthy  class ; 
and  that  it  is  falling  away  from  its  former  splendid  history 
as  the  friend  of  free  labor,  free  homes,  and  freedom.  All 
these  questions  will  be  considered  by  that  great  independent 
middle-class  of  non-partisan  voters,  and  the  party  which 
gives  the  best  assurance  that  it  does  not  favor  the  aristo- 
cratic rich  nor  the  idle  criminal  proletariat — neither  the  class 
which  demands  undue  protection  for  its  accumulated  wealth, 
nor  the  class  which  demands  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
laziness  and  crime — will  receive  its  vote.  The  independent 
voter  demands  honest  laws,  promptly  enforced  by  intelligent 
officials,  retrenchment  and  economy  in  all  government  ex- 
penditure, a  retention  of  all  valuable  servants  in  public 
service,  protection  to  labor,  security  to  property,  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  with  freedom  under  the  law. 


We  do  not  at  all  partake  of  the  alarm  which  is  being  so 
industriously  cultivated  by  our  sensational  dailies  in  reference 
to  the  yellow  fever  existing  now  upon  the  southern  Pacific 
Coast.  That  yellow  fever  prevails  at  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas 
there  is  no  doubt  ;  that  it  has  extended  northward  to  Her- 
mosillo,  Ures,  and  Sonora  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  that 
great  exaggeration  is  made  of  the  effects  of  the  disease 
seems  to  us  quite  positive.  We  know  how  liable  to  misstate- 
ment and  gross  exaggeration  is  the  frightened  person  who  is 
"escaping"  from  what  he  deems  a  real  danger.  His  fears 
and  his  cowardice  prompt  him  to  the  most  Munchausen-like 
statements  to  justify  his  flight.  To  illustrate  :  the  Bulletin 
of  Monday  evening  contains  the  narration  of  an  "  escaped  " 
person  from  Guaymas  ;  he  says  :  "  People  are  leaving  the 
city  by  hundreds  ;  stores  are  closed  ;  streets  silent  and  de- 
serted, except  by  those  whose  melancholy  task  it  is  to  bury 
the  dead  ;  "  "  hardly  a  house  which  does  not  contain  a  vic- 
tim ;"  "a  pack  of  hired  Indians  bury  the  dead  ;  "  and  then 
comes  the  hair-raising  tale  that  these  ignorant  "  creatures  " 
— the  Indians — bury  fever  patients  alive.  "  Merchants," 
says  this  panic-monger,  "have  closed  their  stores  and  nailed 
the  doors,  fleeing  the  country,  anywhere  to  escape  the  plague." 
"  I  am  informed,"  says  the  narrator,  "  that  in  Mazatlan  the 
ravages  are  still  more  frightful  than  at  Guaymas."  This 
fugitive  and  anonymous  alarnvst,  in  order  to  round  up  his 
soul-harrowing  statement,  accuses  the  telegraph  operators  of 
suppressing  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  Guaymas  is  a  city 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  "ignorant  Indi- 
ans "  are  the  Yaquis,  the  only  labor  force  o'  Huaymas,  a  so- 
ber, intelligent,  industrious  people ;  and  on  this  day  of 
"awful  horror"  SIX  PERSONS  DIED.-  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  business  is  an  exaggerated  scare.  There  is  little 
probability,  says  Surgeon-General  Hamilton,  that  it  will  ex- 
tend ;  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
fear  that  the  disease  will  spread  into  Arizona  Territory." 
And  if  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  for  Arizona,  we  may  as- 
suredly hope  that  the  broad  desert  between  Tucson  and 
Yuma,  at  the  Colorado,  and  the  broad  desert  between  Yuma 
and  the  settlements  of  Southern  California,  and  the  broad, 
dry,  arid  plains  between  those  settlements  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, remove  from  us  all  reasonable  cause  of  alarm  and  all 
real  apprehension  of  danger.  The  thorough  quarantine  of 
the  railroad  from  Ures  to  the  Southern  Pacific  line  at  Ben- 
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son  ;  the  care  which  will  be  exercised  by  the  railroad  authori- 
ties and  the  towns  through  which  the  road  passes  ;  and  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  no  communication  by  sea  between  San 
Francisco  and  Guaymas — ought  to  relieve  us  from  all  anxiety 
at  the  improbable  approach  of  a  disease,  which,  if  it  reaches 
us,  will  yield  rapidly  to  our  climate  and  our  physicians.  If 
this  scare  shall  contribute  to  the  cleanliness  of  our  city,  and 
promote  more  cleanly,  temperate,  and  orderly  lives  on  the 
part  of  certain  people  in  certain  neighborhoods,  good,  and 
not  evil  to  us,  will  come  out  of  this  yellow  fever  or 
"  tonto  "  panic  upon  the  Mexican  coast,  six  hundred  miles 
away. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Should  not  Chinese  manufacturers,  and  other 
aliens  who  produce  their  productions  under  their  cheap  labor  and  man- 
ner of  living  on  our  soil,  pay  a  duty  to  our  Government,  just  the  same 
as  if  they  made  the  goods  at  home  ?  Wouldn't  there  be  a  better  chance 
for  our  boys  to  learn  a  trade,  and  keep  clean,  and  eat  and  wear  what 
Americans  do,  if  these  aliens  were  cut  off  in  this  way  ?  Let  your  read- 
ers think,  after  seeing  this  and  your  answer  on  Saturday.  R. 

San  Francisco,  September  17,  1883. 

The  constant  reader  of  our  valuable  paper  is  well  advised 
of  our  views  in  reference  to  Chinese  immigration  and  Chi- 
nese labor.  If  a  tariff  which  gives  protection  to  American 
labor  is  for  any  cause  excusable,  then  it  is  morally  right,  and 
legally  ustifiable,  and  patriotically  politic  to  exclude  all  Chi- 
nese laborers  from  coming  to  our  country,  and  to  impose 
upon  the  industries  of  those  who  are  now  among  us  such 
penalties  as  will  prevent  them  from  ruinously  competing  with 
our  laborers.  This  question  involves  social  and  govern- 
mental problems;  problems  concerning  the  future  of  the 
American  family,  the  welfare  of  our  boys,  the  virtue  of  our 
girls,  the  health  of  our  community,  and  its  order,  and  the  po- 
lice regulation  of  society.  When  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  the  hysterical  sentimentalists  who  sympathize  with  his 
paroxysmal  piety,  allow  themselves  to  talk  of  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  as  an  excuse  for  permit- 
ting a  money-getting  rivalry  to  be  established  between  the 
rice  and  rat-eating  barbarians  of  Asia  and  our  own  Amer- 
ican family,  from  whom  our  civilization  demands  mar 
riage,  homes,  education  of  children,  meat,  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  of  whose  men  it  demands  political  duties  as  officials 
in  civil  service,  as  soldiers,  sailors,  jurors,  and  posse  comita- 
tus;  of  each  of  whose  women  it  demands  that  she  shall  be 
the  virtuous  wife  of  one  man ;  when  anybody,  through  senti- 
ment or  piety,  can  consent  to  consider  these  races  as  upon 
the  same  level,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  upon  our 
soil,  then  we  think — well,  we  think  that  theirs  is  the  moral 
and  mental  obliquity  which  would  lead  logically  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  had  the  same  right  to 
the  enjoyment  and  possession  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Tilton  and 
her  family  that  he  had  to  Mrs.  Beecher  and  her  family.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  take  any  other  than  a  selfish,  narrow,  and 
prejudiced  view  of  this  Chinese  question.  Patriotism  is  nar- 
row and  mean.  The  man  who  loves  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren better  than  another  man's  wife  and  children,  is  selfish 
and  contracted  ;  the  man  who  would  keep  his  land  and 
money  as  a  heritage  for  his  children,  is  guilty  of  self-love 
and  egotism  ;  and  we  admit  that  we  love  our  country,  and 
our  race,  and  our  laborers  better  than  we  love  Asia  or  its  re- 
dundant hordes  of  coolie  slaves  ;  and  we  would  have  our 
legislators  make  for  their  benefit,  and  judges  interpret  for 
their  benefit,  and  preachers  and  priests  pray  for  their  bene- 
fit ;  and  if  there  is  anything  left  over  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessings  or  man's  opportunity,  we  are  most  willing  that  the 
Chinese  should  enjoy  it. 


Charles  Webb  Howard,  president  of  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company,  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  communicates  to  the 
Supervisors  the  condition  of  the  company  ;  its  supply,  ca- 
pacity, and  financial  status  ;  what  it  desires  to  do  in  refer- 
ence to  increasing  the  water  supply  ;  the  necessity  and  cost 
of  connecting  the  Crystal  Springs  reservoir  with  the  city  by 
an  independent  pipe  ;  reviews  the  relation  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  the  political  authority,  and  proposes,  in  effect,  a  con- 
sultation with  a  view  to  at  least  a  moral  guarantee  of  protec- 
tion, in  event  of  an  increased  expenditure  of  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  communication  is  most  admirable  in  tone, 
and  was  received  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  in  excellent 
temper,  indicating  that  the  time  had -come  when  this  com- 
pany  supplying  us  with  an  indispensable  necessity — could 

deal  with  the  municipal  government  upon  rational  and  sensi- 
ble terms.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  has  established  a  more  friendly  relation 
to  the  citizens,  the  press,  and  the  political  authorities  than 
formerly  existed  ;  that  it  is  to  be  treated  upon  a  more  rational 
basis  ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  lifted  away  from  the  slandering 
lobby,  the  black-mailing  press,  the  unconscionable  politician, 
and  the  malevolent  personal  enemies,  who  have  relentlessly 
pursued  it  for  so  many  years.  To  use  the  Crystal  Spring 
reservoir,  it  becomes  necessary— owing  to  a  recent  decison  of 
the  Supreme  Court — to  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  the  San  Mateo  Water  Works.  To  raise 
the  amount  of  money  needed  for  the  project,  the  company 
proposes  to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  an  issue  of  twenty 
thousand  shares.  "  But,"  says  Mr.  Howard,  "  the  company 
has  no  control  whatever  over  its  income,  which  can  be  in- 


creased or  diminished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  political  repre- 
sentatives of  its  consumers."  .  .  .  .  "  In  this  condition  of 
things,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  advise 
with  your  honorable  Board,  who  have  our  future  entirely  in 
your  control,  and  ask  your  opinion  whether  or  not  the  Crystal 
Springs  project  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  contemplated 
purchase  made  ;  second,  whether  or  not  the  municipality  will 
give  such  assurance,  by  way  of  resolution  or  otherwise,  to 
this  company,  as  will  make  its  stockholders  feel  somewhat 
secure  in  reference  to  the  future."  Mr.  Howard  stales  that 
the  present  supply  of  water  is  limited,  and  that  stringent 
measures  should  be  taken  to  suppress  waste  ;  that  the  city 
has  the  greatest  interest  in  this  water  question  and  the 
abundance  of  supply,  as  protection  against  fire  and  for 
sanitary  purposes ;  and  that  the  cost  of  pumping  from 
Lake  Merced  eight  millions  five  hundred  thousand  gallons 
of  water  daily  will  be  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  month. 
Mr.  Howard  invites  the  Supervisors  and  members  of  the 
press  to  inspect  the  works,  with  a  view  to  such  sensible  ar- 
rangement as  may  enable  the  company,  with  security  to  its 
stockholders,  to  advance  the  additional  millions  necessary  to 
give  to  our  city  an  ample  supply  of  water.  We  may,  we 
think,  congratulate  the  stockholders  of  this  incorporation 
that  there  is  a  better  and  healthier  feeling  abroad  in  the 
community  in  reference  to  its  relation  with  the  city  authori- 
ties, and  that  there  is  a  better  understanding  of  the  contro- 
versy than  existed  while  Spring  Valley  was  a  live  factor  in 
our  State  and  municipal  politics.  It  is  not  difficult  for  Su- 
pervisors who  are  honest  and  intelligent  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  principles  which  should  govern  them  in  the  annual 
fixing  of  water  rates.  The  company  is,  by  every  honest  rule 
of  business,  entitled  to  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  water 
which  shall  provide  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
upon  the  value  of  the  property,  expenses  of  an  economical 
administration,  a  decent  reserve  for  contingencies  and  to 
keep  the  property  in  complete  repair,  and  to  make  such  im- 
provements and  extensions  of  its  works  as  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation and  an  enlarging  area  of  distribution  shall  demand. 
The  business,  property-owning,  and  water-consuming  part  of 
the  community  do  not  wish  their  agents — the  Supervisors — 
to  deal  other  than  generously  with  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company.  We  are  quite  confident  that  this  suggestion  of 
ihe  enlargement  of  the  system  and  the  increased  expendi- 
ture, necessary  to  an  increased  supply  of  water,  will  be  met 
by  a  majority  of  the  Supervisors  in  a  friendly  and  business 
spirit.  A  calamity  by  fire  or  an  epidemic  may,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  abundant  water,  prove  to  our  city  a  ruinous  disaster 
There  should  be  no  economical  caution  that  render;;  confla- 
gration or  contagion  possible.  The  directors  and  president 
of  the  company  demand  such  a  guaranty  of  safety  to  their 
proposed  expenditure  of  two  millions  of  dollars  as  will  justify 
them  in  making  the  improvements  suggested. 


The  scandal  connected  with  the  name  of  Mr.  William 
Sharon  is  incident  to  all  unmarried  men  of  great  wealth. 
The  alleged  marriage  certificate — which  Mr.  Sharon  pro- 
nounces a  forgery — has  about  it  the  ear-marks  of  intelligent 
and  carefully  premeditated  crime.  It  is  altogether  too  formal 
an  informal  memorandum.  It  looks  as  though  it  was  the 
production  of  an  unprofessional  villain  who  had  the  Code 
before  him  ;  executed  in  duplicate  with  such  particulars  of 
description  as  a  person  unlearned  in  the  law  would  naturally 
deem  essential.  It  is  followed  by  a  pretended  letter  from 
Mr.  Sharon  recognizing  the  marital  relation,  which  is  pre- 
sumably forged,  if  the  certificates  are  false.  Not  having  the 
pleasure  of  the  lady's  acquaintance,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  she  is  not  in  point  of  birth,  beauty,  virtue,  and  other 
accomplishments  a  desirable  wife  for  millionaires  to  contend 
for  ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  she  is  not  of  the  class 
that  is  engaged  in  contending  formillionaires.  The  connection 
of  Mr.  Sharon  with  the  business  is  accounted  for  most  ration- 
ally. The  lady  had  ascertained  that  all  the  lawyers  were  dis- 
honest rascals,  and,  fearing  lest  they  should  take  advan- 
tage of  her  youth  and  innocence,  looking  around  for  an  honest 
man  with  courage,  she  naturally  chose  Mr.  William  M.  Neil- 
son.  The  case  promises  to  be  an  interesting  one,  and  we 
prophesy  that  it  will  not  result  in  a  cowardly  compromise. 
If  this  lady  is  honorable,  of  virtuous  life,  of  honest  antece- 
dents, and  has  made  an  intelligent  marriage  contract  with  a 
wealthy  man,  she  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  his  money, 
if  he  fails  in  his  duty.  If  an  adventuress  and  prostitute 
should  scheme  with  a  felon  in  a  criminal  attempt  to  black- 
mail a  citizen  by  forged  instruments,  perjury,  and  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  the  citizen  would  owe  it  to  himself  to  send 
the  female  and  her  pal  to  State's  prison.  Mr.  Sharon  will 
disappoint  us,  if  he  is  not  just  the  man  to  make  this  contest 
an  interesting  one.    We  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


other  stimulants  will  be  dispensed  with.  Hence,  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  gin,  and  its  cognate 
poisons,  to  discourage  and  prevent  the  use  of  opium.  As  we 
never  have  "hit"  the  pipe,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
saw  a  person  under  the  influence  of  opium,  we  can  not  write 
of  its  injurious  effects  from  any  personal  observation.  We 
must  do  the  opium-eater  and  smoker  the  justice  to  admit 
that,  in  the  interest  of  its  use,  and  for  profit  in  its  traffic,  he 
does  not  carry  his  business  into  politics  ;  he  does  not  openly 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  law  ;  he  does  not 
prowl  about  the  legislative  lobby  ;  he  does  not  pack  juries  ; 
he  does  not  seek  to  control  Congress  ;  he  does  not,  under 
the  excitement  and  frenzy  of  its  use,  beat  his  wife,  nor 
murder  his  friend  ;  he  does  not  commit  crime,  nor  make  an 
indecent  exposure  of  himself  in  public  places.  He  steals 
silently  away  to  some  quiet  den,  steeps  his  soul  and  senses 
in  a  luxurious  delirium  of  rapturous  ecstasy,  and  when  the 
dream  is  over,  and  the  drunk  is  ended,  he  steals  out,  in  sub- 
dued and  trembling  harmlessness,  content  to  murder  himself. 
Is  not  this  better  than  the  devilish  traffic  that,  with  arrogant 
pride  and  conscious  strength  of  money  and  political  power, 
flaunts  its  hideous  face  and  disgusting  form  in  the  public 
presence  ;  debauches  legislators  and  judges  ;  raises  its  sac- 
rilegious hand  against  everything  that  is  good  and  virtuous  ; 
struts,  with  hateful  mein,  into  political  conventions  ;  over- 
awes the  pulpit,  intimidates  the  press,  and  has  the  shameful 
audacity  to  justify  itself  under  the  law,  and  the  hypocrisy  to 
clothe  itself  in  the  garb  of  religion,  and  imitate  the  devil  by 
quoting  scripture  ?  We  are  not  defending  the  opium  habit, 
but  we  have  almost  committed  ourselves  to  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  so  dangerous  or  harmful  as  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants. 


Mr.  Hastings,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  not 
so  far  wrong  after  all  in  proclaiming  it  as  his  opinion  that 
eleven  school  directors  are  sufficient  to  legislate  for  this  de- 
partment of  our  city's  government.  There  is  confusion  in 
too  great  a  multitude  of  counselors,  as  evidenced  by  both 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  It 
is  to  our  mind  clearly  apparent  that  "  twelve  "  is  an  unfortu- 
nate number.  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  a  lesser  num- 
ber. So  far  as  observation  goes,  "  eight "  is  about  the  prac- 
tical figure  for  the  attainment  of  praclical  results.  It  is  also 
evident  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  "  eight "  that  the  services 
of  Mr.  Superintendent  Moulder  might  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  our  opinion  thai  the  school  department  might  dispense 
with  a  great  deal  of  humbug,  and  thereby  save  money.  We 
would  throw  overboard  cosmopolitan  schools,  the  high  school 
(reserving  one  superior  school,  scholarships  in  it  to  be  given 
as  rewards  for  the  ambitious  and  well-behaved),  omit  Latin, 
German,  French,  music,  calisthenics,  higher  mathematics, 
most  of  the  ologies,  and  confine  the  free  schools  to  teaching 
the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education  to  children 
of  the  class  that  demands  this  schooling  as  a  practical  aid  to 
their  success  in  life,  and  who  can  not  obtain  it  without  the 
assistance  of  the  State.  We  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  should  be  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  community,  nor  why  anybody's 
children  should  be  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing and  in  accomplishments  at  the  cost  of  tax-payers.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  sentimentality  and  romance  about  our  edu- 
cational system,  and  as  soon  as  the  Roman  Church  has 
found  that  it  can  not  destroy  it,  and  divide  the  school  reve- 
nues in  order  to  aid  in  parochial  catechism  education  by- 
priests,  we  hope  the  whole  business  may  be  subjected  to  a 
thorough  reform. 


The  habit  of  opium-smoking,  so  rapidly  increasing,  so  de- 
structive, and  so  demoralizing,  ought  to  challenge  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Leagues  of  Freedom  in  the  United  States' 
Whatever  other  consequences  may  result  from  the  opium 
habit,  the  lager-beer  corner-grocery,  saloon,  and  alcoholic 
drink  peddlers  should  be  advised  that  opium  is  the  enemy 
of  the  alcoholic  stimulant.    To  the  extent  that  it  is  used, 


We  are  deeply  pained  that  a  San  Francisco  banker  should 
have  been  detected  in  defrauding  the  revenue  by  smuggling 
goods  from  Europe.  Had  it  been  a  San  Francisco  black- 
smith, or  baker,  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  ;  but  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Donahue,  a  banker  of  the  firm  of  Eugene  Kelly  &  Co., 
ought  to  have  paid  the  duly  upon  his  foreign  gimcracks,  in 
recognition  of  the  divine  injunction  to  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  This  quotation  is  apt  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  smuggled  invoice  were  priests'  robes  and 
altar  ornaments — "  priest's  vestments  embroidered  in  gold." 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  all  ladies  are  given  to  the  en- 
couragement of  contraband  importations,  we  co»ld  overlook 
costly  laces,  fichus,  trimmings,  solid  silverware,  parasols, 
down  quilts,  silk  hosiery,  gloves,  delicate  embroideries,  bric- 
a-brac,  diamond  ear-rings,  fancy  goods,  and  Worth's  dresses ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  priestly  robes  embroidered  with  gold, 
our  patriotic  conscience  revolts,  and  we  think  of  sackcloth 
and  serge,  haircloth  and  ashes,  raiment  that  vexes  the  skin, 
and  pebbles  that  torture  the  soles  of  the  feet,  for  these  are 
our  ideas  of  the  habiliments  that  enwrap  the  sacred  person, 
of  him  who  ministers  at  the  Romish  altar.  We  hope  a  Re- 
publican administration  of  our  revenue  affairs  at  New  York 
will  overlook  this  inadvertence  of  our  San  Francisco  banker, 
and  if  it  would  not  drive  away  the  Pope's  political  Irish,  and 
alienate  the  Romish  vote,  let  it  restore  "  twenty-seven  good- 
sized  trunks "  which  our  banker  had  filled  with  dutiable 
articles,  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  through  the  New 
York  custom-house  in  fraud  of  the  revenue. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OVER    THE    CLIFF. 


The  Message  from  the  Other  World-A  Story  of  Durango. 


The  train  passed  out  in  the  early  light  of  dawn.  Mateo 
Gomez  and  Atanacio,  the  moio  assigned  for  my  special  at- 
tendance, came  around  to  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  with  Edward 
Knellton  already  mounted.  My  valise  was  slung  upon  a 
pack,  an  extra  hole  taken  up  in  the  cinch,  I  was  lifted  into 
saddle,  and  we  filed  away  to  cross  the  dreary,  wide,  white 
wastes  of  sand,  before  the  midday  sun  should  sting  them  to 
unbearable  reflected  heat,  even  at  this  season.  Long  before 
the  day  was  full  enough  to  fling  the  usual  lovely  amethystine 
tints  over  the  far  mountain  ranges  eastward,  we  overtook  the 
pack-train,  plodding  along  the  sand  in  the  crepuscular  light, 
like  wraiths  of  mules.  We  camped  that  first  night  at  La 
Noria.  Mr.  Knellton  came  to  me,  in  the  corridor  of  the 
fonda  in  the  sandy  little  town,  set  amid  scattering  limes  and 
guavas,  and  infested  with  the  most  venomous  and  ferocious 
of  mosquitoes ;  he  brought  me  a  tiny  glass  of  anisado. 

"You  must  drink  it,"  he  said ;  "  the  strain  begins  from  here. 
From  now  on  we  may  meet  honor  at  any  turn  in  the  road." 

I  drank  the  cordial  ;  surely  no  other  liqjeur  is  at  once  so 
delicate  and  so  powerful.  Then  Edward  Knellton  led  me 
without  for  a  turn  in  the  sweet  evening  air. 

"As  we  agreed  before  seeing  Gomez,  you  will  seem  to  know 
no  Spanish,"  he  said,  "for  thus  you  may  gather  information 
from  many  an  inadvertent  speech  let  fall  before  you.  Then, 
at  each  village  or  rancho,  one  of  us  will  manage  to  lag  behind, 
and  learn  if  Philip  was  with  Gomez  when  he  passed  that 
point.  The  man  will  be  sure  to  know  if  we  make  inquiry 
while  in  the  camp  ;  but  after  he  is  gone,  a  peseta  or  two  will 
loosen  tongues  in  spite  of  him.  In  this  way  we  will  learn 
when  he  parted  company  with  Philip." 

Ah,  me  !  After  that,  not  one  little  raised  mound  or 
ridge  near  the  roadside  escaped  our  vigilant  eyes  and  the 
investigation  of  the  steel-tipped  slender  staff  Mr.  Knellton 
had  brought  with  him.  Those  tropic  lowlands  were  full  of 
strange,  rich  beauty  ;  now  we  rode  for  hours  through  culti- 
vated  land,  where  groves  of  broad-leafed  bananas,  rustling, 
stood  in  fruitful  rank  ;  then  jungle-like  forest  growths  suc- 
ceeded, where  bright-hued  birds  flew  through  the  foliage 
with  long  tail-plumage  and  pioud  crests.  Everywhere  won- 
derful fairy  orchards  and  grotesque  fruit-parasites  grew  on 
the  boughs  of  mighty  trees,  and,  true  to  their  parasite  nature, 
drained  the  life-blood  from  the  beings  that  sustained  them. 
Gay  parrots  screamed  overhead,  or  darted  chatiering  in  and 
out  of  the  mud-built  nests — colones  where  hundreds  of  the 
gem-like  birds  lived  and  bred.  Here  and  there  a  banyan 
tree  stood,  somewhat  apart  from  its  forest  neighbors,  a  col- 
onaded  bole,  with  the  strength  of  many  in  unity.  Ah,  how 
fair  a  country  !  What  a  journey  would  that  not  have  been 
had  an  errand  less  melancholy  been  ours  ! 

But  every  flowery  thicket  had  a  horror  of  its  own,  in  the 
thought  of  what  might  be  there  hidden  away  from  the  re- 
coiling, affrighted  eye  of  man.  It  was  a  relief  to  come  into 
the  foothills  and  lower  ranges,  where,  with  increasing  alti- 
tude, vegetation  diminished  inversely,  and  so  left  less  scope 
lor  probable  tragic  secrets  by  the  near  roadside.  When  we 
had  passed  camp  at  the  picturesque  Rio  de  Roncador  ;  and 
at  festive  Pueblo  Nuevo,  with  its  inevitable  funcion;  and 
had  crossed  the  thirty-one  fords  of  the  one  canon  river  ;  and 
had  climbed  the  abrupt  hill  of  Piedra  Gorda,  below  the  little 
village  of  that  name,  and  opposite  the  great  spire-like  rock, 
untrodden  ever  by  foot  of  man,  which  springs  upward  to  the 
sky  from  the  valley  at  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain — the 
which  is  so  steep  that  the  peasants,  tilling  their  little  patches 
of  corn-fields  on  its  sharp  falling  sides,  do  in  very  truth  lash 
themselves  to  the  intermingling  chaparral,  lest  they  lose  footr 
hold  and  be  dashed  to  death  on  the  river  rocks  below  ;  after 
these  stoppages  were  past  and  done,  we  knew  the  end  of  our 
pilgrimage  must  indeed  be  near. 

"  Within  the  next  three  days  we  must  find  a  trace,  unless 
Gomez  has  spoken  truth,  and  Philip  gone  on  to  Parras." 

"  Never ! "  I  cried.  "  He  never  would  be  so  false  to  him- 
self, so  little  considerate  of  our  anxiety.  Would  he  not 
have  telegraphed,  do  you  think,  if  he  had  changed  his 
course?" 

0  But  you  must  remember  the  time  has  been  shorter  than 
your  apprehension  has  let  it  seem,  and  telegraph  stations  are 
not  so  plentiful  in  Mexico.  Yes,  he  would  pass  through  two 
of  the  larger  towns  whence  he  might  wire  to  us — true.  But 
the  lines  may  be  broken — one  never  knows  what  to  expect 
in  this  unquiet  country." 

"  But  why  then  did  Philip  come  back  to  me? " 

"  That  does  indeed  baffle  explanation." 

We  had  ridden  back  down  the  hill  from  Piedra  Gorda  to 
the  ford,  after  our  simple  camp  dinner,  merely  to  pass 
the  dragging  time,  and  to  ask  for  tidings  from  the  people 
at  the  river,  as  we  did  not  fail  to  ask  from  every  cow- 
herd whom  we  passed  by  the  way,  and  every  half  savage 
miner,  wresting  a  poor  gain  from  the  ore  he  crushed  with  a 
primitive  atrastra,  dragged  over  the  rocky  floor  mayhap  by 
a  milch  cow,  or  by  the  man  himself  and  his  mates  at  the 
lever-beam. 

Here  at  the  ford  of  Piedra  Gorda,  it  was  very  pretty  and 
very  peaceful.  The  rocky  breast  of  the  hill  stood  sheerly 
up  out  of  the  charco  below — a  deep,  still  pool,  in  which  a  few 
barrels  were  floating,  flattened  by  refraction  ;  and  the  same 
force  queerly  distorted  the  legs  of  some  cows  standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  farther  shallows.  A  jacal  had  burned  here  that 
day — a  poor  affair,  withe-built,  straw-thatched — and  three  or 
four  peasants  huddled  about  its  still  smouldering  embers, 
glowing  in  the  gathering  darkness  of  nightfall.  Edward 
Knellton  went  up  to  the  group  and  signaled  out  the  evident 
unfortunate  owner.  He  put  a  handful  of  small  coin  into  the 
hand  of  the  melancholy  wretch — an  independence  it  was  to 
the  creature's  simple  needs. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Mateo  Gomez,  all  you  men  ;  he  who 
has  pack-trains  over  these  roads  ? " 

"  Si,  lo  si."     So  miserably  ignorant   were  they,  they  did 
not  even  use  the  verb  conocer. 
"  Y  yo  tambien." 
"  Si,  lo  sabemos  todos." 

''  Buer.o.  Then,  did  you  see  him  when  he  passed  here  to 
Durazsims  the  last  time,  alone,  but  for  a  piero  with  him,  a 
fair-' :  :^£  frittfot" 


Every  unshapely  head  signed  negation  ;  every  vacant  face 
spoke  a  helpless  ignorance.  The  burnt-out  cotter  furtively 
slipped  his  money  into  the  folds  of  his  sash,  as  if  fearing  it 
might  be  demanded  again  in  penalty  for  his  incapacity.  But 
one  countenance,  and  that  the  stupidest  and  stolidest  of  all, 
took  back  a  certain  tension  with  the  effort  of  thought. 

"  I  did  see  him,  yes,"  he  said,  slowly,  in  the  simplest  form 
of  speech,  and  the  most  hopelessly  incorrect  of  dialects  ; 
"  Mateo  and  a  gringo  buen  mozo — ah,  white  and  tall,  too  ; 
but  not  as  tall  as  Gomez.  And  when  he  went  up  that  hill,  a 
little  trunk  dropped  off  his  mule,  big  like  this  "  —he  held  his 
hands  apart  at  about  the  length  of  Philip's  hand-bag.  "  It 
broke  and  it  was  open  ;  and  it  was  full  of  moneys — gold, 
maybe,  for  it  was  yellow.  But  I  never  saw  gold  moneys,  I, 
so  I  can  not  tell." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"Ey?  then  they  picked  it  up  and  they  went  on.  But  I 
thought  Gomez  wanted  that  money.  He  looked" — the  sim- 
ple fellow  put  on  a  not  inapt  scowl  of  sinister  cupidity. 

"  You  heard  ?  "     I  could  say  no  more. 

"  I  heard,"  said  my  true  friend  in  need,  as  we  labored  up 
the  steep  grade. 

"  But  I  can  not  see  why  Gomez  did  not  give  out  that  his 
passenger  had  fallen  over  the  precipice." 

"  But  in  that  case  search  would  be  made,  and  the  money 
be  found  missing." 

"  Ah,  true  !  " 

When  we  had  come  into  the  village  that  afternoon,  I  had 
noticed,  mechanically,  a  little  child  whose  appearance  was 
most  startling  among  those  dusky  faces,  She  was  an  albino 
of  the  purest  type.  Her  eyes  had  been  narrowed  till  they 
showed  the  merest  line  of  light,  and  to-night  I  observed  that 
they  had  unclosed  as  darkness  came  on,  and  shone  full- 
orbed.  With  a  certain  listless  curiosity,  I  called  the  little 
creature  to  me,  to  examine  those  pink  pupils.  Her  confident, 
coquettish  little  ways  proved  her  a  favorite  with  wayfarers 
camping  here.  In  coming  to  me  she  stopped  to  lay  a  hand 
on  Mateo  Gomez's  knee,  as  he  sat  smoking  in  the  doorway. 

"  Bendita  sea  la  nifia  !  "  cried  her  (ond,  proud  mother,  her- 
self as  brown  as  the  wayside  rocks,  and  well  nigh  idolatrous 
of  this  white  moimtain  flower. 

"  She  loves  her  big  friend  Mateo  always  best — no,  Seno- 
via  ? " 

The  master  of  our  train  bent  over  as  if  to  kiss  the  child  ; 
then  rose  up  suddenly,  pushing  her  from  him  with  a  force 
that  almost  felled  her,  and  flung  himself  out  of  the  house. 
When  the  outburst  of  sympathy  and  indignation  was  over, 
Mr.  Knellton  drew  the  child  toward  him. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  as  much.  Be  calm,"  he  said,  in  our  own 
tongue;  " do  not  betray  yourself  and  see  if  you  recognize 
this  trinket.  —  You  will  let  us  give  your  little  sunflower  a  little 
gift  for  memory  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  Perhaps  she  has  presents, 
even  from  travelers, at  times?" 

"  Oh,  pues,  si  ! "  the  gratified  mother  bridled.  "  For  ex- 
ample, sir,  not  twenty  days  ago,  came  through  here  with 
Gomez — ha  !  aquel  ingrato  1  he  shall  never  touch  my  child 
again,  rough  brute-beast  that  he  is  ! — came  through  here  a 
forastero,  fairer  even  than  yourself,  sir,  and  he  hung  about 
my  Senovia's  neck  that  little  double  cannon.  A  little  daugh- 
ter of  his  own  he  had,  said  he,  and  fair  in  the  hair,  too." 

I  bent  to  press  passionate  kisses  on  the  tiny  opera-glasses 
of  pearl  and  gold,  for  the  bauble  that  lay  on  the  breast  of  this 
wee  Mexican  maiden,  had  been  hung  there  by  my  lost  Philip, 
detached  from  his  own  watch-chain. 

When  we  broke  camp  next  morning,  we  very  gravely 
looked  our  last  upon  the  low  houses,  cane-ceiled,  for  when 
the  sweep  of  the  road  around  the  left-hand  mountain  should 
conceal  from  us  their  red-tiled  roofs,  we  would  have  looked 
our  last  upon  houses  of  this  mode  and  upon  sub-tropical 
vegetation  ;  for  now  our  road  ran  steeply  and  suddenly  up, 
and  we  should  encamp  among  the  pines,  fragrant  and  mur- 
murous, and  among  the  clouds — ah,  yes  !  above  them.  We 
should  see  clouds  floating,  like  foam  of  the  air,  far  below  our 
way. 

"  Ah,  senor,  you  felt — well,  not  quite  tranquil  on  the  Es- 
pinaso  del  Diablo  ;  how  will  it  be  with  you  on  Buenos 
Ayres  ?  "  cried  my  mozo,  Atanacio.  For,  indeed,  my  friend, 
Edward  Knellton,  dear  to  me  as  a  brother  might  be,  for  his 
great  sympathy  and  kindness  in  my  distress,  can  not  over- 
come his  verv  natural  alarm  on  these  blindly  giddy  roads, 
precipitous  till  a  single  misstep  were  fatal. 

"  Is  this  pass  really  worse  than  '  The  Devil's  Backbone?' " 
he  asked  of  me. 

"  I  don't  think  myself  at  all  a  coward — I  have  more  than 
once  faced  death  without  flinching — but  I  shall  never  recall 
without  a  shudder  that  zigzag,  steep  road,  where  one  doubles 
round  a  hundred  rods  to  advance  five,  and  sees  one's  friend 
half  a  mile  away  by  the  road,  but  yet  so  close  that  one  could 
drop  a  stone  over  the  edge  upon  his  bead,  thirty  feet  below. 
I  prefer  roads  where  one's  horse's  head,  in  turning  a  comer 
on  a  path  a  yard  wide,  does  not  overhang  three  huudred  feet 
straight  down.     How  is  this  Buenos  Ayres?" 

"  It  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  yard-wide  road,  curving 
around  the  breast  of  a  mountain,  with  a  bluff  sheer  up,  close 
on  one  side,  and  miles  almost  straight  down  on  the  other. 
The  path  is  worn  nearly  a  foot  deep  by  the  unswerving  feet 
of  the  mules,  and  where  we  must  go  down  at  the  farther  end, 
a  slope  of  perhaps  twenty  varas,  there  is  a  veritable  staircase 
of  holes  worn  in  the  rock  ledges,  where  the  careful  animals 
set  their  feet  each  precisely  in  the  track  of  those  before  him." 

"  Animals  sometimes  go  over,  I  suppose? " 

"  Yes.  If  the  packs  are  not  well  adjusted,  bearing  too 
much  toward  the  cliff,  one  touch  against  a  projecting  rock 
loses  equilibrium,  and  the  panier  overhanging  the  precipice 
overbalances  the  mule,  and  pulls  him  over.  Where  the  de- 
scent is  sheer  all  is  lost,  but  in  some  part  a  slope  arrests  the 
fall,  and  the  arrieros  lower  themselves  down  to  save  the 
Carga" 

"  The  animal " 

— "  is  always  killed.  No  living  body  could  survive  such  a 
fall.     Hundreds  of  mules  have  been  lost  here." 

None  can  conceive  what  it  cost  me  to  continue  talking 
coolly  of  this  spot,  where  my  dear  one  lay — I  was  convinced 
— dead.  I  think  Edward  Knellton  persisted  upon  the  subject, 
thinking  thus  to  dull  the  edge  of  my  horror.  Perhaps  he 
was  right 

I  came  in  sight  of  the  pass  as  calm  as  ever  I  had  been  in 
my  rocking-chair  at  home.  Atanacio  turned  in  his  saddle,  and 
took  of  his  hat  with  a  courtesy  that  was  almost  solemn. 


"  Sefiores,"  he  said,  "  behold  la  cuesta  de  los  Buenos 
Ayres!" 

There  was  a  little  plateau  just  before  the  pass  opened, 
where  the  train  was  stopped,  girths  examined,  the  steadiness 
of  packs  tried,  and  the  arrieros  ranged  in  position — so  many 
mules  between  each  two.  When  we  came,  in  the  last  of  the 
line  always,  for  safety  in  case  of  mishap,  the  men  seemed 
to  be  making  merry  all  at  the  expense  of  the  master,  Gomez. 

"  Wilt  thou  go  across  ciego  this  time,  Mateo  ? "  said  jolly 
Pepe,  the  viadre,  not  my  friend  of  the  meson,  but  another, 
fat  and  funny  ;  for  all  the  men  of  this  train  were  of  a  fresh 
relay,  save  only  the  master,  Gomez. 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  my  gentle,  serious  mozo,  Atanacio,  "it 
is  not  strange  that  Don  Eduardo  has  the  fear.  Here  is  the 
patron,  who  goes  the  road  these  fifteen  years,  never  giddy 
before,  and  the  very  last  trip  he  must  be  blindfolded  when 
he  rides  into  Buenos  Ayres.  True,  he  took  it  off  when  he 
was  half  way  over,  said  the  boys  who  were  in  that  train." 

"  Better  tie  your  sash  over  your  eyes  now,  amo"  said  Ylde- 
fonso,  slyly  ;  "we  won't  have  room  to  come  and  say,  '  How 
many  fingers  before  you  ?  '  on  the  cuesta." 

Mateo  Gomez  burst  into  a  torrent  of  profanity,  and  the 
vilest  language  available  in  a  tongue  rich  in  soft-sounding 
blackguardisms,  threatening  dismissal  to  every  man  in  this 
train,  and  to  every  tattler  in  the  one  lying  off.  The  men 
looked  at  one  another,  disconcerted,  and  started  up  the 
mules  with  their  peculiar  sibillant  whistle,  their  "He'pa! 
mula  !  "  and  the  usual  brisk  fusillade  of  clods  and  pebbles. 

Gomez's  rage  was  frightful  to  behold — his  eyes  blazed, 
foam  stood  on  his  lips,  and  his  swarthy  skin  took  on  a  sickly, 
ashen  pallor.  He  fell  into  line  before  me,  and  all  the  way 
around  the  pass  I  could  see,  on  the  back  of  his  neck  and 
the  rims  of  his  ears,  that  his  color  had  not  come  back. 
Slowly,  silently  we  wound  around  that  perilous  curve.  Far 
ahead,  one  of  the  men  broke  into  a  song,  that  sounded  wild 
and  weird  echoed  from  the  cliffs,  but  none  of  his  fellows 
took  up  the  strain,  and  his  voice  wavered  and  fell  after  a  bar 
or  two.  For  myself,  I  was  still  almost  to  the  degree  of  cata- 
lepsy, my  senses  dulled,  my  only  thought  a  prayer  that  Ed- 
ward Knellton  might  not  grow  giddy,  and  a  breathless,  awed 
expectation  of  something — I  knew  not  what — that  I  was  sure 
would  befall  ere  we  were  out  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

We  were  well  nigh  through  the  pass.  Edward  Knelllon's 
gray  mule  had  stepped  carefully,  intelligently  down  the  slope 
to  the  broader  way  open  before  us  ;  Gomez  was  still  in  the 
path,  but  very  near  the  slope,  when  the  mozo  Atanacio  behind 
me  called  out,  wildly  :  "  Por  amorde  Dios  !  Go  back,  man  ! 
go  down  1     You  will  shove  the  lady  over  !  " 

I  had  been  gazing  out  into  the  vacancy  of  space  that 
stretched  away  and  down,  at  the  left  of  the  road.  1  turned 
my  head,  and  between  my  little  black  mule  Contesa  and  the 
encroaching  cliff  stood  Philip  !  Yes,  it  was  Philip,  one 
hand  on  my  rein,  and  the  other  holding  back  from  the  stiff 
breeze  his  broad-leafed  gray  felt  hat.  I  threw  one  hand  out 
to  rest  on  his  shoulder.  It  passed  through  an  intangible 
shape,  and  my  foot,  thrust  out  involuntarily,  brushed  the 
vines  that  here  began  to  cling  to  the  face  of  the  rock. 

Gomez  glanced  back. 

"  Dios  mio  !    Jesus  Cristo  ! " 

The  eloquent  force  of  a  prayer  was  in  the  words,  below  his 
breath  as  they  sounded.  Philip  glided  forward,  and  now 
stood  between  the  mountain  wall  and  Gomez's  mule.  The 
master  of  the  train  shrank  aside,  and  lifted  himself  off  the 
mule  ;  he  stood  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  precipice,  just 
balanced  there.  The  mule  moved  forward.  Gomez  put  out 
his  hand  with  a  piteous  gesture  of  appeal. 

"  But  you  are  dead  ! "  he  cried.  "  Surely  you  must  be 
dead  !  I  came  from  behind,  on  foot,  and  pushed  you  over. 
I  heard  your  mule  crash  down,  down,  down,  till  the  sound 
was  lost !  How  could  you  be  saved  ?  But  since  you  are 
saved,  you  will  spare  me.  I  have  suffered — ay  !  Dios  ! 
Dios  !  Dios  ! " 

He  had  receded  an  inch  at  a  time — an  inch?  a  hair's 
breadth  at  a  time — as  Philip  advanced.  When  that  tall 
shape,  whose  face  was  the  grand,  stern  face  of  an  accus- 
ing angel,  put  out  his  hand,  Mateo  Gomei  reeled,  and  fell 
backward,  down  into  empty  air. 

"  He  has  caught  on  the  shelf,"  Atanacio's  soft  voice  said. 
"  Sefiorita,  could  you  put  your  mule  forward  ?  We  must  go 
down  there." 

My  faithful  little  mule  had  stood  as  if  that  steady,  unearth- 
ly hand  still  held  her  bridle.  She  moved  on  at  my  com- 
mand. Atanacio  followed  me  down  to  the  wider  level,  where 
the  men  were  already  rigging  ropes  for  the  descent.  San- 
tiago, strong  and  light,  grave  Joaquin,  and  the  lad  Yldefon- 
so  were  lowered  down  the  precipice.  Angel  and  Andres, 
Chico  and  Refugio,  Marcos  and  Atanacio  and  the  cook,  held 
the  ropes. 

Presently  a  call  came  up  from  below,  far  and  faint : 

"Son  dos  ! — there  are  two  here  ! " 

Then  I  turned  to  the  men  : 

"  Put  the  rope  on  me.  I  must  go  down  there.  You  will 
not  ?— then  I  vow,  by  the  Virgin,  madre  sanctisima,  that  I 
will  throw  myself  over  unstayed." 

Atanacio  fell  on  his  knees  before  Edward  Knellton  : 

"  Oh,  say  her  nay.  Command  her,  for  you  she  will  obey. 
She  is  mad  !     The  dear  nina  is  crazed  by  the  horror  of  it  1 " 

"No,"  said  Edward 'Knellton,  "she  is  right.  She  must 
go  down,  and  I  also.     Do  you  lower  her  after  me." 

The  ledge,  where  the  men  were,  tilted  up  to  the  sky  at  an 
angle,  forming  a  shallow  ravine,  gutter-like,  on  the  mountain 
wall,  and  that  northern  hollow,  always  in  shade,  was  half 
full  of  snow. 

My  darling  lay  on  that  spotless  pall,  untouched  by  bird  or 
beast.  His  brave,  proud  face  was  free  frombruise  or  stain, 
except  where  on  one  temple,  a  blue  mark  showed  how  a 
merciful  blow  against  a  stone  had  given  him  instant  release. 
His  had  been  no  torturing,  lingering  death,  such  as  he 
might  have  suffered  had  he  reached  the  shelf  alive,  aban- 
doned to  his  fate. 

The  murderer  Gomez  had  fallen  with  his  legs  dangling 
over  the  edge,  and  his  face  prone  against  his  victim's  feet. 

Los  Angeles,  September,  1883.  Y.  H.  Addis. 


A  naval  man  named  Terry  rode  on  his  tricycle  from  Lon- 
don to  Dover,  and  there,  developing  his  machine  into  a  boat, 
with  the  wheels  paddling,  pursued  his  journey  by  water  to 
France. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

In  no  place  in  the  country  is  the  punch-bowl  such 
an  "  institution  "  as  it  is  in  Washington,  during  the 
season,  says  a  writer  in  the  Capital.  What  is  called 
punch  varies  according  to  the  person  who  makes  it, 
Daniel  Webster's  punch  is  a  complicated  drink  that 
calls  for  whisky,  rum,  champagne,  arrack,  maraschi- 
no, green  tea.  lemons,  sugar,  and  a  very  little  water. 
A  partv  of  distinguished  Scotch  gentlemen,  who  were 
in  the  city  not  long  ago,  during  their  stay  were  in- 
vited to  visit  the  private  residence  of  a  prominent 
gentleman.  During  the  evening  a  light  collation  was 
served  in  the  dining-room,  and  a  huge  punch-bowl 
was  set  out.  The  head  of  the  party,  a  Scotchman, 
who,  at  home,  occupies  the  position  of  provost  in  his 
native  town,  stepped  up  and  tasted  the  punch,  and, 
turning  to  an  acquaintance,  said :  ' '  That  seems  very 
light ;  I  think  it  would  take  a  man  a  long  time  to  get 
drunk  on  that."  The  cool  liquor  glided  very  easily 
down  the  provost's  throat,  and  a  second  glass  fol- 
lowed. Pausing  before  beginning  a  third  glass,  he 
engaged  in  conversation  for  a  moment,  then  he  shook 
his  head,  and  said  :  "  I  don't  see  what  is  the  matter 
with  me."  His  eyes  became  half  shut,  and  as  he 
stepped  forward  he  nearly  lost  his  balance.  Turning 
in  the  most  surprised  fashion,  he  looked  at  the  punch- 
bowl, and  said  :  "Do  you  know,  I  think  that  drink 
is  very  inseedtous—v/hzt  is  it  made  of?  "  His  friends 
replied,  "Whisky,  rum,  claret,  champagne,  sugar, 
and  lemon,  and  a  little  water."  The  Scotchman  un- 
derstood at  once  what  was  the  matter.  In  Washing- 
ton society  punch-making  has  become  a  fine  art. 
One  of  the  most  famous  punch-makers  was  the  late 
Charles  Astor  Bristed.  His  punches  were  neither  too 
strong  nor  too  weak.  In  other  works,  one  glass 
would  not  make  you  drunk,  neither  were  you  obliged 
to  drink  several  gallons  in  order  to  reach  a  point  of 
exhilaration.  This  point  of  exhilaration  is  the  place  Jto 
stop  drinking.  Mr.  Bristed  used  to  serve  his  poetic- 
ally brewed  punch  in  a  punch-bowl  which  was  in  it- 
self a  work  of  art-  The  ladle  was  of  an  antique  pat- 
tern, modeled  after  the  shape  of  those  used  in  Pom- 
peii, when  punch-drinking  was  not  one  of  the  lost 
arts.  You  can  test  the  honesty  of  the  claim  of  an  old 
family  to  a  line  of  distinguished  ancestry  by  their 
skill  in  making  punch.  Mrs.  William  T.  Carroll's 
house  is  famous  upon  the  days  when  her  hospitable 
doors  are  thrown  open  for  her  delicious  apple-toddy 
and  punch.  Mrs.  General  Ricketts,  who  succeeds  in 
everything  she  undertakes,  brews  a  punch  the  drink- 
ing of  which  makes  this  sad  vale  of  tears  "  a  rosy 
place,  where  jocund  mirth  and  joyful  recklessness 
go  arm  in  arm  to  flout  vile  melancholy,  and  kick  with 
ardent  fervor  dull  care  out  of  the  window."  Refined 
punch-making  develops  the  artistic  element  in  a  man. 
A  punch-drinker  once  suggested  a  picture  to  an  art- 
ist. If  the  picture  could  have  been  painted  up  to  the 
conception,  the  artist  would  have  made  fame  and 
fortune.  "  Paint  for  me,"  said  this  poet  of  the  punch- 
bowl, "  aglass  of  punch,  rich,  dark,  red,  sparkling, 
with  the  bead  of  champagne  slumbering  in  its  claret 
bosom,  and  place  that  glass  in  the  hand  of  a  lovely 
woman,  whose  bare  dimpled  arm,  shaded  with  lace, 
shall  curve  as  if  in  entreaty,  while  the  face  shall  ex- 
press gay  beauty  free  from  care,  but  with  a  soupcon  of 
diablerie,  without  which  no  handsome  woman  is  at- 
tractive. Put  a  great  punch-bowl  of  antique  silver 
in  the  background  and  fill  in  the  other  space  with 
sweeping  draperies,  and  you  have  my  idea."  The 
artist  tried  to  carry  out  the  idea,  but  he  became  so 
thirsty  in  trying  to  work  it  out  that  he  never  got  be- 
yond the  mere  beginning.  The  abuse  of  punch- 
drinking  comes  from  the  ancient  gentlemen  who  go 
about  nice  Washington  houses  in  about  the  same 
fashion  tramps  go  over  free-lunch  routes.  One  white- 
headed  gentleman,  who  is  worth  a  great  fortune, 
never  goes  to  houses  except  where  a  bowl  is  set  out. 
He  never  arrives  until  the  bowl  is  ready,  and  departs 
when  he  hears  the  clink  of  the  ladle  scraping  up  the 
last  glass. 

The  following  are  recipes  for  drinks  as  made  at 
Delmonico's,  New  York  : 

Skerry  Cobbler. — Put  three  slices  of  an  orange  and 
a  spoonful  of  coarse-sifted  sugar  into  a  tumbler  and 
fill  it  up  with  shaved  ice,  adding  two  glasses  of  sherry. 

Gin  Lanztry. — Put  two  slices  of  lemon  and  three 
lumps  of  loaf  sugar,  rubbed  on  the  lemon  rind,  into 
a  tumbler,  fill  it  up  with  chips  and  shavings  of  clear 
ice,  adding  a  wineglassful  of  gin. 

Brandy  Smash. — Take  three  slices  of  lemon,  three 
slices  of  pineapple,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  sifted  sugar, 
and  put  them  into  a  tumbler  ;  fill  np  with  chips  of 
ice,  and  add  a  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

West  End  Sangaree.—Take  a  gill  of  pale  sherry, 
half  a  gill  of  noyeau,  three  slices  of  lemon,  six  peach 
leaves,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  a  botde  of  iced  soda-wa- 
ter, and  shaved  ice  ;  serve  in  long  tumblers. 

Pineapple  Julep.—  Slice  a  pineapple  into  aglass 
bowl,  add  the  juice  of  two  oranges,  a  gill  of  raspberry 
syrup,  or  lemon  syrup,  a  gill  of  best  gin,  a  gill  of 
maraschino,  a  botde  of  sparkliog  Moselle,  and  one 
pound  of  ice  in  shaves  or  chips  ;  mix  well  together 
and  serve  in  fiat  glasses. 

Brighton  Bunch.'— Take  half  a  gill  of  whisky,  a 
tablespoonful  of  honey,  twenty  strawberries  (or  half  a 
gill  of  strawberry  syrup,  if  the  fruit  is  not  in  season), 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  tumbler  of  ice  chips  ;  mix 
together.  If  strawberry  fruit  is  used,  it  is  bruised 
with  the  honey  and  the  liquid  all  strained  before  the 
ice  is  added. 

Union  Club  Smash.—  Take  a  large  orange  and 
slice  it ;  put  it  into  a  tumbler  and  add  a  gill  of  the 
best  rum,  two  drops  of  essence  of  cloves,  two  drops 
of  peppermint  essence,  four  lumps  of  sugar,  and 
shaved  ice. 

Oriental  Cup.— Take  a  pint  of  champagne,  a  gill 
of  lemon  syrup,  or  pineapple  syrup,  an  orange  cut  in 
slices,  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  tumbler  of  ice  chips  ; 
shake  well  together  in  a  jug  and  strain  into  tumblers. 

Mint  Julep.  —Take  the  thin  rind  of  half  an  orange, 
all  the  juice  free  from  pips,  a  spoonful  of  sugar,  and 
a  sprig  of  green  mint ;  fill  up  the  tumbler  with  shav- 
ings of  ice,  and  add  a  wineglassful  of  sherry  and  one 
of  gin. 

—  A  TRUE   IRON   MEDICINE,  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE 

young  as  well  as  the  old  who  suffer  from  dyspepsia, 
etc.,  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


A    NOSEGAY    FROM    A    FRENCH     GARDEN. 

By  May  Probyn. 

LAI. 
Hark  ! — the  wood  doves'  moan, 
Fondest,  tender  tone — 

Coo,  coo. 
What  brings  life  fresh-blown  ? 
What  means  heaven  full-grown  ? 

Two,  two. 

Here's  the  one  alone 
I  will  make  my  own — 
You,  you  ! 


—  After  a  sea  diet,  to  prevent  boils  and 
eruptions  and  to  assist  acclimation,  use  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla. 


RONDELET. 

' '  Which  way  he  went  ?  " 
I  know  not— how  should  I  go  spy 

Which  way  he  went  ? 
I  only  know  him  gone.     "  Relent  ?  " 
He  never  will — unless  I  die  ! 
And  then,  what  will  it  signify 

Which  way  he  went  1 


TETE-A-TETE. 

Behind  her  big  fan, 

With  its  storks  and  pagoda, 
What  a  nook  for  a  man  ! 
Behind  her  big  fan 
My  enchantment  began, 

Till  my  whole  heart  I  showed  her 
Behind  her  big  fan, 

With  its  storks  and  pagoda. 


i. — BEFORE. 
'  Did  I  step  on  your  train  ?  " 

"  Nay,  dearest,  no  matter  1 " 
'  My  pet  brown  again — 

Did  I  step  on  the  train?  " 
'  You  wanted,  'tis  plain. 

An  excuse,  sir,  to  flatter  ! " 
'  Did  I  step  on  your  train  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dearest,  what  matter?" 

n. — AFTER. 
'  Your  foot's  on  my  gown  " — 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  much  matter  1 " 
'  You  Vandal  1    you  clown  I 

Your  foot's  on  my  gown  " — 
'  Such  an  ugly,  dull  brown — 

'Tisn't  worth  all  this  chatter  1 " 
'  Your  foot's  on  my  gown  /" 

'■  Well,  what  does  it  matter?" 


LOVE   IN    MAYFAIR. 

I  must  tell  you,  my  dear, 

I'm  in  love  with  him,  vastly  ! 
Twenty  thousand  a  year, 
1  must  tell  you,  my  dear ! 
He  will  soon  be  a  peer— 

And  such  diamonds ! — and,  lastly, 
I  must  tell  you,  my  dear, 

I'm  in  love  with  him,  vastly  ! 


MASQUERADING. 
At  dawn  she  unmasked — 

And— O  heaven  '—'twas  her  sister  ! 
All  her  love  I  had  asked 
Ere  at  dawn  she  unmasked  ; 
In  her  smile  I  had  basked, 

I  had  coyed  her,  had  kissed  her — 
At  dawn  she  unmasked — 

And — O  heaven  ! — 'twas  her  sister ! 


FRUSTRATED. 

Not  a  thing  could  I  see 

But  her  coal-scuttle  bonnet ! 
Fair  enough  she  may  be — 
Not  a  thing  could  I  see  I 
'Twould  give  shelter  to  three — 

What  induced  her  to  don  it  ? 
Not  a  thing  could  I  see 

But  her  coal-scutde  bonnet ! 


VILLANELLE. 

The  daffodils  are  on  ihe  lea — 

Come  out,  sweetheart,  and  bless  the  sun  ! 
The  birds  are  glad,  and  so  are  we. 

This  morn  a  throsde  piped  to  me, 

"  "Tis  time  that  mates  were  wooed  and  won- 

The  daffodils  are  on  the  lea." 

Come  out,  sweetheart,  their  gold  to  see, 

And  building  of  the  nests  begun — 
The  birds  are  glad,  and  so  are  we. 

You  said— bethink  you ! — "  It  shall  be 

When,  yellow-smocked,  and  winter  done, 
The  daffodils  are  on  the  lea." 

Yet  an  you  will,  to  change  be  free  ! 

How  sigh  you? — "  Changes  need  we  none  ; 
The  birds  are  glad — and  so  arc  we" ? 

Come  out,  sweetheart ! — the  signs  agree, 

The  marriage  tokens  March  has  spun — 
The  daffodils  are  on  the  lea ; 
The  birds  are  glad,  and  so  are  we  ! 


KYRIELLE. 

A  rose  in  her  hand,  a  rose  in  her  breast, 
A  rose  for  the  pillow  her  cheek  has  pressed, 
The  sun  must  shine  though  the  rose  is  shed, 
And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead. 

The  nightingale  sings  on  as  loud 
Although  they  wind  her  in  her  shroud  ; 
The  garden  stays  when  the  flowers  have  fled, 
And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead. 

Each  month  had  seemed  as  summer  weather 
Could  we  have  braved  each  month  together  ; 
But  winter's  come  while  the  rose  is  red, 
And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead. 

We  vowed  that  none  should  part  us  ever — 
Ah,  God  !   the  foolish,  poor  endeavor ; 
She  could  not  stay  though  we  were  wed, 
And  I  must  live  though  she  is  dead. 


YACHTING. 

A  Land-Lubber's  Views  Concerning  It 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were  standing  in  a  Mil- 
waukee hotel  a  few  evenings  since,  talking  about  the 
weather,  when  some  one  said  it  was  nice  weather  for 
yachting,  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  recently  pur- 
chased yachts  must  be  having  a  pretty  nice  time.  A 
gentleman  who  was  standing  near,  listening  to  the 
conversation,  leaned  over  the  coil  of  steam  pipe,  his 
head  pointed  toward  a  nickel-plated  cuspidor,  and 
he  looked  at  the  receptacle  of  cigar-stubs  with  wild 
eyes,  and  wore  an  expression  of  expectancy,  as 
though  he  was  going  to  be  sea-sick,  but  finally  con- 
cluded the  worst  was  over  and  straightened  up,  said 
"bah,"  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  handkerchief,  and 
added  :  "  Don't  ever  talk  yacht  to  me."  One  of  the 
genUemen  asked  him  if  he  had  been  out  yachting  this 
season,  and  he  looked  around  indignantly,  as  though 
he  was  offended  that  everybody  had  not  heard  about 
it,  and  said  : 

"Yes,  I  have  been  out  And  I  am  not  going  out 
again.  You  hear  me  !  The  other  day  some  fellows 
came  along  in  a  hurry,  and  I  knew  they  were  going 
out  in  (hat  new  yacht,  and  I  began  to  tell  about  an 
engagement  1  had.  I  knew  they  would  want  me  to 
go,  because  they  had  been  teasing  me  to  go  for  a 
week.  They  caught  hold  of  me  and  said  I  had  to  go. 
I  looked  at  the  weather,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  1  thought  if  I  had  got  to 
go  there  couldn't  be  a  better  day,  and  so  I  concluded 
to  go  and  have  it  over.  So  we  went  down  to  the 
dock  and  got  into  the  yacht,  and  she  was  a  beauty. 
I  was  down  in  the  cabin  till  she  got  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  I  felt  her  strike  a  gallop  and  I  went 
up  on  deck.  I  swow,  the  wind  was  blowing  great 
guns,  and  she  was  right  up  on  the  side.  How  in  the 
world  there  can  be  a  gale  blowing  on  the  lake,  and  a 
perfect  calm  on  Broadway,  beats  me.  Well,  I  didn't 
want  to  appear  afraid,  or  green,  so  I  stood  up  by  the 
cabin  until  the  clothes-pole  that  the  sail  is  on  hit  me 
on  the  roof  of  my  head,  and  then  I  laid  down  ; 
but  I  acted  just  as  though  I  always  liked  to  be 
hit  by  a  boom.  I  found  out  that  was  the  name  for 
it.  But  I  gave  myself  away  pretty  bad.  I  saw  a  man 
with  a  blue  shirt  on,  turning  a  wheel,  and  I  said : 
'  You  needn't  put  on  the  breaks  on  my  account,  be- 
cause i  don't  care  how  fast  you  run. '  They  laughed 
at  me,  and  said  that  was  the  steering  apparatus.  I 
used  to  brake  on  a  freight- train,  and  I  thought  it  was 
a  brake.  The  yacht  pointed  right  out  in  the  lake, 
and  laid  right  over  on  the  side,  and  the  water  came 
over  the  top,  and  we  had  to  crawl  on  to  the  other 
side  like  cats  on  a  fence,  and  hang  on  by  our  claws, 
and  my  pants  got  wet  the  whole  length  from  a  wave 
that  flopped  over.  I  suppose  I  looked  mad,  because 
the  captain  told  me  not  to  be  afraid,  because  she 
couldn't  tip  over.  He  said  there  was  four  tons  of 
lead  in  her  keeL  I  don't  know  where  her  keel  was, 
but  I  thought  if  she  should  spring  a  leak,  the  four 
tons  of  lead  wouldn't  help  matters  very  much,  and  1 
wanted  to  go  ashore.  I  went  around  to  where  the 
boss  was,  and  told  him  I  would  give  him  a  ten-dollar 
note  if  he  would  head  her  for  the  shore  ;  but  he  said 
he  couldn't  without  the  owner's  order.  The  owner  was 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  felt  as  though  he  wanted  to 
drown  me,  but  I  would  have  died  before  I  would  have 
asked  to  turn  round.  Pretty  soon  I  got  sea-sick ; 
and  I  laid  down  beside  the  rail.  Oh,  I  was  sick  ! 
Cholera  morbus  is  a  common  picnic  compared  to  sea- 
sickness. I  felt  as  though  I  wished  the  craft  would 
sink  and  never  come  up.  I  felt  as  though  the  nice 
cool  water  of  the  lake  would  feel  good ;  but  just  then 
a  wave  came  over  the  side,  and  wet  every  thread  of 
my  new  suit  of  clothes  that  I  stood  off  a  Chicago 
tailor  for,  and  then  I  didn't  want  any  more  water. 
I  wouldn't  at  that  moment  have  given  ten  cents  for 
the  finest  yacht  in  the  world.  I  made  up  my  mind  if 
my  feet  ever  struck  Milwaukee  soil  again,  and  I  was 
alive,  that  I  would  never  encourage  water  again,  even 
by  drinking  it,  and  I  wouldn't  ever  recognize  wind 
again,  even  by  buying  soda-water  or  using  a  fan. 
The  owner  came  around,  and  I  quietiy  told  him  I  had 
my  opinion  of  any  man  that  would  sail  a  yacht  I 
told  him  that  only  the  most  hardened  sinners,  who 
had  been  outlawed,  had  any  right  to  sail  a  yacht ; 
that  it  was  a  disgrace,  and  an  outrage  on  a  man's 
life,  to  invite  him  out  sailing,  and  make  him  sick,  and 
scare  the  life  out  of  him.  He  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  I  was  a  coward  and  weak-minded.  He 
said  he  had  a  lot  of  women  and  children  out  sailing 
the  day  before,  when  there  was  a  breeze,  and  not  a 
calm  day  like  this,  and  they  all  enjoyed  it,  and  wished 
they  had  brought  their  lunch,  so  they  could  stay  out 
longer.  He  said  only  those  who  were  weak  in  the 
stomach  and  the  head  ever  found  fault  with  sailing. 
I  couldn't  get  any  comfort  out  of  him,  and  I  sat  down 
and  leaned  up  against  the  cabin  to  die,  when  another 
wave  that  I  was  not  acquainted  with  struck  me 
amidships.  I  think  they  called  it  amidships,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  amid-pants,  because  the 
water  run  down  my  trousers  and  filled  my  boots 
full.  Water  may  be  all  right  in  its  place,  but  I  had 
rather  carry  it  in  a  pail  than  in  my  pants  or  boots. 
We  got  back  into  the  river  after  a  while,  where  the 
water  was  smooth,  and  the  sailor  wanted  ten  dollars 
for  turning  around.  That  was  another  put-up  job  on 
me.  If  he  had  turned  around  when  I  spoke  about  it 
I  would  have  paid  him,  but  after  he  run  clear  to  Ra- 
cine, and  got  me  sick,  I  didn't  care  whether  he  turned 
around  or  not.  Besides,  he  said  he  couldn't  turn 
around,  because  there  was  no  turn-table.  Yachting  is 
all  right  enough  in  a  buggy,  on  the  road,  but  when 
you  come  to  yacht  on  the  wet  water,  where  the  wind 
toys  with  the  sails  and  tips  the  boat  up  sideways  so 
the  sail  dips  in  the  water,  and  the  water  overflows, 
and  wets  your  pants,  that  is  a  different  thing.  The 
next  time  I  go  yachting  I  shall  walk," — Peck's  Sun. 


IN  SUMMER  TIME, 


When  persons  sit  at  table  in  dining-rooms  which  are 
contiguous  to  kitchens,  the  sight  of  the  source  of 
supply  of  food  is  not  agreeable. 

In  Winter  it  is  equally  disagreeable. 

The  JAPANESE  FOLDING  SCREEN,  placed 
before  the  kitchen  door,  shuts  it  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  a  beautiful  ornament  The  illustration  shows 
what  a  pretty  ornament  it  is,  and  is  furnished  by 
Ichi  Ban,  20 — 22 — 24  Geary  Street. 

Open  till  midnight,  where  one  hundred  varieties  of 
Japanese  Folding  Screens  can  be  found,  ranging  in 
price  from  $2-5°  upward. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 

EMERSOX'S  WORKS. 

New   and  Complete   Edition.     In   eleven  volumes,  12010, 

printed  from  new   electrotype    plates,   and   tastefully 

bound.     Price,  $1-75  a  volume. 

This  edition  will  include  the  prose  and  poetical  writings 

of  Mr.  Emerson  hitherto  published  in  book  form,  and,  in 

addition,  two  new  volumes  of  essays,  lectures,  and  speeches. 

Vol.  I.     NATURE,  ADDRESSES,  AND  LECTURES. 

[Heretofore  known  as  "Miscellanies.'']  With  a  portrait. 
VoL  II.     ESSAYS.     First  Series. 

Df  THE  CiUQUJXEZ  WOODS. 

By  Erbt  Harte.     Little  Classicstyle,  $1.00. 

A  story  of  early  California  life,  in  which  Sir.  Harte  has 
found  striking  characters  and  romantic  incidents  for  another 
of  those  tales  with  which  he  has  fascinaled  the  English 
reading  world. 

AMERICA*  COMMONWEALTHS. 

A  series  of  volumes  describing  in  popular  style,  but  with 
great  care  for  historical  accuracy,  the  careers  of  such 
States  of  the  Union  as  have  exerted  a  positive  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  the  national  government,  or  have 
illustrated  in  a  noteworthy  degree  any  peculiar  political 
principles.  Edited  by  Horace  E.  Sccdder. 
The  volumes  of  this  series  will  be  uniform  in  size  and 

general  style  with  the  series  of  American  Statesmen  and 

American  Men  of  Letters. 

VoL  I.     VIRGINIA.    A  History  of  the  People. 
By  John  Esten  Cooke,  author  of  "Life  of  Stonewall 

Jackson,"  etc     With  a  map  of  Colonial  Virginia.     Gilt 

top,  $1.25. 
Mr.  Cootce  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  South,  and  in  this  book  readers  of  American  history 
will  find  the  story  of  Virginia  told  for  the  first  time  in  fitting 
style. 

*„*  For  sale  by  ail  bDjksellers.  Sent  by  mail,  fost-paia, 
on  receipt  of  pries  by  the  Publishers. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLEV  &  CO., 


<  r.v-tal  Swimming  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Truworthy  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

So.  Vi  POST  STREET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Remember,  1  Guarantee  a  Core* 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

WUESS.ll  IKIXG  PARLORS, 

115  REARS V  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros1) 


Dress  Cut  line  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  24  Hours. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  purity  *Sd  him 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  who  is  about  to 
select  a  French  flat  to  put  in  a  play  would  look  for 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  apartment  house. 
RfMms  have  been  written  upon  the  romance  of  the 
Parisian  apartment  house,  with  its  prince  upon  the 
first  floor  and  its  grisette  in  the  garret.  But  surely, 
ei-en  ;n  Paris,  there  never  was  collected  together  un- 
der one  roof  a  lot  of  people  so  strikingly  various,  yet 
so  uniformly  explosive  as  in  the  Union  Square 
"  French  Flats." 

To  take  the  play  itself  seriously  would  be  infinitely 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  gambol  of  characters,  who  have 
no  plot  to  follow.  The  main  idea  throughout  is  to 
hide  a  lot  of  people  who  shall  presently  be  discovered 
by  some  one  who  shall  be  inconceivably  shocked  to 
find  them  there.  As  every  one  in  the  play  is  con- 
nected with  every  one  else,  either  openly  and  fla- 
grantly or  by  some  subtile  reminiscent  chord  of  asso- 
ciation, this  is  not  difficult  to  do.  There  is  an 
inextricable  confusion  of  marriages  prevalent,  and 
generally  these  people  have  all  gone  to  school  to- 
gether. A  disparity  of  thirty  or  forty  years  exists 
now  and  then  between  these  schoolmates  ;  but,  while 
this  may  interfere  with  the  probabilities,  it  does  not 
at  all  impede  the  action  of  the  play. 

This  same  action  of  the  play  is  exceedingly  vigor- 
ous. A  blind  man  might  fancy  himself  at  the  min- 
strels, there  is  such  a  constant  clatter  and  crash  of 
broken  crockery  and  flying  furniture.  There  is,  in- 
deed, too  much  of  this  descent  to  the  cheapest  of  fun 
for  a  French  comedy  ;  but  the  actors  being  handi- 
capped with  inaction,  help  themselves  out  with  noise. 
They  are  not  unwise.  There  is  always  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  house  who  find  noise  vastly  amusing, 
and  really  there  is  not  much  else  for  them  to  do  in 
"  French  Flats,"  except  to  make  a  noise. 

The  ladies  of  the  company  are  introduced  in  the 
most  transitory  and  spasmodic  manner.  Miss  Con- 
way has  a  brief  scene  in  the  last  act,  in  which  it  trans- 
pires that  she  has  been  a  most  indiscriminately  mar- 
ried person,  and  springs  a  full-grown  son  upon  the 
emotional  tenor  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunder- 
bolt. She  is  arrayed  in  densest  black  with  nodding 
plumes  of  fabulous  number  upon  her  hat,  and  she 
looks  like  the  mysterious  stranger  who  used  to  settle 
in  English  villages  in  the  novels  of  forty  years  ago. 
This  person  was  always  provided  with  a  small  in- 
come, broken  heart,  and  a  history.  Her  mission  in 
life  was  to  gather  up  the  scattered  remnants  of  her 
family — a  scattering  which  she  herself  had  effected 
with  considerable  success  in  the  days  of  her  bloom 
and  beauty,  and  it  always  turned  out  that  she  met  a 
husband  unexpectedly  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of 
the  two.  as  a  rule,  just  gasping  a  last  gasp  with  a 
broken  heart. 

In  "  French  Flats"  this  mysterious  lady  has  been 
variously  loved,  by  the  landlord,  the  barber,  the  tenor, 
and  possibly  by  every  other  in  the  gradual  ascent  of 
the  house.  She  is  not  inappropriately  named  Bianca. 
Bianca  is  not  a  respectable  name.  There  is  a  disre- 
putable ring  in  the  very  sound  of  it  It  does  not 
seem  ever  to  have  been  given  to  a  girl-child  over  the 
baptismal  font.  For  some  occult  reason  it  means 
mystery,  midnight,  masks.  Its  original  meaning  of 
"  white  "  has  perished  into  inky  blackness.  It  is  a 
well-placed  name  in  "  French  Flats,"  for  though 
there  is  little  of  midnight,  there  is  much  of  mystery 
and  disguise. 

Miss  Maud  Harrison,  as  the  Baroness  St  Ama- 
ranth", is  also  very  sketchily  placed,  and  the  other 
ladies  are  simply  shot  into  the  play  for  a  brief  scene 
or  two.  and  then  shot  out  AH  that  there  is  of  acting 
lies  with  Mansfield,  Stoddart.  and  Parselle. 

Mansfield's  Rifflardmi  is  a  delicious  study  of  that 
sexless  exotic— the  grand  opera  tenor.  The  entire 
comedy  of  "  French  Flats"  is  little  more  than  an  ex- 
travagant farce,  but  such  heightened  touches  as 
Mansfield  has  given  the  tenor  are  the  very  delicacy  of 
burlesque.  In  the  main,  he  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  article,  frivolous,  nervous,  intensely, 
deeply,  devotedly,  absorbedly  selfish.  A  clever  imi- 
tative faculty  enables  him  to  carry  the  assumed 
accent  through  without  a  break,  which  gives  the 
picture  a  strong  realism,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
its  strongest  point.  A  dozen  deft  artistic  touches  in- 
dicate the  character  of  this  anomaly  in  the  human 
species,  the  flattery-fed  Manrico  of  the  modern  day. 
"  It's  too  much  !  lean  not  sing  to-night !  "  isalmost 
not  burlesque,  even  in  its  frequency,  even  in  its  trival- 
ness.  The  tenor  is  said  to  be  a  much  more  intracta- 
ble bird  than  the  prima  donna,  more  terrifying  to 
managers,  with  a  voice  infinitely  more  susceptible  to 
climatic  and  emotional  influences.  Rifflardini's  care 
roet,  and  his  constant  trial  of  his  notes,  even 
":  an  unexpected  domestic  accumulation,  is  an 


emphasis  rather  than  overdrawing.  The  touches  of 
exaggeration  are  richly  humorous.  In  the  cut  of  his 
beard,  in  the  curl  of  his  hair,  in  the  character  of  his 
toilet,  in  his  pride  in  his  satin-hung  boudoir,  in  his 
reception  of  his  love  letters,  in  his  deeply  graven  ef- 
feminacy, he  is  essentially  the  fashionable  tenor.  It 
is  but  a  small  part  to  succeed  the  Baron  Chevrial,  but 
it  »s  artistically  complete. 

Stoddart  as  Monsieur  Bonay,  the  husband  of  a 
woman  with  a  dynamite  temper,  strikes  one,  with  the 
grimness  of  his  style,  as  being  able  to  over-ride  the 
situation  if  he  chose.  But  he  so  thoroughly  gets  the 
worst  of  it  upon  the  occasion  of  his  diplomatic  mes- 
sage of  apology,  that  it  becomes  easier  to  imagine 
him  coming  cut  second  best  in  a  matrimonial  tussle. 
His  make-up  as  a  total  wreck  is  a  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. 

Parselle  as  M.  Blondeau,  the  landlord,  has  an  un- 
commonly lively  time  of  it  with  his  various  tenants. 
It  seems  to  be  his  destiny  to  blunder  continually  into 
places  where  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  to  effect  his  es- 
cape therefrom  in  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  dis- 
guises. He  is  so  thoroughly  a  good  general  actor  that 
he  manages  to  make  all  this  amusing — which  is,  in- 
deed, what  every  actor  should  do  with  the  absurdi- 
ties of  a  French  farce. 

Why,  then,  is  Mr.  Charles  Stanley  given  a  part  in 
one  ?  Mr.  Stanley  is  never  amusing.  Not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it,  he  is  always  most  insufierably 
wearisome,  never  more  so  than  as  M.  Vallay.  Mr. 
Joseph  Whiting,  as  the  Baron  Barrameda,  wears  an 
inflammatory  complexion,  a  very  long  mustache,  and 
a  yellow  tassel  in  his  hat.  These  are  to  indicate  that 
he  is  Portuguese.  He  embellishes  the  last  word  of 
each  sentence  with  a  rich  Italian  accent.  This  also 
indicates  that  he  is  Portuguese.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity that  he  should  be  so,  except  to  enhance  the  gen- 
eral miscellany  which  characterizes  M.  Blondeau's 
tenants.  He  has  no  bearing  upon  the  plot,  for  there 
is  no  plot  ;  but  he  helps  them  out  with  the  noise 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dramatis  persona  to  keep 
up  unintermittedly,  there  being  little  fun  to  give  it  oc- 
casional relief. 

In  truth,  "French  Flats"  is  a  very  dull  comedy, 
very  brightly  played. 

When  the  Union  Square  Company  shall  have  taken 
flight,  the  best  of  our  dramatic  season  will  be  over. 
It  is  the  good  fortune  of  San  Francisco  to  get  the 
very  cream  of  New  York  success  during  our  summer. 
We  have  had  the  company  from  each  of  the  leading 
theatres,  in  their  best  work,  and  we  must  now  fall 
back  upon  the  traveling  star,  our  winter's  dramatic 
pabulum. 

As  for  our  own  one  stock  company,  it  fell  inconti- 
nently to  pieces  after  one  week  of  poor  work  and 
poorer  patronage.  The  managers  were  wise  enough 
to  shut  the  doors  10  soon  as  failure  became  inevita- 
ble ;  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have  opened 
them.  The  merest  tyro  in  theatrical  business  can 
not  but  know  that  in  all  the  land  there  is  no  public 
more  difficult  to  please  than  this.  Having  known 
what  good  stock  companies  are,  it  is  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  any  handful  of  idle  people  picked  up  and 
formed  into  a  company.  Who  can  say  how  many 
stock  companies  have  been  formed  and  gone  to 
pieces  within  the  last  three  years,  all  of  them  made 
up  haphazard,  without  any  thought  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  actors  or  the  desires  of  the  public  ; 
of  their  fitness  for  new  plays  if  they  had  them,  or  for 
old  plays  if  they  resurrected  them — which  they  gene- 
rally did? 

Give  us  a  company  at  least  as  good  as  Daly's,  and 
we  will  not  repine.  It  is  not  made  up  of  as  extraor- 
dinary or  as  expensive  material  as  some  of  the  other 
companies  of  the  metropolis.  Analyze  it,  and  no  one 
in  it  has  a  very  great  name  ;  but  it  is  a  most  satisfac- 
tory ensemble.  One  does  not  expect  to  find  great 
actors  in  a  stock  company.  Intelligence  and  refine- 
ment are  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  these  alone 
will  satisfy.  Talent  of  coarser  grain  easily  finds  its 
place  in  the  lesser  theatres,  with  a  corresponding  au- 
dience to  applaud.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Baldwin 
is  inimical  to  such.  It  agreed  admirably  with  "  Es- 
meralda" and  "Young  Mrs.  Wintbrop." 

Uncle  Tom  has  been  set  upon  his  legs  yet  once 
again,  this  time  rather  in  the  way  of  rehearsal  and 
with  England  as  an  objective  point,  than  because  any 
great  success  is  hoped  for  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House. 

As  a  picture  of  the  plantation  life  which  has  now 
become  historical,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
Callender  negroes  are  thoroughly  well  trained,  and 
give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  idle,  happy  darkies 
of  the  South  before  the  war. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  presented  this  time  as  a 
spectacular  performance,  rather  than  a  drama.  As 
such  it  should  be  quite  successful.  The  silent  dance 
by  moonlight  down  among  the  negro  cabins,  the 
wild,  rocky  glen,  in  which  George  Harris  and  his 
pursuers  come  face  to  face,  the  tropical  luxuriance 
surrounding  the  St.  Clair  villa,  and  the  apotheosis 
of  Eva,  are  all  good  stage  pictures,  although  the  lat- 
ter is  too  cold  and  severe  in  its  outline,  and  needs 
some  softening.  As  for  the  dramatic  part,  it  has 
been  cut,  and  hewed,  and  turned,  until  it  is  now  a 
succession  of  dramas.  The  two  first  acts  deal  alto- 
gether with  the  escape  of  George  Harris  and  Eliza. 
The  rocky  glen  having  been  successfully  introduced, 
that  ends  them.    There  is  no  more  about  them. 

The  St.  Clairs  are  next  brought  upon  the  scene,  j 
and, finish  up.in  one  act    That  ends  them. 


The  fourth  act  neither  begins  nor  ends  any  one  ;  it 
is  simply  a  Callender  Minstrel  festival. 

In  the  fifth  act  Mr.  Simon  LegTee  is" taken  with  a 
spasm  of  filial  affection,  which  goes  very  hard  with 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  mother's  ghost  appear- 
ing upon  the  scene.  He  recovers  in  time  to  beat 
Uncle  Tom  to  death  before  the  apotheosis,  and  that 
finishes  every  one.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dramatic 
interest  is  not  absorbing.  But  there  are  enough  real 
negToes  and  scenery  to  carry  it  along  very  smoothly. 
Betsy  B. 

Obscure  Intimations. 

"  One  Woman's  Lot." — Declined. 

"Susie's  Schemes." — Accepted.  Will  shortly  ap- 
pear. 

"  L.  A.  R." — There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
wearers  of  mustache  and  "goatee"  eventually  meet 
with  retribution.     Witness  Napoleon  III. 

"  YsbeL" — It  is  too  late.  The  changes,  however, 
will  be  made. 

"  Souvenirs  of  Lent" — A  belter  translation  of  the 
same  sketch,  done  by  another  hand,  appeared  in  the 
Argonaut  some  three  years  ago.  The  other  two 
sketches  of  which  you  speak  have  also  appeared  in 
this  journal.     MS.  awaits  your  disposal. 

"  W.  J.  McM.—  Correspondence  from  your  locality 
is  not  desirable. 

"  Asmodeus." — Package  received  in  safety. 

"  C.  S.  R." — No,  we  do  not  pay  for  verse  ;  that  is, 
not  for  good  verse,  like  yours.  We  sometimes  have 
paid  for  very  bad  verse. 

"Here  and  There. " —Declined.  We  do  not  care 
for  matter  of  this  description  ;  we  have  enough/eui/le- 
ton  writers  now. 

"Duly." — Declined.  Essays,  and  didactic  matter 
generally,  not  desirable. 

"  Out  of  the  Darkness." — Declined. 

"  Sallie's  Two  Lovers." — Declined. 

"  F.  L.,"  Berkeley. — Your  poem  is  declined. 

"  A  Railwaj  Jaunt" — Declined. 

"  Henry  James  Reviewed." — Declined. 

"Cloud  Pictures." — Declined. 

"The  Web  of  Fate." — Declined. 

"  Leila,"  City. — "  What  kind  of  literary  matter  is 
most  probable  of  acceptation,"  eh?  Don't  say  "lit- 
erary matter,"  Leila — call  it  "stuff."  Well,  stories 
are— good  stories — local  stories— love  stories — ghost 
stories— above  all,  Leila,  short  stories.  There  is  not 
much  chance  for  other  stuff  than  story  matter  ;  the 
other  departments  are  all  supplied  by  regular  con- 
tributors. 

"  Katherine  H." — The  duel  between  the  Comte 
de  Montmorency  and  Achille  de  St.  Eustache  is 
very  striking.  But  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  of 
Clarimonde  suspended  within  the  high  chimney  of 
the  Hotel  Faublas,  in  the  Rue  Mazarin,  where  she 
had  fled  to  escape  her  avenging  lover,  is  too  blood- 
curdling to  be  available.  It  would  make  my  climax 
and  climax.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 

Nemo. 

The  Mechanics"  Fair  is  as  popular  as  in  previous 
years.  Everything  is  now  in  running  order,  and  the 
exhibits  are  all  in.  The  Art  Gallery  presents  some 
good  representative  work  of  California  artists.  The 
receipts  for  the  first  week  amounted  to  nearly  the 
same  figure  as  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year, 
and  each  evening  the  attendance  is  increasing. 


The  success  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  at  the 
Gr-nd  Opera  House,  has  thus  far  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  Mr.  Frohman  is  endeavoring  to  cancel  out- 
of-town  dates,  in  order  to  continue  the  run  indefi- 
nitely. His  future  arrangements  with  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  therefore,  rests  on  these  endeavors. 


This  evening  is  the  last  of  the  Union  Square  Com- 
pany's season.  This  week  "  French  Flats  "  has  been 
performed.  Next  Monday  night  a  short  season  of 
opera  will  commence,  in  which  Signora  Cagli  will  ap- 
pear, supported  by  local  artists.  Dion  Boucicaiilt 
opens  October  8th. 


The  Baldwin  Theatre  is  closed.  The  Masterson- 
Maccabee  management  has  lost  money,  but  has  paid 
all  salaries,  and  ended  honorably. 


Frederic  Maccabe  is  enjoying  continued  success  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  will  give  his  laughable 
performance  during  next  week. 


Charley  Reed's  testimonial  benefit  drew  an  im- 
mense audience  to  the  Standard  Theatre  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  evening. 


The  Callender  Minstrels  have  been  appearing  dur- 
ing the  past  week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  in 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


Messrs.  Sherman  &  Hinman  have  moved  their 
grand  European  Circus  Company  from  the  Grand 
Opera  House  back  to  their  old  quarters,  at  816  Mar- 
ket Street,  where  they  are  now  performing  nightly  to 
large  audiences.  They  have  added  a  large  number 
of  entirely  new  acts  to  their  repertoire,  and  their 
troupe  is  prepared  in  every  requisite  for  a  first-class 
circus  performance 


—  We  notice  that  the  Central  Gaslight 
Company  has  reduced  the  price  of  gas  to  $1.50  per 
thousand  feet  The  old  company  has  also  reduced 
to  this  price  where  the  new  company  s  lines  run ,  but 
nowhere  else.  This  is  significant  The  new  com- 
pany should  be  supported  by  all  who  are  far-sighted, 
and  by  all  who  have  good  memories  touching  the 
past  exactions  of  the  old  company. 


—  Ayer'5  Ague  Cure  stimulates  the  action 
of  the  liver,  cleanses  the  blood  of  malaial  poison, 
and  rouses  the  system  to  renewed  vigor.  Warranted 
to  cure  Fever  and  Ague. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Farewell  Concert  of  Master  Abe  SicheL 
The  farewell  benefit  taken  by  the  young  pianist, 
Master  Abe  Sichel,  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  last  Tuesday 
night,  was  largely  attended.  From  that  member  of 
the  audience  who  sat  with  his  hat  on  during  the  en- 
tire evening,  to  those  who  wandered  sociably  about 
the  hall  between  numbers,  to  the  second  \iolin  who 
stepped  out  for  some  missing  pages  in  the  midst  of 
the  concluding  concerto,  and  to  the  obliging  accom- 
panist who  deftly  raised  the  lid  of  the  grand  piano 
while  Master  Sichel's  first  solo  selection  was  in  prog- 
ress, the  entertainment  was  informally  enjoyed  byall ; 
and.  as  far  a;  appearances  go,  by  no  one  more  than 
by  the  beneficiary  himself,  for  Master  Abe  Sichel  is 
a  frank  and  open-faced  lad.  who  has  not  learned  to 
dissemble,  and  who  is  not  afflicted  with  self-conscious 
nervousness.  He  rattles,  and  tinkles,  and  runs  over 
the  piano  keys  with  infinite  relish.  He  takes  an  un- 
disguised and  artless  pleasure  in  making  use  of  his 
technical  agility  ;  and  although  there  is  little  besides 
this  to  admire  in  his  playing  as  yet,  these  feats  of 
nimbleness  could  not  but  awaken  a  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  ingenuous  performer  of  them.  For  a  boy  of 
his  years,  Master  Sichel  has  made  way  with  an  un- 
usual number  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  path  of 
a  pianist,  and  overcome  a  vast  amount  of  drudgery. 
His  mechanical  accomplishments  are  many  and 
valuable  ;  but  his  playing  at  present  is  nothing  more 
than  a  healthy,  quick-fingered,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
accurate  reproduction  of  certain  printed  notes.  Soul, 
color,  shading,  and  all  fine  distinctions  are  entirely 
lacking.  Their  presence  is  not  even  counterfeited. 
They  do  not  so  much  as  masquerade  through  his 
rendjtions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  loud  and  soft 
pedals.  He  is  simply  an  honest,  strictly- trained 
pupil ;  there  is  every  reason  for  his  friends  to  expect 
greater  things  of  him  and  his  talent  in  future  years. 

Master  Sichel's  solo  numbers  were  :  The  first  move- 
ment from  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  in  C  major,  op.  53  ; 
the  Scherzo,  in  B  flat  minor,  by  Chopin ;  the  Ker- 
messe  de  Faust,  by  Saint-Saens  ;  and.  as  an  encore, 
Mendelssohn's  "Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,"  ar- 
ranged. He  also  took  able  part  in  the  Beethoven 
trio  in  E  flat,  for  violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  of  which 
the  first  movement  was  given.  Master  Sichel  was 
equally  efficient  in  the  Concerto  in  G  minor,  by  Men- 
delssohn, with  quintet  accompaniment  This  beau- 
tiful composition  was  somewhat  unevenly  given,  but 
was  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  programme.  The  fol- 
lowing instrumentalists  took  part :  Mr.  Charles  Gof- 
frie,  violin  ;  Mr.  John  Knell  Sr.,  viola;  Mr.  Ernile 
Knell,  "cello ;  Mr.  August  Walther,  contra-bass. 
Five  vocal  selections  were  given  during  the  evening 
by  Madame  Emelia  Tojetti,  who  was  originally  down 
for  but  one—"  O  Don  Fatale,"  by  Verdi.  Miss  Eno 
Wadsworth,  who  had  been  announced  in  two  num- 
bers, did  not  appear,  and  her  place  was  filled  by  the 
above  mentioned  lady.  Madame  Tojetti,  like  many 
another  unsuccessful  vocalist,  is  apparently  endowed 
with  good  natural  gifts,  which  have  been  grievously 
perverted.  She  sings  with  a  muffled,  smothered  tone, 
distressing  to  the  ear,  and  with  intonations  which  are 
marvels  of  misdirected  effort  Her  enunciation  is 
thick,  her  formation  of  high  notes  abnormally  hard 
and  unmusical,  and  her  whole  style  so  unfortunately 
artificial  that  nothing  can  reconcile  one  to  its  peculi- 
arities. 

The  one  real  triumph  of  th?  evening  was  achieved 
by  Mr.  Charles  Goffrie,  in  his  violin  solo — the  Bee- 
thoven-De  Beriot  "  II  Tremolo."  Given  with  spirit, 
finish,  and  true  musical  perception,  it  was  one  of  the 
best  violin  solos  that  has  been  given  in  San  Francisco 
for  many  a  day, -and  justly  received  an  enthusiastic 
encore.  Mr.  Goffrie  responded  with  a  less  interest- 
ing operatic  arrangement,  but  played  throughout  with 
unusual  warmth  and  brilliancy,  Mr.  Goffrie  was  ac- 
companied by  Sefior  Arillaga.  Master  Sichel  soon 
goes  to  Europe,  where  he  intends  to  complete  his 
musical  studies. 

On  Friday  evening,  September  28th,  Mrs.  Henry 
Norton,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  will  give 
one  of  her  delightful  Song  Recitals,  at  Masonic  Hall, 
Oakland.  The  programme  contains  several  novel- 
ties— notably  three  songs  by  Halldan  Kjerulf,  "I 
hardly  know  my  darling,"  and  settings  of  "  Go  where 
glory  waiu  thee,"  and  "  My  heart  and  lute."  Also, 
selections  from  Jensen,  Gounod,  Marzials,  and  Go- 
mez, beside  three  old  English  ballads — "Mistress 
Mine,"  "  Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded?  "  and 
"  The  Thorn."  Mrs.  Carr  will  play  a  "  Gavotte,"  by 
Sgambati,  and  selections  from  Chopin,  Heller,  and 
Jensen.  The  programme,  as  a  whole,  is  exceedingly 
choice,  and  will  afford  a  long-wished-for  opportunity 
to  the  people  of  Oakland.  F.  A. 

Arabian  Coffee  Hills. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.  Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St,  and  Stalls  -24  and  25  Bay  City  Market 


-  The  warm  sunny  afternoons  of  autumn 
are  attracting  large  numbers  of  bathers  to  the  Ala- 
meda Terrace  Baths.  Messrs.  »Edson  &  Haley,  the 
enterprising  proprietors,  are  continually  making  im- 
provements in  the  arrangements  of  their  extensive  es- 
tablishment, and  it  is  now  ahead  of  any  other  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country.  A  large  stock  of  new 
bathing-suits  lately  arrived  from  the  East,  made  after 
the  latest  patterns.  The  water  of  San  Francisco  Bay 
preserves  an  even  temperature  during  the  entire  year, 
and  the  climate  on  the  Alameda  shore  is  unexampled 
for  its  mildness  and  salubrity.  For  this  reason  bath- 
ing is  delightful  at  all  seasons  in  the  Terrace  Baths. 
Large  numbers  of  San  Franciscans  leave  their  busi- 
ness about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and,  paying 
Alameda  a  visit,  enjoy  half  an  hour  in  the  warm,  de- 
lightful water,  and,  returning,  arrive  in  time  for  a  six 
o'clock  dinner.  The  Terrace  is  also  the  resort  for 
gTeat  numbers  of  ladies  and  children,  who  visit  it  to 
be  under  the  able  tuition  of  Mr.  Fie  naming,  the  ac- 
complished swimming  teacher. 

—  Musical  Boxes.  _Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


Shopping 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Household  articles  bought  with  discre- 
tion, taste,  and  judgment  For  particulars  and  refer- 
ences address  Lock  Box  78,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 

—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter.      

-  All  iron  preparations  blacken  the 
teeth,  constipate  the  bowels,  and  give  headacht,  with 
one  exception — that  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
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AT  THE    FAIR. 

A  Flue  Exhibit    from   E.  J.  Baldwin's   Santa 
Anita  Kancli. 

For  rich  and  varied  productions  of  our  far-famed 
State,  no  better  knowledge  can  be  obtained  than  by 
paying  a  visit  to  the  fine  exhibit  which  is  now  being 
made  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  by  Mr.  E.  }.  Baldwin, 
who  may  be  justly  proud  of  his  renowned  ranch, 
known  as  the  Santa  Anita  Ranch,  situated  in  San 
Gabriel  Valley,  Los  Angeles  County,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  a  place  but  fifteen  years  of  age 
can  send  forth  such  productions.  This,  however,  is 
partly  due  to  the  enterprising  nature  of  Mr.  Baldwio, 
and  furthermore  to  the  climate  and  the  rich,  prolific 
soil  which  he  has  had  under  his  control  This  land, 
which  is  especially  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
gTape  from  which  the  celebrated  E.  J.  Baldwin  grape 
brandy  is  made,  is  a  strip  of  ground  formed  of  gran- 
ite and  quartz  decomposed  on  the  neighboring  hill- 
sides by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  water.  It 
comprises  a  belt  five  miles  wide  by  twenty  long,  and 
has  been  acknowledged  by  all  European  grape-grow- 
ers who  have  visited  California  to  be  the  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  grape  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  just  the  soil  which  was  selected  by 
the  Franciscan  friars  in  years  gone  by  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Baldwin 
brandy,  as  well  as  the  port,  angelica,  Zinfandel,  and 
several  other  brands  of  wine,  proves  Mr.  Baldwin's 
superior  judgment  in  his  selection  of  this  tract  of 
laud,  which  has  yielded  for  this  year's  exhibition  such 
a  fine  display  as  may  be  found  on  the  main  floor  ol 
the  left-hand  side  on  entering  the  Pavilion.  Conspic- 
uous in  this  booth  are  the  grand  pyramids  of  botdes 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  quart  botde  to  the  miniature  one 
holding  the  half  of  a  gill  of  this  pure  grape  brandy. 
A  beautiful  bric-a-brac  efiect  is  produced  in  the  artis- 
tic arrangements  of  the  other  products  here  to  be 
seen,  among  which  are  oranges  of  many  varieties, 
limes,  lemons,  pomegranates,  Japanese  persimmons, 
black  and  white  figs,  Hungarian  prunes,  green  gages. 
several  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  nectarines,  and 
peaches  ;  also  different  varieties  of  corn,  tobacco, 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  flaxseed,  sugar-cane,  and  the 
castor  bean,  English  and  black  walnuts,  Italian  wal- 
nuts, paper  and  hard-shell  almonds,  passion-vine 
fruit,  the  guava,  and  hop,  and  all  from  the  Santa 
Anita  tract.  A  part  of  this  tract  is  now  being  offered 
for  sale,  and  is  one  of  the  most  salable  pieces  of  land 
in  Southern  California.  It  is  situated  but  twelve 
miles  from  Los  Angeles,  and  three  miles  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  It  is  laid  out  with  ave- 
nues running  from  the  valley  north  to  the  mountains, 
and  across  east  and  west.  Water  is  brought  from  the 
Santa  Anita  and  Sawpit  canons,  and  each  purchaser 
will  own  a  share  of  the  stream.  A  large  portion  of 
this  tract  is  covered  with  large  white  oak  and  live 
oak  trees,  many  of  which  will  be  retained  along  the 
avenues  for  shade  and  ornament. 

On  the  southeast  side  of  the  gallery  maybe  noticed 
the  finest  collection  of  artistic  lithographed  cards  ever 
shown.  The  display  is  both  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive— attractive  owing  to  the  conception  shown  in  the 
management  of  the  exhibit,  and  instructive  because 
it  illustrates  the  wonderful  taste,  exquisite  designs, 
and  art  progress  in  the  production  of  these  cards. 
J.  W.  Roberts  &  Co.,  who  are  the  exhibitors,  are  the 
largest  dealers  in  this  particular  line  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

XOT    IX    THE    FATS. 

SI.  Frond   «fc  Sons  do  not    Exhibit. 

It  was  ascertained  at  the  large  establishment  of 
"Freud's  Corset  House,"  which  is  situated  at  Nos. 
742  and  744  Market  Street,  and  at  10  and  12  Dupont 
Street,  that  the  reason  they  did  not  exhibit  in  the 
Mechanics'  Fair  this  season  was  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  busines  they  are  carrying  on.  The  con- 
stant arrival  of  fresh  goods,  from  so  many  parts  of 
Europe  as  well  as  from  New  York,  the  great  amount 
of  country  orders,  and  the  constant  throng  of  cus- 
tomers for  their  excellently  supplied  line  of  goods,  so 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  that  time 
could  not  be  spared  to  devote  to  the  exhibition  ;  so 
for  this  year  they  concluded  to  depend  on  their  lau- 
rels already  won  at  all  former  exhibitions,  where  they 
have  always  been  awarded  the  first  premiums  for  the 
best  corsets.  M.  Freud  &  Sons  have  recently  issued 
a  new  retail  catalogue,  which  is,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
learned,  the  first  complete  retail  corset  catalogue  ever 
issued  by  any  house.  One  great  specialty  of  this 
bouse  is  making  to  order  corsets  at  the  shortest  no- 
tice. Shoulder-braces,  hose  and  garment-supporters 
are  found  here  in  great  variety. 


MASONIC  HALL. 


N.  IV,  cor.  Washington  and  12th  Sts. 

OAKLAND. 

MRS.    HENRY    NORTON, 

Assisted  by 
MKS.  t  AUMICUAfcJL-t HIE, 

Will  give  a 

"SONG    RECITAL" 

Friday  Evening,  September  28,  1S83 

ADMISSION,  ONE  DOLLAR,  including  reserved  seat, 
which  may  be  secured  Wednesday,  Thursday.and  Friday, 
September  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  Music 
Store,  northwest  corner  Niuth  and  Washington  Streets. 


OUTHWEST   CORNER    Oh    BUSH. 

'  PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 
instruction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Clashes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  f.  M. 


STRAND  OPENING 

^  of  the  A  MPHITHE  A  TRE, 

816  Market  Street,  opposite   Stockton  Street. 

SATTRDIY,  SEPTEMBER  Till, 

And   every  afternoon  and  evening,  except  Sunday  after- 
noon, until  further  notice,  I  y 

SIEBHil     .1      II  I  XM  AVS 

GREAT    &EROPEAIV    CIRCTS, 

Which  has  just  completed  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  of  this  city. 

The  most  Daring  Riders, 

The  most  Graceful  Gymnasts, 

The  most  Accomplished  Acrobats, 
The  world  has  ever  seen, 
And  all  at   popular  prices,   50  and  35  cents. 

Remember  the  place,  S16  Market  Street,  opposite  Stock- 
ton Street. 

No  extra  charge  for  reserves  after  entering  the  teot- 
No  catchpenny  arrangements  with  this  show. 


NELLIE  HOPPS 


ART  SALE. 


On  THURSDAY  next,  September 
2Tth,  at  7:30  P.  SI.,  we  will  sell,  by 
auction,  at  the  galleries  of  the  Art 
Association.  430  Pine  Street,  a  col- 
lection of  Paintings,  Sketches  from 
Nature,  Decorated  Screens  and  Mir- 
rors, by  MISS  NELLIE  HOPPS. 
Sow  on  exhibition,  day  and  evening, 
at  the  gallery,  430  Pine  St.,  where 
catalogues  may  be  had. 

EASTOX  &  ELDRIDGE, 

-ll'UIOXLEKS. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE   HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS..S.F. 

Send  for  Ulastruted  Catalogue* 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


THE    FRANKLIN 

Reference  Book   Rack 

DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 

1— This  cut  shows  the 
Rack  with  a  Reference 
Book  ready  for  use. 

2 — Shows  the  Hack  with 
Atlas  or  Folio  of  Engrav- 
ings ready  for  nse,  other 
large  folios  between  the 
uprights,  and  heavy  vol- 
umes, like  Dictionaries  or 
Gazetteers,  resting  on  the 
crosspiects  in  front. 

3— illustrates  the  use  of 
the  slits  on  the  sides,  hold- 
ing a  large  Portfolio, 
(which  may  be  24x24) 
ready  to  be  lifted  up  and 
opened  on  the  double  rack 
as  seen  in  cat  2. 


NOW  READY,  THE  FINEST  CIGARETTE, 


Twelve  First  Prize  Medals, 
Sweet,  Delicate,  and  31  Lid. 


"CLOTH    OF  GOLD,' 


<  STRAIGHT 
311.SU  > 


This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly  leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  parti  en  lady  adapted 
for  growing  Tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco  enables  us  to  secure  the 
most  suitable  kinds,  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the  full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS 
NEVER  BEFORE  BEEN  OFFERED.     A  highergrade  Cigarette  can  not  be  produced. 

PEERLESS   TOBACCO    WORKS.  WM.  S.   KIMBALL   &   CO. 

Ji.  A  E.  WEETHEIlfER,  Sole  Agentsfor  the  Pacific  Coast,  300  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FINE   CARPETS 

AND 

RICH  FURNITURE 

AT 

BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

618  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Post  Street. 


Special  Bates  for  tlie  next  SLsly  Days. 


2  3 

Black  Walnut .$3.00 

Mahogany  and  Spanish  Cedar .'.10.00 

SAMUEL    CARSON, 

Publisher  I  Wholesale  Bookseller 

IPO  SUTTER  STREET,  S.  F. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

rpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

■*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  L1>A1V  SO€!ETY 

.Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


VAN  KBS8  AVE\TE  SCHOOL. 

The  Van  Xess  Avenue  School,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  that  of  Madame  Colgate  Baker,  and  now 
under  the  charge  of  Mesdames  Gamble  and  Wood, 
having  outgrown  the  accommodations  of  its  present 
establishment,  and  demanding  more  extensive  and 
commodious  accommodations,  these  ladies  desire  to 
suggest  to  some  capitalist  that  he  construct  for  their 
use  such  buildings  as  they  require.  Any  person 
having  a  property  of  sufficient  size,  located  upon 
Van  Ness  Avenue  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  who 
would,  under  agreement  of  a  long  lease,  erect  such 
buildings  as  would  be  suitable  for  a  large  and  fash- 
ionable school,  would  find  an  opportunity  for  a  safe 
and  profitable  investment  Any  one  desirous  of  an 
interview,  or  wishing  to  communicate  in  reference  to 
this  business,  may  address  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  No. 
913  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns- Fall  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP   EOR   CATALOGUE. 
*-*     AGENCY,  1'24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


_    ANDNOT 
"WEAK  O.UT 


SOLD 


by  *»..tciim:±*ere.    117  mad  ^c.  ^-jrcJ.  . 
free.  J.S.BlBCHAC0..33DerSt..*.. - 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

I  If  o.  24  Post  Street. 

SAS  ntASCTBCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Meohanics'  Institute. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  lii;  11  ARRET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


JOHIV  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  izo  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS*    MATERIALS,     MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


The  Bujt  Parlor  Folding  B«*d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding. 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
.*  being  made  up .     Fold- 
*"  ing  does  not  disarrange    11 
the  bedding.     With  it  3 
&  the  parlor  and  sleeping  ^ 
room  may  be 
combined.     It 


room.    :.)  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadbourne  &  Co., 
74*p  743.  74S  Market  St. 


H.  H.  GROSS,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


F 


.     „  »      „«rnia  "inns  friend 
ri«..   .-  •»  «  i   Sj*  ti'-Vti  " ',"  ~"J  "^l*. 

WMiUM  MS  mawaUiti!),?'!" 

M^.^M^.HMMMMMMKMMC-y  mail  OU 

MOHTBITStbatwIllhejpyou  to moroS.. 

AT  UNCt..  uian  any  other  metiod  u)  the  i  

Ls.  WorldM'fxCo.iSN'usauot.NewYorlc. 


toe  world.    IE 


DANfCHEFF  KID  GLOVES 


119  DUPONT  ST.,  between  Geary  am> 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

The  Oyster's  Recollections. 

My  thoughts  to-day 

Are  far  away. 
Dreaming  of  that  blue-waved  bay. 

\\  here,  out  of  sight, 

Each  balmy  night, 
I  used  to  watch  the  moon's  soft  light. 

My  mates  and  I 

Would  calmly  lie, 
And  laugh  at  lobsters  lingering  nigh  ; 

We  thought  that  they 

Would  pass  away 
Long  ere  we  saw  the  light  of  day. 

While  in  our  bed 

We  did  not  dread 
The  shadow  of  the  ships  o'erhead  ; 

But  olt  we'd  smile 

And  care  beguile 
By  chasing  crabs  mile  after  mile. 

Then  we'd  play  tag 

Behind  some  snag, 
And  ride  on  anchors  when  they'd  drag  ; 

With  wicked  wink 

We'd  swiftly  sink, 
And  seek  some  quiet  spot  to  drink. 

But  yesterday. 

O'er  that  calm  bay. 
There  passed  a  shadow  where  we  lay  ; 

Ere  we  could  make 

A  plunge,  a  rake 
Came  sweeping  down,  and  us  did  take. 

Now,  on  a  bar. 

We  gaze  afar. 
As  fixed  as  that  great  northern  star. 

Now,  friends,  good-bye. 

For  we  must  die, 
And  be  served  up  in  stew  and  fry. 

—Ntm    York  Miming   "journal. 


Ballade. 
She  wears  the  daintiest  of  clothes, 

The  most  bewitching  style  of  hat, 
She  always  has  a  troop  of  beaux 

Who  ne'er  can  find  out  what  she's  at ; 
She's  always  bright  and  fond  of  fun, 

And  )ou  should  hear  her  play  ihe  flute ; 
But,  O  ye  gods  !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
.  I've  seen  hei  in  her  bathing-suit ! 

I  scarce  had  met  this  charmer  fair, 

When  I,  a  captive  at  her  feet, 
Determined  to  do  all  and  dare 

To  win  this  maid  ot  all  most  sweet. 
I  wailed  on  her  morn  and  neon, 

I  brought  her  offerings,  flowers,  fruit ; 
But,  0  ye  gods  I  what  have  I  done  ? — 

I've  seen  her  in  her  bathing-suit! 

I  thought  her  sometimes  half  divine. 

Too  fair,  too  sweet  for  this  cold  sphere  ; 
In  dreams  I  dared  to  call  her  mine. 

Then  waked  to  shed  a  hopeless  tear. 
Now  paled  my  star,  eclipsed  my  sun, 

Faded  my  love,  romance  to  boot. 
For.  O  ye  gods  !  what  have  I  done? — 

I've  seen  her  in  her  bathing-suit ! 

[/ENVOI. 

My  earnest  suit  was  scarce  begun, 

Cupid  had  hardly  aimed  to  shoot, 
When,  O  ye  gods  !  what  could  be  done  ?— 

I  saw  her  in  her  bathing-suit ! 
Oh,  read  this  lesson  as  ye  run, 

Ye  youths  whom  Cupid  e'er  does  shoot: 
If  e'er  a  maiden  would  be  won, 

Don't  view  her  in  her  bathing-suit. 

—Life. 


Hie  Jacet  BilL 
Billy  Jones,  of  Thompson's  corps. 
Entered  through  the  bar-room  dorps. 
Drank  till  he  could  drink  no  morps. 
Fell  down  on  the  bar-room  florps, 
Fell,  and  made  his  head  quite  sorps. 
Fell  till  he  could  fall  no  lorps, 
Says  he  will  do  so  no  morps. 
But  will  join  the  temperance  corps. 

—Oil  City  Derrick. 


Obituary    Verse 

Mary  Maloney 

Bought  some  bologna. 
And  it  was  lull  of  trichina  ; 

When  the  small  germs 

Grew  into  worms 
She  wriggled  ofl  to  fields  greener. 

Darken  up  the  parlor  shutters. 

Hang  the  crape  out  on  the  door, 
Throw  the  fruit  into  the  gutter, 

We  shall  never  use  it  more  ! 
Sarah  slipped  on  a  banana — 

And  her  loss  we  deeply  feel — 
Gjne  to  meet  her  sister  Anna, 

Who  died  on  an  orange  peeL 

We  loved  our  little  "peach," 
But  he  glided-from  our  reach. 

And  drew  himself  across  the  Shining  River. 
Perhaps  he's  better  off. 
For  he  bad  an  awful  cough 

And  a  species  of  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Ring  the  bell  gently,  there's  crape  on  the  door, 

Little  Patsy  has  gone  from  our  side  ; 
He  sucked  the  paint  off  of  the  doll's  baby  head 

And  then,  the  poor  darling,  he  died. 
On  last  Friday  evening  he  turned  up  his  toes 

And  left  all  the  family  in  sorrow  ; 
If  we  can  conclude  the  arrangements  to-night, 

We'll  bury  our  darling  to-morrow. 

The  daffodils  bloom  en  Bartholomew's  grave. 

The  daisies  and  buttercups  too  ; 
Our  darling  now  trips  o'er  the  Heav'nly  pave. 

With  life's  toils  and  sorrows  he's  through  ; 
He  climbed  up  the  well- curb  to  look  down  below, 

Lost  bis  grip  and  fell  into  the  wet. 
He  mussed  up  the  water  and  we're  filled  with  woe — 

H  -  died  with  the  drop-see  ?    You  bet ! 

. .  jid  Mike  were  two  little  boys  born  side  by  side, 
_- d  *hen  one  stopped  breathing  the  other  one  died  ; 

>  .^uess  if  it's  pleasant  that  maybe  we'll  plant  'em 
.  z  Sunday.    They  died  of  the  chol'ra  infantum  1 
— L,  Pickering,  P.  P. 


PLAIN 

TRUTHS 


The  blood  is  t..t  wundation  of 
life,  it  circulates  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  unless  it  is  pure 
and  rich,  good  health  is  impossible. 
If  disease  has  entered  the  system 
the  only  sure  and  quick  way  to  drive 
it  out  is  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood. 

These  simple  facts  are  well 
known,  and  the  highest  medical 
authorities  agree  that  nothiitg  but 
iron  will  restore  the  blood  to  its 
natural  condition ;  and  also  that 
all  the  iron  preparations  hitherto 
made  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache, and  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters  will  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  assimilate  with 
the  blood,  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing it,  and  thus  drive  disease  from 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
not  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head- 
ache or  constipation,  and  is  posi- 
tively not  injurious. 

Saved  his  Child. 

17  N.  Eutaw  Sl,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Feb.  12,  1880. 

Gents: — Upon  tlie  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  1  tried  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  as  a  tonic  and  re- 
storative for  my  daughter,  whom 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
wasting  away  with  Consumption. 
Having  lost  three  daughters  by  the 
terrible  disease,  under  the  care  of 
eminent  physicians,  I  was  loth  to 
believe  that  anything  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  tc 
my  great  surprise,  before  my  daugh- 
ter had  taken  one  bottle  of  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  she  began  to  mend 
and  now  is  quite  restored  to  former 
health.  A  fifth  daughter  began  to 
show  signs  of  Consumption,  and 
when  the  physician  was  consulted 
he  quickly  said  "Tonics  were  re- 

Suired;"  and  when  informed  that 
le  elder  sister  was  taking  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  responded  "that  is 
a  good  tonic,  take  it." 

.'.-.:.--.::  Phelfs. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  effectual- 
ly cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and 
Weakness,  and  renders  the  greatest 
relief  and  benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  such  wasting  diseases  as  Con- 
sumption, Kidney  Complaints,  etc. 


C.   Al>OLPH£   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 
M3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


AYEK'S 
Sarsaparilla 

Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of 
SarsaparUla  and  other  blood-purifying; 
roots,  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium and  Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reli- 
able, and  most  economical  blood-purifier  that 
can  be  used.  It  invariably  expels  all  blood 
poisons  from  the  system,  enriches  and  renews 
the  blood,  and  restores  its  vitalizing  power. 
It  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  all  Scrofulous  Complaints,  Erysip- 
elas, Eczema,  Ringworm,  Blotches, 
Sores,  Boils,  Tumors,  and  Ernprions 
of  the  Skin,  as  also  for  ail  disorders  caused 
by  a  thin  and  impoverished,  or  corrupted, 
condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  General 
Debility,  and   Scrofulous   Catarrh. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"Ateb's  Sarsapabilla  has  cared  me  of 
the  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with 
which  I  have  suffered  for  many  years. 

W.  H.  ilOOEE." 

Durham,  la,,  March  2, 1SS2. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.  J.  C.Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Msss. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists ;  51,  six  bottles  for  £5. 


o.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissiopMerchasts 

•.'04  and  '206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Hoonololu  H  ..I ' 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GAKDE.1'8,    MILLS,    MIKES,    UU    11KL 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AMI  KUBBER 

niMIKTIIIIMi    COMPANY. 

Carboltzed  Bnbber  llioe,  Standard,  (Multene 
Cross.)  Bobber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Rubber  Uose. 
Rubber  Hose.  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers'  llose,  Steam  Flre.EncLne 
Hose,  Carbollzed  **  Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVLS,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  OBDEB. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  S-x, 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tie 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nicb,  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1S54,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


I0HN   GASH. 


IOHif  J.  KBWSOM 


IVEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


Huttpafci 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

3fano0 

"  THE    RICHEST    OF    NATURAL 
APERIENT   WA  TERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 

Dr.  Roberts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 

London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  IVineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOIi  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  <fc  CO. 

52*  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAJi   FRA.VCI8CO, 

Sole  Agenu  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


TAKER,  BARKER  &   Co., 

JMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
•    GROCERS,  10S  and  zzo  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  following  letter  from  Ihe  General  Man- 
ager of  Ihe  Erie  ami  New  EnglnnU  Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  flre-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  lire  at  Sew  Haven: 

Erie  and   New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  S,  1883 
Macneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  slate  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager' 


Jgf.QNE.-STEIflj 


4-1 1    4-13   &    415     SANSOME    ST.  S.K 

Y  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper.?, 


OThe  Buyers'  Grn>E  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  Six  11? 
Inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
Bale  prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  hooks  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar> 
kets  of  the  world.  "We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespect  fully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

2i;i-  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  ILL 


J.    R.    COWBN.  J.   W.    PORTER. 

COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FIXER  AL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STABC-KINt:    t  III  BOH. 


B 


EST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  of  September,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  27)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  Stales  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  thi s  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1 8S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
16th  day  of  November,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


ivr 


EXICAN    GOLD    AND    SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  works, 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  24)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary-,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  i  rancisco.  CaL 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Tuesday,  toe  twenty-third  [226)  day  of  October, 
1883  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  November,  1883,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  01  Directors, 
-    C-   L.   McCOY,  Secretary, 

Office— Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomer 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


OILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY, 

*^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California:  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  September,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  10)  of  Five  (5c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capitaf  slock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79.  Nevada  Elock,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent'  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 

Ca     X»     Ki     -Ki 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  An^ast  6,  18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3. 30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 
VOO  p.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

7. 30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9,30  A*  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.  OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

"5.00  P.  u. 

3.30  P.  M. 

S.  30  P.  U. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

8.OOA.M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4.CO  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
JlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

S  CO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  Antioch  and  Martinez. ....... . 

.Benicia 


■  Calistoga  and  Napa. , 
!  Colfax '.'. 


Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 

and  East /  Emigrant. . 

Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

.lone  

.  Knight's  Landing --- 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.Livermore  and  Fleasanton 

.  Madera  and  Fresno  ........*• 


.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.  Niles  and  Haywards ....... 


Ogden  and  > 

East $ 

Red  Blaff 
and  Tehama 
Redding. . . . 
Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
f  via  Woodland . . 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via.  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland""' 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.10  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
8. 40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
7.IO  A.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
1  I2.IO  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
IO.  TO  A.M. 
Z.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
5. 40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
3.4O  P.  M. 
9. 40  A.  M . 
#8.40A.  M. 
8.4O  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
6.40  F.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
•3.40  P.  M. 
J3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
8.40  P.  11. 
6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  M.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,  n.oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,   8.OO,  9.OO,   IO  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    *7.oo,   *7-3°.    "8.00, 

'8.30,  *3-30,  *4.oo,*4.30,  *5-oo,  *S  30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *a,30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

Jll. CO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,(10.30,  n.oo,  tn.30,  12.00,  tiz-3°,  1.00, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.30,  8.00,  »8.3o, 
9.00,  t9-3°,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  »6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  J8.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  n.oo,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4.30, 
5.00,  *5-30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6.S3,  *7-*l-  *7-53»  *8.23, 
*8-53,  *g.23,  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4,53,  *5.23,  *s.S3,  *°.23> 
*6-53.  7-25i  9-5o. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i 5.  5-45,  t°-45» 
J9-I5,  *3-*5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  S-°°i 
5.30,  6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7,57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— *5- 3  7,  *°-07,  6-37,  7-07. 
7-37.  8-°7i  8-37,  9-°7,  9-37.  10.07,  IO-37.  II-°7i  "*37i 
12.07,  12.37,  i-07.  1-37.  2-07.  2-37i  3-07.  3-37.  4-°7.  4-37. 
5.°7i  5-37)  °-°7.  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — '5-22,   '5.52,  *6  22,  6.52,  *7-22.  7.52, 

*8.22,   8.32,   9-22,   9.52,    t  10,22,  IO,52,   J  11.22,    11,52     tl2.22, 

12.52,    J1.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8.52,  9,52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— '5.15.  *5-45,  *6.i5,  6-45.  *7-=5,  7-45, 

•8.15,  8.45,  tg.i5,  g.45,  1 10,15,  io.45,  t«-iS,  "-45. 12.45, 

1-45.   2-45,    3-45.    4.15.   4.45,   5-15,  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7-45, 

8.45,  _9-45.  10.45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *s. 45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *7.i5, 

7.45,  8.45,    tg.is,    9.45,  10.45,    t«-45.    I-4S,   2.45,    3.45, 

4-45,  *5.i5,  5-45,  *6-i5,  6.45,  *7-t5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  g.15,  n.15,  i-*5i  3-15; 

5-I5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  +  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, xoiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1883,   and  until 
fusthes  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran* 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Towusend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


8.30  a.  m 

tg.30  ■*•  M, 

£10.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M 

♦5.15  P.  m 

6.30  P.  M 

JlI-45  P.  M. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.   D.   SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world- 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Erery  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Th«  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
Mature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  lines! 
in  the  city. 


DESTINATION. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
..MenloPark 


6.40  A.  M. 
*8.io  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  M. 
^lO.Oa  A.  M. 
♦3.36  P.  M. 
t4.59   p.  M. 

6.O0  P.  M. 
J7.50  P.M. 
tS.is   P.  m. 


8.30  A.  M, 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.25  P-  M, 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. .  .Principal  Way  Stations. . 


9.03  A.  M. 
'10.02  A.  H. 
'3.36  P.  m. 

6.00   P.    M. 

f8.i5  P.  m. 


10.40  a.  m.  J  Gilroyt   Pajaro,    Castroville,  }    '10.02  a.  m. 
*3-3Q  P-  m.  \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey.  ■■  f       6.oo  p.  m. 


10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3o  P.  m. 


. Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


10.40  A.  i 

*3-3°  p-  : 


rt     (  WatsonvUle,    Camp  Goodall,  )  * 

<  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel,  > 
M-    UCampCapitolaj&SantaCmzJ 


40  a.  M.    J  ..Soledad  and  way  stations--  j      6.00  p.  m. 


i               „     )  ..Monterey and  Santa  Cruz. .  )    xo 
t7-3°A-M.  j- (Sunday  Expansion) j  t8 


fSundays  excepted.     tSundays  only.     (Theatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $3.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.02,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Tickbt  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


(COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^"^     1883,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '7.05, 
f8.i5,  *g.2o,  tio.25  A.  M.,  fi-io,  *i.45,  t3-45,  *4-5oP.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — f8.oo.  *8.50  A.  M.,  *3-35,  *5-3o 
t6-4o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8. 00, 
t8-5o,  *io,35,  tn.45  A.  M.,  *2.i5   f2.25  t4-25,  *5.2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  t7-3o,  *8.45  A.  M.,  |6.2o 
P,  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


For  SAUCELITO  (.Veek  Days)— 8.50,  10.30  A.  M., 
i-3°»  3-35,  S-30  P-  M- 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M-,  2.30,  4.45  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 8.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  ao  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A. 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6.15  P.  M. 


81ft  A.   M.   Daily,   Sundays    excepted  (via  Saucelito 
•UV  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.     Re- 
taining, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


1J  K  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  *tl  Ferry)  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S.  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,    Point  Arena,    Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCUP  SIONS. 

Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor, 

$2 ;  Point  Reyes,  $2  50    lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills, 

$^  00. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry....  )    Excursion  Train 
S.15  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry.  Jevery   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

Returning,    arrives  in    San    Francisco    (via  Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares  for  round  trip — Camp   Taylor, 
$1  75;  Point  Reyes,  $2;  Tomales,  $2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  A^ent. 


BANKING. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San    Jose,    Los 

Ciatos,   Glenwood,  FelCon,   Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars:  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  Oft  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•*>"  renzo,  RusseUs,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Centreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa.  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

3*>A  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
•wv  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M . ,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4  0A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
•**"  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.60 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

S3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  AJLAHEDA. 

§6.30^ — 7.30 — 8.30 — g.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30— 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P-  M-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth   and   Webster,  Oakland— 

§S-57— §6.57— 8.52— 9-52— 10.52—^11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52 — 2.52  —3.52  —4-52  —  5-52  —6.52  —  a,35  — 10.52  —11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— 55-45— §6.45— 7-45 
—8.35—9-35—io.35—^ii-35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2. 35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— ^-35— 9-2o— 10.35— n.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.    t[ — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 

§  ornery  Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
treet,  Alameda.    Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.     Parlor 
cars. 
A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

GenT  Sup'L        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


Capital  paid  uj> $^000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4rfOOfiOO 


Agency  at  Nkw  York. «. 6a  Wall  Strhbt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  faculties  for  dealing  in  bullion. 


NATHANIEL   GRAY. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.  A.  CAMrBKLf. 


N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan   Streets,    at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghai. 
1*83.  1SS3. 

c  From  San  Francisco  for 

&TKAMHR  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  (Vharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvorx> ™- President 

Thomas  Brown _ .— Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGE.YTS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  Tnlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's SaringB  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  31.  Kothschild  A 
80ns ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Craw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong, 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


DACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  m.,  on  the  5th,  ioth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  filing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEN- 
TURA, HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Officb,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 

City  ofKIo  de  Janeiro October  21th 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Bias September  16th 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M-,  taking  freight  ana  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAo,  MANZANILLO,  and  AC- 
APULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  for  lower  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA and  LA  LIBERTAD,  to  land  passengers  and 
mails.  Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  New  York September  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 

FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
*!■  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  316  Sausome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .{Paid  up  in  Gold).. .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684^332  8) 

PRESIDENT. _ J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.   R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3x2  and _32+  California  St,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Bdrns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmbrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WOKH.S,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\f\  1  I  Order  for  House 
and  Betail  ! .  1 1  A  I      or  Office  by 
Uealer   in  UUilL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Wining  Company. 

118    and    120    Scale    Street,   S.  F. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sngars,  indnding  Loaf  Sugar 
C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agent  4. 
Of&oa — ao8  California  Street. 


M' 


for  export 


30  DATS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days"  trial  Dr.  Dye'*  EIe«  lio- 
Voltalc  Belts  and  other  Electric  appliances  TO 
MEA'  suffering  fromNerTouB  Debility,  Lost  vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Rhcnmu- 
tlsm,  IJver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
otber  diseases.  S peedy cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamDhlets  free.     Address 

TOLTAIt  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Mien. 


FRESCOING  DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPEBS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


C.  W.CLARK      n1 


«•*  and  647 


16 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 
President, 

SanPrancisco^ 

fllstaHisliecL 

1863. 

CapitaLStafc 
.  SI.QOO.OOO.OG 
SurpIllS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  J  uly  1, ISSii. 


HARDWOOD, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER, 
VEXEEBS,  AND  FANCY  WOODS. 

JOUV  W1GMOBE.  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


urn   pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 
JUtTi 


137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


CO 


CO 


e 

S  * 

E  ' 

5  S 

h  3 


77/£  Ar£W  BODLEY  BOOK. 


The  English  Bodley  Family. 

By  Horace  E.  Scuddsr.     Fully  illustrated.     With  an  or- 
namental cover,  $1.50. 

In  this  book  the  Bodleys,  who  had  been  traveling  in 
Hollaed,  go  to  England,  and  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
other  Bodleys,  distant  cousins,  who  receive  them  very 
heartily.  With  (hero  they  visit  many  noteworthy  and  in- 
teresting places,  and  talk  of  many  persons  and  incidents 
famous  in  English  history,  all  of  which  are  by  Mr.  Scud- 
der's  skill  made  peculiarly  fresh  and  attractive.  The  book 
is  fully  illustrated,  bound  in  an  ornamental  cover,  and  will 
renew  and  extend  the  satisfaction  with  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  read  the  previous  Eodley  Books. 


Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Staudish. 

Dramatized  for  private  theatricals  in  schools  and  families. 
No.  3  of  Riverside  Literature  Series.     Paper,  15  cents. 

In  this  dramatization  Mr.  Longfellow's  work  is  un- 
changed, but  some  parts  are  omitted  and  other  parts  are  in- 
cluded in  parentheses  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  portions 
retained  in  the  play.  Full  directions  are  given  concerning 
scenery  and  costumes. 


* .  "  Far  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  by  mail,  post-paid, 
en  receipt  cf  price  by  the  Publishers. 

norvui'o^,  mifflix  &  to., 


WINDOW  SHADES 

in 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  style*,  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    OLARK    &.    CO., 

C4S  and  &4:  Market  Street 


LOUIS    BRAVERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of   Fine  Jewelry 
anil   Diamond  Work  in  all   the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemaie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 


101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'FarreU. 


J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


rii.lMi  J.  STMME9. 


VANDKKLTXX  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  00. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Hare  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  fall  line   of  elegant  LAMPS. 


PASTIES  VOW  BI'1LDI\G     SHOrXD     (ILL     AM)    EXAMINE    OCR    NEW    COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital, 

Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


$756,000 
$1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Cents'     FarnlVuLns     Coorls, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cored.  Oreittst  I;--.;-.: - 

of  the  age.   PIERCE  Ic  Si  'N 
?04SacSt.,SanF:an  Cal< 


Branch  Slore  and  Factory,  2002  and  3004 
Market  street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-Rl'XMXG  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Softer  Street,  San  Francisco. 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 
J.  W.  EVANS. 

General  Agent,  29  rost  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


^w4 

•  ROEDERER 
I     &VC?     I 


Carte 
Blanche  1 


•&  REIMS,Jr 


Red 

Label. 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

Allllll'lli:    I  I.lll  AST, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 


PAYOT,  UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Ma    ufucCurers 

204  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

EXPRESS  COMPANY, 

OFFICE,  407  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F„ 

On  and  after  September  i,  18S3,  wJl  transact  a  general 
Express  business,  operating  the  following  routes: 

Northern  Pacific  Ballroau  and  Brandies. 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company. 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad. 
Pacific  Coast    Steamship  Routes,  between  San 

Francisco,    Portland  (Or.),    Victoria,    Puget  Sound, 

and  Alaska. 

Will  receive  for  transportation  for  all  points  in  OREGON, 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  BRITISH  COLUM- 
BIA, ALASKA,  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  I  AKOTA,  and 
MINNESOTA,  Cold  and  Silver  liu'llon,  Valua- 
bles, Letters,  Packages,  and  Merchandise. 

T.  F.   Oa  kes,  President. New  York;. 

W,  J.  Footner,  General  Superintendent.. St-  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  H.  Browning,  Assistant  Superintendent Portland. 

Alex.  Badlam,  Agent,  San  Francisco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    i/Tno  Hours  Notice. 

ijjjn      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
'**'  ouehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iroa  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Wai-hers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


VKT-P  AIA  TED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

II*  to  118  Kalterj  Street. 


RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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DEVIL'S    DAUGHTER. 


A  Spectral  Rider  Rides  a  Shadowy  Mare. 


At  Baden-Baden  a  horse-race  was  to  take  place  ;  a  great 
many  spectators  had  assembled.  The  e'lite  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, and,  as  therefore  the  races  had  not  begun,  the  sports- 
men were  standing  in  groups.  Among  these  were  two  officers 
of  the  army. 

"Do  you  really  intend  to  let  Devil's  Daughter  take  part, 
Poseneck?"  asked  one  of  them. 

"  Undoubtedly  ;  she  has  the  best  chances." 

"But  who  will  you  get  to  ride  the  mare?  " 

"  I  shall  find  some  one ;  and  if  not,  I  shall  ride  her  myself." 

"  If  your  cousin  Amo  would  ride  her,  there  might  be  a 
chance  of  winning  ;  but  as  he  is  engaged  to  be  married,  his 
affianced  probably  will  not  allow  it  ;  and  she  can  not  be 
blamed  for  doing  so,  for  on  that  horse  one  risks  breaking  his 
neck." 

The  steeple-chase  rider  spoken  of,  Amo  von  Hohenstein, 
was  present,  and  therefore  Kurt  von  Poseneck  hoped  to  gain 
his  aid,  for  he  knew  how  passionately  fond  his  cousin  was  of 
this  sport. 

He  found  him,  accompanied  by  his  intended  and  his  future 
father-in-law. 

"I  suppose  it  grieves  you  not  to  take  part  today,"  said 
Poseneck,  and,  turning  to  the  young  lady,  he  added  :  "  You 
may  feel  flattered  that  he  intends  to  give  it  up  for  your  sake." 

"  I  suppose  we  now  will  try  to  get  seats,  for  soon  all  will 
be  taken,"  said  Arno,  with  a  sigh. 

While  he  led  the  way,  Poseneck  whispered  to  the  young 
lady  :  "  Have  you  not  one  word  of  comfort  for  me,  Victo- 
rine  ?"  Unseen  by  the  others,  she  slipped  a  little  note  into 
Kurt's  hand.  He  escaped  as  soon  as  possible  to  read  it  un- 
disturbed. 

It  contained  the  following  words:  "Forgive  me;  I  was 
forced  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  my  parents.  My  entreaties, 
tears,  remonstrances,  were  in  vain  ;  therefore  I  am  the  affi- 
anced of  Arno  von  Hohenstein.  I  am  lost  to  you  forever, 
but  I  shall  never  fjrget  you." 

Poseneck's  lowering  glance  rested  rpon  the  woman  he 
loved,  the  affianced  ot  another.  There  she  stood,  a  stately 
figure,  with  a  clear  dark  complexion  and  lustrous  black  eyes, 
beside  the  insignificant-looking  blonde,  her  future  husband. 
At  that  moment  Poseneck  vowed  that  it  should  not  be. 

Shortly  before  the  steeple-chase  began  he  appeared  in  the 
paddock,  accompanied  by  Arno.  Notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  Victorine's  father,  he  had  succeeded  in  persuadiDg 
him  to  ride  the  mare.  Victorine  had  greatly  influenced  his 
decision,  for  when  Poseneck  whispered  to  her  to  assist  him, 
she  without  hesitation  did  so. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  when  the  eleven  horsemen  who 
were  to  take  part  in  the  races  took  their  positions.  Devil's 
Daughter,  a  powerful,  dark-brown,  thoroughbred  mare,  un- 
der Hohenstein's  guidance,  attracted  all  attention.  The  more 
restless  she  was,  the  more  composed  and  immovable  sat  her 
rider.  As  Victorine  heard  the  admiring  exclamations,  she 
felt  for  the  first  time  a  certain  interest  in  her  future  husband. 

She  was  roused  from  her  thoughts  by  Poseneck's  voice, 
saying,  rather  ironically  : 

"  You  are  looking  at  your  intended  with  great  interest," 
and,  as  she  looked  up,  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice  : 
"You  shall  be  mine,"  and  to  himself  he  murmured  :  "This 
decides  his  fate." 

Victorine  cast  a  frightened  glance  at  the  tall,  commanding 
figure  of  Poseneck,  as  he  slowly  moved  on.  What  could  he 
mean?  Death  and  destruction  to  the  unfortunate  Hohen- 
stein ?  She  knew  that  two  years  before  Poseneck  had  killed 
in  a  duel  the  Count  of  Pruckwitz,  a  suitor  of  hers,  who  was  fa- 
vored by  her  relatives.  When  he  returned  from  the  fortress, 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  several  months,  he  found 
her  still  true  to  him.  But  her  passionate  love  was  now  min- 
gled with  admiring  awe.  His  demoniacal  and  authoritative 
manner,  instead  oi  repelling  her,  attracted  her  and  ruled  her 
entirely. 

Kurt  von  Poseneck  combined  an  imposing  and  distin- 
guished appearance  with  the  most  agreeable  social  qualities. 
He  also  had  won  the  reputation  of  being  reckless  and  daring 
on  the  battle-field.  All  this  made  him  a  general  favorite 
with  the  ladies. 

He  had  easily  won  Victorine's  love.  But  her  parents 
wished  another  husband  for  their  daughter ;  for  they  thought 
the  dashing  young  officer  was  not  the  man  to  make  her  hap- 
py. So  Poseneck's  offer  was  declined.  But,  being  assured 
of  Victorine's  affection,  he  did  not  give  up  his  hopes.  He 
succeeded  in  keeping  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  her, 
which  was  only  discontinued  when  Victorine,  forced  by  her 
parents,was  betrothed  to  Arno  von  Hohenstein.  Poseneck's 
rage  and  grief  at  this  were  extreme  ;  but,  with  the  self-com- 
mand peculiar  to  him,  he  controlled  his  feelings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Victorine  also  suffered  inex- 
pressible anguish.  The  affianced  ot  one  whom  she  did  not 
love,  cherishing  love  for  another,  wavering  between  duty  and 
affection,  carried  away  by  her  passions — she  wrote  that  note 
which  she  had  given  Poseneck. 

The  race  began,  and  all  but  Hohenstein  dashed  on  ;  he 
purposely  kept  back  only  to  give  the  mare  the  rein  after- 
ward. First  they  went  over  the  water-jump.  Then  came  a 
stone  wall,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  obstacles.    At  this 


place  Poseneck  had  taken  position  to  await  Devil's  Daugh- 
ter. The  mare  came  on.  Arno  was  already  prepared  lor 
the  leap,  when  Poseneck  uttered  a  peculiar,  hoarse  cry. 
The  noble  animal,  startled,  stopped,  and  the  rider  was  thrown 
forward,  his  head  striking  against  the  wall. 

The  next  moment  Poseneck  knelt  beside  a  corpse.  As 
saw  the  fixed,  glassy  look  of  the  dead  man's  eye,  he  shivered 
with  horror.  The  violence  of  his  passion  for  Victorine  had 
led  him  to  commit  a  deed  which  resembled  a  cowardly  as- 
sassination. That  moment  was  impressed  on  his  memory, 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  accident  had  been  seen  from  the  stand,  and  the  spec- 
tators hurriedly  approached.  Poseneck  went  to  break  the 
news  to  Victorine  and  her  father.  But  he  only  said  that  he 
was  seriously  hurt ;  that  he  was  dead  he  did  not  dare  to  tell 
them. 

"The  poor,  dear  boy!"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 
"When  I  saw  him  thrown,  I  immediately  thought  something 
serious  had  happened.  I  must  see  him.  Count  von  Pose- 
neck, please  conduct  my  daughter  to  her  carriage." 

He  hurried  away  and  left  the  two  alone.  With  indescri- 
bable anguish,  Victorine  read  the  terrible  truth  in  his  pale 
face. 

"  He  is  dead,"  she  gasped,  and  as  his  looks  affirmed  it,  she 
continued  :  "  I  am  to  blame — I  persuaded  him  to  take  part." 

"  It  was  I  who  caused  his  death.  I  did  it  out  of  love  for 
you.  I  have  not  only  loved  you  more  than  my  life,  but  more 
than  my  honor,  my  conscience  1  The  price  paid  to  win  you 
was  fearful ;  but  mine  you  shall  be." 

Did  Victorine  surmise  the  truth?  She  seemed  as  if  pet- 
rified ;  she  dared  not  think.  Her  love  outweighed  her 
loathing. 

"  You  dare  not  reject  me,"  he  continued,  passionately. 
"  You  are  mine,  soul  and  body.  I  would  be  driven  to  de- 
spair if  I  did  not  possess  your  love — the  only  ray  of  light  in 
the  darkness  that  surrounds  me." 

Who  could  describe  Victorine's  feelings  ?  Could  she  over- 
come her  horror,  or  did  this  terrible  proof  of  his  passion  kin- 
dle her  love  ? 


Two  years  have  passed  since  Arno  von  Hohenstein  has 
been  numbered  with  the  dead.  Few  remembered  him.  His 
parents  he  had  lost  when  a  boy.  The  comrades  with  whom 
he  had  been  a  favorite,  his  former  friends,  the  cousins  who 
had  inherited  his  estates,  thought  of  him  no  more.  So  no 
one  seemed  to  be  astonished  when  Victorine  was  betrothed 
and  married  to  Poseneck.  whose  financial  circumstances  had 
been  bettered  by  an  unexpected  inheritance. 

Time  had  not  taught  Victorine  to  forget  Hohenstein's 
tragical  death.  Often  he  seemed  to  appear  before  her, 
menacing  and  threatening,  and  at  night  she  often  started 
from  her  sleep  with  a  shriek.  But  when  Poseneck  was  at 
her  side,  her  happiness  was  so  great  as  to  obliterate  the  dark 
past. 

That  day,  the  second  anniversaiy  of  Arno's  death,  races 
were  again  to  be  held  at  Baden-Baden.  Kurt's  father-in- 
law  had  asked  him  to  attend.  He  acquiesced  rather  unwill- 
ingly. His  thoughts  turned  continually  to  the  moment  when 
he  had  knelt  beside  Hohenstein's  corpse.  Even  the  pres- 
ence of  his  beloved  wife  could  not  make  him  forget.  He 
had  to  summon  all  his  strength  to  maintain  his  outward 
composure.  But  Victorine's  loving  eyes  read  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

He  was  restless  ;  he  passed  from  group  to  group,  and  at 
last  went  in  the  paddock,  to  take  a  look  at  the  horses.  One 
of  his  comrades  stepped  up  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Poseneck,  you  must  ride  Creve-cceur  to-day." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  given  up  steeple- chase  riding 
altogether  ? " 

Alter  a  great  deal  of  coaxing  and  bantering,  he  at  last 
consented. 

"  Seems  a  fever  has  seized  me,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  warm  weather,  he  felt  chilly. 

As  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  knowing  that  he  needed 
all  his  nerve,  he  regained  his  self-command.  Just  as  he  was 
putting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  heard  some  one  say  : 

"  Have  you  heard  that  at  Hamburg,  day  before  yesteiday, 
Devil's  Daughter  broke  her  neck?" 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  The  horse  that  had 
been  his  tool  was  dead.  She  had  passed  from  one  to  an- 
other, having  brought  nothing  but  misfortune  to  her  owners. 
Another  in  his  position,  perhaps,  would  have  silenced  his 
conscience  by  saying  that  it  had  been  the  hcrse's  fault.  Pose- 
neck could  not  do  so.  Only  too  well  he  knew  that  he  had  de- 
liberately caused  Hohenstein's  death.  He  did  not  repent 
the  deed,  but  still  he  was  often  haunted  by  his  victim. 

As  the  race  was  proceeding  it  was  easily  seen  what  Creve- 
cceur  could  do.  He  was  gaining  ground  constantly,  and 
each  obstacle  was  cleared  without  effort.  Soon  he  was  in 
front.  Suddenly  Poseneck  saw  a  shadow,  without  hearing 
the  tread  of  a  horse.  He  turned,  and  saw  beside  him  Arno 
von  Hohenstein,  mounted  on  Devil's  Daughter. 

Was  the  terrible  apparition  a  creation  ot  his  excited  imagi- 
nation ? 

"Who  is  the  rider  next  to  Kurt?"  Victorine  asked  her 
father. 

"  A  rider  ?     I  see  none  !     Poseneck  is  leading  the  race." 

"  There,  on  the  dark  horse.  I  see  him  plainly.  Merciful 
God  !  it  is  Hohenstein  ! " 


Her  father  turned  hastily  toward  her — she  had  fainted. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  riders  sped  away. 

Poseneck  could  not  avert  his  eyes  from  that  ghastly  face 
that  was  close  beside  him.  Now  the  horses  neared  the  stone 
wall,  and  he  prepared  himself  involuntarily  for  the  leap. 

Suddenly  the  phantom  turned  and  fixed  its  glassy  look  full 
upon  his  face. 

With  an  inarticu'ate  cry,  he  let  go  the  reins,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Cieve-cceur,  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  master's  guidance,  fell,  throwing  his  rider. 

His  comrades,  rushing  toward  the  spot,  found  Poseneck  a 
corpse.  No  one  but  he  and  Victorine,  the  only  one  who 
knew  of  the  foul  deed,  had  seen  the  spectral  rider. —  Trans- 
lated/or the  Argonaut  from  the  German  by  Lois. 


There  are  two  journals  in  New  York  city  that  never  fail  to 
sneer  when  they  refer  to  the  Chinese  question  in  California. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Times  or  Nation  to  make  any  allu- 
sion to  this  topic,  or  to  our  people  in  connection  with  it,  that 
they  do  not  indulge  in  an  ill-natured  sarcasm.  The  World, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hurlbert,  and  until  its  sale  to 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  indulged  in  the  same  strain.  The  Nation  and 
the  Times  are  under  the  control  of  Englishmen,  and  Hurl- 
bert's  life  has  been  one  large  apology  that  he  was  born  in 
America  and  not  in  England.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  of  which  we  do  not  complain,  we  copy  from  the  Nation 
commenting  upon  the  Nelson  decision:  "  There  is  nothing 
"  that  we  can  see  to  prevent  the  one  hundred  thousand 
"  Mongolian  '  lepers'  who  inhabit  Hongkong  from  coming 
"'  over  in  a  body,  and  settling  in  our  midst,  and  perpetuating 
"  here  those  disgusting  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  and  self- 
"  denial  which  have  created  such  alarm  among  the  statesmen 
"  of  the  Pacific  slope."  We  submit  to  the  very  gentlemanly 
persons  who  direct  these  journals  that  we  in  California  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  working  of  the  act  of  1882 
has  disclosed  certain  imperfections  in  the  law  which  will  de- 
mand amendment.  We  are  quite  willing  to  submit  to  a  lib- 
eral interpretation  by  the  courts.  We  would  not  have  de- 
prived the  English  traveler  crossing  our  continent  of  the 
companionship  of  his  body  servant.  We  would  not  have 
denied  admission  to  a  child's  nurse  coming  in  with  an  Amer- 
ican lady.  We  would  not  so  interpret  the  act  as  to  deny 
Chinese  from  Cuba  the  ri_,ht  of  passage  through  our  coun- 
try. Nor  would  we  interfere  with  the  Chinese  sailor  going 
out  of  and  returning  to  our  commercial  ports.  But  beyond 
these  little  courtesies  of  international  intercourse,  outside 
these  questions  of  commercial  profit  and  personal  conve- 
nience, there  are  great  questions,  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  comprehensive-minded  English  and  German  gentle- 
men who  edit  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  weekly  edition, 
the  Nation,  and  the  New  York  Times.  If  these  gentlemanly 
writers  could  only  know  how  deeply  they  wound  our  sensi- 
bilities by  these  sarcastic  and  amusing  allusions  to  Califor- 
nia and  Californians,  they  would  assuredly  change  their  tone. 


A  petition  has  been  sent  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  re- 
questing that  some  action  be  taken  concerning  the  nuisance 
now  existing  on  Morton  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Stock- 
ton. This  street  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  bagnios,  low 
dance-houses,  and  other  establishments  ot  an  immoral  nat- 
ure. The  streets  around  are  now  largely  filled  with  reputable 
houses,  such  as  dry  goods,  picture,  music,  fancy  goods,  bric- 
a-brac,  jewelry,  and  dook  stores,  frequented  by  Ladies  of  the 
better  class.  On  Dupont,  Post,  and  Geary  streets  run  many 
lines  of  cars,  the  passengers  in  which  are  annoyed  and  dis- 
gusted by  the  view  afforded  of  the  occupants  of  these  dens, 
together  with  their  Irequent  obscene  antics  and  indecent 
dress.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  take  some  action  in  the  matter. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  this 
evil,  but  at  least  these  dens  should  be  driven  elsewhere,  so 
that  they  may  no  longer  be  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  decent 
people. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  World  to  know  what  the 
military  estaolishment  of  China  consists  of.  It  consists  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  18,000  strong;  the  Infantry  Guard, 
5,200  strong  ;  1,750  artillerymen  ;  the  Chihli  Armory,  offi- 
cered by  Englishmen,  80,000  strong,  and  armed  with  breach- 
loading  rifles.  Altogether,  China  can  put  in  the  field  at  a 
moment's  notice  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men.  Behiud  this,  her  reserve,  in  case  of  conscription,  is 
almost  incalculable.  She  has  three  fleets,  the  Canton,  the 
Fu  Kiang,  and  the  Shanghai,  numbering  twenty-nine  men- 
of-war  ot  modern  pattern.  Thirteen  of  these  vessels  are 
built  of  steel,  and  are  said  to  be  superior,  in  armament  and 
defensive  equipment,  to  any  boats  ot  their  size  afloat. 


The  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Express,  who  accompa- 
nied the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  party,  saw  a  prairie  fire. 
"  It  was  miles  away  to  the  northeast,  but  as  the  train  sped 
along  the  great  sheet  of  flame  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
before  midnight  it  was  a  thrilling  spectacle.  The  vast  ocean 
of  land,  level  as  a  table,  seemed  to  touch  the  skies  at  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  the  angry  flames,  illuminating  the 
otherwise  black  horizon,  were  not  easily  to  bejorgotten." 

In  1880  there  were  seventy-five  female  and  si: 
sand  and  sixty-two  male  lawyers  in  the  United 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


GARDEN    PARTIES. 


"Cockaigne"  tells   how  they  Manage  them  in  London. 


August  and  September  are  England's  ideal  months  for 
garden  parties.  This  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  then 
propitious  weather — for  June  and  July  are  by  far  the  loveli- 
est out-of-door  months  in  the  whole  year — as  for  the  sake  of 
the  fashionable  people  who,  with  the  first  days  of  August, 
are  let  loose  from  the  thraldom  of  the  London  season,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  take  part  in  these  al  fresco  entertain- 
ments. It  isalike  tn.e  that,  with  all-the  year-round  residents 
of  the  country,  garden  parlies  begin  in  July  ;  and  that  even 
in  London  there  are  occasional  entertainments  of  the  sort 
given  while  the  season  is  still  on.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gen- 
erally gives  one  or  two  at  Marlborough  House,  just  before 
the  Goodwood  week,  and  other  houses  and  grounds  of  the 
nobility  in  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  such  as  Holland 
House,  and  Lion  House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  ol 
Northumberland,  are  also  thrown  open  for  a  like  purpose  as 
the  season  wanes.  But  until  the  season  is  actually  over,  and 
the  swells  whose  presence  in  town  made  it  have  returned  to 
their  country  houses  to  prepare  for  the  partridge  shooting, 
the  garden-party  season  proper,  in  all  its  beauty,  can  not  be 
fairly  said  to  be  in  full  swing.  Before  that  time  there  is  such 
a  painfully  provincial  tone  about  all  the  parties,  a  country- 
fied  lateness,  and  a  preponderance  of  ill-fitting  tennis  dress- 
es, that  the  appearance  of  a  properly  beflanneled  swell  from 
town  wou'd  create  an  unmistakable  sensation,  and  he  be  re- 
garded quite  as  much  in  the  light  of  a  rata  avis  as  would  a 
costermonger  at  a  state  ball. 

Of  course,  a  large  portion  of  "  society  "  don't  get  lo  their 
country  places  till  August  is  well  nigh  over.  Once  the  Cowes 
week  is  at  an  end,  they  stay  aboard  their  yachts,  sailing 
around  the  Isle  of  \Vight  and  taking  occasional  trips  over  to 
Trouville,  Deauville,  Cannes,  or  some  other  of  the  gay 
watering-places  along  the  French  coast ;  or  else  they  follow 
in  the  train  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  goes  for  his 
yearly  "cure"  to  the  baths  and  waters  of  Homburg.  A 
goodly  number  of  his  own  especial  set  generally  accompany 
his  Royal  Highness — such  people,  for  instance,  as  Lord  and 
Lady  Charles  Beresford,  Gladys  Lady  Lonsdale,  Lord  Skel- 
mersdale,  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  or  the  Earl  of  Fife — people 
who,  without  being  of  his  actual  retinue,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  part  and  parcel  of  it.  But  with  such  people. 
also,  go  a  horde  of  toadying  tuft-hunters,  who  fancy  it  gives 
them  e'clat  to  follow  the  prince  about,  and  have  their  names 
appear  in  the  continental  journals  among  the  arrivals  and 
visitors  at  every  place  the  prince  may  chance  to  visit. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  poor  Albert  Edward  is  bored  insuffer- 
ably by  this  from  people  he  can't  possibly  know;  bat  he  can't 
put  a  stop  to  it,  more's  the  pity. 

The  Chamberlaine  family— /<?/v,  mere%  et  /?/&— have  been 
following  this  business  for  more  than  two  years,  and  as 
princely  shadowers  they  are  beginning  to  be  talked  about  in 
language  that  is  not  particularly  complimentary.  What  they 
want,  or  what  they  expect  to  gain  by  this  constant  and  per- 
sistent dogging  of  his  Royal  Highness  from  place  to  place, 
people  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
the  prince  is  a  married  man,  and  that  he  is  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  divorce  the  princess,  much  as  he  may  resemble  his 
ancestor,  Henry  VIII.,  in  other  respects.  Through  the  sea- 
son they  have  occupied  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square.  From 
all  I  can  gather,  they  have  not  been  invited  to  any  good  balls, 
and  have  had  a  shoulder  of  polar  temperature  presented  to 
them  generally.  Had  they  proper  taste  and  feeling,  they  must 
have  seen  long  ago,  what  the  Princess  of  Wales  thought  ol 
Miss  Jennie's  flirtations  with  her  husband — indeed,  what 
everybody  has  thought  for  some  time.  Yet  they  go  on 
brazening  it  out.- 

People  will  tell  you,  too,  that  Mr.  Chamberlaine  is  an  aw- 
fully nice  man — such  a  gentleman,  and  so  quiet  and  retir- 
ing. Yet,  just  as  sooaas  Goodwood  was  over,  down  he  takes 
his  daughter  to  Cowes,  and  now  all  three  have  taken  their 
departure  for  Homburg.  Why  they  should  keep  the  thing 
up,  and  go  on  doing  what  a  very  few  of  England's  haul  ton 
find  practicable  for  a  continuance,  is  what  people  can't  make 
out.  They  must  go  back  to  America  some  time.  At  least,  I 
suppose  they  must.  How,  I  wonder,  will  they  manage  to 
exist  there  without  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  Rumor  has  it  that 
Miss  Jennie  is  going  to  marry  a  cattle-man  named  Cairnes, 
who  has  a  big  ranch  out  in  Wyoming.  I  certainly  doubt  it. 
Cairnes,  gauged  by  the  Chamberlaine's  standpoint,  is  a  no- 
body. They  are  so  painfully  rich  themselves,  they  can't  pos- 
sibly want  dollars,  and  what  else  has  he  to  recommend  him  ? 
Now,  if  he  were  a  duke,  or  a  marquis,  or  an  earl,  or  a  vis- 
count, or  a  baron,  or  an  honorable,  or  a  baronet,  or  even  a 
knight — but  he's  nothing.  And  then,  how  about  the  prince, 
you  know  ?  They  haven't  gone  over  to  Homburg  to  see  Mr. 
Cairnes.  The  Cbamberlaines,  in  short,  are  not  at  all  my  idea 
oi  nice  Americans,  and  the  questionable  notoriety  Miss 
Chamberlaine  has  achieved  during  her  prolonged  stay  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  made  an  impression  the  reverse 
of  favorable  upoa  the  minds  of  right-thinking  people.  Not 
only  have  the  actions  of  the  young  lady  been  condemned,  but 
the  bad  form  of  her  parents  in  permitting  such  a  state  ol 
things  has  been  sharply  criticised.  It  is  not  as  though  they 
were  homeless  adventurers  on  the  look  out  for  a  chance  to 
better  themselves.  They  are  supposed  to  be  persons  of  po- 
sition and  wealth  in  their  own  country ;  and  people  here 
can't  understand  the  motive  of  their  protracted  absence  from 
home,  without  apparent  object  other  than  keeping  near  to 
England's  future  king.  Among  people  who  know  Americans, 
it  makes  no  real  difference,  but  there  are  many  English  men 
and  women  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  who  I  am  sorry  to  say 
know  little  or  nothing  of  American  society  beyond  what  they 
can  gather  from  the  papers.  Upon  the  minds  of  such,  I  re- 
gret to  acknowledge,  the  Chamberlaines  have  had  an  effect 
most  unfairly  prejudicial  to  the  United  States  at  large,  and 
I,  who  have  good  reason  to  know  its  injustice,  feel  consider- 
ably riled  in  consequence. 

But  I  started  out  to  say  something  about  garden  parties, 
and  how  they  are  managed  in  England.  Naturally  they  vary 
considerably  in  their  arrangements,  some  being  on  a  very 
large  scale,  involving  invitations  to  the  whole  neighborhood, 
far  and  near,  while  others  are  of  more  modest  dimensions, 
being  only  intended  for  friends  residing  in  the  immediate  vi- 
riaLy,    In  each  case,  however,  the  form  of  invitation  is  the 


same — a  three  by  four-inch   card,  like  a  ball  invitation,  on 

which  is  engraved  in  script,  for  example  : 

Mrs.  Smith, 

At  Home 

Thursday,  August  21, 

Dashwood   Park.      4  to  7. 

Lawn-tennis. 

In  the  left-hand  upper  corner  the  guest's  name  is  written. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  entertainment  takes  place  in  the 
garden,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  pleasure-grounds  sur- 
rounding the  mansion.  The  guests  are  received  out  of  doors, 
and  everything  that  is  done  occurs  outside  the  house.  Of 
course,  the  larger,  finer,  more  elaborate  and  picturesque  the 
grounds  are,  the  better.  Indeed,  to  attempt  the  giving  of  a 
garden  party  that  shall  be  deserving  of  the  name,  in  a  small 
garden,  is  an  absurdity.  The  refreshments  should  be  served 
in  a  tent  pitched  on  the  lawn,  and  can  be  as  elaborate  as 
one's  inclination  can  suggest  or  one's  purse  allow.  There  is 
an  admitted  snobbishness,  however,  about  u grand  spreads" 
on  such  occasions,  that  makes  the  better  class  of  people  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  giving  of  the  simplest  fare,  such  as 
tea  and  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  and  biscuits,  cake,  sand- 
wiches, Iruit,  claret  and  champagne  cup,  lemonade,  and  ices. 
Champagne  at  a  garden  party  is  always  '*  cupped,"  a  wise 
precaution  against  intoxication  and  the  discovery  of  an  in- 
terior brand  of  wine.  Lawn-tennis  is  the  chief  amusement, 
and  on  large  lawns  there  are  from  two  to  a  dozen  courts  in 
full  play  all  the  time.  Not  to  play  at  tennis  in  these  days  is 
to  argue  one's  self  an  outer  barbarian  at  once.  So  that  even  if 
one  doesn't  actually  play,  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  go  to  the 
party  in  white  flannel,  and  to  bring  one's  bat. 

To  my  taste  this  preponderance  of  white  uot  only  detracts 
from  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  but  there  is  an  unre- 
strained freedom  about  the  dress,  especially  upon  a  fat  man, 
that  is  positively  unrefined  in  the  presence  of  ladies.  The 
dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  cricketer  :  white  flannel  shirt, 
trousers,  short  coat,  cap,  and  untanned  leather  or  white  can- 
vas shoes.  Neither  waistcoat  nor  braces  are  worn,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  of  aldermanic  proportions,  mop- 
ping his  face  after  a  hotly  contested  game,  as  he  fetches  his 
partner  an  ice,  is  not  one  to  suggest  gratification  to  any  of 
the  senses.  Some  of  the  ladies'  dresses  are  pretty,  though 
there  is  generally  an  effort  about  them  that  spoils  them. 
White  flannel  or  cashmere  can  not  be  improved  upon,  as 
simple  and  plain  as  possible,  and  a  lady  who  wishes  to  be  a 
good  player  must  sacrifice  not  only  her  feet,  but  her  waist. 
To  see  a  woman  in  an  elaborate  tennis  costume  with  a 
pinched-in  waist  and  cramped  feet,  is  one  of  the  most  absurd 
sights  a  garden  party  can  furnish.  Her  bat  may  look  most 
formidable  as  she  swings  it  about,  and  she  can  talk  the  game 
like  a  veteran  ;  but  wait  until  she  attempts  to  return  a  well- 
served  twister.  You  can  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  stitches 
start  in  shoe  and  corset  with  the  exertion,  as  her  racquet 
misses  the  ball  by  at  least  a  foot,  or  sends  it  straight  into  the 
net  full  six  inches  below  the  top.  But  what  else  can  you 
expect  ? 

For  the  edification  and  delectation  of  people  who  don't 
play  tennis,  there  is  generally  a  band  provided,  that  does 
selections  from  Offenbach  and  Sullivan,  and  Waldteufel's 
valses,  while  ices  are  eaten  and  scandal  chatted.  Not  in- 
frequently it  is  the  Hungarian  band,  the  musicians  forming 
it  and  the  national  music  they  furnish  having  become  un- 
commonly popular  with  party-givers  and  guests,  much  to  the 
disgust  and  injury  of  local  horn-blowers.  These  Hungarians 
come  over  regularly  now  every  season  since  their  success  in 
1SS0,  and  stay  while  there  is  a  place  to  play  at.  Often  gar- 
den parties  end  with  a  dance,  and  then  the  arrangements  are 
slightly  different.  The  cards  specify,  instead  of  "  four  to 
seven,"  "garden  party  half  past  four,  dinner  half  past  seven — 
dancing."  The  afternoon  refreshments  are  served  in  a  tent, 
and  a  cold  collation  is  served  in  the  dining-room  with  the 
addition  of  hot  soup,  and  perhaps  entries.  People  sit  down 
to  this  at  half  past  seven,  and  dancing  commences  about 
nine  o'clock.  If,  however,  dancing  does  not  form  part  of  the 
entertainment's  plan,  the  dinner  is  not  requisite,  as  the  last 
guest  will  have  taken  his  departure  by  seven,  by  which  hour 
all  properly  constituted  garden-parties  should  end. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  enjoyable  affairs.  If  the  weather  is 
fine,  the  scene  is  an  enchanting  one,  and  the  fresh  air  and 
absence  of  gas-heated  rooms  gives  an  exuberance  of  spirits 
that  adds  tenfold  to  the  enjoyment.  There  is  a  peculiar  at- 
traction about  a  garden  party  to  engaged  people.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful place  for  them,  for  nothing  is  expected  from  them. 
At  a  dinner-party  an  occasion  contribution  to  the  general 
conversation  is  deemed  necessary.  At  the  ball,  each  must 
dance  with  somebody  else.  But  here  is  delightful  freedom, 
almost  uninterrupted  companionship,  and  the  eating  of  en- 
chanted ices  and  strawberries  together  under  the  trees.  To 
the  satiated  Londoner  when  the  season  is  over,  there  is  a  re- 
freshing unrestraint  about  a  garden-party  that  is  like  cold 
water  on  parched  lips. 

Any  dress  is  permissible  (I  speak  of  the  country),  and 
suits  of  light  tweed  and  serge,  with  round,  and  even  straw, 
hats,  take  the  place  of  the  season's  regulation  frock-coat  and 
chimney-pot  head-gear.  The  ladies,  too,  doff  their  silks, 
satins,  laces,  and  Belgravian  millinery  for  the  simplest  cot- 
ton, sateen,  chintz,  or  linen  gowns.  The  worthy  example  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  has  had  much  to  do  in  leading  honest 
public  opinion  in  this  respect,  to  her  lasting  credit  and  praise 
be  it  spoken.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  thing  as  diamonds, 
or  indeed  any  jewelry  except  of  the  plainest  kind,  are  never 
seen  at  garden-parties.  Cockaigne. 

London,  September  7,  18S3. 


One  hears  occasionally,  says  the  JVor/d,  through  the  Eng- 
lish society  papers  of  the  presumption,  arrogance,  vulgarity, 
and  impudence  of  American  tourists  in  England,  but  we 
doubt  that  the  English  papers  can  furnish  an  American  ex- 
ample combining  all  these  qualities  that  wiil  at  all  compare 
with  her  distinguished  son,  the  ycung  Earl  of  Onslow.  He 
solicited  and  obtained  an  invitation  to  join  the  Dakota  excur- 
sion party.  Then  he  demanded  an  entire  car  for  himself,  and 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  oiher  guests.  Then  he  refused  to 
allow  any  of  the  guests  to  pass  through  his  car.  Consider- 
ing that  every  one  of  the  guests  costs  the  railroad  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  Earl  of  Onslow  has  four  persons  with 
him,  it  will  look  to  most  Americans  as  if  this  son  of  nobility 
were  little  better  than  a  free-lunch  fiend  and  a  professional 
dead-bead. 


FLOTSAM  AND  JETSAM. 


Unless  the  Melbourne  Argus  is  much  deceived,  a  unique  curiosity, 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  fetch  an  enormous  price,  has 
lately  been  found  at  Nichol  Bay,  Australia.  This  remarkable  work  of 
nature  is  composed  of  nine  pearls  about  the  size  of  p^as,  and  of  fine 
lustre,  which  are  bedded  firmly  together  in  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a 
perfect  cross,  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 


A  very  large  quantity  of  rare  silver  coins  was  found  lately  at  Borzecice, 
in  the  Krotoczin  district,  in  Prussian  Poland.  A  farmer  was  having  a 
large  stone  removed  from  one  of  his  fields,  and  the  workmen  found 
deep  beside  it  an  urn  with  five  hundred  and  thirty  silver  coins  of  Bohe- 
mian, German,  Hungarian,  and  even  Anglo-Saxon  mintage.  With 
them  were  some  silver  ornaments,  and  a  few  silver  bars.  They  were  all 
taken  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Coins  at  Berlin. 


The  latest  invention  for  the  protection  of  audiences  15  a  "  penetrable 
safety  wall,"  which  has  just  been  patented  by  an  engineer  at  Kottbue, 
Germany.  The  plan  is  to  make  the  interior  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  the- 
atre of  papier  mache,  made  after  a  certain  method.  Such  a  wall  will 
have  the  appearance  of  massive  stone,  but  by  pressure  upon  certain 
parts,  where  the  words  are  to  be  painted  in  luminous  letters,  *'  To  be 
broken  open  in  case  oi  fire,"  access  to  the  interior  corridors  may  be  ob- 
tained, whence  escipe  can  be  made  to  tha  outer  air. 


The  Comte  de  Ch^mbord  died  in  a  month  that  has  proved  faial  to 
many  kings  of  France.  Philip  I.  died  on  the  3  i  of  August,  1060  ;  Louis 
VI.  on  the  1st  of  August,  1108;  Louis  IX.  on  the  25th  ot  August, 
1226  ;  Philip  VI.  on  the  23!  of  August,  1328  ;  Louis  XI,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1461  ;  Henry  111.  on  the  2J  ol  August,  1589.  Louis  Pb-I- 
ippe  also  died  in  England  in  exile  on  the  26th  of  August,  1850.  The 
24th  of  August,  the  date  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  death,  is  also 
that  of  the  oirth  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  1838,  a  fact  which  will  per- 
haps aflord  food  for  speculation  to  the  believers  in  omens.  It  is, 
over,  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  at  St.  Bartholomew. 


The  human  pulse  has  a  rather  wide  range,  but  the  general  average 
may  be  put  about  as  follows :  At  birth,  140 ;  at  2  years,  100  ;  at  from  16 
to  19  years,  80  ;  at  manhood,  75  ;  old  age,  60.  There  are,  however, 
great  variations  consistent  witn  health.  Napoleon's  pulse  is  said  to 
have  been  only  44  in  the  minute.  A  case  is  also  related  of  a  healthy 
man  of  87  whose  pulse  was  seldom  over  30  during  the  last  two  years  of 
his  life  and  sometimes  not  more  than  26.  Another  man  of  87  years  of 
age  enjoyed  good  health  and  spirits  with  a  pulse  of  29.  and  there  is  also 
on  record  the  curious  instance  of  a  man  whose  pulse  in  health  was  never 
more  than  45,  and  to  be  consistent  in  his  inconsistency,  when  he  had 
fever,  his  pube  fell  to  40,  instead  of  rising,  as  is  usual. 


Many  weird  and  thrilling  tales  have  been  told  of  seeds  found  in  the 
shriveled  hands  of  Egyptian  mummies  being  planted  and  growing  into 
some  flower  of  wonderful  beauty  and  deadly  perfume  which  destroyed 
the  lives  of  wearers.  This  is  fiction  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  an  English 
market- gardener  has  recently  succeded  in  raising  peas  from  some 
dried  pulse  found  in  the  hand  of  a  mummy.  When  Michael  Davitt 
was  in  Portland  prison,  too,  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  prison  became  in- 
terested in  the  little  garden  which  the  founder  of  the  Land  League  was 
allowed  to  amuse  himself  by  cultivating,  and  sent  him  some  fljwer- 
seeds  which  had  come  in  like  manner  from  the  tomb  of  some  long  dead 
and  gone  Egyptian.  Mr.  Davitt  planted  the  seeds,  and  reared,  it  is 
said,  some  very  successful  specimens  of  the  flora  ot  old  Egypt  from 
them. 


Post  cards  have  never  been  successful  in  France.  Only  thirty-two 
milJons  were  used  in  1882.  against  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  used 
in  England.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  accounts  for  this  lack  of  popular' 
by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  French  social  life.  "  For  one  thing 
says,  "  the  French  live  more  than  the  neighboring  nations  unde  che 
regime  of  the  concierge,  and  we  do  not  care  to  take  into  our  confidence 
this  intermediary,  whose  discretion  is  at  the  best  doubtful.  A'^road, 
everybody  has  his  letter-box,  and  the  interference  of  theconcicrg;is  dis- 
pensed with.  Another  reason  is  that  the  post-cards  are  too  dear  ■  They 
cost  six  centimes  ;  the  difference  between  this  and  the  postage^  alet'er 
is  trifling.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  ingenious  investors  have 
proposed  to  Monsieur  Cochery  to  create  a  closed  post-card,  resembling 
the  telegrams  used  at  Paris.  Secrecy  would  thus  be  assured  ;  the  form 
would  allow  a  sufficiently  long  correspondence,  and  the  tr~e:ury  could 
only  gain  by  it,  especially  if,  as  has  been  proposed,  the  rice  of  the 
new  post  cards  should  be  five  centimes." 


There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a  person  lying  in  a 
sleeping-car  should  place  his  feet  toward  the  locomotive  or  the  reverse. 
One  man  (writing  to  a  medical  journal)  who  traveled  about  forty-eight 
thousand  miles  a  year  with  his  back  to  the  locomotive,  becime  ex- 
tremely ill  with  a  nervous  affection,  and  got  well  after  he  had  given  up 
the  habit.  His  doctor  believes  that  persons  who  travel  much  by  rail 
should  "take  all  sorts  of  positions."  A  German  physician,  Doctor 
Outten,  says  that  if  a  person  lies  with  his  feet  toward  the  engine,  the 
movement  of  the  car  tends  to  draw  the  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  feet, 
cerebral  anaemia  is  produced,  and  then  sleep.  But  if  he  lies  with  hi"-: 
head  nearer  the  locomotive  (as  is  the  custom  in  Germany),  there  is 
produced  a  cerebral  byperaemia,  incompatible  wi:h  sweet  repose.  Doc- 
tor McBride,  of  the  Milwaukee  Insane  Asylum,  advises  exactly  the  re- 
verse. He  holds  that  with  the  feet  toward  the  engine  the  blood  tends 
to  the  head.  In  the  starting  of  a  train  momentum  is  first  given  to  the 
car.  Bodies  in  the  car  resist  for  a  moment,  and  then  acquire  the  same 
momentum.  But  on  the  least  increase  of  speed  they  offer  resistance — 
they  are  not  disposed  to  go  as  fast  as  the  car.  A  round  marble  placed 
on  a  board  will  roll  back  when  the  board  is  moved  rapidly,  and  he 
thinks  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  a  human  body  the  blood  con- 
stantly offers  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  train.  Therefore,  with  the 
feet  to  the  engine,  the  blood  will  seek  the  brain.  For  this  reason  Doc- 
tor McBride  urges  sleeping  with  the  head  toward  the  engine. 


Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  developed  in  England  in  the 
scheme  to  build  a  canal  in  the  Jordan  Valley ;  but  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  Turkey  it  is  not  likely  to  come  to  anything.  The  idea,  as  pub- 
lished in  Iron,  is  to  cut  the  canal  twenty-five  miles  from  Acre  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  canal  would  be  about  thirty  three  leet  deep, 
so  that  it  would  take  the  largest  ship.  It  would,  moreover,  be  a.bi>ut 
two  hundred  feet  wide,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  vessels  to  pass 
each  other.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  locks,  because,  when  the 
water  was  let  in,  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
would  practically  flow  on  the  same  level  to  the  Akaba  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  Acre  is  sufficient,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  canal  seems  to  present  no  great  engineering  difficulties.  There 
would  be  about  eighty-one  millions  of  yards  of  stone  and  earth  to  take 
out,  and  what  was  taken  out  of  the  c  mal  would  go  to  form  a  protection 
for  the  harbor.  It  is  calculated  that  the~"cutting  would  cost  about  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  that  the  expene 
of  forming  the  harbor  would  be  one  million  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds.  Although  the  distance  would  be  greater  by  the  new  route, 
that  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  great  saving  of  time. 
Ships  would  be  able  to  go  through  the  canal  at  lull  speed— say  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  miles  per  hour  ;  while,  through  the  Suez  Canal,  they  can 
only  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  four  or  five  miles.  If  a  ship  got  through 
the  Suez  Canal  in  seventy  hours,  it  was  thought  a  very  good  passage  ; 
but  through  the  new  canal,  although  there  would  be  one  hundred  anH 
seventeen  miles  extra  to  travel,  they  would  be  able  to  pass  in  twenij 
hours,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  days,  which  would  prove  an  important 
economy  to  shipowners.  The  expense  of  keeping  the  Jordan  Canal 
open  would  be  trifling,  as  there  is  a  natural  valley  nearly  ten  miles  wide, 
and  there  would  be  no  wash,  which  is  so  mischievous  to  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. The  project  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  favor  by  shipowners 
and  others,  and  practical  steps  are  being  taken  to  start  it, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Count  de  Chambord  left  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
to  the  fund  of  "  Peter's  pence." 

Louise  and  Lome  are  to  give  a  grand  ball  at  Rideau  Hall 
before  their  departure  in  October. 

Mrs.  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson's  fiction  is  so  greatly 
liked  in  England  that  a  great  future  is  there  prophesied  for 
her. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  in  his  book  says  that  Beaconsfield 
had  an  impericus  face,  and  Mr.  Roden  Noel  says  that  it  was 
like  a  mask. 

Queen  Victoria  was  highly  indignant  at  the  publication  of 
an  unimportant  letter  from  the  late  Prince  Albert  to  a  Ger- 
man friend,  in  a  Munich  journal. 

Bastien-Lepage,  the  French  artist,  will  visit  the  United 
States  this  winter.  He  is  a  young  man,  and  first  made  his 
mark  at  the  Paris  Salon  of  1S76. 

A  sister  of  Captain  Webb  became  insane  when  she  heard 
of  her  brother's  death  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river  at  Lady  Smith,  Natal. 

Monsieur  Damala,  Sarah  Bernhardts  husband,  is  dis- 
gusted with  soldiering  and  has  procured  his  discharge.  He 
will  return  to  the  stage — but  not  to  Sarah.     > 

Lydia  Thompson  is  on  the  shady  side  of  forty.  She  made 
her  debut  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  in  1S55,  and 
that  was  before  she  had  entered  her  teens. 

"  Lady  Clare/1  the  play  by  Robert  Buchanan,  was  recently 
under  consideration  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  but  she  decided  not  to 
take  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  title  role  was  too  s*rong  for  her. 

Peck,  the  author  of  "The  Bad  Boy,"  says  that  when  his 
mother  asked  him  why  he  made  such  a  fool  of  himself,  he 
replied:  "Becau-re  it  is  the  most  profitable  thing  a  wise 
man  can  do." 

Dr.  H.  Webster  Jones,  the  Chicago  physician  who  has 
given  up  a  practice  worth  eighty  thousand  a  year  for  another 
man's  wife,  and  eloped  with  her  to  Australia,  is  a  grandson 
of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  the  English  story-writer,  is  a  pleas- 
ant-faced lady  of  sixty  years,  with  gray  hair,  and  spectacles. 
She  spends  her  winters  in  Rome,  and  is  a  general  favorite  in 
society  because  of  her  brilliant  conversational  powers. 

Mr.  Sam  Ward  nominally  lives  in  London,  but  spends 
most  of  his  time  visiting  among  his  distinguished  friends. 
He  has,  like  Mr.  Hurlburt,  late  editor  of  the  IVorld,  been 
made  a  member  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  fashionable  clubs 
in  London. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  having  a  good  time  at 
Baden.  He  attended  a  fancy  ball — himself,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  party  attired  as 
cooks,  and  the  ladies  costumed  as  chambermaids.  The 
Princess  was  absent. 

The  colossal  statue  presented  to  the  State  of  California  by 
D.  O.  Mil's,  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  House, 
Sacramento,  is  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  and  has  been  counted 
one  of  his  finest  works.  Mr.  Mills  has  also  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  State  House,  and  his  brother,  Edgar  Mills, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  State  charged  with  its 
construction. 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  now  and  then  breaks 
through  the  rules  she  made  long  ago,  to  sing  no  more  in 
public.  She  recently  appeared  on  the  stage  at  a  concert 
given  for  charitable  purposes  at  Malvern,  England,  and  gave 
the  audience  a  delightful  surprise  by  her  fresh  and  vigorous 
rendering  of  Mendelssohn's  "  Lift  thine  eyes"  and  Rubin- 
stein's "  Song  of  the  Birds." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  great  liking  for  his  old  clothes,  and 
wears  a  suit  long  after  the  trousers  have  become  "  baggy  "  at 
the  knees.  When  a  new  suit  has  been  obtained  for  him  and 
placed  in  his  dressing-room,  he  eyes  it  askant  and  puts  on 
his  old  friends  every  morning  as  before.  Then,  after  a  few 
days,  his  servant  enters  the  dressing-room  stealthily  at  night 
and  carries  away  the  old  suit,  thus  compeliing  the  premier 
to  appear  next  morning  clad  in  the  new  garments. 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgde  is  a  familiar  figure  at  Chau- 
tauqua. His  summer  residence  is  at  Mayville,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake,  about  four  miles  from  Chautauqua.  The  house 
is  a  three-story  cottage,  surrounded  with  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  and  commands  a  fine  view  ot  the  lade.  "  The 
Growlery,"  as  the  judge's  study  is  called,  is  a  one-story,  lead- 
colored  structure,  occupying  a  front  corner  of  the  yard,  sev- 
eral rods  from  the  house.  The  occupants  of  Judge  TourgeVs 
home,  besides  himself  and  wife,  are  his  wife's  two  sisters,  the 
Misses  Kilburn. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Boy's- Love. 
Stepping  down  the  grassy  lane, 

Timorously  as  a  dove, 
Came  an  artless  little  damsel, 
Looking  out  ahead  for  love. 
(All  the  wild  rose-hedge  was  budded  ;  apple-boughs  hung  white  above.) 

"  Whosoe'er  I  first  do  meet 

With  the  Boys-Laze  in  my  shoe, 
He's  tJie  one  I'm  sure  to  wed, 

Sure  to  wed  and  love  him  true." 
She'd  a  fair  face,  sweetly  peeping  from  a  little  hood  of  blue. 

She  had  never  had  a  lover, 

But  she'd  dreamed  of  one  alway. 
And  would  find  him  by  the  Boy's-Love 
Hidden  in  her  shoe  to-day ; 
For  it  is  a  test  worth  trying,  all  the  wise  old  grandams  say. 

Should  she  meet  the  tanner's  boy. 

Should  she  meet  the  miller's  son, 
She  was  so  in  love  with  loving, 
She  would  love  them  either  one, 
Nor  doubt  he  was  the  one  she'd  dreamed  of  ever  since  she  first  begun. 

So,  she  met  a  rosy  stripling, 

And  they  passed  without  a  word  ; 
But  her  heart  would  beat  so  loudly, 
She  was  almost  sure  he  heard. 
And  her  snowy  kerchief  trembled  like  the  plumage  of  a  bird. 

Innocently  sideways  glancing 

From  her  little  gingham  hood, 
Through  her  soul  she  telt  the  fragrance 
Of  that  sprig  of  southernwood, 
And  she  thought  the  lad  so  pretty,  and  believed  him  wise  and  good. 

Then  she  lay  awake,  a-thinking 

Of  the  lad,  the  whole  night  through  ; 
But  he  soundly  slept  till  daybreak, 
Just  as  he  was  used  to  do, 
And  never  dreamed  he'd  met  a  damsel  with  some  Boy's-Love  in  her 
shoe.  —MaryE.  Wilkins  in  October  Century. 


On  a  Flower-piece  by  Fantin. 

Heart's-ease  or  pansy,  pleasure  or  thought. 

Which  would  the  picture  give  us  of  these  ? 

Surely  the  heart  that  conceived  it  sought 

Heart's  ease. 

Surely  by  glad  and  divine   degrees 

The  heart,  impelling  the  hand  that  wrought. 

Wrought  comtort  here  for  a  soul's  disease. 

Deep  flowers,  with  lustre  and  darkness  fraught. 
From  glass  that  gleams  as  the  chill  seas 
Lean  and  lend  for  a  heart  distraught 
Heart's  ease. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Here's  a  test  of  popularity,  and  one  which  shows  the  dif- 
ference in  ordinary  estimation  between  the  pomp  of  power 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  sage.  Mr.  Algernon  Graves  has 
drawn  up  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  times  por- 
traits of  eminent  persons  have  been  put  on  exhibition  in 
England,  between  the  years  1760  and  1S80.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  is  Wellington,  the  "  Iron  Duke,!)  with  13S  portraits  ; 
second  is  Queen  Victoria,  with  117  ;  and  third  is  the  "  first 
gentleman  in  Europe,'1  George  IV.,  with  115.  Lord  Nelson 
follows  close  afier  some  other  royal  personages,  with  45,  and 
is  in  turn  followed  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  with  43.  On  the  other 
hand,  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Al- 
fred Tennyson  narrowly  escaped  being  left  off  the  list  alto- 
gether, for  it  does  not  include  any  one  whose  portrait  has  not 
been  exhibited  mere  than  six  times. 


They  were  in  the  restaurant  for  a  little  supper,  after  the 
play.  He  asked  if  she  would  have  some  wine.  "  I  never 
drink  but  Burgundy  of  a  certain  vintage.  I  doubt  if  they 
have  it."  They  did  have  it.  He  ordered  a  bottle.  She 
drank  one  small  wine-glassful.     Price,  six  dollars. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Pierre  Jean, 
died  lately,  aged  ninety-four.  He  was  in  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  and  at  Waterloo. 


RpifTi  alaminm, 

High  in  the  organ-loft,  with  lilied  hair, 

Love  plied  the  pedals  with  his  snowy  foot, 
Pouring  forth  music  like  the  scent  of  fruit, 

And  sdrring  all  the  incense-laden  air  ; 

We  knelt  before  the  altar's  gold  rail,  where 

The  priest  stood  robed,  with  chalice  and  palm-shoot, 
With  music-men,  who  bore  citole  and  lute, 

Behind  us,  and  the  attendant  virgins  fair ; 

And  so  our  red  aurora  flashed  to  gold, 

Our  dawn  to  sudden  sun,  and  all  the  while 

The  high-voiced  children  trebled  clear  and  cold. 
The  censer-boys  went  swinging  down  the  aisle, 

And  far  above,  with  fingers  strong  and  sure, 

Love  closed  our  lives'  triumphant  overture, 

— Edmund  Gosse. 

An  Incomplete  Revelation. 
While  Quaker  folks  were  Quakers  still,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
When  coats  were  drab,  and  gowns  were  plain,  and  speech  was  staid 

and  slow, 
Before  Dame  Fashion  dared  suggest  a  single  friz  or  curl. 
There  dwelt,  'mid  Penfield's  peaceful  shades,  an  old-time  Quaker  girl. 

Ruth  Wilson's  garb  was  of  her  sect     Devoid  of  furbelows. 
She  spoke  rebuke  to  vanity,  from  bonnet  to  her  toes  ; 
Sweet  red-bird  was  she,  all  disguised  in  feathers  of  the  dove, 
With  dainty  foot  and  perfect  lorm  and  eyes  that  dreamt  of  love. 

Sylvanus  Moore,  a  bachelor  of  forty  years  or  so, 
A  quaintly  pious,  weazened  soul,  with  beard  and  hair  of  tow, 
Ana  queer,  tnin  legs,  and  shuffling  walk,  and  drawling  nasal  tone. 
Was  prompted  by  the  spirit  to  make  this  maid  his  own. 

He  knew  it  was  the  spirit,  for  he  felt  it  in  his  breast, 
As  oft  before  in  meeting  time,  and,  sure  of  his  request, 
Procured  the  permit  in  due  form.     On  Fourth-day  ot  that  week 
He  let  Ruth  know  the  messsage  true  that  he  was  moved  to  speak. 

"  Ruth,  it  has  been  revealed  to  me  that  thee  and  I  must  wed, 
1  have  spoken  to  the  meeting,  and  the  members  all  have  said 
That  our  union  seems  a  righteous  one,  which  they  w  id  not  gainsay, 
So  if  convenient  to  thy  views,  I'll  wed  tne  next  Third-day." 

The  cool  possession  of  herself  by  friend  Sylvanus  Moore 
Aroused  hn  hot  resentment,  which  by  effort  she  iorbore — 
(She  knew  he  was  a  godly  man,  01  simple,  childish  mind,) 
And  checked  the  word  "  Impertinence!"  and  answered  him  in  kind: 

Sylvanus  Moore,  do  thee  go  home  and  wait  until  I  sec 
The  lact  that  1  must  be  thy  wi;e  revealed  unto  me." 
And  thus  she  lelt  him  there  alone,  at  will  to  ruminate. 
Sore  puzzled  at  the  mysteries  of  Love,  Free  Will  and  Fate. 

— Richard  A.  Jackson  in  October  Centuty. 


The  Latest  Important  Foreign  News. 

Denmark. — A  terrible  tragedy  has  been  enacted  at  EI 
more.  It  seems  that  the  widow  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  Ha 
let  married  her  husband's  brother,  James  Q.  Hamlet.  Tl 
so  annoyed  her  son,  Colonel  Hamlet,  that  he  took  to  ha 
drink,  and,  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens,  dec'ared  he  saw  t 
ghost  of  his  father,  the  late  Thomas  P.,  and  that  the  ghi 
informed  him  that  his  father  had  been  murdered  by  Jarr 
Q.  Colonel  Hamlet  had  been  affianced  for  some  time 
Miss  Ophelia  Polonius,  daughter  of  Judge  Polonius,  of  t 
Supreme  Court  of  Denmark. 

Colonel  Hamlet  imagined  he  had  heard  a  mouse  behinc 
screen,  and,  seizing  a  carving-knife  from  the  dinner-tab 
plunged  it  into  the  screen,  behind  which  Judge  Polonius  v. 
concealed,  to  keep  Colonel  Hamlet  from  mischief.  Jud 
Polonius  was  killed  by  the  knife.  An  evening  or  so  aft 
ward,  at  some  private  theatricals,  Colonel  Hamlet  behav 
so  rudely  that  his  mother,  uncle,  and  Miss  Ophelia  Poloni 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  room.  Colonel  Hamlet's  c< 
duct  so  preyed  upon  Miss  Ophelia  that  she  drowned  hers( 
At  her  burial  Colonel  Hamlet  jumped  into  the  grave,  a 
her  brother  following  him,  a  most  unseemly  figtk  took  pla< 
resulting  in  the  two  drawing  knives  and  stabbing  each  oth 
and,  just  before  dropping,  Colonel  Hamlet  stabbing  his  unc 
James  Q.  Hamlet. 

All  three  died. — Puck. 

Nitre-Glycerine  and  Therapeutics. 

The  introduction  of  nitro-glycerine  into  therapeutics  mi 
naturally  be  regarded  with  uneasiness  by  every  citizen  int< 
ested  in  the  public  welfare.  If  the  drug  is  cumulative,  a 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  is  not,  a  month's  treatnu 
will  undoubtedly  so  load  the  patient  up  that  he  will  be  rea 
dangerous  to  handle  except  with  extreme  caution,  and  exp 
sions  of  invalids  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur  on  t 
streets  at  any  time.  Fancy  such  items  as  the  following  2 
pearing  daily  : 

Terrific  Explosion  in  High  Life, — Yesterday,  at  three  p.  m., 
the  Honorable  Davis  David,  who  has  been  under  nitro-glycerine  ire 
ment  for  two  years,  was  chasing  a  cross-town  car  at  Twenty-th 
Street  and  Broadway,  he  was  accidentally  exploded  by  contact  with  ; 
Hon.  William  E.  Evarts,  who  was  ccming  in  the  opposite  direcu'i 
The  concussion  shattered  every  window  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  a 
fragments  of  the  honorable  gendeman  were  hurled  as  far  as  C 
Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  they  were  subsequently  fou 
and  identified.     No  insurance. 

Gross  Carelessness.— Late  last  evening,  as  Mr.  Tallboys  was  j 
ing  into  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  he  was  inconsideratelyjostled 
some  unknown  person  and  exploded.  The  fresco  and  stained-gl 
windows  were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  seven  hundred  dollars. 

A  New  Departure.— Mr.  O'Donovan  Rossa,  the  patriot,  whol 
been  a  nitro-glycerine  drinker  for  several  months,  sailed  yesterday 
the  Britannic.  He  proposes  to  visit  the  House  of  Lords  and  indi 
the  janitor  to  club  him.     The  result  is  awaited  with  lively  interest 


A  New  Word. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  vintage  of  :S$,  and  h 
just  had  the  refusal  of  the  managing  editor's  chair  on  a  N 
York  daily — managing  editor  was  sitting  in  it  himself,  a 
declined  to  get  out — and  had  returned  from  an  ocean  voya 
to  Nantucket — round  trip,  eighty  cents.  He  pondered  01 
the  dictionary  a  long,  long  time,  and  at  last  closed  it  witl 
decided  slam. 

K  New  word,"  he  said,  with  the  air  of  one  having  auth. 
ity  ;  u  new  word.     I  must  look  it  up." 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  his  father. 

"  Labbord,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "  labbord  ;  hearc 
on  the  boat  halt-a-dozen  times.  'Tain't  in  the  dictiona  i 
either  ;  I've  looked  all  through  '  L'  two  or  three  times.  So  j 
new  word. — Hawkeye. 

A  Feminine  Nine. 

Girls  as  base-ball  players  are  not  to  be  regarded  in 
light  ot  a  success,  if  the  experience  at  Philadelphia  m 
taken  as  a  determining  experiment.  They  showed  a  rem 
abie  beauty  of  costume  and  striking  grace  of  figure,  but 
determined  dodging  of  balls  they  should  have  caught 
the  eccentric  throwing  that  made  a  calculation  of  direct 
impossible,  rather  detracted  from  the  science  or  definite 
terest  of  the  game.  It  has  been  found  that  girls  can 
catch  without  aprons,  and  must  be  pointed  at  an  acute  an 
away  from  the  line  of  selection  before  they  can  fling  a  bal 
a  desired  point.  —Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


The  American  is  natty,  says  a  Paris  correspondont.  She 
has  '"just  the  thing"  on  usually  that  suits  her,  and  she  ap- 
pears neat  and  trim.  She  is  quite  as  well  dressed  as  the 
French  lady,  and  I  lean  toward  the  opinion  that  the  Ameii- 
can  lady  is  the  best  dressed  lady  in  the  world.  Certainly, 
when  young  she  is  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting.  Dress 
is  the  outward  sign.  Mark  this  one  :  Here  come  into  tabte 
d'hote  a  lady  and  gentleman — this  is  the  order.  The  lady  is 
slim  in  figure  and  refined  in  features.  She  is  neatly,  indeed 
prettily,  dressed.  She  is  usually  unconscious  and  at  her 
ease,  just  a  little  behind  her,  following  her  up  rather  shyly, 
consciously  ill-at-ease,  is  her  husband,  in  the  everlasting 
black  broadcloth  suit.  She  has  been  sightseeing,  perhaps, 
and  perhaps  not.  More  likely  he  has  been  sitting  in  the 
court  of  his  hotel,  talking  business  wi;h  his  fellow-country- 
men. He  comes  to  table  just  as  he  has  lelt  the  street  or  the 
hotel-court.  He  follows  his  wife  with  confident  admiration, 
and  is  dutiful,  as  all  good  husbands  ought  to  be. 


The  Reason. 

"  How  is  it  you  can  tell  such  whoppers  ?  "  asked  a  cal 
addressing  the  editor  of  the  fish-story  department. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  replied  the  editor,  "  our  wife's  name 
Anna." 

"  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"Agreat  deal.  When  we  are  writing  fish  stories  we  u=u; 
have  Anna  nigh  us  to  help  us." 

The  caller  was  sent  to  the  hospital. — Somertnlle  Jour> 

The  Decitful  Hammock. 
Hammocks  are  a  mighty  onsartin1  piece  of  furniture, 
about  as  difficult  to  manage  as  a  bicycle  until  you  know  1 
At  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  a  young  lady  at  Kennebu 
port,  who  attempted  to  sit  in  one  in  the  presence  of  comp: 
the  other  day.  When  she  was  gathered  up  and  it  was  lo 
no  bones  were  broken,  she  was  just  mad  enough  to  die 
cause  she  hadn't  on  her  black  silk  stockings. — Boston  Gast 


Not  so  Bad  as  all  That 

The  new  attendant  of  the  watering-place  bookstore  st 
behind  the  counter  with  his  head  a  little  on  one  side  at 
white  handkerchief  around  his  neck,  when  a  dainty  sum 
sojourner  tripped  in,  and,  fixing  her  blue  orbs  on  him,  ask 
"  Have  you  got  (A  Newport  Aquarelle?'"  To  which,  ^ 
a  thankful  smile,  he  replied  :  "  No,  marm  ;  I  don't  think 
nothin'  but  a  common  bile." — Boston  Commercial  Bulla 


The  Root  of  all  Eva 

Young  George  Vanderbilt,  fourth  son  of  the  million, 
wants  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter.  There  it  crops  out  ag 
the  natural,  educated,  and  hereditary  greed  for  gold  ;  thi 
satiable  thirst  for  wealth,  the  passion  for  amassing  mill 
by  the  easiest  and  quickest  methods,  and  reaching  a  fabul 
competence  by  the  shortest  ways.  It's  a  family  trait.— 1 
lington  Hawkeye, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Barardin's''  Letter 
DEAR  ARGONAUT:  Although  we  all  grumbled  and  growled 
over  the  intense  heat  of  last  week,  I  think  the  present  weath- 
er is  even  more  unsatisfactory,  lor  who  feels  like  gayely  with 
a  lowering  sky  and  foggy  atmosphere  o'  nights.  Something 
has  put  a  damper  upon  the  spurt  of  festivity  with  which  last 
week  opened.  The  Crockers  certainly  have  done  all  they 
could  to  keep  the  ball  rolling.  The  dinner  and  dance  given 
by  them  was  followed  by  a  merry  excursion  to  Monterey, 
all  in  honor  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  and  his  California  bride ; 
but  now  there  is  almost  nothing  on  the  tapis  for  society  to 
luok  forward  to.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  a  lunch  party  on 
Wednesday  last  in  compliment  to  Lady  Waterlow.  which  also 
partook  of  the  character  of  a  musica.'e,  Mrs.  Tippett  and 
"Mrs.  CarmichaelCarr  delighting  the  guests  with  their  per 
formances,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
entertainment  Mrs.  Baker  and  her  sister,  Miss  Stone,  added 
their  musical  efforts  to  the  programme,  so  that  the  whole  af- 
fair was  pronounced  a  great  success.  The  interim  between 
this  and  the  opening  of  the  winter  season  will  probably  be 
filled  with  weddings.  The  long-expected,  much-talked  of 
one  of  Miss  Belle  Wallace  and  Mervin  Donahue  is  at  length 
definitely  fixed  to  lake  place  upon  the  return  of  the  Peter 
Donahues  from  their  European  trip,  and,  as  they  are  reported 
as  having  reached  New  York  en  route  home,  the  time  will 
soon  come.  There  is  a  rumor,  given  on  good  authority,  that 
a  double  wedding  will  signalize  the  event,  and  that  the  fine 
house  which  a  certain  baron  has  been  so  busily  employed  in 
:ig  on  his  ranch  is  destined  to  receive  a  fair  mistress 
after  all.  The  Wallace  house  has  been  undergoing  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  in  view  of  the  grand  nuptiai 
reception  to  be  given  M  iss  Belle  at  the  paternal  home.  Then 
will  come  Miss  Belle  Eyre's  wedding  with  Mr.  Pinkard,  on 
which  occasion  the  ceremony  will  take  place  at  Trinity 
Church,  as  in  the  case  of  her  sister ;  and  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Maggie,  a  house  will  be  given  to  the  young  couple 
by  the  father  of  the  bride.  Still  later  on  society  will  be  called 
upon  to  congregate  at  the  wedding  of  Miss  Daisy  Parrott  and 
Lieutenant  Payson  of  the  engineer  corps,  which  will  termi- 
nate a  somewhat  romantic  courtship  ;  but  true  love,  which 
an  old  adage  says,  "  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  has  triumphed 
over  the  obstacle  of  difference  of  religious  faith,  and  "  all  is 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  literally  as  well  as  poetically.  A 
great  difficulty  exists  (so  the  girls  say)  in  getting  the  requisite 
number  of  bridesmaids  for  all  these  society  weddings,  so 
many  belles  will  be  absentees  this  season  ;  two  well-known 
ones  will  officiate  for  Miss  Dora  Miller,  whose  wedding  will 
take  place  in  Washington,  and  the  costumes  to  be  worn  on 
the  happy  occasion,  which  are  already  designed,  are  said  to 
be  perfectly  ravishing.  There  is  a  whisper — indeed,  more 
than  a  whisper — floating  through  fashionable  circles  that  a 
young  divorcee,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nob  Hill,  is  about 
to  resume  matrimonial  fetters.  I  do  not  altogether  credit  it, 
for  the  lady  enjoys  her  freedom  thoroughly.  The  exodus 
Eastward  has  already  begun.  On  Thursday  Mr.  Fiilmore, 
the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Pacific,  departed 
for  the  East  in  a  special  car,  accompanied  by  the  Sander- 
sons. It  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Sanderson  to  place  Miss 
Lennie  at  school,  and  then,  with  Miss  Sibyl,  spend  the  win- 
ter among  the  gayeties  of  Washington  life,  where,  as  I  said 
last  week,  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  will  be  also,  the  Crockers 
having  some  time  since  engaged  elegant  apartments  at 
Wormley's  Hotel.  Judge  Field  and  wife  also  left  on  Thurs- 
day for  Washington.  But  although  we  are  losing  so  many 
of  our  society  people,  we  are  also  gaining  others.  Edgar 
Mills  and  Miss  Addie  arrived  On  Tuesday,  having  come  over 
the  road  in  a  special  car.  Mr.  Mills's  health  has  improved 
greatly  in  drinking  the  waters  at  Carlsbad,  and  pretty  Miss 
Addie  looks  as  blooming  as  a  rose.  Menlo  Park  will  rejoice 
in  her  return,  although  very  soon  now  those  who  live  there 
during  the  summer  will  be  hastening  to  their  winter  quar- 
ters. The  Athertons  move  up  to  their  house  on  California 
Street  next  month,  but  the  Selbys,  I  believe,  will  remain  in 
the  country  all  winter.  The  Joseph  Donohoes  will,  on  their 
return  from  New  York,  with  all  those  twenty-seven  trunks, 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  Rincon  Hill  house.  The 
Floods  will  occupy  their  old  rooms  at  the  Palace,  where  also 
will  be  found  Mrs.  Loomis  and  Miss  Katie  Fel'.on.  Gossip 
says  that  Mrs.  Shillaber  will  this  winter  reopen  the  salon 
in  the  old  homestead,  at  the  Mission,  and  resume  her  charm- 
ing entertainments,  assisted  by  her  niece,  Miss  Cook,  who 
has  relumed  with  her  from  European  navel.  The  Gwins 
have  already  commenced  holding  weekly  receptions  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  which  are  largely  attended  by  the  beau 
mondi,  and  where  every  one  has,  what  is  a  sure  thing 
under  the  Gwins'  hospitable  roof,  a  good  time.  'Tis  said 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry  has  it  in  contemplation  to  give  an  elaborate 
dinner  to  the  Wateriows  before  they  leave  for  Australia. 
The  form  of  entertainments  to  be  given  in  their  honor  by 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  the  Heads  has  not  been  announced  ;  but  I 
fancy  at  this  period  of  social  bouleversement  dinners  will  be 
chosen,  as  affording  the  most  satisfaction — not  as  to  quan- 
tity bul  quality.  Young  Ord,  whom  not  only  society  people, 
but  newspaper  men,  will  remember  as  having  been  a  favorite 
in  both  sets  a  few  years  ago,  is  here  now  on  a  brief  visit.  On 
his  return  East,  his  recently  widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Preston, 
will  accompany  him  wilh  her  family,  to  make  her  home  with 
her  father,  Judge  Ord,  who  was  so  long  a  resident  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  The  many  friends  of  the  McDowells  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  General  has  been  pronounced  out  of 
danger  by  his  attending  physician,  the  injuries  resulting 
from  his  accident  not  being  so  serious  as  at  first  feared. 
Report  says  that  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  will  shortly  issue  cards 
for  a  dancing  reception.  Mrs.  Fair  is  also  credited  with  the 
intention  of  giving  a  grand  ball  as  a  housewarming.  Mrs 
John  McMullin  has  done  so  much  for  society  in  the  past, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  will  continue  her  hospitalities  this 
winter  in  the  same  brilliant  manner.  So,  take  it  altogether, 
the  outlook  for  the  approaching  season  is  by  no  means  a 
gloomy  one,  despite  the  croakers  ;  and  I  dare  say  will  devel- 
op into  much  more.  I  hear  that  the  English  residents  are 
meditating  a  reception  for  their  newly  arrived  consul  and  his 
wife,  which  surelv  would  be  the  correct  thing.    Bavardix. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
:  ind  daughters,  the  Misses  Florence  and  Maria,  left 
'.    s^ded  tour  East ;  while  Mrs,  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa 


Clara,  left  Saturday  in  company  with  her  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Annie, 
and  Miss  Simpson,  to  meet  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mayoard,  and  niece,  Miss 
Houston,  on  their  return  trip  from  Europe  by  the  Servia.  The  young 
ladies  propose  securing  the  services  of  a  chaperon  and  leaving  for  Eu- 
rope on  their  mother's  return  home.  Mrs.  Good  will  in  all  probability 
winter  East,  as  she.  with  her  daughter,  left  last  Monday.  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Smith  (nee  Hattie  Rice),  niece  of  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  has  already  de- 
parted for  a  three  months'  sojourn.  Mrs.  |ohn  H.  |ewett,  having  re- 
turned to  the  Palace  from  Monterey,  is  occupied  with  her  preparations 
to  go  East  shortlv.  Mrs.  Maria  Coleman  is  rapidly  convalescing,  and, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  May,  will  leave  about  the  ist 
for  the  East.  James  V.  Coleman,  on  his  return  from  Prescolt,  where 
he  is  at  prerent  the  guest  of  Governor  Trille  with  his  wife,  will  install 
himselt  in  the  Sutter  Street  residence  for  the  winter.  Charles  Gillig  re- 
turned Monday  to  London,  having  remained  only  a  few  davs  in  the 
city  on  business  connected  wilh  his  bureau  in  London.  George  F. 
Parsons  and  wife  went  up  to  Sacramento  Wednesday,  intending  to  re- 
main a  couple  of  days  ;  they  will  probably  leave  for  the  East  Monday 
next,  to  remain  permanently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Kittle  will  pass 
the  winter  months  East.  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Bille  left  Sunday 
lor  Washington  ;  the  Boyson  n  ception  tendered  them  Friday  seemed 
the  inauguration  of  winter  gayeties  at  the  Palace.  Among  the  other 
attentions  accorded  the  Danish  Minister,  was  the  dinner  given  just  pre- 
viously to  him  by  the  newly  appointed  Danish  Consul,  Captain  Simpson. 
Saturday  Stein  de  Bille  ten  lor  a  trip  to  the  islands  ;  the  same  day  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Talbot  went  to  New  York  with  a  triep.d  who  has  been  her 
guest  from  there.  The  newly  married  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Tinaco  (nee  Anita  Marsh)  left  Saturday  for  their  Guatemala  home. 
I  lie  recently  installed  English  Consul  will  be  compelled  to  make  his 
residence  out  of  town  owing  to  the  delicate  heallh  of  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Simultaneous  with  the  arrival  of  Edgar  Mills  and  Miss  Addie  from  the 
Bast,  was  that  of  Uuver  Eldridge.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  cime  down 
from  Sacramento,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lizzie  B=ck,  Miss  Bessie 
Crouch,  and  Miss  Katie  Trille.  as  guests.  The  elite  of  Oakland  society 
congregated  last  evening  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  the  occasion  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Norton's  Song  Recital,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr.  At 
Mrs.  George  Wheaton's,  Friday  last,  the  hostess  inaugurated  wilh  great 
success  Ihe  keno  game,  which  promises  to  be  a  popular  game  at  even- 
ing entertainments  this  winter.  The  prizes  were  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  the  guests  assisting  were  Mrs.  J.  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dunham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Bugbee, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Taber,  Mrs.  A.  Havens,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Knowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Browne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heitshu,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  SiLis  P.  Gregory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Metcalt,  Doctor  and  Mrs 
Parker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Cogliill,  Miss  Kitlie  Kirkham,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Ward,  the  Misses  Wfaeaton,  Miss  Knowllon,  and  others.  Upon 
Lady  Lister  Kaye's  return  from  the  East,  she  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
accompanied  by  her  sisler,  Lady  Mandevilie,  who  wilt  winter  on  ibis 
coast.  Lord  Mandevilie  was  the  guest  at  dinner  01  Mr.  Mackay  pre- 
ious  to  his  departure  for  this  coast.  Doctor  A.  P.  Whiltelt  has  re- 
turned from  Arizona,  2nd  spent  last  week  in  Sacramento  ;  his  intention 
is  to  reside  and  practice  his  profession  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Miss  Cora 
Wallace  returned  home  Monday  from  Sacramento,  where  she  was  visit- 
ing the  Misses  Tyrrell ;  previous  to  concluding  her  visit  a  pleasant  re- 
ception was  tendered  her.  Mrs.  Henry  Weiherbee.  and  Kirs.  Charles 
Reed,  of  Chico,  visited  Mrs.  Arnold  there  last  week.  Miss  Tot  Cutter's 
visit  to  Mrs.  Williams  being  concluded.  Miss  Katie  Gwin  returned  with 
ber  to  Rancho  los  Medanos,  where  she  will  remain  a  while,  George  A. 
Moore  arrived  Tuesday  in  the  East,  where  he  went  for  the  purpose  ol 
joining  and  returning  with  his  wife.  Charles  Felton  arrived  Tuesday 
rom  toe  southern  part  ol  Utah,  whither  he  went  on  business  connected 
wilh  his  oil  schemes.  Foreign  advices  inform  us  that  Mrs.  H.  M.  New- 
ball,  her  son  George,  and  niece.  Miss  Palache,  were  in  Berlin  the  first 
instant  ;  as  also  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson  and  Master  Frank, 
Adolph  Sulro,  and  William  C.  Tait.  Porter  Ashe  and  wile  and  Miss 
Lena  were  in  London  the  second  instant.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  were  in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  Athenee  ;  J.  Findla 
was  at  the  Grand,  Mrs.  Stanlord  at  Hotel  Bristol,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mag- 
ner  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  stopping  at  188 
Boulevard  Hausmann.  Simultaneously  Ciaus  Spreckels  Jr.  and  wife 
were  in  Prague  ;  white  the  uonahues  (Peter)  were  in  Baden-Baden  ;  as 
also  John  Lawler,  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Hollande.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
Mayer  were  in  Hamburg,  guests  at  the  Maison  Mollissie.  Among  the 
distinguished  guests  who  have  recently  taken  their  departure  from  here 
were  sir  Charles  Brown,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeals,  and  Lord  Carrington, 
captain  in  her  majesty's  service,  who  left  Sunday  lor  London  via  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  Union  railroads.  The  Saturday  steamer  brought  from 
Oregon  a  number  of  Villard's  distinguished  guests  -  among  them  Doc- 
tor Edward  Lasker,  a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  and  Doctor 
Paul  Lindau,  dramatist  and  humorist,  both  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Brefogle,  ed- 
itor ol  a  New  York  German  journal,  and  several  other  representatives 
of  the  press.  On  account  ol  the  death  o!  Colonel  Zabriskie  (the  grand- 
father), the  wedding  service  ol  Miss  Annie  Lad'd  to  Hume  Yemngton 
was  performed  very  quietly  at  the  residence  ol  her  mother  ;  Miss  Cassie 
Adams,  ol  Menlo,  assisted  as  bridesmaid.  The  newly  married  couple 
left  the  same  day  lor  their  future  home  in  Carson,  a  present  :rom  the 
groom's  father.  Another  quiet  wedding  took  place  Thursday — that  of 
Louis  Marshall,  son  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  Miss  Susie  Thome  of 
the  Mission  ;  Ihe  young  couple  will  occupy  the  residence  corner  ol 
Gough  and  Geary,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  in 
Sacramento  this  winter.  Prospective  among  the  weddings  is  that  of  the 
Hon.  Rollin  Daggett,  United  States  Minister  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
to  a  young  lady  lrom  Seattle.  The  ceremony  in  Oakland,  Monday,  wilt 
be  followed  by  a  reception  of  a  quiet  nature  just  previous  to  the  sailing 
of  the  steamer,  when  they  wiU  depart  for  their  new  home.  A  later 
event,  to  be  celebrated  in  Oakland,  will  be  the  union  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  son  of  Judge  Campbell,  to  Miss  Louise  Newlands,  a  young 
lady  well  known  in  society.  A  correspondent  writes  lrom  Salt  Lake 
that  on  the  lourteenth  instant  the  Misses  Emma  and  Mercy  Walker  en- 
tertained a  large  number  of  their  young  lady  friends  at  their  lather's 
co  intry  residence,  twelve  miles  out  ol  the  city.  Among  those  present 
were  :  Miss  Emma  Walker,  Miss  Mercy  Walker,  Miss  Nellie  Hunter, 
Miss  Mina  Dalt,  Miss  Rose  Daft,  Miss  Fio  Kimball,  Miss  Lou  Lowe, 
Miss  Mina  Walker,  Miss  Sarah  Walker,  Miss  Lou  Hempstead,  Miss 
Bertha  Billings,  Miss  Ness  Machintosh,  Miss  Lizzie  Isaacs,  Miss  Callie 
McConnell,  and  Miss  Daisy  Senter. 


TRIVIAL    TROUVILLE. 


Upon  the  Gallic  Seashore  How  Runs  the  World  Away. 


Art  Notes. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps's  art  sale  was  well  attended  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  pictures,  screens,  and  mirrors  sold  numbered  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  brought  fair  prices.  "Mount  Tallac"  went  lor  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  large  screen  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention,  sold 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  remainder  ol  the  pictures  and 
sketches,  which  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred,  brought  prices  rang- 
ing from  ten  to  eighty  dollars.  The  screens  averaged  lorty  dollars,  and 
the  mirrors  ran  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  finy  dollars  apiece. 

"  Samson  and  Delilah,"  which  created  quite  a  sensation  when  Milton 
S.  Latham  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  lor  it,  nine  years  ago,  was  re-sold 
on  Thursday  at  private  sale.  Messrs.  Hopkins,  Crocker,  and  Flood 
all  contended  for  it,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  Mr.  Haquette,  the  proprietor  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

A  spirited  painting  of  an  "  Arab  Horseman,"  by  Adolph  Schreyer,  is 
now  on  exhibition  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's.  This  artist  is  acknowledged 
to  be  at  the  head  of  his  specialty  among  painters,  and  his  work  brings 
unlimited  prices.  There  are  three  pictures  by  Schreyer  in  San  Francis- 
co, of  which  "  The  Escape,"  owned  by  Irving  M.  Scott,  attained  great 
celebrity  in  Europe. 

At  the  same  gallery  are  two  elaborate  panels,  executed  by  Habert, 
who  was  one  of  the  medalists  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  this  year.  They  are 
entitled  "  The  Sword  "  and  "  The  Mirror."  They  portray  two  beauti- 
ful women,  and  will  attract  much  attention. 


A  Scottish  photographer  has  photographed  the  impression 
made  upon  the  arm  of  a  person  who  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  A  series  of  delicately  traced  figures,  very  like  fern 
fronds  or  small  branches  of  trees,  appears  just  above  the 
elbow,  and  extends  nearly  to  the  shoulder.  It  is  believed 
that  the  phenomena  were  caused  by  congestion  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  which  had  been  paralyzed  through  the  action  of 
the  electric  current. 


To  most  people  who  come  here,  Trouville  (says  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  Y'ork  Tribune)  is  simply  a  spectacle. 
The  performance,  however,  really  does  not  begin  until  the 
ten  days  of  the  races.  Until  then  the  bourgeois  rich  who 
throng  from  Paris  and  the  provinces  dawdle  on  the  beach, 
bathe,  listen  to  the  concerts,  yawn  at  the  play  in  the  theatre, 
and  go  early  off  to  bed,  worn  out  with  the  monotony  of  the 
day.  The  only  vital  spot  is  the  Salle  des  Petits  Jeux.  Gam- 
ing is  the  one  amusement  which  never  palis.  There  is  no 
roulette  or  rouge-et-noir  at  Trouville.  But  one  can  drop 
francs  as  easily  and  win  Napoleons  as  readily  as  on  the  red 
and  black.  Men  and  women  of  all  the  various  worlds  of 
France,  mothers,  fathers,  and  their  children,  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  about  the  tables,  inspired  by  a  common  passion. 
"  Angele  has  won  twelve  francs,"  a  French  mother  said  to 
me  with  pride,  while  Angele — her  boy  of  ten — grinned  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  the  delight  of  the  whole  family  was  as  great 
as  if  he  had  taken  all  the  prizes  at  the  Lycee. 

The  Salon  of  Trouville  is  as  well  ordered  as  a  cathedral. 
Its  servitors,  girt  about  with  silver  chains,  are  gaunt,  mild- 
eyed  men,  slipping  noiselessly  through  the  crowds,  and  ihey 
give  a  melancholy  accent  to  the  life  frothing  aboul  them. 
The  cool,  low-toned  reading-room,  looking  seawatd,  is  as 
quiet  as  a  temple.  The  salon  below  is  filled  with  dowagers 
given  to  neuralgia,  and  especially  susceptible  to  drafts,  who 
gather  in  groups  over  their  work,  and  exchange  bits  of  in- 
formation about  their  servants  and  families,  much  as  they 
might  do  at  Kennebunk  or  Asbury  Park.  The  people  who, 
if  they  choose,  could  feed  on  pearls  and  vinegar,  or  on  an  ex- 
clusive diet  of  peacocks'  tongues,  are  lo  be  found  in  the  res- 
taurant, or  on  the  circular  balcony,  where  great  striped  um- 
brellas shelter  them  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  sand 
below.  There  are  private  rooms  for  whist  and  ecarte',  where 
doubtless  play  is  high,  but  nothing  of  that  sort  appears  ;  for 
everything  is  permissible,  so  long  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
permitted.  These  rooms  are  especially  the  property  of  the 
Cercle  Union  Club,  and  are  not  open  to  the  visitors  in  ordi- 
nary of  the  salon.  The  Cercle  Union  Club  is  the  presiding 
dignity  of  Trouville,  as  was  the  Due  de  Moray  of  Deauville. 
The  Due  de  Morny  is  dead,  and  Deauville,  except  for  one 
brief  week,  languishes  ;  but  the  Cercle  has  no  end,  and  Trou- 
ville thrives. 

The  architecture  of  Trouville  is  frivolous-looking,  and 
intended  for  sunshine.  Not,  however,  in  substance.  All 
the  gay  and  laughing  villas  on  the  beach  are  built  substan- 
tially of  brick.  But  they  are  barred  and  striped  with  color  ; 
they  present  large  panels  of  enamel  in  bright  colors  ;  gold 
mosaics  displaying  mermaids  and  dolphins  ;  friezes  of  bright 
and  shining  tiles  ;  and  the  Maison  Person  is  a  mass  of  small 
but  brilliant  arabesques.  The  effect  is  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine, and,  although,  as  an  anist  critically  remarks,  the 
Trouville  architecture  does  not  "  compose  "  well,  it  is  essen- 
tially suitable  to  life  in  Trouville,  which  one  might  also  say 
does  not  "  compose  "  well. 

The  beach  extends  beyond  Cabourg  in  one  magnificent 
sweep  of  fine  soft  sand,  with  scarcely  a  pebble  to  bruise  the 
dainty  feet  that  dance  upon  it.  At  the  bathing  hour  ihe' 
sands  are  crowded.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  classic  in 
the  procession  of  peignoir-draped  figures,  and  here  and  there 
a  lithe  young  fellow,  striped  like  a  Greek  runner,  daits  across 
the  beach.  The  French  bathing-costume  is  very  ugly  for 
so  artistic  a  people.  No  one  wears  stockings,  and,  although 
the  sand  is  so  fine  that  it  is  unnecessary,  almost  every  one 
wears  spadrilles  with  basket  soles,  or  "Amelias,"  a  species 
of  white  linen  boot,  high  in  the  back,  and  lacing  over  the 
sandal  fronts. 

Dresses  with  yachts  half  a  foot  long  sailing  on  seas  of 
woven  wool,  cocks'  heads  in  gorgeous  feathers,  miniature 
Casinos,  light-houses,  and  bathers,  are  among  the  designs 
frequently  seen  here  for  the  promenade.  Hounds  chase 
foxes  over  an  entire  toilette,  and  steeple-chase  riders  jumpiDg 
ditches  and  hedges  are  borne  along  by  others.  There  is 
comparatively  little  of  toilette  at  Trouville,  but  there  is  chic 
and  every  sort  of  bizarre  fancy  translated  into  dress.  The 
mode  of  the  moment  is  the  "  corsage  flottant,"  which  Sarah 
Bernhardt  introduced  in  "  Fe"dora."  Its  mysteries  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  unravel,  but  it  is  something  which  no  woman 
who  hopes  to  call  herself  well  dressed  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out. Her  next  hope  of  salvation  is  in  her  Rhine  stones  which 
sparkle  on  her  slippers,  tremble  on  her  breast,  and  gleam  in 
her  hair. 

At  half  past  four  the  great  pavilion  of  the  Salon  is  spread 
for  the  afternooon  concert.  Mozart  is  sometimes  played, 
rarely  Bach,  occasionally  Beethoven  ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  at  Trouville  a  morsel  of  Wagner,  Schumann,  Brahm, 
or  any  modern  German  composer.  There  is  no  end  of  Verdi 
and  Rossini,  and,  of  course,  all  the  Frenchmen  except  Ber- 
lioz. The  music  at  the  Salon,  however,  is  its  great  teature, 
if  one  excepts  the  gaming,  which  is  out  of  all  comparison. 
From  nine  to  ten  in  the  evening  is  a  second  concert  in  the 
little  white  and  gold  theatre,  which  is  included  in  the  three- 
francs  admission  into  the  Salon.  This  is  varied  twice  a 
week  by  a  play,  to  which  an  additional  sum  is  demanded. 
At  present  the  company  of  the  Palais  Royal  gives  represen- 
tations, but  languidly  attended.  Dancing  is  evidently  classed 
among  athletics,  and  to  these  the  French  are  not  addicted. 
There  is  scarcely  any  dancing  at  Trouville.  IJcnow  of  noth- 
ing more  melancholy  than  a  ball  at  the  Salon.  Everybody 
goes,  but  there  is  no  dress  ;  a  few  amiable  young  people 
spin  around  in  the  teetotum  fashion  prevalent  here,  and  sit 
down.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  there  is  scarcely  any- 
one left.  But  the  Salle  des  Petits  Jeux  will  be  crowded,  and 
if  you  observe  you  will  find  that  the  ball  has  only  adjourned 
to  another  place.  Nothing  makes  headway  here  against 
play.  To  see  Trouville  first  and  last,  secure  one  of  the 
highest  ranks  of  seats  overlooking  the  Petits  Chevaux. 

This  is  true,  and  told  by  a  well-known  clergyman,  or  we 
could  not  believe  it  :  A  circular  has  been  sent  to  very  many 
clergymen,  by  a  New  York  wine  firm,  setting  lorth  the  merits 
of  its  wines  and  liquors,  with  prices  by  the  case,  etc.  At  the 
end  of  the  circular  it  reads  :  "  N.  B.— To  avoid  suspicion, 
every  case  sent  you  will  be  marked  '  Canned  Peaches.1 " 
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CHIT-CHAT. 


The  other  day  a  group  of  boys  were  engaged  in  discussing 
a  flaming  circus-poster.  It  was  the  most  aggravated  case  of 
poster  on  the  entire  street.  The  centre-pieces  were  the 
usual  beautiful  and  fearless  equestriennes,  costumed  in  gauze 
and  flying  through  hoops,  which  the  perspective  gave  out  to 
be  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  horse.  The  air  sur- 
rounding these  pleasing  creatures  was  filled  with  human  be- 
ings, variously  contorted,  but  all  tied  up  in  a  hard  knot,  or 
set  of  knots  covering  all  the  wide  ground  which  lies  between 
a  true-lover's  and  a  Matthew  Walker.  The  tattooed  woman 
occupied  one  panel.  This  interesting  person  is  supposed  to 
be  covered  with  tattoo-marks,  and  her  garments  are  neces- 
sarily incomplete  with  a  business  reference  to  her  special 
feature.  On  the  poster  she  is  represented  as  walking  away 
from  you  with  her  eye  thrown  over  her  shoulder,  with  an  al- 
luring coquettishness  which,  in  the  sex,  is  not  confined  to 
the  tattooed  woman.  The  side  panels  and  dadoes  of  the 
bills  are  ornamented  with  a  lot  of  rampant  animals,  such  as 
never  came  out  of  the  ark,  and  can  not  be  accounted  for  even 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  evolution  of  species.  Old  John  Rob- 
inson probably  has  some  animal  feeder  on  hand  whom  he 
systematically  gets  "  full."  By  a  natural  sequence  he  has 
zoological  delirium  tremens,  and  as  a  matter  of  business  they 
dot  down  his  ravings.  This  brilliant  idea  originated  with 
Philistratus,  and  as  he  defied  us  to  account  for  the  animal  in 
any  other  way,  we  couldn't  refute  him.  But  this  was  in  the 
evening  when  we  went  to  the  circus.  It  was  in  the  morning 
that  the  boys  talked  on  the  sidewalk,  and  I  drew  near  to  lis- 
ten. I  affected  not  to  see  them,  for  nothing  checks  the  cur- 
rent of  a  boy's  conversation  iike  observation.  He  is  either 
overwhelmed  with  embarrassment,  or  he  becomes  too  smart. 

"  Say,  fellers,"  said  the  spokesman  of  the  party,  "just  you 
wait,  and  I'll  show  you  what's  true  on  this  bill  and  what 
ain't."  And  with  unerring  touch  the  little  philosopher  went 
over  the  big  bill  with  a  stick,  and  pointed  out  just  what  we 
might  expect,  and  just  what  common  sense  would  eliminate. 

"A-ah,  you  ben  to  this  circus,  that's  how  you  know," 
drawled  one  small  mite. 

"  No,  I  ain't  ben  to  this  circus,"  said  the  spokesman,  defi- 
antly, "  but  I  ben  to  lots  o'  other  circuses,  and  circuses  is  all 
alike."    This  with  infinite  scorn. 

Alas  !  little  unconscious  cynic.  There's  not  much  sweet- 
ness left  in  the  childhood  that  finds  out  so  early  that  all  cir- 
cuses are  alike. 

My  eye  has  just  fallen  upon  that  "  alas  !"  Isn't  it  strange 
that  no  one  ever  uses  this  expressive  little  word  in  conversa- 
tion, and  yet  it  slips  from  a  pen  as  naturally  as  its  neighbors. 
I  shouldn't  dare  to  use  it  for  fear  I  might  be  thought  af- 
fected. I  should  be  affected  if  I  did  use  it.  Instead,  I  use 
that  little  inarticulate  sound  with  which  we  have  all  replaced 
the  "  alacks  "  and  "  alases  "  of  our  progenitors. 

When  the  boy  delivered  his  little  bit  of  premature  wisdom 
I  said  "tsu  tsu  tsu."  It  is  not  a  writable  sound,  but  it  is 
what  we  all  say  when  mean  "  what  a  pity  !"  Yet  withal,  be- 
tween the  boys  and  the  posters  I  felt  the  first  faint  symp- 
toms of  my  September  fever.  Everybody  does  something  in 
September.  The  majority  of  people  sit  up  and  predict  earth- 
quakes, and  strike  terror  to  the  souls  of  Eastern  visitors  and 
make  themselves  uncomfortable.  Others  get  malaria.  I  al- 
ways want  to  go  to  the  circus.  I  think  perhaps  there  is  one 
drop  of  the  old  Roman  blood  in  me,  and  that  the  remote  an- 
cestor who  transmitted  it  to  me  was  one  of  the  first  patrons 
of  the  September  games  at  the  Circus  Maximus.  I  can  not 
account  for  my  desire  upon  any  other  theory,  and  I  always 
like  to  have  a  theory. 

******** 

So  we  went  that  very  evening.  Philistratus  dropped  in  to 
dinner,  and  went  with  us.  He  and  I  get  on  vastly  well  to- 
gether. He  is  perfectly  comfortable  with  me,  because  I  nei- 
ther wish  to  marry  him  nor  flirt  with  him — two  things  which 
afflict  him  in  his  general  intercourse  with  my  sex.  He  has 
/all  sorts  of  romantic  ideas  about  marriage,  but  he  is  always 
afraid  of  being  gobbled  up.  He  has  some  cause  for  fear, 
considering  the  alarming  statistics  concerning  the  surplus 
female  population.  He  is  very  handsome,  very  grandissimo 
in  his  manner,  and  quicker,  cleverer,  and  better  read  than 
people  suspect  him  to  be  when  they  first  know  him.  He  is 
very  shy — exceedingly,  painfully  shy — so  the  society  girls 
tell  me.  But  like  young  Marlow,  in  the  play,  this  shyness 
depends  upon  which  world  he  is  in. 

The  main  circus  was  not  satisfactory.  There  was  too 
much  circus  for  the  capital  we  had  invested,  yet  there  was  no 
Madame  Dockrill  among  the  riders,  nor  Chiarini's  Napo- 
leon among  the  horses,  nor  butterfly  Frenchmen  among  the 
clowns.  So  we  visited  the  side-shows.  The  famed  shyness 
of  Philistratus  disappeared  altogether  in  the  presence  of  the 
tattooed  lady.  This  person  was  a  new  disappointment. 
There  was  an  amplitude  of  woman,  but  there  was  not  an  am- 
plitude of  tattoo.  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  tat- 
too was  what  we  had  come  to  see,  this  was  disappointing. 
We  had  also  expected  to  see  a  transplanted  savage,  but  she 
carried  on  a  jocular  conversation  with  us  in  a  language  which 
was  certainly  our  own,  but  badly  incrusted  with  linguistic 
barnacles.  Philistratus  boldly  doubted  the  genuineness  of 
her  tattoo,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  paint.  He  quoted 
Bible  precedence,  and  would  only  be  convinced  as  doubting 
Thomas  was  convinced.  With  his  elegant  white  forefinger 
he  rubbed  the  punctured  cuticle  of  the  tattooed  lady  till  she 
prayed  mercy.  Then  he  spat  upon  his  elegant  white  forefin- 
ger, and  rubbed  again.  Nothing  came  off  but — well,  long- 
secreted  dust.  I  wished  for  a  few  society  girls  to  see  him 
then.  She  was  genuine  enough,  but  we  were  bored,  ennuyi, 
blase,  everything  that  it  was  fashionable  to  be,  at  the  circus, 
and  we  cried  out  against  the  whole  thing  in  no  measured 
terms.  We  were  richly  punished.  A  young  woman  stand- 
ing near,  and  whom  we  had  not  observed,  though  she  wore  a 
Langtry  pug  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  a  Langtry  bang 
on  the  front,  and  a  Langtry  turban  on  the  crown,  observed, 
in  a  loud  stage  aside,  to  her  companion  : 

"If  I  was  such  a  h — 1  of  a  swell  that  this  circus  wasn't 
high  enough  for  me,  I'd  be  at  tbe  reception  up  on  Nob  Hill 
to-night,  instead  of  croakin'  in  a  circus  tent." 

Only  the  actuality  of  the  occurrence  justifies  me  in  tran- 
scribing the  profanity  of  this  remark.  The  creature  herself 
was  one  of  those  granite-faced  young  women  whom  you 
know  at  a  glance  to  be  richly  furnished  with  this  kind  of  vo- 


cabulary. The  sawdust  seems  to  be  a  compost  which  pro- 
duces the  species  in  its  greatest  luxuriance.  We  did  not 
quite  understand  the  attack  at  first,  but  she  bore  the  marks 
of  the  place  upon  her,  and  we  have  since  conjointly  suspect- 
ed her  of  having  some  proprietary  interest  in  the  circus.  We 
have  also  conjointly  admired  the  amount  of  pith  in  her  brief 
speech.  It  conveyed  a  very  proper  rebuke  to  all  loud- 
mouthed decriers  in  public  places.  It  displayed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  current  affairs,  for,  as  it  happened,  t  was  the 
night  of  the  reception  on  Nob  Hill.  It  drew  the  i  :ne  of 
caste. 
******  *  * 

Vivace  and  I  were  out  shopping  the  other  day,  and  we 
finished  the  morning  by  going  to  see  Nellie  Hopps's  pictures. 
I  always  go  to  see  pictures  when  they  are  on  exhibition,  not 
that  I  really  know  anything  about  them,  but  just  now  it  is 
the  correct  thing  to  be  au  courant  in  art  matters.  I  say  I 
don't  know  anything  about  them,  and  yet  I  find  I  can  hold 
my  own  very  well  with  nine-tenths  of  the  people.  I  do  it  by 
agreeing  with  them,  unless  I  find  Flaneur  in  the  gallery  when 
I  first  go  in.  He  is  really  a  very  intelligent  art  critic,  but  he 
does  so  much  of  it  that  he  altogether  forgets  whom  he  has 
been  talking  to.  By  the  time  we  have  been  around  once,  1 
retail  him  exactly  what  he  has  given  me  concerning  some 
certain  picture,  and  he  always  says  :  "  You  are  quite  right. 
That's  exactly  what  I  was  saying  to  a  friend  of  mine  not  long 
ago."  Upon  such  capital  as  this  he  gives  me  credit  for  much 
artistic  discrimination.  I  am  an  arrant  humbug,  but  I  shall 
never  be  brought  to  confess  to  him.  Having  made  Flaneur 
a  standard,  I  am  in  a  quandary  when  he  does  not  appear, 
for,  if  you  will  observe,  most  people  are  very  guarded  in  giv- 
ing an  opinion  in  an  art  gallery.  A  sort  of  dim  religious  at- 
mosphere pervades  the  place,  which  is  very  heavy  in  its  effect. 
People  converse  in  whispers.  They  will  sidle  up  to  you  in 
the  most  mysterious  manner,  and  ask  you  what  you  think  of 
No.  190  or  No.  204.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  think  something  at 
once.  Either  glow  with  enthusiasm  and  declare  it  to  be  a 
capital  thing,  or  shake  your  head  dolefully,  and  say,  with  in- 
finite regret,  "  Bad,  bad  ! "  This  conveys  the  idea  that  you 
are  a  friend  of  the  artist,  but  a  brave  enough  friend  to  tell 
him  his  faults.  It  also  conveys  the  idea  that  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  The  person  with  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing is  instantly  provided  with  an  opinion.  If  you  don't  know 
just  what  to  think  of  a  picture  yourself,  try  this  on  some  one 
else.     It  is  not  a  poor  rule.     It  works  both  ways. 

I  have  been  to  the  country  and  had  a  very  good  time,  but 
I  have  never  had  a  cheerful  evening  at  the  Art  Association. 
The  subdued  air  of  the  place,  impregnated  with  a  hanging 
uncertainty,  depresses  me.  But  I  had  a  very  nice  time  when 
I  went  with  Vivace  the  other  morning  to  see  Nellie  Hopps's 
pictures.  Vivace  was  born  critically  blind.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance has  made  a  great  deal  of  happiness  for  herself 
and  other  people.  She  is  as  shallow  as  a  brook,  but  she  is 
very  popular.  But  as  she  is  also  as  clear,  limpid,  and  spark- 
ling as  a  brook,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  "  Oh,  aren't 
these  just  loo  lovely,"  she  cried,  bursting  into  the  room,  which 
did  indeed  look  very  pretty,  with  its  wainscoting  of  plush- 
framed  screens.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  people  sitting 
around  the  room  on  the  benches,  in  dead  silence — a  silence 
which  might  have  meant  artistic  rhapsody.  It  could  also 
have  passed  for  stupor.  If  Vivace  had  screamed  out  in  a 
cathedral,  they  couldn't  have  looked  more  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  it  thawed  them  out,  and  conversation  set  in.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  they  talked  about  the  pictures,  but  as  I 
reflect  upon  what  was  said,  I  really  do  not  recall  one  in- 
dividual, plainly-expressed  opinion.  We  knew  at  least  half 
a  dozen  people  in  the  place,  and,  by  careful  sifting,  their 
criticisms  have  been  condensed  to  this  : 

"  What  an  immense  amount  of  work  !  What  an  under- 
taking for  a  girl  !  I  wonder  how  long  it  has  taken  her  to  do 
this  !  What  an  industrious  artist  !  What  a  phenomenon 
of  industry  ! " 

One  commercial  spirit  ventured  to  wonder  how  much  the 
materials  had  cost  her.    Yet  John  T.  Raymond  used  to  play 
the  part  of  Chrysos  in  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  "  as  a  bur- 
lesque ! 
****  +  *** 

We  met  the  St.  Germains  in  the  Art  Rooms,  and  they  in- 
sisted upon  our  going  home  with  them  to  luncheon. 

"  I  haven't  a  thing  in  the  pantry,"  Mrs.  St.  Germain  pro- 
tested ;  "  but  we  will  find  some  scraps  somewhere,  and  after 
luncheon  we  will  take  that  ride  to  the  Park  on  the  Haight 
Street  dummy  that  we  have  been  threatening  so  long." 

Mrs.  St.  Germain's  scraps  were  very  succulent.  We  had 
a  salad  of  cold  artichoke  hearts  with  Mayonnaise  sauce,  some 
oyster  brochettes  (they  are  better  than  Zulano's  "toasted 
angels  "),  and  a  delicious  ragout,  made  up  of  sweetbreadsx 
chicken  livers,  and  kidney,  in  the  compounding  of  which 
Mrs.  St.  Germain  or  her  cook  is  singularly  skillful.  We 
topped  off  with  watermelon  and  cheese,  and  if  the  latter  had 
not  nullified  the  effects  of  the  former,  we  should  have  passed 
a  most  distressing  afternoon,  for  the  watermelon  was  a 
bouncer,  and  I  observed  that  little  of  it  was  carried  away 
excepting  the  rind.  As  we  knew  that  Mr.  St.  Germain  had 
invited  his  wife  to  lunch  with  him  at  one  of  the  naughty 
French  rotisseries  that  day,  we  made  her  explain  to  us  how 
she  had  managed  to  get  up  such  a  very  excellent  impromptu. 

"  You  make  me  reveal  the  internal  economy  of  my  house- 
hold," said  Mrs.  St.  Germain;  "for  I  have  been  obliged 
to  tax  my  coming  dinner  and  breakfast.  We  are  to  have 
roast  chickens  for  dinner,  and  I  pilfered  the  giblets.  We 
are  to  have  sweetbreads  for  an  entire,  with  Spanish  sauce,  to 
remove  the  odium  of  serving  two  white  meats  in  succession  ; 
but  sweetbreads  must  be  taken  when  you  can  get  them.  I 
extracted  some  of  them.  We  are  to  have  kidneys  saute'  for 
breakfast.  I  pilfered  again.  I  always  keep  mushrooms  and 
truffles  and  a  bottle  of  caramel  in  the  house.  There  is  an 
oyster  saloon  around  the  corner,  and  the  artichoke  hearts  I 
threw  in  as  a  mere  matter  of  style.     Voila  tout." 

"  The  artichoke  hearts  were  the  mistake  of  the  feast,"  said 
Mr.  St.  Germain,  whereat  we  all  attacked  him,  and  main- 
tained that  they  were  altogether  the  most  delicate  point  in 
it.  We  quoted  filet  de  bccuf  and  volatile  supreme,  and  all 
the  expensive  things  we  could  think  of,  in  which  the  other 
baser  part  was  thrown  away  and  the  super-excellence  served. 
But  he  based  his  argument  upon  a  broad  philosophical  plane. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  the  artichoke  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  the  humble  thistle.  Through 
evolution,  cultivation,  and  various  causes  it  became  edible. 


This  fact  was  discovered  by  some  ingenious  eater — probably 
a  marquis.  Nothing  less  than  a  marquis  would  ever  have 
dared  to  introduce  so  homely  a  vegetable  to  the  eating  world. 
It  appealed  to  the  refined  classes  partly — I  may  say  princi- 
pally— because  it  was  despised  by  the  lower  and  larger  class. 
The  very  rankness  of  its  growth  (I  have  seen  miles  of  them), 
combined  with  the  insufficiency  of  eating  matter  to  be  found 
upon  it,  condemned  it  for  them.  But  the  form  of  its  growth 
recommended  it  to  the  dilettante  eater.  It  is  therefore  emi- 
nently correct  to  be  fond  of  artichoke.  It  is  generally  intro- 
duced at  a  stage  of  the  repast  when  a  man  feels  that  he 
doesn't  want  anything  more  to  eat  for  at  least  twelve  hours. 
But  he  goes  through  the  remainder  of  his  dinner,  in  which 
the  artichoke  makes  a  convenient  lull,  as  a  sort  of  sacrifice 
to  the  dinner  forms  of  society.  If  a  man  ate  just  as  hewanted 
to,  he  wouldstop  just  when  hewanted  to,  relieve  the  pressure 
of  any  importunate  button,  and  go  to  sleep.  Eut  a  certain 
pride  in  our  forms  is  stronger  than  our  desires,  and  we  leave 
the  freedom  and  relaxation  to  peasants  and  clods.  The  ar- 
tichoke must  be  eaten  intellectually.  Conversation  begins 
to  flow  more  freely  at  about  the  time  when  we  nibble  the 
tiny  fleshy  base  of  each  scale,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  every 
intelligent  diner  to  reach  the  heart  of  his  artichoke  with  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  exhilaration  with  which  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  an  Alpine  Club  reaches  the  top  of  a  mountain.  He 
would  take  no  pleasure  in  going  there  in  a  balloon.  Scaling 
the  craggy  sides,  staff  in  hand,  is  the  principal  element  in 
his  delight.  To  plunge  in  medias  res  is  not  epicurean.  So 
you  see,  my  dear,  in  serving  your  artichokes  with  the  scales 
removed,  you  deprived  us  of  all  the  gradual  joys  of  attain- 
ment." 

Mr.  St.  Germain  did  not  deliver  himself  of  all  this  in  a 
breath.  We  disputed  him  constantly  through  the  length  of 
his  argument,  but  to  no  avail.  I  hate  to  argue  with  a  man  ; 
it  is  so  impossible  to  convince  him  of  anything. 

"  I  really  thought,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Germain,  "  that  I  was 
doing  a  very  fine  thing.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to 
remove  the  thorns  of  difficulty  frcm'any  one's  path  was  to  do 
a  good  thing  ;  but  I  suppose  I  am  not  refined  up  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  artichoke.  Hence- 
forth, my  dear,  I  shall  serve  your  canvas-backs  to  you  with 
the  feathers  on.  You  may  find  an  assthetic  luxury  in  pluck- 
ing them." 

I  thought  this  a  clincher ;  but  Mr.  St.  Germain  was  un- 
reasonable enough  to  say  that  Mrs.  St.  Germain  was  unrea- 
sonable 1  UNA. 


Misunderstandings  sometimes  arise,  says  Appleton's  Bul- 
letin, from  the  very  common  misuse  of  the  word  publish. 
To  publish  means  to  make  known,  to  make  public,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  always  used  by  publishers  in  the  sense  of 
putting  forth,  or  offering  for  sale.  The  public  generally, 
however,  including  not  a  few  literary  persons,  use  the  word 
in  the  sense  of  printing  or  manufacturing.  The  legion  of 
amateur  authors  who  write  to  publishers  are  almost  invaria- 
bly ignorant  of  the  correct  meaning  of  the  word.  A  letter 
now  before  us  speaks,  in  regard  to  a  proposed  book,  of  "  five 
thousand  copies  being  published  for  distribution,"  meaning, 
of  course,  printed  lot  distribution.  Hopeful  poets  often  write 
to  publishers  to  inquire  how  much  a  poem  of  so  many  verses 
will  cost  published  in  such  or  such  a  style.  This  ignorance 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word  in  common  use  is  not  apt  to  im- 
press the  impatient  publisher  with  a  high  sense  of  the  literary 
attainments  of  his  correspondents.  Young  writers  are  there- 
fore advised  to  learn  the  difference  between  printing  or  man- 
ufacturing a  book  and  publishing  a  book. 


The  regular  army  in  England  foots  up  190,000  men.  The 
reserve  is  about  30,000  strong,  and  the  militia  about  140  ooo, 
of  whom  25,000  are  in  the  militia  reserve,  and  there  are  about 
180,000  enrolled  volunteers.  The  actual  combatant  force  is 
very  different ;  of  the  190,000  regulars  more  than  92,000  are 
abroad  ;  of  the  militia,  28,000  are  deficient  from  the  paper 
strength.  Supposing  war  broke  out,  having  completed  the 
garrison  of  foreign  fortresses,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Aden,  and  England  coaling-stations,  requiring  at  least  10,000, 
exclusive  of  India,  and  having  afforded  India  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,000  men,  the  problem  would  arise  how  to  meet  the 
peril  with  the  remainder.  Having  apportioned  6,000  men  for 
each  of  the  fortresses  of  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Dover, 
and  10,000  for  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Cap- 
tain Hagier,  the  great  military  authority,  states  there  would 
be  no  more  than  30,000  troops  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
enemy. 

European  estimates  of  the  population  of  China  are  being 
rendered.  Behm  and  Wagner  reduce  their  estimates  of 
China  and  Coreafrom  434  500,000  to  379,500,000.  Peterson 
reduces  his  estimate  by  75,000,000,  making  the  present  total 
350,000,000.  Dr.  Happer,  missionary,  believes  this  can  safely 
be  reduced  another  50,000,000.  Mr.  Hippisley,  acting  Com- 
missioner of  Customs,  thinks  250,000,000  more  nearly  correct 
than  350,000,000.  The  losses  by  the  Taeping  and  Moham- 
medan rebellions,  and  by  the  famine  and  pestilence  which 
swept  the  Provinces  of  Chihli,  Shantung,  Shansi,  Shensi,  and 
Honan,  are  variously  estimated  at  from  61,000,000,  to  Sl,- 
ooo.ooo. 

Colonel  Normile,  the  student  of  Spanish  literature,  who 
has  just  returned  to  this  country  from  Spain,  brings  with 
him  a  curious  Moorish  scimitar,  which  he  purchased  from  an 
old  market-gardener  just  outside  of  Granada.  It  is  studded 
with  rare  stone,  and  tradition  asserts  that  it  was  once  carried 
by  one  of  Boabdil's  Almorivide  officers,  in  the  last  struggle 
against  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  they  do  say  that 
some  very  fine  antique  weapons  of  this  character  are  now 
manufactured  at  Birmingham,  England. 


A  photographic  apparatus  is  now  considered  a  part  "of  a 
city  surgeon's  mechanical  equipment.  Instead  of  taking 
casts  of  the  various  corporeal  monstrosities  or  deformities 
with  which  he  is  called  to  deal,  he  brings  his  camera  into 
the  sick-room  and  takes  a  photograph  of  the  "subject."  A 
series  of  such  photographs  constitutes  not  only  a  valuable 
history  of  the  case,  but  often  a  trustworthy,  clear-spoken, 
and  present  witness  to  the  surgeon's  professional  skill. 

It  is  said  that  dwarfs  die  of  premature  old  age,  and  giants 
of  exhaustion. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


JUST    A    WOMAN. 


A  Study  from  LiTe. 


he  was  a  sweet,  cat-like  creature,  with  a  pathetic,  side- 
:  turn  to  her  neck  which  revealed  her  ivory-tinted  throat 
erfection,  and  when  accompanied  by  a  sudden  lifting  of 
eyes  upward  caused  a  decided  thrill  in  the  brittle  heart 
he  male  mortal  nearest  to  her.  She  was  possessed  of  a 
caressing  voice,  a  fund  of  pretty  platitudes,  a  neat  foot, 
an  empty  purse. 

ut  she  was  rich  in  these  possessions  ;  they  were  worth 

e  than  gold  or  jewels,  and  more  priceless  than  truth  and 

or— that  is,  for  her  purpose  in  life. 

he  did  not  love  her  poverty— she  hated,  scorned,  and 

upon  it.     She  had  gazed  upon  the  carriages  of  the  rich. 

velvets  and  diamonds  of  the  resplendent,  the  airs  and 

res  of  the  refined.     Gazing,  she  had  envied  ;  having  en- 

1,  she  resolved  to  obtain.     In  her  class  was  much  coarse- 

»  and  vulgarity  in  an  honest  way  ;  not  being  possessed 

in  analytical  mind,  she  despised  the  honest  part,  and  set 

ut  studying  a  cover  to  the  roughness  beneath,  omitting 

;eiher  the  rugged   virtues — so  often  found,  though  in 

ely  settings,  yet  of  the  purest  water,  in  the  lives  of  those 

tumble  birth— as  not  necessary  to  her  purpose  ;  indeed 

ossibly  being  a  burden  to  her  in  accomplishing  her  de- 

that  design  breathed  to  herself  often  as  a  solace,  yet 

1  a  hissing  sound  beneath  the  purr. 

everal  times  had  her  plans  come  to  naught,  for  she  aimed 

l,  and  looked  with  scorn  on  those  around  her.     But,  one 

sitting  in  the  holy  temple,  her  lovely  dark  green  eyes, 

sparkles  of  emerald  light  in  their  depths,  fell  upon  a 

ous,  gentle  face  near  her,  upon  which  the  stained-glass 

rs  shone  with  a  holy  radiance. 

was  a  face  as   of  an    inspired  poet  ;    one    who   saw 

is  in  the  blue  above,  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  the 

ing  face  of  Nature  ;  one  who  knew  of  truth  and  honor, 

who  breathed  it  when  he  spake  ;  one  who  knew  of  God, 

prayed. 

atanella  gazed  upon  him,  first  with  awe  ;  then,  as  the  sun 
k  behind  a  cloud  and  the  stained-glass  aureole  disap- 
red,  she  saw  him  as  a  man,  and  he  was  very  beautiful, 
lire  to  make  him  look  into  her  eyes  filled  her  soul  si  d- 
ly,  and,  with  strong  magnetic  power,  fixing  her  mind 
nt'y  upon  him,  she  willed  him  to  turn  and  see  her  sitting 
re. 

In*,  Charmio  was  only  a  man,  in  spite  of  his  poetic  face, 
the  Strange,  discordant  note  which  seemed  to  strike  his 
I  lingered  at  first  unwillingly  ;  then  he  listened,  then  he 
led.  He  had  received  her  message.  His  clear  blue 
s  met  hers.  He  was  entranced.  Something  in  those 
:rald  eyes  told  of  a  nature  strange  and  far  away  as  the 
iades  from  earth. 

,s  the  organ  pealed  its  solemn  chant  the  worshipers 
se  and  slowly  swept  from  the  temple,  and  Satanella,  call- 
in  her  inmost  snul  for  Fate  or  Some  One  to  make  easy 
chosen  path,  Fate  or  Some  One  Else  responded,  and 
y  were  conventionally  introduced. 

Charmio  was  young ;  yet,  with  the  wisdom  of  youth, 
ught  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and,  bewitched  by 
caressing  voice,  the  pretty  platitudes,  the  white  throat 
b.  its  peculiar  sidewise  turn,  the  magnetic  eyes  of  translu- 
t  emerald,  the  bright  brown  curls  that  reflected  almost  a 
•gold  glitter,  considered  it  all  a  beautiful  picture — perhaps 
ream-picture  of  his  imagined  love.  To  his  poetic  soul  the 
:e  betrayed  a  gentle,  womanly  nature  ;  the  color,  the 
;htness  of  her  soul ;  the  throat,  the  purity  so  beautifully 
ressed.  But  the  influence  of  her  strong  determined  will 
hesitated  to  put  into  tangible  shape  ;  it  was  irresistible 
I  entrancing — just  as  are  all  things  dangerous — and  it 
ed  a  little  of  wine. 

Iharmio  was  young.  He  had  never  learned  to  doubt  the 
ience  of  his  own  senses,  and  so  he  loved,  purely  andhon- 
bly.     He  married  her. 

t  was  only  three  days  after,  that,  for  some  petty  or  willful 
understanding,  Satanella  threw  back  her  head,  and  with 
ting  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  a  red  light,  swore  at  him 
denly.  before  she  bethought  herself.  It  was  a  terrible 
ck.  But  she  played  such  sweet  humility  a  moment  after 
t  he  forgave  her  and  kissed  her. 

igain,  in  rage  at  a  mistaken  order,  she  seized  the  offending 
eel,  containing  valuables,  and,  like  a  tragedy  queen,  flung 
l  the  flames,  to  be  devoured  before  their  eyes,  and  stood 
Dre  it,  with  a  menace  and  a  frowD,  lest  he  should  rescue  it 
denly.  She  was  equally  imperious  with  the  friends  of 
past,  and  permitted  none  of  them  to  so  much  as  kiss  the 
1  of  her  garment,  sacrificing  even  the  ties  of  blood  to 
ntain  her  new  estate. 

Iharmio  was  gentle  born,  and  thus  inherited  a  lofty  sense 
gratitude.  He  tried  to  engraft  this  quality  on  his  wife's 
ure,  that  she  might  repay  the  many  favors  she  had  re- 
'ed — and  they  were  legion.  It  was  a  useless  task. 
Is  time  passed,  Satanella  was  very  near  those  carriages, 
1  diamonds,  and  velvets ;  very  close  to  the  airs  and 
ces  ;  but  still  not  close  enough  to  satisfy  that  strong, 
rweening  sense  of  desire,  that  grew  and  grew  unceasing. 
:  must  be  in  the  carriages,  and  wear  the  velvets,  and  dis- 
y  the  graces  and  princess-like  airs. 

Dne  day,  full  of  discontent  and  ill-concealed  envy,  she  said, 
h  a  strange  fire  burning  in  her  beautiful  eyes  : 
Why  don't  you  pray  to  the  devil  to  bring  you  luck  ?     I 
you  I  am  tired  of  this  slow  existence  !     He  is  the  only 
:  who  will  give  it  to  us  I " 

>ut  Charmio  felt  a  sudden  disgust  come  over  him,  and  he 
:d  her  soundly  and  sternly  for  her  ill  nature,  her  manifest 
bolism  of  temper,  till  suddenly  she  bounded  at  him  sav- 
ly,  and,  with  a  scream  of  rage,  fastened  her  white  teeth 
lis  hand,  and  bit  through  the  flesh,  the  blood  streaming 
r  her  face. 

Lt  the  sight  of  his  own  blood  flowing  so  freely,  Charmio 
k  back  and  fainted.  There  are  some  natures  which  re- 
:  at  the  sacrilege  of  breaking  into  ;he  human  temple  and 
ttering  the  sacred  fire  ;  at  desecrating  the  marvelous  unity 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands. 

Vhen  he  recovered  consciousness,  he  saw  her  gazing  at 

i  with  a  riumph  on  her  face.     He  bound  up  the 

ind,  arui  :--.r.-cd  away  from  her.    Which  way  to  take  puz- 

:::vely  he  knew  he  ought  to  punish  her,  but 


how  ?    He  could  not  strike  her,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  ;  he 
could  not  starve  her,  for  he  loved  her. 

He  absented  himself  from  her  companionship,  but  he  suf- 
fered the  worse  of  the  two  ;  and  she  came  creeping  to  him 
so  humbly,  and  caressed  him  so  sweetly,  that,  in  a  moment,  he 
forgave  her,  and  kissed  her  in  token  of  his  forgiveness.  But 
the  wouni  was  not  so  easily  healed,  nor  would  it  so  easily 
forgive.  It  resented  the  incision  of  those  teeth,  the  flesh 
knowing  teller  than  the  man  of  the  poison  it  had  received  ; 
and,  after  months  of  bitter  suffering,  yet  with  the  tenderest 
loving  of  the  beautiful,  soft-voiced  creature  by  his  side, 
Charmio  passed  away,  and  the  earth  received  him,  and 
took  him  to  her  bosom  kindly. 

But  Satanella  wis  more  sweet  than  before,  a  lovely,  cat- 
like creal  ire,  full  of  grace  and  beauty.  Once  more  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  high  places,  and  being  nearer,  she  ventured 
closer.  One  day,  in  a  crowd,  a  man  eyed  her  boldly  ;  he 
was  dressed  richly,  and  wrapped  in  an  almospl  ere  of  intense 
self-will,  so  strong  as  to  draw  her  eyes  toward  him.  Again 
she  met  him  ;  they  glanced  as  if  they  had  known  each  other 
all  their  lives.  Yet  she  resented  his  arrogation.  Fate,  or 
Some  One  Else,  again  stepped  into  place,  and  they  were  free 
to  converse.  His  large  black  eyes,  full  of  intensity,  gc.zed 
steadily  upon  her,  his  slightly-distended  nostrils  and  proud 
lips  seeming  to  say  : 
"  Listen  to  me,  for  f  am  your  master." 
Her  head  bent  slightly,  her  pretty,  white  throat  turned  in 
its  peculiar  way,  as  if  asking  mutely  for  protection,  then  the 
emerald  eyes  glanced  upward,  but  she  found  herself  read 
like  the  open  page.  There  was,  too,  a  fascination  in  trying 
to  read  him.  She  saw  there  a  will  which  said  distinctly  to 
her,  '•  Subjection!  subjection  I" 

She  felt  doubly  enthralled  and  willing  to  enter  the  contest, 
for  she,  too,  could  say,  "  Subjection  I  subjection  to  my 
will!"  From  that  moment  she  plied  her  arts,  and  shortly 
after  she  and  Roderick  were  married.  The  coveted  carriage 
was  hers,  the  velvets,  the  diamonds,  the  airs  and  graces — and 
she  wore  them  well,  like  a  princess  born.  One  other  thing 
she  did,  she  despised  and  scorned  all  those  over  whose  heads 
she  had  trampled  even  more  than  before.  And  they  said  : 
"  The  devil  cares  for  his  own." 

One  day,  in  an  evil  temper,  she  forgot  herself,  and  gave 
vent  to  an  ugly  oath.  Roderick  turned  upon  her  and  swore 
more  varied  and  awful  imprecations  than  she  had  ever  heard 
in  all  her  life,  until  her  very  breath  stopped  coming,  she  was 
so  taken  by  surprise.  With  one  last  brutal  speech,  he  strode 
from  the  room.  In  vain  she  tried  her  arts  of  sweet  coaxing. 
He  kissed  her  only  when  they  were  all  exhausted. 

Again,  when  he  had  thwarted  her  will,  and  she  had  left 
five  finger-marks  upon  his  ruddy  cheek,  bursting  with  blood, 
he  rained  sharp  claps  like  hail  upon  her  face  and  ears  until 
she  was  blinded  and  smarting,  red  and  bruised. 

"  You  have  no  respect  for  anything  but  brute  force,  madam, 
I  see,"  he  hissed,  "and  what's  more,  you'll  get  pl:nty  of  it 
from  me.  /am  not  to  be  driven  into  a  grave,  madam,  by 
your  devilish  tricks  I     So,  be  warned  !  " 

From  this  she  fell  into  a  sullen  rage,  and  forgot  her  treas- 
ures from  Cashmere,  India,  Golconda,  and  the  depths,  and 
studied  with  the  deepest  thought  how  to  deal  with  this 
Roderick — this  master  of  her  will.  As  she  studied,  she  grew 
to  love  him  with  intense  hatred,  or  to  hate  him  with  a  grow- 
ing love  ;  who  can  say  where  love  and  hate  intermingle,  or 
where  they  vary  ?  They  are  closely  allied  in  a  woman's 
heart.  One  moment  she  loved  him  with  a  fiendish  love,  the 
next  she  hated  him  with  a  fiendish  hate.  The  red  gold  still 
glittered  in  her  hair,  and  the  deep  glimmer  still  in  her  eyes, 
and  her  throat  was  more  white  and  lovely  than  ever  before. 
Roderick  was  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  fond  of  her,  in  his 
way,  but  it  must  be  his  way,  not  hers. 

She  tried  her  sweet,  cat-like  graces  on  him,  and  he  allowed 
her ;  but  not  a  kiss  was  bestowed  till  her  temper  was  so 
tried  that  she  hated  the  kiss  when  it  came.  This  was  con- 
tinued for  a  while,  till,  one  day,  in  rage  no  longer  controlled, 
she  planted  the  pretty,  white  teeth  in  his  hand.  But  with 
the  other  he  choked  her  soft,  white  throat,  and  broke  two  of 
the  pretty  pearl  teeth,  and  they  fell  on  the  floor,  leaving  her 
a  limp,  convulsive  creature,  looking  with  terror  out  of  the 
limpid  green-crystal  eyes. 

Roderick  locked  her  in  her  room,  and  left  her  there  ;  for 
two  days  he  starved  her,  and  when  he  brought  her  food, 
made  her  ask  forgiveness  before  he  permitted  her  to  touch  it. 
After  this  she  had  great  respect  for  Roderick. 

As  the  year  passed  by,  however,  she  forgot  the  lesson 
learned,  and  received,  for  a  taunting  speech  which  implied 
insult  upon  the  one  tender  thought  in  Roderick's  mind — his 
mother — a  fresh  surprise.  He  sprang  at  her,  and  with  a 
chair  broken  by  one  crash,  he  struck  the  soft,  fair  arms,  the 
shapely  limbs,  the  rounded  body  with  its  pretty  curves,  the 
lovely  drooping  face — he  beat  and  bruised  that  ivory  flesh 
till  she  lay  at  his  feet  an  unhuman-like  heap,  that  did  not 
seem  a  woman. 

"So  you  must  feel  everything  in  your  flesh  and  marrow, 
literally,  to  learn  to  respect  me  and  my  will,"  whispered  Rod- 
erick, bending  over  her.     "  Am  I  the  master  ?  " 

She  assented  with  a  sullen  light  in  her  blood-stained  eyes, 
and  fainted. 

Kindly  he  gathered  her  up,  saying:  "The  devil  must  have 
made  you  !  And  yet  I  love  you  better  than  any  woman  God 
has  made." 

On  crutches  Satanella  limped  through  her  stately  parlors, 
her  beauty  marred,  her  airs  and  graces  failing,  but  Roderick 
more  kind  and  gentle  in  her  fallen  estate  than  ever  before  ; 
and  she  feared  him,  and  despised  herself  for  fearing. 

One  day,  still  weak,  still  broken,  with  beauty  and  strength 
gone,  one  eye  forever  in  darkness,  with  only  the  whiteness 
of  the  throat,  with  its  graceful  turn,  to  attract  the  eye,  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  life  faded  away — for  she  knew  no  pleas- 
ures save  those  of  the  world — once  more  the  diabolical  will 
arose,  maddened  by  subjection,  and  with  a  scream  of  rage  at 
the  one  who  controlled  her,  she  struck  him,  with  the  crutch 
in  her  hand,  upon  the  head  in  a  vital  spot,  and  falling  from 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  body,  lay  gazing  at  the  ceiling 
with  a  triumphant  smile. 

Roderick  revived  for  a  moment,  and,  leaning  upon  his 
arm,  he  peered  into  her  face,  and  whispered  : 

"  What  I  because  I  left  you  with  one  limb  unwounded, 
have  you,  then,  done  me  to  death  ?  Is  your  will  still  so 
strong? "and  he  lifted  his  hand,  but  she  made  a  gesture  to 
stay  him,  and  said  : 


"  Let  me  go." 

So  she  passed  away,  and  the  earth  received  her  body  with 
a  frown,  and  soon  dismantled  it  ;  but  her  Will  returned  to 
the  Reservoir  of  Force  ;  for,  though  strong,  it  was  crude 
and  untempered.  Sterling. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1SS3. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  second  volume  of  the  cheap  edition  of  Scott's  Waverly  Novels 
is  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  These  volumes  are  octavo,  uncut  so 
they  may  be  bound.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  15  cents.  The  whole  of 
Scott's  works  in  this  form  will  cost  $3. 


"  Poems,  Antique  and  Modem,"  by  Charles  L.  Moore,  contain  much 
good  material  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away.  The 
structure  of  some  of  the  longer  poems,  and  especially  the  few  dealing 
with  South  American  subjects,  is  not  bad  ;  but  the  writer  seems  espe- 
cially ignorant  of  metrical  forms,  and  his  verse  is  frequently  common- 
place.    Published  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  editor  of  the  new  English  magazine  which  the  Macmillans  are 
about  to  publish  is  showing  excellent  judgment  in  the  matter  of  poetry. 
He  has  announced  that  "  poetry  will  be  admitted  as  often  as  it  is  found 
possibly  to  secure  conlributions  from  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
craft."  American  magazines  might  follow  this  example  with  advantage 
— so  far,  at  least,  as  never  to  print  verses  unless  they  are  too  good  to  be 
refused. 

In  her  life  of  "  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  the  latest  number  ofjthe 
"English  Men  of  letters"  series,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  fallen  far  below 
her  usual  mark.  She  is  one  of  the  ablest  biographical  and  critical  Eng- 
lish writers  ;  but  in  this  inslance  she  has  pursued  an  rnjust  and  unfair 
course.  She  loses  all  sight  of  Sheridan's  nobler  traits,  and  attacks  his 
petty  foibles.  The  volume  is  a  running  fire  of  carping  criticism.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by  Bancroft;  price, 
75  cents. 

Charles  Dickens's  "  Bleak  House"  is  the  latest  number  of  the  duo- 
decimo "  Franklin  Square  Library."  It  appears  in  three  volumes,  con- 
taining all  the  illustrations  of  the  original  American  edition — byDarlcy, 
we  believe.  This  duodecimo  Franklin  Square,  by  the  way,  is  a  re- 
markably handsome  edition,  printed  in  large  leaded  type,  on  good 
white  paper.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  old  quarto  form,  and  to  the  pres- 
ent Seaside  and  Lowell  duodecimos.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancrolt ;  price,  twenty  cents  per  volume. 


A  Paris  journalist,  who  has  little  money  as  yet,  but  a  keen  wit  and 
fever  for  francs,  has  hit  on  a  rare  plan,  and  believes  it  will  succeed. 
Under  the  title  of  La  France  Literaire,  he  publishes  each  week  a  paper 
which  is  unique  in  that  not  only  does  it  not  pay  contributors,  but  de- 
mands pay  from  them.  To  La  France  Literaire  would-be  journalists 
are  invited  to  contribute  and  pay  so  much  for  their  literary  productions, 
when  printed  with  their  names  at  the  foot,  and  bind  themselves  to  take 
a  certain  number  of  copies.  The  circulation  guarantees  advertising, 
and  it  professes  to  prosper. 

"The  American  Newspaper  Annual,"  for  1883,  contains  a  list  of  all 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  arranged 
by  States  in  geographical  sections,  and  by  towns  in  alphabetical  order. 
In  this  list  also  is  given  the  name  of  the  paper,  the  issue,  general  char- 
acteristics, year  of  establishment,  size,  circulation,  and  advertising  rates 
for  ten  lines  one  month.  Then  follows  a  list  of  all  newspapers  insert- 
ing advertisements,  arranged  in  States  by  counties,  with  the  distinctive 
features  and  circulation  of  each  paper.  It  also  contains  a  description 
of  every  county  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  ol  each  Stale  and  Ter- 
ritory as  a  whole,  and  of  each  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  giving  in- 
formation concerning  their  mineral  deposits,  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, principal  manufactures,  nature  of  the  surface  and  soil,  location, 
area,  etc.      Published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Sou,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3. 

Bret  Harte's  latest  novel,  "In  the  Carquinez  Woods,"  is  the  best 
work  he  has  done  for  some  time.  A  woman  who  has  murdered  her 
paramour  escapes  from  the  sheriff,  and  hides  in  the  Carquinez  red- 
woods. She  is  there  concealed  by  a  haP-breed  Indian,  eng.iged  in  col- 
lecting specimens  for  botanists.  The  Indian  is  in  love  with  a  frivolous, 
pretty  girl,  the  belle  of  a  neighboring  mining  town,  who  coquettes  with 
him,  and  finally  casts  him  off.  In  the  reaction,  he  begins  to  love  the 
soiled  dove  whom  his  hnllow-tree  home  has  been  sheltering.  Mean- 
while the  sheriff  of  Calaveras  Couniy,  also  a  suitor  of  the  town  co- 
quette, hears  the  report  that  she  makes  amorous  rendezvous  with  the 
half-breed.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  resolves  to  slay  them  both,  and  pen- 
etrates the  forest  for  that  purpose.  But  a  vast  fire  is  raging,  and  the 
sheriff,  the  Indian,  and  the  Magdalen  all  perish  in  the  flames.  The 
story  is  extremely  tragic,  but  it  breathes  of  the  writer's  pristine  fresh- 
ness and  vigor.  The  beautiful  descriptions  for  which  Bret  Harte  is  so 
justly  famous  are  particularly  noticeable  in  this  novel.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1. 


Announcements  :  Mr.  Henry  James  has  written  a  wholly  American 
story,  called  "Impressions  of  a  Cousin."  It  is  a  sketch  ol  New  York 
life,  and  will  be  appropriately  printed  in  the  Century,  which  proposes 
to  publish  presently  two  other  stories  by  Mr.  James.     One  of  these  has 

the  muu'cal  title  of    "Lady   Barbarina." The  striking  story   of 

"  The  Bread-winners,"  now  running  through  the  Century,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  January  number.  Future  chapters  are  said  to  contain  a 
stirring  description  of  labor  riots.  The  story  has  aroused  public  interest 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  publishers  have  been  obliged  to  print  another 
edition  of  the  magazine  containing  the  second  installment.  The  Bos- 
ton Saturday  Evening  Gazette  says  that  there  are  internal  evidences 
leading  it  to  suspect  that  the  guess  that  names  as  the  author  "that 
brilliant  litterateur,   Colonel  John  Hay,"  is  a  good  one.     How  about 

Leonard  Case? The  author  of  "  John  Inglesant"  has  written  a 

new  work  with  the  odd  but  attractive  title  of  ' '  The  Little  Schoolmaster 
Mark."  It  is  to  be  brought  out  presently  by  the  Macmillans,  who  also 
have  in  press  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  new  book,  "  Isaiah  and  Jerusa- 
lem," and  Mr.  John  Richard  Green's  posthumous  volume,  "  The  Con- 
quest of  England." Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  has  been  for  some  lime 

at  work  upon  a  new  story  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  a  sequel  to  "  Little 
Men,"  and  is  to  be  called  "Joe's  Boys,  and  How  they  Turned  Oul." 
Miss  Alcolt  hoped  to  have  the  book  finished  for  the  fall,  but  owing  to 
the  illness  of  her  father  she  has  been  obliged  to  put  oft  its  completion  in- 
definitely.  The  Critic  states  that  "  there  are  rumors  afloat  which 

lead  us  to  believe  that  a  well-known  and  wealthy  publishing-house  of 
New  York  contemplates  the  publication  of  a  new  illustrated  magazine." 

The  Christmas  number  of  Harpers    Weekly  is  to  present  a  long 

and  interesting  story  by  W.  H.  H.  Murray.  It  is  to  be  richly  illus- 
trated.  Monsieur  Jules  Claretiehas  written  a  life  of  Jules  Sandeau. 

Miss  Elzabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  completed  a  story  of  Ipe  future 

life  as  foreseen  by  a  "reverent  imagination."  It  is  entitled  "Beyond 
the  Gates,"  and  carries  the  reader  into  those  celestial  regions  of  which 
"The  Gates  Ajar"  permitted  only  a  glimpse.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  will  publish  the  book  in  October. Mr.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, who  has  shown  that  he  can  write  delightfully  about  American  life, 
has  prepared  a  series  of  sketches  for  the  Century.  These  are  entitled 
"  The  Silverado  Squatters,"  and  are  descriptive  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  ex- 
perience in  a  deserted  mining  camp  in  California. Mr.  Paul  du 

Chaillu,  the  celebrated  traveler,  who  is  now  in  London,  is  said  to  be 
working  hard  on  his  new  book,  "  The  Viking  Age,"  concerning  which 
great  expectations  are  entertained  by  his  friends. A  group  of  pa- 
pers descriptive  of  scenes  from  several  novelists,  including  Hawthorne, 
Gecrge  Eliot,  and  George  W.  Cable  will  appear  in  the  Century  for  1884. 
Harry  Fenn.  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Joseph  Pennell,  will  furnish  illustra- 
tions.  Mr.   Whittier's  forthcoming  book  is  to  be  entitled    "The 

Bay  of  Seven  Islands  and  Other  Poems."  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
are  the  publishers.  This  firm  will  bring  out  in  a  tew  days  a  volume  of 
"  Twenty  Poems  "  from  Longfellow,  illustrated  by  the  poet's  son,  Mr. 
Ernest  W.  Longfellow.  AIt  is  intended  to  be  a  handsome  gift-book. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW     YORK    NEWSPAPERS. 


'Flaneur"  Details  some  of  the  Recent  Events  in  Gotham  Journalism. 


Tbe  newspapers  have  furnished  material  for  gossip  all 
week.  The  talk  began  with  the  publication  in  the  New  York 
paDers  of  the  particulars  of  the  fight  between  the  Commer- 
cial- Gazette  and  the  Enquirer  of  Cincinnati.  It  seemed  very 
odd  to  us  that  the  wild  and  untrammeled  journalists  of  the 
West  should  resort  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  settle 
their  disputes,  while  bowie-knives,  revolvers,  and  hand-gre- 
nades are  extant.  The  idea  of  resorting  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  effete  and  antique.  Nobody  ever  resorts 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  except  the 
reporters,  who  are  paid  for  the  service,  and  even  they  keep 
away  until  the  session  is  over,  and  get  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings from  the  Secretary.  Newspaper  fights  are  interest- 
ing to  the  majority  of  people  mainly  because  they  are  so  well 
fought,  but  I  imagine  that  very  few  people  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  combatants. 

The  disputes  are  so  highly  polished  and  so  carefully 
worded  that  they  lose  the  aspect  of  truth.  The  Enquirer's 
charges  against  the  good  Deacon  Smith's  paper,  and  particu- 
larly against  Murat  Halstead,  were  read  with  great  interest 
in  New  York,  as  Halstead  is  very  well  known  here.  He 
came  on  at  the  time  of  consolidation  of  the  Commercial 'and 
the  Gazette  to  perfect  some  sort  of  a  telegraph  scheme.  He 
told  me  about  it  at  the  time,  but  the  details  have  slipped 
away  from  me.  I  think  his  idea  was  to  hire  a  wire  for 
four  hours  every  night,  which  would  run  through  Philadel- 
phia, Washington,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Eos- 
ton.  Full  telegraphic  correspondence  was  to  be  sent  over 
the  wire  every  n'ght,  and  dropped  off  at  the  cities  above 
named.  The  papers  supplied  in  each  city  were  to  form  a 
pool  to  pay  expenses.  This  arrangement  would  enable  the 
Commercial-Gazette  to  gets  news  much  cheaper  than  the 
E'tquirer.  To  be  sure,  the  news  would  not  be  exclusive  ; 
but  then  the  paper  didn't  fear  competition  in  other  cities. 
This  plan  engrossed  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Halstead's  time 
while  here,  and  in  the  end  failed  to  pan  out.  He  went  about 
town  a  good  deal,  and  told  everybody  whom  he  met  all  about 
his  plans  and  aspirations.  He  is  agreeable  and  jolly,  and 
made  hosts  of  friends.  The  general  opinion  here,  however, 
is  that  Mr.  Halstead  is  a  bit  shallow. 

Another  Western  journalist  (so  called)  is  occasioning  a 
good  deal  of  talk  here.  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  now  edits  the  Wot  Id,  under  Jay  Gould,  is  making  gigan- 
tic efforts  to  become  popular  in  New  York.  He  is  the  most 
complaisant  of  men.  His  manner  is  oily  and  pleading.  He 
wears  a  thin  but  bushy  sort  of  a  red  beard  ;  has  a  nose  as 
large,  as  curved,  and  as  pallid  as  that  of  the  late  composer 
Offenbach,  and  shakes  hands  in  a  clinging  sort  of  a  fashion. 
He  is  not  popular,  however  ;  mainly  because  of  his  anxiety 
to  please.  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  When  you  meet  a  man  who  is 
palpably  anxious  to  please  you,  and  who  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  accomplish  his  purpose,  you  at  once  conceive  for  him  a 
feeling  of  repulsion.  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  introduced  to 
you.  He  smiles  with  great  affability,  and  holds  your  hand 
fast  while  he  tells  you  how  glad  he  is  to  know  you.  You  at 
once  suspect  him  of  a  desire  to  borrow  a  fiver.  Then  Mr. 
Pulitzer  asks  your  name,  no  matter  how  distinctly  it  may 
have  been  spoken,  and  becomes  absent-minded  while  he  en- 
deavors to  fix  the  name  in  his  memory.  After  this  he  talks 
(about  himself  and  his  papers)  quite  pleasantly,  shakes  you 
warmly  by  the  hand  again,  and  hurries  away.  You  meet 
him  a  week  later,  and  bow.  He  looks  at  you  a  moment  with 
considerable  mistiness,  then  burst  into  an  oily  but  insincere 
smile,  and  insists  upon  shaking  you  by  the  hand  again. 
Presently  he  will  ask  you  your  name  again,  and  hurry  off. 

This  will  not  do  in  New  York.  Every  man  who  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  introduced  to  the  editor  of  the  World 
is  supposed  to  have  a  name  more  or  less  familiar,  but  cer- 
tainly known.  Nothing  angers  a  politician  more  than  to 
have  you  forget  his  name.  Mr.  Pulitzer  has  made  it  a  point 
to  meet  all  the  local  politicians,  and  he  has  uniformly  and  in- 
defatigably  forgotten  who  they  are.  He  rotates  between 
New  York  and  St.  Louis,  and,  when  in  New  York,  lives  with 
his  wife  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  Mrs.  Pulitzer  has  aspi- 
rations for  social  position  in  New  York.  Before  she  came 
here  we  heard  great  things  about  her  beauty,  but  she  does  not 
appear  particularly  attractive  in  this  city  of  beautiful  women. 

The  talk  about  the  newspapers  was  kept  up  by  the  action 
of  the  Times  and  Tribune  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
mornings.  The  New  York  Times  is  an  admirable  paper. 
It  is  expensively  made  up,  and  has  the  best  editorial  page  in 
the  country.  Its  team  of  humorists,  Alden  and  Schuyler, 
are  unequaled,  and  the  paper  is  well  printed.  It  has  a  good 
corps  of  reporters.  The  action  of  the  Times  was  a  thunder- 
bolt in  the  newspaper  world.  Its  fall  in  price  affected  every 
newspaper  in  New  York  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  forced 
the  Tribune  down  from  four  to  three  cents.  The  Tribune 
admits  that  it  can  not  make  money  at  two  cents,  but  it  will 
have  to  come  down  to  it  or  go  to  pieces.  It  can  barely  com- 
pete with  the  Times  when  selling  at  the  same  price.  It  can 
not  draw  a  higher  price.  The  Times  will  hurt  the  Tribune 
inevitably.  Its  effect  on  the  World  will  probably  be  disas- 
trous. People  will  not  buy  a  wishy-washy  paper  like  the 
World  when  they  can  get  the  Times  for  the  same  price. 
The  Sun  will  prob&bly  suffer  somewhat,  though  its  immense 
circulation  is  very  loyal.  The  Sun  has  gained  its  place  by 
intrinsic  worth,  and  people  buy  it  because  they  like  it.  The 
Hcra'd  must  come  down  to  two  cents  or  lose  prestige.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Bennett  slammed  thepaper  down 
to  a  penny.  It  would  be  very  much  in  his  usual  style.  He 
returns  from  Europe  next  week.  The  Times' s  reduction  will 
hurt  such  papers  as  the  Morning  Journal,  Truth,  and  the 
Star  very  much.  It  may  surprise  some  one  that  such  a  rum- 
pus should  be  raised  by  a  simple  reduction  of  two  cents  in 
the  price  of  a  newspaper,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
two  cents  a  day  means  two  loaves  of  bread  a  week. 

As  having  something  to  do  with  newspaperdom,  I  may 
chronicle  the  fact  that  young  Gardner  G.  Howland  Jr.  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  professional  actors.  Mr.  Howland  is  the 
son  of  G.  G.  Howland  (formerly  of  the  firm  of  Howland  & 
Apinwall),  now  publisher  of  the  Herald.  Young  Howland  is 
a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Meredith  Howland  (nbe  Belmont).  He  is 
also  connected  with  the  Lorillard  family.  His  fortune  is  am- 
ple.   He  is  the  first  of  American  society  amateurs  to  take  to 


the  professional  stage.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  captured  Mr. 
Howland  and  signed  a  long  contract  with  him.  The  first 
thing  Daly  did  was  to  send  the  young  man  off  into  the  coun- 
try to  play  Colonel  Van  Kleek  with  his  "  Passing  Regiment " 
Company.  Howland  will  not  appear  in  New  York  until  he 
has  been  well  broken  in.  He  will  prove  a  strong  card  for 
Daly,  and  will  draw  a  great  many  society  people  to  the  thea- 
tre. He  is  a  thin  young  man  with  a  graceful  figure,  and  a 
mild  and  refined  face.  I  have  seen  him  play  manv  times  as 
an  amateur — notably,  in  Mrs.  Richard  Irvin's  "Patience" 
Company,  two  years  ago  ;  but  I  have  not  been  impressed. 
He  will  be  a  good,  but  never  a  great  actor.  He  was  proba- 
bly the  best  amateur  in  New  York,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Howland,  in  going  on  the  stage,  ruins 
himself  socially.  He  can  not  hope  to  shine  in  both  spheres. 
Enthusiasts  may  talk  until  they  are  dumb,  and  the  fact  will 
still  remain  that  actors  and  actresses  are  debarred  from  the 
best  society  in  New  York,  as  elsewhere. 

The  grip  that  the  theatrical  craze  gets  on  amateurs  is 
really  remarkable.  Miss  Margaret  Coue,  who  is  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  Havermeyer,  and  connected  with  the  Spencers,  still 
firmly  believes  that  she  has  great  genius  for  the  operatic 
stage.  She  has  no  voice,  is  several  degrees  worse  than  plain, 
and  her  figure  and  acting  are  extremely  commonplace.  Her 
de"but  here,  in  "  Virginia,"  was  a  pitiable  and  tearful  fiasco. 
She  attributed  it  to  the  critics  !  She  didn't  receive  a  hand  of 
applause,  she  sang  the  reople  out  of  the  house,  and  the 
chorus  girls  guyed  her,  all  on  tbe  first  night,  and  before  a  line 
had  been  written  about  her  ;  and  yet  she  blames  the  critics. 

It  is  too  bad,  apropos  of  this,  that  theatrical  folk  have 
such  erroneous  ideas  about  the  critics  of  the  New  York  press. 
Take  Marie  Prescott's  charge,  for  instance,  that  the  critics 
had  been  formed  into  a  clique  and  paid  to  damn  Oscar 
Wilde's  play,  "  Vera."  Admitting  that  such  a  thing  is  possi- 
ble, who  bound  the  critics  together  and  paid  them  ?  The 
play  failed  ingloriously,  just  as  the  critics  said  it  would,  and 
yet  the  critics  were  paid. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  no  set  of  men  more  surely  sincere 
and  honest  in  their  work  than  the  critics  of  the  New  Yoik 
papers.  They  are  absolutely  above  suspicion,  because  they 
are  gentlemen,  because  they  are  paid  good  salaries,  and  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  irregular  work  without  being  discov- 
ered at  once.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  19,  1883. 

"  I  was  at  the  Postoffice  Department  the  other  day,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  Boston  Traveller,  "  and  noticed  an  employe 
busy  affixing  stamps  to  envelopes.  Every  time  he  moistened 
the  right-hand  corner  of  the  envelope  and  then  placed  the 
stamp  upon  it.  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  advantage  in 
wetting  the  envelope  instead  of  the  stamp,  and  he  said  : 
'  You  notice  that  I  moisten  the  envelope  first ;  well,  I  do  that 
because  it  is  the  right  way.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
to  everything,  and,  consequently  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  to  put  on  postage  stamps.  It  is  impossible  to  moisten 
a  stamp  with  the  tongue  unless  a  small  portion  of  the  gum 
adheres  to  it.  Now,  this  gum  is  by  no  means  injurious,  but 
then  the  department  does  not  advertise  it  as  a  health  food  ; 
so  the  only  way  left  is  the  right  way,  and  that  is  to  moisten 
the  envelope  first.'" 

English  papers  speak  of  an  extraordinary  discovery  which 
Doctor  Brown-Sequard  claims  to  have  made.  It  is  an  anaes- 
thetic which  suspends  sensation  without  affecting  either  con- 
sciousness or  activity,  and  may  be  used  for  a  day,  or  for  a 
longer  period  with  impunity.  In  other  words,  he  has  "in- 
vented" a  drug  which  will  enable  a  sick  person  to  perform 
all  the  natural  functions  and  to  assist  in  his  own  cure  with- 
out enduring  any  pain.  The  exhaustion  which  comes  of  in- 
tense suffering  will  be  put  an  end  to  ;  but  there  will  be  no 
suspension  of  those  activities  the  exercise  of  which  are 
necessary  to  recovery. 


The  old  fashion  of  tea-cozies  is  revived.  Pretty  ones  are 
made  of  white  linen,  outlined  with  scarlet,  in  a  design  of 
three  Japanese  gathering  the  tea,  making,  and  then  drinking 
it.  The  cozies  are  cut  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  half-circle. 
Two  pieces,  similarly  cut,  are  joined  together,  and  lined  with 
four  or  five  thicknesses  of  cotton-batting.  The  outside  is 
either  embroidered  or  outlined  in  some  taking  design.  When 
this  is  drawn  over  the  tea-pot  it  keeps  in  the  heat.  Fifty,  or 
even  twenty-five,  years  ago  no  one  in  England  was  without  a 
tea-cozy,  and  the  cozy  being  English  must  of  course  be  ac- 
cepted by  everybody  who  is  anybody. 


Discipline  in  the  Anamese  army  is  illustrated  by  a  story  at 
Hui  of  an  officer  who  had  a  ditch  dug,  and  filled  the  bottom 
with  swords  and  pikes  stuck  into  the  ground  point  upward. 
His  men  were  then  told  to  fling  themselves  into  the  ditch. 
Only  one  man  obeyeS.  He  rushed  in,  and  the  swords  and 
pikes  collapsed  before  him.  They  had  been  held  by  the 
most  slender  of  threads. 


A  sale  of  children  took  place,  after  the  fashion  of  the  old 
Southern  sales,  at  Oldham,  Lancashire.  The  first  lot  was  a 
child  three  years  old,  described  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
neatly  dressed.  He  was  purchased  by  an  old  lady  for  twelve 
cents. 

An  Oxfordshire  (England)  baronet  has  left  his  estate  to  his 
confidential  valet,  who  had  lived  in  his  service  from  boy- 
hood. The  baronet,  a  hot-tempered  man,  in  early  life  struck 
and  killed  a  servant.  The  valet,  then  a  page-boy,  was  the 
only  person  who  saw  the  deed  done.  He  testified  strongly 
in  his  master's  favor,  and  remained  in  his  service  until  his 
death. 

Divers  extracts  from  the  private  journal  kept  by  General 
Garfield  during  his  journey  in  Europe,  in  1867,  are  to  be 
printed  presently  by  the  Century. 


When  a  menagerie  train  had  a  collision,  near  Binghamton, 
the  elephant  hastily  packed  his  trunk  with  his  pet  dog,  broke 
out,  and  made  for  the  woods. 


Some  land  in  the  city  of  London  was  lately  sold  at  the 
rate  of  three  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


X,  meeting  upon  lhe  boulevard  an  ex-Bohemian  who  is 
clothed  in  the  latest  fashion,  says  to  him  :  "You  look  very 
pschult,  old  boy  ;  have  you  received  an  inheritance?"  "No; 
but  my  tailor  has-" 

"  Pray,  my  good  man,"  said  a  judge  to  an  Irishman,  who 
was  a  witness  on  a  trial,  "what  did  pass  between  you  and 
the  prisoner?"  "  Oh,  then,  plase  your  lordship,"  said  Pat, 
"  sure  I  sees  Phelim  atop  of  the  the  wall.  '  Paddy  !  '  says 
he.  '  What  ? '  says  I.  '  Here  ! '  says  he.  '  Where  ? '  says  I. 
'  Whisht  !'  says  he.  '  Hush  I'  says  I.  And  that's  all,  plase 
your  lordship." 

"  Who  was  that  person  who  sat  next  to  you  at  the  table 
this  morning  ?"  asked  one  gentleman  of  another  at  a  fash- 
ionable out-of-town  hotel;  "  I  never  saw  such  a  queer  acting 
thing.  How  her  arms  did  fly  across  the  table,  first  after  this 
dish  and  then  that  !  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed; "probably  she  was  a  Swiss  bell-ringer  in  her  earlier 
days.     She  was  a  total  stranger  to  me,  thank  heaven  !." 


When  the  stranger  remarked  that  he  was  from  Arkansas, 
one  of  the  passengers  suddenly  turned  and  asked  :  "  You 
are,  eh?  Maybe  you  are  from  Crittenden  County?"  "I 
am  that."  "  Perhaps  from  James's  Landing?"  "That's  it, 
exactly."  "  Then  maybe  you  know  my  brother,  William 
Henry  Jones,  from  Penn  Yan,  this  State  ?"  "  Stranger,  put 
it  thar  ! "  exclaimed  the  Arkansas  traveler,  as  he  extended 
his  hand  and  smiled  all  over;  "bust  my  buttons  if  I  didn't 
help  hang  your  brother  for  cattle-stealing  jist  before  1  left 
home." 

"  Good-morning,  Farmer  Furrow,"  said  the  old  deacon, 
as  he  leaned  over  the  fence  to  have  a  friendly  chat.  "  Morn- 
in',  deacon,"  nodded  the  farmer.  "  How  is  that  sick  pig,  this 
morning  ?"  "  Oh,  that's  gettin'  along  right  smart,  I  reckon," 
cheerfully  .replied  the  granger.  "  And  how  is  the  rest  of  your 
folks?"  continued  the  deacon.  The  farmer  said  nothing, 
but  reached  down,  picked  up  an  over-ripe  melon,  and  fired 
it  right  at  the  deacon's  head.  "  There  ! "  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  by  the  time  yer  git  them  'ere  seeds  out  0'  yer  ha'r  you'll  find 
out  how  my  folks  is." 

The  Rev.  Doctor  Miner  tells  a  good  anecdote,  illustrating 
the  popular  idea  entertained  about  the  three  leading  profes- 
sions. He  says  an  anxious  father  consulted  a  seer  to  find 
out  if  possible  the  destiny  of  his  three  beys.  To  his  great 
dismay  the  man  of  knowledge  declared  :  "  One  will  be  a 
murderer,  another  a  falsifier,  and  the  third  a  pauper  living 
on  the  town."  As  the  good  father  began  to  bewail  his  lot 
the  seer  added  :  "Do  not  mourn;  those  are  the  common 
lots  of  men.  Your  first  son  will  be  a  doctor,  the  second  a 
lawyer,  and  the  third  a  country  clergyman." 


A  story  is  told  at  the  expense  of  three  young  ladies,  one  of 
them  a  resident  of  Rockville,  Maryland,  and  the  others  guests 
of  hers  during  the  last  fair  in  Montgomery  County.  They 
all  knew  a  young  gentleman  in  the  city,  and  thought  it  would 
be  just  too  awfully  funny  to  send  him  a  long  telegraphic  in- 
vitation to  come  to  Frederick.  It  was  as  long  as  a  letter, 
and  was  signed  by  the  three  names.  The  exquisite  humor 
of  the  affair  was  that  it  was  sent  "  collect."  The  greatly  fa- 
vored youth  was  to  pay  for  six  hundred  and  ninety-one 
words,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  cents  for  every  ten  of  them.  The 
dispatch  did  not  reach  here  till  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
He  had  gone  out  of  town  on  the  5:25  Northern  Central  train. 
With  exceeding  promptness  the  "  letter  "  was  telegraphed 
back,  and  the  three  damsels  paid  tolls — both  ways.  They 
were  bankrupt  during  the  rest  of  fair  week. 


One  night  during  the  war  Forrest  was  in  Washington  ;  the 
play  was  "  Richelieu."  President  Lincoln,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Forney,  and  some  prominent  gentlemen  of  the  adminis- 
tration, was  in  a  private  box  on  the  left  of  the  stage.  In 
political  opinions  Forrest  was  directly  opposed  to  them. 
When  in  the  grand  apostrophe  of  the  "  pen,"  Mr.  Forrest 
rose  solemnly,  faced  deliberately  toward  the  President's  box, 
and,  with  pen  held  majestically  aloft,  his  eyes  flashing  fire, 
the  tones  of  that  wonderful  voice  vibrating  all  through  the 
theatre,  and  speaking  with  unusual  deliberation  and  empha- 
sis, he  gave  such  a  rendering  of  Bulwer's  lines  as  must  have 
astonished  the  gentlemen  referred  to  :  "Beneath  the  rule  of 
men  entirely  great,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword — 
States  can  be  saved  without  it";  and  looking  the  whole 
party  square  in  the  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  and  that's  my 
personal  opinion,  too."  The  shot  hit  its  mark — it  took  a 
wonderful  effect.  There  were  some  whispering  remarks  be- 
tween Forney  and  Lincoln,  a  deprecatory  shake  of  the  head 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  a  dubious  elevatioa 
of  the  eyebrows,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Well,  I  never  heard 
that  passage  read  that  way  before." 


Apropos  of  the  forthcoming  publication  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg's  private  memoirs,  the  St.  James's  Gazette  re- 
lates a  story  which  has  been  current  in  court  circles.  A 
younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  so  ran  the  legend,  who 
wished  to  marry  an  untitled  lady,  not  unnaturally  asked  his 
father's  consent  to  that  step.  The  duke  replied  that  person- 
ally he  had  no  objection  to  the  match;  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  eldest  son  had  espoused  a  daughter  of  the 
Queen,  he  thought  it  right  to  take  her  Majesty's  pleasure  on 
the  subject  before  expressing  his  formal  approval.  Her 
Majesty,  thus  appealed  to,  observed  that  since  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Consort  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  on  all  family  affairs.  The  matter 
was  therefore  referred  to  Duke  Ernest,  who  replied  that 
since  the  unification  of  Germany  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
ask  the  Emperor's  opinion  on  all  important  questions.  The 
case  now  came  before  the  Kaiser,  who  decided  that  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  he  was  bound  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
his  Prime  Minister.  Happily  for  the  now  anxious  pair  of 
lovers,  the  Iron  Chancellor  had  no  wish  to  consult  anybody, 
and  decided  that  the  marriage  might  take  place. 
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The  Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park  have  not  con- 
ceded to  any  individual  or  corporation  any  portion  of  the 
Park  grounds  for  any  purpose.  The  present  Commissioners 
have  never  been  applied  to  for  any  privilege  in  or  about  the 
Park,  except  that  of  the  erection  of  the  Garfield  monument. 
to  the  location  of  which,  on  application  of  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  Committee  of  the  Garfield  Monument,  the 
Commission  most  cheerfully  assented.  The  railroad  fran- 
chise along  the  south  side,  from  Stanyan  Street  to  the  sea, 
was  conceded  by  the  Supervisors  ;  and  consent  to  round  the 
southwest  corner  was  given  by  Messrs.  McLane,  Alvord,  and 
Eldrid  *e,  the  former  Commissioners.  No  individual  or  cor- 
poration has  asked  the  present  Commission  for  the  privilege  of 
crossing  the  Park  with  a  railroad.  Whenever  the  privilege 
is  asked  it  will  be  cheerfully  accorded,  if  the  individual  or 
company  will  constnict  the  road  as  required  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Park  is  three  blocks  in  width  and  nearly  four 
miles  long.  To  cross  it  with  roads  is  a  necessity.  To  tun- 
nel under  the  Park  or  to  throw  an  arch  over  a  depressed 
track  will  neither  mar  the  beauty  nor  interfere  with  the  use 
of  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  construction  of  the  Haight  Street 
track  on  the  south  side  will  arrest  the  movement  of  sand, 
and  is  of  infinite  value  to  the  Park.  A  road  on  D  Street,  north 
side,  will,  whenever  built,  enclose  the  Park  and  protect  it 
from  sand  from  the  northwest  direction.  The  two  roads 
will  make  all  parts  of  it  accessible  to  the  poor,  and  enable 
every  one  to  enjoy  sea  views  and  ocean  breezes,  who  can 
afford  the  luxury  of  a  ten-cent  ride.  It  is  not  true  that 
Governor  Stanford,  while  Park  Commissioner,  ever  sought 
for  himself  or  for  his  associates  any  privilege  in  or  about 
the  Park.  It  is  not  true,  when  Mr.  Charles  Crocker 
gave  ten  thousand  dollars  to  restore  the  burned  conserv- 
ator)', that  he  exacted  or  suggested  any  conditions  to  ac- 
company his  most  generous  gift.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Park  conservatory  is  being  rebuilt,  except  according  to  the 
plans  and  drawings  and  under  the  direct  and  personal  super- 
vision of  Mr.  John  Gash,  an  architect  employed  by  the  Park 
Commissioners  and  paid  out  of  the  Park  funds.  It  is  not 
true  that  it  is  being  constructed  by  railroad  employees.  The 
work  is  being  done  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Hills,  a  well-known  build- 
:  by  workmen  employed  by  him.  It  is  not  true  that 
:.:.ss  used  is  inappropriate  or  improperly  laid.     It  is  very 


thick  and  costly  corrugated  glass,  exactly  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  of  heavy  weight,  and  the  new  conservatory  was 
built  to  carry  the  added  burden.  The  additional  height  of 
ihe  dome  is  the  suggestion  of  the  architect,  assented  to  by 
the  contractor,  and  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Park  fund. 
It  has  improved  and  greatly  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
structure.  The  restoration  of  the  conservatory  building  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  San  Francisco  not  one  cent.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  elevation,  the  money  paid  the  architect, 
the  palms  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  under  the  new  dome, 
were  the  gifts  of  private  individuals.  For  every  cent  of  pub- 
lic money  expended  vouchers  may  be  seen  at  the  Auditor's 
office.  All  moneys  received  from  private  sources  have  been 
deposited  at  the  Nevada  Bank,  and  drawn  by  checks  en- 
dorsed by  Mr.  Commissioner  Rosenfeld,  with  the  signature 
of  the  "  other  commissioner."  The  condition  of  the  Park 
speaks  for  itself.  The  forestry  asks  for  a  suspension  of  pub- 
lic opinion  until  it  is  trimmed,  and  the  grass  until  it  has  had 
a  winter's  rain.  The  roads,  the  lawns,  the  flowers  of  Conser- 
vatory Valley,  the  conservatory  itself,  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  Golden  Gate  Park  appeal  from  the  decision  of  a 
vindictive  and  lying  newspaper  to  an  impartial  public  judg- 
ment. 


There  is  one  feature  of  the  civil  service  reform  which  ought 
to  commend  itsell  to  every  good  and  intelligent  woman  in 
America.  Whenever  the  places  of  Government  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  competent  and  deserving,  after  the  examina- 
tion as  to  character  and  capacity,  woman  will  have  achieved 
a  magnificent  victory.  She  will  have  been  emancipated 
from  what  is  now  to  every  honest  woman  an  abominable  and 
hateful  slavery.  It  is  understood  at  Washington  that  no 
"  lady "  can  find  employment  in  any  of  the  Government 
bureaus,  unless  she  has  the  influence  of  some  political  patron. 
She  must  receive  and  hold  her  office  at  his  will.  How  (often- 
times) she  must  secure  this  influence,  and  how  hold  her 
place,  ran  be  imagined  by  those  who  know  the  character  of 
the  men  who  are  in  position  to  command  patronage.  There 
have  been  many  instances  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  school 
department,  in  the  County  Clerk's,  Recorder's,  and  Surveyor- 
General's  offices,  that — could  the  truth  be  known — would  un- 
veil some  monstrous  practices.  There  is  no  use  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  many  a  poor,  deserving,  honest  woman  has 
been  compelled  to  sacrifice  that  which  she  holds  most  dear 
in  order  to  secure  a  position  to  earn  bread — bread  for  her 
children,  her  parents,  or  herself.  It  is  a  cowardly,  shameful, 
and  dreadful  fact  that  in  every  city,  from  the  national  capital 
'0  our  own,  the  painted,  flaunting,  over-dressed  harlot  can 
achieve  positions  upon  national  and  municipal  pay-rolls  de- 
nied to  competent,  virtuous  women.  Our  treatment  of  honest 
working  women  is  not  creditable  to  us.  We  are  brutal  and 
selfish.  We  deny  them  the  opportunities  of  labor  which,  if 
they  could  vote,  we  would  accord  them.  We  fill  official 
places — the  duties  of  which  they  are  competent  to  discharge 
— with  political  loafers,  ward  politicians,  and  party  flunkies. 
In  our  places  of  business  we  refuse  to  give  women  employ- 
ment in  obedience  to  a  popular  sentiment  which  is  created 
by  the  indolent  and  cowardly  male  creatures  who  demand 
their  places.  The  severe  work  cf  the  nation  should  be  done 
by  males.  Soldiers,  sailors,  laborers  at  the  hard  mechanical 
trades,  workers  in  mines  or  farms,  and  in  quarries,  should 
be  men.  The  lighter  occupations  in  retail  stores,  in  printing 
and  lithographic  offices,  book-keeping,  and  a  hundred  other 
kindred  employments  should  be  turned  over  to  women.  We 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  a  healthful  public  opinion  will 
condemn  to  petticoat  costume  the  man  who  steals  petticoat 
employment ;  and  the  ban  of  contempt  will  be  put  upon  the 
man  or  boy  who  contents  himself  with  employment  which  be- 
longs to  the  weaker  sex. 


It  is  within  the  probabilities  of  a  not  distant  future  that 
women  will  receive  the  elective  franchise.  The  question  has 
already,  in  England  and  America,  passed  the  era  of  ridicule, 
and  is  being  regarded,  by  statesmen  eminent  in  position  and 
eminent  for  practical  sense  in  governmental  affairs,  as  enti- 
tled to  serious  consideration  as  a  practical  one.  Only  a  few 
years  since  the  name  of  John  Stuart  Mill  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  the  argument  to  any  hearing  at  all,  and  even 
the  efforts  of  this  distinguished  writer  and  thinker  were  not 
sufficient  to  secure  for  it  an  impartial  consideration.  Since 
then  it  has  made  progress.  In  1S70,  when  in  the  British 
Parliament  the  Education  Act  gave  women  the  right  to  vote 
and  to  become  members  of  school  boards,  the  cause  achieved 
its  first  great  victory.  The  success  of  this  experiment  has 
blazed  the  way  for  other  political  achievements.  It  has 
broken  down  the  prejudice  which  barred  again=t  her  the 
gates  of  learning  and  in  her  face  shut  the  doors  of  great 
universities.  Women  are  now  the  admitted  competitors  of 
men  in  all  fields  of  knowledge,  and  entitled  with  them  to  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  world's  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. In  one  of  the  Territories — that  of  Wyoming — women 
are  admitted  to  universal  suffrage,  and  the  experiment  has 
not,  so  far,  proved  a  failure.  The  first  difficulty  to  overcome 
was  the  argument  of  ridicule.  The  worst  argument  to  an- 
swer was  the  sneer.  The  next  serious  objection,  which  has 
been  partially  met  and  partially  overcome,  was  the  seeming 


indifference  of  women  in  high  social  positions.  Ladies  of 
cultivation  and  refinement  were  indifferent,  if  not  opposed, 
to  the  whole  business.  They  shrank  from  the  idea  of  being 
considered  strong-minded  and  masculine.  It  was  the  best 
and  the  best-treated  of  the  negroes  of  the  Soulh  who  were 
content  withslaveiy  and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  eman- 
cipation. It  is  the  best  of  our  women  who  have  not  sought 
to  enjoy  the  elective  privilege.  In  the  protection  and  love  of 
fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  they  have  not  felt  its  necessity, 
and,  as  a  question  of  political  economy,  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  to  consider  it.  The  cause  grows  slowly, 
makes  progress  slowly,  has  its  backsets  and  reactions  ;  but 
as  the  higher  education  of  women  progresses,  as  her  neces- 
sities increase — and  they  are  increasing  with  our  growing 
population — the  question  will  press  itself  to  the  front.  It  is 
making  progress,  and  in  time  will  command  attention.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  more  speedily 
than  we  think,  when  the  better  classes  of  men  will  demand 
the  enfranchisement  of  women  for  their  protection.  It  has 
already  come  in  educational  and  temperance  matters. 


The  temperance  question,  like  that  of  women's  suffrage, 
has  suffered  from  the  class  of  its  advocates.  All  moral  ques- 
tions suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  are  retarded  in  the 
same  way.  We  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  laud  the  Abolition- 
ists, to  regard  them  as  the  pioneers  who  led  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  quite  satisfied  in  our 
own  mind  that  they  did  not  hinder  the  cause  they  had  so 
much  at  heart.  We  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Wilberforce,  who  aided  to  educate  the 
moral  sentiment  of  England  upon  the  slavery  question,  and 
the  very  good  men  who  in  Ihe  Northern  States  resisted  the 
law,  and  ran  underground  railroads  for  the  freedom  of 
negroes.  There  was  at  one  time  in  the  Southern  States  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  emancipation.  It  was  espe- 
cially strong  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  other  border  States. 
It  was  very  near  to  victory  in  Kentucky,  and  was  only  set 
back  by  the  incident  of  Arthur  Tappan  making  ostentatious 
display  of  dining,  at  his  elegant  home  in  New  York,  a  colored 
gentleman.  We  are  not  certain  that,  but  for  Northern  Abo- 
litionists, slavery  would  have  been  sooner  on  its  road  to  ex- 
tinguishment, and  that  it  would  not  have  been  accomplished 
at  an  infinite  saving  of  human  life  and  treasure.  The  tem- 
perance question  has  fought  its  way  out  of  the  reach,  and 
above  the  ability,  of  fools  and  fanatics  to  injure  it.  It  is  not 
merely  a  moral  and  sentimental  question  which  may  only  be 
considered  by  women,  and  preachers,  and  sentimentalists, 
but  is  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  practical  politics,  challenging 
the  attention  of  statesmen  and  political  economists  as  one 
involving  the  welfare  of  the  political  family  that  is  to  be  gov- 
erned. It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  immortal  souls  ;  it  is  a 
question  of  taxes,  bread  and  butter,  government,  properly, 
social  order,  and  proper  administration  of  the  law.  The 
temperance  organizations  which  by  pledges  and  exhortations 
would  rescue  the  inebriate  from  a  drunkard's  grave,  or  which 
would  prevent  boys  and  girls  from  first  tasting  the  intoxicat- 
ing cup,  or  which  would  depend.upon  prayer,  so  moving  the 
Creator  that  he  would  interfere  by  special  providences  and 
miracles,  are  well  enough,  may  have  done  good,  and  may  be 
doing  good  ;  but  we  look  upon  them  as  we  would  upon  the 
benevolent  and  kind  hearted  Mrs.  Partington  with  mop  upon 
the  ocean  beach,  when  the  tempest  and  the  storm  lash  the 
foaming  waves  to  invade  the  shore  ;  as  we  do  upon  the  life- 
boat service  ;  as  we  do  upon  many  other  associations  of 
earnest,  excellent  people  who  confederate  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  humane  efforts  in  the  direction  of  good.  The 
temperance  movement  is  now  making  progress.  It  is  ad- 
vancing in  a  practical  direction.  It  has  challenged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  higher  and  better  class  of  politicians,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  The  ablest  statesmen  of  both  na- 
tions are  giving  to  it  a  consideration  worthy  of  its  impor- 
tance. The  unrestricted  use  of  alcoholic  drink  is  regarded  as 
the  evil  of  the  age,  and  one  which  demands  legislative  regu- 
lation. It  has  become  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  a 
political  question.  In  many  of  the  Western  Slates  it  has  as- 
sumed such  leading  importance  that  neither  of  the  great  par- 
ties can  longer  afford  to  ignore  it.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  suasion,  to  be  let  alone  ;  but  it  is  a  political  question 
which  must  be  "  controlled,"  "  regulated,"  and  brought  un- 
der the  influence  and  management  of  law.  It  is  a  leading 
question  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  It  is  a  prom- 
inent issue  in  Missouri,  and  threatens  to  make  that  State 
Republican.  It  is  a  leading  question  to  day  in  the  pol- 
itics of  Ohio.  In  that  State  the  Scott-liquor  law  appears 
to  be  working  satisfactorily,  both  as  a  source  of  revenue  and 
as  a  restriction  upon  the  traffic.  Returns  from  seventy  of 
the  eighty-eight  counties  show,  says  the  New  York  Nation, 
that  8,412  saloons  have  paid  taxes  amounting  to  $1,494,200, 
while  1,019  saloons  have  been  closed  through  an  inability  to 
pay  taxes.  In  Cincinnati  12  per  cent,  of  the  saloons  have 
been  closed,  and  the  income  from  others  is  so  large  that 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation  is  considered  to  be  possi- 
ble. The  question  is  an  American  question.  The  liquor 
traffic  is  almost  entirely  in  thehands  of  foreigners ;  and  though 
in  certain  States  the  Republican  party  may  lose  the  foreign 
vote,  so  in  certain  States,  as  in  Missouri,  the  Democratic 
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party  may  lose  its  German  constituency.  The  time  is  com- 
ing, and  that  rapidly,  when  the  moral  forces  of  the  nation 
will  be  arrayed  in  solid  column  on  the  side  of  temperance 
reform.  The  temperance  movement  will  meet  its  backsets, 
reactions,  and  reverses  ;  but  it  is  making  progress,  and  in 
time  the  foreign  element,  and  the  criminal  classes  in  alliance 
with  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  alcoholic  drink,  will 
come  under  the  control  of  sensible  and  practical  restrictive 
legislation.  We  pray  the  hastening  of  that  time,  when  this 
destructive  and  demoralizing  industry  may  be  brought  under 
the  regulation  of  the  law. 

As  germane  to  the  consideration  of  civil  service,  woman 
suffrage,  and  temperance  reform — as  a  question  affecting 
women,  as  these  questions  do,  and,  because  affecting  them, 
of  importance  to  society  at  large — there  should  be  inaugu- 
rated some  healthful  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  divorce. 
The  marriage  contract  in  the  United  States  of  America  has 
fallen  into  contempt.     In  some  of  our   States  the  divorce 

•  laws  are  to  the  last  degree  obnoxious,  and  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  and  legalizing  the  gross- 
est and  most  demoralizing  practices.  California  is  embraced 
in  the  category  of  States  where  divorce  is  made  easy,  cheap, 
and  expeditious.  We  will  not  undertake  at  this  time  to  con- 
sider whether  any  of  the  legal  causes  which  justify  the  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage  contract  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
divorce  laws.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  law 
is  most  shamefully  taken  advantage  of  by  men  of  loose 
morals  and  wonen  of  easy  virtue,  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  vows  rashly  made,  and  from  the  marriage  contract  in- 
considerately entered  into.  Because  divorce  is  easy,  cheap, 
and  expeditious,  vows  are  rashly  taken  and  contracts  of  mar- 
riage inconsiderately  entered  upon.  The  judges  of  our 
courts  are  mainly  responsible  for  the  evil  practices  which  in- 
vite to  conspiracies,  and  which  lead  to  infinite  frauds  in 
bringing  about  judicial  annulments  of  marriage  contracts. 
Nothing  is  more  common  or  more  reprehensible  than  for  the 
contracting  parties  to  make  private  agreements  for  divorce, 
in  which  all  the  laws  of  social  propriety  are  set  at  defiance 
and  the  rights  of  children  ignored.  An  "agreed"  case  is 
carried  to  the  courts.  Some  one  of  the  statutory  causes  are 
set  forth  in  a  complaint  drawn  by  an  attorney  employed  to 
consummate  the  conspiracy.  In  the  same  office,  and  drawn  by 
the  same  attorney,  the  answer  is  prepared  ;  and  to  it  is 
affixed  the  name  of  another  attorney.  Issue  is  joined  upon 
the  same  day  ;  reference  is  had  to  a  court  commissioner  ; 
prearranged  evidence  furnished  by  the  moving  party,  case 

.submitted,  report  filed,  and  followed  by  judgment  and  de- 
cree ;  all  within  a  few  days.  Sometimes  it  is  the  husband 
and  sometimes  the  lover  who  is  the  active  agent ;  and  the 
divorce  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  an  immediate  mar- 
riage, which  retroactively  is  accepted  as  a  cover  to  antece- 
dent crime.  These  conspiracies  are  occurrences  at  every 
term  of  every  court  in  San  Francisco  having  jurisdiction  of 
this  class  of  actions.  Not  infrequently  is  an  innocent  wife 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  which  robs  her  of  family,  fortune, 
and  good  name.  We  might  cite  not  a  few  instances  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  most  cruel  and  abominable  consummations 
of  this  kind  of  crime.  One  has  recently  occurred  in  Penn- 
sylvania which  furnishes  us  an  illustration,  and  relieves  us  of 
the  necessity  of  naming  judges,  parties,  and  attorneys  in  our 
own  city.  Major  Nickerson,  of  our  army,  under  the  infatua- 
tion which  comes  to  the  fool  and  criminal,  in  guilty  liaison 
with  an  unchaste  woman,  not  being  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
obtained  there  the  "legal"  residence  required  by  law,  sent 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Europe,  began  his  proceedings  for 
divorce,  advertised  his  "  summons,"  which  the  wife  never  re- 
ceived, obtained  a  decree,  and  married  a  few  days  thereafter 
the  guilty  thing  with  whom  he  had  colluded.  It  is  credita- 
ble to  the  judges  that,  when  they  ascertained  the  cruel  fraud 
which  had  been  practiced  under  cover  of  the  law,  they  put 
their  wise  heads  together  to  agree  upon  rules  of  court  pro- 
cedure which  would  render  such  decrees  less  easy  to  obtain. 
If  our  judges  would  do  the  same  thing  it  would  be  creditable 
to  them.  No  suit  should  be  sustained  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  collusion  or  fraud.  No  summons  should  be  allowed 
not  returned  by  the  sheriff  as  personally  served.  No  refer- 
ence should  be  made  to  a  commission  in  chambers.  Issues, 
as  framed  by  the  pleading,  should  be  tried  in  open  court  and 
by  a  jury,  unless  jury  is  waived  by  the  defendant  in  person. 
The  rights  of  minors,  if  any,  should  be  inquired  into  and 
guarded  as  preliminary  to  the  decree  of  separation.  Collusion 
or  fraud  should  be  severely  punished.  This  would  discour- 
age collusive  divorces,  would  protect  the  rights  of  women 
and  children,  and  would  give  to  the  divorced  innocent 
woman  the  right  to  hold  up  her  head  in  society  free  from  the 
suspicion  and  cloud  which  now  hangs  around  all  divorced 
women.  We  commend  the  consideration  of  this  question  to 
our  next  Legislature,  and,  in  the  meantime,  would  suggest 
to  our  judges  such  emendation  of  their  rules  of  practice  in 
divorce  cases  as  shall  arrest  this  loose  and  shameful  business. 


trict  of  Massachusetts.  The  petitioners  were  in  each  case 
sailors,  born  within  the  English  jurisdiction  of  Hongkong, 
asking  exemption  from  the  Chinese  restrictive  act  of  May 
6,  1882,  because  they  were  British  subjects.  The  judges 
determine  that  the  act  applies  to  all  Chinese  laborers  coming 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place ;  and  that  Ah  Lung,  being  a 
sailor  and  a  Chinese  laborer,  comes  under  the  restrictive 
provision  of  the  law,  and  therefore  denied  his  petition  for 
release,  and  returned  him  to  the  ship  whence  he  was  taken. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  this  decision  is  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  the  Congress  that  passed  the  law.  It  would 
be  more  creditable  to  the  people  and  courts  of  New  England 
if  they  would  obey  the  law,  and  not  seek  to  get  away  from  it 
by  technical  evasions.  It  would  be  more  creditable  for  the 
Eastern  press  to  discuss  this  Chinese  question  as  a  race 
question,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  economical,  or  moral,  or 
sentimental  one.  Let  them  discuss  it  fairly,  and  educate  the 
nation  to  its  repeal,  if  they  can.  Let  them  make  it  a  politi- 
cal issue,  if  any  party  dare  accept  it.  Perhaps  our  Eastern 
friends  will  be  glad  to  knew  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
exclusion  act,  the  Chinese  with  us  are  enjoying  great  pros- 
perity. They  are  delighted  with  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Their  wages  have  advanced,  and,  as  a  class,  they  were  never 
so  prosperous.  They  feed  on  hog  and  chickens  to  their 
hearts'  content  ;  they  have  added  to  their  capes  of  silk  and 
satin  ;  their  queues  are  glossy  with  the  barber's  care  ;  they 
are  growing  rich,  and  waxing  fat ;  they  attend  the  circus, 
and  occupy  the  dollar  seats  ;  they  frequent  the  Tivoli,  and 
drink  the  foaming  beer  ;  they  ride  in  carriages  in  the  public 
park  ;  the  laundry  tariff  has  advanced;  the  cook  is  as  inde- 
pendent as  was  once  the  Irish  Biddy.  In  view  of  this  con- 
dition of  things,  we  suggest  that  sympathy  is  wasted  upon 
the  barbarians  we  have  among  us  ;  and  would  be  very  thin 
and  very  unsatisfactory  if  it  were  equally  distributed  among 
the  four  hundred  millions  of  moon-eyed  Asians  who  are 
compelled  to  stay  at  home. 


The  decision  of  Justice  Field  and  Judge  Sawyer,  in  the 
case  of  Ah  Lung,  has  reversed,  so  far  as  a  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  and  a  circuit  judge  may  reverse,  the  decision  of 
Judges  Lowell  and  Nelson  of  the  District  Court  of  the  *Dis- 


A  communication  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  a  leading  Lon- 
don daily,  contains  the  following.  Whether  the  article  ex- 
presses the  editorial  opinion  of  the  journal,  it  is  not  important 
to  inquire;  whether  it  reflects  a  majority  or  minority  senti- 
ment in  England,  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  discuss: 

"London  is  becoming  utterly  demoralized  and  deteriorated  by  the 
autumnal  plague  of  wandering  Yankees.  The  nasal  twang  is  heard  in 
all  our  streets,  and  the  keen,  vulpine  face  stares  from  every  hotel  win- 
dow. Really  an  extradition  treaty  ought  to  be  put  in  force,  and  these 
very  objectionable  visitors  should  be  shipped  back  to  their  own  land  like 
the  Irish  paupers,  even  supposing  we  paid  the  return  passage-money. 
For,  speaking  calmly  and  dispassionately,  every  one  must  acknowledge 
that  the  Americans  as  a  race  are  simply  unendurable.  Forward,  ob- 
trusive, inquisitive,  and  impertinently  familiar,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  reticence  and  savoir  faire  that  marks  the  gentleman,  yet  with  all 
his  assumption  of  a  brutal  republican  candor,  the  American  has  the  soul 
of  a  flunky,  and  grovels  before  a  lord.  For  the  American  mind  is  to- 
tally deficient  in  dignity,  reverence,  and  grace,  and  the  manners  of  such 
a  people  must  be,  and  must  remain,  irredeemably  vulgar.  Active  meas- 
ures, therefore,  should  be  taken  in  time  to  repel  this  inroad  of  m'gratory 
dry  goods  men  and  Wall  Street  speculators,  or  they  will  soon  exercise  a 
degrading  and  pernicious  influence  on  the  tone  of  English  social  life. 
An  anti-American  League  should  be  formed ;  our  houses  should  be 
closed  ag  linst  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Pilgrim  Mothers,  and  any 
one  found  answering  their  questions  should  be  marked  at  once,  and 
doomed  to  social  extinction.  They  come  among  us  as  an  army  of  spies, 
without  any  idea  of  wit  or  cleverness  beyond  an  attempt  to  sneer  down 
every  one  and  everything  that  stands  above  their  commonplace  level. 
And  they  permeate  our  homes  and  take  notes  of  our  doings  and  sayings, 
in  order  to  repay  our  hospitality  by  personalities  and  defamation.  Let 
us,  then,  be  wise  in  lime,  and  repel  America  from  our  shores,  with  all 
her  sprawling  magazines,  her  shoddy  literature,  and  her  shoddy  aristoc- 
racy. I  do  not  mean  to  be  hard  upon  them  ;  but  the  influence  of 
Americans  is  decidedly  injurious  to  good  taste,  good  feeling,  and  gentle 
and  gentlemanlike  manners." 

London  is  a  city  of  so  vast  a  population  that  it  rather  flat- 
ters our  national  pride  to  know  that  the  "  autumnal  plague  of 
wandering  Yankees  "  is  large  enough,  and  important  enough, 
and  the  nasal  twang  loud  enough,  and  the  vulpine  face  sharp 
enough,  to  arrest  the  attention  and  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
beery-faced  and  rotund-bellied  John  Bull.  That  the  Ameri- 
cans, as  a  race,  are  forward,  obtrusive,  inquisitive,  and  im- 
pertinently familiar,  we  admit.  That  we  have  no  gentlemen 
in  America,  we  regret.  That  our  republican  candor  is  biutal, 
we  acknowledge.  But  we  deny  with  indignant  emphasis  that 
we  are  flunkies  to  English  lords.  It  is  in  England  and  not 
America  that  flunkyism  exists.  It  is  there  it  originated.  It 
was  invented  1%  Carlyle  himself,  the  greatest  flunky  of  the 
age,  the  embodiment  of  abject  servility  to  the  great,  to 
power,  to  brutal  force  ;  the  admirer  and  apologist  of  every- 
thing which  was  brutal,  strong,  and  criminal,  from  Frederick 
the  Great  to  American  slavery.  The  specimens  of  English 
lords  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  see,  especially  tho:e 
who  have  visited  America,  are  hardly  calculated  to  command 
our  admiration.  Their  manners  are  so  wanting  in  courtesy, 
their  speech  so  thick  of  tongue,  their  dress  so  unclean,  their 
coats  so  short  of  tail,  their  eyes  so  defective  of  vision,  their 
conversation  so  barren  of  interest,  and  their  faces  so  lacking 
in  intellectual  expression,  that,  if  the  American  who  wanders 
is  a  flunky  to  the  lord  in  London,  then  either  London  does  not 
see  fair  specimens  of  the  American,  or  we  have  not  been 
been  visited  by  fair  specimens  of  the  English  lord.     England 


should  determine  to  establish  an  anti-American  league,  and 
by  Parliament  enact  a  law  restricting  cur  sprawling  maga- 
zines and  shoddy  literature  from  circulation,  and  our  shoddy 
aristocracy  from  spending  their  money  in  a  realm  whose 
queen  mourns  with  irreconcilable  grief  the  death  of  a  flunky 
who  slept  upon  her  door-mat,  and  whose  royal  and  imperial 
heir  patronizes  Langtry,  and  associates  with  the  theatrical 
demi-monde,  and  is  recognized  as  the  first  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land. These  are  curious  facts  ;  the  most  obsequious  of  serv- 
ants are  English  ;  the  best  body-servants,  those  who  most 
intelligently  perform  the  menial  functions,  are  English  ;  the 
nation  of  all  civilization  which  has  achieved  the  highest  dis- 
tinction as  one  of  shop-keepers  is  English  ;  the  nation  that, 
for  half  a  century,  has  diplomatically  avoided  controversy  with 
any  great  powers,  except  in  strong  alliance,  and  been  quick 
to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  of  war  with  feeble  barbarians, 
is  the  English.  England  is  our  petulant  old  grandmother  ; 
not  growing  old  amiably  ;  becoming  querulous  as  she  ad- 
vances in  years,  growing  old,  and  lean,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 
She  is  vexed  because  we  are  richer  than  she,  greater  in 
honest  empire,  greater  in  population,  greater  in  the  promise 
of  a  glorious  future,  holding  even  with  her  jurists  and  states- 
men, her  writers,  her  men  of  science  and  of  art,  in  the  race 
of  learning  ;  because  we  dare  to  say  to  her  standing  armies 
and  to  her  fleet  of  iron-armored  invincibles  that  our  war  re- 
serve of  soldiers  and  sailors  is  at  work  upon  our  farms  and  in 
our  shops;  our  armadas  and  oak  leviathans  are  in  our  mines 
and  forests,  our  war  resources  in  our  pocket,  and  our  brains 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  national  defense,  and  ready  at  the 
call  of  honor.  If  the  anti-American  league  would  keep  the 
pilgrim  fathers  and  mothers,  the  vagabond,  vulpine  traveling 
American,  from  English  homes  and  public  places,  we  would 
suggest  as  a  mode  of  practical  exclusion,  let  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  them  be  increased.  For  admission  to  the  house 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  we  paid  a  shilling  ;  for  admission  to  the 
grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Ripon  and  Grey  we  paid  three  shil- 
lings ;  half  a  crown  to  the  bed-room  of  a  Scottish  queen  ;  a 
whole  crown  to  view  the  treasures  of  Holyrood  ;  and  three 
shillings  to  Westminster,  where  lie  entombed  the  illustrious 
of  English  dead  ;  and  the  same  to  Windsor  Castle.  There 
is  nothing  in  England,  from  holiest  cathedral  shrine  to  the 
latrines  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  of  the  Indies,  which  can 
not  be  seen  for  coin ;  and  if  there  is  a  ducal  house  or 
royal  palace  that  will  not  throw  open  its  doors  to  the  shining 
sixpence,  we  have  never  heard  of  it.  These  people  who  live 
by  trade  and  keeping  things  to  show  ought  not  to  abuse  the 
traveling  Yankee,  because  he  obtrusively  spends  his  money, 
and  impertinently  demands  his  money's  worth. 


Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  advocated  the  nomina- 
tion of  Horace  Greeley  by  the  Democracy  as  its  candidate 
for  President ;  and  he  was  nominated.  Again  he  favored 
the  nomination  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  ;  and  he  was  nominated. 
Now  the  Sun  demands,  with  all  the  force  at  its  command, 
the  nomination  by  the  Democracy  of  William  S.  Holman  ; 
and  says  of  him  that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  place.  He 
has  had  nine  terms  of  service  in  Congress,  during  which  time 
he  has  never  missed  a  roll-call,  never  voted  for  a  job,  never 
j  oined  a  ring,  never  voted  away  an  acre  of  the  public  domain, 
never  granted  a  subsidy  to  a  corporation,  and  never  voted 
for  a  dishonest  private  claim.  He  is  a  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crat, says  the  Sun,  who,  if  President,  would  insist  on  econ- 
omy, simplicity,  and  efficiency.  Honest  himself,  he  would 
discountenance  dishonesty  in  others  ;  of  simple  personal 
habits,  he  would  cut  off  all  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  of- 
ficials. He  is  honest,  and  would  not  steal ;  he  is  level-headed, 
and  would  not  be  influenced  ;  he  is  brave,  and  would  not  be 
bullied  ;  he  is  industrious,  and  would  make  others  work  ;  he 
would  give  the  country  an  honest,  sober,  economical,  busi- 
ness administration.  Mr.  Dana  persists  in  saying  Mr.  Tilden 
is  out  of  the  question  as  a  possible  candidate.  If  Mr.  Hol- 
man is  all  that  the  Sun  photographs  him  to  be,  he  would  in- 
deed be  a  model  President,  a  President  with  brains,  courage, 
and  conscience.  We  have  a  similar  man  with  a  similar 
Congressional  record,  and  also  with  a  brilliant  and  success- 
ful diplomatic  career,  whom  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
Republican  party  nominate  as  its  candidate  for  President — 
Elihu  B.  Washburne  of  Illinois.  He  can  not  be  the  nomi- 
nee, because  the  Illinois  machine,  with  Logan  at  the  crank, 
will  prevent  Mr.  Washbume's  having  any  delegate  from 
Illinois  to  a  national  convention.  Honored  as  is  Mr.  Wash- 
burne by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  career,  esteemed  and 
respected  as  he  is  by  all  who  personally  know  him,  the  cus- 
tom-house and  internal  revenue  office,  postoffice,  and  all  the 
federal  officials,  and  leeches,  and  suckers,  and  parasites,  and 
plunderers,  who  live  off  the  loaf  of  Federal  places  in  and 
about  Chicago,  and  throughout  the  State  of  Illinois,  under 
the  direction  and  leadership  of  Logan,  will  forbid  his  candi- 
dacy. Grant,  ungratefully  forgetful  of  his  creator,  would  to- 
day have  been  hauling  tan-bark  in  Galena,  except  for  Wash- 
burne. Grant,  Conkling,  Cameron,  and  Logan  are  the  kind 
of  politicians  who  make  honest  men  impossible.  They 
would  all  be  President  themselves  ;  but  they  could  never 
agree  upon  any  one  but  a  fool,  who,  in  their  judgment,  was 
also  knave  and  tool  for  their  convenient  use 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  New  York  society  belle  is  wearing  a  gold  brooch,  to 
■hich  is  attached  a  live  beetle.  Not  new  j  but  beetles  as 
rnaments  will  always  be  odd.  This  specimen  is  stated  to 
ave  cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  is  a  native  of 
outh  America.  Other  ladies  are  showing  a  fancy  for  this 
isect  of  brownish  hue  on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  under 
de.  Some  of  them  circle  his  body  with  a  zone  of  gold,  and 
lain  him  with  a  golden  cable  to  their  white  necks,  where  he 

allowed  to  describe  a  circle  for  his  natural  lifetime,  which 

usually  about  six  months,  during  which  he  lives  on  air. 
nother  novelty,  a  Journal  reporter  was  told  by  a  jeweler. 

a  butterfly  whose  wings  are  diamonds  deep  set  in  pale 
ild,  with  the  body  of  red  gold,  and  the  eyes  of  rubies,  over 
hich  branch  antenna  of  precious  metal.  There  is  also  a 
rorpion,  with  the  body,  head,  and  legs  of  glittering  diamond 
>arks,  and  the  eyes  of  rubies  of  a  deep  yet  transparent  tint, 
oth  these  diamond  combinations  are  to  be  worn  as  brooches. 
he  scorpion  is  valued  at  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  dnl- 
rs.  Turning  from  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  world,  the 
weler  brought  out  a  delicate  trefoil  leaf  of  which  the  veins 
ere  virgin  gold  and  the  interstices  diamonds,  open  set  and 
jsh  with  the  gold.     A  pearl,  representing  a  dew-drop,  lay 

the  centre  of  the  leaf,  the  value  of  which  was  stated  to  be 
'teen  hundred  dollars.  "Pearls  are  very  popular  with  la- 
es  just  now,"  said  the  jeweler,  "  consequently  their  value 
is  risen,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  rise.  The  diamond, 
iwever,  is  still  the  king  of  jewels.  Look  at  this  row.  There 
e  thirty-eight  diamonds  there.  Unset  they  are  worth 
ghteen  thousand  dollars.  That  large  one,  which  would  be 
e  centre  stone  in  a  necklace,  weighs  six  carats,  and  is 
orlh  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  There  are  three  things  to 
:  considered  in  computing  the  value  of  a  diamond  :  color, 
illiancy,  and  cutting.  In  the  matter  of  color,  the  blue  or 
eel-hued  diamond  is  the  most  valuable.  The  best  work  in 
Hting  is  done  in  Amsterdam,  where  the  trade  has  come 
awn  for  hundreds  of  years  from  father  to  son." 


Instead  of  hatbands,  whereof  each  gentleman  has  now 
om  three  to  a  dozen  or  more,  young  ladies  make  watch- 
ickets  for  gifts.  They  are  nice  little  chamois  bags  of  size 
i  fit  the  timepiece,  and  designed  to  keep  it  from  being 
Hatched.  One  side  is  embroidered  with  a  spray  of  forget- 
e-nots,  and  on  the  other  is  the  gentleman's  monogram, 
he  top  is  finished  with  button-holing  in  floss  or  filoselle  to 
atch  the  colors  of  the  lettering. 


We  are  sincerely  happy,  says  the  American  Queen,  to 
:ar  at  last  something  that  we  can  absolutely  rely  upon 
lout  Miss  Chamberlaine,  the  American  beauty,  and  about 
ie  attentions  paid  her  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  reliable 
irrespondent  writes  as  follows  :  "  Miss  Chamberlaine  still 
mtioues  in  the  graces  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is,  I  am 
isitively  informed,  on  most  friendly  terms  with  the  Princess, 
riends  of  her  family  say  that  either  her  father  or  mother, 
id  generally  both,  are  in  the  room  whenever  the  Prince 
ills.  He  is  on  the  most  intimate  footing  with  them,  and 
:ems  to  have  taken  the  whole  family  into  his  affections. 
e  admires  Miss  Chamberlaine  beyond  everything,  and 
lis  her  friends  that  she  should  have  been  born  a  duchess — 
at  her  manner  and  bearing  are  all  that  the  manner  and  bear- 
g  of  the  highest  titled  lady  should  be.  When  it  was  re- 
ined last  winter  that  the  Prince  had  gone  to  Cannes  to  see 
[r.  Gladstone,  that  was  merely  a  blind.  He  had  gone  to 
e  Miss  Chamberlaine.  Whenever  he  is  in  the  same  place 
lat  she  is,  he  dines  with  her  every  day.  When  he  enters 
e  room,  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter  rise  and  make  a 
ofound  obeisance.  Then  ceremony  is  thrown  aside  and 
:  is  the  same  as  any  other  man.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is 
Imiittd  to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  in  Europe, 
id  his  attentions  to  a  young  lady,  be  she  ever  so  much  of 
1  American  and  a  republican,  are  very  likely  to  turn  her 
:ad.  It  is  said  that,  so  far,  she  regards  him  simply  as  a 
iend,  and,  knowing  the  nature  of  American  girls,  I  can  well 
:lieve  this  to  be  true.  Miss  Chamberlaine  seems  to  be  in 
vor  with  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  as  she  has 
cently  made  a  long  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Ibany.  The  Chamberlaines  are  well-to  do  Cleveland  peo- 
[e,  aud  are  evidently  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  a  prince, 
he  friends  of  the  family  who  told  me  these  particulars  say 
tat  the  father  and  mother  speak  most  enthusiastically  of 
lis  Royal  Highness.  They  think  that  he  is  the  most  un- 
>phisiicated,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  man  they  have 
la  met." 

Among  Americans  of  so  much  social  standing  that  man- 
srs  are  formally  taught  them  in  their  youth,  it  is  easy  to 
icognize  the  Southerners  and  Westerners  by  their  bow, 
tys  the  World,  which  is  so  much  deeper  than  the  saluta- 
on  ol  the  North  Atlantic  States.  It  is  difficult  for  the  good 
Westerners  and  Southerners  to  bow  slightly  enough.  The 
reet  recognition,  the  smileless  inclination  of  the  head,  is 
ie  last,  and  most  reluctantly  adopted  with  such  of  these 
irdial  lolk  as  have  chosen  to  live  in  Northern  seaboard 
lies. 

The  screen,  as  a  decorative  agent,  says  the  Boston  Courier, 
increasingly  popular.  There  is  absolutely  no  rule  for  their 
ze  and  shape.  They  may  be  high  or  low,  narrow  or  broad, 
ne  fold  or  six  ;  it  does  not  appear  to  matter.  Commonly, 
ley  are  in  three  high,  narrow  folds.  For  fire-screens  only 
lere  is  a  regulation.  These  are  invariably  single,  and  are 
enerally  of  transparent,  or  at  least  semi-opaque  material, 
'he  old  device  of  a  single  sheet  of  finest  plate-glass  set  in  a 
ame  of  hand-wrought  brass,  is  too  costly  ever  to  become 
ommon.  Such  a  screen  permits  the  flame  of  the  wood-fire 
ehind  it  to  be  seen,  and  by  its  brilliancy  is  adapted  to 
lighten  up  a  darkly  furnished  library.  More  often  seen  are 
ie  fire-screens  of  opalescent,  stained,  or  painted  glass,  where 
ie  flame  behind  them  is  of  decorative  use  only,  to  show  the 
olors  and  design  of  the  glass-work.  Most  exquisite  fire- 
:reens,  imported  from  France,  are  made  of  very  fine  brass 
'ire  closely  interwoven,  and  mounted  on  frames  ol  ham- 
c~etal  chased  ard  ecgravea  in  the  most 
r  ::  -e  fire  screens  are  made  of  bam 
-.ch  is  set  a  panel  of  muslin,  embroid- 
.  „ls.     Instead  of  the   straight  panel,  the 


muslin  may  be  fastened  by  rings  to  a  rod  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  framework,  hanging  loosely  in  folds  like  a  curtain. 
Even  cretonne  is  used  for  these  screen  panels,  when  it  has  a 
border  of  dark  plush.  What  are  called  tapestry  designs 
should  be  chosen  in  this  cretonne,  and  a  single  tapestry 
stripe  of  the  cretonne  may  be  introduced  between  two  broader 
stripes  of  plush  of  different  colors.  The  latest  fashion  in 
folding  screens  is  to  have  the  frames  of  Moorish  design. 
The  panels  may  be  of  embossed  leather,  or  of  embroidery 
upon  satin,  and  the  back  is  lined  with  fluted  satin.  Japanese 
screens  of  recent  importation,  at  enormous  prices,  have  pan- 
els of  white  watered  silk,  embroidered  in  flowers,  which  seem 
to  wave  with  the  breeze,  and  framed  in  white  carved  ivory. 


At  Trouville,  and  at  the  bathing-places  in  Normandy,  a 
regular  defile  of  Parisian  toilettes  may  now  be  seen  on  the 
terraces  of  the  various  casinos.  The  first  thing  in  the  early 
morning,  a  bathing-dress  in  the  Spanish  style,  with  a  gold 
ornamented  cape,  is  worn.  This  is  exchanged  for  a  linen 
dress,  made  generally  with  what  is  called  a  "corsage  blouse 
votontaire,"  and  profusely  ornamented  with  ribbon.  A  silk 
and  satin  costume,  with  a  hat  smothered  with  feathers  or 
fruit,  appears  on  the  scene  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  even- 
ing elegantly  trimmed  dresses,  generally  of  cream- color,  or 
bleu  de  lac,  prevail  to  a  large  extent. 


The  summer  garden  parlies  of  Parisian  gayety  take  this 
year  the  name  of  "  Robinson  Crusoes,"  or  shorter  still,  of 
"  Robinsons."  Of  course  they  call  them  in  France  the  "Rob- 
inn-son,"  pronouncing  the  three  syllables  with  the  utmost 
distinctness,  although  with  the  proper  sound,  and  accenting 
the  last  syllable.  The  "  Robinson  "  is  the  least  possible  like 
what  its  name  would  suggest,  excepting  in  the  one  particular 
of  extreme  informality.  The  Comtesse  d'Auriol  has  just 
given  such  a  parly.  She  was  costumed  as  a  tavern-keeper's 
wife  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  had  asked  her  guests  to 
come  dressed  in  calico  and  batiste.  The  garden  was  trans- 
formed into  a  country  fair,  with  merry-go-rounds,  shooting- 
galleries,  see-saws,  lotteries,  fortune-tellers,  and  also  that  pe- 
culiarly French  attraction  of  such  shows,  a  somnambulist, 
who  gives  exhibitions  at  stated  hours.  The  company  break- 
fasted at  little  tables  of  six  or  eight  covers  each.  The  serv- 
ants were  dressed  like  waiters  and  waitresses  of  a  country 
inn,  serving,  with  rustic  eagerness,  poached  eggs  with  bacon, 
omelets,  fried  gudgeon,  and  such  rare  dishes.  At  night  there 
was  dancing  in  the  open  air,  and  the  guests  departed  after 
great  hilarity,  shouting  "  Vive  Robinson  and  his  man  Fri 
day  !"  In  the  time  of  Madame  Epinay  the  "Robinsons" 
were  similarly  managed.  She  calls  them  "holding  a  cafe?' 
and  describes  them  in  one  of  her  letters  :  "  On  the  day  indi- 
cated for  holding  a  cafe*,  one  places  in  the  room  destined  for 
that  usage  several  little  tables,  each  with  two,  three,  or  four 
places  at  the  most.  Some  are  furnished  with  cards,  chess- 
boards, checkers,  backgammon-boards,  etc.  ;  others  with 
beer,  wine,  orgeat,  and  lemonade.  The  hostess,  who  gives 
out  the  coffee,  is  dressed  in  the  English  fashion — plain,  short 
frock,  with  muslin  apron,  pointed  fichu,  and  a  little  hat.  She 
sits  behind  a  long  table  in  the  form  of  a  counter,  upon  which 
are  oranges,  biscuit,  some  pamphlets,  and  all  the  daily 
newspapers.  The  mantelpiece  is  decorated  with  bottles  o! 
wine.  The  valets  are  all  in  short,  white  jackets  and  white 
caps.  One  calls  them  garcons,  just  as  in  the  public  cafe\ 
The  hostess  does  not  rise  to  receive  any  one.  Each  person 
invited  seats  himself  where  he  likes  at  any  table." 


The  lately  born  infanta  of  Spain,  Maria  Ysabel,  sleeps, 
wakes,  and  cries  in  a  cradle  shaped  like  a  conch-shell,  and 
lined-with  the  palest  of  pink  satin.  Her  tiny  form  is  covered 
with  point  d'Alencon  lace,  specially  made  from  a  pattern 
designed  by  the  Queen  of  Spain's  mother,  in  which  the  arms 
of  Spain  and  Austria  are  gracefully  blended.  She  has  a 
couvrepicd  and  tiny  pillow,  on  both  of  which  the  lilies  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Y  of  her  pretty  name,  Ysabel,  are 
laced  and  interlaced.  The  other  royal  baby,  the  young 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Sweden,  has  a  much  less  delicate  cra- 
dle, as  becomes  a  hardy  Norseman.  It  is  shaped  like  a 
swan,  the  wings  coming  up,  if  wished,  and  sheltering  the 
little  prince,  and  is  well  provided  with  down-stuffed  acces- 
sories. 

"  When  I  was  hanging  on  Tiffany's  counters,"  says  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  Boston  Gazette,  "  looking  at  some  of  their  new 
designs,  I  saw  a  young  girl  standing  at  one  of  the  other 
counters  buying  gold  bangles.  She  was  not  conspicuously 
dressed,  except  that  her  skirts  were  very  slinky  and  her  jer- 
sey very  tight-fitting.  But  she  was  conspicuous  enough  be- 
fore she  left  the  store,  for  she  bought  a  gold  dog-collar, 
which  she  put  around  her  neck,  and  twelve  gold  bangles, 
which  she  put  on  one  arm  ;  and  two  or  ihree  antique  gold 
bangles,  which  she  put  on  her  other  arm  ;  and  then  went 
clinking  and  jingling  out  of  the  store.  I  thought,  when  I 
saw  her  buying,  that  she  must  be  an  actress  getting  jewelry 
for  some  particular  part  ;  but  when  I  saw  her  buying  at  such 
a  rate,  I  changed  my  mind,  for  actresses  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  such  solid  gold  when  they  can  make  as  good  an 
effect  by  wearing  less  valuable  material  before  the  footlights. 
I  was  told  afterward  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  well- 
known  politician  who  had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
the  Tweed  days."  • 

"  Princy  "  and  "Jumbo  "  are  two  of  the  pretty  nicknames 
by  which  the  American  beauty  in  London,  Miss  Chamber- 
laine, of  Cleveland,  is  said  to  publicly  address  her  royal  ad- 
mirer, Albert  Edward.  The  attentions  which  he  shows  to 
her  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  much  conversation  in  Lon- 
don society.  Her  first  favorable  impression  upon  the  royal 
mind  is  said  to  have  been  made  at  a  ball,  where  she  acknowl- 
edged his  salutation  during  a  quadril'e  by  a  pert  little  courte- 
sy, instead  of  the  elaborate  bow  which  is  usually  accorded 
to  him.  This  greatly  amused  the  prince,  who  thereupon  de- 
voted himself  very  much  to  her,  even  asking  no  other  lady 
to  dance  with  him  during  the  entire  evening.  On  one  fes- 
tive occasion,  at  Portsmouth,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  in- 
vited her  in,o  an  apartment  intended  for  the  use  of  ladies, 
where  he  lighted  his  cigar  and  spent  the  even'ng  conversing 
with  the  fair  young  Americaine,  The  effect  of  ihis  sort  of 
thing  on  the  minds  of  the  other  ladies,  old  and  young,  can 
be  imagined,  and  need  not  be  describee!. 


TAKEN    FROM    "LIFE." 


Tooter  Williams's    Hand. 

The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  had  an  unusually  quiet 
game,  wilh  the  luck  steadily  against  Mr.  Tooter  Williams, 
until  an  unusually  tough  jack-pot  brightened  up  the  interest. 
Mr.  Williams  glanced  across  the  table  and  saw  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Gus  Johnson  shining  wilh  the  light  of  something  very 
big. 

Mr.  Williams  passed. 

Mr.  Whiffles  passed. 

Mr.  Johnson  opened  the  pot  with  a  defiant  air  and  forty- 
six  cents  in  mutilaled  coin. 

The  dealer,  Mr.  Rube  Jackson,  came  in. 

Mr.  Williams  promptly  raised  the  bet  two  punched  quar- 
ters and  a  ten-cent  stamp. 

"  Whuffer  yo  rise  dat  ? "  asked  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  this 
extraordinary  action  excited. 

"  Nebber  yo' mine,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  sullenly.  "Jess 
yo'  put  up  er  shut  up — dat's  all." 

"'Spose  I'se  got  three  jacks  an'  rise  yo'  back  ? "  suggested 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"And  'spose  I'se  got  a  flisk — eh?— jess — jess  'spose  I'se 
got  a  flisk — niggah  : — whar's  yo'  three  jacks — eh?"  Mr. 
Williams  breathed  very  hard,  and  glared  at  Mr.  Johnson  till 
even  that  gentleman's  vest-buttons  were  cold. 

Mr.  Johnson  faltered,  ran  his  hand  over  twice,  sized  up  the 
pot,  and  decided  he'd  "jess  call."  They  then  proceeded  to 
draw  cards. 

Mr.  Williams  thought  he'd  play  what  he  had. 

Mr.  Johnson  drew  two  cards  to  three  tens  and  caught  a 
pair  of  nines.  This  considerably  reassured  him.  He  bet 
thirty  cenls  with  the  remark  ;  "  Now,  jess  go  ahead  on  dat 
flisk — jess  fool  away  yo'  substance  much  as  yo'  choose." 

Mr.  Williams  thoughtfully  raised  him  forty  cents  and  a 
plug  of  tobacco. 

Mr.  Johnson  saw  the  raise,  and  retaliated  by  wagering  a 
plated  watch-guard  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  borrowed  from 
the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith,  who  sat  behind  him. 

Mr.  Williams  raised  back.  And  so  it  went  until  there  was 
nothing  left  to  bet  except  the  lamp  and  table,  which  were 
common  property,  inalienable  under  the  constitution. 

"  Now,  niggah,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "jess  show  down  dem 
jacks." 

"  I  haint  got  no  jacks,"  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "  I  was  Iyin'.  I 
had  three  ten-speckers  befo'  de  draw.  Show  down  yo'  flisk — 
dat's  what  /  want  ter  see." 

"  Well,  I  haint  got  no  flisk,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"What  has  yo'  got?  Show  up  yo'  straight,"  demanded 
Mr.  Johnson. 

"  Haint  got  no  straight." 

"Show  up  dat  two  par,  den." 

"  Haint  got  no  two  par." 

'•  What  has  yo1  got  den,  niggah  ?  "  Mr.  Johnson  was  begin- 
ning to  have  his  suspicions. 

Mr.  Williams  slowly  and  triumphantly  skinned  out  three 
jacks  and  a  pair  of  trays.  Mr.  Johnson  rose  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  I  doan  mine  losen  my  substance,  an'  I  doan  mine  a  sqaar' 
beat,  but  I  doan  draw  no  mo'  cyards  agin  a  liar." 


Joshua's  Spoon. 

Abraham  and  Joshua  had  been  invited  to  a  splendid  din- 
ner. 

It  was  impossible  for  Joshua  not  to  make  cipital  out  of 
such  an  opportunity  ;  accordingly  he  managed  to  slip  a  sil- 
ver spoon  into  his  boot. 

Abraham  was  green  with  envy  at  Joshua's  success,  for  he 
had  not  even  manipulated  a  saltspoon. 

But  an  idea  struck  him. 

"  My  frents,"  he  cried,  "  I  will  show  you  some  dricks." 

Taking  up  a  spoon,  he  said  i  "  You  zee  dees  spoon  ?  Veil, 
it  ees  gone  !  "  he  cried,  passing  it  up  his  sleeve.  "  You  will 
find  it  in  Joshua's  bood." 

It  was  found. 

Mr.  Knpfenheimer's   Suit 

"  Mr.  Isaacs,  oxguse  me,  but  how  tid  you  get  of  dose  vine 
glodings  ?" 

"  Vrom  der  railtroat,  Mr.  Kupfenheimer." 

"  Der  railtroat ! " 

"Yas,  Mr.  Kupfenheimer,  my  leetle  Penchamin,  he  vas 
gilt  in  der  Goney  Island  grush  doo  monts  ago  ;  and  so  I 
sents  my  modderin-law  town  py  der  Long  Island  drain 
effery  day,  unt  last  veek  she  vas  smash  up  in  der  gollision. 
Der  bolicy  bays,  Mr.  Kupfenheimer.     I  have  a  larch  vamily." 


A  Modern  Fable. 

A  Dog,  on  a  warm  summer  day,  lay  down  in  the  Shade, 
and  soon  fell  asleep.  He  was  Awakened  by  the  Noise  of  a 
huge  Bull  approaching  his  shady  resting-place. 

"  Get  up,"  said  the  bull,  "  and  let  me  Lie  down  there  !:' 

"  No,"  replied  the  Dog,  "  you  have  no  Right  to  the  place  ; 
I  was  here  First." 

"  Well,"  said  the  bull,  looking  Innocently  at  the  dog,  but 
with  a  ferocious  Twinkle  in  his  left  Eye,  which  made  the 
dog's  spinal  Column  run  cold  and  his  lower  Jaw  give  way, 
"let  us  Toss  up  for  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  dog,  Politely,  "  I  never  Gamble," 
and  he  walked  Away. 


The  steamer  Persian  Monarch  brought  over  to  New  York 
a  bicycle,  ridden  and  manufactured  on  far  different  princi- 
ples from  any  known  to  the  American  public.  The  wheels 
are  uniform  in  size,  the  rider  sitting  between  the  wheels  and 
balancing  himself  on  the  axle.  It  is  propelled  by  the  feet 
revolving  on  a  crank,  to  either  side  of  which  is  affixed  a  pul- 
ley, connected  with  hubs  of  the  two  wheels  by  steel  driving- 
bands.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  machine  are  that 
the  rider  can  not  fall ;  that  the  roughest  roads  can  be  ridden 
over  with  comparative  ease  and  comfort,  and  that  the  ma- 
chine can  be  stopped  at  will  without  dismounting.  It  is 
claimed  that  elderly  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  ride  this  bicy- 
cle with  ease ;  that,  in  making  long  distances,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  baggage  can  be  carried  without  inconvenience, 
and  that  very  nearly  the  same  rate  of  speed  may  be  attained 
as  on  an  ordinary  bicycle. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE  INNER   MAN. 

,  For  thirty-five  years  (says  a  Boston  paper)  Taft's 
is  been  a  noted  resort  lor  luxurious  diners,  and  the 
felection  of  this  barren  spot  for  the  entertainment  of 
Ingland's  recent  chief  justice  was  therefore  not  so 
j  range  as  would  appear  from  first  sight  of  the  place. 
l-r&it  men  of  ail  stations,  except  the  President  ol  the 
I'm  ted  States,  have  dined  at  Tail's.  "  We  have  had 
Jiem  all,"  said  Charlie,  last  evening,  "except  the 
(resident.  We  hive  had  foreigners  and  all."  For 
jmr  generations  the  Taft  family  has  been  in  this  busi- 
\tss.  Great-grandfather,  grandfather,  father,  and  son 
lave  in  turn  treated  and  teasted  the  titled  and  the 
lealthy.  Now  the  litter  two  are  in  charge  of  the 
[opular  resort,  and  the  genial  senior  Taft  is  as  proud 
It  his  fish  and  game  as  a  sailor  of  his  ship  or  an  engi- 
leer  of  his  locomotive.  All  over  the  country  he  is 
[nown  among  sportsmen,  and  buys  dirt  ct  of  them. 
|>r  he  can  not  get  what  he  wants  in  the  markets.  Salt 
lad  fresh  water,  sea  and  lake,  marsh  and  woodland 
Ire  laid  under  contribution  to  supply  Taft's  larder. 
I'o  soms  o(  the  governor's  party  he  showed  yesterday 
i  curiosity  in  natural  history  which  he  never  saw  be- 
|>re,  in  all  his  sixty  five  years  of  familiarity  with  fish, 
nd  which  was  unknown  to  two  of  bis  much-knowins 
ustomers  in  fish  matters— the  late  Professor  Louis 
.gass'z  and  the  late  Spencer  F.  Baird.  This  curi- 
sity  is  a  left-hacded  halibut.  Halibut  are  white  on 
ine  side  and  dark  on  the  other,  and  have  the  heavier 
art  of  the  jaw  and  the  brains  on  the  right  or  dark 
[deof  the  body.  But  in  a  lot  just  received,  which 
[as  probably  caught  off  the  George's,  was  a  fish  in 
hich  the  usual  arrangement  ol  nature  was  exactly 
■versed.  Mr.  Taft  glares  in  the  perfection  of  his 
Lrder.  A  thousand  dollars  he  would  give,  said  he, 
>  any  one  who  would  name  a  game  bird  due  ia  the 
United  States  on  September  10,  which  he  did  not 
'ave  packed  away  in  a  fresh  condition.  He  opened 
walnut  shell  and  showed  a  tiny  humming-bird 
,u.ked  away  in  it,  ready  to  be  served  up  to  him 
hose  taste  demanded,  or  his  pocket  could  af- 
Srd,  such  delicacies.  His  lordship  really  went  to  a 
■  iuch  more  famous  place  than  the  surroundings 
oul  i  indicate.  At  the  present  feast  the  bills  of 
[ire  were  on  heavy  gilt-edged  beveled  card-board, 
iih  hand-painted  water-colors,  and  the  menu  writ- 
m  by  hand.  The  course  of  viands  and  the  kinds  of 
ine  were  as  follows : 

SOUP. 

tulienne.        Fish.        Clam.       Wine — Amontillado   Sherry, 

FISH. 

afts  Turbot  (King  of  the  Sea.)    Wine — Schloss    Tohan- 

nisberger.     Whiiefi-h  (Green  Bay). 

I.Rock  Sole.     Wine,  Rye  Punch — Chateau  Yquem,  1847. 

GAME. 

hickea   Part-idge.     Wme — Cliquot,   yellow  label.      Erie 

XeaL     Woodcock.      Golden  Plover.     Wine — 

Mumm's  Extra  Dry.     Jacksnipe. 

Grass  Birds.     Reed  Birds.     Peeps.     Wine — Burgundy. 

Fancy   Pastry. 

reams  and  Ices  in  forms.     Hot-house  frutts.     Wine—  Port. 

Stilton  Cheese  and  Biscuits. 

Coffee.     High  Life. 


The  mode,  according  to  the  London  World,  of 
ating  strawberries  which  was  recommended  by  the 
ite  Lord  Sefton  was  to  sprinkle  them  slightly  with 
owdered  white  sugar  candy,  and  half  a  spoonful  of 
f  malmsey,  and  take  them  after  dinner,  directly  after 

plain  cream  or  biscuit  ice.  This  great  gourmet 
onsidered  that  a  plate  of  strawberries  so  ripe  that 
ugar  was  not  requisite  was  an  excellent  thing  at  a 
all  for  persons  who  did  not  sup,  and  in  very  hot 
-eather  a  few  might  be  admitted  after  dejeuner. 


Count  Horace  de  Viel-Castel,  whose  memoirs  were 
acently  published,  was  a  decided  gourmand.  He 
lide  a  bet  once  that  he  could  eat  a  dinner  the  cost 
f  which  would  not  be  less  than  nve  hundred  francs. 
*he  menu  which  he  prepared  for  the  occasion  was  as 
bllows : 

Potage  a  I'essence  de  gibier. 
Laitan:es  de  carpe  an  Xeres. 
Cailles  desosse'ss  en  caisse. 
Truite  du  lac  de  Geneve. 
Faisan  roti  barde  d'ortolans. 
Pyamide  de  truffes  entieres. 
Compote  de  fruits  et  Stilton. 

VI NS. 

okay,  Johaanisberg,  glace,  Clos-vougeot  1819,  Chypre  de 

la  Coalman  derie. 
ie  won  the  wager,  going  about  a  hundred  francs 
hove  the  stipulated  price.  He  le;t  not  a  remnant  of 
ny  dish,  nor  a  drop  of  wine,  and,  strange  to  say. 
/as  able  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  Earl 
irenville,  at  Lhe  British  Embassy. 


WHEN  BABY  SLEEPS 


and  the  mother  or  nurse  wishes  to  read  in  the  same 
room,  the  JAPANESE  FOLDING  SCREEN  shuts 
off  the  rays  of  light  from  the  one  while  they  are  en- 
joyed by  the  other. 

There  is  no  piece  of  furniture  that  c  in  be  pur- 
chased that  is  so  serviceable,  ornamental,  and  cheap 
as  the  screen. 

Ichi  Ban,  20-22—24  Geary  Street,  the  great 
Japanese  Exhibition,  has  an  enormous  stock  of  them, 
ranging  in -price  from  $2  50  and  upward. 


The  order  in  which  to  serve  dinner  is  a  ra  titer 
/hich  always,  it  would  seem,  excites  discussion.  Mr. 
j;:orge  Augustus  Sala  says  that  to  serve  the  joint  t.e- 
ore  the  eairees  is  a  practice  wholly  at  variance  with 
ioglish  custom,  and  that  a  hostess  who  gave  her 
piests  roast  saddle  of  mutton,  or  any  other  joint  be- 
ore  the  hot  entrees,  would  be  looked  upon  as  either 
rass'y  ignorant  or  parcel-mad.  Meanwhile  the 
amous  book  of  Baron  Brisse,  of  which  a  new  edition 
tas  just  been  published  in  Eogland,  gives  the  follow- 
ng  law : 

Soups. 

Small  side-dishes — Sardines,  Radishes,  etc 

Melon. .  . 

•mall  hot  side-dishes —Stuffed  Olives,  Marrow-bones,  etc. 

Fish. 

Joint. 

EnUees  of  Meat,  Fowl,  and  Game. 

Cold  Entrees. 

Punch  Ice. 

Roast  Chickens  and  Game. 

Salad. 

Dressed  Vegetables. 

Sweets. 


A  liny — very  tiny — pig  was  served  at  a  fashionable 
tinner,  rc-cen'Jy,  in  New  York,  and  when  he  w.is 
»Uced  on  the  table  a  howl  went  up  from  the  assent 
tied  rj.nk  and  fashion  surrounding  him.  The  little 
wast  stood  on  his  own  hools  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of 
darechal  Niel  roses  ;  in  his  rosy  snout  was  the  CU' 
omary  lemon,  and  twisted  in  hissm  ill  tail  was  a  blue 
»nd  lily  !  Ho.v  her  chef  accomplished  this  feat  the 
;o:'._-:s  refused  to  divulge,  and  though  pork  is  not 
Bfially  admitted,  in  any  form,  into  good  society,  Mr. 
5iggy — who  was  pronounced  very  sweet — was  duly 
■ut  up  and  tasted,  and  the  health  of  the  Chinese  cook 
luly  drunk  in  champagne. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HEERMAXX  THE  HITTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


NOW  READY,  THE  FINEST  CIGARETTE, 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medal*,    it  rtT  />T^XT        f\1T>      f*  f\TT  T\  "    (STKIIGHT 
Sweet,  Delicate,  and  Mild.  \jXi\J  1  XX.       \JX        V?UJuU|  11I.MI) 

This  Cigarette  U  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly  leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted 
jwing  Tobacco  for  Cigarettes.     Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco  enables  us  to  secure  the 


for. 

most  suitable  Kinds,  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the  full  assurance   THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS 
NEVER  EEFORE  BEEN  OFFERED.     A  highirgrade  Cigarette  can  not  be  produced. 

PEERLESS   TOB&GCO    WORKS.  WM,  S.   KIMBALL   &   CO. 

I»  A  E.  WEUTUK1  jIEK,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  300  Front  Street,  San  Francbco. 


NABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  I.  Bancroft  »fc  Co.,  721  JIarUet  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


The  Knrr Parlor  Folding  B<  rt 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 

None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding. 
The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
.$^^l,^A  being  made  up .  Fold- 
does  not  disarrange 
bedding.  With  it^ 
parlor  and  sleeping 
room  may  be 
combined.      It 

room,   20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadbolrke  S:  Co., 
741.  743.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 


rent  of  a 


GOLD  SEEKERS  FR1EKD 
"I  t  you  wiU  send  us  TEN 
CENTS  Silver,  yoa'l  get 
.y mail ourHEW  CASE 


GONTEHTSn.ia  v.-iiiLi'.-ipjv,  l V- n..-. re- READY  CASH 
roSCE.  tbanany  other  ri)>.'b-;.-l  m  the  world,  lc 
>vcr  rails.  World  STfg  Co.  122  .".  -  ssaoat.  Sew  York. 


FINE   CARPETS 

....AND 

RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT 

BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

CIS  Market  Street,  and  13  and  1"  Post  ?treet. 


Special  Bates  for  tlie  next  Sixty  Days. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVIWGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


DAVID  BUSH, 

SANITARY    ENGINEER, 

No.  32  POST  STBEET. 

My  method  of  preventing  the  introduction 
of  Sewer  Gas  into  houses  has  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
and  scientific  men  in  our  city. 

Eeincmuer.  1   Guarantee  a  Cure. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESS3IAKISG  PAKLORS, 

115  KEARNY  STEEET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  34  Hours. 


STOP  ORGANS  OUT  $57.° 


A  Magnificent  Holiday,  Birth- 
day, or  "Wedding  Present. 


Fully  Warranted 

(6)  Tears. 


If  you  are  ia  need  of  a  Cabinet  Onran  for  your 
Parlor.  Lod^e.  Church,  or  Sabbath  School,  order 

the  "MOZART,"  or  if  you  are  unable  to  bay  an  instrument  at  present,  please  write  me, 
stating  your  reasons  why.  Let  me  hear  from  you.  anyway,  whether  yon  buy  or  not.  dTPlease 
call  your  friends'  attention  To  this  advertisement.    In  this  way  you  can  aid  me  in  making 
sales.    Every  Twenty-seven  ~ 
forth,  at  command  of  the  j 


sales.    Every  Twenty-seven  Stoo  Organ  sold  sells  others,  because  th>;y  are  the  b-.-st,  and  bring 
forth,  at  command  of  the  perfor 

rrmal  to  a  Church  Pipe   Organ, 

ACTIOS,  which  is  fullv  secured  at  the'Cni'ed   Mute*  Patent  OCl"e.     Grand  effects  are 


-former,  greatest;  amount,  combinations,  and  variety  of 

,  costing  from  S  1.500  to  S3  000.  EEaTTY'S  PATENT  STOP 
-.^i.«.,,  muui  is  luiivsecurea  at  the  Cnlrcd  Mute*  Patent  Office.  Grand  effects  are 
obtained,  from  a  mere  whisper  to  a  grand  burst  of  harmony.  The  instrument  most  be  beard 
u  be  appreciated.  R--ad  the  following  brief  description,  and,  if  possible,  send  your  order 
•.ithOut  delay.  2  *Z  JS  *Z?  C>  X*  S  AS  JFOJLLOWS: 
1.  Donhle  Octave  Conpli-r.— Doubles  the  ,    ,€.  Saiaphone.— The  hcautiFul  ^effect  of 


power  of  the  Organ.    C<  mples  all  oct 


H.  Powerful  Box  Sub-Uas.*.— New  and 

original.    The  thuntlerinT   tones  produced 
are  without  a  parallel  in  Organ  building. 

S.  Toll  CeK'ntc— The  sweet,  pure,  ei- 
-"Jted  tones  produced  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

4.  Piccolo. —Tari pry  of  mn«ic  which 
makes  the  Piccolo  the  most  dilhcult  and 
expensive  to  build  in  the  world. 

5.  French  Horn. — A  stop  which  imitates 
a  full  ordiestru  and  'ur:.-  bund. 
Stops  NV>s. 


this  Scop  is  "  Bentty's  favorii 


_xc^l!e:itaiidaddd  greatly  to  this  wonder- 
ful Organ. 

7.  Hiapaaon.— Draws  a  full  set  of  tune- 
ful bVlden  Reeds. 

S.  I»nleiaii3,— A  fnl!  s^t  of  Heeds  used  in 
ordinnry  organs  isdr.iv.-n  bv  this  sc  >p. 

9.  Vox  Humana.— Tremulant,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  a  FAN  WHEEL,  imitates  the 
human  voice. 

10.  Vox  JiiDilantc-— Thisstop, 
when  iis-M  in  conjunction  witn 

5   and  6.  peals  forth  most  delightful  music     ll— .^Eolii  ~ 


} i— Clarionet.    13— Cello.     11— Viuiina.    15— Ciarabelia.    IS— i_;rand  Forte.    1" 
Melodia.      IS— Bourdon.     19— Viol    di    Gamba,      80— Viola  Dolce,     il—  Grand 
Expressione.     22-Harp  Jtolian.    SJ-E-  ho.     84— Aerostatic   Expression  Indi- 
cator.    25— Oreliestral  Fort---.    2>5—  Or.  nd  Organ.     27— Expression.     The  last 
seventeen  n,>  Stops  are  operated  in   dir.-ct    conjunction  with  above  ton  (10) 
bringing  forth, at  command  of   the  performer,  most  charming  music,  with  beauti-Kiw 
ful  orchestral  effect,  from  a  mere  whisper,  as  it  were,  to  a  grand  burse  of  harmony    TtlT 
Heic-ht,  72  inches  :  Depth, 21  inches;  Length,  18  inches.  (i 

MNE'lt.SlTS  (;«!.I1KN  TO.NGI'K  I;  ELl*s,  as  follows:   1st.  FireR  Octave  Set 
Diapason  Reeds;  2d.  Five  (5;  Full  Set  Dulciana  Heeds;  3d,  Sweet    Voix  '  .  I.  -t.-  i;.-.ds 
of  three  FolIOctaves;lth,One(l)  Full  OctavePowerfulilanaalEoiedSub-Bi    -     .     is- 
5th,  Two  (2i  Octaves  or  one  each  of  Piccolo  and  Saxaphone  Heeds  combined-  6th    ^i 
Soft  Cello  Reeds:  7th.  BeC  Violins  Reeds :  Sth.  Setjubilante  Reeds:  31b.   Set  Clarionet 
Reeds.    Above  Nine  Sets  Reeds  a  re  entirely  original,  and  covered  by  Lett  era  I'utenl 
HIE  FILL  OCTAVE-,  One  Manual  or  keyboard.   Handsome   Walnnt  Owe 
Receptacle  for  Rook  and  Sheet  Music.  Lamp  Stands,  Handles,  Holler 
Bellows  of  lninteti-e  power.  Steel  Spring,  .tc.     Right  Knee  Swell. 
also  Left  Grand  <.>r;ran  Knee  Swell,  by  which  the  full  power  of  thi-; 
Organ  may  be  obtained  at   pleasure,  by  use  of  the  knee,  without 
removing  the  band*  from   ine  keyboard. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFE  R~.  i~;"n  det.-rmined  to  have  ihis 
.-m.u-Li — m~—  »  ■■  ,i»  ■■■  beautiful  instrument  intrxdoced 
without  a  moment's  delay,  llpnce  the  follnv.  ing  s,:P'.-eial  oiTer,  pro- 
viding order  is  given  and  remittance  made  witlun  the  hunted  tuue 
as  F|)cciiied  in  advert L-*-iiifi it. 

Hereby  agrees  under 

his        i  ■■  ar  ■  to  b  >i 

!-  upon  cars  at 

n.   New  .icr- 

Bey,  with  Bench,  Rook, 

and   Mu  i<\  one  nf   his 

"MOZ  a  RT"   Onraus 

upon   receipt   of    Chla 

Hotice,    logelht  r    m  th 

only  #57.00,  i 

lunthirtcrn  days  from  date  of  this  newspaper, or, 

r  •'.    'i'l.'tion  i<f  ?3  \  in  ■■  ■ 
IGHTS  W1LLBK  PREPAID,  the  regular  j.: . 

'  Uusfc    Honey  promptly  refunded, 
iercent.,if  not  justasrepn-sentcdatier  1  year's  use.; 


.-.  1  1 


Be  very  particular  to  give  Name,  Post  Office,  County,  State,  Freight 

Station,  and  on  what  Railroad.  f5TBe  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Draft, 
P.  O  Money  Order,  Registered  Letter,  or  by  Bank  Check.  You  may 
accept  by  telegraph  on  last  day  and  remit  by  mail  on  that  day,  which 
Will BTCUre this  special  olTer.  I  desire  this  magnillccnt  in-trunient 
Introduced  without  delav,  hence  this  special  price,  PR'A'IDlNii 
ORDER  TS  GIVEN  DlMtlDUTELY.  TISXTOR^  WELOOUK. 
^.dttress  or  Call  upon  r_ 
tlie  Manufacturer,      f 


DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  purity  and  fuvo- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A  ROUNDEL. 

lust  at  present,  the  one  bright,  particular  star  in 
our  theatrical  firmament  is  Charley  Reed— just  plain 
liiilc  Charley  Reed. 

As  an  audience,  we  have  some  reputation  for  criti- 
cal acumen.  The  greatest  actors  of  the  world  do  us 
the  honor  to  tremble  with  unconquerable  nervous- 
ness upon  their  first  nights  here.  The  greatest  act- 
ors of  the  world  do  us  the  honor  to  come  to  us. 
Henry  Abbey,  the  most  far-seeing  and  luckiest  of 
rs,  leaves  an  agent  here  to  take  subscriptions 
for  a  seasou  of  grand  Italiau»opera — the  most  expen- 
sive modern  luxury— and  expects  to  make  money  in 
our  carping,  ciptiou;,  critical  little  town. 

Yet  Mademoiselle  Rhea,  a  pretty  woman  and  a  tal- 
ented one,  who  dresses  so  beautifully  that  it  makes 
one's  mouth  water  to  look  at  her,  cancels  her  en- 
gagement for  fear  she  will  not. 

We  have  given  a  whole  stock  company  to  fame  as 
stars.  We  have  contributed  a  Belasco  to  the  Madi- 
son Square.  We  are  raising  a  whole  generation  of 
playwrights.  One  of  them,  an  ex-journalist  now 
given  over  to  the  wiles  of  statecraft,  has  written  a 
play  of  such  masterly  construction  that  even  previous 
to  its  first  rehearsal  a  leading  manager  is  in  negotia- 
tion with  him  for  its  production  in  the  entire  United 
States.  The  Eastern  papers  are  engaged  in  a  lengthy 
and  discursive  argument  as  to  whether  ours  is  a 
good  show  town  or  not.  The  most  reliable  testi- 
mony, for  and  against,  pours  in  from  all  quarters. 
We  are  the  objective  point  of  all  the,  most  expensive 
combinations  ;  and  their  managers  are  all  interviewed 
so  soon  as  they  leave  us.  T.  Henry  French  and 
Charles  Blanchett  publish  figures  which  prove  that 
this  is  a  good  show  town.  McCaull  and  some  one 
else  publish  figures  to  show  that  it  is  not. 

It  doesn't  matter  at  all  whether  it  is  or  not.  When 
we  read  these  things  we  know  that  we  are  a  the- 
atrical— I  was  about  to  say  theatrical  centre,  but 
that,  strictly  speaking,  we  can  not  be— a  theatrical 
focus  and  that  these  enterprising  papers  keep  us 
before  the  public  as  such. 

It  having  been  distinctly  proven  to  us  by  the  East- 
ern press  that  we  are  of  theatrical  bent,  it  is  rather 
disconcerting  to  find  just  now  that  if  one  is  dramati- 
cally inclined,  he  must  either  go  to  see  Charley 
Reed,  in  his  great  death  scene  in  "A  Parisian  Ro- 
mansfield,"  or  stop  at  home  and  read  items  about 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  There's  a  kind  of  ghoulishness 
about  either  entertainment,  since  the  plain  comedian 
has  taken  to  the  paralytic  drama.  As  for  Sarah,  the 
telegrams  concerning  her  lately  have  been  of  quite  a 
cheerful  nature,  nothing  more  serious  having  come 
across  the  wires  than  the  fact  that  her  wrinkled 
gloves,  in  "Fedora,"  are  five  feet  in  length  when 
stretched  to  their  utmost.  This  is  rather  a  serious 
problem  for  nous  autres  if  that  kind  of  glove  is  com- 
ing in  ;  but  there  isn't  a  touch  of  tragedy  in  it  for 
Sarah. 

I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if  she  intended  jogging 

along  commonplacely  like  any  other  married  woman, 

wh^n  this  very  morning  the  postman  brought  me  a 

little   pamphlet  with  the  Paris  post-mark  upon  it.     1 

opened  it  wonderingly,  and  these  words,  in  the  very 

blackest  of  letters,  fell  upon  my  startled  gaze  : 

"  Le 

Suicide 

de 

Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Details  Complets  1 " 

I  was  frozen  with  horror.  I  wondered  if  she  had 
been  injudicious  enough  to  kill  herself  off  altogether, 
when  an  attempted  suicide  would  have  answered  quite 
effectually  as  an  advertisement  without  striking  a 
deadly  blow  at  art ;  for,  though  her  faults  be  clustered 
thick  upon  her,  she  is  the  only  great  exponent  of  the 
dramatic  art  who  lives  to-diy.  The  others  are  all  a 
race  of  minnows. 

To  return  to  my  pamphlet.  Upon  the  second  page 
appeared  in  long  capitals  the  word  "Dynamite." 
Then  the  worst  fears  seemed  to  be  about  to  be  real- 
ized. Probablv  of  all  deaths  Sarah  would  soonest 
choose  to  be  dispatched  by  a  Nihilist  If  this  might 
not  b*.  she  would  like  to  be  blown  to  kingdom  come 
by  dynamite.  It  would  be  original,  because,  although 
this  deadly  agent  has  been  used  quite  freely  by  people 
upon  other  people,  no  one  has  ever  yet  voluntarily 
exploded  himself  with  it  It  transpires  in  the  pam- 
phlet, however,  that  Sarah  does  not  die  of  dynamite, 
but  is  poisoned  by  a  copy  of  the  Figaro,  which  is 
found  clutched  in  her  dead  hand.  As  the  brochure 
develops,  the  wit  cheapens. 

Mr.  Sirah  Bernhardt  arrives  upon  the  scene,  and 
fa^rts  with  the  emotion  consequent  upon  the  discov- 
er, ifle  femme  de  ckamhre,  coming"  unexpected- 
Ehe  two  prostrate  bodies,  cries  for  help,  and 


falls  fainting  upon  both  of  them.  Tbe  concierge  pre- 
cipitately mounts  the  stairs,  and  arrives  breathless 
upon  what  the  pamphlet  characteristically  calls  "the 
theatre  of  these  lugubrious  Parisian  events."  Over- 
come with  horror,  he  falls  fainting  upon  the  three 
bodies  ;  and  ihe  portiere,  missing  her  husband,  rushes 
up-stairs,  stumbles,  loses  the  light,  and  makes  the 
fourth  upon  the  accumulating  human  pyramid. 

A  neighbor  over  the  way  who  is  taking  the  air  upon 
his  balcony,  sees  the  unusuat  disturbance  through 
the  curtains,  suspects  accident,  and,  with  much  fore- 
thought, summons  the  commissatrc  dc  police.  That 
functionary  arrives  upon  the  scene  with  four  agents 
and  a  doctor.  The  various  members  of  the  company 
are  revived,  and  it  is  only  when  Mr.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  looking  around  for  the  corpse  of  his  wife  that 
it  is  discovered  to  be  missing.'  The  doors  are  closed, 
and  every  one  is  searched,  the  doctor  especially,  he 
being  made  to  turn  his  pockets  inside  out,  and 
thoroughly  shake  his  pocket-book.  Nothing  1  Noth- 
thing  1  "  Parbleu  1"  cries  the  doctor;  "don't  you  see 
that  she  has  evaporated?  There  was  not  much  of  her 
before  her  suicide,  there  is  nothing  of  her  after,"  etc. 
"  Figurez-vous  que  j'ai  fait  ce  rcve  idiot  la  nuit 
dernierc,"  and  with  these  words  and  three  significant 
little  stars,  the  pamphlet  closes. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Is  it  an  advertisement — 
for  Sarah  is  alive  and  well  so  far  as  the  wires  report 
— or  is  it  wit?  I  think  the  writer  deliberately  intends 
it  lor  wit,  and  that  the  papers,  having  refused  to  pub- 
lish this  screed,  he  prints  it  on  his  own  account.  And 
every  one  will  read  it,  nonsensical,  far-fetched  as  it 
is,  because  it  is  about  the  great  Sarah.  There  is  a 
dearth  in  theatricals  in  Paris  just  now,  just  as  there 
is  here.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  actual  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  cities.  And  here  as  there, 
.ind  there  as  here,  they  punctuate  this  dearth  by 
throwing  into  greater  prominence  for  the  moment 
their  professed  favorite. 

We  are  doing  precisely  the  same  thing,  The  the- 
atres are  open  all  but  one,  but  we  have  no  drama. 
The  art  of  acting  has  come  to  a  positive  standstill. 

At  the  California  an  abortive  opera  company  is 
struggling  through  the  mire  of  difficulty.  To  add 
one  word  to  it  would  be  positive  cruelly.  Madame 
Cagli-Gilbert  is  probably,  as  they  all  say,  an  artist  of 
experience.  No  one  will  deny  her  that.  Miss  Simon- 
sen,  in  the  light  of  a  prima  donna,  is  immature  ;  but 
the  ring  of  youth  in  her  voice  is  a  pleasant  sound,  if 
it  were  less  ambitiously  directed.  The  roulades  of 
Gounod  are  too  much  for  it  But  let  us  give  the 
musical  side  of  the  performance  a  wide  berth.  Peo- 
ple used  to  say,  in  speaking  praisingly  of  a  dilettante 
in  music  :  ' '  He  has  the  airs  of  every  one  of  the  operas 
at  bis  finger's  ends."  But  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
rather  sit  upon  the  lightness  and  triviality  of  opera 
lately.  Music  is  a  far  more  serious  and  exhausting 
business  than  it  once  was.  An  amateur  performance 
rises  to  a  height  of  excellence  once  unknown.  The 
famous  ladies'  orchestra  in  England,  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  flower  of  the  peerage,  and  led  by  an  earl's 
lady,  no  less,  challenges  comparison  with  the  most 
famous  orchestras  in  the  kingdom. 

In  our  own  city,  a  concert  is  to  be  given  shortly 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  under  the  patronage 
of  Mrs:  Horace  Davis,  the  instrumental  music  to  be 
given  by  the  piano  club,  of  which  this  lady  is  the  or- 
ganizer and  president,  and  the  vocal 'by  pupils  of 
Mrs.  Marriner- Campbell.  It  is  only  in  the  cause  of 
charity,  of  course,  that  this  kind  of  talent  is  ever 
brought  before  the  public  ;  but  the  fact  that  it 
abounds  makes  musical  criticism  very  general,  and 
an  inferior  performance  impossible  of  success. 

The  foreignness  in  the  audiences  at  the  California 
was  marked.  The  sons  of  Italia  rose  to  positive  en- 
thusiasm, but  rather  over  the  familar  sound  of  the 
"soft,  bastard  Latin,"  than  over  any  musical  excel- 
lence. However,  it  was  not  a  bad  stop-gap  for  the 
empty  time  intervening  between  the  Union  Square 
Company  and  Dion  Boucicault,  and  any  one  who 
chose  to  rub  up  his  musical  memory  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  for  the  selections  covered  quite  a  wide 
range. 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Frederic  Maccabe's 
quaint  little  antediluvian  entertainment  attracts  a 
goodly  number.  He  has  quite  a  gallery  of  English 
portraits,  too  English  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
here,  though  his  troubadour,  a  wonderfully  good 
sketch  of  a  character  unknown  in  these  parts,  is  an 
enormous  success.  Yet  all  of  this  is  outside  the 
range  of  the  drama. 

In  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  they  have  simply  elim- 
inated the  dramatic  part,  a  very  bold  but  a  very  wise 
action,  so  that  that  now  comes  under  the  minstrelsy 
and  scenic  department     As  such  it  is  well  done. 

But  when  it  comes  to  downright  acting,  there  is 
only  one  little  scrap  of  it  being  donejn  all  this  theat- 
rical, critical,  fastidious,  intellectual  city.  It  doesn't 
last  five  minutes,  but  as  Romansfield  stood  in  sil- 
houette against  the  white  wall  of  the  supper-room, 
with  the  foaming  beer-glass  quivering  in  his  palsied 
hand,  and  his  odd  little  limbs  badly  twisted  with  vio- 
lent apoplectic  seizure,  I  said  sadly  to  myself  :  "  Here 
is  the  last  fragment  left  to  our  deserted  city  of  the  no- 
ble art  of  acting.  There  is  but  one  star  in  our  theat- 
rical firmament,  and  that  is  Charley  Reed— just  plain 
little  Charley  Reed."  BfiTSY  B. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  to-night  is  the  last  per- 
formance of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  Monday  even- 
ing "  Lights  o'  London  "  will  be  produced. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Two  vocal  and  instrumental  concerts  in  aid  of  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work,  will  be  given  October  3d 
and  October  10th,  at  the  Unitarian  Church.  Inter- 
esting programmes  for  these  entertiinments  are  be- 
ing arranged  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  whose  well-known  musical  taste  and  enthusi- 
asm insure  a  careful  and  choice  selection.  At  the 
first  concert  will  be  presented  several  soprano  solos, 
male  quartets,  a  Fantasie  by  Golterman,  and  Ga- 
votte by  Bach,  for  piano  and  'cello  ;  also,  a  trio  for 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  by  Jadassohn,  and  piano 
solos,  which  include  selections  from  Chopin  and 
Rubinstein.  Besides  vocal  solos  and  a  male  quar- 
tet, interesting  ensemble  numbers  are  announced 
for  the  second  concert.  A  trio,  by  Reissiger,  for 
piano,  'cello,  and  violin,  will  be  given  ;  also,  a  selection 
for  piano  and  "cello.  Two  piano  solos,  consisting  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Variations  Serieuses,"  and  the  Ro- 
mance from  Chopin's  E  minor  Concerto,  will  be 
played.  An  alto  solo  will  be  sung,  and  a  duet  for 
soprano  and  alto.  Mrs.  Davis  herself  will  take  active 
part,  and,  among  other  soloists,  the  names  of  Miss 
Briggs,  Miss  Welton,  Mr.  J.  Mathieu,  and  Mr.  C. 
L.  Mathieu  appear.  The  concert  will  doubtless  be 
of  unusual  interest,  and  the  cause  is  a  worthy  one. 

F.  A. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  ladies  of  this  city 
ought  to  form,  sustain,  and  bring  to  as  much  perfec- 
tion as  can  be,  under  the  circumstances,  a  musical 
society  (vocal),  in  which  could  be  brought  before  the 
public  the  many  part-songs,  glees,  choruses,  songs, 
and  other  works  of  the  masters  suited  and  composed 
for  female  voices.  I  think  no  such  organization  ex- 
ists here,  while  among  the  men  a  number  are  flour- 
ishing, and  receive  the  support  and  encouragement  of 
the  lovers  of  art  and  music.  The  organization  could 
be  formed  under  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  com- 
mittees, etc.,  etc.,  and  its  membership  could  be  as 
select  as  desired.  Its  test  of  admission,  so  far  as 
social  and  artistic  merits  are  concerned,  could  be  regu- 
lated by  its  membership.  There  is  room  for  several 
such  associations,  and  if  formed  they  will  add  to  the 
many  social  attractions  of  the  city.  A.  J.  R. 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1883. 


During  his  tour  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  which 
Theodore  Thomas  returned  recently,  he  doubtless 
read  many  amusing  criticisms  of  his  concerts.  But 
none  could  have  been  more  amusing  than  that  of  the 
Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City  on  the  music  festival  held 
there.  The  three  pieces  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  Wagner's  "Tannhauser  "  overture,  the 
andante  from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and 
Berlioz's  adaptation  of  Weber's  "Invitation  to  the 
Dance."  Under  the  last  piece  was  printed,  in  paren- 
thesis :  "  Adapted  for  orchestra  by  Hector  Berlicz," 
The  critic  evidently  thought  the  parenthesis  applied 
to  all  three  selections,  for  he  began  his  criticism  thus  : 

"  The  first  piece  was  that  fine  trilogy  which  Hec- 
tor Berlioz,  with  exquisite  art,  made  from  Wagner, 
Beethoven,  and  Weber.  The  thought  of  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, evidently,  in  arranging  the  trilogy  was  to  put 
after  the  passionate  action  of  the  one  the  ocean-like, 
star-like,  measureless  calm  and  harmony  of  the  Sym- 
phony. After  you  have  bathed  in  that  luxury  and 
languor  long  enough  there  comes  Von  Weber's  '  In- 
vitation to  the  Dance.'  Oh,  there  has  been  nothing 
heard  in  Keokuk  like  that  trilogy  as  Thomas's  orches- 
tra gives  it" 

The  critic  might  have  gone  further.  That  trilogy 
by  Heclor  Berlioz  has  not  been  heard  anywhere  but 
in  Keokuk. 


Mrs.  Tippett's  song  recital  was  fairly  attended, 
considering  the  heat  The  programme  was  well  re- 
ceived. Among  the  numbers,  by  the  way,  was  a 
new  song  by  August  Mignon,  "  Love  Fancies." 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  during  the  past 
week,  an  Italian  opera  troupe,  of  which  Signora 
Cagli-Gilbert  is  the  prima  donna,  has  been  giving 
a  season  of  opera.  The  first  of  tbe  week  selections 
from  grand  opera  were  given  in  costume  ;  but  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion,  "Lucia,"  "  Trovatore,"  etc., 
were  rendered  in  their  entirety.  Dion  Boucicault 
opens  at  this  theatre  October  8. 


The  Mechanics'  Fair  is  now  entirely  under  way, 
and  has  proved  as  great  a  financial  success,  so  far,  as 
in  previous  years.  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening 
the  attendance  was  unprecedented,  and  every  evening 
during  the  past  week  large  throngs  of  people  visited 
the  Pavilion.  The  exhibits  are  above  the  usual  stand- 
ard, and  the  art-gallery  is  more  extensive  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  understood  that  a  young  gentleman  recently 
of  this  city,  formerly  connected  with  the  press  here, 
has  just  finished  a  play  which  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  critics.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  shortly  be 
produced  at  one  of  our  local  theatres. 


Emerson's  Minstrels  have  received  a  valuable  ac- 
cession in  Messrs.  Dixon,  Frillman,  and  Valerga. 
Reed  and  Sweatnam  are  on  the  ends,  and  provoke 
continued  mirth  with  their  humor. 


Frederick  Maccabe  is  still  enjoying  good  success 
at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  will  continue  until 
further  notice. 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

"  F.  ].,"  Santa  Fe\ — We  are  not  particularly  prone 
to  the  publication  of  serials.  Besides,  one  of  the 
nature  you  suggest  would  not  be  available. 

"  Sterling." — Too  late.  We  are  sorry.  It  was 
already  printed,  in  the  first  side,  when  your  note  was 
received. 

"  E.  A.  B.,"  Marysville. — The  poem  for  which  you 
ask,  "  If  life  were  never  bitter,"  was  written  by  Mor- 
timer Collins.  We  have  already  printed  it  in  the^r- 
gonaut ;  see  volume  vi,  No.  19,  psge  7. 

"T.  S.  C,"  New  London,  Conn.— Thanks.  It  is 
not  forgotten.     Both  will  soon  appear. 

"  Galba,  the  Gladiator." — We  are  glad  you  were 
successful. 

"  A.  E.  S.,"  city.— Thanks  for  your  courtesy  and 
the  printed  slips.     Have  returned  both. 

"  A  Lady." — We  do  not  care  to  make  any  change 
in  our  present  arrangements  concerning  that  depart- 
ment. 

"Martin  Meyer  Junr.,"  Hamburg,  Gerhofstrasse 
No.  44.— You  say  :  "  I  intend  probably  to  enter  into 
connexion  with  you  in  a  short  time,  and  therefore  I 
beg  you  will  be  so  kind  to  send  me  several  different 
numbers  of  your  papers,  newly  published,  and  I  fore- 
tell you  my  best  thanks."     Very  well,   Martin,  we 
shall  send  them.     But  after  your  indecent  assault 
upon  the  language,  we  almost  fear  any  connexion. 
"  Measure  for  Measure." — Declined. 
"  Accumulation." — Declined. 
"  A  Romance  of  History." — Good,  but  too  long. 
Declined. 

"The  Sunken  Treasure." — Declined. 
We  have  received  the  following,  addressed  "  Citizen 
Editors  Argonaut,  San  Francisco  "  : 
Only  to  send  my  kind  regards 
To  Argonaut /  (I  have  no  cards?) 
To  Stanton,  Piksley,  and  the  rest 
Who  made  me  City's  Welcome  Guest. 
S  3me  one  has  mailed  No.  Ten 
On  Kearney  (and  the  "  Sand  Lot  Men  ") 
Written  by  Emersonian  Pen  I 
Your  points  are  strong  on  Men  of  Tame, 
Leading  the  list  with  Kearny's  Name  1 
Resurrecting  the  Golden  Host 
(Or  Ghost?)  his  name  is  uppermost  1 
Am  glad  to  see  he's  coming  back 
To  drive  "  Maguire  Men  "  off  the  track  ! 
His  work  has  shown  what  man  can  do 
Who  always  to  himself  is  True  1 
(What  Live  Man  is  there  now  with  you?) 
Stick  to  the  "Sand  Lot"  (and  the  Town 
Will  see  they  can  not  put  him  down). 
The  Jaw  (says  Holmes)  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  Monarch  of  tbe  Fields  I 
A  Man  must  have  true  sailor  grit 
To  Mate  and  Master  his  own  ship  ; 
To  battle,  fight,  and  win  the  way, 
He  must  have  force  to  own  his  Dray  1 
(He  never  gave  himself  away?) 
Prove  if  they  can  the  State  is  worse 
For  him  !    ( He  never  drove  a  hearse  ?) 
Among  State  "  Pismires"  in  gold  chase  . 
For  Fame,  you  Kearney  give  first  place  1 
(The  world  is  yours,  not  mine,  old  friends, 
To  show  the  means  that  won  the  ends), 
If  you  type  this  {from  Western  Sea), 
Please  post  the  Argonaut  to  me. 

Citizen  George  Francis  Train, 

Madison  Square,  N.  Y. 
Thanks,  George.     Despite  the  accusations  of  the 
New  York  press,  we  have  always  denied  that  you  were 
insane.    This  proves  it 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Even  Homer  nods,  but  that 
the  Atgonaut,  alter  discussing  the  common  errors  of 
use  in  the  verbs  "  to  he  "  and  "  to  lay,"  should  allow 
so  delightful  and  so  correct  a  writer  as  "  Betsy  B."  to 
seem  chargeable  with  this  vulgar  error,  passes  the 
understanding  of  a  sincere  admirer.  Vide  middle  of 
second  column,  dramatic  critique  of  September  15th 
— "  underlay  or  overlay."     Dejectedly  yours. 

Sigma. 

Sigma,  we  acknowledge  the  corn.  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  lady  is  so  generally  correct  that  her  copy  is 
not  as  carefully  edited  as  is  most  of  the  MS.  that 
passes  through  our  hands.  By  the  way,  you  have 
italicised  the  word  seem,  and  we  have  allowed  it  to 
stand  so.  This  is  because  we  are  generous.  If 
"  Betsy  B."  is  generous  too,  she  will  also  acknowledge 
the  corn. 

"A  Souvenir." — Altogether  too  flattering  to  the 
personal  appearance,  demeanor,  and  suavity  of  the 
Argonaut  editors.  Modesty  prevents  our  printing  it. 
besides,  it  might  remove  the  fear  pervading  the 
average  female  breast  concerning  editorial  grimness. 

We  have  received  what  purports  to  b2  a  "  poem, " 
inasmuch  as  it  is  arranged  in  stanzas  and  the  lines 
are  about  the  same  length.  It  is  rather  long,  so  we 
give  but  two  stanzas.    It  is  headed 

THE  ANONYMUS. 
I  c^n  not  find  words  in  the  english  language 

Contemptuously  mean  enough  to  express 
Of  any  man  made  afterjjods  image 

That  signs  himself  Anonymus  or  gives  a  wrong  ad- 
dress. 

The  foulest  thing  that  swims  beneath  the  water 

Or  filth  that  floats  upon  the  sea 
Or  the  slimy  worm  that  suns  the  sunlight 

Is  above  any  that  sigus  Anonymusly. 

"  H.  L.  W." — The  scene  in  which  Herbert  Mont- 
joy  and  Gladys  Fitzclarence  are  wandering  in  the 
arid,  cloudless  Arizona  desert,  where  sinister  ravens 
float  above  their  heads,  ever  and  anon  uttering  hoarse 
forebodings  of  a  hideous  fate,  is  graphic ;  but  it  is  a 
fatal  error  to  kill  off  Gladys,  as  it  destroys  all  adapta- 
bility for  tacking  on  my  climax.  Thanks  awfully,  all 
the  same.  Nemo. 


i 
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STAGE  DRESSES,  SCENERY,  AND  SETTING. 

By  Alexandre  Dumas  II. 

[It  used  to  be  said  of  a  certain  New  York  comedy  thea- 
tre that  no  woman  could  act  upon  its  stage  and  remain 
virtuous,  which  remark  meant  that  one  toilette  alone 
irequently  cost  several  months'  salary.  This  evil  is  a 
growing  one  in  Paris,  and  M.  Dumas,  in  a  recent 
letter,  points  out  in  his  brilliant  and  forcible  manner, 
the  effects  that  will  result  to  dramatic  art  if  a  change 
is  not  at  once  made.] 

For  me  (says  M.  Dumas),  there  are  two  kiuds  of 
mise-en-scene  :  that  which  includes 'the  scenery,  furni- 
ture, accessories,  and  costume,  and  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  play  of  the  actors,  to  their  movements, 
their  intonations,  their  gestures,  the  place  that  they 
occupy  upon  the  stage,  the  door  by  which  they  enter 
and  leave — in  short,  to  all  which  seems  to  explain  the 
human  action  and  to  render  it  as  true  as  possible  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectators.  As  much  as  this  last  seems 
important,  and  as  much  as  the  author  ought  to  be 
attentive  and  minute  about  it,  just  so  much  the  other 
seems  to  me  to  be  always  secondary.  That  the  public 
is  to-day  no  longer  contented  with  what  it  was  a  long 
while  ago,  is  not  doubtful,  and  the  public  is  right. 
Little  by  little  it  has  become  accustomed  to  more, 
and  it  is  to  Montigny  (for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Gymnase)  above  all  others  that  belongs  the  honor  of 
this  innovation  ;  the  public  has  become  accustomed 
to  have  the  material  representation  of  things  as  exact 
and  as  conformed  as  possible  to  nature  as  modern 
dramatic  literature  pretends  to  paint  it.  The  conven- 
ion  of  the  old  times  was  re  illy  too  elementary. 

I  remember  that  before  I  began  my  career  I  was 
astonished  and  shocked  by  this  conventionality.  The 
personages  rarely  ever  sat  down.  Recently,  while 
superintending  the  rehearsals  of  the  " Demoiselles  de 
Saint-Cyr,"  I  was  struck  by  this  detail  Everybody 
was  always  standing,  even  Philippe  V.  and  the  ladies. 
I  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  mise-en-scene.  When 
we  began,  at  the  Gymnase,  in  1853,  the  rehearsals  of 
"  Diane  de  Lys,"  I  heard  Montigny  order  the  ma- 
chinist to  place  a  large  table  in  the  middle  of  the  stage 
for  the  first  act,  and  the  same  for  the  second  and 
third  acts.  I  asked  him  why  he  always  placed  this 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  salon.  "  Because,"  he  re- 
plied, "if  I  do  not  place  an  obstacle  there,  all  the 
actors,  whether  they  enter  from  the  side  or  from  the 
back,  will  come  and  plant  themselves  at  the  foot- 
lights ;  and  I  don't  want  that  They  enter,  they  find 
a  lable  there,  and  that  forces  them  to  go  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  and  I  can  then  place  the  scene  where  I 
think  proper."  It  was  also  Montigny  who  introduced 
the  idea  of  having  the  personages  change  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairs,  while  talking,  and  ol  having  the 
ladies  work  tapestry  during  the  dialogue,  when  for- 
merly they  never  had  anything  in  their  hands  except 
a  fan  or  a  handkerchief.  It  is  evident  that  all  these 
little  by-plays  give  life  to  the  dialogue,  and  make  it 
appear  more  probable,  more  rapid,  and  shorter.  Fe- 
lix, at  the  Vaudeville,  in  one  oi  Scribe's  pieces,  where 
he  represented  a  young  man  invited  to  pass  the  day 
at  the  house  of  one  oi  his  friends  in  the  country,  and 
to  shoot,  used  to  come  upon  the  stage  in  a  dress  suit 
— black  pantaloons,  patent-leather  boots,  white  cra- 
vat, and  white  gloves — and  fowling-piece  in  his  hand. 
That  was  sufficient,  and  it  did  not  shock  anybody. 
At  that  epoch— thirty- two  or  thirty-three  years  ago — 
a  lover  ought  never  to  appear  but  in  a  dress-suit,  like 
a  concert-singer.  In  short,  it  was  recognized  that 
the  actor,  whatever  r6Ie  he  played,  ought  never  to 
forget  when  he  was  before  the  public  that  he  was  be- 
fore his  superior,  and  that  he  ought  always  to  appear 
in  full  dress.  1  speak,  above  all,  of  the  theatres  that 
were  called  "genre"  theatres.  The  audiences  be- 
came wildly  enthusiastic  over  scenes  which  to-day 
would  make  us  burst  with  laughter. 

"  La  Dame  aux  Camillas  "  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  exaggerations  that  are  condemned  to-day,  and 
that  I  myself  often  disapprove  in  modern  pieces.  I 
had  an  instinctive  and  hereditary  horror  01  all  those 
unnatural  conventions  that  my  father  had  already 
made  a  breach  in,  and  wished  to  give  to  my  first 
piece  all  the  appearance  possible  of  truth.  The 
dress-suit,  which  had  so  struck  me  on  the  same  stage 
in  Scribe's  piece,  I  wished  to  exclude  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  private  scenes,  and  in  the  second  act  of 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  although  this  act  takes 
place  in  the  evening,  I  made  Fechter  come  to  Mad- 
ame Doche's  house — or  rather  Armand  Duval  come 
to  Marguerite  Gauthier's  house — in  a  frock  coat  and 
gray  trousers  ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  costume  that 
a  gentleman  ought  to  wear  in  the  evening  when  he 
pays  a  visit  to  a  lady,  but  in  ihe  costume  that  a  man 
ought  to  wear  who  will  not  come  away  until  morning. 
In  this  case  the  costume  explained  a  little  what  the 
author  intended.  It  furnished  me,  at  the  same  time, 
a  contrast  and  an  opposition  to  Comte  de  Giray,  who, 
when  he  left  his  club,  il  he  should  visit  Marguerite  in 
the  same  disposition,  would  not  do  so  with  the  same 
certainties.  You  should  see  how  Fechter  was  treated 
a  day  or  two  after  the  first  representation  by  certain 
journals  which,  while  recognizmg  the  talent  of  the 
comedian,  did  not  admit  his  unceremonious  costume, 
and  accused  the  actor  of  being  wanting  in  respect 
toward  the  public.  The  Vaudeville,  which  was  doing 
a  very  bad  business  at  that  time,  mounted  my  piece, 
in  which  it  was  often  a  question  of  luxury,  elegance, 
and  extravagance  of  the  heroine,  with  old  scenery, 
old  furniture,  and  old  accessories  Irom  its  storehouse, 
touched  up  a  little  for  the  occasion.  In  the  last  act, 
for  example,  the  curtains  of  the  bed  in  which  Mar- 
guerite dies  were  not  like  the  window  curtains  nor  the 
portieres,  but  they  were  both  ot  the  most  common 
woolen  damask,  with  a  flower  pattern.  That  was 
the  luxury  that  M.  de  VarvUle  had  given  to  Armmd's 
mistress.  No  one  noticed  it.  Ike  truth  is  that  it  is 
not  those  things  the  public  looks  for  in  comedy.  The 
finest  scenery  in  the  world  will  not  save  a  bad  pi^ce  ; 
it  makes  it  appear  rather  coarse.  When  the  piece  is 
good  all  the  scenery  is  good.  Personally,  I  nave  a 
great  partiality  for  the  most  simple  scenery  and  turni- 
ture.  The  action  of  all  my  pieces  takes  place  in 
rooms,  The  printed  editions,  the  same  as  the  man- 
uscripts, have  no  other  indication  at  the  head  of  each 
act  than  these  words,  which  are  laconic  and  elastic  at 
the  same  time  :  "  A  sa!on  at  the  house  of  such  and 
such  a  personage."  I  do  not  know,  even,  if  where 
there  ought  to  be  a  window  in  the  room  I  add  this  in- 
dication. Moliere  does  not  even  say  as  much  ;  he 
says  nothing  at  all.  This  ind  fference  of  gen  us  for 
material  objects  pleases  me  infinitely.  I  believe 
that  all  authors  who  love  their  art  seriously  are  of  the 


same  idea.  The  scenery  is  there  simply  to  enclose 
and  concentrate  action. 

My  preference  will  always  be  for  a  very  simple 
scene,  suitable  and  sufficient,  with  the  furniture  in 
neutral  tints.  There  is  a  modern  realism,  for  instance, 
that  I  detest;  it  is  the  portiere,  which  is  necessarily 
too  short,  always  badly  draped,  always  scanty,  what- 
ever is  done,  and  always  of  a  false  tone  by  the  side  of 
the  scenery,  the  distemper  paint  of  which  never  har- 
monizes with  a  real  stuff.  The  portiere,  hanging  over 
a  door  without  thickness  and  without  resistance, 
which  trembles  at  the  least  shock,  is  odious  to  me, 
without  counting  that  this  accessory  is  one  that  it 
takes  the  most  time  to  arrange,  I  have  seen  entr'actes 
prolonged  to  half  an  hour  and  more  on  account  of 
these  portieres.  When  there  are  changes  in  the 
scenery,  I  should  wish  to  always  have  the  doors  with 
out  portieres.  Ornament,  paint,  gild  these  doers  as 
coarsely  as  you  like,  but  only  let  there  be  doors  which 
will  give  the  personage  plenty  of  room  when  he  en- 
ters and  when  he  goes  out  The  Louis  XIV.,  Louis 
XV.,  and  Louis  XVI.  salons,  where  the  embellish- 
ment can  always  be  arranged  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  appear  to  be  al- 
ways easy  to  adapt,  save  in  the  special  case  where  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  the  relations  of  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  of  the  place  with  the  objects  which 
surround  them,  and  to  indicate  the  modern  taste. 
The  salons  in  gray  woods,  with  furniture  upholstered 
in  tapestry  or  stuffs  of  quiet  colors,  seem  to  me  to  be 
always  the  best  backgrounds.  In  "Monsieur  Al- 
phonse,"  Montigny  conceived  a  sort  of  Chinese  scene, 
with  furniture  in  different  colored  bamboo,  but  where 
red  should  dominate.  The  ensemble  was  original 
and  gay  when  the  stage  was  deserted,  but  it  looked 
like  a  cage.  For  some  time  the  eye  was  too  oriental- 
ized, and  the  spectator  asked  himself  if  the  personages 
were  Dot  going  to  jump  about,  like  sparrows,  upon  all 
those  Hide  chair  splats,  windows,  and  tables,  which 
crossed  each  other  in  all  directions.  I  regretted  more 
than  ever  that  day  the  good  gray  woods  so  frequent 
in  country  homes. 

Another  inconvenience  of  "  loud  "  scenery  is  that 
it  opens  up  a  struggle  with  the  women's  dresses.  We 
never  know  if  the  stuff  of  the  chairs,  of  the  curtains, 
and  the  furniture  will  combine  with  the  dresses  ;  and 
if  the  blues,  the  reds,  the  greens,  and  the  yellows  will 
not  make  an  unbearable  combination  of  colors  in 
which  the  faces  will  lose  their  physiognomy  and  the 
bodies  their  relief.  With  respect  to  the  scenery,  the 
author  and  the  manager  can  always  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding ;  but  for  the  dresses  of  these  ladies  it  is 
another  matter.  Unless  they  have  a  first-class  talent, 
they  think  of  nothing  but  their  toilettes.  Either  they 
arrive  at  the  rehearsals  worn  out  because  since  morn- 
ing they  have  stood  upon  their  feet  in  the  hands  of 
the  dressmaker,  who  cuts  and  fits  and  pins  and  sews 
upon  them  as  if  they  were  mannikins,  or  else  they  ar- 
rive preoccupied  with  the  appointment  they  have  to 
try  on  their  dresses.  They  rehearse  in  a  distracted 
manner,  and  they  disappear  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
hearsal. And  each  one  of  these  women  keeps  her 
secret.  The  author  knows  nothing  of  the  color  or 
the  shape  of  these  famous  dresses  which  are  to  set  all 
the  society  ladies  in  a  flurry.  It  frequently  happens 
that  two  or  three  of  these  women,  who  often  have 
only  unimportant  idles,  appear  all  at  once  with  cos- 
tumes of  the  same  color.  Tnen  there  are  scenes  and 
cries  of  which  you  have  no  idea ;  each  entr'acte  of  the 
dress  rehearsal  lasts  an  hour.  The  dress  arrives 
sometimes  only  five  minutes  before  the  curtain  rises. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  arrive  at  all,  because  it  is  not 
finished  ;  sometimes  it  dees  not  arrive,  because  the 
one  who  is  to  wear  it  does  not  want  to  show  it  before 
the  first  representation.  She  wishes  to  keep  the  sur- 
prise and  the  effect  of  it  for  that  day.  She  does  cot 
wish  to  submit  to  an  examination  at  the  dress  re- 
hearsal, and  at  all  the  other  rehearsals  all  the  actors 
and  actresses  ought  to  keep  at  a  certain  respectable 
distance  from  her  on  account  of  the  length  of  her 
trains  which  have  been  ordered  and  which  cause  dur- 
ing the  representations  a  little  stroke  ot  the  foot  be- 
hind, an  ungraceful  kick,  without  which  she  would 
fall  upon  her  nose  in  walking  upon  her  trains.  For- 
merly the  question  of  dresses  did  not  exist ;  it  was  not 
even  secondary.  It  has  become  all  at  once  so  im- 
portant for  these  women,  and  it  has  been  the  cause  of 
so  much  bother,  and  sometimes  scandal,  that,  after 
the  "  Demi-Monde,"  I  induced  Montigny  to  rehearse 
generally  in  costume  the  pieces  the  action  of  which 
takes  place  in  our  day. 


The  following  paragraph  is  from  Music  and  D.  ama, 
of  this  city  :  "The  Vienna  Garden  building,  corner 
of  Stockton  and  Sutter,  is  to  be  demolished,  and  a 
commodious  and  elegant  concert  hall  erected  ihtre. 
Next  year  the  owner  ol  the  lot,  S.  Clark,  of  San  [ose, 
will  dismantle  the  present  building  and  w;I!  erect  a 
hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  five  thousand.  The 
structure  will  be  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a 
half  feet  square,  and  will  be  two  or  three  stories.  The 
Sutter  Street  front  will  be  occupied  as  stores,  but  there 
will  be  grand  entrances  on  both  Sutter  and  Stockton 
streets,  giving  access  to  the  hall,  which  will  be  ninety 
by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
size,  with  two  galleries.  Work  will  be  begun  on  the 
new  temple  of  music  early  next  spring,  and  Messrs. 
Walter  &  Co.  will  be  the  lessees.  The  new  concert 
hall  will  be  planned  after  the  style  of  the  famous 
Casino  of  New  York,  and  will  have  all  the  latest  con- 
veniences and  improvements  in  respect  to  seats,  exit, 
stage  ventilation,  etc." 


The  Grismer  combination  is  at  present  in  San  Jose\ 
Their  repertoire  consists  of  "Chispa,"  "Rosedale," 
"  Enoch  Ard-n,"  "Two  Orphans, 'and  "  The  Rus- 
sian Slave."  They  have  met  with  great  success  so 
far,  particularly  in  Sacramento  and  Stockton.  Busi- 
ness in  San  Jose  has  been  fair.  They  leave  Septem- 
ber 30,  by  steamer,  for  San  Luis  Obispo,  thence  to 
Santa  Barbara,  opening  October  3ih  in  Los  Angeles, 
for  one  week,  during  the  fair.  The  races  in  San  |o=e 
have  attracted  great  crowds.  A  three-year-old  run- 
ning horse  was  named  Joe  Grismer,  by  Baldwin,  his 
owner,  and  he  has  been  doing  so  much  winning  lately 
that  the  country  people  seem  to  have  the  notion  that 
the  actor  was  named  after  the  hor^e.  Sometimes  it 
is  asked  "if  that  actor's  name  is  pronounced  the 
same  way  the  horse's  is?"  Both  the  Joe  Grismers 
have  been  successlul  in  San  Jose\  The  horse,  by  the 
way,  is  entered  as  "or.  gldg.  Joe  Grismer." 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


"  I  see  the  papers  are  making  a  great  fuss  over  the 
lact  that  I  refused  to  allow  a  Mr.  Wales  to  be  pre- 
sented to  me.  He  was  nice  enough  looking,  but 
Papa  Griffin  says  a  girl  can't  be  too  particular  with 
these  foreigners,  especially  when  you  don't  know  the 
family." — Mary  Anderson. 


—  The  Central  Gaslight  Company  notifies 
the  public  that  there  is  no  tiuth  in  the  assertion,  put 
in  circulation  by  the  canvassers  of  the  old  gaslight 
company,  that  it  has  absorbed  the  new  company. 
The  Central  Gaslight  Company  is  still  in  existence, 
and  proposes  to  remain  so,  if  the  public  will  suDport 
it  with  their  patronage  in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  They  say:  "We  established  the  price  of  gas 
at  52  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  obliged  the  old  com- 
pany to  reduce  its  price  from  $3  to  our  figure.  We 
did  away  with  the  extortionate  practice  of  charging 
for  the  running  of  services  ;  also,  of  obliging  consum- 
ers to  make  a  deposit  on  meters  where  our  pipes  have 
been  laid.  But  where  we  have  no  pipe  these  prac- 
tices are  still  adhered  to.  We  have  thus  made  a  sav- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  this  city  of  over  $1,200,000  per 
annum.  We  have  recently  doubled  the  capacity  of 
our  works,  and  are  extending  our  mains  as  rapidly  as 
possible  over  the  city.  We  are  now  charging  $1  50 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  gas.  Our  opponents  are 
charging  the  same  where  they  have  competition,  and 
$2  per  thousand  where  our  pipes  do  not  extend.  The 
price  of  gas  should  be  the  same  all  over  the  city,  and 
we  intend  to  effect  thatobject."  In  this  connecdonit 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  Argonaut  is  the  only 
paper  in  the  city  which  has  steadily  used  and  still  uses 
the  gas  of  the  Central  Gaslight  Company.  Despite  the 
anti-monopoly  vaporings  of  most  of  the  dailies— nota- 
bly the  Exa miner and  the  Chronicle— both  these  jour- 
nals re'use  to  support  the  Central  Gaslight  Company, 
which  has  made  a  gallant  fight  against  the  old  gas 
monopoly,  and  have  used  the  old  company's  gas 
simply  because  they  thus  saved  four  bits  a  thousand. 


A  Few  Words  Regarding  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  lier 
Charges  for  Di-esses. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Lewis,  the  modiste  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  San  Francisco,  is  exceedingly  annoyed 
at  an  impression  which  prevails  regarding  charges 
made  in  her  establishment.  It  seems  to  be  under- 
stood by  strangers  to  the  lady,  that  only  the  wealthy 
dare  venture  into  her  dress-making  parlors,  which 
are  gotten  up  on  so  grand  a  scale  in  Thurlow  Block. 
No.  126  Kearny  Street;  and  it  sounds  a'rmst  in- 
credible, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  suit  can  be  made  by 
Mrs.  Lewis  for  fifteen  dollars,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  carries  on  a  large  business,  has  capable  hands  to 
work  for  her,  and  at  the  same  time  does  her  own  fit- 
ting. She  is  supplied  each  week  with  the  latest  Eu- 
ropean styles,  and  devotes  her  entire  time  to  her  busi- 
ness. Mrs.  Lewis  is  most  successful  in  bridal  trous- 
seaus, which  she  makes  a  specialty.  Mourning  goods 
can  here  be  made  up  at  the  shortest  possible  notice, 
and  a  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  She  also  pleases  her 
patrons  by  sending  home  with  the  new-made  dress- 
when  they  are  asked  for — whatever  scraps  may  be 
left,  a  favor  which  is  at  once  appreciated  now  that 
crazy  patchwork  is  the  fashionable  pastime. 


— An  inspection  of  the  collection  of  instantaneous 
photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  Louis  Thors.  and  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  will  prove  in- 
teresting. Most  of  the  pictures  were  taken  in  one- 
quarter  or  one-half  a  second  ;  a  few,  however,  con- 
sumed two  seconds.  All  the  dangers  of  a  bad  likeness 
which  the  old  style  wet  plates  incurred,  are  done  away 
with  by  this  new  process  ;  and  the  photograph  may 
be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  life-like  expression.  In- 
s'antaneous  photography  is  a  new  discovery,  and  Mr. 
Thor  is  the  only  photographer  here  who  has  proved 
successful  in  utilizing  the  process,  or  who  has  ventured 
to  exhibit  the  results. 


Arabian  Coffee  Mills. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.     Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  24  and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


—  Sherman  &  Hinman's  Grand  European 
Circus,  now  at  816  Market  Street,  opposite  Stockton, 
deserves  patronage,  not  only  because  it  contains  some 
of  the  best  performers,  gymnasts,  and  horses,  but  be- 
cause it  is  a  San  Francisco  institution,  spending  the 
money  which  it  makes  in  this  city  among  her  citizens, 
and  not  carrying  it  abroad  for  the  benefit- of  others. 


—  Last  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  the 
ereatest  days  in  the  annals  of  the  Alameda  Terrace 
Baths.  Hundreds  of  people  arrived  on  every  tra.*n — 
by  the  Broad  Gauge,  the  Narrow  Gauge  roads,  and 
by  private  conveyance,  from  Oakland.  The  estab- 
lishment was  crowded  to  its  lullest  capacity  from 
early  morning  until  midnight.  The  sudden  rise  of 
the  th-  rmometer  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  unprece- 
dented invasion  ;  and  il  seemed  as  though  the  entire 
papulation  were  striving  to  escape  the  healed  atmos- 
phere by  plunging  in  the  cool  refreshing  bay.  Not- 
withstanding the  immense  crowd,  nothing  occurred 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  The  perfect 
arrangements  which  Messrs.  Haley  &  Eison  have 
succeeded  in  making,  rendered  every  individual  the 
assurance  of  prompt  and  thorough  attention.  The 
Terrace  is  the  most  popular  bathing- resort  on  this 
coast,  and  this  popul  irity  is  entirely  due  to  the  urban- 
ity and  thoughtfulness  of  its  proprietors,  who  make 
every  effort  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its  patrons. 

—  Messrs.  Woodworth,  Schell,  &  Co  ,  agents 
for  the  celebrated  "  Henry  F.  Miller"  and  the 
"  Hemrne  &  Long"  Pianos,  have  been  compelled,  by 
reason  of  their  largely  increased  business,  to  remove 
from  their  old  quarters  (So.  105  Stockton  Street),  to 
newer  and  more  commodious  warerooms  at  101 
Stockton  Street,  corner  of  O'Farrell,  where  they  are 
now  prepared  to  rective  their  Sriends  and  patrons. 
The  large  increase  of  business  is  owing  to  lhe  enter- 
prising efforts  of  their  able  manager,  Mr.  John  B. 
Curtis,  who  has  successfully  filled  his  present  position 
for  many  years. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  contains  no  harm- 
ful  ingredients,  and  is  the  most  effective  blood-puri- 
fier ever  devised. 


—  A   scientific  chemical   compound  that 
gives  health  and  strength  is  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


Crystal  Swimmin;  Baths, 

Bay  Street,  between  Powell  and  Mason.  25,000 
gallons  warm  salt  water  per  hour.  Open  day  and 
evening.  Lighted  by  electricity.  Tntwortby  &  Bane, 
proprietors. 

Shopping 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Household  articles  bought  with  discre- 
tion, taste,  and  judgment.  For  particulars  and  refer- 
ences address  Lock  Box  78,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


Eeatty's    Organs,    Tor   Holiday,    Birthday,    or 
Wedding    Presents. 

Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  for  a  holiday, 
birthday,  or  wedding  present  than  one  of  Mayor 
Beatty's  fine  organs.  He  offers  one  of  his  latest 
styles,  the  Mozart,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and 
prepays  all  freight,  if  ordered  within  five  davs  from 
date  of  this  newspaper.  Read  his  advertisement, 
and  order  without  delay,  thus  securing  the  instru- 
ment at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


■  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


—  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  kepps  the  hair  fresh 
and  bright.  It  not  only  restores  the  color,  but  im- 
parts gloss  and  luxuriance  to  faded  and  gray  hair. 

—  The  very  best  iron  preparation,  and 
the  one  having  the  largest  sale,  is  Brown's  lion  Bit- 
ters. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9105. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Railofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


(THERMAN  <S-  HIXMAN'S 
*->  AMPHITHEA  TRE, 

S1G  Market   Street,  opposite  Stockton  Street. 

srxDAY  itvexixg,  septehker  30, 

And   every  afternoon  and  evening,  except  Sunday  after- 
noon, mail  further  notice. 

Tremendous  Hit  of  the 

GREAT    EUROPEAN   CIRCES. 

Every  Act  applauded  to  the  Echo. 
Standing  Room  at  a  Premium. 

The  most  poweiful  company  of  Riders,  Gymnasts,  Acro- 
bats, and  Athletes  ever  seen  in  San  F-tmcisco. 

Popular  Prices,  50  and  25  cents. 

No  extra  charge  for  reserved  chairs  after  entering  the  tent. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CIVIL  E.YGIXEER  AM>  I.AXD  SrUTETOR. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street.. San  Francisco,  Cal. 


T 


ANTI-FAT, 

HE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  tound  a  remedy  wherebv  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  without  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fat,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  Post- 
office  box  1925,  city. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.    References,  dating  back  zi  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


BUTTERIGK'8 

Patterns-Fall  Styles. 

CEND  STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
'"-'     AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Franelseo. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

I  Do.  24  Post  Street, 

SAX  FBAXCIBCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  04;  MARKET  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
Lhelr  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


JOttX  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

n3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


DRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEE" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Jeaonette  tod  the  Cieaiette. 
Big  brother's 

Cigarette 
Maiden  whiffs, 
"  Nice,  ycu  bet !  " 

Sudilen  change. 
Rile  grows  pet — 

'Neath  apron 
Pains  doth  get. 

Dinner  don't 

Haply  set, 
On  stomach 

Of  Jeanne  tte. 

Fair  sinner 

Moaneth  yet. 
Such  sickness 

Ne'er  had  met. 

Doctor  comes, 

Fixes  pet 
With  morphine; — 

Sly  old  veL 

Next  morning, 
5  ys  JeanneHe : 
"  Had  enough 
Cigarette ! " 
—  Cincinnati  Satnrd 


A  Modern  Antique. 
Hey  diddle,  diddle, 
The  cat  and  the  fiddle, 
The  cow  jumped  over  the  moon, 
The  little  dog  laughed 
To  see  the  sport, 
And  the  dish,  being  a  hand -pain  ted,  fire-glared  one. 
bowed  siifly,  and  asked  permission  to  elope  with 
the  spoon.  — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

The  Missing  Correspondent 
Now  blows  the  breeze,  now  shines  the  sun, 
For  Arthur's  back  in  Washington.* 
But  where  is  Michael  Sheridan? 
Yes,  where  is  Mike? 
And  did  he  strike 
For  Gotham  or  for  Meriden  ? 

Now  shines  the  sun,  now  blows  the  breeze. 
But  all  the  nation's  ill  at  ease, 
For  where  is  the  American 
Who  wrote  so  grand 
From  Wilderland  ? 
Say,  where  is  Michael  Sheridan  ? 

The  breeze  and  sun  together  come  ; 
The  girls  keep  on  a-chewing  gum  ; 
But  will  our  Mike  e'er  scare  a  den 
Of  bears  again, 
Or  write  for  men? 
Ho  !  where  is  Michael  Sheridan  ? 

•This  line  does  not  refer  to  the  President's  spine,  but  to 
his  return. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


The  City  Cat. 
He  is  gaunt  and  thin,  with  a  ragged  coat, 

A  scraggy  tail  and  a  hunted  Took  ; 
No  songs  of  melody  burst  from  his  throat 
As  he  seeks  repose  in  some  quiet  nook — 
A  safe  retreat  from  this  world  ot  sin. 

And  all  of  its  boots,  and  stones,  and  that ; 
For  the  life  of  a  cat  is  a  life  of  din. 
If  he  is  a  city  cat. 

Hs  is  grumpy  and  stumpy,  and  old  and  gray. 
With  a  sleepy  look  in  his  lonely  eye 

(The  other.he  lost  at  a  matinee. 
Knocked  out  by  a  boot  from  a  window  high).     _ 

Wherever  he  goes,  he  never  knows 
Quarter  or  pause  in  the  midnight  spat ; 

For  the  life  ol  a  cat  is  a  life  oi  blows. 
If  he  is  a  city  cat. 

He  is  pelted  by  boys  if  he  stirs  abroad, 
He  is  chased  by  dogs  if  he  dares  to  roam  ; 

His  grizzled  bosom  has  never  thawed 
'Neath  the  kindly  blaze  of  the  light  of  home ; 

His  life's  a  perpetual  warfare,  wagtd 
On  bdeony,  back-yard  tence,  and  flat ; 

For  the  life  ot  a  cat  is  a  life  outraged, 
If  he  is  a  city  cat. 

The  country  cat  is  a  different  beast, 

Pelted,  weil-housed,  den.ure,  and  sleek  ; 

Three  times  a  day  he  is  called  to  feast ; 

And  why  should  he  not  be  quiet  and  meek  ? 

No  dreams  of  urchins,  tin-cani,  and  war 
Disturb  his  sensuous  sleep  on  the  mat — 

Ah  !  cu  life  is  a  thing  worth  living  for, 
If  he  isn't  a  citv  cat. 

And  even  when  dead,  the  city  cat 

With  strident  members  uneasy  lies 
In  some  alley-way,  and  seems  staring  at 

A  coming  foe  with  his  wild,  wide  eyes. 
Nobody  owns  him,  and  nobody  cares — 

A  mere  dead  "  Tom."  and  who  mourns  for  that? 
Ah  1  cat  life  is  the  saddest  life  anywhere, 

If  he  is  a  city  cat.  —Boston  Gazette. 

Adulteration. 
"  What  is  that,  mother,  that  comes  from  the  urn, 
Fragrant  and  strong,  as  we  get  it  in  turn  ?  " 
"  An  infusion  ot  leaves  from  far  Cathay, 
Leaves  of  the  alder  and  leaves  of  the  buy, 
With  a  twang,  and  full- Savored,  just  as  it  should  be. 
And  I  think  there  may  be  some  leaves  of  the  tea." 

"  What  is  that,  mother,  so  coldly  blue, 

Like  a  wintry  sky  cf  azure  hue?" 

"  That  is  milk  of  the  city,  that  mixture,  my  dear ; 

The  milk  ol  the  chalk-pit  and  pump  that  is  near, 

That  would  not  be  owned  by  a  sensible  cow, 

For  she  never  could  make  it — she  wouldn't  knowTiow. " 

"  What  is  that,  mother,  yellow  as  gold  ?" 

"  Butter,  my  boy — not  the  butter  ot  old. 

In  the  heyday  of  old  we  said  tit  for  tat ; 

Twas  a  prophecy  when  we  said  butter  for  '  fat ' ; 

That  is  butter  to  those  whom  the  scoffer  calls  green  ; 

To  the  elect  it  is  oleomargarine." 

"  What  is  that,  mother?"    "  Tis  the  pepper  of  trade  ; 

But  the  Lord  only  knows  of  what  it  is  mide  ; 

Of  roasted  meal,  of  dust,  and  peas, 

With  a  dash  of  cayenne  to  make  one  sneeze. 

It  is  hot  and  strong  ;  but  it's  rather  queer, 

Of  the  ground  pepper-corn,  there  is  none  of  it  here," 


The  Secret 


of  the  universal  success  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is  sim- 
ply this:  It  is  the  best  Iron 
preparation  ever  made;  is 
compounded  on  thoroughly 
scientific,  chemical  and 
medicinal  principles,  and 
does  just  what  is  claimed  for 
it — no  more  and  no  less. 

By  thorough  and  rapid 
assimilation  with  the  blood, 
it  reaches  every  part  of  the 
system,  healing,  purifying 
and  strengthening.  Com- 
mencing at  the  foundation 
it  builds  up  and  restores  lost 
health — in  no  other  way  can 
lasting  benefit  be  obtained. 


7;  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago,  Nov.  7. 
1  have  been  a  great  sufferer  from 
a  very  weakstomach,  heartburn,  and 
dyspepsia  in  its  worst  form.  Nearly 
cvcryuiing  I  ate  gave  me  distress, 
and  1  could  eat  but  little.  I  have 
tried  everylhrngrecommended,  havo 
taken  the  prescriptions  of  a  dozen 
physicians,  but  got  no  relief  until  I 
took  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  I  feel 
none  of  the  old  troubles,  and  am  a 
new  man.  I  am  getting  much 
stronger,  and  feel  first-rate.  I  am 
a  railroad  engineer,  and  now  make 
my  trips  regularly.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  your  wonder, 
ful  medicine.  D.  C.  Mack. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
does  not  contain  whiskey 
or  alcohol,  and  will  not 
blacken  the  teeth,  or  cause 
headache  and  constipation. 
It  will  cure  dyspepsia,  indi- 
gestion, heartburn,  sleep- 
lessness, dizziness,  nervous 
debility,  weakness,  &c. 


Use  only  Brown's  Iron  Bitters  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore.  Crossed 
red  lines  and  trade-mark  on  wrapper. 


C.  ADOLPISE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


Sail  Francisco. 


f)fFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^-/     Street. 
X^  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


To  Dyspeptics. 

The  roost  common  signs  of  Dyspepsia,  or 
Indigestion,  are  an  oppression  at  the 
stomach,  nausea,  flatulency,  Tvater-brasli, 
heart-burn,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation.  Dyspeptic  patients  suffer  un- 
told miseries,  bodily  and  mental.  They 
Ehould  stimulate  the  digestion,  and  secure 
regular  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  by  the 
use  of  moderate  doses  of 

Ayer's  Pills. 

After  the  boirels  aro  regulated,  one  of  these 
Pills,  taken  each  day  after  dinner,  is  usually 
all  that  is  required  to  complete  the  cure. 

A  tee's  Pills  are  sugar-coated  and  purely 
vegetable— a  pleasant,  entirely  safe,  and  re- 
liable medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  purgatives  for  family  use, 

PKEPAHED  ET 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.s  Lowell,  Mass*. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commissionllcrchants 

204  and  306  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Reptlit  Dispatch  line  ofPackets  to  Hoonoraln  H.  I, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOIC    GARDEN'S,    HILLS,     MINTS,    AXB     l'ir.E 
DEPAKTHEMS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GITTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

KAM'FACTHRIXG  COMFAVY. 


Curbollzed  Rnbber  note,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Ktibbcr  Hose,  Extra  "  A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Ilose,  (Competition.)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  ilose.  Brewers'  Hose,  steam  Flrc-Englne 
Hose,  CarboilzeU  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   CASKETS.    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   l'RANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Uaion  Euilding,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sat 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tfce 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1831,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal* 

Telephone  No.  35. 


10 HN*   GASH. 


JOHN   J.  NEWSOM 


1VEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  yourtial. 

"  A    necessity  at  every  Table  and  at 
every  Bar."        New  York  Tribune. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  10 MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Diiiggists,  &°  Min.  Wat.  Dealers* 

BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS. 

FOE  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  SI.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPAVLDING.   J.  PATTERSON'. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING 

'''  r£  %  J<  '■'' 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


/ 


TABSE,  BARKER  &  Co., 

MPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALE 
GROCERS,  10)  ud  no  California  St,  Sid  Francisco. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO) 

3G  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

8A.\   FK.INXISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITI 

FIRE-PROOF 


TUe  following  lcllcr  from  (lie  General  Mai 
ager  of  the  Erie  and  New  England  Expre 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  1 
the  Are-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  1 
the  recent  lire  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Comi-anv, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  3,  1S83 
Macneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  N 
10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  books  a 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.    H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager 


A-W   4-13  &.   415    SANSOME    ST,  3 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper 


OThe  Hitters'  Guide  is  Is- 
sued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  SixllJ 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
Bale  prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluahle  books  con* 
tain  information  gleaned  from  the  niai* 
kets  of  the  world.  "We  will  mail  a  copy 
.Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respect  fully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

S3?  &  £29  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  UL 


J.    R.    CO  WEN. 


J.    W.    PORTER 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FVXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAKR-KIXG    t  HI  lit  II. 


DEST    AND    BELCHER     SILV1 

"^""^  Mining  Company — Location  of  works,  Virginia  C 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  plao 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Direct' 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSlh)  day  of  September,  1883. 
assessment  (No.  27)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was 
ied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable 
mediately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary 
the  office  ol  the  Company,  Koom  No.  29,  Nevada  Bit 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
paid  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1S83,  will 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction; 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday, 
16th  day  of  November,  1S83,  to  pay  the  delinquent  ass 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  ad\  ertising  and  expenses  of  s 
WILLIAM  WILLIS.  Secretar; 

Office — Room  No.  20  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Moots 
ery  Street.  San  Francfcco.  California. 


M' 


EXICAN     GOLD     AND     SILVl 


Mining  Company.     Location  of  principal   plat. 
business,  Sail    Francisco,  California.      Location  of  wo 

Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boar 
Directors,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1833,  an 
t  <  No.  ?*)  of  One  Dollar  per  share  was  levied  u 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im  medial  < 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  office  of 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  3ogMontgom 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain 
paid  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-third  (22d)  day  of  Ucto 
1S83,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  pu 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sole 
Tuesday,  the  13th  day  of  November,  1S83,  to  pay 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advert") 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Direct 
C.   L.   MlL'OY,  Secretar 

Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Moulgoa 
Stieet.  San  Francisco.  California 


1 


CILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPAA 

•^  Location  ofprincipal  placeof  business,  San  Frani 
California:  Location  of  works.  Gold  Hill,  Storey  Con 
Nevada.  _ 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bi 
Directors,  held  on  the  third  day  of  September,  1883, 
sessment  (No.  10)  of  Five  (5c)  Cents  per  share  was 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  in 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary',  at* 
office  of  the  Company.  Koom  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  M  .- 
gomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.  _    r 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  " 
paid  on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  October,  18 S3,  wil« 
delinquent'  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction, :  1 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  ssld  on  Tues  » 
the  thirtieth  day  ol  October,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinq  * 
assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expe  s 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretar 

Office— Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montf 
cry  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Oi  F«  Id  Ki 

Time  Schedule,  Monday,  August  6,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M. 
'4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
r4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  H. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  H. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  EH. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*4-0°  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  M 

7.30  A.  M. 
A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
'S-OO  P.  »L 

3.  IO  P.  M. 

5- 30  P-  fit- 

S.OO  A.  M. 


IO 


7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
JlO.OOA.  H. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-.Antioch  and  Martinez.. 
. .  Benicia 


..Calistoga  and  Napa — 

. .  Colfax 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  1  Express . . . 

(and  East (Emigrant,. 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  /via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing .  -  . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


..Madera  and  Fresno. 


. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  NUes  and  Haywards 


(  Ogden  and  )  Express 

(  East )  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff  1  via  Marysville  . 
"[and  Tehama  j"via  Woodland. . 

. .  Redding 

..Sacramento,  via  Livermore. .. 

via  Benicia. 

"  via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers.. 
..San  .Jose. 


..Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland  ■"' 


2.4O  P.  M. 
""I7.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8  40  P.  H, 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
f  IO.IO  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.    M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 
'12.10  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M 
•8.40 A.  M. 

3.40  P.   M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.   M. 

t3-4o  p.  m. 

9.4O  A.  M. 
6-40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
S.40  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.M.can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. 60,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2-oo,  2.30,  3-0O)  3-3°.  4-oo.   4-3°.  5-°o,   5-3°j 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  1000,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.3o,    "7.00,   "7.30,    *8.oo, 

*8-30,  *3-30,  '4.00,  *4-30,  ''s.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  A.    M.,  6.30, 

$11.00,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— * 6.00,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  *8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,110.30,  11.00,  tir-3o,  12.00,  Jiz.30,  i.oo, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30.  5-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,   8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  n. oo,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  +11.50,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.0a,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  g.oo, 
10.00,  11.00,  *iz.oo 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.00, 
'8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3-00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.oo,  *6.$o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6.53,  *7-23.  *7-53,  "8.23, 
"8-53.  *9-23.  *io.2i,  *4-23,  *4.53,  *5-23,  *5-53,  *°  23. 
*6-S3.  7-25.  9-5°- 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5 .  15,  ^S-45,  16-45, 
t9.i5,  *3-*S- 

From.  EAST  OAKLAND—  "5.30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  3.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.33,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— "5-37,  *°-°7,  6-37,  7-°7t 
7  37.  8-°7.  8-37,  9-°7,  9-37.  IO-°7.  10-37.  «-°7»  «-37i 
12.07,  12.37,  i-°7>  1-37,2.07,2.37,3.07,3.37,4.07,437, 
5.07,  5-37,  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  io-od,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,    *5-5£,   *6  22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7. 52, 

*3.22,  8.32,  9-22,  9.52,  *IO,22,  IO,52,  tH-22,  I",52  Jl2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5-22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,   IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5. 1 5,  *5  45,  *6.*S,  6.45,  *7-=5.  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.4^,  tg.15,  9.45,  tio,i5, 10,45,  tn.15.  "-45, 12.45, 
1.45,  2-45,  3-45,  4-15,  4,45,  5-i5»  5-45.  6.15,  6.45,  7.45. 
8-45.  9-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7.i5, 
7-45,  8.45,  tg.is,  9.45,10.45,  ti2.45,  1.45,  2-45.  3-45, 
4-45.  *5-i5,  5-45,  '6.15,  6.45,  "7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15,  iws,  i.xs#  3-15. 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


■RAILiROAD.-Pjg 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  18S3,    and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran* 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thud 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  ao 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Frauclaco.  It  is  the  mndel  hotel  of  the  world. 
■t  Is  Are  and  cartuqii;ike-pro«r.  It  ha*>  Ave 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Ik  large,  light  ,and  airy. 
Tiif  ventilation  !■*  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
a.tjolu every  room.  All  room*  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broiid,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court.  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  It-* 
immense  glass  roof.  Its  broad  balconies.  It* 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plant*.  Is  a 
feature  hUh«rto*mlr,uo*n*in  American  hotel*. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restanraut  Is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


8.3O  A.  M. 
to. 30  A.  H. 
^10.40  A.  M. 

( 

6.40  A.  M. 
*8.IO  A,  M. 
9.O3   A.  W. 

*3-30  P.   M. 
4.25  P.  M. 

•5.15  P.  M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 

.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  . 
MenJoPark f 

**10.02   A.  M. 
•3.36   r.  M. 
t4-59    P-  « 

6.00    P.  M. 

tlI-45  P.  M. 

( 

J 

J  7.50    P.  M. 
t8.i5    p.  m 

8.30  A 

M. 

( 

"i 

903 

A. 

M. 

IO.4O  A 

*3-3°  P 

M. 
M 

J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  ...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f* 

*  10.02 
•3-36 

6.00 

A. 

P. 
P. 

U. 
M. 
M. 

I 

18.15 

P. 

M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
*3.30  P.  M. 


j  Oilroyj   Pajaro,    Casrroville,  J 
. . Salinas,  and  Monterey.. 


. .  Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . 


Warsonville,  Camp  Goodall, 
Aptos,New  Brighton,  Soquel, 
(  Camp  Cap  i  to  la)  &  Santa  Cruz 


;}■ 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      0.00  p.  M 


t7-3°A. 


»} 


..Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  ) 
(Sunday  Excursion) J 


fS.43  p.  M. 


*Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  slage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Kobles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 

Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  S3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


SUMMER    ARRANGEMENT. 


(COMMENCING  SUNDA  Y,  APRIL  I, 

^-*      i3S3,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— '7.05, 
18.15.  *9-20,  tio.25  A.  M.,  ti.io,  *:-45.  ti-45,  *4-5o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucel'tio  Ferry) — t^-oo.  "8.50  A.  11.,  '3.35,  '5.30 
t6.4o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)—*S.co, 
tS.so,  "10,35,  tii.45  A.  M.,  '2.15    12.25  t4-25.  *5-2o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferr>-)— '6.50,  17.30,  '8.45  A.  M.,  t6.2o 
P.  M.  *  Week  Days.         t  Sundays  only. 


Fc-  SAUCELITO  (  Veck  Days)— 8.50,  10.50  A.  M., 
r-3°.  3-35,  5-3°  p-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  4.15,  6.40 
P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  11.20 
A.  M.,  2.30,  4-45  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 8.45,  n.ooA.  M-,  1.00,  3  15,  5.30,  7.20  P.  M. 

On  Monday  an  extra  trip  from  San  Francisco  at  7.00  A 
M.,  and  on  Saturday  from  Saucelito  at  6. 15  P.  M. 


*j  *ife  A.  M-  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  i-aucelito 
Ot»v  Ferry),  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations.  Re- 
turning, arrives  in  S.  F.  (via  Saucelito)  5.20  P.  M. 


JJ*  P.  M .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quentin 
•  40  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan  Mills 
and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan  Mills 
arrives  in  S-  F.  at  11.45  A.  M  ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's    Point,    Point  Arena,  -Cuffey's   Cove, 
Mendocino  City,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 

Excursion   Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  good 

to  return  following  Monday.     Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor, 

$2;  Point   Reyes,  $2  5°     lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills, 

%A  00.  


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
8.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry...     )    Excursion  Train 
S.I5  A.  M.  from  San  Quentin  Ferry,  (every   Sunday  for 
Duncan  Mills  and  Way  Stations. 

P.etuming,    arrives   in     San     Francisco     (via   Saucelito 
Ferry)  7.50  P.  M.     Fares   for  round  triri — Camp   Taylor, 
5i  75;  Point  Reyes,  S2;  Tomales,  ?2  50;  Duncan  Mills, $3. 
DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'I  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Ticket  Aecnt. 


;ATHA.;iBL   GR_Vi 


.  S.   WRIGHT. 


}.   A.  CAMViKLl. 


N.   «KA¥  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

£41  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,   Alameda,   Newark,   Sau   Jose,        § 

Gatos,   Glcnwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

•*  Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars:  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
■W"  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cen-j-evilleT  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M, 

fc)  *>i|  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
&**}"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

i  Oa  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos, and  interme- 
»•<*"  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 

Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25, 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.50^ — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A  M.  ^12.30^ — 
1.30— ^2.30— 3.30— 4. 30 -—5. 30 —6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15— 10.30— 
n.^5  P-   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland— 
§5-57 — §6.57—8.52 — 9.52— 10.52— Tin. 52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52— 2.52 —3.52 —4.52  — 5-52 —6.52 —  9,35  — 10.5^ —11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  DJgli  Street,  Alameda — 55.45 — §6.45—7.45 
—S-35— 9-35— 10.35— Un. 35  A-  M.  12.35— r-35— 2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35—9.20—10.35— n-35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     If — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  322  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

A.  H.  FRACKER,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Gen'l  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


BANKING. 


'THE 


NEVADA    BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  fiaid  uf> Sj,ooo,ooc 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4  joo,ooc 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Strhkt 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

This  Bank  has  special  facilities  for  dealing  in  boLUon. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COIWPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   comer  First   and   Brannan   Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

c__,u„  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  .Vharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen  1  Passenger  Agent, 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


P- 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wht  rt 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  a.  M-,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  monih 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  .MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVET- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

for  EUREKA,  AKCATA,  and  H00K.T0N,  Hurr. 
bcldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  q  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis",-. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steam  rs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  \OKOH*MA, 

City  or  Kio  de  Janeiro Oct»ber  2<tli 

At  12  o'clock  si.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rat&s. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

S:m  Bias Scpli-niwcr  151  u 

At  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MA2ATLAN,  SAN  BLAa,  MANZANILLO,  end  AC- 
APULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  for  lower  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tra] American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA and  LA  L1BERTAD,  to  land  passenger*  and 
mails.  Tickets  lo  and  fr  -m  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  iind  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 
City  of  New  York September  *>.'<! 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mail*. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pzs>age. 

For  freight  and  pa-^ge  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Erannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DJMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Sew  Tork,  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  Nutlonal  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Loul*,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Itank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  SI.  Bothschlld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  .Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world- 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong* 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1S36. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o?  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857.  ■  • 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.                           ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
■LJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  Si  6  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold).. .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684332  8} 

PRESIDENT. - J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECilETARY    CHARLES  R.  STORY 

C    J.    HDTCHINSON.        •  H.   B.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
Captain  A.  M.  Burns,  Marine  Surveyor. 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 

TSaLiforxia  Sugar  Refwert. 

OFFICE,      -  ■      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Order  for  House 

or  Office  by 
Telephone  308. 

Agent  Plttsbnrg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


Wholesale 
andBetail 
llealer   in 


coal: 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
TUJ ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

-!■'•*■      Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioo— 208  California  Street- 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days"  trial  Dr.  Dye's  Elertio* 
Yollalc  Belt*  and  other  Elrrlrlc  appllanres.TO 
MEN  suffering  from  Nervoiift  OchMlty.  MSl  »lt«l- 
*|y«  and  Klmlnil  Troubles.  Also,  ior  Khcnuia- 
tlxni.  Liver  and  Kidney  TronblC!',  and  many 
other  dUeaseH.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


ESGOIN 


AND  ART 

DECORATING 


In  the  Highest  Siyle  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW   SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order, 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


«U  god  8 


tot  St. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francisco, 

Tllstiniisliea 

1863. 

CapifcalStafc 
SJLQDO.OOO.OD 
r5flrp!iis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  J,  issa. 


HARDWOOD, 

UMBER,  TIMBER, 
Vr.XEERS,  AMD  FANCY  WOODS. 

JOHN  WIUMOBE.  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


fllfll    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

131  TOST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Kischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Blasoa 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 
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UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKILLOX. 
Sole  Proprietor, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  F.'iculte'de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rarabuteaa, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS.      ' 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


BOUND   VOLUMES 


THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III.  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  XI,  ;>.nd  XIII. 


ANY    OXE   CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence 
ment  by  applying  at  tlie  Business  Office.  No  213.  Dupont 
Street 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles,  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

ci.j  ana  m:  Jlarliet  Street 


LOUIS    BRA.VERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  of  Fliic  Jewelry 
aud   Diamond  Work  in  all   the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  aiiy  lionse  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebra»e«l  Henry  F.  Miller  Piauo  of  Boston,  the 

Demote  <V  Lous  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


101  STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  OTarrell. 


tKAMi  J.  SY.11HES. 


VAXIH'JILYNX  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

nave  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  line  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line  of  elegant   LAMPS. 


1'ABTIES  NOW  1:1  1LI>1\<;    SHOULD    fill    AND   EXAMINE   OWE   NEW   COLLECTION   OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  en  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       •         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Anil    Realera     In     Gents*     Fnrul>hliig     Good.*, 

4-16    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Csrei.  GnafiMt  IstkM;*. 

0/ the  age.  P1EKCE&S,  >.\ 
,04  Sac  St.,  San  F:an.  C^L 


Branrh  Store  nnd  Factory,  2U02  and  2001 
Market  street. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3.  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AT  Uf<0- 


Scc  Hie  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

Ceneral  Assent,  2!)  Tost  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


Carte 
Blanche! 


>  ROEDERER  • 
&  REIMS;.* 


Red 
Label, 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.       FOR  SALE 
BV  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ADOLrilE   FLAMANT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Ulank  Book  Ha   nfaetnrers 

204  Sansonic  Street,  near  Pine, 


THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

EXPRESS  COMPANY, 

OFFICE,  407  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F„ 

On   and  after   September  r,   1883,  wjl  transact  a  general 
Express  business,  operating  the  following  routes  : 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  Branches. 
Oregon  Fairway  and  Navigation  Company. 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad. 
Pacific  Coast    Steamship   Routes,  between  San 

Francisco,    Poiiland  ^Or.),    Victoria,    Puget  Sound, 

and  Alaska. 

Will  receive  for  transportation  for  all  points  in  OREGON, 
WASHINGTON  TERRITORY,  BRI'lISH  COLUM- 
BIA, ALASKA,  IDAHO,  MONTANA,  I  AKOTA,  and 
MINNESOTA,  Gold  and  Silver  liii'lhui.  Valua- 
bles, letters,  Packages,  and  Merchandise. 

T.  F.  Oakes,  President New  York. 

W.  J.  Footner,  General  Superintendent. .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

H.  H.  Browning,  Assistant  Superintendent Portland. 

Alex.  Bntflam,  Agent,  San  FrancUco. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


KULLfiirS     OPTICAL     I>EPOT 

!35  Sf  ontgoinery  St.,  Br,  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    HoteL 
specially  Thirty-two  Year*. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Kounted  to  Order.    CS'Two  Hours  Notice. 

"  —-^     The  raoit  complicated  cases  of  defective  visiou  thor 
-"^ouerilv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

llAILROAD  AND  MERCHANT  IRON 

Cnr  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
froa  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolls.  La?  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


UtT-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZEB 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OO. 

113  to  lis  Battery  Street. 


SH'S  SHIRTS 


SETTER     THAN     EVER. 


AlA 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER   6,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    MARSHALS    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Romantic  Lives  of  Twenty-six  Bold  Soldiers. 


[The  following  article  is  a  remarkably  interesting  compilation  of  facts 
and  anecdotes  concerning  Napoleon's  marshals.  It  is  principally  taken 
from  the  many  memoirs  of  a  lime  which  was  rich  in  memoirs — the  first 
three  decades  of  this  century.  Most  of  the  anecdotes  are  new  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  and,  despite  its  length,  it  will  repay  perusal.  The  article 
is  from  an  English  magazine.] 

If  a  man  were  asked  what  epoch  of  the  past  he  would  most 
gladly  summon  back  so  as  to  live  in  it,  he  would  choose  well  in 
reviving  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  making  himself  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Imperial  Army.  To  us  who  read  of  those  ten 
sparkling  years,  1S04-14,  when  the  great  emperor  carried 
the  spoils  of  Europe  to  Paris,  and  distributed  crowns  and 
coronets,  batons,  estates,  and  even  high-born  brides,  among 
his  victorious  soldiers,  it  seems  as  if  the  excitement  of  being 
a  French  officer  must  have  been  so  intense  as  to  keep  the 
nerves'  in  constant  thrill.  A  single  act  of  bravery  in  the 
field  might  bring  a  man  under  the  conqueror's  notice,  and  to 
win  honors  from  his  hand  was  a  very  different  thing  to  get- 
ting them  from  the  Republic,  which  he  had  improved  away. 
The  grotesqje  governments  of  the  revolutionary  period 
never  made  a  general  without  bringing  him  to  book  afterward, 
to  test  whether  he  came  up  to  the  full  standard  of  republican 
foolishness,  and,  if  he  did  not,  he  was  sure  to  feel  that  his 
head  sat  loosely  on  his  shoulders.  Even  under  the  Direc- 
torate, generals  who  had  returned  in  triumph  from  war  had 
their  pleasure  marred  by  being  solicited  to  join  in  political 
intrigues,  and  it  made  matters  worse  that  such  intrigues 
were  olten  necessary  to  secure  to  them,  not  only  their  honors, 
but  their  pay.  At  a  time  when  it  required  fifteen  thousand 
francs  of  republican  money  to  make  a  louis  d'or,  all  grades 
and  dignities  which  the  Republic  conferred  might  be  con- 
pared  to  assignats  ;  they  bore  no  sort  of  specific  relation  to 
those  bestowed  under  the  old  monarchy.  Napoleon,  how- 
ever, suddenly  raised  all  these  depreciated  honors  to  a  pre- 
mium, and  it  was  the  most  signal  glory  of  his  reign  to  have 
done  so.  He  was  greater  as  a  pacificator  than  as  a  conquer- 
or. To  have  reopened  the  churches,  to  have  replaced  Jus- 
tice on  her  seat,  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  talkers 
and  writers — the  men  who  are  the  least  fitted  for  business,  but 
who,  under  republics,  get  a  monopoly  of  it  to  the  general  det- 
riment— was  a  mighty  achievement.  It  set  all  things  in  or- 
der, and  made  Fiance  once  more  habitable  and  pleasant  to 
dwell  in.  But  again,  when  Napoleon  created  a  new  aristoc- 
racy, he  performed  a  brilliant  stroke  of  policy.  Those  who 
have  ridiculed  him  for  it,  as  if  he  had  indulged  in  a  mere 
piece  of  vanity,  have  not  considered  what  were  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position.  Until  he  had  converted  his  foremost 
soldiers  into  princes,  dukes,  and  counts,  they  could  all  feel 
that  he  had  not  done  so  much  for  them  as  a  Bourbon  king 
would  have  done  ;  and  some  of  them  did  feel  it.  Many  were 
sprung  from  the  poorest  class,  and  the  prestige  of  the  village 
seigneur,  to  whom  they  had  bowed  as  boys,  loomed  very 
large  in  their  memories.  Whether  Napoleon  wished  to  les- 
sen the  worth  of  the  old  distinctions,  or  merely  to  gratify  his 
followers  by  placing  them  on  a  level  with  their  former  mas- 
ters, the  nobles,  his  creation  of  a  new  aristocracy  was  a  wise 
act,  and  it  was  immediately  ratified  by  popular  approval. 
Somebody  jested  with  Ney  about  the  new  nobility  having  no 
ancestors.  "  We  are  ancestors,"  answered  the  marshal,  and 
this  view  was  so  generally  accepted  that  even  when  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  the  imperial  titles  obtained  full  rec- 
ognition. In  1S15  Louis  XVIII.  actually  created  the  young 
prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram — Berthier's  son,  who  was 
but  five  years  old — an  hereditary  peer  of  France. 

Napoleon's  marshals  were  twenty-six  in  number,  of  whom 
seven  only  were  born  in  a  rank  which  would  have  entitled 
them  to  become  great  officers  under  the  old  monarchy. 
These  were  Kellermann,  Berthier,  Davoust,  Macdonald, 
Marmont,  Grouchy,  and  Poniatowski,  a  Pole.  Of  the  oth- 
ers, Murat  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  Lefebvre  of  a  mill- 
er, Augereau  of  a  mason,  Bernadotle  of  a  weaver,  and  Ney 
of  a  cooper.  Messena's  father,  like  Murat's,  k«pt  a  village 
wine-shop  ;  Lannes  was  the  son  of  an  ostler,  and  was  him- 
self apprenticed  to  a  dyer  ;  Victor,  whose  real  name  was 
Perrin,  was  the  son  of  an  invalid  private  soldier,  who,  after 
leaving  the  service,  became  a  market-crier  ;  while  Soult's 
mother  kept  a  mercer's  shop,  and  Oudinot's  a  small  cafe"  with 
a  circulating  library.  The  marshals  sprung  from  the  bour- 
geoisie, or  middle  class,  were  Serrurier,  whose  father  was  an 
officer,  but  never  rose  above  the  rank  of  captain  ;  Bessieres, 
whose  father,  though  a  poor  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office,  was  the 
son  of  a  doctor;  Suchet,  who  was  the  son  of  a  silk-mer- 
chant ;  Moncey,  the  son  of  a  barrister  ;  Gouvion,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Saint-Cyr,  and  whose  father  practiced  as 
an  attorney  ;  and  Brune,  who  started  in  life  as  a  journalist. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  through  the  lives  of  the  "different  men 
the  effect  which  their  earliest  associations  had  upon  them. 
Some  grew  ashamed  of  their  parentage,  while  others 
bragged  overmuch  of  being  self-made  made.  Only  one  or 
two  bore  their  honors  with  perfect  modesty  and  tact. 

The  noblest  character  among  Napoleon's  marshals  was, 
beyond  doubt,  Adrien  Moncey,  Due  de  Conegliano.  He 
was  born  at  Besanijon,  in  1754,  and  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  simply  that  he  might  not  be  a  charge  to  his  parents. 
From  his  father,  the  barrister,  he  had  picked  up  a  smatter- 
ing of  education,  while  nature  had  given  him  a  talent  for 


drawing.  He  looked  so  small  and  young  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  colonel  of  the  Franche  Comte"  regiment 
for  enrollment,  that  the  latter,  who  was  quite  a  young  man — 
the  Count  de  Survilliers — asked  him,  laughing,  whether  he 
had  been  tipsy  from  "  drinking  too  much  milk  "  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  recruiting  sergeant.  The  sergeant,  by 
way  of  proving  that  young  Moncey  had  been  quite  sober 
when  he  had  put  on  the  white  cockade,  produced  a  cleverly 
executed  caricature  of  himself  which  the  boy  had  drawn  ; 
upon  which  M.  de  Survilliers  predicted  that  so  accomplished 
a  recruit  would  quickly  win  an  epaulette.  This  promise  came 
to  nothing,  for  in  1789,  after  twenty  years'  service,  Moncey 
was  only  a  lieutenant.  It  was  a  noble  trait  in  him  that  in 
after  years  he  never  spoke  resentfully  of  his  slow  promotion. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  thoroughly  well  trained, 
and  he  alluded  kindly  to  all  his  former  officers.  There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  Napoleon  being  addressed  by  an  officer 
who  complained  that  he  had  been  six  years  a  lieutenant.  "I 
served  seven  years  in  that  grade,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  it 
has  not  prevented  me  from  making  my  way."  This  is  not 
the  spirit  in  which  Moncey  would  have  replied.  His  sense 
of  what  he  had  suffered  himself  rather  urged  him  to  watch 
that  no  deserving  efficer  under  his  orders  should  be  kept 
from  promotion  in  his  regular  turn.  He  was  so  gentle  and 
just  that  he  was  surnamed  the  "  Second  Catinat."  Louis 
XIV.  said  of  Catinat,  that  he  was  the  only  Frenchman  who 
never  asked  anything  of  Government ;  and  Moncey,  like 
him,  was  no  courtier  in  the  Due  d'Antin's  famous  definition 
of  that  creature  :  "  One  who  speaks  well  of  all  men  that  are 
up,  gives  the  go-by  to  those  that  are  down,  and  begs  for 
every  place  that  falls  vacant."  After  Napoleon's  overthrow, 
Moncey's  conduct  was  most  chivalrous.  He  privately 
blamed  Ney's  betrayal  of  the  Bourbons,  for  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  approve  of  double  dealing,  but  he  refused  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  former  comrade.  Marshal  Victor  was 
sent  to  shake  his  resolution,  but  Moncey  repeated  two  or 
three  times  :  "  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  acted  as  Ney 
did,  but  I  believe  he  acted  according  to  his  conscience,  and 
did  well ;  ordinary  rules  do  not  apply  to  this  case."  The 
Bourbons  were  so  exasperated  that  they  deprived  Moncey  of 
his  rank  and  honors,  and  locked  him  up  in  the  state  prison 
of  Ham.  Nevertheless,  in  1823,  when  the  expedition  to 
Spain  took  place  under  the  Due  d'Angouleme's  orders,  Mon- 
cey was  offered  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  and  ac- 
cepted it  without  rancor.  He  had  first  won  his  renown  in 
the  war  of  1796  against  Spain,  and  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  subsequent  Peninsular  campaigns,  so  that  his  experi- 
ence in  Spanish  warfare  was  considered,  and  proved  in  the 
event,  to  be  valuable.  "  I  am  sorry  there  should  ever  have 
been  any  misunderstanding  between  us,  sir,"  said  the  Due 
d'Angouleme  to  him,  after  Moncey  had  forced  Barcelona  and 
Tarragona  to  surrender.  "  There  is  likely  to  be  none  so 
long  as  you  employ  me  only  on  soldier's  work,"  was  the  mar- 
shal's mild  answer.  He  eventually  became  Governor  of  the 
Invalides,  and  it  fell  to  him,  in  1840,  to  receive -Napoleon's 
body  when  it  was  brought  from  St.  Helena.  It  was  remarked 
at  the  time  that  if  Napoleon  himself  could  have  designated 
the  man  who  was  to  discharge  this  pious  duty,  he  would 
have  chosen  none  other  than  Moncey,  or  Oudinot,  who,  by  a 
happy  coincidence,  became  Governor  of  the  Invalides  in 
1842,  after  Moncey's  death. 

Nicholas  Oudinot,  Due  de  Reggio,  was  surnamed  the 
"  Modern  Bayard."  He  was  born  in  1767,  and,  like  Moncey, 
enlisted  in  his  sixteenth  year.  He  was  wounded  thirty-two 
times  in  action,  but  was  so  little  of  a  braggart  that  in  going 
among  the  old  pensioners  of  the  Invalides  he  was  never 
heard  to  allude  to  his  own  scars.  At  Friedland  a  bullet  went 
through  both  cheeks,  breaking  two  molars.  "  Ces  dentistes 
Russes  ne  savent  pas  arracher,"  [■'  Those  Russian  dentists 
don't  know  their  business,"]  was  his  only  remark  as  his 
wound  was  being  dressed.  It  was  to  him  that  an  old  soldier, 
applying  for  a  decoration,  addressed  a  letter  beginning  thus  : 
"  Marshal,  under  the  Empire  I  received  two  wounds  which 
are  the  ornaments  of  my  life  ;  one  in  the  left  leg,  the  other 
in  the  campaign  of  Je"na."  This  note  used  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  of  Arms  which  Oudinot  formed  at  his  Chateau 
of  Jean  d'Heurs,  near  Bar-le-Duc,  a  museum  which  has  since 
been  purchased  by  the  city  of  St.  Etienne.  It  is  full  of  curi- 
osities collected  from  battle-fields,  sometimes  at  great  cost, 
for  Oudinot  never  grudged  money  in  buying  mementoes  of 
his  profession.  He  was  the  most  disinterested  of  men. 
After  Friedland  he  received,  with  the  title  of  count,  a  grant 
of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  he  began  to  distribute  money 
at  such  a  rale  among  his  poor  relations  that  the  Emperor  re- 
monstrated with  him.  "  You  keep  the  lead  for  yourself,  and 
you  give  the  gold  away,"  said  his  Majesty,  in  allusion  to  two 
bullets  which  remained  in  the  marshal's  body.  Oudinot  was 
a  great  sayer  of  drolleries  of  the  Rabelaisian  sort.  Being 
temporary  governor  of  Madrid  during  the  war  of  1823,  he 
was  appealed  to  by  an  irascible  Spanish  don,  who  had  been 
kicked  by  a  French  officer,  and  wanted  reparation  for  his 
"injured  honor."  "  Oil  diable  placez  vons  voire  honneur?" 
["Where  the  devil  do  you  locate  your  honor?"]  asked  the 
marshal. 

Macdonald  comes  next  among  the  marshals  for  nobility  of 
character.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and,  born  at  San- 
cerre  in  1765,  served  under  Louis  XVI.  in  Dillon's  Irish  reg- 
ment.  The  privates  in  that  corps,  like  those  in  the  old 
Scotch  Guard,  ranked  as  cadets,  the  particles  Mac  and  O' 
being  held  equivalent  to  the  French  De.    "  We'll  take  it  for 


granted  you  are  all  sons  of  Irish  kings,"  said  Marshal  de 
Broglie,  impatiently,  and  wishing  to  cut  short  the  arguments 
of  a  deputation  of  them  who  claimed  that  the  cadels  of  the 
Ecole  Militaire  could  cross  swords  with  them  without  dero- 
gating. 

The  Irish  were  not  much  more  popular  with  the  French 
than  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  had  to  exercise  themselves  in 
repartee  in  order  to  parry  the  sarcasms  that  were  continually 
prodded  at  them.  Their  skill  in  this  kind  of  fence  gave  rise 
to  the  joke  that  in  the  Irish  corps  there  was  tongue  drill 
twice  a  day  ;  and  Macdonald's  earliest  duel  was  with  a  wag, 
who,  in  allusion  to  an  affair  of  honor  in  which  two  Irishmen 
were  the  principals,  said  :  "  He  supposed  the  weapons 
chosen  were  speaking-trumpets."  It  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er any  of  the  Irish  boys  ever  managed  to  say  a  smarter  thing 
than  a  certain  Swiss  guardsman  at  whom  a  Parisian  jeered, 
saying:  "You  Swiss  fight  only  for  money,  but  we  French- 
men for  honor."  "Patbleu  /"  answered  the  Swiss;  "each 
fights  for  what  he  has  not  got."  Macdonald,  however,  did 
make  a  very  neat  hit,  when,  hearing  a  crabbed  general  ask  : 
"  What  has  been  the  use  of  these  liish  ?  "  he  replied,  with  a 
bow:  "To  be  killed  instead  of  Frenchmen."  This  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  a  few  months  before  Macdonald 
won  his  colonelcy  at  Jemmapes.  The  Irish  corps  had  just 
then  got  into  a  bad  scrape  by  mutinying  and  killing  Count 
Theobald  Dillon,  brother  of  their  colonel,  and  grandson  of 
General  Arthur  Dillon,  who  had  lounded  the  corps.  T.  Dil- 
lon was  Brigadier-General  (Maie"chal  de  Camp),  and  the 
cause  of  his  massacre  was  simply  that  in  obedience  to  sealed 
instructions  he  had  avoided  an  engagement  with  the  Aus- 
trians  in  Flanders.  A  dozen  of  his  murderers  were  guillo- 
tined or  shot  by  order  of  the  Convention,  and  this  affair 
started  the  question  as  to  whether  the  Irishmen  were  not 
guilty  of  incivisme  in  continuing  to  call  themselves  Macs  and 
Os  alter  the  De  had  been  proscribed  from  the  nomenclature 
of  Frenchmen.  Nothing  came  of  the  dispute  except  the 
pleasantry  of  addressing  some  of  the  Irish  as  le  ci  devant 
Mac,  le  ci  devant  O'.  Of  course  very  few  of  these  descend- 
ants of  Irishmen  could  speak  English;  and  this  was  the  case 
with  Macdonald,  who  only  commenced  studying  that  lan- 
guage seriously  in  1802-3,  when  he  had  an  idea  that  he 
might  become  First  Consul  of  the  Irish  Republic.  Bona- 
parte was  beginning  then  to  form  his  huge  camp  at  Boulogne, 
and  Macdonald's  promotion  seemed  to  depend  on  nothing 
more  difficult  than  the  conquest  of  Great  Britain.  In  1804, 
however,  all  his  prospects  were  suddenly  marred  through  his 
generous  espousal  of  Moreau's  cause.  Moreau  had  been 
banished  on  an  ill-proved  charge  of  conspiracy;  and  Mac- 
donald thought,  like  most  honest  men,  that  he  had  been  very 
badly  treated. 

But  by  saying  aloud  what  most  men  were  afraid  even  to 
whisper,  Macdonald  incurred  the  Corsicau's  vindictive  hatred, 
and  during  five  years  he  was  kept  in  disgrace,  being  deprived 
of  his  command  and  debarred  from  active  service.  He  thus 
missed  the  compaigns  of  Austerlitz  and  Je"na,  and  this  was  a 
bitter  chagrin  to  him.  He  retired  to  a  small  country-house 
near  Brunoy,  and  one  of  his  favorite  occupations  was  garden- 
ing. He  was  much  interested  in  the  projects  for  manufact- 
uring sugar  out  of  beet-root,  which  were  to  render  France 
independent  of  West  Indian  sugar — a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence after  the  destruction  of  France's  naval  power  at  Traf- 
algar ;  and  he  had  an  intelligent  gardener,  who  helped  him 
in  his  not  very  successful  efforts  to  raise  fine  beet-roots. 
This  man  turned  out  to  be  a  police  spy.  Napoleon,  in  his 
jealousy  of  Moreau,  and  hatred  of  all  who  sympathized  with 
the  latter,  had  thought  it  good  to  have  Macdonald  watched, 
and  he  appears  to  have  suspected  at  one  time  that  the  hero 
of  Otricoli  contemplated  taking  service  in  the  English  army. 
That  overtures  were  made  to  Macdonald  from  Pitt  is  very 
probable,  but  the  trulh  of  the  matter  can  never  be  known,  be- 
cause there  is  no  government  that  conducts  negotiations  of 
this  sort  with  such  perfect  prudence  and  secrecy  as  the  Brit- 
ish. Macdonald  would  have  been  more  justified  in  returning 
to  serve  in  the  land  of  his  fathers  than  Moreau  was  in  taking 
service  under  Russia ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  his  nature  even 
to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  He  knew  that  his  gardener  was  a 
spy,  but  kept  this  knowledge  to  himself,  and  it  was  not  until 
years  afterward,  when  he  was  Grand  Chancellor  ol  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  under  the  Bourbons,  that  the  man's  name  coming 
before  him  to  be  gazetted  as  Member  of  the  Order  "  for  an 
act  of  civic  courage,"  he  sent  for  him  and  put  some  questions 
to  him.  The  man  stammered  some  apologies  for  his  former 
profession.  "  Nay,"  said  Macdonald,  kindly  ;  "  you  did  me 
good  service  if  you  sent  in  truthful  reports  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  are  doing  now  before  1  countersign  your 
appointment  as  a  knight  ;  after  all,  my  friend,  your  business 
is  not  a  chivalrous  one."  In  the  upshot  the  ex-spy  received 
a  lump  of  money  instead  of  the  Cross  of  Honor — an  arrange- 
ment which  probably  suited  him  quite  as  well.  Doubtless 
his  reports  about  his  old  master  had  been  truthful  enough, 
for  Macdonald  was  given  a  command  at  the  baltle  of  Wa- 
gram, in  1809,  and  for  his  share  of  this  victory  got  his  baton 
and  the  Dukedom  of  Tarento.  Napoleon,  however,  rever 
forgave  him  from  his  heart,  and  could  not  forbear  triumph- 
ing over  him  with  an  ill-natured  allusion  to  lami  Moicau, 
after  the  latter  had  been  killed  in  Alexander  l.'s  service. 
Macdonald  lelt  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  Napoleon 
after  the  abdication  at  Fontainebleau,  and  not  one  of 

those  who  joined  the  Emperor  durip  ;J  Days, 

although  he  had  an  interview  with  1  at  Lyons. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


There  were  other  marshals  besides  Macdonald  who  had  reasons  to 
complain  of  Napoleon  ;  Victor's  hatred  of  him  was  very  lively,  and  arose 
out  of  a  practical  joke.  Wet  or  was  the  vainest  of  men  ;  he  had  entered 
Louis  XVI. 's  service  at  fiueen  as  a  drummer,  but  when  he  became  an 
officer  under  the  Republic  he  was  weak  enough  to  be  a=hamed  ol  his 
humble  origin,  and  assumed  his  Christian  name  of  Victor  as  a  surname 
instead  of  his  patronymic  of  Perrin.  He  might  have  pleaded,  to  be 
sure,  that  Victor  was  a  name  of  happy  augury  to  a  soldier,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  behaved  well  toward  his  Perrin  connections.  _  He 
was  a  little  man  with  a  waist  like  a  pumpkin,  and  a  round,  rosy,  jolly 
face,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  nicknamed  Beau  SoleiL  A  temper- 
ate fondness  lor  red  wine  added  occasionally  to  the  lustre  of  his  com- 
plexion. He  was  not  a  general  of  the  first  order,  but  brave  and  faithful 
in  carrying  out  his  master's  plans  ;  he  had  an  honorable  share  in  the 
victory  01  Friedland.  and  atter  this  battle  was  promoted  to  the  marshal- 
ate  and  to  a  dukedom.  Now  Victor  would  have  liked  to  be  made 
Duke  of  Marengo;  tut  Napoleon's  sister  Pauline  suggested  that  his 
services  in  the  two  Italian  wars  could  be  commemorated  as  well  by  the 
title  of  Bel  In  no— pronounced  in  French  Bellune.  It  was  not  until  aft  r 
N  ipoleon  had  innocently  acceded  to  this  suggestion  thit  he  learned  his 
laceUoos  aster  had  in  choosing  the  title  of  Bellune  (B-lle  Lun^)  played 
upon  the  sobriquet  of  Beau  SoleiL  He  was  at  first  highly  displeased  at 
tins,  but  Victor  himself  look  the  joke  so  very  badly  that  the  Emperor 
ended  by  j  lining  in  the  laughter,  and  said  if  the  m  irshal  did  not  like 
the  title  tint  had  bren  given  aim,  he  should  have  no  other.  Wounds 
to  vanity  seldom  heal,  and  Victor,  as  soon  as  he  could  sa'ely  exhibit  his 
aent,  showed  himself  one  of  Napoleon's  bitterest  enemies.  Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  he  accompanied  Louis  XVI 1L  to  Ghent,  and  he 
figured  in  lull  uniform  at  the  TV  Deum  celebrated  in  the  cathedral  of 
Saint  Bivon  in  honor  of  Waterloo. 

Apropos  of  Marengo,  N  ipoleon  regarded  Marengo  and  Austerlhi  as 
two  ..clones  specialty  his  own,  and  he  would  never  confer  the  titles  of 
them  upon  any  of  his  soldiers  ;  but  he  gave  the  name  De  Marengo  to 
an  officer  named  Cappoai,  who  had  fought  heroically  in  that  battle. 
A  1  lrcssing  ihe  offi-"er,  who  lay  wounded  on  ihe  field,  BDnaparte  asked 
him  his  Dame ;  and  hiving  heard  it,  exclaimed  :  "  Capponi  (capon)  is 
no  name  for  a  bird  o.  your  sort ;  you  shall  be  called  Marengo."  This 
officer  was  invalided  when  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  colonel ;  but  he 
ring  descendants  who  bear  the  name  that  was  given  him  on  the 
battle-field. 

Marshal  Jourdan's  dislike  of  Napoleon  was  an  old  feeling  which  dated 
from  the  days  of  the  Republic  Jour  dan  was  born  in  1762,  and  went 
out  to  America  when  quite  a  boy  to  serve  under  Lafajette.  He  came 
back  full  of  republican  notions,  and  was  elected  in  1791  to  the  colonel- 
ship  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers.  He  was  an  honest,  prosy,  pushing 
mao,  with  a  large  nose,  which  he  stroked  in  conversation  till  it  glowed, 
(or  he  was  a  loog-winded  la'ker.  His  soldiers  bore  him  more  respect 
thin  arTeclioa,  for  though  he  was  lenient  in  his  punishments,  he  would 
scold  delinquents  in  long  pompous  periods  till  there  was  no  spirit  left 
in  them.  Official  people  hated  (ourdan  because  he  had  always  reforms 
to  pro  pose  —excel  lent,  well-considered  reforms,  of  which  he  carried  all 
the  deails  c  ireiully  drafted  on  rolls  of  paper  which  bulged  out  of  the 
tails  of  his  coat.  His  fingers  were  generally  smeared  with  ink,  which 
nude  Murat  say  thit  he  fought  all  his  battles  on  paper,  which  was  true 
in  a  m  inner,  for  he  was  a  first-rate  military  administrator,  and  never 
went  into  action  without  having  thought  of  all  the  minutiae  of  war. 
There  is  a  story  of  his  going  the  round  of  the  cantinieres'  carts  before 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  and  vejttng  the  souls  of  those  ladies  by  his  in- 
quisition into  their  barrels  and  bottles.  One  of  them  thought  to  molliiy 
him  by  uncorking  a  bottle  of  Chambertin  in  his  honor  ;  but  he  waved 
the  insidious  beverage  away,  and  improved  the  occasion  by  delivering 
an  interminable  harangue  against  luxury,  saying  that  a  general  ought 
to  drink  no  better  wine  ihan  his  soldiers.  When  he  had  finished  a  tall 
dnim-mijor  raised  a  lau^h  by  exclaim;ng  :  "  Who  is  to  drink  the  good 
wine  then  ?  Hand  me  the  bottle."  Jourdan  was  elected  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  under  the  Directorate,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
law  which  regulated  the  Conscription,  and  which,  with  occasional  modi- 
fications, remained  in  force  for  more  than  seventy  years.  He  naturally 
disapproved  ot  Bonaparte's  coup  d'etat  at  the  iSih  Brurnaire,  which 
swept  him  Tom  his  seal  in  the  Assembly  ;  but  his  garrulous  protest  on 
behalf  of  republican  liberty  can  not  be  remembered  with  much  sympathy, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  he  subsequently  became  an  Imperial  Mar- 
shal, a  senator,  and  count,  and  then  a  peer  of  France  under  the  Resto- 
ration, and  finally  Governor  of  the  Invalides  under  Louis  Pnilippe. 
lorrlm  served  all  governments  without  giving  heartfelt  loyalty  to  any  ; 
he  was  one  of  those  Frenchmen — and  they  are  too  common — who  fly 
priaciples  inflated  like  big  balloons  when  there  is  anything  to  be  gained 
by  the  display,  but  who  can  not  find  enough  of  the  balloon  silk  to  mdee 
a  parly  cockade  of  when  that  cockade  becomes  compromising. 

A  man  like  him  in  versatility,  but  not  in  general  character,  was  Au- 
gereau, Dae  de  Castiglione.  Augereau  was  of  all  the  mirshals  the  one 
in  whom  there  was  the  least  lo  admire  ;  yet  he  was  for  a  time  the  most 
popular  among  them,  having  been  born  in  Paris  and  possessing  ihe 
d.-.ii-Ti  iy-c-tre  impudence  of  Parisians.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mason 
and  of  a  street  fruit-vendor,  and  he  began  life  as  apprentice  to  his  fath- 
er's trade  ;  but  he  soon  left  it  to  become  a  footmin  in  the  Marquis  de 
Btssompierre's  household.  Losing  his  situation  through  excess  ot  gal- 
lantry toward  his  mistress's  maid,  he  took  service  as  a  waiter  at  the 
Ca!6  de  Valois,  one  of  the  gambling  houses  of  the  Palais  Rjyal ;  but 
here  again  he  made  too  free  with  some  damsel  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment, and  was  literally  kicked  out.  On  the  day  when  this  misad- 
venture befell  him  he  enlisted,  and  soon  proved  a  capital  soldier ;  but 
his  character  was  only  good  in  a  military  sense.  Drinker,  gamester, 
swaggerer,  swearer,  pueliis  idoneus.  a  dark-eyed  jackanapes  of  a  lellow, 
who  cocked  his  hat  and  twirled  his  moustache,  he  seemed  to  have 
nothing  about  him,  except  bravery,  to  mark  him  out  for  future  distinc- 
tion. He  had  th  it  r-'gard  for  truth  which  is  shown  by  keeping  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  it ;  and  no  Gascon  ever  blew  his  own  trumpet 
with  such  cool  and  noisy  persistency.  He  was  thirty-two  when  the  re- 
volution broke  out,  and  was  then  wearing  a  sergeant's  chevrons;  in  the 
following  year  he  got  a  commission  ;  in  1793  he  was  a  colonel ;  in  1795 
a  general.  His  rapid  promouon  was  not  won  by  valor  only,  but  Dy 
sending  to  ihe  War  Office  bombastic  dispatches  in  which  he  magnified 
every  achievement  ol  his  twenty-fold,  and  related  it  with  a  rigmarole  of 
pitriotic  sentiments  and  compliments  to  the  Convention.  There  is  a 
story  of  General  Wolfe  dining  with  Pitt  before  he  set  out  for  Canada. 
After  dinner,  being  excited  by  wine,  he  drew  his  sword  and  stamped 
about  the  room,  spouting  in  such  Homeric  style  that  Pitt  was  dismayed, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  he  was  fit  to  hold  an  important  command. 
Augereau's  talk  and  manner  when  he  had  to  deal  with  civil  commission- 
ers, deputies,  and  such  people,  were  even  more  exuberant  than  those  ol 
Harrier's  heroes;  but  during  the  revolutionary  period,  Frenchmen's 
minds  were  attuned  to  brag,  and  for  a  long  time  Augereau's  valuation 
ol  himself  was  accepted  without  discount.  Madame  Tallien  used  to 
say  that  with  the  exception  of  Murai  none  of  the  new  generals  could 
march  into  a  drawing-room  with  such  an  air  of  victorious  self-posses- 
sion as  Augereau.  At  one  lime  he  wore  his  hair  dressed  in  the  Hussar 
fashion,  in  plaited  tails  weighted  with  cadenettes  of  lead,  which  fell  over 
his  lorehead  and  the  sides  of  his  face,  and  must  have  made  him  look 
like  a  savage.  Writing  a  vile  hand,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
spelling,  he  used  to  get  his  dispatches  indited  for  him  by  educated  sub- 
alterns ;  but  in  conversation,  being  a  Parisian,  he  never  perpetrated 
such  deplorable  emirs  and  solecisms  as  his  friend  Massena,  whose  serai- 
Italian  jirgon  came  upon  Parisian  ears  like  a  nutmeg- grater. 

There  was  one  gre~a  point  of  resemblance  between  Augereau  and 
Massena:  they  were  both  inveterate  looters.  In  1798,  when  Missena 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  establish  a  republic,  his  own  solU'ers  were  disgusted 
by  the  shameless  way  in  which  he  plundered  palaces  and  churches,  and 
he  actually  had  to  resign  his  command  owing  to  their  murmurs.  Au- 
gereau was  a  more  wily  spoiler,  for  he  gave  his  men  a  good  share  of  what 
he  took,  and  kept  another  share  for  Parisian  museums,  but  he  always 
reserved  enough  for  himself  to  make  his  soldiering  a  very  profitable 
business.  To  his  eternal  disgrace,  he  robbed  the  chateaux  of  Breton 
noblemen  during  his  campaign  in  the  Vendee,  and  he  stripped  some 
village  churches  of  relics  which  ware  their  pride  ;  but  he  was  so  igno- 
rant of  the  value  of  things  which  he  took,  that  he  sold  pictures,  jewelry, 
and  silver  plate  to  Jews  for  anything  that  was  offered  him  in  ready 
money.  Upon  one  occasion  he  was  finely  caught.  Returning  from 
Spain,  he  brought  with  him  a  robe,  all  incrusted  with  diamonds  and 
which  had  been  stripped  from  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
r>  Tcb.  Rolling  up  this  precious  garment  under  his  cloak, 
"-.  .1  by  night  to  the  house  of  his  favorite  Jew  receiver  in  the 


Rue  Qtiincampoix.  The  Jew  was  out,  but  his  wife  was  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,  and  she  at  once  pronounced  that  the  jewels  on  the  robe  were 
sham.  "  Ah,  what  knaves  these  priests  are  1 "  exclaimed  the  disgusted 
general.  "  I  will  allow  you  ten  louisfor  the  lace,"  continued  the  Jewess, 
and  a  bargain  was  concluded  on  those  terms  ;  but  some  months  after- 
ward Augereau  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  jewels  were  all 
genuine,  and  went  oft  in  fury  to  mike  the  Jewess  disgorge;  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  looking  hard  at  him.  said  :  "  We'll  have  the 
Jewels  appraised  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  you  like."     The  hero  slunk  off. 

Ii  was  pDlitic  ol  N.ipoleon  to  make  ot  Augerem  a  marshal-duke,  for 
apart  trom  the  man's  intrepidity,  which  was  unquestionable  (though  a 
poor  general),  the  honors  conferred  upon  him  were  a  compliment  to  the 
whole  class  of  Parisian  ouvrun.  Augereau's  mother,  the  costerwoman, 
lived  to  see  him  in  all  his  glory,  and  he  was  good  to  her,  for  once,  at  a 
State  pageant,  when  he  was  wearing  the  plumed  hat  of  a  senator,  and 
the  purple  velvet  m  mile  with  its  stmts  of  golden  bees,  he  gave  her  his 
arm  in  public  This  incident  delighted  all  the  market  women  of  Paris, 
and  helped  to  m  ike  Napoleon's  court  popular  ;  but  in  general  respects 
Augereau  proved  an  unprofitable,  ungrateiul  serv.int. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  marshals  to  grumble  against  his  mister's  re- 
peated cimpaigns,  and  he  deserted  him  in  1814  under  circimsiances 
«  hich  looked  suspicious.  Napoleon  accused  him  ol  having  let  himseli 
be  purposely  beaten  by  the  allies.  Atter"  the  escape  from  Elba,  Auge- 
reau pronounced  himscll  vehemently  against  the  "  usurper  "  ;  then  pro'- 
tered  him  his  services,  which  were  contemptuously  spurned.  The  Due 
de  Castiglione's  career  ended  then,  for  he  retired  lo  his  estate  at  Hous- 
saye,  and  died  a  year  alteiward,  little  regretled  by  anybody. 

Massena,  who  had  been  born  the  year  alter  Augereau,  died  the  year 
after  him  in  1817.  He  loo  had  enlisted  very  young;  but,  finding  he 
could  get  no  promotion,  had  asked  his  friends  to  buy  his  discharge,  and 
during  the  five  years  that  preceded  ihe  Revolution,  he  served  as  potman 
in  his  father's  t.ivern  at  Leven.  R>  enlisting  in  1789,  he  became  a  gen- 
eral in  less  than  four  years.  Alter  Rivoli,  Bonaparte  dubbed  him  "  The 
darling  of  victory  "  ;  but  it  was  a  curious  feature  in  Masse-na  thai  his  tal- 
ents only  came  out  ou  the  baitlc-fi  Id.  Usually  he  was  a  dull  dog,  with  no 
faculty  lor  expressing  his  ideas,  and  he  wore  a  morose  look.  Napoleon 
said  that  "  the  noise  of  cannon  cleared  his  mind,"  endowing  him  with 
penetr  ition  and  gayety  at  the  same  time.  The  din  ol  war  had  just  the 
contrary  effect  upon  Brune,  who,  but  for  his  tragic  death,  would  have 
remained  the  most  obscure  of  the  marshals,  though  he  is  conspicuous 
from  being  almost  the  only  one  of  the  twenty  six  who  had  no  title  of 
nobility.  B  une  was  a  notable  example  of  what  strong  u  ill-power  can 
do  to  conquer  innate  nervousness.  He  was  the  son  01  a  barrister,  and 
having  imbibed  the  hottest  revolutionary  principles,  vapored  them  off 
by  turning  journalist.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced  to  Dan- 
ton,  for  whom  he  conceived  an  enthusiastic  admiration.  He  became 
the  demagogue's  disciple,  letter- writer,  and  boon  companion,  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  would  eventually  have  kept  him  company  on  the 
guillotine,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lucky  sneer  on  a  woman's  lips  which 
drove  him  into  the  army.  Brune  had  w/itten  a  pamphlet  on  mili- 
tary operations,  and  it  was  being  talked  of  at  Danton's  table,  when 
Mademoiselle  Geriault.au  actress  o'  the  Palais  Royal,  better  known  as 
"  Egle,"  sdd,  mockingly  :  "  Vousserez  general  quandonse  battra  avec 
des  plumes,"  ["  You  will  be  a  general  when  men  fight  with  feathers  " — 
/.  c.  pens.]  Stung  to  the  quick,  Brune  applied  lor  a  commission,  was 
sent  into  ihe  array  with  the  rank  o(  m  ijor,  and  in  about  a  year,  through 
Danton's  patronage,  became  a  brigadier-general ;  meanwhile,  poor 
Egl6,  having  wagged  her  p  rt  tongue  at  Robespierre,  lost  her  head  in 
consequence.  Brune  showed  a  splendid  nerve  inaction,  but  he  suffered 
tortures  in  his  first  battles,  for  the  noise  of  cannonading  and  the  sight 
of  blood  made  him  sick.  Every  time  a  field-piece  was  discharged  near 
him,  he  felt  a  shock  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach  which  would  have  made 
him  bend  double  with  pain  if  he  had  not  stiffened  his  legs  in  the  stir- 
rups  and  thrown  his  body  rigidly  b  ick.  To  do  this,  however,  required 
such  an  amount  ot  nervous  tension,  that  sometimes  his  muscles  re- 
mained as  if  paralyzed  for  hours.  At  the  battle  of  Areola,  where  his 
masterly  command  of  a  division  helped  to  win  the  day,  the  rebound  of 
a  cannon-ball  threw  a  clod  of  earth  into  his  face,  and  knocked  him, 
blinded,  off  his  horse.  His  sword  got  snapped  as  he  fell,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  grasp  the  hilt  so  tightly  lhat  his  fingers  seemed  to  be  clamped 
rouud  it.  For  more  than  hilf  an  hour  they  would  not  relax,  and  all  this 
time,  while  the  mud  was  being  washed  out  of  his  eyes,  his  teeth  were 
set  as  in  lock-jaw.  These  symptoms  of  physical  distress,  like  Nelson's 
tendency  to  sea-sickness,  were  never  quite  overcome,  but  in  time  Brune 
was  able  to  conceal  the  out»vard  signs  of  them.  He  also  learned  to 
master  a  quick  temper  which  in  his  youth  made  him  boil  up  like  soupe 
au  lait  on  the  slightest  provocation.  While  he  was  governor  of  the 
Hans  Towns  {1807),  the  burgomaster  of  Hamburg  once  had  audience 
with  him  to  explain  why  certain  orders  which  he — the  marshal — had  is- 
sued were  not  being  obeyed.  The  German  plodded  on  heavily  in  his 
explanation,  and  every  now  and  then  Brune,  withuut  saying  a  word, 
poured  himself  out  half  a  tumbler  of  water  and  drank  it.  At  last  the 
burgomaster,  pausing,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  decanter,  and  said : 
"  Will  you  allow  me ? "  "  Hold  !"  exclaimed  Brune,  "we  had  better 
ring  for  a  fresh  supply.  I  always  pour  down  water  when  I  feel  a  fire 
rising,  which  mighi  explode  I  "  Brune  enjoyed  the  Emperor's  esteem, 
but  was  no  f  ivorite  ot  his  ;  and  he  never  got  a  dukedom,  because  Na- 
poleon, remembering  ihe  extreme  Terrorist  opinions  which  he  had  once 
professed,  was  resolved  that  he  should  make  application  to  be  ennobled 
before  such  an  honor  were  conferred  upon  him.  This  Brune  would 
never  do;  and  it  is  probable  that  had  a  dukedom  been  tendered  to  him, 
he  would  have  declined  it  by  way  of  showing  that  his  republicanism  was 
not  extinct.  On  this  point,  however,  one  need  not  feel  too  sure.  Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  Brune  was  put  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
south  of  France  ;  and  soon  alter  Waterloo  he  was  massacred  by  a  roy- 
alist mob  at  Avignon.  He  had  first  been  asked  to  cry,  "  Vive  U 
Roil''  and  declined  ;  he  was  then  called  upon  to  cry,  "A  has  f  Em- 
pereur!"  but  answered,  with  spirit:  '"The  Emperor  is  low  enough 
now  ;  this  is  not  the  time  when  I  can  say  aught  against  him."  He 
■as  struck  on  the  head  with  a  shutter,  and  dropped  on  one  knee. 
To  have  escaped  a  hundred  deaths  lor  this  1 "  were  his  last  words  as 
his  enemies  dispatched  him.  Marshals  Perignon  and  Grouchy  got  no 
titles  irom  Napoleon,  but  both  were  of  noble  birth.  The  former  was  a 
viscount  and  received  a  raarquisate  from  the  Bourbons.  Grouchy  was 
born  heir  to  a  raarquisate. 

The  marshal  on  whom  ducal  honors  seemed  to  sit  almost  queerly  was 
Francois  Leiebvre,  Due  de  Dantzig.  He  was  born  1755,  the  son  of  a 
miller,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  French  Guards  at  me  time  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  then  just  married  a  vivandiere.  The  anecdotes 
of  Madame  Le  ebvre's  incoog  uous  sayings  at  the  Consular  and  Impe- 
rial Courts  are  many.  Everything'  that  could  be  imagined  in  the  way 
of  a  lapsus  lingua  or  a  bull  was  attributed  to  this  good-natured  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  whose  oddities  amused  Josephine,  but  not  always  Napoleon. 
At  a  state  dinner,  a  footman  upset  a  dish  of  asparagus  over  the  duchess's 
yellow  satin  lap.  "Imbecile /"  exclaimed  the  lady,  at  the  full  pitch  ol 
her  voice  ;  then  perceiving  the  dismay  of  the  man  she  relented,  and 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh.  But  the  affair  ended  badly,  for  the  footman — 
a  new  servant  probably — began  to  laugh  too,  upon  which  the  Emperor 
made  an  angry  sign  to  the  major-domo,  and  the  fellow  was  shoved  out 
01  the  room,  never  to  appear  in  it  again.  Ltfebvre's  speech  was  not  so 
uncouth  as  his  wile's,  lor  he  was  naturally  taciturn  ;  but  he  was  a  man 
of  very  simple  tastes,  who  could  never  accommodate  himself  comforta- 
bly to  the  luxuries  of  a  high  position.  Madame  Recamier  said  that  he 
smelt  horribly  of  garlic.  At  the  Emperor's  coronation,  having  to  wait 
for  about  an  hour  in  the  cathedral  before  the  court  arrived,  he  drew  a 
hunk  of  bread  with  a  slice  of  cheese  from  the  pocket  of  his  gold-laced 
coat,  and  offered  to  share  these  dainties  with  the  other  marshals.  The 
popular  account  of  the  incident  which  reached  Napoleon's  ears  was  that 
tne  marshal  had  regaled  himself  wiih  onions.  Once  Leiebvre  fell  ill  of 
ague,  and  his  servant,  an  old  soldier,  caught  the  malady  at  the  same 
time.  The  servant  was  quickly  cured  ;  but  the  fever  clung  to  the  mar- 
shal till  it  occurred  lo  his  energetic  duchess  that  the  docior  had  blun- 
dered by  giving  to  a  marshal  the  same  doses  as  to  a  private  soldier.  She 
rapidly  counted  on  her  fingers  the  different  rungs  of  the  military  lad- 
der, "  Tiens,  bois  !  en  voila  pour  ton  grade,"  ["  Here — drink  this — 
it's  a  dose  according  to  your  rank,"]  she  said,  putting  a  full  tumbler  to 
her  husband's  lips,  and  the  duke,  having  swallowed  a  dozen  doses  at 
one  gulp,  was  soon  on  his  legs  again.  "T'as  beaucoup  a  apprendre, 
mon  gar  con,"  ["You've  got  a  heap  to  learn,  senny,"]  was  the  lady's 
subsequent  remark  to  the  astonished  doctor. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  stickler  for  appearances,  and  for  this  reason 
loathed  the  dirtiness  and  slovenliness  ol  Davoust.    Madame  Junot,  in 


her  amusing  "  Memoirs,"  relates  that  the  Due  d'Auerstadt,  having 
some  facial  resemblance  10  Napoleon,  was  fond  of  copying  him  in  dress 
and  manners  ;  but  she  adds  that  Napoleon  himself  was  very  neat. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  Emperor  took  snuff,  which  he  carried  loose  in  the  right  pocket 
of  his  white  cashmere  waistcoats,  so  as  not  to  be  troubled  with  snuff- 
boxes, but  the  arrangement  caused  his  vest  to  be  smeared  with  brown 
stains.  He  also  had  a  superstition  about  wearing  on  great  occasions  ihe 
particular  gray  overcoat  and  hat  in  which  he  was  dressed  at  Ar.sterliiz  ; 
consequently  on  the  days  when  his  marshals  looked  their  best,  he,  the 
Emperor,  was  most  shabby.  He  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  wear 
out  of  all  his  overcoats  and  hats,  for  the  three  of  each  that  used  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Musee  des  Sjuverains  were  all  in  sorry  condition,  the 
coats  very  greasy  about  the  collars  and  cuffs,  the  felt  hats  all  scabbed 
by  marks  of  sun  and  rain. 

A  marshal,  however,  had  no  excuse  for  being  untidy.  Davoust  had 
been  at  Brienne  with  Bonaparte,  and  had  thus  a  longer  experience  of 
his  master's  character  than  any  of  the  other  marshals.  Had  be  been 
wise  he  would  have  turned  it  to  account,  not  only  by  cultivating  the 
graces,  but  by  giving  the  Emperor  that  ungrudging,  demonstrative  loy- 
alty which  Napoleon  valued  above  all  things,  and  rewarded  by  constant 
favor.  But  Davoust  was  a  cahaller,  a  grievance-monger,  and  a  gro- 
gnard ;  and  it  must  have  been  rather  diverting  to  see  hiru  aping  the  man- 
ners of  a  master  at  whom  he  was  always  carping  in  holes  and  corners. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Davoust  proved  faithful  in  the 
hour  of  misfortune,  and  did  not  rally  to  the  Bourbons  till  1818— that 
is,  when  all  chances  of  an  Imperial  restoration  were  gone.  Moreover, 
every  time  he  held  an  important  command  he  did  his  duty  with  cour- 
age, talent,  and  fidelity.  His  affected  brusqueness  of  speech  was  an 
unfortunate  mannerism,  for  it  made  him  many  enemies,  and  sometimes 
exposed  him  10  odd  reprisals.  While  he  was  Governor  of  Poland  he 
once  flew  into  a  temper  with  a  young  officer  of  the  Polish  Legion,  Lad- 
islas  Czartorislri,  abusing  him  and  his  forefathers  for  several  genera- 
tions up  :  "  Your  father  must  have  been  a  mule,  your  grandiather  ?n 
idiot,"  etc.  Czartoriski  took  this  to  heart,  and  some  young  French  offi- 
cers determined  to  teach  the  marshal  a  lesson.  Davoust  often  gave 
dinners,  to  which  two  or  three  subalterns  were  generally  invited,  and  it 
was  his  custom  to  question  these  young  men,  with  paternal  bluffness, 
about  their  families.  At  his  first  dinner  after  the  Czartoriski  busim  ss 
he  greeted  one  of  his  subaltern  guests  in  the  usual  way  by  saying  : 
"  Well,  young  man,  how's  your  father?"  The  youngster  ascumed  a 
sorrowful  expression,  and  muttered  that  his  father  was  better,  but  still 
confined  in  a  maison  de  xinte  (lunatic  asylum).  ''Ah!  diable!"  said 
Davoust,  and  turned  to  another  of  his  guests,  but  with  the  same- result, 
for  this  one,  too,  pretended  that  his  father  was  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Davoust  frowned,  guessing  a  plot  had  been  hatched  ;  so,  looking  hard 
at  the  third  subaltern  who  came  up  to  make  his  bow,  he  said  :  "  How 
does  madame  your  mother  bear  the  affliction  of  having  an  insane  hus- 
band?" It  so  happened  that  this  young  man  knew  nothing  of  the 
plot,  and  he  became  almost  idiotic  with  surprise  when  the  marshal 
roared  :  "  Now  be  off,  all  of  you,  and  put  your  heads  in  cold  water  ; 
my  doctor  shall  examine  you  all  to-morrow  morning,  to  see  whether 
your  pates  are  cracked  like  your  fathers'." 

It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  following  dialogue,  because  there  is 
no  English  equivalent  for  the  slang  term  in  it.  A  staff  captain  named 
Bethmont  was  sent  to  Davoust  with  some  dispatches  from  Ney.  Da- 
voust took  no  notice  of  him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  turned  sharp 
round  saying  :  "  Qa'est-ce  que  vous  fichtz  ici  ?  "  Bethmont  delivered 
his  dispatches  with  a  bow  :  "  Marshal,  on  m'a  fichu  Tordre  de  vcus 
ficher  ces  de'peches,  et  si  vous  n'avez  pas  de  reponse  a  me  fichert  je 
Jicherai  mon  camp." 

The  roughness  of  tongue  which  was  affected  in  Davoust  was  natural 
in  SoulL  This  marshal  had  an  excellent  heart,  but  he  could  not,  for 
the  life  of  him,  refrain  from  snarling  at  anybody  whom  he  heard  praised. 
The  proverb  about  bite  and  bark  might  have  been  invented  for  him,  as 
the  men  at  whom  he  grumbled  most  were  often  those  whom  he  most 
favored.  He  was  once  breakfasting  with  Berthier  and  the  latter  s  aide- 
de-camp — a  grave  young  man  who  did  not  utter  a  word  during  the 
meaL  Afterward,  while  coffee  was  being  taken,  a  discussion  arose  be- 
tween the  marshals  as  to  the  color  of  the  facings  in  a  certain  regiment 
during  the  Consulate.  Berthier  pointed  to  his  aide-de  camp  :  "  There's 
Garaud  can  tell  us  ;  he  served  in  that  very  regiment."  And  the  officer 
thus  appealed  to  pronounced  against  Soult  by  the  one  word,  "Red." 
Years  later  Garaud's  name  was  mentioned  before  Soult,  upon  which 
the  veteran  remarked,  coolly  :  "  Ah,  I  remember  Garaud  ;  he's  a  chat- 
terbox." Soult  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Napoleon,  1760.  and  out- 
lived all  his  brother  marshals,  dying  in  1852,  when  the  Second  Empire 
was  already  an  impending  fact.  He  had  been  a  private  soldier  und<  r 
Louis  XVI. ,  he  passed  through  every  grade  in  the  service,  he  became 
Prime  Minister,  and  when  he  voluntarily  resigned  office,  in  1847,  owing 
lo  the  infirmities  of  age,  Louis  Philippe  created  him  Marshal- General — 
a  title  which  had  been  borne  by  only  three  marshals  before  him,  Tu- 
renne,  Villars,  and  Maurice  de  Saxe.  But  these  honors  never  quite 
consoled  Soult  for  having  failed  to  become  King  of  Portugal.  He 
could  not  stomach  the  luck  of  his  comrade,  Bernadotte,  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  who  was  wearing  the  crown  of  Sweden.  There  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  Soult,  under  the  name  of  Coton,  in  Balzac's  "  Madame 
Marneffe."  He  was  not  a  model  of  chivalry,  for  he  made  his  large 
fortune  by  lootings  from  Spanish  convents  ;  but  he  deserved  Napoleon's 
praise  of  being  the  first  tactician  in  the  French  army,  and  he  was  a 
most  able  administrator.  His  political  connection  with  Gu'zot  was  of 
great  service  to  the  latter,  but  it  was  only  maintained  by  continual  for- 
bearance on  Guizot's  part,  and  by  systematic  amiability  on  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's. At  Cabinet  councils  be  was  always  threatening  to  give  his  resig- 
nation. One  day,  coming  with  the  dralt  of  a  bill  for  some  piece  of  army 
reorganization,  he  was  so  incensed  at  his  colleagues  not  accepting  the 
measure  turn.  con.  lhat  he  threw  the  bill  into  the  fire.  Louis  Philippe 
lifted  it  off  the  logs  with  the  tongs,  saying,  with  a  laugh  :  "Pas  £  in- 
fanticide, mon  c iter  marechal."  When  speaking  before  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  Deputies,  Soult  often  excited  amusement  by  stumbling 
over  grammatical  rules,  and  by  losing  his  temper  if  there  were  too  much 
noise.  In  the  midst  of  a  parliamentary  tumult  he  obtained  silence  by 
bringing  down  his  fist  with  three  or  four  thumps  on  the  ledge  of  the  tri- 
bune and  bawling:  "  Mille  tonnerrcs ! is  that  row  going  lo  stop?" 
It  is  said  lhat  the  words  Soult  actually  used  were  :  "  Sacre1  tonnerre  1 
avez  vous  fini  degueuler?"  but  they  were  amended  by  Dupin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  for  the  Moniteur's  report.  If  guculcr  was  really 
the  term  employed,  there  was  classical  precedent  forGarabettas  famous 
apostrophe  to  some  electors  of  Belleville,  in  1881 :  "  Tas  de  gueu- 
lards!"     Gueuler  might  be  liberally  translated  "biwL" 

Bernadotte.  whom  Soult  envied,  came  to  be  a  king  after  a  long  and 
steadfast  profession  of  republican  principles.  Born  in  1764,  he  enlisted 
at  eighteen,  and  was  sergeant-major  in  1789.  He  was  very  nearly 
court  martialed  at  that  time  for  haranguing  a  crowd  in  revolutionary 
terms.  Five  years  later  he  was  a  general,  and  in  1798  embassador  at 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  Francis  II.  put  a  droll  affront  upon  him  at  a 
court  reception.  The  foreign  embassadors  being  all  present,  his  Majes- 
ty asked  them,  one  after  the  other  :  "  How  is  the  king  your  master  ?  " 
When  he  came  to  Bernadotte,  he  inquired,  amid  hardly  suppressed  tit- 
ters ;  "  How  is  the  Republic,  your  mistress?  "  Soon  afterward  Berna- 
dotte provoked  a  street  riot  by  hoisting  the  tricolor  outside  his  house  ; 
and  being  unable  to  obtain  reparation  for  broken  windows,  demanded 
his  passports.  He  disliked  Bonaparte,  mistrusting  bis  ambition,  and 
he  refused  to  abet  him  on  the  iSih  Brurnaire.  What  is  more,  he  con- 
tinued, even  after  he  had  accepted  the  title  of  Prince  de  Ponte  Corvo, 
to  decbre  that  he  regretted  the  downtall  of  the  Republic.  For  all  this, 
he  seconded  Napoleon  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  in  war,  and  was  not 
requited  with  the  confidence  which  he  deserved.  He  was  an  able, 
thoughtful,  hardy,  handsome  man,  who,  having  received  no  education 
as  a  boy,  made  up  lor  it  by  diligent  study  in  alter  years  ;  and  no  man 
everso  well  corrected,  in  small  and  gre.it  things,  the  imperiections  of 
early  training. 

Talleyrand  said  of  him  :  "  C'esi  un  homme  qui  tousles  jours  apprend 
et  dejapprend."  ["  He  is  a  man  who  learns  and  unlearns  something 
every  day."]  One  thing  he  learned  was  to  read  the  character  ol  Napo- 
leon and  not  to  be  afraid  ot  bim.  for  the  act  which  led  to  his  becoming 
King  of  Sweden  was  one  of  rare  audacity.  Commanding  an  army  sent 
against  the  Swedes  io  1808,  he  suspended  operations  on  learning  the 
overthrow  by  revolution  of  Gustavus  IV.,  against  whom  war  had  been 
declared.  The  Swedes  were  profoundly  grateful  for  this,  and  Napoleon 
dared  not  say  much,  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  Swedes  as  a  people ;  but  Bernadotte  was  marked  down  in  his  bad 
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books  from  that  day,  and  he  was  in  complete  disgrace  when  in  1S10 
Charles  XIII.  adopted  him  as  crown  prince  with  the  approval  of  the 
Swedish  people  .    His  descendants  are  on  the  Swedish  throne  to-day. 

Napoleon  always  valued  Kellermann  as  having  been  a  general  in  the 
old  royal  army.  Born  in  1735,  he  was  a  Marechat  de  Camp  (brigadier) 
when  the  revolution  broke  out.  The  pmperor  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  more  of  such  men  at  his  court ;  but  it  was  creditable  to  the  king's 
general-officers  that  very  few  of  them  forgot  their  duly  as  soldiers  during 
the  troublous  period  when  so  many  temptations  to  comit  treason  beset 
men  holding  high  command.  Grouchy,  who  in  1789  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  king's  body  guard,  hardly  cuts  a  fiue  figure  as  a  revolutionist  ac- 
cepting a  generalship  in  1793  from  the  Convention  which  had  beheaded 
bis  king.  He  was  an  uncanny  person  altogether  ;  the  Convention  hav- 
ing voted  that  all  noblemen  should  be  debarred  from  commissions,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  this  was  imputed  to  him  as  an  act  of 
patriotism  ;  but  he  had  friends  in  high  quarters  who  promised  that  he 
should  quickly  regain  his  rank  if  he  formally  renounced  his  titles  ;  and 
this  he  did,  getting  his  generalship  restored  in  consequence.  In  after 
years  he  resumed  his  marquisate,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever  abjured 
it.  Napoleon  created  him  marshal  during  the  Hundred  Days  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  Due  d'Angou'eme  prisoner  ;  but  the  Bourbons  declined 
to  recognize  his  title  to  the  baton,  and  he  had  to  wait  till  Louis  Philippe's 
reign  before  it  was  confirmed  to  him.  Grouchy  was  never  a  popular 
marshal,  though  he  fought  well  in  1814  in  the  campaign  of  France.  His 
inaction  on  the  day  of  Waterloo  has  been  satisfactorily  explained,  but 
somehow  all  his  acts  have  required  explanation  ;  he  was  one  of  those 
men  whose  records  are  never  intelligible  without  foot-notes. 

Ney  also  belonged  to  this  category,  and  surely  his  friends  had  little 
cause  to  complain  of  his  being  shot,  seeing  how  much  his  execution 
helped  to  clear  his  character.  Imagine  Ney  having  been  suffered  to 
live,  and  dragging  about  with  him,  like  a  forcat's  shot  fcr  the  rest  of  his 
life,  the  opprobrium  of  his  conduct  in  1815.  He  had  deserted  Na- 
poleon, he  had  paid  his  court  with  fulsome  adulation  to  the  Bourbons, 
and  when  sent  against  Napoleon  he  had  vowed  to  bring  him  back  like 
"a  wild  beast  in  a  cage."  It  was  worse  than  a  crime — it  was  a  folly  in 
the  Bourbons  to  let  the  remembrance  of  these  turpitudes  be  put  away 
by  a  sentence  of  death  which  raised  Ney  to  the  rank  of  a  martyr.  Ber- 
thier,  like  Ney,  owes  much  as  regards  reputation  to  his  sudden  death. 
He  was  found  lying  dead  under  a  balcony  at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  and 
it  has  never  been  ascertained  whether  he  fell  by  accident,  or  committed 
suicide,  or  was  thrown  down  by  murderers.  Popular  opinion  adopted 
the  story  of  four  masked  men  having  killed  him,  and  he  shared  in  the 
sympathy  bestowed  on  Brune,  though  in  truth  his  desertion  of  Napo- 
leon, who  had  always  treated  him  as  a  close  friend,  is  not  pleasant  to 
read  of.  One  can  not  think  without  emotion  of  the  fallen  Emperor  at 
Fontainebleau  bursting  into  tears  when  Berthier  left  him,  promising  to 
return,  but  showing  by  his  looks  that  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping 
his  word. 

But  how  many  of  the  marshals  remained  faithful  to  their  master  when 
his  sun  had  set?  At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  alluded  most  often  to  Lan- 
nes  and  Bessieres,  who  both  died  while  he  was  in  the  heyday  of  his 
power,  the  first  at  Essling,  the  second  at  Liitzen.  As  to  these  two 
Napoleon  could  cherish  illusions,  and  he  loved  to  .think  that  Lannes 
especially— his  brave,  hot-headed,  hot-hearted  "Jean-Jean" — would 
have  clung  to  him  like  a  brother  in  misfortune.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  Lannes  was  spared  an  ordeal  to  which  Murat,  hot-headed  and  hot- 
hearted  too,  succumbed.  It  is  at  all  events  a  bitter  subject  for  reflection 
that  the  great  Emperor  found  among  his  marshals  and  dukes  no  such 
friend  as  he  had  among  the  hundreds  of  humbler  officers,  captains,  and 
lieutenants,  who  threw  up  their  commissions  rooner  than  serve  the 
Bourbons  ;  and  among  the  poor  grognards  who,  even  when  he  had 
nothing  to  give,  would  have  been  ready  to  die  for  bim. 
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The  volcanic  eruptions  in  Java,  the  earthquake  in  Ischia,  and  our  own 
Western  tornadoes  have  probably  caused  much  more  destruction  of 
life  and  property,  says  the  Sun,  than  they  would  have  caused  if  build- 
ings had  been  especially  adapted  to  resist  them.  In  Japan,  where 
shocks  of  earthquake  are  frequent,  it  is  not  usual  to  dig  foundations  for 
any  building,  no  matter  how  large  and  important  it  may  be.  Rocks, 
slightly  rounded  at  the  top,  are  placed  where  the  four  corners  of  the 
house  are  to  be.  The  corner  posts,  also  rounded  at  the  ends,  rest  on 
these.  The  timbers  are  all  pinned  together,  not  nailed,  so  as  to  allow 
of  considerable  movement  without  coming  apart.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  building  the  timbers  are  particularly  heavy,  and  act  as  ballast. 
In  high  towers  there  are  sometimes  huge  beams  swung  from  the  roof 
and  reaching  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  which  prevent  the  building 
lrom  being  overturned  either  by  earthquake  or  storm.  The  oldest  build- 
ing in  Japan,  the  Treasury  at  Nara,  is  built  in  this  manner,  without  the 
swinging  beam,  but  with  a  very  heavy  ballast  in  the  framework  of  the 
center  ol  the  floor.  A  well-known  artist  is  the  inventor  of  a  painting 
hut  which  is  constructed  in  part  on  the  same  principle.  It  rests  on 
stones  at  the  corners,  the  timbers  are  keyed  togethe-,  and  it  carries  a 
heavy  ballast  under  the  floor.  It  is,  however,  in  addition,  secured  to 
the  ground  by  ropes  and  anchors.  This  hut  will  outride  a  gale  in  per- 
fect safety.  Probably  it  would  not  withstand  the  force  of  a  tornado  ; 
but  it  would  whirl  through  the  air  without  falling  to  pieces,  and  would 
reach  the  ground  again  right  side  up.  A  larger,  heavier  structure  of  the 
same  sort  might  not  be  budged  even  by  a  tornado. 


A  very  curious  thing  about  deaf  mutes  is  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  slang  words  and  phrases.  The  ordinary 
street  language  ol  the  day  seems  to  be  every  bit  as  familiar  to  them  as 
it  is  to  people  whose  organs  of  hearing  are  not  impaired,  and  they  will 
say,  in  their  own  way,  ' '  You  bet  your  boots  I "  or.  ' '  You  bet  your  sweet 
lile!"  with  as  much  ease  and  grace  as  if  they  had  had.  it  at  their 
tongues'  ends  all  their  lives.  One  of  the  afflicted  young  men,  when 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  remarkable  fact,  said  the  deaf  mutes 
got  their  knowledge  of  slang  from  the  newspapers  ;  that  they  were  great 
readers  of  the  papers,  and  snapped  up  a  new  phrase  or  word  just  the 
moment  it  made  its  appearance.  They  not  only  use  slang  in  writing, 
but  also  in  their  sign  language. 

Newcomers  in  the  city  of  Mexico  are  surprised  on  finding  so  many  of 
the  conveniences  common  to  large  cities  at  home,  such  as  the  telephone, 
the  electric  light,  a  police  force,  and  an  excellent  street-car  service. 
The  electric  lights  are  on  the  tops  of  iron  rods  running  up  from  the  gas 
lamp  posts.  The  police  are  far  more  soldierly  than  the  regular  army  of 
the  country.  They  wear  a  blue  flannel  suit,  the  coat  buttoned  up,  and 
their  caps  has  a  covering  of  white,  which,  with  a  standing  linen  collar,  is 
always  immaculate.  In  their  belts  on  one  side  they  carry  a  club,  and 
on  the  other  a  large  revolver.  If  one  wishes  to  see  a  policeman  he  has 
only  to  go  to  the  nearest  corner,  and  he  will  surely  find  him  standing 
there,  for  he  has  no  beat  to  walk  over.  The  speed  at  which  street  cars 
go  is  astonishing.  They  dash  along  as  fast  as  mules  can  pull  them,  and 
as  they  approach  a  corner,  the  driver  gives  a  loud  toot  on  a  horn  for 
the  purpose  of  warning  people  at  the  crossing  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


At  Clapham  Junction,  where  the  great  railroad  systems  of  London 
connect,  the  rails  lie  together  like  the  wires  of  a  piano.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred trains  a  day  run  over  them.  There  is  no  shrieking  ot  whistles  or 
clanging  of  bells.  They  keep  their  signals  for  their  officials,  and  out- 
siders must  expose  themselves  at  their  own  risks.  A  tunnel  way  for  the 
passengers  connects  the  whole,  so  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  cross  the 
rails  except  the  employees,  who  grow  foolhardy  and  now  and  then  come 
to  grief;     On  the  average,  one  man  is  killed  every  six  weeks. 


Walter  Scott  always  said  that  he  took  his  idea  of  the  Waverly  novels 
from  Miss  Edgeworth's  stories,  and  a  writer  ol  a  very  interesting  notice 
in  the  London  Daily  News  says:  "  Tourgueneffsaid  tome  :  'It  is  pos- 
sible, nay,  probablp,  that  if  Maria  Edgewonh  had  not  written  about  the 
poor  Irish  of  County  Longford,  and  the  'Squires  and  'Squireens,  it 
would  not  have  occurred  to  me  to  give  a  literary  lorm  to  my  impressions 
about  the  corresponding  classes  in  Russia.'  " 


Ivaji  Tourgu^neffis  described  as  asingularly  lovable,  fascinating,  and 
courtly  person.  He  was  remarkably  handsome,  a  man  of  imposing 
stature  and  commanding  presence.  He  was  the  most  modest  of  writers, 
rarely  speaking  of  his  own  works,  but  always  generous  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  others. 


Romances. 

FROM   THE   SPANISH   OF  GUSTAVO   BECQUER. 

Despierta,  tiemblo  al  mirarte  ; 
Dormida,  me  at^evo,  a  verte  ; 
Por  eso,  alma  de  mi  alma, 
Yo  vela  mientras  tu  duermes. 

Sobre  el  corozon  la  mano 
Ale  he  puesto,  forque  no  suae 
Su  latido,  y  de  la  noche, 
Tut  be  la  calma  solemne, 

De  tu  balcon  las  fersianas 
Cerre  ya,  forque  no  entre 
El  resplandor  enojoso 
De  la  aurora,  y  ie  despieite.     .     .     . 
— /  Duet  me  ! 


I  dare  behold  thee  asleep. 

Awake,   I  tremble  and  weep ; 
So,  life  of  my  life,  let  me  watch  thee, 

While  thou  art  asleep,  asleep ! 

I  press  my  hand  on  my  heart, 

So  wild  are  its  beatings  and  deep, 

Lest  they  trouble  the  peace  of  midnight. 
Where  thou  art  asleep,  asleep  1 

I  draw  thy  shutters  close, 

And  nightly  my  watch  I  keep, 
Lest  the  dawn  too  early  should  wake  thee, 

When  thou  art  asleep,  asleep  ! 

11. 
A  tear  was  in  her  eye, 

But  the  tear  was  not  shed ; 
A  word   was  on  my  lip, 

But  the  word  was  not  said. 

Why  did  we.  meet  and  part, 
So  near  that  day,  and  dear? 

Why  was  the  word  not  said? 
And  why  not  shed  the  tear? 

in. 
The  vision  of  thine  eyes 

Is  ever  in  my  mind, 
Like  the  glory  of  the  sun 

In  the  memory  of  the  blind. 

Wherever  I  may  go, 

Lo !  thou  hast  gone  before ; 
I  do  not  find  thee  there, 

Only  thine  eyes — no  more  ! 

They  guide  me  to  my  room. 

They  light  me  to  my  bed ; 
I  feel  them  in  my  sleep 

Still  watching  o'er  my  head  1 

Marsh-fires  that  nightly  lead 

The  wanderer  to  his  home ; 
So  do  thine  eyes  beguile — 

I  know  not  to  what  tomb  I 

IV. 

That  she  is  proud,  capricious,  void  of  worth, 
I  know,  who  long  have  suffered  from  her  art ; 

Sooner  shall  water  from  a  rock  break  forth 
Than  feeling  from  her  heart. 

Woo  her  who  will,  her  heart  is  still  her  own. 

Love  seeks,  but  finds  no  answering  fibre  there  ; 
Inanimate  she  is — a  thing  of  stone — 

But  oh,  so  fair,  so  fair ! 


As  in  an  open  volume, 

I  read  your  deep,  deep  eyes ; 

Why  frame,  then,  shallow  stories 
Which  every  glance  belies? 

That  you  a  little  loved  me 

Be  not  ashamed  to  say  ; 
If  a  man  weeps  (I  am  weeping), 

Be  sure  a  woman  may  ! 

VI. 

I  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

Where  the  lamp-light  could  not  fall ; 

Silent,  as  though  I  were  dead. 

With  blank  eyes  .fixed  on  the  wall ! 

I  sat  on  my  bed  alone, 

Till  the  long,  dark  night  was  done, 
And  in  at  the  window  shone 

The  insolent  light  of  the  sun  ! 

What  terrible,  nameless  woe, 

What  memories  over  me  rolled, 

I  know  not ;  I  only  know 

I  grew  in  that  one  night — old  ! 
-Richard  Henry  Stoddard  in  October  Manhattan. 


Pantonm. 

IN  AUGUST. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  overhead, 

(Hear  the  wind  rustle  the  trees  1 ) 
Mid-summer  clovers  are  red. 
Tempting  to  pilfering  bees. 

Hear  the  wind  rustle  the  trees, 

Running  in  waves  through  the  corn. 

Templing  to  pilfering  bees. 

Brilliant  and  fair  is  the  morn. 

Running  in  waves  through  the  corn, 

Bending  its  loftiest  plume, 
Brilliant  and  fair  is  the  morn. 

Scented  with  flow'ry  perfume. 

Bending  its  loftiest  plume. 

What  does  it  hear  in  the  air, 
Scented  with  flow'ry  perfume. 

Tossing  the  curls  in  her  hair? 

What  does  it  hear  in  the  air? 

What  can  it  see  in  her  eyes? 
Tossing  the  curls  in  her  hair, 

Polly  looks  up  in  surprise. 

What  can  it  see  in  her  eyes? 
"  Darling,  I  love  you,"  1  say, 
Polly  looks  up  in  surprise  — 
What  do  her  glances  betray  ? 

'  Darling,  I  love  you,"  I  say, 

Drawing  her  close  to  my  breast. 
What  do  her  glances  betray  ? 
Only  the  leaves  know  the  rest. 

Drawing  her  close  to  my  breast, 
(Bright  shines  the  sun  overhead,) 

Only  the  leaves  know  the  rest. 
Mid-summer  clovers  are  red. 

—  H,  L,  Sattcrlit  in  Life, 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Guy's  Marriage,"  the  latest  novel  by  Henry  GreVille,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Sherwood.  It  is  the  story  of  a  clever  wife  who  conducts 
her  husband's  political  intrigues.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Broth- 
ers ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  j$  cents. 


"  Guy  Mannering  "  is  the  latest  issue  of  the  new  cheap  edition  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  works  now  being  published.  It  appears  in  a  form  suita- 
ble for  binding.  Published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadel- 
phia ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. ;  price,  15  cents. 


It  was  two  years  before  Blackmore's  chef-darj,e  "  Lorna  Doone"  at- 
tracted any  attention  in  England  ;  but  when  it  managed  to  creep  into 
popular  favor,  there  was  no  cessation  to  its  success,  A  new  American 
edition  has  just  been  issued.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft, 

"French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modern  Times,"  by  R.  T.  Ely, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  an 
intelligent  review  of  an  important  subject.  Beginning  with  the  great 
French  Revolution,  it  discusses  the  prominent  European  socialists  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 

Mr.  James  Payn,  the  English  novelist,  writes  about  fifteen  hunrlred 
words  a  day.  His  chirography  is  cramped,  and  is  not  relished  by  print- 
ers. He  is  the  author  of  thirty-three  novels,  or  about  one  hundred 
volumes.  He  works  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  never  takes  a  holiday. 
He  is  a  great  smoker  and  a  sound  sleeper,  going  to  bed  early  and  rising 
early,  never  feeling  satisfied  unless  he  has  had  ten  hours'  rest,  Payn 
and  William  Black  are  intimate  friends,  lunching  together  every  day. 
They  are  both  inveterate  smokers,  Payn  smoking  as  many  as  fifty  pipes 
a  day.  He  considers  Black  the  best  descriptive  writer,  Dickens  the 
greatest  novelist  the  world  ever  saw,  and  Blackmore,  the  author  of 
"  Lorna  Doone,"  the  best  of  the  living  novelists. 


William  Swinton,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  well  known  as  the  war 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  more  recently  as  a  writer 
of  school-books,  is  about  to  begin  the  publication  of  a  weekly,  to  be 
called  Swin  ton's  Story  Teller,  and  consisting  exclusively  of  choicest  com- 
plete tales — from  four  to  six  in  each  issue.  He  has  already  enlisted  the 
pens  of  many  of  the  best  story-writers  of  the  United  States  and  England. 
Professor  Swinton  is  right  in  believing  that  there  is  a  keen  appetite  for 
first-class  short  stories.  A  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press, 
in  which  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who,  it  is  understood,  is  to 
contribute  to  the  first  number  of  the  Story  Teller  a  tale,  called  "  Crom- 
well's Statue,"  says  :  "  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  make  sucha  weekly. 
I  have  been  for  a  long  time  advising  and  prophesying  the  formation  of 
a  magazine  for  stories  only."  So,  also,  Mark  Twain  is  out  in  ibis  char- 
acteristic utterance  :  "I  am  sure  the  Story  Teller  is  based  upon  a  sound 
idea,  for  the  reason  that  I  (who  atna  prolific  source  of  sound  ideas)  have 
wondered  many  a  time  why  somebody  didn't  start  just  that  kind  of  a  peri- 
odical, and  so  achieve  swift  and  certain  prosperity."  Szointon's  Story 
Teller  is  backed  by  large  capital,  and  will  be  printed  in  first-class  style. 
It  will  appear  early  in  October. 

Miscellany  :  Mrs.  M.  J.  Pitman  ("  Margery  Deane  ")  denies  that  she 

is  the  author  of  "  A  Newport  Aquaielle." The  publishers  of  the 

Century  have  arranged  with  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  great  French  novel- 
ist, for  a  series  of  reminiscences  and  pen-portraits  ol  prominent  French- 
men and  others,  to  appear  in  the  Century  during  1884. Dr.  John 

Brown's  delightful  little  sketch  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends  "  has  an  un- 
failing popularity.    Filty-eight  thousand  copies  have  been  issued. 

Does  it  "  pay  better  "  to  be  a  Thackeray  or  a  Braddon  ?  The  persist- 
ent writer  who  bears  the  last  name  sold  thirty  thousand  copies  of  her 

last  novel  during  the  first  week  of  issue. Victor  Hugo  is  now  hard 

at  work,  his  hours  with  the  pen  extending  from  six  A.  M.  to  ten  A.  u. 
He  has  several  small  tables  in  his  study  which  are  covered  with  MSS. 
of  the  various  subjects  on  which  he  is  engaged  ;    and  he  passes   from 

one  to  the  other  as  ideas  on  any  subject  occur  to  bim. The  three 

prizes  effered  by  the  publishers,  White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  to  the  children 
who  should  most  successfully  color  copies  of  Miss  Dora  Wheeler's 
"  Painting  Book,"  have  just  been  awarded  to  the  Misses  M.  N.  and  H. 
M.  Armstrong,  of  Marlborough,  New  York,  and  Margaret  C.  Stiles,  of 

Cartersville,    Georgia. Monsieur    Coquelin's    ' '  Recollections    of 

Gambetta  "  may  be  expected  before  long.  The  actor  has  not  followed 
the  example  of  Talma,  who  refused  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  con- 
temporaries respecting  his  intimacy  with  Napoleon  I. 


The  Mag2zines :  Macmillans  Magazine  for  September  opens  with 
'  The  Why  and  How  ot  Land  Nationalism,"  by  A.  R.  Wallace  ;  other 
articles  are  "  On  a  Neglected  Book,"  "Some  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  Madame  Mabel,"  and  "Troutingin  England  and  America. "  The 
two  serial  stories  are  Mrs.  Ob'phant's  "  The  Wizard's  Son,"  and  Julian 

Hawthorne's  "Fortune's  F00L" The  North  American  Review  for 

October  contains  ' '  Gold  and  Silver  as  Standards  of  Value,"  by  Senator 
Hill ;  "Some  Aspects  of  Democracy  in  England,"  by  A.  V.  Dicey  ; 
"  Cooperative  Distribution,"  by  Doctor  Heber  Newton;  "The  Saint 
Patrick  Myth, "  by  Moncure  D.  Conway  ;  and  * '  Histories  of  the  French 

Revolution,"  by  Frederic  Harrison. The  Magazine  of  Art  for 

October  opens  with  a  well-executed  frontispiece,  "Giants  at  Play," 
from  a  painting  by  Briton  Riviere,  R.  A.  Among  interesting  papers 
are  "  Organ  Cases,"  by  Basil  Champneys  ;  "  The  Art  of  Seeing,"  by 
A.  Mary  F.  Robinson;  "The  Country  of  Miller,"  by  Henry  Glaze- 
brook  ;  "The  Louvre  Drawings,"  by  Arthur  Blaikie. The  Sketch 

Book  is  a  publication  issued  monthly  by  the  Cleveland  Academy  ot  Art, 
and  consists  of  a  number  of  sketches  by  the  pupils  of  that  institution, 
which  are  but  little  above  the  ordinary.     Published  by  W.J.  Morgan  & 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. The  October  Electic  opens  with  an  article 

on  "  Luther,"  by  fames  Anthony  Froude.  M.  Leon  Say,  talks  of  the 
Franco- English  problem  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  contrib- 
utes a  sketch  of  John  Richard  Green.  The  Earl  of  Lytton  writes  on 
"  The  Stage  in  Relation  to  Literature."  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
has  an  article  on  "  American  and  Canadian  Notes." 


Announcements  :  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  for  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  Harper an  All-Hallowe'en  story  called  "  Ken's  Mystery." 

Four  theatrical  novels  are  soon  to  be  published  in  London.    They 

are  "  Peeress  and  Player,"  by  Miss  Florence  Marryat ;  "  Through  the 
Stage  Door,"  by  Miss  Harriet  Jay  ;  "  Only  an  Actress,"  by  Miss  Edith 
Stewart  Drewry,  and  "The  Leading  Lady,"  by  Miss  Annie  Thomas. 

Miss  Lucretia  Gray  Noble,  the  author  of  "  A  Reverend  Idol,"  is 

writing  another  book. The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  Biblio~ 

graphic  for  September  is  an  exhaustive  article  on  "Anonymous  Poems," 

by  Edward  Solly. A  new  book  by  Marion  Harland,  the  author  of 

"  Common  Sense  in  the  Household,"  is  in  the  press  of  Messrs.  Scrib- 

ner. The  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.   Donald  G.  Mitchell's 

works,  now  in  the  press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is  admirably  simple 
and  elegant  in  its  dress.     The  first  two  volumes,   "  Reveries  ol  a  Bach- 

elor,"and  "Seven  Stories,"  have  just  appeared. Mr.  John  Ashton 

is  about  to  publish  "The  Discourses  01  Captain  John  Smith,"  wiih/ac 

similes  of  the  original  illustrations. A  new  edition  of  Professor 

Bulkley's  compilation  of  "Plato's  Best  Thoughts."  from  Professor 
Jowett's  fine  translation,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Scribners.  It  is  a 
handsome  volume  and  a  useful  one. The  essays  on  various  Eng- 
lish women  of  letters  which  Miss  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Ritchie)  has  contrib- 
uted to  the   Comhill  have  been  collected  in  a  volume,  which  will  be 

published  under  the  title  of  "A  Book  of  Sibyls." Monsieur  Charles 

Yriarte  has  lately  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  arrangement  of 
an  illustrated  edition  of  his  book,  "  La  Vie  d'un  '\:tricien  de  Venise." 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  illustrations  will  d  :  Paul  Vero- 
nese Irescoes,  painted  for  Barbaro  at  his  vill  Miss 

Eleanor  Arnold,  the  daughter  of  the  poet,  h^.  u  devotion 

in  the  preparation  of  "The  Matthew  Art-.:  jIc."    Mr. 

Arnold,  by  the  way,  has  written  a  new  pref;  edition 

ci  his  "  Literature  and  Dogma." 


[2      A:  \UT, 
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■■B»vardin's"  Letter 
t>EAR  AruONaIT  :  Surely,  the  most  captious  individual 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  delightful  weather  we  are  now  en- 
joying. The  "sunshine  after  rain,''  which  enthuses  even 
poets,  has  been  beaming  upon  us  benignantly,  and  no  doubt 
enchanting  the  many  tourists  with  whom  our  city  is  thronged 
at  this  lime.  'Frisco  society  reminds  me  of  Tennyson's 
"  Brook  ■ — "  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on 
forever."  Men  da  come  and  go,  and  women,  too,  and  yet 
society  seems  to  flourish.  In  proof  of  which,  look  at  the 
number  of  well-known  society  people  who  have  led  and  are 
to  leave  us.  Still  there  are  others  coming  who  will  fill  the 
hiatus  sufficiently  to  insure  plenty  of  gayety  for  those  who 
remain  for  the  winter  among  us.  The  Sandersons  will  be  a 
serious  loss,  for  their  musicahs  had  grown  to  be  quite  an  m- 
stitution  with  the  beau  mondex  and  Miss  Sibyl's  sweet  voice 
was  always  heard  with  pleasure.  Mrs.  Sanderson  gave  a 
very  charming  dinner  and  faiewell  reception  before  they  left, 
combining  their  own  good-bye  with  the  compliment  to  the 
Waterlows  of  the  dinner.  On  Wednesday  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fargo 
entertained  many  of  the  same  party  at  luncheon.  Greatly 
to  the  delight  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  community,  the 
forms  of  entertainment  given  in  honor  of  Sir  Sidney  and  his 
wife,  chosen  by  Mrs.  Head  and  Mrs.  Hearst,  resolved  them- 
selves into  dancing  receptions — the  latter,  indeed,  taking 
the  proportions  of  an  elaborate  affair.  The  Hearst  residence 
is  a  perfect  one  for  balls,  and  is  singularly  fortunate  in  being 
presided  over  by  a  lady  whose  exquisite  taste  and  culture 
give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  refined  surroundings.  It  is 
rumored  that  a  grand  affair  given  by  the  Crockers  will  wind 
up  the  long  list  of  hospitalities  tendered  the  Waterlows. 
Many  small  dinners  have  filled  in  the  week  ;  one  at  Fred 
Crocker's  and  one  at  the  Lows  being  most  noticeable. 
Should  Lady  Waterlow  persuade  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  to 
accompany  her  in  a  tour  of  the  world,  although  the  young 
lady  would  doubtless  have  a  delightful  trip,  her  loss  will  be 
greatly  mourned  by  society  at  large,  and  what  will  little  Dora 
Miller  do  for  her  "  first  bridesmaid1'?  The  Lents  go  East- 
ward tomorrow,  and  the  J.  M.  Kittles  will  follow  suit  ere 
long ;  but  we  have  gained  the  Cadwalladers,  who,  having 
taken  the  Millers'  house  on  Sutler  Street,  will  spend  the 
winter  in  the  city  with  a  view  to  entertaining.  I  fancy 
when  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  Monseigneur  Capel,  ar- 
rives, there  will  be  a  grand  outburst  of  welcome  from  the 
various  members  of  his  church  on  this  coast,  and  even  Protes- 
tants, too.  So  distinguished  a  divine  has  never  visited  us 
before,  and  as  rumor  says  his  eminence  is  bent  upon  prose- 
lyting, our  fair  dames  and  demoiselles  will  doubtless  feel  the 
11  magic  of  his  tongue."  Mr.  Oliver  gave  a  small  dinner  last 
week,  reserving  his  grand  ball,  so  say  his  friends,  until  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Wolseley.  Mare  Island  re- 
joices in  the  return  of  two  old  friends — i.  e.%  Captain  Glass 
and  Lieutenant  Cutis,  and  as  both  of  these  officers  are  fortu 
nate  enough  to  possess  charming  wives,  their  return  will  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  residents  on  the  island.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  further  talk  of  losing  the  Schofields. 
Let  us  hope  we  shall  retain  the  general  and  his  agreeable 
family  for  this  winter  at  least.  Miss  Daisy  Parrott's  wed- 
ding is,  1  hear,  fixed  for  the  end  of  this  month,  when  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  gorgeous  vestments  Mrs.  Parrott  always  makes 
a  point  of  presenting  to  the  officiating  clergyman  will  be  re- 
leased from  the  New  York  Custom-house,  as  1  understand 
they  formed  part  of  the  famous  Donohoe  baggage.  This 
will  be  likely  to  be  the  first  big  wedding  after  all ;  but  the 
others  will  come  soon  after.  However,  in  Miss  Parrott's 
case,  the  wedding  can  not  lake  place  at  the  Cathedral,  owing 
to  the  difference  of  faith  of  the  bride  and  groom  ;  it  will  be 
held  at  the  family  residence  on  Folsom  Street,  the  two  sis- 
ters of  the  bride  attending  as  bridesmaids.  Once  the  matri- 
monial ball  is  set  rolling  it  bids  fair  to  be  kept  going,  as  there 
is  no  end  of  rumored  engagements,  some  of  pretty  assured 

foundation.     Of  thelatter,f«  ditiha.1  Arthur  P and  Miss 

J are  affianced.     Among  their  friends  it  is  given  with 

insistance,  so  I  feel  privileged  to  give  it  to  you,  although  the 
papers  have  not  got  hold  ol  it  yet.  The  Eyres  have  got  back 
to  town  from  Menlo  Park,  and  Miss  Belle  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  her  forthcoming  wedding.  The  Eastlands  are  also 
again  domiciled  in  California  Street,  after  their  long  sojourn 
at  the  seaside,  and  at  the  Palace  are  to  be  found  the  Haweses, 
Melones,  Delmases,  and  Barrons,  back  from  their  different 
country  homes,  in  town  for  the  winter.  Those  stanch  habit- 
ue's of  the  big  hotel,  the  Kohls  and  Loomises,  are  going 
East,  Miss  Katie  Felton  accompanying  her  aunt.  In  musi- 
cal circles  the  chief  event  has  been  the  concert  gotten  up  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Horace  Davis  at  the  Unitarian 
Church.  The  ladies  were  so  energetic  in  disposing  of  tickets, 
financial  success  was  assured  from  the  word  go,  and  the 
large  and  fashionable  audience  of  Wednesday  evening  was 
a  compliment  alike  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  coadjutresses. 
Mrs.  Davis  lent  her  aid  in  filling  the  programme  by  perform- 
ing several  selections  on  the  piano.  Another  concert  will  be 
given  under  the  same  auspices,  on  Wednesday  evening  next, 
in  the  same  place,  which  it  goes  without  saying  will  be 
equally  successful.  We  are  to  have  another  brilliant  enter- 
tainment at  Belmont, after  all — at  least  so'lis  promised;  but 
you  know  the  old  proverb  tells  us  the  "  best  laid  plans  of 
mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley."  However,  on  dit  it  is  Mr. 
Sharon's  intention  to  receive  the  distinguished  foreigners  en 
route  here  with  the  princely  hospitality  lor  which  he  is  noted, 
and  what  place  could  so  well  be  chosen  as  Belmont  wherein 
to  dispense  it  ?  So  our  belles  need  not  get  so  unsettled  in 
their  hopes  of  a  pleasant  winter  here,  and  fly  off  to  pastures 
new,  for  at  least  three  big  balls  are  a  sure  thing,  and  many 
smaller  dances  will  be  given  of  course.  The  Gwins  and  Mc- 
Mullins  alone  are  enough  to  keep  things  going  in  the  gay 
line,  both  families  being  indefatigable  entertainers.  The 
winter  gayeties  in  Washington  will  be  rendered  unusually  at- 
tractive th's  year,  from  the  fact  of  so  many  rich  bachelors 
beins  there.  Then,  too,  as  an  attraction  to  the  sterner  sex, 
the  noted  English  beauty,  Mrs.  Langtry's  rival,  Mrs. 
West,  who  will,  for  a  season,  assist  her  young 
^  do  the  honors  of  the  British  Embassy.  Apropos  oL 
idiomatic,  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Stanly,  the  wife  of  the 
.  arrived  English  Consul  here,  is  rather  indignant  at  the 
iistency  with  which  the  papers  declare  her  to  be  an  in 


truth  is,  ihe  consul  could  not  find  a  house  to  suit  his  Ideas  en 
vt(kt  and  therefore  choie  Ross  Valley  for  a  few  months. 
The  British  element  of  our  soe'ely  will  postpone  their  con- 
templated reception  to  the  consul  until  the  arrival  of  the 
English  war  vessels  due  here  shortly,  and  so  kill  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  so  to  speak.  Miss  Page  has  gone  East  to 
winter  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hooker,  evidently  preferring  the 
gayeties  of  New  York,  even  surrounded  by  snow  and  ice,  to 
the  somewhat  unceitain  festivities  of  'Fiisco  this  season. 
Young  Marshall  and  his  bride  will  occupy  the  flat  on  the 
corner  of  Geary  and  Gough  streets  during  the  absence  of 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  Sacramento  this  winter.  The  Wat- 
erlows leave  us  for  good  and  all  on  Wednesday  next  in  the 
Coptic.  Although  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  is  credited  with  a 
positive  intention  of  going  with  them,  I  shall  hold  out  to  the 
last  in  the  hope  that  something  may  alter  her  mind.  You 
see  I  am  selfish  enough  to  wish  to  keep  her  with  us,  in  which 
I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  many  others.  Bavardin. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
General  Hutchinson  and  daughter,  Miss  Maggie,  arrived  here  from 
the  East  this  week.     The  Eyres  of  Menlo  have  closed  their  residence 
there  for  Ihe  winter,  and  are  already  domesticated  in  iheir  city  home,  as 
also  are  the  Eastlands,  on  California  Street  ;  the  Perkins  cottage,  which 
they  occupied  lor  the  summer,  at  Santa  Cruz,  has  been  appropriated  by 
Mr.  Cheny  and  family,  of  Chicago,     fudge  Morrison  has  so  far  recov- 
ered fiom  his  recent  serious  indisposition  as  to  have  occupied  his  seat  in 
court  Tuesday.    The  Crockers  seem  to  have  altered  their  determination 
as  regards  participating  in    the  national   capital   gayeties  this  winter  ; 
however,  Miss  Hattie  may  leave  here  on  the   ioth,  accompanying  Sir 
Sydney   and  Lady  Waterlow  on  their  trip  around   the   world.     The 
Iriends  of  Lady  Waterlow— and  they  are  legion— appear  to  be  vying 
with  each  other  in  their  many  attentions.     Sir  Sydney  was  most  delight- 
fully impressed  with  our  California   watering-places   from  his  visit  to 
Monterey.     Among  those  who  remained  over   to  assist  in  doing  the 
honors  of   Del  Monte  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward   Hopkins,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Crocker,  Miss  HatUeand  George  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russ 
Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  I>.  Baker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Buckingham, 
Mrs.  Hecltt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Henry  Williams,  Mrs.  A.  Poelt, 
Mrs.  Jewelt,  Mrs.  Frolich,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,   Miss  Annie  Head,  Miss 
Ada  bulterfield,   Doctor  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Poole,  Miss  Booth,  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker,  the  Misses  Friedlander,  Nicol 
and  William  Friedlander,  and  George  Bonny,  whose  happy  suggestion 
it  was,  on  Monday,  with  a  fuur-in-hand  char-a-banc,  to  invite  the  Wa- 
terlow party  to  a  delightful  picnic  at  Cypress  Point.    A  templing  colla- 
tion with  plenty  of  champagne,   enlivened  by  toasts  and  responses,  a 
return  home  behind  the  spirited  blacks,  a  swim  in  the  tanks,  rendered 
more  enjoyable  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  proving  Lady  Waterlow  a 
most  accomplished  swimmer,  made  up  the  day's  programme.     Supple- 
menting the  Monterey  trip,  a  visit  was  made  to  Napa  on  Thuisday,  Mag- 
gie Hamilton's  old  home— the  McClelland    reception   to  them    there 
ou  Friday  being  a  most  brilliant  affair,  at  which  the  principal  older  res- 
idents ot  the  locality,  as  well  as    many' from   San  Francisco,  assisted. 
Besides  the  honored  guests,  were  Hon.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estefi  and  Miss 
Maud,    the    Goodmans,    the    Spencers,    the    Millers,    the    Hartsons, 
Coombs, .  Sterlings,   Howlauds,    Boggs,   Woodwards,  and  Drury  Me- 
lone and  wile,  Shutlifts,  Stillwagons,  E  isterbys,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Hatch,  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  and  Laura  Pike,  of 
San  Francisco,  Charles  Pike,  and  others.     A  visit  to  the  Geysers  suc- 
ceeded thai  to  Napa,  and  a  few  days  spent  with  General   Bidwell,  at 
the  Chico  Ranch,  was  followed  by  a  return  to  this  city  to  assist  at  the 
reception  ol  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  on  Tuesday,  and  that  of  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  on  Thursday.     It  was  a  question  which  was  the  most  brilliant 
aft  lir,  the  wealth  ot  the  hot-houses  being  taxed   to  supply  each  with 
floral  decorations,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  caterer  to  devise  something 
unique  in  the  way  of  menu.     In  each  case  the  beau  monde  was  repre- 
sented en  masse,  eager  to  pay  their  respects  to  nobility  and  worth,  and 
all  "  went  merry  as   a  marriage  bell."     The  Grants,  in  turn,  are  be- 
ing exercised  over  the  prospective  visit  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Wolse- 
ley [net  Murphy),  which  has  been  delayed  owing  to  the  painful  accident 
occurring  on  their  arrival  in  New  York.     Of  the  Catholic  element,  the 
Tobias  and  O'Sullivans  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  advent  of  Monseign- 
eur  Capel.     Marquis  Oliver  gave  a  dinner  the  past  week,  served  in 
innumerable  courses.     In  the  matter  of  proposed  gayeties,  Mrs.  Gov- 
ernor Sloneman's  residence,  in  S-icramento,  promises  to  be  the  scene 
of  a  series  of  receptions.     Of  those  of  the  Gwins,  whose  Tuesdays  arc 
already  inaugurated,  that  of  last  week  was  attended  with  more  than 
usual  effort,  the  occasion  of  the  daughter  of  General  Robert  Lee  being 
the  guest  ot  the  evening.     The  accumulated  dust  of  the  summer  being 
cleared  away,  the  McMullin  residence  is  assuming  the  air  of  occupan- 
cy.    At  an  early  date  a  coming-out  party  is  promised  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
at  their  Sacramento  Street  residence.     A  succession  ol  farewell  dinners 
preceded  the  Sandersons'  departure  for  the  East,  in  compliment  to  the 
Fields,  ihe  Waterlows,  and  as  a  good-bye.     Mrs.  L.  L.  Arnold  accom- 
panied the  Fields  and  Sandersons   East,    Mrs.    John  Carroll  meeting 
them  at  the  Sacramento  station,  and  giving  them  a  good  ' '  send-off  "  ir. 
the  way  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  surpassed,  in  quality  and  arrange 
men t,  the  offerings  of  their  San  Francisco  Iriends.     Mrs.  A.  A.  Hechi'; 
proposed  trip  to  Europe  suggested  a  garden  party  as  a  sort  of  a  uind 
up  entertainment  at  their  lovely  Menlo  Park  residence.     About  forty  in- 
Umates  enjoyed  the  alftcsco  arrangements  prepared  for  them  last  Sun- 
day— lounging  places  most  luxuriant,  music  entrancing,  and  co'latiou 
most  appetizing.     The  evening  was  rendered  even   more  attractive  by 
the  prolusc  display  of  Japanese  lanterns  in  the  shrubbery,  each  guest 
carrying  away  as  a  souvenir  a  bouquet  of  choice  exotic;.     In  anticipa- 
tion ol  the  closing  ol  the  Welherbec  residence,  at  Fruit  Vale,  a  luncheon 
was  prepared  by  the  hostess  Thursday  for  her  friends  ;  Mrs.  Marrincr- 
Campbell,    Mrs.   Mark    Hopkins,    and   Mrs.  Samuel   Mayer  assisted. 
The  cooking-school  mania  seems  to  have  reached  here  from  the   East, 
one  being  about  inaugurated  in  Oakland.     Mrs.  Hugh  Glenn  has  given 
the  use  of  her  billiard-room  for  the  purpose.     The  services  of  Miss  Ju- 
liet Corson,  of  New  York,  have  been  secured  to  takecharge,  and  as  the 
capacity  for  instruction  and  accommodation  is  about  two  hundred,  a 
radical  reform  is  looked  for  in  what  a  woman's  accomplishments  should 
be.     Previous  to  the  departure  East  of  Captain  Boyd  and  family,  Mon- 
day, a  farewell  reception  was  held  at  the   Palace  Saturday.     Judging 
Irom  the  numbers  paying  their  respects  and  the  many  expressions  ol 
regret  at  their  departure,  their  popularity  was  most  assured.     The  Brit- 
ish residents  here  are  already  occupied  in  discussing  the  arrangements 
for  the  proposed  reception  they  will  tender  theu  Dew  Consul,  George 
Edward  Stanley.     A  number  of  old  friends  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Savage 
being  among  the  VUlard  party,  a  dinner  in  their  honor  was  given  to 
iheoi  last  week  at  the  Plarrison  Street  residence.     Among  the  guests 
were   Baron   Bleichrider,  Consul    Kreipman,   Herr  Von  Magnus,  Mr. 
Seligman,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.   Tobin,  of  San  Francisco.     August 
Belmont  left  here  Friday  for  the  Eist,     The  Earl  and  Countess  Rose- 
berry,  who  will  be  here  shortly,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York  were  guests 
at  dinner  of  August  Belmont  Sr.  and  the  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  at  Del- 
monico's  ;  they  are  at  present  with  Mrs.  Belmont  at  Newport.     The 
Countess  of  Tocquevilte  and  husband  are  expected  here  next  month  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  LeRoy.     Mr.  and  Mrs.   Samuel  D.  Mayer  have  gone  to 
housekeeping  at  ion   California  Street.      Ex-Governor    Pacheco  will 
leave  soon  lor  the  city  of  Mexico  with  bis  family  ;  he  will  make  it  his 
permanent  home.     .Lieutenant  Cutts  arrives  with  his  family  from  the 
Eist  this  week  to  reoccupy  his  old  quarters  at  Mare  Island  ;  also  Com- 
mander Glass  and  family  are  ordered  to  report  on  duty  there.     Miss 
Allie  Hawes  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Folsom  there  the  past  week. 
Hon.  William  E.  Sharon  arrived  from  the  East  Sunday.     Edgar  Mills 
and  family  have  been  at  the  Baldwin  since  their  return  ;  so  also  are 
Gustave  Sutro  and  family,  who  arrived  from  abroad  Sunday.     John  H. 
Maynard  left  for  New  York  Monday,  to  meet  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Miss  Helen  Houston,  on  their  return  from  Europe.     Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Parsons  left  here  Tuesday  for  New  York,  where  they  will  reside 
permanently.     At  Sacramento  they  were  met  at  the  station  by  hosts  of 
friends  wishing  them  ban  voyage.     Although  Mr.  Parsons  at  present  is 

~  thane,  the  probabilities  are 


that  he  will  associate  wlih  Henry  George  In  editing  an  independent 
lotirnaL  Mr,  and  Mri,  Horace  Hill  (>ue  Julia  Sterling)  have  gone  to 
housekeeping  in  a  New  York  flat.  Andrew  McCreary  has  Just  pur« 
chased  a  valuable  building  site  in  Washington,  and  intends  erecting  an 
elegant  mansion,  where  he  will  reside.  William  M.  Lent  is  again  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Ijent  and  family  will  leave  here  Sunday  to  join  him 
there.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perine  and  d  aighters,  Grace  and  Florence,  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  about  the  middle  of  November,  after  spending  a 
month  in  Paris;  they  are  at  present  in  Naples,  and  are  to  spend  two 
weeks  in  Rome.  General  A.  |.  Hatch  also  returns  in  November;  his 
family  will  pass  the  winter  in  Dresden.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raum  (nee 
Woodward)  are  traveling  in  the  South  of  F'rance  ;  they  will  probably 
return  this  winter  by  way  of  India.  Robert  Graves  is  in  England. 
Captain  Cole  and  family  will  return  in  October  to  San  Francisco,  hav- 
ing placed  their  son  in  college  East.  Colonel  Mendenhall  is  Eastward 
bound.  Madame  Zeiss-Dennis  left  Monday  for  the  East,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Hawes,  a-;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone,  will  make 
their  home  for  the  winter  at  the  Palace.  Edward  Barron  and  family, 
having  returned  Monday,  will  also  install  themselves  there.  Mrs.  Sen- 
ator joncs  is  daily  looked  for  from  Gold  Hill  fcr  a  temporary  sojourn. 
Mrs.  Doctor  Bucknall  left  Saturday  for  a  week's  visit  to  her  brother, 
John  Davis,  at  Oakville.  Napa,  during  the  vintage.  Judge  Ogden  Hoff- 
man left  for  Philadelphia  Saturday,  as  also  did  R.  II.  Rice,  Thursday, 
for  the  same  place.  Mrs.  Heron  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  George 
Hearst  for  the  past  week,  remaining  over  the  Thursday  reception. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker  and  Eugene  Crouch  went  East  Tuesday,  as  also 
did  ].  V.  Coleman  and  party,  occupying  the  special  car  "California." 
Judge  George  Turner  and  wife  returned  Monday  from  an  extended 
visit  East,  remaining  a  while  with  their  daughter  in  Keokuk.  The 
Dodges  returned  Monday  from  Oiegon,  while  Senator  Miller  and  fam- 
ily were  to  have  left  for  Washington  Wednesday.  Mrs.  David  Bixler 
will  this  week  occupy  her  new  house  in  the  Western  Addition,  while  the 
Pages  have  rented  the  Murphy  residence  on  Suiter  Street.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cuttf  r  is  enacting  the  ro'e  of  a  charming  hostess  at  Los  Medanos  ;  this 
week's  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed.  Walter  Deane,  Frank  Bates, 
William  Dewey,  and  Mr.  Peters  ;  last  week  Edward  Younger,  Andrew 
fodeson,  and  William  Schofield,  remained  over  Sunday.  Mrs.  L. 
L.  Baker  still  continued  at  Del  Monte  after  the  departure  of  the 
Waterlow  parly.  Returning  from  the  Geysers  this  week  on  Monday, 
were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Smith,  Ethel  Smith,  and  Miss  Emily 
Hochkofler.  Robert  Morrow,  Miss  Townsend,  and  Mrs.  Tracy 
also  terminated  their  visit  there  the  last  of  the  week,  as  did  Richard 
Savage  Sr.  and  wife  Thursday,  returning  from  their  bridal  lour  to  their 
home  on  Mission  Street.  By  the  steamer  Monday,  United  States  Min- 
ister Daggett  left  with  his  bride  (Miss  Hinds,  of  Seattle)  for  their  station 
in  Honolulu,  as  did  also  Mr.  Paul  Neumann,  who  will  establish  a  law 
firm  there.  By  recent  advices  as  to  the  doings  of  Americans  abroad,  we 
hear  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay's  indefatigability  in  entertaining  at  the  Cha- 
teau Villeton  ;  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  her  eldest  son  was  the 
latest.  The  .brilliant  illumination  by  Chinese  lanterns,  a  fine  display  of 
fireworks,  and  an  epicurean  feast  were  the  features  of  the  occasion.  A 
Washington  society  journal  speaks  of  Senator  Fair  "  disponing  himself 
at  Baden-Baden  and  Carlsbad,  and  at  the  latter  place  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  some  attention  to  Mrs.  Katherine  Chase,  who 
has  been  stoping  there  with  her  family.  It  is  reported  in  London  that 
the  Senator  is  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman,  a  tele- 
graphic expert,  in  London.  The  senator  is  accompanied  by  his  son, 
who  enjoys  seeing  the  world  quite  as  much  as  his  progenitor."  Mrs. 
Ord  will,  on  account  of  the  delicate  slate  of  her  health,  remain  the  fall 
and  winter  at  Hygcia  Hotel,  Old  Point.  Mrs.  Trevino  will  remain  with 
her  mother,  aqd  great  benefit  is  anticipated  from  the  sea  air  and  health- 
ful breezes  of  this  delightful  resort.  The  near  luture  promises  a  num- 
ber of  weddings  ;  among  them  that  of  R.  W.  Mastick,  son  of  the  well- 
known  lawyer,  of  Alameda,  to  Miss  Josic  Hinchman,  daughter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  California  Street  Railroad.  Miss  Molllie  Lewis 
will  shortly  b3  united  to  Sidney  H.  Cooper.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Lena,  daughier  of  Judge  Hcrbst,  of  P.cImont,  to  A.  Waltermire,  is  an- 
nounced for  the  22d.  Miss  Marie  Chevallier,  a  Los  Angeles  belle,  is 
engaged  to  John  Harting  ;  also,  Emma  Danforth  will  this  month  be 
united  to  a  very  wealthy  New  York  gentleman.  Baron  Schroeder 
is  awaiting  the  completion  of  his  new  home,  when  the  ceremony  uniting 
him  to  Miss  Mamie  Donahue  will  probably  be  celebrated  in  New  York. 
Peter  Donahue's  arrival  is  awaited  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
Mervyn  Donahue  and  Belle  Wallace.  The  Parrotts  will  return  from 
San  Mateo  earlier  this  season  on  account  of  the  preparation  required 
for  the  coming  wedding.  November  is  decided  upon  as  the  month  for 
the  Eyrc-Pmckard  union.  Among  the  weddings  having  already  taken 
place  the  past  week  was  that  of  Louis  Marshall,  son  of  the  Attorney- 
General  ol  the  State,  to  Miss  Lucie  Thome,  at  her  home  and  birthplace 
at  the  Mission.  An  unusual  circumstance  attended  the  affair,  that  of 
the  officiating  clergyman  (Bishop  Kip)  having  united  the  parents.  Only 
the  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  numbering  thirty,  assisted.  The 
exquisite  arrangement  of  the  flowers  was  remarked,  as  also  the  numetf 
ousand  costly  presents.  The  bride  was  married  in  a  traveling  costume 
of  heliotrope  brocade;  after  the  dejeuner  leaving  for  a  bridal  trip  to 
Monterey.  Wednesday  last,  Mrs.  George  A.  Williams  (nee  Maggie 
Hammond)  held  her  wedding  reception  at  the  residence  ol  her  mother, 
having  returned  from  the  honeymoon  trip  in  Sonora.  On  the  21st  Miss 
J.  A.  R.  Barebone  did  well  to  change  her  name  to  that  of  Goodkind. 
Saturday  morning  Mr.  Michael  Flood  was  married  to  Miss  Otelia, 
youngest  daughter  of  Colonel  Agostan  Haraszthy,  and  sister  to  Mrs. 
Ida  Hancock  and  Arpad  H.  Hanuzthy  of  Sonoma,  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  by  the  Rev.  Father  Pendergast.  Among  the  few  assisting 
at  the  ceremony  were  Mrs.  Governor  Stoncman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Highton,  Arpad  Haraszthy  and  family,  Miss  Bessie  McHcnry,  ctats. 
The  bride  was  escorted  to  the  altar  by  her  brother  Arpad,  while  the 
groom  attended  the  sister,  Mrs.  Hancock.  A  dt'j>  uner  at  the  Hyde 
Street  residence  followed  the  service,  and  a  bridal  trip  south.  At  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  October  3d,  Miss  Abbic  Main  Winchester, 
eldest  daughter  of  Ezra  H.  Winchester,  member  of  the  house  of  Main 
&  Winchester,  San  Franci£co.  was  married  to  Wallace  Hickett,  a 
young  lawyer,  son  of  Colonel  William  H.  Hackett,  of  Portsmouth.  The 
bride  is  heiress  to  a  million,  and  is  beautiful  and  accomplished.  Her 
trousseau  is  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  were  three 
hundred  guests  present,  including  prominent  residents  of  San  Francis- 
co, Washington,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  The  wedding  of  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Northrop,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Miss  Fanny  D.  Stanley, 
daughier  of  T.  L.  Stanley,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  1218  Hyde  Street,  at  one  p.  M.,  Tuesday,  October 
2d.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Chailes  Dana  Barrows, 
D.  D.,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  intimate  Iriends  of  the  family.  Every- 
thing passed  off  in  a  pleasant  manner  ;  and,  after  partaking  of  a  wed- 
ding breakfast,  the  young  couple  left  for  Monterey,  where  they  will 
remain  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  will  go  to  Portland,  their  future 
home,  where  Mr.  Northrop  is  engaged  in  business. 

Last  Wednesday  morning,  at  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  Miss  Zoe, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  W.  Baylis,  formerly  of  London,  England, 
latterly  of  Clear  Lake,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Bige- 
low,  son  of  H.  H.  Bigelow,  of  Oakland.  Ihe  wedding  was  a  quiet 
affair,  only  a  few  of  the  most  intimate  friends  being  present.  The  cer- 
emony took  place  at  the  Oakland  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Rev. 
William  S.  Neales,  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  (San  Franciico), 
ofiiciaiing.  Dr.  |.  F.  Geary  gave  the  bride  away  ;  she  was  dressed  in  a 
gray  traveling  dress,  with  bonnet  and  plumes  to  match.  After  the  wed- 
ding ceremony,  the  guests  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where  the 
wedding-breakfast  was  partaken  of;  alter  which,  the  newly  married 
pair  departed  on  a  southern  trip.  Among  those  present  were:  Mrs. 
Doctor  Baylis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bigelow,  Miss-  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
N.  Shepard,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Geary,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Smith,  Mrs.  Captain  Pearne,  Mrs.  Neales,  the 
Misses  Baylis,  Eigelow,  Jones,  Lake,  Annie  Lake,  Lulu  and  Kate 
Shepard,  Annie  Miller,  Gertrude  and  Annette  Pearne,  Bessie  McHenry, 
and  Messrs.  McDowell,  Yates,  Wores,  Hart,  Castle,  Bigelow,  Ward, 
and  Leon  Smith, 


The  Marquette  Journal  alludes  to  the  "fact  that  a  street  has  been 
McAdamized  in  the  following  original  manner  :  "It  didn't  take  much 
of  a  top-dressing  to  macadam  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Front  Street,"  

One  of  the  Civil  Justices  of  Philadelphia  is  the  keeper  ol  a  gambling 
house. 
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with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  notice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
decisions  are  overwhelming  that  local  assessment  is  a  spe- 
cies of  taxation,  and  depends  upon  the  same  principles  as  all 
other  taxation.  The  counsel  for  the  county  not  only  pro- 
duced no  decided  case  holding  that  notice  was  unnecessary 
in  the  assessment  proceedings  of  general  taxation,  but  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  no  such  case.  And  yet  his  confident 
assertion  alone  was  opposed  to  the  wall  of  authority  above 
mentioned.  Upon  his  sweeping  assertion  alone,  in  the  face 
of  such  authority,  it  is  urged  that  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  wrong.  Does  not  every  intelligent  citizen  see  that  there 
could  be  no  other  decision,  either  upon  principle  or  author- 
ity? Would  not  a  weakening  of  the  safeguards  of  "due 
process  of  law  "  render  all  private  rights  insecure  ?  Is  it  not 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  justice, 
that  in  all  proceedings  which  must  result  in  a  deprivation  of 
property,  the  owner  should  h?ve  notice  and  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  his  own  behalf?  Is  it  not  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice to  deny  such  right  ?  Is  not  the  injustice  the  same 
whether  the  right  is  denied  to  a  private  person  or  to  a  cor- 
poration? Are  the  people  of  California  willing  that  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  should  be  violated  by  their  own 
organic  law? 

The  second  ground  of  objection  to  the  State  tax  system, 
as  sustained  by  the  decision,  is  still  more  weighty.  The 
thirteenth  article  of  the  State  Constitution  declares  that  "  a 
mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  contract,  or  other  obligation  by 
which  a  debt  is  secured,  shall,  for  purposes  of  assessment 
and  taxation,  be  deemed  and  treated  as  an  interest  in  the 
property  affected  thereby."  The  Constitution  further  pro- 
vides that  in  cases  of  all  proprietors,  "except  railroads  and 
other  quasi  public  corporations,"  the  value  of  the  property 
less  the  amount  of  the  security  shall  be  assessed  and  taxed 
to  its  owner,  the  mortgager  ;  that  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gage shall  be  assessed  and  taxed  to  its  holder,  the  mort- 
gagee ;  that  the  taxes  so  levied  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the 
property  and  the  security,  and  may  be  paid  by  either  party 
to  the  security  ;  that  if  the  taxes  are  all  paid  by  the  holder 
of  the  mortgage,  then  that  portion  of  the  tax  which  was  lev- 
ied  upon  the  mortgaged  property,  and  which  he  has  paid, 
shall  be  added  to  the  mortgage  debt,  and  shall  be  secured  by 
the  mortgage;  but  if  the  owner  of  the  mortgaged  property 
shall  pay  the  tax  levied  on  the  mortgage,  it  shall  constitute  a 
payment  thereon,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  payment  a  full 
discharge  thereof.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  property  of 
railroad  companies,  or  other  quasi  public  corporations,  is 
mortgaged,  no  matter  to  how  great  an  amount,  the  entire 
value  of  the  mortgaged  property  must  be  assessed  to  the 
company,  without  deducting  or  taking  into  account  the 
mortgage  thereon,  and  the  company  must  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  tax  levied  upon  said  property  at  its  full  as- 
sessed value,  and  is  not  allowed  to  treat  such  payment  as  a 
payment  upon  the  mortgage.  The  foregoing  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  applied  to  all  other  proprietors,  seems  to  be  eminently 
just  and  equitable  ;  so  far  as  it  is  applied  to  railroads  and 
other  quasi  public  corporations,  it  is  simply  a  mode  of  com- 
pelling them  to  pay  taxes  on  property  which  they  do  not 
own — property  which  the  Constitution,  in  express  terms, 
treats  as  belonging  to  another  owner — namely,  the  mortgagee 
— and  thus  is  "depriving  them  of  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law."  If  the  Constitution  should  provide  that  A 
should  be  assessed  for  and  pay  taxes  on  land  belonging  to 
B  ;  if  it  should  say  that  certain  persons  should  be  assessed, 
not  only  for  their  own  property,  but  for  the  property  belong- 
ing to  their  adjoining  neighbors,  every  one  would  admit  that 
such  a  provision  would  be  a  depriving  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  In  all  its  essential  elements  this  is  the 
effect  of  the  tax  system,  as  regards  railroads,  contained  in  the 
State  Constitution.  Such  is  the  view  which  the  court  takes 
of  it  in  its  recent  decision,  and  upon  this  view  its  judgment 
is  mainly  based.  It  may  be  added  that  this  ground  was 
taken  and  maintained  at  length  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
railroad  companies,  on  the  former  argument  of  the  San  Ma- 
teo County  case.  No  attempt  was  made  to  answer  the  posi- 
tion on  that  argument,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer 
it  by  any  of  the  numerous  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  on  the 
recent  arguments,  although  their  attention  was  repeatedly 
called  to  it.  The  truth  of  the  proposition  is  so  plain  that  no 
argument  in  its  support  is  needed  ;  a  bare  statement  of  the 
facts  ought  to  carry  conviction  to  every  intelligent,  unbiased 
mind.  We  will,  however,  briefly  illustrate  it  by  one  or  two 
simple  examples.  For  all  purposes  of  taxation,  the  State 
Constitution  makes  a  mortgage  to  be  an  actual  conveyance 
of  the  legal  estate.  If  the  owner  of  a  farm  mortgages  it  for 
half  its  value,  then  the  mortgager  and  the  mortgagee  are,  for 
all  purposes  of  taxation,  owners  in  common  of  equal  undi- 
vided shares  of  the  farm.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution,  in 
all  cases  except  railroads,  is  that  each  should  be  taxed  for 
his  own  share  alone.  But  for  purposes  of  security  to  the 
State,  each  tax  is  made  a  lien  upon  the  entire  property  ; 
either  party  may,  therefore,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  inter- 
est, pay  both  the  taxes.  If  the  mortgager  pays  the  tax  on 
the  mortgage,  which  was  levied  against  the  mortgagee,  then 
this  is  made  to  be  a  part  payment  on  the  mortgage  debt 
itself.  If  the  mortgagee  pays  the  tax  upon  the  land,  levied 
against  the  mortgager,  then  the  amount  so  advanced  by  him 
is  added  to  the  mortgage  debt,  and  becomes  secured  by  the 
mortgage.  All  this  is  just  and  equitable,  because  the  assess- 
ment of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation  plainly  ought  not 
to  exceed  the  actual  value  of  the  property  itself  if  there  was 
no  mortgage.  Suppose  a  farm  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  is 
mortgaged  for  that  full  amount.  Although  the  naked  legal 
title  is  held  by  the  mortgager,  yet  in  its  actual  mercantile 
value,  in  its  value  as  a  subject  of  taxation,  the  whole  properly 
is  really  owned  by  the  mortgagee.  As  the  mortgager  pays 
off  the  mortgage //£  gradually  acquires  the  real  ownership, 
and  only  becomes  complete  owner  when  he  has  fully  paid  oft 
the  mortgage.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  property  should, 
on  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  be  wholly  taxed  to  the 
mortgagee,  under  the  form  of  assessing  the  mortgage  to  him 
at  its  face  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mortgager,  owning  no  mercantile  value,  should  not  be 
assessed  nor  taxed  at  all.    This  is  exactly  what  would  be 


done  in  such  a  case  between  private  persons  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution.  If  the  mortgager,  to  save  his  land  from 
sale  for  the  tax,  pays  offthe  tax  upon  ihe  mortgage,  charged 
to  the  mortgagee,  then  this  advance  is  a  payment  pro  tan  to 
on  the  mortgage  debt. 

With  railroad  companies  the  system  is  entirely  different. 
Although  the  railroad  property  may  be  mortgaged  for  an 
amount  exceeding  its  actual  value,  and,  although  in  the  mer- 
cantile sense  of  property,  which  is  always  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion, the  company  has  no  property,  all  the  property  being 
in  reality  held  by  the  mortgagees  ;  yet  the  company  is  as- 
sessed for  the  full  actual  value  of  the  property,  as  though 
there  was  no  mortgage,  and  is  thus  compelled  to  pay  taxes 
on  property  which  really,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, belongs  to  the  mortgagees  and  not  to  itself.  Fur- 
thermore— and  this  is  the  special  injustice— when  the  com- 
pany has  paid  the  tax,  which  is  justly  chargeable  to  the 
mortgagees  alone,  it  is  not  allowed  to  trea*  such  payment  as 
a  payment  -fiio  tanto  upon  the  mortgage  debt.  Can  not 
every  intelligent  person  see  the  glaring  injustice  of  such  a 
system  ?  The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy.  If  the  State  au- 
thorities, disregarding  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  "  ex- 
cept as  to  railroads  and  other  quasi  public  corporations,"  as 
null  and  void,  should  extend  the  general  system  of  taxation 
to  railroad  companies,  the  difficulty  would  at  once  be  obvi- 
ated. In  that  case,  the  mortgages  upon  the  railroad  prop- 
erty, which  at  present  exceed  the  actual  value  of  that  prop- 
erly, could  be  assessed  at  such  actual  value  to  the  mortga- 
gees, and  the  tax  levied  against  them.  Such  tax  would  be 
a  lien  upon  the  railroad  property  To  protect  its  property, 
the  railroad  company  would,  of  course,  pay  the  tax,  and  then 
such  payment  would  become  a  payment  pro  tanto  upon  the 
mortgage  debt,  and  would  go  so  far  in  reduction  of  that  debt, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  would  be  done  by  all  other 
owners  of  mortgaged  property.  This  is  what  the  railroads 
have  been  contending  for  ;  this  is  what  the  court  has  de- 
cided they  are  entitled  to  ;  this  is  what,  we  think,  every  intel- 
ligent, thoughtful  citizen  of  the  State  mint  concede  to  be  just 
and  right. 


voice.     It  afforded  room,  too,  for  a  fuller  ex;  of  that 

feeling  and  earnestness  which  she  thro.'  :..-.£■  every  mood 
portrayed  by  her  sones  ;  and,  altogether,  the  evening  drifted 
by,  like  a  wonderful  dissolving  vision  of  one's  own  longings, 
grief,  and  joys — always  felt  and  known,  but  till  then  un- 
named. 

Among  Mrs.  Norton's  new  selections  were  three  lovely 
songs  by  the  Norwegian  composer,  Halfdan  Kjerulf.  These 
were,  "  I  hardly  know,  my  darling,"  translated  from  the 
original  by  Theodore  Marzials,  and  settings  of  "  Go  where 
elory  waits  thee,"  and  '"  My  heart  and  lute,"  by  Thomas 
Moore.  The  second  of  these  was  given  with  infinite  pathos 
and  gentleness,  and  ihe  first  is  a  peculiarly  graceful  Utile 
song.  Mrs.  BiowningJs  "  Insufficiency ,"  "to  music  by  Mar- 
zials,  was  finely  interpreted  ;  also  the  two  Gounod  songs, 
"  Au  Printemps  "  and  "LeVallon"  These  were  succeed- 
ed by  a  "  Menuet,"  by  Camille  Saint-Saeas;  two  Jensen 
songs  were  given,  "  O  lass  dich  halten,  goldne  S'.unde  "  and 
"  Klinge,  klinge,  mem  Pandero."  Other  numbers  were,  "  My 
love  is  come,"  by  Marzials  ;  "  O  Fatima  "  (suggestive  of  Mrs. 
Cole  and  Thomas  concert  days)  ;  a  Scera  and  Ballala  from 
"  II  Guarany,"  by  Gomez  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  three  ballads 
arranged  by  J.  B.  Wekerlin.  "  O  mistress  mine,"  and  "  Has 
sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded?"  were  both  re  demanded, 
and  "The  Thorn  !>  was  more  lhan  worthy  of  an  encore.  It 
is  difficu't  to  imagine  anything  more  perfect  or  more  touch- 
ing, musically,  than  Mrs.  Norton's  rendering  of  these  songs. 
All  praise  of  them  is  inadequate — they  must  be  heard  to  be 
appreciated. 

Mrs.  Carmicbael-Carr's  solo  selections  were  :  a  "  Gavotte" 
by  Sgambatti  ;  Rhythmical  Study  in  D  flat,  by  Hiller,  and 
a  Prelude  in  G  major,  by  Stephen  Heller. 

The  two  sketches  for  the  piano  written  by  Mrs.  Carr's  sis- 
ter are  already  known  to  be  full  of  bright  interest,  and  were 
charmingly  played,  of  course.  Mrs.  Carr's  remaining  num- 
bers were,  "  Stille  Liehe,"  op.  2,  No.  5,  by  Jensen,  and  the 
Etude  in  F  major,  op  25,  No.  3,  by  Chopin. 

AU  the  accompaniments  were  played,  as  usual,  in  the  re- 
fined and  artistic  style  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Carr's  meth- 
ods ;  these  are  matters  in  which  she  is  never  at  fault. 


Among  the  contraband  valuables  found  in  the  twenty- 
seven  trunks  of  a  San  Francisco  banker,  there  were  not  only 
the  elegantly  embroidered  vestments  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
prest,  but  the  blessing  in  manuscript  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dono- 
hoe,  by  His  Holiness,  the  Vicegerent  of  God.  This  docu- 
ment of  inestimable  worth  shouTd  not  have  been  smuggled 
without  appraisement  by  the  customs  authorities.  We  do 
not  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  revenue  as  we  do  the  loss  of 
an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  commercial  value  of  an  in- 
strument direct  from  the  infallible  one,  covering,  and  by  im- 
plication authorizing,  a  wealthy  son  of  the  church  to  import 
dutiable  goods  in  fraud  of  the  revenue.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  know  whether  an  apostolic  blessing  is  regarded  as 
an  article  of  luxury,  only  attainable  by  the  wealthy,  or  as  an 
article  of  necessity,  indispensable  to  the  poor.  We  have 
never  seen  this  kind  of  goods  invoiced,  and  should  the  Pro- 
hibition party  in  California  ever  send  us  to  Congress,  we 
would  be  embarrassed  whether  to  catalogue  this  commodity 
as  one  embraced  in  the  list  of  articles  dutiable  for  revenue 
only,  or  for  protection  to  home  industry.  We  shall  watch 
the  outcome  of  the  examination  with  interest,  and  if  at  the 
next  sale  of  unclaimed  goods  at  the  New  York  bonded  ware- 
house this  documentary  blessing  in  Latin  should  be  exposed 
for  sale  at  auction,  we  shall  be  represented  among  the  bid- 
ders, determined  that  so  valuable  a  spiritual  gift  shall  not  be 
lost  to  our  State. 


That  the  press  has  misrepresented  the  action  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Donnelly  as  a  juror  in  the  Gray  trial  is  very  apparent  from 
his  very  energetic  and  denunciatory  card  in  Wednesday's 
Chronicle.  Mr.  Donnelly  is  as  severe  in  his  accusations  and 
as  direct  in  his  attacks  upon  Mr.  Blanding  and  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  as  he  has  language  to  command.  To  the 
Examiner,  the  Alia,  and  the  Call  he  imputes  person.il  and 
political  motives  for  their  attack  upon  him,  which,  if  true, 
are  not  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  he  names  as  their  own- 
ers and  managers.  His  reference  to  Mr.  Hearst  and  the 
San  Jose"  convention  are  at  least  pointed,  and  indicate  the 
possibility  of  a  political  conflict  that  will  prove  interesting 
in  its  results.  Mr.  Donnelly  is,  we  believe,  an  Irish-Ameri- 
can by  birth,  and  a  power  in  that  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  San  Francisco  that  is  not  friendly  to  the  continued 
political  dominance  of  the  chivalry  element.  His  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct  as  a  juror  is  full  and  complete.  If  his 
analysis  of  the  evidence  be  true,  and  his  statement  of  the 
facts  brought  out  upon  the  trial  is  correct,  his  conduct  is 
blameless.  We  admire  the  courage  of  his  card,  and  hope 
the  political  part  of  the  conflict  may  lead  to  a  further 
widening  of  the  breach  between  the  chivalry  and  the  shovel- 
ry  of  the  Democratic  party. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mis.  Norton's    Song:  Recital— Concett  .it  the  Unitarian  Church. 


The  song  recital  given  Mrs.  Hemy  Norton  at  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Oakland,  last  week,  was  an  unqualified  success.  At 
least  so  it  would  be  called  in  the  "vile  vernacular,"  since  it 
was  something  of  an  experiment.  Mrs.  Norton  had  not  sung 
in  Oakland  before  in  just  this  way  ;  the  appreciation  of  an 
audience  there  had  not  been  similarly  tested,  and  she  vent- 
ured to  repeat  many  of  her  best-known  selections.  These 
facts  certainly  lend  a  proud  enough  significance  to  the  com- 
monplace ring  of  an  "unqualified  success."  But  all  who  lis- 
tened to  Mrs.  Norton's  singing  on  Friday  night  will  feel  to 
rebel  (as  the  old  Puritans  would  say)  at  this  meagre  charac- 
acterization  of  so  exquisite  an  entertainment.  Not  only  was 
the  programme  rich  in  good  things,  but  Mrs.  Norton  herself 
was  in  beautiful  voice,  Mrs.  Carr  more  enjoyable  than  ever, 
and  the  large  audience  thoroughly  responsive  and  sympa- 
thetic. Probably  the  size  of  Masonic  Hall,  which  is  less 
ample  than  Dashaway,  had  much  to  do  in  the  matter,  but 
Mrs.  Norton  has  rarely  sung  with  so  little  apparent  effort  as 
on  this  occasion.  This  tfforl  in  her  vocalisation  is  very  apt, 
at  times,  to  physically  fatigue  an  absorbed  listener,  through 
a  sort  of  magnetic  sympathy  with  the  singer  ;  and  its  all 
but  utter  absence  lent  an  indescribable  spontaneity  to  her 


The  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  given  at  the  Unitarian 
Church  Wednesday  evening,  under  the  musical  management 
of  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  drew  together  a  large  and  interested 
audience.  The  programme  presented  was  of  noteworthy  ex- 
cellence, and  included  numbers  of  much  artistic  merit. 
Prominent  among  these  were  the  selections  for  string  and 
piano  ;  the  first  two  being  a  "  Fantasie."  by  Yolterman,  and 
a  "Gavotte"  by  Bach,  played  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu,  with 
accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Davis.  Mr.  Mathieu  is  already 
known  to  the  musical  public  as  a  'cello  player  of  great  taFte 
and  promise.  His  tone  constantly  improves ;  and  his 
thoughtful  style  is  ably  seconded  by  no  mean  technical 
ability.  Both  the  foregoing  compositions  were  pervaded  by 
that  singular  charm  which  is  always  exercised  bv  a  well- 
played  'cello  ;  and  much  was  added  to  its  effectiveness  at 
this  time  by  the  accompaniments  of  Mrs.  Davis.  Faithfully 
imagined  and  most  carefully  executed,  these  important  ad- 
juncts contributed  largely  to  Mr.  Mathieu's  success  ;  for  Mrs. 
Davis  is  not  only  a  graceful  and  accurate  pianiste,  but  she 
proved  herself  a  wise  follower  and  helpful  supporter  in  the 
part  she  filled  on  this  occasion. 

The  third  ensemfre  number  consisted  of  a  delightful  trio 
by  Jadassohn,  and  was  played  by  Mrs.  Davis,  Mr.  J.  Mathieu 
(violin),  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu.  The  last  movement  of  this 
composition  was  of  striking  interest  and  beauty  ;  as  a  whole, 
the  trio  was  given  with  irreproachable  taste,  and  with  that 
quietness  which  is  as  much  an  essential  of  refined  music  as 
of  weU-bred  conversation. 

The  vocal  soloists  of  the  evening  were  Miss  Alice  Smith 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Foreman.  Miss  Smith's  first  selection  was 
"When  the  heart  is  young,"  by  Dudley  Buck  ;  and  she  re- 
sponded to  an  encore  in  Pinsuti's  "  Welcome,  pretty  prim- 
rose." Miss  Smith's  voice  was  poorly  suited  to  so  large  an 
audience-room,  for  her  tone  is  weak  and  thin,  and  her  ef- 
forts to  increase  its  force  rendered  it  sadly  untrue.  *  For  this 
obliging  young  lady  to  have  sung  with  such  unfortunate  sur- 
roundings, was  like  hanging  a  pale  little  pirture  in  a  very 
bad  light.  She  was  exceedingly  brave  about  it  all  however, 
and  came  back  later  to  sing  H  Fior  de  Margherita,"  by  Ar- 
diti.  Mr.  Forman's  solo  was  given  with  spirit,  and  was 
warmly  applauded.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  three  compositions  for  piano  solo  : 
"Allegro  de  Conceit."  by  Chopin,  and  a  "  Barcarolle ''  and 
"Tarenlelle,"  by  Rubinstein,  played  by  Miss  Belle  Welton. 

Miss  Welton  is  an  accomplished  and  successful  pianiste. 
She  plays  with  fire,  brilliancy,  and  finish;  and  although  her 
style  is  somewhat  austere,  it  sparkles,  and  flashes,  and  glows 
with  the  warmth  of  calm  and  earnest  feeling,  now  and  then. 
Nevertheless,  Miss  Welton  does  not  impress  one  as  being  an 
interpreter  of  the  gentler  emotions.  She  does  not  play  im- 
ploringly :  she  does  not  play  resignedly.  She  has  a  fine, 
nervous  dash,  which  is  crisp,  and  clear,  and  strictly  individ- 
ualized. She  is  far  advanced  in  technical  dexterity,  and  is 
one  of  those  amateurs  who  will  become  an  artist  by  right. 
Miss  Welton's  playing  was  an  important  feature  of  the  even- 
ing's entertainment — certainly  the  feature  to  the  innumerable 
throng  of  would-be  pianists,  who  (as  somebody  aptly  says) 
"tkkle  their  vanity  with  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking, 
without  weighing  the  measure  of  their  strength  to  meet  it." 

The  second  of  these  truly  enjoyable  concerts  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  10th.  A  duo  for  pi- 
ano and  violoncello  is  definitely  announced,  aUo  a  trio  by 
Reissiger,  for  piano  and  strings.  Miss  Mary  Milliken  will 
sing  "  My  Love  is  fairer  still,"  and  Miss  Daisy  Bullock  "  La 
Stella  Confidente."  Besides  a  vocal  duet  by  these  youne  la- 
dies, a  vocal  solo  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Gillig,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Briggs  will  play  Mendelssohn's  "Variations  Seri- 
cuses,"  and  the  "Romanza"  from  the  Concerto  in  E  Minor, 
Chopin-Reinecke.      F.  A. 

The  German  army  is  the  most  perfect  military  machine  in 
existence.  Each  corps  is  constructed  so  as  to  form  in  itself 
a  complete  little  army  that  can  without  inconvenience  be  at 
any  time  detached  from  the  main  body.  During  peace 
everything  is  kept  ready  for  mobilization  in  case  of  war.  If 
ihe  decree  for  mobilization  were  to  be  wired  to-morrow  from 
Berlin,  the  whole  field  would  be  ready  in  a  few  hours  to 
march. 


2THE        ARGONAUT. 


FLANEUR'S   LETTER. 


e  Tells  of  the  Capet-Fulton  Fight,  and  Discusses  Other  Matters. 


The  indefatigable  crank,  Justin  D.  Fulton,  of  Brooklyn, 
s  put  his  foot  in  it  again.  No  one  would  suppose  that  the 
;v.  Doctor  Fulton  was  such  a  wild  man  as  his  many  esca- 
des  prove,  if  judged  from  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
in.  He  is  a  thick-set,  respectable,  and  prosperous-looking 
in,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  brown  beard  covering  the  lower 
rt  of  his  face  ;  his  eyes  are  mild,  and  his  manners  cordial 
d  engaging.  But  he  has  some  sort  of  a  quirk  in  his  mind 
lich  constantly  impels  him  to  make  an  ass  of  himself.  I 
ve  always  thought  if  Doctor  Fulton  lived  outside  of  Brook- 
he  might  become  a  staid  and  respectable  member  of  so- 
ty.  No  clergyman  with  lively  ideas  and  advanced  theo- 
:s  can  live  in  Brooklyn  without  becoming  more  or  less  of  a 
Id  man.  Doctor  Fulton  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
lyed  second  fiddle  to  no  sensationalist  in  the  country,  ex- 
pt  Doctor  Talmage.  Had  Talmage  been  suddenly  re- 
sved  to  New  Jersey,  Fulton  would  have  become  the  reign- 
;  sensation  of  Brooklyn,  but  the  amazing  ability  and  agility 
the  Tabernacle  pastor  has  kept  Fulton  unjustly  in  the 
ckground.  As  long  as  I  can  remember  Doctor  Fulton  has 
d  peripatetic  rows  with  the  press,  the  people,  and  the 
urch.  The  first  of  his  indiscretions— it  occurred  away 
ck  in  sixty-something — was  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  fast 
rses.  The  doctor  was  then  a  pastor  of  immature  years, 
d  displayed  great  enthusiasm  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
t  he  also  loved  a  good  horse,  and,  more  than  this,  he  per- 
ted  in  dressing  in  "horsey"  style  when  he  went  down  on 
:  road.  The  horse  that  the  doctor  drove  at  the  time  was 
wicked,  sinfdl,  and  brash  an  animal  as  I  ever  laid  my  eyes 
.  He  had  immense  legs,  with  knobby  knees,  white  stock- 
;s,  and  a  long,  gaunt  body  ;  his  head  was  foxy  in  the  ex- 
:me,  and  his  tail  stood  at  right  angles  with  his  hind  legs, 
en  when  he  was  in  repose.  The  doctor  decorated  his  nag 
ih  all  the  patent  sporting  appliances  used  on  fast  horses. 
le  spectacle  of  a  Christian  minister  speeding  down  the 
id  behind  such  a  horse  as  this  shocked  the  pious  Brook- 
lites,  and  they  urged  the  doctor  to  give  up  his  horse  ;  but 
at  gentleman  treated  their  entreaties  with  jeeis,  and  went 
racing.  Shortly  after  that  he  bought  a  raw-boned  sorrel 
ire,  and  then  he  drove  double  down  the  road  every  after- 
on,  despite  the  protestations  of  his  Christian  brethren. 
I  could  not  begin  to  recall  the  sensations  the  doctor  has 
sated  since  that  time,  but  in  none  of  them  has  he  succeed- 
in  placing  himself  in  such  a  peculiar  and  altogether  dis- 
reeab'.e  position  as  the  one  he  now  occupies.  Monseigneur 
ipel  is,  above  everything  else,  a  clever  and  upright  man. 
e  is  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  power  in  the 
itholic  Church.  When  Doctor  Fulton  picked  him  out  for 
e  object  of  his  bitter  tirade,  he  picked  out  the  wrong  man, 
•  many  reasons.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  his  bit- 
■personal  attack  on  Monseigneur  Capel,  and  the  assertions 
made — notably  the  one  that  the  monseigneur  was  a  thief 
d  a  profligate — have  incensed  the  clergyman  so  much,  that 
vows  that  he  will  seek  legal  redress  for  the  doctor's  slan- 
rous  utterances.  Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
r-minded  New  Yorkers  than  to  have  Doctor  Fulton 
ought  to  a  sharp  account  for  his  disgraceful  lies  about 
ipel — for  that  they  are  lies  has  already  been  proved  by  in- 
ntrovertible  evidence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the 
se  tried  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  have  the  extent  lo  which 
:rgymen  may  go  definitely  settled. 

Another  instance  in  point  is  that  of  the  clergyman  in  Con- 
cticut  who  delivered  a  violent  tirade  against  William  Lewis 
it  Sunday  in  a  Connecticut  church.  Lewis  may  have  killed 
ise  Ambler,  but  certainly  until  that  fact  is  established  no 
:rgyman  has  the  right  to  stigmatize  him  as  a  "cowardly 
d  contemptible  murderer,"  and  devote  a  whole  hour's  dis- 
urse  to  the  violent  denunciation  of  a  man  who  is  innocent 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
:wis  has  not  yet  been  arrested  for  the  crime,  and  evidence 
warrant  that  step  has  not  been  obtained.  He  is  simply 
spected  of  murder,  as  many  innocent  men  have  been.  It 
rtainly  is  time  that  some  of  these  clergymen  were  brought 
with  a  round  turn,  and  taught  propriety. 
The  disgusting  and  disgraceful  disclosures  of  the  black- 
ailing  practiced  by  the  police  in  the  public  parks  has  at  last 
ought  these  institutions  prominently  before  the  public. 
le  parks  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  do  more  to  encourage 
imorality  in  the  city  than  anything  else.  No  decent  woman 
n  enter  any  of  the  public  "breathing places"  in  New  York, 
th  the  exception  of  Madison  and  Union  squares,  after 
,rk,  without  being  subjected  to  insult  and  violence.  And 
this  is  owing  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  police  force.  Cec- 
il Park  at  night  is  a  perfect  pandemonium  of  vice,  and  the 
en  who  reap  the  harvest  from  it  are  the  few  policemen 
itioned  there  at  night.  These  officers  stand  at  the  gales, 
id  levy  a  tax  of  one  dollar  on  the  men  and  women  who  en- 
r  there  after  nightfall.  This  has  long  been  known  to  the 
ithorities,  but  it  was  not  brought  to  light  until  one  of  the 
ilicemen,  Nevins  by  name,  arrested  a  man  and  his  wife  be- 
use  they  refused  to  pay  when  they  strolled  into  the  park 
r  an  evening  wa'k.  The  man  and  his  wife  were  innocent 
tople,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  system  of  blackmailing  that 
as  being  practiced  by  the  police,  and  accordingly  resisted 
e  extortion.  They  were  arrested  and  taken  through  the 
lblic  streets,  followed  by  a  hooting  crowd,  toward  the  po- 
re station,  but  the  officer  did  not  dare  to  take  them  to  the 
ation-house,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  them  to  fee  him, 
intemptuously  pushed  them  aside  and  went  back  to  his 
>sl.  The  subsequent  complaint  of  the  man  and  his  wife  to 
e  Mayor  brought  about  an  inquiry,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
ad  to  a  reform.  The  government  which  pays  millions  of 
illars  for  the  public  parks,  and  then  allows  them  to  be 
rned  into  licensed  places  of  iniquity,  seems  to  be  some- 
hat  short-sighted. 

A  version  of  "  Le  Drame  de  la  Rue  de  la  Paix  "  was  pro- 
iced  at  the  Twenty-third  Street  Theatre  Monday  night,  by 
iss  Charlotte  Thompson,  who  made  a  large  and  conspicu- 
is  failure.  It  is  announced  that  the  "idea  of  '  The  Roman- 
F'  is  the  same  as  that  of '  Fe'dora,'  but  in  all  other  respects 
is  absolutely  original."  The  play  was  written  by  Harry 
arshall,  and  the  principal  hit  was  made  by  Harry  St.  Maur, 
ho  played  the  part  of  an  English  lord,  and  did  really  the 
ig  in. the  whole  company.    St.  Maur  is  the 


stage  name  of  Harry  Marshall.  The  author  and  comedian 
are  one.  St  Maur  is  a  man  of  varied  accomplishment?. 
He  writes  plays,  melodramas,  and  music ;  acts,  sings,  dances, 
and  plays  anything,  from  comedy  to  heavy  tragedy.  He  is 
lean  and  lank,  and  seems  to  have  great  vitality.  I  have 
known  him  to  do  excellent  bits  of  comedy  acting,  and  have 
also  known  him  to  be  stupid  and  stagey.  St.  Maur  has  writ- 
ten a  very  bad  play  in  this  case.  It  can  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  Sardou's  "  Fe'dora  "than  can  its  author  be  compared 
to  that  greatest  of  French  dramatists,  Sardou.  All  these 
failures  only  tend  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  play  itself, 
which  will  be  produced  by  Miss  Davenport  on  the  first  of 
October,  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  sense 
and  good  taste  of  the  American  people  against  the  actress's 
diamond  racket.  The  humorists  have  had  their  fun  with  it, 
and  it  has  grown  as  stale  as  last  year's  almanacs.  It  is  too 
bad  to  have  the  dodge  sprung  on  us  again  so  early  in  the 
season  as  this.  Of  course,  it  is  within  the  lines  of  possibility 
that  Kate  Ciaxton  lost  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dia- 
monds at  the  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  last  week  ; 
but  the  chances  are  that  not  more  than  a  baker's  dozen  would 
believe  such  a  possibility,  and  Miss  Ciaxton  shows  bad  taste 
and  worse  judgment  in  springing  the  antique  dodge  upon  the 
public  again. 

Freddie  Gebhardt's  infatuation  for  Mrs.  Langtry  continues. 
He  has  left  his  great  horse  Eole  to  win  his  races  alone  here, 
while  he  goes  galavanting  over  the  ocean  after  the  British 
beauty.  The  love  of  the  young  man  for  Mrs.  Langtry  receives 
(resh  confirmation  every  day.  I  wonder  if  he  will  marry 
her.  It  would  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  such  a  con- 
summation were  effected  before  either  the  Lily  or  her  lover 
have  grown  a  year  older. 

We  have  never  had  a  more  brilliant  set  of  visitors  than  the 
Corean  Embassy  for  many  years.  They  are  the  sensation 
of  the  hour.  Certainly,  no  foreign  visitors  have  been  more 
thoroughly  entertained  than  these  Coreans,  and  they  will 
have  every  reason  to  feel  kindly  toward  Americans  here 
when  they  return  to  Corea.  The  Coreans  are  like  a  lot  of 
little  children  in  disposition  ;  they  are  amazed  at  every  triv- 
ially, and  the  big  sights  of  the  metropolis  throw  them  into 
ecstasies  of  delight.  Their  quaint  but  beautiful  garments, 
and  round  and  innocent  faces,  really  make  them  look  like  a 
lot  of  children  dressed  up  in  fantastic  attire.  They  pass  their 
time  in  a  continuous  round  of  festivities  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  two  chaperons  of 
the  embassy,  Lieutenants  Mason  and  Faulke,  know  the  town 
thoroughly,  and  are  devoting  all  their  energies  to  making  it 
pleasant  for  the  visitors.  They  usually  start  out  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  drive  to  some  point  of  interest, 
such  as  ihe  Equitable  Building,  the  park,  the  Western  Union 
building,  the  newspaper  offices,  or  the  big  bridge;  then  they 
take  a  sail  around  the  harbor  in  one  of  the  Governmeni 
steamers,  and  return  to  Delmonico's  in  time  for  an  elaborate 
luncheon.  After  this  comes  a  spin  up  Broadway  and  a  view 
of  some  other  point  of  attraction  about  town,  and  a  return  to 
Delmonico's  again  in  time  for  dinner.  In  the  evening  two 
boxes  are  always  engaged  for  them  at  one  of  the  many  the- 
atres in  New  York.  And  so  they  pass  the  time  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  all  return  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for 
an  elaborate  supper.  This  sort  of  thing  is  kept  up  day  after 
day,  and  the  Coreans  are  in  a  constant  state  of  delight. 
Mason  and  Foulke  are  having  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  rackel, 
too. 

The  outbreak  of  smuggling  has  astonished  everybody. 
The  sudden  discovery  that  hundreds  of  dressmakers  travel 
constantly  between  New  York  and  Europe,  and  smuggle,  on 
an  average,  from  three  to  six  thousand  dollars  apiece  in  their 
trunks,  on  their  return  voyage,  has  set  the  custom  house  of- 
fice in  a  whirl.  The  women  have  been  arrested  on  all  sides, 
and  immense  amounts  of  finery  seized  from  every  incoming 
steamer.  Fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  laces  and  silks 
were  seized  one  day.  The  prices  have  gone  up  in  the  mil- 
linery trade,  and  the  secret  of  the  low  prices,  which  some  of 
the  dressmakers  advertise,  has  come  out.  The  duty  on 
many  of  their  goods  is  sixty  per  cent.,  at  which  rate,  it  can 
easily  be  seen,  smuggling  pays  enormously. 

The  de'but  of  Mademoiselle  Nixau  was  highly  successful 
The  French  colony  reinforced  by  hundreds  of  American  ad- 
mirers of  the  opera  bouffe,  jammed  the  Fifth  Avenue  Thea 
tre  to  the  very  doors  last  night,  and  smothered  the  new  opera 
bouffe  prima  donna  in  flowers.  Nixau  has  a  big  and  power- 
ful voice,  good  teeth,  a  pretty  face,  and  an  agreeable  smile, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  her  organs  of  locomotion  were 
the  cause  of  greater  admiration  last  night  than  all  of  the 
above-mentioned  attractions.  I  have  always  considered  that 
Nat  Goodwin's  legs  possessed  more  comedy  talent  than  his 
head.  I  have  known  him  to  set  a  whole  house  roaring  by  a 
simple  twist  of  the  calf  of  his  leg,  and  create  excessive  mer- 
riment by  a  compound  turn  of  his  knees.  Mademoiselle 
Nixau's  legs  are  short  for  the  length  of  the  body,  but  their 
suppleness  and  activity  are  startling.  They  seem  to  be  some- 
thing entirely  apart  from  Mademoiselle  Nixau  herself,  and 
twist  about  in  the  most  delightful  and  fantastic  style.  In  the 
fencing  scene  in  the  first  act  of  "  Boccaccio "  her  varied 
poses  brought  down  the  house,  and  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  opera  the  audience  watched  her  lower  extremities  with 
absorbing  interest.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  audience  was 
entirely  unprepared  for  that  portion  of  Mademoiselle  Nixau's 
anatomy  which  was  encased  in  pink  tights,  for  the  city  has 
been  l.berally  strewn  with  photographs  portraying  her  in  in- 
teresting, and,  it  must  be  said,  somewhat  startling  poses. 

New  York,  September  26,  1SS3.  Flaneur. 


Lady  Gay  Paget,  who  was  married  recently  to  Lord  Wind- 
sor, a  young  nobleman  with  the  comfortable  income  of  eighty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  was  accompanied  on  h:r 
bridal  tour  by  a  white  cat.  A  novelty  in  wedding  costumes 
was  also  exhibited  at  this  notable  marriage.  While  the 
bride  was  attired  in  the  richest  satin,  and  displayed  a  wealth 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  Lord  Windsor  wore  a  morning  suit 
of  mixed  gray  and  white  tweed,  without  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  what  the  English  call  "smartness." 

A  gentleman  at  an  evening  party  in  the  Far  West,  observ- 
ing another  gentleman  eyeing  his  umbrella,  stopped  the  pro- 
ceeding thus  :  "You  handle  that  umbrella,  you  touch  that 
umbrella,  you  even  look  at  that  umbrella,  and  I'll  cram  it 
down  your  throat — and  then  spread  it ! " 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Monseigneur  Capel  is  soon  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  jour- 
nalists. 

The  special  trains  employed  by  her  Majesty  Victoria  dur- 
ing the  past  nineteen  years  have  cost  $46,300 

A  picture  of  Christine  Nilsson  occupies  a  prominent  place 
on  the  wall  in  President  Arthur's  boi.doir. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  cleared  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  by  the  victory  of  Ossian  in  the  St.  Leger. 

The  Countess  of  Paris  is  as  fond  of  riding  as  the  Empress 
of  Austria,  who  is  called  the  most  accomplished  horsewoman 
in  Europe. 

Touching  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  believes 
that  it  can  yet  be  said  with  propriety  that  the  villain  still 
pursues  her. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  learn  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Doctor  Griffin,  Mary  Anderson's  stepfather,  do 
not  speak  as  they  pass  by. 

Mr.  Corrodus,  the  eminent  violinist,  has  become  the  pos- 
sessor, at  a  cost  of  $3  400,  of  the  Stradivarius  violin  once 
owned  and  used  by  Paganini. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  has  just  ordered  a  cloak  of  sable 
fur  trimmed  with  gold  and  enriched  with  precious  stones,  the 
whole  cost  being  placed  at  forty  three  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  of  the  many  tokens  received  by  Mrs.  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  and  her  daughter  during  their  stay  in  Boston 
was  a  superb  basket  of  roses,  "  with  the  compliments  of  a 
few  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic." 

A  touching  tribute  to  a  deceased  public  official,  in  the 
Denver  Tribune,  closes  with  the  words  :  "  Marshal  Burt 
leaves  two  wives  and  a  number  of  children."  It  is  only  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  Marshal  Burt  lived  in  Salt  Lake. 

Bismarck's  weight,  taken  at  Kissingen  during  recent  years, 
varied  thus  :  1874,  207  pounds  (German)  ;  1S76,  219  pounds  ; 
1877,  230  pounds;  1878,  243  pounds  ;  1879,  247  pounds; 
iSSo,  237  pounds  ;  1882,  232  pounds  ;  18S3,  202  pounds. 

It  is  reported  that  throughout  one  of  his  books  John  Mor- 
ley  insisted  upon  printing  the  name  of  the  Deity  without  a 
capital,  whereupon  one  of  his  reviewers  published  his  cri- 
tique with  frequent  mention  of  the  author  as  "  mr.  John  mor- 
ley." 

The  daughter  of  Bayard  Taylor  has,  until  recently,  been 
supporting  herself  as  a  governess  in  New  York.  She  and 
her  mother  declined  a  purse  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  raised 
by  New  York  ladies  on  learning  that  Bayard  Taylor  died 
poor. 

The  report  that  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  known  to 
literature  as  "  Carmine  Sylvia,"  was  to  be  divorced  from 
King  Charles,  proves  to  be  erroneous.  She  has  left  Neuirid, 
in  Prussia,  where  her  relatives  reside,  and  returned  to  Bu- 
charest. 

Robert  J.  Burdette  got  between  two  trains,  one  of  which 
was  moving  very  fast,  and  was  flung  some  distance,  his  head 
being  severely  cut.  He  is  at  his  home  in  Ardmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  will  be  confined  some  time,  thojgh  it  is  believed 
his  injuries  are  not  dangerous. 

It  was  an  inaccurate  contemporary  in  New  Orleans  that 
announced  the  death  of  Tourgueneff  in  this  slovenly  manner : 
"A  Russian  novelist  with  an  unpronounceable  name  has  just 
died,  who  invented  the  term  '  Nihilist,'  which  has  since 
grown  to  have  so  terrible  a  significance  to  the  rulers  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  Old  World." 

Not  every  author  would  care  to  be  placed,  living  or  dead, 
by  the  side  of  a  severe  critic.  But  Tourgueneff  directed  in  his 
will  that  his  body  should  be  buried  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
side  of  the  critic  Bielinski,  who  was  one  of  his  life-long 
friends,  and  who  did  the  author  much  substantial  good  by 
privately  criticising  his  works  before  publication,  instead  of 
publicly  afterward. 

The  famous  Nell  Gwynne  is  about  to  receive  the  only  can- 
onization that  the  English  Church  can  bestow.  The  Bishop 
of  Hereford  has  given  his  consent  to  the  fixing  of  a  memo- 
rial tablet  in  her  honor  on  the  outer  face  of  his  garden  wall, 
so  as  to  mark  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  she  was  born. 
The  Episcopal  Church  seems  resolved  that  the  mistress  of 
Charles  II.  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  followed 
Miss  Iznaga,  a  younger  sister  of  Lady  Mandeville,  on  her 
return  to  New  York,  where  the  couple  were  married  in  a  sud- 
den and  very  undemonstrative  manner,  and  of  whom  it  was 
maliciously  said  that  if  he  had  delayed  a  few  weeks  a  death, 
which  happened  just  then,  might  have  diverted  his  matrimo- 
nial tendencies  into  another  channel,  is  now  living  with  his 
wife  a  retired  bucolic  life  on  the  wheat  ranch  up  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  which  he  bought  soon  after  his  marriage. 


Apropos  of  the  Mormons,  the  author  of  "A  Newport 
Aquarelle"  is  authority  lor  the  statement  that  "when  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  fellow-prophets  led  out  the  band  of 
saints  lo  the  New  Jerusalem  of  Salt  Lake  Cily,  many  hard- 
ships were  endured.  In  that  first,  almost  heroic,  journey 
the  emigrants  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  fuel.  Youug, 
on  his  return  lo  the  East,  provided  himself  with  enormous 
quantities  of  sunflower  seeds,  which  the  second  band  of  em- 
igrants sowed  by  the  way.  The  path  over  which  the  Mor- 
mons passed  is  marked  by  a  golden  line,  and  the  camp-fires 
of  to-day  are  lighted  by  the  fibrous  stalks  of  the  sunflowers 
which  the  Mormon  saints  sowed  forty  years  ago." 


An  extraordinary  wager  was  made  recently  on  an  English 
farm.  It  was  made  by  Mr.  Terrell,  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  and 
Mr.  Abbey,  an  Oxfordshire  farmer.  The  issue  was  who  would 
do  most  work  in  the  harvest-  field,  the  former  drinking  beer  and 
the  latter  water  only.  Fifteen  acres  to  each  "  pitcher"  were 
allowed.  The  result  was  that  beer  won  by  above  an  acre. 
Mr.  Terrell  held  a  very  decided  lead  from  the  first. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    BRIG    "MARIA.' 


How  her  Skipper  Gained  and  Lost  his  Ambition. 


I  was  born  in  a  seaport  town  on  the  New  England  coast, 
where  all  are  more  01  less  connected  with  the  sea,  for  most 
of  the  men  are  retired  sea-captains,  living  upon  the  money 
made  in  whaling  or  the  merchant  service.  So,  as  a  boy,  I 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  could  go  to  sea  and  reach 
the  highest  ambition  of  my  life  in  being  a  captain,  able  to 
walk  the  quarter-deck,  master  of  the  vessel. 

In  1853  I  arrived  in  California,  coming  "  'round  the  Horn," 
and  entered  into  the  employ  of  Silas  Burrows  &  Co.,  coast- 
ing. At  that  time  they  owned  fifteen  or  twenty  coasters  ; 
one  of  them,  named  the  Maria,  was  the  pride  of  the  firm, 
and  called  by  Burrows  his  "  yacht,"  being  a  brig  that  he  had 
come  to  the  country  in.  We  all  yearned  to  be  appointed  to 
this  brig,  as  she  was  the  best  fitted  and  supplied  of  all  his 
coasters. 

While  I  was  mate  of  the  brig  Marshall,  waiting  for  a 
charter,  the  yacht  Maria  came  in  from  Humboldt,  with  a 
load  of  lumber  which  had  been  sold  to  parties  in  San  Diego, 
so  Burrows  ordered  her  to  take  in  her  supplies  and  proceed 
on  her  voyage.  While  beating  out  of  the  harbor  she  came 
into  collision  with  another  vessel,  which  carried  away  her 
bowsprit,  forcing  her  to  return  for  repairs.  Burrows  did  not 
.  wait  to  find  out  whose  fault  it  was,  but  immediately  bounced 
the  captain  and  mate,  as  he  considered  it  an  inexcusable 
fault  for  any  one  to  allow  an  accident  to  happen  to  his 
"  yacht,"  which  was  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  then  sent  for 
me,  told  me  to  go  on  board  the  Maria,  put  in  a  new  bow- 
sprit, and  repair  the  damage,  which  I  proceeded  to  do. 
After  she  was  ready  for  sea,  I  went  to  the  office  and  so  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Burrows.  He  looked  up  over  his  spectacles, 
and  said  : 
"  All  right.  Can't  you  take  her  to  San  Diego  ? " 
I  replied,  "  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  go  and  clear  her  ;  ship  a  mate  with  you,  and 
be  off." 

I  turned  away  with  my  heart  a-thumping  so  that  it  seemed 
to  me  any  one  could  have  heard  it.  I  soon  shipped  a  mate, 
and,  as  I  was  going  to  the  custom-house  to  clear  the  brig, 
I  was  so  proud  to  think  I  had  so  unexpectedly  reached  the 
crown  of  my  ambition  that  I  felt  six  feet  taller,  and  won- 
dered, as  I  passed  the  people  on  the  street,  if  they  knew  I 
was  captain  of  the  brig  Maria. 

Well,  I  got  her  out  of  the  Heads  and  started  for  San 
Diego.  Then  my  trouble  commenced.  She  was  top-heavy 
from  her  deck-load  of  lumber,  and  cranky  from  being  over- 
loaded ;  so,  going  before  the  wind,  with  the  swell  that  the 
northwest  trades  make  on  this  coast,  I  had  to  take  in  the 
royal  and  to'gallan'  sail  to  keep  her  from  rolling  the  mast  out 
of  her.  The  wind  was  so  light  that,  with  all  the  sail  I  dared 
carry,  I  was  hardly  doing  more  than  drifting  along.  My 
Sunday-school  education  had  not  been  neglected  when  I 
was  a  boy,  but  I  had  not  profited  by  it  so  much  as  by  my 
life  around  the  docks  and  in  the  forecastle.  Still,  I  prided 
myself  that  I  had  fairly  read  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  and  I  availed  myself  of  my  Biblical  lore  to  in- 
vent strange  and  awful  combinations  of  profanity.  I  used 
to  walk  the  quarter-deck  saying  my  prayers  backward,  grit- 
ting my  teeth,  and  worrying  at  the  slow  time  I  was  making. 
But  with  all  my  fretting,  it  did  no  good.  I  drifted  into  San 
Diego  in  thirty  days  alter  I  left  San  Francisco. 

There  I  found  no  wharf,  and  as  the  charter  called  for  the 
lumber  to  be  delivered  above  high-water  mark,  we  had  to 
raft  the  lumber  ashore,  and  then  take  it  up  on  the  beach.  It 
was  slow  work,  I  can  tell  you.  Then  I  took  on  a  load  of 
potatoes,  and  with  a  surf-boat,  which  I  hired  from  the  people 
on  shore,  and  my  one  quarter- boat,  I  made  out  to  get  mypo 
tatoes  on  board,  and  in  one  month  from  the  time  I  entered 
the  harbor  of  San  Diego  I  got  to  sea  again. 

Well,  I  bad  trimmed  the  brig  this  time  so  I  believed  she 
would  sail,  but  after  I  got  to  sea  I  found  she  would  not,  and, 
thinking  it  was  because  she  had  too  much  draft  aft,  I  took 
off  the  hatch  and  changed  the  cargo  to  as  to  put  her  more 
on  an  even  keel.  Bat  that  did  not  do.  Then  I  tried  put 
ting  her  more  by  the  head  ;  but  with  all  my  changes  she 
would  not  sail.  I  shifted  those  hapless  spuds  so  frequently 
and  so  recklessly  that  they  were  almost  worn  out.  At  last  I 
resorted  to  crowding  her  under  sail.  During  the  day  I  could 
carry  all  the  sail  we  had,  but  as  the  sun  went  down  up  would 
come  the  wind,  and  I  would  have  to  take  in  my  light  sails 
and  close-reef  my  topsaii.  Then  at  times  I  would  have 
to  heave  her  to,  under  a  storm  staysail.  Blow?  Oh,  how 
it  did  blow  !  Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  our  northwest  trade 
gales,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  cloudless,  the  stars  shining 
brightly  and  unwinkingly  in  the  blue  vault  above,  the  sea 
one  mass  of  white  foam,  and  the  wind  blowing  so  that  a  man 
can  scarcely  stand  up  ?    No  ?    Then  you  ought  to. 

After  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  the  wind  would  go 
down,  and  I  would  make  sail  as  fast  as  the  brig  would  stand 
it.  By  noon  we  would  have  a  nice  wholesale  breeze,  but  as 
the  sun  went  down  we  had  to  take  in  sail  and  make  snug 
again.  Day  after  day  was  this  the  same  ;  night  after  night 
I  walked  the  deck  storming  and  cursing,  but  I  got  along  no 
faster.  At  noon  I  would  take  the  sun  and  find  how  little  I 
was  gaining  in  my  latitude  j  my  longitude  I  got  by  dead 
reckoning,  and  1  soon  found  that  under  no  conditions  would 
the  brig  sail  far  on  the  wind.  She  would  drift  sideways  her 
whole  breadth  in  going  her  length  ahead ;  and  so,  after 
discovering  that,  I  took  from  the  log-book  the  number 
of  knots  made,  then  multipled  the  ship's  breadth  by  her 
length,  and  thus  had  her  longitude. 

One  day  I  stopped  and  began  to  think.  Said  I  to  myself : 
"  This  voyage  is  making  me  an  old  man  before  my  time, 
through  fretting  and  worrying.  It  does  no  good.  I  have 
been  out  so  long  already  that  when  I  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Burrows  will  bounce  me.  I  have  made  a  failure  as 
skipper,  and  I  have  lost  all  ambition  ever  to  want  to  be  one 
again." 

From  that  time  I  became  a  new  man.  Nothing  could  or 
would  rile  me,  or  put  me  out  of  temper.  I  took  the  world 
easy,  did  the  best  I  could,  read  all  the  books  aboard  the  ship, 
both  forward  and  aft.  Then,  when  I  got  up  abreast  of  Monte- 
rey, I  stood  in,  got  some  water,  bought  out  all  the  novels  they 
had  in  the  old  town,  and  started  again  for  San  Francisco,  hop- 
ing to  reach  that  port  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  world. 


So,  one  pleasant?morning  I  made  the  Farallones,  crossed 
the  bar,  and  came  sailing  into  the  Golden  Gate  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  days  since  I  had  beat  out  of  the  harbor  in 
all  the  pride  of  a  young  man's  first  mastership  of  a  vessel. 
I  didn't  want  any  more  of  it  !  I  had  gained  my  ambition 
and  lost  it.  I  still  might  have  to  go  to  sea,  but  I  no  longer 
hankered  after  a  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 

When  we  got  abreast  of  Long  Wharf  I  dropped  anchor, 
put  my  traps  into  the  boat,  turned  the  brig  over  to  the  mate, 
and  went  up  to  Burrows's  office  to  report.  As  I  came  in  he 
looked  up  over  his  spectacles  and  I  thought  how  different 
his  look  had  seemed  when  last  I  had  been  in  that  office. 

"  Well,  you  have  returned.     I  thought  you  were  lost." 

"Yes,  I  have  returned  1  I  never  expected  to,  though,  and 
I  have  turned  the  brig  over  to  the  mate  and  taken  my  traps 
ashore.  Here  are  the  papers,  bills  of  lading,  etc.  Good 
day.  God  bless  you  !  Hope  I'll  never  see  you  or  your  brig 
again." 

And  with  that  I  departed,  a  happier  man  than  I  had  been 
for  many  a  day. 

I  was  ambitious  no  longer.  I  had  had  my  fill  of  ambition 
in  the  lofty  position  of  master  of  the  Maria.  The  skipper 
had  skipped.  A.  P.  S. 

San  Franxisco,  Oclober,  1S83. 


The  Blessings  of  a  Day. 

Gold  is  not  the  only  thing  that  glitters.  Much  the  greater 
part  of  the  great  sum  total  of  the  daily  shine  emanates  from 
substances  decidedly  more  humble  and  more  common.  Tin 
cans  and  broken  glass  can  shine,  if  only  the  sunlight  gets  to 
them.  Not  less  insignificant  things  make  our  daily  bread 
repose  in  cheerful  serenity  in  our  stomachs.  In  the  long 
run,  I  know  that  my  comfort  depends  on  the  consciousness 
that  my  behavior  warrants  me  in  being  careless  of  a  fire- 
proof coffin  when  I  die,  but  my  happiness  from  hour  to  hour, 
or,  it  may  be,  my  misery,  I  owe  to  the  reflections  which  triv- 
ial and  unimportant  things  call  into  existence  in  my  mind. 

Here  is  a  list  of  yesterday's  small  blessings  : 

On  waking  to  lie  abed  ten  minutes  longer. 

To  be  able  to  put  on  big  shoes  instead  of  the  small  ones 
of  the  previous  night. 

Pleasurable  surprise  at  finding  umbrella  not  taken  during 
breakfast. 

Comfort  of  being  at  office  in  time  to  read  paper  and  as- 
sume studious  attitude  before  Smith  gets  down. 

Consciousness  that  Smith  is  late. 

Ditto  that  he  is  very  late. 

Momentary  thrill  at  throwing  mucilage  pot  at  organ- 
grinder  below  window. 

Self-commendatory  consciousness  that  Smith  has  a  head 
on  him. 

Comfortable  feeling  all  day  over  Smith's  state  and  his  re- 
sulting idleness. 

Much  comfort  in  loafing,  because  Smith  does  even  less. 

Complacency  at  refusing  two  cocktails  before  dinner. 

Comfort  in  a  B.  6c.  S.  taken  with  Smith  and  in  benevolent 
recognition  of  his  state. 

Dinner,  and  in  particular  the  cold  apple-pie  with  cheese. 

Self-congratulation  that  I  have  not  got  to  marry  girl  with 
frizzy  hair  engaged  to  Jones. 

Comfort  in  thinking  Jones  has  got  to  marry  her. 

Comfortable  nap  in  office  chair  while  preserving  appear- 
ance of  work. 

Satisfaction  at  hearing  Smith  say  he  has  had  two  more 
drinks,  because  myself  have  had  none. 

Joy  at  finding  Mrs.  Rogers  not  at  home  and  leaving  card. 

Tea.     Novel.     Cigar.    Bed. — Life. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay.  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  I  wish  I  had  a  drink,"  remarked  Mrs.  Fogg,  "  but  I  don't 
like  to  go  over  there  to  the  fountain,  there  are  so  many  men 
there."  "  You've  just  as  good  a  right  there  as  they  have," 
said  Fogg  ;  "  don't  you  see  the  motto, '  for  man  and  beast  ?  ' 
Come  along."  "  Oh,  it  is  very  well  for  you  to  say  '  come 
along,' "  replied  Mrs.  F.,  "  but,  you  know,  I'm  not  a  man." 


Lately  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Lawes,  on  creating  a 
distuibance  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  were  called  to  order  by 
the  celebrated  Felix  McCarthy,  who  was  in  the  same  box. 
One  of  them,  presenting  his  card,  said:  "You  shall  hear 
from  us — our  name  is  Lawes."  "  Lawes  is  it  ?"  quoth  Felix  ; 
"  then  111  givs  you  an  addition  to  your  name,"  and,  exerting 
all  his  strength,  he  landed  them  both  out  of  the  box,  exclaim- 
ing :  "  Now,  by  the  powers,  you  are  outlaws  !  " 


"  That  is  a  fine  painting,"  said  one  of  a  company  who  was 
standing  before  the  picture  of  a  wrecked  crew  gazing  in  hor- 
ror at  the  spectre  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  bearing  down 
upon  them.  "  Yes,"  said  a  naval  officer  who  was  addressed, 
somewhat  doubtfully.  "  Why,  what  makes  you  hesitate  ? 
What  is  wrong  about  it  ?"  "Nothing — only — well,  you  see, 
the  Flying  Dutchman  is  always  supposed  to  run  against  the 
wind,  instead  of  with  it,  as  that  does."  He  was  no  artist,  but 
he  knew  all  about  the  Flying  Dutchman. 


As  New  York  (says  the  Nation)  is  one  of  the  great  restau- 
rant cities  of  the  world,  all  disputes  involving  the  respective 
rights  of  waiters,  "  guests,"  and  "  proprietors  "  are  of  interest 
to  three  very  large  and  important  classes  of  the  community. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Preston  of  New  York  is  going  to  bring  a  suit  for 
five  thousand  dbllars  against  Mr.  Shoemaker,  the  proprietor 
of  a  Broadway  restaurant,  which  will  involve  the  responsi- 
bility of  proprietors  for  the  behavior  of  waiters.  The  facts 
out  of  which  the  dispute  arose,  according  to  his  evidently 
biased  account,  are  these  :  Mr.  Preston,  who  is  described  as 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  man,  went  to  the  restaurant  with  a  lady, 
and  ordered  one  of  Mr.  Shoemaker's  most  noted  waiters, 
named  "  Billy,"  to  get  him  a  dinner.  Billy  is  a  powerful 
man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  "  bouncer"  at  one  time — a 
position  the  duties  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  clearly 
different  from,  and  perhaps  hardly  a  good  preparation  for, 
those  of  a  waiter.  Mr.  Preston  found  it  impossible  to  get 
the  dishes  which  he  ordered,  and  remonstrated ;  whereupon 
Billy,  threatening  him  with  instant  death,  sprang  upon  him, 
and  knocked  him  out  of  his  chair  with  a  severe  blow  in  the 
face.  The  unfortunate  man  was  rescued,  and  now  declares 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  it  a  "  test  case."  Billy  has  dis- 
appeared, so  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  the  guest's  side  of  the  story.  Those  who  like  to  take  a 
fair  view  of  such  matters  will,  however,  be  easily  able  to  per- 
ceive that  the  proprietor's  view  of  the  matter  must  be  very 
different.  We  all  know  how  irritating  it  must  be  to  a  waiter, 
particularly  if  he  happens  to  be  an  ex-bouncer,  to  be  found 
fault  with  for  such  little  things  as  bringing  fried  potatoes 
when  boiled  have  been  ordered,  or  mutton  when  beef  was 
asked  for — in  themselves  mere  trifles,  and  often  difficult  to 
remember.  The  general  docility  and  patience  of  guests  are 
mainly  what  makes  life  supportable  to  waiters,  and  a  fault- 
finder will  sometimes  get  into  trouble  among  them.  This  is 
the  view  of  such  matters  generally  taken  by  proprietors. 
Billy's  threat  that  he  would  murder  Mr.  Preston  is,  of  course, 
a  private  matter  between  the  two. 


The  story  is  told  of  an  American  lady  who,  at  an  inn  in 
Normandy,  was  deputed,  as  being  the  best  French  scholar 
in  her  party,  to  make  the  arrangements  for  their  accommo- 
dation. She  did  her  best — which  was  a  long  way  short  of 
perfection — but  the  clerk  did  not  catch  her  meaning,  and  his 
remarks  were  jargon  to  her.  Finally,  in  desperation,  she 
said,  slowly  and  with  awful  distinctness  :  "  Do  —you — speak 

English  ?  "  "  Wa'al,  neow,  you're  jest  talkin',"  shouted  the 
clerk;  "guess  I'd  orter  speak  English.  I  was  raised  ten 
miles  from  Bang- or." 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife  who  have  been  travel- 
ing in  Sicily,  fell  into  conversation  one  day  with  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  were  riding.  "  I  was  not  always 
as  you  see  me,"  said  the  coachman,  sadly  ;  "  I  once  occupied 
a  much  higher  position."  The  travelers  pricked  up  their  ears 
for  a  romantic  story  of  nobility  in  distress.  "  Yes,"  added 
the  driver,  "  I  was  once  a  brigand,  and  all  the  men  of  my 
family  occupied  the  same  honorable  position,  but  I  became 
engaged  to  a  girl  whom  I  loved  to  distraction,  and  my  fiancie, 
disliking  the  profession  on  account  of  its  risks,  persuaded  me 
to  throw  it  up  ;  so  now  lam  only  a  carriage-driver." 


A  tall  man,  impressively  polite  in  his  manner,  accosted  a 
well-known  citizen  on  a  Troy  (N.  Y.)  street.  "  My  friend," 
said  the  tall  man,  "  I  am  a  furrier  from  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  walked  all  the  way  to  this  city.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  and  can 
speak  several  East  Indian  tongues.  But  I  am  really  in  need 
of  something  to  eat.  Can  you  help  me  by  giving  me  a  little 
money  ?  "  "  Do  you  speak  Hebrew  ?  "  said  the  citizen.  "  I 
must  confess  I  am  unacquainted  with  Hebrew."  "Well, 
here's  ten  cents  for  not  speaking  Hebrew,"  said  the  citizen. 
"  Be  gob,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  pays  sometimes  not  to  know 
too  much,  don't  it  ? " 

A  young  lady  recently  boarded  the  cars  at  Cheyenne,  car- 
rying a  small  satchel,  a  purse,  and  a  handkerchief.  In  plac- 
ing the  satchel  in  one  of  the  racks  near  the  top  of  the  car, 
her  handkerchief,  which  was  exceedingly  fine  and  small,  fell 
into  the  lap  of  a  near-sighted  elderly  gentleman,  who  was 
looking  out  of  the  window.  On  turning  around  he  beheld 
what  he  thought  was  the  end  of  his  nether  garment,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  due  haste  and  modesty  to  remove  it  from  view. 
The  young  lady  at  once  removed  her  seat  to  one  in  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  car,  and  tried  to  interest  herself  in  a  book. 


Count  Sheremetieff,  a  Russian,  is  celebrating  his  honey- 
moon for  all  there  is  in  it.  He  married  not  long  ago  the 
Countess  Heyden.  He  hired  the  steamer  Oleg,  which  is 
now  taking  them  up  the  Volga.  The  Drulina  Steamboat 
Company,  to  which  the  steamer  belongs,  receives  a  payment 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  day.  In  return  for  this 
sum  the  count  may  travel  when  and  where  he  pleases.  Many 
wedding  guests  accompany  the  Count  and  Countess  Shere- 
metieff, and  there  are  also  on  board  the  Oleg  a  band,  twenty 
singers,  a  photographer,  a  physician,  men  and  women  cooks, 
and  a  numerous  staff  of  servants. 


An  old  street  scientist  in  New  York  has  been  renting  an 
old  telescope  to  such  curious  passers-by  as  desired  to  gaze  at 
the  sun,  and  would  pay  a  nickel  for  the  privilege.  Quite  a 
crowd  collected  each  day,  and  patronage  was  liberal.  It  be- 
came rushing  when  the  veteran  fakir  hung  up  a  sign,  "  One 
day  only — a  free  view  of  the  sun."  The  line  extended  half 
a  block.  Old  Deacon  Pennyman,  who  lives  in  Harlem,  and 
walks  home  to  save  car  fare,  concluded  to  take  advantage  of 
the  free  show  as  he  came  by.  He  took  position  No.  103  in 
the  line,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  was  No.  3.  His  face  wore 
an  expectant  air,  and  as  he  wiped  his  brow,  for  it  was  hot, 
he  said  to  the  exhibitor  :  "  How  can  you  afford  to  do  this  for 
nothing,  my  friend?"  "A  wealthy  and  philanthropic  man, 
who  wishes  to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  appearance  of  the 
sun,  pays  me  so  much  a  day  to  show  it ;  your  turn  now." 
The  deacon  bent  down,  crooked  his  neck  as  if  he  was  going 
to  cover  all  the  spots  at  once,  and  saw  "  Smiggin's  Sun  Stove 
Polish."  The  deacon  solemnly  followed  one  hundred  and 
two  wise,  sad  men  down  the  avenue. 

Always  keep  a  guard  upon  your  conversation  when  you 
are  talking  with  people  with  whom  you  are  little  acquainted. 
But  he  was  not  to  blame  for  putting  bis  foot  in  it  in  this  way. 
He  was  at  a  dinner-party,  where  there  were  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whom  he  met  for  the  first  time.  Seated  next 
to  him  was  a  very  pretty  girl.  After  a  while  he  said  some- 
thing of  a  great  fire.  Then  he  thought  the  pretty  girl  kicked 
him  under  the  table.  He  put  it  down  for  an  accident,  and 
went  on.  Then  there  was  an  unmistakable  kick.  He  stopped, 
and  changed  the  subject,  but  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  and 
when  dinner  was  over,  he  said  to  the  pretty  girl  in  the  par- 
lor :  "I  thought  you  kicked  me  at  dinner.  Did  you?" 
"  Yes."    "  Why  ? "    "  For  the  reason  that  you  were  bringing 

up  very  unhappy  recollections.     Mrs. lost  her  husband 

and  brother  in  that  fire."    Another  time  he  was  talking  of  di- 
vorces, again  at  dinner,  and  the  hostess  upset  a  cake-basket, 
making  a  great  racket.     He  saw  it  was  done  purposely.  '  r 
branched  off  to  something  else.    At  the  first  oppor- 
hostess  remarked  to  him  :  "  You  did  not  know,  of 
that  the  lady  with  whom  you  were  conversing  was  a 
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The  irreconcilable  conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom 
in  America  having  been  reconciled  by  war,  a  lesser  crop  of 
irreconcilables  has  sprung  up  in  the  land,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  in  i;s  turn  be  reconciled  by  some  less  severe  expedient 
than  a  resort  to  arms.  In  the  Democratic  party  in  Califor- 
nia are  two  antagonistic  elements  with  irreconcilable  princi- 
ples. The  Pope's  political  Irish  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
South  have  been  thrown  together  in  an  unnatural  political 
alliance  in  California,  possessing  elements  of  conflict  as  ap- 
parently irreconcilable  as  was  the  condition  of  the  white  and 
black  races,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  before  the  war. 
When  the  war  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  ended,  and 
the  negro  enfranchised,  the  superior  race — especially  in  those 
States  where  the  blacks  were  in  the  majority — resorted  to 
political  expedients  to  maintain  their  supremacy.  The  shot- 
gun and  Ku-klux  policy — the  first  experiment — was  found  to 
be  troublesome,  costly,  and  unsuccessful.  The  later  resort 
to  intrigue  and  conciliatory  blandishments  proved  a  greater 
success.  The  conciliatory  blandishment  policy  having  been 
successfully  tried  in  the  South,  in  overcoming  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  black  vote,  it  was  most  natural  that  the  same 
line  of  political  action  should  be  attempted  by  the  chivalry 
upon  the  Iiish  in  California.  It  was  tried,  and  it  has  proved 
an  immense  success.  The  same  results  achieved  in  the 
South  have  been  compassed  in  this  State  ;  the  ends  secured 
there  have  been  attained  here.  The  Irish  vote  in  California 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  chivalry  vote  in  the  South,  as 
does  that  of  the  negro  to  the  white  man  in  Mississippi  and 
other  Gulf  States — chivalry  at  the  top,  the  Pope's  Irish  at 
the  bottom.  Once,  when  a  young  man,  the  writer  was  se- 
verely thrashed  for  attempting  to  aid  an  Irish  wife,  and  rescue 
her  from  being  beaten  by  a  brutal  husband.  Gaining  wis- 
dom by  experience,  we  explicitly  declare  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  interfere  between  these  belligerent  forces,  lest, 
as  in  the  domestic  strife,  they  shall  unite  for  our  discomfit- 
ure. We  are  not  taking  sides.  We  are  not  endeavoring  to 
aid  either  belligerent.  We  have  no  preference  for  the  chiv- 
alry, no  sympathy  for  the  Pope's  Irish,  and  no  compromises 
to  suggest.  We  are  simply  the  historians,  recording  with  im 
partial  exactness  the  real  facts.  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  last  Presidential  election  there  were  44  765  voters.  Of 
this  number  not  less  than  13000  were  Irish,  ot  nearly  one- 
third  ol  the  total  vote.  The  Republican  party  is  almost  en 
tirely  composed  of  native-born  Americans  from  the  Northern 
States.  A  small  number  of  the  belter  class  of  German?, 
Proles:?-.:  Irishmen,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  other  intelli- 
:  :  •  born,  are  permanently  attached  to  the  Republi- 
j.viiz  uion.  This  leaves  to  the  Democratic  party  the 
oora  men  and  foreigners — the  foreigners  very  largely 


predominating — and  of  the  foreigners  very  much  the  larger 
proportion  are  Roman  Catholic  Irish.  The  Irish  vote  is  es- 
timated in  San  Francisco  at  13000,  fully  two  thirds  of  the 
vote  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  for  lo  the  Irish  vote — the 
foreign-born  Irish  only  figuring  in  statistical  tables — must  be 
added  the  sons  of  the  Irish  born  in  this  country.  This  num- 
ber of  Irish-American  voters  is  especially  large  from  the 
Stales  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  California.  A  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  Democratic  vote  ol  San  Francisco,  as  cast 
at  a  Presidential  election,  is  as  follows  : 

Democrats 23  coo 

Irish  Romanists 13  000 

Irish-Americans 2  000 

Alien  Komanists  (ot  other  countries) 2  500 

South'-tn-liorn  Chivs  (by  actual  register] 2  .170 

Total  Irish  and  Chivalry 19  970 

Native  and  Nonhcrn-born 3  030 

There  is  here  and  there  in  our  city  an  exceptional  South- 
ern man  who  voles  the  Republican  ticket,  perhaps  twenty  ; 
thus  leaving,  as  ils  highest  possible  figure,  the  chivalry  or 
Southern  vote  at  2  450,  and  the  Pope's  Irish  at  15  000.  Less 
than  one  ninth  of  the  Democratic  vote  of  this  rily  comes 
from  Dixie  ;  and  there  are  five  voters  from  Ireland — fathers 
and  sons — to  cne  from  the  States  recently  in  rebellion.  If 
we  are  correct  in  our  figures — and  we  are  not  far  wrong — 
then  it  is  apparent  that  without  the  Irish  vote  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  success  for  the  Democracy  in  this  State.  If 
the  Irish  vole  were  divided,  the  Democracy  would  be  in  con- 
tinual and  helpless  minority.  If  the  Irish  should  abstain 
from  voting,  there  would  not  be  a  single  Democrat  in  office 
in  California,  from  Governor  or  Senator  of  the  United  States 
down  to  the  official  who  catches  and  impounds  valuab'e 
dogs.  If  the  proportion  of  Irish  voters  to  chivalry  voters  is 
as  six  to  one,  then  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office 
should  be  divided  between  them  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
one.  If  they  are  not  divided  in  that  ratio,  then  somebody  is 
defrauded  of  his  just  political  privileges,  or  robbed  of  his 
just  share  of  official  loot,  and  has  a  just  right  to  complain 
that  he  is  ungenerously  dealt  with  in  parly  matters.  The 
Irish,  by  every  fair  and  honorable  consideration  of  decent 
politics,  are  in  this  county  entitled  10  not  less  than  fo'ir-sixths 
of  all  the  patronage  and  four-sixths  of  all  the  offices,  gifts, 
honors,  and  emoluments;  four  sixths  of  all  the  contracts, 
jobs,  and  money  making  opportunities  which  are  within  the 
disposition  of  the  San  Francisco  Democracy,  and  relatively 
of  the  same  proportion  in  California,  and — except  in  certain 
rural  districts — throughout  the  ration.  Except  for  the  Pope's 
Irish  there  would  be  no  Democratic  party  in  any  Northern 
Stale  of  the  American  Union.  Eliminate  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  voter  from  the  great  commercial  cities  and  the  more 
populous  towns,  and  there  would  not  be  a  Democratic  munic- 
ipal office-holder  in  any  city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  in 
the  entire  Northern  Slates.  Even  the  few  Northern  copper- 
heads and  demagogues  who  now  adhere  to  the  Democratic 
party  would  be  the  first  to  desert  the  sinking  ship.  The 
cold,  solid  fact  is,  the  Pope's  Irish  are  the  Democratic  party, 
and  without  them  there  would  be  the  chivalry,  the  copper- 
heads, and  the  few  Germans  who  love  their  bellies  better 
than  they  love  their  country  or  their  God,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling Romanists  from  Italy,  Portugal,  Belgium,  the  Reman 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Romanized  locali- 
ties of  Germany.  It  is  not  surprising  that  from  the  associa- 
tion of  such  elements  there  should  have  come  treason  and 
civil  war.  It  is  not  surprising  that  from  the  same  unholy 
alliance  there  should  come  an  assault  upon  our  free  schools 
in  the  interest  of  an  aggressive  Papacy.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  manufacturers,  and  retailers,  and  consumers  of  alco- 
holic drink  should,  within  its  party  lines,  organize  Leagues  of 
Freedom  lo  make  drunk  and  get  drunk  without  license  and 
on  Sunday. 

And  now  let  us  give  the  names  and  places  of  binh  of  such 
of  our  more  prominent  officials  as  occur  to  us.  To  such  ol 
our  Irish  Democratic  citizens  as  know  how  to  read  we  com- 
mend the  list  to  their  consideration,  and  ask  them  to  borrow 
a  copy  of  the  Argonaut  for  their  perusal.  And  to  such  as 
have  not  mastered  the  English  language  in  print,  let  them 
congregate  at  the  corner  grocery  of  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods and  have  this  article  read  to  them.  The  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Honorable  Washington  Bartlett,  is  a 
native  of  the  South.  The  County  Clerk,  Sesnon,  is  South- 
ern. The  Auditor,  Edgar,  is  Southern.  The  City  and  Coun- 
ty Attorney,  Mr.  William  Craig,  is  from  Alabama.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  A.  J.  Moulder,  is  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  Coroner,  Mr.  Levingston,  is  a  Southern  gentle- 
man. The  Superintendent  of  the  Streets,  the  President  of 
the  Police  Board,  and  two  of  the  Fire  Commissioners  are 
(rom  the  South.  Mr.  Fleet  Sirother,  chairman  of  the  Water 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  was  born  "under  the 
shadow  of  the  national  capitol."  Mr.  J.  Henley  Smith,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is  also  Southern.  Mr. 
James,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Street  Lights,  is  from 
Mi-souri.  Mr.  Burton,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  and 
Water,  is  from  Virginia.  Doctor  Meats,  of  the  Health  Office, 
also  Shorb,  Rogers,  Douglass,  and  Perry,  are  Southern.  John 
H.Wise,  Harbor  Commissioner — the  only  one  appointed  from 
San  Francisco  is  from  Virginia  ;  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee.     The  same  propor- 


tion of  Southern  officials  holds  in  the  State  departments. 
The  only  Democratic  United  States  Senator,  James  Farley, 
is  from  the  South.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Thompson,  the 
Attorney-General,  Marshall,  the  State  Treasurer,  January, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Welcker,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  and  more  than  four-sixths  of  all  the  attache's,  dep- 
uties, and  clerks  at  the  Slate  capital,  as  well  as  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  municipal  employees  at  the  city  hall  in  San 
Francisco  and  the  court-house  cliques  throughout  the  inte- 
rior, are  Southern.  Upon  the  Supreme  Court  bench  the 
chivalry  is  represented  by  McKinstry,  McKee,  Ross,  and 
Thornton.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  Superior  Judges,  Sheriffs, 
and  County  Clerks  of  the  interior  are  Southern  men.  State 
Prison  Directors  Boggs  and  Gelwicks  are  from  the  South. 
The  State  Engineer,  Hammond  Hall,  and  Adjutant-General 
George  B.  Cosby,  are  Southern.  Of  the  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion, Markley  and  Wilcoxson  are  from  the  South.  The 
Commissioner  of  Immigration,  P.  H.  Forester,  is  Southern, 
Nearly  all  the  Democratic  Regents  of  the  University— Rod- 
gers,  Mayne,  Martin,  Wallace,  Lane,  and  Welcker — are  from 
the  South.  The  Mayor  of  Oakland  is  Southern.  Of  the  six 
members  of  Congress,  four  are  from  the  South— Eudd,  Glas- 
cock, Henley,  and  Tully.  Nearly  all  the  Notaries  Public  are 
Southern  men.  The  Honorable  David  S.  Terry,  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  not  a  sentiment 
in  common  with  anybody  who  has  not  been  a  rebel  soldier, 
is  a  Southern  man.  The  Railroad  Commissioner,  Foote,  who 
is  the  programme  candidate  for  Governor,  is  from  Missis- 
sippi. The  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Examiner, 
is  edited  by  Southern  men,  in  the  interest  of  its  propri- 
etor, Mr.  George  Hearst,  a  Southern  man,  for  United 
States  Senator.  This  list  is  irregular,  incomplete,  and,  in 
one  or  two  names,  inaccurate.  But  it  substantially  and 
truthfully  represents  the  facts  ;  and  the  facts  are  conclusive 
of  a  political  and  party  conspiracy,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  advancement  ol  the  members  of  a  ring  of  the  Democratic 
organization,  a  minority  in  number,  and  with  no  just  claim 
to  the  possession  of  superior  intelligence  or  superior  integ- 
rity ;  for,  much  as  we  delight  in  exhibiting  our  contempt  for 
the  priest  ridden  and  Pope-worshiping  part  of  our  Irish 
mob,  we  are  compelled,  in  justice,  to  admit  that  in  the  exer- 
cise of  official  duties  our  Irish  officials  have  a  record  for 
efficiency  and  integrity  which  the  chivalry  have. not  dimmed 
by  the  superior  lustre  of  their  official  administration. 
Southern  men  lack  in  business  qualifications  and  in  industri- 
ous application  to  detail.  What  Irishmen  lack  in  education 
they  make  up  in  effort ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  by 
the  Irishmen  now  in  State  and  municipal  service,  we  are  in- 
telligently and  honestly  served.  And,  in  this  connection,  it 
is  not  improper  to  mention  the  names  of  Patrick  Connolly, 
our  present  very  efficient  Sheriff  ;  John  H.  Grady,  our. Tax- 
collector  ;  Philip  A.  Roach,  Public  Administrator;  with  such 
Superior  Judges  as  Sullivan,  Coffee,  and  McGuire ;  and 
John  P.  Dunn,  Controller  (.and  the  only  Irishman  occupying 
a  prominent  position  in  the  State  Government).  It  will  be 
admitted  by  all  who,  like  ourselves,  are  devoid  of  prejudice 
against  the  Irish,  and,  like  ourselves,  have  no. especial  ad- 
miration for  a  class  of  Americans  who  have  reduced  politics 
to  a  money-making  industry,  that  there  is  a  condition  of 
things  existing  in  the  Democratic  party  that  ought  to  be 
remedied.  It  will  be  conceded,  we  think,  that,  in  point  of 
genera!  intelligence  and  in  point  of  integrity,  the  Irish  are 
the  equai  of  the  chivs  ;  that  in  point  of  patriotism — if  for- 
eigners can  have  such  a  sentiment  as  patriotism,  which  we 
deny — they  are  their  superiors.  It  is  not  in  dispute  that  the 
Irish  in  the  Democratic  party  outnumber  the  chivs  in  San 
Francisco  five  to  one.  No  one  will  pretend  to  deny  that,  in 
loyalty  to  party  and  as  willing  workers  in  all  the  dirty  drudg- 
ery of  ward  and  primary  meetings,  the  Pope's  political  Irish 
have  no  superiors.  In  the  higher  walks  of  political  diplo- 
macy and  party  intrigue,  in  the  power  of  comprehensive 
organization  and  skillful  execution  of  party  marjeeuvres,  the 
Honorable  Bilks  have  no  equals.  This  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  case.  When,  therefore,  we  demonstrate  that  the  Hon- 
orable Bilks  have  stolen  from  the  Pope's  Irish  honors,  of- 
fices, emoluments,  patronage,  and  the  opportunities  ol  party 
loot  and  plunder,  five  times  as  much  as  they  are  entitled  to, 
we  suggest  to  the  down-trodden,  and  oppressed,  and  most 
distressfully  used  and  abused  Irishman,  that  he  go  at  once 
into  rebellion.  We  suggest  that  he  rise  against  his  oppress- 
ors and  throw  off  the  shackles  which  have  bound  him.  Let 
him  plant  the  green  above  the  gray ;  and,  under  the  folds  of 
his  flag  of  the  shamrock  and  harp,  let  him  declare  that  the 
Democratic  party  belongs  to  the  Irish.  It  does  belong  to 
them  and  to  nobody  else.  The  chivs  are  only  Democrats 
because  the  Republicans  thrashed  them  in  their  attempt  to 
fix  the  institution  of  slavery  upon  the  free  territories  of  the 
country  ;  only  Democrats,  because  a  slave-holders' rebellion, 
in  the  interest  of  a  government  of  slavery,  failed.  The  Con- 
federate Government,  in  its  first  congress,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  enacted  a  law  declaring  that  no  foreigner  should 
become  a  citizen  of  it,  and  declared,  by  resolution,  that  white 
slavery  was  admissible.  Mr.  Vice-President  Stepheus,  the 
brains  of  ils  civil  administration,  declared  that  slavery  was 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  republic.  The  chivalry  is  only 
Democratic  because  it  has  nowhere  else  to  go.     David  S. 
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Terry,  W.  W.  Foote,  Duke  Gwio,  John  H.  Wise,  and  the 
whole  of  the  rank  and  file  and  following  of  the  discomfited 
personnel  of  the  rebellion  have  been  thrown  into  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  by  forces  they  could  not  control  ;  they  have  no- 
where else  to  go.  In  the  Republican  party  they  would  not 
find  congenial  association.  They  are  Democrats  from  ne- 
cessity, from  motives  of  self-interest,  from  ambition,  and 
not  from  principle.  The  chivs  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Irish.  They  despise,  and  hate,  and  use  them  as  a 
means  for  attaining  office  and  gaining  honors.  They  use 
the  Irish  as  they  used  their  slaves  before  the  war,  and  as 
they  have  used  the  black  voters  since  the  war — stepping- 
stones  to  cross  the  brook ;  rounds  of  the  ladder  up  which 
they  climb  the  bread-fruit  tree  ;  paws  for  the  gathering  ol 
the  hot  chestnuts  of  office  ;  utensils  to  be  used,  and  pushed 
aside,  and  hid,  and  emptied  ;  hatchets  to  hew  their  wood, 
and  buckets  with  which  to  draw  their  water.  The  most 
marvelous  thing  about  the  whole  business,  and  that  which 
most  moves  our  wonder,  is  that  the  Irish  stand  it ;  do  their 
party  work,  and  are  content  to  be  the  slaves  of  a  class  ol 
haughty  party  leaders  which  began  its  career  in  California 
by  murdering  the  foremost  Irish  Democrat  the  State  ever 
had — a  class  of  insolent,  aristocratic  Know-nothing  parti- 
sans that  has  not,  and  never  had,  and  never  will  have,  any 
other  use  for  the  Pope's  ignorant  Irish  than  to  use  them. 


It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  that  the 
real  grounds,  reasons,  and  effect  of  the  decisions  in  the  rail- 
road tax  cases,  recently  made  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  should  be  accurately  understood  by  the  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  California.  This  is  equally  im- 
portant whether  we  regard  those  decisions  as  affecting  the 
public  and  governmental  policy  of  the  State,  or  as  affecting 
the  private  rights  and  interests  of  every  individual  citizen. 
Ever  since  this  controversy  first  arose,  and  throughout  its 
whole  continuance  down  to  the  present  day,  a  persistent  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  mislead  the  public,  to  represent  the 
railroad  companies  as  endeavoring  to  evade  entirely  their 
just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the 
court  as  designedly  aiding  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
It  is  due,  therefore,  both  to  the  railroad  companies  and  to 
the  court,  that  these  misrepresentations  should  be  corrected, 
and  that  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  decisions  should 
be  generally  understood.  The  opinions  of  the  court,  un- 
doubtedly, speak  for  themselves,  and  explain  more  fully  and 
clearly  than  can  be  done  in  this  article  their  own  grounds 
and  conclusions ;  but  these  opinions  are  very  voluminous,  and 
deal  somewhat  in  legal  phraseology,  and  will  be  read  by  only 
a  comparatively  few  among  the  vast  numbers  of  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  citizens.  It  is  only  for  this  class  of  our  citi- 
zens that  we  write.  Those  who,  by  demagogical  arts,  and 
for  demagogical  purposes,  would  mislead  the  public,  and 
those  who  are  the  willing  victims  of  such  misleading  arts,  are, 
of  course,  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  of  the  truth,  how- 
ever clear  it  may  be.  We  purpose,  therefore,  in  a  plain  and 
simple  manner,  to  describe  the  real  character  of  these  de- 
cisions, the  true  nature  of  the  controversy,  the  actual  ques- 
tions involved,  and  the  legitimate  effect  which  they  produce 
upon  the  Slate  and  upon  its  relations  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies. To  this  simple  explanation  we  ask  the  careful  and 
candid  attention  of  every  intelligent,  thinking  citizen  of  the 
State.  In  reading  it,  we  only  ask  hir-.i  to  consider  what  the 
railroad  companies  have  already  done  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  California,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  State  and  of  this  entire  coast,  if  the  railroads  had 
never  been  constructed. 


By  way  of  preface,  we  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  im- 
portant matters  which  the  court  did  not  decide,  and  of  those 
which  it  did  decide.  The  court  did  not  decide  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  liable  to  taxation  ;  nor  that  they  are 
not  liable  to  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  in 
common  with  all  other  property-holders  ;  nor  that  they  can 
in  any  way  evade  payment  of  that  just  proportion.  The 
court  did  not  decide  that  taxes  levied  upon,  or  with  respect 
to,  property  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the  railroad 
companies  can  not  be  collected ;  on  the  contrary,  it  sug- 
gested a  simple  and  practicable  method  by  which  all  such 
property  may  be  assessed  and  taxed,  and  by  which  payment 
of  these  taxes  may  be  enforced,  even  without  a  formal  amend- 
ment of  the  State  Constitution.  The  court  did  decide  that 
the  State  can  not  deal  unjustly  with  railroad  and  other  cor- 
porations any  more  than  with  natural  persons  and  private 
proprietors  ;  that  it  can  not  draw  a  harsh  line  of  discrimina- 
tion against  them,  and  impose  upon  them  arbitrary  and  un- 
equal burdens,  greater  than  those  imposed  upon  other  owners 
of  similar  kinds  of  property.  It  decided  that  the  State  can 
not  establish  an  equitable  and  just  system  of  taxation  for 
all  other  proprietors,  but  deny  that  system  to  railroad  com- 
panies. It  did  decide  that  the  State  can  not  assess  and  tax 
all  other  proprietors  for  property  which  they  really  own,  but 
assess  and  lax  railroad  companies  for  property  which  they 
do  not  own  ;  for  property  which  the  State  Constitution,  in 
express  terms,  treats  as  not  owned  by  them,  but  as  owned  by 
others.  It  di  I  decide  that  the  Stale  can  not  allow  all  other 
parties,  i!  they  pay  the  taxes  justly  chargeable  to  another,  in 


order  to  protect  their  own  interests  in  the  property,  to  be  re 
imbursed  for  such  advance  by  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
made,  but  wholly  deny  to  railroad  companies  all  such  right 
of  reimbursement,  when  they,  under  like  circumstances,  pay 
iff  the  tax  justly  chargeable  to  another  party  in  order  to  pro 
;ect  their  own  interests.  It  did  decide  that  the  State  can 
not  make  explicit  provision  for  a  notice  and  right  to  be 
heard  to  all  other  lax-payers  before  Ihe  assessment  of  their 
property  is  finally  fixed  by  the  assessing  officers  and  boards, 
but  deny  all  such  notice  or  right  to  be  heard,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  to  railroad  companies.  These  are  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  court,  stated  in  a  plain  and  practica- 
ble manner,  but  with  perfect  accuracy.  Is  there  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  of  California  who,  on  reading  them,  will  not  say 
to  himself  that  they  are  all  eminently  just  and  righteous  ? 


These  decisions,  and  the  conclusions  which  they  reach,  in- 
volve the  interests,  not  only  of  railroad  companies,  but  to  an 
equal  extent  of  every  person  within  the  State.  They  extend 
a  protection,  not  only  to  the  property  rights  of  railroads  and 
of  other  corporations,  but  also  to  the  private  rights  of  every 
private  individual.  A  contrary  decision  in  these  tax  cases 
would,  in  reality,  have  shaken  to  the  foundation  the  consti- 
tutional safeguards  of  life,  person,  and  property,  which  have 
been  extended  over  every  private  person'  in  California  and 
in  the  other  States  of  our  Union.  Our  ancestors  regarded 
the  safeguards  of  private  rights — the  Bill  of  Rights — as  by 
far  the  most  important  part  of  the  Constitution.  The  ab- 
sence of  such  safeguards — of  a  Bill  of  rights — from  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  convention  which  framed  it,  was  the  strong- 
est objection  urged  against  its  adoption.  It  is  probable  that 
the  National  Constitution  would  not  have  been  adopted  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States,  had  it  not  been  understood  that 
amendments,  containing  these  solemn  safeguards  of  private 
rights,  were  to  be  passed  immediately  after  the  organization 
of  the  new  Federal  Government.  Such  amendments  were 
passed,  and  they  constitute  our  Federal  Bill  of  Rights.  But 
the  restraints  upon  governmental  action,  and  the  consequent 
protection  of  private  rights  which  they  furnish,  were  directed 
alone  to  the  Federal  Government.  Notwithstanding  these 
prohibitions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  States  might 
still  invade  private  rights  under  color  of  legislation  ;  they 
might  still  deprive  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  or  might  still,  in  any  manner  or  by 
any  arbitrary  legislation,  deny  to  any  person  the  equal  pro 
tection  of  the  laws.  This  grave  defect  was  remedied  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  By  that  amend- 
ment  our  organic  law  was  perfected,  and  the  safeguards  of 
private  rights  against  any  and  all  invasion,  either  by  Federal 
or  the  State  legislation,  were  made  complete.  The  Four 
teenth  Amendment  erects  the  same  bulwark  around  all  the 
private  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  In  one  and  the 
same  language,  it  prohibits  the  State  from  depriving  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law, 
or  denying  to  any  person  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  any  decision  which  weakens 
the  protection  thus  given  to  property,  necessarily  weakens 
the  same  protection  given  to  life  and  to  liberty  ;  any  decis 
ion  which  allows  a  proceeding  for  depriving  a  person  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  must  necessari.y  legiti 
mate  a  similar  proceeding  for  depriving  him  of  life  or  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law.  In  interpreting  these  grand 
safeguards  of  private  rights,  all  three  clauses  must  stand  or 
fall  together. 

These  decisions,  therefore,  establish  principles  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  security  of  all  private  rights  belonging 
to  all  persons.  There  is  still  a  further  consideration  which 
should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind.  The  question  involves  the 
power  of  the  State  to  legislate  in  any  form,  either  by 
constitution  or  by  statute,  at  any  time.  The  question  is  not 
limited  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  State,  to  what  the 
State  has  already  done  ;  it  extends  to  what  the  State  may 
hereafter  do  by  any  new  constitution  or  any  new  statute.  If 
the  State  may,  under  its  present  Constitution,  discriminate 
against  one  kind  of  corporations  and  lay  an  unequal  burden 
upon  their  property,  then  it  may,  by  a  change  in  its  Consti- 
tution, discriminate  in  like  manner  against  any  other  kind  of 
corporations,  whether  business,  religious,  charitable,  or  so- 
cial. If  the  State  may  thus  impose  unequal  burdens  upon 
the  property  owned  by  any  kind  of  corporations  at  its  will, 
then  it  may,  by  virtue  of  the  same  power,  impose  similar 
unequal  burdens  upon  the  property  owned  by  any  particular 
class  of  private  individuals,  selected  at  its  will.  Nay,  the 
principle  goes  yet  further.  If  the  prohibitions  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  do  not  prevent  the  State  from  thus  deal- 
ing with  the  properly  of  individual  owners,  then,  by  virtue 
of  the  same  authority,  it  may,  through  some  future  change 
of  the  Constitution  or  its  statutes,  invade  the  sacred  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  or  person,  belonging  to  every  individual  citi- 
zen. One  constitutional  protection  against  the  authority  of 
the  State  is  extended  over  all  of  Ihese  private  rights  ;  and  if 
this  piolection  is  so  weakened  or  curtailed  by  judicial  con- 
struction lhat  Ihe  Stale  is  permitted  to  encroach  upon  one  of 
them,  the  same  construction  must  authorize  its  encroach- 
ment upon  all  of  them.    The  supreme  interests  of  every 


person  require  that  the  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth  .-.mend-" 
ment  should  be  freely  and  liberally  construed  and  enforced 
by  the  courts,  so  that  they  shall  be  an  absolute  protection  to 
ill  private  rights.  The  decisions  in  the  railroad  tax  cases 
were,  in  reality,  favorable  to  the  private  rights  of  all  persons. 
Every  citizen  of  the  State  should  rejoice  at  the  conclusions 
'hus  reached  by  ihe  courts,  since  by  means  of  these  solemn 
judgments  he  is  made  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  property,  of  his  own  life,  liberty,  and  person,  against 
all  possible  future  unjust,  arbitrary,  nr  discriminating  legisla- 
tion of  the  State.  Nor  is  such  a  security  a  matter  of  purely 
speculative  value.  The  legislative  history  of  our  country 
shows  that  the  rights  of  liberty,  of  person,  and  even  of  life, 
are  exposed  to  encroachment,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  private 
oroperty.  These  cases,  therefore,  do  not  concern  the  rail- 
road companies  alone  ;  their  principle  extends  to  and  em- 
braces the  welfare  of  every  individual  person  within  the 
State. 


Since  the  decision  of  the  case  of  San  Mateo  County  against 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  last  fall,  attempts  have  been 
made,  from  many  quarters,  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
argument  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  county  in  lhat  case  did 
not  present  the  real  issues  ;  that  the  real  grounds  for  sus- 
taining the  tax  system  of  the  State  were  not  disclosed.  On 
the  trials  which  took  place  during  the  past  summer,  the  State 
and  counties  were  represented  by  an  array  of  new  counsel ; 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  they  brought  forward  any  real  ar- 
gument, or  presented  any  real  ground  having  a  legitimate 
bearing  upon  the  questions  in  dispute,  which  was  not  pre- 
sented or  brought  forward  by  Judge  Rhodes  snd  his  associ- 
ates in  the  former  case.  Indeed,  the  arguments  of  the  coun- 
sel who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  counties  in  the 
recent  cases  seem  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  outside 
public  as  much  as  to  the  court.  In  particular,  the  argument 
of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  county  of  Santa  Clara,  clothed 
as  it  was  with  choice  and  beautiful  language,  contained  so 
many  positive  statements,  so  many  confident  and  sweeping 
assertions,  and  so  many  taking  catchwords  and  phrases,  that 
it  must  have  a  strong  tendency  to  mislead  those  readers  who 
are  uninslructed  in  the  law  and  ignorant  of  the  real  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  cases. 


The  validity  of  the  tax  system  established  by  the  State 
Constitution,  as  applied  to  the  properly  of  railroad  compa- 
nies like  the  defendants,  was  impeached  upon  two  main 
grounds,  and  these  two  grounds  are  considered  and  passed 
upon  by  the  decisions  of  the  court  in  all  the  tax  cases.  The 
first  ground  is  the  entire  absence  of  any  notice  or  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  given  to  the  railroad  companies  during  the 
proceedings  before  the  assessment  of  their  property  is  finally 
fixed.  In  assessing  the  property  of  all  other  proprietors  by 
the  county  assessors,  and  in  the  proceedings  for  reviewing 
and  equalizing  their  assessments  by  the  county  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  in  the  final  proceedings  for  review  by  the 
State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  Constitution  makes  express 
and  ample  provision  for  notice  to  proprietors  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  But  in  the  proceedings  for  assessing  the 
property  of  these  railroad  companies  by  the  State  Board,  the 
Constitution  provides  for  no  notice  or  opportunity  of  being 
heard.  The  Nineteenth  Amendment  declares  that  no  State 
shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  ox  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  It  is  a  familiar  and  elementary  doctrine, 
that  in  every  judicial  proceeding — at  least,  lhat  is,  in  every 
proceeding  where  a  decision  is  reached  based  upon  any 
kind  of  evidence — due  process  of  law,  in  general,  involves 
notice  to  the  party  affected  and  an  opportunity  given  him  of 
being  heard.  Does  this  general  doctrine  extend  to  proceed- 
ings for  assessment  preliminary  to  levying  a  tax  ?  Such  pro- 
ceeding is  certainly  judicial,  since  the  officers  weigh  evi- 
dence and  decide  upon  facts  presented  to  them.  If  such 
assessment  proceedings  are  excepted  from  the  rule,  we  would 
naturally  suppose  that  some  decision  could  be  found  estab- 
lishing the  exception.  The  counsel  for  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara  asserted,  in  the  most  positive  and  sweeping  manner, 
that  the  general  doctrine  did  not  apply  to  proceedings  for 
assessment  in  ordinary  taxation.  How  is  this  assertion  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  decided  cases  ?  Not  a  single  case 
was  cited  in  which  such  an  exception  had  been  laid  down 
even  by  way  of  a  dictum.  On  the  contrary,  such  an  able 
writer  as  Judge  Cooley  states  it  to  be  a  settled  rule  that  no- 
tice is  required,  as  a  part  of  due  process  of  law,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  assessment,  as  the  preliminary  step  to  the  levy- 
ing of  any  tax.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  arising  out  of 
ordinary  tax  proceedings,  the  courts  say,  in  most  express  and 
unequivocal  terms,  that  notice  is  necessary.  In  proceedings 
of  what  is  called  local  assessments  the  decisions  are  so  nu- 
merous that  counsel  conceded  that  they  established  the  rule 
for  such  assessments.  How  were  these  authorities  evaded  ? 
Simply  by  the  claim  that  in  the  cases  arising  under  general 
taxation  the  expressions  of  judicial  opinion  were  not  neces- 
sary ;  and  by  the  assertion  that  local  assessment  was  differ- 
ent from  general  taxation.  No  case  was  produced  support- 
ng  these  assertions  -  no  case  was  found  which  raised  any 
distinction  between  local  assessment  and  general  taxation, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


At  a  children's  carnival,  at  Saratoga,  one  little  girl  was 
dressed  to  resemble  a  gold  mine,  and  she  looked  just  about 
like  a  forty-pound  nugeet.  Her  shoes  were  gilded,  her  stock- 
ings of  gold-colored  silk,  her  pantalettes  were  bordered  with 
bullion  fringe,  her  dress  one  mass  of  gilded  silk,  bunched  up 
in  places  so  that  it  looked  like  a  rough,  irregular  chunk  of 
gold.  With  bracelets  on  her  arms,  almost  covering  them, 
great  chains  around  her  neck  and  a  crown  on  her  head,  and 
gold-dust  powdered  thickly  on  her  long,  silky  hair,  the  little 
one  looked  very  precious  indeed.  One  elderly  man  re- 
marked that  all  the  child  needed  to  complete  the  costume 
was  to  have  a  ring  through  her  nose. 


The  Boston  Globe  cynically  predicts  that  young  ladies  who 
were  too  modest  to  put  on  bathing-suits  at  the  seaside,  will 
this  winter  appear  at  parties  in  evening  dresses  displaying 
half  of  their  backs  and  most  of  their  chests. 


Mr.  Arthur's  own  private  apartments  in  the  White  House 
are  beautifully  touched  up  by  a  dudish  correspondent  of  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  The  room  in  which  the  Chester- 
fieldian  Chester  takes  his  repose  is  furnished  throughout  in 
the  color  known  as  the  pigeon-egg  blue.  This  includes  car- 
pets, papering,  portieres,  rugs,  etc.  Adjoining  this  room,  at 
the  northwest  angle  of  the  building,  is  the  private  study  of 
the  President,  and  it  is  here  that  he  transacts  the  greater 
portion  of  his  private  business,  undisturbed  for  any  reason. 
Surrounded  by  books  of  choice  engravings,  photographs  of 
intimate  friends,  and  articles  of  virtu  indescribable,  a  cozier 
nook,  we  are  told,  could  not  have  been  selected,  and  the  view 
on  all  sides  is  exceedingly  charming.  Conspicuous  among 
the  photographs  is  one  of  the  late  French  statesman,  Le'on 
Gambetta,  appended  to  which  is  his  autograph,  in  a  clear, 
business-like  hand.  The  portraits  of  Attorney-General 
Brewster  and  his  little  son  also  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  the  study,  adjacent  to  a  large-sized  photograph  of  Chris- 
tine Nilsson  and  her  autograph.  Passing  out  of  the  study 
into  a  large  hall,  the  visitor  is  impressed  by  the  magnificent 
surroundings,  all  of  which  were  arranged  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  President.  So  says  our  friend  "  Yellow- 
plush."  Several  of  the  best  works  of  Bierstadt,  loaned  by 
the  artist,  adorn  the  walls,  a  large  painting  of  the  Yellow- 
stone region  being  the  most  striking.  A  unique  and  hand- 
some cigar-stand,  formed  of  the  head  of  a  Texas  calf  and 
three  steers'  horns,  highly  polished  and  mounted  in  silver,  is 
placed  near  a  favorite  lounging-place  of  the  President  in  this 
hall,  where,  with  a  few  favored  friends,  after  business  hours, 
the  finest  brands  of  cigars  are  discussed.  Easy  chairs, 
lounges,  and  tete-a-tetes  are  scattered  through  the  hall  in 
abundance,  and  invite  a  delicious  period  of  rest  and  aban- 
don from  the  affairs  of  state.  Thus  surrounded,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  Mr.  Arthur  not  de- 
veloping into  a  truly  great  man. 


A  lady  appeared  at  the  casino  ball  at  Newport  not  long 
ago  in  a  dress  of  yellow  satin,  over  which  was  a  robe  made 
ot  no  less  than  ten  different  kinds  of  white  lace.  It  was  a 
very  unique  costume,  and  afforded  material  for  any  amount 
of  small  talk. 


The  numerous  foreigners  now  visiting  this  country,  says 
the  Sun,  express  the  greatest  astonishment  at  seeing  so 
many  rich  society  ladies  at  public  eating-places.  In  Europe 
it  is  only  the  foreign  lady  tourist,  the  fast  woman,  and,  on 
Sunday,  the  little  bourgeoise,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  public 
restaurants.  The  native  gtande  dame  of  any  European  coun- 
try could  no  more  be  seen  in  such  a  place  than  she  could  be 
seen  walking  in  the  street  arm-in-arm  with  any  man  who  is 
not  a  member  of  her  family.  Some  of  them  might,  for  a  lark, 
organize  once  in  a  great  while  an  escapade  dinner  party  in 
the  private  dining-room  of  a  fashionable  resort  of  that  kind. 
But  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  there  are  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Russia,  many  and  many 
a  lady  of  mature  age  who  has  never  been  inside  a  restaurant 
of  her  own  country,  though  she  may  have  visited  restaurants 
when  traveling  abroad.  These  foreign  observers,  however, 
agree  that  nowhere  are  places  of  this  kind  so  spacious  and 
so  strict  in  their  management  as  here.  They  say  that  the 
boarding-house,  the  hotel,  and  the  restaurant  are  the  cradles 
of  American  ladies.  But  they  confess,  too,  that  the  fact  of 
the  permanent  presence  of  ladies  has  made  these  places  in- 
finitely purer  than  they  are  abroad. 


"Good  evenin',  my  lord  !  'Ow's  your  ma?"  Whether  or 
not  that  one  word  sealed  his  lordship's  fate  I  don't  know, 
but  it  certainly  damaged  his  chances  of  election,  and  I  have 
never  since  been  at  any  loss  to  understand  why  the  words 
papa  and  mama  are  gradually  falling  into  desuetude. 


Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  female  costume, 
has  dress  exercised  a  more  powerful  and  widespread  domin- 
ion than  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  says  a 
writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.  More  than  one  explana- 
tion may  be  given  for  this.  It  may  be  traced  primarily  to 
the  influence  and  example  of  one  beautiful  woman  at  the 
head  of  society  and  in  the  capital  which  from  time  imme- 
morial has  been  the  centre  and  starting-point  of  fashion. 
The  ascendency  of  the  Second  Empire  was  paramount  in 
matters  of  taste.  The  Empress  Euge'nie  swayed  the  social 
world  of  Europe  more  effectively  than  Napoleon  III.  the  po- 
litical. A  single  circumstance  will  sufficiently  prove  this. 
Her  adoption  of  a  wide  skirl  at  once  reintroduced  the  fash- 
ion of  hoops,  and  brought  about  the  reign  of  hideous  crino- 
line. This  is  so  far  the  last  instance  of  the  effect  a  single 
individual  in  high  place  can  produce  upon  an  imitative  crowd. 
The  well-known  case  of  the  Isabeau  lace  may  also  be  quoted 
here  ;  the  yellowish-white  dingy  colored  lace  (foreshadowing 
probably  the  coffee-colored  lace  of  recent  days),  which  Arch- 
duke Albert's  queen  made  the  fashion  when  she  swore  she 
would  not  change  her  linen  till  Ostend  was  taken — an  oath 
which  must  have  cost  her  much,  as  "  the  siege,  unluckily  for 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years."  The  authority  of  the  Em- 
press Euge'nie  was  not  limited,  however,  to  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  crinoline.  It  also  developed  enormously  the  rage 
for  smart  clothes.  The  Empress  dressed  magnificently  and 
with  lavish  expenditure  herself,  and  she  expected  every  one 
about  her  to  do  the  same.  Like  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Philip 
II.,  she  seldom  if  ever  wore  the  same  dress  twice.  It  was 
displeasing  to  her  when  people's  wardrobes  were  meagre. 
Nassau  Senior  tells  us  in  his  "  Conversations  "  that  she  had 
a  wonderful  memory,  and  often  displayed  it  by  reminding 
some  unfortunate  woman  that  she  had  admired  a  certain 
dress  already.  No  wonder  that  under  this  regime  the  most 
noted  dressmakers  fattened  and  rapidly  grew  rich.  The 
artiste  whom  the  Empress  especially  patronized  made  her 
fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  retired  into  private  life  long  be- 
fore the  empire  to  which  she  owed  it  tottered  to  its  fall.  This 
same  period  saw  the  foundation  of  several  Parisian  houses 
which  have  now  a  world-wide  reputation,  one  among  them 
being  that  established  by  an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Lin- 
colnshire, Mr.  Worth. 

What  are  called  "  swimming  soirees  "  are  now  all  the  rage 
in  Washington,  where  the  rink  has  been-  converted  into  a 
natatorium.  A  fine  band  is  in  attendance,  and  the  interior 
is  brilliantly  lighted  with  electric  jets.  Broad  balconies 
surround  the  basin,  where  opera-chairs  are  provided  for 
spectators  and  friends  of  the  swimmers  who  do  not  care  to 
participate.  The  gayest  sort  of  bathing-suits  are  worn,  and 
the  swimmers  keep  time  to  the  music. 


It  is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Montenegro,  who  some  time 
ago  closed  all  the  cafe's  and  drinking-shops  in  his  dominion, 
regarding  them  as  schools  of  effeminacy,  extravagance,  and 
corruption,  and  abolished  all  titles,  so  that  while  formerly 
every  other  man  in  Montenegro  was  an  "  Excellency,"  now 
even  the  ministers  have  to  be  content  with  plain  "  Mr.,"  has 
recently  issued  an  interdict  against  all  "  luxurious  wearing 
apparel,"  including  cravats,  gloves,  walking-sticks,  parasols, 
and  umbrellas. 


BROWN  -CASTLEREAGH. 


The  Adventures  of  Some  Saratograns  who  Dearly  Loved  a  Lord. 


A  letter  on  the  dullness  of  the  Newport  season,  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  attributes  this  curious  fact  in  part 
to  the  hostility  between  the  different  "  sets,"  and  strongly 
hints  that  this  hostility  itself  grows  out  of  the  suspicion  and 
distrust  with  which  some  of  the  newly  rich  are  regarded 
there  by  the  permanently  and  fastidiously  poor.  This  is  a 
risk  which  society  in  its  present  phase  of  development  will 
have  to  face  and  meet  with  courage  and  decision.  At  first 
it  may  seem  as  if  it  were  an  old  difficulty,  but  it  has  assumed 
proportions  which  are  wholy  new,  and  may  fairly  be  called 
appalling.  Until  recently  the  newly  rich  were  "  admitted  " 
by  society  after  a  more  or  less  careful  pass  examination  of 
their  credentials,  a  private  comparison  of  notes  by  the 
"leaders"  as  to  their  appearance,  their  manner  of  dressing, 
talking — in  fact,  the  general  suitableness  of  their  behavior 
for  the  standards  recognized  as  fitting  in  social  life.  Conse- 
quently, the  newly  rich  always  looked  upon  their  admission 
as  a  favor,  and  used  their  best  endeavors  to  conform  their 
lives  to  those  of  the  people  who  had  let  them  in.  The  posi- 
tion of  wealth,  however,  as  compared  with  birth,  breeding, 
education,  refinement,  etc.,  has  so  much  improved  of  late 
years,  that  it  is  no  longer  disposed  to  ask  any  favors.  It 
feels  that  it  now  constitutes  the  basis  of  social  life,  and  that 
instead  of  asking  for  admission,  it  ought  to  impose  terms 
and  set  standards  of  its  own.  It  is  now  engaged  in  a  strug- 
gle to  establish  the  right,  which,  naturally  enough,  vexes  and 
irritates  the  conservatives,  who  try  to  keep  up  the  old  rela- 
tions between  things.  In  the  end,  of  course,  the  conserva- 
tives must  go  to  the  wall ;  but  meantime  the  conflict  must 
tend  now  and  then  to  eclipse  the  gayety  of  fashion. 


Nobody  ever  heard  son  or  daughter  of  the  soil  salute 
laborer  or  yeoman  father  and  mother  as  papa  and  mama, 
says  Notes  and  Queries,  and  few  ever  heard  the  children  of 
baron  or  earl,  in  fireside  converse  and  before  school  days 
were  over,  address  papa  and  mama  as  father  and  mother. 
Of  late  years,  indeed,  mainly  in  the  great  towns  and  cities, 
many  of  the  "  working  classes,"  who  "  wil  likne  hym  self  to 
gentil  men,"  have  adopted  papa  and  mama,  but  with  a  dif- 
ference analogous  to  a  heraldic  difference  ;  papa  has  become 
pappa  and  mama  mamma,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  syllable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "gentil" 
families  which  have  adopted  the  plain  English  father  and 
mother,  not,  perhaps,  without  a  dash  of  the  pride  which  apes 
humility,  are  continually  increasing  in  numbers.  An  elo- 
quent countess  in  a  southern  shire  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion, made  an  admirable  speech  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son, 
who  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  family  borough. 
When  his  lordship  appeared  on  the  platform  the  next  day 
to  speak,  I  observed  that  he  was  extremely  disconcerted  by 
the  gicetr;  of  a  ierfge  and  cheery  yeoman,  who  disapproved 
alike  cf '.-.  5  and  the  politics  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  : 


The  high  Henry  II.  hats  are  gradually  inducing  a  change 
in  hair-dressing.  Many  young  ladies  have  elevated  the  long- 
favored  coil  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  crown,  brush- 
ing the  hair  well  up  at  the  back  and  quite  away  from  behind 
the  ears.  A  winsome  style  for  bright,  piquant  faces,  with  a 
general  upcast  of  features,  though  not  altogether  becoming 
to  any  one  possessing  severely  regular  features  and  very  staid 
deportment.  Happily,  the  want  of  droop  in  the  coiffure  is  a 
little  compensated  by  falling  ribbons,  extending,  in  French 
style,  from  either  side  of  the  hat,  then  tied  and  terminating 
in  streamers. 


It  is  useless  for  writers  on  sensible  etiquette,  says  the  Bos- 
ton Courier,  to  try  to  force  matters  by  saying  that  diamonds 
are  not  worn  by  daylight.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  unbeautiful 
practice,  but  it  is  a  practice.  Solitaire  ear-rings,  in  America 
and  in  England,  are  worn  over  tailor-made  costumes,  finished 
with  linen  color  and  cuffs.  Here  and  there  you  will  find  a 
lady  among  those  rich  enough  to  possess  diamonds  who  is 
fastidious  enough  to  refrain  from  displaying  them  excepting 
at  the  proper  time.  These  may  gather  themselves  into  a 
clique,  making  a  law  for  themselves  which  is  not  followed  by 
society  in  general ;  but  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  form  to 
wear  diamonds  in  the  morning,  is  like  saying  that  it  is  not 
good  form  to  live  beyond  one's  income,  or  to  quarrel  with 
one's  relations,  which  things  are  notoriously  done  by  people 
whose  position  in  society  is  incontestable.  All  the  same, 
we  know  what  should  be. 


Two  weeks  ago  there  appeared  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel, 
Saratoga,  a  man  whose  appearance  and  dress  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  He  made  no  attempt  to  force  his  acquaint- 
ance upon  any  one.  A  Philadelphian,  an  ex-mayor,  had 
been  in  England  while  yet  in  cfftce.  He  scented  a  lord  in 
the  peculiar  person  on  the  hotel  piazza.  The  clerk  could  tell 
him  nothing.  The  stranger  had  given  no  name,  but  had  paid 
in  advance.  He  was  some  eccentric  old  gentleman  who  evi- 
dently wished  to  remain  unknown. 

The  ex-mayor  was  certain  that  the  man  was  an  English 
nobleman.     Said  he  to  his  friends  : 

"  I  think  I  remember  his  face.  I  am  quite  certain  I  have 
dined  with  him  in  London." 

That  day,  when  the  ex-mayor  and  his  associates  were 
around  the  old  gentleman,  he  dropped  his  cigar-case.  The 
ex-mayor  picked  it  up  and  hastily  returned  it,  but  he  saw  a 
coronet  and  "  Castlereagh  "  before  it  was  returned  to  the 
owner's  pocket. 

But  the  news  was  too  great  to  hold.  The  ex-mayor  told 
the  news  about  the  hotel,  and  soon  "Lord  Castlereagh,"  as 
he  was  called  behind  his  back,  was  the  centre  of  most  marked 
attention. 

Judge  Hilton  went  up  to  him  first  and  invited  him  to  a 
breakfast  at  Woodlawn.  Castlereagh  looked  very  much 
surprised,  but  declined.  Hilton's  snub  only  increased  the 
popularity  of  Castlereagh.  But  when  he  declined  all  the  in- 
vitations offered  from  every  scurce,  the  respect  for  him 
rapidly  rose  to  something  like  veneration. 

One  night  when  Castlereagh  was  out  upon  the  front  porch 
the  warble  of  a  real  nightingale  trill  was  heard.  The  Eng- 
lish lord  was  greatly  excited.  He  looked  up  and  down  the 
gayly  lighted  Broadway,  and  almost  shed  tears  of  delight  as 
the  nightingale's  notes  grew  sweeter  and  sweeter.  He  said  : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  to  the  ex-mayor,  "  but  I  am  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  It  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  in  this  country." 

The  ex-mayor  explained  that  there  were  no  native  night- 
ingales in  this  country.  The  song  was  probably  from  one 
which  had  escaped  from  its  cage. 

While  all  this  speculation  was  going  on,  the  ladies  came 
out  from  the  parlor  and  the  gentlemen  from  the  lobbies, 
until  the  wide  porch  was  filled. 

Then  the  song  closed,  and  in  its  place  was  heard  a  rum- 
bling chuckle  of  a  laugh  as  a  black  negro  dwarf,  with  enor- 
mous shoulders  and  a  mouth  like  an  entrance  to  a  tomb, 
came  out  of  the  shade  of  the  tree,  and  taking  a  stand  in 
the  light,  puckered  his  huge  lips  together,  and  began  a  series 
of  trills  and  imitations  of  the  gayest  of  all  the  song-birds, 
until  the  long  piazza  echoed  with  applause. 
"  Come  here,"  said  Castlereagh. 
The  dwarf  advanced. 
"  Here  is  five  pounds  for  you." 
"  Five  pounds  !  "  said  the  dwarf. 

"It  is  twenty-five  dollars  in  our  money,"  said  the  ex- 
mayor,  with  effusion. 

In  the  group  about  Castlereagh  at  the  time  there  were  at 
least  a  dozen  millionaires.  Were  they  to  be  outdone  by  this 
lord  in  rewarding  the  dwarf  who  had  so  royally  amused  " 
them?  Then  the  crisp  bills  came  out  with  an  ostentatious 
flourish.  One  loyal  New  York  broker  saw  Castlereagh's 
twenty- five  dollars  and  went  twenty-five  dollars  better. 

The  colored  man  appeared  at  occasional  intervals,  always 
reaping  a  rich  harvest.  Castlereagh  always  gave  him  five 
pounds  whenever  the  dwarf  trilled  the  song  cf  the  nightingale. 
Another  night  Castlereagh  went  over  to  the  club-house, 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  rich  admirers.  To  a  beggar  at  the 
door  he  gave  ten  dollars,  saying  that  it  was  an  old  gambler's 
custom  to  insure  his  luck.  The  crowd  with  him  imitated  his 
example  with,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  much  lavishness.  He 
never  awakened  suspicion  by  asking  any  of  bis  friends  to 
play.  He  always  went  to  the  roulette  table,  and  played  al- 
ways for  heavy  stakes.  One  night  he  lost  largely  without 
showing  the  slightest  change  of  countenance.  It  was  the 
same  when  he  was  winning.  No  one  ever  presumed  to  call 
him  by  this  name.  He  insisted  his  name  was  Brown,  and 
would  answer  to  nothing  else. 

Two  days  ago  I  met  a  man  who  knew  Lord  Castlereagh. 
His  explanation  of  his  peculiar  character  is  very  amusing. 
The  man  who  tcld  me  about  him  is  Arthur  Gordon,  an  Eng- 
lish detective,  who  was  sent  to  Montreal  in  search  of  an  es- 
caped London  forger.  Mr.  Gordon  did  not  succeed  in  capt- 
uring his  man.  He  came  to  Saratoga  in  trace  of  him.  I 
first  saw  Gordon  when  he  came  up  and  accosted  Castlereagh 
as  if  he  had  met  an  old  acquaintance.  The  latter  seemed 
confused,  and  apparently  made  some  very  tame  replies  to  the 
chaffing  inquiries  put  to  him.  Castlereagh  at  the  time  hap- 
pened to  be  alone. 

They  soon  separated,  and  I  overtook  Gordon.     I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  the  man  with  whom  he  had  just  been  talking. 
"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  was  his  reply. 
"Who  is  he?" 
"  Who  does  he  say  he  is  ? " 

"  He  does  not  say.     He  says  his  name  is  Brown." 
"  That  is  right.     Thomas  Brown,  of  London.     A  very  rum 
old  chap,  but  very  clever." 
"  In  what  way  is  he  so  clever?" 

After  some  persuasion  Mr.  Gordon  told  Brown's  story. 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  president  of  a  joint  .stock  com- 
pany of  street  beggars  and  singers.  He  organized  an  asso- 
ciation of  street  attractions;  some  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  England,  and  some  he  had  picked  up  in  this  country. 
He  visited  all  the  watering-places  and  gambling  resorts  of 
the  civilized  world  with  his  attractions.  He  would  stay  in 
the  background  in  his  great  iole  of  an  English  lord  incog., 
and  direct  the  money  of  his  special  beggars.  Brown  is  an 
old  actor,  and  very  careful.  He  always  pays  his  bills,  and 
never  says  he  is  anything  but  Brown.  He  has  a  way  of 
building  up  a  belief  in  his  lordship  that  is  most  artistic. 
"  Was  the  nightingale  whistler  in  his  employ  ?  " 
"  Yes,  he  has  had  him  for  two  years.  He  is  in  the  pay  of 
the  gambling  houses,  too.  His  grand  way  of  losing  money 
you  can  now  easily  understand." 

"  Lord  Castlereagh"  has  left  Saratoga.  The  dwarf,  too, 
has  disappeared. — Chicago  News. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IN    THE    HANDS    OF    THE     MOB. 


A    San    Francisco    Scene  in  "Fifty." 


If  there  be  anywhere  a  typical  American,  he  will  be  found 
on  the  Western  plains,  where  men  develop  into  something 
which  certainly  has  not  its  likeness  in  the  heavens  above,  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth.  In  his  most 
peaceful  aspect  he  is  unique.  As  "a  rough,"  he  is  unap- 
proachable. Nothing  in  history  has  ever  equaled  a  West- 
ern desperado. 

My  father  was  a  sea-captain,  who  took  his  family  with  him 
on  his  long  voyages.  The  trade  with  California,  it  is  well- 
known,  was  a  golden  one  for  many  years,  and  whoever  could 
take  a  share  in  it  readily  braved  the  months  of  sailing  and 
the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn.  To  those  who  hurry  across  the 
continent  in  a  week's  time,  this  length  of  voyage  doubtless 
appears  an  endless  torture  of  suspended  action.  To  us,  it 
was  simply  a  calm  Elysium.  The  slow  days  and  nights 
dropped  silently  behind  us  into  the  beautiful,  fathomless  sea, 
while  we  set  cur  faces  steadily  forward  in  happy  unconcern 
and  bright  anticipation. 

I  was  but  a  child,  with  one  constant  companion  in  my  lit- 
tle sister,  and  an  occasional  gala-day  of  play  with  Johnny 
Carter,  the  cabin-boy.  Johnny  Carter  belongs  to  this  story. 
He  was  a  pretiy,  fair  little  fellow  of  about  twelve  years. 
Just  before  the  ship  sailed,  a  very  nice-looking  woman  had 
come  on  board  and  asked  to  see  my  lather.  She  brought 
with  her  this  boy,  and  she  painted  him  in  dark  colors. 
In  short,  Johnny  was  so  utterly  bad  a  boy,  she  begged  my 
father  to  take  him  to  sea,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  his 
ruinous  associations,  and  changing  the  current  of  his  fancies 
from  an  eager  search  after  the  worst  evils  ot  his  home  city. 
My  father  hesitated,  of  course,  but  the  mother  was  importu- 
nate, and  the  boy  did  not  look  formidable.  In  the  end  he 
consented,  and  Johnny  was  duly  installed  as  cabin-boy  and 
general  do-nothing. 

I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  him  at  work.  He  proved 
to  be,  so  far  as  we  saw,  a  mild,  pleasant,  easy-going  little 
chap,  very  unlike  his  mother's^  portrayal  of  him,  and  was 
soon  a  universal  favorite.  He'was  so  young  and  so  small,  it 
seemed  folly  to  expect  anything  thoroughly  useful  of  him. 
He  wandered  about  the  ship,  gathering  up  whatever  knowl- 
edge came  in  his  way,  waiting  on  the  officers,  helping  the 
cook,  taking  care  of  the  goats — a  friend  had  sent  us  two  as 
playmates,  and  with  an  eye  to  milk  for  my  mother's  coffee — 
and  sometimes  for  a  whole  day  playing  with  us  at  anything 
we  fancied.  He  could  dress  a  doll  and  set  out  toy-dishes  ; 
he  could  make  tiny  kites  and  frail  bows  and  arrows  ;  he 
could  arrange  a  scrap-book  or  set  up  fishing  tackle  ;  and 
seemed  equally  happy  and  content  in  cabin  or  forecastle. 
Yet  when  we  reached  San  Francisco  he  almost  instantly  and 
miraculously  disappeared,  and  left  no  trace. 

My  father  was  much  annoyed.  The  mother's  tears  and 
entreaties,  her  anxiety,  her  confidence  in  the  good  effects  ol 
the  voyage,  and  her  trust  in  my  father,  were  constantly  pres- 
ent to  him.  His  best  energies  were  expended  in  the  search 
for  the  lost  boy,  but  in  vain.  Had  Johnny  taken  to  Jonah's 
whale  as  a  craft  he  could  not  have  been  more  profoundly 
swallowed  up.  At  last  my  father  accepted  the  situation  as 
best  he  might,  and,  after  writing  home  full  accounts  of  all 
that  had  been  done,  seemed  to  dismiss  the  matter  from  his 
mind,  as  one  in  which  he  had  performed  his  duty,  spite  of 
failure. 

San  Francisco  at  that  time  was  a  city  in  the  rough.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  to  any  thoroughly  Eastern  and  untrav- 
eled  mind  any  conception  of  it.  Such  curious  combinations 
of  shingle  and  muslin,  paper  and  slats  1  Such  a  motley, 
picturesque,  frightful,  ridiculous  crowd,  forever  coming  and 
going  !  Every  nation  had  its  representatives,  every  style 
of  costume,  every  possible  bearing  and  gesture.  Gentle- 
men of  polish  and  outcasts  of  society,  the  broadcloth  of 
Paris  and  the  Indian  blanket,  the  jovial  Irishman,  pipe  in 
mouth,  the  stately  Spaniard,  the  indolent  South  Ameri- 
can, the  bewildered  Chinaman,  the  wide-awake  Yankee, 
continually  jostled  and  hustled  each  other  on  the  planks 
of  the  quay  skirting  the  lovely  bay,  and  on  the  narrow 
stretch  ot  Long  Wharf,  extending  an  almost  incredible  dis- 
tance into  its  waters.  Ladies  there  were  few,  and  children 
even  fewer.  My  sister  and  I  were  soon  great  pets  ;  and  the 
domestic  life  of  the  ship,  under  my  mother's  home-like  sway, 
had  a  charm  for  the  homeless  young  fellows  and  lonely  mar- 
ried men  engaged  in  the  tremendous  struggle  for  existence 
or  mighty  wealth — the  chances  always  meant  one  or  the 
other. 

Occasionally  my  father  took  me  wi.h  him  for  a  morning 
among  his  business  friends,  and  very  delightful  I  found  these 
visits.  It  was  after  one  of  them  we  found  Johnny  Carter. 
We  were  walking  along  the  quay  to  take  the  boat  for  our  re- 
turn to  the  ship.  The  quay  was  lined  on  the  landward  side 
with  gambling-dens — great  bar-rooms  entirely  open  to  the 
street.  At  the  far  end,  a  rough  stage  lifted  into  prominence 
sometimes  a  row  of  Ethiopian  minstrels,  sometimes  three  or 
four  painted  women  singers,  sometimes  a  seedy  pianist  and 
a  half-starved  violinist.  Between  this  stage  and  the  street, 
row  after  row  of  tables  were  set  out,  crowded  with  men 
dressed  in  red  shirts,  broad  slouched  hats,  broad  belts,  and 
a  perfect  armory  of  weapons.  Cries  and  blows  and  struggles 
were  as  common  as  the  twang  of  the  guitar  or  the  voice  of 
the  singer,  and  my  father  always  hurried  me  along,  trembling 
as  I  was,  striving  to  distract  my  attention  from  the  sights 
and  sounds  I  still  recall  with  horror. 

On  this  day  of  which  I  write,  he  suddenly  paused  before 
one  of  the  dens,  and  then  deliberately  walked  into  its  very 
midst,  still  holding  my  hand.  At  a  table  near  the  centre  of 
the  room,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Johnny  Carter, 
who  was  intently  watching  the  deft  fingers  of  a  quartet  of 
gamblers.  Piles  of  gold-dust,  eight-cornered  pieces,  and 
lumps  of  quartz  lay  heaped  upon  the  table,  and  vouched  lor 
their  recent  arrival  from  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

With  a  wild  cry  the  little  wretch  writhed  himself  from  my 
father's  grasp,  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  group, 
howling  for  protection. 

In  one  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  men  sprang  up  from 
their  games  on  all  sides,  leaving  their  gold  as  readily  and  as 
recklessly  as  though  no  more  depended  on  the  turn  of  a  card 
than  in  a  mere  game  for  the  love  of  it.  They  crowded  close 
around  us— great,  bearded,  swarthy,  terrible  fellows,  who 


seemed  never  to  have  been  born  of  woman.  Johnny,  pour- 
ing out  shrill  screams  very  well  made  up  of  terror  and  en- 
treaty, told  a  pitiful  tale.  He  had  been  beaten,  and  kicked, 
and  starved,  and  thrown  overboard  and  towed  ;  he  had  been 
worked  day  and  night  ;  he  was  afraid  of  his  life.  Only  save 
him  !     Only  keep  him  away  from  that  dreadful  ship  ! 

The  crowd  roared  a  fearful  oath  that  they  would  stand  by 
him,  and  then  turned  the  oaths  to  fearful  threats  against  my 
father.  He  stood  like  a  rock,  and  I,  silent,  scarcely  terrified, 
but  terribly  excited,  clung  to  his  side.  The  dreadful  faces 
surged  nearer,  the  cruel  knives  began  to  gleam  in  sharp 
curves  and  flourishes,  the  unmistakable  "  click  "  of  fire-arms 
sounded  on  all  sides.  A  woman's  voice  screamed  from  the 
stage  : 
"  Oh,  de  leetle  chile  !  Take  care  de  Ieetle  chile  ! " 
Some  of  the  gruff  voices  near  us  took  up  the  cry.  My 
father  did  not  raise  me  to  his  breast,  as  he  easily  might  have 
done,  and  thus  have  screened  himself,  but  he  threw  his  arm 
around  me,  and  slowly  and  coolly  began  making  his  way  to 
the  door.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid  presence,  and  that  al- 
ways "  tells,"  more  or  less.  Tall,  finely  formed,  with  the 
step,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the  glance  of  the  eye,  of  those 
born  to  command,  he  passed  through  their  midst  undaunted. 
There  was  no  air  of  reckless  bravado  about  him.  He  was 
simply  ready  for  anything,  "fearing  not  what  men  could  do 
unto  him,"  and  they  felt  it.  Crowding  us,  yet  making  way 
for  us,  threatening  him  with  eye,  and  voice,  and  death-deal- 
ing hand,  yet  only  threatening,  we  passed  through  them  to 
the  street.  They  went  with  us,  and  the  very  air  of  heaven 
seemed  to  give  them  new  wrath.  Brawny  arms  were  stretched 
to  snatch  me  from  him  ;  but  I  had  heard  the  woman's  voice 
and  the  men's  words,  and  I  knew  well  I  was  his  protec- 
tion. 

I  clung  the  closer,  and  I  know  I  gave  back  from  my  baby 
eyes  the  proud  scorn  of  my  father's  spirit.  One  of  them 
swove  a  hoarse  oath  that  I  was  "a  plucky  little  devil,"  and 
then  they  cheered  me  and  cursed  my  father.  Still  he  went 
on,  and  gave  no  sign.  It  was  but  a  few  steps  to  the  Long 
Wharf  and  our  waiting  boat.  There  was  a  swell  and  sway 
of  the  crowd.  I  saw,  through  a  gap,  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  and,  close  at  hand,  the  well-known  dark-blue  flag,  white- 
crossed  and  red  centred,  which  was  our  ship's  ensign.  The 
next  instant  familiar  faces  rose  about  us  ;  the  young  mer- 
chants from  the  offices  we  had  recently  left  pushed  their  way 
to  us,  and  cheery  voices  cried  out :  ■ 

"  Here,  captain  !  we'd  stand  by  you  !  The  committee  is 
out!" 

The  mob  gave  a  wild  roar,  and  surged  in  frenzy.  My 
father  spoke  for  the  first  time  : 

"  Ramsey,  take  my  girl.  These  devils  may  not  hold  off 
long.     I  will  never  run  from  them  1 " 

The  next  instant  I  was  in  the  boat,  and  saw  my  father 
spring  into  full  view  of  the  crowd,  and  in  bold  relief  against 
the  cloudless  sky,  upon  a  pile  of  merchandise.  "  My  lads  ! " 
he  cried,  in  a  voice  trained  to  surmount  the  storms  of  the 
deep,  "  my  lads  I  I  am  an  unarmed  man.  You  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  Shoot,  if  you  will,  but  give  me  a  chance  to 
speak." 

It  was  so  brave  a  defiance  they  were  impressed  by  it,  easily 
swayed  as  they  were  in  the  reckless  disregard  of  time,  or 
life,  or  pain,  which  their  self-outlawed  existence  had  engen- 
dered.    They  were  suddenly  hushed  and  quieted. 

"  Go  it,  old  buck  ! "  called  out  a  shrill,  youthful  voice. 
There  was  a  growl  of  assent  from  coarser  tones.  My  father 
took  advantage  of  the  permission.  He  made  a  speech  worthy 
of  the  occasion.  A  man  with  truth  to  back  him  might  well 
speak  as  one  inspired.  Fancy  such  a  death  !  He  told  the 
story  of  Johnny  Carter  from  his  mother's  side.  He  spoke  of 
his  interest  in  him  on  her  account,  of  the  search  for  him,  of 
the  future  from  which  he  sought  to  hold  him  back — "a  future 
you  know,  my  lads,  better  than  I  can  tell  it."  He  referred 
them  to  his  own  record  as  a  ship-master,  and  called  on  his 
boat's  crew  to  witness  its  truth.  In  short,  the  tide  of  wrath 
was  stemmed.  Hoarse  murmurs  of  assent  greeted  his  clos- 
ing questions  as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  conduct 
toward  the  boy.  Rough  acknowledgments  of  hasty  action 
on  their  part  rolled  forth,  and,  finally,  cries  of  "  Bring  out  the 
youngster  and  send  him  aboard  ! "  "  Tie  him  up,  captain, 
and  cut  the  lies  out  of  him!"  "His  mother's  well  rid  of 
him,  anyhow  ! "  gave  proof  that  Johnny,  like  many  of  his 
betters,  was  experiencing  the  fatal  change  of  the  people's 
fickle  favor.  But  Johnny  had  wisdom  beyond  his  years. 
He  had  waited  for  no  favorable  or  unfavorable  ending.  He 
was  gone,  and  l.eaven  alone  knows  where.  From  that  day 
until  this,  we  have  never  heard  of  Johnny  Carter,  "marked 
man  "  as  he  is  in  the  retrospect  of  many  years. 

My  father  stood  upon  his  improvised  stage,  the  triumphant 
star  of  this  brief  play.  The  men  were  crowding  around  him 
in  good-fellowship  as  hilarious  as  their  wrath  had  been  dead- 
ly. One  of  the  young  merchants  added  a  brief  and  jolly 
speech.  More  of  his  friends  gathered  around  him  (the  Vig- 
ilance Committee  off  duty),  the  boat  rocked  idly  a  few  yards 
from  the  wharf,  the  sun  streamed  brilliantly  upon  the  lovely 
curving  shores,  upon  the  opposite  portal  of  the  majestic 
"  Golden  Gate,"  upon  the  crowd  of  shipping,  upon  our  own 
trim,  shining,  perfect,  floating  home.  The  dark  hour  had 
passed  like  a  bad  dream. 

"Thank  you,  my  lads!"  cried  my  father.     "You  have 

given  me  fair  play,  like  honest  fellows.     The  next  time  any 

of  you  are  in  trouble,  I  wish  you  good  luck,  and  well  out  of  it ! " 

'*  We  know  a  man  when  we  see  him,  captain  !"  shouted 

the  same  shrill  voice  I  had  heard  once  before. 

"That's  so  !"  roared  another.  "Three  cheers  for  a  brave 
man  ! " 

They  gave  them  with  a  will.  My  father  had  taken  his 
place  in  the  boat,  which  had  drawn  in  at  a  sign  from  him, 
and  I  had  sprung  into  his  arms,  overcome  at  last  by  the 
strain  upon  my  child's  heart. 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  little  gal !  "  shouted  the  ever-ready 
speaker. 

And  three  cheers  they  were,  indeed.  My  father  loosed  his 
hold  on  me  to  wave  his  cap  in  answer.  I  looked  up  through 
my  tears.  I  see  it  now  ! — the  sparkling  sea,  the  glowing  sky, 
the  long,  rugged,  frail-looking  causeway  above  the  blue  water, 
and  the  dense  mass  of  scarlet  shiris,  the  gleaming  weapons, 
the  fierce,  wild  faces,  terrible  even  in  their  kindness  !  From 
that  day  until  this,  I  tremble  at  the  sound  of  many  feet,  the 
wordless  murmur  of  many  voices,  the  very  faintest  thought 
of  a  mob. — Lippincott. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Another  Rib  Broken. 
A  queer  case  has  just  come  to  light  in  Chicago.  A  young 
man  spent  an  evening  with  his  girl,  and  during  the  evening, 
while  the  family  were  present  in  the  parlor,  he  was  as  demure, 
and  bland,  and  child  like  as  could  be  wished.  The  mother 
came  into  the  room,  after  the  family  had  retired,  to  get  a 
handkerchief  she  had  left,  and  the  young  man  was  seated  in 
a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  girl  was  seated 
on  a  sofa.  After  he  had  gone  the  girl  complained  of  a  pain 
in  her  side,  and  in  the  morning  a  doctor  was  called,  and  he 
found  that  two  of  the  girl's  ribs  were  broken.  How  it  was 
done  nobody  knew.  The  girl  could  not  tell  for  the  life  of 
her,  though  she  blushed  when  asked  about  it,  and  the  mother 
looked  very  wise  as  she  looked  at  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
made  some  inquiries,  set  the  ribs,  and  went  away,  and  the 
girl  proceeded  to  recover.  That  evening  the  young  man 
called,  and  was  astonished  when  informed  of  the  extent  of 
the  girl's  injuries,  and  wondered  how  it  could  have  happened, 
though  the  mother  watched  his  face  closely  as  he  spoke,  and 
detected  not  only  a  blush,  but  a  profuse  perspiration  on  his 
face.  The  father  was  away  on  a  trip  to  Wisconsin,  and  when 
he  came  home  the  matter  had  to  be  explained  to  him.  He 
was  told  that  the  ribs  just  simply  broke  themselves,  and  that 
neither  the  mother,  nor  the  girl,  nor  the  young  man  could 
account  for  it.  The  father  patted  his  girl  on  the  head,  told 
her  she  would  be  better  when  she  got  over  it,  and  then  called 
the  young  man  into  the  library.  The  young  man,  when  he 
sat  down,  took  out  a  handkerchief  and  mopped  his  brow,  and 
wished  he  was  dead.  The  father  looked  the  young  man 
over,  and  was  sorry.     He  finally  said  : 

"Young  man,  I  guess  I  can  give  you  some  points  on  hug- 
ging. You  must  first  learn  that  a  girl  is  not  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  an  iron  fence  or  a  truss  bridge.  A  girl 
is  a  delicate  piece  of  mechanism— like  a  fine  watch  full  of 
little  springs,  wheels,  jewels,  etc.  The  breaking  of  any  one 
of  these  would  necessitate  her  being  taken  to  a  jeweler  for 
repairs.  In  hugging  a  girl,  you  don't  want  to  go  at  it  as  if 
you  were  raking  and  binding,  or  catching  sturgeon.  I  know 
that  where  the  family  sits  up  late  with  a  young  couple,  and 
spoils  several  precious  hours  of  hugging,  unless  the  young 
man  has  a  good  head,  when  left  alone  with  the  object  of 
his  affection,  he  is  liable  to  overdo  the  matter,  and  try 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  He  seems  to  want  to  hug  up  a 
lot  ahead,  and  grabs  the  girl  as  though  he  wanted  to  break 
her  in  two.  This  is  wrong.  You  should  go  at  it  calmly  and 
deliberately,  even  prayerfully,  and  be  as  gentle  as  though  she 
was  an  ivory  fan.  You  should  not  grab  her  as  you  would  a 
bag  of  oats,  and  leave  marks  on  her  that  will  last  a  life- 
time. A  loving  woman  should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  her 
life  is  in  danger  unless  she  wears  a  corset  made  of  boiler- 
iron.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,  and  hereafter,  if 
you  can  not  control  your  feelings.  I  will  provide  a  wooden 
Indian  for  you  to  practice  on  at  first,  until  you  have  devel- 
oped your  muscle,  and  got  tired,  and  then  we  can  turn  our 
daughter  loose  in  a  room  with  you  and  not  feel  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  surgeon  handy.  In  allowing  you  to  keep 
company  wilh  my  daughter,  I  do  not  provide  you  with  a  hu- 
man gymnasium,  dressed  in  a  Mother  Hubbard  wrapper, 
and  wearing  bangs.  You  can  readily  see  that  a  girl  would 
not  last  a  season  through  if  she  had  to  have  her  ribs  set  once 
a  week." 

The  young  man  took  a  long  breath,  and  withdrew.— PecHs 
Sun. 

A  Straight  Case. 

In  a  case  of  assault  and  battery  before  one  of  the  justices, 
the  other  day,  it  was  shown  that  the  assault  took  place  on 
the  wharf  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  boat  on  which  the 
pair  had  come  down. 

"Did you  have  any  fish?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  many?" 

"  Ten  bass." 

"  You  were  out  in  a  boat  with  the  defendant?" 

"  I  was." 

"Both  fishing  for  bass?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Who  caught  the  most?" 

"  Neither  of  us." 

"Ah,  how  is  that?     Did  each  catch  five  fish?" 

"  No,  sir.  Each  of  us  bought  five.  Neither  of  us  had  a 
bite." 

"And  it  was  over  the  division  of  the  string  that  you 
quarreled,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  wanted  him  to  lie  and  claim  that  it  was  our 
catch." 

"And  he  refused?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"And  you"—— 

"  I  punched  his  head,  sir." 

"  Punched  his  head  because  he  wouldn't  lie,  did  you?" 

"  I  did,  sir  ;  and  under  the  same  circumstances  I  would 
do  it  again.  A  man  who  would  give  a  fish  trade  like  that 
away  deserves  the  contempt  of  every  honest  man,  and  he 
will  certainly  lose  all  standing  in  society." 

"  You  bet !  "  called  a  dozen  voices  in  the  audience,  and  his 
honor  rapped  on  the  desk  and  called  for  order. — Free  Press. 


Dismal. 

The  three  brothers,  Solomon,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  Benjamin, 
stood  in  their  shop  discussing  the  day's  earnings. 

"Und  dot  military  goat  wid  golt  buddons,  how  much,  eh?" 
said  Solomon,  the  eldest  brother  and  head  of  the  firm. 

"Six  tollars  und  a  hallef,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Is  dot  all  he  gif  you  ?"  exclaimed  Solomon,  in  agonized 
tones.  "  I  paid  sefenty-fife  cents  for  dot  goat  !  We  are 
ruined  gompledely." — Life. 

A  WaterinE-Place  Farewell. 

What  she  says  :  Good-bye.  What  he  says :  Good-bye. 

What  she  does  not  say  :  We  have         What  he  does  not  say:    There 

had  such  lovely   times  together ;    have    been  times  when  I  would 

and  after  all   that  has   happened    swear  thai  you  cared  for  me,  but  I 

you  calmly  shake  hands  and  go  as    know  how  you  have  treated  other 

if— well,  men  are  brutes.  fellows,  and  I'll  be  hanged  ■* 

scalp  shall  decorate  your  wij 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"SPENDING   THE    EVENING." 

Has  any  one  been  invited  out  lately  to  "  spend  the 
evening  "  ?  This  homely  piece  of  phraseology  has 
gone  on  since  "at  home  "came  in.  People  invite 
you  now  to  meet  some  one  who  has  come  from  :ihro:id, 
or  to  give  good-bye  to  some  one  who  is  going  away, 
or  to  celebrate  some  one's  birth- day,  ormarrbge-day, 
or  betrothal.  In  effect,  all  this  is  only  to  spend  the 
evening,  but  they  never  say  so. 

The  other  day,  as  Erina  sent  her  swift,  shining 
needle  through  the  muslin,  her  ejL*  wandered  often 
to  the  clock,  as  the  hours  grew  apace,  with  an  uncon- 
cealed longing  in  them  for  the  stroke  of  six. 

"  log  on.  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 
■i  the  -tilc-a; 
-rry  haul  cc<-»  all  the 
-id  tires  in  a  mile-a." 

Erina  is  one  of  your  merry  hearts,  and  will  not 
stop  at  six  o'clock  if  she  is  in  the  middle  of  a  seam. 
She  sings  at  her  work,  and  never  stops  10  exact  the 
last  tittle  of  the  bond.  So.  when  I  saw  her  eye  wan- 
der  ever  to  the  clock.  I  naturally  asked:  "What 
haste  to  night.  Erina?"  and  Erina siid she  was  going 
out  to  "spend  the  evening,*'and  must  hurry  home 
for  the  preliminary-  decoration.  The  phrase  had  a 
flavor  not  musty  enough  to  be  old- fashioned,  but  at 
the  moment  it  struck  me  as  a  thing  of  disuse,  as  some- 
thing that  I  had  not  heard  v.  rv  lately. 

"And  how  do  you  spend  the  evening  in  the  en- 
chanted region  of  La  Rue  Sixicme?" 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "like  every  one  else;  they 
sing,  and  dance,  and  speak  poetry  ;  and,  if  some  of 
the  old  ones  come  in,  we  get  them  to  sing  '  comal- 
yers'  to  us."' 

The  "comalyer"was  an  unfamili.ir  nrticV  to  me. 
but,  being  of  an  investigating  turn  of  mind.  I  looked 
it  up.  and  in  an  old-time  ditty-book,  the  which  is  la- 
beled "The  Forget-me-not  Songster."  I  found  the 
'  explaining  "  Come  all  ye's."     As,  for  example  : 

Ml  youne  men  ardmaidens.atten<l  uniomy  rhyme; 
It  is  of  a  VOBDC  damsel  »ho  was  scarcely  in  h?< 
She  beat  the  Mashing  ro*es.  :m<'  admired  by  »H  around 
Was  lov-e-ly  yoong  Caroline  of  Edinboro'  town." 

Or  this,  which  is  of  a  more  martial  turn  : 

"Come,  al'  you  gallrnt  heroes,  I'd  have  yon  lend  an  ear; 

■     beer. 
Concern :-  '!?man  whose  age  was  twenty  two: 

He  fought  for  North  America  with  a  heart  m>  justandtrue," 

Since  my  discovery  1  have  rmde  Erina's  life  a  bur- 
den with  "Come  all  ye's-"  I  like  the  lapping,  sooth- 
ing *ound  of  them,  when  they  are  spoken,  as  a  child 
naturally  reads  poetry,  with  every  cadence  as  meas 
tired  as  the  stroke  of  an  oar.  Erina's  voice  is  soft 
and  musical,  and  I  would  rather  hear  her  say  a  song 
than  sing  it,  for  she  has  all  the  sentiment  of  her  race, 
and  brings  out  all  the  poetry  in  it.  And  they  are 
full  of  poetry,  these  humble  lays.  It  lias  nothing  o 
the  fantastic  density  of  Tennyson,  or  the  warm,  fra 
grant  sweep  of  Swinburne's  lines,  but  it  chronicles 
the  love,  and  faith,  and  daring  of  woman,  with  an 
occasional  eptthalamium— wiih  most  primitive  free- 
dom of  expression,  by  the  way,  thrown  in  to  reward 
her. 

But  the)*  are  for  the  most  part  doleful  ditties,  and 
only  amusing  in  the  graphic  and  perspicuous  nature 
of  their  details.  In  this  connection,  I  can  not  for- 
bear giving  a  verse  or  "two  from  one  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  this  way : 

"  Good  people,  give  attention,  and  listen  to  my  song ; 
I  will  unfold  a  drenmstance  thai  d  ics  to  t  ire  I 
Concerning  of  a  pretty  maid  i*ho  ventured,  we  are  told, 
Across  the  briny  ocean,  as  a  female  sailor  t«old. 

Her  name  was  Ann  Jane  Thornton,  as  you  pre:  . 

hear. 
And.  as  we  ^re  informed,  was  born  in  Gloucestershire. 
Her  father  lived  in  Ireland,  respected,  we  are  told, 

And  never  thought  his  daughter  was  a  female  soldier  bold." 

Ann  Jane  Thornton,  after  a  most  inconceivable 
number  of  adventures,  in  a  most  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  ships, — 

"In  the  month  of  February, 

She  to  the  port  of  London,  in  the  Sarah  did  arrive. 
Her  sex  was  then  discoverc  i.  and  the  secret  did  o 
And  the  capt-un  gared  with  wonder  on  the  fa 
bold,''  etc,  etc 

It  is  related  of  one  young  gentleman,  that  being 
anxious  to  make  himself  popular  in  society,  when  he 
went  out  to  spend  the  evening,  be  cast  about  him  for 
an  accomplishment,  and  resolved  upon  learning  lo 
play  the  bones.  His  zeal  was  not  rewarded.  A  bone 
solo  is  a  form  of  entertainment  which  is  really  very 
little  in  demand,  and  when  the  bonist  found  his  bones 
properly  accompanied,  the  accompanists  outshone 
him. 

It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such  young  men  as  these 
that  entertainers  have  taken  in  this  fashionable  day 
to  defining  distinctly  what  the  guests  arc  expected  to 
do,  and  one  knows  whether  one  is  going  to  a  musical?, 
a  soiree  damsamte,  a  german,  private  theatricals,  or  a 
masquerade  The  plan  has  its  advantages.  It  re- 
lieves a  lot  of  irresponsible  people  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  out  how  they  would  like  to  amuse 
themselves.  It  gives,  too,  lo  the  ingenious  fancy  of 
the  entertainer  numberlesi  ways  of  catering  to  the 
devouring  appetite  of  the  caleree. 

We  all  read  with  deepest  interest  of  the  famed 
rents  of  old  times.  Our  fancy  cin  conjure  up  to  us, 
at  any  moment,  the  link-boys,  the  gilded  chairs,  the 
rich  brocades,  the  powdered  heads,  the  falling  laces, 


the  shining  sword?,  tbc  flashing  wits,  all  that  would 
seem  to  have  made  high  life  more  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful at  that  time  than  it  is  to-d.iy.  Vi  t  a  rout  was 
nothing  more  than  the  word  signifies -a  Large  con- 
course of  people,  who.  when  assembled  together,  did 
as  they  listed.  I  recall  a  description  of  one  scene  by 
ilial  popular  writer,  Mrs.  Alexander  :  "  Here  were  a 
couple  engaged  al  chess  ;  there  a  wit  in  an  attitude, 
with  the  uplifted  pinch  of  snuff  held  gracefully,  while 
his  red  heels  were  drawn  together  in  ihe  act  of  bow- 
ing, tittered  some  racy  double-entente,  at  which  the 
fine-jeweled,  powdered,  rouged,  e'egant  dames 
bushed  or  spread  huge  fans  lo  hide  the  absence  of 
blushes  which  wouM  not  come ;  on  one  side  were 
maccaronis  in  ihe  last  supreme  fashion,  uttering  very 
soft  nonsense  lo  simpering,  Hstenirg  belles;  at  the 
other  a  graver  and  more  solid  gentry,  discussing 
politics  and  the  prospects  of  Soulh  Sea  stock.  Feath- 
ers waved  and  fanr  fluttered  ;  the  whole  scene  a  flood 
of  variegated  color,  brocades,  and  velvet  of  every  hue, 
gold  and  silver  embroidery,  diamonds,  jewels,  glitter  ; 
the  men  as  gorgeous  as  the  women."  Of  course, 
there  was  a  whist-room  somewhere  for  those  gaming 
spirits  who  were  never  happy  except  at  pity  ;  but,  in 
rout  was  only  a  conversazione.  A  conversa- 
zione is  al  once  the  highest  and  simplest  form  of  en- 
tertainment, and  the  most  intelligent  way  that  one 
can  choose  lo  spend  the  evening  ;  the  most  satis- 
factory, loo,  for  it  leaves  few  evils  in  its  train. 

Unfortunately,  a  coaversatione  \u  the  perfection  of 
its  bloom  requires  a  very  bright  lot  of  people  to  keep  it 
up.  The  famous  salons  of  the  famous  Frenchmen 
were  only  conversazione.  Hrre  were  no  devices  for 
the  entertainment  of  small  minds.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  great  minds,  and  such  accomplishments  as  each 
one  possessed  found  incidental  play  before  the  high- 
est form  of  appreciation.  There  was  no  form  of  in- 
vj;ation  after  the  first  summons.  They  simply  met, 
and,  meeting,  there  was  an  interchange  of  thought 
and  fencing  of  wit  which  came  as  naturally  as  it 
comes  to  the  stars  to  shine  or  the  rain  to  fall.  And 
all  this  was  nothing  more  than  Ihe  old-fashioned  way 
in  a  higher  form  of  spending  the  evening. 

In  those  communities  where  people  are  cut  off  from 
theatres,  operas,  and  other  extraneous  forms  of 
pleasure,  spending  the  evening  becomes  really  quite 
a  serious  problem.  In  all  the  legations,  consulates, 
and  distant  outposts,  where  civilised  people  are  some- 
times obliged  to  dwell,  the  evenings  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  ceaseless  round  of  dinners.  Nothing 
can  be  more  monotonous  than  these  dinners  become. 
The  li*i  of  dishes  is  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  so 
is  the  list  of  guests.  It  is  like  a  large  family  silting 
down  together  day  after  day  who  have  but  a  limited 
number  of  topics  upon  which  to  converse,  and  who 
soon  exhaust  those  few.  Conversazione  would  be 
impracticable,  and  gregarious  eating  is  really  their 
last  and  only  resource. 

How  fortunate  are  we  in  San  Francisco,  who,  find- 
ing the  theatres  cut  off  from  us  almost  at  a  swoop, 
discover  that  lhat  elegant  institution,  the  conversa- 
zione, exists  among  us  in  a  really  flourishing  state.  It 
is  best  inown  as  the  reception  evening,  and  almost 
any  one  can  tell  off  upon  his  fingers  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  houses  where  he  may  cull,  upon  the  accepted 
night,  and  find  himself  iu  ihe  "  rosy  halls  of  pleas- 
ure" without  the^K^of  an  announccdrtception,  or 
the  formidable  duties  of  a  ball,  with  that  awful  after- 
clap,  the  party  call,  in  prospect  It  has  all  the  charm  of 
an  impromptu,  for  what  pleasure  il  brings  is  half  un- 
expected, and  it  fills  a  very  large  demand,  for  you  do 
not  consume  the  night,  you  only  "spend  the  even- 
ing." Betsy  B. 

The  chief  succcess  of  Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the 
Standard  Theatre,  during  the  week,  has  been  the 
" Gra^co-Roman  Clog  Combat"  A  number  of 
templing  offers  have  recently  been  made  by  Eastern 
managers  to  Mr.  Emerson  ;  but  doubt  still  exists,  we 
believe,  as  to  his  acceptance  of  them. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
AN   ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

I  hasten,  in  time,  lo  acknowledge  the  corn.  I  did 
intend  lo  set  up  a  little  defense  for  "overlay,"  which 
1  used  specifically,  but  "Sigma"  has  so  delicately 
shiltfd  ihe  burden  of  my  mistake  upon  the  editorial 
shoulders,  and  ihe  editor  has  so  gallantly  defended 
me  in  ihe  teeth  of  my  own  error,  lhat  acknowledg- 
ment becomes  a  luxury.  Brtsv  B. 

•"  \V.  A.  C"  Indianapolis,  Ind. — It  has  been  for- 
■■■  gnlirly.  The  fault  must  be  in  your  Post- 
office. 

"  Concerning  Binkley."—  Declined. 

"  B.  G.,"  Dayton,  Nev. — We  know  nothing  cf  Ihe 
"  solidity  "  of  the  institution  you  refer  to.  We  think. 
however,  lhat  all  such  in  corpora  lions  are  based  on 
unsound  fmmcial  principles. 

II  Asmodeus.**— Pardon  delay.  Have  no  altera- 
tions to  suggest. 

"A  letter  from  Maud  S."— Declined. 

"'  onstant  Peruser."  Carson,  Nev.— To  what  do 
you  refer?    Thought  he  was  pretty  good. 

Rev.  Henry  Morgan.  Boston,  U.S.  A. — Your  idea 
of  having  the  fallen  priest.  Father  Keenan,  rescued 
from  the  slums  of  dissipation  and  the  mire  of  Cathol- 
icity at  the  same  lime,  by  the  Proiestanl  and  pure- 
minded  Marie  Mulligan,  is  good.  Bui  why  did  you 
introduce  the  ruffian  sport  and  slogger,  Tim  Brady  ? 
By  doing  so,  you  utterly  ruined  any  adaptability  to 
my  climax.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.       NEMO. 


Charles  O'Conor  is  said  to  have  recently  endured 
half  an  hour  or  so  of  undiscriminaiing  praise  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  The  dreary-  dissertation  led  up  to  a 
particularly  painful  recitation  of  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  with  interjected  comments  and  tj  icnlaiions 
of  praise.  "  Don't  you  think  that  is  a  master-pifc?" 
the  elocutionist  inquired,  qui'e  rapturously.  "  I  do 
not."  was  the  blunt  reply  ;  "  il  is  doggerel,  and  you 
would  know  it  if  you  had  any  judgment  al  all  about 
poetry."  There  is  nothing  more  nonscnsicil  in  the 
whole  history  of  literature,  the  venerable  lawyer  is 
represented  as  saying,  than  the  fame  given  to  Payne 
for  those  rhymes.  "There  isn't  a  thought  in  them 
worth  preserving  beyond  the  old  and  world-wide  one 
ol  the  sweetness  of  home.  There  isn't  any  excellence 
of  language  or  structure.  The  piece,  as  a  whole,  is 
on  a  par  with  the  sentimental  songs  of  the  negro  min- 
strels. The  tune  is  alt  that  has  kept  the  words  from 
oblivion,  and  that  was  an  old  Sicilian  air,  stolen  by 
Payne.  Unrewarded  genius?  Payne  hadn't  any; 
and  if  he  was  able  to  make  a  fair  living,  as  he  did, 
out  of  his  commonplace  writings,  he  got  all  ihe  re- 
ward thai  he  deserved." 


Haverly's  California  Theatre  has  been  closed  dur- 
ing the  present  week.  Tomorrow  evening  Hirsch 
and  Bojock's  German  company  give  "7  20-8."  On 
Monday  night  Dion  Boucicault  opens  in  the  "  Shaugh- 
raun." 

At  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  Frederic  Maccabe 
closes  bis  season  of  monologue  this  evening.  Next 
Monday  night  Courtright  and  Hawkins  ojjen  with 
their  minstrel  company. 


'  Lights  o'  London  "  holds  the  boardsat  the  Grand 
Opera  House. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  still  remains  closed. 


—  Sherman  &  Hixman's  Amphitheatre,  at 
S16  Market"  Street,  is  crowded  every  evening  by  the 
numbers  of  people  who  visit  their  grand  European 
Circus.  The  horses,  acrobats,  and  athletes  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  some  of  the  best  thai  have  ever  visited 
the  city. 

—  The  Woman's  Christ  3i  lge  Soci- 
ety will  hold  a  meeting  ihis  afternoon,  at  half  past 
two  o'clock,  !n  the  lecture-room  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dille's 
Church,  Mission  Street,  near  Sixth. 


—  The  art  of  dressing  has  in  these  days 
attained  a  greater  degree  of  perfeciion  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  man  or  woman  thoroughly  well  appointed 
in  every  detail  is  a  study.  But  thai  one  only  is  con- 
ceded 10  be  well  dressed  who  has  leagued  10  combine 
elegance  with  ease.  Discomfort  is  bad  taste,  and  no 
feature  of  the  dress  so  distinctly  denotes  the  taste  of 
the  wearer  as  the  shoe.  The  foot-covering  has 
changed  gradually  with  history  itself.  The  first  rude 
sandal  worn  by  some  nomad  has  gradually  become  in 
process  of  time  the  carefully  dressed  and  artistically 
made  up  leathers  which  cover  the  luxurious  foot  of 
to  day.  But  even  to-day  there  are  shoes  and  shoes. 
In  looking  at  a  well-dressed  person,  the  eye  always 
wanders  lo  the  shoe,  as  the  seal  and  signet  of  a  per- 
fect costume.  A  vulgar  shoe  will  condemn  the  rich 
est  dre^s,  and  a  handsome,  well-made,  well-fitiing 
one  will  save  the  poorest,  and  give  il  an  amount  of 
style  which  no  other  it^m  can  furnish.  The  hills 
and  sidewalks  of  San  Francisci  make  a  comfortable 
shoe  a  necessity  ;  and  as  it  is  admitted  by  all  travel- 
ers that  more  well-dressed  people  are  to  be  found 
upon  ihe  streets  of  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other 
city  of  its  size  in  ihe  world,  a  fine  aud  good  shoe  i.- 
always  a  necessity.  P.  F.  McNnliy.  late  of  Thomas's, 
I-ondon,  in  establishing  himself  in  San  Francisco, 
has  been  fortunate  in  rueeiing  a  large  existing  de- 
mand. For  the  belter  accommodation  of  his  friends 
and  patrons,  he  has  removed  from  the  corner  of  Sut- 
ler and  Montgomery  street*,  where  Ihe  stairs  were 
sometimes  found  objectionable,  and  taken  apartments 
at  No.  15  New  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Grand 
Hole).  An  anteroom  has  been  fitted  up,  where 
ladies  may  fit  their  shoes  in  retirement.  As  it  was 
impossible  to  find  enough  skilled  woikmen  in  the  city 
to  do  the  finer  work  upon  such  well-finished  shoesas 
the  limes  call  for.  he  has  imported  several  workmen 
from  England.  London  leads  ihe  world  in  the  style 
of  gentlemen's  shoes,  and  Paris  the  ladies' ;  and  he 
is  prepared  to  give  the  latest  styles  of  either  city,  both 
in  material  and  workmanship. 


—  After  Freddie  Gebhardt's  victory  over 
Lorillard.  when  the  former's  horse,  Role,  beat  the 
Litter's;  Parole,  some  Utile  exultation  was  pardonable 
on  the  part  of  the  winner.  (The  race,  by  the  way, 
was  described  in  the  Aigonaui  some  three  weeks 
ago.i  Mr.  Gebhardl.  therefore,  gave  a  grand  din- 
ner to  his  friends,  which  was  a  mosi  recherche  affair, 
as  may  be  readily  imagined  from  the  host's  wealth 
and  good  tasle.  The  wine  used  was  Pommeky  Sec, 
which  is  the  wine  at  all  recherche  dinners  in  New 
York  and  London,  as  well  as  San  Francisco. 


—  By  reference  to  the  time-tarle  in  our 
advertising  columns  il  will  be  seen  lhat  the  "summer 
arrangement"  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad 
has  been  changed.  The  numbers  of  people  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  over  this  pictur- 
esque road,  as  well  as  dwellers  on  the  Marin  side  of 
the  bay,  will  do  well  to  read  up  ihe  new  time-table. 


—  Companion  or  governess.— A  young  lady 
with  a  thoroughly  refined  education,  speaking  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German,  desires  a  situation  as  com- 
panion to  a  lady  ;  would  assist  in  the  education  of 
children;  terms  moderate.  Address  Miss  R,  M., 
this  office. 

Arabian  jCofTce  Mills. 

Dealersin  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.  Hills  Broc.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  ^and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


Shopping 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Household  articles  bought  with  discre- 
tion, taste,  and  judgment.  For  particuiars  and  refer- 
ences address  Lock  Box  73,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


AT    THE    FAIR. 
W.  II.  Oilman's  Sham   Engines  on  Exhibition. 

In  this  sge  of  progression  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
lhat  there  was  a  time  when  sfam,  the  most  potent 
of  all  motive  powers,  did  not  hive  any  pi actical  ex- 
istence. The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  through 
the  application  of  heat  is  apparently  exceedingly 
simple,  yet  scientists  al  one  lime  almost  despaired  of 
discovering  the  means  by  which  this  most  valuable 
power  coutd  be  properly  utilized.  Constant  research 
and  investigation,  however,  eventually  brought  forth 
important  developments,  which  placed  the  discover- 
ers on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success,  and  advanced 
Ihe  use  of  steam  to  thai  state  of  perfection,  which,  at 
the  preseni  time,  renders  il  as  important  a  factor  in 
OUT  doily  lives  as  the  air  we  breathe  or  the  food  we  eat. 
The  traveler,  reclining  with  ease  in  a  luxurious  rail- 
way car,  cr  pacing  the  quarter-deck  of  some  magnifi- 
cent steamer,  seldom  gives  a  thought  to  the  all-pow- 
erful momentum  to  which  he  owes  his  rapid  means 
of  transit.  The  prosperous  businessmen,  who  con- 
trol dozens  of  factories,  the  owners  of  thriving  mills 
and  flourishing  foundries,  who  bestow  patronage 
upon  thousands  of  laborers,  all  gather  in  their  shekels 
wuli  a  self-satisfied  air,  paying  little  heed  to  the  god- 
dess of  power  which  propels  the  network  of  machine- 
ry to  be  found  in  their  buildings  and  which  has 
brought  to  them  wealth,  influence,  and  fame.  Our 
railroad  kings,  mining  capitalist?,  wealthy  naviga- 
tors, and  even  our  merchant  princes,  all  owe  their 
success,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  great  power  of 
steam.  Thus  il  is,  iu  all  branches  of  life,  steam  has 
become  an  indispensable  agent ;  and  so  steady  and 
rapid  are  the  improvements  which  are  constantly  be- 
ing discovered  by  investigating  minds,  that  the  dav 
is  not  far  distant  when  all  manufacturing  by  hand  will 
be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  above  sentimenis 
were  suggested  by  the  exhibit  of  steam  engines  which 
W.  H.  Ohman  is  making  in  the  machinery  depart- 
ment of  the  Mechanics'  Fair.  This  exhibit,  which 
is  the  largest  in  that  portion  of  the  building,  shows 
twelve  different  sizes  of  ihe  most  improved  styles  of 
steam  engines,  boih  upright  and  horizontal,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  suit  any  purchaser  who  requires  steam 
power,  as  these  engines  are  admirably  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  work— from  a  saw-mill,  where  fr.el  is  no 
object,  up  to  factory  work,  where  the  power  varies 
and  where  fuel  is  ihe  mosl  expensive  item  to  over- 
come. For  this  class  of  work,  Mr.  Ohman  has  on 
exhibition  an  automatic  cut-off  engine,  with  balance 
valve.  It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  thai  it  will  su- 
persede al!  other  plain  side-valve  engines  lhat  are 
now  in  Ihe  market.  For  factories,  where  fuel  is  an 
item,  il  is  also  a  much  belter  cut-off  engine  than  those 
now  sold  as  eul-eff  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
valve.  Such  an  engine,  Mr.  Ohman  says,  is  no  better 
than  a  plain  slide-valve  engine  lhat  is  controlled  by  a 
governor.  The  Ohman  engine  is  constructed  differ- 
ently ;  it  has  less  valves,  the  steam  valves  always 
traveling  alike,  driven  by  an  eccentric  made  fast  on 
the  shalt.  This  eccentric  is  a  pari  of  the  governor. 
When  the  engine  is  doing  alt  the  work  it  is  capable  of, 
both  eccentrics  travel  together ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
load  begins  to  lessen,  the  cut-off  eccentric  will  begin 
to  lead  or  travel  ahead  of  the  main  eccentric,  cutting 
off  the  steam  instantly.  These  new  engines  were  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ohman  and  his  foreman,  J.  Simmons. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  engines  will  work  as  eco- 
nomically as  the  best  automatic  engine  now  in  vogue. 
Mr.  Ohman  has  a  complete  set  of  patterns,  from  a 
four  to  a  two-hundred  hcrse-power  engine,  and  he 
can  build  them  in  three  different  styles,  either  plain 
slide  valves,  Meyer's  cut-eft.  or  automatic  cut-off. 
He  also  keeps  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  engines  ready 
for  shipment  at  ihe  shortest  notice.  The  works  and 
machine-shops  are  situated  at  No.  100  and  1 1 1  Beak 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


—   IF  WE  AR..   NOT   MISTAKEN,    1  HE  AMERICAN 

drama  has  at  last  been  written,  and  written  by  a  Cal- 
ifornia journalist.  We  are  awaiting  developments 
which  we  think  will  prove  it. 


A  Greafl  Uevnlmion  In  Windows. 

Mr.  Rudolph  is  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  most  practical  and  convenient 
ever  produced.  The  window  swings  on  a  pivot  rest- 
ing  in  a  bar  placed  in  the  casing.  It  can  be  so  se- 
cured as  :o  let  in  the  air  at  top  and  bottom,  and  with 
safety  cleaned  on  the  inside.  Il  reflects  great  credit 
on  Ihe  inventor,  and  when  known  will  be  universally 
adopted.     It  may  lie  seen  at  No.  40  Post  Street. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Duponl  Street, 
near  Sutler. 

—  Malarial  disorders  as  often  attack  the 
people  of  large  cities  as  of  the  country  Ayer's  Ague 
Cure  is  warranted  a  safe  and  certain  specific 


-  Good  health,  rosy  cheeks,  and  beauti- 
ful  skin,  ladies  can  get  by  using  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


5 HERMAN  &*  HIXMAN'S 
AMPHITHEA  TRE, 
81G   Market  Street,  opposite  Stockton  Street, 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  C, 

And  every  afternoon  and  evening,  except  Sunday  after- 
noon, unul  further  notice. 

Tremendous  Hit  of  the 

GREAT    EUROPEAN    CIRCUS. 

Every  Act  applauded  to  the  Echo. 
Standing  Room  at  a  Premium. 

The  most  powerful  company  of  Riders,  Gymnasts,  Acro- 
bats, and  Athletes  ever  seen  in  San  F-iancisco. 

Popular  Prl«s,  5«  and  25  cents. 

No  extra  charge  for  reserved  chairs  after  entering  the  tent. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CIVIL  E.VULVEEB  A_\D  IASD  SrUVEYOU, 

Room  38,  3t3  Pice  Sireel San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLAT 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


THE       AHGGNAUT. 


as 


A  BOON  TO  MUSICIAN 


Our  angular  rooms,  with  their  alcoves,  bay  win- 
dows, and  corners,  are  ill  adapted  for  music  rooms. 
The  JAPANESE  FOLDING  SCREEN  can  so  con- 
centrate the  sound  as  to  make  a  music  room  of  any. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  dozens  cf  uses  to  which 
screens  can  be  put ,  and  it  is  sure  to  happen  that,  by 
and  by,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  they  will  be 
considered  the  most  useful  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
hou^e,  and  certainly  the  least  expensive  and  most 
ornamental. 

ICHI  BAN,  20-22-24  Geary  Street,  the  most 
beautiful  store  in  America,  has  a  great  stock  of  them, 
ranging  in  price  from  $2.50  upward. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY, 

644  MARKET  ST., 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rat- 
tan Goods  in  the  world.  For  ease, 
durability,  acd  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
22,000  of  them  now  in  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


QOUTHWEST  CORNER   Ofi    BUSH. 

_  PROF.    De    FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal 

instruction  in  Spnnish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  w. 


Will.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

SUippiugaud  Commission  Merchants 

Sun  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 


Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in  tin 
world. 


A  $1,000  PRESENT 

SENT   FREE. 

Send  your  address. 

I.  ft  RI<;<;>,  733  Broadway.  New  York. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  G4J  JIAltkKT  STREET  to 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcome  old  and  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


BUTTERI 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

VEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE, 
*-*    AGENCY,  121  rost  Street,  San  Francisco. 


oB 


DAVID  B 


No.  32  POST  STREET. 


CAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

A  REHEDT  FOB  SEWER   «A9    Ul'ARA\TEED. 


ANTI-FAT. 

'THE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  tound  a  remedy  wherebv  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  without  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fal,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatly 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  Post- 
office  box  1925,  city. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, 
\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


ut    represents  our   LADY'S   FRAXK11N 
ROCKER,  No.  !;(,  .--,<. -.11. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


m-. 


-    t~3    AlVONCT 


SWEAR  OU1 

C^^l     tf^oy  \...icr.irj.:i;.  n*.   tfymail  2Sc.   Circular. 
OUbUlrK.J.S.Caca£Co,.^Dc[St.,K.V. 


FAMILIES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

ZfURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

■*■  .  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

11S  nod  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Street 

ASS  A  VERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


7JIVIDEND    NOTICE—OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  S?n 
Francisco,  Oct.  2,  1883.-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Eoard  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  (lav, 
duidend  No.  59,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  October  12th,  1283,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Fanners'  Loan  and  Tru-t 
Coronary  in  New  York.  \VM.  WILLIS,  Sccretai/. 

Otfce—  Room  No.  =9,  NevadaElock,  No.  309  Monigom 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


NOW  READY,  THE  FINEST  CIGARETTE, 


Twelve  First  Prize  McdnN. 
Sweet,  Delicate,  and  .1111.;. 


tt 


CLOTH    OF  GOLD," 


(STRAIGHT 

11ISH.) 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  cosily  leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  lobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco  enables  us  to  secure  the 
2'S!.sIu'„talj'?  kinds,  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the  full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EOU\L  HAS 
NEVER  BEFORE  BEEN  OFFERED.     A  highsrgrade  Cigarette  can  not  he  produced  «■«"'"'  "•« 

PEERLESS    TOBACCO    WORKS.  WM,  S.   KIMBALL   &   CO. 

1.  A  E.  WEUTIIEIHER,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  300  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ABTITSIC 

WOOD  MANTEL 

From 

100  NEW  DESIGNS 

Made  In.  any  Foreign  or  Domestic 

HARDWOOD 

At  Prices  from  $'!5  to  $1000. 


The  LOWEST  PRICES  consistent  with  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD. 
F.  S.  CHADBOURXE  &  CO.,  741,  T43,  745  Market  St. 

II.  II.  GROSS,  Manager  Folding-Bed  anil  Mantel  Department. 

Tiles  and  Grates  shown  are  from  W.  W.  Montague  &  Co.,  Battery  Street. 


HAT 


Including;  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 


(HERRMANN    THE  HATTEE,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,8.  F.  " 


Semi  Tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


XT  3»  3ST  s:  T  "CT 

BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Diuing-Room  Furniture,  Faucy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Onr  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


'ONLY 

$8. 


^  OUR  HEW 

AMERICAN  eLEVER  WATftH ! 

Aftermonthsoflaborand  erporimont,  wobave  at  lastbroneht to  perfec- 
tion A  NEW  WATCH,  itlsa  Key  Winding  Watch  with  tha 
celebrated  Anchor  LeverMovcmeot,  E.t;.  infllon  FfrfnriBt,  Fully  Joweled. 

They  are  made  of  tbo  beet  material,  and  in  tho  very  best  manner  so  as  to 
insure  gnod  tlme-keeplnc qualities.    Tho  Cases  are  m ado  of  oar  Celebrated 
CompoBltlOD  metal  known  as  Aluminum  Cold.  Tula  motathasasutHclont 
Amount   of   gold    la  ibo    composition  to  givo  *bo  watch  a 
genuine   gold   appearance.     Indeed  It   ca_aot  bo  told 
from  a  genuine  Gold  Watch  except,  by  tho  best  JudgoB,  as 
tho  metal  stands  tho  acid  test  as  well  as  pure  pold.  Tho  cases 
are  finely  engraved  or  engino  turned  end  aro  masslvo  and 
Btrongand  very  handsome  ninkingltjust  tho  watch  for  Rail- 
road men.  Mechanics  an  J  all  laboring  men  who  require* 
good  strong  watch  and  an  accurate  time- 

keeper,  for  trading  and  speculative  puqjusos,  It  la  su- 
perior toany  watch  ever  before  offered.  They  can  bo  sold 
readily  for  $15  and  liOoach,  and  traded  so  as  to  realiso  double, 
thoso  amonn  ts.  Farmers  as  well  as  Agents  can  handle  tbosa 
watches  to  advantage  os  they  can  be  readll*- ""xebangedfor? 
stock  or  goods.  Wo  aend  the  watch  frco  by  restored  mall, 
on  receipt  of  S8.00.  Or  wo  will  send  it  C.  O-  D.  on  receipt 
of  S  t  .00  on  a  co'int ;  the  balance  can  bo  raid  at  the  express 
office  Wo  also  hare  very  tlno  Aluminum  Gold  Chains  at 
$1,00  each.  Beautiful  Medallion  Charms  50  cents.  Wo 
havo  tmndxetiB  of  testimonials,  but  havo  room  fur  only  two. 

**"  Hot  Spring,  Art.  Juno  3d,  1881, 

World  WAlfP'fl  Co.  flflTite  :— Thi  Now  American  Aiumir.ua 
Gold  Watch  I  ordered  of  you  pome  tlino  ago  was  doly  re- 
ceived, and  I  am  bo  well  pleased  with  It  ilia'  f  on  close  Seven 
Dollars,  F.  O.  order,  on  account,  for  which  Pioaso  forward  by 
express  C.  O.  D.  (or  balance,  ibroo  more  of  tho  samo  style 
with,  cbalno  to  match.      Bcspcctfully,  Carletoa  Taylor. 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Ane.  7th,  188*. 
VoftLD  MAX'P'a  CO.  Genu.— Tho  Aluminum  Gold  American 
Lever  Watch  purchased  from  yonr  firm  bos  proved  a  good 
time-keeper,  and  gives  perfect  eatlslactlon.  Enclosed  And. 
cast  for  two  more,  eamo  style.  Yours,  0.  P.  ECKI&T. 
Send  all  orderoto  WORLD  MANUF'C  CO. 

122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  an  article  that  so  fully  corresponds 
tvith  its  advertised  good  qualities  as  does  Hie  New  American  Lever 
Watch,*  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  'made  of  that  precious  metal 
Aluminum  Gold;  its  works  are  of  the  best  make,  and  the  general  style 
of  the  case  rank  it  with  the  best  Watches  made  anywhere.  We  recom- 
mend U  to  our  readers  as  a  Watch  tfmt  will  give  entire  satisfaction*  _ , 


DRINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BE 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  INNER    MAN. 

To  drinkers  of  clarei :  Mr.  Sand  with.  British  Con- 
sul at  Crete,  reports  that  though  the  wine  product  in 
that  island  last  year  whs  rery  much  less  than  usual, 
the  quantity  exported  to  France,  "  notoricu^ly  lor 
the  purpose  of  being  manipulated  and  rv-exported 
under  the  name  %.i  claret."  is  consid«rably  in  excess 
oi  that  in  the  previous  year.  The  [  nee  received  lor 
this  wine  ot  Crete  was  only  seventeen  and  a  hall  cents 
a  gallon. 

Expert  bar  tenders  are  scarce  in  London.  Bir- 
maids  abound,  and  their  duties  are  very  simple. 
Tin  y  have  only  to  turn  the  spgot  of  the  vessel  hold- 
ing the  brer  or  spirits,  nil  the  measure,  and  deposit 
its  contents  in  a  glass  ;  after  which  they  pass  along 
a  decanter  of  water,  lrom  which  the  consumer  may 
help  himself.  They  mike  no  mixed  drinks,  except- 
ing the  "  lemon  squash."  When  a  bar-maid  is  asked 
if  she  can  mix  a  gin  cocktail,  a  whisky  punch,  or  a 
sherry  cobbler,  she  stands  amazed,  with  gaping 
mouth,  looking  as  if  she  were  trying  to  satis  y  herself 
whether  the  questioner  is  mad.  To  ask  her  for  a 
"  gin  fizz"  would  only  set  her  laughing. 

The  Marquis  d'Abegnac,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  French  emigres,  was  really  thelounder 
ol  the  English  salad.  He  did  not  cqpsider  he  dis- 
honored his  crest  by  becoming  a  sakid  maker,  and  he 
was  called  from  one  house  to  another,  known  under 
the  name  of  the  "  fashionable  salad-maker."  and  re- 
ceived twenty-five  dollars  for  concocting  his  salad. 
In  order  to  satisfy  all  his  customers,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  take  a  carriage  and  keep  a  servant,  who 
folio*  ed  him  with  a  mahogany  box  containing  all  the 
requisites.  His  Gascon  genius  made  many  rare  in- 
ventions in  his  singular  calling,  and  no  cook  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  delicious  endive,  savory  lettuce,  or  stimulating 
cresses.  When  the  Bourbons  retained  to  France  he 
went  back  with  them,  having  acquired  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars. 


An  old  gentleman  has  just  died  in  France  at  the 
ripe  age  ot  seventy,  leaving  behind  him  a  log-book  of 
all  that  he  had  drunk  for  the  last  6uy  years.  His 
habits  in  this  respect  have  been  very  regular,  his  daily 
rations  being  seven  pints  of  wine,  a  couple  of  glasses 
of  absinthe  before  each  ol  his  three  meals,  and  twelve 
"ponies  "of  cognac,  rum,  or  some  other  spirit,  '"to 
dnve  away  despondency."  The  total  lor  the  halt 
century  thus  comes  to :  Wine,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  pints :  absinthe,  one  hundred  and  nine  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-six  glasses ;  spirits,  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  glasses.  The  old  gentleman  boasted  that 
he  had  ntver  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  lite,  and  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  proved  his  point  that  a  hard 
drinker  is  not  necessarily  a  short  liver. 


There  are  dinners  and  dinners  at  Newport,  says  a 
New  York  paper.  1  he  Boston  dinner  is  an  Ameri- 
canized French  English-Italian  repast.  The  nicest 
attention  is  paid  to  shades  of  flavoring  ;  the  table  is 
severely  simple  in  it  appointments,  with  no  display  of 
any  kind,  but  the  china,  and  silver,  and  glass  are 
polished  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  linen  is  absolute- 
ly purity  iiseli.  The  New  Yorkers  set  a  dinner  to 
which  Lucullus  might  have  been  bidden,  one  which 
makes  irresistible  appeal  to  eye  and  tongue.  Among 
the  lamous  chefs  is  the  great  "George,"  C.  C.  Bald- 
win's artist,  lor  over  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  the 
profession.  Though  in  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  give  each  day  a  perfect  dinner, 
and  can  set  a  least  the  like  of  which  is  hardly  to  be 
found  outside  of  Paris.  Mrs.  Roberts's  chef  is  a 
graduate  ot  Delmonico's.  Other  famous  cooks  are 
the  one  lately  employed  by  President  Arthur,  and 
those  of  Royal  Pheips,  the  Vanderbilts,  Ogden  Mills, 
and  G.  P.  Wetmore.  Another  master  in  his  art  is 
Pierre  lvOrillard's  cook,  lately  employed  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  Criticism  will  not  stop  even  at  the 
door  of  a  cook  to  royalty,  and  it  is  said  his  dinners 
are  embarrassingly  rich,  though  his  wines  can  not  be 
surpassed  by  the  cellar  ot  king  or  kaiser. 


A  Philadelphia  doctor  says  that  the  general  prac- 
tice of  eating  oysters  raw  is  evidence  that  the  popular 
judgment  upon  matters  ol  diet  is  usually  trustworthy. 
1  he  fawn-colored  mi'S,  which  is  the  adicitu;  por- 
tion ol  the  Gbb,  is  its  fiver,  and  is  simply  a  mass  oi 
glycogen.  Associated  with  the  glycogen,  but  with- 
held lrom  actual  contact  with  it  during  hie,  is  its  ap- 
propriate digestive  ferment— the  hepttic  diastase 
The  mere  crushing  of  the  oyster  between  the  teeth 
brings  these  two  bodies  together,  and  the  glycogen  is 
at  once  digested  without  any  other  help  than  the  di- 
astase. The  raw,  or  merely  warmed,  oyster  is  sel  - 
digestive.  But  the  advantage  of  this  provision  is 
wholly  lost  by  cooking,  lor  the  heat  immediately  de- 
stroys the  associated  ferment,  and  a  cooked  oyster 
has  to  be  digested  like  any  other  lood,  by  the  eater's 
own  digestive  powers.  "  My  dear  sir,  do  you  want- 
to  ruin  your  digestion  ?  "  asked  Professor  Houghton, 
of  Trinity  College,  one  day,  of  a  lriend  who  had 
ordered  brandy  and  water  with  his  oysters  in  a  Dub- 
lin restaurant.  Then  he  sent  for  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  a  glass  ol  Guinness's  XX,  and  put  an  oyster  in 
each.  In  a  short  time  there  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the 
glass  ol  brandy  a  tough,  leathery  substance,  resem- 
bling the  finger  of  a  kid  glove,  while  in  the  porter 
there  was  hardly  a  trace  ot  the  oyster  to  be  lound. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsapakilla,  sending  pure  blood 
to  the  brain,  gives  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 


—  Invalid  mothers,  weak  children,  nerv- 
ous and  Iretlul  infants,  are  benefited  by  u-acg  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.     Harmless,  but  efneacioui. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 


—  A     SCIENTIFIC     CHEMICAL     COMPOUND    THAT 
gives  health  and  strength  is  Brown  s  iron  Bitters. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  830  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store )     Ofiice  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  CO.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
riurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9105. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Vii  irf,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Pupont  streets. 


SEEK 


health  and  avoid  sickness. 
Instead  of  feeling  tired  and 
worn  out,  instead  of  aches 
and  pains,  wouldn't  you 
rather  feel  fresh  and  strong? 

You  can  continue  feeling 
miserable  and  good  for  no- 
thing, and  no  one  but  your- 
self can  find  fault,  but  if  you 
are  tired  of  that  kind  of  life, 
you  can  change  it  if  you 
choose. 

How  ?  By  getting  one 
bottle  of  Brown'  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  taking  it  regularly 
according  to  directions. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  Nov.  26, 18S1. 

Gentlemen : — 1  have  suffered  with 
pain  in  my  side  and  back,  and  great 
soreness  on  my  breast,  v.-ith  shoot- 
ing pains  all  through  my  body,  at. 
tended  with  great  weakness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. I  have  taken  several  different 
medicines,  and  was  treated  by  prom- 
inent physicians  for  my  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  spleen,  but  I  got  no  relief. 
I  thought  1  would  try  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters  :  I  have  now  taken  one  bottle 
and  a  half  and  am  about  well — pain 
in  side  and  back  all  gone — soreness 
all  out  of  my  breast,  and  I  have  a 
good  appetite,  and  am  gaining  in 
strength  and  flesh.  It  can  justly  be 
called  diking 0/ medicines. 

John  K.  Allexder. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters  is 
composed  of  Iron  in  soluble 
form;  Cinchona  the  great 
tonic,  together  with  other 
standard  remedies,  making 
a  remarkable  non-alcoholic 
tonic,  which  will  cure  Dys- 
pepsia, Indigestion,  Malaria, 
Weakness,  and  relieve  all 
Lung  and  Kidney  diseases. 


ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


San  Francisco, 


f\FFIC£  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street 
t3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


RHEUMATISM. 


A  HOME  DRUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  best 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city, 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  .Massachusetts  liruggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  sufferer:  — 

"Eight  years  ago  I 
had  an  attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  move  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  I  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Ayep.s  SabsapabUiLA,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine-  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

Itiver  St,,  Euckland,  Mass.,  May  13,  1882. 

(iiit  niinill  George  A>-DRtrws, 
\B1  KHr  111  overseer  in  the  Lowell 
UflUl  IHILUIIIf  carpet  Corporation, 
■was  for  over  twentv  vears  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
■worst  form,  its  ulcerations  actually  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer's 
Almanac  for  1&S3. 

prepared  nr 

Dr.  j.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

i  .--  :-  .-.-  I  r.z^s's;   =1,  ;.i  bottles  for  5:. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMercnanta 

304  and  its  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Regular  Dispatch  line  of  Packets  to  Hoonolala  H.  I. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

roic  GAsiirv-.  mixls,   him  -,  a>~d   tire 

iii.i\ii:rm:.\rs 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

€FTTA  PERCHA  AND  KCBBEB 

H  IM  i  UTl  KING    COMPANY. 


Carbollzed  Rubber  Hone,  Stnndnrd,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Ilose,  Extra  **  A"  Rubber  llose, 
Rubber  llone,  (Competition,)  Suction  Uoxe, 
Steam  II •» -  «■ .  Browers'  llose,  Steam  Flre-En^lne 
llose,  CarbolUed  "Maltese  Cross"  Rrand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS 


WILLIAMS,    D13IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  Sac 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  TL  e 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Franclseo,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN  J.  NEWSOM 


1VEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARC  HI TE GTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


IliltfS 


Sure,  ;;^: 

and  Gentle' 


FOR  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  SI.,  San  Francisco. 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.   H.  W.  SPACLDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TIBER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND      WHOLESALf 
GROCERS,  ip3  ind  lie  CaUfomU  St.,  Sao  FnncUcg 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

30  CALIFORNIA  STKEET, 

SAN  FRAXCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALGITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter  from  the  General  Man- 
ager or  the  Erie  and  New  England  Express 
Company  rails  attention  to  another  text  of 
the  Ore-proof  qualities  or  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  reeent  ore  at  Xeir  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883 
Magneso-Calcitb  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
the  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Please  s^nd  ns  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,                    C.  H.  CROSBY, 
General  Manager 


Ij^QNESTEttlx 


r^ 


4-11    413   Be.   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

"  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
rear:  216  pages,  8Jxlli 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  muff 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

£8?  Si  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  lit 


J.    K.    COWBN. 


J.    W.    PORTER. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

ITXERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAItR-kLVG    till  It«  II. 


/CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^■^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran' 
cisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  th«  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  9)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
■joq  Montgomery  Sureet,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  7th  day  of  November,  1883,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  day  of  December,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
iale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Officer — Room  a  ,  Nevnda  Block,  300  Montgomery  St., 
San  1-ranri'fo    **sd 


DEST    AND     BELCHER     SILVER 

J—*  Mining  Company— Location  of  works,  Virginia  City, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (18th)  day  of  September,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  27)  of  Filly  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Koom  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  ttii  s  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1 883,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
16th  day  of  November,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  adv  ertisingand  expenses  of  sale. 
4^  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco.  California. | 


s 


ILVER  HILL  MINING  COMPANY. 

Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Francisco, 
California:  Location  of  works,  Gold  Hill,  Storey  County, 
Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meetiDg  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  die  third  day  of  September,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  19)  of  Five  (5c)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  79,  Nevada  Block,  309  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Monday,  the  eighth  day  of  October,  1883,  will  be 
delinquent'  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and, 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Tuesday, 
the  thirtieth  day  of  October.  18S3,  to  pay  the  delinquent 
assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising  and  expenses 
of  sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

W.  E.  DEAN,  Secretary, 

Office— Room  No.  79  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom 
cry  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.     !?•     M>*     Hii 

Time  Schedule,  Sunday,  September  30,  I8S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3a  P.   M; 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

Q.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.    M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  K. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
ID.  OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

'5.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  H. 

5-3°  P-  St 

3.O0  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.O0  A.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.M. 

3.OO  P.    M. 

8  OO  A    M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M- 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.3O  P,  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez 

--Benicia 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . 
"  Colfax '.' 


(  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 

land  East (Emigrant., 

j  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

t  Stockton  (  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. ... 


.Madera  and  Fresno 

.  Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards. . 


|  Ogden  and)  I 

I  East. J  Emigrant 

f  Red  Bluff     )  via  Marysville  . 
[  and  Tehama  /via  Woodland. . 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia 

"  via  Benicia 

.Sacramento    River  Steamers. . 
.San  Jose 


.VaUejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland   '" 


2.40  P.  M 

*I2.Io  P.  M 
6.  40  P.  M 
8  40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

*IO.  IO  A.  M, 
6.40  P.  M 
5.40  P.  H 
8.40  P.  M 
2.40  P.  M 
7.IO  A.  M 
5.40  P.  M. 

1  I2.IO  P.  ] 
5.40  P-  1 
IO.IO  A.  M, 
2.40  P.  M 
5.40  P.  M 
'8.40  A.  M 
2.40  P.  M 

*  I2.40  P.  M 
5.40  P.   M 


5.40  E 


3.40  P.  M. 
9.4a  A.  M 
"8.40  A.  H. 
8.4O  P.  M. 
9. 40  A.  M. 
5,40  P.  M 
6.4O  P.  M 
5.40  P.  M 
5.  40  P.  M. 
6.4O  P.  M, 


&.40   I- 

10.10  / 


*6.o- 
♦3.40  p.  M. 

(3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A,  M, 
6.40  P.  M, 
2.40  P.  M, 
8.40  P- 
*I2-IO  P.   M 

IO.IO  A-  M 
8.40  P.  M 
6.40  P.   M. 

IO.IO  A.  M, 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  P.  M.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Bemc'ia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.        *  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30.  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

S.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,   S.OO,  g.OO,  IO  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  *7.oo,  '7.30,  *8.ooJ 
*8-30,  *3-30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *S-oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  A.  m.,  6.30, 
Jn.oo,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,9,30,  10.00,  Jio-30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  J12.30,  1. 00, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  g.oo,  10.00,  ii.oo,  *i2.oo. 

To  BERKELEY  — '6.00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7-3°,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3°,  10.00,  tio.30,.  ii-qo,  tn-30.  12-00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8,00,  9.00, 

TO.OO,  II.OO,    *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— '6.00,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.oo, 
*8-30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  £1.00,  2.00,  3.00,  4. co,  "4.30, 
5.00,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE—  '6.23,  *6.53,  '723.  *7.53,  '8.23, 
"8.53.  *o-23»  ^io.z1,  #4-a3.  *4.53.  *5-23»  *5  53.  *6  23, 
*6-53j  7-zS.  9-So. 

From  J?RUir  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i5,  "5-45,  J6-45, 
tg.i5,  *3>5- 

From  EA6T  OAKLAND—  *5-30.  6-°°.  6-3°.  7-°°,  7-3°, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland—  '5.37,  '607,  637,  7.07, 
7  37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10-37,  n.07,  "-37, 
12.07,  12.37,  i-°7,  I-37,  2-07.  2-37*  3°7,  3-37,  4-°7>  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37.  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.q6,  9.06,  io-od,  n.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-2z,    *5-52,   *6  21,  6  52,  "7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-22,  9-52,  JlO,22,  IO,52,  Jll.22,  11,52  tl2.22, 
12.52,  Jl.22,  1.52,2.52,3-22,3.52,4.22,4.52,5.22,5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.T5,  *5  45,  *6.i5,  6.4.-,  *7  '5,  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  {9.15,  9-45,  tio,^.  i°,45,  Ui.*5,  "-45,  ^.45, 
1-45,  2.45,  3-45,  4-15,  4,45,  5-i5i  5  45,  6-15,  6-45,  7-45. 
8.45,  9-45.  10.45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *s.45.  '6.15.  645,  *7-i5, 
7.45,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,io-45,  t'3  45.  ^-45,  2.45,  3-45, 
4-45,  *5-*5,  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.41,  '7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-i5,  9-15,  ".*£,  "S.  3-i5, 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.  r  5,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  excep:  Sundays. 


I  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 
Gen.  Ma 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 


Palace  Note 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Frauelieo,  It  Is  Che  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  Are  and  earthquake-proof.  It  has  Ave 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tsi<-  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  ilinminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof*,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hithertonnbmowB  in  American  hotels. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plau*  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


f~c>  RAILHOAD.^; 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1883,    and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran" 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Tbiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

( 

y 

6.40  A.  M. 

ta.30  A.  M. 

*8.IO  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

9.03   A.  M. 

*3-3o  e.  m. 
4.25  P.  M. 
*5-i5  P-  M- 

6.30  P.    M. 

[ 

•  Sao  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark 

Y 

*10.02   A.  M. 
'3.36     P.  M. 

t4-59    *"•  "• 

6  OO    P.  M. 

tll.45  P.  M. 

I 

; 

t7-5o   P.  M. 
t8.i5    P-  M. 

8.30  A 

H. 

(                                    } 

903   A. 

M 

IO.40  A 

M. 

J  Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  ! 
1  ...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 

*  I0.02    A 
*3-36    P- 
6.00    P. 

m. 

M, 

{                                                      J 

t8.i5  p. 

M 

10.40  .A 

"3.30  g 


,  j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  ) 
M.   \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...  j" 


10.40  A.  m. 
*3-3°  p-  M- 


. Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


10.40  a.  M. 
*3-3o  P.  m. 


(•Watsonviile,    Camp  Goodall,  )  * 
-j  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel,   J- 
(  (CampCapitola)  &:  SantajCrm  ) 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  m. 


t7-3o  A.  M. 


I  ..Montereyand  Santa  Cruz..  > 
[ (Sunday  Excursion) j 


+  8.43  p.  m. 


^Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only. 
urdays  only. 


{Theatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connecDons  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  GUioy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00, 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


COMMENCING 

SUNDAY,     OCTOBER    7th  1883, 

*-^      Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti-35.  *4-5°.  +5-oo  P-  M. 

(Via  Saucelico  Ferry)— ty. 00,  *8.45  A.  M.,  "3.45,  *g.3o, 
t5.3oP.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — "8. 00, 
t8.5o  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  +12.00  M.,  13.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  to.40,  *8.45  A.  M.,  *3.io, 
ts.ioP.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ra- 
fael, via  Saucelito,  at  1,30  P.  M. 


Fc--  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45,  S-30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.2O  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-45,  ti.oo  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M*;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturday?,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday;  Fairfax,   $1;   Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50;   lomales,  $3  so;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  ior  Point  Reyes  and  Way  btalioos. 
P-eturning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $t  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


NATHANIKL   GKAV.  U  S.   WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMfBBL!.. 

N.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

611  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San   Jose,        s 

Gatos,  Glenwood,  Fellon,  Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

piCTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OV  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cemreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

.)  Oik  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
*•''"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4.  ^Sft  **"  ^'  ^^y>  *°r  SaQ  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  intenne- 
-«**V  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AJfD  AXAHEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1.30— 2.30— 3.30—  4-30— 5-30— 6-30 — 7.30 — 9.15— 10.30— 
11.35  P.   M-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57— §6-57— 8.52 — 9-52 — 10.52— K11.52  A.  M.  12.52-'- 
1.52 — 2.52  — 3.52  — 4.52  —  5.52  — 6.52  —  9,35  — 10.52  — 11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

Front  llign  Street,  Alameda— 1 5-45— §6.45 — 7.45 
—8-35— 9-35— 10.35— Tt"- 35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2. 35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— fi-35— 9-2 o— 10. 35— 11.35  P.  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     *& — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  .Parlor 
cars. 

GEO.  REVETT,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

Genl  Sup't.        Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


0 


CCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 


STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

•JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan   Streets,   at  13 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 
ISS3.  1883. 

cT„,.,„  From  San  Francisco  for 

STEAMER  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  saie 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  ATharf,  or  No,  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President, 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  a.  M-,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEU- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  ,every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street, 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis-r. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  SteamTs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 
i  i  i  v  or  Rio  de  Janeiro October  2 1  tli 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  .111:111 October  ISth 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAs,  MANZANILLO,  and  AC- 
APULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  for  lower  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA and  LA  LIHERTAD,  to  land  passengers  and 
mails.  Tickets  to  and  fr  -m  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  ;md  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

Zi-alamlia Ociobi-r  2«tli 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  p<  Saage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Erannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


BANKING. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  uj> $?,ooo,ooo 

Reserve  II.  S.  Bonds 4  300,000 

Agency  at  New  York. 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

pHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank ; 
Chicago,  I  11  lun  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  H.  Bolhsckild  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfo rt-on-M ain,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
danij  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong* 
kong,  Shanghae>  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S,  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  216  Sansonie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684332  <?j 

"RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

332  and  324  California.  St,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

\V.  L.  Chalmhbs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Refevert. 

OFFICE,      -         -      325  Harket  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 


D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f»  C\  8  |  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I  .  1 1  A  I       or  Office  by 
Uealer   in  UUflL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    120    Beale    Street,   S.  F. 


THE 

AJHERICAN  SUGAR  RBFDfBRY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export 

C.  AJkOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — ao8  California  Street 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  30  days  trial  Dr.  Bye's  EJettto- 
Vollaie  Kelts  and  other  Elcetrlc  appllnnci'H  TO 
HEN  suffering  from  Nervous  Debility,  Lost  vital- 
ity, and  Kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Khcnuia- 
tlsm.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  many 
otber  diseases.  Speedycures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BELT  CO.,  Marshall,  Bllrh. 


FRESCO! 


OAND  ART 
DEGORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


•  if  end  647  M 
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President, 


^^r- 


.EstaiBlisIiea 

1863. 

C'apitalStoc^ 
SiQOO.OOO.OC 
lllS    460,800.70 

San  Fmuci-seo.  CaL,  JnJj- 1,  lsvi. 


HARDWOOD, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER. 
VENEERS,    VXD   FANCY  WOODS. 


JOH\   WieMOKE,  Spear  and  HoMrd  Streets,  S.  F. 


$m    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STREET.    Decker  Brothers', 

and   Emerson  Pianos,  and   Mason 
&  Hj.ir.iin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


CO 


CO 


I  s 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruil  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
<.IULLO\, 
Sole  Psoerieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  dasse 
de  la  Faculte'de  Paris, 

S7  Rue  Ramluteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  cnlifce    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives— is  agteeable  to 

lake  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AN  D 

SHADE  MATERIALS 


All  stiles  njanufat lured  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &.    CO., 

or.  and  i;i:  Markcl  Street 


F 


&ur.d  atlas 


"GOLD  SEEKERS  FRIEHD 

-TEK 

IceHts 

NEWCJSE 


-    :■      V.rJ. 


FINE   CARPETS 
RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT.... 

BTJENHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

618  Market  Street,  nd   15  ami  IT  Pest  Street. 


AT  \UT 

■"■,  fin     i    •'■  ■     1  -sa 


rasas 


LOUIS  BHAVEBMAN   &  CO, 

lift  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol   Fine  Jewelry 
ami   Diamond   Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOflXU  tliiin  any  house  in  tbc  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOrit  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  I'iano  of  Boston,  the 

Ueuiuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 


101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  OTarrell. 


J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


I'llAMi  J.  gnuiEs. 


VAVDEKLYX.V  STOW. 


tkoma; 


122  \\D  184  SUTTER  STREET, 

Have  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full   line   of  elegant   LAMPS. 


PASTIES  .VOW  III  ILIUM.    Mini  Ll>    (ILL    AMI    EXAMINE    .11  It    NEW   COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, §750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       ■         §1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  PresidenL 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-PresidenL 


WILLIAM  J.   DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  AssL  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Cents*    Furnishing     Good*, 

416    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Csred.   Greitt:*.  IltszZcz 

oTtheage.  TlERCR  £  SuS 
704  Sac  St..  San  F:aa.  Cat, 


Branch  Store  and  Factory.  2002  and  2001 
Market  Street. 


Special  Bales  for  tlie  next  Sixty  Days. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3*  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Snttcr  Street,  San  Francisco. 


^     \«H. 


See  Hie  "IIOIIKTlt"  before  buying. 
J.  IV.  EVANS, 

General  Agent.  29  !»o*l  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


Carte 
Blanche! 


1.R0EDERER  - 
%  REIMS,^ 


Red 
Label. 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
LV  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

Ainu  I'lli;  FLAMAXT, 

Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 

Francisco. 

PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Cotnuierclcl  I'r Intern. 

and  Blank  Hook  Ha   nfaetnrerg 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Pebble  Spegtacles! 


SHJLLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Rush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  TMrty-nvo  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    0"Two  Hours  Notice. 

m —^     The  most  complicaicd  cases  of  defective  **ision  thor 
■*"™  oaehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  ILirl.it  and  FowcU  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  CO. 

San  Francisco,  CaJ,,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  and  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  ever,'  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
and  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


MISS    M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KEAKXr  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Kcene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Tanght. 

Suits  to  Order  in  34  Hours. 


AST-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decoration*. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

119  to  118  Battery  Street. 


BEAMISH'S  SHIRTS 


BETTER     THAN     EVER. 


onaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  15. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER  13,  1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


HAUNTED    BY   AN    INITIAL. 


I. 

I  was  christened  Paul  Grover.  The  patronymic  was  an 
inheritance  from  reputable  ancestors,  the  prenomen  a  con- 
cession to  my  paternal  grandsire,  who,  oscillating  between 
profanity  and  piety,  had  swung  to  the  latter  extreme  at  the 
date  of  my  nativity,  and  insisted  on  naming  me  after  the 
gieat  apostle. 

I  have  never  felt  any  disposition  to  quarrel  with  my  vener- 
able progenitor  on  account  of  his  action.  Paul  is  a  good 
enough  name,  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  it  when  I 
consider  what  he  might  have  called  me  had  I  been  born 
when  the  pendulum  was  at  the  other  extreme. 

But  my  mother,  like  all  solicitous  women,  dreaded  to 
think  of  her  first-born  starting  out  in  life  in  light  marching 
order,  so  she  handicapped  me  with  a  superfluous  name.  And 
of  all  names  in  the  world  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  ? 
Ivanhoe.     Paul  Ivanhoe  Grover  1 

Is  it  necessary  to  state  that  she  was  of  a  sentimental  cast, 
or  that  Sir  Waller's  heroes  were  the  objects  of  her  adoration? 
I  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  her,  either;  she  might 
have  named  me  Osbaldistone. 

During  infancy,  while  I  basked  in  the  blaze  of  mother- 
hood, Paul  was  a  suppressed  title.  The  chimes  of  mater- 
nal fondness  rang  out  in  maternal  changes  from  "  Ivy  "  to 
"  Vanny,"  and  from  "  Vanny  "  to  "  Hoey,"  though  at  times 
I  was  treated  to  a  syntactic  symphony  of  these  diminutives, 
as — 

'Et  'er  kiss  'e  pooly  toe 
Of  mammy's  Ivy-Vanny-hoe. 

But  when  the  cruel  years  had  done  their  work,  and  the 
fond  arms  unclasped  themselves  from  the  boy,  no  longer  her 
baby,  to  let  him  go  forth  in  the  majesty  of  a  jacket  and 
boots  to  his  first  encounter  with  the  world,  my  mother  grew 
covetous  or  distrustful  of  the  pet  name.  With  all  the  solem- 
nity, if  not  the  ceremonials,  with  which  the  ancients  con- 
ferred arms  upon  their  stripling  sons,  she  confided  to  me 
that  my  real  name  was  Paul. 

So  as  Paul  I  entered  the  lists.  But  the  tones  of  maternal 
endearment  had  echoed  beyond  the  nursery.  My  playmates 
were  aware  of  my  intercalary  name.  They  resented  the  at- 
tempt to  foist  Paul  upon  them  as  an  imposition  ;  they  de- 
clined to  accept  Ivanhoe,  as  a  whole  or  in  its  subdivisions  ; 
but  with  the  fell  malignity  of  youth,  they  scanned  my  full 
title — Paul  Ivanhoe  Grover — and  discovering  the  initials  to 
be  susceptible  of  that  construction,  they  nicknamed  me  "Pig." 
If  the  roll  of  lapsed  experiences  is  ever  called  over  again, 
the  ghost  of  one  wretched  boyhood  will  be  heard  answering 
to  the  Dame  of  Pig  Grover. 

I  bore  it.  Children  endure  so  much  because  the  vague 
sense  of  a  great,  dominating  world  overawes  them.  The 
revolutionary  instinct  comes  only  when  they  have  clashed 
against  the  bugbear,  and  lost  their  terror  of  it. 

The  temporary  indignity  passed  away,  but  the  servility 
still  adhered  to  me  ;  until  manhood  I  reverently  wrote  my 
name,  "  Paul  I.  Grover."  Then  an  awakening  came.  Why, 
I  thought,  should  I  burden  myself  longer  with  this  miserable 
initial  ?  It  was  given  to  me  fortuitously,  and  has  brought  me 
nothing  but  humiliation  and  tears.  My  mother,  beholding 
my  childish  misery,  repented  in  sackcloth  that  she  ever  be- 
stowed it  upon  me  ;  no  ceremony  sanctified  it,  no  record 
legalized  it.  I  will  cast  it  away  forever.  Henceforth  I  will 
be  only,  and  will  subscribe  myself  simply,  Paul  Grover. 

And  so  I  wrote  it ;  but  most  of  my  correspondents  ignored 
the  elimination,  and  continued  to  address  me  as  Paul  I. 
Grover.  There  is  nothing  so  annoying  as  to  be  bafHed  in  a 
cherished  purpose.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  eradicating  the 
redundant  appellation  from  my  life,  but  it  rose  before  me 
constantly  like  a  vengeful  apparition.  The  sight  of  the  ob- 
stinate initial  at  length  so  exasperated  me  that  I  prepared  an 
encyclical  letter  in  which  I  informed  all  whom  it  mightconcern 
that  my  name  was  Paul  Grover,  and  nothing  else ;  that  there 
was  no  baptismal  warrant  for  thrusting  upon  me  any  other 
title,  and  least  of  all  the  personal  pronoun  I  (by  which  I  was 
stigmatized  with  gratuitous  unanimity),  as  I  never  had 
any  middle  name  of  which  it  was  indicative,  and  was  per- 
sonally so  destitute"  of  egotism  as  to  render  it  absurdly  in- 
applicable to  me.  My  manifesto  had  the  desired  effect.  It 
laid  the  ghost  as  effectually  as  the  customary  holy  rites  could 
have  done.  I  triumphantly  subscribed  myself  Paul  Grover  j 
no  sign  of  the  murdered  initial  came  back  to  me  from  any 
direction. 


II. 

Glancing  carelessly  through  the  columns  of  a  morning  pa- 
per, the  following  advertisement  attracted  my  attention  : 

"  If  Paul  I.  Grover  will  communicate  with  Jordan,  Selchel  &  Howe, 
attorneys-at-Iaw,  3113  D  Street,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  was  the  person  desig- 
nated; but  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  what  was  advisable  to  be 
done.  After  having  ceremoniously  abjured  the  despised  ini- 
tial, should  I  confess  it  before  the  world,  simply  because  it  held 
out  to  me  a  promise  of  advantage  ?  It  would  be  a  recanta- 
tion so  base  I  felt  I  never  could  stoop  to  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  I  a  right  to  revolt  against  the  eternal  law  of 
compensation?  I  was  justly  entitled  to  reparation  for  the 
sufferings  the  detested  initial  had  caused  me,  and  here  at  last 


might  be  my  full  indemnity.  Could  I,  in  duty  to  myself,  re- 
ject the  proffered  atonement  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  prejudice  ? 
With  characteristic  indecision,  I  was  three  days  coming  to  a 
conclusion.  Mr.  Jordan  was  just  bowing  a  gentleman  out 
when  I  entered  the  office. 

"  The  papers  will  be  ready  to-morrow,  Mr.  Grover  ;  call 
at  two,"  he  said. 

I  thought  he  addressed  me,  and  wondered  why  he  should 
thus  plunge  headlong  into  business  before  I  had  even  intro- 
duced myself ;  but,  looking  up  at  his  bland  face,  I  saw  he 
was  speaking  to  the  other  individual.  The  identity  of  names 
caused  me  to  examine  the  latter  with  some  interest  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  door.  He  was  about  thirty-five,  gaunt  and 
sandy.     I  did  not  like  his  looks. 

"  Now,  sir,  I  am  at  your  service,  said  Mr.  Jordan,  con- 
fronting me. 

"  You  advertised  for  Paul  I.  Grover  to  call  at  your  office  ; 
that  is  my  name."  I  replied. 

Mr.  Jordan  gave  a  little  start,  which  was  suggestive  that 
it  might  have  been  a  larger  start  if  there  had  not  been  a 
ratchet  in  him  somewhere  that  stopped  and  balanced  him  at 
a  proper  poise.  He  made  an  inarticulate  exclamation — a 
qualified  snort — passed  his  hand  aimlessly  over  his  smooth 
chin,  looked  at  me  scrutinizingly,  seated  himself,  and  contin- 
ued to  gaze  at  me  steadfastly. 

"  This  is  extraordinary — most  extraordinary,"  he  said,  at 
length;  "the  gentleman  who  just  went  out  is  Paul  I.  Grover, 
also." 

"  Is  it  possible?" 

"It  is  a  fact.  He  came  three  days  ago,  proved  his  iden- 
tity, and  the  business  is  already  far  advanced  toward  settle- 
ment." 

"  May  I  inquire  the  nature  of  the  business?" 

"Certainly;  there  is  no  secrecy  about  it.  A  client  of  ours, 
who  has  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  recently  deceased.  He  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  an 
only  daughter  ;  but  he  also  bequeathes  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  Paul  I.  Grover,  of  New  York,  in  order  to  place  him 
in  a  position  of  such  independence  that  he  can  marry  the 
daughter  without  any  imputation  of  mercenary  motives, 
though  the  bequest  is  unconditional,  and  in  no  wise  depend- 
ent upon  said  marriage." 

"  Might  I  presume  to  inquire  the  name  of  your  late  client  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  Thomas  Wackleford." 

"The  name  is  very  familiar  to  me;  he  was  a  revered  friend 
of  my  mother.  In  fact — without  designing  to  obtrude  my 
confidence  upon  you — I  believe  an  engagement  existed  be 
tween  them  at  one  time,  but  from  some  mischance  it  was 
broken  off." 

Mr.  Jordan  gave  another  start,  but  the  ratchet  caught  be- 
fore it  became  noticeably  manifest.  He  stroked  his  chin 
thoughtfully,  rose  and  paced  the  room,  pausing  at  different 
standpoints  to  gaze  into  vacancy,  as  if  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a  parallax  by  which  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  some  re- 
mote contingency. 

"  I  foresee  very  serious  complications  in  this  matter,"  he 
finally  said.  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  will  to  distinguish  the 
rightful  legatee  beyond  the  words  '  Paul  I.  Grover,  of  New 
York.'  The  other  Mr.  Grover  has  established  an  indubita- 
ble claim  to  that  title  ;  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  able  to  do 
the  same ;  then  wiil  come  the  battle  of  the  names.  The 
outlook  is  a  promising  one  from  a  professional  standpoint. 
You  had  best  secure  counsel  immediately,  Mr.  Grover." 

"  Is  Miss  Wackleford  still  in  the  West  Indies  ?" 

"  No  ;  she  is  stopping  at  present  with  a  distant  relative  in 
the  city." 

"Will  you  oblige  me  with  her  address?  I  feel  it  a  duty 
to  call  on  her,  entirely  apart  from  the  matter  of  the  will." 

He  gave  me  the  address,  and  I  bade  him  good-day.  As 
I  turned  to  go,  he  said  : 

"  It  might  be  well  enough,  Mr.  Grover,  to  let  me  know 
where  a  line  would  reach  you,  in  the  event  we  should  wish 
to  communicate  with  you." 

I  handed  him  my  card.  He  glanced  at  it  and  made  a 
feint,  but  the  ratchet  caught  before  it  developed  into  a  full 
start. 

"  I  observe  that  your  name  upon  this  card  reads  simply 
Paul  Grover,"  he  remarked,  rather  dryly. 

"Yes,  I  ordinarily  put  it  that  way  for  brevity's  sake;  but 
my  full  name  is  Paul  I.  Grover — or,  I  should  say,  rather, 
Paul  Ivanhoe  Grover." 

"Doubtless,  doubtless,"  he  responded;  "but  it  is  incon- 
venient, to  say  the  least,  to  have  your  card  misprinted  when 
you  desire  to  prove  your  identity." 


III. 


The  tradition  of  the  pre-historic  engagement  between  our 
parents  was  known  to  Miss  Wackleford,  as  well  as  to  my- 
self. Her  father,  apparently,  had  been  of  a  cast  equally  sen- 
timental with  my  mother.  In  a  union  which  had  not  justified 
all  his  expectations  of  conjugal  happiness,  he  had  indulged 
in  a  life-long  dream  that  the  nebular  love  of  his  youth  might 
have  developed,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  into  a 
system  of  perfect  matrimonial  felicity.  It  was  even  to  be  in- 
ferred that  a  clandestine  correspondence  had  been  carried 
on  between  them  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their  respect- 
ive offspring,  as,  without  any  ostensible  means  of  communi- 
cation, intelligence  of  the  events  was  somehow  miraculously 
exchanged.  At  any  rate,  Miss  Wackleford  had  always  been 
aware  there  was  a  Paul  Ivanhoe  Grover,  as  I  had  always 


been  aware  there  was  a  Diana  Wackleford,  however  remote 
and  unknown  the  orbits  in  which  we  separately  revolved  ; 
and  the  doting  of  a  beloved  father  had  predisposed  her  to  an 
affinity  for  me  should  a  transit  ever  occur. 

My  constitutional  timidity,  and  a  torpor  distributable  be- 
tween a  rigorous  climate  and  an  imperfect  circulation,  totally 
disqualified  me  fpr  the  fervor  of  her  reception.  I  had  called 
upon  her  dutifully  and  distrustfully  enough  ;  but  when  she 
learned  that  I  was  Paul  Ivanhoe  Grover — a  link  which,  in 
her  vivid  fancy,  related  back  to  her  father  and  the  life- long 
dreams  of  his  youth — she  just  arose  and  swept  over  me  like 
one  of  those  tropical  tornadoes  that  devastate  an  island  in 
simple  friendly  exuberance. 

By  Jove!— if  it  be  permissible  for  an  orthodox  man  to  take 
even  a  pagan  oath — by  Jove  !  she  was  a  magnificent  creat- 
ure !  Tall,  lithe,  animate — her  features  a  field  of  snow  swept 
athwart  by  swaths  of  night,  and  her  eyes  blazing  with  a 
brilliance  they  must  have  caught  from  the  sun  at  the  equator. 

She  never  stopped  to  look  or  think  if  the  almighty  and  in- 
dispensable 1  was  on  ray  card  or  not.  She  knew  me  by  in- 
tuition ;  and  the  whirlwind  in  her  nature,  that  leveled  every- 
thing eise  before  it,  swept  the  inheritance,  and  our  love  at 
first  sight,  and  the  final  union,  in  one  great,  revolving,  indis- 
tinguishable mass,  onward  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

I  sought  an  opportunity,  when  I  had  measurably  disengaged 
myself  from  the  lovely  cyclone,  to  remark  : 

"  I  apprehend  some  difficulty  in  establishing  my  rights  ; 
another  claimant  has  forestalled  me." 

I  was  watching  her  intently,  to  see  if  my  words  aroused 
any  doubt  on  her  part.  Doubt  ?  There  went  a  flash  out  of 
her  eyes  which  would  have  consumed  any  object  it  had  en- 
countered like  the  blast  from  a  compound  blow-pipe. 

"  Who  has  dared  to  thrust  himself  between  us  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  know  nothing  more,"  I  answered,  "than  that  I  called 
upon  your  lawyers,  Joidan,  Setchel  &  Howe,  yesterday,  and 
was  informed  that  an  individual  calling  himself  Paul  I.  Gro- 
ver had  proved  his  identity,  and  that  the  settlement  of  the 
bequest  was  already  in  an  advanced  state." 

'■  The  impostor  1  he  must  be  dealt  with  summarily." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  have  placed  myself  in  a  rather  equivo- 
cal position.  For  reasons  not  worth  explaining  now,  I  have 
for  some  years  dropped  my  middle  name,  and  it  may  not  be 
an  altogether  easy  thing  to  reestablish  it." 

"What  difference  ?"  she  said,  with  one  of  her  absolute 
gestures  ;  "  I  know  you  to  be  the  Mr.  Grover  for  whom  my 
father  intended  the  legacy  and  myself.  My  voice  will  be 
listened  to  in  this  affair.  The  suit,  should  there  be  one,  is 
mine  both  by  right  and  feeling — not  yours.  Give  yourself  no 
further  concern  about  it." 

There  was  an  implication  in  her  tone  and  manner  that  she 
thought  me  too  weak  to  fight  the  suit,  which  I  resented  with 
the  petulance  of  weakness. 

"Oh,  never  mind,"  I  stammered ;  "the  thing  isn't  worth 
troubling  yourself  about." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  sweeping  down  upon  me  in  one 
of  her  hurricane  moods,  "that  I'm  not  worth  your  trouble  ?" 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Miss  Wackleford ;  I  was  alluding  to  the 
suit." 

"  But  I'm  alluding  to  myself ;  do  you  object  to  me  ?" 

"  No  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  like  you  ;  but  you  rather  confuse 
and  awe  me." 

"  Then,  you  poor,  timid  child,  we  will  fight  this  thing  to 
the  bitter  end.  I  will  stand  in  your  stead  throughout  the 
whole  affair." 


The  case  of  "Grover  vs.  Grover,  in  re  Wackleford,  de- 
ceased," is  one  of  the  celegrated  causes  of  the  Surrogate 
Court  of  New  York.     I  was  the  plaintiff.     I  established  con- 
clusively that  I  was  Paul  Grover — there'  was  a  baptismal 
register  to  that  extent  ;  but  when  it   came  to  proving  my 
middle  name,  the  evidence  was  only  inferential    My  parents 
— long  deceased — could  not  testify  to  the  fact  of  bestowing 
it  upon  me  ;  an  old  nurse,  whom  we  fished  out  of  an  obscure 
recess,  swore  she  had  always  heard  me  called  Ivy,  or  Vanny, 
or  Hoey,  but  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  she  never  h.-.d  I 
the  faintest  idea  what  it  all  meant ;  and  a  former  schoolmate 
deposed  that  I  had  been  familiarly  known  in  my  boyhood  as 
Pig  Grover,  but  was  forced  to  confess,  under  cross-fire,  that  [ 
the  epithet  was  conferred  upon  me  without  any  rational  mo- 
tive, so  far  as  he  knew.     In  short,  we  were  compelled  to  rely  I 
on  the  fact  that  for  some  years   I  had  used  an  initial  in  my  I 
signature  as  our  most  material  proof. 

My  utter  self-abasement  does  not  appear  fully  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  trial.  The  extent  to  which  I  went  to  reclaim  the  I 
abjured  I  is  something  almost  incredible.  I  fairly  groveled  I 
in  stultification,  till  I  despised  myself  as  thoroughly  as  every-l 
body  else  connected  with  the  case  must  have  done,  exccptl 
Miss  Wackleford.     She  appeared  only  to  pity  me.  I 

The  defendant  proved  his  name  fully.  By  the  church! 
record  and  by  the  blazon  of  his  whole  life  be  was  entitled  tol 
be  called  Paul  I.  Grover.  His  middle  name  was  Irving.  II 
pardoned  it,  as  less  romantic  and  distinguished  than  mineT 
but  maintained  an  unabated  hatred  toward  its  owner. 

After  establishing  incontestably  the  false  claimant's  iden-J 
tity,  the  defense  got  in  their  most  cruel  blow  upon  me.  They! 
produced  a  copy  of  myencyclical  letter.  Myowndisinterestedf 
and  deliberate  statement  rose  up  in  evidence  against  me.  In 
was  received  as  conclusive  ;  the  case  was  decided  against] 


:the     argonaut. 


me  ;  but,  by  the  only  stroke  of  good  luck  in  the  whole  affair, 
I  managed  to  escape  indictment  for  perjury. 


"  Well,  they  have  got  the  fifty  thousand,  but  they  haven't 
got  me,"  was  Miss  Wackleford's  consolatory  remark  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial. 

"  No  ;  it  might  be  worse  even  than  it  i.-,"  I  acceded. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  any  intention  of  prosecuting  your 
claim  to  the  residue  of  my  father's  bequest  ?" 

"  I'm  not  quite  sure,  Miss  Wacklelord,  that  I  fully  com- 
prehend you." 

"The  fifty  thousand,  you  know,  was  simply  intended  to 
place  you  in  a  position  of  comparative  independence  ;  1  and 
my  fortune  were  considered  the  principal  legacy." 

"  1  fear  I  have  so  demeaned  myself  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish my  identity  in  the  trial  just  over  that  success  in  the 
other  cause  wou'd  be  quite  as  hopeless." 

"  Now,  don't  be  awkward,  and  make  remarks  that  reflect 
upon  me.  We  fought  that  case  together,  recollect.  But  the 
other  suit  hasn't  to  be  tried  before  any  stupid  magistrate  or 
jury.  I  myself  am  to  be  the  judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts 
in  the  case.  Just  institute  the  proper  proceedings,  and  see 
how  quickly  you  will  get  a  favorable  verdict." 

"  May  I,  then,  Diana,  indeed  hope" 

"  Hope,  indeed  ! — as  if  there  was  ever  a  time  you  couldn't 
have  had  me  for  the  asking  !  But  only  on  one  solemn  con- 
dition, Paul." 

"  Name  it." 

"That  you  resume  the  name  to  which  the  court  has  de- 
cided you  have  no  title." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  loathe  it  by  this  time." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  adore  it.  I  have  worshiped  it  all  my 
life.  I  reverenced  your  mother  for  conferring  upon  you  such 
a  charm.  It  filled  my  girlhood  with  romantic  dreams  ol 
you.  It  was  the  name  by  which  I  loved  you  before  we  ever 
met.  Ivanhoe  !  P.iut  Ivanhoe  !  Consider  the  possibilities 
of  it.  Paul  I.,  that  is  Paul  First ;  Paul  IV.  is  Paul  Fourth  ; 
Paul  V.,  Paul  Fifth.  You  will  be  quite  a  dynasty  simply  by 
virtue  of  your  own  title.  Then  Ivan  is  Sclavic  for  John  ; 
and  Paul  John  is  equivalent  to  John  Paul,  which  will  make 
you  a  namesake  of  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Really,  I  can  not 
stop  now  to  think  of  everything  embraced  in  it ;  but  it  is  a 
royal  name,  and  its  potentialities  will  stretch  out  to  infinity, 
I'm  sure." 

The  typhoon  was  beginning  to  rise  ;  I  knew  that  I  must 
finally  be  whirled  before  it  like  chafT;  so  I  hastened  to  sur- 
render unconditionally. 

"  You  may  fix  it  any  way  you  please,  Diana." 

"  Then  order  cards  at  once  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Ivanhoe 
Grover." 

And  thus  the  name  is  written,  both  male  and  female,  until 
this  day.  J.  T.  Goodman. 

October,  1S83.       

R.  G.  Ingersoll  on  "Fool  Friends":  Nothing  hurts  a  man, 
nothing  hurts  a  party  so  terribly,  as  fool  friends.  A  fool 
friend  is  the  sewer  of  bad  news,  of  slander,  and  all  base  and 
unpleasant  things.  A  fool  friend  knows  every  mean  thing 
that  has  ever  been  said  against  you,  and  against  the  party. 
He  always  knows  where  your  party  is  losing,  and  the  other 
one  making  new  gains.  He  always  tells  you  of  the  good 
luck  your  enemy  has  had.  He  implicitly  believes  every 
story  against  you,  and  kindly  suspects  your  defense.  A  fool 
friend  is  always  full  of  stupid  candor.  He  is  so  candid  that 
he  always  believes  the  statements  of  an  enemy.  He  never 
suspects  anything  on  your  side.  Nothing  pleases  him  like 
being  shocked  by  horrible  news  concerning  a  good  man.  He 
never  denies  a  lie  unless  it  is  in  your  favor.  He  is  always 
finding  fault  with  his  party,  and  is  continually  begging  par- 
don for  not  belonging  to  the  other  side.  He  is  frightfully 
anxious  that  his  candidates  should  stand  well  with  the  oppo- 
sition. He  is  forever  seeking  the  faults  of  his  party  and  the 
virtues  of  the  other.  He  generally  shows  his  candor  by 
scratching  his  ticket.  He  always  searches  every  nook  and 
corner  of  his  conscience  to  find  a  reason  for  deserting  a  friend 
or  a  principle.  In  moments  of  victory  he  is  magnanimously 
on  your  side.  In  defeat  he  consoles  you  by  repeating  proph 
ecies  made  after  the  event.  The  fool  friend  regards  your 
reputation  as  common  property,  and  as  common  prey  for  all 
the  vultures,  hyenas,  and  jackals.  He  takes  sad  pleasure  in 
your  misfortunes.  He  forgets  his  principles  to  gratify  your 
enemies.  He  forgives  your  maligner  and  slanderer  with  all 
his  heart.  He  is  so  friendly  that  you  can  not  kick  him.  He 
generally  talks  for  you  and  bets  the  other  way. 

It  is  as  easy  to  buy  a  patent  of  nobility,  says  the  London 
World,  as  an  old  master — the  peerage,  if  anything,  being 
cheaper  than  the  O.  M.,  and  most  likely  much  more  genu- 
ine. The  Pope  has  countships  and  dukedoms  galore  for 
good  Catholics  willing  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  to  prevent  a  potentate  who  arrogates  the 
presidency  of  the  European  royal  family,  and  has  never  rec- 
ognized any  other  lord  in  Rome  than  himself,  to  refrain  from 
creating  Dukes  of  Disaccia  in  the  person  of  aspiring  diplo- 
mates,  or  Counts  of  Coulonges  out  of  Parisian  linen-drapers. 
There  is  a  Yankee  dentist  in  a  certain  city  who  is  marquis 
and  knight,  until  the  heads  of  common  people  grow  giddy  at 
the  sight  of  his  signature  in  full.  It  requires,  however,  small 
provocation  for  the  sovereigns  who  decreed  Stulz,  the  tailor, 
a  baron,  and  another  London  artist  of  the  same  description 
a  Portuguese  viscount,  to  exercise  their  recognized  functions, 
especially  if  the  wheels  within  the  wheels  are  properly 
gTeased.  There  is,  indeed,  a  book  published,  entitled  "L'Art 
de  se  De'corer,"  in  which  the  mystery  is  frankly  explained, 
and  the  secret  of  gaining  all  the  cheaper  orders  and  titles 
taught  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

When  Hippolyte  Cogniard  took  the  direction  of  the  Cha- 
teau-d'Eau  theatre  he  asked  Siraudin  to  write  him  a  piece  ; 
the  two  friends  had  formerly  written  several  pieces  together. 
When  Siraudin  took  his  play  to  Cogniard  the  latter  did  not 
appear  to  think  much  of  it.  Siraudin  became  furious,  and 
called  his  friend  an  unparliamentary  name.  Cogniard  sent 
two  of  his  friends  to  arrange  for  a  duel.  Siraudin  replied  to 
them  :  "  You  may  say  to  my  friend  Cogniard  that  1  do  not 
wish  to  fight  with  him.  When  he  was  a  doctor  he  killed  too 
many  people  to  fi.sh  to  add  me  to  the  number  of  his  victims. 
At  h'"  ---  ?  prson  ought  to  avoid  remorse." 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Squire's  Pew. 
A  slanting  ray  of  evening  light 

Shoots  through  the  yellow  pane  ; 
It  makes  the  faded  crimson  bright, 

And  gilds  the  fringe  again  ; 
The  window's  Gothic  framework  falls 
In  oblique  shadows  on  the  walls. 
And  since  those  trappings  first  were  new, 

How  many  a  cloudless  day, 
To  rob  the  velvet  of  its  hue, 

Has  come  and  pass'd  away  1 
How  many  a  setting  sun  hath  made 
That  curious  lattice-work  of  shade  I 
In  days  of  yore  (as  now  we  call), 

When  the  first  |ames  was  king, 
The  courtly  knight  from  yonder  hall 

His  train  did  father  bring, 
All  seated  round,  in  order  due, 
With  'broider'd  suit  and  buckled  shoe. 
Now,  streaming  down  the  vaulted  aisle, 

The  sunbeam  long  and  lone 
Illumes  the  characters  a  while 

Of  their  inscription-stone ; 
And  there  in  marble,  hard  and  cold, 
The  knight  with  all  his  train  behold. 
Outstretch 'd  together  are  express'd 

He  and  my  lady  fair, 
With  bands  uplilted  on  the  breast, 

In  attitude  of  prayer  ; 
Long-visaged,  clad  in  armor,  he  — 
With  ruffled  arm  and  bodice  she. 
And  now  the  polish'd  modern  squire 

And  his  gay  train  appear, 
Who  duly  to  the  hall  retire 

A  season  every  year, 
And  fill  the  seats  with  belle  and  beau, 
As  'twas  so  many  years  ago. 
Perchance,  all  thoughtless  as  they  tread 

The  hollow-sounding  floor 
Of  that  dark  house  of  kindred  dread, 

Which  shall,  as  heretofore, 
In  turn  receive  to  silent  rest 
Another  and  another  guest  — 
The  fealher'd  hearse  and  sable  train, 

In  all  their  wonted  state, 
Shalt  wind  along  the  vittage  lane, 

And  stand  before  the  gate ; 
Brought  many  a  distant  country  through, 
To  join  the  final  rendezvous. 
And  when  the  race  is  swept  away, 

All  to  their  dusty  beds. 
Still  shall  the  mellow  evening  ray 

Shine  gayly  o'er  their  heads, 
While  other  laces,  fresh  and  new. 
Shall  fill  the  squire's  deserted  pew. 

— Jane  Taylor. 

The  Bad  Squire. 
The  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
Where  the  clover  and  corn  lay  sleeping 

Under  the  moonlight  still. 
A  poacher's  widow  sat  sighing 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  bank, 
Where  under  the  gloomy  fir-woods 

One  spot  in  the  ley  throve  rank 
She  watched  a  long  tuft  of  clover, 

Where  rabbit  or  hare  never  ran ; 
For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 

The  blood  of  a  murdered  man. 
She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation, 

And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood, 
And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 

Rose  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 
'  I'm  long  past  wailing  and  whining— 

I  have  wept  too  much  in  my  hfe ; 
I've  had  twenty  years  ol  pining 

As  an  English  laborer's  wile. 
A  laborer  in  Christian  England, 

Where  they  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name, 
And  yet  waste  men's  lives  like  the  vermin's 

For  a  tew  more  brace  of  game. 
There's  blood  on  your  new  foreign  shrubs,  squire, 

There's  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet  ; 
There's  blood  on  the  game  you  sell,  squire, 

And  there's  blood  on  the  game  you  eat. 
You  have  sold  the  laboring  man,  squire, 

Body  and  soul  to  shame, 
To  pay  for  your  seat  in  the  House,  squire, 

And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 
You  made  him  a  poacher  yourself,  squire, 

When  you'd  give  neither  work  nor  meat, 
And  your  barley-led  hares  robbed  the  garden 

At  our  starving  children's  feet ; 
When,  packed  in  one  reeking  chamber, 

Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay, 
While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotting  bride-bed, 

And  the  walls  let  in  the  day ; 
When  we  lay  in  the  burning  fever 

On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor, 
Till  you  parted  us  all  for  three  months,  squire, 

At  the  dreary  workhouse  door. 
We  quarreled  like  brutes,  and  who  wonders? 

_  W  hat  self-respect  could  we  keep, 
Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your  pointers, 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep? 
Our  daughters,  with  base-born  babies, 

Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  ; 
If  your  misses  had  slept,  squire,  where  they  did, 

Your  misses  might  do  the  same. 
Can  your  lady  patch  hearts  that  arc  breaking 

With  handfuls  of  coals  and  rice, 
Or  by  dealing  out  flannel  and  sheeting 

A  little  below  cost  price? 
You  may  tire  of  the  jail  and  the  workhouse, 

And  take  to  allotments  and  schools, 
Eut  you've  run  up  a  debt  that  will  never 

Be  paid  us  by  penny-club  rules. 
In  the  season  01  shame  and  sadness, 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  day. 
When  scrofula,  gout,  and  madness 

Are  eating  your  race  away ; 
When  to  kennels  and  fiveried  varlets 

You  have  cast  your  daughter's  bread, 
And,  worn  out  with  liquor  and  harlots, 

Your  heir  at  your  feet  lies  dead ; 
When  your  youngest,  the  mealy-mouthed  rector, 

Lets  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave — 
You  will  find  in  your  God  the  protector 

Of  the  freeman  you  fancied  your  slave." 
She  looked  at  the  tuft  of  clover. 

And  wept  nil  her  heart  grew  light ; 
And  at  last,  when  her  passion  was  over, 

Went  wandering  into  the  night. 
But  the  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  uplands  still, 
Where  the  clover  and  corn  lay  sleeping 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  hill. 

— Ckarla  Kingshy, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Monsieur  Worth,  the  Parisian  fashion  king,  is  fifty-five 
years  old,  fat,  pleasant-looking,  and  most  impressively  bald- 
headed. 

One  of  the  Marquis  Tseng's  dispatches  to  the  Chinese 
Government  is  said  to  have  cost  twenty- five  thousand  dollars. 
He  must  be  as  bad  as  Evarts. 

General  Fairchild  has  presented  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Historical  Society  a  portrait  of  De  Soto,  the  discoverer  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  which  he  obtained  during  his  residence 
in  Spain. 

On  visiting  Chicago,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  was  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  lake  scenery,  but  didn't  care  to  witness 
the  operations  at  the  great  slaughter-house  very  long,  and 
positively  declined  to  inspect  the  process  of  sausage  making, 
saying,  quietly  :  "  I  eat  sausages  myself,  sometimes." 

Clark,  who  has  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the  late 
John  Brown,  is  a  nephew  of  that  person.  Brown's  sister,  it 
appears,  married  a  certain  Clark,  and  the  pair  kept  a  little 
rural  shop  near  Balmoral.  The  whole  entourage  of  servants 
at  Balmoral  who  do  not  happen  to  be  Browns  are  Clarks, 
and  there  is  a  firm  offensive  and  defensive  ring-fence  of  rela- 
tionship. 

"  Can  there  be  a  person  going  about  America,"  asks  Henry 
Labouchere,  "under  the  alias  of  '  Duke  of  Newcastle'?  I 
ask  the  question  for  I  see  in  the  IVorlil  lhat  some  one  claim- 
ing this  title  is  the  '  lion  of  Long  Branch  this  season,' 
whereas  the  real  Simon  Pure  was,  I  gather  from  other  news- 
papers, last  week  at  Lakeside  Hotel,  in  Westmoreland." 
Apropos  of  the  fact  that  the  veracious  "  Clara  Belle "  re- 
cently stated  that  she  had  just  danced  with  the  duke  at  a 
Newport  hop,  it  may  not  beuninstructive  to  note  that  he  lost 
his  leg  when  a  child. 

Christina,  of  Spain,  lays  most  of  her  conjugal  infelicity  to 
the  charge  of  the  Due  de  Sesto,  whose  evil  influence  over 
the  king  has  become  a  matter  of  notoriety.  Shortly  after 
the  Casa  de  Campo  scandal,  which  brought  matters  between 
the  royal  couple  to  a  crisis,  the  duke,  who  is  generally  believed 
to  have  played  the  part  of  Mephistopheles  to  Alfonso's  Faust 
in  that  unsavory  episode,  went  as  usual  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  queen  ;  whereupon  she  drew  a  purseful  of  gold  from 
her  pocket  and  dashed  it  in  his  face,  saying  that  she  was 
afraid  the  king  had  not  sufficiently  rewarded  him  for  his 
virtuous  services. 

The  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  says  of  the  Hon.  Samuel 
S.  Cox,  who  was  in  1853-54  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Co- 
lumbus Statesman  :  "  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
sun  was  just  dipping  below  the  horizon.  Suddenly  Cox 
rushed  into  the  room.  '  Boys,'  he  said,  '  did  you  see  that 
sunset?  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw.'  And, 
seizing  some  paper  from  the  proof-press  and  leaning  over 
the  imposing-stone,  he  wrote  the  famous  pen-picture  that 
gave  him  the  life-long  sobriquet  of '  Sunset '  Cox.  The  arti- 
cle was  taken  by  the  compositors  and  put  in  type  piece  by 
piece,  and  it  appeared  in  that  evening's  number  of  the  paper." 

London  Truth  reports  that  society  at  Simla  has  recently 
been  much  outraged  by  some  impudent  scoundrel,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  addressed  by  post  many  of  the 
leading  ladies  at  that  fashionable  hill  station  a  sort  of  tract, 
entitled  "  Dancing  and  Balls,"  which  contained  a  highly  col- 
ored and  vilely  indecent  account  of  some  of  the  lowest  danc- 
ing saloons  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  with  which  the 
writer  evidently  had  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  afford  him  a  still  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  stout  horsewhip,  but  unfortunately,  up 
to  latest  accounts,  the  anonymous  author  of  this  pernicious 
literature  has  not  been  discovered. 

Captain  Horatio  Ross,  Great  Britain's  most  famous  shot, 
is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  last  yearclimbed 
a  mountain  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
high  without  resting  on  the  way.  He  is  the  only  child  of  a 
sporting  sire,  and  was  born  at  Rossie  Castle,  Forfarshire. 
His  father  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  raised  during  the 
French  invasion  panic  early  in  the  century.  When  colors 
were  presented  to  this  regiment,  a  salute  was  fired,  and  young 
Ross  fled  in  terror.  His  father,  exasperated,  told  a  servant 
to  fire  a  gun  over  the  boy's  head  every  morning.  At  last  the 
man  persuaded  him  to  fire  at  a  sparrow.  It  fell,  and  thence- 
forward young  Horatio  took  to  his  gun.  Captain  Ross  was 
also  a  first-rate  horseman.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

A  whole  series  of  unlucky  accidents  has  lately  befallen  the 
Austrian  Imperial  family.  Just  as  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
was  passing,  on  horseback,  over  a  small  bridge  that  spans  a 
torrent  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  near  Murzsteg,  a  plank  gave  way 
under  the  horse's  hoof.  The  animal  stumbled  and  threw  his 
rider  over  his  head.  On  the  very  same  day,  at  the  same 
hour,  Archduke  William,  brother  of  Archduke  Albert,  while 
superintending  the  cavalry  exercises  at  the  camp  of  Bruck, 
was  taken  ill,  and  fell  in  a  dead  faint  off  his  horse  ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  Archduchess  Clotilda,  wife  of  Arch- 
duke Joseph,  who  had  been  to  visit  a  girls'  school  near  Buda- 
Pesth,  having  just  stepped  out  of  the  house,  accompanied  by 
the  young  girls,  heard  a  frightful  noise  behind  her.  She 
turned,  and  found  that  the  roof  of  the  school-room  had  just 
fallen  in. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  member  of  the  Spanisli  diplomatic 
service  married  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  notice 
that  he  was  appointed  to  a  high  position  in  Cuba,  and  that 
he  was  expected  to  undertake  his  new  duties  without  delay. 
The  time  was  so  short  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife 
behind,  and  accordingly  prepared  to  start  at  once.  He  bade 
farewell  to  his  family  and  left  his  house,  but  instead  of  leav- 
ing Madrid  he  managed  to  miss  his  train,  and  returned  home 
somewhat  late  in  the  evening.  On  arriving  he  was  surprised 
to  find  the  Duke  de  L.  in  possession,  but  of  course  took  care 
not  to  express  astonishment.  Suddenly  he  rose,  and  said  he 
was  going  to  see  his  wife,  from  which  the  duke,  in  great  per- 
turbation, strove  to  dissuade  him.  The  next  evening  the 
inquisive  Spaniard  was  found  stabbed  to  death  in  his  own 
room.  An  apology  for  an  inquiry  was  held,  Verdict,  suicide. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AMERICANS    IN    ENGLAND. 


"Cockaigne"  Describes  their  Vicissitudes  in  London  Society. 


Now  is  the  time  of  year,  when,  from  a  fashionable  point  of 
view,  to  be  seen  in  London  means  positive,  downright,  and 
unutterable  disgrace.  For  a  man  of  fashion  there  is  posi- 
tively nothing  to  do,  and  no  one  to  see  ;  for  a  woman,  noth- 
ing to  do  and  no  one  to  see — her.  Consequently,  nobody 
who  wishes  to  be  thought  anybody  by  everybody  else  ever 
dreams  of  showing  his  or  her  (ace  in  town  at  this  time,  or,  for 
that  matter,  until  the  approach  of  the  holidays  gives  excuse 
for  a  week  or  ten  days'  stay  for  the  purchase  of  presents,  etc. 
It  is  a  pity  that  more  Americans  don't  know  this  and  time 
their  visits  to  London  accordingly.  Instead  of  making  their 
sojourn  fit  in  at  the  beginning  cf  their  annual  spring  arrival 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  moment  their  luggage  is  free 
of  the  Liverpool  custom-house  away  they  fly  across  the 
channel,  and  leave  their  ideas  of  London  (and  consequently 
England)  to  be  gained  by  a  fortnight's  residence  at  the 
Langham  or  Grand  on  their  way  home  in  September,  Octo- 
ber, or  November,  when  everybody  is  out  of  town,  and  they 
can  not  fail  to  see  it  at  its  worst,  with  its  streets  torn  up  for 
repairs,  its  parks  leaf-strewn  and  empty,  its  West  End  resi- 
dences beshuttered  and  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  hall- 
porters  and  char-women,  no  fine  equipages  in  its  thorough- 
fares, its  best  clubs  closed  or  deserted,  its  pavements  inch 
deep  with  mud  and  wet,  the  sky  level  with  its  chimney  tops, 
only  second-rate  plays  and  actors  to  be  seen  at  its  theatres, 
and,  with  painfully  few  exceptions,  only  badly  dressed  people 
to  be  met  walking  about. 

It  is  natural  that  people,  whose  ideas  and  impressions  of 
London  are  got  at  such  a  time,  should  go  back  home  and 
call  the  place  dull,  dingy,  dismal,  and  damp  (with  another 
usually  employed  d-begun  adjective  as  a  prefix  to  give  the 
description  force),  and  compare  it  with  Paris,  VieDna,  and 
every  other  European  metropolis  they  have  taken  the  trou- 
.  ble  to  see  at  its  best.  Now,  is  this  fair?  I  think  not.  Yet 
there  are  many  Americans  who  have  discovered  all  this,  and 
who  therefore  come  to  London  from  May  to  August.  They 
are  mostly  people,  however,  who  have  not  only  found  that 
Hyde  Park  of  an  afternoon  is  quite  as  gay  and  brilliant  as 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  though  lacking  its  vulgarity  and  snob- 
bish display,  but  who,  through  introductions  from  high  places 
in  return  for  hospitalities  received  in  the  States,  have  gained 
— that  most  difficult  thing  to  manage  for  a  stranger  in  Eng- 
land— the  entie'e  to  the  best  society.  That  their  opinions  of 
England  and  the  English  differ  greatly  from  those  enter- 
tained by  the  commercial  travelers  and  business-hampered 
tourists,  who  see  London  from  the  windows  of  Gillig's  Amer- 
ican Exchange,  or  Bowles's  Reading- Rooms,  from  Octo- 
ber till  March,  goes  without  saying.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  first  Americans  to  succeed  in  inserting  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge  into  this  insular  British  exclusiveness — I 
have  heard  it  called  conceit  —  were  the  ParanStevenses. 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  include  the  eld  lady  with  her  jewels 
and  bad  grammar,  for  she  has  been,  if  anything,  a  detriment 
to  her  deservedly  popular  daughter,  Mrs.  Paget.  Still,  her 
daughter's  popularity  has  carried  her  mother  with  her,  and 
got  her  invited  where  alone  she  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

Among  other  Americans  who  have  taken  a  high  place  in 
English  society,  and  reflected  credit  on  their  own,  are  the 
world-renowned  Mr.  Sam  Ward,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  and  Admi- 
ral Baldwin,  who  is  a  thoroughbred  gentleman  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  There  are  of  course  many  others  whom  I  can 
not  call  to  mind  at  this  moment,  who  are  welcome  guests  at 
the  best  houses  either  in  town  or  in  the  country,  and  who 
appreciate  us  and  our  ways  to  the  extent  of  deserting  their 
formerly  beloved  Paris  every  summer  in  order  to  experience 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  who,  try  their 
utmost,  could  never  so  much  as  get  their  noses  inside  of  the 
society  the  others  erjoy.  People  like  the  Pullmans,  for  ex- 
ample— vulgar,  swaggering  snobs,  whose  dollars  jingle  in 
their  pockets  at  every  step,  and  whose  perpetual  diamonds 
reflect  every  light,  that  of  sunrise  not  excepted.  The  Cham- 
berlaines,  too,  despite  all  that  has  been  written  about  them 
to  the  American  papers  from  this  side  to  the  contrary,  I  as- 
sert (and  I  know  what  I  am  talking  abou)  that  they  have 
not  gone  into  the  best  society.  They  have  been  noticed  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales — or  rather  Miss  Jennie  has.  That  is 
all.  It  is  d  fficult  to  convey  my  meaning,  I  am  aware,  when 
I  say  that  the  Prince's  "notice"  will  not  open  the  door  to 
her  at  any  other  house  except  his  own,  and  those  of  a  few  of 
his  toadies  and  creatures  who  do  his  bidding.  Why,  if  Al- 
bert Edward  were  not  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  would  himself 
as  a  private  individual  be  excluded  from  many  a  house  which 
can  not  close  its  doors  against  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne.  It  is  as  a  private  individual  that  he  has  been  pleased 
to  smile  upon  Miss  Chamberlaine,  and  his  notice  in  that  ca- 
pacity is  about  on  a  par  with  that  he  is  wont  to  bestow  on 
any  kind  of  fourth-rate  actress  who  may  for  a  moment  amuse 
his  ear  or  gratily  his  eye.  His  notice  has  really  done  Miss 
Chamberlaine  harm,  and  has  prejudiced  against  her  the  very 
people  to  whose  houses  some  American  correspondents  (who 
get  their  information  I  know  not  where)  insist  she  has  the 
entie'e. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  Mary  Anderson  that  her 
de"but  should  have  been  made  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Apart 
from  the  paid  critics,  out-of-place  actors,  musty  journalists, 
and  snuff-taking  literati  of  the  Savage  Club,  there  is  nobody 
in  London  at  present  to  go  and  see  her.  Whatever  imrjres- 
sion  she  may  make,  and  that  may  go  back  as  the  opinion  of 
England  about  her,  will  certainly  not  be  made  on  the  minds 
of  the  best  people  of  London  society,  for  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  have  been  for  some  weeks,  and  will  continue  to 
remain  for  several  weeks  to  come,  many  miles  away  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  I  believe  it  has 
been  reported  in  some  of  the  American  papers  that  Miss  An- 
derson refused  to  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  introduced  to 
her.  This  is  simply  preposterous.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  never  "  introduced  "  to  anybody.  Every- 
body is  "presented"  to  him.  Secondly,  the  gifted,  yacht- 
owning  actress  would  not  be  so  silly  as  to  refuse  to  know  a 
man  ot  the  Prince's  public  influence.  Be  her  national  inde- 
pendence what  it  may,  she  is  still  dependent,  as  an  actress, 
on  popular  favor  for  success,  and  however  naughty  in  his 
private  life  Albert  Edward  may  be,  and  impotent  to  advance 


people  in  private  society,  his  influence  and  good  will  is  of  too 
much  value  in  a  public  way  to  be  thrown  aside  by  the  con- 
ceit of  a  professedly  money-getting  actress.  At  any  rate, 
her  manager  knows  too  much  to  let  her  do  such  a  foolhardy 
thing.  No  doubt  it  looked  awfully  "big"  cabled  over  to 
New  York.  Thirdly,  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  not  been  in 
England,  let  alone  London,  since  Miss  Anderson  began  her 
engagement.  So  much  for  that  yarn.  I  hardly  think  the 
correspondents  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  the  other  pa- 
pers which  are  so  awfully  down  upon  Americans  in  England, 
have  any  right  to  complain  of  being  "  overrun,"  when  one 
thinks  of  the  loads  of  Englishmen  who  are  now  overrunning 
America.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  is,  I  hear,  delighted 
with  his  reception,  and  the  good  time  he  and  his  friend 
Bowen  are  having.  When  Coleridge  was  attorney-general, 
Bowen  was  his  "devil" — a  position  which  always  leads  to  a 
judicial  appointment.  So  Bowen  was  first  made  a  puisne' 
judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  be  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  He  is  not  a  "  lord  " 
except  on  the  bench,  and  should  not  be  called  so.  He  is 
only  a  knight  in  his  private  capacity,  and  his  proper  form  of 
address  is,  "Sir  Charles  Bowen."  Lord  and  Lady  Rose- 
bery  have  also  gone  over.  LadyRosebery  was  a  Miss  Roths- 
child, and  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding  presented  Lord  R. 
with  a  gold  box  in  which  was  eighty  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  to  pay  his  gambling  debts  and  start  fresh.  He  was  a 
ruined  earl  till  his  marriage. 

Lord  Carington  is  another  young  nobleman  "  doing  the 
States."  He  is  rather  a  daisy  in  his  way,  is  Lord  Carington. 
At  least  he  used  to  be.  Not  many  years  ago,  when  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Blues,  he  became  infatuated  with  a  certain  pretty 
actress  named  Nelly  Bromley,  and  wanted,  right  or  wrong,  to 
marry  her.  Nelly  Bromley  was  then  perhaps  the  prettiest 
woman  on  the  London  stage,  with  the  most  voluptuous  form 
and  fascinating  manner,  and  all  the  young  Guardsmen  were 
simply  wild  over  her,  and  thronged  the  stalls  of  the  Criterion 
night  after  night  to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  her  ankle,  in  th; 
disclosure  of  which  by  a  quick  movement  of  her  skirts  when 
rising  from  her  seat  she  had  acquired  a  wondrous  knack. 
Lord  Carington's  mamma,  however,  wouldn't  hear  of  the  mar- 
riage, and,  as  she  had  some  sort  of  money  control  over  her 
son,  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  fair  Nelly's  compan- 
ionship unsanctioned  by  law.  Though  all  sorts  of  things 
have  been  said  about  Miss  Bromley,  from  time  to  time,  she 
never  cheapened  herself  as  seme  do,  but  smiled  only  upon  a 
favored  few,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  one  of  them. 
So  Lord  Carington  got  over  his  fondness  for  the  pretty  actress 
in  time,  and  then  married  respectably — a  daughter  of  Lord 
Sufneld,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  He  and  his  wile  get  on  pret- 
ty well  now,  but  she  is  said  to  have  run  away  from  him 
shortly  after  their  marriage,  and  sought  refuge  at  home. 

The  son  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  noted 
"pal," has  been  getting  into  rather  a  nasty  scrape.  He  is 
a  young  man,  not  much  over  twenty,  and  not  long  ago  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Cotton,  a  relative  of  Lord  Combermere,  a  young 
lady  with  a  perfect  figure  and  a  ravishing  form,  which  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  show,  when  opportunity  offers,  either 
above  an  ultra  de'collete"  bodice  at  a  ball,  or  encased  in  black 
silk  stockings  when  stepping  up  to  the  high  wheel  of  her 
pony  cart.  Her  face  is  more  piquant  than  pretty,  and  she 
has  a  horsey,  slangy  manner  and  style  of  speech.  She  is  not 
exactly  a  chicken  either,  and  she  hadn't  a  farthing.  But  to 
a  young  fellow  of  Craven's  age  this  was  nothing  beside  an 
eighteen-inch  waist,  the  de'collete'  bodices,  and  the  black  silk 
stockings.  She  even  had  a  brother,  an  ex-officer  in  the 
Rifles,  who  had  been  "had  up  "for  getting  money  under 
lalse  pretenses  ;  but  that,  too,  was  immaterial  when  she 
could  explain  the  operation  of  "  firing"  a  horse. 

So  young  Craven  and  she  took  a  place  down  near  Stock- 
bridge,  and  lived  in  fine  style.  Craven  kept  his  four-in-hand 
coach  and  pack  of  hounds,  and  went  in  for  racing  and  hunt- 
ing up  to  the  handle.  Then  the  dinners  they  gave,  and  the 
fine  dresses  from  swell  London  shops  Mrs.  Craven  had  eveiy 
week  or  two,  and  the  horses  she  had  to  ride  and  drive.  They 
went  everywhere,  and  everybody  accepted  their  invitations, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  the  money  for  it  all  came 
from.  Now  everybody  knows.  It  came  from  nowhere.  They 
had  been  living  for  three  years  (will  it  be  believed  ?)  on  tick. 
Some  people  chancing  to  call  at  their  house  the  other  morn- 
ing found  a  quiet  auction  of  their  furniture  going  on,  no 
notice  having  been  given  of  the  sale,  and  even  their  servants 
having  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  proceeding  till  the  bid- 
ding commenced.  As  soon  as  the  tradespeople  round  about 
got  wind  of  what  was  transpiring,  by  common  consent  there 
was  a  descent  for  the  payment  of  many  long-standing  bills. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  descend  upon.  The  Cravens  had 
incontinently  "  skipped,"  leaving,  among  others  of  a  like  sort, 
a  bill  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  their  butcher.  The  poor 
man  had  not  been  paid  a  halfpenny  for  two  years. 

London,  September  14,  18S3.  Cockaigne. 


A  London  catering  firm  have  prohibited  their  bar-maids 
from  wearing  fringe,  masher-collars,  or  Ascot  shirt-fronts. 
We  may  be  a  little  ignorant  as  to  what  masher-collars  and 
Ascot  shirt-fronts  are,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bar-maid,  they  tend  to  increase  feminine  love- 
liness and  attractions.  Why,  then,  should  they  be  forbidden? 
The  jollier,  the  more  dashing  the  bar-maid,  the  more  trade 
it  might  be  expected  she  would  command,  and  clearly  her 
employers  ought  not  to  want  to  interfere  with  that.  But  is  it 
not  odd  that  England  should  hold  on  to  the  bar-maid  ?  She 
is  not  an  expert  drink  artist.  All  the  "  American  bars  "  there 
are  presided  over  by  men,  because  the  girls  are  not  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  mysterious  compounds  their  customers 
call  for.  The  height  of  the  ability  ol  the  average  bar-maid 
is  reached  when  she  draws  a  mug  of  'alf-and-'alf.  To  Amer- 
ican ideas,  the  very  last  place  for  a  woman  is  behind  a  drink- 
ing-bar.  But  Johnny  Bull  delights  to  flirt  a  little  when  he 
takes  his  tipple. 

"That  couple  must  be  lovers,"  said  a  man.  "  I  see  them 
pass  here  together  every  evening."  "Lovers!"  contemptu- 
ously repeated  his  life  companion.  "They've  been  married 
a  year." 

The  average  value  of  cut  flowers  sold  in  London  is  twelve 
hundred  pounds  daily.  Camelias  have  gone  out  of  favor  and 
gardenias,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  favorites,  have  taken  their 
place. 


TRAVELING     FOREIGNERS 


And  their  Manners. 


One  of  the  Villard  excursionists  writes  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  New  York  Tribune  concerning  the  incidents  of  the 
Western  trip.  An  amusing  feature  ot  the  excursion  was  the 
effrontery  ot  the  Britishers,  many  of  whom  joined  the  Villard 
party  without  invitation.  Mr.  Slingsby  Bethel,  a  clerk  in 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  attached  himself  to  the  excur- 
sion in  some  way.  He  had  two  sons,  young  men,  and  these 
he  sent  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  with  Rufus  Hatch.  When 
the  Villard  tiain  met  Mr.  Hatch's  party,  the  Bethel  boys  got 
aboard  the  train  with  their  lather.  As  the  Villard  train  was 
already  weighted  with  uninvited  railroad  commissioners  and 
their  relatives,  and  with  a  number  of  persons  who  came  as 
uninvited  substitutes  for  invited  guests,  the  addition  of  the 
Bethel  boys  with  their  assuming  ways  was  too  much.  Not 
accepting  an  invitation  to  leave  the  train,  they  were  put  off  at 
Missoula,  in  the  heart  ot  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  were 
obliged  to  pay  their  way  back.  Mr.  Bethel  Sr.  was  roundly 
rated  by  some  of  the  English  guests,  and  when  he  reached 
Portland  he  was  also  detached  from  the  party.  Concerning 
these  charming  specimens  of  the  English  aristocracy  and 
some  ol  the  others,  the  correspondent  says  : 

The  more  tedious  stretches  of  the  road  are  enlivened  by 
conversation,  chiefly  concerning  cur  friends  who  are  to  leave 
the  hotel  on  the  following  day.  What  has  become  of  the 
Honorable  Slingsby  Bethel  and  his  eye  glass  ?  What  are 
those  interesting  young  people,  the  Bethel  brothers,  doing 
just  now  ?  The  Bethel  brothers  are  two  boys,  who,  if 
accident  had  allowed  them  to  be  born  Americans,  would 
have  had  some  sense  kicked  into  them  long  before  they  had 
reached  their  present  age.  As  it  is,  they  have  none,  and 
what  is  worse  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  it.  The  older 
members  of  the  English  party  hasten  to  assure  us  that  they 
are  not  representatives  of  the  best,  or  even  better,  class  of 
young  Englishmen  as  found  at  home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they 
are  not  ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  remarked  that  their  other 
young  English  friends  are  dangerously  like  them  in  behavior 
and  manners.  The  grandfather  of  these  boys  arose  from  an 
humble  position  in  life  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  ;  he  is,  or 
rather  was,  as  one  of  the  party  who  ought  to  know  informs 
me,  the  only  respectable  member  the  lamily  ever  had  ;  the 
father,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  cierk  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  airs  which  the  sons  give  themselves  would  he 
ludicrous  if  they  were  not  at  limes  positively  disgusting. 
They  talk  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  ;  they  show  no  respect  to 
persons  older  than  themselves  ;  they  rush  to  secure  the  best 
seats  at  the  dinner-table  ;  when  there,  they  try  to  monopo- 
lize the  services  of  the  waiters  ;  in  a  word,  their  behavior  is 
as  rude  and  boisterous  as  their  manners  are  ill-bred  and 
offensive.  In  their  treatment  of  the  ladies  any  cowboy  could 
teach  them  a  lesson.  In  order  to  appear  in  fresh  white 
flannel  suits  or  duck  trousers  out  here  in  the  wilderness  every 
day,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  with  them  thirteen  trunks, 
and  trunks,  I  assure  you,  of  a  size  that  would  have  excited 
the  envy  of  a  woman  of  fashion.  The  fact  that  their  host 
had  to  pay  five  cents  a  pound  for  the  transportation  of  lug- 
gage inside  the  Park  probably  gave  them  very  little  concern. 
So  long  as  they  were  not  called  upon  to  foot  the  bills  they 
were  satisfied.  Indeed  they  never  hesitated  to  order  drinks 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  at  the  bar  and  have  them 
charged  to  Mr.  Hatch,  until  the  tatter's  good  nature  revolted 
against  such  imposition,  and  then  they  became  all  of  a  sud- 
den very  abstemious.  One  of  the  Bethels  was  almost  left 
behind  one  day  shortly  after  we  had  started  from  Fargo. 
Like  most  Englishmen  he  continually  talks  of  a  "  bawth,"  as 
if  other  people  never  used  that  convenience,  and  he  insists 
upon  having  it  every  day.  For  some  reason  or  other  we  had 
halted  at  a  town  about  midnight,  not  knowing,  however,  how 
long  we  would  be  delayed.  Some  of  the  men  went  to  a  ho- 
tel which  was  still  open  ;  among  them  the  younger  Bethel. 
He  had  been  seated  in  the  public  room  about  filteen  min- 
utes when  he  suddenly  espied  the  sign :  "  Baths,  fifty  cents." 
Forthwith  he  proclaimed,  rather  than  said,  to  the  man  be- 
hind the  bar  : 

"  I  say,  my  man,  I  want  to  take  a  bawth." 

He  was  furnished  with  towels,  soap,  etc.,  and  had  not  been 
gone  five  minutes  when  the  whistle  ot  the  locomotive  sounded. 
Everybody  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  train,  which  was  just 
moving  off  when  Bethel,  half  dressed,  wildly  swinging  a  towel 
above  his  head  and  gesticulating  frantically,  was  seen  to 
tumble  down  the  stairs  of  the  hotel  and  cut  across  the  square 
of  the  town. 

"  Four  dollars  if  the  engineer  will  go  ahead,"  exclaimeJ 
Rulus  Hatch  ;  but  fortunately,  or  rather  unfortunately,  the 
little  "chappie's"  cries  attracted  the  man's  attention,  and 
Bethel  succeeded  in  boarding  the  train.  Since  that  day,  it 
is  noticed,  he  has  expressed  less  fondness  for  his  "bawth." 

It  is  strange  what  faculty  some  people  have  for  making 

themselves  unpopular.     There  is  Docior  B ,  one  ot  our 

German  fellow-travelers,  whose  exterior,  I  confess,  is  far 
from  engaging,  but  whose  conduct  nobody  can  find  fault 
with.  Yet  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  make  friends.  I  re- 
matked  once  before  that  he  seems  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
adapting  himself  to  strange  surroundings  and  circumstances. 
A  scene  which  some  of  us  witnessed  in  a  Chicago  theatre 
seems  to  prove  it  beyond  a  doubt.  The  curtain  had  just 
dropped  upon  the  first  act,  and  the  orchestra  was  preparing 
to  strike  up  some  lively  air,  when  the  doctor  stood  up,  and 
leading  against  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  audience  with  his  opera-glass.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  action  which  woud  astonish — very 
greatly,  at  least — a  New  York  audience,  and  certainly  not  a 
European  ;  but  in  Chicago  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.  The 
doctor  had  not  been  engaged  in  his  interesting  investigation 
half  a  minute,  when  hisses,  intermingled  with  cries  of  "Sit 
down,"  were  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  probably 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words,  tor  he  contin- 
ued, quite  unconcernedly,  to  ogle  the  audience  through  his 
glass,  never  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  noise,  which 
seemed  to  grow  louder  every  second.  Before  long  the  house 
was  actually  divided  in  its  sympathies  for  the  originator  of 
all  this  uproar.  Cries  of  "Make  yourself  scarce.  "r^  it, 
old  curly  head,"  "Squat,"  "  Don't  get  frighter.  ;r 

like  expressions  could  be  heard  on  all  side; 
never  moved. 


ARGONAUT. 


SLEEP. 


The  strange  and  eccentric  phenomenon  which  we  call 
sleep  is  so  mysterious  in  its  nature,  that  its  functions  can 
only  be  developed  during  a  period  of  forgetfulness,  and  its 
actual  properties  can  only  be  illustrated  through  the  medium 
of  dreams."  The  philosophers  and  scientists  of  all  countries, 
and  of  all  times,  have  occasionally  discussed  this  periodical 
condition  that,  at  regular  intervals,  overcomes  the  whole  hu- 
man race.  They  have  described  the  various  symptoms  that 
herald  its  approach,  and  classified,  with  scientific  precision, 
all  the  collateral  mysteries  that  attend  its  consummation. 

But  their  conclusions  are  neither  decisive  nor  satisfactory; 
and  the  student  who  labors  among  these  complicated  themes 
is  left  to  grope  his  way  in  darkness  and  doubt,  and  to  evolve 
new  theories  of  his  own  from  the  speculations  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him. 

If,  however,  the  subject  is  wonderfully  mysterious,  it  is  also 
wonderfully  fascinating.  If  the  investigation  leads  to  no 
tangible  results,  it  nevertheless  brings  us  into  a  charming 
labyrinth  of  uncertainties,  and  we  find  ourselves  surrounded 
by  an  unending  series  of  lovely  pictures  that  have  been  un- 
folded for  our  enjoyment  in  the  fairest  pages  of  history  and 
mythology,  and  in  the  enchanting  realms  of  poesy,  romance, 
and  song. 

When  Adam  was  alone  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  reclining 
at  full  length  on  the  emerald  turf,  he  was  doubtless  absorbed 
in  the  deepest  reverie  as  he  contemplated  the  radiant  firma- 
ment that  had  just  been  created.  Up  to  this  time  nothing 
had  occurred  to  disturb  the  arcadian  simplicity  of  his  life. 
While  thus  reclining,  it  is  said  the  Maker  of  the  universe 
caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him.  This  is  the  first  re- 
corded evidence  of  man's  enjoyment  of  that  human  attribute 
that  was  to  become  so  necessary  an  agent  to  his  future  ex- 
istence. We  all  know  the  result  of  that  nocturnal  visitation 
— Hymen  and  Morpheus,  hand  in  hand,  presided  over  those 
first  slumbers  of  Adam,  and  when  he  returned  to  conscious- 
ness he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  beautiful  being, 
hitherto  unclassified  and  unknown.  After  this  first  sleep 
there  ensues  a  change  in  the  daily  incidents  of  Eden.  From 
a  paradise  of  silent  and  lonely  magnificence,  it  becomes  a 
scene  of  everyday  affairs  and  human  events.  The  going 
down  of  the  sun  signalizes  a  daily  period  of  repose,  and  its 
rising  brings  new  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  and  new  duties  to 
be  performed. 

A  genial  writer  of  New  England,  who  tempered  the  chill- 
ing winds  of  his  own  land  with  the  so(t  "Airs  of  Palestine," 
introduces  us,  in  rather  quaint  verse,  to  the  morning  toilet  of 
Eve  : 

"  In  Eden's  p,rcen  retreats 

A  water-brook  there  played  ; 
Between  two  mos^y 

uh  a  plane  tree's  shade, 
Whose  rustling  leaves 
Dinced  o'er  the  brink ; 
'Twas  Adam's  drink, 
And  also  Eve's. 

"  There,  by  the  parent  spring 

Of  that  young  brook,  'the  pair 
Their  morning  chant  would  sing. 

And  Eve  would  dress  her  hair, 
Kntel  on  the  grass 

That  fringed  its  side. 

And  make  its  tide 
Her  looking-.:. 

The  mysterious  influences  that  accompanied  sleep,  and  the 
supernatural  causes  that  resulted  in  dreams,  were  subjects  of 
profound  consideration  by  the  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
climate  and  surroundings  of  the  classical  peninsulas,  the 
soft  and  balmy  summer  nights,  the  pervading  influence  of 
the  reigning  deities,  were  all  favorable  to  romantic  inspira- 
tions. Cruden  informs  us  that  there  was  a  wide-spread  su- 
perstition among  the  pagans  that  they  could  obtaiD  prophetic 
dreams  by  going  to  sleep  in  the  temples  of  their  idols,  and 
thus  these  sacred  fanes  of  the  gods  became  favorite  resting- 
places  for  such  believers. 

The  effeminate  habits  of  the  wealthy  Greeks  were  indi- 
cated by  the  gorgeous  ornamentation  of  the  rooms  devoted 
to  sleep.  Bedsteads  of  solid  silver  were  sometimes  used  by 
patrician  families,  or  ivory  frames  embossed  with  delicate 
figures.  When  woods  were  required  for  these  costly  furnish- 
ings, they  were  of  the  most  precious  hinds,  and  elaborately 
carved,  or  veneered  with  tortoise-shell.  Some  o(  the  beds  or 
mattresses  were  filled  with  delicate  grasses,  and  tufted,  as  is 
the  custom  with  upholsterers  now.  Others  were  stuffed  with 
Milesian  wool,  or  with  softly  prepared  sponges.  Pillows  of 
down,  and  counterpanes  of  dressed  peacock-feathers,  were 
adjuncts  in  keeping  with  these  luxurious  couches. 

The  bed-clothes  were  oftentimes  delicately  perfumed,  and 
fragrant  and  aromatic  pastilles  were  bumed  iu  the  sleeping 
apartments,  to  produce  delicious  odors,  or  to  intensify  the 
slumbers  of  their  occupants.  Homer  alludes  to  these  ex- 
travagant indulgences  in  the  Iliad,  and  Virgil  in  the  Geor- 
gics  ;  and  another  writer  of  the  period  exclaims  : 

"  How  I  delight 
To  spring  upon  the  dainty  coverlets, 
Breathing  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and  steeped 
la  tears  of  myrrh." 

All  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  Biblical  narrative  that 
describes  the  furnishing  of  the  palace  of  Ahasueius.  "  The 
beds,"  as  therein  related,  "  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a 
pavement  of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black  marble"  ; 
and  the  rooms  were  decorated  with  "white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  pil- 
lars of  marble." 

The  books  of  mythology  portray  in  glowing  colors  all  the 
accessories  that  endow  the  period  of  sleep  with  charming  in- 
cidents. The  fabled  origin  of  the  red  rose  is  ascribed  to  the 
tender  solicitude  of  Venus  for  her  lovely  grandson,  the  boy 
Ascanius.  She  laid  him,  sleeping,  on  a  bed  of  violets,  sur- 
rounded by  a  shower  of  white  roses  ;  and  fearing  to  disturb 
his  slumbers  by  her  passionate  caresses,  she  kissed  the  white 
roses  instead,  and  they  burst  into  crimson  blushes  of  delight, 
as  they  felt  the  gentle  breath  of  the  goddess. 

Everlasting  sleep  is  personified  by  Endymion,  the  fair 
shepherd  of  Latmus,  who  nightly  receives  the  pale  kisses  of 
Lu  ia,  and  whose  slumbers  are  charmingly  represented  in 
the  well-known  poems  of  Longfellow  and  Keats.  This  pretty 
s-siy  of  perpetual  sleep  gave  rise,  no  doubt,  to  the  prevailing 


superstition  among  mothers  that  it  portends  misfortune  to 
have  the  moon's  rays  fall  directly  upon  a  sleeping  child. 

The  cave  is  still  shown  at  Ephesus  where  the  seven 
Christian  brothers  slept  for  two  hundred  years — a  legend 
commemorated  for  centuries  by  the  Romish  Church. 

Our  more  modern  records  teem  with  entrancing  stories 
dedicated  to  the  sweet  goddess  of  silence — stories  of  inci- 
dents and  circumstances  that  herald  the  approach  of  sleep, 
molding  the  strange  lines  of  thought  that  follow  into  ex- 
quisite vitality. 

All  the  animal  kingdom,  as  well  as  human  beings,  require 
a  period  of  uninterrupted  rest.  The  lowing  of  the  herds, 
the  bleating  of  flocks,  the  glad  music  of  birds,  and  the  drowsy 
hum  of  insects,  are  heard  no  longer  when  the  day  is  done. 
It  may  be  said  of  animals,  as  of  individuals,  their 

— "  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 

Some  instances  have  been  recorded  where  the  mental 
activities  were  more  acute  during  sleep.  Poems  have  been 
composed,  musical  harmonies  outlined,  and  difficult  mathe- 
matical problems  solved,  while  the  authors  have  been  in  a 
somnolent  condition.  Soldiers  have  been  known  to  sleep 
while  on  the  march,  and  even  in  battle,  while  the  artillery 
was  booming  around  them. 

The  priceless  value  of  sleep  may  b;  estimated  by  the  ter- 
rible torture  inflicted  by  Chinese  courts  upon  some  of  their 
criminals.  For  certain  crimes  men  are  condemned  to  unin- 
terrupted wakefulness.  Guards  are  placed  about  them,  beat- 
ing tom-toms  night  and  day  ;  their  ordinary  food,  is  given  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  close  their  eyes  for  one  in- 
stant. In  fifteen  days,  or  in  twenty  at  furthest,  death  comes 
to  their  relief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  recorded  in  medical 
works  that  sleep  has  been  prolonged  for  periods  of  fourteen 
and  twenty  days  ;  and  in  one  instance  for  forty-seven  days. 

Eight  hours'  sleep  is  about  the  daily  average  requirement 
of  man  ;  but  the  celebrated  French  author,  Emile  Littre", 
during  the  twenty  years  that  he  was  occupied  in  compiling 
the  standard  etymological  dictionary  of  France,  gave  him- 
self daily  less  than  four  hours  of  sleep.  No  man  has  per- 
formed more  arduous  literary  work  than  he,  and  he  is  still 
living,  healthy  and  vigorous  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

"It  is  a  delicious  moment,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  " that  of 
being  well  nestled  in  bed,  and  feeling  that  you  shall  drop 

gently   to   sleep The  day   emphatically  belongs   to 

earth,  but  the  night  is  the  gift  of  heaven  ;  it  brings  freedom 
and  repose  ;  its  influence  falls  coolly  and  gratefully  upon  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body." 

The  delightful  author  of  "  The  Deserted  Village,"  in  one 
of  his  essays,  asks  the  question  :  "Whether  it  would  be  pref- 
erable to  be  a  king  by  day,  and  a  beggar  in  one's  dreams,  or 
a  beggar  by  day  and  a  monarch  while  sleeping?" — and  the  dear 
old  Bohemian  answers  the  question  himself,  that  "  the  sleep- 
ing monarch  is  the  happier  man." 

But,  in  this  connection,  it  is  a  mournful  thought  whether 
with  many  unfortunates  the  hours  spent  in  the  Elysian  Fields 
of  sleep  are  not  the  most  satisfactory  hours  of  their  lives. 
To  these  the  nightly  luxury  comes  with  soft,  enrapturing 
ideals, that  comfort  the  soul  and  enchant  the  senses.  Their 
dreams  are  endowed  with  pleasant  thoughts  that  reach  the 
mind  without  the  tedious  process  of  intellectual  study.  With 
others,  the  drowsy  goddess  comes  in  the  guise  of  the  Furies, 
and  surrounds  the  affrighted  victim  with  a  world  of  terrify- 
ing images. 

The  devotees  of  opium  and  hasheesh  obtain  a  temporary 
oblivion  from  the  cares  and.  anxieties  of  their  daily  life 
by  a  frequent  indulgence  in  those  pernicious  anodynes. 
They  revel  in  the  delirium  of  .unnatural  sleep  that  is  brought 
about  by  such  means  ;  but  we  learn  from  the  weird  confes- 
sions of  Ue  Quincey  how  fatal  and  irresistible  the  habit  be- 
comes, and  how  costly  the  brief  satisfaction  it  produces 
when  purchased  at  such  a  price.  The  Mussulman  has  a  prov- 
erb which  would  seem  to  apply  to  these  infatuated  dream- 
ers :  "A  man  is  better  sitting  than  standing;  better  lying' 
down  than  sitting  ;  better  dead  than  lying  down." 

Shakespeare  says  of  the  ''pleasant-spirited"  Beatrice: 
"  She  is  never  sad  but  when  she  sleeps  ; "  and  her  uncle  in- 
forms us  that  when  she  dreams  of  unhappiness,  she  wakes 
herself  with  laughing. 

No  lovelier  picture  can  be  imagined,  in  illustrating  our 
subject,  than  that  of  an  infant  child  full  of  health,  strength,  and 
beauty.  Fancy  it  reclining  in  its  mother's  arms,  and  softly 
passing  from  the  buoyant  activities  of  wakefulness  to  the  en- 
trancing peacefulness  of  sleep.  See  the  tired  body  taking 
upon  itself  the  endearing  attitude  of  rest.  A  day  of  busy 
playfulness  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Twilight  shadows  are 
stealing  over  the  room,  and  the  crooning  lullaby  adds  its 
soothing  cadence  to  the  scene.  The  white  dress  is  smoothed 
tenderly  around  the  little  form,  and  the  azure  eyes  are  be- 
coming fixed  with  a  look  of  dreamy  repose.  Hands,  arms, 
and  feet  are  listless,  and  the  small  head  is  nodding  and  nest- 
ling against  the  mother's  breast.  There  is  a  look  of  serene 
tranquillity  on  the  gen'le  face  as  the  eyelids  open  and  shut, 
slowly  and  more  slowly,  until  in  tremulous  beauty  they  close 
with  the  last  final  droop  of  unconsciousness.  The  transfor- 
mation is  complete,  and  the  little  form  has  yielded  to  the  sweet 
and  quieting  blandishments  of  song  ;  the  little  speck  of  hu- 
manity has  passed  over  the  border  into  the  domain  of 
dreams.     "  As  the  bees  " — says  a  charming  writer — ' 

"  As  the  bees  around  a  rose, 
So  the  spirits  group  and  close 

Round  about  a  holy  childhood, 
As  if  drinking  its  repose." 

In  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Appleton,  of  Boston,  I  vis- 
ited in  1875  an  old  monastery  in  the  Levant.  We  there 
found  a  curious  vellum  manuscript,  written  in  Latin,  by  a 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  a  rare  production, 
and  no  doubt  a  palimpsest,  for  evidences  of  the  earlier  writ- 
ing that  had  been  erased  were  plainly  visible.  It  was  chiefly 
interesting,  however,  on  account  of  a  sublime  invocation  to 
sleep  which  it  contained.  Mr.  Appleton  translated  the  verse, 
which  I  quote  from  memory,  it  never  having  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  heretofore  produced  ; 

"  Conie,  sleep!  though  thou  most  like  to  death  appear; 
Vet  come,  and  share  the  couch  on  which  I  lie ; 
Come  soon,  stay  long,  I  hold  it  sweet  and  dear 

Thus  without  life  to  live,  thus  without  death  to  die." 


San  Francisco,  October,  18 


W.  E.  Brown. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


At  the  time  we  write,  it  is  possible  that  the  Democrats 
have  carried  Ohio  by  a  close  shave.  This  victory  is  an  omen 
of  danger  to  the  Republican  party  at  its  next  Presidential 
election.  It  demonstrates  that  the  Democratic  tidal  wave 
which  swept  the  country  at  recent  State  and  municipal  elec- 
tions is  not  subsiding  with  sufficient  promptness  to  encour- 
age Republican  confidence  in  a  Presidential  victory.  Our 
information  is  too  meagre  to  enable  us  to  philosophize  over 
the  result.  The  temperance  question  cut  a  large  figure  in 
the  contest.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the 
best  people  of  Ohio,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  have,  by 
their  votes,  pronounced  in  favor  of  an  iron-bound  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  shall  destroy  the  gin  and  beer 
industry  of  that  State.  This  hand-writing  upon  the  wall  of 
Christian  civilization  becomes  more  and  more  legible,  year 
by  year,  and  it  takes  no  Daniel  to  interpret  its  meaning. 
Breweries  and  gin  factories,  whisky  saloons  and  the  vile 
dens  where  drugged  and  deleterious  compounds  are  sold  to 
make  men  and  women  irresponsible  criminals,  are  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  "  Mene,  tekel,  upharsin  " 
is  written  upon  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  drinks  ;  and  the  time 
is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  no  party  in  the  United 
States  audacious  enough  to  say  that  it  shall  not  be  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  eveiy  political  subdivision  of  the  State  to  de- 
termine whether  there  shall  be  whisky  and  beer  saloons  in 
their  neighborhood.  This  is  local  option.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  rule.  It  is  Americanism.  It  is  right ;  and,  as 
sure  as  God  rules,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  liquor- 
dealers  and  their  victims,  foreigners,  and  criminals,  shall  in 
this  respect  cease  to  control  American  legislation.  If  this 
State  could  close  its  saloons  for  ten  years,  its  people  would 
be  the  richest,  happiest,  and  most  prosperous  in  all  the  world  ; 
there  would  be  no  poor  class,  no  lack  of  labor,  and  no  dis- 
content arising  from  poverty.  It  is  a  propeity  question,  and 
a  question  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  one  £f  morals  and 
religion  ;  and  it  will  prevail.  We  are  not  advised  of  the  ex- 
tent of  courage  or  cowardice  manifested  by  the  Republicans 
of  Ohio  in  reference  to  the  temperance  question.  If  the 
party  has  been  brave  and  beaten,  it  is  a  victory.  The  tem- 
perance question  has  passed  the  possibility  of  defeat.  It 
may  be  betrayed,  as  it  was  by  certain  Methodist  Republican 
parsons  in  California.  It  may  be  doubly  dealt  by,  as  it  was 
by  Estee  and  his  Republican  party  friends.  It  may  be 
checked  and  have  its  backsets.  It  may  be  sold  out  and  de- 
ceived. It  may  be  injured  and  weakened,  and  its  progress 
retarded,  by  over-zealous  friends,  and  fanatics,  and  fools. 
But  it  can  not  be  prayed  to  death,  nor  betrayed,  nor  so  suc- 
cessfully conspired  against,  that  its  cause  will  not  be  a  tri- 
umphant one,  ending  in  victory. 

After  some  ten  years  of  faithful  and  gratuitous  service,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Bay  District  Association,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  ex-Governor  Stanford,  Mr.  Thomas  Hinchmanhas 
tendered  him  by  the  association  a  benefit  for  Saturday,  the 
20ih  of  this  month.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Hinchman  is  not  a 
"horse"  man,  nor  interested  in  ownership  or  racing,  has 
enabled  him  to  hold  an  important  attitude  toward  all  racing 
men  who  have  done  their  business  over  this  track  since  it  has 
been  under  his  management.  In  appreciation  of  his  just 
and  intelligent  administration,  he  is  to  be  tendered  the  re- 
ceipts of  a  special  entertainment  on  the  day  above  named. 
It  is  to  be  a  sensational  turf  event,  in  which  the  best  horses 
in  the  Stale  will  take  part.  The  Stanford  stake  of  seventeen 
hundred  dollars  will  be  contended  for.  The  Stanford  farm 
will  turn  out  its  best  colls  to  trot  for  a  record.  There  have 
been  in  California  two  society  events  connected  with  the 
turf.  The  running  contest  between  Norfolk  and  Lodi  was  the 
first  we  remember  to  which  good  society  all  turned  out ;  the 
first  contest  of  the  Stanford  colts  for  a  record  was  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  this  of  the  20'h  will  be  third.  Every  family 
coach,  carriage,  or  turnout  will  be  upon  the  ground  ;  and  the 
character  of  Mr.  Hinchman  is  an  assurance  that  every  de- 
tail will  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  expected  audi- 
ence. An  acquaintance  of  nearly  forty  years,  man  and 
boy,  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  write  pleasant  things  of  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  now  Secretary  of  the  California  Street  Rail- 
road, and  who  in  all  that  time  has  maintained  a  repuation 
for  integrity,  business  capacity,  and  personal  courtesy  which 
makes  him  invaluable  to  any  institution  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  general  public.  We  hope  Mr.  Hinchman  will 
have  a  rousing  benefit,  and  all  who  love  to  witness  the  honest 
achievements  of  thoroughbred  stock  will  have  a  rousing  gocd 
time. 


Two  gentlemen  were  recently  promenading  the  platform 
of  a  suburban  railroad  station,  waiting  for  the  train.  The 
door  was  open,  and,  every  time  they  passed,  a  little  Scotch 
terrier,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  same  nationality, 
rushed  out  and  viciously  snapped  at  their  heels.  Finally, 
emboldened  by  their  indifference,  he  caught  one  of  them  by 
the- leg  of  his  trousers,  when  the  person  thus  attacked  turned 
and  kicked  the  dog  across  the  track.  The,  cries  of  the  dog 
brought  out  the  owner,  who  indignantly  inquired  why  he  had 
been  kicked.  "The  dog  is  mad,"  said  the  gentleman.  "No, 
he  isn't,"  said  the  Scotchman.  "Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  1 
should  be,  if  anybody  kicked  me  like  that." 

Toby  Rosenthal,  whose  pictorial  contribution  to  the  Munich 
Art  Exhibition  was  the  most  successful  American  painting 
there,  has-been  sketching  with  a  party  of  friends  in  the  quaint 
Bavarian  town  of  Sterzing,  where  most  of  the  buildings  are 
at  least  three  hundred  years  old.  He  expects  to  return  to 
Munich  for  the  winter. 


The  London  Economist  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Italy 
has  now  a  higher  credit  than  Russia  or  Austria,  and  is  steadily 
gaining  a  reputation  for  sound  management  and  good  busi- 
ness ability  by  its  public  men. 

President  Arthur  drinks  three  kinds  of  wine  at  dinner,  and 
asks  no  blessing.  Mrs.  Hayes's  husband  omitted  the  ex- 
pense of  the  wine,  and  asked  a  blessing. 

The  town  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  uses  natural  gas  for  il- 
lumination and  for  fuel,  The  whole  town  is  supplied  by  one 
well. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B 


CHIT-CHAT. 


The  wires  tell  us  that  Wales  has  a  new  American  on  his 
books,  and  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  state  that  the  new 
American  is  from  Ohio.  Every  Ohioan  now  born  has  a 
manifest  destiny  in  life.  Every  male  child  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Every  female  child  is 
likely  to  be  "admired  by  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Thus  deli- 
cately is  his  Royal  Highness's  selection  of  a  new  beauty 
always  described.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  is  as 
much  of  a  relief  to  the  Prince  and  other  parties  concerned 
as  it  ts  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  water.  We  have  had  some- 
thing too  much  of  Miss  Chamberlaine — who  may  be  very 
beautiful,  but  is  not  altogether  a  various  person.  There  was 
a  sort  of  playful  daring  in  her  addressing  her  royal  admirer 
as  "Princy"  and  "Jumbo,"  but  she  has  not  the  apotheosis 
of  impertinence  that  Mrs  Langtry  had  when  she  occupied 
Miss  Chamberlaine's  post.  The  American  should  have" 
eclipsed  the  English  beauty,  but  she  has  never  yet  half  way 
approached  her.  The  Lily's  courage  in  putting  an  iceberg 
down  the  Prince's  back,  to  see  his  Royal  Highness  squirm, 
was  admirable  [this  story  has  been  denied,  and  is  supposed 
1o  have  been  set  afloat  by  an  American  newspaper — Eds,]; 
but  her  pertness  was  simply  delicious  upon  the  occasion  of 
her  famous  retort,  when,  to  her  insouciant  t!  Good  morning, 
Wales;  how's  your  wife?"  he  replied,  with  frigid  dignity, 
"Perhaps  you  allude  to  the  Princess."  "Well,  she's  your 
wife,  isn't  she?"  quoth  the  Lily  of  Jersey. 

Miss  Chamberlaine  is  saucy,  but  she  is  not  bright.  Her 
humor  lies  in  the  total  absence  of  any  bump  of  reverence. 
This  may  have  the  charm  of  change  for  a  man  who  has 
b°.en  fed  upon  adulation  and  obsequious  homage.  But  any 
one,  sooner  or  later,  wants  to  get  back  to  his  accustomed  diet. 
Miss  Window  is  the  very  opposite  of  Miss  .Chamberlaine. 
The  one  is  ingenuous,  the  other  pert.  Miss  Chamberlaine  is 
sauce  piquante,  Miss  Winslow  is  soothing  syrup."  The 
Prince  will  shortly  grow  ill  of  soothing  syrup,  but  the  young 
lady  will  fill  a  place  in  the  line  very  well  till  he  shall  come 
across  a  real  Daisy  Miller.  Meanwhile.no  one  will  regret 
Miss  Jenny  Chamberlaine's  displacement.  She  has  had  her 
opportunity,  and  she  has  not  kept  the  American  end  up  well. 
"The  only  trouble  of  it  all  is  that  her  deposing  threatens  us 
with  a  new  calamity.  A  woman  accustomed  to  posing  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  can  not  easily  cease  to  pose.  Miss  Jenny 
Chamberlaine  will  doubtless  go  upon  the  stage. 

******** 
To  the  observer  of  national  customs,  the  habits  of  the 
California  girl,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  cruising  Amer- 
ican girl  in  general,  form  an  interesting  study.  She  not  only 
will  not  fritter  away  her  time  and  reputation  upon  princes  or 
princelings,  but  she  is  the  most  successful  marryer  extant.  We 
have  on  hand  the  largest  assortment  of  girls  who  have  re- 
fused lords  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, since  the  international  novel  came  in.  New  York  is 
full  of  girls  who  have  been  fooled  by  bogus  lords,  and  New- 
port of  girls  who  have  been  jilted  by  impecunious  lords,  but 
we  have  the  only  real  refusers  known  outside  of  Howells  and 
James.  But  we  don't  take  any  pride' in  that  sort  of  thing. 
It  is  sometimes  much  easier  to  refuse  a  lord  than  to  marry 
him.  When  a  lord  comes  over  this  way  and  wants  to  marry, 
it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  inning  for  him 
to  make  at  home.  What  we  do  take  a  pride  in  is  the 
ability  of  our  girls  for  bagging  baronets.  Like  properly 
equipped  sportsmen,  they  know  their  resources,  and  never 
lets  fly  at  big  game  with  bird-shot.  They  have  set  the  bar- 
onet for  their  standard  in  English  husbands,  and  they  will 
corral  one  (the  phrase  js  pat  enough  by  reason  of  its  local 
expressiveness)  while  an  Eastern  girl  is  looking  up  a  copy 
of  Debrett.  They  don't  care  yet  to  go  higher,  and  they  don't 
willingly  go  lower.  Their  ability  shines  in  their  going  di- 
rectly where  they  want  to  go. 

This  predisposition  for  baronets  is  a  very  nice  thing  on 
the  part  of  our  girls.  It  gives  us  all  a  footing  in  the  stately 
homes  of  England.  Even  republican  pride  is  not  proof 
against  the  fact  that  a  segment  of  one's  visiting  circle  is  lo- 
cated in  baronial  halls.  The  Californian  invasion  of  the 
peerage  is  said  to  have  created  grave  uneasiness  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  English  peerage.  They  feel  the  force  of  the 
incoming  wave.  They  may  well  tremble.  Our  girls  were 
willing  enough  to  follow  Nellie  Grant's  lead,  and  commence 
with  plain  English  misters.  They  are  advancing  by  gradual 
yet  sure  steps  upon  earldoms  and  dukedoms.  But  their 
heads  are  level  enough  in  the  meantime  to  know  that  a  bar- 
onet is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I  do  not  imagine  for  one  moment  that  any  one  did  really 
sneeze  at  a  baronet.  I  don't  know  why  she  should.  The 
phrase  argues  by  inference  that  the  sneeze  is  an  expression 
of  contempt.  Now,  a  baronet  is  not  only  a  harmless  and 
unobjectionable  creature,  but  the  sneeze,  as  a  vehicle  of  con- 
tempt, has  its  shortcomings.  Being  a  violent  but  altogether 
involuntary  ejection  of  air  from  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
nose,  it  might,  by  some  mischance,  convey  an  altogether 
different  feeling.  It  is  not  worth  arguing  over,  as  probably 
no  one  was  ever  sneezed  at  out  of  the  proverb.  I  myseif 
merely  threw  the  expression  as  a  defiant  little  torpedo  of 
plebeianism.  I  like  the  ugly  little  snap  of  it  in  the  wave  of 
elegance  which  is  sweeping  over  the  land  since  our  girls  took 
to  marrying  baronets.  The  most  marked  feature  of  this  is 
the  pronouncing  boom.  I  don't  mind  caiirft  and  s/iadn't,  or 
the  vapid  spread  of  ither  and  nit/ier,  but  when  they  com- 
mence taking  American  liberties  with  the  Spanish  accent  in 
our  musical  California  names,  I  am  free  to  confess  I  don't 
understand  just  what  they  are  getting  at.  Twice  within  a 
fortnight  I  have  been  invited  to  luncheon  in  the  aristocratic 
little  village  across  the  bay,  where  lawn-tennis  has  its  head- 
quarters. Once  I  lunched  in  the  village — in  the  very  heart 
of  it.  My  hostess  was  a  good,  plain,  hearty  woman,  without 
any  nonsense  about  her,  who  has  had  the  bad  taste  to  live 
over  there  for  a  number  of  years,  long  before  it  was  fashion- 
able. It  goes  without  saying  that  she  invited  me  to  San  Ra- 
fell.  My  second  invitation  was  a  much  grander  affair.  My 
hostess  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  suburbs  cover  an  im- 
mense fashionable  space.  Upon  this  occasion  1  was  invited 
to  San  Rzjile.  I  have  never  yet  been  invited  to  San  Rafael.  I 
account  for  this  upon  the  theory  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
receive  the  hospitality  of  the  Portugese  laborers  who  abound 


over  there,  and  who  are  the  only  ones  who  invoke  the  patron 
saint  of  the  place  with  an  inflection  which  he  would  recognize. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Aristocratic  peculiarities  develop  themselves  in  very  strange 
forms.  The  lesser  world  is  always  apt  to  figure  the  hautton 
in  a  constant  straight-jacket  of  propriety,  while  the  haut  ton 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  it  feels  itself  to  be  really,  thorough- 
ly improper.  A  few  years  ago  Bohemianism  became  fashion- 
able in  polite  circles.  It  was  not  altogether  a  successful 
venture.  The  Bohemian  is  born,  not  bred,  and  \t>u  may  find 
him  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  fashionable  idea  of  Bohe- 
mianism was  beer  and  cigarettes.  As  all  beer,  outside  of 
Germany,  is  a  vile  bilious  compound,  and  a  persistent  course 
of  cigarettes  would  undermine  the  constitution  of  a  Hercules, 
the  exoeriment  was  attended  with  some  considerable  discom- 
fort. Just  then  there  came  to  their  rescue  the  German  beer- 
garden.  A  certain  amount  of  attendant  ceremony  will  make 
almost  any  dose  go  down.  People  drink  water  at  Saratoga 
or  White  Sulphur  and  learn  to  like  it,  which  :hey  would  gag 
over  at  home  until  they  were  black  in  the  face.  Upon  the 
same  principle  they  broke  themselves  in  to  like  beer.  It  be- 
came rare  good  fun  to  go  to  the  Tivoli  and  see  the  grandees 
sprawling  comfortably  around  the  tables.  They  accentuated 
the  sans  gene  of  the  place  and  put  their  hats  farther  back 
upon  their  heads,  and  smoked  more  continuously  and  re- 
plenished their  schooners  much  oftener,  than  the  whilom  fre- 
quenters of  the  beer-garden.  And  the  ladies  wore  their  finest 
feathers,  and  leaned  their  elbows  on  the  tables,  and  disap- 
peared temporarily  into  their  schooners,  and  rejoiced  most 
palpably  in  their  abandon.  They  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
any  one  of  their  own  world  who  came  in  with  a  pretty  as- 
sumption of  being  shocked,  which  spoke  as  plainly  as  words 
the  idea  that  they  were  on  a  terrible  spree.  By  the  time  the 
clientele  was  so  large  that  a  night  at  the  Tivoli-  was  very 
much  like  Easter  Sunday  at  Grace  or  Trinity,  the  proprietors' 
heads  got  big,  and  they  made  a  serious  mistake.  The  tables 
which  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  disreputability,  which 
the  fashionable-  world  so  much  admired,  were  removed,  and 
ordinary  theatre  chairs  substituted.  The  two  worlds  will 
never  understand  each  other.  From  that  moment  no  fash- 
ionable foot  crossed  the  threshold,  and  the  place  was  given 
back  to  that  acme  of  respectability,  the  German  bourgeoisie, 
******** 
I  am  very  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Sadie  Martinot.  I  got 
over  the  preliminary  shock  of  her  apparently  incomplete 
toilet  the  moment  I  recognized  that  she  had  done  it  with 
malice  prepense.  The  Lion  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  she 
had  thought  the  theatre  to  be  on  fire,  and  rushed  out  in  her 
corsets  and  petticoat,  without  stopping  to  finish  what  had 
started  to  be  a  most  distracting  costume.  But  as  she  went 
through  the  play,  and  it  became  evident  that  she  had  all  on 
that  she  intended  to  put  on,  he  accepted  the  situation,  and 
forthwith  delivered  an  impromptu  lecture  upon  the  costume 
of  the  Irish  peasantry.  How  in  the  world  she  keeps  warm, 
in  that  land  of  bog  and  fog,  in  this  kind  of  costume — which 
is  really  modest  enough,  but  might  admit  of  sundry  addi- 
tions— I  can  not  see.  However,  as  they  all  come  to  Ameri- 
ca, where  they  start  oat  to  be  warm  and  comfortable,  the 
point  is  not  worth  discussing.  Besides,  it  was  not  Miss 
Martinot's  costume  which  gave  me  the  satisfaction  I  men- 
tion. It  was  her  teeth.  I  have  often  been  moved  to  wonder 
why  actresses  have  so  many  more  teeth  than  other  people  ; 
or  rather,  having  the  usual  complement,  why  they  show  so 
many  more,  especially  in  the  lower  line,  than  other  people  do. 
Mrs.  Oates,  whose  stage  presence  always  resolves  itself 
into  one  wide,  magnificent  giin,  never  a. together  caught  the 
trick.  True,  she  showed  every  tooth  she  had  in  her  head, 
but  it  seems  it  is  not  en  regie  to  show  the  back  teeth.  The 
last  time  that  Maud  Harrison  was  here  her  teeth  had  this 
new  expression  in  £11  its  fullness.  Alice  Harrison,  who  has 
a  fine,  sound  set  of  white  molars,  knows  how  tc  use  them  to 
advantage.  The  Lion  inveigled  me  into  the  Bush"  Street 
Theatre  seven  times  to  see  "  Pop."  How  often  he  went  him- 
self I  have  never  known  ;  but  he  never  saw  Kate  Castleton 
with  her  mouth  shut.  The  labials  were  dead  letters  to  her. 
The  moment  Sadie  Martinot  smiled  her  first,  full,  broad,  ex- 
pansive, good-natured  smile,  I  saw  that  she  was  au  fait  in 
these  little  stage  dodges,  and  I  watched  her.  The  trick  is 
easy  enough.  She  simply  lets  slip  the  halyards  of  the  nether 
lip.  The  Lion  was  good  enough  to  descant  at  some  length 
upon  Sadie's  nether  lip.  He  maintains  it  to  be  a  peculiarly 
handsome  one,  with  a  most  delicious  pout  in  its  curve,  and 
hopes  that  she  will  slip  the  halyards  as  often  as  possible. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  I  felt  obliged  to  concur,  but  from  this 
and  attendant  remarks  around,  and  from  certain  of  Sadie's 
own  airs  and  graces,  I  fear  she  is  a  reducer  of  the  human  af- 
fection masculine  to  impalpable  powder.  Una. 


SOCIETY. 


Paul  Siraudin,  confectioner  and  playwright,  is  dead  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
libretto  of  "  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  he  wrote  in  all 
some  eighty  plays  and  opera  librettos,  he  was  in  childhood 
a  playmate  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  I.,  he  was  one  of  the 
brightest  wits  and  practical  jokers  in  Paris,  and  he  will  enjoy 
endless  fame  in  theatrical  history  for  the  trick  which  he 
played  on  Nestor  Roqueplan,  manager  of  the  Theatre  des 
Varie'ie's.  Roqueplan  barred  his  doors  against  all  authors, 
receiving  only  those  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  in  their  way.  "The  very  fact  of  his  penetrat- 
ing to  my  door  is  proof  of  a  man's  aptitude  to  me,"  he  would 
say.  Well,  Siraudin,  having  been  repulsed  bluntly  by  the 
concierge  a  dozen  times,  saw  one  night  some  bricklayers  at 
work,  with  a  tall  ladder  reaching  direct  to  Roqueplan's  win- 
dow. Quickly  he  changed  his  clothes  with  one  of  the  labor- 
ers, shouldered  a  hod,  climbed  to  the  window,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment stood  in  the  obdurate  manager's  presence,  hod  on 
shoulder  and  manuscript  in  hand.  Roqueplan  was  forced  to 
give  him  a  hearing,  "  but  only  on  one  condition,"  he  said; 
"  that  you  go  back  to  the  ladder  and  read  there."  Siraudin 
did  so,  but  at  the  third  scene  Roqueplan  cried,  "  Enough  ! 
Come  and  sign  an  agreement  for  the  production  of  your 
play."  It  was  thai  wonderfully  successful  bit  of  buffoonery, 
"La  Vendetta." 


New  York's  ocean  steamships  have  taken  thirty-one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  sixty  one  passengers  to  Europe  since 
the  first  of  May  last. 


"  Bavardin's"  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  exquisite  days  and  moonlight 
nights  of  the  past  week  have  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
stay  of  those  who  still  linger  in  the  country  a'nd  at  the  dif- 
ferent fashionable  resorts,  and  also  luring  thitner  again,  even 
for  a  few  days,  those  who  had  come  to  town  for  the  winter. 
This  has  been  mostly  the  case  with  the  pleasure- seekers  at 
Monterey,  whose  ranks  were  largely  augmented  by  the  ar- 
rivals there  last  Saturday,  among  the  number  being  the 
Crockers  and  Waterlows,  the  latter  taking  a  good-bye  look 
at  many  favorite  haunts  of  past  days.  Sir  Sidney  and  Mrs. 
Crocker  visited  Palo  Alto  en  route,  besides  paying  their  re- 
spects to  the  Floods,  etc. ;  and  on  the  return  trip  they  stopped 
at  Belmont,  where  Mr.  Sharon  had  a  party  of  gentlemen  in- 
vited to  meet  them  at  dinner.  Hall  McAllister  has  been 
among  the  visitors  to  Del  Monte  (I  suppose  for  a  conva- 
lescing trip),  and,  as  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  music-room  was  a 
favorite  resort  during  their  stay.  In  town  the  chief  gayeties 
have  been  the  entertainments  given  among  the  intimate 
friends  of  the  Waterlows.  Thus,  after  Mrs.  Hearst's  brill- 
iant reception  came  Mrs.  Towne's  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  where  fourteen  ladies  participated ;  a  smaller  one, given 
by  Mrs.  Ward  ;  and  a  good-bye  dinner  at  the  Crockers,  to 
speed  with  good  wishes  the  parting  of  the  ex-Alderman  and 
his  wife,  as  well  as  the  fair  daughter  of  the  house,  who  ac- 
companies them  on  their  trip  through  the  Orient  en  route  for 
England,  where,  I  hear,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  Mrs. 
Crocker  to  meet  her  daughter  in  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
and  enjoy  with  her  the  varied  attractions  of  a  continental 
tour.  I  think  that  society  is  unanimous  in  regretting  the 
departure  of  Miss  Hattie,  but  Mrs.  Crocker  has  promised 
the  young  folks  that  the  big  house  on  the  hill  will  be  opened 
occasionally  during  the  winter  for  their  benefit ;  so  they  will 
find  some  consolation  in  that  thought,  which  is  better  than  if 
the  whole  family  had  gone  to  Washington  and  closed  their 
house  here.  Another  Nob  Hill  palace  owner  is  credited 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a  musicale,  in  preference  to  a 
ball,  out  of  regard  for  the  younger  lady's  mourning.  The  re- 
cent one  given  by  Mrs.  Hearst  was  so  great  success,  no  doubt 
many  will  adopt  that  style  of  entertainment  while  the  season 
is  yet  so  young.  Apropos  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  it  is  with  genuine 
regret  that  her  many  friends  have  heard  of  her  intention  of 
leaving  us  this  winter  and  spending  it  in  the  Eastern  States, 
So  charming  and  accomplished  a  hostess  can  not  easily  be 
replaced  in  the  somewhat  unsettled  state  of  society  at  pres- 
ent, when  so  many  of  its  prominent  members  are  away,  or 
going.  However,  before  she  leaves,  her  hospitable  doors 
will  be  opened  twice  (doubtless  ad  lib.  socially),  cards  having 
been  issued  for  two  afternoon  receptions,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  when  the  bright  skies  brought 
out  bright  costumes,  and  a  constant  stream  of  fashion's 
daughters  flowed  in  and  out  from  three  to  six,  some  few 
gentlemen  appearing  toward  the  latter  hour.  The  next  one 
will  come  on  the  24th,  but  the  great  occasion  of  all  will  be  the 
two  days'  fair  on  the  16th  and  17th  instants,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Homceopathic  Hospital,  which  Mrs.  Hearst  has  most 
generously  allowed  to  be  held  in  her  beautiful  rooms.  To 
gain  a  glimpse  of  them  will  doubtless  swell  the  receipts  ob- 
tained by  admission  tickets  to  a  large  extent.  The  tickets 
are  limited  to  one  hundred,  and  are  placed  at  two  dollars 
and  a  half  each,  the  disposal  of  them  being  entrusted  to  sev- 
eral well-known  young  ladies,  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee, thus  insuring  a  select  attendance.  It  is  needless  to 
say  they  have  already  "gone  off  like  hot  cakes,"  and  every- 
thing points  to  a  brilliant  success.  In  addition  to  a  choice 
musical  performance,  there  will  be  tableaux,  the  characters 
taken  by  prominent  society  people,  and  other  features  equal- 
ly attractive,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  every  one  is 
talking  of  and  looking  eagerly  forward  to  it.  "  Sweet  char- 
ity's sake"  will  also,  no  doubt,  draw  a  large  crowd  of  fash- 
ioirable  people  to  the  garden  party  given  this  afternoon  (Sat- 
urday) at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  in  aid  of  that  institution.  So 
many  of  our  best  people  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
affair  it  must  be  classed  as  a  society  event,  for  "everybody" 
seems  to  be  going.  The  weather  is  so  delightful,  a  garden 
parly  sounds  tempting.  Then,  too,  some  of  the  swell  play- 
ers of  lawn-tennis  have,  'tis  said,  promised  to  play  a  match 
game,  which  fact  is  sure  to  draw  a  crowd.  As  the  entertain- 
ment is  to  last  till  ten  P.  m.,  the  young  people  will  have  a 
chance  for  moonlight  strolling  or  dancing.  Chacun  H  son  gout. 
The  Eastern  hegira  still  goes  on.  The  Miilers  left  us  last 
Saturday  for  Washington  ;  as  also  departed  last  week  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker  to  join  her  daugher,  Mrs.  P.  Ashe,  in  Europe. 
Mrs.  Loomis  and  Katie  Felton  have  also  gone,  New  York 
being  their  destination.  Miss  Katie  gave  a  farewell  tea- 
party  to  her  Menlo  Park  friends  on  the  eve  of  her  departure 
from  there,  which  was  quite  a  goodly  gathering  of  belles, 
but  the  beaux  were  few  and  far  between.  Miss  Julia  Shafter 
is  also  on  the  wing  beyond  the  Rockies,  and  rumor  has  it  that 
Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  is  meditating  another  flight  in  the 
same  direction  ere  long.  I  hope  this  is  not  likely  to  be  true, 
for  she  is  so  pretty  and  bright,  I  for  one  would  like  her  to 
remain  among  us.  When  so  many  are  leaving  us  it  is  re- 
freshing to  be  able  to  note  a  return — the  Robert  Sherwoods 
have  come  back,  as  also  the  Phelans.  Mrs.  Governor  Stone- 
man  is  now  fairly  established  in  her  new  home  on  O'Farrell 
Street,  and  will  keep  open  house  there  this  winter.  I  also 
hear  that  her  opposite  neighbors,  the  Bowies,  will  have  mu- 
sical receptions  through  the  winter.  The  family  is  so  gifted  in 
that  line,  they  will  furnish  a  good  programme  themselves 
alone.  On  dil,  too,  that  Mrs.  Bixler  will  give  an  elaborate 
house-warming  in  her  new  home  in  the  Western  Addition. 
Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery's  arrival  has  not  caused  the  flutter 
among  the  beau  monde  which  was  anticipated.  Still  they 
have  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  quietly,  preferring  to 
dine  sans  ccrcmonie,  with  those  who  have  offered  them  hospi- 
tality, to  receiving  more  elaborate  attentions.  They  will 
spend  the  time  intervening  between  this  and  the  sailing  of 
the  Australian  steamer  in  sightseeiug  principally.  I  hear 
they  are  to  visit  Belmont  to-day,  which  of  course  includes  a 
drive  to  the  different  country  homes  of  Mills,  Stanford,  and 
Flood.  The  young  people  are  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  bright  moonlight,  and  have  arranged  a  large  tiding 
parly,  which  will  meet  at  the  Cliff  House  '    e- 

ferrcd  driving. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


EARTHQUAKE     ECHOES. 


"What's  that?"  ,  . 

'•  I  don't  know.     It  look*  as  if  the  roof  were  falling  in. 
Thus  my  companion  and  myself.     We  were  driving  in  a 
bu'gy  down   Broadway,   Oakland,  and   were   looking  at  a 
building  then  called  the  "  Wilcox  Building."      It  was  the 
morning  of  October  21,  1S68. 

As  I  said,  we  were  looking  at  this  building.  A  new  story 
had  just  been  added  to  it,  and  we  were  speculating  as  to  the 
safety  of  making  such  additions  to  buildings  whose  walls 
weie  only  designed  for  structures  of  lesser  height.  It  was 
five  minutes  to  eight  o'clock.  We  had  pulled  up,  and  were 
looking  curiously  at  the  new  story,  when  my  companion 
made  the  remark  : 
"What's  that?" 

It  did  indeed  look  as  if  the  toof  were  falling  in.  The 
walls  bulged  out,  the  roof  seemed  to  sink,  the  building  moved 
slightly,  and  then  recovered  its  perpendicular.  We  were 
both  so  amazed  that  we  could  only  stare  in  open-mouthed 
wonder. 

At  this  moment  I  noticed  that  the  horse  was  acting  queer- 
ly.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  going  to  run  away,  but 
simply  as  if  something  extraordinary  were  puzzling  his 
equine  brain.  I  fancied  there  might  be  something  wrong 
with  the  harness,  and,  giving  the  lines  to  my  companion, 
jumped  out  to  see.  As  my  feet  struck  the  ground  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  I  must  be  mad.  The  earth  rocked  be 
neath  me  ;  it  rocked  with  such  violence  that  I  could  hardly 
stand.  I  seized  the  shaft,  partly  to  steady  myself,  and  partly 
to  get  to  the  horse's  head,  for  he  was  giving  signs  of  such 
agitation  that  I  feared  he  might  run  away. 

As  I  got  to  the  horse's  head,  there  was  a  dull,  rumb'ing 
roar,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  up  and  down  the  street. 
Then  there  was  a  crashing,  jingling  sound,  and  I  saw  the 
many  window-fronts  upon  Broadway  falling  into  the  street. 
Following  them  came  an  avalanche  of  bricks  and  mortar 
from  lalling  chimneys  and  fire  walls.  And  last  of  all  came  a 
dense  mass  of  people  from  the  shops  and  houses.  Your  hu 
man  does  not  move  as  quickly  as  inanimate  objects  during 
an  earthquake.  When  he  does,  he  sometimes  regrets  it,  for 
il  he  arrives  at  the  same  lime  as  the  falling  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, he  wishes  he  hadn't — unless,  of  course,  he  be  a  good  Chr:s 
tian,  whose  salvation  is  all  fixed  and  his  good  deeds  chalked 
up,  in  which  case,  of  course,  a  pious  joy  should  pervade  his 
breast. 

All  that  1  have  related  took  but  a  few  seconds.  And  in 
about  a  minute  after  the  shock  began  Broadway  was  filled 
with  lunaway  teams  ol  every  description. 

There  was  at  that  time  an  open  square,  or  vacant  lot,  on 
Broadway,  containing  nothing  but  trees.  I  remember  nc- 
licing  these  trees,  and  being  struck,  even  then,  at  their  ab- 
surd appearance.  (One  thinks  quickly  during  an  earthquake.) 
As  the  waves  of  the  earth  spasm  rolled  along,  the  trees  rose 
and  fell,  inclining  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  bobbing 
and  bowing  in  a  ludicrous  fashion. 

Those  who  were  on  this  side  of  the  bay  that  morning  may 
think  this  description  of  the  shock  exaggerated.  But  when 
they  consider  that  the  local  centre  of  the  earthquake  of  '68 
was  evidently  at  San  Leandro,  they  will  see  that  they  are 
mistaken.  Over  there  some  buildings  were  entirely  demol- 
ished, others  twisted  upon  their  foundations,  and  fissures  and 
cracks  opened  in  the  earth  many  rods  in  length.  Scarcely  a 
chimney  was  left  standing  in  Oakland  or  Alameda. 

A  curious  phase  of  the  earthquake  was  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  Oaklanders  that  San  Francisco  was  destroyed. 
A  thick  haze  hung  over  the  bay.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
any  of  the  spires  and  towers  of  San  Francisco.  The  tele- 
graph wires  were  down  ;the  drawbridge  over  San  Antonio 
Creek  was  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  shock  ;  the  train  (there 
was  but  one  then)  was  penned  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
estuary.  The  only  way  of  reaching  the  city  was  by  the 
freight-boat  which  then  ran  on  the  creek.  To  this  repaired 
the  anxious  Oaklanders  and  we  still  more  anxious  San  Fran- 
ciscans. 

On  the  little  pier  at  the  foot  of  Broadway  was  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  men.  It  was  divided  into  little  groups,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  which  was  an  excited  man,  telling 
where  he  was  and  what  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  shock.  He 
was  perpetually  being  interrupted  by  other  excited  men,  who 
wanted  to  tell  what  they  did  and  where  they  were.  Every 
man  in  every  group  was  engaged  in  moving  his  arms  wind- 
mill-wise, to  illustrate  how  the  earth  had  quivered.  In  mo- 
ments of  excitement  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  becomes  as  ges- 
ticulative  as  the  Latin. 

One  man  in  particular  I  remember.  He  was  one  of  those 
small  men  with  immense  fustian  voices — one  who  could  out- 
roar  any  one  else,  and  by  virtue  of  his  superior  lung  power 
had  succeeded  in  telling  his  personal  experience  over  any 
number  of  limes.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  it,  he  began 
again. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  here  that  all  through  the 
morning  of  the  2ist  there  were  continuous  shocks.  People 
had  their  nerves  completely  unhinged  by  the  first  shock,  and 
the  gentle  yet  ominous  oscillations  of  mother  earth  kept 
them  permanently  so.  I  will  further  remark  (apparently 
without  coherence)  that  there  was  an  immense  heap  of  coal 
piled  up  on  the  edge  of  the  pier. 

The  little  man  with  the  big  voice  was  still  talking.  His 
oration  ran  thus  : 

"  You  see,  we  had  jist  got  up  from  breakfast  when  that 
there  fust  shock  come.  My  wife  she  started  to  run.  I  says 
to  her,  '  Now,  Jemima,'  says  I,  '  whatever  is  the  use  of  run- 
nin'  ?  Stay  right  where  you  are.  There  aint  no  use  a-run- 
nin'.'  But  she  wouldn't  listen  to  nuthin',  so  I  jist  grabbed 
her  and  held  her  till  it  was  over.  And  what  do  you  think  ? 
— when  that  shock  come  to  an  end,  Jemima  she  had  fainted, 
and  I  was  jist  as  cool  as  I  am  now." 
"  Drip— drip — drip — drip  !" 

The  coal  was  falling  into  the  water  over  the  edge  of  the 
pier.     Every  one  turned — the  slightest  noise  was  ominous. 
"  Drip— drip— drip— drip  !     Plash!     Dash!     SPLASH  . 
The  pier  was  rocking  to  and  fro — first  gently,  then  with 
rigor,  then  with  a  vicious  thump   which   meant  mischief. 
There  was  a  sudden  absquatulation  to  dry  land.     The  crowd 
resolved  itself  into  an  immense  and  swiftly  moving  fan,  the 
apex  poin:_jg  toward  the  shore.    The  apex  was  our  friend 
littte  man  with  the  big  voice. 


At  this  point  many  of  the  Oaklanders  lost  their  interest  in 
San  Francisco.  They  could  not  be  again  induced  to  go  upon 
the  pier.  They  contented  themselves  with  vaguely  remark- 
ing that  th:y  "  would  wait  and  see,"  and  with  whooping  up 
ethers  who  seemed  disinclined  to  go. 

At  ast  the  boat  made  her  appearance.  I  think  it  was  the 
old  ferry  boat  Louise,  long  since  disappeared  from  these  wa- 
ters—under  that  name,  at  least.  It  was  not  a  very  large 
crowd  that  boarded  her.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  tidal  waves  and  things,  and  the  people  looked  upon 
us  very  much,  I  fancy,  as  the  Spaniards  did  on  Columbus 
when  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  into  unknown  seas. 

Most  of  us,  as  I  have  said,  were  San  Franciscans.  On  the 
boat,  1  remember,  was  Michael  Reese.  Michael  was  drenched 
with  woe.  He  feared  that  wl  ere  San  Francisco  had  reared 
her  fair  tower-crowned  hill-tops  to  the  sky,  there  was  nothing 
but  ashes,  dust,  and  desolation — hence  pecuniary  damage  to 
Michael  Reese.  He  was  a  large,  adipose,  greasy  mass  of 
suffering.  He  even  wept.  Tears  ran  down  his  fat  cheeks, 
and  mingled  with  the  imperfectly  removed  remnants  of  his 
breakfast. 

A  group  stood  around  him,  attempting  to  comfort  him.  I 
do  not  fancy  they  felt  anything  but  contempt  for  him,  yet 
they  respected  his  millions.  And  this  blubbering  millionaire 
was  being  coddled  like  a  blubbering  school-boy. 

"Ach  Gott!"  sighed  Michael,  blowing  his  nose  with  a 
large  red  bandanna  handkerchief,  "ich  bin  ruined  !  All  dose 
years  vat  I  shtruggle  vos  trown  avay.  Who  could  dell  nod- 
dings  aboud  an  erdkvake,  I  like  to  know  ?  Dot  is  not  like  a 
fire.  Dose  insurance  gompanies  dey  will  not  pay  me  nod- 
dings.  Lieber  Gott !  Berhaps  dose  insurance  gompanies 
vos  gone  up,  too." 

And  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  came  to  the  relief  of  the  over- 
burdened millionaire. 

John  W.  Dwindle  approached,  and  satirically  comforted 
the  weeping  Dives. 

"  Do  not  be  so  cast  down,  Mr.  Reese,"  said  he.  "  Things 
are  not  so  bad,  I  imagine,  as  they  are  represented.  We 
shall  presently  be  in  sight  of  the  city,  and  I  think  we  shall 
see  it  standing.  Ah,  excuse  me,  Mr.  Reese — you  had  eggs 
lor  breakfast.  I  fancy." 

And  he  indicated  to  the  weeper  a  large  mass  of  egg-yelk 
upon  his  starboard  ja.w,  partially  mixed  with  tears.  Michael 
scraped  it  off,  and  resumed  his  weeping. 

But  soon  we  came  where  the  fog-veil  was  not  so  thick,  and 
the  top  of  the  shot-tower  was  seen  piercing  the  haze.  I  re- 
member that  some  enthusiastic  spirits  gave  three  cheers  for 
the  safely  of  the  city.  And  as  we  gradually  approached  the 
pier,  it  was  seen  that  the  city  was  apparently  all  there.  We 
did  not  learn  until  later  that  the  shock  had  been  lighter  on 
ihe  San  Francisco  side  than  on  the  other. 

We  hastened  up  the  streets,  looking  for  damaged  houses, 
ruined  walls,  and  corpses.  We  did  not  see  as  many  as  we 
had  expected.  Coming  up  Clay  Street,  however,  near  San- 
some,  there  was  a  frightened  boy,  who,  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  people,  was  pointing  at  a  mass  of  blood  and  brains 
upon  the  sidewalk.  His  jaws  were  working  convulsively,  but 
no  sound  came  from  them.  A  bystander  told  me  that  the 
boy  had  witnessed  the  death  of  the  man  who  formerly  used 
the  brains,  and  that  the  sight  so  horrified  him  that  he  had 
remained  in  that  condition  ever  since  the  shock — a  matter  ot 
a  couple  of  hours.  The  man,  it  seems,  had  run  out  cf  the 
building  when  the  first  shock  came,  and  had  got  to  the  side- 
walk just  in  time  to  catch  the  falling  firewall  upon  the  top  ol 
his  head. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  my  readers  with  an  account  of 
the  earthquake.  It  is  ancient  history.  But  these  things 
came  into  my  head  the  other  morning,  when  I  was  awakened 
at  one  o'clock  by  the  familiar  vibrating,  twisting,  grinding 
moiion — the  creaking  of  the  groaning  bricks,  the  ominous 
rumble  of  the  shuddering  metal  roof.  I  said  to  myself  : 
"  The  most  severe  shock  since  ;6S."  And,  so  saying,  these 
recollections  came  to  me,  and  I  jotted  them  down. 

But  I  will  indulge  myself  in  telling  one  or  two  anecdotes 
which  I  recall.  There  was  a  gentleman  here  from  the  East 
at  the  time,  who  had  been  sighing  for  an  earthquake.  I  have 
met  many  like  him,  by  the  way,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  them 
who  wanted  to  feel  two.  I  do  not  refer  to  temblors,  but  to 
good  stiff  shocks.  No  one  who  has  ever  felt  one  wants  to 
leel  another. 

This  pilgrim,  then,  had  been  yearning  for  an  earthquake 
Fortunately  for  him,  it  came  before  he  went  away.  He  went 
away  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away,  I  may  add.  He  was 
living  in  Brenham  Place,  and  was  awakened  by  the  shock. 
He  arose.  He  knew  what  it  was.  No  man  needs  an  intro- 
duction to  an  earthquake.  He  fled  through  ihe  door.  He 
nearly  took  it  with  him.  He  was  clad  only  in  a  short  night 
shirt,  but  despite  that  fact  he  went  into  the  centre  of  the 
Plaza,  and  there  he  remained.  He  could  not  be  induced 
to  reenter  the  house.  Finally,  he  hired  a  small  boy  to  go 
and  get  bis  clothes,  and  dressed  himself  before  the  populace. 
Later  in  the  day  he  ventured  out  of  the  Plaza,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Tommy  Newcombe,  went  to  Barry  &  Patten's  to 
get  a  drink.  The  barkeeper  mixed  the  drinks  and  placed 
ihem  upon  the  counter.  Newcombe  pushed  his  back,  re- 
questing  the  barkeeper  to  take  the  ice  out.  The  other  did 
the  same.  It  was  half  past  ten  o'clock.  There  was  a  slight 
jingle  of  glasses,  then  a  crash,  and  the  bar  leaned  forward 
and  courtesied  to  the  two  friends  in  the  most  familiar  fash- 
ion. The  barkeeper  was  almost  buried  in  a  vitreous  ava- 
lanche. The  Eastern  man  knew,  without  being  told,  that 
this  was  another  earthquake.  He  made  for  the  street.  He 
got  there  before  anybody  else  in  the  house.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  he  lacked  experience.  These  Eastern  men  are  very 
quick  to  learn  about  some  things — particularly  earthquakes. 
He  reached  the  street  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  was  on 
the  other  side  before  he  knew  it.  There  was  a  building 
there  belonging  to  Sam  Brannan,  the  top  of  which  was 
crowned  with  two  long  stones,  meeting  like  a  V.  One  of 
these  fell  with  the  second  shock,  just  as  our  Eastern  friend 
reached  the  sidewaik.  The  stone  came  shooting  down  like 
a  conical  projectile,  struck  the  flagged  sidewalk,  made  a 
clean  hole  and  disappeared  in  the  depths  below.  The  hole 
was  about  six  inches  away  from  the  Eastern  man.  He  nearly 
fell  into  it 

He  took  the  next  steamer  for  home. 

When  this  shock  took  place,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Bank,  then  on  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  where 
the  Safe  Deposit  building  now  is.     A  group  of  us  were  talk- 


ing over  the  first  shock.  I  remarked  that  I  had  not  been  in 
a  building  when  the  first  shock  came,  but  that,  had  I  been,  I 
would  have  remained.  I  further  said  that  I  considered  run- 
ning from  a  building  as  highly  dangerous,  instancing  the  un- 
fortunate man  who  was  killed  on  Clay  Street  as  a  case  in 
point.  All  agreed  with  me.  One  in  particular — a  friend 
named  Maillot — remarked  : 

"  You  are  perfectly  right.  The  man  who  would  run  out  of 
a  building  during  an  eanhquake  shock  is  a  d — d  fool." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  half 
past  ten  o'clock  shock  came.  I  do  not  remember  very  dis- 
tinctly how  I  got  there,  but  in  about  three  seconds  I  found 
mysell  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
coming  down  stairs.  Strange  to  say,  all  the  other  fellows 
were  there  too.  Maillot  looked  at  me,  and  remarked,  with 
grim  humor : 

"  I  thought  you  never  ran  from  an  earthquake." 

"  I  never  do." 

"  But  you  ran  then." 

"  No.     I  didn't  run.     I  flew." 

So  I  did.    And  I  very  much  fear  I  may  again. 

ZULANO. 
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delphia ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  15  centc. 


Number  five  of  the  "  Topics  of  the  Time  "  series  is  on  "  Questionsof 
Belief/1  and  consists  of  a  number  of  essays  by  prominent  British  authors. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings, 
Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  25  cents. 


The  latest  numbers  of  the  Franklin  Square  Library  (large  paper  edi- 
tion) are  "By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea,"  by  Divid  Christie  Murray; 
'  Pearla,"  bv  M.  Bethune-Edwnrds ;  and  "The  New  Timothy,"  by 
William  M.  Baker.     For  sale  by  Bancroft ;  prices,  15,  20,  and  25  cents. 


'  The  Fair  Enchantress  "  is  a  novel  by  Miss  M.  C.  Keller,  of  Louis- 
iana. Its  plot  is  laid  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  filled  with  romantic  in- 
cidents, in  which  passion,  duels,  and  opera-singers  are  mixed  in  deadly 
profusion.  Published  by  T.  B  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  for 
sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  75  cents. 


The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  is  the  latest  English  literary  vent- 
ure. It  appears  in  a  dress  of  light  green  with  a  lettering  of  sage  green, 
and  is  altosether  very  tasteful  in  appearance.  The  orders  already  sent 
in  have  necessitated  a  first  edition  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies.  The  frontispiece  is  from  Alma  Tadema's  picture  "Shy,"  and 
is  a  beautiful  bit  of  engraving.  Algernon  Swinburne  contributes  a  poem, 
"  Les  Casqueltes,"  which  we  reproduce  on  another  page.  "  Rosselti's 
Influence  on  Art."  by  J.  Comyns  Carr.  is  a  well-written  and  charmingly 
illustrated  pap^r.  "  Oysters  "  is  bv  T.  H.  Huxley,  and  stories  are  con- 
tributed by  William  Black  and  Charlotte  M.  Young.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London  ;  price,  25  cents. 


T.  B.  Aldrich's  latest  work  is  "  From  Ponkapog  to  Pesth."  a  book  of 
travels.  It  is  arranged  on  rather  an  original  plan.  The  only  thing  of 
its  kind  which  it  resembles  is  Washington  Irving's  essays  and  descrip- 
tions of  European  traveL  II  is  very  evident  from  the  outset  that  Mr. 
Aldrich  chose  his  title  with  little  regard  to  fitness,  for,  though  he  re- 
marks on  the  New  England  town  and  the  Hungarian  capital,  as  having 
been  included  in  his  route  of  travel,  neither  place  is  again  dignified  with 
a  notice.  The  book  consists  of  nine  chapters,  each  of  which  forms  a 
distinct  essay  or  article  on  a  subject  entirely  independent  from  the  rest 
' '  Days  with  the  Dead  "  is  made  up  of  notes  on  celebrated  tombs,  mon- 
uments, cemeteries,  and  morgues  throughout  Europe.  "  Beggars.  .Pro- 
fessional and  Amateur."  embraces  Naples,  Vienna,  and  Cork.  "  Ways 
and  Manners  "  discusses  the  agreeable  veneer  of  courtesy  throughout 
continental  Europe.  And  in  this  manner  a  number  of  subjects  are 
treated  of  in  the  author's  delightful  manner ;  here  and  there  an  anec- 
dote, and  frequent  apt  and  suggestive  quotations.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Miscellany  :  The  last  wish  of  TourgcenefT.  that  he  should  be  interred 
by  the  side  of  his  critic  Belinsky,  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  curious  way.  As 
there  is  no  room  in  Belinsky's  vault,  it  is  proposed  to  disinter  the  re- 
mains of  Belinsky  and  re-inter  thpm  beside  the  body  of  Tourgueneff. 
The  novelist's  last  story,  "  La  Caille  :  Impressions  d'Enfance,"  has  just 
been  published  abroad. "Vice  Versa  "  has  had  a  marvelous  suc- 
cess in  England.     The  cheap  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  which 

lately  appeared   there  was  almost  immediately  exhausted. Mr. 

Julian  Hawthorne  is  going  to  live  in  Sag  Harbor. Carlyle  once 

said  of  TourguenffFs  "  Moomoo  " — a  little  tale  of  a  deaf  mute  and  his 
dog — that  it  was  the  most  pathetic  story  he  ever  read. The  Octo- 
ber edition  of  the  Manhattan  is  already  exhausted  and  another  is  in 
preparation.     Mr.   Whittier,  by  the  way.  is  said  to  have  received  one 

hundred  dollars  for  his  sonnet  published  in  that  magazine. Robert 

Browning  is  fond  of  dining  out  in  London,  and  is  a  good  story-teller. 
In  his  dress  he  is  scrupulously  neat     The  London    World  says  that  all 

that  Carlyle  was  in  prose  Browning  aspires  to  be  in  poetry. Anew 

field  for  female  industry  is  suggested  by  Ihe  achievement  of  Frauiein 
Camilla  Ruzika  Ostoi6.  a  Viennese,  who  has  presented  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Austria  a  "  Turkisch-deutsches  Wonerbuch,"  with  a  tran- 
scription of  the  Turkish  words.  With  it  she  also  sent  a  transcription  of 
the  Turkish  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  of  the  Turkish 
play  "Ajjar-i-Haroza."  Translation,  which  is  already  very  extensively 
practiced  by  women,  certainly  has  every  mark  of  a  feminine  trade ;  it  is 

muscularly  easy  and  il  is  ill  paid. Carlyle's  house  at  Chelsea  has 

the  gloomy  sign,  "  To  Let,"  on  its  closed  shutters. 


Announcements :    The   Harpers   will   shortly   republish   here    Miss 
Thackeray's  series  of  essays  on  literary  women,  entitled  "  A  Book  of 

Sibyls." Mr.  William  Black's  novel,  "Judith  Shakespeare:  Her 

Love  Affairs  and  other  Adventures,"  will,  after  all,  appear  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  Harper.  Shakespea  e's  daughter  is  presented  therein  as 
a  bewitching  maiden,  gray-eyed  and  sweet-lipped — such  a  lass  as  might 
well  have  been  addressed,  as  in  ihe  story.  * '  Good-morrow,  sweet  Mistress 
Judith."   Mr.  Abbey  made  special  studies  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  for  the 

landscape' of  his  illustrations. Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  new  novel  will 

be  published  serially  in  Harper's   Weekly.     The  first  installment  will 

appear  in  November. "How  John  Norton  kept  his  Christmas" 

is  the  title  of  the  story  which  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  has  prepared  for 
the  extra  holiday  number  of  Harpers  Weekly,  it  is  said  to  be  a  touch- 
ing tale  of  Adirondack  adventure.  lis  pathos  turns  upon  the  painful 
journey  taken  by  John  Norton,  an  old  trapper,  and  his  companion,  to 
relieve  from  starvation  a  poor  family  who  had  been  forsaken  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  story  is  to  be  superbly  illustrated  bv  Frost- Prin- 
cess Beatrice  of  Britain,  becoming  bored  during  a  French  lesson,  made 
a  sketch  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  Good  Words. 

Both  the  Macmillans  and  the  Harpers  will  publish  here  editions 

of  J.  R-  Green's  "Conquest  of  England." Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell 

hasready  a  new-story,  which  he  calls"  Little  Loo."  Mr.  Russell's  other 
new  slory,  "  Jack's  Courtship,"  will  be  published  serially  in  Longman's 

Magazine. Mr.   Swinburne  has  written   the  articles  on  Marlowe 

and  on  Mary  of  Scotland  for  the  new  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica. The  Macmiilans  have  in  press  an  edition  of  Matthew 

Arnold's  works  intended  expressly  for  ihe  American  market.     It  will  be 

the  first  and  only  uniform  edition. Mr.  Sleadman's  poem  will 

lead  the  list  of  contents  in  the  December  Manhattan.  A  full-page 
drawing  by  Mr.  John  Harper  will  accompany  it 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HARRY    HILL'S    CLAM-BAKE. 


Wnat  "Flaneur"  Found  It  to  Be. 


I  felt  a  little  rocky  when  I  got  up  yesterday  morning.  I 
had  been  to  Wallack's  the  night  before  with  Another  Man, 
and  we  had  attempted  to  "  cheer  up"  after  the  performance. 
The  result  was  lamentable.  I  forgot  to  go  home  until  the 
milk-wagons  came  in,  and  so  I  felt  rocky  in  the  morning. 
After  breakfast  I  went  down  to  Lafayette  Place  and  slowly 
entered  the  Russian  Baths.  In  the  second  steam-room  I 
saw  three  men  walking  slowly  around,  and  one  man  stretched 
out  on  a  marble  slab  with  a  gigantic  sponge  soaked  with  ice- 
water  on  his  head  and  face.  He  lay  motionless  but  for  the 
regular  rise  and  fall  of  his  chest.  I  raised  the  sponge.  It 
was  the  Other  Man. 

"  'Ow  are  you  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  faint  but  agreeable  smile. 

"  Blooming." 

"  Yas,  you  look  it."  He  rolled  over  on  one  elbow,  and  said : 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  that  infernal  play  ever  since  I've 
been  in  this  sarcophagus." 

"  It's  a  good  enough  play." 

"  Yes  ;  but  abominably  acted.  Those  things  on  the  stage 
were  not  flesh-and-blood  men  and  women.  They  were  a  lot 
of  dowds  and  wooden  figures.  The  one  exception  was  John 
Howson,  who  is  a  live  man  and  a  good  fellow.  His  Triplet 
was  the  only  bit  of  life-like  acting  in  '  Masks  and  Faces.'  As 
for  Rose  Coghlan,  she  can  no  more  be  compared  to  Gannon 
than  you  can  to  Sullivan.  The  opening  of  Wallack's  season 
was  about  as  far  from  a  success  as  they  could  make  it.  The 
people  were  hideously  unreal,  and  drowsy,  and  stupid  I " 

"Do  you  feel  belter  now ? " 

"Yes.     I  guess  I'll  go  and  get  rubbed." 

An  hour  later,  when  we  came  out  of  the  bath,  the  Other 
Man  said : 

"Are  you  going  up  to  Dave  Youngling's  dinner?" 

"  I  dunno." 

"  Better  come.  There  is  a  completely  equipped  kitchen  in 
the  brewery,  and  there'll  be  forty  or  fifty  men  on  hand,  most 
of  whom  we  know.  There's  no  use  going  before  five  o'clock 
though.    What  shall  we  do  in  the  meantime?" 

"  Go  and  see  a  prize  fight." 

"  Where  ? "  yelled  the  Other  Man,  delightedly. 

"  Harry  Hill  holds  two  thousand  dollars  to  be  fought  for 
by  Mitchell  and  Sheriff,  sumamed  the  '  Prussian.'  They 
fight  somewhere  to-day  with  hard  gloves." 

"Where?" 

"  Nobody  but  Harry  Hill  knows  where.  If  the  police  get 
the  scent,  they'll  stop  the  fight  as  sure  as  fate.  We'll  go 
down  and  see  Harry  now." 

So  we  walked  down  to  Houston  and  Crosby  streets,  and 
found  'Arry  '111,  Jem  Mace,  Arthur  Chambers,  Billy  Edwards, 
and  all  the  other  plug-uglies  sitting  around  and  wearing 
looks  of  innocence  and  purity.  Nearly  a  hundred  other 
men  were  lounging  about  the  place,  smoking  and  talking 
with  the  bedraggled  waiter-girls  in  attendance.  The  men 
were  all  fashionably  dressed  club  and  Wall  Street  men  in- 
terested in  pugilism.  Lord  Mandeville,  looking  bloated  and 
coarse,  and  Edward  Stokes,  looking  handsome,  aristocratic, 
and  refined,  walked  around  arm  in  arm.  The  son  of  a  duke 
and  a  murderer. 

Everybody  knew  nearly  everybody  else  ;  but  there  was  a 
man  of  medium  height  and  athletic  build  who  seemed  a  bit 
isolated.  He  talked  with  Mandeville  and  Stokes,  but  he 
was^  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  majority  of  the  men  there. 
His  face  was  familiar  and  yet  I  couldn't  place  him.  I  asked 
Harry  Hill  who  he  was. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  'im  ?  'E's  Jere  Dunn,  the  sport- 
ing man." 

"  The  one  who  killed  Logan  and  Elliott  ? " 

"The  same." 

"  He's  a  bad  one." 

"  Well,  'e's  not  so  very  bad  as  'e's  painted.  'E's  as  square 
a  man  as  there  is  on  the  turf,  an'  that's  sayin'  somethin'. 
There's  this  'ere  thing  about  Jere  Dunn — 'e  wont  be  trifled 
with.  As  long  as  you  treat  'im  square  you're  safe  ;  but  when 
you  attempt  any  funny  work  witn  !im,  you're  a  goner.  'E's 
always  armed,  and  'e's  a  dead  shot.  'E  served  three  years 
for  killing  Logan,  but  'e  killed  Elliott  in  self-defense." 

"  Bring  him  over  here." 

Dunn  proved  to  be  an  exceptionally  entertaining  man. 
He  is  remarkab'.y  handsome,  wears  a  close-cut  beard  parted 
in  the  middle,  dresses  fashionably,  and  is  credited  with  a 
remarkable  series  of  successes  with  women.  He  talked  very 
well.  I  noticed  that  his  hands  were  as  carefully  kept  as  a 
girl's. 

After  half  an  hour's  wait,  Mr.  Hill  distributed  tickets  at 
ten  dollars  apiece  to  the  waiting  men,  and  they  drifted  out 
two  and  three  at  a  time  until  the  place  was  quite  cleared. 
The  tickets  were  ostensibly  for  a  clam-bake  at  Mr.  Hill's 
country-seat  on  Flushing  Bay,  about  fifteen  miles  from  New 
York.  On  each  ticket  was  written,  in  a  small  hand  :  "  Pier 
39,  E.  R.,  3  p.  M." 

We  went  to  luncheon,  and  at  three  o'clock  arrived  at  the 
pier,  and  hurried  aboard  a  small  steamer.  A  moment  later 
the  little  craft  worked  out  into  the  river,  and  steamed  toward 
Flushing  Bay.  It  was  the  same  crowd  that  had  been  at 
Harry  Hill's.  The  two  pugilists  were  ahead  in  a  tug,  to  es- 
cape any  possible  police  interference.  As  we  passed  through 
Hell  Gate  we  took  on  some  more  passengers  from  Stokes's 
yacht,  and  an  hour  later  made  a  landing  at  Harry  Hill's 
place  in  Flushing.  He  owns  nearly  a  mile  of  ground  there, 
and  has  a  beautiful  summer  residence.  Near  the  water's 
edge  is  a  club-house. 

A  twenty-four-foot  ring  was  pitched  behind  the  club-house. 
The  spectators  surrounded  it.  There  was  considerable  chaf- 
fing in  the  crowd  until  the  pugilists  entered  the  ring.  They 
were  stripped  to  the  waist  and  wore  trunks  and  shoes. 
Mitchell  looked  as  cleanly  cut  and  sinewy  as  a  greyhound. 
Sheriff  seemed  old  and  flabby.  Very  small  and  hard  gloves 
were  tied  on  the  men's  wrists,  and  they  stepped  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  ring.  They  sparred  with  the  gentleness  of 
dudes  until  time  was  up,  when  they  retired  to  their  comers. 
They  were  greeted  with  hisses.  They  came  up  again  and 
sparred  so  cautiously  that  they  were  hissed  the  second  time. 
The  crowd  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong.  The 
fight  was  only  to  last  six  rounds,  and  at  the  rate  the  men 
were  then  sparring  they  would  not  accomplish  anything  in 


six  days.  The  crowd  grew  suspicious.  It  did  not  believe 
that  the  men  were  fighting  for  two  thousand  dollars.  Hisses 
and  taunts  were  flung  at  the  men.  Betters  made  frantic  ef- 
forts to  hedge.  The  boxers  came  up  again  and  were  still  un- 
satisfactory. Then  there  was  a  bigger  kick  from  the  crowd, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  men  did  fairly  creditable  sparring, 
though  there  was  no  fighting  to  speak  of.  There  was  a  bit- 
ter squabble  between  the  fighters  and  their  seconds  after  the 
last  round,  and  then  the  crowd  broke  up  in  disgust.  The 
fight  was  called  a  draw. 

^  The  Other  Man  and  I  hailed  a  passing  wagon,  and  prom- 
ised the  fanner  the  munificent  sum  of  fifty  cents  if  he  got  us 
aboard  the  half  past  six  o'clock  train  for  New  York.  This 
was  accomplished,  and  we  got  back  to  town  at  seven  o'clock. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  dinners  over,"  I  murmured. 

"  I  'as  'opes  that  we  may  still  get  a  bite."  With  that,  we 
rushed  up  the  stairs  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Street  station,  and 
boarded  a  north  bound  train.  In  the  course  of  lime  we  ar- 
rived at  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Street,  where  we  negoti- 
ated a  hack  for  a  dollar,  after  a  prolonged  period  of  expostu- 
lation with  the  opulent  driver,  and  arrived  at  the  brewery  of 
one  of  the  great  New  York  beer  monopolists  at  eight  o'clock. 

Our  places  had  been  saved  for  us  ;  but  it  was  the  last  run 
of  shad.  The  deDris  was  scattered  about,  and  so  were  the 
diners.  Seven  men  were  speaking  as  we  entered,  and  those 
who  had  tired  of  speaking  sang  with  enthusiasm  and  self- 
satisfaction.  We  got  some  oysters — more  than  we  deserved, 
as  we  had  come  from  purely  selfish  motives — and  then  took 
a  glass  of  wine  here  and  there  with  a  friend.  Within  half  an 
hour  the  Other  Man  was  delivering  a  speech  on  "  The  Scope 
of  the  Universe,"  and  I  was  rendering  a  blase  and  vacillat- 
ing tenor  to  the  host,  who  sang  "  Mother,  I've  Come  Home 
to  Eat."  Flaneur. 

New  York,  October  5,  18S5. 


Things   one  would  rather  have   left   unsaid  (after   Du 
Maurier). 

SCENE — A    Wedding    Breakfast- Room.      Three    young 
ladies  inspecting  a  portrait  of  the  bride. 
Enter  MAHLSTICK. 

First  Young  Lady— Oh,  if  you  please,  is  this  a  portrait 
of  the  bride? 

MAHLSTICK  (repressing  his  pride) — Yes. 

Second  Young  Lady— How  do  you  like  it  ? 

MAHLSTICK  (modestly)— Oh,  I  don't  knew. 

Third  Young  Lady — We  think  it  rather  unlike,  you 
know. 

MAHLSTICK — Yes?  (rising  inflection). 

All  Three  Young  Ladies— Yes-  (falling  inflection) 

First  Young  Lady — We  don't  like  it,  you  know.     We 
think  it's  bad. 

MAHLSTICK  (gloomily) — So  do  I. 

Second  Young  Lady— Oh,  why  do  you  think  it's  bad  ? 
We  should  so  much  like  to  know,  you  know. 

Mahlstick  (with  sullen  haughtiness) — Because  I  paint- 
ed it. 

Exeunt  Oiines.     Quick  curtain. 


The  charlatanism  which  is  miscalled  "spiritualism"  has 
been  making  of  late  extraordinary  progress  in  France.  In 
that  capital  there  now  appear  upward  of  half  a  dozen  organs 
of  this  imposture.  The  chief  are  :  (1)  the  Revue  Sfiiriliste, 
a  monthly  magazine;  (2)  a  fortnightly  periodical  calling  itself 
Le  Spiritisms;  (3)  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  L' Antimalarial- 
iste  ;  (4)  La  Lumiire,  which  is  edited  by  the  American 
medium,  Mrs.  Lucie  Grange  ;  and  (5)  the  Pharos  Spirite  et 
MagnJtique.  There  are  likewise  some  minor  publications, 
including  a  German  periodical,  which  has  adopted  as  its  title 
Goethe's  dying  words,  "  Licht,  mehr  Licht ! "  The  spread  of 
such  a  childish  form  of  quackery  simultaneously  with  an  os- 
tentatious antagonism  to  the  older  faiths  is  very  significant. 


A  change  has  been  made  in  the  reading-room  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Library,  and  each  of  the  daily  newspapers 
is  securely  fastened  to  an  oblique  counter  in  front  of  a  row 
of  tall  stools.  The  old  way  was  to  hang  the  papers  on  a  rack, 
whence  they  could  be  taken  down  to  be  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  who  sat  comfortably  in  an  easy-chair.  One 
of  the  officials  of  the  institution,  being  asked  the  reason  of 
the  change,  said  that  heretofore  it  has  been  usual  to  see  a 
member  come  early  to  the  library,  take  one  paper  in  his 
hands,  put  another  under  him  as  he  sat  down,  hold  a  third 
fast  by  his  elbow  on  a  table,  and  a  fourth  between  his  knees, 
so  as  to  protect  himself  from  interference. 


Two  men  in  Miles  City,  Montana,  pretended  to  have 
learned  by  telegraph  that  the  Government  had  thrown  open 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Fort  Keogh  reservation  to  settlers. 
They  whispered  this  cautiously  to  special  friends,  enjoining 
strict  secrecy.  Before  night  there  was  a  stampede,  the  sup- 
posed public  land  claims  were  staked  off,  shanties  were  put 
up,  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  jokers  say  that  a  town  was 
laid  out,  and  a  real-estate  "  boom  "  was  under  full  headway 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  But  by  ten,  the  joke  was 
out,  and  the  place  was  deserted. 


In  Great  Britain,  all  persons,  save  members  of  the  Vintner's 
Company  of  London,  selling  excisable  liquors  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises,  are  liable  to  have  soldiers  billeted  in  their 
houses.  Up  to  the  time  of  Charles  I.  every  one  was  liable 
to  this,  and  the  nuisance  formed  one  of  the  subjects  of  com- 
plaint in  the  famous  Petition  of  Rights.  The  publicans  are 
now  loudly  complaining  of  "  this  degrading  impost." 


At  some  of  the  Western  fairs  a  "great  secret "  is  sold  in 
sealed  envelopes  at  ten  cents  apiece.  Here  is  the  secret : 
"  Never  buy  an  article  before  examining  it.  If  you  had 
known  this  before,  you  would  not  have  paid  ten  cents  for  a 
worthless  envelope  when  you  could  have  got  a  dozen  good 
ones  for  the  same  price." 


The  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  was  resumed  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon  on  the  night  of  September  nth.  One  of  the  inter- 
esting feature  of  this  revival  of  an  ancient  custom  is  the  fact 
that  the  curfew  is  rung  upon  the  bell  which  was  tolled  at 
Shakespeare's  funeral. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  Berne  Zcological  Gardens  :  A  large  man  leans  over 
toward  the  pit  where  the  bears  are  confined.  He  loses  his 
foo'.irg  and  falls  in.  Naturally,  he  utters  heartrending  cries. 
The  guardian  rushes  up,  and,  in  a  voice  full  of  reproach, 
savs  :  "  Monsieur,  it  is  forbidden  to  throw  anything  to  the 
bears!" 

It  is  related  that  not  long  ago  John  Bright  attended  an 
auction  sale  of  high-priced  short-hom  cattle  in  England, 
and,  in  response  to  an  inquiry,  said  :  "  No,  I  have  not  come 
to  buy,  but  to  see  the  fool  who  will  give  two  thousand  pounds 
for  a  bull."  "There  he  is,"  said  Lady  Skelmersdale,  prompt- 
ly, pointing  to  her  husband.  The  reply  made  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Tribune  is  not  a  matter  of  record. 


A  photographer  fell  asleep  in  a  street-car  the  other  day, 
and  during  the  time  he  was  wrapped  in  the  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus the  car  filled  up  with  passengers.  A  lady  got  in,  and 
as  the  photographer  occupied  more  rocm  than  was  neces- 
sary, she  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  him  to 
move  up  a  little.  This  aroused  him,  and  as  he  looked  up 
and  saw  a  lady  standing  in  front  of  him,  and  thinking  he  was 
on  duty,  said  :  "  Full  length  or  bust  ?  " 


A  story  used  to  be  told  of  a  clerk  at  the  London  custom- 
house in  former  days,  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  cockets,  or 
warrants  as  they  are  now  called.  He  was  so  bad  a  penman 
that  what  he  wrote  was  read  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
A  day  came  when  one  of  his  documents  was  altogether  illegi- 
ble. No  one  could  make  out  a  single  word  of  it.  It  was 
taken  to  him  and  he  was  asked  to  explain  what  it  was  that 
he  had  written.  He  gazed  at  his  own  paper  helplessly  for 
some  time,  held  it  in  different  lights,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  I  am  the  cocket-writer,  and 
not  the  cocket-reader." 

An  Irish  laborer  who  was  in  the  employment  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  residing  in  Ireland,  was  on  one  occasion  pro- 
ceeding to  a  fair,  held  annually  at  a  neighboring  village, 
when  his  master  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  de- 
sign. "  You  always,"  said  he,  "  come  back  with  a  broken 
head  ;  now,  stay  at  home  to-day,  Darby,  and  I'll  give  you 
five  shillings."  "  I'm  forever  and  all  obliged  to  your  honor," 
was  the  reply  ;  "but  does  it  stand  to  rason,"  he  added,  at 
the  same  time  flourishing  his  shi llalah  over  his  bead,  "does  it 
stand  to  rason  that  I'd  take  five  shillings,  or  even  five-and- 
twenty,  for  the  great  bating  I'll  get  to-day  ? " 


It  was  on  a  Western  railroad.  The  conductor  had  been 
his  rounds,  and  taken  his  seat  beside  a  very  quiet  and  unas- 
suming passeneer.  "  Pretty  full  train  ? "  finally  observed  the 
passenger.  "  Yes."  "  Road  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  busi- 
ness."   "  Oh,  the  road  makes  plenty  of  money,  but " 

"  But  what  ? "  asked  the  passenger,  as  the  other  hesitated. 
"Bad  management.  It  is  the  worst  managed  line  in  this 
whole  country."  "  Is  that  so  ?"  "  That's  so.  The  board  of 
officials  might  know  how  to  run  a  side-show  to  a  circus,  but 
they  can't  tackle  a  railroad."  "Who  is  the  biggest  fool  in 
the  lot?"  "Well,  the  superintendent  is."  "I'm  glad  of 
that,"  said  the  passenger,  as  his  face  lighted  up  ;  "I  was 
afraid  you  would  say  it  was  the  president."  "  Suppose  I 
had  ?  "     "  Why,  I'm  the  man." 


The  following  incident  is  reported  by  the  Belgian  newspa- 
oers  as  having  occurred  at  the  recent  Olstead  horse-races. 
King  Leopold,  who  was  present  at  the  race,  was  talking  to 
some  gentleman  of  his  suite,  when  an  English  gentleman  and 
his  wife  passed  by.  The  lady,  pulling  her  husband's  sleeve, 
whispered,  "  The  king,"  and  the  Englishman  calmly  con- 
fronted the  Belgian  monarch,  slowly  produced  a  number  of 
coins  from  his  pocket,  from  which  he  selected  a  Belgian 
franc-piece  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  wife's 
statement.  After  a  long  and  minute  comparison  between 
the  impression  on  the  coin  and  the  original,  the  Briton  called 
out,  with  evident  satisfaction  :  "  Oh,  yes,  it  is  the  king  ! " 
King  Leopold,  who  had  watched  the  scene,  was  highly  amused 
at  the  process  of  identification. 


Prince  Joseph  Lubomirski  deserves  passing  notice  as  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  libraries  in  Europe.  It 
contains  about  a  thousand  volumes,  and  they  are  all  presen- 
tation copies — apparently.  On  the  title  page  of  the  "  Nou- 
velle  Heloise"  one  finds  :  "  To  my  old  comrade,  Lubomirski 
— J.  J.  Rousseau."  In  "  Childe  Harold "  appears  :  "  To 
Prince  Lubomirski.  An  offering  of  admiration  from  Byron." 
Moliere  sends  "  to  my  excellent  friend  Lubomirski,  this  first 
copy  of  'Tartufie',"  and  actually  there  is  a  volume  in  which 
one  may  see  :  "To  you,  my  dear  Joseph,  I  dedicate  the  'Cid' 
— Corneille."  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  these  in- 
scriptions are  all  in  Lubomirski's  handwriting.  Yet  he  actu- 
ally takes  pride  in  showing  the  library  to  his  friends — or  did 
until  he  found  one  day  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  which 
some  visitor  had  written:  "A  token  of  esteem,  to  my  old 
schoolmate  Lubomirski — Moses." 


Very  hard  workers  were  two  New  York  artists  on  a  sketch- 
ing expedition  in  the  wilds  of  Singac,  New  Jersey.  From 
the  hill  above  them  several  apples  mysteriously  rolled  down, 
narrowly  missing  iheir  heads.  Hastily  assuming  a  standing 
posture,  they  climbed  the  ascent,  and  saw  in  the  near  dis- 
tance a  pair  of  farmer's  daughters,  "  whose  forms  were  per- 
fect and  whose  cheeks  were  peaches."  Dazed  by  the  vision, 
and,  with  characteristic  modesty,  unable  to  introduce  them- 
selves, they  sat  down  upon  a  rock  and  meditated.  A  noisy 
little  dog  belonging  to  the  damsels  occupied  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  him  they  coaxed  to  their  side.  Then  quickly 
making  a  pencil  sketch  of  the  scene,  which  included  a  pair 
of  baffled  artists  standing  on  a  rock,  bowing  and  scraping  to 
the  maidens,  who  would  not  notice  them,  they  folded  the 
picture  and  put  it  under  the  collar  of  the  dog,  who  faithfully 
returned  to  his  mistresses.  The  next  minute  the  artists  were 
receiving  an  invitation  to  go  to  the  farm-house  - 
tea  with  grandma." 
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The  Church  of  Rome  is  certainly  flourishing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, if  its  outward  and  visible  signs  of  material  prosperity 
are  evidence  of  its  spiritual  progress.  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop is  engaged  in  collecting  moneys  for  a  cathedral,  which 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  proportions,  its  beauty  of  architectural 
design,  and  its  costliness  of  structure,  is  to  be  an  ornament 
to  our  city.  The  Jesuits  have  completed  a  building  of  large 
dimensions,  as  a  church  and  home  for  its  priests  and  col- 
lege of  instruction  for  those  boys  whose  parents  can  afford 
the  cost  of  parochial  instruction,  and  who  prefer  the  teaching 
of  Jesuits  to  the  instruction  of  our  public  schools.  The 
Dominican  Brothers  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  costly 
edifice,  and  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  structure  suitable 
for  the  wants  of  a  monastic  order  devoted  to  the  (*  propaga- 
tion of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Rosary  " — a  monastery  and  a 
church  where  its  monks  may  lead  a  contemplative  life  and 
preach.  It  is  announced  by  the  pious  Fathers  of  this  monk- 
ery that  contributors  of  money  u  will  have  the  privilege  of 
being  founders  cf  monasticism  on  this  coast,  and  of  sharing 
the  merits  of  the  holy  men  whose  lives  are  spent  in  chanting 
day  and  night  the  praise  of  God."  This  inducement  may  be 
a  taking  one  to  such  ignorant  persons  as  think  monasticism 
desirable,  and  who  would  introduce  this  worst,  most  selfish, 
and  least  respectable  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Papal 
Church  into  America — an  institution  at  variance  with  every 
sentiment  and  principle  of  American  nationality  and  repub- 
lican government.  The  advantages  which  may  ccme  to  out- 
side contributors  from  "  monks  chanting  day  and  night  the 
praises  of  God  °  may  be  regarded  by  the  bigoted  and  super- 
ts  _od  return  for  their  money.  These  monks  prora- 
ting spiritual  advantages  to  all  contributors  : 
The  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass  every  day  for  all  per- 
:ri*rabsrs  of  the  building  association,  and  a  requiem 
;g  2  month  for  all  deceased  members  and  for  de- 
.". ...-_.   relatives  and  friends  of  actual  members."    Secondi 


"  The  public  recital  of  the  rosary  every  Saturday  evening." 
Third,  "Daily  special  prayers  in  the  choir  of  the  commu- 
nity." The  class  of  persons  in  San  Francisco  are  numerous 
who  believe  the  silly  legend  of  Saint  Dominic  seeing  in 
a  dream  the  Virgin,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  on  her  head 
a  crown  of  twelve  lustrous  and  shining  stars,  and  in  her  arms 
the  Saviour ;  and  that  she  gave  to  Dominic  a  holy  rosary, 
with  the  injunction  that  he  teach  the  world  contemplation 
and  prayer.  This  was  seven  hundred  years  a^o.  In  this 
practical  age  we  may  all  think,  and,  without  being  charged 
with  irreverence,  ask,  What  has  this  order  done  for  the 
world  ? — of  what  practical,  real  use  to  the  world  is  any  class 
of  men  who  steal  away  from  life's  labors,  and  struggles,  and 
responsibilities,  to  immure  themselves  in  cells  to  contemplate 
and  pray  ? — what  would  the  world  have  been,  or  what  would 
it  become,  under  such  influences  as  that  of  monasticism  ? 
The  orders  of  friars,  mendicants,  and  idlers  have  been  bro- 
ken up  and  destroyed,  and  their  property  in  churches  and 
monasteries  secularized,  by  governments  in  Europe.  Italy, 
when  the  Church  of  Rome  was  founded,  was  cursed  by  these 
lazy  brotherhoods,  whose  members,  now  in  poverty  and 
rags,  are  beggars  in  the  streets  of  every  Italian  city.  This 
kind  of  thing  encourages  idleness,  and  no  nation  ever  pros- 
pered where  monasticism  was  permitted  to  live.  The  mon, 
astic  orders  were  the  idlers  and  the  robbers  of  the  mediaeval 
age.  They  ate  up  the  substance  of  the  people,  and  they  op- 
pressed the  people  by  exactions  enforced  from  ignorance, 
bigotry,  and  superstition.  The  fairest  portions  of  England 
were  stolen  for  the  use  of  these  idle  monks  ;  great  domains 
and  splendid  abbeys,  for  the  use  of  aristocratic  priests,  hold- 
ing lay  brothers  in  slavery,  to  toil  for  them  in  the  country  and 
beg  for  them  in  the  town,  that  the  abbot  and  his  fat  and 
favored  priests  might  live  in  luxury  and  idleness.  Hence  we 
say  it  is  un-American.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  whenever  the  American  people  find 
time  from  their  present  active,  profitable  vocations  to  give 
attention  to  this  monastic  solecism,  they  will  sweep  the  last 
vestige  of  it  from  existence  ;  turn  out  all  these  lazy  priests 
and  monks  to  work  or  beg,  as  has  been  done  in  England, 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Guatemala,  and  take  their  ab 
beys  and  priories  for  school-houses. 


The  Papal  Church  has  accumulated  millions  in  value  of 
real  property  in  San  Francisco,  and  we  believe  we  stale  a 
simple  fact  when  we  assert  that  there  is  no  charitable  insti- 
tution belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  is  not  a  money-making  institution.  If  there  is 
an  orphans1  home,  or  a  Magdalen  asylum,  or  a  hospital  in 
this  city  or  State,  which  does  not  draw  money  from  the  State 
treasury,  or  charge  for  its  inmates,  or  have  some  money- 
making  device  attached  to  it,  we  are  not  informed  of  the 
fact ;  and,  if  we  are  in  error,  we  will  take  pleasure  in  giving 
the  name  and  location  of  any  Roman  Catholic  institution 
which  is  conducted  as  a  free  charity — any  place  where  the 
poor  and  destitute  are  taken  in  and  cared  for  without  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  money  equivalent.  Some  months  since,  our 
attention  being  directed  to  a  widely  distributed  advertise- 
ment, we  determined  to  profit  by  the  advantages  offered  ; 
and,  as  the  cost  of  the  experiment  was  trifling,  we  resolved 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  benefit  of  prayers  and  masses,  and 
to  secure  whatever  advantages  might  be  attained  for  our  de- 
ceased friends.  We  reprint  the  advertisement.  We  have 
not  space  for  its  display  type,  nor  the  artistic  appliances  to 
reproduce  the  very  beautifully  engraved  picture  of  the  virgin 
mother  kneeling  at  the  altar  in  adoration  of  the  bleeding 
heart  and  cross,  pierced  with  the  crown  of  thorns,  with  which 
it  was  accompanied  : 

By  permission  ol  his  Eminence  Cardinal  McCIoskey.  Certificate  of 
Membership  of  St.  Joseph's  Union  until  March,  1884.  Having  paid 
25  cents,  the  annual  subscription,  for  the  "Homeless  Child,"  the 
subscriber  is  a  member  until  March  1,  1885. 

The  object  of  this  Union  is  the  protecUon  of  homeless  and  destitute 
children,  and  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  all  subscribers  to  the 
"  Homeless  Child."  Any  person  contributing  25  cents  a  year,  the  sub- 
scription for  our  paper,  besides  assistinga  noble  charity,  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Union  and  participates  in  the  following  spiritual  benefits  : 
Five  Masses  every  week  in  the  year  are  said  by  Father  Drumgoole  in 
our  own  Chapel  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin,  at  6  a.  M.  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  the  community  Mass  on 
Sunday,  in  which  all  the  members  are  included.  It  will  be  a  consola- 
tion to  the  sick,  and  others  lawfully  excused  by  the  Church  from  hearing 
Mass  on  Sunday,  to  know  this,  as  they  can  unite  their  intentions  with 
the  priest's,  wherever  they  are  living.  They  also  participate  in  the  fol- 
lowing ten  Novenas  of  Masses,  to  be  said  this  year,  as  follows  : 

St.  Joseph^  Sp.  BVM March  1  to  9  St.  Ann,  Mother  DV>I...July  18  to  26 

Annandation March  26  to  April  3  Assumption  BVM August  7  to  15 

Patronage  St.  Joseph April  7  to  15  Nativity  BVM  ....August  31  to  Sept.  S 

Sacred  Heart May  24  to  June  1  Immaculate  Cone...  Nov.  30  10  Dec.  8 

Most  Prec  Blood....  June  23  to  July  1  Nativity  of  our  Lord Dec  17  to  25 

Thus  over  307  Masses  will  be  celebrated  yearly  fn  our  Chapel,  for  the 
living  or  the  dead,  according  to  the  intention  of  each  member.  (2000 
Masses  this  year.—  See  Paper.)  The  intentions  for  all  these  Masses 
may  be  changed  every  day  by  members  wishing  to  do  so.  Masses  being 
said  early,  it  would  be  well  for  members  who  wish  to  change  their  in- 
tentions to  do  so  the  night  before.  Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  these 
benefits  for  the  dead,  can  do  so  by  procuring  certificates  in  the  name  of 
::cd.  The  month  of  March  being  dedicated  to  St  Joseph,  the 
Union  will  begin  its  year  on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  end  it  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  every  year.  This  certificate  is  of  no  value  until 
the  subscription  is  paid.  The  names  and  residences  are  never  recorded 
until  the  annual  subscription  has  been  paid. 

REV.  JOHN  C.  DRUMGOOLE, 
St  Joseph's   Union,    Lafayette  Place,  New  York  (P.  O.  Box  3512). 

,  -    List  Year's  Certificate  is  of  no  use. 

We  remitted  by  post  to  the  Reverend  Fa'.her  Drumgoole, 
New  York  city,  twenty-five  cents,  and  received  promptly  by 
return  of  mail  the  following  documents  ; 


Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin.  Office  of  the  "  Homeless  Child  " 
and  St.  Joseph's  Union,  Lafayette  Place  and  Great  Jones  Street. 
Certificates  ol  St.  Joseph's  Union,  in  English,  German,  French, 
and  Spanish,  may  be  had  to  suit  subscril 

York,  July  10.I1883.— Frank  M.  Pixley,  Solicitor— Dear  Friend : 
Yours  of  the  28th  June  is  received,  containing  25  cents,  which  amount 
is  placed  to  your  credit,  and  a  list  of  names  which  are  duly  recorded. 
We  mailed  you  one  paper,  and  one  certificate  as  subscriber  'to  the 
"  Homeless  Child."  We  hope  God  will  specially  bless  you  and  your 
family,  also  all  who,  through  your  solicitation,  have  or  may  become 
subscribers  to  the  "  Homeless  Child." 

Summary  of  Masses  and  other  spiritual  benefits  within  the  reach  of 
all  members  of  St,  Joseph's  Union,  no  matter  how  poor  ihey  arc  : 
307  Masses  said  by  Father  Drumgoole  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Immaculate 
\  irjjin,  -ji  his  own  free  offering,  for  the  members  of  St.  Joseph's  Uni  m 

who  arc  helping  him  io  accomplish  God's  work 307 

11  I  irone   for  everyday  in  the  year)  said  for  all  members  of  St. 

Joseph  s  X.  pion  who  contribute,  a, ,  ording  to  their  means,  to  tin;  support 

of  religion  in  their  own  parishes   365 

200  Masses  said   for  all   members  of  St.  Joseph's   t'nion  who  contribute  at 
least  25  cents  a  year  toward  the  clothing  or  education  of  poor  children 

in  their  parishes,  as  Iheparith  priest  may  direct 200 

[asses  said  this  year  for  the  souk  in  Purgatory  of  deceased  members 
of  St.  Joseph's  Union,  and  for  those  souls  so  utterly  destitute  as  to  have 
no  friend  on  earth  10  pray  for  them n2S 

Total  number  of  Masses  that  will  be  said  this  year  for  the  members  of 

St.  Joseph's  Union 2000 

In  addition  to  these  2000  Masses,  solicitors  will  participate  in  all  my 
private  Masses,  and  share  in  all  my  spiritual  works.  (See  "  Homeless 
Child.  '*)     All  your  orders  will  be  promptly  executed. 

REV.  J.  C.  DRUMGOOLE. 
Address  your  letters,    Rev.  J.  C.   Drumgoole,    P.  O.  Box  3«2   New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Glorious  Privilege  Granted  Exclusively  and  For  Ever  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  St.  Joseph's  Union,  by  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII. —The 
following  announcement  must  bring  joy  10  the  hc.irts  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers :  An  Indulgence  of  400  Days  was  graciously  granted  by  our  Holy 
Fathrr,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  on  the  27th  diy  of  February,  1883.  to  all  the 
Members  of  St.  Joseph's  Union  who  shall  recite,  Twice  a  Diy,  with  at 
least  contrite  heart  and  devotion,  the  following  Prayer  : 

"  O  Most  Holy  and  Immaculate  Mother  cf  Goi.  and  Glorious  St 
Joseph,  Guardians  and  Pa'rons  of  our  House  and  Union,  intercede  for 
us  your  devoted  children,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.     Amen." 

Only  200  Days'  Indulgence  can  be  gained  by  Members  who  recite  the 
Prayer  but  once  a  Jay. 

The  Sixth  Tract  Published  bv  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin, 
Especially  for  the  Members  of  St.  Joseph's  Union. 

The  Memorare  to  St.  Joseph  :  "  Remember,  O  most  pure  Spouse  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  my  sweet  Protector,  St.  Joseph,  that  no  one 
ever  had  recourse  to  thy  protection,  or  implored  thy  aid,  without  ob- 
taining relief.  Confiding,  therefore,  in  thy  goodness.  I  come  before 
thee,  and  humbly  supplicate  thee.  Oh  !  despise  not  my  petitions,  Fos- 
ter-Father  of  the  Redeemer,  but  graciously  receive  them.  Amen." 
300  Days'  Indulgence,  once  a  day.     Pius  IX. 

"  Jesus,  my  God,  I  love  Thee  above  all  things."  50  Days'  Indul- 
gence, each  time,     Pius  IX. 

"  My  Jesus,  Mercy."     100  Days'  Indulgence,  each  time,     Pius  IX. 

"  O  Sacrament  most  holy  !  O  Sacrament  divine!'  All  praise  and  all 
thanksgiving  he  every  moment  Thine."  100  Days'  Indulgence,  once  a 
day.     Pius  IX. 

"  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  I  give  you  my  heart  and  my  soul.  Jesus, 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  assist  me  in  my  last  agony.  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Jo- 
seph, may  I  breathe  forth  my  soul  in  peace  with  you."  300  Diys'  In- 
dulgence, each  time,  for  saying  these  three  ejaculations.  100  D  tys' 
Indulgence,  each  time,  for  saying  one  of  them.     Pius  IX. 

Presented  by  Rev.   J.  C.  Drumgoole,  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

To  gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  these  prayers,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should  be  said  kneeling.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences has  declared  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prayers  should 
be  said  kneeling,  unless  it  be  so  prescribed  in  the  act  of  concession- 
Hedged  in  by  these  guaranties  of  Holy  Mother  Church, 
and  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  money  paid,  to  all  the  "  spirit- 
ual benefits  "  which  may  accrue  to  us  as  a  member  of  "  St. 
Joseph's  Union,"  and  under  cover  of  several  thousand  "  In- 
dulgences," earned  by  an  honest  recital  of  the  formulated 
prayers  and  invocations  contained  in  these  printed  slips,  we 
contemplate  with  serene  indifference  the  angry  mouthingsof 
those  jealous  papists  who  would  deny  to  us  the  immunities  of 
ever  so  many  hundreds  of  days  of  "indulgence."  Under 
the  protection  of  so  many  masses,  we  claim  the  blessed  priv- 
ilege of  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XJII.  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  one  besetting  sin,  which  we  roll  as  a 
sweet  morsel  under  our  loquacious  tongue  and  pen — viz.,  to 
say  and  write  what  we  please  concerning  spiritual  benefits  so 
easily  attained  and  of  the  Church  that  so  cheaply  sells  them. 
And  yet  it  is  from  such  gleanings  that  monasteries  are  built, 
where  good  and  scholarly  men  may  lead  profitless  lives  in 
contemplation  and  recital  of  the  holy  rosary.  Out  of  such 
funds,  gathered  from  the  ignorant,  the  credulous,  and  the  su- 
perstitious, cathedral  spires  lift  themselves  to  heaven, 
stained  glass  paints  the  sunlight  ere  it  is  admitted  to  play 
around  the  sacred  altar  where  masses  are  said,  and  over  the 
marble  floors  where  kneeling  worshipers  invoke  the  gracious 
protection  of  the  Living  God  who  created  them. 


We  hope  our  friends  among  the  Romanists  who  hate  the 
Argonaut  wili  not  begrudge  its  editor  this  purchased  immu- 
nity from  too  long  a  duration  in  purgatory,  nor  yet  view  with 
any  jealousy  the  innumerable  indulgences  which  he  has  se- 
cured to  himself  by  employing  some  of  his  leisure  time  in 
pronouncing  the  "memorave"  to  St.  Joseuh  and  "reciting" 
the  stand-up  prayers.  We  fully  understand  the  value  of  in- 
dulgences as  a  remission  from  canonical  penalties,  and  not 
as  a  permission  to  commit  sin.  The  building  of  a  monas- 
tery in  San  Francisco  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  has  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  sanction.  When  Pope  Julius  II.  con- 
ceived the  building  of  the  splendid  Basilica  of  the  Vatican 
he  sold  indulgences  in  Poland  and  France  to  help  defray 
its  cost.  Tetzel,  notorious  as  the  antagonist  of  Luther, 
sold  indulgences  in  the  streets,  and  markets,  and  taverns  of 
German  towns,  for  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  assured  the  people  that  at  the  music  of  their  chink- 
ing coin  dropping  into  the  ecclesiastical  chest  the  souls  of 
their  departed  friends  suffering  in  purgatory  would  be  re- 
ceived into  heaven.  As  at  the  music  of  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus, the  gates  of  hell  would  open  and  the  dead  march 
forth.  Tetzel  was  a  Dominican  monk.  This  was  the  act 
which  aroused  the  indignation  of  Martin  Luther,  and  inau-u- 
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rated  the  Reformation  which  gave  to  the  Church  of  Rome  a 
blow  from  which  it  will  never  recover,  unless  it  can  rollback 
the  tide  of  intelligence  and  wreck  the  civilization  of  the  age 
upon  a  shore  as  dark  and  desolate  as  was  the  period  when 
the  sale  of  indulgences  was  an  open  and  unrebuked  practice 
of  monks  and  priests — a  practice  now  crawling  from  out  the 
night  and  darkness  of  a  superstitious  age  into  the  sunlight  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  which  will  call  for  the  condem- 
nation of  another  Council  of  Trent.  Some  two  years  ago 
we  received  from  Father  Bernard,  Prior  of  Milleray  Abbey, 
at  Dubuque,  in  Iowa,  a  circular  asking  us  to  purchase  some 
masses  for  the  repose  of  our  soul,  the  funds  to  be  used  "to 
pay  off  a  heavy  debt  on  our  new  half-finished  abbey."  We 
were  offered  for  one  hundred  dollars  "two  daily  masses — 
one  for  the  living  and  one  for  the  dead — said  every  day  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years  from  date;  fifty  dollars  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  so  on  down,  in  proportion,  to  one  dollar,  for  which 
two  masses  were  to  be  said  for  six  months."  We  quote  the 
language  of  the  circuUr.  Accompanying  this  document  was 
the  cross  of  Saint  Benedict — a  little,  trumpery  thing,  as  big 
as  a  six-pence,  half  pewter  and  half  silver — which  we  were 
directed  to  wear  upon  our  breast ;  and  by  the  use  of  certain 
prayers  and  invocations  to  Benedict,  we  were  assured  lo  re- 
ceive "  extraordinary  graces  from  God,"  "  sudden  conversion 
at  the  hour  of  death,"  "instantaneous  cures,"  "protection 
against  thunder  and  lightning,  storms,  sickness,  poison, 
plagues,  dangers,  and  against  all  the  influences  of  wicked 
spirits  ;  "  "  also,  a  most  powerful  preservative  from  and  rem- 
edy for  fits.'"1  For  diseased  animals,  sick  horses  or  dogs,  ii 
was  to  be  immersed  in  the  water  they  drank.  This  cross  of 
Saint  Benedict  has  attached  to  it  a  legend  of  a  boy  named 
Bruno.  Bitten  by  a  snake,  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  when 
Saint  Benedict  came  down  to  him  from  heaven  upon  a  lumi- 
nous ladder,  touched  Master  Bruno  with  a  luminous  cross, 
cured  the  boy,  and  afterward  he  became  Pope  under  the 
name  of  Leo  IX.  Of  course,  such  arrant  nonsense  as  this 
was  invented  in  an  ignorant  age  for  a  superstitious  people — 
indulgences  and  trumpery,  gim-cracks  in  the  way  of  holy 
pictures,  consecrated  medals  and  crosses  for  the  cure  of  sick 
horses  and  dogs,  and  as  a  preventive  of  fits  and  a  guarantee 
from  danger  and  death.  Quack  advertisements  to  scare 
money  out  of  laborers  and  servant  maids,  and  to  pray  souls 
of  dead  men  out  of  hell,  were  invented  for  another  and  past 
age.  We  should  be  content  to  leave  all  this  ecclesiastical 
rubbish  in  the  dusty  garret  of  time,  among  the  cobwebs  of 
superstitions  woven  by  the  poisonous  old  spiders  of  the 
Papal  Church,  and  sold  to  build  basilicas,  cathedrals,  and 
monkeries,  when  religion  was  a  money-making  industry  ; 
but  we  protest  against  a  reproduction  of  this  superstitious 
merchandise  for  sale  in  San  Francisco  to  build  a  monkery, 
where  priests,  clad  in  white  gowns,  can  "contemplate  the 
rosary  and  pray.1'  There  are  more  important  duties  in  this 
life  than  contemplating  rosaries  in  a  dark  room.  There  are 
more  noble  and  less  selfish  employments  than  that  of  steal- 
ing off  into  celibacy  and  snuff-taking  monasticism  to  say 
Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias  for  one's  own  soul.  If  the 
Christian  religion  be  anything  more  than  the  absurd  ceremo- 
nial into  which  the  ecclesiasticism  of  Rome  has  degenerated, 
then  it  demands  of  its  votaries  more  active  duties  and  upon 
a  broader  field  of  usefulness  than  can  be  perfotmed  by  any 
order  of  monks  in  the  exclusion  of  their  lives  of  useless  de- 
votion— lives  of  idleness  and  of  u?elessness.  Hence,  we 
claim  the  privilege  of  saying  that  nu  good  Christian  man  or 
woman,  possessed  of  common  sense  and  having  any  instinct 
of  Americanism  in  his  soul,  desires  to  build  a  monkery  in 
San  Francisco  or  found  monasticism  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  fever  for  reduction  which  has  set  in  among  the  great 
metropolitan  journals  of  New  York  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  for  many  reasons.  For  a  long  time  the  news- 
papers of  New  York  city  have  been  distinguished  for  the 
ability  shown  in  their  columns.  Their  staffs  are  composed 
of  men  of  brilliant  attainrrrents,  fine  education,  and  varied 
training.  Even  among  the  reporters,  there  are  many  men 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education, 
which,  despite  the  sneers  of  those  journalists  who  have  not 
enjoyed  it,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  The  columns  of 
the  leading  New  York  dailies  are  marvels  of  pith,  of  wit,  of 
brilliancy.  It  is  possible  for  one  who  is  not  a  resident  of 
New  York  city  to  read  even  the  local  items  with  interest,  so 
brightly  are  they  written.  The  reason,  and  the  only  reason, 
that  these  papers  are  able  to  retain  such  men  in  their  em- 
ploy, is  because  they  have  paid  them  good  salaries — not, 
possibly,  as  large  as  many  of  them  might  have  gained  in 
other  callings,  but  still  enough  to  insure  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood in  a  city  where  living  is  not  cheap.  And  when  it  is 
considered  how  strong  a  bias  many  bright  young  men  have 
toward  journalism,  it  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many,  who 
have  received  collegiate  training  looking  toward  the  law  or 
other  professions,  should  have  gravitated  toward  this.  Jour- 
nalism is  not  literature,  but  it  is  often  a  stepping-stone  to 
literature,  and  m:iny  possessing  literary  tastes  find  them- 
selves involuntarily  attracted  toward  journalism.  Under 
the  thrr,  c  cutting  oolicy  which  the  newspaper  proprietors  of 
New  York  h  ive  adopted,  two  results  aresure  to  follow.  The 
firit  is  a  J    li/iutionof  profits— in  some  cases  nearly    fifty 


per  cent.  The  second  will  be  the  reduction  of  salaries. 
This  will  then  be  followed  by  another  result — the  drifting  of 
large  numbers  of  men  from  journalism,  in  which  .they  can 
not  earn  a  decent  living,  to  other  callings,  in  which  they  can. 


The  reduction  of  the  price  of  newspapers  seems  gratuitous. 
The  public  has  made  no  demand  for  it.  There  is  no  one 
thing  in  the  entire  domain  of  modern  civilization  which  is  so 
thoroughly  worth  its  price  as  is  the  morning  paper.  There 
is  nothing  which  is  so  cheap.  Take  the  New  York  Herald, 
for  instance.  It  often  contains  sixteen,  twenty-four,  and 
sometimes  thirty-two  pages  of  matter.  Much  of  this,  it  is 
true,  is  not  particularly  valuable  ;  yet  much  of  it  is.  News 
from  all  over  the  world  ;  lengthy  cablegrams  from  Europe  ; 
the  news  of  the  day  in  New  York  city  in  extenso ;  dramatic, 
literary,  social,  fashion,  commercial,  stock,  and  financial 
news — all  this  mass  of  matter,  the  work  of  several  hundred 
men,  brilliant  journalists,  trained  news-gatherers,  and  skill- 
ful artisans — is  collected,  put  in  type,  stereotyped,  printed, 
sold  and  delivered  for  the  sum  of  four  cents.  Is  this  too 
much  ?  It  would  seem  nnt.  Yet  since  the  Times  has  taken 
the  initiative,  the  Herald  is  now  selling  itself  for  two  cents. 
We  repeat  that  this  can  only  result  in  the  deterioration 
and  ultima'e  degradation  of  New  York  journalism.  AH  these 
wise  newspaper  men  of  Gotham  will  speedily  find  themselves 
on  a  level  with  papers  like  Truth  and  the  Star.  These  pa- 
pers are  cheap  enough,  in  all  conscience  ;  yet  they  are  so 
cheap  that  they  are  worthless  to  all  but  the  most  ignorant 
class  of  readers.  Printed  matter — both  book  and  newspaper 
— is  already  cheap  enough  in  America.  Any  further  cheap- 
ening of  it  will  only  tend  to  degrade  it.  Readers  already 
entertain  sufficiently  economic  ideas  concerning  the  value  of 
printed  matter.  A  case  in  point  will  not  prove  uninteresting. 
About  a  year  ago  the  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a  Christmas  paper  of  which 
Americans  could  be  proud.  They  did  issue  it,  and  it  surpassed 
all  that  had  been  promised  for  it.  It  was  printed  on  fine 
white  paper,  of  the  best  quality,  sized  and  calendered  ;  it 
was  filled  with  good,  clean,  and  interesting  reading  matter  • 
its  contributors  were  the  most  famous  among  American  writ- 
ers, and  they  were  all  American  but  one  ;  its  illustrations 
were  all  by  American  artists,  and  the  blocks  were  cut  by 
American  engravers  ;  its  very  outside  cover  was  a  work  of 
art.  It  was  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  issued  in  this  or 
any  country.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  the  Argonaut 
remarked,  with  a  cynicism  born  of  observation,  that  it  would 
probably  be  a  failure  because  its  price  was  seventy-five  cents  ; 
that  Americans  were  not  used  to  paying  seventy-five  cents  for 
what  they  called  a  "  newspaper  "  ;  that  they  would  rather  pay 
twenly-five  cents  for  the  Christmas  London  Graphics  Neivsi 
where  they  would  get  a  great  deal  more  paper,  a  great  deal 
more  sappy  English  stories  by  anonymous  English  writers, 
and  a  great  many  more  crude  colored  chromos  for  "  hang- 
ing up  " — chromos  such  as  would  make  an  artist  sea-sick. 
We  were  right.  They  did.  They  preferred  the  coarser, 
cruder,  and  cheaper  papers.  Harpers  Christmas  was  finan- 
cially a  failure.  It  is  now  announced  by  an  Eastern  paper 
that  its  first  number  was  its  last. 


To  come  down  to  ourselves.  We  are  sometimes  asked 
by  amiable  and  insane  friends  :  "  What  is  the  reason  the 
Argonaut  does  not  get  out  a  handsome  Christmas  number — 
something  to  be  proud  of?"  To  them  we  always  say  that 
nothing  would  please  us  more.  We  would  very  much  like 
to  issue  every  year  a  Christmas  number  in  which  we  could 
take  pride.  But  such  a  number  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
— very  much  more  than  our  well-meaning  friends  and  other 
readers  are  willing  to  pay.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  be 
obliged  lo  have  everything  but  the  letter-press  printed  else- 
where ;  there  are  no  facilities  in  this  city  for  doing  fine  illus- 
trated work.  This  will  be  denied  by  the  job-printers  and 
lithographers  ;  it  will  also  be  denied  by  those  journals  which 
are  in  the  habit  of  issuing  illustrated  Christmas  numbers. 
In  reply,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  those  very  illustrated 
numbers  ;  they  would  be  melancholy  if  they  were  not  so 
ridiculous.  There  never  was  a  piece  of  illustrated  work  done 
in  California  which  was  not  a  hopeless  botch  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one — "Fruits  and  Flowers  of  California" — and  peo- 
ple would  not  pay  a  fair  price  for  that.  We  fancy  its  pub- 
lisher smarts  to  this  day  over  his  venture.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Argonaut  has  for  the  present  abandoned  the 
idea  of  issuing  pretentious  Christmas  numbers.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago  we  went  to  considerable  expense 
in  that  regard,  and  hence  were  obliged  to  vend  the  prod- 
uct of  our  braios  at  twenty-five  cents.  We  fondly  hoped 
that  we  could  sell  at  least  our  ordinary  edition  at  that  price, 
and  had  we  done  so  we  would  nearly  if  not  quite  have  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  number.  We  were  disappointed  ;  twenty- 
five  cents  was  more  than  our  readers  cared  lo  pay  for  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  ;  we  sold  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
copies,  and  several  thousand  were  left  on  our  hands.  The 
Argonaut  is  not  a  philanthropic  institution  ;  it  was  primarily 
incorporated  for  the  making  of  money.  Hence  we  retired 
from  the  propagand  of  expensive  numbers  at  a  loss,  and  have 
since  confined  ourselves  to  the  vending  of  less  costly  num- 
bers at  ten  cents.    This  seems  to  hit  the  popular  purse  more 


nearly.  Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  close  this  sermon  by 
remarking  that  this  yeir — as  last — the  Argonaut  will  issue  a 
Christmas  number  of  thirty-two  pages,  and  sixteen  thousand 
copies;  it  will  contain  the  best  stories  from  the  best  Pacific 
Coast  writers  that  we  can  get  ;  it  will  contain  everything 
else  that  is  usually  found  in  the  Argonaut ;  it  will  be  sent 
free  to  our  subscribers  and  exchanges  ;  it  will  be  sold  to 
others  for  ten  cents  ;  it  will  be  a  good  ten  cents'  worth  ;  and 
it  will  make  money  where  a  higher-priced  number  would  lose. 


Our  friends  of  ihe  Alfa,  under  its  new  management,  our 
friends  of  the  Examiner,  under  its  new  management,  and  our 
friends  of  the  Democratic  press  generally,  are  all  lavish  in 
their  praises  of  his  Excellency,  our  friend  Governor  Stone- 
man,  for  the  high  motive  which  prompted  him  to  appoint 
two  Republicans  upon  the  Board  of  State  Prison  Commis- 
sioners. We  unite  with  all  our  Democratic  friends  in  ac- 
cording'to  Governor  Stoneman  the  purest  and  best  motives 
for  his  official  conduct ;  and  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize 
with  the  grumbling  sore-heads  who  are  busy  scolding  him 
because  of  ihe  patronage  of  office  they  have  not  received  a 
crumb  or  scale.  Never  was  city  looted,  or  fortress  sacked, 
or  locality  raped,  when  there  was  enough  of  plunder  to  sat- 
isfy the  victorious  rank  and  file.  Never  was  Democratic 
victory  won  in  this  American  land  when  there  was  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  enough  appointments  to  go  around  ;  and 
it  is  Governor  Stoneman's  misfortune  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
party,  every  individual  living  member  of  which  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  an  office  and  competent  to  discharge  its  duties. 
But,  in  shouting  long  life  to  Governor  Stoneman,  we  must 
not  forget  ex-Governor  Perkins;  and  this  is  a  good  time  for 
us  to  put  upon  record  the  fact  that  California  has  had  no  ' 
Governor  whose  official  conduct  was  controlled  by  higher  or 
purer  motives  than  that  of  George  C.  Perkins.  His  admin- 
istration was  a  financial  success  ;  his  management  of  the 
State  Prison  demonstrated  a  business  capacity  which  placed 
the  institution  upon  a  paying  basis,  giving  remunerative  em- 
ployment to  all  its  prisoners,  wi'hout  coming  into  competi- 
tion with  any  established  industry.  Prior  to  Perkins's  ad- 
ministration only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  prisoners 
were  employed  by  contractors  at  fifty  cents  a  day  ;  while 
during  the  past  two  years  every  prisoner,  not  physically  inca- 
pacitated, or  employed  as  a  servant  of  the  institution,  has 
been  earning  for  the  State,  by  the  manufacture  of  jute  prod- 
ucts, upward  of  sixty-five  cents  per  day.  Governor  Perkins 
tendered  two  directorships  to  Democrats.  He  urged  Will- 
iam T.  Coleman  to  accept  the  posi'ion.  When  Charles  Clay- 
ton resigned,  the  Governor  appointed  Mr.  Miller,  of  Marin 
County,  a  Democrat ;  and  the  same  stupid  Democracy  that 
refused  ;o  confirm  Governor  Stanford  as  Regent  of  ihe  Stale 
University,  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Miller.  There  are  no 
better  men  in  California  than  the  Commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Perkins ;  honest,  honorable,  competent  gentlemen, 
their  administration  was  a  success,  and  their  removal  was  a 
shameful  intrigue,  Governor  Perkins« re-appointed  William 
Hammond  Hall  State  Engineer,  and  it  was  the  best  appoint- 
ment in  his  gift.  Hall  was  a  Democrat.  He  retained  Gen- 
eral Cosby  as  secretary  to  the  engineer,  and  Cosby  was  a 
Democrat.  Niles  Searles  and  Knox,  De"bris  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  Perkins,  were  Democrats.  He  also  ap- 
pointed as  Yosemite  Commissioners  a  Democrat  from  each 
of  the  counties  of  Merced  and  Calaveras  ;  as  trustees  of 
the  Napa  Asylum,  J.  C.  Morton,  of  Oakland,  and  Doctor 
Shurtleff,  of  Napa,  both  Democrats  ;  for  the  Stockton  Asy- 
lum, Robert  Watt,  of  San  Rafael,  Democrat,  and  another 
from  Stockton,  whose  name  we  do  not  now  recall ;  for  Board 
of  Regents,  N.  Green  Curtiss,  of  Sacramento,  and  J.  W. 
Hellman,  of  Los  Angeles,  Democrats  ;  as  trustees  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  James  Denman  and  O.  W.  Childs, 
Democrats.  William  Blanding  remained  Harbor  Commis- 
sioner and  president  of  the  board  through  Governor  Per- 
kins's administration  ;  and  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Lu- 
cas, a  Democrat,  remained  superintendent  of  dredgers.  The 
Police  Commission  of  San  Francisco  retained  two  Demo- 
cratic commissioners  out  of  three — Major  Hammond  and 
Mr.  Tobin.  John  Rosenfeld,  a  Democrat,  was  appointed 
commissioner  of  Golden  Gate  Park.  The  trustees  of  the 
State  Cemetery  at  Sacramento,  P.  H.  Russell  and  N.  G. 
Curtiss,  were  both  Democrats.  In  the  State  Agricultural 
and  Viticultural  societies,  in  the  appointment  of  notaries 
public,  in  Governor  Perkins's  friendship  to  Doctor  Wilkins 
in  charge  of  the  Napa  Asylum,  and  in  many  other  instances, 
convincing  proofs  were  given  that  he  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  State  as  of  paramount  importance  to  that  of  party  ; 
and  in  no  instance  did  he  allow  personal  feeling  or  personal 
friendship  to  dictate  an  unfit  appointment.  It  is  proper  that 
this  should  be  said  of  the  late  Governor.  He  was  young, 
rich,  and  ambitious.  He  mide  a  good  Governor,  and  has 
retired  to  private  life  with  no  desire  for  further  honors.  In 
our  judgment,  his  administration  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  which  may  be  profitably  imitated.  Our  wis^i  is  that 
Governor  Stoneman  may  do  as  well,  come 
fully,  and,  when  he  comes  out,  have  as  mar 
few  enemies,  and  deserve  them  as  much,  as 
C.  Perkins. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


If  you  really  want  to  know,  Angelina,  what  became  of  the 
philopena  present  you  made  for  Charles  Augustus,  you  shall 
be  informed.  I  do  not  remember  whether  yours  was  the 
embroidered  velvet  watch-case,  or  the  painted  satin  sachet, 
or  the  hemstitched  and  monogrammed  silk  handkerchiefs  ; 
but  you  shall  know  what  became  of  them  all.  Charles  Au- 
gustus receives  a  great  many  of  these  things.  You  think  he 
is  a  fascinating  young  man,  and  innumerable  young  ladies 
are  of  your  opinion.  Your  mammas  send  him  invitations 
twice  as  many  as  he  can  accept,  and  ten  times  as  many  as 
he  cares  to  accept.  He  is  very  handsome,  and  he  can  t3lk 
clever  nonsense,  and  he  knows  all  about  the  concert  music 
and  the  pictures  in  the  exhibitions,  and  can  explain  a  politi- 
cal question,  or  a  scientific  question,  or  anything  you  choose 
to  ask;  but  why  do  you  young  ladies  send  him  so  many  little 
gifts?  Your  old-fashioned  papa  would  be  happy  if  you  would 
knit  him  a  pair  of  socks  for  his  birthday.  Your  Uncle  Bob, 
who  is  a  sea-captain,  and  brings  you  beautiful  things  from 
far  away,  would  be  proud  to  hang  up  in  his  cabin  a  thick 
wool  scarf  or  a  tartan  cap  of  your  making,  though  of  course 
he  would  never  wear  them.  Your  younger  brothers  might 
well  have  dainty  sachets  among  their  handkerchiefs,  or  if 
you  must  give  your  fancy  work  out  of  the  family,  there  is 
Johnny  Hoskins.who  came  from  the  country,  and  who  knows 
hardly  anybody  in  town  but  your  people.  Johnny  knows 
more  than  Charles  Augustus,  though  not  about  current  top- 
ics. He  sticks  to  business,  keeps  up  plain  ways,  and  will  be 
of  more  importance  in  the  world  at  thirty-five  than  Charles 
Augustus  at  that  age.  If  you  are  thinking  about  a  hus- 
band, Johnny  will  make  a  far  better  one,  when  he  can  afford 
to  marry,  than  the  accomplished  Charles  ever  could  be.  But 
probably  you  had  nothing  so  deep  in  design  when  you  sent 
Charles  Augustus  that  little  token.  You  only  thought  he 
was  the  most  perfectly  elegant  young  man  you  knew,  and 
you  would  like  to  make  him  something  very  nice,  and  have 
him  thank  you  nicely  for  it  and  treasure  it.  But  he  has  had 
three  watch-cases  already  given  him,  of  which  yours  is  by 
no  means  the  prettiest.  He  lets  things  tumble  about  in  his 
room,  and  when  his  men  friends  come  there,  he  gives  them 
to  understand  that  the  latest  one  came  from  a  young  lady 
thai/iot  yo",  nor  he,  nor  they  know  intimately,  and  whose 
notice,  by  reason  of  her  superior  social  position,  you  all  seek 
"and  boast  of.  After  a  while  his  sister  takes  the  sachets,  his 
mother  sends  one  or  two  of  the  spare  watch-cases  out  to 
Oshkosh  as  Christmas  presents,  and  his  maiden  aunt  has 
the  effrontery  to  appear  at  the  breakfast  table  with  one  of  the 
large  silk  handkerchiefs  knotted  about  her  neck.  Charles 
Augustus  is  a  good  enough  young  man,  but  he  has  no  par- 
ticular reverence  for  womankind,  as  how  can  he  have  when 
you  all  run  after  him  so  ?  Before  his  family  at  home,  and 
still  more  freely  before  his  men  friends,  he  speaks  about  you 
all  in  language  that  would  pain  you,  criticising  in  detail  your 
disposition,  and  manners,  and  dress,  and  complexion,  and 
figure,  remarking  upon  your  "  going  for  "  this  or  that  young 
man,  and  your  fondness  of  himself — of  which  he  has  an  ex- 
aggerated notion.  Whatever  he  thought,  Johnny  Hoskins 
would  never  speak  so  of  any  girl,  but  you  quite  forgot  when 
you  lost  a  philopena  to  him. — Boston  Courier. 


White  lace  epaulettes,  gathered  into  the  arm-holes,  is  a 
Paris  freak  destined  to  break  out  in  America  this  season. 
Anything,  you  know,  to  make  a  woman  look  as  though  she 
was  trying  to  scratch  her  sweet  shell  of  an  ear  with  her 
shoulders. 

The  fine  metal  work  of  the  Renaissance,  says  the  Boston 
Gazette,  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  latest  devices  in  fancy 
jewelry.  Irregular  shaped  beads,  alternately  composed  of 
oxydized  and  silver  gilt,  have  pendants  and  fringes  composed 
of  medallions,  which  bear  in  high  relief  heads  from  the  an- 
tique, and  various  mythological  subjects  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Brooches,  bangle  bracelets,  boot-buttoners,  be- 
sides other  tokens,  are  adorned  with  the  Greek  word  "charis," 
a  legend  that  seems  to  have  mystified  a  good  many  people 
who  have  not  taken  the  Harvard  course,  and  who,  perhaps, 
agree  with  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Jr.  in  his  estimate  of 
the  dead  languages.  But  "  charis,''  spelt  in  Greek  letters,  is 
a  very  innocent  little  word,  signifying  "  dear,"  and  looks  very 
pretty  and  ornamental  on  any  metal. 


the  floral  decorations  an  umbrella  of  flowers  will  supersede 
the  marriage-bell.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  Japanese 
superstition  has  been  imported,  making  the  umbrella  a  very 
lucky  emblem  for  the  newly  married.  The  umbrella,  the 
Japs  say,  keeps  off  rain,  stones,  hail,  and  evil  spirits.  No 
man  can  be  called  poor  who  has  an  umbrella.  Therefore 
floral  umbrellas  may  be  expected  at  October  weddings,  and 
indeed  the  shape  lends  itself  well  to  the  idea  of  floral  deco- 
ration. 

A  woman's  glove  is  to  her  what  a  vest  is  to  a  man.  When 
a  man  is  agitated  or  perplexed  he  attacks  his  vest-buttons. 
A  woman's  vest  doesn't  admit  of  this,  but  her  glove  is  always 
a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  refuge  from  any  embarrass- 
ment. She  smooths  on  the  fingers,  rearranges  the  buttons, 
drags  out  the  wrinkles,  looks  critically  at  the  fit,  and  does  a 
dozen  little  things  with  her  glove  that  allay  nervousness. 


One  of  the  newest  private  residences  in  upper  Fifth 
Avenue,  built  for  a  gentleman  of  great  wealth,  has  a  music- 
hall  and  billiard-room,  a  tennis  court  on  the  top  floor,  an 
elevator,  steam  laundry,  and  gymnasium.  The  frescoing 
was  done  by  artists  who  were  imported,  and  the  furniture 
comes  from  Paris  and  cost  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars.  This  magnificent  private  establishment  will  have 
no  equal  in  America. 

An  English  girl  was  married  from  a  yacht,  the  other  day, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  at  a  little  village  church  across 
the  bay,  while  a  reception  and  breakfast  was  given  aboard 
the  yacht.  There  were  no  bridesmaids,  but  two  little  boy 
cousins  of  the  bride,  dressed  in  sailor  suits  of -white  and 
blue,  and  red  and  white  silk,  held  her  train  like  well-behaved 
court  pages.  Another  young  woman  has  also  just  stepped 
aboard  matrimony  from  the  deck  of  her  father's  ship,  but  in 
this  instance  the  ship  was  her  home,  and  belonged  to  the 
royal  navy.  The  affair  caused  considerable  excitement  at 
Belfast,  where  the  Gibraltar  was  stationed,  all  the  ships  in 
the  docks  being  dressed  with  bunting,  and  the  wedding 
party  being  carried  to  and  fro  in  steam  launches,  also  gayly 
dressed  with  flags  and  streamers.  The  Gibraltar  is  a  train- 
ing ship,  and  when  the  bride  departed  the  boys  manned  the 
rigging  and  cheered  vociferously,  while  the  band  played, 
and  there  was  as  much  ado  as  if  a  Doge  had  wedded  the 
Adriatic. 

There  are  some  new  designs  for  wedding-presents — salad- 
dishes  in  the  form  of  lobsters  and  other  Crustacea  ;  the  new 
Spanish  jewelry,  which  consists  of  flowers  and  fruits  enam- 
eled in  the  colors  of  the  fruit,  a  passing  fashion,  is  quite  pop- 
bangle  bracelets,  with  the  name  of  the  bride  or 
i  out  of  silver   or  gold,  hanging  from  the  slender 
-'  many  new  designs  in  lamps,  and  always  the  beau- 
:„S5  for  the  table,  never  so  exquisite  as  now.     For 


At  present,  remarks  the  American  Queen,  it  is  the  fashion 
among  London  journalists  to  say  all  the  ugly  things  they  can 
think  of  about  New  York  society  people,  and  to  sneer  at 
them  and  Americans  generally.  This  is  what  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  has  to  say  in  the  London  World :  "  It  may  be  pretty 
safely  laid  down  that  any  one  who  should  build  in  London  a 
house  costing  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  before 
long,  if  of  decent  repute  and  anxious  to  (  get  into  society,' 
succeed  in  doing  so.  The  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  one 
of  the  astutest  of  modern  men,  was  so  convinced  that  it 
would  be  so  in  New  York,  that  he  laid  down  this  course  for 
his  only  available  son  (the  other  was  mauvais  sujel)  and  his 
sons.  The  Commodore's  sagacity  was  not  at  fault.  The 
houses  'took'  as  readily  as  the  roast  pig  in  Charles  Lamb's 
story,  and  the  Knickerbockerest  of  Knickerbockers  now 
throng  the  Vanderbilt  halls,  albeit  they  never  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  notable  family  before.  One  lady  of  the  fam- 
ily strengthened  her  social  position  by  inviting  an  old  school- 
fellow, the  beautiful  and  brilliant  American  wife  of  an  Eng- 
lish duke's  not  very  interesting  eldest  son,  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her  ;  and  this  lady  and  her  husband  have  adjourned 
thence  to  Newport,  whither  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  transfers 
her  splendid  hospitalities  in  summer.  Newport  is,  this  sea- 
son, reported  to  be  divided  into  Vanderbilteens  and  Asto- 
rians ;  the  latter  being  of  a  more  sedate  sort  than  the  former, 
and  ranging  themselves  under  the  queenship  of  the  Mesdames 
Astor.  wives  of  the  grandsons  of  that  famous  peddler  in  furs 
from  Waldorf,  Germany,  who  died  America's  wealthiest  son, 
and  whose  grandsons  are  to-day  the  Westminsters  and  Bed- 
fords  of  New  York.  Of  Jewish  origin,  the  first  American 
Astor  appears  to  have  seceded  from  the  ancient  faith,  and  his 
son  married  a  lady  of  excellent  Christian  family.  The  estate 
aggregated  at  the  death  of  his  son  not  less  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  bulk  of  which  that  son 
divided  among  his  two  sons,  whose  joint  expenditure  proba- 
bly does  not  exceed  fifty  thousand  pounds  at  the  most.  Mr. 
John  Aster's  only  child  is  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Rome."  When  Mr.  Yates  undertakes  to  make  statements 
like  the  above  he  should  be  careful  that  they  are  correct.  No 
one  of  the  Vanderbilt  houses,  with  all  its  contents,  cost  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  two  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  nor  half  of  that  sum ;  neither  are  the  Astors 
of  Jewish  extraction. 

A  teacher  of  dancing  in  Baltimore  says  that  the  ease  and 
gracefulness  displayed  by  those  who  appear  at  large  social 
affairs  like  the  Oriole  ball  impel  ambitious  persons  to  seek 
instruction  from  professors  of  the  art.  A  woman  learns 
much  more  easily  than  a  man.  A  chivalrous  fellow  holds 
his  partner  daintily  and  dances  slowly  ;  selfish  fellows,  wish- 
ing to  show  their  own  skill,  to  the  detriment  of  their  part- 
ners, back.  The  most  popular  Baltimore  dance  is  the  plain 
waltz — the  poetry  of  motion.  There  is  is  that  city  what  is 
called  "  the  baby  dancing-class." 

Baden  has  been  exceedingly  gay  on  account  of  the  rejoic- 
ings celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Baden 
race-course.  There  were  but  few  French,  but  heaps  of  Rus- 
sians, and  innumerable  Germans,  English,  and  Americans. 
There  was  a  battle  of  flowers  in  the  lovely  Lichtenthal  Alle'e, 
in  which  four  or  five  German  princes  took  part  with  intense 
delight.  As  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  has  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly.  On  the  same  day  he  was  walking  about  the 
Maison  de  Conservatoire  in  morning  dress,  toward  two 
o'clock  ;  at  five  he  was  on  view,  racket  in  hand,  in  his  suit 
of  flannels,  at  the  lawn-tennis  ground,  and  in  the  evening  he 
wore  the  white  costume  and  flat  cap  of  a  chef 'at  the  masked 
ball.  The  fetes  were  brought  to  an  end  by  a  bazaar  in  the 
Gartensaal,  at  which  Lady  Charles  Beresford  and  innumer- 
able German  princesses,  countesses,  and  baronesses  had 
stalls. 

New  Minton  lamps  for  dinner-table  decorations  are  de- 
partures from  the  customary  blaze  of  color  seen  in  Japanese 
and  French  models.  A  fine  example  of  this  pure  white  ware 
is  a  huge  egg-shaped  bowl,  fluted,  supported  by  cupids, 
poised  on  a  stand  that  can  be  filled  with  ferns  or  flowers,  as 
fancy  pleases.  An  enormous  globe  shade  of  rose-tinted  and 
gold-embossed  glass  throws  a  fairy-like  hue  on  the  charming 
figures  beneath.  Another  Minton  design  shows  this  same 
group  of  cupids  set  off  by  a  rose-pink  scarf,  which  the  play- 
ful imps  are  throwing  around  themselves  and  the  base  of  the 
lamp. 

The  great  novelty  this  season  is  carved  ivory  leather.  It 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  by  artistic  Viennese  manu- 
facturers, who  have  caught  the  peculiar  rich  tone  of  old  ivory 
carvings  to  perfection.  Grotesque  Japanese  figures  and 
antique  tapestries  are  used  as  models  for  these  old  designs, 
which  are  extremely  curious,  if  not  laughable.  Their  finish 
is  extraordinary,  the  more  so  considering  the  material  that 
is  thus  "carved"  or  stamped  in  sharp,  delicate  lines.  Dainty 
pocket-books,  note-books,  tablets,  and,  indeed,  everything  in 
this  useful  line  of  fancy  goods,  are  fashioned  with  this  new 
leather.  Leather  is  the  leading  material  this  year.  The 
nattiest  hand-bags,  book-shaped,  come  in  fine  alligator  and 
seal  or  this  antique  leather,  exquisitely  tinted  and  embossed 
with  old  silver  figures.  One  of  the  most  refined  specimens 
as  yet  seen  among  shopping  bags  is  made  of  seal,  a  dull 
shade  of  crushed  strawberry,  with  a  disk  of  Japanese  metal 
and  a  tiny  turtle  fastened  in  opposite  corners  for  ornaments, 
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Pet  Phrases. 
Which  we  would  like  to  see  eliminated  from  all  dramatic 
productions  :  Foiled  1 Aha  !  I  see  it  all  now. Flinty- 
hearted  monster  ! 1  had  a  dream  last  night. Leave 

me  ;  I  would  be  alone. You  shall  bitterly  rue  this  day. 

Another  step,  and  you  are  lost  ! Must  we  then  sepa- 
rate forever  ? 1  could  have  sworn  you  loved  me 1  will 

defend  my  honor  with  my  life. Caramella,  my  darling, 

we  part  no  more. Child,  you  know  not  of  what  you  speak. 

Baffled  !  and  by  a  boy — a  beardless  boy. Listen, 

Margaret — I  am  not  the  man  I  was. Would  you  thus  at- 
tack a  defenseless  woman  ? This,  then,  is  the  end  of  your 

boasted  affection. For  years  I  have  hugged  my  awful  se- 
cret to  my  breast. My  time  will  come — and  then,  Roder- 
ick Alwyn,  beware  ! The  blood  of  my  murdered  father 

cries  aloud  for  vengeance. What  is  this  ?   Blood  !   There 

has  been  foul  work  here  ! Take  care,  Vernon  Harcourt — 

beware  lest  I  lose  my  self-control. The  escutcheon  of  the 

De  Palissys  shall  never  be  smirched  by  the  act  of  a  dastard. 

Hah!     A  knock  !     I  must  hide!     But  where  ?    Ah,  in 

this  recess   I   will  be  unob — etc. Do  not   trifle  with  me, 

girl  !     You  shall  marry   Herbert  de   Lancey,  or  leave  my 

house  forever  ! 1  will  go  to  him— I  will  fall  at  his  feet — I 

will  entreat  him  to  give  us  time  to  pay  the  mortgage. Ere 

yonder  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  western  hills. How  cold 

it  is!  The  wind  cuts  like  a  knife.  My  limbs  are  failing. 
O  God,  must  I  die  here  alone  ? 1  am  but  a  poor  working- 
girl,  my  lord  ;  but,  oh,  I  had  rather  be  that  than  what 
your  gold  would  make  me. — Puck. 


Whisky  and  Talent. 

"  Take  that  bottle  and  go  out  and  get  me  some  whisky," 
said  Colonel  Jimjams  to  the  sad-eyed  woman  whose  mis- 
fortune it  was  to  be  the  wife  of  a  convivial  inebriate. 

'■  Give  me  money  to  buy  it  with." 

"  Give  you  money  !  Why,  any  darn  fool  can  get  whisky 
if  he  has  money,  but  to  get  whisky  without  money  is  what 
takes  talent.     I  thought  you  had  some  talent." 

Taking  up  the  bottle  with  a  sigh,  the  patient,  long-suffering 
woman  went  out.  In  a  short  time  she  returned.  Apparently 
she  had  been  successful,  for  she  placed  the  bottle  before  him, 
and  said,  in  low,  reproachful  tones  : 

"There  !  take  it,  and  drink  to  your  heart's  content." 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  smart.  You  have  got  real  genius 
or  you  couldn't  have  got  whisky  without  money;"  and  plac- 
ing the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  he  was  about  to  quench  his  thirst, 
when  he  discovered  the  bottle  was  empty. 

"  Why,  what  does  this  mean  !  " 

"It  means  that  anybody  can  drink  whisky  when  the  whisky 
is  in  the  bottle ;  but  it  takes  real  talent  to  drink  whisky  when 
there  is  none  in  the  bottle.  Drink  away,  I  know  you  have 
got  talent." — Texas  S if  tings. 


It  Worked. 

"  Here  y'are,  now  ;  two  packages  for  ten  cents  !  "  yelled  a 
seedy-looking  envelope  peddler  in  Grand  Street. 

"  Here  y'are,  this  way ;  two  packages  for  five  cents  ! " 
howled  another  envelope  peddler,  almost  crowding  his  fel- 
low-merchant off  the  sidewalk. 

Women  out  shopping  noted  the  difference  in  prices,  and 
soon  bought  out  the  two-for-five-cents  man. 

Then  both  peddlers  drifted  around  the  corner,  and  the  one 
who  had  sold  no  envelopes  divided  his  stock  with  the  other, 
remarking,  with  a  chuckle  : 

"  It  works  boss,  pard,  don't  it  ?  "—New  York  Sun. 


An  Explanation  that  Lacked  Something. 

"  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  you  are  standing  on  my 
toes  ?"  asked  a  very  polite  gentleman  of  a  colored  citizen,  as 
they  stood  in  a  crowd  listening  to  a  humorous  vender  of 
patent  soap. 

"  Sah  ?  "  remarked  the  negro. 

"  I  ask  will  you  please  tell  me  why  you  are  standing  on 
my  foot  ?  " 

"Yas,  sah,  certainly,  sah.  'Cause  yo' foot's  un'er  mine. 
Dat's  right,  sah,  take  it  away.  Ef  it  hurts  yer  so  bad  doan 
put  it  un'er  dar  no  mo'."-1- Arkansaw  Traveller. 


How  Did  Sbe  Know  It? 
A  young  lady,  supposed  to  be  a  confirmed  man-hater,  was 
eating  some  ice-cream  the  other  day,  and  expressed  a  dis- 
like at  its  flavor.  Her  companions,  who  were  belter  pleased, 
asked  her  what  fault  she  found  with  it,  whereupon  she  re- 
plied that  it  had  a  sort  of  shaving-soap  taste.  She  had  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  proper  degree  of  unconcern  in  re- 
plying to  the  questions  that  immediately  followed. — Boston 
Gazette. 


The  Necromancer. 
"  If  you  will  let  me  take  your  stick  of  candy,  I'll  show  you 
how  I  can  swallow  it,  and  make  it  come  out  of  my  ear."  The 
candy  was  delivered.  The  young  magician  deliberately  ate 
it.  Then  for  the  space  of  two  minutes  he  threw  himself  into 
violent  contortions.  The  candy  failing  to  appear,  he  said  to 
the  expectant  spectator,  with  an  air  of  great  disappoint- 
ment :  "  I  believe  I've  forgotten  the  rest  of  it." — Peck's  Sun. 

Country  Idyls. 
"  Why  do  these  men  run  so  fast  this  warm  weather?  Is 
anybody  dying  ?  No  !  How  red  their  faces  are  !  They  will 
burst  a  blood-vessel.  See,  they  are  almost  fainting,  but  still 
they  try  to  run.  Poor  fellows  !  Have  they  just  escaped 
from  prison  ?"  "  No,  my  child,  they  have  summer  cottages 
out  of  town,  and  are  merely  trying  to  catch  a  train. — Phila- 
delphia News.  

American    Dignity. 

"  Will  you  please  state  that  Miss  Anderson  is  not  the  only 
dignified  American.  I,  too,  have  in  my  day  refused  to  see 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  although  at  the  time  I  held  three  jacks." 
— Schenck. 

The  Graceless  Boarder. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  a  blessing  ?  "  said  the  boarding-house 
keeper  to  the  boarder.  He  looked  all  over  the  table,  and 
gloomily  asked  :  "  I'd  like  to  know  what  for  ?  " — Merchant 
Traveler. 
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Les    Casquettes. 

About  six  miles  west  of  Aldemey  (the  northernmost  of 
the  Channel  Islands)  are  Les  Casquettes,  a  duster  of  dan- 
gerous rocks,  on  which  there  are  three  lighthouses  forming 
a  triangle.  Upon  these  rocks  Prince  William,  son  of  Henry 
L,  with  a  retinue  of  above  one  hundred  and  forty  young 
noblemen,  of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, perished  in  i  '20  ;  and  in  1744  the  Victory,  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  guns,  with  a  crew  of  eleven  hundred  men, 
was  totally  lost. 

From  the  depths  of  the  waters  that  lighten  and  darken 
With  change  everlasting  of  life  and  of  death, 

Where  hardly  by  noon  if  the  lulled  ear  hearken 
It  hears  the  sea's  as  a  tired  child's  breath. 

Where  hardly  by  night  if  an  eye  dare  scan  it, 
The  storm  lets  shipwreck  be  seen  or  heard. 

As  the  reefs  to  the  waves  and  the  foam  to  the  granite 
Respond  one  merciless  word. 

Sheer  seen  and  far,  in  the  sea's  live  heaven, 
A  sea-mew's  flight  rom  the  wild  sweet  land, 

White-plumed  with  foam  if  the  wind  wake,  seven 
Black  helms  as  of  warriors  that  stir  not  stand. 

From  the  depths  that  abide  and  the  waves  that  environ 
Seven  rocks  rear  heads  that  the  midnight  masks  ; 

And  the  strokes  of  the  swords  of  the  storm  are  as  iron 
On  the  steel  of  the  wave-worn  casques. 

Be  night's  dark  word  as  the  word  of  a  wizard, 
Be  the  word  of  dawn  as  a  god's  glad  word, 

Like  heads  of  the  spirits  of  darkness  visored 
That  see  not  forever,  nor  ever  have  heard, 

These  basnets,  plumed  as  for  flight  01  p'umeless. 
Crowned  of  the  storm  and  by  storm  discrowned, 

Keep  ward  of  the  lists  where  the  dead  lie  tombless 
And  the  tale  of  them  is  not  found. 

Nor  eye  may  number  nor  hand  may  reckon 
The  tithes  thit  are  taken  of  lite  by  the  dark, 

Or  the  ways  of  the  path,  if  doom's  hand  beckon, 
For  the  soul  to  fare  as  a  helmless  bark — 

Fare  forth  on  a  way  that  no  sign  showeth, 
Nor  aught  of  its  goal  or  of  aught  between  ; 

A  path  for  her  flight  which  no  fowl  knoweth. 
Which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen. 

Here  still,  though  the  wave  and  the  wind  seem  lovers 
Lulled  half  asleep  by  their  own  soft  words, 

A  dream  as  of  death  in  the  sun's  light  hovers, 
And  a  sign  in  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  birds. 

Dark  augurs  and  keen  from  the  sweet  sea-swallows 
Strike  noon  with  a  sense  as  of  midnight's  breath, 

And  the  wing  that  flees  and  the  wing  that  follows 
Are  as  types  of  the  wings  of  death. 

For  hear,  when  the  night  roars  round,  and  under 
The  white  sea  lightens  and  leaps  like  a  fire. 

Acclaimed  of  storm  and  applauded  in  thunder, 
Sits  Death  on  the  throne  of  his  crowned  desire. 

Yea,  hardly  the  hand  of  the  god  might  fashion 
A  seat  more  strong  for  his  strength  to  take. 

For  the  might  of  his  heart  and  the  pride  of  his  passion 
To  rejoice  in  the  wars  they  make. 

When  the  heart  in  him  brightens  with  blitheness  of 
battle 
And  the  depths  of  its  thirst  is  fulfilled  with  strife, 
And  his  ear  with  the  ravage  of  bolls  that  rattle, 
And  the  soul  of  death  with  the  pride  of  life, 
Till  the  darkness  is  loud  with  his  dark  thanksgiving 

And  wind  and  cloud  are  as  chords  of  his  hymn. 
There  is  naught  but  death  in  the  deep  night  living, 
And  the  whole  night  worships  him. 

Heaven's  height  bows  down  to  him,  signed  with  his 
token. 
And  the  sea's  depth,  moved  as  a  heart  that  yearns, 
Heaves  up  to  him,  strong  as  a  heart  half  broken, 

A  heart  that  breaks  in  a  prayer  that  burns. 
Of  cloud  is  the  shrine  of  his  worship  molded, 
But  the  altar  therein  is  of  sea-shaped  stone, 
Whereon,  with  the  strength  of  wide  wings  folded, 
Sits  Death  in  the  dark,  alone. 

He  hears  the  word  of  his  servant  spoken, 
The  word  that  the  wind  his  servant  saith  ; 

Storm  writes  on  the  front  of  the  night  his  token, 
That  the  skies  may  seem  to  bow  down  to  death. 

But  the  clouds  th it  stoop  and  the  storms  that  minister 
Serve  but  as  thralls  that  fulfill  their  tasks  ; 

And  his  seal  is  not  set  save  here  on  the  sinister 
Crests  reared  of  the  crownless  casques. 

Nor  flame  nor  plume  of  the  storm  that  crowned  them 

Gilds  or  quickens  their  stark  black  strength, 
Life  lightens  and  murmurs  and  laughs  right  round 
them, 
At  peace  with  the  noon's  whole  breadth  and  length, 
At  one  with  the  heart  of  the  soft-souled  heaven, 

At  one  with  the  life  of  the  kind  wild  land  ; 
But  its  touch  may  unbrace  not  the  strengths  of  the 
seven 
Casques  hewn  of  the  storm-wind's  hand. 

No  touch  may  loosen  the  black  braced  helmets 
For  the  wild  elves'  heads  of  the  wild  waves  wrought, 

As  flowers  on  the  sea  are  her  small  green  realmlets, 
Like  heavens  m  ide  out  of  a  child's  heart's  thought ; 

But  these  as  thorns  of  her  desolate  places. 
Strong  fangs  that  fasten  and  hold  lives  fast ; 

And  the  visors  are  framed  as  for  formless  faces 
That  a  dark  dream  sees  go  past. 

Of  fear  and  of  fate  are  the  frontlets  fashioned, 
And  the  heads  behind  them  are  dire  and  dumb. 

When  the  heart  of  the  darkness  is  scarce  impassioned, 
Thrilled  scarce  with  sense  of  the  wrath  to  come, 

They  hear  the  sign  from  of  old  engraven, 
Though  peace  be  round  them  and  strife  seem  far, 

That  here  is  none  but  the  night-wind's  haven, 
With  death  for  the  harbor  bar. 

Of  the  iron  of  doom  are  the  casquets  carven, 
That  never  the  rivets  thereof  should  burst. 

When  the  heart  of  the  darkness  is  hunger-starven, 
And  the  throats  of  the  gulfs  are  agape  lor  thirst, 

And  stars  are  as  flowers  that  the  wind  bids  wither, 
And  dawn  is  as  hope  struck  dead  by  fear, 

The  rage  of  the  ravenous  night  sets  hither, 
And  the  cro*n  of  her  work  is  here. 

All  shores  aboul  and  afar  lie  lonely, 

But  lonelier  are  these  than  the  heart  of  grief, 

These  loose-linked  rivets  of  rock,  whence  only 
Looks  one  low  tower  from  the  sheer  main  reef, 

With  a  blind  wan  face  iu  the  wild  wan  morning, 
With  a  live  lit  flame  on  its  brows  by  night, 


That  the  lost  may  lose  not  its  word's  mute  warning, 
And  the  blind  by  its  grace  have  sight. 

Here,  walled  in  with  the  wide  waste  water, 

Grew  the  grace  of  a  girl's  lone  life. 
The  sea's  and  the  sea-wind's  foster  daughter, 
And  peace  was  hers  in  the  main  mid  strife. 
For  here  were  the  rocks  clothed  round  with  thunder, 
And  the  erects  of  them  carved  by  the  storm-smith's 
craft, 
For  her  was  the  mid  storm  rent  in  sunder 

As  with  passion  that  wailed  and  laughed. 

For  her  the  sunrise  kindled  and  scattered 
The  red  rose-leaflets  of  countless  cloud  ; 

For  her  the  blasts  of  the  spring-tide  shattered 
The  strengths  reluctant  of  waves  back-bowed. 

For  her  would  winds  in  the  mid-sky  levy 
Bright  wars  that  hardly  the  night  bade  cease  ; 

At  noon,  when  slet*  p  on  the  sea  lies  heavy. 
For  her  would  the  sun  make  peace. 

Peace  rose  crowned  with  the  dawn  on  golden 
Lit  leagues  of  triumph  that  flamed  and  smiled  ; 

Peace  lay  lulled  in  the  moon-beholden 
Warm  darkness,  making  the  world's  heart  mild. 

For  all  the  wide  waves'  troubles  and  treasons, 
One  word  only  her  soul's  ear  heard 

Speak  from  stormless  and  storm-rent  seasons, 
And  naught  save  peace  was  the  word. 

All  hrr  life  waxed  large  with  the  light  of  it, 

All  her  heart  fed  full  on  the  sound  ; 
Spirit  and  sense  were  exalted  in  sight  of  it, 

Compassed,  and  girdled,  and  clothed  with  it  round. 
Sense  was  none  but  a  strong  still  rapture, 

Spirit  was  none  but  a  joy  sublime, 
Of  strength  to  curb  and  of  craft  to  capture 
The  craft  and  the  strength  of  Time. 

Time  lay  bound  as  in  painless  prison 
There,  closed  in  with  a  strait  small  space. 

Never  thereon  as  a  strange  light  risen 
Change  had  unveiled  for  her  grief's  far  face. 

Three  white  walls  flung  out  from  the  basement 
Girt  the  width  of  the  world,  whereon 

Gazing  at  night  from  her  frame-lit  casement 
She  saw  where  the  dark  sea  shone. 

Hardly  the  breadth  of  a  few  brief  paces. 
Hardly  the  length  of  a  strong  man's  stride, 

The  small  court,  flower-lit  with  children's  faces, 
Scarce  held  scope  for  a  bird  to  hide. 

Yet  here  was  a  man's  brood  reared  and  hidden 
Between  the  rocks  and  the  tower  and  the  foam, 

Where  peril  and  pity  and  peace  were  bidden 
As  guests  to  the  same  sure  home. 

Here  would  pity  keep  watch  for  peril, 

And  surely  comfort  his  heart  with  peace. 
No  flower  save  one,  where  the  reefs  lie  sterile, 

Gave  of  the  seed  of  its  heart's  increase. 
Pity  and  surety  and  peace  most  lowly 
Were  the  root  and  the  stem  and  bloom  of  the 
flower : 
And  the  light  and  the  breath  of  the  buds  kept  holy   , 
That  maid's  else  blossomless  bower. 

With  never  a  leaf  but  the  seaweed's  tangle, 
Never  a  bird's  but  the  sea-mew's  note, 

It  heard  all  round  it  the  strong  storms  wrangle, 
Watched  far  past  it  the  waste  wrecks  float. 

But  her  soul  was  stilled  by  the  sky's  endurance, 
And  her  heart  made  glad  with  the  sea's  content ; 

And  her  faith  waxed  more  in  the  sun's  assurance 
For  the  winds  that  came  and  went. 

Sweetness  was  brought  for  her  forth  of  the  bitter 
Sea's  strength,  and  light  ol  the  deep  sea's  dark, 

From  where  green  lawns  on  Alderney  glitter 
To  the  bastioned  crags  of  the  steeps  of  Sark. 

These  she  knew  from  afar  beholden, 
And  marveled  haply  what  life  would  be 

On  moors  that  sunset  and  dawn  leave  golden, 
In  dells  that  smile  on  the  sea. 

And  forth  she  fared  as  a  stout-fouled  rover. 
For  a  league-long  raid  on  the  bounding  brine ; 

And  light  winds  ferried  her  light  bark  over 
To  the  lone  soft  island  of  fdir-limbed  kine. 

And  her  heart  within  her  was  vexed,  and  dizzy 
The  sense  of  her  soul  as  a  wheel  that  whirled  ; 

She  might  not  endure  for  a  space  that  busy 
Loud  coil  of  the  troublous  world. 

Too  full,  she  said,  was  the  world  of  trouble, 
Too  dense  with  noise  of  the  things  of  earth  ; 

And  she  lurned  her  again  to  replenish  with  double 
Delight  her  desire  of  the  things  of  her  birth, 

For  joy  grows  loftier  in  air  more  lonely, 
Where  only  the  sea's  brood  fain  would  be  ; 

Where  only  the  heart  may  receive  in  it  only 
The  love  of  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

— Algernon    Charles  Swi?ibur?ie  in   English   Illus- 
trated Magazine. 


The  "Story  of  Ida." 
Weary  of  jangling  voices  never  stilled, 

The  skeptic's  sneer,  the  bigot's  hate,  the  din 
Of  clashing  texts,  the  webs  of  creed  men  spin 
Round  simple  truth,  the  children  grown  who  build 
With  gilded  cards  their  New  Jerusalem, 
Draping  the  awful  mystery  of  the  soul 
With  sacerdotal  tailoring,  alb  and  stole — 
I  turn,  with  glad  and  grateiul  heart,  from  them 
To  the  sweet  story  of  the  Florentine, 
Immortal  in  her  blameless  maidenhood, 
Beautiful  as  God's  angels  and  as  good  ; 
Feeling  that  life,  even  now,  may  be  divine, 
With  love  no  wrong  can  ever  change  to  hate, 
Nor  sin  make  less  than  all-compassionate  1 

—  John  G.   Whittier  in  the  Manhattan. 


—  Don't  allow  the  accumulation  of  scurf 
or  dandruff  when  it  can  be  so  easily  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  Remember,  if  you  want  health  and 
strength  of  mind  and  muscle,  use  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5. 


C HIRtl S T MAS  STORIES. 

$80   IN    PRIZES. 

We  will  pay  $50  for  the  BEST  and  $30  for  the  SECOND-BEST  Christmas  Story,  written  by  resi- 
dents of  the  Pacific  Coast  Each  story  to  contain  from  5,000  to  6.000  word;.  The  manuscript  must 
be  delivered  on  or  before  November  18,  1883.     The  prize  stories  accepted  will  be  published  in  the 

'CHRISTMAS    CHIMES" 

(Illustrated)  over  the  names  of  the  writers.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  committee  of  well-known 
literary  ability,  selected  for  that  purpose.     Prize  money  will  be  paid  December  10,  1883. 

All  manuscript  not  accepted  will  be  returned  to  the  author. 

Address  all  communications  to  IRA  G.  HOITT,  Manager  cf  Palmer  &  F.ey's  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Union,  405  and  407  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Blauufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 


Send  fur  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETO. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Faucy  Cabinet s,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Onr  Prices  are  LOWER  than  arc  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


CLOTH    OF  GOLD,"   ^^r 


NOW  READY,  THE  FINEST  CIGARETTE, 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medal*. 
Sweet,  Delicate,  and  .Mild. 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly  leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  Tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  Tobacco  enables  us  to  secure  the 
most  suitable  kinds,  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the  full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS 
NEVER  BEFORE  BEEN  OFFERED.     A  higher  grade  Cigarette  can  not  he  produced. 

PEERLESS   TOBACCO    WORKS.  WM,   S.   KIMBALL   &   CO. 

L.  «fc  E.  TYEUTHKIUEK,  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  300  Front  Street,  San  Francisco. 


£ 


"I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg: 
A.  I,.  Bancroft  «t  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


DAVID  BUSH 

No.  11  POST  STREET. 

GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  SEWER  CIS  GUARANTEED. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

Sun  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 


Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


R,  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  AND  LAND  SURVEYOR, 

Room  38,  31S  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

CEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE. 
'-'    AGENCY,  121  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 


ANY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

**  ■*■  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment hy  applying  at  tlie  Business  Office,  No.  313  Dupont 
Street. 


COLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


It  is  not  so  i.  f  Robert 

Ffolliott's  SHgo  :  across  the  scene 

and  moved  the  world  to  marvel  .it  die  wonderful  re- 
sources of  the  ^  Igfc  "  i  1  ■■  Shaughraun  "  has  worn 
well,  for  it  is  .13  gosd  a  play  to  day  as  it  was  then  ;  a 
better,    perhaps,   since  the  !  .turbances 

have  given  it  a  newer  interest  The  revolving  prison 
is  quite  as  good  a  piece  of  stage-machinery  as  it  eve 
was,  even  in  the  rush  ol  modern  stage  improvements 
"TheSbiughraun''  and  "  The  Colli  en  Daw  n "  ore  the 
Irish  classics  in  stage  literature.  1  lit*  lush 
except  in  the  person  ol  t,  is  almost  a  thing 

•f  the  past,  and  the  Irish  drama  b 
with  him.  Birney  Williams,  its  great  exponent,  i 
dead.  Florence  has  very  sensibly  abandoned  it  for 
character  parts.  *  The  \\  illiamsons  have  gone  over  to 
opera  bouff--.  Joe  Murphy's  Irish  men  and  hislrhth 
plays  are  simply  gross  burlesques.  There  is  no  one 
left  but  this  wonderful  old  man,  the  first  and  last  of 
them  all,  with  his  well-spring  ol  vitality,  hi 
Irish  wit,  and -his  infinite  stage  know! 

The  performance  of  ■ '  The  Shaughraun  "  at  the  Cal 
ifornia  might  very  easily  have  been  irredeemably  b;d. 
Mr.  Boucicault  has  impcrtcd  an  awkward  squad. 
With  the  exception  o:  Miss  Sadie  Martinot,  no  one 
of  them  appears  to  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  stage  ;  and  yet  the  performance  is  really  quite  a 
smooth  and  harmonious  one.  So  much  for  stage 
management.  No  one  d.ires  to  expect  such  a  cast  in 
these  peripatetic  days  as  the  first  "  Shaughraun  "  cast 
at  the  California,  when  Montague  played  Captain 
Mdyneux  ;  and  slender,  dignified,  rich-voiced  Bella 
Pateman  was  Claire  Ffolliott ;  and  blithe  little  Jennie 
Lee  was  Mcya  ;  and  stately  Harry  Edwards  was 
Father  Dolan ;  and  Robert  Pateman  was  Harvey 
Duff ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list. 

Perhaps  we  miss  the  Claire  Fiolliott  most  of  all  ; 
this  bright,  epiriied,  true-hearted  Irish  girl  is  a  very 
pretty  character  in  the  original  drawing,  all  the  more 
fascinating  for  her  abrupt  changes  of  mood— changes 
which  Miss  Edna  Carey,  the  Claire  of  this  cist,  does 
not  seem  to  understand  at  all.  She  docs  not  play 
them  with  that  sparkle  of  pure  comedy  in  which  the 
part  is  really  rich.  The  cipricesof  the  conscience- 
stricken  Claire  degenerate  into  the  cheapest  coquet- 
ry ;  and  Miss  Carey's  touches  of  light  and  shade  are 
too  abrupt  to  be  artistic  In-  point  of  fact,  she  m  ikes 
of  Miss  Claire  Ffolliott  a  most  excessively  disagreea- 
ble young  person,  who  renders  Captain  Molyneux's 
prompt  infatuation  perfectly  unaccountable.  As  a 
matter  of  curious  contradiction,  Miss  Carey  herself  is 
pretty  and  engaging,  and  might  be  an  agreeable  act- 
ress in  a  lesser  part ;  but  Claire  Ffolliott  is  so  many- 
sided  a  young  woman,  and  set  in  such  thorns  of  diffi- 
culty, that  it  really  requires  an  experienced  actress  to 
bring  her  out. 

Experience  is  not  prevalent  in  the  Boucicault  com- 
pany. While  Miss  Carey  seems  to  have  very  little, 
Miss  Blanche  Thome  has  apparently  none  at  all. 
The  lady  had,  fortunately,  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  divert  attention  from  this  fact,  by  wearing  a  pair 
of  red  high-lows  of  such  a  distracting  nature  as  to 
cause  an  indulgent  audience.to  quite  overlook  any  in- 
efficiency in  her  acting, 

Mr.  Miller  Kent,  the  Robert  Ffolliott  of  the  c-st, 
is  also  slightty  tfflicied  with  inexperience  He  is  a 
good-looking  spirited  lad,  with  an  apparent  willing- 
ness to  be  a  good  actor,  and  a  most  transparent  de- 
termination to  follow  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  handsome  Jack  Mason  of  the  Boston 
Museum.  What  a  curious  thirg  it  is,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Robert  Ffollioits,  one  and  all.  disguise  them- 
selves in  a  beard  which  would  invite  the  suspicions  of 
a  blind  man,  yet  piss  muster  with  Capt  tin  Molyneux 
out  on  the  rocks  in  search  of  a  disguised  fugitive. 
The  stage  beard  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  march  of 
other  improvements,  and  the  ingenuousness  of  stage 
disguise  is  one  of  those  kBcs  ol  a  primitive  time 
which  it  would  be  really  a  pity  to  do  away  with. 
Like  the  stage  aside,  it  must  be  accepted  with  as  un- 
questioning faith  as  though  it  were  religion  itself. 

It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  have  so  inured  them 
selves  to  an  idea,  that  they  are  literally  unconscious 
of  and  blind  to  the  presence  of  the  property-men  in 
their  theatres— a  lot  of  sprites  dressed  in  black,  who 
transact  the  entire  property  business  in  full  view  of 
the  audience.  Wonderful  as  is  the  perfection  our 
stage  his  attained,  we  are  yet  upon  a  par  with  these 
simple  people  in  two  or  three    particulars.      Robert 


Ffolliott  really  looks  like  a  highway  robber  in  his  dis- 
guise, that  class  of  gentry  not  being  given  to  artistic 
finish  in  the  matter  of  makeup,  and  one  does  not 
quite  know  whether  the  love-stricken  Molyneux  sus- 
pects him  or  not,  when  lh*y  drink  healths  in  Ameri- 
can whisky. 

Mr.  Forrest,  as  Captain  Molyneux,  seemed  as  stiff 
and  unaccustomed  as  some  of  the  others  upon  bis 
first  entrance ;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  all 
the  onus  lay  on  the  red  coat.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
humble  individml,  the  red  coat  of  an  English  officer 
is  the  most  unbecoming  uniform  into  ohlch  a  soldier 
ever  inducted  himself.  Taken  in  mass,  red-coats 
are  vivid  and  impressive.  They  look  well  on  the 
ground,  or  in  the  field,  or  scaling  the  gray 
walls  of  a  beleaguered  town,  or  any  place  where 
identity  is  lost.  Bui  in  the  single  instance,  it  i;  ex- 
ceedingly trying.  It  is  gluing  and  non-com  promis- 
ing. It  takes  all  the  color  and  individuality  out  of 
its  wearer,  and  in  theciseof  Captain  Molyneux.it 
was  some  time  Ix-fore  the  audience  realized  that  Mr. 
Forrest  was  a  rather  agreeable  young  actor,  with  a 
good  style,  not  yet  wholly  formed,  a  pleasant  speech, 
=ome  little  skill  at  love-making,  and  a  pronounced 
uncertainty  throughout  as  to  what  he  had  belter  do 
with  his  hands.  In  fact,  this  uncertainly  pervaded 
the  company  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  when  an  actor  has  forgotten  that  he  has 
hinds  tint  he  may  be  said  to  have  learned  to  manage 
them.  Mr.  Boucicault,  and  Miss  Sadie  Martinot, 
and  the  young  gentleman  who  plays  Harvey  Puff 
land  plays  it  very  well),  are  quite  unconscious  of  these 
useful  fixtures,  which  so  enibirrass  the  others. 

Miss  Sadie  Martinot  is  extremely  pretty,  and  carries 
a  well-set  Greek  head  upon  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
shoulders.  She  is  vivacious  in  manner  and  lively  in 
action,  with  a  slight  predisposition  for  posing.  She 
has  a  bright  face— badly  made-up — a  very  neat  liitle 
article  of  brogue,  and  the  unconscious  consciousness 
of  the  established  favorite.  She  is  the  apt  pupil  of 
an  intelligent  instructor,  for  the  handwork  of  Bouci- 
cault is  everywhere. 

He  himself  is  the  same  eld  Conn — shrewd,  unc- 
tuous, merry  ;  so  thoroughly  identified  with  the  creat- 
ure of  his  brain  that  he  does  not  seem  to  be  playing, 
but  to  ^Shaughraun.  He  has  abated  not  a  jot  of  his 
faithfulness,  and  his  Irish  boy  seems  us  spontaneous 
as  ever.  One  finds  several  phases  of  the  Irish  char- 
acter in  Conn.  He  has  the  national  gift  of  repartee, 
and  he  always  says  a  good  thing  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Who  ever  heard  an  Irishman  say  a  good  thing 
unconsciously  ?  He  is  faithful  to  the  death  to  his 
master.  The  Irishman  is  but  a  poor  servant  to  the 
master  to  whom  he  binds  himself  for  wage,  but  is 
dog-like  in  his  fidelity  to  the  master  in  whose  service 
he  is  born. 

He  is  the  lover  of  Moya  with  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  every  one  of  his  race.  They  do  very  little 
wooing,  they  simply  appropriate,  for  who  ever  saw 
an  Irishman 

*'  Who  feared  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  too  small'*.' 

He  is  the  Shaughraun  on  principle,  because  it  is 
easier  to  be  a  rattling,  merry  ne'er-do-well,  of  whom 
nothing  is  expected,  than  to  be  a  belter  man  ;  but  he 
is  crafty  as  the  fox  when  his  idle  wits  are  put  to  work 
in  the  cause  of  friendship.  In  short,  he  is  a  delight- 
ful scamp,  and  we  are  all  very  glad  to  see  him  again. 

The  famo'is  wake  is  a  less  prominent  affair  than  it 
once  was,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  keeners  do  not 
keene  ;  but  the  play  is  generally  well  mounted,  and 
is  a  most  satisfactory  general  performance.  It  is  to 
be  followed  by  the  once  familiar  "  Colleen  Bawn." 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  melodrama  has  taken 
absolute  possession,  and  the  ever-successful  "  Lights 
o'  London  "  is  in  the  full  tide  of  a  new  success. 

The  company  at  the.  Grand  is,  relatively,  as  good 
as  the  Union  Square  Company— that  is  to  say,  the 
Grand  Opera  House  Company  is  as  good  at  fifty 
cents  a  seat  as  the  Union  Square  Company  was  at 
a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  seat.  The  familiar  scenery 
is  all  there— down  to  the  steps  of  Marylebone  Work- 
house ;  and  if  the  acting  be  a  spice  mere  melodramatic 
in  its  style,  who  shall  say  it  should  not  be?  Some  of 
it  is  really  excellent— good  enough  for  any  company  ; 
notably  the  Bess  of  Adele  Waters,  the  Shakespeare 
of  Ada  Deaves  ;  also,  the  two  Tiltels— big  and  little- 
more  especially  the  little  one.  The  villain  Clifford 
Armytage  is  a  tnfle  inelegant ;  and  Harold  is  a  very 
robust  sufferer  from  misery  and  starvation  ;  but  these 
are  trifles. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  for  two  schools  of  acting. 
Melodrama  is  one  of  the  demands  and  one  of  the 
supplies  of  the  age.  The  Grand  Opera  House  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  it,  and  the  company  for  the  pur- 
pose really  excellent.  If  they  can  transfix  a  wander- 
ing star  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Alice  Harri- 
son, it  will  give  added  interest  to  the  season.  Com- 
ing to  seek  health  in  the  winter  balm  of  California, 
she  finds  herself  in  immediate  demand,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  appear  in  "  Under  the  Gaslight  "  next 
Betsy  a 

The  Courtright  &  Hawkins  Minstrels  are  playing 
a  successful  engagement  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


OBSCURE    INTIMATIONS. 

"  Jim  Warrington's  Baby."—  Too  long  to  be  avail- 
able (or  our  columns  ;  declined. 

"The  Deluded  Quail  Hnnter."— Declined. 

"J.  II.  D." — Too  long  ;  declined. 

"  A  Night  in  a  Haunted  House."— Declined. 

"J.  E.  R.,"  Cincinnati,  O.—  i.  The  volume  in 
which  Zulano  began  was  Vol.  VIII— January,  iS3r. 
a    Five  dollars  per  bound  volume.     3.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 

"Flushing,  N.  V." — We  have  received  four  dollars 
in  an  envelope  bearing  this  postmark,  and  the  date 
"Oct.  3."  No  name  or  address  accompanied  it. 
Will  the  sender  take  notice? 

EDITORS  ARGONAUT  :  At  a  recent  lunch  party,  or 
afternoon  tea,  only  young  ladies  being  present,  tin- 
conversation  naturally  turned  upon  an  nfi'iirof  which 
the  whole  town  is  talking.  Of  course,  we  were  all 
united  in  our  opinion  that  the  female  is  an  adventur- 
ess, but  this  is  not  the  point.  Is  not  "Ahhei'a 
botanical  nam-1,  and,  if  so,  to  what  order  of  plants 
does  it  belong?  Rosa.mi  HD  Bl  0. 

We  quole  from  the  "  American  Encyclopaedia"  : 
Altii ta — A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Af.itiurcFii.  The  marsh-mallow  and 
the  sunflower  helong  to  the  same  family.  Its 
roots  are  mucilaginous  ;  used  in  cases  where  emollient 
or  demulcent  substances  are  required.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  white,  fhshy  root,  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long.  The  stems  arc  two  or  three  feet  high 
and  covered  all  over  with  a  soft  down.  The  leaves 
are  also  covered  with  down,  which  gives  the  whole 
plinta  hoary  aspect.  Its  botanical  name  is  Hibiscus. 
It  is  known  in  garden  and  nnr->  ry  catalogues  as  the 
Shrubby  Althcea,  the  old  name  for  ii  being  AHhtBa 
fnttex.  It  is  also  called  by  a  name  that  appears  to 
be  peculiar  in  this  country— the  Rose  of  Aharon. 

"  C.  H.  W.,"St.  Augustine,  Fla.— An  article  on 
Florida,  treated  in  a  certain  style,  would  be  available. 
Practical  and  s'atistical  articles  not  desired— find  all 
that  in  the  b^oks.  As  to  style  of  article,  overhaul 
your  Argonaut,  and  when  found  mike  a  note  on. 

EDITORS  ARGONAUT :  Now  that  the  Right  Hon- 
orable the  E'irl  and  Countess  ol  Rosebery  will  short- 
ly be  in  San  Francisco,  I  trust  you  will,  at  least 
during  their  stay  in  your  city,  cease  your  gratuitous 
insults  in  affecting  ignorance  or  indifference  as  to  the 
spelling  of  his  lordship's  name.  A  reference  to  De- 
brett's  "  Peerage  "  would  convince  you  that  the  name 
is  not  Roseberry.  The  continued  misspelling  can  only 
be  due  to  ajfectid  indifference,  paraded  to  show  the 
"  true  republican  "  scorn  and  contempt  for  the  aris- 
tocracy, as  an  antidote,  perhaps,  to  the  toadying  (to 
use  the  vulgar  American  synonym  for  homage  due  to 
hereditary  rank)  to  which  tilled  Englishmen  are  al- 
ways subjected  by  the  elite  of  your  city.  It  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  from  seeing  that  you  write  of  Ellen 
Terry  as  Helen  Teiry,  that  possibly  you  are  not  to 
blame,  but  that  peradvtniureyou  had  been  led  astray 
in  some  way,  as  you  evidently  have  in  Miss  Terry's 
case,  by  some  cf  the  young  English  noblemen  whose 
"  seats  "  arc  in  San  Francisco  (during  office  hours), 
and  at  San  Rafael  (when  they  "cut  iheshawp  "),  and 
whose  arbitrary  use  of  the  aspirate  is,  for  the  Ameri- 
can mind,  conclusive  proof  of  their  nobility,  and  who, 
before  they  leit  their  "hancestrai  'omes,"  may  have 
seen  "  He'en  hiding  with  Hirving,  doncherknow?" 
Yours,  remons'ratively,  James  Crewe. 

Portland,  30th  September,  1883. 

Thanks,  James.  We  did  not  know  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  was  the  kind  of  a  berry  which  is  spelt  with 
one  r.  We  supposed  he  followed  the  same  ru'e  as 
"gooseberry,"  etc.  But  doubtless  in  the  effete  des- 
potisms of  the  old  world  even  orthography  shrivels 
away.  The  other  r  has  pined  and  perished  in  the 
'eated  air  of  London  dro ring  -rooms.  We  shall  spell 
it,  an  you  will,  James,  with  a  single  r.  Eut  not  on 
compulsion — nay,  not  on  compulsion  must  we.  Be- 
fore we  would  yield  up  our  redundant  r  on  compul- 
sion, we  would  call  him  the  Earl  of  Huckleberry. 

"  A  Reader."— Why  do  you  object  to  the  phrase? 
It  is  used  in  the  most  "  genteel"  and  "  high-ioncd" 
circles.  Would  you  have  him  lacking  in  common 
politeness  ? 

.■-r*  i</'_You  ask  why  we  do  not  print  your  son. 
net.  Because  you  have  not  sent  the  "money,  dear 
boy.  Our  rates  are  twenty-five  cents  per  line.  A 
sonnet  contains  fourteen  lines.  That  makes  $3  ^p. 
If  you  want  the  heading,  "To  Addie,"  to  go,  and 
your  name  as  well,  it  will  be  fifty  cents  more. 

"Olivia."  —The  idea  is  ingenious  ;  but  does  it  not 
strike  you  that  if  you  introduce  Jones  into  the  lists  ol 
love  to  spur  Smith  on,  there  is  danger  of  Smith  jump- 
ing the  track  ?  It  is  not  so  in  novels,  but  it  is  so  in 
real  life,  Olivia,  and  my  climax  is  taken  from  life  ;  the 
rest  must  fit.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 

Nemo. 

"  The  .Shaughraun  "  has  enjoyed  great  success  at 
Haverly's  California  Theatre  during  the  week.  The 
"  Colleen  Bawn  "  is  in  active  preparation. 

"  Lights  o'  London  "  ends  with  this  week  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  Next  week  Alice  Harrison 
opens  a  season. 

Emerson's  Minstrels,  2t  the  Standard  Theatre, 
have  introduced  many  attractive  novelties  into  their 
performance. 

Two  new  plays  of  Boucicault,  entitled  "  Robert 
Emmet"  and  "  Boyne  Water,"  were  to  have  had 
their  first  production  in  San  Francisco,  but  there  now 
seems  to  be  some  doubts  about  the  matter. 


DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

Lydia  Thompson,  who  will  come  to  America  unde 
Mr.  Samuel  Colville's  management,  will  probably 
bring  with  her  Burnand's  new  burlesque  on  Shake- 
speare's "Tempest,"  entitled  "Ariel." 

Miss  Ella  Wilton  has  had  a  steam  yacht  named  in 
her  honor,  has  written  a  book  of  poems  (as  yet  un- 
published), and  will  probably  not  accept  a  traveling 
engagement  for  the  season,  preferring  to  job. 

Adelaide  Ristori  (Marquise  de  Grillo)  will  make  a 
tour  of  the  U  nited  States  during  the  season  of  1884-5, 
under  the  management  of  Brooks  &  Dickson.  She 
will  play  in  English,  and  be  supported  by  an  Ameri- 
can company. 

Miss  Kate  Castleton  is  still  in  New  York  city,  un- 
dergoing medical  treatment.  She  has  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  accept  one  of  the  many  engagements 
which  arc  bung  continually  offered  to  her.  Next 
season  Miss  Castleton  proposes  to  be  at  the  head  of 
her  own  company,  and  a  play  is  being  written  for  her. 

Miss  Ada  Rehan,  originally  Crehan,  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  a  ship- 
builder in  1859,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1867. 
During  the  season  of  1875  and  '76  she  belonged  to 
the  Arch  Street  Theatre  Company,  and  while  there 
the  printer  made  a  mistake  in  printing  her  name, 
making  it  Rchan  instead  of  Crehan,  and  she  has  used 
it  ever  since. 

Billy  Emerson  has  just  received  an  offer  from  Max 
Maretzek  for  next  season,  Maretzek  wants  Billy  to 
organize  a  first-class  minstrel  company  to  either  settle 
in  New  York  or  travel.  This  will  prove  news  to  the 
operatic  world,  as  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  Max  had 
any  tendency  toward  burnt  cork.  Emerson  has  o 
received  an  offer  from  Gus  Frohman  of  one  thousand 
dollars  a  week  for  an  entire  season. 

Clay  Greene,  the  dramatist,  at  present  playing  lead- 
ing juvenile  with  the  Hanlons,  terminated  his  con- 
nection with  the  troupe  in  Cincinnati  Saturday,  He 
and  Dave  Belasco  have  pooled  issues,  and  will  form 
a  dramatic  copartnership  in  New  York  city.  The 
Hanlon  Brothers  contemplate  the  presentation,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  present  season,  of  a  new 
piece  by  Mr.  Green.      The  scene  is  laid  in  fairyland. 

They  are  reckoning  up  the  other  stage  stars  who 
are  to  follow  Miss  Fortescue's  example  and  get  mar- 
ried. Miss  Vrtughan,  for  instance,  is  to  be  married 
to  a  Colonel  Wolseley.  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  hav- 
ing rejected  an  earl,  has  the  refusal  of  a  French  mar- 
quis. Miss  Carr  can  have  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England  if  she  chooses.  Miss  Chapman  is  engaged 
to  a  major.  Miss  Hatherley  has  accepted  a  distin- 
guished clergyman.  These  solid  conquests  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  homage  paid,  not  only  to  tragedy 
queens  and  stars  of  comedy,  but  fairies  of  burlesque  . 
and  ladies  of  the  ballet. 

In  one  of  the  last  criticisms  which  the  well-known 
critic,  Mr.  Dutton  Cook,  of  the  London  Wo'ld, 
wrote  before  his  death  was  one  on  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son's acting  on  her  first  appearance  in  London.  He 
notes  a  peculiarity  in  her  speech  which  is  not  Yan- 
kee, he  admits,  but,  in  his  opinion,  French.  For  in- 
stance, he  remarks  Miss  Anderson  says  forgeeve  for 
forgive,  httm  lor  him.  So  well  informed  a  critic  as 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook  was,  says  the  Hour,  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  peculiarity  of  speech  which  he  noticed 
was  due  to  Miss  Anderson's  being  a  Southerner.  It 
is  as  truly  provincial  as  any  New  Englancism,  and 
is  far  removed  from  French.     Indeed  it  is  African. 

A  New  York  paper  has  been  ascertaining  the  pet- 
ting propensities  of  our  leading  actresses,  from  which 
we  learn  that  Mrs.  McK.ee  Rankin's  favorite  is  a 
Mexican  dog  ;  Ada  Gilman's,  a  squirrel  ;  Agnes  Ell- 
iott's, a  monkey;  Mad.ime  Ponisi's,  a  cat  called  "  Me- 
thusalem  "  ;  Agnes  Booth's,  a  parrot ;  Alma  Sluart 
Stanley's,  a  dog,  given  to  her  in  California;  Ada 
Dyas  cultivates  while  mice  ;  Rose  Coghlan  divides 
her  affection  between  a  pug  and  a  Skye  terrier  ;  Fan- 
ny Davenport  keeps  fish  in  an  aquarium  ;  Alice  Har- 
rison inclines  to  numerous  dogs  ;  Ettie  Henderson 
dotes  on  poultry  ;  Mary  Anderson  has  a  passion  for 
flowers  and  curious  shrubs ;  and  Miss  Sara  Jewett 
has  no  pet  but  herself.  The  husbands  get  a  poor 
show  in  the  above  list. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  Rice  Sur- 
prise Party  who  played  "  Pop  "here  some  months  ago. 
The  marriage  was  announced  of  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  that  company  to  a  man  who  claimed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Mexican  Legation  at  Washington, 
The  following  special  from  Baltimore  tells  the  sequel : 
"Miss  Lillie  Grubb,  the  actress,  of  this  city,  is  the 
wife  No.  2  of  Albert  Slittmatter,  arrested  in  New 
York  on  Friday  last,  charged  with  forgery  and 
bigamy.  Miss  Grubb  declined  to  talk,  but  her 
mother  said  that  her  daughter  had  heard  nothing  of 
Stitimatter  since  the  10th  of  last  August,  a  few  days 
after  their  marriage,  when  she  received  a  telegram 
from  him,  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  about  to  sail 
for  Mexico  to  attend  to  some  business  relating  to  his 
father's  estates." 
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NOTES  AND  GOSSIP. 

The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rosebery  have  been  oc- 
cupying apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  some 
time  past,  and  have  been  the  recipients  of  many  so- 
cial attentions.  Among  others,  Senator  Sharon  en- 
tertained them  at  a  dinner  parly  at  Belmont  last 
Monday.  Besides  the  distinguished  visitors,  there 
were  present  Senator  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jones,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hager,  Hall  McAllister,  and  others. 
Senator  Miller,  wife,  and  daughter,  departed  for 
Washington  Saturday  ;  en  route  the  senator  will  visit 
his  old  home  at  South  Bend,  Illinois,  where  they  will 
remain  a  few  days.  The  much  leted  Sir  Sidney  and 
Lady  Waterlow  took  their  departure  for  China 
Wednesday.  The  departure  of  another  of  our  so- 
ciety young  ladies,  Miss  Katie  Felton,  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Loomis,  was  preceded  by  a  luncheon  at  her 
home  at  Menlo  last  week  ;  the  Windsor  Hotel,  New 
York,  will  be  their  headquarters  during  four  months 
abroad.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  guests  at  the 
Palace  at  present ;  they  will  return  in  December  to 
Washington.  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Glascock  and 
Miss  Lou  Wall  left  Saturday  to  spend  the  winter 
there.  General  and  Mrs.  Robbins,  also  Judge  Dib- 
ble and  family,  of  Arizona,  will  remain  in  San  Fran- 
cisco lor  the  winter.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Grimes  will  spend 
the  winter  East,  as  also  Miss  Julia  Shafler,  who  will 
pass  the  winter  in  New  York  as  guest  of  her  cousin, 
Colonel  Shafter,  Senator  Fair  and  sons  are  en  rout,: 
home,  having  left  Liverpool  last  Thursday.  Miss 
Bessie  Sedgwick  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Mrs. 
James  Robinson,  at  Redwood  ;  previous  to  her  de 
parture  a  luncheon  was  given  her,  at  which  Mrs. 
Horace  Hawes  and  Mrs.  Nat  Britton  assisted  among 
the  guests.  Miss  B^tlie  McMullin  is  visiting  Mrs. 
William  Ashe  at  the  Maltese  Villa,  Merced.  Captain 
Perry  Kewen  left  Monday  to  visit  his  old  home  in 
Los  Angeles.  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery  arrived  here 
on  Friday  last.  The  Freeborns  have  returned  from 
San  Rafael  to  their  city  home,  as  also  Captain  Millen 
Griffith  and  family  to  their  Rincon  Hill  residence. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  are  in  Cfoverdale,  having 
left  Thursday  last.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Diury  Melone 
will  occupy  the  Crooks's  residence  for  the  winter,  cor- 
ner Jones  and  Sutter  streets ;  Mrs.  Crooks  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gonzales,  remaining  at  the  Palace 
until  their  departure  East.  A.  B.  Chenny,  who  left 
for  the  East  Thursday,  will  remain  six  weeks.  Mrs. 
Fordham,  who,  witli  her  diughter,  left  two  months 
since  for  Europe,  will  remain  permanently  in  Munich, 
her  son  being  earnestly  engaged  in  his  art  studies 
there,  in  which  he  his  acquired  much  distinction. 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Goebel,  after  an  absence  of  five 
months  in  Europe,  returned  last  week  in  good  health. 
Professor  Soule  and  family,  also  Mrs.  and  M iss  Bacon, 
of  Oakland,  were  at  last  accounts  in  Switzerland. 
Dr.  May  and  wife  are  traveling  in  the  South  of  France. 
In  Paris,  stopping  at  the  several  hotels,  the  Califor- 
nians  are  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  McKeuly,  at  the  Hotel 
Rouen  ;  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Donahue,  at  Hotel  Athe- 
ne^ ;  Mr.  and  Miss  Reagan,  also,  Mr.  Z-:ubra  and 
family,  at  the  Hotel  Dominici  ;  and  C.  Verdelet,  at 
49  Rue  Bonaparte.  Miss  Helen  Aldrich  writes  that 
she  is  enjoying  her  visit  in  Boston  hugely.  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  Taylor,  with  their  inlant  daughter, 
will  return  shortly  from  a  protracted  st^y  in  Europe 
and  the  Eist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Le  Breton  will 
return  to  the  city  next  week  from  Alameda,  where 
they  have  been  passing  the  summer.  Mrs.  Le  Bre- 
ton will  leave  for  Washington.  D.  C,  in  December, 
to  remain  four  months.  Mr.  L.  Bingham  arrived 
from  New  York  last  week,  and  will  remain  here  until 
next  spring.  A.  Reddine  has  gone  to  Santi  Bar- 
bara on  business.  Frank  Bret  Haitc,  who  arrived 
here  last  week  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to 
Dion  Boucicault,  is  a  son  of  the  poet.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  B.  Benjamin,  English  tourists,  left  Thursday 
for  Yosemite.  Mr.  Benjamin  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Clement  Bennett,  of  San  Francisco,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  Doctor  and 
Mr?.  Sutherland  have  returned  from  their  summer 
wanderings  to  the  Presidio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Theobald  and  son  are  for  a  time  living  at  El 
Monte,  Saucelito.  as  arc  also  Mr.  A.  L.  Williams  and 
wife.  Commodore  C.  H.  Harrison  and  wife.  Captain 
»  Fred.  Metcalf,  Colonel  J.  E.  McElrath,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Cushing,  George  Powers,  Stanley  Newton,  and 
W.  C.  Rankin  and  wife.  Miss  Ada  Ryland  and 
brother  are  in  the  city  visiting  from  San  Jose;  as, 
also.  Miss  Ada  Lathrop.  Miss  Bascom,  sister  of 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Smith,  is  lying  dangerously  ill  in  New 
Orleans,  whither  she  went  to  pass  some  lime.  Mrs. 
Jos.  Dalziel  and  daughters  return  home  next  week 
from  their  Eastern  trip  of  six  months.  Mrs.  Doctor 
Bucknall  has  been  quite  ill  since  her  return  from 
Napa  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley  will  not 
return  from  "Owls'  Nest,"  the  summer  residence  in 
Marin,  until  November  ist,  owing  to  the  accident  she 
met  with  some  weeks  since  ;  she  is  improving  rapidly. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  left  Thursday  on  the 
steamer  for  Portland,  for  a  trip  of  several  weeks 
through  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  '  The 
hospitalities  of  Los  Medanos  still  give  the  favored 
guests  of  Mrs.  Cutter  an  opportunity  of  enjoyment ; 
each  week  is  marked  by  a  change  of  visitors.  The 
guests  returning  last  Monday  were  Miss  KatieGrimm, 
Miss  Ellen  Smith,  Messrs.  Guy  Shirley,  Lents,  Hu- 
bert of  Angel  Island,  and  Bert  of  the  Presidio,  ac- 
companied to  the  city  by  Miss  Tot  Cutter  and  L.  L. 
Robinson.  Thursday  a  party  of  E  istern  visitors 
were  dined  and  entertained,  Mrs.  Doctor  C.  T. 
Deane  assisting  the  hostess  in  doing  the  honors  of 
the  occasion.  The  floral  decorations  were  of  the 
most  lavish  and  exquisite  description,  the  gardens 
and  hot-houses  of  the  place  giving  an  unlimited  field 
to  choose  from.  Mrs.  Tippett  will  leave  here  on  the 
20th  instant  for  Boston,  to  remain  the  winter.  On 
Wednesday,  in  Oakland,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Governor  Tritle,  a  very  pleasant  affair  took  place, 
assisted  by  friends  from  the  sage-brush  State.  The 
lawn  party  to-day  for  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  promises  not  only  to  be  a  brilliant  affair,  but 
also  most  enjoyable,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  it  by  the 
ladies  having  the  matter  in  charge.  The  receptions 
of  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  at  her  residence  830 
O'FaiTell  Street,  promise  to  be  a  social  feature  this 
winter.  We  understand  Mrs.  Frederic  Castle  is  very 
ill  in  Oaklaud.  One  of  the  distinguished  weddings 
last  week — another  instance  of  English  nobility  unit- 
ing with  American  beauty — occurred  in  Oakland 
Thursday  ;  Sir  Hubert  Trevelyn  being  united  to  Miss 
Birdie  Van  Wait.     The  Rev.  Hugh  Cabell,  of  Sacra- 


mento, officiated,  and  over  two  hundred  guests,  ifielud- 
ing  many  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  assisted. 
The  bridesmaids,  all  elegantly  attired,  were  among  out 
society  belles.  The  groom  and  bride  leave  very  soon 
for  England,  where  they  will  reside.  Mrs.  Judge 
Campbell,  ol  Oakland,  is  visiting  Mrs.  General  Kel- 
ton  at  the  Presidio.  Mr.  H.  J.  W.  Dam,  Executive 
Secretary,  left  S;.cramento  for  Washington  on  Sun- 
day on  a  month's  leave  of  absence.  The  marriage  ot 
Miss  Fannie  J.  Boruck.  daughter  of  Hon.  M.  D. 
Boruck,  to  Calvin  E.  Whitney,  a  young  and  success- 
ful merchant  of  this  city,  took  place  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents,  No.  2125  California  Street, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  October  loth,  at  eight 
o'clock,  Rev.  W.  S.  Neales,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  performing  the  ceremony. 
Only  immediate  members  of  the  families  were  pres- 
ent. The  bride  received  many  elegant  and  costly 
presents.  The  married  couple  have  taken  up  their 
residence  at  the  Baldwin.  On  Wednesday  evening 
next  at  eight  o'clock,  in  Oakland,  Miss  Libby  Irish, 
a  lady  of  remarkable  talent  and  culture,  will  be  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Head,  the  well-known  merchant  and 
mine-owner,  of  Arizona,  and  brother  of  A.  E.  Head, 
of  this  citv.  Miss  Irish  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mrs. 
Judge  McKinstry,  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Colonel  Dunkel- 
berger,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  other  ladies  in  our  midst, 
who  pride  themselves  as  being  the  graduates  of  Miss 
Atkins's  famous  school  at  Benicia,  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  After  the  wedding,  wh'ch  will  take 
place  at  church,  a  reception  will  take  place  at  the  res- 
idence of  Miss  Irish. 


"  I  wonder  what  Aimee  has  done  with  her  two  lit- 
tle daughters,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record.  "She  had  them  here  with  her  on  her  last 
visit.  They  were  respectively  five  and  eight  years 
old,  and  she  boarded  them  at  a  school,  and  afterward 
in  c  private  French  family  on  Staten  Island.  They 
were  at  the  school  only  about  ten  days,  but  she  came 
to  see  them  several  times,  and  seemed  to  be  very  fond 
of  them.  A  teacher  in  whose  class  they  were  tells 
me  that  they  were  pretty  little  things,  and  bright  with- 
out being  precocious.  '  A  more  quiet-looking  moth- 
er than  Mademoiselle  Aime'e  never  visited  the  school, ' 
said  she.  'She  was  always  plainly,  though  handsome- 
ly dressed,  and  there  was  never  the  slightest  sign  of 
paint  about  her  cheeks  or  black  about  her  eyes.  She 
:;eemed  just  like  any  other  mother  interested  in  her 
children.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  imagine  her  as  I  had 
seen  her  on  the  stage.'  " 


Coquclin  the  elder  has  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to 
America  next  season.  He  will  remain  here  some  six 
weeks  only,  his  engagement  at  the  Comcdie  Fran- 
ciisc,  Paris,  not  permitting  longer  absence.  He  will 
play  for  a  fortnight  in  New  York,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Monsieur 
Coquelin  will  bring  with  him  a  carefully  selected  and 
excellent  company.  He  will  personate  Tartufe  and 
Mascariile  in  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  " ;  the  astute 
lawyer  in  "  Mile,  de  la  Seiglaiere"  ;  the  fast  young 
husband  in  "  Un  Mari  a  la  Campagne  "  (the  original 
of  "  The  Serious  Family");  Annibal  in  "  L'Aven- 
lunere"  (the  original  of  "Home");  "Gringoire," 
"  Le  Luthicr  de  Cremone,"  and  "La  Joie  fait 
Peur,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  "Don  Ciesar  de 
Bazan." 

Gilbert's  "Galatea"  has  been  played  for  years  in 
this  country  without  so  much  as  "thank  you,"  or 
"by  your  leave,"  for  the  author.  Therefore,  when 
Mary  Anderson  desired  to  produce  it  in  London,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  fixing  a  price  that  would,  in 
effect,  compel  her  to  pay  lor  a  long  use  of  it  here  or 
let  it  alone  there.  Writing  to  the  London  World,  he 
sarcastically  says  :  "lam  pained  and  distressed  be- 
yond expression  at  your  supposing  me  to  be  cipable 
of  an  act  so  mean,  so  cowardly,  so  despicable,  so  de 
grading,  as  to  decline  to  allow  any  one  who  please; 
to  perlorm  any  piece  of  mine  anywhere,  on  any  terms 
he  or  she  may  think  proper." 


Slrauss's operetta,  "  Prince  Methusalem, "has been 
prohibited  by  the  Russian  censorship  ;  the  reason 
eiven  being  that  die  insurrection  sccnesaretoo  vividly 
true  to  nature,  and  more  especially  the  part  where  the 
chorus  throws  explosive  bombs,  as  being  too  sugges- 
tive of  events  which  have  not  yet  been  quite  forgotten 
by  Russian  officials. 

A  well-known  official  of  a  Western  railway  wrote  to 
Charles  Wyndham  the  other  day  for  his  autograph, 
and  the  comedian  sent  back  this  epigraph  :  "  Rail- 
ways, in  their  way,  are  autocrats.  They  teach  every 
man  to  know  his  own  station  and  to  stop  there." 

Solomon's  new  opera,  "  The  White  Sergeant,"  will 
b?  produced  in  London  and  New  York  simultaneous- 
ly in  November.  Lillian  Russell  will  create  the  her- 
oine's part  in  London.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided 
who  will  sing  the  role  in  this  country. 


A  friend  said  to  the  late  Leon  Halevy :  "Why, 
what  are  you  about?  You  should  publish  something 
or  you  will  be  forgotten."  "  Well,"  rejoined  Le'on, 
"  1  fear  being  forgotten  by  publishing  too  much." 


The  Ring  Theatre  disaster  at  Vienna  notwith- 
standing, all  the  emergency  exits  were  found  locked 
when  a  panic  lately  occurred  at  the  Carlsbad  Thea- 
tre in  that  city. 


London  has  started  the  fashion  of  high  hats  for 
female  wear,  and  as  a  stage  eclipse  they  will  leave  the 
Gainsborough  far  in  the  rear. 


Mr.  Abbey  says  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  not  come 
to  this  country  this  season. 

By  November  there  will  be  twenty-six  theatres  open 
in  New  York  city. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  return  from 
Baden-Baden,  gave  a  gTand  reception  and  dinner  to 
several  Russian  and  German  slate  officers  of  high 
rank  and  position.  The  banquet  was  a  very  elaborate 
affair,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in  obtaining  rare 
culinary  delicacies.  Among  the  dishes  served  was  a 
lot  of  salmon  trout,  brought  from  the  Rhine  on  ice, 
each  of  which  fish  cost  the  sum  ol  five  pounds  sterling. 
Pomrnery  Sec  served  to  wash  down  this  expensive 
entertainment,  that  brand  being  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
only  wine. 


A  Card. 

~bLlH0K9  AttdONAUT!  IN  NO.  t^OFTllfi  Argo- 
naut, of  September  29.  page  13,  I  find  an  article  con- 
cerning an  exhibition  of  photographsat  the  Mechanics' 
Fair,  which  contains  a  gross  misstatement.  Said 
article  names  Mr.  Louis  Thors  as  the  exhibitor,  say- 
ing that  "  Mr.  Thors  was  the  only  photographer  here 
who  had  proved  successful  in  utilizing  the  '  dry  plate 
process,'  or  who  had  ventured  to  exhibit  the  results." 
This  statement  of  your  correspondent  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  Thors  has  not  exhibited  any  pictures  at  all.  The 
display  of  portraits  and  views  your  correspondent 
speaks  of  is  exhibited  by  Passavant's  Photographic 
Dry  Plate  Factory,  to  show  to  the  public  what  can  be 
done  with  the  instantaneous  process.  Being  well 
acquainted  with  Doctor  Passavant  and  his  business, 
I  know  that  this  process  is  a  very  simple  one,  so  that 
not  only  a  great  many  photographers  of  this  town 
and  all  over  the  country  work  with  Passavant  Dry 
Plates  successfully,  but  also  that  amateurs  produce 
very  good  pictures  with  them,  for  which  the  pretty 
display  of  views  exhibited  by  Doctor  Passavant.  and 
made  by  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur 
Photographic  Association,  and  by  Messrs.  Runnels 
&  Statelcr,  gives  the  best  proof.  S. 


—  One  of  thk  many  interesting  ff.atures 
of  the  art  department  in  the  Mechanics'  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  the  series  of  large  photographs  of  the 
famous  George  B.  Mallory  grain  elevators.  Mr. 
Mallory's  headquarters  are  in  New  York,  but  his  en- 
gineering feats  have  been  accomplished  throughout 
America,  and  in  Europe.  The  first  photographs 
which  strike  the  eye  are  those  representing  the  cele- 
brated system  of  grain  elevators  erected  along  the 
route  of  the  great  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  Railway, 
in  England.  The  heights  of  some  of  the  elevators 
along  this  line  are  enormous,  and  have  rendered  Mr. 
Mallory  famous  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
America  the  fame  of  the  great  Dow's  Stores,  in  New 
York  harbor,  has  spread  far  and  wide.  The  machin- 
ery department  alone,  by  which  the  vast  warehousing 
operations  are  conducted,  occupies  a  space  which 
would  hardly  be  credible  to  one  who  has  not  seen  the 
establishment.  Mr.  Mallory  has  accepted  two  exten- 
sive contracts  in  Oregon  ;  one  to  be  a  grain  elevator  at 
Tacoma,  and  the  other  a  simihr  affair  at  Portland. 
The  latter  will  be  the  largest  undertaking  of  its  kind 
ever  seen  on  this  coast.  Many  vessels  will  be  able  to 
load  at  a  lime  at  its  hu^e  shoots,  and  the  grain  trade 
in  the  northwestern  territory  will  receive  great  impe- 
tus from  the  enterprise. 


—  The  Irwin  Brothers  are  the  leading 
attraction  of  Sherman  &  Hinman's  Grand  European 
Circus.  Their  gymnastic  performances  are  nightly 
the  wonder  of  large  audiences. 


Arabian  CoOcc  Mills. 

Dealersin  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.     Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  ^4  and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  ali, 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store, )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Musical  Boxes.  Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Eyes  brighten,  cheeks  become  kosy,  mu.s 
L'les  gain  strength,  by  the  u;e  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  When  your  blood  is  impoverished  or 
coirupted,  the  remedy  is  at  hand,  lake  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla. 
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HERMAN  &-  HINMAN'S 

AMPHITHEA  TRE, 
S1G  Market  Street,  opposite  S(ocli(ou  Street. 

SATURDAY  fi:VEMN«,  OtTOHEU  \St 

And   every  afternoon  and   evening,  except  Sunday  after- 
noon, until  further  notice. 

TictiiciHlons  Hit  of  the 

GREAT    EUROPEAN    CIRCUS. 

Every  Act  applauded  to  the  Echo. 
Standing  Room  at  a  Premium. 

The  most  powerful  company  of  Riders,  Gymnasts,  Acro- 
bats, and  Athletes  ever  seen  in  San  Francisco. 

Popular  Prices,  50  ami  25  cents. 

No  extra  charge  for  reserved  chairs  after  entering  the  tent. 


The  Burr  Parlor  lolilin;;  BmI 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding.  t£eS§== 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  made 
fyfljSS&«Ag  beingmadeup.     Fold- 
"^1  ingdoes  not  disarrange 
31  the  beddinz.     With  it 


the  parlor  and  sleeping 

room  may  be 
combined.      It 


cnt  of  a 


iJs^J room.    20  styles  from  $30  up  to  $300 
F,  S.  Chadbol'Rne  &  Co., 
74*i  743.  745  Market  St. 
H.  H.  Gkoss,  Manager  Folding  fled  Dep't. 


FAM  ILI  ES 


F 


LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

URNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 


x  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of . 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


To  insure  a  degree  of  privacy  in  one's  own  house 
is  often  desirable  and  as  often  unobtainable.  The 
facility  to  partition  a  space  at  any  moment,  to  have  a 
place  of  shelter,  a  little  corner  where  one  may  be 
quite  unobserved  and  yet  not  be  obliged  to  flee  one' 
own  apartment,  is  a  social  problem  which  the  Japan- 
ese have  satisfactorily  solved.  Any  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  ingenious  devices  which  are  daily  displayed 
at  Ichi  Ban,  20  —  22—24  Geary  Street,  will  demon- 
strate that  perfectly.  Considering  the  really  trifling 
outlay,,  a  JAPANESE  SCREEN  affords  more  real 
comfort,  more  ornamental  elegance  per  square  inch, 
than  any  other  human  contrivance.  The  Screensare 
beautifully  ornamented,  very  light  and  easily  moved, 
very  substantial,  and  startlingly  cheap.  Please  call 
any  time  before  midnight  and  sec  for  yourself. 


WAKEFIELD 

TTAN  COMPANY, 

«44  9IARHET  ST., 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rat- 
tan Goods  in  the  world.  For  case, 
durability,  and  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
23,000  of  them  now  in  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Tils  till    represents   our   lAOT'S    FK.t\!iLI.\ 

ItOCKEB,  No.  Ml,  SS.50. 

Scud  for  Illustrate:!  Catalogue. 


ANTI-FAT. 

rpilE  GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 


the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  lias,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  found  a  remedy  wherebv  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  i  1  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  without  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fal,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty  . 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  Post- 
office  box  1925,  city. 


J.  H.  MOTT    &    CO. 

Have  removed  their 

STORAGE  OFFICE 

From  (.17  MARKET  Si  'KELT   In 

735    MARKET    STREET. 

Office  on  first  floor,  in  Model  Music  Store.  With  improved 
facilities,  we  shall  welcomeoldand  new  patrons,  and  receive 
their  Furniture,  Trunks,  Boxes,  and  Pianos  for  safekeeping. 


!ATWflB?SS?.88 

■  f\  ll  M  |1  No.  24  Post  Street, 

ISHBESV      VW        BAN  JT1ANCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


K  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Opportunity  and  Importunity. 
Seal-skin  sacque 

In  the  slore  : 

Wife  looks  back, 

Eyes  it  o'er. 

Says  lo  husband. 

"Ain't  it  nice?" 

He  shuts  eyelids 

Like  a  vise. 

Shakes  his  head 

Sadly,  "No!" 
Grabs  her  arm, 

Home  tbf  y  go. 

Drops  of  water, 

One  by  one, 
Will  »ear  amy 

The  h.u-dest  stone 

E-e  the  fall's 

Bickbone's  broke, 
Wifey  wears 
-    J-sldn  cloak. 
— New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 


I've  Got  de  Plues  To-night 
De  N.icht  is  dunktl  as  de  grave, 

But,  oh  !    nicht  halb  so  still! 
De  music  made  by  fiddlers  brave 

De  Luft  mit  Larmen  filL 
Upon  de  fence  die  Kalaeu  run, 

L'nd  singen  mit  voll  might, 
Tho',  shpide  of  all  dis  herrlich  fun — 

I've  got  de  plues  to-night. 

The  lofely  sounds  of  Nature  fail 

To  cheer  mein  traurig"  Bmsi, 
Des  Mondes  Schimmer,  suss  und  pale, 

To-night  gibt  keine  Lust ; 
I  don'd  know  vat  to  make  of  dis 

So  awiul  tonesamki 
Am  gestcrn  war  ich  iroh  rait  bliss — 

I've  got  de  plues  to-night. 

Kein  Stimmen  of  des  Madchen's  Lied, 

Kein  fiddle's  deep-tone d  lays — 
Ein  beer  macbt  ke;nen  Unttrichied — 

None  can  my  shbirids  raise. 
The  shwetdest  dings  vot  Dichters  tell 

My  soul's  deep  Dunkelkcit 
I  don'd  pelicve  dey  can  dishbell  — 

I've  got  de  plugs  to-night 

Wamm  is  all  dis  bizness  thus, 

Und  all  dis  Herzenweh  ? 
Vidleicht  I  bedder  not  discuss 

De  cause  in  dis  sad  lay ; 
For.  if  de  Warheit  now  must  come 

L'nd  show  my  Herzen's  blight — 
Am  gestern  war  ich  auf  ein  bum- 

I've  got  de  plues  to-night 


—Puck. 


Dolores     McQuirn. 
She  stood  in  the  bright  light  that  streamed  from  the 

hall, 
And  she  gazed  in  the  mirror  that  hung  on  the  wall. 
From  th ;  frown  on  her  face  one  could  easily  learn 
That  something  was  up  with  Dolores  McQuirn. 
The  fire  in  her  eye  (she  had  two.  understand) 
Was  wicked,  and  willful,  and  weird  ;  and  her  hand — 
The  right  dook  especially  --  was  clenched  quite  furn. 
(That  word  I  invented  to  rhyme  with  McQuirn). 

Her  beautiful  nostrils  were  curved  in  disdain, 

And  her  delicate  eyebrows  dilated  in  pain, 

While  the  elegant  dress  she  had   purchased  from 

Stern, 
Heaved  over  the  chest  of  Dolores  McQuirn  1 
And  from  her  lips  came  a  syllable  that, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  sounded  very  like  "  Drat"  ; 
But  of  that  I'm  not  sure,  it  may  have  been  "  Dura  1 " 
But  it  was  wrong  to  use  either,  Dolores  MtQuirn. 

Oh  I  what  was  the  matter— oh  !  what  was  the  plight 
Of  that  sweet  cultured  maiden  that  fine  Augr.st  niyht? 
With  impatience  to  know  the  dire  cause  I  did  burn — 
Ob  !  what  had  so  broke  up  Dolores  McQuirn? 
Had  bad  news  been  sent  her  from  over  the  sea 
Concerning  her  true  love,  Rinaldo  McGee? 
Would  he  stay  in  New  Jersey,  and  never  return 
To  gladden  the  heart  of  Dolores  McQuirn  ? 

Or  was  her  proud  father  upon  his  last  legs  ? 

(He  in  Washington  Maiket  sold  butter  and  eggs.) 

Had  his  hen-fruit  o'er  ripened?— did  that  cause  the 

stern 
Lines  to  form  round  the  mouth  of  Dolores  McQuirn  ? 
Ah  1  no ;   it  was  something  more  freighted  with  woe. 
The  (act  was,  the  night  was  quite  sultry,  and  so 
The  kinks  of  her  hair,  alas  !  tailed  to  stay  "kirn" 
On  the  beautiful  brow  ol  Dolores  McQuirn. 

—Anon. 

Millionaire  and  Baiefoot  Boy. 

'Tis  evening,  and  the  round  red  sun  sinks  slowly  in 

the  west, 
The  flowers  fold  their  petils  up,  the  birds  fly  to  their 

nest, 
The  crickets  chirrup  in  the  grass,  the  bats  flit  to  and 

fro, 
And  tinkle-tankle  up  the  lane  the  lowing  cattle  go  ; 
And  the  rich   man  from   his  carriage  looks  out  on 

them  as  they  come — 
On  them  and  on  the  Barefoot  Boy  that  drives  the 

cattle  home 

"  I  wish,"  the  boy  says  to  himself — "I  wish  that  I 
were  he  ; 

And  yet,  upon  maturer  thought,  I  do  not — no,  suree  ! 

Not  for  all  the  gold  his  coffers  hold  would  I  be  that 
duffer  there, 

With  a  liver-pad,  and  a  gouty  toe,  and  scarce  a  sin- 
gle hair ; 

To  have  a  wife  with  a  Roman  nose,  and  fear  lest  a 
panic  come — 

Far  better  to  be  the  Barefoot  Boy  that  drives  the  cat- 
tle home." 

And  the  rich  man  murmurs  to  himself:  "  Would  I 

give  all  my  pelf 
To  change  my  lot  with  yonder  boy?     Not  if  I  know 

myselt 
Over  the  grass  that's  full  of  ants  and  chill  with  dew  to 

g°> 
With  a  stoff"  -braise  upon  either  heei  and  a  splinter 

:  i  my  toe  1 

.    uher  sail  my  yacht  a  year  across  the  ocean's 

arte  day  the  Barefoot  Boy  that  drives  the 
borne,"  — Harper  i  Marantic, 


Know 


That  Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  cure  the  worst  case 
of  dyspepsia. 

Will  insure  a  hearty  appetite 
and  increased  digestion. 

Cures  general  debility,  and 
gives  a  new  lease  of  life. 

Dispels  nervous  depression 
and  low  spirits. 

Restores  an  exhausted  nurs- 
ing mother  to  full  strength 
and  gives  abundant  sus- 
tenance for  her  child. 

Strengthens  the  muscles  and 
nerves.enriches  the  blood. 

Overcomes  weakness,  wake- 
fulness, and  lack  of  energy 

Keeps  off  all  chills,  fevers, 
and  other  malarial  poison. 

Will  infuse  with  new  life 
the  weakest  invalid. 


37  Walker  St..  Baltimore,  Dec.  18B1. 
For  six  years  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  Blood  Disease,  Dys- 
pepsia ,  and  Cons  lipali  on.  andbecame 
so  debilitated  that  I  could  not  retain 
anything  on  my  stomach,  in  fact, 
life  had  almost  become  a  burden. 
Finally,  when  hope  had  almost  left 
me,  my  husband  seeing  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  advertised  in  tht 
paper,  induced  me  togive  it  a  trial. 
I  am  now  taking  the  third  bottle 
and  have  not  felt  so  well  in  sbc 
years  as  I  do  at  the  present  time. 

M is.  L.  F.  Griffin. 


Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
will  have  a  better  tonic 
effect  upon  any  one  who 
needs  "  bracing  up,"  than 
any  medicine  made. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO, 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABOENS,    MIILS,     II I  MS,     AND     FIRE 
DETAKT1LEXTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

KA-MrFACTTBIXG  COMPANY. 


Carbollzert  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (MultCHe 
Cros*,>  Kubber  Hose,  Extra  **  A  "  Knbber  llo.se. 
Rubber  llose,  (Com petition,)  Suction  nose, 
Steam  llose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
llose,  Corbolized  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

3G  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAX  FRAXCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOM>    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  The 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Estakllsuc.l  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TOHN  GASH. 


JOHN  J.  NEWSOM 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
43T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted,  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough*  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  eame  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Aveb's 
Cheeet  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoeal  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

prepared  by 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Dru£2ists. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  Co  mmissionllerchants 

104  and  206  California  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Too  Dispatch  Ibe  of  FacVets  to  Heoaololc  H.  I. 


XEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


THE  BEST  AND  CH  EAPEST 

NATURAL  APERIENT 


The  following  lc.terjTrom  Ihc  General  Man- 
ager or  Ihc  Erie  and  New  EnghuiOIExpress 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  flre-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
the  recent  Arc  nt  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  3,  1883 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  ^ives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from   you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  m  the  most    perfect  conditional 
thm  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
rtout  5*-nd  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,                     C.  H.  CROSBY, 
General  Manager' 


Sure, 

and  Genttt' 


FOB  SALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDIlsG.   J.PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

4   GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St,  San  Francisco, 


4-11    413  4V   415    SANSOME    ST,  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


The  Bitters'  Guide  is  is- 
sued JIarcll  and  Sept.,  each 
jyear:  216  pages,  S.VxlU 
I  inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  hooks  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mat" 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

Z27  &  829  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcaeo.  £0. 


j.    R.    COWHN. 


J.    W.    FORTES- 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STABB.KKG    CnURCII. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

nS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

ASSAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^*~    and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran^ 
cisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada.  _ 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  9)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office' of  the  Company,  Room  No.  33,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
■100  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calvfomia.      _ 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  7th  day  of  November,  1883,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  saleat  pubiic  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  day  of  December,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale   '  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

*  C.  P.  GORDON.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco    Cal. 


TDEST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

•Ls  Mining  Company— Location  of  works,  Virginia  Cily, 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)day  of  September,  1883,  an 
assessment  (No.  27)  of  Fifty  (50c)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately in  United  States  golifcoin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No  300  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California, 

Any  stock  upon  which  thi  s  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  October,  1 883,  will  be 
delinouent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction ;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
16th  day  of  November,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment toe  ether  with  costs  of  adv  ertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
•     *  WILLIAM  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  29  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

■LS  tne  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Son 
Francisco,  Oct.  2,  i883.-At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  59,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Friday,  October  12th,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers  Loan  and  Tn« 
Company  in  New'W  WM.  WILLIS,  Secret*,  y. 

Office— Room  No.  29,  Netada  Block,  No.  309  Monljom 
ery  Street,  San  FrancUco,  Cal 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAJLROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ct     it     .Kb     &£*• 

Time  Schedule,  Sunday,  September  30,  ISS3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


g.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OOA.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*j.OO  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*4-oo  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
*5-00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  &L 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.OOA.M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  *"■  M- 
*4-6o  P,  M. 

7-3°  A-  "• 
J IO.  OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 

800A.H. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


-Antioch  and  Martinez. 
.Eenicia. . 


..Calistoga  and  Napa — 

. .  Colfax 


J  Deming,  El  Paso  ^Express... 

\  and  East J  Emigrant. . 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j"  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone , 

. .  Knight's  Landing. -  . 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


.  Madera  and  Fresno 
.Merced 

.  Marysville  and  Chico.. 
.  Niles  and  Haywards . . . 


t  Ogden  and  ) 
lEast I 

f  Red  Bluff 
\  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding. . . . 
. .  Sacramento, 


. .  Sacramento 
..San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
[via  Woodland. . 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benida. 

via  Eenicia. 

via  Eenicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo.. 


.Virginia  City.. 
.Woodland 


2.40  p.  M. 
*I?.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8  40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

8.40  P.  St. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.lO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M 
*8-40A.  M. 

3. 40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5-*o  r.  m. 
6./0  p.  is. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  K. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
"3.40  P.  M. 
J3.4O  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*12-IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO-I0  A.M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Eenicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A-M.can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  EI  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  S.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1. 00,   1.30,  z.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5,30, 

6.OO,  6.3O,  7.OO,  S.OO,  9.CO,   10  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o.  '7.00,  '7.30,  *8.oo, 
*8-3o,  *3-  30,  T4.00,  *4-3o,  *5-oo,  "*5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  g.oo. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *q.3o  A.  M.,  6.30, 
Jii.oo,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  1 1 1.30,  12.00,  {12-30,  1.00, 
ti.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.00,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  t9-3°,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  Jn.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.CO 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— ^6. oo,  '6.3c,  7.00,  '7.30,  tS.oo. 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   ti-oo,  2.00,   3.00,   4.00,    "4.30, 

S-oo,  '5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,   '6.53,  *7.23.    *7.53,  -8.23, 

'8-53.   '5.23,   •10.2I,   *4.23,    *4,53»    "5-23.    *5-53.  *6  23, 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  i?RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  *5. 15,  '5.45,  '6.45, 

t9-iS,  *3-i5. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *$. 30.   *fi.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.32,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,    1. 00,   1.30,   z.oo,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.3a,  6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland—  "5. 3 7,   '6.07,  6  37,    7.C7, 

7-37.   8-°7.   8-37.   9-°7.   9-37.    i°-°7>    IO-37.   ".07.  "-57- 

12.07,    I2-37.  1-°7.  1-37,  2-07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4  37, 

5.071  5-37   6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  g.06,  10.06,  11.06. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,   *5-52,   *6  22,  6.52,  '7.22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  9.52,  £10,22, 10,52,  Jir.22,  11,52   I12.22, 

12.52,    ti.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  3.52,9,52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5-45,  *6-o,  6.45,  *7  -5,  7.45, 

•8.15,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  tio,i5,  10,45,  t"-*5.  "-45. 12.45, 

t-45.   2.45,   3.45,   4.15,    4,45,   5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

8.45.  9-45.  10.45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    "6.15,     645,    '7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,    $9.15,   9-45.  10.45,    U2.45,    1.45,   2.45,    3.45 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45,  "7-15- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— ^7. 15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15 


From  OAKLAND— *6. 15, 


15,  13.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  oily. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  S:  Tkt.  Agt. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  la  flre  and  earthquake -proof.  It  Lui-  Qve 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  Ilgnt,  and  airy. 
Tii«  ventilation  1*  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess front  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  h 
carriage- way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  aadoowa  In  AoieHeaa  h  i>ieLs. 
Caests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUTHERNPACIFIi 


BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

COMMHUCTNG   MONDJY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  I.2S3,    AND   UNTIL 
FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fonrth  Streets)  as  follows : 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

8.30  A.  M. 

tg.3o  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.   M. 

4.25  P.  M. 

*5.i5  P.  M. 

6.30  P.  SI. 

tn. 45  P.  m. 

DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark 


'I 


8.3O  A.  ■ 

io.  40  A. ; 


Santa   Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations.,  j 


6.40 

A.  M. 

*8.io 

A.  M. 

9-Q3 

A.  U. 

'10.02 

A.  M. 

'3-36 

P.  M. 

T4-59 

P.  M. 

0.00 

P.  M. 

It-^o 

P.  M. 

ta.15 

P.  M. 

9.03 

A.   M. 

10.02 

A.  M. 

%,» 

P.   M. 

b-00 

P.  M. 

I8.i=; 

P.    M. 

IO.4O  A 

T3-3Q  P- 


M.  J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  )    *io.o2  a.  m. 
m.   1  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey.  ■■  /      6.00  f.  m. 


10.40  a. 
*3-3°  p- 


M.    1 


Hollisterand  TresPinos..  ! 


10.40  A. 
*3-3°  r. 


..     f . Watsonville,   Camp  Goodall,  ")  ♦ 
M"  \  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soqnel,   l    'f"02  A"  «• 
(  (CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz  j      °  co  p-   M- 


10.40  a.  m.    I  . .  Soledad  and  way  stations-. 


t7-3°A. 


)  ..Montereyand  Santa  C:uz..  >     .„ 
M'   / (Sunday  Excorsion) /   Ta'^ 


'Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only.     tTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays  only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  «.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4-oo;  10  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices^ — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street. 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  HoteL 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CO     MENCING 

CUNDAY,    OCTOBER   jth  iSSj, 

*"~^      Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti-3S>  *4-5o,  t5-oo  P.  M. 

(Via.  Saucelito  Ferry)— 17.00.  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  *5-3o, 
ts-^o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "8-co, 
t8.5o  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M.,  +3.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  T6.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.io, 
t$.  10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ra- 
fael, via  Saucelito,  at  1,30  P.  M. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— S.45,  10.50  A.  M., 
3-45.  5-30  ^.  M- 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.20  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M-,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2. 15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1. 10  P.  M.J 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,   Si  ;   Camp  Taylor,   $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $t  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYK 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


NATHANTBL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  j.  A.  CAMFSSLf.. 

N.  GKAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Xewark,    San   Jose,        s 

Galo»,    Glcnwood,    Fellon,    Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 


niCTURESQUE 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Sai 


SCENERY,  Mountain 

m  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Eay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8  ©A  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
*0"  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  CenLreville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cni2  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

»>  Oil  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Ml  Eden,  Al- 
"»•*-*"  \arado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa.  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.  M. 

4©  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•*-*  V  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A  M.  Throughto 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  Sea 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.    Thn    ft 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $5.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

S3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A  M. 

TO  OAIiLL\D  ASD  ALA.12EUA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.30 — 9-30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A  M.  ^[12.30 — 
1.30—2.30—3.30—4.30—5.30—6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15— 10.30— 
11.35  P-  ^1-      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57 — §6.57—3.52^ — 9.52—10.52—^11.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
i-5=— 2. 5= — 3-52—  4-52  —  5-5Z  — 6-52  —  C-.35  — 10.52— 11.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— S-35— 0.35— 10.35— Vi-35  A  M.  12.35— 1-35— 2-35— 
3-35 — 4-35—5-36 — 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— 11.35  P-  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     IT — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Offices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars- 

GEO.  REVETT,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

GenT  Sup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf    corner  First   and    Brannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

c__.,._D  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday. "Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fonrth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  »Vharf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Precident. 


PACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  3.  C,  end  PUGET  SOUND  port«, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1T- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day- a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  AP.CATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Eay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  u. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis^c. 


P 


•ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  or  Bio  de  Janeiro October  2Uh 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

San  Jiiiin October  15th 

At  10  o'clock  A.  If.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for 
M-AZATLAN,  SAN  BLAo,  MANZANILLO,  and  AC- 
APULCO,  and  via  Acapulco  for  lower  Mexican  and  Cen- 
tral American  ports,  calling  at  SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATE- 
MALA and  LA  LIBERTAD,  to  land  passengers  aod 
mails.  Tickets  to  and  fr->m  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at 
the  lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

Zi  aland  la October  20th 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
Jio  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  AgeoU. 


BANKING. 

*THE   NEVADA   BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Capital  paid  up $%ooo,ooc 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds ^  joo,ooc 

Agency  at  New  Yohk. 63  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 

Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfer*. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 

JTIIE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Xew  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  Xatlonal  BanK  ; 
Chicago,  1  nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Lonls,  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank ;  Xew  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
Xew  Zealand;  London,  X.  M.  Bothschlld  «& 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  raining  districts  and  interior 
XwTrt  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

i,ett=rt  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

£traw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  oi 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.     Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
anc  Coast.  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMEROiAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretair. 


T10ME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

So.  816  Sanscme  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  i,  1882 684J32  83 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    S.   MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

312  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sanscme  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

\V.  L.  Cbalmrbs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Reflaery. 

OFFICE,      •  •      325  Market  St. 

WOBHS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  Preadent, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS.  Viee-PresideTit, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


fVholesale  f\f\  J  S  Order  for  House 
and  Retail  I    MAI      or  Office  by 
ltealer   in  UUfl L Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    ISO    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


THE 

AMERICA*  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  earport. 

C.  ADOLFHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — aoS  California  Street. 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE. 

We  send  free  on  SO  days"  trial  Dr.  Dye's  ElCrllo- 
.tltnlc  Bells  and  oilier  Elerirlr  appliances  T<* 
ME.V  suflering  fromSienons  Debility.  Lost  Tltal- 
tty,  and  kindred  Troubles.  Also,  for  Bhenniu- 
ll-m.  Liver  and  Kidney  Troubles,  and  mady 
oilier  diseases.  Speedy  cures  guaranteed.  Illustrated 
pamphlets  free.     Address 

VOLTAIC  BLLT  CO.,  Sfarskall.  Mich. 


AND  ART 

EGORATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WOfDOWfl  SHADES  "-Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  GLARK  &  CO, 


«*5  •nd  f 47  M«r" 


£      ARGONAUT. 


B.U.  McDonald, 
President, 

San  Francisco, 

iTlIstaEiishecl 

1S63. 

Ca<pita.Stocfc 
Si,QOO.OOO«OD 
Surpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cnl,  July- 1,  IB8S, 


HARDWOOD, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER, 

VENEERS,  .VXD  FANCY  WOODS. 

JOHV  lntnOEE.  Spear  ami  Houar.l  Streets.  S.  F. 


rm   pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STKEET.  Decker  Brothers'.  fi£Bfl^3| 
Fischer,  and  fcla.crson  Pianja,  and  Mason  c^^P*gTJB 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.         J  J  g    J    I  I 
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UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 

<;rillov. 

Sole  Frofkieter, 
Pharmacies  de  premiere  classe 
de  ta  Facultede  Paris, 

27  Rue  RambuLeau, 

Paris. 

Tamar —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agieeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAWIAR 

INDIEN 
CRILLON 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 


All  styles,  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 


013  and  64:  Market  Street 


r 


COLO  SEVERS  FRIEMO 


I     )LD  SEEKE 


iCONTEH- -  -    =;;;!  r;-;-; 

jrld.     IS 

NewYorlc 


FINE   CARPETS 

AND 

RICH  FURNITURE 


BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 


S18  Market  Street,  ami   15  and  1;  Past  Street. 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &   CO, 

lift  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Mauiifacturc  every  description  ol   Fine  Jewelry 
and   Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  cf  the  celebrated  Ilenry  F.  M'ller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ilcniuic  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


HUM  J.  stmmes. 


VAXDKKLVNN  STOW. 


THOMA 


122  AND  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Hare  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Desigus  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

o   ered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments   and  a  full  line   of  elegant   LAMPS. 


I1IUIL-  \d»    i;lll.:il\(.    SUOILD    CALL    AND    EXAMINE   OUR   NEW    COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND   TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       ■         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHliUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers     In     GentV    FarclsulnK    £oo<U, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


toed.  J:::-.::'.  :~u:::; 
otitic  age.  PIERCE  &  Son 
js4  Sac.  St.,  Saa  F:aa.  Cat. 


Branch  Store  and  Factory,  2002  and  2001 
Market  Street. 


Special  II:. i..  Tor  the  next  Sixty  Days. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RI 'XXIXG  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  XEW  Xo.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  1TILSOX  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Sec  Hie  "DO.nr.STIt "•  lierorc  Iiuylng. 

J.  W.  EVAXS, 

General  Agent,  20  Post  Street. 


THE  "THEO" 
CHAMPAGNES. 


Mm, 


Carte 
Blanche' 


'RQEDERER 
!U&'C9  -■--£* 
%  REIMS;;^, 


Red 

Label. 


Crystal. 

The  dryest  and  purest  wines  in  the  market.      FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  LEADING  DEALERS. 

ADOLrilE   FLAMANT. 

Sole  Agent  fcr  the  Pacific  Coast,  410  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

pTyot.upham&co 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Eoott  Ma  uTacturtrs 

204  §ansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


Pebble  Spegtagles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush* 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Year*. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    i£r  Ttvo  Hours  Notice. 

ij.      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
9*^  oagKlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets, 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  Manufacturers  of 

Railroad  a\d  Merchant  Iron 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hamniered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel. 
aid  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts.  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Wa>hers,  etc.  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect 
ing  Rods,  etc,  etc     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iroa. 

OFFICE   202  MARKET  STREET. 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KEABNV  STREET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros.) 


Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  2i  Hours 


ART-PArXTEI>.  PLAIN  and  GLAZEI 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  C< 

110  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


BEAMISH'S  SHIRTS 


BETTER     THAN     EVER. 


onaut 
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A    DISSIPATED    GHOST. 


I  was  a  book-keeper  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  and,  like  many  others,  was  left  by  it  homeless,  penniless, 
and  friendless,  my  employers  being  too  crippled  by  the  ca 
lamity  to  continue  business.  Unlike  many  others,  though, 
within  a  week  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accidentally  meet  a 
civil  engineer  whom  I  had  known  slightly  when  I  was  a  lad, 
and  on  making  myself  known  to  him  he  offered  me  work  as 
an  assistant  on  the  preliminary  survey  of  a  projected  rail 
road  which  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  make.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  I  accepted  gladly,  the  more  so  because  I  was 
young  and  vigorous,  detested  office  slavery,  and  coveted 
open-air  employment. 

The  party  to  which  I  was  attached  was  exceptional,  in  that 
the  entire  staff  were  educated  gentlemen  and  good  fellows, 
good-natured  and  jolly,  with  an  unlimited  capacity  for  mak- 
ing amusement,  while  the  laborers,  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  seemed  to  follow  their  lead,  and  cheer- 
fully took  their  hardships  like  pleasures.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  the  hilarity  and  urbanity  of  the  staff  had  attracted  the 
very  choicest  of  the  laborers  to  seek  employment  with  the 
party.  At  any  rate,  except  while  at  work,  there  was  small 
distinction  of  rank,  and  many  an  evening  did  we  make  the 
quiet  night  ring  with  the  united  shouts  of  the  party  as  we 
laughed  over  some  comical  story  and  bandied  jokes  with  one 
another,  and  often  and  often  did  the  flames  of  our  camp-fire 
leap  in  unison  with  a  tuneful  chorus,  whose  notes  floated  off 
into  the  wilderness  around  us  and  wafted  strains  of  the  joys 
of  civilization  to  the  untutored  savage  in  the  far  distance. 

The  chief  of  our  party  was  an  engineer  named  Jones  (of 
course,  that  wasn't  his  name,  but  it  will  serve),  a  short,  fat. 
cheery  little  man,  with  an  imperturbable  acceptance  of  cir- 
cumstances, however  adverse,  which  often  struck  me  as  an 
attribute  of  a  fatalist.  Every  one  called  him  major,  though 
nobody  could  tell  why.  There  was  nothing  in  his  bearing  to 
inspire  the  application  of  a  military  title— rather  the  contrary 
—but  still  we  all  called  him  major.  I  never  saw  auoLher 
man  so  full  of  straightforward  energy,  so  thoughtful  of  the 
welfare  of  his  subordinates,  so  faithful  to  his  duty,  and. 
withal,  so  merry  and  apparently  light-hearted.  He  seemed 
to  like  the  wild  life  of  a  preliminary  survey,  and  once  told 
us,  as  we  lay  about  our  fire  at  night  talking  of  home  and  our 
ultimate  return  there,  that  he  would  like  to  die  without  ever 
seeing  the  settlements  again. 

This  remark  set  us  all  to  talking  in  a  reminiscent  strain, 
and  from  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethearts,  we  passed  on  to 
the  rosy  joys  of  the  opera,  the  ballet,  and  the  circus  ;  of 
Nilsson  as  Lucia,  Lucca  as  Zerlina,  Aime'e  in  "  La  Jolie  Par- 
fumeuse,"  Dan  Bryant  and  Charlie  Backus,  Sothern,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Booth.  One  fellow  exulted  over  suppers  with  dash 
ing  blondes  of  the  variety  stage  ;  another  lamented  the  pas- 
sage of  his  successes  as  a  leader  of  the  german  ;  another 
gloated  over  all-night  "  rackets,"  and  discoursed  of  absinthe 
as  a  morning  healer.  Many  were  the  recollections  of  the 
Argyle  Rooms  in  New  York,  of  nocturnal  adventures  in  the 
streets  behind  Covent  Garden  in  London,  of  wild  nights  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  Venice,  or  San  Francisco  ;  and  the  dancing- 
girls  of  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  and  Delhi  were  descanted 
upon  till  a  general  indication  of  envious  discontent  warned 
us  to  change  Our  topic.  Then  we  talked  "  gourmandise," 
and  compared  whisky  and  bacon  with  omelet  souffle',  frogs  a 
la  poulette,  and  champagne  frappe\  We  were  all  wise  on  the 
merits  of  various  beers,  and  some  of  us  could  talk  of  Cham- 
ber'.in,  Clos  Vougeot,  Chateau  Yquem,  and  Johannisberger, 
which  we  ignorantly  flattered  ourselves  we  knew  something 
about.  Finally  Jack  Saxton  got  up  and  lazily  stretched  him- 
self, remarking  :  "  Well,  gentlemen,  you  may  all  talk  about 
delicious  drinks,  but  I  tell  you  that  in  the  old  days  the  finest 
drink  I  ever  tasted  was  a  big  pull  out  of  my  soft-water  pitcher 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning."  Most  of  us  knew  some 
thing  about  that,  too,  and  the  boys  said  nothing,  but  drifted 
quietly  off  to  their  blankets,  leaving  J  ones  and  me  to  finish  our 
pipes  by  the  dying  fire. 

We  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the 
chief  turned  and  looked  intently  at  me,  with  a  far-away 
look  in  his  eyes  that  I  had  never  seen  there  before.  Pres 
ently  he  said  :  "My  boy,  you  were  all  of  you  wise  to  take 
the  good  things  ol  life  when  they  were  within  your  reach, 
for  the  time  will  come,  alive  or  later,  when  the  ashes  of  re- 
membrance will  be  all  you  can  hope  for  out  of  the  glory  of 
existence.  I  enjoyed  those  things  once — enjoyed  them  so 
that  I  don't  like  to  talk  or  even  think  about  them.  Thank 
your  stars,  old  lellow,  that  you  are  still  here  to  embrace  the 
fragrant  delight  of  them."  He  leaned  back  on  his  elbow 
and  looked  off  into  the  sky,  oiligently  shooting  great  mouth- 
fuls  of  smoke  at  a  cloud  which  swung  along  the  horizon.  At 
length  he  said,  half  to  himseif  and  almost  defiantly  :  "  I 
think  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't. 
I  know  you  will  respect  my  confidence,  and  it  will  serve  to 
bring  me  to  mind  sometimes  when  you  are  a  staid  old  citizen 
nd  I  am  a  rotting  skeleton."  I  said  nothing,  but  refilled  my 
pipe,  threw  a  chunk  of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  stretched  my- 
self out  again  where  I  could  see  his  pleasant  face  by  the 
flickering  firelight. 

After  a  few  more  smoke-puffs,  he  commenced  :  "  Soon 
after  the  war  began  I  left  college  with  my  civil  engineer's  de- 
gree in  my  pocket,  and  I  immediately  enlisted  in — call  it 
the  One  hundred  and  Fourth  Rhode  Island,     I  went  out  as 


first  lieutenant,  was  soon  made  captain,  and  was  with  my 
company  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  During  the  day  I  was 
hit  in  the  face  by  a  fragment  of  a  shell,  which  knocked  me 
down  and  stunned  me  for  a  few  moments,  but  I  soon  came 
to  myself,  found  that  I  was  not  seriously  hurt,  and  hurried  on 
after  the  company,  which  had  gone  ahead.  When  I  caught 
up  with  them,  the  men  told  me  that  the  same  shell  which 
had  upset  me  had  killed  a  private  named  John  P.  Weed, 
completely  disemboweling  him.  I  had  passed  the  poor  fel- 
low's fragments,  but  didn't  look  to  see  who  it  was.  You 
know  that  in  the  volunteer  sen-ice  the  separation  between 
officer  and  private  was  not  very  marked,  and  I  had  come  to 
know  Weed  pretty  well,  but  in  the  heat  of  battle  there  wasn't 
time  to  be  sorry  for  his  death.  I  took  that  out  long  after- 
ward. He  was  a  queer,  spiritualistic  sort  of  fellow,  with  no 
direct  belief  in  anything,  and  entirely  without  respect  for 
the  moral  laws  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  often  talked 
together,  and  he  had  told  me  that  he  had  no  kin  in  the  world, 
and  he  used  to  wonder,  if  he  should  be  killed,  what  would 
become  of  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  which  lay  to  his 
credit  in  the  Grocers'  and  Chemists'  Bank  of  New  York.  He 
had  been  a  bon  vivanl  in  all  ways,  and  it  seemed  to  grieve 
him  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  creditably  spend  it  in  luxu 
rious  dissipation  before  he  enlisted. 

"Well,  I  served  through  the  war  and  came  out  amajir, 
and,  by  the  way,  the  title  is  the  only  remnant  of  my  old  life 
that  clings  to  me  now,  and  I  can't  get  rid  of  that. 

"After  the  war  I  didn't  think  of  going  at  my  profession, 
for  I  was  too  rusty  in  it,  and  I  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
Grocers'  and  Chemists'  Bank,  through  the  influence  of  friends. 
With  the  vagabond  instincts  of  a  soldier  still  in  me,  I  de- 
voted my  nights  pretty  generally  to  the  illicit  pleasures  with 
which  the  city  abounded,  but  I  stuck  by  my  work  during 
the  day,  and  was  eventually  made  paying  teller.  Of  course, 
I  couldn't  raise  the  deuce  nights  without  spending  a  lot  of 
money,  so  my  salary  was  always  overdrawn,  and  I  was  in 
debt  besides.  One  day  I  got  to  thinking  of  Weed,  and  I 
went  to  the  books  and  found,  sure  enough,  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  odd  dollars  still  to  his  credit.  After  that,  I  used 
to  brood  over  it  a  good  deal,  and  think  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  so  much  money  should  lie  there  in  the  bank  forever, 
never  to  do  any  one  any  good,  and  what  a  godsend  it  would 
be  to  me  if  I  had  it. 

"  One  night  I  got  into  a  game  of  poker,  and  lost  to  one  of 
my  fellow-clerks  a  good  deal  more  money  than  I  could  pay. 
I  gave  him  my  I  O  U  for  the  amount,  and  he  promised  me 
my  revenge  whenever  I  chose.  The  next  day,  just  as  the 
bank  was  about  to  close,  a  man  walked  up  to  the  counter  and 
put  out  his  hand,  saying  :  '  Hello,  captain.  Just  identify 
me,  will  you,  so  I  can  draw  my  money.'  Great  God  !  It 
was  John  P.  Weed  himself  !  I  stared  at  him  in  amazement, 
and  said,  feebly  :  *  But  look  here,  you  know,  you're  dead,' 
'  I  may  be  dead,  but  I'm  alive  enough  to  want  you  to  dine 
with  me  to-night,'  and  he  drew  a  check  for  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  I,  dazed  with  the  shock,  paid  it,  knowing  his  sig 
nature  well  enough.  '  Now,  put  on  your  hat  and  come  out 
and  take  a  drink  with  me,'  he  said,  and,  my  duties  being 
over  for  the  day,  I  went.  We  had  a  drink  or  two,  and  then 
went  out  on  the  Bloomingdale  road  for  a  drive,  after -which 
we  dined  at  Delmonico's.  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  to  explain 
his  astounding  reappearance,  but  he  put  me  off  with 
'Never  mind  that  now;. tell  you  to-morrow.'  After  din- 
ner, both  of  us  rather  excited  by  drinking,  Weed  said 
'  Now,  I  want  to  do  the  town  to-night,  and  you've  got  to 
come  with  me.'  I  protested  weakly,  saying  that  I  had  no 
money.  'What  of  that?  I  have  plenty,  and  it's  my  treat. 
But  here,  if  you're  squeamish,  take  this  and  we'll  go  and 
copper  the  ace,  and  see  if  we  can't  win  enough  for  you.  I'" 
stand  the  losses,'  and  he  handed  me  fifty  dollars.  That 
suited  me  to  death  ;  so  we  went  to  Mike  Murray's,  and  in 
half  an  hour  I  had  won  several  hundred  dollars,  with  which 
we  pulled  out.  As  we  turned  into  Broadway,  I  saw  my  poker 
creditor  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  I  excused  myseli 
for  a  minute,  and  ran  over  to  him.  '  I  say,  Stone,  I  want  to 
take  up  my  IO  U.'  'AH  right;  but  I  thought  you  were 
broke.'  I  was  just  tipsy  enough  to  be  cunning,  so  I  re 
plied  :  'Never  you  mind  that ;  I  can  always  find  a  way  to 
pay  my  debts  of  honor.'  I  gave  him  the  money,  and  re- 
joined Weed. 

"That  was  the  wildest  night  I  ever  put  in.  We  had  a  box 
at  a  theatre  for  a  little  while,  then  got  a  carriage  and  "  took 
in  the  town,"  spending  our  money  like  crazy  men.  I  left  him 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  Hoffman  House,  where 
he  said  he  was  stopping. 

"  I  was  late  at  the  bank  that  morning,  and  when  I  got  there 
was  told  that  the  cashier  wanted  me.  I,  of  course,  expected 
a  reprimand  for  being  late,  and  had  concocted  a  yarn  about 
a  sick  friend  ;  but  when  I  went  in  I  saw  that  he  had  Weed's 
check  in  his  hand. 

"  '  Mr.  Jones,  did  you  pay  this  check?' 

" '  Yes,  sir.' 

"  '  Was  the  party  identified  to  you  by  any  one  ? ' 

"  '  No,  sir;  I  knew  him.  He  was  in  my  company  during 
the  war.' 

"  '  Was  it  to  Mr.  Weed  himself,  then,  that  you  paid  the 
money  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir.' 

"'H-m-m.  This  is  very  strange.  Have  you  ever  seen  him 
since  you  left  the  army  ?' 

"Not  until  yesterday,' 


"  'Did  you  not  know  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  army  ?' 

" '  Yes,  sir— that  is,  I  thought  he  was  killed  at  Antietam.' 

"'Were  you  not  there  at  the  time?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  struck  by  the  same  shot.' 

'"That  will  do,  Mr.  Jones.  This  requires  looking  into. 
You  will  consider  yourself  suspended  for  the  present,  and  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  to  leave  the  city.' 

"I  was  horribly  indignant  at  his  implied  suspicion, and  went 
out  in  speechless  rage,  hurrying  off  to  the  Hoffman  House 
to  find  Weed  and  take  him  to  the  bank  and  triumphantly 
clear  myself  of  any  accusation  of  dishonesty.  My  boy,  they 
told  me  there  was  no  such  man  there.  Almost  paralyzed 
by  the  scrape  in  which  I  found  myself,  I  spent  the  next  three 
days  in  scouring  the' city  for  him,  but  he  had  disappeared  and 
left  no  trace.  The  hackman  and  other  people  who  had  seen 
us  on  that  cursed  night  could  not  remember  him  distinctly 
enough  to  think  they  would  know  him  again. 

"  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  summoned  to  the  bank,  and  found 
the  directors  all  assembled  in  the  bank  parlor.  I  was  given 
a  seat,  and  the  president  addressed  me  : 

"  '  Mr.  Jones,  a  very  grave  charge  has  been  made  against 
you,  and,  after  due  investigation,  we  find  the  evidence  strong- 
ly in  support  of  it.  On  Monday  last  you  claim  to  have  paid 
this  check  to  its  signer,  John  P.  Weed.  We  learn  from  the 
War  Department,  and  from  some  of  his  many  comrades, 
that  Weed  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He  has 
never  been  seen  alive  since,  and  his  back  pay  has  never  been 
claimed  from  the  Government.  You  were  his  commanding 
officer,  were  familiar  with  his  signature,  and  knew  that  he 
left  no  heirs.  We  have  had  your  habits  of  life  investigated, 
and  we  find  that  you  have  been  addicted  to  gambling  and 
evil  associations,  that  you  are  in  debt,  and  have  been  living 
beyond  your  means.  We  find  that  on  Monday  evening  you 
paid  Mr.  Stone  quite  a  sum  of  money  which  you  owed  him, 
although  on  that  day  you  had  told  him  you  were  unable  to 
pay  the  debt.  You  were  not  seen  to  pay  this  check,  although 
all  the  other  checks  were  in  the  bank  as  usual  until  after  you 
left  on  Monday.  Mr.  Jones,  there  is  only  one  conclusion 
that  we  can  draw  ;  unless  you  can  bring  Mr.  Weed  himself 
before  us,  we  shall  believe  that,  yielding  to  what  we  hope 
was  a  momentary  temptation,  you  forged  this  check  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  indulgence  of  your  vicious  propensities. 
Have  you  anything  to  say?' 

"  What  could  I  say  ?  I  could  not  produce  Weed  ;  and  the 
temptation  to  get  some  one  to  personate  him  was  quickly 
put  aside,  for  discovery  would  have  been  certain.  I  told 
them  the  whole  story,  but  they  didn't  believe  me — and  I 
don't  know  that  I  blame  them.  The  president  said  that  out 
of  consideration  for  my  friends  they  would  not  prosecute 
me,  gave  me  some  kindly  advice  about  my  future  life,  and  I 
went  out  of  the  bank  a  disgraced  man.  My  bondsmen  paid 
the  money,  and  I  came  West  and  went  to  engineering.  I 
heard  afterward  that  Stone  was  also  discharged  for  playing 
poker." 

Poor  old  Chief  !  He  was  killed  soon  afterward  by  a  bor- 
der ruffian  in  North  Platte.     Was  it  the  ghost  of  Weed,  I 

wonder,  or ?     I  don't  like  to  speculate  upon  it.     I  liked 

Jones,  and  I  never  knew  him  to  tell  an  untruth. 

T.  F.  Robertson. 

San  Francisco,  October  17,  18S3. 


The  political  result  in  Ohio  is  a  triumph  for  Governor  Til- 
den  of  New  York.  When  he  deemed  himself  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  determined  to  qualify  and  claim 
the  office,  and  would  have  done  so  if  he  could  have  been 
assured  of  the  unanimous  support  of  his  parly.  A  resolution 
favoring  this  scheme  was  introduced  into  Congress.  It 
passed  the  Lower  House,  and  in  the  Senate  was  opposed  by 
Thurman  ot  Ohio  and  Bayard  of  Delaware.  This  attitude 
of  Thurman  angered  Tilden.  Tilden  could  not  face  the 
chances  of  a  struggle  with  a  divided  Democracy.  He  was 
more  afraid  thai  Grant  would  not  go  out  than  that  Hayes  or 
himself  wou'd  get  in  ;  and  so  he  played  the  idle  of  patriot- 
ism, and  asserted  his  disinclination  to  disturb  the  peace. 
He  threw  overboard  his  ambition.  He  played  the  part  of 
sage  and  philosopher  ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  determined  to 
revenge  himself  upon  Thurman  and  Bayard.  The  opportu- 
nity came  in  Ohio  to  murder  Thurman  and  bury  him.  He 
made  the  fight  for  Hoadley  ;  and,  when  the  fact  is  remem- 
bered that  Thurman's  son  bolted,  Thurman's  organ  prophe- 
sied defeat,  and  the  Thurman  wing  enacted  the  part  of  the 
sulking  and  sore  headed  Achilles,  it  is  a  great  victory.  It 
is  a  great  victory  for  Tilden.  We  think,  in  spite  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  Tilden  will  be  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy 
lor  President.  We  believe  it  will  be  Tilden  and  Hendricks  ; 
and  that  the  ticket  will  be  nominated  by  acclamation  ;  and 
we  use  a  conservative  expression  when  we  say  it  will  be  an 
infernally  hard  ticket  to  beat.  Tilden  has  compromised  his. 
Tammany  quarrel,  and  he  is  now  on  friendly  terms  with 
Kelly.  There  is  only  one  man  in  America  who,  in  our 
judgment,  can  beat  Tilden  ;  and  that  is  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  it  is  our  opinion  that  he  will  be  the  Republican  nominee. 
Blaine  for  President  and  E.  B.  Washburne  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent "would  brook  the  iniernal  devil  as  easily  as  a  king." 
Hell  and  the  Democracy  could  not  prevail  against  it.  Let 
all  good  Republicans  pray  that  Conkling's  heart  may  be  soft- 
ened against  his  enemy,  and  that  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


How  few  American  women  know  how  to  hold  a  fan.  I 
noticed  that  a  Spanish  girl  of  my  acquaintance  held  hers 
half  open.  I  asked  lor  the  philosophy  of  the  thing.  I  have 
a  profound  conviction  that  women  of  all  lands  never  do  a 
serious  thing  with  a  reason,  nor  a  trifling  thing  without  one. 

"  Why,  you  wouldn't  have  me  hold  it  any  other  way, 
would  you?"  she  said,  with  mild  surprise. 

"  What  difference  does  it  make?" 

"  Why,  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  If  I  keep  it  closed, 
it  means  I  hate  you." 

"  Heaven  forfend  !"  I  ejaculated. 

"  And  if  I  open  it  wide,"  she  continued,  softly,  "  it  means 
I    1-o-v-e   y-o-u." 


I  became  interested.  I  learned  that  in  Spain  the  etiquette 
of  the  fan  was  a  serious  matter,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Even  to  a  friend  of  one's  own  sex,  the  fan  is  always  present- 
ed open.  The  Spanish  ball-room,  seemingly  so  decorous,  is 
a  seething  mass  of  flirtation  and  intrigue  ;  each  fluttering 
fan  conveying  its  separate  message  ot  warniug,  doubt,  en- 
couragement, or  hope. 

Though  the  fan  no  longer  "supplies  the  place  of  snuff  and 
chat,"  its  language  is  still  useful  to  young  people  in  difficul- 
ties, real  or  imaginary  ;  and  I  give  it  to  them,  as  it  was  given 
to  me,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  with  the  warning  that  all 
other  codes  are  spurious — that  for  sale  at  the  book  stores, 
and  entitled,  with  shockingly  bad  taste,  "  The  Little  Flirt," 
being  especially  so.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  I 
give  is  not  an  artificial  one,  but  conforms  in  every  respect  to 
the  natural  laws  of  expression  : 

Closed I  hate"you. 

Open I  like  you. 

Half  closed I  am  indifferent. 

Pulling  the  (an  under  the  eye I  see  you. 

Putting  it  above  the  eye I  understand  you. 

Closing  the  fan  from  you Go  away. 

Closing  it  toward  you Come  here. 

Shutting  the  Ian Stay  where  you  are. 

Counting  the  sticks The  hour  of  appointment. 


I;  is  a  curious  fact  enough,  that  though  Gay  wrote  a  poem, 
in  several  cantos,  on  the  fan  ;  though  Addison,  in  the  Spec- 
tator, thought  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  devote 
a  whole  paper  to  it  ;  though  Disraeli,  in  "  Contarini  Flem- 
ing "  remarks  that  "  in  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  lady,  the  fan 
is  a  weapon  that  would  shame  the  strategy  of  a  regiment  of 
generals  ;  "  and,  lastly,  though  the  "  Encyc'.opxdia  Britan- 
nica,"  in  its  new  edition,  goes  to  the  extent  of  saying  that 
"  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  fans  had  special  conventional 
uses,"  and  that  "  the  various  actions  in  handling  them  grew 
into  a  code  of  signals,  by  which  ladies  were  supposed  to  con- 
vey hints,  or  signals,  to  admirers  or  to  rivals  in  society  " — no 
one  of  these  very  eminent  authorities  "  conveys  the  slightest 
hint"  as  to  what  this  "code  of  signals"  might  be  ;  a  good 
illustration  of  the  paradox  that  a  thing  may  be  too  well 
known  in  one  generation  to  be  remembered  in  the  next. 
The  only  writer  who  does  more  than  allude  to  the  language 
of  the  fan  is  Irving,  who,  I  believe,  though  of  this  even  I  am 
not  certain,  mentions  seeing  a  senorita  counting  the  sticks  of 
her  fan  to  let  her  lover  know  the  hour  they  were  to  meet. 


This  last  macceuvre  reminds  me  of  the  ingenious  device 
employed  by  a  couple  in  one  of  Labiche's  plays.  The  place 
of  rendezvous  was  fixed  ;  also  the  hour.  One  chalk-mark  on 
the  husband's  back  meant  "j'y  vais"  ;  two  chalk-marks,  "je 
n'y  vais  pas."    This  is  to  wear  horns  indeed ! 


Speaking  of  Labiche's  plays,  I  shouldn't  be  much  sur- 
prised if  they  didn't  turn  out  to  be  the  source  of  a  great  deal 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  inspiration,  For  it  is  certain  that  Gil- 
bert translated  his  Wedding  March  from  "  Le  Chapeau  de 
Paille  d'ltalie";  equally  certain  that  he  stole  his  "Palace  of 
Truth  "  from  Labiche's  "  Le  Philosophe  et  l'Auvergnat"  ;  his 
style,  ditto  ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  proving  too  much,  I  might  say 
his  humor,  which  in  the  case  of  both  playwrights  consists  in 
the  grave  deduction  of  logical  conclusions  from  thoroughly 
false  premises. 

It  is  startling,  too,  to  see  how  much  Gilbert's  librettos,  even 
"  Patience,"  "  Pinafore,"  and  "The  Pirates,"  resemble  in  both 
style  and  treatment  the  vaudevilles  of  Labiche.  I  ndeed,  there 
is  at  every  step  the  amplest  evidence  that  he  has  both  studied 
and  closeiy  followed  the  methods  of  his  great  French  master 
and  prototype.  To  be  sure,  this  is  but  to  Gilbert's  credit, 
and  only  proves  that  he  formed  himself  on  a  good  model. 
It  could  be  wished,  however,  that  he  had  left  "The  Philoso- 
pher and  Auvergnat "  alone  ;  or,  having  taken  that  master- 
piece and  spoiled  it,  that  he  might  have  made  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  fact  to  the  world. 


Labiche's  scattered  comedies  and  vaudevilles  have  only  re- 
cently been  collected  and  published  in  book  form.  Curiously 
enough,  he  was  for  a  long  time  strenuously  opposed  to  this 
step,  and  only  at  last  consented  on  the  condition  that  his 
friend,  Emile  Augier,  would  write  the  preface.  He  felt,  he 
said,  that  he  needed  the  protecting  shadow  of  an  academi- 
cian's wing.  Though  his  plays,  in  this  edition,  make  ten 
stout  octavo  volumes,  in  no  case  did  Labiche  write  except  in 
collaboration.  And  yet  his  style  is  always  the  same.  Augier, 
who  once  wrote  a  play  with  him,  and  who,  therefore,  ought 
to  know,  explains  at  once  this  mystery,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mystery  of  all  collaboration. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  says,  "that  in  every  concubitus  there  is 
a  male  and  a  female.  There's  not  a  doubt  but  that  Labiche 
was  a  male." 

There  is  revealed  throughout  these  plays,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  the  complete  theory  of  French  convenance, 
which  is  to  the  Frenchman,  at  least,  the  summum  bonum  of  all 
ideas,  the  shibboleth  of  all  morality  and  sentiment.  "  L'esprit 
Gaulois,"  naturally  skeptical,  is  at  least  charitable,  and 
thoroughly  appreciates  the  wide  distinction  between  theory 
and  practice  ;  but  it  cries  "  il  faut  respecter  les  convenances." 
Do  what  you  please,  only  don't  get  found  out.  For,  if  you 
are  fend  out,  your  crime,  if  so  it  be,  which  before  was  per- 
sonal and  affected  on'.y  yourself,  becomes  general,  and  will 
res;  on  the  conscience  of  the  public. 


Nothing  so  well  illustrates  this  theory  of  morals  as  the  re- 
mark of  a  French  husband  of  Louis  XV.'s  time,  who,  in  a 
novel  of  Crebillon  Fils,  discovers  his  wife  in  a  compromising 
situation  with  his  best  friend. 

"  Madame,  je  ne  l'aurais  pas  vue." 

The  next  day  he  called  his  friend  out,  and,  in  the  duel  that 
ensued,  ran  him  through  the  heart.  He  regretted  very  much, 
he  said,  the  sad  necessity  in  which  he  found  himself.  But, 
foi  de  gentilhomme,  what  could  he  do  ?  They  should  have 
been  more  careful.  It  was  an  unlucky  accident,  perhaps — 
voila  tout. 

We  laugh  at  these  notions  in  America  ;  probably  for  the 
reason  that  we  ate  apt  to  think  ourselves  so  moral  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  that  we  do  not  feel  we  stand  in  any  need  of 
casuistry.  Still,  cases  do  arise  where  a  thing,  very  inno- 
cent in  itself,  takes  on,  when  viewed  with  certain  glasses,  a 
highly  different  character.  Circumstances,  as  Jack  Bunsby 
used  to  say,  alter  cases. 

Apropos,  an  anecdote  :  An  English  lord  and  his  wife 
weie  traveling  in  this  country,  and  were  stopping  for  a  week 
with  some  friends  on  the  Hudson.  One  day,  the  afternoon 
being  fine,  they  started  off  for  a  long  walk  into  the  country. 
They  walked  through  the  woods,  over  the  streams,  and 
across  the  meadows  ;  in  fact,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eng- 
lish, enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly.  On  their  way  back, 
they  find  themselves  in  front  of  a  handsome  private  place, 
the  gate  of  which  is  open.  Tired  and  dusty  with  their 
walk,  and  hardly  realizing  what  they  are  doing,  they  enter 
and  sit  down  on  a  rustic  bench  beneath  a  spreading  oak,  and 
feast  their  eyes  on  the  green  of  the  lawn  at  their  feet. 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  beauty  of  the  afternoon,  or  the 
stillness  of  the  hour,  or  the  fact  that  they  were  both  far  away 
from  home,  I  do  not  know,  but  this  English  lord  did  gallantly 
stoop,  and,  like  a  true  Englishman,  kiss  his  wife.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  complete  happiness  of  that  worthy  nobleman, 
the  lady  of  the  place  happened  to  be  walking  by,  and  saw 
the  whole  performance.  Her  indignation  can  readily  be 
conceived.  Judging,  naturally  enough,  by  appearances,  and 
highly  incensed  that  her  place  should  be  put  to  such  base 
uses  by  suspicious  characters,  she  straightway  orders  the  too 
affectionate  couple  off  the  place. 

The  sequel  is  dramatic.  Calling  the  next  day,  by  particu- 
lar request,  on  some  friends  of  one  of  her  neighbors,  to  her 
horror  she  meets,  in  the  persons  of  the  English  lord  and 
his  wife,  the  tramps  she  had  ordered  off  her  grounds  1 


Now  that  Lord  Coleridge,  being  dined  and  wined,  is  say- 
ing so  many  pretty  things  about  America  and  our  little 
fight  about  tea-chests,  telling  us,  withal,  who  are  our  great 
lawyers  and  literary  men,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
whether  he  will  remain  of  this  highly  complimentary  opin- 
ion when  he  returns  again  to  his  own  people.  I  suppose, 
however,  we  must  be  thankful  that  he  is  civil  to  us  when 
here ;  for,  indeed,  the  most  intelligent  and  educated  of  Eng- 
lishmen seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  be- 
have in  this  country.  Dickens,  in  his  "  American  Notes," 
did  not  hesitate  to  write  up  the  interior  of  households  to 
which  he  had  been  admitted  as  a  guest.  Mr.  Foster,  even, 
the  great  Liberal  statesman,  went  to  a  dinner  party  in  New 
York  in  a  tweed  suit.  It  is  right  to  say,  however,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  on  finding  himself  the  only  one  of  thirty  thus 
attired,  he  frankly  admitted  that  he  had  never  been  so  morti- 
fied in  his  life.  General  Wolseley,  a  soldier  and  a  diplomate, 
after  being  entertained  with  the  greatest  courtesy  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  felt  not  the  slightest  compunction  in  ridi- 
culing the  hospitality  he  had  received  and  in  caricaturing 
the  very  men  at  whose  house  he  had  broken  bread.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lord  Coleridge  will  allow  the  fact  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  pays  his  expenses  to  have  some 
weight  with  him,  and  that  he  will,  at  least,  avoid  the  bad 
taste,  if  not  the  ingratitude,  of  these  performances. 


When  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  who  now  occupies  the 
chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  was  in  Washington, 
some  years  ago,  the  late  Vice-President  Wilson  invited  him 
to  dinner.  After  he  had  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  invitation, 
he  heard  that  Mr.  Robeson  was  also  to  give  a  dinner  on  the 
same  night,  at  which  President  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  to  be 
present.  What  should  our  English  don  do  but  call  on  Mr. 
Robeson,  introduce  himself  as  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  of 
Oxford,  traveling  for  his  pleasure  in  the  United  States,  and 
intimate  that,  as  he  wished  to  meet  the  President,  he  would 
like  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  he  understood  was  to  be 
given  him.  Mr.  Robeson  was,  indeed,  too  much  astonished 
to  refuse,  and  the  invitation  was  accorded.  Returning  im- 
mediately to  his  hotel,  the  worthy  professor  next  dispatched 
a  note  to  the  Vice-President,  in  which  he  informed  him  that 
he  had  entirely  overlooked  another  engagement  that  would 
prevent  him  from  accepting  his  very  kind  invitation. 

Both  dinners  took  place  in  due  course.  At  the  one  to 
which  he  had  invited  himself  the  professor  was,  very  prop 
eily,  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  table.  This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  Mrs.  Grant  in 
active  conversation,  despite  the  fact  that  that  lady  was  ten 
seats  distant  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

11  Mrs.  Grant  !  Mrs.  Grant  !  You  are  not  listening  to  me  ; 
you  are  not  attending  to  what  I  say,"  the  little  fellow  would 
cry,  in  his  shrill  voice. 

When  Mrs.  Grant  endeavored  to  quiet  some  of  the  noise 
about  her,  so  that  she  could  hear  what  Bonamy  didhzvt  to 
say,  he  would  then  bitterly  complain  that  she  laughed  at  the 
wrong  place 

'That's  not  the  point !— that's  not  the  point  !"  he  would 
scream.     "  You're  not  attending  to  what  I  say." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  everything  English 
over  everything  American,  he  would  pick  up  the  bread  on 
the  table  and  exclaim  : 

"  That's  not  good  bread.     That's  not  good  bread." 

To  the  waiter  even,  who  was  passing  around  the  fruit,  he 
would  turn  and  say  : 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  offering  me  oranges  when  I  am 
talking  of  the  greatest  poet  known  ?  From  Wordsworth  to 
oranges,  indeed.     Bah!" 

Then  he  began  to  put  what  might  be  called  scientific  con- 
undrums. "  Why  was  it  that  America  had  no  literature  ? 
What  was  the  true  basis  of  civilization  ?  Why  was  the  seat 
of  the  aristocracy  at  the  South  ?"    He  would  invariably  in- 


sist upon  answers  to  these  queries  of  his,  and  when  for 
peace's  sake  they  were  given  he  would  as  invariably  pro- 
nounce them  wrong. 

"  I  want  every  one  to  write  down  his  ideas  of  heaven," 
he  cried,  bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Price  !  Mr.  Price  !"  said  the  ladies,  in  depre- 
cating chorus. 

"Come, now,"  said  the  professor,  sternly,  "no  shirking.  Let 
every  one  do  his  duty.  Here,  waiter  !  waiter !  Some  paper 
and  pencils." 

The  scheme  was  indeed  a  brilliant  one.  The  little  man 
rubbed  his  hands  and  fairly  cackled  with  satisfaction.  Yes, 
they  should  write  down  their  ideas.  Then  he  would  com- 
pare them,  and  show  how  pitifully  at  variance  they  were. 
Thus  by  the  simplest  of  contrivances  heaven  would  be  proved 
a  myth,  religion  an  absurdity. 

"  Well,  has  any  one  got  his  written?"  asked  the  professor, 
cheerfully. 

The  situation  was  becoming  alarming,  especially  to  the  la- 
dies, and  the  hostess  was  just  about  to  give  the  signal  to 
leave  the  table,  when  Mr.  Robeson,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
out  of  patience,  arose  from  his  end  of  the  table,  and,  holding 
a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand,  thus  addressed  the  professor  : 

"  Professor  Price,  I  have  an  idea  of  heaven,  and  I  have 
written  it  down.  It  is  tolerably  distinct,  and  will,  I  think, 
appeal  to  you  from  its  politico-economic  point  of  view  : 
'  Heaven  is  a  place  without  money  and  without  Pi  ice.'" 

Viveur. 


A  Cleveland  correspondent  recently  sent  the  following  to 
the  New  York  Tribune :  "  The  novel  of  Cleveland  life,  now 
running  in  the  Century  under  the  name  of  'The  Bread- Win- 
ners,' has  attracted  much  attention  in  the  literary  world,  and 
intense  curiosity  has  been  excited  as  to  who  is  its  author. 
The  Tribune  intimated  that  it  was  written  by  the  late  Leon- 
ard Case.  Others  claimed  that  Miss  Constance  Woolson 
was  the  writer,  and  some  laid  the  claim  of  its  authorship  at 
the  door  of  Colonel  John  Hay.  It  is  now  stated  upon  the 
best  authority  that  the  author  of  the  story  is  Frederick  G. 
Mather,  a  son  of  S.  H.  Mather,  cashier  of  the  Cleveland  Sav- 
ings Bank.  Mr.  Mather  formerly  lived  in  this  city,  but  of 
late  years  has  resided  in  Albany,  where  he  is  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  Previous  to  going  to  Albany  he  filled  lor 
two  or  three  years  the  position  of  assistant  editor  of  the 
Binghamton  Republican.  ' The  Bread-Winners '  is  not  pop- 
ular in  Cleveland,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  written  from  an 
aristocratic  standpoint.  The  wealthy  characters  in  the  story 
are  lauded  to  the  skies,  while  those  characters  representing 
the  poorer  class  are  made  vulgar  and  coarse."  Concerning 
which  the  Tribune  remarks  :  "The  varied  surmises  as  to  the 
authorship  of  'The  Bread- Winners,'  now  running  in  the 
Century,  add  something,  no  doubt,  to  the  interest  with  which 
the  story  is  read.  While  these  suggestions  are  sufficiently 
skillful  advertisements,  they  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  stmy, 
which  is  clever  enough  to  appear  on  its  own  merits.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  next  report  to  state  that  Mr.  F. 
G.  Mather  is  not  the  author  of  this  story." 


Low  dresses  are  again  occasioning  talk.  A  lady  writes  in 
this  strain  to  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Critic  of  cer- 
tain hops  or  receptions  she  attended  :  "  I  must  confess  I  was 
shocked  to  see  such  a  lack  of  female  modesty  among  some 
of  the  lady  guests,  two  or  three  of  them  appearing  in  almost 
a  nude  condition  above  the  waist.  I  wondered  to  mystlf 
whether  these  young  girls  had  mothers,  and  whether  these 
mothers  were  aware  of  the  condition  in  which  their  daugh- 
ters were  exposing  their  charms  to  the  gaze  of  a  densely 
thronged  ball-room,  to  the  utter  disgust  of  all  refined  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  as  well.  At  the  last  hop  a  young  naval  offi- 
cer, well  known  in  society  circles,  who  was  introduced  to  and 
waltzed  with  one  of  the  semi-nude  young  ladies,  was  soon 
after  approached  by  a  friend,  who  inquired  how  he  had  en- 
joyed the  waltz.  His  rep'y  was  :  '  Oh,  pretty  well,  consider- 
ing Miss 's  dress  was  cut  so  infernally  low,  and  exposed 

so  much  of  her  person,  that  I  became  distracted,  and  there- 
fore could  not  enjoy  the  dance  as  I  should  have  otherwise.' 
When  gentlemen  have  occasion  (and  this  one  was  certainly 
justified  in  his  remarks)  to  allude  to  ladies,  or  rather  would- 
be  ladies,  in  such  a  manner  and  within  the  hearing  of  a  score 
or  more,  it  is  high  time  the  committees  having  these  hops  in 
hand  give  some  attention  to  reform  in  the  .matter  of  ladies' 
dress,  or  else  politely  request  those  who  persist  in  making  so 
public  an  exhibition  of  themselves  to  remain  away."  This 
is  very  strong  language.  The  communication,  as  may  be 
imagined,  raised  a  row. 

A  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  re- 
marks :  "  It  is  said  that  a  reaction  has  taken  place  among 
the  young  bloods  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  that  the  dude  make- 
up is  rapidly  being  relegated  to  swells  of  the  second  class. 
The  dude  costume  is  now  chiefly  worn  by  young  gentlemen 
in  the  ribbon  department  of  some  dry  goods  emporium,  who, 
having  invested  heavily  in  the  broad,  curled  brim  hat,  tight 
pantaloons,  stuffed  frock-coat,  and  toothpick  shoes,  can  not 
afford  to  get  other  clothes  at  present.  The  upper  swells  have, 
for  the  nonce,  become  conservative,  are  wearing  wide  trou- 
sers, boots  more  nearly  resembling  their  feet,  and  less  con- 
spicuous coats,  collars,  and  hats.  They  retain  the  silver- 
headed  sticks,  however,  which  is  reasonable  enough,  and 
which  can  not  be  carried  by  the  cheaper  swells  except  on  Sun- 
days and  semi-occasional  visits  to  the  theatre.  In  the  mean- 
while the  dudus,  or  female  swells,  are  imitating  their  male 
associates,  as  usual." 

A  correspondent  recently  wrote  the  following  to  the  New 
York  Sun  ;  "  I  use  the  caligraph  very  much.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  spacer  key  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  key-board,  and,  after  one  year's  use,  I  now  find  I  have 
a  cramp,  similar  to  the  writer's  cramp,  which  1  might  call 
the  type-writers'  cramp.  The  spacer  key  is  struck  with  the 
third  finger,  counting  out  the  thumb,  and  now  each  time  I 
strike  the  spacer  with  the  third  finger,  I  have  an  aching  pain 
in  the  forearm,  about  seven  inches  back  of  the  wrist  joint, 
though  there  is  no  special  pain  in  the  hand.  I  feel  no  pain 
when  not  using  the  caligraph,  except  when  I  bend  my  wrist, 
and  then  the  pain  feels  as  if  I  had  bruised  my  forearm.  Can 
not  some  of  your  caligraph-using  readers,  who  may  have  had 
the  same  complaint  from  using  the  machine,  give  me  a 
remedy  for  it  ? " 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


COREA    AND    THE    COREANS. 


Report  of  Gen.  L.  H.  Foote,  Corean  Minister,  to  the  State  Department 


His  Majesty,  King  Li  Fin,  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  the 
twenty-eighth  successor  of  the  present  line,  and  the  year 
1SS3  is  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-second  of  this  dynasty. 
At  difierent  times  the  country  has  been  overrun  by  China 
and  Japan,  and  has  paid  tribute  to  each.  The  country  is 
still  paying  tribute  to  China,  but  the  sum  has  been  greatly 
modified.  Each  year  an  embassy  goes  to  Pekin  with  cer- 
tain gifts,  and  brings  back  the  Chinese  calendar.  To  re- 
ceive this  calendar  is  an  evidence  of  dependency,  and  if  it 
is  not  used  it  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  treason.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  report  to  the  Chinese  emperor  the  accession  of  a  new 
king  to  the  throne,  and  to  obtain  his  sanction  to  the  same. 
Envoys  going  from  Corea  to  China  are  treated  as  Chinese 
subjects.  For  two  hundred  years,  however,  China  has  care- 
fully avoided  complications  with  Corea,  and  has  never  ma- 
terially interfered  with  her  affairs.  Since  1636  Corea  has 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and  it  has  been  her  policy  not  to 
excite  hostilities  with  her  neighbors.  To  that  end  she  has 
prohibited  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  lest  the  dis- 
covery of  these  precious  metals  should  attract  the  lust  of 
other  nations.  Unfortunately,  her  system  of  seclusion  has 
impoverished  her  people  and  left  the  country  stagnant.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  eleven  millions,  and  the  number 
of  houses  at  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand.  The  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy,  all  power  resting  in  the 
sovereign.  He  has  three  prime  ministers,  who  hold  for  life. 
Important  officials  are  invariably  appointed  from  the  higher 
classes,  the  common  people  taking  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
The  nobility  seem  to  have  a  family  distinction,  but  their 
rank  depends  upon  the  grade  of  the  highest  official  position 
which  they  have  occupied,  and  attaches  to  them  for  life. 
For  this  reason  officials  are  frequently  changed,  that  rank 
may  be  conferred.  The  result  ot  this  system  is  that  the  peo- 
ple are  divided  into  parties,  and  a  bitter  partisan  spirit  is 
engendered,  each  party  seeking  to  secure  the  office. 

Certain  special  privileges  attach  to  officials,  such  as  ex- 
emption from  arrest ;  they  can  only  be  summoned  by  a  writ 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Chinese  method  of 
examination  for  official  promotion  prevails.  Examinations  of 
applicants  take  place  at  stated  periods,  when  diplomas,  of 
which  there  are  three  classes,  are  conferred  upon  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  The  holders  of  these  diplomas  are  eligi- 
ble to  corresponding  official  positions.  There  are  numerods 
private  schools,  but  no  general  school  system.  Nearly  all 
the  common  people  can  read  and  write  the  Corean  language. 
In  this  language  there  are  many  simple  books,  but  the  learn- 
ing of  the  country  is  the  learning  of  China,  and  the  better 
classes  are  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature.  The  titles  to 
lands  are  derived  from  the  Government,  and  are  carefully 
registered  in  local  offices.  The  tenure  depends  upon  the 
payment  of  taxes,  which  are  levied  in  kind,  and  are  onerous 
by  reason  of  the  unrestrained  exactions  of  officials.  The 
only  coin  of  the  country  is  the  copper  cash,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  of  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Mexican  dollar. 
The  roadways  are  narrow  bridle-paths,  the  only  wheeled  ve- 
hicles being  two-wheeled  carts,  which  in  some  places  are 
made  to  transport  merchandise.  Bulls  and  Corean  ponies 
are  used  as  pack  animals.  Persons  of  means  and  distinc- 
tion travel  on  horseback  or  in  sedan  chairs.  Inns  are  scarce 
and  incommodious,  but  the  people  are  said  to  be  kind  and 
hospitable.  Post-offices  are  established  in  the  principal 
towns,  and  at  some  places  on  the  public  highways  the  Gov- 
ernment maintains  stations  with  post-houses  for  the  public 
use.  There  are  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  en- 
rolled miiitia  in  the  country,  but  they  do  not  drill  and  are 
without  arms.  Corea  is  a  land  of  mountains.  The  Shan- 
yan-alin  range  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the  west- 
ern coast,  and  from  this  smaller  ranges  tend  across  the  coun- 
try. Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  bulls  and  cows  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  our  country.  They  are  well  bred, 
and  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Horses  are  extremely 
small  and  inferior ;  swine  are  poor  and  ill-favored  ;  and 
goats  and  sheep  are  rarely  if  ever  seen.  Among  the  manu- 
lactures  are  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  cloths  ;  iron  and  stone 
ware  ;  pottery,  hats,  shoes,  paper,  mats,  fans,  screens,  combs, 
pipes,  brushes,  tiles  for  roofing,  certain  kinds  of  furniture, 
mechanical  and  agricultural  implements.  Some  articles  ex- 
hibit a  degree  of  excellence,  but  the  majority  are  rude  and 
primitive.  Cloths  are  woven  in  hand-looms,  and  pottery  is 
made  by  use  of  the  wheels.  Specimens  of  old  bronze  and 
porcelain  are  occasionally  found,  showing  that  in  the  past  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  existed. 

The  majority  of  the  houses  are  simply  hovels,  with  mud 
walls  and  floors,  and  thatched  roofs.  The  better  class  of 
houses  have  stone  foundations,  intersected  with  flues  for 
heating  purposes.  Upon  this  foundation  is  a  wooden  build- 
ing with  tile  roofs,  the  floors,  walls,  and  windows  of  which 
are  lined  with  paper.  The  clothing  of  the  common  people  is 
made  invariably  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  and  in  winter  is 
wadded.  They  wear  upon,  their  feet  straw  or  twine  sandals, 
with  soles  of  rawhide,  and  upon  their  heads  conical-shaped 
hats,  made  of  horse  hair.  Their  breeches  are  made  very 
full,  and  are  divided  below  the  knees  and  fastened  at  the 
ankles.  Over  this  a  long  loose  robe  is  worn,  with  flowing 
sleeves.  The  people  seem  to  be  a  hardy,  vigorous,  well- 
formed  race,  of  medium  stature  ;  and  while  the  yellow  skin, 
almond-shaped  eyes,  and  black  hair  of  the  Mongolian  race 
prevails,  men  with  light  hair  and  beards  and  blue  eyes  are 
sometimes  seen.  The  wages  paid  to  the  laboring  classes  ap- 
proximate to  fifteen  cents  per  day,  and  to  the  artisan  perhaps 
twenty  five  cents  per  day.  Slavery  is  said  to  exist  in  a  mod- 
ified form,  and  is  even  sometimes  voluntary,  as  thus  the  poor 
man  escapes  extortion  and  oppression.  The  artisans  and 
many  classes  of  laborers,  however,  belong  to  powerful  organ- 
izations or  guilds,  by  which  means  they  maintain  a  degree 
of  independence  and  enforce  their  rights.  Crime  is  severely 
punished,  and  questions  involving  civil  rights  are  decided  by 
the  courts.  The  women,  married  and  unmarried,  are  kept 
in  seclusion.  The  Corean  nobleman,  if  his  means  will  per- 
mit, maintains  a  degree  of  state,  surrounded  by  his  retainers, 
and  goes  forth  to  make  his  calls  of  ceremony  in  his  sedan 
chair,  dressed  in  silken  robes,  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of 
servants.  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  negotiation  between  the 
friends  of  the  parties,  and  is  often  concluded  in  childhood. 


A    BALLAD    OF   BRAVE   WOMEN. 


Off  Swansea,  January  17,  1883. 
With  hiss  and  thunder  and  inner  boom — 
While  through  the  darkness  the  great  waves  loom, 
And  charge  the  rocks  with  the  shock  of  doom — 

A  second  sea  is  the  hurricane's  blast ; 
Its  viewless  billows  are  loud  and  vast. 
By  their  strength  great  trees  are  uptora  and  downcast 

To-night  falls  many  a  goodly  tree. 

As  many  a  ship,  through  the  raging  sea 

Shall  go  with  the  strange  sea  things  to  be. 

At  times,  through  the  hurry  of  clouds,  the  moon 
Looks  out  aghast ;  but  her'  face  right  soon 
Is  hidden  again,  and  she  seems  to  swoon. 

Oh,  the  wind  waves,  and  oh,  the  sea  waves. 
The  gulfs  of  wind,  and  the  sea  gulfs  for  graves. 
Fast  through  the  air  how  she  flies  and  raves — 

Raves  with  a  magical  mad  delight. 
The  viewless  spirit  of  storm  and  night. 
Heart  of  the  wind  and  soul  of  his  might 

Hark  to  the  voice  which  shouts  from  the  sea. 
The  voice  of  a  dreadful  revelry  ! 
The  unseen  hunters  are  out  and  flee 

Over  the  crests  of  the  roaring  deep, 

Or  they  climb  the  ways  that  are  wild  and  steep, 

Or  right  through  the  heart  of  their  light  they  leap. 

Roar  of  the  wind  and  roar  of  the  waves, 
And  song  and  clamor  of  sea-filled  caves, 
What  ship  to-night  such  a  tempest  braves? 
Yet  see— ah,  see,  how  a  snake  of  light 
Gees  hissing  and  writhing  up  all  the  night, 
While  the  cry,  "  Going  down  I "  through  the  wind's  mad  might- 
Through  the  roar  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  together — 
Is  sent  this  way  by  the  shrieking  weather. 
Bat  to  help  on  such  night  were  a  vain  endeavor. 

See,  a  glare  of  torches ;  and,  married  and  single, 

Men  and  women  confusedly  mingle — 

You  can  hear  the  rush  of  their  feet  down  the  shingle. 

Oh,  salt  and  keen  is  the  spray  in  their  faces ; 

From  the  strength  of  the  wind  they  reel  in  their  paces, 

Catch  hands  to  steady  them  there  in  their  places. 

How  would  a  boat  in  such  seas  behave? 

But  the  lifeboat  !     Quick  I    The  lifeboat  will  save. 

She  is  manned  with  her  crew  of  strong  fellows  and  brave. 

See !    They  ride  on  the  heights,  in  the  deep  valleys  dip. 
Until,  with  a  cry  which  the  winds  outstrip. 
Their  boat  is  hurled  on  the  sinking  ship. 

Its  side  is  gored,  for  the  sea  to  have  way  through  — 
"  It  is  over  I "    they  cried.     "We  have  done  all  man  may  do  1" 
.Yet  there's  one  chance  left!"  and  themselves  they  threw 

Right  into  the  wrath  of  the  sea  and  the  wind  1 
It  rages  all  round  them,  before,  behind, 
Their  ears  are  deafened ;  their  eyes  are  blind. 

Then,  in  the  middlemost  hell  of  the  night, 

Yea,  in  the  innermost  heart  of  the  fight. 

They  strain  and  struggle  with  all  their  might  — 

With  never  a  pause,  while  God's  mercy  they  cry  on. 
Their  teeth  are  set  and  their  muscles  are  iron  — 
Each  man  has  the  heart  and  the  thews  of  a  lion. 

Wave  spurns  them  to  wave.     They  may  do  it!    Who  knows? 
For  shoreward  the  great  tide  towering  goes. 
And  shoreward  the  great  wind  thundering  blows. 

But  no !    See  that  wave  like  a  fate  bearing  on ! 
It  breaks  them  and  passes.    Two  swimmers  alone 
Are  seen  in  the  wave,  and  their  strength  is  nigh  gone. 

Quoth  three  soldiers  on  shore:  "They  must  give  up  hoper 
Neither  swimmer  nor  boat  with  such  surges  could  cope, 
Nor  could  one  stand  ready  to  cast  a  rope. 

For  he  who  would  cast  it  must  stand  hip  high 
In  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  be  thrown  thereby 
On  his  face,  never  more  to  behold  the  sky." 

But  a  woman  stepped  out  from  those  gathered  there. 
And  she  said :  "  My  life  for  their  lives  will  I  dare, 
I  pray  for  strength,  God  will  hear  my  prayer." 

And  the  light  of  her  soul  her  eyes  shone  through, 
But  the  men  they  jeered  and  they  cried  :  "  Go  to  ; 
Can  a  woman  do  what  we  dare  not  do?" 

Spake  another  woman  :  "  I,  too  1    We  twain 
Will  do  our  best,  strive  with  might  and  main, 
And  if  what  we  do  shall  be  done  in  vain, 

And  the  great  sea  have  us  to  hold  and  hide, 

It  were  surely  better  thus  to  have  died 

Than  to  live  as  these  others.     Haste!     Haste!'"  she  cried. 

They  seized  a  rope,  and  with  no  word  more, 

Fearless  of  death,  down  the  steep  of  the  shore 

They  dashed,  right  into  the  light  and  the  roar 

Of  the  giant  waves,  which  sprang  on  them  there, 
As  a  beast  of  prey  might  spring  from  his  lair, 
While  the  roar  of  bis  triumph  made  deaf  the  air. 

Oh,  loud  is  the  death  they  hurry  to  meet — 
The  stones  slip  shrieking  from  under  their  feet — 
They  stagger,  but  fall  not.     Beat,  mad  billows,  beat  1 

They  raise  their  arms,  wilh  their  soul's  strength  quivering — 
They  pause — "Will  it  reach?" — then  they  shout  and  fling, 
And  straight  as  a  stone  driven  forth  by  a  sling — 

Driven  far  afield  by  a  master  hand 

The  rope  whizzes  out  from  the  seething  strand  ; 

A  shout — "It  is  caught!     For  land,  now,  for  land!" 

A  crash  like  thunder!    They  drop  to  their  knees  ; 
But  they  keep  their  hold  in  the  under  seas. 
They  rise.     They  pull.     Nor  falter,  nor  cease. 

The  strength  of  ten  men  have  these  women  to-night. 
And  they  shout  with  the  rapturous  sense  of  their  might — 
Shout,  as  men  shout,  when  they  revel  in  fight 

They  reel,  but  they  fall  not.     The  rope  winds  in,  fast ; 

Hark,  hark  !  what  a  shout  answers  their  shout,  at  last 

'  That  will  do !    We  touch  bottom  !    The  danger  is  past.?*" 

Then  the  women  turn  from  the  raging  water 

With  the  two  they  have  snatched  from  its  lust  for  s'aughter. 

But  their  feet  flag,  now,  and  their  breath  comes  shorter. 

Hardly  they  hear  in  their  sea-dimmed  ears 

The  sound  of  sobs,  or  the  sound  of  cheers — 

Their  eyes  are  drowned,  but  with  spray,  not  tears. 

When  deeds  of  valor,  coast  vaunts  over  coast — 
As  to  which  proved  bravest,  and  which  did  most — 
Two  Swansea  women  shall  be  my  toast. 

—Philip  Bourkt  Mantm  in  Youth's  Ctmft  nion. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Artemus  Ward's  Programme. 

We  have  before  us  a  relic  of  Artemus  Ward.  It  is  one  of 
the  programmes  of  his  "  Among  the  Mormons  "  entertain- 
ment, dated  Sandusky,  May  8  (probably  1864).  We  copy  a 
few  specimens  :  "  The  music  on  the  grand  piano  will  com- 
prise, '  Dear  mother,  I  have  come  home  to  die  by  request,'  " 
etc.  "Washoe,  the  Land  of  Silver — Good  quarters  to  be 
found  there.  Playful  population,  fond  of  high-low-jack  and 
homicide."  "  Heber  C.  Kimball's  Harem — Mr.  Kimball  is 
a  kind  husband  and  numerous  father."  "  Selections  from  the 
Grand  Piano — Mr.  Fotrester.  Mr.  Forrester  once  boarded 
in  the  same  street  with  Gottschalk.  The  man  who  kept  the 
boarding-house  remembers  it."  "Those  of  the  audience  who 
do  not  feel  offended  with  Artemus  Ward  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  call  upon  him  often,  at  his  fine  new  house  in  Chi- 
cago. His  house  is  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  cross  the 
ferry,  and  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  houses 
by  its  having  a  cupola  and  mortgage  on  it."  "Answers  to 
correspondents  :  Laura  Matilda — '  I  have  an  unfortunate 
tendency,  even  on  trivial  occasions,  to  shed  tears.  How  can 
I  prevent  it  ? '  '  Lock  up  the  shed.' "  "  Traveler — '  How 
long  was  Artemus  Ward  in  California?1  'Five  feet  ten  and 
a  half.'"  "Citizen — 'lam  getting  bald.  What  will  make 
my  hair  come  out?'  '  Oil  of  vitriol  will  make  all  your  hair 
come  out.'" 

"  Rules  of  the  house  :  Ladies  or  gentlemen  will  please  re- 
port any  negligence  or  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  lect- 
urer. Artemus  Ward  will  not  be  responsible  for  money, 
jewelry,  or  valuables,  unless  left  with  him — to  be  returned  in 
a  week  or  so.  Persons  who  think  they  will  enjoy  themselves 
more  by  leaving  the  hall  early  in  the  evening,  are  requested 
to  do  so  with  as  little  noise  as  possible." — Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer.  

Was  He  a  Dnde  ? 

"  Whoa,  Carl  Schurz  1 " 

The  eleventh  Duke  of  Galway  leaned  listlessly  over  the 
dashboard  of  the  street-car  as  he  spoke  these  fateful  words 
in  an  imperious  tone  to  the  gallant  palfrey.  Pizarro  Mc- 
Ginness,  Earl  of  Blue  Island  Avenue,  leaned  listlessly  against 
an  ash-barrel,  and  as  the  street-car  rocked  idly  at  its  moor- 
ings a  cold,  cynical  smile  hovered  like  a  last  week's  pie 
around  his  finely-chiseled  lips.  A  hen  fluttered  through' 
the  back  yard  of  the  Castle  Mulcahey,  and  a  dead  horse 
threw  all  the  surrounding  harmonies  into  a  minor  key. 

At  last  the  sound  of  a  clear,  girlish  voice  broke  the  silence, 
and  an  instant  later  the  Lady  Constance  Clancarty,  daughter 
of  the  proud  duke,  emerged  from  the  castle.  Shooing  with 
one  wave  of  her  hand  a  large  flock  of  geese  from  the 
front  yard,  she  walked  in  a  stately  fashion  to  the  street-car. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  stooping  directly  in  front  of  the  duke, 
"  I  love  Pizarro  McGinness,  and,  God  wi.ling,  will  one  day 
be  his  bride.  Have  you  aught  to  say  why  this  should  not 
be?" 

"  Divil  an  aught,"  was  the  reply,  "  except  that  he  is  wan 
av  thim  joods." 

In  an  instant  the  blood  had  left  the  face  of  Lady  Con- 
stance, and  she  stood  there  as  pallid  as  a  marble  statue. 
"  Pizarro  is  not  a  dude,  father,"  she  said,  in  low,  haggard 
tones. 

"  And  why  not?"  queried  the  duke  in  a  sneering  manner. 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  bursting  into  a  storm  of  sobs, 
"  he  has  inherited  the  family  feet." — From  "  And  Yet  a 
Woman"  by  Joseph  Medill. 


A  Soft  Answer. 

'Twas  past  twelve  at  midnight  when  he  rolled  home  and 
prepared  to  concoct  some  story  for  the  lateness  of  his  return. 
She,  however,  was  awake,  and,  with  sharp-scented  nose,  de- 
tected an  odor  of  gin. 

"  What  smell  is  that,  my  dear  ? "  she  remarked. 

"  Cloves,  my  love." 

"  But  the  other  odor,  sir?" 

"  Allspice,  my  sweet." 

"  But  I  smell  something  else." 

"  Oh,  that's  cinnamon." 

"  But  I  am  certain  I  smell  something  that  isn't  spice  at  all." 

"  Oh,  that's  an  apple  I  ate  before  I  came  in." 

"Well,  I  should  think,"  she  replied,  "that  if  you'd  just 
taken  a  good  drink  of  brandy  before  you  came  in  and  eaten 
a  ham  sandwich  you  would  have  had  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  good  mince  pie." 

He  sighed  as  he  dropped  to  sleep,  and  murmured  that 
he'd  have  done  so  if  he  hadn't  been  afraid  of  bad  dreams. — 
Life.  

Starters  for  Stories. 
Following  the  prevailing  literary  fashion :    Slush,  slush, 
slush  ! 1  first  saw  the  light  of  day "  Push  the  eglan- 
tine aside,  Hester." It  was  night — night  in  the  great  city. 

It  was  night — night  on   the  loney  downs. The  sun 

was  rising  on  a  perfect  day A  dull,  drizzling  day  on  the 

Cornish  coast. It  was  Herbert   Delancey's   twenty- first 

birthday. It  was   a  beautiful  afternoon  toward  the  close 

of  August. Geoffrey  Marmalade  had  been  a  bachelor  for 

many  years. Born  of  humble  parents,  John  Gray  grew  up 

to  manhood Yes,  it  was  very  hard  for  all  of  us  to  part 

with  Lilith  Jane  ;  but Only  a  gin-miller's  daughter  !  And 

yet  how  fair — how  wondrously  fair  she  was  ! On  a  sullry 

day  toward  the  close  of  August,  18— ,  the  heir  of  Jagshtirst 
lay  dying. The  birds  were  twittering  sweetly  that  morn- 
ing in  leafy  June,  when  Clara  Montmorenci '  No  ! "    The 

speaker  was  a  fair  pale  girl  of  some  nineteen  summers 

A  bright,  glowing  fire,  a  cheerful  room,  borks  everywhere — 
what  more  did  Herbert  Vane  need  to  be  happy  'i—Puck. 


Authentic. 
Chorus  of  excited  boys — "Then  the  lightning  struck 
you?'  Skipper  (indifferently)— "Oh,  yes;  I  was  leaning 
agin  the  mammal  when  it  struck  it."  Excited  boy — 
"  Didn't  it  kill  you?"  Skipper  (more  indiffetentl)) — "Wal, 
no  ;  it  all  ran  down  my  back."  Excited  boys — "  And  what 
did  you  do  then?"  Skipper  (most  indifferently) — "  I  had  to 
haul  off  my  boots  and  pour  the  lightning  out  on  the  deck." — 
Uf«. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bivardia's  "  Letter 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  reaction  consequent  upon  any 
prolonged  excitement  seems  to  have  set  in  in  society  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Waterlows  and  Miss  Hattie  Crocker 
last  week — (or  the  constant  stream  of  luncheons,  dinners, 
and  receptions  has  for  a  time  ceased,  and  given  place  to 
projects  for  charitable  purposes.  The  past  week  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  fairs,  of  which  1 
spoke  in  my  last.  Miss  Crocker  had  a  large  crowd  of  ad- 
mirers to  see  her  off  on  her  ''round  the  world"  trip.  The 
ladies'  cabin  of  the  Coptic  appeared  like  a  veritab'e  bower  of 
roses,  so  profuse  was  that  flower  in  the  different  baskets 
and  "pieces"  sent  by  numerous  friends;  and  I  noticed  a 
liberal  supply  of  bon-bons  had  not  been  omitted.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  broad  Pacific  will  be  equally  so  in  character  as 
in  name,  during  the  journey  of  these  fair  voya^eustS.  I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  a  long  time  ere  we  see  Miss  Hattie  among 
us  again;  so  charming  an  heiress  runs  a  great  risk  of  cuptuie 
when  away  from  the  vigilant  maternal  eye  ;  on  ve>ra.  The 
lawn-tennis,  or  rather  garden  party,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home,  proved  a  great  success,  both  financially 
and  socially.  So  many  of  our  '"  best  people  "  being  interest- 
ed in  the  institution  insured  a  fashionable  attendance,  and 
their  friends  responded  generously  by  going  in  numbers,  and 
spending  their  quota  of  dollars.  Unfortunately  for  the  young 
folks,  the  moon,  which  had  been  shining  so  brilliantly  all  the 
week,  withdrew  her  gentle  radiance  under  a  decided  mist  ; 
so  the  dancing  on  the  lawn,  being  largely  suggestive  o(  sore 
throats,  etc.,  was  not  so  alluring  as  it  might  have  been  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  indulged  in  notwithstanding,  and  kept  up  till  the 
affair  closed  at  ten  r.  m.  Next  came  the  entertainment  in 
aid  of  the  Homceopathic  Hospital,  which  should  justly  be 
termed  a  fe'.e,  as  it  partook  of  that  character,  being  a  little 
of  everything — flowers,  fruit  and  refreshments,  music  and 
tableaux — the  tables  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  being 
auxiliaries,  rather  than  the  chief  point  of  attack.  Mrs. 
Hearst's  beautiful  house  was  entirely  given  up  to  it,  and  the 
exquisite  entourage  lent  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace  that 
charmed  the  senses  unwittingly.  Where  so  many  amiable 
matrons  and  so  many  beautiful  daughters  of  fashion  ap- 
peared as  presiding  genii  of  the  different  departments,  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  while  lack  of  space  for- 
bids my  going  into  detail  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  who'e  affair 
was  a  perfect  success,  and  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to 
Mrs.  Hearst,  crowds  of  people  testifying  both  evenings  to 
the  attractions  offered.  Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  a  musical  selection  ;  while  on  Wednesday  evening, 
tableaux  were  given,  under  the  direciion  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Wores,  the  artist.  The  posing  was  admirable,  and  jjstly 
applauded.  Lord  and  Lady  Rosebery  leave  us  to  day  for 
Australia,  having  so  enjoyed  their  fortnight's  stay  among  us 
that  they  speak  of  the  probability  of  another  visit.  Mr.  Sha- 
ron, as  the  representative  of  the  Bank  of  California,  which 
is  the  correspondent  of  the  Rothschilds,  was  among  the 
first  to  entertain  them,  and  they  speak  in  glowing  terms  of 
his  hospitality  and  the  beauties  of  the  country  around  Frisco, 
having  also  visited  San  Rafael  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  William 
T.  Coleman,  who  drove  them  around  that  lovely  valley  ex- 
tensively. Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  to  whom  they  brought  let- 
ters from  friends  in  New  York,  responded  by  taking  them  to 
view  the  equine  wonders  of  Governor  Stanford's  Palo  Alto 
stock  farm,  and  a  dinner  at  his  town  house,  the  McAllister 
family  having  returned  to  their  city  residence  for  the  winter. 
The  English  residents,  especially  the  ladies,  are  loud  in  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  the  short  stay  in  port  of  the  flag-ship 
Swiftsute  and  her  companion,  the  Sappho,  precludes  the 
getting  up  of  the  ball  they  anticipated  giving  in  conjunction 
with  a  reception  to  their  new  consul.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanly 
dined  on  board  with  the  Admiral,  who,  with  his  staff",  paid  a 
return  visit  to  San  Rafael.  It  is  a  pity,  the  consular  resi- 
dence not  being  in  town,  the  younger  portion  of  the  officers 
could  not  enjoy  its  hospitalities  in  a  dance,  in  the  which  the 
naval  heart  (and  heels)  so  hugely  delights.  We  are  to  lose 
the  Schofields  after  all ;  the  order  detaching  the  General 
from  this  command  has  been  received,  and  he  leaves,  accom- 
panied by  his  family,  on  Thursday  next,  for  his  new  sphere 
of  action.  General  Pope  is  to  be  our  new  army  chief,  ar.d 
society  is  hoping  he  may  be  given  to  entertaining ;  as,  truly, 
those  whom  party-goers  depend  on  for  amusement  seem  to 
be  getting  "small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  daily. 
The  winter  is  approaching  so  rapidly  the  different  hotels  are 
filling  up  with  their  usual  habitue's  for  that  season,  and  week- 
ly receptions  are  already  being  discussed  by  the  ladies  at  the 
Grand.  Mrs.  Hager,  who  is  such  an  energetic  element  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  is  deeply  engaged  with  the 
project  of  a  bazaar,  to  be  given  in  aid  of  the  French  Church 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  at  Piatt's  Hall.  So  popular 
a  member  of  society,  and  so  large-hearted  a  woman  can  not 
fail  to  be  successful  in  the  undertaking.  Moreover,  she  has 
secured  the  active  cooperation  of  Mesdames  Lucien  Her- 
mann and  Barroilhet  to  aid  in  the  task.  The  pretty  French 
girls  are  already  busy  organizing  their  corps  for  flower- 
stands  and  bon-bon  booths,  and  Mrs.  Hager  promises  some 
novel  ideas.  As  it  will  come  so  near  to  Christmas,  no  doubt 
the  young  ladies  will  take  advantage  of  that  fact  to  get  up 
numerous  gifts  appropriate  for  that  occasion.  Items  matri- 
monial are  few  ;  Miss  Fannie  Boruck's  wedding  with  Mr. 
Whitney  being  the  principal  one  to  note.  It  was  very  quiet, 
owing  to  recent  affliction  in  the  family,  only  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  being  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  took 
place  at  her  father's  house  on  California  Street.  The  bride 
was  the  receipient  of  a  number  of  beautiful  presents  and  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  all  her  friends.  The  Tevises  returned 
home  on  Monday,  and,  as  they  were  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Haggin's  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Dick  Lounsberry,  the 
chances  are  several  parties  will,  ere  long,  take  place  at  both 
the  Haggin  and  Tevis  domiciles,  as  Mrs.  Lounsberry  is 
gayety  itself  personified,  and  always  ready  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  young  people  ;  so  she  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
them.  Mrs.  Ashe's  party  for  Miss  Millie's  "coming  out" 
will,  I  hear,  be  given  between  Christmas  and  and  New  Year. 
Ondit  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  so  much  pleased  at  the  success  cf 
her  musicale  last  week,  she  will  give  a  series  of  them  during 
the  w:nter  M  Too  much  of  one  string  is  good  for  nothing," 
i:  old  proverb,  and  I  think  young  society  is  beginning 
3  the  slang  of  the  day)  to  "  kick"  at  so  much  music  to 


the  exclusion  of  dancing.  The  Gwins  are  credited  with  the 
intention  of  a  german  ;  but  the  recent  sad  bereavement  of 
their  friends,  Misses  Maggie  and  Belle  Brooks,  will  no  doubt 
postpone  any  kind  of  festivity  for  the  present.  October  is 
almost  gone,  and  where,  oh,  where,  is  the  big  wedding  so 
confidently  looked  for  "about  this  time,"  as  the  almanacs 
say?  Society  is  one  universal  note  of  interrogation  on  sev- 
eral subjects.  I  think  it  will  be  amazed  ere  long  by  some 
revelations  brought  about  by  a  recent  scandal.  No  more  at 
present  from  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Sacramento  society  is  very  much  exercised  at  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Govern- 
or Stoneman 's  having  selected  San  Francisco  as  her  winter  home,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  the  gubernatorial  receptions  being  held  there.  Chief 
Justice  Morrison,  very  much  improved  in  health,  has  returned  to  the 
Occidental.  The  musicale  at  Napa  on  Tuesday,  made  up  of  San  Fran- 
cisco talent,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Doctor  Wylie,  was  a  social  as 
well  as  artistic  success.  It  was  the  last  opportunity  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  Tip- 
peit  to  favor  her  admirers  with  her  sweet  voice  ere  her  departure  East, 
on  the  24"h.  She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Cannichael-Carr  and  Henry 
Heyman,  in  obligato  and  solo.  The  leading  social  event  of  Oakland 
this  week  was  the  musicale,  on  Wednesday,  of  Mrs.  Gregory,  which 
was  at  once  brilliant  in  the  fashionable  attendance  as  well  as  the  ar- 
rangements, musical  and  otherwise.  Judge  Deady  s  sojourn  here  from 
Oregon  was  the  occasion  of  the  pleasing  attention  of  an  elegant  dinner 
given  him  by  Gordon  Branding,  at  his  residence,  corner  of  Clay  and 
Franklin  Streets.  The  guests  were  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Judge 
Lorenzo  Sawyer,  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Judge  O  P.  Evans,  T.  B.  Bishop, 
John  R.  Jarboe,  City  and  County  Attorney  Craig,  Charles  Page,  Ralph 
Harrison,  and  E.  S.  Pitlsbury.  The  social  event  of  last  week  was  the 
musicale  given  on  Thursday,  by  Mrs.  M^rk  Hopkins,  at  her  residence 
on  Calilornia  Street.  The  floral  decorations,  which  were  few,  were 
hardly  required  to  add  to  the  occasion.  The  musical  programme  was 
most  artistically  rendered  by  Madame  Cagli  Gilbert,  Mrs.  ].  E.  Tip- 
pett,  and  Walter  Campbell  as  vocalists  ;  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mar- 
tin Schultz  assisting  on  the  piano  and  orgin.  An  informal  supper  suc- 
ceeded, but  no  dancing  ;  conversation  and  promenade  concluding  the 
evening's  enjoyment.  The  toilets  were  elegant  in  the  extreme.  Among 
the  most  noticeable  was  that  of  the  hostess — a  court  dress  of  black  vel- 
vet, rich  in  garniture  of  chautilly,  with  ornaments  of  diamonds  and  pearls. 
Mrs.  Judge  Hager  wore  a  corn-colored  crepe,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  chaniilly  ;  poppies  and  wheat  decorating  the  corsage  and  coiffure. 
The  most  enjoyable  affair  of  the  week  was  the  lawn  party  given  Satur- 
day at  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  for  their  benefit.  Lawn-tennis,  archery, 
croquet,  and  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Presidio  band,  were  the  prin- 
cipal leatures,  as  also  a  most  excellent  collation.  In  the  evening  the 
grounds  were  beautifully  illuminated  with  Chinese  lanterns,  many  re- 
maining until  half  past  nine  o'clock.  The  closing  of  the  yachting  sea- 
son of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  was  the  opportunity  (or  a  large  and  select 
gathering.  The  usual  clam-chowder  lunch,  dancing,  and  visiting  the 
various  yachts  were  indulged  in.  The  guests  returned  to  the  city  at 
seven  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
sail  of  the  ensuing  day.  Prospective  among  future  entertainments  are 
those  of  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  who  will  give  a  coming-out  party  to 
Miss  Nettie  about  the  middle  of  next  month  ;  also  Mrs.  David  Bigler 
will  give  a  house-warming  ere  long  at  her  elegant  home  in  the  Western 
Addition.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  will  remain  at  their  country 
seat  at  San  Leandro  until  winter  sets  in,  when  they  will  return  to  their 
city  home.  They  were  visited  the  other  day  by  a  number  of  their  city 
friends,  including  Mayor  Bartlett,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Macdonald,  and  others. 
Those  meditating  departure  are  :  Mrs.  Lily  Coit,  who  speaks  of  soon 
visiting  Europe  ;  the  Hon.  H.  F.  Page  will  pass  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop  left  Saturday  for  the  East ;  also 
Madame  Zeiss-Dennis  took  her  departure  the  same  day  for  Havre  from 
Xew  York.  Miss  Bessie  Sedgwick  leaves  soon  for  the  East  Mrs.  D. 
J.  Staples  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Kiltie,  sails  to  day  for 
the  Sandwich  Islands  by  the  Zealandia,  Hon.  John  F.  Swift  left  for  a 
tour  around  the  world  on  the  Coptic ;  he  expects  to  be  absent  about 
a  year ;  poor  health  is  the  reason  for  his  undertaking  this  journey. 
Hon.  Creed  Haymond  and  wife  returned  from  their  four  months' 
trip  abroad,  with  news  regarding  the  health  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Stanford,  which  he  thinks  to  be  improving.  Charles  Crocker  left  Tues- 
day for  a  short  visit  to  Redding.  Major  Perry  Kewen  returned  Tues- 
day from  a  short  visit  to  Los  Angeles  ;  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  is  this 
week  installed  in  her  new  residence,  lately  purchased  there,  the  decora- 
tions and  furnishing  of  which  are  marvels  of  elegance.  Her  brother-in- 
law,  James  Martin,  will  reside  with  them  for  the  winter.  This  week's 
guests  at  Los  Medanos  are  the  Misses  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley,  Miss 
Flora  Carroll,  the  Misses  Fannie  and  Kiltie  Tjrell,  Miss  Ella  Smith  of 
Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  Doctor  C.  T.  Dcane.  Joshua  Tevis  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  arrived  from  the  East  Monday,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Lounsberry  and  children  ;  she  will  pass  the  winter  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin.  Henry  Janin  arrived  the  same  day  from 
the  East ;  the  prospects,  however,  are  uncertain  as  to  his  remaining 
here  permanently.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A-  N.  Towne  have  been  spending 
several  days  at  Napa  Soda  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  will 
close  their  summer  residence  in  Napa  this  week,  and  will  return  to  the 
city.  Miss  Belle  Wallace  is  entertaining  Miss  Rose  Davis  of  San  lose1. 
Judge  Sanderson  and  Major  Hammond  returned  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
Thursday,  having  been  the  guests  of  ex-Mayor  and  Mrs.  McCoppin. 
George  Hearst  accompanied  by  J.  C.  Follanbee  left  for  there  Friday. 
Peter  Spreckels  and  family  will  remain  at  Monterey  several  weeks.  Mis. 
Henry  Scott  and  Miss  Lizzie  Crocker  returned  from  there  Wednesday 
last.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Crocker  returned  from  Del  Monte  Wednesday  last, 
aiier  her  severe  illness  there.  The  Eyres  are  domiciled  in  their  city 
residence.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Fisher  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  will 
spend  the  winter  at  the  Ralston  House.  Mr.  J.  C.  Flood  will  begin 
shortly  the  erection  of  a  palace  on  his  property  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  California  Street,  nearly  opposite  Mrs.  Hopkins's  residence.  It 
will  be  a  two-story  and  basement  building,  one  hundred  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  dimensions.  The  foundation  will  consume  one  million 
bricks  in  its  construction.  The  edifice  proper  will  be  of  Connecticut 
brown  stone.  A  poru'eo  of  the  Roman-Doric  order  will  constitute  the 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  with  a  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  The 
plans  show  that  the  central  hall  will  be  forty-five  by  tbirly-two  feet,  with 
a  height  of  twenty- five  feet  The  space  for  the  grand  staircase  will  be 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  the  principal  flight  being  nine  feet  wide  and 
leading  to  a  landing  ten  by  twenty-five  feet  The  dining-room  will  be 
forty-five  by  thirty  feet,  and  library,  twenty-six  by  thirty-nine  ;  the 
grand  reception-room,  twenty-six  by  twenty-nine;  the  drawing-room, 
forty-five  by  thirty  ;  the  hall  and  music-room,  fifty  by  thirty-seven. 
These  last  three  apartments  will  be  en  suite,  and  will  present,  when 
thrown  open,  an  apartment  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length. 
There  will  be  five  sleeping  chambers,  each  thirty  by  thirty  feet,  and  a 
smoking-roam  twenty-five  by  twenty-five  feet ;  eight  servants'  rooms,  a 
wine  cellar,  a  laundry,  a  kitchen,  etc,  all  in  the  modern  style.  The  in- 
terior woodwork  is  to  be  of  heavy  South  American  timber  ;  no  bay 
windows  or  exterior  ornaments  will  appear,  but  every  pane  of  glass  will 
be  of  plate.  Mayor  Bryant  and  famiiy  will  leave  their  summer  home, 
at  Maplewood,  Contra  Costa  County,  for  their  city  residence,  on  or 
about  the  first  of  November. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


America  and  the  British  Critics. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  the  Argonaut  say 
something,  in  its  usual  vigorous  style,  concerning  the  recent  attacks 
made  on  American  travelers  abroad  through  such  papers  as  the  London 
Vanity  Fair  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  Argonaut  did  say  something 
in  its  iast  issue  in  reply  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  but  it  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  do  half  justice  to  the  subject  The  Vanity  Fair  newspaper 
above  referred  to,  characterizes  American  travelers  in  Europe  as  "ill- 
dressed,"  "  loud,"  and  "  vulgar,"  and,  apparently,  made  no  reservation 
in  their  charges.  The  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  of  about  the 
same  tenor.  Now,  while  some  of  our  countrymen  traveling  abroad 
may  be  open  to  the  charges  made  by  these  papers,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  average  American  traveler  is  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 


in  general  intelligence,  good  breeding,  politeness  and  dress,  to  any 
average  Englishman,  titled  or  untitled,  that  ever  set  foot  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  we  all  know,  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  stop- 
ping places  on  the  tour  around  the  world,  and,  as  such,  the  English 
"  globetrotters"  swarm  in  upon  us  by  nearly  every  Australian  and  China 
steamer,  and  by  every  overland  train  from  New  York.  Among  them 
we  have  seen  and  met  some  English  geutlemen  ;  but,  take  them  as  an 
average,  either  titled  or  untitled,  if  there  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
world  a  class  of  people  more  badly  dressed,  more  unaccommodating  to 
their  fellow  travelers,  more  "loud "and  "vulgar "in  their  offensive 
parade  of  nationality,  and  greater  nuisances  generally,  we  have  failed 
to  discover  them  ;  and  the  writer  has  traveled  about  considerably.  In 
the  overland  sleeping  cars  they  seize,  if  possible,  the  best  seats  ;  allow 
a  lady,  in  the  case  of  an  overcrowded  car,  to  remain  standing  ;  take 
up  the  smoking  end  and  platform  of  the  car,  and  di=gust  every  other  pas- 
senger by  smoking  short,  stinking  pipes,  even  when  ladies  are  present ; 
secure,  if  they  can,  the  best  and  all  the  seals  at  eating  stations,  even  to 
the  exclusion  of  lady  travelers.  At  our  hotels  and  other  places  of  resort 
they  render  themselves  equally  offensive  by  their  ill-bred  and  vulgar 
lack  of  the  commonest  rules  of  etiquette  that  always  distinguish  gentle- 
men. In  our  streets  they  go  about  in  droves,  saying  "beastly"  and 
1 '  you  know  "  at  every  other  word  ;  and  if  a  lady  happens  to  come  within 
the  vision  of  their  eye-glasses,  the  entire  lot  devote  themselves  assidu- 
ously to  staring  her  out  of  countenance,  with  the  idiotic,  low-bred,  ill- 
mannered,  offensive,  but  nevertheless  genuine  regulation  British  stare. 
Yet  these  are  the  people  whom  the  English  journals,  we  infer,  would 
have  us  believe  are  superior  to  our  Western  civilization.  Heaven  save 
us  from  further  inundations  of  these  people  I  If  they  will  journey 
abroad,  let  them  confine  their  travels  among  their  own  kind,  or  let  their 
newspapers  know  that  there  are  women  and  men  in  America  equal 
in  everything  that  really  constitutes  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  the  best  in 
England.  In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  exposing  the  con- 
duct of  certain  English  guests  at  the  recent  Villard  and  Hatch  excursion 
party.  Some  of  these  parlies,  we  believe,  were  members  of  ihe  English 
aristocracy  ;  one,  we  understand,  is  secretary  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Tribune  asserts,  and  offers  to  give  proof,  that  the  conduct  of  these 
English  guests  was  simply  disgraceful:  "refusing  to  pay  for  their 
drinks,"  sending  their  "  wash  bilk  "  to  their  host  for  payment,  "  declin- 
ing to  pay  livery  bilk,"  taking  the  "  best  seals  at  ihe  table  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  ladies,"  and,  finally,  planting  themselves  in  front  of  ihe  Piesident 
of  the  United  States,  and  staring  at  him  in  the  usual  ill-bred  manner. 
Truly,  a  noble  race  of  gentlemen  these  for  Young  America  to  pattern 
after  1  AMERICAN. 

San  Francisco,  October  n,  1883. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner,  says  a  Chicago  Tribune  correspondent, 
is  a  nephew  of  the  late  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  and  the  editor  of  a 
sprightly  sheet  called  Puck.  He  is  a  curious  combination. 
While  he  is  the  originator  of  some  of  the  broadest  jokes 
that  appear  in  the  columns  of  Puck,  he  is  the  author  of  some 
of  the  most  dainty  and  refined  verses  that  find  their  way  into 
the  magazines.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  with  two  characters. 
Certainly  he  has  two  lines  of  talent  as  distinctly  marked  as 
though  they  belonged  to  two  persons.  In  appearance  Mr. 
Bunner  is  like  a  theological  student,  in  manner  very  unlike. 
Should  you  see  him  standing  modestly  among  the  late- 
comers at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  you  would  say  to  yourse'f, 
"That  young  divine  is  merely  looking  for  a  text  upon  which 
to  pin  a  discourse."  A  moment  after,  when  you  saw  him 
with  mouth  stretched  wide  and  shouting  for  the  author,  and 
making  more  noise  than  any  half-dozen  men  in  the  place,  you 
would  see  that  you  were  mistaken  on  the  question  of  the- 
ology. Mr.  Bunner  is  more  than  a  poet.  He  is  a  novelist. 
His  first  novel  has  just  been  published  by  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.  It  is  called  "A  Woman  of  Honor,"  and  seems  to 
have  been  rewritten  from  a  play  written  by  Mr.  Bunner  and 
Mr.  Julian  Magnus.  The  story  is  one  of  New  York  life, 
principally  among  the  upper  class  Bohemians.  The  hero,  at 
least  the  man  the  heroine  married,  painted  pictures  for- rich 
Chicagoans  whose  taste  he  did  not  admire,  but  whose 
shekels  he  found  useful.  There  is  no  strange  plot  in  this 
novel,  nor  remarkable  uniting.  It  is  bright  and  entertain- 
ing, and  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  "  One  Summer." 


The  most  patient  tailor  in  the  world  lives  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  The  most  tempestuous  customer,  storming  in  with 
"My  breeches,  sir  !"  has  never  been  known  to  ruffl:  the 
smiling  surface  of  this  tailor's  even  temper,  or  to  make  him 
miss  a  stitch  on  another  customer's  breeches.  A  touchycus- 
tomerhad  been  promised  his  coat  by  Saturday  night.  "  Now, 
sure,  Mr.  Shears  !"  "Yes,  sir  ;  you  shall  have  it  Saturday 
night  if  the  devil  stands  at  the  gate."  Mr.  Brown's  hurry, 
as  is  often  the  case,  was  only  a  mock  affair,  and  he  didn't  get 
around  again  till  Monday.  The  coat  was  not  done.  "  But 
how  is  this,  sir ;  don't  you  recollect  you  said  it  should  be 
done  Saturday  night,  even  if  the  devil  stood  at  the  gate?" 
"So  I  did,  so  I  did,"was  the  smiling  response,  "but,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  devil  didn't  stand  there." 


Zola,  the  French  writer,  drinks  brandy  and  water  while  at 
work.  John  Bright,  the  English  statesman,  has  not  touched 
spirits  for  ten  years,  and  he  finds  his  health  improved. 
Canon  Farrar  is  a  total  abstainer.  President  Arthur  drinks 
good  rye  whiskey  during  the  day,  and  never  less  than  a  bot- 
of  champagne  at  dinner. 


He  was  in  mourning  ;  he  is  ultra-fashionable,  and  he  ap- 
peared on  Chestnut  Street  with  a  band  of  crape  tied  round 
his  cane,  and,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  said  :  "  They  do  it  in 
England,  you  know."  Young  English  fashionables,  nowa- 
days, drive  light-colored  cabs,  pink,  yellow,  and  heavenly 
blue.  Perhaps  by  Christmas  we  will  come  to  that ;  there's 
no  telling. 

A  London  literary  journal  proposes  that  when  a  popular 
phrase  has  been  used  one  hundred  thousand  times,  it  should 
be  discarded.  Let  us  begin  with  "  as  it  were."  No,  come  to 
think  of  it,  let  us  begin  with  "  he  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence."  * 

Although  the  Independance  Bel^e  circulates  probably  more 
extensively  than  any  paper  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it 
has  not  two  columns  of  advertisements. 


A  Hungarian  Jew  sent  to  a  Vienna  paper  a  grain  of  wheat 
on  which  he  had  written  three  hundred  and  nine  words  taken 
from  Tissot's  book  on  Vienna. 


Miss  Margaret  Howitt,  daughter  of  William  Howitt,  the 
English  poet,  has  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Eight  sledge  dogs  will  buy  a  wife  in  Siberia, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


COBWEBS. 


San  Francisco  is  the  land  of  the  perennial  flannel  shirt. 
Now,  a  flannel  shirt  is  rarely,  if  ever,  a  thing  of  beauty.  The 
fact  that  it  should  be  constantly  worn  is  a  death-blow  to  all 
the  pretty  toilets  that  mark  the  more  genuine  summer  time 
of  other  climes.  Of  course,  I  am  referring  to  the  fair  sex. 
And  I  am  thinking  of  all  those  pretty  transparent  seductive 
lace  things  that  disclose  a  bit  of  white  neck  here,  and  a  seg- 
ment of  fair  arms  there,  and  are  fatally  conducive  to  sum- 
mer proposals  and  subsequent  matrimony.  I  am  brought  to 
think  of  this  by  the  discovery  of  a  sweet  thing  in  flannel 
shirts.  It  is  not  the  rigid,  unyielding  flannel  shirt  of  auld 
lang  syne,  but  a  soft,  fluffy,  semi-transparent  affair.  There 
are  no  large  sleeves  that  won't  be  disposed  of,  or  baggy  sec- 
tions that  never  fit  smoothly.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  poem  in  Shet- 
land wool.  It  is  hand-knit,  elastic,  and  decorative  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  warmer  than  Cartwright  &  Warner's 
warmest.  It  does  not  shrink  into  a  neck-tie  in  three  weeks. 
It  fits  like  a  glove,  and  yields  to  every  movement. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  indigenous.  It 
ought  to  rank  with  the  seal  rocks  and  our  climate.  We  have 
at  last  invented  something  worth  having  in  the  way  of  dress. 
Of  course,  a  flannel  shirt,  fer  se,  is  not  a  toilet.  But  to  beau- 
tify it  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  make,  as  it  were, 
a  stepping-stone  for  higher  things.  It  will  create  in  the 
feminine  breast  a  desire  to  live  up  to  one's  flannels  ;  and  it 
will  certainly  lead  our  ladies  to  have  a  higher  respect  for 
each  other  in  the  gregarious  and  communistic  steam-bath. 
It  reduces  the  effect  of  embonpoint  to  a  minimum.  It  gives 
a  suspicion  of  curve  to  the  most  slab-sided.  It  is  decidedly 
prettier  than  the  Jersey.  The  only  trouble  is  that  it  can't  be 
wom  outside. 

******** 

I  am  pursued  by  a  caterpillary  nightmare.  It  is  a  soft, 
crawling,  creepy  thing.  It  encircles  the  neck  of  three-fourths 
of  feminine  San  Francisco.  It  does  not,  shivery  reader, 
come  under  the  head  of  natural  history.  Paris  green  is  pow- 
erless against  it.  Neither  is  it  a  manifestation  of  that  alco 
holic  disturbance  that  has  laid  low  so  many  pioneers.  I  am 
a  strictly  temperance  spider,  and  weave  a  decorous  web.  It 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  chenille  fringe.  It 
costs  a  dollar  a  yard,  and  half  a  yard  of  it  is  a  ragged,  untidy, 
and  popular  substitute  for  a  collar.     It  has  caught  all  classes. 

I  was  going  down  on  a  very  early  car  the  other  morning. 
It  was  a  warm  morning.  On  the  dummy  near  me  sat  Bridget, 
the  worthy  cook  of  my  favorite  friend.  Bridget  was  fat,  and 
rosy,  and  steaming.  In  her  pudgy  hand — which  had  burst 
its  pearl  kid,  two-button  glove — she  carried  her  prayer-book. 
Her  dress  was  greasy,  her  hat  awry,  but  she  wore  a  compla- 
cent smile  ;  for,  come  what  might,  she  had  in  her  heart  her 
hopes  of  heaven  (I  am  taking  that  for  granted),  and  around 
her  neck  the  fashionable  half-yard  of  chenille  fringe — shrimp- 
pink  this  time  (I  saw  that  myself.)  The  searching  light  of 
morning  revealed  flecks  of  kitchen  soot  on  its  ragged  plenti 
fulness,  likewise  the  discolorations  incident  to  adipose  tissue 
and  warm  weather. 

That  day  I  saw  Bridget's  mistress  at  luncheon — the  same 
fringe,  similarly  disposed  of — dark-green  and  spotless  this 
time.  That  afternoon  I  went  to  the  lately  defunct  fair.  It 
fairly  foamed  with  chenille  fringe.  The  supercilious  soda- 
water  girl  wore  a  red  piece,  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  asked 
fifteen  cents  for  a  glass  of  very  bad  soda-water.  A  woman 
with  a  pale  blue  piece  baked  biscuits  in  a  mysterious  tin 
thing,  and  looked  floury  and  important.  It  broke  out  in 
dark  blue  around  the  neck  of  the  girl  that  squirts  the  free 
perfumery.  It  wiggled  and  squirmed  round  the  necks  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  women  in  the  building.  There  was  one  - 
but  I  dare  not  particularize.  She  was  ancient  and  bilious, 
Her  teeth  were  false  and  her  bloom  had  fled,  but  she  wore 
her  chenille  fringe.  It  was  peach-blossom  pink.  Why  do 
bilious,  faded  women  fly  to  pink  ?  Science  can  not  tell  us  ; 
but  they  do.  The  two  people  in  all  the  crowd  to  whom  the 
chenille  cascade  was  at  all  becoming,  were  two  colored 
maidens.  The  London-smoke  beauty  of  one  contrasted 
rapturously  with  a  brilliant  orange  neck-rig  of  the  aforesaid 
fringe,  while  the  e^ru  splendor  of  the  other  harmonized  with 
a  similar  garniture  in  terra  cotta.  When  I  left  the  fair,  it 
was  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  fountains  were  about  to 
bubble  fringe,  the  orchestra  to  play  it,  and  that  the  big  safes 
in  the  front  row  were  full  of  it. 

******** 

I  had  been  to  the  circus  a  few  nights  previously,  and  had 
seen  the  fringe  in  all  its  glory.  There  were  miniature  erup- 
tions of  it  in  the  audience  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A 
girl  with  the  customary  piece  around  her  neck  performed 
rash  antics  on  a  trapeze.  Another  one  with  a  piece  around 
her  waist  danced  gingerly  on  a  speeding  horse,  and  fell  off 
apparently  from  the  weight  of  the  fringe.  Still  another  with 
a  piece  around  each  leg  held  a  table  in  mid  air  by  her  teeth. 
But  for  the  weight  of  the  fringe  the  girl  and  the  table  would 
naturally  have  changed  places.  But  the  crowning  glory  was 
when  the  girl  came  out  clad  in  simple  fringe,  and  nothing 
more — at  least  nothing  to  speak  of.  It  was  pink,  of  course, 
and  the  girl  was  slim  and  stoical.  In  a  degagee  manner  she 
waved  large  clubs  for  hours.  Horses  and  men  came  and 
went,  the  pink  fringe  flipped  arid  flopped,  dudes  with  white 
hats  applauded,  and  still  the  clubs  were  waving.  Finally 
she  did  stop,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  not  in  the  least 
breathless.  It  was  her  pride  in  her  fringe  that  sustained 
her.     I  wish  the  circus  men  would  buy  it  all. 

After  the  circus,  and  Bridget,  and  my  friend,  and  the  fair, 
I  felt  better.  I  walked  down  the  street  with  a  grim  sense  of 
satisfaction.  I  said  to  myself,  in  my  innocence,  "  There  isn't 
a  yard  left  in  any  shop  in  town.  My  caterpillary  horror  will 
die  a  natural  death."  Soon  after,  1  reached  Keamy  Street. 
Horror  !  There  were  windows  upon  windows  of  it.  Every 
shade  in  the  rainbow,  and  large  placards  stating  a  reduction 
in  price  !  This  was  loo  much.  I  flew  toward  home.  On  my 
way  home  I  met  Souffleur.     He  is  good-natured  and  voluble. 

"  Say,"  said  he,  "  come  in  here.  I  want  to  show  you  a 
cloak  I  have  just  bought  for  my  wife." 

I  stepped  in.  Souffleur  is  generous,  and  always  tries  to  do 
the  handsome  thing.     I  gazed  upon  the  cloak. 

"  Say  you  like  it,"  said  Souffleur. 

The  words  choked  me.  It  was  covered  with^thejfatal 
fringe !  Arachne. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Lamia, 


1  Go  on  your  way,  and  let  me  pass. 
You  stop  a  wild  despair. 
I  would  that  I  were  tr.rned  to  brass 
Like  that  chained  lion  tfure, 

1  Which,  couchant  by  the  postern  gate, 
In  weather  foul  or  fair, 
Looks  down  serenely  desolate. 
And  nothing  does  but  stare  1 

'  Ah,  what's  to  me  the  burgeoned  year, 
The  sad  leaf  or  the  gay 
Let  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere 
Their  falcons  fly  this  day. 

1  'Twill  be  a  royal  sport,  parclie, 
As  falconers  have  tried 
At  Astolat  —  but  let  me  be! 
I  would  that  I  had  died. 

'  I  met  a  woman  in  the  glade: 
Her  hair  was  soft  and  brown, 
And  long  bent  silken  lashes  weighed 
Her  ivory  eyelids  down. 

'  I  kissed  her  hand,  I  called  her  blest, 
I  held  her  leal  and  fair  — 
She  turned  to  shadow  on  my  breast, 
And  melted  into  air  I 

'  And,  lo  !  about  me,  fold  on  fold, 
A  writhing  serpent  hung  — 
An  eye  of  jet,  a  skin  of  gold, 
A  garnet  for  a  tongue  1 

"Oh,  let  the  petted  falcons  fly 
Right  merry  in  the  sun  ; 
Eut  let  me  be  I — for  I  shall  die 

Before  the  year  is  done."       — T.  a 


To  the  Queen  of  Serpents. 

I  trust  that  never  more  in  this  world's  shade 
Thine  eyes  will  be  upon  me :  never  more 
Thy  face  come  back  to  me.     For  thou  hast  made 
My  whole  life  sore  : 

And  I  might  curse  thee,  if  thou  earnest  again 
To  mock  me  with  the  memory  in  thy  face 
Of  days  I  would  had  been  not.    So  much  pain 
Hath  made  me  base — 

Enough  to  wreak  the  wrath  of  years  of  wrong 
Even  on  so  frail  and  weak  a  thing  as  thou  1 
Fare  hence,  and  be  forgotten.     .  .  .     Sing  thy  song, 
And  braid  thy  brow. 

And  be  beloved,  and  beautiful — and  be 

In  beauty  baleful  still  ...  a  Serpent  Queen 
To  others  not  yet  curst  by  kissing  thee,    ■ 
As  I  have  been. 

But  come  not  nigh  me  till  my  end  be  near, 

And  I  have  turned  a  dying  face  toward  heaven. 
Then,  if  thou  wilt,  approach,  and  have  no  fear, 
And  be  forgiven. 

Close,  if  thou  wilt,  mine  eyes,  and  smooth  my  hair; 

Fond  words  will  come  upon  my  parting  breath. 
Nor,  having  desolated  life,  forbear 
Kind  offices  to  death. 

— Owen  Meredith. 


The  Mermaid. 

Who  would  be 
A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair, 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  curl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne? 

I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair  ; 
I  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair ; 
And  still  as  I  combed  I  would  sing  and  say, 
'  Who  is  it  loves  me ?    Who  loves  not  me?" 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would  fall 
Low  adown,  low  adown, 
From  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crown 

Low  adown  and  around, 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 
Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound, 

Over  the  throne 
In  the  midst  of  the  hall  ; 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deeps 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  at  the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 


But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 

I  would  fling  on  each  side  my  low-flowing  locks, 
And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne,  and  play 

With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks  ; 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek, 

On  the  broad  sea-wolds,  in  the  crimson  shells, 

Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 
But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call  and  shriek, 
And  adown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would  leap 
From  the  diamond-ledges  that  jut  from  the  dells  ; 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would  list, 
Of  the  bold,  merry  mermen  under  the  sea ; 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me, 

In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea ; 

But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me, 

Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me, 

In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea ; 

Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 

In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 

Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silently, 

All  looking  up  (or  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  should  c:  r  A  aloud  from  alolt, 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned,  and  soft 
Would  lean  out  from  the  hollow  sphere  of  the  sea. 

All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me. 

—  Alfred  Tennyson. 


SOLITAIRE. 


An  Anecdotic  Review  of  a  Curious  Game. 


There  is  the  story  told  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  who,  when  tired  of  mental 
abstractions,  would  go  to  his  window  and  count  the  slates  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  opposite  to  him.  Minds  undoubtedly 
exist  which  suffer  when  not  in  use,  and  to  remain  stagnant 
is  a  real  source  of  discomfort.  How  hackneyed  is  that  ex- 
pression of  Talleyrand,  who  said  to  the  young  man  who  did 
not  know  how  to  play  whist  :  "  What  a  dreary  future  you 
have  before  you."  Purists  in  morals  may  decry  cards  as  the 
most  baneful  of  all  amusements,  but  human  nature  can  not 
be  changed.  Does  not  Mr.  De  Vinne  show  most  conclu- 
sively, in  his  "  Invention  of  Printing,"  that  the  typographical 
art  comes  direct  from  the  want  men  had  for  relaxation  ? 
Cards  were  printed,  then,  before  the  crude  images  of  saints 
were  stamped  on  paper.  But  should  the  vile  spirit  of  lucre 
be  introduced  by  means  of  card-playing,  and  the  canons  of 
poker  be  promulgated  by  means  of  elaborate  volumes,  anno- 
tated by  a  Proctor  or  a  Cavendish,  no  such  wickedness  can 
be  adjudged  to  the  games  of  patience,  or  solitaire. 

Solitaire  has  many  votaries.  Among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished performers  may  be  cited  Mrs.  Frances  Kemble 
Butler.  Infinite  are  the  games  of  solitaire  this  lady  knows. 
Millions  are  the  games  she  has  played.  Endless  are  the 
anecdotes  she  can  tell  about  them.  There  is  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  a  New  England  university  who  has  in- 
vented several  new  solitaires,  and  prides  himself  on  his 
ingenuity,  but  his  last  production  is  said  to  be  so  intricate, 
played  with  five  packs  of  cards,  that  no  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  journeyman  tailor  in 
Chicago,  can  perform  it.  Solitaire  is  not  singular  to  Euro- 
peans. The  Japanese  court  lady  whiles  away  her  time  with 
a  game  of  solitaire,  said  to  be  a  thousand  years  or  more  old, 
and  the  legend  goes  that  in  a  former  dynasty  a  great  lady, 
who  had  been  foiled  when  success  was  almost  certain,  hav- 
ing lost  her  temper,  threw  her  cards  out  of  the  palace  win- 
dow, and  with  such  violence  as  to  put  out  the  eye  of  some 
long-forgotten  Tycoon,  whereupon  this  unfortunate  woman, 
for  a  breach  of  etiquette,  had  her  head  cut  off. 

Solitaire  may  seem  to  be  used  as  only  a  recreation,  but 
alas  !  as  the  best  of  things  may  be  perverted,  it  has  occa- 
sionally been  employed  as  a  method  of  gambling.  The  odds 
against  the  performance  of  such  and  such  a  game  of  solitaire 
are  sometimes  taken,  and  in  a  club  in  London,  where  all 
round  games  of  cards,  even  whist,  were  prohibited,  save  sol- 
itaire, a  good  deal  of  money  is  said  to  have  been  lost.  In 
the  times  when  Baden-Baden  was  a  gambling-hell  there  was 
a  Russian  who  never  commenced  his  game  of  rouge-et-noir 
without  first  invoking  fate  by  means  of  a  game  of  solitaire. 

Solitaires  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  depend- 
ing on  chance  alone  and  those  on  skill.  Unlike  chess,  luck 
is  always  the  prevailing  element  in  cards.  For  those  who 
wish  to  exercise  no  thought  at  all  there  may  be  found  in  sol- 
itaire an  infinite  number  of  games  depending  entirely  on 
chance.  As  a  source  of  pure  amusement,  where  memory  is 
not  called  upon,  these  games  are  pleasant  ones.  If  you  fail, 
you  put  it  down  to  the  fault  of  the  cards,  and  no  one  is  to 
blame.  When  skill  is  requisite,  of  course  the  fact  of  not  win- 
ning may  be  rather  due  to  your  own  stupidity  than  the  un- 
fortunate disposition  of  the  cards,  and  then  you  may  grumble 
at  yourself,  have  no  one  else  to  scold,  and  try  it  over  again. 

Lady  Cadogan  has  written  a  very  good  work  on  solitaire, 
and  the  editor  of  a  recent  work  expresses  his  indebted- 
ness to  her,  though  there  are  other  books  on  this  subject,  of 
foreign  origin,  which  are  quite  as  good.  In  the  volume  re- 
ferred to  there  are  some  forty-odd  solitaires  presented,  in 
which  one  or  two  packs  of  cards  are  used,  but  the  list  is  by 
no  means  exhausted.  There  is  one  solitaire  called  the  Rus- 
sian, not  found  in  the  book,  where  no  skill  is  necessary, 
which  is  indeed  a  trial  of  patience.  The  chance  of  accom- 
plishing it  is  about  one  in  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  trials, 
and  still  some  fortunate  person  may  succeed  in  doing  it  once 
in  an  evening,  and  then  can  go  delighted  to  bed,  believing 
"  that  a  chance  shot  will  kill  the  devil."  There  is  a  fund  of 
quiet  amusement  in  this  book,  and  doubtless  many  of  the 
games  will  be  tried  by  the  initiated. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  old  French  gentleman,  who,  when  he 
could  not  play  piquet,  passed  all  his  time  at  solitaire.  He 
lived  some  distance  beyond  Paris,  not  far  from  the  Bridge  of 
Sevres.  When  the  Prussians  invested  Paris  his  modest 
room  in  the  upper  portion  of  a  house  was  terribly  exposed, 
being  a  mark  for  the  shells  of  the  beleaguering  force.  There 
was  no  one  who  could  even  play  a  game  of  dominoes  with 
him,  so  this  old  gentleman  played  and  played  solitaire,  all  by 
himself.  There  was  one  particular  game  that  had  never  come 
out  straight,  save  once  before,  and  that  was  in  1848,  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  deposed,  and  then  the  house  he  had  lived 
in  had  come  tumbling  down  over  his  head. 

As  all  card-players  are  superstitious,  this  old  gentleman 
believed  in  coincidences.  He  was  then  working  at  this  same 
intricate  game  when  crash  came  a  shell  and  knocked  off  half 
the  roof,  making  the  house  shake  to  its  foundation.  His  ser- 
vant woman  begged  him  on  her  knees  to  leave  the  house. 
"  Never,"  he  said  ;  "  I  have  the  firm  conviction — see,  Marie, 
I  wanted  the  king  of  hearts,  and  the  king  has  come — I  have 
the  firm  conviction  that  I  shall  bring  the  game  to  a  happy 
conclusion.  I  must  have  now  the  three  of  spades,  or  the 
game  is  abruptly  closed  if  it  don't  turn  up.  See — as  if  by 
magic — here  is  the  dear  three  of  spades,"  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman smiled.  Then  a  solid  shot  tore  through  the  story 
above  him,  and  the  servant  woman  fled.  When  the  Prus- 
sians burst  into  the  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  tbey 
found  an  old  gentleman  quietly  seated  before  a  table  with  a 
pack  of  cards  on  it.  Though  the  house  had  been  riddled  like 
a  sieve,  the  old  solitaire  player  was  unscathed.  "  See,  Mes- 
sieurs les  Allemands,"  he  said,  "  for  the  last  fifty  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  this  solitaire,  and,  congratulate  me,  for 
this  is  my  second  success.  But  you  are  a  set  of  wretches  ; 
you  are  the  despoilers  of  my  country,  and  I  shall  sell  my  life 
dearly."  Then  the  old  man,  as  quick  as  lightning,  opened  a 
drawer  of  his  table  and  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  tried  to  fire 
at  the  Prussians,  but  a  Bavarian  sergeant  struck  him  with  a 
rifle  stock  over  the  head,  and  as  the  old  monomaniac 
breathed  his  last,  he  said  :  "  Only  twice,  only  twice  in  a  life- 
lime  !    Still  I  die  contented." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Duchess,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent from  a  German  watering-place  to  the  Boston  Ga- 
zelle, "  are  still  here.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  with  thick, 
wavy  brown  hair,  the  full  family  blue  eyes  with  drooping 
lids,  and  a  mustache  and  imperial  of  the  most  '  fetching ' 
order.  Both  he  and  his  brother  are  well-made  men,  of 
rather  short  stature,  though  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  much  the 
stouter  and  wears  a  full  beard.  He  has  a  suite  of  rooms  in 
an  apartment  house,  just  around  the  corner  from  our  hotel, 
on  the  Winter  Promenade,  while  the  Duke  and  Duchess  are 
at  the  Hotel  Quatre  Saisons,  near  the  Kursaal,  or  Kurhaus, 
as  it  is  now  called,  since  gambling  has  been  abolished.  This 
is  a  maenificent  building,  with  large,  richly  frescoed  rooms 
for  reading,  dancing,  and  promenading.  Three  times  a  week 
there  is  a  'Regular  Danse'  in  the  grand  ball-room,  and 
every  Friday  evening  the  charming  and  extensive  grounds 
surrounding  the  Kurhaus  are  brilliantly  illuminated.  Hotels 
abound,  many  of  them  very  fine.  We  breakfast  here  daily, 
and  found,  the  other  morning,  the  next  table  to  ours  occu- 
pied by  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Duchess,  with  whom 
were  two  other  ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  A  merrier  party 
I  never  encountered  ;  they  laughed,  told  stories,  discussed 
the  people  they  had  met  at  the  springs  during  the  morning, 
and  made  themselves  very  jolly  over  their  dejeuner  of  '  hui- 
tres  aux  fines  herbes,'  'poulet  de  Paris,  grille.'  and  'ome- 
lette soufflee,'  with  compote  and  fruits,  a  most  delicious  little 
repast,  to  which  they  seemed  to  do  full  justice.  The  duchess 
often  appears  in  a  long,  plain  gray  ulster,  with  small  cavalier 
hat  to  match,  but  on  this  occasion  she  wore  a  suit  entire  of 
dark  wine  color,  trimmed  with  many  rows  of  narrow  gilt 
braid,  iJ  la  mililaire,  and  a  small  capote  with  gilt  and  wine- 
colored  aigrette  on  her  well-shaped  head.  She  is  tall,  slight, 
wish  delicate  features  and  small,  laughing  eyes,  a  pretty, 
merry  young  princess,  evidently  enjoying  life  and  the  state 
unto  which  she  has  been  called  gratefully.  It  must  be  ut- 
terly delightful  to  the  scions  of  royalty,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  royal  family,  and  of  Queen  Victoria's 
household  and  court,  to  be  freed  for  the  moment  from  the 
extreme  formalities  of  etiquette  which  prevail  there,  and  to, 
literally,  in  every  sense,  do  as  they  please,  without  any  social 
trammeling  other  than  the  conventional  rules  of  good  soci- 
ety make  obligatory  on  us  all." 

Boston  Saturday  Gazette  :  Among  the  newest  scandals  at 
Newport  is  one  that  tells  how  a  lady  who  gave  a  dinner- 
party was  "  horribly  mortified"  by  her  uninvited  brother  en- 
tering, in  the  midst  of  it,  in  a  decidedly  hilarious  condition. 
When  her  husband  endeavored  to  induce  him  to  leave,  he 
became  abusive,  and  yelled  :  "  Why.  you  only  married  my 
sister  for  her  money,  anyhow."  Talk  about  "  our  best  soci- 
ety ! "     Can  any  other  be  compared  to  it? 


"  I  saw  at  the  races,"  says  the  Trouville  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "  a  French  woman  who  was  young, 
pretty,  and  unattended,  except  by  her  child  and  a  female 
companion.  She  has  a  large  hotel  in  Paris,  and  her  hus- 
band's name  would  be  at  once  recognized  by  every  one.  She 
is  usually  silent,  distrait  in  manner,  and  retiring.  On  the 
race  course  she  was  transformed.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  and 
she  talked  with  every  stranger  near  on  the  merits  of  the 
horses,  asking  advice,  and  she  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  knot 
of  men  with  whom  the  conversation  soon  became  an  ani- 
mated chatter.  When  she  decided  on  her  favorite  she  walked 
over  to  the  book-makers'- ring  with  her  companion  and  child, 
and  bought  her  ticket.  She  was  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  excite- 
ment during  each  race,  and  talked  faster  and  more  impracti- 
cally  to  her  neighbors.  When  she  lost  she  made  a  moue 
When  she  won  she  was  happy  as  a  child,  and  started  again 
across  the  ground  to  get  her  winnings.  The  significant  fact 
in  all  this  was  that  this  lady  was  treated  with  perfect  respect. 
The  roughest  stab'eman  she  stopped  to  get  a  possible  '  point' 
from  answered  civilly,  and  certainly  did  not  show  the  least 
surprise  at  being  thus  accosted.  Nor  did  any  one  take  the 
least  advantage  of  her  freedom.  She  might  have  been  spoken 
to  by  any  one  of  them  on  the  Boulevard  doing  a  legitimate 
errand,  but  it  was  evident  she  could  trot  freely  about  the 
race  course  if  she  desired.  It  is  impossible  for  Americans 
to  understand  such  a  state  of  affairs.  I  endeavored  to  get 
some  light  from  an  Englishman.  '  A  race-course,  don't  you 
know,  is  like  a  ball-room.  One  may  speak  to  any  one.  You 
never  see  them  again.'  Very  well ;  only  it  is  rather  exasper- 
ating after  such  scenes  to  hear  of  the  freedom  of  American 
manners.  The  unwrapping  near  by  of  a  brown  Sicilienne 
peignoir  lined  with  crushed  strawberry  reveals  Madame 
Maurice  Euphrussi,  born  a  Rothschild,  in  white  cashmere 
and  golden  brown  velvet.  With  her  is  young  Mademoiselle 
de  Rothschild,  in  white  foulard  sprinkled  with  bouquets.  She 
is  a  pretty  girl,  speaking  perfect  English,  and  endeavors  to 
divide  her  attention  impartially  among  the  young  men  who 
surround  her.  Below,  among  the  many  merry  parties  on  the 
sward,  are  the  Princesse  de  Sagan  and  the  Marquise  de  Galli- 
fet,  who  make  the  centre  of  aristocratic  life  here." 


"Got  a  light?"  asked  a  gentleman  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  as  he  removed  an  unlighted  cigar  from  his  mouth 
to  greet  a  (riend  who  was  sauntering  along  leisurely,  swing- 
ing a  Malacca  stick.  "  Certainly  ;  just  wait  a  moment,"  said 
the  latter.  He  pressed  a  spring  in  the  chased  silver-handle 
of  his  stick.  The  handle  flew  open  like  the  cover  of  a  box, 
and  the  owner,  taking  a  match  from  one  corner  of  the  inte- 
rior, lighted  a  piece  of  tinder  that  nestled  in  the  other  comer, 
and  held  his  cane  up  wr  ile  his  friend  lighted  his  cigar.  Then 
he  shut  up  the  handle  again  with  a  snap.  "The  latest  thing 
in  canes,"  said  he,  as  the  friends  turned  into  Delmonico's. 


Speaking  of  the  fashionable  springs  at  Homburg,  a  corre- 
spondent says:   "Of  these  the  'Ludwig'  and  the  'Eliza- 
bethan '  are  the  most  frequented.     The  fashionable  world 
here  rises  early,  and  the — with  us — extremely  unfashionable 
hour  oi  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  A.  M.  finds  all  the  world 
i  ta  '.he  latter  spring,  where  a  brilliant  band  plays 
e  o'clock  each  morning.     On  visiting  the  Elizabethan 
the  first  time,  the  other  day,  at  eight  o'clock  A.  M., 
e  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Leopold,  his  brother. 


They  are  there  daily,  especially  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
here  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters  and  baths,  to  re- 
cuperate after  the  arduous  duties  of  a  London  season.  He 
is  most  faithful  and  untiring  in  his  systematic  devotion  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed.  About  eight  o'clock  he 
arrives,  walking  down  the  long  avenue  shaded  with  beau- 
tiful trees  and  interspersed  with  lovely  flower-beds.  For  the 
benefit  of  your  masculine  readers  I  may  add,  par  parenlhese, 
that  the  Prince  wears  almost  constantly  a  light  plaid  suit, 
soft  gray  felt  hat  with  rather  high  bell-crown,  and  carries  a 
small  cane.  He  is  happy  in  the  devotion  of  a  snow-white 
Spitz  dog — a  beauty  of  the  canine  species — that  always  ac- 
companies him.  The  Prince  comes  and  goes  quite  alone, 
walking  about  the  grounds,  bowing  to  everybody  who  bows 
to  him,  stopping  to  chat  with  friends,  occasionally  joining  a 
lady  for  a  little  promenade,  or  Prince  Leopold,  and  returning 
to  the  spring  for  another  "petit  verre" — altogether  remain- 
ing fully  an  hour,  and  enjoying  himself  in  a  delightfully  dem- 
ocratic fashion  that  is  specially  pleasing  and  appreciable  to 
us  Americans.  In  fact,  his  charming  frankness  and  bou- 
hommie  have  won  for  the  Prince  many  devoted  admirers 
here  of  all  nations.  Invariably  his  royal  highness  buys  a 
rosebud  boutonnicre  at  one  of  the  numerous  flower-stands, 
and  always  has  a  pleasant  word  to  say  to  the  rosy  little  frau- 
lein  who  sells  pots  of  honey  on  the  grand  avenue — the  pretty 
honey-bee  madchen,  1  call  her,  for  she  does  attract.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  lawn  tennis  grounds  claim  our  attention. 
It  is  both  interesting  and  charming  to  see  the  grace  and  free- 
dom with  which  the  well  developed  English  girls  play  the 
game.  At  five  o'clock  P  M  everybody  goes  to  the  '  Ludwig ' 
Spring,  the  waters  of  which  must  be  imbibed  at  a  stated 
number  of  hours  after  the  '  Elizabethan,'  with  due  exercise 
between  ;  at  least,  so  say  the  learned  doctors  here,  adding 
another  positive,  and  rather  singular  though  apparently  well- 
founded  injunction,  that  no  fruit  must  be  partaken  of  while 
making  use  of  the  waters,  as  the  effect  is  to  turn  anything  ol 
a  fruity  nature  almost  to  stone — a  decided  impediment  to 
that  good  digestion  which  should  wait  on  our  much-sharp- 
ened appetites  here.  Fortunately  the  fruit  offered  at  the 
stores  and  stalls  is  in  no  way  tempting  after  the  delicious 
products  of  our  own  country.  This  is  a  surprising  fact,  true 
both  of  England  and  the  continent." 


The  designer  in  a  New  York  upholstery  establishment 
recently  showed  a  New  York  reporter  one  of  the  show- 
rooms in  the  building.  The  apartment  was  superbly  fur- 
nished, and  the  light,  filtering  through  two  exquisitely  stained 
glass  windows,  lent  additional  beauty  to  the  rich  coloring  of 
the  chairs,  couches,  and  carpet.  On  inspection  the  walls 
were  found  to  be  covered  with  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
burlaps,  familiar  to  the  public  in  its  coarsest  form  as  sack- 
ing, which  is  used  for  baling  purposes  and  for  potato-bags. 
Appropriate  lengths  of  manilla  rope,  new  and  bright,  divid- 
ed the  wall  into  panels.  The  dado  which  ran  around  the 
room  and  was  carried  to  a  height  of  two  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  floor,  was  made  of  material  described  as  six-cent  calico. 
It  was  red.  The  dado  was  divided  from  the  upper  wall  by 
maniila  rope  twice  as  thick  as  that  indicating  the  panels  ; 
and  the  line  where  the  wall  ended  and  the  frieze  began  was 
marked  in  the  same  fashion.  It  was  the  frieze,  perhaps, 
which  illustrated  the  utmost  development  of  the  idea.  This 
was  composed  of  diamonds,  squares  devised  by  crossing 
lengths  of  the  smaller  manilla  rope  obliquely,  and  the  points 
of  intersection  were  made  picturesque  by  the  insertion  of 
large  flat-headed  nails  of  polished  metal  technically  known 
as  anvil  nails.  Over  the  frieze  drooped  at  intervals  quaint 
and  pretty  tassels,  fashioned  from  manilla  rope  by  untwist- 
ing the  strands.  And  an  additional  ornament  was  secured 
along  the  line  of  the  ceiling  by  continuing  the  larger  ropes, 
which  emphasized  the  divisions  of  the  entire  wall  into  dado, 
central  wall,  and  frieze,  so  that  they  marked  out  the  outlines 
of  the  middle  door,  and  by  allowing  the  ends  to  deport  them- 
selves about  the  corners  in  the  shape  of  hearts.  A  recently 
completed  breakfast-room  in  this  style  cost  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  but  in  that  case  a  wood  paneling  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  dado,  and  the  ceiling  was  not  high.  In 
another  portion  of  the  building  were  displayed  resplendent 
dados  of  silk  plush,  ornamented  with  fieurs  de-lis  in  gold, 
friezes  of  various  kinds  of  rich  material,  elaborately  em- 
broidered, and  all  manner  of  coverings  for  the  central  space, 
from  gorgeous  wall  papers  to  the  choicest  productions  of 
foreign  looms.  Where  the  walls  are  gotten  up  in  so  costly  a 
way  as  any  of  these,  the  divisions  are  observed  by  handsome 
moldings,  and  in  such  cases,  too,  it  becomes  necessaiyto 
treat  the  ceiling  in  some  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  fashions 
which  the  house-owner  will  find  are  adopted  by  "  the  best 
people."  In  the  manner  of  hanging  curtains,  and  generally 
of  disposing  draperies,  there  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
set  and  formal  fashions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed.  The 
idea  of  matching  has  departed  from  the  art  of  decoration. 
The  use  of  two  curtains  of  similar  size,  which  fail  from  a 
central  point  to  either  side  of  a  door  or  window,  will  gradually 
be  abandoned.  One  curtain  will  be  longer  than  the  other, 
and  they  will  be  draped  from  a  point  a  foot  or  two  to  one 
side  or  the  other  of  the  centre.  By  the  employment  of  hand- 
some silk  cords  and  tassels,  curtains  of  soft  materials  will  be 
caught  from  various  heights  and  at  various  angles,  and  will 
be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  lovely  and  fantastic  folds.  The 
variety  of  draperies  for  curtains  and  windows  is  very  large. 
The  material  usually  seen,  which  is  made  in  imitation  of 
Turkish  goods  and  to  match  Turkish  mats,  is  known  as  jute 
velours,  and  a  handsome  pair  of  curtains  may  be  had  of  it 
from  twenty-five  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  pair.  In 
the  silk,  plush, and  embroidered  curtains,  prices  seem  to  have 
no  limit.  One  gentleman  recently  paid  four  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  draping  of  two  parlor  windows  and  a  door,  and 
this  was  not  considered  an  extravagant  expenditure  by  the 
firm  filling  the  order.  In  short,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  parlor, 
a  dining-room,  or  a  library  may  now,  and  generally  does,  rep- 
resent a  large  outlay  to  its  owner  before  a  stock  of  furni- 
ture goes  in  it,  and  in  a  direction  which  was,  to  the  last  gen- 
eration, scarcely  known.  The  business  which  has  grown  up 
in  connection  with  it  has  grown  up  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  greatest,  most  extensive,  and  most 
opulent  in  the  city.  Where  rooms  were  once  fitted  up  for 
hundreds  of  dollars,  they  are  now  fitted  up  for  thousands. 
The  furnishing  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  mansion  cost  about 
three  million  dollars. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"  The  Earlier  Poems "  of  Anna  M.  Morrison  have  passed  into  an- 
other edition,  and  have  therefore  been  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged. 
Published  by  A.  L.  Bwcroft  &  Co  ;  for  sale  by  Chilion  Beach. 


"  Health  Notes  for  Students  "  is  a  little  pamphlet  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  Doctor  B.  G.  Wilder,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Cornell  University.  Published  bv  G.  P."  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"Young  Folks'  Whys  and  Wherefores  "  is  translated  from  the  French, 
and  intelligently  answers  many  questions  which  children  frequently  ask 
their  elders  regarding  the  occurrences  and  surroundings  oi  daily  life. 
Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincoll  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  Joseph 
Hofmann ;  price,  $2. 

"The  American  Girls' Home  Book  "is  by  Helen  Campbell.  It  is 
modeled  on  similar  English  works,  and,  with  the  exception  of  lawn- 
tennis,  and  some  new  games,  etc.,  there  is  little  of  anv  particular  novelty 
in  the  work.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"  Old  Mexico  and  Her  Lost  Provinces  "  consists  of  the  series  of  de- 
lightful papers  which  Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop  wrote  for  Harper's 
Magazine  during  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Beautifully 
engraved  illustrations  accompany  the  volume,  together  with  the  original 
maos.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft. 

"Work  for  Women"  is  the  latest  number  of  the  "Handy  Book" 
series.  Its  author  is  G.  J.  Manson,  who  is  the  author  o'  several  works 
of  a  similar  nature.  It  discusses  alt  the  industrial  and  professional  pur- 
suitsopen  to  women,  and  uVirseveral  rates  of  remuneration.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne 
&  Co. 

"  Our  Young  Folks'  Plutarch"  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Rosalie  Kauf- 
man, a  talented  lady  writer  of  this  cily.  The  volume  is  the  result  of 
much  careful  preparation.  The  author,  realizing  the  fact  that  a  work 
which  should  be  one  of  the  foremost  text-books  for  young  people  is  too 
frequently  neglected  by  reason  of  its  bulk,  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
abridgment,  reserving  only  those  portions  which  would  be  most  valu- 
able and  instructive.  Accompanying  the  bock  are  elaborate  and  care- 
fully engraved  maps.  Numprous  illustrations  are  also  inserted.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hof- 
mann, 208  Montgomery  Street;  price,  $3. 


Magazines  :  The  Victorian  Rei'inv  for  August  contains  the  following 
articles:  "The  Religion  of  the  Future."  by  James  Smith;  "Alexan- 
der Hamilton:  A  Study."  by  H.  E.  Kenny;  "Land  Grant  Railway 
Projects,"  by  John  Wisker ;  "The  Subterranean  and  Surface  Water 
Wealth  of  Australia,"  bv  John  Usher,  C.  E.  ;  "The  Land  Laws  of 
New  South  Wales."  by  T.  C.  Aldrich  ;  "  Polynesian  Origins,"  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Macdonald ;  "The  Multiplication  of  Churches,"  by  H.  D'Es- 
terre  Taylor. The  California  Medical  jlcurnal  for  October  con- 
tains among  other  papers :  "  The  Immediate  Removal  of  Placenta,"  by 
D.  Maclean.  M.  D.  ;  "Gleanings."  bv  H.  T.  Webster.  M.  D.  ;  "  Rig- 
id Os  Uteri,"  bv  W.  F.  Carson,  M.  D.  ;  "Spirits  Nitrous  Ether."  by 
John  Fearn,  M.'D.  ;  "Granulation,"  by  J.  M.  Young.. G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  add  to  their  previous  announcement  of  books  for  the  fall 
season  :  "  The  Secret  Service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  Europe  ;  or, 
How  the  Confederate  Cruisers  were  Equipped."  by  James  D.  Bullock  ; 
"  The  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Colonel  C.  D.  Brackenbury  of 
the  English  army  ;  "The  True  Theory  of  the  Sun,"  by  Thomas  Bass- 
nett;  "  A  Study  of  the  History  of  Democracy."  by  Jonathan  Norcross, 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia  ;  a  novelette  of  New  England  life,  by  Grace  D. 
Litchfield,  entitled  "  Only  an  Incident"  ;  and  a  new  volume  from  the 
pen  of  President  Bascom,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  "The 
Words  of  Christ " 

Announcements  :  The  author  of  "  The  Bread- Winners  "  has  pre- 
pared for  the  next  Dumber  of  the  Century  an  open  letter  in  reply  to  an 
attack  made  upon  his  representation  of  the  ways  of  trade-unionists. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new  novel  is  appearing  in  a  new  translation  in 

St.  Petersburg.     It  has  had  a  large  sale  in  England. Victor  Hugo 

has  written,  under  the  title  of  "  L'Archipel  de  la  Manche,"  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  will  be  brought  out  serially  in  a  periodical Miss  Elizabeth  Stu- 
art Phelps's  new  book,  "  Beyond  the  Gates,"  will  be  first  published  in 

England  to  secure  the  copyright  in  that  country. Captain  Mayne 

Reid  has  written  a  new  serial  story  for  St.  Nicholas. The  Duke  of 

Beaufort  is  about  to  play  the  part  of  an  editor.  He  is  supervising  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  small  volumes  dealing  with  sporting  matters. 

The  series  will  be  called  the  "  Badminton." Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  the 

widow  of  the  historian,  has  herself  been  completely  revising  her  hus- 
band's "  Conquest  of  England  "  according  to  his  last  instructions.  The 
book  carries  on  the  story  of  England  up  to  the  period  of  the   Norman 

Conquest. The  Christmas  number  of  the  London   Graphic  will 

contain  two  complete  stories,  "  Uncle  lack,"  bv  W.  Besant,  and  "A 
Toy  Tragedy,"  by  F.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa."    An  edition  of 

five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  copies  is  to  be  printed. TourgusS- 

nefTs  latest  literary  project  was  a  book  that  should  condemn  the  anti- 
Semitic  feeling  in  Russia. The  November  number  ol"  the  Manhat- 
tan will  contain  an  important  paper  by  Doctor  James  McCosh  on 

"  Thomas  Carlyle  and  His  Influence  on  the  English  Language." 

A  comprehensive  biography  of  Tourgueaeff  from  the  pen  of  a  clever 
German,  Herr  Zabel,  will  be  published  during  the  holidays. 


' '  Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas  fils,"  says  a  writer  in  a  French  paper, 
"is  a  morning  worker  ;  the  dawn  finds  him  already  up.  He  salutes 
her  with  a  genial  countenance.  His  habitual  good  humor  proves  that 
his  health  and  his  mental  faculties  are  in  complete  equilibrium.  He  is 
hungry  immediately  on  rising  and  attacks  a  good  plate  of  soup  with 
the  eagerness  of  a  rustic.  After  that  he  seats  himself  before  a  large 
secretary  and  writes  until  noon — in  negligent  dress,  as  you  may  well 
suppose.  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Buffon,  before  entering  his  study,  al- 
ways put  on  his  court  dress,  did  not  forget  his  sword,  and  did  not 
deign  except  in  lace  cuffs  to  occupy  himself  with  the  humble  animals 
whose  history  he  was  writing.  There  are  few  coats  more  threadbare 
than  those  ol  the  master  of  alL  I  have  named  Monsieur  Victor  Hugo. 
Monsieur  Hu:;o  is  also  an  early  riser,  but  he  does  not  live  on  soup. 
Before  noon  he  lives  only  on  his  thoughts.  He  writes  a  great  deal,  and 
his  heart  is  in  the  work.  In  his  long  walks  he  prepares  the  work  of 
the  morrow,  and  as  his  memory  is  prodigious,  he  has  only  to  write  out 
what  bis  faithful  memory  dictates.  He  has  often  related  to  his  friends 
that  in  his  youth,  during  a  rainy  winter,  he  was  occupied  with  his 
'Marion  Delorme.'  He  had  chosen  as  a  place  of  exercise,  under 
shelter,  the  Passage  du  Saumon.  The  first  act,  a  marvelous  commence- 
ment full  of  passion,  poetry,  and  fire,  was  the  work  of  two  afternoons 
spent  in  promenading  in  this  Passage  of  dingy  shops,  where  were  sold, 
side  by  side,  stockings,  straw  mattings,  and  butchers'  caps.  Lamartine, 
another  early  riser,  composed  his  most  beautiful  verses  on  horseback. 
That  was  a  habit  worthy  of  an  aristocratic  poet,  a  lover  of  the  open  air 
and  of  heaven,  who,  not  possessing  the  Pegasus  of  heroic  days,  gave 
wings  to  an  English  saddle-horse.  Byron  showed  this  sportive  taste. 
Probably  because  he  had  a  club-foot.  The  poet  beloved  of  lovers, 
Musset, 'adored  the  reveries  of  evening.  But  it  was  not  under  blue 
heaven,  by  the  splendor  of  the  stars,  that  he  evoked  lh=  muse  of  night, 
whose  voice  still  vibrates  in  young  hearts.  It  was  in  the  glare  of  can- 
dles, at  the  angle  of  a  table  reddened  by  overflowing  cups.  George 
Sand  always  wrote  at  night.  Lady  of  the  manor  during  the  day,  de- 
voted to  her  guests,  making  preserves,  and  engaged  in  needlework,  it 
was  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  chateau  was  fast  asleep, 
that  this  genius  awakened  and  gave  to  us  'Mauprat,'  '  Francois  de 
Champi,'  '  Consuelo,"  and  a  hundred  other  works." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


'GIRL    OVERBOARD!" 


A  Sailor's  Yarn  of  How  He  Attended  to  His  Business. 


I  had  just  returned  from  one  of  the  periodical  wild-goose 
chases  after  wealth  that  occurred  here  so  often  in  the  early 
times.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  had  not  made  my  fort- 
une. Like  most  of  the  miners,  I  had  come  back  "  broke." 
I  was  looking  around  for  something  to  do,  when  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  go  as  second  mate  of  the  bark  Wkat  Cheer, 
bound  for  Honolulu.  I  accepted  the  chance  gladly ;  I  was 
longing  for  a  voyage  in  blue  water,  and,  bidding  farewell  to 
San  Francisco,  we  were  soon  bowling  along  upon  our  voy- 
age. We  had  a  few  passengers,  most  of  them  traveling  to 
the  islands  in  search  of  health  ;  one  of  them,  a  Captain  Hud- 
son, of  Marysville,  was  going  after  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  had  made  the  trip  six  or  eight  months  before  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Hudson's  health.  The  voyage  and  change 
had  so  improved  her  that  she  now  felt  well,  but  so  homesick 
that  she  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Marysville.  Captain 
Hudson  was  an  old  salt  who  had  been  along  time  ashore, so 
he  was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  make  a  trip  with  his  old 
friend,  the  captain  of  the  bark,  and  intended  to  return  with 
us.  He  was  a  jovial  old  fellow,  aHd  the  best  "yarn-spinner" 
I  ever  heard.  The  voyage  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  did 
not  seem  long  before  we  sighted  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 

The  Hawaiian  capital  was  then  a  very  lively  port ;  whale- 
ships  were  repairing  and  fitting  for  the  Arctic  fishing- 
grounds  ;  others  were  loading  with  oil  for  the  long  voyage 
"  'round  the  Horn,"  home,  and  two  men-o'-war — English  and 
American — were  lying  in  the  outer  harbor.  While  we  were 
in  port  the  American  officers  gave  a  ball  on  board  ship,  to 
which  I  received  an  invitation.  The  main  or  spar-deck  was 
all  cleared,  the  guns  run  out,  and  an  awning  housed  the  en- 
tire deck,  which  was  handsomely  trimmed  with  flags  of  all 
nations,  and  lighted  by  battle-lights  and  Chinese  lanterns  ; 
the  deck  was  scrubbed  as  white  as  wood  can  be  made,  and 
waxed  to  perfection  ;  the  band  played  on  the  forecastle,  and 
altogether  it  was  as  complete  and  handsome  a  ball-room  as 
one  would  wish  to  see. 

There  were  a  few  American  and  English  ladies  present, 
but  most  of  the  fair  ones  were  native  girls,  who  would  rather 
dance  than  eat  at  any  time.  The  dusky  king,  with  his  aids 
and  members  of  the  cabinet,  all  in  uniform,  the  American 
and  English  officers  in  gold  lace  and  brass  buttons,  made  a 
most  brilliant  picture.  Captain  Hudson  was  one  of  the 
guests,  and  introduced  me  to  his  daughter.  I  asked  her  to 
dance,  but  she  declined.  Evidently  the  mate  of  a  merchant- 
man stood  no  show  among  so  many  brass  buttons.  I  con- 
tented myself  with  the  native  belles.  We  did  not  leave  the 
ship  until  daylight,  and  to  this  day  I  have  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  that  most  delightful  evening. 

Our  stay  in  port  was  very  brief,  and  the  flag  was  soon 
hoisted  announcing  to  all  wanting  passage  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  come  on  board.  Before  long  we  parted  with  our 
pilot,  and  as  we  left  the  violet  island  slowly  sinking  in  the 
west,  I  said  to  myself  that  when  I  had  made  my  fortune  that 
land  should  be  my  home.  Youthful  visions  !  They  are 
gone.  I  have  grown  older — I  hope  wiser — and  the  island  is 
not  my  home. 

On  the  homeward  trip  we  had  about  twelve  passengers — 
Captain  Hudson,  wife  and  daughter,  and  the  wives  of  two 
missionaries  going  home  to  the  Eastern  States  on  a  visit  and 
to  regain  color.  I  found  that  all  foreigners  bleached  out  to 
a  dead  white,  and  had  no  color  at  all  after  a  living  a  few 
years  at  the  islands.  Miss  Hudson  was  the  only  young 
woman  on  board,  and  I  naturally  thought  she  would  affect 
my  company,  as  I  had  been  told  many  times  I  was  good- 
looking,  and  always  thought  those  who  told  me  so  extremely 
sensible  people.  I  was  rather  a  dandy  officer  then,  and 
quite  as  conceited  as  young  men  generally  are.  Conse- 
quently I  expected  to  make  an  impression  on  Miss  Hudson's 
heart,  and  looked  forward  to  having  her  charming  company 
in  my  watches  on  deck.  Alas  !  I  was  sadly  disappointed  ; 
she  hardly  deigned  to  treat  me  civilly. 

The  cabin  of  our  bark  was  flash  with  the  main  deck,  run- 
ning to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  main-mast,  having  state- 
rooms on  each  side,  the  centre  being  the  saloon  or  dining- 
room,  with  a  long  skylight  for  light  and  air.  The  top  of  the 
cabin  was  the  quarter  or  poop-deck,  and  around  this  house 
on  deck  we  had  no  bulwarks  or  rail ;  instead,  there  were 
some  iron  stanchions  a  few  feet  apart,  with  a  chain  running 
around  two  sides  and  across  the  after  part,  as  a  life-guard. 
This  cabin  had  been  built  after  the  bark  came  to  this  coast, 
in  order  to  give  more  cargo-room  and  better  passenger  ac- 
commodations. Several  times  when  Miss  Hudson  was  on 
deck  she  had  sat  down  on  the  chain  and  swung  herself  to 
and  fro,  holding  on  by  her  hands.  I  thought  it  so  dangerous 
that  one  day  I  spoke  to  her  about  it. 

"Pardon  me,  Miss  Hudson,"  said  I,  "but  if  you  are  not 
careful  you  will  fall  overboard  some  day.  That  is  too  risky 
an  amusement,  for  the  vessel  may  give  a  lurch  at  any  time 
and  throw  you  off  your  balance." 

All  the  thanks  I  got  for  my  warning  was  this  cutting  speech  : 

"You  will  oblige  me,  sir,  if  you  will  attend  your  business, 
and  I  will  attend  to  mine." 

The  young  woman  resumed  her  swinging,  and  I  resumed 
my  pacing  the  deck.  As  I  turned  away,  I  vowed  inwardly 
never  to  trouble  her  any  more  with  my  good  advice,  but  to 
put  a  stopper  on  my  jaw-tackle. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  had  taken  my  watch  at  twelve 
o'clock,  when  all  were  eating  dinner  except  the  watch  on 
deck.  We  were  sailing  along  on  a  free  wind  with  all  the 
weather  stud-sails  set,  making  six  knots.  I  was  passing  fore 
and  aft  the  deck,  listening  to  the  yarns  being  spun  at  the 
dinner-table  ;  the  skylight  had  been  off  for  days,  and  I  could 
hear  everything  said  at  the  table.  Miss  Hudson,  having 
finished  her  dinner,  came  up  on  deck  and  went  aft,  taking 
her  usual  place  on  the  chain  near  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
Every  time  I  went  aft  I  looked  into  the  binnacle  to  see  if 
the  wheelsman  kept  the  ship  up  on  her  course.  Once,  as  I 
turned  at  the  break  of  the  deck  to  go  aft,  I  looked  toward 
where  Miss  Hudson  was  sitting.  There  had  been  a  change 
there.  A  pair  of  symmetrical  feminine  boots  were  pointing 
toward  the  zenith.  A  somewhat  disheveled  feminine  head 
was  pointing  toward  nadir.  Miss  Hudson  had  executed  a 
neat  somersault  backwards  over  the  chain. 


Running  past  the  skylight,  I  shouted  to  our  captain  : 
"  Miss  Hudson  has  fallen  overboard  ! "  then,  throwing  off  my 
coat,  hat,  and  slippers,  I  cut  the  life-preserver  loose  abaft 
the  rudder  head.  I  told  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  put  the 
helm  hard  down  and  let  the  bark  come  up  to  the  wind  so 
they  could  throw  her  aback  and  stop  her  steerage  way.  In 
much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  all  these  particulars,  I 
had  jumped  overboard,  and  was  swimming  toward  the  strug- 
gling girl.  In  her  fall  she  had  turned  a  complete  somersault, 
striking  the  water  with  her  feet  ;  her  skirts  and  dress  had 
formed  a  bag  such  as  little  girls  make  when  they  whirl  them- 
selves round  and  round  and  then  suddenly  crouch  down  in 
the  infantile  amusement  called  "making  cheeses."  In  the 
same  way  the  air  under  the  girl's  skirts  had  so  buoyed 
her  up  and  protected  her  that  her  head  and  shoulders  were 
not  at  all  wet.  As  I  swam  up  close  to  her,  she  tried  to  throw 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  but  I  backed  off  and  told  her  I 
was  not  used  to  being  so  familiar  with  ladies  I  was  not  ac- 
quainted with.  She  tried  it  again,  and  then  I  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptation  to  retort  for  the  speech  of  a  few  days  be- 
fore. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  said  I.  "  The  air  is  escaping  from  under 
your  skirts,  and  you  are  gradually  going  down.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  struggle  and  attempt  to  grasp  me,  I  will  leave  you 
and  let  you  sink.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  still.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  swim  up  behind  you,  and  put  this  life-pre- 
server under  your  arms.  Attend  to  your  business,  and  I  will 
attend  to  mine" 

Whether  it  was  that  she  really  regained  her  presence  of 
mind,  or  that  her  self-possession  came  from  anger  at  my  un- 
fair retort,  I  never  knew.  I  had  said  it  for  that  reason,  how- 
ever. She  ceased  struggling,  and  I  soon  had  the  life-pre- 
server over  her  head.  I  kept  one  hand  on  it,  and  swam  with 
the  other  arm,  thus  keeping  us  both  up.  As  we  rose  to  the 
crest  of  the  waves  we  could  see  the  boat  lowered  and  started 
toward  us,  and  in  a  tew  moments  we  were  lifted  into  it,  and, 
returning  to  the  bark,  ran  in  under  the  falls,  and  were  hoisted 
safely  on  board,  only  a  little  wet. 

Well,  by  the  hearty  hug  Mrs.  Hudson  gave  me,  I  didn't 
consider  her  much  of  an  invalid.  We  all  became  very  good 
friends  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  which  was  a  remarka- 
bly pleasant  one,  as  from  the  time  we  sheeted  home  our  top- 
sails and  mastheaded  them  at  Honolulu,  we  never  disturbed 
them  until  we  furled  them  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Hudson  and  myself  did  not  marry  each  other — this 
story  doesn't  end  in  that  way.  When  we  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  first  person  who  came  on  board  from  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  news  boat,  off  Meiggs's  Wharf,  was  Miss 
Hudson's  "  intended,"  a  young  merchant  of  Marysville,  and 
a  few  days  after  I  acted  as  best  man  at  a  wedding  that  took 
place  in  the  old  Bethel  Ship  Church  on  Davis  Street,  be- 
tween Clay  and  Washington.  There  Father  Taylor  spliced 
William  Harding  to  Mary  Hudson.  I  was  presented  with  a 
handsome  specimen,  a  shield  of  virgin  gold,  given  me  by  Mr. 
Harding  as  a  memento,  which  I  lost  when  shipwrecked  on 
the  brig  North  Bend  a  few  years  after.  There  is  an  old  story 
of  a  young  man  who,  when  he  was  first  married,  thought  his 
wife  so  sweet  he  could  have  eaten  her,  and  six  months  after- 
ward wished  he  had.  Remembering  this,  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  Harding  would  have  given  me  a  larger 
specimen  had  I  not  deserted  my  post  to  carry  a  life-preserver 
to  his  sweetheart,  and  in  lieu  thereof  attended  to  my  business. 

San  Franxisco,  Oct.,  18S3.  A.  P.  S. 


Gotham  society  is  excited  over  the  action  of  a  young  man 
who,  rich  and  highly  respectable,  though  a  member  of  no 
special  "  set,"  contrived  a  way  of  introducing  himself  into 
one  of  the  most  exclusive.  There  was  to  be  a  wedding  re- 
ception— a  small  one — as  the  family  of  the  bride  had  suffered 
recent  bereavement.  The  young  man  attended,  presenting 
himself  as  a  stranger  in  town,  an  intimate  friend  of  a  partic- 
ular friend  of  the  bridegroom's,  who,  being  out  of  the  cily 
himself,  had  begged  the  young  stranger  to  represent  him  at 
the  reception.  The  game  was  working  admirably ;  the  young 
man  was  quite  prepossessing  in  appearance  and  engaging  in 
manners  ;  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  alleged  mutual  friend 
appeared  on  the  scene  and  promptly  denied  all  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  denounced  him  as  a  swindler.  The  plan  had 
been  cunningly  contrived,  for  the  gentleman  had  been  out  of 
town,  as  stated,  and  had  only  returned  in  time  to  attend  the 
reception  late.  As  it  was,  the  ambitious  youth  was  delayed 
until  the  wedding-gifts,  which  were  displayed,  had  been 
counted,  and  was  then  allowed  to  depart. 


On  the  day  of  one  of  the  great  failures  in  Boston  recently 
a  check  of  the  insolvent  firm  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  deposited  in  a  Boston  bank  and  sent  to  the  clearing- 
house. It  was  then  transferred  to  the  account  of  another 
bank,  and  was  taken  to  that  bank  for  redemption.  The  rules 
of  the  Clearing-house  Association  provide  that  checks  when 
proved  to  be  worthless  shall  be  returned  to  the  bank  from 
which  they  were  received  before  one  o'clock  on  the  day  they 
are  received.  By  courtesy  the  bank  allows  five  minutes 
more.  The  bank  which  received  the  check  in  question,  find- 
ing that  it  was  not  good,  returned  it  to  the  other  bank,  where 
it  was  received  just  four  minutes  too  late,  and  the  holder  of 
the  paper  loses  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Tbey  say  that  Carlyle's  ghost,  arrayed  in  white,  haunts 
Chelsea  at  the  twilight  hour,  and  recently  asked  a  little  girl 
for  "  a  'penn;orth  o1  tobacco."  That  Carlyle  should  walk 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Froude,  is,  thinks  the  London  Echo,  not  surprising  ;  but  it 
might  be  supposed  that,  instead  of  asking  for  tobacco,  he 
would  have  made  a  grim  demand  for  his  biographer. 

A  North  Carolina  correspondent  tells  how  the  moon- 
shiners sell  illicit  whisky  :  "  On  the  roadside  a  big  horn  is 
hung  to  a  tree.  You  blow  a  blast,  and  a  girl  steps  out  and 
tells  you  to  put  your  hand  into  her  pocket.  You  comply. 
You  drop  some  money  in  the  pocket,  and  take  out  your  bot- 
tle and  go.  Flirting  is  at  your  peril ;  for  a  six-foot  moon- 
shiner is  in  point-blank  range,  with  his  hand  on  the  trigger 
of  his  persuader." 

The  Spanish  army  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  men,  of  whom  ninety-four  thousand  are  in 
Spain,  and  the  rest  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  sea-shore  in  a  "Family  Hotel,"  Mademoiselle 
Greluchette  wishes  to  engage  a  room.  "  Madame,"  replies 
the  hostess,  "  we  do  not  let  rooms  to  ladies  alone."  "  Ob, 
but  I  shall  seldom  be  alone."  The  same  young  lady,  brought 
before  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  is  asked  what  is  her 
means  of  existence.  "  I  live,"  she  replies, "  at  the  expense  of 
my  reputation." 

When  the  late  Richard  H.  Dana  was  running  in  a  certain 
district  for  Congress,  he  told  an  influential  shoemaker,  whom 
it  was  policy  to  win  over  :  "  If  I  meet  you  on  the  street  and 
fail  to  bow  to  you,  you  must  not  think  it  is  because  I  am  un- 
willing to  recognize  a  man  in  your  walk  of  life,  or  am  think- 
ing of  the  difference  in  our  social  positions.  It  will  be  simply 
because  I  am  near-sighted."  Richard  H.  Dana  was  beaten, 
largely  by  that  shoemaker. 

"  Now,  Moses,"  he  said,  as  they  shook  hands  in  the  cen- 
tral depot,  "  you  vhas  going  to  Chicago?"  "Yes,  fadder." 
"To  open  some  clodin' store?"  "Yes."  "Dere vhas  a  great 
shance  to  sheat  mit  der  clodin'  peesness,  Moses."  "Yes." 
"  It  vhas  always  in  our  family  to  deal  mit  der  square.  Buy 
on  credit,  sell  for  cash,  und  pe  honest."  "Und  if  I  fail?" 
"  How  can  you  fail  ?  Haven't  we  got  an  assignment  to  me 
all  ready  but  filling  in  der  date?  Good-pye,  Moses,  und 
doan  forget  to  be  insured  mit  some  company  dot  doan  kick  1" 


A  little  Mexican  joke  from  the  Monitor  of  the  capital  city 
of  that  country :  Ambitious  pupil  to  professor  of  mathema- 
tics— "  A  man  half  alive  equals  a  man  half  dead  ;  is  it  not 
so?"  P.M. — "Yes,  senor."  A  P. — "I  state  the  proposi- 
tion on  the  blackboard  thus  :"  }i  alive  equals  yi  dead."  P. 
M. — "  The  equation  is  correctly  stated."  A  P. — "  Suppose, 
now,  that  each  quantity  be  increased  or  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  relation  of  equality  will  remain  un- 
changed, will  it  not?"  P.  M. — "Yes,  senor."  A  P. — 
"  Therefore,  one  alive  equals  one  dead."  P.  M. — "  Enough 
of  mathematics." 

Recently  a  tenderfoot  from  this  city  was  in  one  of  the  arid 
districts  of  Arizona,  and  being  thrown  in  contact  with  an 
Honest  Miner,  endeavored  to  draw  the  native  out.  "  Little 
cloudy  to-day,  ain't  it  ?  "  asked  the  Tenderfoot.  "  Yas,"  said 
the  Honest  Miner.  "  Looks  like  rain — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  the  Honest  Miner.  "  Indeed  !  "  said  the  Ten- 
derfoot; "why,  from  the  looks  of  the  sky  I'm  certain  it's 
going  to  rain."  "  Wall,  pVaps  it  is,  young  feller,  pVaps  it 
it  is,"  replied  the  Honest  Miner,  indulgently,  "but  I  ben 
here  ten  year,  an'  it  haint  rained  yit."  The  Tenderfoot  con- 
cluded it  would  stay  dry. 

Lord  Odo  Russell,  while  calling  upon  Prince  Bismarck  a 
short  time  ago,  asked  him  how  he  managed  to  rid  himself  of 
that  class  of  unfortunate  visitors  whom  he  could  not  well  re- 
fuse to  see,  but  whose  room  he  found  preferable  to  their  com- 
pany. "  Oh,"  replied  the  Chancellor,  "  I  have  a  very  simple 
method.  My  wife  knows  them  pretty  we'll,  and  when  she 
sees  they  are  with  me  she  generally  contrives  to  come  in  and 
call  me  away  upon  some  pretext  or  another."  He  had  scarce- 
ly finished  speaking  when  the  Princess  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door,  and  said  :  "  Otto,  you  must  come  in  and  take  your 
medicine.    You  ought  to  have  had  it  ten  minutes  ago." 


A  young  man  from  the  country  who  visits  Marlin  (Texas), 
frequently,  and  sometimes  gets  on  a  "  high  lonesome,"  was 
in  that  town  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  during  his  stay  became  so 
"  exhilarated  "  that  he  knew  not  money  from  chaff.  One  of 
the  old  citizens  seeing  quite  a  lot  of  money  in  the  young 
man's  hand,  asked  the  loan  of  it.  The  young  man,  who  is 
ever  accommodating,  handed  over  all  the  money  he  had  in 
his  hand.  This  matter  stood  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
the  old  citizen  met  <he  young  man  and  lectured  him  about 
drinking,  and  said  :  "  Now,  my  young  friend,  I  will  give  you 
a  dollar  every  lime  you  leave  town  sober."  "  Agreed,"  said 
the  young  man.  Since  that  agreement  the  countryman, 
when  sober,  regularly  calls  on  the  old  citizen  for  the  dollar, 
and  gets  it.  He  now  keeps  sober  when  in  town  to  make  the 
dollar,  little  dreaming  that  it  is  his  own  money. 

In  the  window  of  a  shop  devoted  to  the  sale  of  hardware 
and  kitchen  furnishings,  the  sign,  "  Iron  Sinks,"  appears  in 
letters  of  considerable  size.  The  other  afternoon  an  indi- 
vidual, whose  ideas  had  become  somewhat  confused  by  the 
combined  action  of  heat  and  alcohol,  came  along  that  way 
and  beheld  this  announcement,  whereupon  he  braced  him- 
self against  a  convenient  lamp-post,  and  sapiently  moralized 
as  follows  :  "  Well,  I  hate  a  fool !  Man  must  be  an  ash  to 
sthick — hie — up  such  a  sign  as  that.  Iron  shinks  !  Wash 
er  use  putting  up  that  in  the  window  ?  Everybody  knows  it 
shinks.  Look  here!"  to  the  proprietor,  who  at  that  moment 
appeared  at  the  door,  "why  don't  yer  put  'wood  floats'  in 
yer  other  winder  ?  Yer  must  think  people  don't  know  noth- 
ing." And  thus  saying  he  went  away,  shaking  his  head  sa- 
piently, and  wondering  at  the  shop-keeper's  simplicity. 


Once  in  a  Connecticut  town  there  was  a  lad  of  preternatu- 
ral thinness,  named  Hiram  Jones.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
scrawny  fellow,  thin  as  a  lath,  and  he  was  the  son  of  a 
mother  who  weighed  about  four  hundred  pounds.  She  was 
as  broad  as  she  was  long,  and  waddled  in  walking,  like  a 
duck.  Hiram  was  forbidden  to  {,0  in  swimming  oftener  than 
once  a  day.  One  afternoon  Mrs.  Jones  detected  her  off- 
spring's head  in  the  water,  bobbing  up  and  down  off  the 
pier.  Full  of  wTath,  she  walked  down  there,  seized  his  rai- 
ment— a  shirt  and  pair  of  trousers — and  took  up  her  route 
for  home.  Hiram,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Jumping  out  of  the  water,  he  followed  his  mother  up  through 
the  main  street,  draped  only  by  his  ears,  and  moving  his  long, 
gaunt  body  in  a  ludicrous  imitation  of  her  adipose  waddle. 
Roars  of  laughter  greeted  the  extraordinary  pair,  the  cause 
of  which  Mrs.  Jones  could  not  divine.  Finally  sh :  "ied, 
and  beheld  her  son.  With  a  shriek  of  dismay.  ; 
his  wardrobe,  and  fled.  "  I  knowed  I'd  fetch  i 
ram,  as  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  pier. 
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The  temperance  figures  in  the  recent  Ohio  election  hav> 
a  political  significance  which  i'.  will  be  wise  for  politician; 
to  consider.  There  is  a  feeling  abroad  upon  this  liquoi 
traffic  that  threatens  to  break  down  all  party  barriers.  It  i; 
one  of  those  great  revolutions  which  never  go  backward,  be 
cause  it  is  eneaged  in  the  reformation  of  a  real  evil.  Tht 
uncontrolled  alcoholic  traffi  :  leads  Lo  abuses  resulting  in 
more  crime,  more  personal  misery,  and  greater  taxation 
than  all  the  evils  that  now  exist.  As  a  question  of  politi- 
cal economy,  it  is  demanding  recognition.  Every  temperate 
man  who  owns  property  is.  under  the  present  system,  com- 
pelled to  the  support  of  criminals  and  paupers,  made  such 
by  drink,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  engaged  in  making  criminals  and  paupers.  This  is 
so  abhorrent  to  common  sense  and  common  justice,  that  the 
awakened  sentiment  of  men  who  toil  and  save,  who  practice 
economies  for  themselves  and  families,  revolt  at  this  burden 
of  taxation  imposed  upon  them  by  a  class  of  foreign  liquor 
dealers.  Seven-tenths  of  the  liquor  manufacturers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  men  of  foreign  birth  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor 
venders  in  our  towns  and  cities  are  men  of  foreign  birth  ; 
and  two-thiids  of  the  criminals,  idlers,  and  drunkards  are 
men  of  foreign  birth.  The  people  of  Ohio  have  been  reason- 
ing upon  this  condition  of  things,  and  the  result  was  the 
passage  of  a  high-license  law.  It  was  tried,  and  successfully ; 
the  number  of  saloons  was  decreased  and  the  revenue  in- 
creased. To  many  it  seems  strange  and  unreasonable  that 
the  temperance  folk  were  not  content  to  let  this  system  alone  ; 
but  they  were  not  con.ent,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  sub- 
mission to  the  people  of  an  iron  clad  prohibition  ram  for 
aggressive  assault  upon  the  entrenched  liquor  dealers.  The 
result  indicates  that  the  shower  has  swollen  to  a  tempest, 
and  that  temperance  legislation  will  not  slop  in  Ohio  short 
of "  Prohibition."  The  figures  are  significant,  and  can  be 
profitably  studied  by  the  weak  kneed  apologetic  temperance 
man,  the  political  preacher,  the  hide-bound  party  politician, 
as  well  as  by  statesmen.  The  question  is  becoming  a  na- 
tional one,  and,  as  soon  as  the  next  Presidential  election  is 
over,  will  in  every  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union  become  a 
political  issue  of  first  importance.  The  total  vote  in  Ohio 
was  seven  hundred  and  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  ;  of  this  number  ihree  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirteen  votes  were  cast  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  prohibiting — except  under  condi- 
tions—the manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drink  ;  a  defeat 
equivalent  to  a  victory  ;  in  its  result  better  than  a  victory. 
I*  is  one  of  (hose  checks  in  the  skirmish  line  which  makes 
triumph  more  certain,  and,  when  it  comes,  more 


"For  more  than  three  years  the  chief  railroad  compa- 
"nies  of  this  State— the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
"  pany  and  the  southern  pacific  railroad  company,  and 

"THE  branches  OWNED  BY  THE    SAME    PROPRIETORS— HAVE  NOT 
"CONTRIBUTED  ONE  CENT  TO  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  STATE." 

The  above  is  the  commencement  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Chronicle  of  October  mh.  This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  the 
people  are  fed  on  by  the  daily  press  and  the  everyday  poli- 
tician, till  they  are  crammed  to  repletion  with  vast  and  vari- 
ous misinformation.  Is  there  any  wonder,  when  mendacity 
issumes  so  specific  and  exact  a  form,  and  is  daily  published 
to  the  world  as  tru.h,  that  the  average  man,  being  poor, 
comes  to  believe  his  greatest  enemy  is  wealth,  and  particu- 
larly when  it  is  represented  by  a  corporation  ?  Herbert 
Spencer  has  maintained — and  there  is,  no  doubt,  much  truth 
in  what  he  says — that  right  judgment  depends  upon  infor- 
mation more  than  it  does  on  intellectual  powers.  At  any  rate, 
where  other  things  are  equal,  the  truest  conclusions  are  ar- 
rived at  by  the  man  who  has  the  greatest  fund  of  facts.  The 
jreat  evil,  therefore,  of  such  false  statements  as  that  which 
we  have  quoted  from  the  Chronicle  is  apparent.  Public 
opinion  runs  the  community  everywhere  in  this  free  land, 
ind  public  opinion  may  be  said  to  receive  its  information 
rrom  Ihe  daily  press.  To  a  large  degree,  the  press  thus  has 
•he  power  to  make  or  unmake  laws,  and  industries,  and  men. 
The  paper  which  uses  its  power  with  such  maliciousness 
loainst  any  single  industry  or  interest  becomes  the  common 
»nenvy  of  those  it  is  pretending  to  defend.  From  the  effects 
of  statements  of  that  kind  was  developed  that  gigantic  attack 
upon  capital,  the  new  Constitution  of  this  State,  which  has 
done  more  iDj'ury  to  the  laborer  and  mechanic  than  a  dozen 
vears  can  rectify.  Capital  is  attacked  by  the  laborer  because 
he  says  it  is  exacting  in  its  demands.  But  he  admits  it  is 
necessary  to  his  wages.  The  remedy,  then,  is  not  lo  drive 
iway  that  which  we  have,  and  so  allow  that  which  remains 

0  be  still  more  exacting,  but  to  encourage  more  to  come  and 
ocate  here,  so  that  in  competition  with  itself  it  can  demand 
if  labor  less  and  less.  And  so  it  is  of  railroads  ;  what  we 
vanl  is  more  of  them.  We  are  not  apt  to  attract  much  for- 
•ion  capital  for  this  purpose  to  our  shores  by  maintaining  as 

1  principle  of  our  organic  law  that  all  property  shall  be  as- 
sessed for  taxation  with  equal  uniformity,  "excepting  as  to 
"  railroads  and  other  quasi  public  corporations."  The  fatal 
mlicy  of  such  a  course  is  as  maniest  as  its  injustice.  The 
:vil  of  false  representations,  which  appeal  to  the  prejudices 
ind  warp  the  judgment  of  the  masses,  has  had  already  loo 
many  illustrations  in  this  State.     But  as  to  the  railroads  and 

heir  taxes  :  the  principles  involved  in  the  litigation  are 
ilready  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  paper.  Some  of  the 
ficts  in  connection  with  the  subject  have  been  called  to  our 
mention  by  the  mendacity  of  the  statement  which  we  have 
quoted.  For  the  past  three  years,  the  period  for  which  as- 
essments  have  been  made  under  the  new  Constitution, 
•'  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads,  and  the 
"  branches  owned  by  the  same  proprietors,"  have  paid  into 
he  public  treasuries  of  this  State  the  sum  01  $967,289.34 
These  payments  were : 

For  State  and  county  taxes $686  915  82 

For  county  purposes  only 166  223  33 

For  special,  school,  municipal,  etc 114  150  19 


Making  a  total  paid  for  Ihe  period  of  dis- 
puted assessments  $967,289  34 

Instead  of  these  companies  not  having  contributed  in  this 
time  one  cent  to  the  revenues  of  the  State,  as  charged,  it  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  that  they  have  paid  during  the  three 
past  years,  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes,  about  one 
million  dollars.  The  editorial  referred  to  further  states  that 
the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to  make  any  payments,  pending 
the  litigation,  causes  great  hardship  to  the  State  and  the  sev- 
eral counties  ;  and  asks  why  should  not  the  railroads,  while 
the  courts  are  struggling  with  the  question  of  law,  make  pay- 
ment of  at  least  a  part  of  the  tax  money  ?  The  figures  given 
above— and  the  public  records  will  verify  their  correctness — 
show  that  no  small  advancements  on  these  taxes  have  been 
paid.  And  further  than  these  amounts,  the  companies  from 
time  to  time  have  proffered  payments  to  the  different  coun- 
ties, which  many  of  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  were  willing 
and  anxious  to  accept.  But  they  were  met  by  the  protests 
of  the  Attorney-General  and  Comptroller  of  State,  who,  al- 
though they  claimed  that  payments  of  the  kind  would  be 
illegal,  and  not  binding  on  the  counties  or  the  State,  yet 
feared  to  accept  any  partial  amount,  even  as  a  payment  on  ac- 
count. Several  counties  were  by  this  means  prevented  from 
making  settlements  which  would  have  placed  them  in  pos- 
session of  the  much-needed  funds.  In  all  cases  where  a  set- 
tlement has  been  made  between  the  counties  and  the  rail- 
roads for  a  compromised  amount,  the  school  taxes  have  been 
paid  as  assessed  in  full.  In  many  counties  in  which  the 
schools  were  in  need  of  funds,  money  at  different  times  has 
been  advanced  that  the  schools  should  suffer  no  inconve- 
nience. Stanislaus,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Alameda,  and  Napa 
counties  have  received  advancements  in  this  way ;  and  prior 
to  the  recent  hearing  of  the  cases  in  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  no  request  for  advances  for  school  purposes  has 
been  refused.  Such  are  the  figures  and  the  facts  in  the  case. 
The  railroads  have  acted  in  this  matter  honorably  and  with 


generosity.  They  have  fairly  earned  the  gratitude  of  many 
counties,  in  which  the  railroad  taxes  are  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  their  revenues,  for  not  taking  strict  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  refusing  to  make  any  payments  for  their 
pressing  needs  until  the  unjust  discrimination  against  the 
property  owned  by  them  should  be  removed.  A  curious 
anomaly  exists  in  what  is  stated  in  a  portion  of  the  daily 
press  upon  this  subject,  which  comes  strongly  forward  in  the 
editorial  from  which  we  have  quoted.  They  commence  by 
stating  that  a  most  insignificant  fraction  of  the  public  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  the  taxes  assessed  on  railroad  property, 
and  they  conclude  by  telling  Us  of  the  "  great  hardship  which 
"  this  State  and  the  several  counties  are  forced  to  suffer  by 
"  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to  pay  their  taxes  "  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  if  the  railroads  were  to  pay  on  account  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  in  dispute,  "it  would  relieve  the  State  and 
"  the  several  counties  from  the  serious  embarrassments  un- 
"  der  which  they  suffer."     There  is  food  in  this  for  reflection. 

The  charge  that  the  property  of  railroad  corporations  is 
under-valued  by  the  assessors  is  not  true.  Railroads  pay 
taxes  upon  a  valuation  proportionately  larger  than  any  other 
properly  in  the  State.  They  are  valued  at  figures  larger 
than  the  railroad  property  of  any  other  Slate.  Until  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  their  taxes  were  paid 
promptly  ;  but  when,  under  the  influence  of  unjust  popular 
prejudice,  a  Constitution  was  adopted  which  undertook  to 
deal  unjustly  with  railroads,  and  to  unfairly  discriminate 
against  them  by  imposing  upon  them  arbitrary  and  unjust 
burdens,  and  to  assess  these  companies  for  property  which 
they  did  not  own,  and  denied  to  them  the  right  of  reimburse- 
nient  of  taxes  paid  in  protection  of  their  property — a  right 
conceded  to  other  tax  payers  under  like  circumstances — they 
did  what  all  property-owners  have  a  right  to  do,  and  what 
all  properly- owners  do.  They  appealed  to  the  courts  and 
asked  for  their  property  the  same  protection  that  is  given  to 
all  other  property.  They  demanded  that  they  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  all  other  tax-payers,  and  that  the 
law  be  interpreted  to  them  as  to  all  other  citizens.  This 
they  had  a  right  to  do.  The  question  is  with  the  courts, 
where  it  properly  belongs,  and  no  good  citizen  has  the  legal 
or  moral  right  to  complain.  If  the  corporations  should  re- 
fuse to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  law,  refuse  to  abide  the  de- 
c.sions  of  legal  tribunals,  or  interpose  unnecessary  obstruc- 
tions, or  by  any  illegal  device  endeavor  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  their  just  taxes,  the  public  would  have  the  right  to 
feel  aggrieved.  The  truth  is  simply  this:  The  railroad  com- 
panies, thinking  themselves  unjustly  and  illegally  treated, 
have  appealed  to  the  couiis,  and,  so  far  in  their  history, 
whenever  a  decree  has  been  rendered  against  them,  they 
promptly  responded.  To  deny  them  this  privilege  would  be 
an  act  of  unjustifiable  tyranny,  and  would  be  utterly  inde- 
lensible,  and  would  be  destructive  of  all  government.  The 
Constitution  declares  that  "  a  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  con- 
tract, or  other  obligation,  by  which  a  debt  is  secured,  shall, 
for  purposes  of  assessment,  be  deemed  and  treated  as  an  in- 
terest in  the  property  affected  thereby";  and,  further, that  in 
cases  of  all  proprietors,  "  except  railroads  and  olher  quasi- 
public  corporations,"  the  mortgaged  value  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  value  of  the  property  ;  and  the  owner  of  property 
pays  a  tax  upon  his  interest  in  it,  and  his  interest  is  its  value 
less  the  debt  upon  it.  This  is  the  rule  applicable  to  farms, 
town  property,  and  all  kinds  of  commercial  values.  It  was 
a  harsh  and  unwise  discrimination  which  endeavored  to  sub- 
ject railroad  corporations  to  any  other  test  of  value.  It  was 
the  natural  and  rightful  privilege  of  railroad  owners  to  seek 
relief  from  this  unjust  discrimination.  If  the  courts  decide 
against  them,  they  will  pay.  If  the  courts  decide  for  them, 
they  will  compromise  upon  generous  terms,  as  they  have  al- 
ready done  in  many  of  the  counties.  The  railroad  corpora- 
lions  are  in  the  unfortunate  predicament  of  being  an  issue  in 
politics.  Party  journals  and  party  politicians  find  it  lo  their 
interest  to  misrepresent  the  corporations,  and  are  determined 
that  the  questions  of  fares,  freights,  taxes,  and  the  whole 
catalogue  of  charges  against  railroad  management  shall  not 
be  withdrawn  from  politics,  so  long  as  a  vote  can  be  influ- 
enced by  its  agitation.  Dunn,  the  Auditor,  representing  the 
Irish,  and  Marshall,  the  Attorney-General,  representing  the 
Chivalry,  stand  in  the  way  of  any  adjustment  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  and  no  compromise  or  settlement,  short  of  confis- 
cation, spcliation,  and  robbery,  will  satisfy  the  political 
agitators  and  the  ambitious  men  of  both  political  parties. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  railroads  have  no  other 
remedy  but  the  law.  They  are  justified  tn  appealing  to  the 
law  ;  and  the  sooner  business  men,  property  owners,  and 
tax-payers  understand  that  impecunious,  political  adventur- 
ers aDd  unprincipled  journalists  are  keeping  this  agitation 
alive  for  selfish  and  mercenary  purposes,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State  and  the  healthful  progress 
of  all  its  industries. 


The  result  of  the  recent  trials  of  ex-Sheriff  Valencia  for 
the  murder  of  the  boy  McGreevy,  in  Marin  County,  is  little 
creditable  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  that  county. 
Having  exhausted  the  county  for  jurors — two  juries  having 
disagreed — it  is  now  impossible  to  have  another  trial ;  and 
the  criminal  goes  un  whipped  of  justice,  through  the  defective 
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machinery  of  the  law.  A  boy  of  sixteen  years,  attending  a 
picnic,  takes  a  buggy,  and  with  two  girl  companions  drives 
up  and  down  the  road.  Valencia,  knowing  that  the  baggy 
was  not  stolen,  goes  io  search  of  it,  and  overtakes  the  party 
— one  of  which  is  playing  the  accordeon — demands  its  posses- 
sion, and,  while  the  boy  is  on  the  ground  aiding  the  girls  to 
alight,  shoots  him  dead.  It  was  the  premeditated  act  of  a 
passionate  and  brutal  man.  The  defense  was  the  false  and 
cowardly  plea  of  "self-defense."  The  boy  was  industrious, 
sober,  well-behaved,  and  of  good  character.  The  last  jury 
stood  five  for  conviction  of  murder,  one  for  manslaughter, 
and  six  for  acquittal.  The  trial  has  cost  the  county  nearly 
thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  now  there  exists  this  anomaly : 
the  jurors  of  the  county  are  exhausted,  and  there  is  no  pro- 
vision under  the  law  for  changing  the  venue.  Valencia  is  at 
large,  under  bonds,  unconvicted  of  the  crime  of  murder,  for 
which  he  stands  accused.  The  district-attorney  and  judge 
will  do  their  duty,  if  they  leave  him  to  wander  among  his 
relatives  and  neighbors  with  this  mark  of  Cain  upon  him. 
His  presence  may  prompt  good  citizens  not  to  shirk  jury 
duty  ;  and  may  hasten  the  time  when  intelligent  and  sensi- 
ble legislation  will  reform  our  present  defective  jury  system. 


Mr.  Campbell,  of  West  Virginia,  a  leading  Republican  of 
that  State  and  one  of  the  prominent  delegates  to  the  Chi- 
cago Convention,  has  been  making  a  thorough  and  intel- 
ligent tour  of  our  Pacific  States  and  Territories.  The  jour- 
nal of  which  he  is  editor  has  been  from  the  first  a  pro- 
nounced advocate  of  the  Chinese  restriction  law.  He  goes 
away  with  his  opinions  confirmed  upon  this  question,  and 
is  well  impressed  with  the  material  resources,  wealth,  and 
future  prospects  of  California.  Mr.  Campbell  expresses  the 
opinion  that  General  Sherman  ought  to  be  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President.  We  do  not  think  so  ;  we  think 
Sherman  a  weak,  vain,  opinionated,  lucky  accident ;  and  we 
think  the  country  is  too  young,  as  yet,  to  elect  any  man  as 
its  President  who  has  the  misfortune  to  possess  a  Roman 
Catholic  woman  for  a  wife,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for 
a  son.  No  man  can  be  safely  trusted  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  nation  and  the  ruler  of  fifty-five  millions  of  people 
who  can  not  rule  his  family  better  than  to  permit  his  wife  to 
so  influence  an  only  son  that  he  turns  from  Protestantism  to 
Romanism,  and  becomes  a  Papist  priest.  The  name  of 
Sherman  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  enrolled  upon  our  list  of 
Presidents. 


We  commend  the  following  communication  to  our  intelli- 
gent Roman  Catholic  readers,  and  remind  them  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  bounded  upon  the  north  by 
Lower  Canada  ;  that  this  letter  is  describing  the  political 
and  spiritual  condition  of  a  province  of  Great  Britain,  of  a 
neighboring  people  who  speak  the  English  language  and 
live  under  England's  laws  ;  and  that  the  time  referred  to  is 
now,  to-day,  and  yesterday.  Of  intelligent  papists  we  ask,  how 
do  you  like  it  ?  There  are  four  of  these  letters,  of  which  this 
is  the  second.  We  print  them  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
Romanists  who  are  not  too  bigoted,  too  superstitious,  too 
ignorant,  or  too  cowardly  to  dare  to  know  the  truth. 

Toronto,  Canada,  October  io,  18S3. 

For  some  time,  before  the  Vatican  Council,  a  vigorous  con 
test  had  been  waged  between  the  Gallican,  or  moderate,  party 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Ultramontane  ex- 
tremists. The  Ultramontane  reaction  was  experienced  in  its 
full  vigor  in  Quebec  Province,  where  the  advocates  of  relig- 
ious toleration  were  branded  as  bad  Catholics  by  the  zealots 
of  the  new  school.  After  the  Vatican  Council,  the  preten- 
sions of  the  hierarchy  were  carried  to  a  pitch  of  audacity  al- 
most incredible  to  American  readers.  A  slavish  devotion  to 
Rome  was  sedulously  inculcated  by  the  "new  school"  writ- 
ers. The  Church  was  held  to  be  as  much  above  the  civil 
power  as  the  supernatural  was  superior  to  the  natural.  The 
right  of  the  Pope  to  command  the  obedience  of  the  civil 
power  was  loudly  proclaimed.  Laws  contravening  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church  were  declared  null  and  void.  And 
the  priests  claimed  the  right  to  use  their  spiritual  authority 
to  control  elections.  Nor  were  these  views  merely  held  the- 
oretically. The  whole  power  of  the  Church  was  invoked  to 
put  them  into  practice,  and  to  crush  out  the  last  semblance 
of  the  comparative  liberty  of  opinion  and  action  enjoyed  un- 
der the  Gallican  regime.  One  of  the  most  notable  instances 
of  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  exercise  of  priestly  power  in  Que- 
bec is  the  celebrated  Guibord  case.  The  Institut  Canadien 
is,  or  rather  was,  a  literary  and  scientific  institution  in  Mon- 
treal. Its  membership  was  principally  French.  Among  the 
contents  of  its  library  were  books  which  had  been  formally 
condemned  by  the  Church.  Bishop  Bourget  of  Montreal, 
for  many  years  the  leading  spirit  of  French  Canadian  Ultra- 
montanism,  put  the  Institut  under  the  ban.  Its  members 
were  notified  that  unless  they  renounced  their  connection 
with  it,  they  would  be  refused  the  sacraments,  even  on  their 
death-beds.  A  long  and  bitter  controversy  ensued.  The 
institut  endeavored  to  temporize,  but  they  continued  to  assert 
the  right  to  be  themselves  the  judges  of  the  morality  of  the 
books  they  circulated.  The  bishop  would  accept  no  terms 
short  of  unconditional  surrender.  He  fortified  his  position 
by  referring  to  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  to  prove  that 


he  was  the  proper  judge  of  the  morality  of  the  society's  libra- 
ry. An  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  and  the  Vatican  of  course 
upheld  the  prelate.  Joseph  Guibord,  a  printer  by  trade,  and 
a  French  Catholic,  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  Canadien 
at  the  time  of  its  condemnation  by  Rome.  On  his  death- 
bed, some  years  afterward,  he  refused  to  relinquish  his  con- 
nection with  the  Institut,  and  was  denied  the  last  sacrament. 
The  priests  refused  to  bury  his  body  in  consecrated  ground, 
though  the  deceased  printer  had  purchased  a  lot  in  the  Cote 
des  Neiges  cemetery.  The  widow  brought  an  action  to  com- 
pel the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  allow  the  interment.  The 
legal  proceedings  lasted  for  years,  appeals  being  taken  from 
one  court  to  another  until  the  last  stage  of  an  appeal  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  was  reached.  This  body  decided  the 
case  in  favor  of  the  widow,  and  Guibord  was  buried  at  last. 
But  the  public  excitement  was  so  great,  owing  to  the  fanat- 
ical appeals  of  the  priests  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
mob  of  Montreal,  that  the  first  attempt  to  conduct  the  funer- 
al was  a  failure.  The  cortege  was  violently  attacked  and 
driven  back.  It  was  only  by  calling  out  a  strong  military 
force  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  could  be  carried  into 
effect ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  surround  the  ceffin 
with  tons  of  cement  which  would  harden  quickly  into  a  solid 
rock-like  mass,  to  prevent  the  grave  being  violated  by  the 
ghoulish  emissaries  of  the  hierarchy.  Worsted  completely 
in  the  legal  conflict,  the  clergy  showed  their  impotent  ma- 
lignity by  formally  unconsecrating  the  Guibord  lot,  and  en- 
couraging their  bigoted  followers  to  defile  the  tomb  in  the 
filthiest  manner.  This  terrorism  crushed  outall  liberal  thought 
and  toleration  among  the  Catholic  population  of  Quebec. 
The  Institut  Canadien  ceased  to  exist.  Any  symptom  of  an 
independent  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  French-Canadian  press 
is  quickly  visited  with  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  the  only- 
alternative  is  submission  or  ruin.  Many  a  one  who  is 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  smile  at  ghostly  terrors,  so  far  as 
their  spiritual  side  is  concerned,  find  their  temporal  effect 
no  laughing  matter.  In  Quebec,  the  ban  of  the  Church 
means  not  merely  consignment  to  the  lake  of  eternal  fire, 
but  social  and  business  ostracism.  "  Every  journal,"  said 
Bishop  Bourget,  in  an  official  circular,  "  which  pretends  to 
be  free  in  its  religious  and  political  opinions  is  in  error.  *  * 
Liberty  of  opinion  is  nothing  but  liberty  of  error,  which 
causes  the  death  of  the  soul.  *  *  Thus,  every  journal 
which  professes  liberty  of  opinion  causes  its  readers  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  error  which  conduct  society,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, to  ruin  and  death."  The  hierarchy  do  not  stop  at 
general  animadversions  on  the  pernicious  liberty  of  the  press. 
They  denounce  the  offenders  specifically.  In  i860  the 
bishop  twice  anathematized  Le  Pays,  a  liberal  journal  of 
Montreal.  Its  offense  was  that  it  had  applauded  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  published  Garibaldi's  proclamations.  The 
clergy  were  instructed  to  use  their  influence  against  it.  The 
hint  was  acted  upon,  and  Le  Pays  from  that  time  languished, 
and  shortly  afterward  died.  The  National,  a  paper  of  much 
less  pronounced  views,  ventured  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
observing  so  many  days  of  fast  in  Lent.  It  was  denounced 
from  the  altar,  and  only  survived  the  blow  by  a  disclaimer  of 
all  sympathies  with  Liberalism.  L'Evinement,  a  newspaper 
published  by  a  Dominion  senator  in  the  city  of  Quebec, 
made  the  commonplace  remark  that  "  it  is  dangerous  to  in- 
troduce religious  principles  into  political  contests."  It  was 
promptly  compelled  to  make  a  retraction.  The  Bien  Public 
was  a  very  moderate  Liberal  paper  —  liberal  only  in  the 
sense  of  supporting  the  Canadian  party  of  that  name,  but 
repudiating  anything  like  liberalism  in  religious  matters.  It 
objected  to  the  interference  of  the  clergy  in  elections.  That 
was  sufficient  to  draw  down  the  thunders  of  the  church,  and 
it  could  not  survive  the  shock.  A  later  instance  is  that  of 
Le  Reveil,  started  in  Quebec  in  1876.  The  very  anxiety  of 
the  promoters  to  avoid  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  of  their 
predecessors  had  split,  caused  the  early  overthrow  of  the 
undertaking.  The  prospectus  of  Le  Reveil  announced  that 
it  wou'd  avoid  religious  questions  altogether.  No  sooner 
was  the  document  put  in  circulation  than  the  new  venture 
was  strangled  in  its  cradle  by  the  jealous  hands  of  the 
hierarchy.  A  journal  published  in  Quebec  is  not  allowed  to 
ignore  religion.  The  Archbishop  of  Quebec  took  the  alarm, 
and,  in  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  characterized  the  proposed 
abstentation  from  religious  topics  as  a  species  of  apostasy. 
"The  very  nature  of  political,  social,  and  educational  ques- 
tions," said  the  archbishop,  "recalls  the  idea  of  religion." 
So  that  a  French- Canadian  editor  can  neither  discuss  re- 
ligion otherwise  than  from  the  ultramontane  point  of  view, 
nor  refuse  to  discuss  it  at  all  !  He  is  between  the  devil  of 
"Liberalism"  and  the  deep  sea  of  apostasy  —  a  position 
which  recalls  the  old  satire  on  the  Calvinistic  theology  : 
"  You  caa  and  you  can't. 

You  shall  and  you  shan't, 

You  will  and  you  won't, 

You'll  be  damned  if  you  do, 

You'll  be  damned  if  you  don't ! " 

In  the  country  parishes  the  cures  frequently  denounce 
every  journal  displeasing  to  them  on  Biblical  grounds,  threat- 
ening to  refuse  the  sacraments  to  those  who  continue  to  read 
it.  They  use  the  power  of  the  confessional  to  enforce  their 
commands,  and,  when  the  men  prove  obdurate,  use  their  in- 


fluence over  the  women.  In  the  case  of  Le  Reveil  they  car- 
ried their  spiritual  terrorism  so  far  as  to  refuse  absolution  to 
the  wives  of  subscribers  to  that  publication.  The  preten- 
sions of  Ultramontanism  reached  their  height  in  1875,  when, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  the  hierarchy  of  Quebec  Province, 
n  a  joint  pastoral,  boldly  proclaimed  their  intention  of  con- 
trolling the  Parliamentary  elections,  and  thus  making  the 
State  subordinate  to  the  Church.  A  few  sentences  from  this 
document  are  worth  reproducing  here  :  "  Not  only  is  the 
Church  independent  of  civil  society  ;  she  is  superior,  by  her 
origin,  her  extent,  and  her  object."  "  The  State  is  there- 
fore in  the  Church,  and  not  the  Church  in  the  State."  "The 
power  of  legislation  exists,  in  a  supreme  degree,  in  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff."  The  pastoral,  after  laying  down  the  theory 
of  the  complete  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  soci- 
ety, politics,  and  morals,  goes  on  to  give  specific  directions 
to  the  priesthood  as  to  the  part  they  are  to  take  in  elections. 
They  are  instructed  to  tell  the  electors  for  whom  to  vote. 
No  one  who  sustains  what  the  Church  denounces  as  error  is 
to  be  elected  ;  no  onewho  challenges  the  right  of  the  priests 
to  interfere  in  politics  ;  no  one  "  who  sustains  propositions 
condemned  by  the  Syllabus  "  ;  no  one  who  desires  a  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  or  who  rejects  "  the  intervention 
of  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the  priests  in  the  affairs  of 
governments."  The  joint  pastoral  received  the  formal  ap- 
probation of  the  Vatican.  Its  effect  was  to  strengthen  im- 
mensely the  hands  of  the  Tory  or  Conservative  party,  to 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  French  Canadian  priests  be- 
long. Canadian  political  "  Liberalism,"  it  is  true,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Catholic  liberalism  of  Europe,  con- 
demned by  the  Vatican  decrees.  There  it  represents  the 
principle  of  antagonism  to  priestly  dictation  and  the  politi- 
cal absolutism  with  which  it  is  leagued.  Here  it  is  little 
more  than  a  party  designation.  The  political  "  Liberals  "  of 
Quebec  are  not  anti-clericals.  The  confusion  of  thought 
arising  from  the  indefiniteness  of  the  term  "liberal"  was,  . 
no  doubt,  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  Ultramoitanes,  as 
a  class,  belong  to  the  Conservative  party  in  politics.  Many 
of  the  latter  designedly  took  advantage  of  the  play  upon 
words  to  range  the  forces  of  the  Church  upon  their  side.  In 
the  elections  which  occurred  in  1876  the  priests  followed 
their  instructions  to  the  letter.  Every  church  became  a 
Tory  caucus,  and  every  sermon  was  a  stump  speech.  In 
Chambly  County,  Doctor  Fortier,  one  of  the  candidates 
at  that  election,  announced  himself  as  a  Moderate  Liberal. 
The  Bishop  of  Montreal  thereupon  wrote  :  "  No  Catholic  is 
allowed  to  proclaim  himself  a  Moderate  Liberal.  Conse- 
quently, this  Moderate  Liberal  can  not  be  elected  a  repre- 
sentative by  Catholics."  The  priests  of  the  constituency 
reiterated  this  denunciation.  In  Charlevoix  the  cure's  called 
the  Liberal  nominee  the  candidate  of  the  red  flag,  which 
meant  revolu'ion  in  this  world  and  damnation  in  the  world 
to  come.  To  vote  for  him  would  be  to  incur  the  guilt  of 
mortal  sin.  One  priest  terrified  the  simple  peasantry  by  tell- 
ing them  that  God  would  destroy  their  harvests  if  they  voted 
wrong.  Monsieur  Langlais,  cure"  of  St.  Hilarion,  told  the 
electors  that  to  vote  for  a  Liberal  was  to  set  out  on  the  road 
to  hell.  "  I  was  afraid,"  said  one  elector  to  another,  "  that 
if  I  voted  for  Tremblay  (the  red-flag  man)  I  should  be 
damned."  Many  votes  were  changed.  The  superstitious 
fears  of  the  women  were  worked  upon,  and  the  husbands 
often  gave  way  to  their  entreaties  to  secure  peace  in  the  fam- 
ily. All  these  facts,  and  many  others  to  similar  effect,  as 
showing  the  extent  of  the  ghostly  terrorism  exercised,  were 
brought  out  at  the  election  trials.  The  defeated  Liberal  can- 
didates contested  the  elections.  In  Canada,  of  late  years, 
controverted  election  cases  are  settled  by  the  courts,  and  not 
before  the  partisan  tribunals  of  an  election  committee  of  Par- 
liament. Under  the  British  election  law,  a  transcript  of 
which  was  adopted  here,  undue  spiritual  influence  voids  an 
election.  In  three  cases,  where  intimidation  of  this  kind  was 
clearly  proved,  the  elections  were  annulled.  Again,  the  civi 
power  administered  a  decisive  rebuke  to  the  arrogant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Romish  priesthood.  The  Canadian  Ultra- 
montanes,  however,  are  of  the  true  Bourbon  type.  It  was 
actually  proposed  to  call  one  of  the  Catholic  judges  to  ac- 
count for  giving  a  legal  decision  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
Rome,  and  deprive  him  of  his  chair  in  Laval  University. 
The  Vatican,  however,  generally  alive  to  the  signs  of  the 
times,  saw  that  its  Canadian  adherents  had  gone  too  far- 
The  audacity  of  the  extremists  was  ill-advised.  They  had 
proclaimed  too  openly  doctrines  calculated  to  alarm  the 
Protestant  community  of  Ontario,  and,  by  arousing  antago- 
nism, to  defeat  the  object  in  view.  A  change  of  policy  fol- 
lowed. Bishop  Bourget,  who  had  shown  himself  literally 
more  Catholic  than  the  Pope,  was  judiciously  superannuated. 
Bishop  Couroy  was  sent  as  Papal  Ablegate  to  Canada  to 
smooth  matters  over.  The  joint  pastoral  was  explained 
away.  The  bishops  had,  it  seems,  been  "  misunderstood." 
They  had  not  intended  to  condemn  any  political  party,  nor 
to  antagonize  individuals.  They  had  only  intended  to  con- 
demn "  Liberal  Catholics  "  ;  and  the  faithful  must  judge  for 
themselves  the  individuals  to  whom  the  condemnation  is  ap- 
plicable. The  significance  of  this  abandonment  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied  on  the  political  question  is  rather  apparent 
than  real,  as  subsequent  events  plainly  show. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE     WRONG    DUDE. 


'  Flaneur"  Describes  the  Mistake  of  Three  New  York  Toughs. 


Three  aggressive  young  men  sat  on  the  forward  end  of  a 
Third  Avenue  elevated  railroad  car  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
mide  audible  comments  about  the  other  passengers.  They 
were  untidily  clad,  guiltless  of  collars,  and  noticeably  addicted 
to  tobacco,  but  they  were  endowed  with  a  certain  amount  of 
assurance  that  enabled  them  to  discuss  the  personal  points 
of  other  people  with  entire  candor  and  fearlessness. 
They  were  flushed  with  beer. 

One  of  them  leaned  over  with  his  elbows  on  bis  knees, 
another's  hands  were  buried  deep  in  his  trousers'  pockets, 
and  a  third  had  his  arms  and  head  out  of  the  window  most 
of  the  time.  They  were  sitting  thus  when  the  car  stopped 
at  Chatham  Square  on  its  way  to  the  City  Hall. 

A  dude  was  gently  wafted  in.  The  passengers  glanced  at 
the  dude  with  an  air  of  helpless  wonderment,  or  gazed  upon 
him  with  the  vague  interest  that  an  enigma  always  inspires. 
He  was  a  purely  placid  dude.  The  serenity  of  his  expres- 
sion was  unmarred  by  even  so  much  as  a  passing  thought. 
Above  a  cruelly  high  collar  appeared  the  face  ;  surmounting 
it,  a  high,  while  hat,  with  generously  curved  rim,  and  bell- 
shaped  crown.  The  feet  of  the  dude  were  squeezed  into 
shoes  that  looked  like  swollen  toothpicks,  and  the  tightness 
of  his  trousers  inspired  the  beholder  with  a  quivering  dis- 
trust. Around  the  towering  collar  was  a  mild  tie  about  the 
size  of  a  shoe-striog,  and  a  light-colored  coat  was  buttoned 
closely  to  the  neck.  He  carried  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  silver- 
handled  cane,  and  his  hat  was  worn  back  on  his  head,  dis- 
closing a  short  bang  of  straw-colored  hair.  His  light  mus- 
tache had  been  carefully  nurtured,  but  it  was  of  disappointing 
growth. 

The  dude  sank  languidly  to  rest  opposite  the  three  young 
men.  His  eyes  passed  listlessly  over  them,  and  then  he  fell 
to  sucking  the  end  of  his  cane,  while  his  face  looked  blank 
and  mournful. 

The  three  young  men  stared  at  the  dude  for  some  time, 
and  then  one  of  them  yelled  : 

"  Ah,  there,  Bartholemew  ?  Who  untied  you  ?  Ain't  you 
ashamed,  you  coy  thing,  to  wear  such  tight  pants  ?" 

The  dude  raised  his  eyes  and  stared  tranquilly  at  the  three 
young  men,  and  then  carelessly  dropped  them  again. 

"  Don't  you  look  at  me,  sauce-box,  or  I'll  slap  you  real 
hard,  so  there  !"  minced  another  of  the  young  men. 

The  third  one  had  meanwhile  been  glaring  at  the  dude 
with  immense  dislike. 

"  Say,  what  good  are  you  ?"  he  asked  at  last,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  supreme  contempt.  "  Who  feeds  yer  ?  I'll  come 
over  there  and  stick  a  pin  in  yer  lung,  an'  kill  yer  dead,  d'y' 
hear?" 

Once  more  the  dude  raised  his  eyes  tranquilly,  and  6xed 
them  on  the  eyes  of  the  last  speaker,  who  was  now  leaning 
forward,  and  peering  at  him  with  an  ugly  scowl. 

"  Don't  you  look  at  me,  ye  mutton-faced  idjiot,"  continued 
ihe  belligerent  one,  half  rising  in  his  seat.  "  I'm  a  man,  I  am 
an'  I  don't  allow  no  white  livered  Gussie  to  squint  at  me." 

Still  the  dude's  eyes  looked  steadily  into  those  of  the  loud- 
mouthed bully,  while  the  dude  sucked  the  end  of  his  cane. 
The  rough  one  rose  slowly,  and,  with  his  head  thrust  for- 
ward, and  his  eyes  half  closed,  moved  towards  the  languid 
dude. 

"  Don't  touch  the  poor  thing,  Mickey  ;  you'll  kill  it  if  you 
do."  said  one  of  the  trio.  "  It  ain't  alive.  It  ain't  possible." 
By  this  time  the  passengers  were  leaning  forward,  and 
cries  of,  "  sit  down  !  an'  let  him  alone,"  were  addressed  to 
the  bally,  who  was  deriding  the  dude.  The  latter  still  sucked 
the  end  of  his  cane  languidly.  The  bully  rose,  and  stepped 
towards  the  dude  with  clenched  fists,  but,  before  he  could 
strike,  the  dude  had  dropped  his  cane  and  was  standing 
squarely  in  front  of  the  bully.  An  instant  the  two  stood 
face  to  face,  and  then,  the  dude  made  a  feint  with  his  left 
hand,  the  bully  threw  up  both  hands  to  ward  off  the  expect- 
ed blow,  and  caught  a  right  bander  on  the  jaw  that  sent  him 
sprawling  over  backward  in  the  car  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
dude  turned,  and,  seizing  the  more  offensive  of  the  two 
others  by  the  throat,  as  he  sat  in  his  seat,  he  deliberately 
jammed  his  head  back  against  the  car,  and  slapped  his  face 
on  either  side,  as  he  said  calmly  : 

"  You  just  awsked  if  a  dude  was  possible  (bang).  All 
things  are  possible.  A  dude  is  a  thing — (bang,  slap).  There- 
fore, a  dude  is  possible — (bang,  bang  !) " 

Then  the  dude  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  peace- 
makers, and  walked  gracefully  out  upon  the  platform  of  the 
City  Hall  station.  I  looked  him  attentively  in  the  face,  and 
was  suddenly  knocked  speechless  by  the  discovery  that  he 
was  not  a  dude  at  all,  but  a  nefarious  imitation.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  New  York — Arthur  Dickinson 
Wiiiiams,  formerly  State  Senator. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  masquerading  in  this 
style  ? "  I  asked,  in  amazement. 

'•  It  is  a  masquerade,"  he  said,  thoughtfully  ;  "  isn't  it  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  suppose  so.     How  do  you  happen  to  be  at  large 
in  such  a  costume  ? ' 

"'Joke,"  said  the  senator,  mournfully,  "  large  and  playful 
joke.  Hasn't  panned  out  very  well  so  far.  Nearly  broke 
my  wrist  hitting  that  buffer  in  the  car.  I've  stood  no  end  of 
chaff  ail  the  way  down.  I  got  weary  toward  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  dropped  the  disguise." 

"  But  why  are  you  " 

"Bob  Brown  gives  a  dinner  at  the  Astor  House  to-day, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  invited  guests.  Thought  it  would  create 
a  sensation  if  I  went  in  as  a  dude.  I  shall  go  the  rest  of  the 
distance  in  a  closed  cab.  If  I  walk,  however,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "  I  would  create  a  still  deeper  impression  when 
I  arrived." 
'How?" 

"  I  should  probably  be  taken  in  as  a  corpse.     Which  had 
you  rather  be,  a  dude  or  a  corpse  ?  " 
"  Dude." 

"  So'd  I,"  said  the  festive  diner.  Then  he  hailed  a  cab 
and  whirled  out  of  sight. 

Fanny    Da   er.port  has  now  the   figure  ofa  sylph.     She 

.  3  s'je  had  never  seen  her  twenty-eighth  year, 

-  j  chances  are  about  ten  thousand  to  three  that  she 

men  from  all  New  York  flock  to  the  Fourteenth 

.  „  re  matine'es,  and  gaze  upon  the  slim  and  grace- 


ful lines  of  Miss  Davenport's  figure  with  a  weird  and  awful 
fascination.  The  prevailing  opinion  among  them  seems  to 
be  that  there  is  still  hope,  but  the  secret  of  the  great  im^ 
provemem  in  the  personal  appearance  of  the  actress  vexes 
iheir  souls.  They  admire,  but  they  are  lost  in  speculation. 
It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  and  in  no  wise  complimentary  to  the 
artistic  taste  or  development  in  America,  that  Miss  Daven- 
port's reduction  from  several  hundred  pounds  to  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  has  caused  more  talk  than 
her  really  excellent  acting  in  the  greatest  of  modern  plays, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  "  Fe'dora  "  is  the  strongest  and 
most  interesting  drama  brought  forward  in  many  years. 
Sardou  is  the  prince  of  playwrights,  and  "Fe'dora"  is  his 
master-piece.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  plot  of  the  play, 
for  it  is  involved  in  such  a  maze  of  intricacy  that  a  written 
description  would  not  do  it  justice.  Like  most  of  Sardou's 
dramas,  the  whole  plot  and  action  of  the  piece  play  around 
true  character.  Had  Sardou  made  "  Fe'dora"  a  common- 
place woman,  and  made  her  ihe  centre  of  the  peculiar  and 
remarkable  series  of  incidents  which  compose  the  play,  the 
commonplace  woman  would  have  become  vastly  interesting; 
but  the  playwright  has  made  "Fe'dora"  herself  a  woman 
whose  qualities  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  series  of  in- 
cidents which  go  to  make  up  the  play.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  that  the  play  is  in  some  respects  incongruous,  but  none 
the  less  fascinating  throughout.  The  climax,  where  "  Fe'do- 
ra" commits  suicide  with  poison,  is  vastly  superior  to  the 
deaih  scene  in  "  Camille,"  and  much  more  effective,  because 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  woman  and  her  lover  up  to 
the  very  minute  of  her  death.  Miss  Davenport  did  not  make 
a  mistake  in  paying  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  American 
right  to  this  great  play,  for  she  has  secjred  thereby  an  im- 
mense fortune.  She  will  be  able  to  play  it  for  years  without 
attempting  any  other  rdle. 

On  the  first  night  of  the  production  people  were  surprised 
and  gratified  by  the  improvement  in  Miss  Davenport's  act- 
ing. The  two  years  that  she  has  spent  off  the  stage  have 
been  actively  employed  in  study  ;  and  as  she  passed  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  in  Pars,  she  has  got  every  detail  of  Sarah 
Bcrnhardt's  "business"  in  the  play,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
representation  here  is  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  that  in 
Paris.  In  fact,  the  cast  here  is  more  evenly  balanced  than 
in  the  French  capital,  because  Miss  Davenport  has  sud- 
denly brought  to  light  a  great  actor.  A  young  man,  named 
R.  B.  Mantell,  was  cast  for  the  leading  male  role  in  "  Fedo- 
ra." Before  the  first  night  people  asked  who  is  Mantell? 
And  most  of  them  vouchsafed  the  opinion  that  it  was  too 
bad  that  the  actress  tried  the  hazardous  experiment  of  ap- 
pearing with  a  leading  man  who  was  entirely  unknown  to 
fame,  and  supposedly  a  bad  actor. 

But,  thotgh  Miss  Davenport  got  applause  on  the  first 
night,  it  was  drowned  in  the  cheers  lor  young  Mantell. 
Here  is  a  man  who  in  a  single  night  has  jumped  to  a  higher 
point  in  the  dramatic  profession  than  has  ever  before  been 
achieved  by  an  actor.  He  drove  a  cold,  critical,  and  profes- 
sional audience  to  the  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  because  they 
recognized  in  him  an  actor  of  extraordinary  ability.  His  hit 
differs  very  much  from  that  of  Mansfield,  in  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  last  year,  because  it  was  recognized  at  that 
time  that  the  actor  who  gave  such  a  clever  performance  of 
Baron  Chevrial  was  giving  a  character  sketch — a  grotesque 
creation  of  his  own.  It  proved  that  he  was  a  great  Baron 
Chevrial,  but  it  did  not  prove  that  he  was  a  great  actor. 
Mantell  took  a  part  in  "  Fedora  " — in  which  Charles  Cogh- 
lan,  the  London  actor,  failed — which  called  for  the  utmost 
finesse  and  delicacy,  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  amount  of  pas- 
sion and  pathos.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome,  manly  looking  fel- 
low, of  the  blonde  type,  and  possesses  a  magnificent  voice. 
He  does  not  overact  in  the  least.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
few  nights  of  success  has  turned  his  brain,  and  he  has  be- 
come quite  snobbish  within  a  week. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  Madison  Square 
Theatre  has  already  secured  Mr.  Mantell  by  a  three  years' 
contract,  at  a  stupendous  salary.  It  is  a  supetfluous  state- 
ment, because  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  now  secures 
every  actor  of  importance  in  the  country,  and  then  farms 
out  his  services  to  other  managers. 

Charles  Coghlan  reappeared  on  Monday  night  at  Stetson's 
Theatre,  in  "  Money,"  and  scored  a  fifth-rate  success,  which 
is  very  close  to  a  first-rate  failure.  Miss  Gerard,  a  leading 
woman  from  London,  who  had  been  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Stetson,  proved  herself  to  be  a  shrieker  and  a  gulper ;  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Jordan  Chamberlain  exhibited  a  pair  of  calves 
of  astonishing  girth,  fascinatingly  clad  in  yellow  and  black 
hose.  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  made  the  hit  of  the 
evening.  I  suppose  everybody  has  seen  "  Money,"  and  those 
who  have  not  may  be  told  that  in  the  third  act  a  gay  and 
giddy  widow  entices  an  aged  but  morose  bachelor  in  to  dance 
with  her  by  skipping  the  light  fantastic  toe  herself.  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  played  the  widow  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
She  has  been  a  great  stage  beauty,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
the  sporting  man,  John  Chamberlain,  who  is  said  to  have 
"  gone  broke."  She  is  still  a  remarkably  handsome  woman, 
perhaps  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  weighs  two  hundred 
odd  pounds.  When  she  pulled  up  her  skirts  the  other  night, 
at  the  staid  and  respectable  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  and  went 
through  the  Highland  fling  with  her  aged  suitor,  the  men 
applauded  her  for  five  minutes,  and  the  bald-heads  changed 
color  at  every  step.  Not,  I  hasten  to  add,  that  there  was 
anything  absolutely  indecent  about  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  way 
of  dancing,  but  that  it  was  so  entirely  unexpected,  and  the 
revelation  of  hosiery  was  so  vast  and  apparently  unexpect- 
ed. She  could  have  danced  quite  as  easily  perhaps  wi'.h  her 
skirt  a  fooL  lower,  but  then  the  effect  would  not  have  been  so 
prodigious. 

Charles  Coghlan's  face  has  grown  fat,  and  certainly  a  bit 
red.  His  legs  seem  weak  in  the  knees ;  but  otherwise 
he  is  picturesque  and  pleasing.  This  sounds  somewhat 
anomalous  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  man  can  have  a  red 
face  and  weak  knees,  and  still  be  picturesque.  Coghlan  has 
played  "  Money  '  seven  or  eight  hundred  times,  and  I  pre- 
sume has  become  somewhat  case-hardened  and  weary.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  the  reason  he  was  stagey  on  Monday  night. 
New  York,  October  ii,  1883.  Flaneur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  contemporary  notes  that  Tennyson  is  in  jail  in  Balti- 
more, John  Quincy  Adams  was  shot  in  a  Deadwood  dive, 
and  Martha  Washington  and  daughter  have  been  arrested 
in  Savannah  for  fraudulently  obtaining  a  sewing-machine. 


Sam  Ward  is  expected  to  return  from  Europe  to  edit  the 
Epicurean. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  on 
October  2,  1SS4,  if  he  survives.     He  is  in  excellent  health. 

In  the  fact  that  Mary  Anderson  has  never  married,  the 
Philadelphia  Call  finds  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that 
she  is  the  most  classically  beautiful  woman  on  the  stage. 

W.  D.  Howells,  the  novelist,  is  forty-six  years  old.  He 
loves  quiet  and  home,  and  shuns  society  and  field  sports. 
His  revised  and  interlined  proofs  are  a  terror  to  the  printers. 

The  monument  to  be  erected  in  the  Black  Forest  in  mem- 
ory of  Berthold  Auerbach  will  consist  of  a  huge  square 
block  of  granite,  bearing  a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  the 
poet. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  officially  expelled  from  Sa- 
voy by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  France.  General 
Booth  will  now,  doubtless,  become  an  ally  of  the  German 
army. 

Tourgueneff,  the  Russian  novelist,  was  Frenchy  in  some 
of  his  ideas  and  habits,  as,  though  never  married,  he  lived 
for  thirty  years  with  the  singer  Viardat- Garcia.  He  left  one 
son  by  her. 

Prince  Teck  and  his  wife  are  wandering  incognito  on  the 
continent,  seeking  to  avoid  the  pursuing  demands  of  the 
Prince's  creditors.  The  Queen  has  refused  to  extend  to  them 
further  aid. 

The  combined  salaries  of  Mr.  Henry  Villard  are  above 
eighty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which  Mr.  Villard  thinks 
is  better  than  being  a  newspaper  reporter  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Alderman  Hadley,  who  has  just  been  defeated  for  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  was  a  visitor  in  Boston  the  past  summer. 
One  reason  assi,ned  for  his  defeat  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  bachelor,  and  could  provide  no  Lady  Mayoress. 

The  Princess  Louise  has  sent  seven  water-colors  to  the 
Boston  exhibition.  One  of  them  represents  a  blue  cow 
grazing  in  a  lavender  meadow,  through  which  a  purple  brook 
filled  with  pink  fish  purls  along  under  a  green  sky,  in  which 
a  terra-cotta  sun  flames  gorgeously. 

Miss  Kate  Field,  who  is  now  in  Denver,  took  to  that  city  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  Judge  Mc- 
Curdy.  She  sent  a  note  to  the  Windsor  Hotel  office  asking 
where  the  judge  could  be  found.  The  answer  came  back  : 
'■  Don't  know  ;  he's  been  dead  eight  years." 

The  New  York  World  gives  the  names  of  near  four  hun- 
dred people,  all  residents  of  New  York,  who  are  each  worth 
from  one  million  of  dollars  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
General  Grant  is  put  down  as  "  said  by  some  to  have  ac- 
quired by  presents  and  investments  one  million  of  dollars." 

Lucy  Hooper  writes  from  Paris  that  there  are  literally  no 
first-class  piclures  by  certain  famous  artists  to  be  obtained  at 
any  price  in  that  city.  A  master-piece  by  Meissonier,  Diaz, 
Daubigny,  or  Rousseau,  can  not  be  procured  for  love  or 
money.     Their  best  works  are  all  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Kate  Chase,  formerly  Sprague,  is  at  Carlsbad,  Bohe- 
mia. She  will  winter  in  Germany,  probably  at  Munich,  and 
continue  the  art  studies  of  her  eldest  daughter,  Ethel,  who 
inherits  her  mother's  beauty  and  the  artistic  talents  of  Mrs. 
Jessie  Chase  Hoyt,  her  aunt,  who  is  one  of  the  cleverest  art- 
ists in  America  in  her  particular  line,  which  is  sketching  for 
pictorial  journals.  There  has  been  an  impression  abroad 
that  Mrs.  Chase  was  somewhat  pecuniarily  embarrassed. 
This  is  an  error. 

A  correspondent  who  has  seen  King  Alfonso  at  Homburg 
says  he  is  an  insipid  little  creature,  who  is  given  to  cigarettes 
and  garlic.  He  loves  to  drive  out  behind  fine  horses,  and  is 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  people  are  anxious  to 
see  him.  As  he  drives  through  the  parks  he  bows  gallantly 
to  all  the  pretty  ladies  who  favor  him  with  a  glance.  One  of 
his  valets  reports  that  he  is  fond  of  brandy  late  at  night. 
The  Queen  ought  not  to  allow  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  asso- 
ciate with  such  a  bad  young  man. 

Rosa  Bonheur  is  sixty-one  years  old,  but  is  said  to  be  full 
of  energy  and  in  excellent  health.  In  conversation  with  a 
young  artist,  not  long  ago,  she  said  :  "  My  dear,  you  can't 
afford  to  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  world,  even  in  small 
things.  If  you  do,  you  are  sure  to  suffer.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
be  eccentric,  even  if  your  eccentricity  helps  you  along  in 
your  studies.  You  must  remember  that  all  studies  are  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  you  are  to  sacrifice  nothing,  nothing 
whatever,  that  can  defeat  or  hinder  that  end." 

Mr.  Edward  Payson  Weston  "  the  father  of  long  distance 
pedestrianism,"  is  about  to  undertake  a  remarkable  feat  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  with  which  he  is  prominently  connected. 
He  proposes  to  travel  over  the  highways  of  England  and 
Wales,  on  foot  and  in  ordinary  costume,  fifty  miles  daily  for 
one  hundred  consecutive  days,  Sundays  excepted.  He  will 
travel  only  during  the  day  time,  and  will  lecture  each  even- 
ing on  "  Tea  versus  Beer."  He  will  be  accompanied  by  two 
friends  and  a  representative  of  the  press  in  a  carriage. 

A  royal  court  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  centre  of 
luxurious  and  extravagant  influences,  but  that  of  Roumania 
certainly  is  not.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  first  she  entered 
the  country  as  princess,  was  struck  by  the  pomp  and  lavish 
extravagance  of  dress  that  prevailed,  and  has  ever  since  been 
energetically  workiug  against  it,  and  in  favor  of  simplicity, 
modesty,  and  economy.  For  herself  she  is  fond  of  the  plain 
costume  of  the  Roumanian  peasant  girls,  and  habitually 
wears  it  at  her  summer  home,  among  the  Carpathians.  Her 
manner  of  life,  too,  both  there  and  at  Bucharest,  is  unassum- 
ing. She  rises  early,  often  at  four  o'clock,  even  in  midwinter, 
and,  without  disturbing  any  of  the  household,  lights  a  lamp 
and  sits  down  to  her  work.  Her  rooms  are  richly  adorned, 
in  great  part  with  her  own  handiwork,  and  she  welcomes 
visitors  in  the  most  affable  and  unconventional  manner.  On 
state  occasions,  however,  she  bears  herself  with  imperial 
dignity  and  is  every  inch  a  queen. 
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THE  INNER  MAN. 

A  Discourse  on  Omelets. 
There  is  scarcely  any  other  article  of  food,  says  a 
writer  in   Harper's  Baaar,  that  varies  more  in  the 
cookiDg  than  the  egg — from  the  five  hundred  delicate 
ways  in  which  a  Frenchman  can  prepare  it  to  the 
heavy,  unsightly,  and   decidedly  unappetizing  com- 
pound the  ignorant  foreigner  in  our  kitchens  brings 
to  the  table  with  an  air  one  hardly  dares  question,  and 
which  she  misnames  an  omelet.     Hardly  safe  is  the 
egg  in   its   own  delicate  covering,  beautiful  as  it  is 
both  in  form  and  color.     A  less  daring  hand  would 
hesitate,  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  creamy  shell,  so 
pure  and  fragile,  deal  tenderly  with  the  equally  deli- 
cate interior.     The  first  requisite  for  a  perfect  omelet, 
one  at  which  the  most  sensitive  digestion  could  not 
take  exception,  is  new-laid  eggs.     They  should  not 
be  more  than  a  day  old,  of  large  size,  and  weighing 
nearly  two  ounces  each.     The  shells  should  be  either 
light  brown  or  pink  in  color,  and  dull,  not  glossy,  in 
appearance.     If  possible,  what  is  called  triple  cream 
should  be  used  ;  this  is  obtained  from  milk  that  has 
stood  thirty-six  hours,  and  must,  of  course,  be  per- 
fectly sweet.     The  butter  must  be  as  Iree  from  salt  as 
you  can  have  it,  otherwise  it  is  most  likely  to  burn  in 
the  melting  and  the  omelet  to  stick  to  the  pan  while 
conking  ;  washing  well  in  a  little  water  or  milk  will 
remove  ihe  salt,  but  it  must  be  pressed  dry  afterward, 
or  the  moisture  in  it  will  spoil  it  for  cooking  nicely. 
It  is  best  to  keep  a  pan  expressly  for  the  purpose,  not 
allowing  its  use  for  any  other  ;  if  the  art  of  prepar- 
ing an  omelet  is  once  acquired,  the  utensil  will  be  in 
daily  use.     It  should  be  of  wrought  iron,  and  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  across  the  top.     An  egg  beater, 
the  kind  in  the  form  of  a  large  kitchen  spoon,  only 
made  of  wire,  is  very  good  ;  a  china  bowl,   a  wire 
sieve,  the  sort  used  for  ice  creams,  and  a  silver  table- 
spoon will  also  be  needed.     There  is  one  common 
error  into  which  all  the  directions  for  making  and 
cooking  omelets  are  sure  to  drilt,  and  that  is  over- 
cooking.    This  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  size 
which  necessitates  the  extra  time.      Three  eggs  of  the 
weight  given  are  amply  sufficient  for  two  persons,  and 
if  more  is  needed  make  as  many  separate  omelets  as 
maybe  wanted.     Having  it  "  nicely  browned"  is  an- 
other error,   and  one  that  every  cook-book  insists 
upon.     But  this  browning  requires  an  amount  of  heat 
that  develops  the  sulphur  of  the  yoke,  giving  to  most 
of   us    an  unpleasant  aftertaste.      Of    a  quivering 
golden  mass,  when  done  as  it  should  be,  not  only  a 
"  thing  of  beauty,  but  a  joy  as  long  as  it  is  reraera 
bered."    Three-quarters  ot  a  minute  is  the  utmost 
limit  the  law  of  a  good  cook  allows,  and  in  most  cases 
a  few  seconds  less  will  be  better.     Have  the  fire  clear 
and  bright,  with  the  stove  full  enough  of  coal  to  al- 
low  the  pan   to  rest  close  upon  the    red-hot  fuel. 
Slightly  warm  the  pan  and  wipe  it  with  a  clean,  dry 
cloth  ;  rub  it  well  over  the  bottom  with  a  bit  o'  mu-;- 
lin  slightly  dipped  in  clarified  beef  suet,  then  place  it 
on  the  fire.    Put  into  it  about  an  ounce  of  the  butter, 
cut  into  very  small  pieces,  and  melt  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, turning  with  a  sort  of  rolling  motion  to  prevent 
scorching,  and  also  to  allow  the  butter  to  be  evenly 
distributed.    Just  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  meltedpour 
in  the  mixture  with  a  sort  of  circular  motion,  so  that 
at  one  dash  it  may  be  evenly  poured  into  the  pan  ; 
pDuring  it  in  one  spot  causes  it  to  stick  in  turning  it 
out.     Hold  the  handle  in  the  left  hand ;  with  the 
tablespoon  in  the  right  scrape  quickly  Irom  all  parts 
the  cooked  part  by  its  fringe,  kiting  the  liquid  por- 
tion follow  the  spoon,  but  not  touching  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  with  it.     Watch  carelully  that  no  part  be- 
comes hard,  lumpy,  or  brown.     When  it  begins  to 
set,  put  the  spoon  under  the  left  edge,  and  lold  the 
omelet  over  quickly,  neatly,  and  gently  to  the  side 
opposite  the  handle,  thus  giving  it  the  shape  of  a 
turnover  pie.     Having  ready  and  warm  an  oval  plate 
about  nine  inches  long,  reverse  it  on  the  pan,  hold 
firmly  that  it  may  not  slip,  turn  over  quickly  both 
plate  and  pan  together,  and  the  omelet  will  be  on  the 
plate.     When  done  with  the  pan,  wash  thoroughly 
and  wipe  dry,  then  slightly  grease  and  put  it  away. 
Having  learned  and  conquered  the  hardest  part,  the 
cooking,  the  preparation  of  different  varieties  is  com- 
paratively easy.     To  commence,  take  the  plain  break- 
fast omelet,  which  is  the  foundation  also  of  most  of 
the  fancy  ones.     To  every  three  eggs  allow  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  triple  cream,  and  a  scant  salt-spoon- 
ful of  finest  table  salt.     Break  the  eggs,   yelks  and 
whites,  into  the  china  bowl,  adding  cream  and  salt. 
With  the  wire  egg  beater  beat  all  very  lightly  and 
thoroughly  together  until  the  froth  begins  to  rise,  but 
not  any  longer.     Pass  the  mixture  through  the  sieve 
to  break  any  of  the  hard,  stringy  portion  there  may 
be  of  the  yelk,  and  it  is  ready  for  cooking.     All 
through  sunny  France,  even  in  the  tiny  wayside  inns 
of  its  remote  corners,  these  delicate  little  appetizing 
morsels  are  served  one,  and  they  call  them  "  au  nat- 
urel."    For  the  "  aux  fines  herbes"  the  mixture  is 
prepared  and  cooked  in  the  same  manner,  only  just 
betore  it  is  put  into  the  pan  a  scant  tablespoonful  of 
very  finely  chopped   parsley  is  added.      For  those 
who  prefer  it  a  suspicion  of  thyme  is  used,  or  a  trifle 
of  finely  chopped  button  onions  ;  but  some  of  the 
parsley  must  be  omitted  so  as  to  preserve  the  right 
proportion,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  herbs,  taken  alto- 
gether, to  every  three  eggs  and  their  proportion  of 
cream.     Any  nice  tender  bits  of  meat — lean  boiled 
ham,  roast  chicken,  tongue,  and  veal — can  be  used  ; 
chop  them  very  fine  with  a  sharp -knife,  or  pound  in 
a  mortar  to  a  paste,  and  add  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  herbs.     The  crisp,  tender,  pungent  water-cress, 
finely  chopped,  is  a  great  addition  ;  and  in  midwin- 
ter the  green  tops  of  celery,  with  just  the  tip  of  the 
tender  ends,  finely  chopped  together,  will  be  found  a 
pleasant  change.     For  those  who  like  the  mushroom 
with  iLs  peculiar  flavor,  select  small  fresh  ones  of  the 
sort  known  as  the   "  button  ;  "  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  enough  cream 
to  cover  them  ;  add  salt  and  pepper  enough  to  sea- 
son them  ;  put  over  a  brisk  fire,  shaking  the  pan  well 
until  they  boil  up  once ;  then  place  on  a  cooler  part 
of  the  stove  lor  a  few  minutes  longer.     Strain  them, 
chop  into  dice,  and  just  before  turning  the  omelet 
over  spread  a  tablespoonful  over  the  part  of  it  that  is 
farthest  from  you,  and  which  the  upper  part  will  rest 
upon.     Oysters,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  halibut,  each  in 
turn,  can  give  their  own  flavor,  and  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  delicacy.     Take  three  or  tour  plump 
oysters ;  put  them  into  a  stew-pan,   with  their  own 
own  juice,  over  a  brisk  fire.     As  soon  as  they  give 
one  boil  remove  the  scum  and  take  off  the  stove.     Cut 
each  one  in  half,  and  spread,  with  a  very  little  juice, 


over  the  omelet  just  before  turning.  In  using  the 
lobster,  etc.,  take  that  which  has  previously  been 
boiled,  chopping  it  into  dice  ;  after  heating  in  a  stew- 
pan,  with  a  very  little  butter  and  a  trifle  of  salt  and 
pepper,  spread  it  hot  over  the  omelet  when  ready  for 
turning.  In  summer  the  cold  boiled  corn  that  is  left 
from  the  dinner  of  the  previous  day  may  be  made  into 
a  very  acceptable  dish.  Either  grate  or  scrape,  so 
that  only  the  pulp  is  obtained,  as  much  as  will  be 
needed  for  the  omelets  required,  one  scant  table- 
spoonful being  the  proportion  for  each  one.  Instead 
of  spreading  it  over  the  cooked  mixture,  add  it  before 
it  goes  into  the  pan.  Very  thick  stewed  tomatoes 
left  from  the  day  before  can  be  heated  and  added 
when  turning,  or.  if  preferred,  the  thick  meat  of  per- 
fectly ripe  fresh  ones,  chopped  into  dice.  An  old 
French  epicure,  at  one  of  the  charming  out-of-the- 
way  nooks  on  the  New  England  co^st,  always  or- 
dered with  a  certain  kind  of  fish,  for  his  breakfast,  a 
Spanish  omelet.  It  was  prepared  according  to  the 
recipe  furnished  by  him,  and  once  eaten  was  declared 
dainty  enough  to  set  before  the  king.  Chop  into  dice 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  breakfast-bacon,  a  small 
tomato,  four  mushrooms,  and,  for  those  who  care  for 
it.  a  small  peach,  either  canned  or  fresh  ;  mince  very 
fine  one  small  shallot.  Put  into  a  frying-pan.  and 
cook  slowly  until  the  bacon  is  done ;  take  off  and 
put  in  a  warm  place  to  keep  hot.  This  is  sufficient 
for  six  eggs.  A  sweet  omelet  is  both  acceptable  and 
attractive  for  dessert.  Prepare  just  as  for  a  plain 
one,  and  when  ready  to  turn,  spread  over  evenly  two 
tables pooofuls.  or  one  large  one,  of  any  sweet  pre- 
ferred. Fold  over  and  turn  on  a  dish  ;  sprinkle  with 
finely  powered  sugar,  holding  close  to  it,  but  not 
touching,  a  red-hot  poker  until  the  top  has  browned 
into  bars  or  squares  like  waffles.  Do  it  quickly,  that 
the  mixture  may  not  fall,  and  garnish  with  bits  of 
high-colored  jelly  laid  on  the  dish.  Whipped  cream 
piled  heavily  over  it  is  *lso  very  pretty.  The  various 
forms  of  omelette  soujftee  are  also  a  great  addition  to 
the  desert.  For  one  of  medium  size,  beat  to  a 
smooth  cream  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  ;  in  two  uble- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  dissolve  one  tablespoonful  of 
vanilla  sugar  ;  strain  it  ;  add  eight  ounces  of  pulver- 
ized sugar,  and  mix  well  together  ;  stir  into  the  beat- 
en yolks,  and  whip  until  the  froth  ceases  rising.  Beat 
the  whites  with  a  very  little  sugar,  as  for  meringue. 
Gently,  a  little  at  a  time,  pour  the  yolks  into  the  lat- 
ter, stirring  until  well  mixed.  Have  a  pudding  dish 
that  is  large  enough  to  allow  for  the  swelling  of  the 
omelet  warmed  and  buttered  ;  turn  the  mixture  into 
it,  smooth  the  top  over,  sift  in  a  very  little  sugar,  in 
order  that  it  may  brown  more  readilv,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  a  deep  golden  brown.  It  will  take  about 
fifteen  minutes  to  cook  it,  and  it  must  be  sent  to  th" 
table  right  from  the  oven,  as  it  beein^  to  f-11  immedi- 
ately. Another  method,  is  to  make  it  by  putting  in 
a  faritw-rKiiVr  i  pint  oi  cream,  adding,  when  verv 
-inf.  six  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  When  smooth,  add 
our  ounces  of  butter,  stirring  until  melted.  Remove 
from  the  fire,  and  beat  in  the  well-frothed  yolks  of 
eight  eggs.  Rub  a  lemon  well  with  eight  ounces  of 
sugar,  squeeze  out  the  juice  into  the  sugar,  adding  to 
the  cream  when  cold.  Stir  well  together,  and  mix 
lightly  in  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Bake  in  a  quick  oven  about  twelve  minutes.  Sift  over 
powdered  sugar,  and  send  to  table  immediately. 


An  improved  nose  is  the  claim  for  public  regard 
put  forward  by  an  English  actress  who  is  coming  to 
America.  She  was  here  a  number  of  years  ago  with 
one  of  Lydia  Thompson's  companies — so  the  story 
goes,  as  she  tells  it — and  did  not  meet  with  much 
favor,  though  she  had  a  good  voice,  graceful  man- 
ners, and  sufficient  skill.  The  hinderance  to  popu- 
larity was  a  nose  that,  by  its  prominence,  spoiled  a 
face  that  otherwise  was  delicate  and  regular.  Lately 
she  was  broken  up  in  a  railroad  accident,  and  her 
nose  most  of  all.  That  was  lucky.  The  surgeon 
told  her  that  the  feature  could  not  be  shaped  as  be- 
fore. "Never  you  mind,"  she  exclaimed;  "any 
change  is  bound  to  bean  improvement."  She  was 
right.  The  reconstructed  nose  is  a  trifle  irregular, 
but  she  says  it  is  prettily  quizzical  and  inconspicuous. 


"  There  are  many  Englishmen  still  alive,"  says  the 
London  World,  "  who  remember  the  eccentric 
habitue  of  Tortoni's  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. Monsieur  de  Saint  Cricq  used  to  sit  outside 
the  famous  caf^and  order  three  ices  at  the  same  time 
— one  of  lemon,  one  of  raspberry,  and  one  of  pistache. 
The  first  he  swallowed  conscientiously.  Then  he 
took  off  his  boots,  poured  the  raspberry  ice  into  the 
right  one,  and  the  pistache  into  the  left.  But  some- 
times he  revoked.  On  which  occasion  he  emptied 
his  boots,  ordered  two  others,  and,  to  prevent  further 
mistakes,  kept  on  repeating  to  himself  till  the  garcon 
arrived, '  Right  boot,  raspberry  ;  left  boot,  pistache," 


The  Dramatic  Times  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion for  a  cast  of  the  "School  for  Scandal "  : 

Sir  Peter. F.  C.  Bangs. 

Sir  Oliver Frank  Mordaunt . 

Charles  Surface Osmond  Tearle . 

Joseph  Surface F.  DeBelJeville. 

Sir  Benjamin Digby  Bell. 

Crabtree Dion  Boucicautt . 

Moses Edward  Solomons. 

Lady  Teazle Mrs.  Langtry . 

Maria Minnie  Conway. 

Mrs.  Candour. Laura  Joyce. 

Lady  Sneerwell Lillian  Russell. 


"  You  want  something  to  eat,  do  you?  "  inquired 
a  man  of  a  lame  tramp  at  the  back  door  of  his  resi- 
dence. "Ave  you  plase,  sor."  "What  made  you 
lame?  "  "  It  was  the  earthquake,  sor."  "  An  earth- 
quake !  "  "Yis.sor.  Ye  see,  I'm  an  Italian  from 
the  island  of  Ischia,  an"  whin  the  earthquake  shuk  up 
the  surface  av  the  planet  it  sprung  me  knee,  an'  I'm 
unable  to  wurk,  which  the  same  I'd  be  plased  to  do 
if  I  was  able."  When  the  bulldog  made  a  rapid  exit 
through  the  gate,  he  was  preceded  by  the  Italian 
earthquake  sufferer. — Texas  Si/tings. 


—  TO  CURE   ANY  SCRUFULOUS   DISEASK    OR    HU- 

mor,  try  Ayer's  Sirsaparilla.     It  cleanses  the  blood 
of  all  impurities. 


—  AS   A  TRJE  AND    EFFICIENT  TONIC,  AND   ONL. 

that  excels  all   other  iron   medicines,  take  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following- 
facts: 

The  value  of  Baking-  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  anv  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

Sax  Francisco,  Jult  13,  1SS3. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gextlemkk  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIAN  3      196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE    107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  FT^IOip  S    HO  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist. 

San  Fhanxisco  Sept.  24, 1SS3. 
-  £.  IJOI  :iIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  ca  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  ?x>  ^n  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acia  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.  Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      J-     San  Francisco 
Aug.  Alers,  M.  D.  )         Board  of  Health. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
C&FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS^ 


DAVID  BUSH 


-Vo.  11  POST  STUEET. 


GAS  AND  OIUIXTURES. 

SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

A  REMEDY  FOR  SEWER   CIS    Cl'ARAXTEED. 


Will.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

Sun  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA;  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CIVII,  EXSIXEER  ASD  1AX»  SURVEYOR, 

Room  iS  Pice  S    eet San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  ROLLING  MILL  GO. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Manufacturers  of 

Kailroao  axd  Merchant  Irox 

Car  and  Locomotive  Axles  and  Frames,  and  Hammered 
Iron  of  every  description.  Rolled  Beams,  Angle,  Channel, 
md  T  Iron,  Bridge,  and  Machine  Bolts,  Lag  Screws,  Nuts, 
Washers,  etc  Steamboat  Shafts,  Cranks,  Pistons,  Connect' 
ing  Rods,  etc.,  etc.     Highest  price  paid  for  Scrap  Iron. 

OFFICE    202  MARKET  STREET. 


^QNE-aT-^EicfaK^V 


•  :■    ~±-  :*■'■-■  -..-.. 


ff^J$M*&m&.&. 


'\  4-11    4-13   &   4IS     SANSOME    ST,  S.F 

r  Importers  of  All  Rinds  of  Paper. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRIIXOX, 
SOLE   PS0PR1ETER, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte'  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambutean, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills   and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

ERRMANN  &  00. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Seud  for  Dlust  rated  Catalogue. 


FXJRSTI 

BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Diuing-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  0H000LATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FL 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


1  regret  to  say  that  I  have  seen  numbers  of  people 
assist  at  the  performance  of  "  Under  the  Gaslight  " 
in  a  spirit  of  levity  closely  bordering  upon  amusement. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  railroad  scene,  which  is 
funny,  nor  to  the  pier  scene,  which  is  intended  to  be 
funny.  But  the  play  is  a  painful  study  of  society, 
and  of  human  nature  as  represented  therein.  Of 
course,  the  play  must  represent  the  ways  of  Gotham 
ltse!£  It  is  not  at  all  like  society  anywhere  eke  be- 
neath the  sun ;  but,  as  Augustin  D.tly  is  a  New 
Yorker,  he  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

I  allude  chufly  to  that  trying  scene  in  which  Laura 
Courtland  is  cut  by  society,  because  she  does  not 
carry  her  birthday  and  baptismal  certificates  in  her 
overcoat  pocket.  I  have  never  known  distinctly  just 
why  ihe  was  cut.  Pearl  Courtland  tells  all  about  it 
at  some  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  act ;  but, 
as  she  always  makes  a  point  of  revealing  it  in  a  most 
confidential  manner,  the  information  has  never 
crossed  the  footlights.  Miss  Mabel  Bert,  the  Pearl 
of  the  cast  at  the  Grand  Opera  Mouse,  did  not  see 
fit  to  become  a  glittering  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
the  world  is  still  in  ignorance.  That  she  must  have 
been  a  shockingly  low  person,  born  east  of  Broad- 
way, perhaps,  or  some  horrible  thing  like  that,  is 
evident  from  the  reception  of  her  story,  both  by  Ray 
Trafford,  her  lover,  and  that  more  important  hearer, 
The  World. 

The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  world  acquires 
the  information  is  strikingly  worthy  of  notice,  So- 
ciety is  engaged  in  whirling  dizzily  in  a  waltz,  when 
Mr.  Ray  Trafford  comes  to  the  ball.  I  may  remark, 
en  passant,  that  the  view  of  society  as  thus  presented 
justifies  the  laugh  it  raises.  Each  lady  wears  a  Iran 
which  each  gendeman  delicately  holds  out  as  far  as 
it  will  go  by  its  very  extreme  lip.  For  an  instant 
(hey  look  like  a  lot  of  one-winged  gyrating  bats. 

Upon  this  scene  enters  Ray  Trafford  in  a  violent 
hurry.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ray  Trafford  plunges  through 
the  entire  play  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  miss  a  train. 
He  carries  his  overcoat  upon  his  arm.  Why  he  does 
not  stop  and  leave  this  article  up-stairs,  like  any  other 
reasonable  man,  does  not  transpire.  A  young  wom- 
an, whose  name  upon  the  bills  I  do  not  remember, 
but  whom  we  will  designate  generically  as  the  Mouth- 
piece of  Society,  relieves  him  of  his  coat,  and  he 
plunges  out  of  the  room  apparently  to  catch  some- 
thing in  the  next  one.  His  entire  correspondence, 
among  it  a  letter  to  Laura  in  -which  he  discards  her 
on  account  of  the  excessively  shady  character  of  her 
antecedents,  falls  out  of  the  pockets,  and  is  immedi- 
ately seized  upon  by  society.  The  caulker  naturally 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Mouthpiece.  She  reads 
it  to  the  horrified  assembly  with  great  dramatic  fer- 
vor. That  is  to  say,  she  reads  it  to  the  female  ele- 
ment, for,  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  Mr.  Daly  has  made 
the  male  element  withdraw  to  an  ante-room,  and  take 
no  active  part  in  the  cut  It  is  pleasant  to  sec  a  man 
stand  up  even  thus  obscurely  for  his  own  side  of  the 
house. 

When  Mr.  Ray  Trafford  plunges  into  the  room,  a 
minute  later,  the  Mouthpiece  flaunts  the  missive  in 
his  face,  aud  demands  indignantly  to  know  what  it 
means.  He  passes  over  the  infinite  effrontery  of  the 
young  woman,  without  a  reproof  for  her  having  in- 
terfered with  his  private  papers,  and  attempts  a  par- 
alyzed explanation.  He  can  not  make  it.  Laura 
enters  in  a  beautiful  ball-room  skirt  of  white  jet,  and 
in  a  most  unaccountable  but  exceedingly  becoming 
white  peignoir.  Society  ranges  itself  in  a  semi-circle, 
and  cuts  her  dead. 

It  is  not  delicately  done.  It  is  of  the  old  school — 
broad,  emphatic,  and  vulgar.  Cutting  is  a  more  cir- 
cuitous process  in  society.  It  is  not  an  agreeable 
task  to  the  most  hardened,  and  the  cuttee  has  gener- 
ally a  most  cork-like  pertinacity  in  bobbing  up  in  un- 
expected places,  where  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be 
cut.  In  real  life  the  mouthpiece  would  have  given  a 
lunch-party,  and  enjoyed  the  ordinary  comfort  of 
cutting  Laura  up  behind  her  back  before  she  cut  her 
to  her  face.  The  present  way  of  managing  it  is 
mere  stage  effect. 

I  regret  the  eflecl  of  this  upoD  posterity.  "  Under 
the  Gaslight "  is  one  of  those  plays  which,  without 
any  good  and  sufficient  reason,  will  live  forever  ;  and 
I  look  forward  with  considerable  apprehension  to  its 
production  in  19S3.  Our  descendants  will  accept  it  as 
a  true  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  believe 
that  we  managed  thus  clumsily.     Strangely  enough, 


the  ladies'  lunch-table,  the  most  powerful  agent  of 
the  day  in  the  management  of  social  affairs  of  this 
sort,  has  not  crept  into  literature,  and  is  unknown 
upon  the  stage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  Laura  flees  after  this 
disagreeable  circumstance.  Every  properly  conduct- 
ed heroine  flees  as  soon  as  she  gets  into  trouble. 
Laura  is  discovered  in  a  condition  of  most  absolute 
poverty,  with  only  one  small  maid  servant  in  attend- 
ance. How  she  keeps  even  this  one  maid  is  one  of 
those  perplexing  problems  which  agitate  us  so  much 
in  real  life.  Do  we  not  all  of  us  addle  our  brains  oc- 
casionally, wondering  how  some  people  live?  And 
do  we  ever  find  out?  This  maid-servant,  Peach- 
blossom  by  name,  is  an  exceptional  one,  and,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Alice  Harrison,  a  most  extraordinary 
one.  It  affords  the  lively  Alice  a  fair  field  for  the 
play  of  her  spirits.  She  introduces  her  idiosyncra- 
sies ad  libitum,  and  the  gallery  howls  with  delight, 
and  the  dress-circle  laughs  unrestrainedly,  for  Alice 
is  a  funny  Utile  woman,  and  there  is  always  more 
mirth  in  the  lines  which  she  contributes  with  liberal 
hand  to  the  text  than  in  what  is  written. 

"Under  the  Gaslight"  is  really  very'  well  played 
throughout.  Adele  Waters  is  an  excellent  Laura, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Bert  a  pleasant  Pearl,  albeit  she  has 
not  yet  trained  her  voice  to  the  needs  of  the  big  thea- 
tre, and  half  her  lines  are  lost  Miss  Ada  Deaves  is 
always  clever.  James  Ward  is  a  very  good  Snorkey, 
and  if  Mr.  Frank  Wright  is  a  somewhat  boisterous 
Ray  Trafford,  this  very  boisterousness  becomes  im- 
pulsiveness, and  removes  some  of  the  odium  from 
that  gentleman's  lightning- change  affections. 

They  say  a  good  dramatist  always  begins  at  his 
strong  situation,  and  writes  backward  and  forward 
from  it.  If  so,  Daly  must  have  had  a  curious  time 
writing  around  the  railroad  scene.  It  is  a  very  thrill- 
ing piece  of  stage  work,  and  no  one  ever  sees  it  with- 
out bated  breath,  and  a  fear  that  Laura  may  not 
work  quickly  enough,  and  that  even  the  mimic  en- 
gine of  the  stage  may  run  over  the  prostrate  man 
and  do  him  some  harm.  But  has  any  one  ever  un- 
derstood just  why  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  poor 
Snorkey  in  this  abrupt  manner? 

Augustin  Daly  writes  with  a  smoother  pen  than 
when  he  thrilled  New  York  with  the  wild  whirligig  of 
changed  cradles,  pier  secrets,  and  railroad  dangers, 
which  make  the  interest  of  "  Under  the  Gaslight ; " 
but  he  must  regard  it  with  all  the  affection  of  an  au- 
thor for  his  first  success.  It  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and 
he  undoubtedly  thinks  so  now  ;  but  if  the  public  de- 
cline to  find  it  out,  why,  then,  long  may  all  its  absur- 
dities live. 

Possibly  Dion  Boucicault  was  never  prouder  of  any 
work  of  his  fife  than  of  "  London  Assurance,"  a  play 
with  all  the  smack  of  old  comedy  in  it,  and  all  the 
finish  of  the  modern  touch,  Yet  it  seems  to  have 
died  the  death,  and  ' '  The  Shaughraun  "  and  ' '  Arrah- 
na-Pogue,"  with  its  shifting  walls,  will  outlive  it 
Even  the  pretty  "  Colleen  Bawn  "  has  been  done  to 
death  with  over-playing,  and  only  serves  in  this  en- 
gagement to  tide  over  a  weak  spot,  since  it  would  be 
folly  not  to  produce  "  Arrah-na-Pogue  "  upon  a  Mon- 
day night.  The  first-nighters  would  resent  it  as  a 
slight 

The  latter  part  of  the  week  belongs,  by  right  of 
long-established  custom,  to  the  minstrels,  and,  with 
two  companies  of  them  to  maintain,  the  minstrel 
public  is  kept  most  actively  engaged. 

The  panoramic  first  part  at  the  Bush  Streeet  Thea- 
tre, with  its  accompaniment  of  characteristic  songs, 
has  the  merit  of  novelty,  and  is  intrinsically  inter- 
esting. As  for  the  paintings  themselves,  they  are 
so  inexcusably  and  unnecessarily  bad,  so  hopelessly 
and  dejectedly  bad,  that  they  seem  to  appeal,  with 
the  boy-orator,  and  actually  cry  out : 

"  Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye, 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by." 
Perhaps,  it  would  be  fair  to  mention,  as  an  excep- 
tion, the  Aggie  off  the  Farallones,  which,  by-the-way, 
ihey  persistently  term  the  Farallaones. 

Doubtless,  considerable  rivally  exists  between  ihe 
two  houses,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  fan  the  flame; 
but  one  can  not  help  observing  that  while  the  first 
part  at  the  Bush  Street  is  the  more  interesting,  the 
end  men  at  the  Standard  are  more  amusing.  Sweat- 
man  is  infinitely  dull,  and  Charley  Reed  is  himself. 
On  the  other  side,  Cogill  is  a  Utile  heavy,  though 
much  improved  in  style,  by  the  omission  of  the  dis- 
gusting make-up  with  which  he  used  to  chaUenge  the 
laugh.  As  for  Courtright,  he  has  a  fashion  of  going 
to  sleep  on  the  end,  which  detracts  in  some  measure 
from  his  usefulness  as  a  funny  man.  In  the  quar- 
tet, the  silvery  tenor  of  Morant  is  preferred  to  the 
falsetto  of  Dixon,  but  in  the  other  three  voices  they 
have  ihe  best  of  it  at  the  Standard. 

The  best  female  impersonator  (barbarous  term  that 
is)  is  at  the  Bush  Street,  and,  as  for  the  end  pieces, 
are  ihey  not  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  in 
minstrelsy  all  the  world  over,  and  none  of  them  good. 

Betsy  B. 


At  the  Standard  Theatre,  Luigi  deU'  Oro  is  to  be 
the  next  musical  sensation  of  the  Emerson  Minstrels. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Second  Concert  at  the  Unitarian  Church. 
In   many  respects,   the  second  vocal  and  instru- 
mental concert,  given  last  week  in  aid  of  the  Society 
for  Christian  Work,   was  more  successful  than  the 
first     The  programme  contained  several  numbers  of 
especial  intrinsic  interest,   the  powers  of  the  vocal 
soloists  were  better  adapted  to  the  large  audience- 
room  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  and  the  movement  of 
affairs  generally  was  much  more  prompt  and  busi- 
ness-like than  on  the  first  occasion.      Mrs.   Horace 
Davis  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu  provided  a  charming 
inttoduction   to  the  evening's    entertainment  in  the 
form  of  a  duo  for  piano  and  violoncello.     They  were 
followed  by  Miss  Mary  MUliken,  who  sang  with  a 
clear  soprano  that  bright  little  song  by  Alfred  Pease, 
"  My  love  is  fairer  still."     Miss  Milliken's  voice  is 
supple,  but  insubstantial.    Yet  she  breathes  so  ersily 
that  the  impression  one  receives  from  her  singing  is 
of  something  floating  lightly  in  the  air  -  Uke  thistle- 
down,  perhaps.      The  unconcern  with  which  she 
stooped  (while  sustaining  a  high  note)  to  regain  the 
leaf  of  music  that  had  slipped  from  her  hand,  showed 
Miss  MilUken  to  be  at  no  trouble  about  her  breath  ; 
and  the  gift  of  breathing,  according  to  one  of  the  old 
singing  masters,  is  of  such  worth  that  "  she  to  whom 
nature  has  refused  it  has  no  remedy  but  to  die,  and 
ask  some  one  to  bury  her."    At  the  same  time,  this 
fortunate  facility  does  not  make  a  perfect  vocaUst 
Miss  MilUken 's  method  of  tone-utterance  is  defective 
in  a  way  which  renders  her  intonation  flat  and  un- 
rounded.    This,  added  to  the  fragiUty  of  her  voice, 
can  not  but  throw  her  out  of  tune  now  and  then— 
though,  for  the  most  part,  she  sang  with  a  frail,  sweet 
correctness  that  quite  won  the  hearts  of  her  hearers. 
In  response  to  an  encore,  Miss  MilUken  gave  Schu- 
mann's beautiful  setting  of  "  My  Heart's  in  the  High- 
lands."    Her  accompaniments  were  played  by  Miss 
Jessie  Gregg,  whose  appearance  is  always  welcome. 
Two  piano  solos  of  much  merit  were  given  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Briggs.     Miss  Briggs  will  be  remembered  as 
the  young  lady  who  played  Chopin's  Andante  Spian- 
ato  and  Polonaise  so  beautifully  in  concert  here  some 
months  ago  ;  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  at  this  later 
day  her  refined  musical  though tfuln ess  should  prove 
to  be  stiU  more  fully  and  poetically  developed.  Apart 
from  her  remarkable  technical  finish  and  experlness, 
Miss  Briggs's  characteristics  as  a  pianist  are  repose, 
purity/  and  naturalness.      She  plays  so  f-irly,   so 
calmly,  so  honestly  that  one  is  soothed  and  deUghted 
into  a  tranquil,  unquestioning  optimism.     You  feel 
that  nothing  can  be  going  wrong  in  the  world  while 
such  music  as  that  is  to  be  heard.    On  this  account 
Miss  Briggs's  interpretation  of  her  first  difficult  selec- 
tion, Mendelssohn's  "  Variations  Serieuses,"  was  not 
whoUy  in  keeping  with   the  nature  of  the  compo- 
sition.    She  did  not  seem  to  abandon  herself  to  the 
depth  and  sweep  of  its  spirit.     She  was  a  Uttle  re- 
served before  it — as  if  she  wondered  at  something 
that  she  accepted  nevertheless.     But  in  the  Romanza 
from  the  E  minor  concerto  by  Chopin,  the  poise  and 
deUcacy  of  her  conception  was  exquisite.  The  move- 
ment itself  is  of  indescribable  refinement  and  loveli- 
ness, and  Miss  Briggs  played  it  just  as  the  wind 
might  sigh  through  an  zeoUan  harp  —  regretfuUy, 
gently,  and  fuU  of  sad  peace.     Miss  Daisy  Bullock, 
who  possesses  a  contralto  voice  of  power  and  com- 
pass, sang  "  La  Stella  Confidente,"  to  Miss  Gregg's 
piano  accompaniment  and  Mr.  Mathieu's  'cello  obli- 
gate, with  much  care  and  good  taste.     A  strained 
and  more  or  less  throaty  quality  disfigures  this  young 
lady's  voice,   however,   in  an    unfortunate  degree. 
And  her  transition  from  one  register  to  another  is  so 
marked  that  a  disagreeable    break   is  unavoidable 
whenever  such  changes    are   made.      Her  unusual 
strength  and  sonorousness  of  tone  are  capable   of 
great  effectiveness,  and  the  faults  that  mar  her  talent 
are  certainly  to  be  deplored.     Miss  Bullock  was  re- 
called, and  sang  an  EngUsh  ballad  in  response  to  her 
encore.     Mr.  GilUg  contributed  to  the  programme, 
"  I'd  wish  to  die,"  by  Tosti,  and  "  Palm  Branches," 
by  Faure,  as  an  encore.     Both  were  given  with  a 
voice  of  pleasant  timbre,  whose  intonations,  however, 
were  thick  and  unsteady,  as  if  the  singer  were  unable 
to  depend  upon  his  own  manner  of  forming  tones, 
and  sang  with  a  constant  uncertainty  as  to  result 
A  somewhat  lengthy  trio  for  piano,  vioUn,  and  'ceUo. 
by  Reissiger,  was  played  by  Mrs.  Davis,   Mr.   J. 
Mathieu,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Mathieu,  and  concluded  the 
programme.     A  large  audience  was  in  attendance, 
and  much  appreciation  has  been  expressed  of  Mrs. 
Davis's  interest  and  capable  management. 

On  Tuesday  evening  next,  the  first  concert  of  the 
Orchestral  Union's  fifth  season  will  take  place  in 
Piatt's  Hall.  Mozart's  First  Symphony  wiU  be  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Franz  Zech  Jr.  ;  also 
the  overture  to  "Prometheus,"  by  Beethoven,  and 
fighter  numbers  by  Kelar  Bela,  Sorge,  and  Wiisrst 
Miss  Cora  Finch  will  sing  a  Cavatina  from  "Semira- 
mide,"  and  a  song  by  Cowen. 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  20th,  "Our  Or- 
chestra "  will  give  a  reception  concert  at  Saratoga 
Hall.     The  programme  includes  selections  from  Her- 


old,  Verdi,  Lecocq,  Suppe,  Gung'l,  and  Planel, 
which  will  be  given  by  an  orchestra  of  twenty-eight 
performers.  F.  A. 


A  concert  of  almost  entirely  vocal  music  was  given 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  Piatt's  Hall,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Howard  Street  Church  choir,  assisted  by 
some  professional  talent  The  participants  are  well 
known  in  musical  circles,  and  some  of  them  deserve 
more  than  passing  recognition.  The  compositions 
rendered,  though  not  appealing  to  classical  taste, 
were  rather  above  the  popular  order,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions.  The  intelUgent  singing  of  Mr.  Keith,  an 
amateur,  who  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  also  the  agreea- 
ble playing  of  Mr.  Mathieu  ("cello),  would  have  given 
these  gentlemen  the  honors  of  the  evening,  had  not 
musical  interest  centred  itself  on  Miss  Olmstead,  who, 
on  the  threshold  of  a  public  career,  naturaUy  com- 
mands attention.  Miss  Melvin,  who  is  of  the  same 
school  as  Miss  Olmsted,  has  a  mellow  soprano  voice 
of  wide  range  and  great  sweetness.  Her  encore, 
"  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  was  surprisingly  well  sung. 
Miss  Melvin's  distinct  enunciation  is  worthy  of  much 
praise.  The  audience  was  appreciative  and  enthusi- 
astic. 

Obscure  Intimations. 
"  D.  K.."— It  has  been  described  by  the  daily  press 
in  past  years  ;  and,  consequently,  is   tolerably  famil- 
iar to  the  public.     Declined. 

"J.  D.' — Too  long  for  our  use  ;  would  probably 
be  available  for  one  of  the  dailies.  Please  call  for 
MS.,  or  send  us  your  address. 

"  M.  B.,"  Oakland. — We  do  r.ol  care  for  further 
contributions  of  that  kind. 

"  B.  F.  L." — Don't  you  think  that  as  Lowell  has 
written  a  poem  with  the  same  refrain,  a  lesser  writer 
only  challenges  comparisons,   and   possibly  odious 

ones? Are  you  the  writer  who  once  translated 

"Jeanne  est  blanche,  brune,  et  rousse " ? 

"Querae."— Yes,  it  is  she.  In  the  novel  "  Endy- 
mion,"  the  "  Neu'chatels  "  are  evidently  the  Roths- 
childs—Adrian being  the  late  Baron  Lionel ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  drew  the  daugh- 
ter, Adriana,  he  had  Baron  Meyer's  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  in  mind. 

"J.  C.  M,"  Oakland. — To  what  do  you  object  in 
the  paragraph?  It  was  merely  the  technical  descrip- 
tion of  a  well-known  plant  If  you  can  see  anything 
else,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  botanists,  and  not  ours. 

"Julius  H.  L." — We  do  not  know  which  Levy  you 
mean.  There  have  been  five  Jewish  prize-fighters  by 
that  name.  The  most  celebrated  was  "  Bob  Levy," 
who  beat  "  Young  Lankey  "  in  eighty-seven  rounds, 
near  Manchester,  in  1840. 

"Dorothy." — Who  are  you  anyway?  And  what 
does  your  letter  mean  ?  It  is  so  unintelligible  that  we 
almost  fancy  you  must  have  enc'osed  two  letters  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  wrong  envelope?.  This  is 
a  blunder  you  should  beware  of ;  it  has  caused  al- 
most as  much  trouble  in  families  as  gin  and  nagging. 
"  An  Admirer."— The  "  quotation  "  of  which  you 
speak  was  not  a  quotation,  but  a  paraphrase.  If  you 
had  read  Betsy  B.'s  letter  more  carefully,  you  would 
have  seen  that  the  change  in  wording  was  caused  by 
the  context  being  in  the  past  tense. 

"  Lucy ,"  Oakland. — You  say  : 

"Dear  Editors: — Would  you  please  send  me 
the  piece  you  once  published  in  the  Argonaut  about 
'Handsome  Madge  and  Rupert  Clare?'  I  know 
it's  a  good  deal  of  gall  in  me  to  ask  you  to  send  this 
to  me,  but  I'm  going  East  immediately,  and  I'd  Uke 
to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible." 

Lucy,  dear,  we  must  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  you  have  "  a  good  deal  of  gall,"  as  you  deficate- 
ly  express  it  Even  a  girlygirl  ought  to  know  that 
to  ask  a  hardworking  editor  to  skirmish  through  thir- 
teen bound  volumes  for  a  fugitive  piece  of  poetry  is 
rather  too  much.  We  naturaUy  overlook  the  fact 
that  you  did  not  send  the  price  of  the  number,  and 
will  refrain  from  mentioning  the  further  fact  that  you 
did  not  even  send  a  stamp  to  pay  its  postage.  Get 
thee  to  the  East,  Lucy — go ;  but  we  charge  thee, 
fling  away  thy  gall  I 

N.  B. — We  are  good-natured  enough  to  say  that 
you  .wiU  find  the  poem  you  want  in  the  pubhshed 
works  of  Filz-James  O'Brien. 

1 '  Lavinia  S. " — The  scene  is  graphic.  The  shadow- 
less spectre,  in  the  fitful  Ught  which  the  cloud-veiled 
moon  sends  athwart  the  muUioned  panes,  floating 
through  the  secret  door  to  warn  Mariana  of  the  bloody 
end  which  awaits  her  union  with  Lord  Bertram 
Ravenel,  is  indeed  a  daisy.  But  the  exciting  climax 
which  you  finally  reach  is  too  overpowering  to  afford 
any  chances  for  weaving  in  my  own.  Thanks  awfully, 
aU  the  same.  Nemo. 


The  "  Shaugtraun  "  and  "Colleen  Bawn"  have 
been  produced  at  Haverly's  California  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  week.  Next  Monday  night,  "Arrah-na- 
Pogue  "  will  be  played,  to  continue  through  the 
week. 

The  Courtwright  &  Hawkins  Minstrels  have 
made  a  good  success  of  their  new  specialties. 


OA 
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MEXICAN    DRAMA. 

"In  the  United  States,"  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  "the  art  traditions  are  those  of 
the  mother  country,  with  the  exception  of  music, 
which  is  German,  and  the  drama,  with  its  French  ad- 
mixture of  sensationalism.  In  Mexico  another  belt 
of  intellectual  air  circulates  from  the  east  to  west, 
wafting  to  the  new  world  the  art  of  Mediterranean 
land,  with  only  now  and  then  a  faint  reminiscence  of 
the  north,  as  when  a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  occasion- 
ally given,  or  a  light  German  operetta  from  semi-Ital- 
ianized Vienna  pleases  the  Mexican  public.  Mexico 
can  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the  United  States  in 
the  point  of  the  drama,  but  much  externally  in  the 
way  of  the  theatre  respecting  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  while  the  neighborhood  of  the 
grand  old  Spanish  stage,  with  its  proud  traditions  of 
nearly  three  centuries  of  one  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
schools  of  Europe— the  art  of  Calderon  being  still 
vital  among  a  group  of  most  brilliant  living  Spanish 
dramatists,  and  illustrated  by  actors  whose  fame 
would  be  world-wide  were  their  field  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  or  of  the  Rio  Grande— may  exert  a  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  sensation-ridden  theatre  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  good  musi- 
cal influence  may  come  down  here  from  the  German- 
endowed  North,  for  Mexico  would  be  enslaved  by  the 
decadent  school  of  Italy  were  it  not  for  the  inherent 
spark  of  originality  transmitted  in  the  breezy  melodies 
of  Spain  to  a  people  universally  gifted  with  a  natural 
love  for  music.  When  one  goes  to  buy  his  seat  he  is 
offered  his  choice  from  a  large  board,  in  which  a  gim- 
let hole  is  made  for  each  seat,  and  a  little  paper  roll 
is  stuck  in  each  hole,  like  pegs  in  a  cribbage-board. 
After  selecting  the  seat  he  wishes  to  occupy,  one 
takes  out  the  little  roll  from  the  corresponding  place, 
and  it  proves  to  be  the  check  for  his  seat.  This  is 
not  a  bad  idea,  for  one  can  see  at  a  glance  what  seats 
are  taken  and  what  are  to  be  had.  quicker  than  on  a 
plan  marked  off  with  a  pencil.  The  entrance  tickets 
are  of  paper,  and  one  passes  by  two  ticket  takers,  the 
first  one  tearing  off  one  half  of  the  ticket  and  the  sec- 
ond taking  the  rest.  The  regular  hour  for  the  be- 
ginning of  an  evening  performance  is  half  past  eight 
o'clock,  but,  with  the  national  characteristic  of  un- 
punctuality,  it  is  oftener  nine  o'clock  before  the  cur- 
tain rises.  This  late  hour  of  beginning  is  owing  to 
the  Mexican  fashion  of  dining  at  seven  o'clock.  The 
system  of  subscription  performances  prevails,  seats 
being  sold,  however,  not  for  a  year  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  performances,  as  in  Germany,  but  by  the  sea- 
son of  six  or  twelve  nights,  more  generally  the  latter. 
Besides,  there  are  given  performances  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  with  most  notable  reduction  of  prices. 
The  subscription  nights  are  the  most  fashionable,  and 
ladies  are  often  in  full  toilet,  while  once  in  a  while  a 
young  swell  is  seen  in  evening  dress.  At  the  end  of 
the  act  the  stranger  is  usually  startled  to  see  the  act 
drop  completely  covered  with  gayly  printed  advertise- 
ments of  all  kinds.  The  first  curtain  1  ever  saw  of 
the  kind  was  at  the  little  theatre  at  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico,  where  I  took  it  to  be  a  new  manifestation  of 
Westernism,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  a  universal  Span- 
ish custom,  prevalent  in  Spain  and  Cuba,  as  well  as 
in  Mexico.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  drops  eveiy  man 
claps  on  his  hat,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be  very  bad 
form  not  to  wear  one's  hat  between  the  acts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  men  go  out  into  the  foyer  to 
smoke,  chat,  and  drink,  while  about  all  who  remain 
rise  and  turn  around  in  their  places,  and  survey  the 
audience  for  Iriends  and  pretty  female  faces.  And  it 
is  complimentary  to  a  pretty  young  lady  to  stare  at  her. 
The  feature  of  the  Spanish  stage  which  I  most  enjoy 
is  the  legitimate  drama.  There  are  at  present  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  two  theatres  devoted  to  the  drama. 
The  Spanish  school  of  acting  is  incomparably  above 
the  English.  It  is  so  full  of  nature  and  grace,  so 
polished  and  spontaneous.  It  seems  almost  paradox- 
ical at  first  to  see  this  thorough  ease  and  naturalness 
of  style  in  a  drama  which  at  first  appears  must  be 
thoroughly  artificial  in  structure,  for  the  traditions  of 
the  Spanish  stage  demand  the  classic  rhymed  Cas- 
tilian  verse  of  lour  feet.  It  seems  odd  that  modern 
comedies  even,  and  tragedies,  whose  characters  wear 
the  garb'  of  to-day,  should  be  enacted  in  verse,  and 
one  might  think  that  it  would  have  a  touch  of  the 
ludicrous.  But  the  Spanish  language  is  so  gloriously 
musical  that  it  lends  itself  to  rhyme  and  rhythm  as 
naturally  as  Greek  does  to  hexameters,  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Spanish  dramatic  methods  being  ideal- 
istic and  exalting,  one  hardly  notices  that  rhymed 
verse  is  spoken  in  the  noble  impetus  of  the  pieces 
which  display  the  grand  passions — which  prompt 
human  action  in  all  ages,  whether  iu  that  of  the  toga 
or  the  frock — as  probably  no  other  modern  drama 
does.  I  have  seldom  been  more  moved  from  the 
stage  than  by  the  modern  society  tragedies — '  The 
Conflict  Between  Two  Duties,"  by  Echegaray,  and 
'The  Statues  of  Flesh,"  by  Sellos,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing and  popular  contemporary  Spanish  dramatists. 
There  are  two  Mexican  actresses  who  are  superior  in 
their  art  to  any  one  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  English- 
speaking  stage,  and  were  their  language  English  in- 
stead of  Spanish,  their  fame  would  be  as  wide  as  the 
world.  One  is  Senorita  Concepcion  Padilla,  and  the 
other  Sefiorita  Servin.  They  are  entirely  unlike  in 
style,  Servin  being  something  like  Clara  Morris  in 
figure  and  method,  while  Padilla  is  larger  and  is  more 
powerful,  though  not  more  delicate  and  intense.  One 
night  I  saw  Servin  so  carried  away  by  her  part  that 
when,  at  the  close,  the  actors  were  carried  out,  she 
had  swooned  in  the  arms  of  her  companions.  As  to 
Padilla,  her  exquisitely  fine  shadings  and  quick  transi- 
tions of  the  emotions,  I  have  never  before  seen  the 
like.  Her  acting  in  the  afore- mentioned  two  dramas, 
and  that  of  Servin  in  the  second,  are  models  of  his- 
trionic art.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  legitimate 
drama  just  now  is  not  supported  by  the  public  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  as  it  should  be.  In  the  summer,  how- 
ever, it  has  labored  under  disadvantages,  with  the  re- 
moteness of  the  theatres  from  the  centre  and  the 
heavy  rains  nearly  every  night.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
ing change  over  the  country  under  the  influences 
from  the  North  will  not  degrade  ihe  Spanish  stage  in 
the  New  World,  but  encourage  it.  and  make  it  a 
model  for  the  elevation  of  the  crude  English  drama  oi 
the  States." 

The  other  day,  in  course  of  ca^u  d  conversation. 
Mrs.  Langtry  remarked  that  she  had  lefc  her  husband 
for  good,  and  was  only  a  wife  in  name.  Nevertheless 
she  would  continue  to  support  him,  at  least  for  the 
present. 


DRAMATIC   GOSSIP. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  to  attempt  a  serious  opera 
this  winter. 

Madame  Sembrich,  Abbey's  new  prima  donna,  is 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  and  a  native  of  Gallicia. 

It  is  understood,  according  to  the  New  York  pa- 
pers, that  Henry  Irving  will  not  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Fortescue  with  Lord  Garmoy'.e  ten  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  her  photographs,  in  all  sizes,  are  said  to  have 
been  sold. 

The  Dramatic  Times  accords  the  following  well 
deserved  praise  to  Manager  Abbey:  "  He  is  begin- 
ning to  work  in  earnest  upon  his  Irving  venture,  and 
the  patronage  ought  to  be  liberal,  for  if  any  man  de- 
serves encouragement,  that  man  is  Henry  E.  Abbey. 
He  is  not  only  the  boldest  theatrical  speculator  that 
America  has  ever  known,  but  he  has  invariably  given 
all  that  he  has  promised.  Whenever  a  star  arises 
and  dazzles  the  theatrical  heavens  of  the  Old  World, 
Abbey  proceeds  at  once  to  transport  it  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  that  we  may  also  enjoy  its  brilliance. 
His  great  success  with  Bernhardt,  Langtry,  Patti,  and 
Nilsson,  assures  us  that  the  Irving  venture  will  add 
glory  to  his  record." 

A  wig-maker's  shop  is  a  curious  place,  says  a  New 
York  reporter  who  interviewed  the  proprietor  of  one 
of  them  in  New  York.  The  heads  of  hair  and  beards 
that  hang  up  in  glass  cases  have  more  interest  than 
ordinary  shop  wares,  and  the  customers  that  drop  in 
are  almost  always  sure  to  have  odd  traits  of  charac- 
ter. The  wig-maker  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  box 
full  of  wigs,  which  looked  like  so  many  human  heads. 
To  demonstrate  what  a  complete  transformation  is 
made  by  a  wig,  he  put  one  with  long  white  hair  on 
his  head,  and  hung  a  flowing  gray  beard  on  his  chin. 
It  gave  him  the  appearance  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  after 
he  had  taken  his  long  sleep,  or  of  King  Lear.  Then 
he  put  on  a  black  wig  with  long  black  hair,  ragged 
and  forked  at  the  ends,  which  gave  him  a  fierce  as- 
pect. The  beard  was  long,  sweeping  almost  to  his 
waist.  As  he  took  out  one  wig  after  another 
from  the  box,  he  was  transformed  into  a  sleek  mill- 
ionaire with  a  shiny  bald  head,  an  English  squire, 
a  man  about  town,  a  grisly  and  rugged  person  sug- 
gestive of  Nick  o'  the  Woods,  a  foolish  boy,  and  an 
Irishman  with  coarse,  red  hair,  that  might  pass  for 
Pat  Rooney.  Another  box  contained  wigs  for  wom- 
en. There  were  yellow  wigs,  to  make  the  wearer 
look  blooming  and  youthful  on  the  stage,  and  wigs 
with  crisp  black  hair,  suitable  for  the  sparkle  and 
dash  of  a  French  adventuress.  The  cap  to  which 
the  hair  is  attached  is  made  to  resemble  the  color  of 
flesh,  and  comes  well  down  on  the  forehead.  The 
face  is  made  up  to  correspond  with  the  wig.  Actors 
play  some  of  the  parts  with  their  own  hair,  but  usu- 
ally they  have  a  wig  for  each  character  in  their  reper- 
toire, as  they  wish  to  change  their  appearance  each 
time  they  assume  a  part.  Fechter  would  never  hang 
a  beard  on  his  chin.  He  always  had  his  beard  made 
up  each  evening  when  he  appeared  in  a  character  re- 
quiring beard  on  his  face.  The  wig-maker  went  to 
the  theatre  and  pasted  single  hairs  on  his  face  with 
sp:rit  gum.  A  beard  made  in  this  manner  looks  very 
like  a  natural  beard.  George  Edgar  is  also  very  par- 
ticular about  his  stage  beard.  When  he  plays  some 
of  his  stage  characters,  his  beard  is  also  made  up 
every  night.  Rose  Coghlan  sometimes  appears  with 
her  own  hair.  The  Lady  Teazle  wig.  which  she  wore 
on  the  night  that  Wallack's  new  theatre  in  New  York 
was  opened,  was  the  most  expensive  ever  made  lor 
that  character.  One  of  Clara  Morris's  wigs  cost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Some  actors  have  their 
hair-dresser  every  night.  Aim£e  is  one  of  the  most 
fastidious  actresses.  She  always  wears  false  hair, 
and  never  wants  it  dressed  twice  in  the  same  fashion. 
When  Offenbach  was  in  New  York,  in  1876,  he  had 
his  hair  dressed  every  lime  he  appeared  in  public 
But  wigs  are  made  now  so  substantial  that  they  do 
not  require  as  much  dressing  and  attention  as  they 
did  formerly.  Booth  never  wears  a  wig  in  the  Hamlet 
character,  for  he  has  a  classical  head,  and  his  own 
hair  is  becoming  to  the  pari. 


We  have  recently  received  from  the  well-known 
publishing  house  of  Breitkopf  &  Haertel,  Germany, 
a  copy  of  one  of  their  latest  publications — "Six 
Songs  for  Vocal  Solo,  with  Piano-forte  Accompani- 
ment, and  German  and  English  Words,"  the  music 
being  composed  by  Henry  Bickford  Pasmore,  a  Sin 
Francisco  boy,  who  has  been  studying  lor  the 
past  year  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  with  whai 
good  progress  the  present  result  shows,  and  the  mu- 
sic further  proves,  it  being  both  melodious  and  well 
written  according  to  classical  standards,  and  give.- 
great  promise  01  a  brilliant  future  for  this  talented 
young  American  composer. 


Miss  Alice  Harrison  has  been  enjoying  gr<=at  suc- 
cess in  "  Under  the  Gaslight,  '  at  the  Grand  Oper* 
House.  Next  week,  "The  Tour  of  the  World  in 
E'ghty  Days,"  will  be  produced. 


Arabian  Coffee  Mills. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.     Hills  Bro=.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St.,  and  Stalls  ^4  and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


—  Next  Tuesday,  October  23,  Messrs. 
Eiston  &  E'dridge,  the  auctioneers,  will  sell  at  their 
salesrooms,  No.  22  Montgomery  Street,  seme  of  the 
most  valuable  bit  of  property  that  has  been  offered 
in  the  market  for  some  time.  It  consists  of  the  fine 
line  of  twenty-three  building  lots,  fronting  on  Haight 
and  Lyon  streets.  The  title  is  perfect  to  this  prop- 
erty, and  ten  diys  will  be  allowed  search.  The  lots 
ovrrlook  the  city,  park,  and  ocpan  ;  they  ;  re  on  ?> 
c:.ble  cir  line  connecting  with  the  O ikland  feny,  and 
are  well  sewered  and  on  the  grade.  At  the  same 
time  will  be  s«ld  a  houre  and  large  lot  "n  Missioi 
Street,  near  Third,  and  a  neat  house  and  lot  on  Nee 
Strert,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore;.  Albums  ok  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupom  S  reel 
near  Sutter. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  =,. 


—  It  is  whispered  amo.i'G  the  knowing  ones 
of  the  pleasure  circle  that  some  time— not  yet  fixed — 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  Colonel  Andrews  is  intent 
upon  giving  a  masquerade  ball  that  shall  throw  all 
his  past  achievements  into  the  shade  ;  shall  surpass 
anything  ever  before  attempted  in  America,  and  shali 
equal,  if  not  excel,  any  similar  effort  at  Mardi  Gras 
or  carnival  ever  achieved  in  Europe.  He  is  embold- 
ened to  this  effort  by  the  successful  result  of  his 
other  entertainments,  especially  the  last,  which  was 
a  successful  society  event,  and  brought  out  so  largely 
the  better  class  of  our  community.  The  last  carni- 
val ball  given  by  him  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion, 
while  the  visiting  Knights  Templars  were  with  us, 
demonstrated  that  such  a  ball  could  be  conducted 
and  terminated,  giving  everybody  pleasure  and  no- 
body offense,  because  it  was  conducted  within  the 
limits  of  strict  propriety.  It  was  a  respectable  social 
occasion,  where  all  who  participated  enjoyed  them- 
selves, pleasureable  to  all  who  went  merely  as  specta- 
tors to  enj  iy  the  spectacle,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
degenerate  in  license  or  disorder  at  any  time.  Our 
community  delights  to  encourage  health  ul  amuse- 
ments and  fun  when  they  have  the  guarantee — which 
the  name  of  Colonel  Andrews  affords  — that  the  occa- 
sion shall  not  be  made  the  opportunity  of  licentious 
freedom.  We  are  not  advised  just  when  the  affair  is 
to  come  off,  but  are  assured  that  certain  novelties  are 
in  process  of  preparation  w  hich  give  assurance  that  it 
is  ia  the  near  future,  and  that  it  will  be  the  event  of 
the  social  year.  The  proper  time  for  such  a  carnival, 
we  would  suggest,  should  be  at  the  close  of  the  social 
season,  when  private  hospitalities  have  terminated 
and  fashionable  folk  are  getting  ready  for  their  hegira 
to  summer  hemes,  seaside  resorts,  and  country  farm- 
houses. 


—  The  Villard  Guests  who  came  down  to 
this  city  Ircm  Portland  were  very  much  astonished  to 
find  in  this  western  outpost,  which  they  had  always 
considered  as  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization,  all  the 
luxuries  and  improvements  that  the  greatest  Euro- 
pean capital  can  boast.  In  the  Nob  Hill  palaces 
they  were  regaled  with  banquets,  at  which  were  found 
the  pate-de-toie-gras,  truffles,  and  stuffed  carp  which 
seemed  unattainable  away  from  Paris  :  and  these 
delicacies  were  washed  down  with  Pommery  Sec  of 
the  richest  quality. 


—  Musical  Boxes.    Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont  Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


BON  TOX  DKESS1I  1RI\G  PAKE    R5. 

22G  Stockton  St.,  near  Post, 

HISS  A.  .11.  CARET.  San  Francisco. 


SHOPPING 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men.  household  articles  bought  with  discretion,  taste,  and 
judgment.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Lurk 
Box  TS,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


aOUTHWEST  CORNER  Of  BUSH. 
I-*  Established  1877. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
ions.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  J  to  8  P.  M. 


Tbe  tTnlon  Fnder-Flannet 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  tbe  old-fashioned  suits. 
T  he  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
>vant  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
ind  grades  on  hand  for  Lades  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Obcr  &  Co., 

3.T.  Sutler  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FAM  ILI  ES 

LEAVING  TOE  CITY. 

■pURNITVRE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  at  years,  giverj. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


_    AND  NOT 
_  swear  o,i;t 

-  Tii-.i I  L." -~ .   Circslarj 

sr»iSt..H.ic. 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

I  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  FBASCISCO,  CAT. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


HER  PLEASURE. 


Sitting  by  a  closed  window,  engaged  in  reading  or 
sewing,  she  always  felt  the  cool  draft  th.it  crept  be- 
neath the  sash,  and  it  chilled  her  and  give  her  m-iny 
a  cold,  till  her  thoughtful  husband  purchased  a  pretty 
two-leafed  screen  for  her,  which  broke  the  draft  and 
did  not  obscure  the  light— adding  another  to  the 
pleasures  he  could  afford  her. 

Husbands,  take  the  hint !  Your  wife  or  children 
are  liable  to  take  colds  from  drafts  that  will  make 
them  ill,  and  cause  you  expense  in  bills  for  medicine. 

It  is  trce  that  colds  are  caught  by  drifts,  and 
Screens  break  drafts. 

ICHI  BAN,  20— 22— 24  Geary  Street,  the  finest 
store  in  America,  has  them,  ranging  in  prices  from 
$2.50  upward. 


EAST0X  &  El O RIDGE  will  sell 
on  Tuesday  next,  at  VZ  o'clock  M., 
at  their  salesroom,  Xo,  22  Mont- 
gomery Street,  Twenty  three  Choice 
Lots  on  Haisht  Street,  near  to  and 
overlo  oking  the  Park,  on  easy 
terms  of  payment.  Ilai^ht  Street 
Cable  Road  passes  the  2  ots,  and  all 
street  work  done.  Gas  a~d  Water 
Pipes  laid.  It  must  prove  a  Xo.  1 
safe  investment.  Co  and  see  the 
Lots  and  attend  the  sale. 

E.iSTOX  &  ELDRIDGE, 

APCTIO.VEEKS. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns-Fall  Styles. 

CEND   STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
^     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Bnrr  Parlor  Folding  B<-d 

is  the  simplest,  handsomest  and  only 
satisfactory  folding  bed  ever  made. 
None  of  the  desirable  features  of  a 


bed  are  sacrificed  to  secure  folding, 


The  bed  is  folded  after  being  mad* 

being  made  up.     Fold 

ing  does  not  disarrange 

the  bedding.     With  i 

lithe  parlor  :.nd  sleeping 


It  saves  the  rent  of  a 
m.  20  styles  from  $33  up  to  $300 
F.  S.  Chadboi'rse  &  Co., 

Til.  7*7.  745  Market  St. 
open.  "  *  '*J    '   J 

H.  H.  Gross,  Manager  Folding  Bed  Dep't. 

SJOHTEHTSI  Wh<    >•><<  1  totm.P-RE/tDV  CASH 

jpfoS  my  other  method  in  the  world.    It 

never fells.  World n'fg (Xxlfi »■ oooSL NovYorit 


NK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BE" 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Two  Summer  Idyls. 
An  humble  boy.  with  a 

Shinirg  pail. 
Went  gladly  .-1 

Adown  the  dale. 
To  where  the  cow  ui.h 

The  brindle  tail 
Od  clover  ber  p.i!ate  did 

Regale. 

An  humble  bee  did 

Gaily  sail 
F.ir  over  the  soft  and 

Shadowy  vale. 
To  where  the  boy,  with 

The  shining  pail. 
Was  milking  the  cow 

With  the  bundle  tail. 

The  bee  lit  down  on  the 

Cow's  left  ear ; 
Her  hetls  flew  up  through 

The  ailDOSpl  ere — 
And.  through  the  leaves  of 

A  chrstnui  tree. 
The  boy  soared  into 

Eternity.  —Life. 

To  Boston's  IdoL 
I  want  to  be  a  ~ 

And  in  the  pr  re-ring  stand. 
And  ker-p  in  culchawed  Boston 

A  gilded  bar-room  grard. 

Two  brawny  arms  and  mawleys,  too, 
Shall  be  my  crcM,  and  then 

This  motto  ihey  shall  bear  :  "  The  fist 
Is  mightier  than  the  pen  ! "      — Sum. 


My    Summer    GiL 
My  winter  girl  is  clad  in  furs. 
Wears  skates  like  Turkish  scimiiers, 
And  many  a  witching  smile  is  hers 

When  tinkle  sleigh-bells  ; 
But  she  is  not  the  girl  I  take 
To  picnic  grove  or  luscious  "  bake  " 
To  **tch  old  Coney's  breakers  break. 

And  dine  at  Cable's. 

My  summer  girl  is  muslin-decked, 
Lo*-5lftved  and  often  open-necked, 
And  I've  no  reason  to  suspect 

She  paints  and  powders — 
For  her  complexion  was  the  same 
That  time  from  Neptune's  arms  we  came, 
And  sweetly  fed  cur  mutual  fl.-.me 

On  two  clam  chowders. 

My  summer  girl  she  sporteth,  too, 

A  sunshide— buff,  and  lined  with  blue— 

'Tis  useful  to  obscure  the  view 

When  cur  two  laces 
Come  into  closer  neighborhood 
Than  s«p  raie  faces  always  should — 
A  thing  at  limes  misunderstood 

In  public  places. 

My  summer  girl  can  eat  ice-cream — 
I  wish  you  s-*w  h^r  !     It  doth  seem 
To  vanish  like  a  fleeting  dream 

When  she  commences. 
Vanilla,  strawberry,  or  pistache — 
Oral!  at  once; — an  ice-cream  ha^h — 
I  charge  such  items  up  to  cash 

In  my  expenses. 

My  =rmmer  girl  is  very  fond 
Oi  water-lilies  from  the  pond — 
In  fact.  I'd  need  a  fairy's  wand 

To  meet  her  wishes. 
She  likes  cut  roses,  moonlight  sails, 
Fingerless  mitiens,  long  white  veils — 
Thai's  the  one  point  on  which  she  fails — 

She's  loo  capricious. 

Also  she's  rather  glib  of  speech. 
And  talk?  away  beyond  my  reach  ; 
'Tis  a!l  in  vain  I  try'  *o  teach 

Her  to  be  dumber. 
I'll  have  to  give  her  up.  I  fear ; 
But  autumn,  alter  all,  is  near, 
And  first-class  girls  are  scirce  and  dear — 

She'll  last  this  summer. 

-  G.  ff.  Jessop. 


A 's  Rhyme. 

I  knew  a  man  and  knew  his  wife  ; 

Great  learning  had  they  from  the  schools  ; 
Yet  candor  forces  me  to  say 

They  were  a  pair  ot . 

They  bad  a  son  who  early  drank 

From  hard  Experience's  pool. 
Who  knew  much  more  than  older  folks. 

And  also  was  a . 

These  parents  bought  this  boy  a  gun, 
W  ih  little  bullets,  h*rd  and  cooL 

Upon  the  gun  was  sweetly  carved, 
' '  To  our  beloved . " 

One  grave  old  fogy  shook  his  head 
And  thereby  gained  much  ridicule, — 

The  boy  went  hunting  wiih  a  triend, 
Another  precious . 

Two  walked  away,  and  one  ran  back. 

Says  he  :  ' "  That  gun  was  very  craV 
The  startled  neighbors  shrieked  and  cried, 

"  Where  is  the  other ?  " 

Last  night  I  viewed  a  marble  slab, 

All  graven  with  a  practiced  tool, 
And  read  ihereon  these  stony  words  : 

**  Here  lies  a  lifeless !" 

—  Campbell  Palmer. 


A  leader  of  French  society,  the  Countess  du  Mar- 
tel,  daughter  of  the  Marquise  de  Mirabeau,  and  one 
of  the  best  writers  in  ihe  /  'ie  Parisiennc,  has  turned 
her  mosi  successful  work,  "  Autour  du  Manage," 
into  a  play,  which  is  now  being  rehearsed  at  the  Gym- 
nase. 


—  People  of  sedentary  habits,  and  all 
who  are  subject  to  ccnsiipztion,  can  keep  in  good 
condition  by  a  moderate  use  ol  Ayer's  Pills— the 
surest,  safest,  and  most  reliable  cathartic. 

--  IS    .Jl'S  WIFE'S   HEALTH  POOR?     AKEi  TOUR 

-  sickly  ?     Give  them  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
-  relieve  them. 


STRENGTH 


to  vigorously  push  a  business, 
strength  to  study  a  profession, 
strength  to  regulate  a  household, 
strength  to  do  a  day's  labor  with- 
out physical  pain.  All  this  repre- 
sents what  is  wanted,  in  the  often 
heard  expression,  "Oh!  I  wish  I 
had  the  strength!"  If  you  are 
broken  down,  have  not  energy,  or 
feel  as  if  life  was  hardly  worth  liv- 
ing, you  can  be  relieved  and  re- 
stored to  robust  health  and  strength 
by  taking  BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS, which  is  a  true  tonic— a 
medicine  universally  recommended 
for  all  wasting  diseases. 


501  N>  Frenicnt  St.,  Ealtimore 
During  the  war  I  was  in- 
jured in  the  stomach  by  apiece 
of  a  shell,  and  have  suffered 
froraitevcrsince.  Aboutfour 
years  ago  it  brought  on  paraly- 
sis, which  kept  me  in  bed  six 
months,  and  the  best  doctors 
in  the  city  said  I  could  n  tt 
live.  I  suffered  fearfully  froiU 
indigestion,  and  for  over  two 
years  could  not  eat  solid  food 
and  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
time  was  unable  to  retain  even 
liquid  nourishment.  I  tried 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters  and  now 
after  taking  two  bottles  I  am 
able  to  get  up  and  go  around 
and  am  rapidly  improving. 
G.  Decker. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BiTTERS  is 
a  complete  and  sure  remedy  for 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Malaria, 
Weakness  and  all  diseases  requir- 
ing a  true,  reliable,  non-alcoholic 
tonic.  It  enriches  the  blood,  gives 
new  life  to  the  muscles  and  tone 
to  the  nerves. 


C 


ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 


-nn  Francisco. 


f)FFIC£  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

Street. 
O"  Liberal  advances  made  oa  consignments. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

Ko  other  blood-pnrifTinjj  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  warns  of  physicians  and 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
Qnnnri|i  a  ingtaint  of  Scrofula  about  von. 
yunUrULM  Ateb's  Sarsaparilla  Vill 
dislodge  it  and  expel  it  fr-jrii  your  system. 

For  const:  rtuioual  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
PflTAODU  AVEH'5  Sarsap  vntLL.v  is  tho 
UHlMiiifn  true  reraeiv.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  it  aril]  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  disch:;r::_-s.  a::>l  ren;r,ve  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breath,  which  are  indications 
Of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  PFRP1IQ  "Hutto, Tex., Sept. 2S.1SS2. 
ULUCnUUO  "At  thea-e  of  two  vears  one  of 
VnpCQ  m7  children  was  terribly  afflicted 
UUiiLO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  ani  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  inflamed,  and  very  sore. 
OftpP  PvCO  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
wUitC  UlCo  erfuJ  alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
ATER-5  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  by 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeare  I  of  the  existence 
of  any  scrofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  eTer  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Johssos." 

FREPAEXD  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  §1,  six  bottles  for  $5. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

ShlppirgandCo  mm  is  si  o  nJl  er  chant  s 
901  sad  a»S  California   tre 
MS 

t.  The  RepJarPisretci  Line  ol 


RUBBER  HOSE 

roi:   c.ntiitvs,  mills,   HIKES,    c\d    fire 
DEPABTMIXTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  die 

GUTTA    PERCHA    .VXD     EtBBER 

KA>TFACTrBING  COilPAVY. 

Carbollzed  Rubber  Iloxe,  Standard.  (Maltese 
fro*-,  j  Rubber  Hone,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  Hose* 
Rubber  Uo*e,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Sleam  Hone,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cress"  Rrand. 

VALVES,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  HADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAH  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  GO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DDIOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Pine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The  China 
Traders*  Insurance  Co.,  Limited;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tbe 
Glasgow  Iron  Co.;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO 

(Established  IS54,) 


HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


TOHN   GASH. 


I0HN  J.  N'BVSOM 


JfEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


rts 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Apollinaris   Water  is    an    article 

which  is  produced  by  Nature  and  is 

net  the  handiwork  of  wan;    it  is  a 

Natural,  and  not  an  artificial  Water." 

U.S.  Treasury,  2S  Jan.,  1S82. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  Grocers,  Druggists,  &*  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOR  «ALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


C  P.  SHEFFIELD.   ».  W.  SPAULDI>G.   J.  PATTERSON. 


%^Sfe 


77  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAU  FRANCISCO. 


TARER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

■»   GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  S-_,  5m  Francisco 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

3G  CAIIFORXIA  STREET, 

SAX  fkaxcisco, 

Sole  Ajcnts  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  lie 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  letter' from  the  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Eric  anrt  "few  EnglumlgExprcss 
Company  calls  attention  to  auother  ie»t  of 
tue  lire-proof  qualltlei  or  tue  above  Safes,  at 
ilit-  recent  Are  at  jSew  llavcn: 

Erie  and   New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
206  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883. 
Magneso-Calcite  Fikb-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen— It  gives  me  pleasure  to  stale  that  ihe  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
t*M  recent  burning  of  our  orncfijn  New  Haven. 
«3i» :  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager'* 


:) 


THE 

AMERICAN  SFGAR  REFIXERT 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export, 

C.  A»OLFME  LOTV  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — io8  California  Street. 


1. 


8.    CO  WEN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FFXERAt  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OPPOSITE    STAUK.Iil.VK    CIITBCH. 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^^"  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran* 
cisco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada - 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  tht  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1883,  an  as- 
sessKent  (No.  g)  of  Twenty  (ao)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
?oo  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal-fbrnia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  7th  day  of  November,  1S83,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  day  of  December,  1883,  10  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco    CaL 


B 


EST    AND    BELCHER     SILVER 

Mining  Company — Location  of  wcrks,  Virginia  City 
Storey  County,  Nevada.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  Sao  Francisco,  California. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors, 
held  on  the  eighteenth  (iSth)  day  ol  September,  1883,30 
assessment  (No.  27)  of  Fifty  (;oc)  Cents  per  share  was  lev- 
ied upon  the  capital  siock  of  the  corporation,  payable  im- 
mediately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at 
tbe  office  of  the  Company,  Koom  No.  29,  Nevada  Block, 
No.  309  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  Oct  ;ber,  :  3 S3,  will  be 
delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction;  and 
unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Friday,  the 
16th  day  of  November,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  adv  ertising  and  expenses  of  sale. 
WILLIAM  WILLIS.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29  Nevada  Elock,  No.  309  MoDtgom 
cry  Street,  San  Francisco.  California. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

op 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IT,  V,  VI,  Til,  Till 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 


A  NY   ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

datH  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence* 
ment  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No.  213  Dapoot 
Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Oi     !■     &•     £&■ 

Time  Schedule,  Sunday,  September  30, 18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  t.  M. 
*4,OC  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

8.  OO  A.  M. 

5.30  P.  M. 

9.3a  A,  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7. 30  A.  M. 
■f.OO  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5-CO  P.   M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.M. 
IO.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*3-00  P.  *L 

3.30  P.  M. 

5-30  P-  SL 

8.0OA.M. 

8.00  A.  U. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M- 
*+.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlCOOA.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez, . 
.  .Eenicia 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
. .  Colfax 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 
\  and  East )  Emigrant.. 

{Gait  and  \  via  Livermore 
Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

. . lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing. -  . 

..Los  Angeles  and  South.. 

..Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

..Merced 

. .  Marysviile  and  Chico. . . 
..Niles  and  Haywards.... 


J  Ogden  and  \ 

tEast J 

f  Red  Blnff 
(  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding. . . . 
. .  Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

\via.  Marysville  . 
J  via  Woodland . . 

via  Livermore. . . 

via  Beniaa. 

via  Eenicia- 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City., 
..Woodland 


2.40  p.  M. 

*I2.I0  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
8  40  P.  M. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2-4O  P.  M. 

7-IO  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.I0  P.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M. 
ZO.IO  A.  M. 

2.4a  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*S-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*IZ.10  P.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

3.40  P-  M. 

9.40  A.  M 
*8.40A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

9-4C  A.  M. 

5-+0  P.  M. 

6.40  7.  at 

5- 40  P.  M- 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8- 40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.CO  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
J3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 
IO.  10  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  3an  Francisco  at  4-30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Ben-cia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  El  Paso  at 
Antioch.         *  S-indays  excepted.  I  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAF1LAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  "6.5a,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  S.oo,  9.00,  IOOO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE—  '6.00,  *6.3o.  '7.00,  *7.3o,  *8.oo, 
*8-33i  *3-3o,*4.oo, '4.30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  »g- 30  A.  m.,  6.30, 
tn.oo,  *IZ.OO  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  '7-30,  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,9.30,  io.oo,  tio.30,  11. co,  £11.30,  12.00,  £12.30,  1. 00, 
ti.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00- 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.3a,  S.co,  *8.3o, 
9.00,  J9.30,  10.00,  £10.30,  it-oo,  tn. 30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 

TO.OO,  II.OO,    *I2-00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6-3a,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.00, 
•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  '6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  '653,  '7.23.  "7.53,  '8.23, 
"8-53.  V23,  "io.2i,  '4.23,  *4,=3.  *S-2J»  *5  53.  "6  23, 
"6-53.  7-25.  9-5o. 

From  rRUir  VALE  (via  A'a_neda)— "5.15,  '5.43,  I6.45, 
l9-T5.  *3-I::- 

FroJi  EAoT  OAKLAND— '5.30.  *6.co,  6.30,  7.oo;  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30.  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.33,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  S  57,  9.37,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— "5.37,  '607,  637,  7.C7, 
7  37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37,  "-07,  11.37, 
12.07,  12-37.  i-°7»  i-3li  ^°7'  2-371  3-°7.  3-37t  4-Q7.  4  37. 
5-07i  5-37  6  07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — "5-22,    *5-52,   "6  22,  6.52,  '7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  832,  9-22,  0.52,   £lO,22,  IO,52,  £ll.22,   11,52    JI2.22, 

12.52,    £1.22,  r.52,  2-52,  3.22,  3.;2,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,   7.52    S.52,  9,-2,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5,'5l  *5  45,  *6.c5l  6.45,  *7  -5,  7.45, 

•8.15,  8.4:,  to.15,  9.45,  £10,15,  io.45t  t««.I5i  II-45. 12-45. 

i-45.   2.45,    3-45.   4-15.   4.45.   5-iS.  5  45.  6-*5.  6-45.  7-45. 

8-45,  9-45.  io  45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45.    '6.15.    645,    *7.i5, 

7-45.   S.45,    £9.15.    9-45.  ro-45,    £1.2.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3.45 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45,  *6-i5.  6-45,  '7-ij- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,3-1- 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  *2-t5.  2.15,  4-*S- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  oaly. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  TkL  Agt. 


alage  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  U  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  five 
eley  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tn«  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  roan*-  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  gla&g  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  U - 
carriage-way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto aakno wain  American  iiotel*. 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  the  city. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


V6>  RAILHOAD.yi  g 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1SS3,   and  until 

FUSTUEH    NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


S.30  A.  M. 

( 

\ 

6.40  A.  H. 

tt).30  A_  M. 

*S.IO   A.  M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

9.03   A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M. 
4.25  P.  M. 

\ 

•  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  { 

■*10.02   A.  M. 
*3-36    ?.  M. 

*5.I5  P.  M. 
6.3O  P.  M. 

t4-59    p-  M- 

6  OO    P.  M. 

{n.45  P-  M. 

I 

J 

t7-50     P.  M. 

1S.I5    P-  M. 

S.30  A.M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4-25  P.  M, 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations..  [ 


9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  A.  M. 
*3-36  p.  m. 

6.00  P.  M. 
t8.i5  p.  M. 


10.40  a.m.j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castro\"ille,  ^   '10.02  A. 
'3.30  p.  M.   \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Mooterey...  j       6.00  f. 


tr^T  -[..Hollisterand  TresPinos..  I*1?02*"1 
P-  m.  ( J      0.00  p.  : 


■m  .n  *   «     f- Watson ville.    Camp  Goodall,  )  » 
»?1op'm    1  Aptos.New  Brighton, Soquel,   [    * 
3.30  r.  m.    ^  (CampCapjtolaj  &  Santa  Cruz  )      ' 


10.40  a.m.    I  ..Soledadandway  stations..  |      6.00  p.  m. 


♦-,  ^^  .    w     1  -  •  Monterey  and  Santa  C:n2 . .  )     .  B 
t7-30A-M"  f (SandirE^^iop).....;  t8.<3  p.  M. 


'Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only. 
nrdays  only. 


tTheatre  train  Sat- 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  siage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
S.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $3.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $q.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offi ess— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  EA3SETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Assr.  Pass.  &  Tfct.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


s 


CO     MENCING 

UNDAY,     OCTOBER    jth  1883, 

Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *io.i5, 
10.15  A,  M.,   fr-35.  *4-5°,  +5.00  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ftirry)— 17.00.  -8.45  A.  M.,  '3.45,  *5-3o, 
5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.oo 
3.50  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  tiz.00  M.,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  to-40,  "3.45  A.  M.,  *3.ro, 
5.10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ra- 
"ael,  via  Saucelito,  at  1,30  P.  M. 


fc  SAUCELITO  O^eck  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  a.  M., 
3.45,  5.30  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  ro.oo  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


Hi   1  X  A-  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
LV,  IO  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
CThiough  Train   from  Duncan 
10  P.  M. ) 


Ferry), 
Mills  and  Way  Station- 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart "s   Point,  GualaJa,  Point  Arena,  CuSey '5 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,   S2  5° ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
J. 00  A-  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  ban  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip—  Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVIDNVh. 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


B.  LATHAM, 
Genl  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


NATHANIBL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAJCPBSLr. 

ar.  GRAY  &   CO., 


Ml  Sacramento  Street. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,    Newark,    San    Jose,        s 

Gatos,    Glenwood,   Felton,    Big 

Trees  and  Sanla  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  mile^  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route.  No  changes  of  cars ;  uo  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8OA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•Ov  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  LosGatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood, Doughsrtys,  Feltou,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

•>  Oil  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  Al- 
rv**j\f  ^arado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6.45  A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4Q  A  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,and  interme- 
•  ""  diate  points.  Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M-,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M.  Through  to 
Santa  Cruz  on  SATURDAYS  and  SUNDAYS— Leave 
Santa  Cruz  Sundays  and  Mondays  5.35,  and  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  9.35  a.  m. 

Stages  at   Los   Gatos   for  Congress  Springs.     Thr>    e 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

S5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $3.56 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

S3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AJVD  AXAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30 — 8.3a — 9.30 — 10.30 — 11.30  A.  M.  ^12.30 — 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30 — 4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30 — 9.15 — 10.30 — 
11-35  P-  M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteenth  and  Webster,  Oakland — 
§5-57 — §6-57— 3-52 — 9-52— 10.52 — ^fir.52  A.  M.  12.52— 
1.52^ — 2.52  —3.52  —4.52  —  5-52—6.52  —  0,35  —  io-52  — n-52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda — §5.45 — §6.45 — 7.45 
— 8.35 — 9.35— 10.35— TIi  r. 35  A.  M.  12.35— 1.35— 2.35 — 
3-3,5 — 4-35—5-36 — 6.35—9.20—10.35—11.35  P.  M. 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     Ti — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  m  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  Ofiices,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfthand  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.  Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.  Parlor 
cars. 

GEO.  REVETT,  R.  M.  GARRATT, 

GenlSup't.         Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOE  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae, 

1SS3.  1SS3. 

cTBI„„  From  San  Francisco  for 

aTEAMtE  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Thursday,  Sept.  27th 

COPTIC Thursday.  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa.e 
at  C  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  tVharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD.  Pr=cidcnt- 


P 


•ACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port5, 
at  10  a.  it.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  tbe  30th of  each  mouth 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company "s  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVET- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
Nn.  10  Market  Street   San  Francis'o. 


P 


'ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail  : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro October  2UIi 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  viaJPANAMA. 
Granada , November  1st 

At  10  o  clock  a.  M-,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULOJ,  CHAMPERK  O,  sAM 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  fr^m    Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  Iidia  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 
Zcalandla Ociober  2otb 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


BANKING. 


*pHE  NEVADA  BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital  paid  up $J,0OO}0O0 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.300,00c 

Agency  at  New  York. „ 62  Wall  Stbeet 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Buys  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits, 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvoed President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byson  Mitrray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGEVTS—  Xew  York.  Agency  or  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  ISank ; 
Chicago,  Inlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis.  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  *I.  Rothschild  *i 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

l_at£c*4  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

iiraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  oi 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY tf  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.  Seaetary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
XJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

>"o.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  7, 1882 684.332  8} 

."RESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HOTCHINSON.  H.    S.    KANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3?a  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

W.  L.  CHALM3E3.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


Caiifcevu  Sugar  Refevert. 

OFFICE,      -  ■      335  Jlarket  St. 

WOKKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 


Wholesale  f\  f\  ft  I  Order  for  House 
and  Betail  I  ,  1 1 A  I       or  Office  by 
llealer   in  UurlL Telephone  308. 

Agent  Pittsburg  Coal  Mining  Company. 

118    and    130    Beale    Street.   S.  F. 


OThe  EraES1  Gode  is  Is- 
Bued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8J  x  11 V 
inches,  with  over  3,^00 
illustrations— a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Ciivea  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  al!  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tel 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  tha 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

£27  A  --y  Wabsah  Atcboc,  Chicago,  ILL 


ESCOING  DECORATING 


In  !he  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Forelsn  and  American. 
WLXDBW  SHADES —  Every  Color  and  Design,  made 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  GO. 


SU  and  «4T 


-o 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

Sanlrancisco, 

TlIstaEiisIieH. 

1863. 

CapitalStocK 
S1QOO.COO.OD 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cnl„  July  1,  1SSU. 


HARDWOOD, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER, 
VENEERS,  AND   FANCY  WOODS. 


JOHN  llll.MIII:!:.  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


Bfll    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STKEET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 
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WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 


All  styles,  manufactured  l»r 

G.    W.    CLARK    &    CO., 

01.-.  and  G-i:  Market  Street 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

its  and  lao  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Sir  el 

>4  .J.r/i  K£/?^    A/,4  TERTALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware, 


the  California 

SAYINGS  A>D  LOAX  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Street*. 


Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GUM,." 

(Ml.. lull!    MCSU.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly- 
leaf  from  that  region  ci  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes,  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  su'ta!  le  kinds 
of  toba  co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  ObFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  Filrst  Pi  Izc  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  YVorfes. 

WM.  B.  KIM  CALL  A  CO. 


LOUIS    BRA.VERMAN    &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  oi  Fine  Jewelry 
and   Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  honse  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Ucinuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  und  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 


101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell. 


J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


FRANK  J.  SVMMCS. 


y.ixdeklvxx  stow. 


S  DAY  &  GO. 


122  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Hare  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  .Metal 

Ornaments   and  a  full   line   of  elegant   LAMPS. 


PASTIES  MOW  111  ILI>1\<.    SHOULD    (ALL    AND    EXAMINE    OCR   NEW   COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND  TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 
CAPITAL, $750,0110 

Assets,  December  81, 1882,     ■       •         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHKUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In     Cents'    FnrnJsulng    Cootlv, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cued.  GreaUat  Invention 

of  the  ape.    PIKRCBiSuN 
704  Sac.  St-,  San  F:an.  Cab 


1  r.  ■  aroSC: 

.ffl8c*ofws 

Hlffife 

llplS 

Jj*5§^rg$^SSS$lg 

Branch  Store  and  Factory.  2003  ami  '-'<n;4 
Market  Street. 


Ladies  who  arc  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
arc  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  Q  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Snttcr  Street,  San  Francisco. 


i       '■>. 


See  the  "DOVESTIC"  before  buying. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  20  rout  Street. 


PAYOT.DPHAM&00 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Pr Inters. 

ami  Klank  Rook  Ufa   nfar.turers 

204  Sansome  Street,  liear  Pine. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY, 

644  MABHET  ST., 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rat- 
tan Goods  in  the  world.  For  ease, 
durability,  and  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
33,000  of  them  now  in  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


This  Cut   represents  our   LADY'S   FBANKLIN 

KiHUt.lt,   No.  471,  $8.50. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


HULLIJK'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Year*. 

UOMPOUND  ASTIGSIiTIC  LENSES 
Mounted  to  Order,    ri~7v.it  Hours  Notice. 

The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
oachlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


w-„ 


MISS   M.  JAMES, 

DRESSMAKING  PARLORS, 

115  KE.IR.X  Y  STKEET  (Take  Elevator  in  Keene  Bros. 

Dress  Cutting  Taught. 

Suits  to  Order  in  24  Hours. 


UIT-P4INTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OO. 

110  to  IIS  Baltciy  Street. 


EAMISH'S  SHIRTS 


BETTER     THAN     EVER. 


e  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.    NO.  17. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER  27,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


THE     UNUSED    CHECK. 


Written  for  the  "  Argonaut "  by  Julian  Magnus  and  H.  C.  Bunner. 


The  train  for  New  York  had  half  a  minute  yet  to  remain 
in  the  Boston  depot.  It  is  a  half  minute  of  multitudinous 
bustle  and  confusion.  The  inevitable  baby,  making  its  first 
railroad  trip,  begins  to  register  its  entirely  natural  protest ; 
the  thin  woman,  who,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  season, 
always  travels  in  a  linen  duster,  draws  her  green  veil  over 
her  face,  and  from  behind  this  thin  but  respect-commanding 
retirement  come  plaintive  soprano  inquiries  for  a  four- sylla- 
bled umbrella ;  the  old  lady  from  the  suburban  district 
makes  desperate  but  ineffectual  attempts  to  beat  the  prize- 
candy  boy  down  five  cents  below  his  regular  price  ;  the 
nervous  man,  with  the  sickly  wife  and  four  pockethandker- 
chiefiess  children,  loses  them  all  in  succession,  and  seeks 
them  with  uproar,  lamentations,  and  indiscriminate  toe- 
crushing.  Meanwhile,  the  experienced  commercial  traveler, 
having  filled  all  the  seats  and  baggage-racks  in  his  vicinity 
with  his  numerous  belongings,  sits  amid  the  Babel  calm  and 
unmoved.as  the  statue  of  Memnon  in  the  Egyptian  midnight. 

A  fussy  and  amiable  old  gentleman  has  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  been  hovering  around  a  young,  attractive-looking  girl, 
murmuring  inquiries  in  a  plaintive  tone,  and  generally  sug- 
gesting a  benevolent  blue-bottle  fly  paying  attention  to  some- 
thing extraordinarily  sweet.  He  counts  and  recounts  her 
satchels  and  wraps,  and  expresses  aloud  his  nervous  appre- 
hension at  leaving  her  to  make  her  journey  to  New  York 
without  escort. 

"  I  don't  know  what  your  father  will  say,  my  dear,"  he 
buzzed  rather  than  whispered,  "  to  my  allowing  you  to  go 
alone.  If  there  were  only  a  drawing-room  car  on  the  train ! 
Have  you  traveled  alone  before  ?  Oh,  you  have  !  Yes,  yes. 
Why,  dear  me,  if  I'd  only  thought  of  it,  I  might  have  sent 
Pennington — you  know  Pennington  down  at  my  office.  I 
could  have  spared  him  just  as  well  as  not.  Will  you  wait 
for  the  next  train,  and  take  him  along,  Miss  Forrester?" 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Blake,"  answered  the  young  lady,  smil- 
ing, "  but  I'm  quite-safe.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  anything 
happen  to  me  between  here  and  New  York." 

"  That's  true,  my  dear ;  and  perhaps  after  all  Pennington 
wouldn't  be  much  use — he's  nearly  eighty,  you  know." 

"All  aboard  !"  shouts  the  conductor,  in  the  authoritative 
manner  peculiar  to  his  species,  and  which  is  expressive 
enough  of  his  contempt  for  the  public  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  he  will  in  time  become  a  director. 

"There,  Mr.  Blake  !  The  cars  are  going  to  start,  and  I 
shall  be  carrying  you  off.     Goodbye  I" 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear.  Now  you're  sure  you're  quite  com- 
fortable?" 

The  brakes  are  loosened  with  a  crash  and  a  jerk.  Mr. 
Blake,  rushing  to  the  door,  settles  the  negotiations  between 
the  old  woman  and  the  candy-boy  by  upsetting  the  latter's 
stock.  Then  he  stops  on  the  platform  to  entreat  the  con- 
ductor to  keep  an  especial  eye  on  the  young  lady  in  the 
third  seat  on  the  right ;  no,  the  fourth  on  the  left,  and  is 
hustled  off  the  steps.  As  the  train  swings  out  of  the  station, 
Lucille  Forrester  sees  him  standing  by  the  track,  waving  his 
hat  in  farewell,  while  his  white  hairs  stream  wildly  on  the 
January  breeze.  He  is  apparently  saying  something  very 
earnestly ;  it  is  inaudible,  but  probably  it  is  either  "  God 
bless  you  !  "  or  "  Take  care  of  the  baggage-check  !" 

Miss  Forrester  has  been  spending  Christmas  in  Boston 
with  her  cousins,  the  Blakes.  She  is  now  returning  to  her 
father's  house,  of  which  she  has  been  sole  mistress  ever  since 
her  mother's  death,  eight  years  before.  Mr.  Forrester  is  now 
an  old  man,  worn  out  by  a  long  business  life.  He  owns  his 
millions,  and  lost  his  wife,  for  whom  he  slaved  twenty  years 
to  secure  them.  It  was  long  before  Lucille  could  even  par- 
tially fill  the  void  in  his  heart  ;  but  she  had  sustained  her 
trying  position  with  a  steadfast  self-reliance  and  a  loving  de- 
votion to  her  duty,  which  had  in  the  end  made  her  his  idol. 
According  to  her  feminine  friends  she  was  "a  strange  girl." 
They  could  not  quite  appreciate  her  decision  of  character 
and  admirable  mental  balance.  Brought  up  more  among 
men  than  women,  and  educated  only  by  private  tutors,' she 
had  gained  something  of  masculine  firmness  and  breadth  of 
thought,  without,  however,  losing  a  jot  of  her  naturally  at- 
tractive womanliness.  This  somewhat  unusual  combination 
of  qualities  was  a  puzzle  to  the  average  "society"  maiden, 
who  couldn't  exactly  make  up  her  mind  whether  she  should 
admire  Lucille  as  something  better  than  herself,  or  con- 
temptuously refer  to  her  as  having  "  blue  "  tendencies. 

What  word-portrait  ever  did  justice  to  a  woman,  or  enabled 
even  the  most  attentive  reader  to  construct  a  face  remotely 
resembling  the  subject  described  ?  As  well  try  to  imagine 
the  homelike  feeling,  the  individuality,  of  a  room  from  an 
auctioneer's  catalogue  of  its  contents.  Professor  Owen  is 
said  to  be  able  to  reconstruct  an  extinct  mammoth  from  one 
bone,  but  we  don't  believe  that  even  he  could  put  together  a 
life-like  woman,  though  furnished  with  a  detailed  inventory 
of  her  charms.  We  are  certainly  not  going  to  attempt  any 
description  of  Lucille  Forrester,  beyond  a  bare  statement 
that  she  is  tall,  dark,  pale,  and  has  eyes  of  a  rich  warm  hazel, 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  give  beauty  to  a  far  less  attract- 
ive face.  They  are  steadfast,  frank  eyes,  which  not  only  ex- 
press truth  and  trust,  but  seem  to  call  for  those  qualities  from 
all  brought  under  their  influence, 


As  Lucille  turns  away  from  the  window,  she  notices  that  a 
young  girl  is  standing  near  her  in  the  aisle.  The  car  is  almost 
full,  but  there  are  a  few  seats  like  those  near  the  commercial 
traveler,  occupied  only  by  superfluous  bags  and  bundles. 
None,  however,  offered  to  make  room  for  her.  A  glance 
shows  a  possible  reason.  The  girl  is  plainly,  almost  poorly 
dressed,  in  clothes  that  may  have  had  a  cheap  prettiness  last 
September,  but  that  are  now  sadly  inappropriate,  in  style 
and  texture,  to  the  season.  Lucille,  by  a  natural  impulse, 
removing  her  luggage,  makes  a  place  beside  her.  The  young 
woman  accepts  the  courtesy  with  a  surprised  and  grateful 
expression  of  thanks.  She  seats  herself,  and  remains  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  looking  at  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap 
— hands  small  and  white  for  a  woman  of  the  class  to  which 
she  evidently  belongs.  Furtively  scanning  her  face,  Lucille 
sees  that  she  has  once  been  extremely  pretty.  Even  now,  in 
spite  of  a  shade  of  sallowness,  dark  rings  around  her  eyes, 
and  a  marked  look  of  care,  the  girl  is  decidedly  attractive. 

There  is  no  subtler  pathos  than  that  of  faded  beauty. 
Lucille,  in  the  flush  of  her  youth  and  loveliness,  feels  this, 
and  a  gentle  pity  steals  into  her  heart  for  this  poor,  little 
plebeian  rose,  so  prematurely  withered.  She  turns  to  the 
girl  and  tries  to  lead  her  into  conversation. 

Lucille's  manner  to  her  inferiors  has  no  trace  of  affected 
condescension.  The  frank  amiability  of  her  tone  opens  all 
hearts  to  her ;  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  little  waif  of  an 
ouvrifre  is  chatting  with  respectful  freedom.  She  is  a  mil- 
liner ;  she  is  going  to  New  York  to  seek  employment  unat- 
tainable in  Boston.  To  a  chance  question  as  to  her  home 
and  friends  in  the  latter  city,  she  replies  evasively,  and  with 
embarrassment ;  but  she  speaks  unreservedly  of  her  plans 
and  prospects  in  New  York,  where,  she  has  to  acknowledge 
she  is  an  utter  stranger. 

The  conversation  languishes  after  a  while,  but  not  before 
her  new  acquaintance  has  responded  very  fully  to  Lucille's 
kindly  overtures.  She  has  scrupulously  avoided  making 
any  reference  to  her  past  history,  but  she  has  found  much 
to  say  of  her  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  her  ideas  and 
opinions  on  various  matters.  Without  possessing  more  than 
the  average  education  of  her  class,  she  has  evidently  read  a 
good  many  books  with  which  she  would  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  be  familiar.  Noting  this,  as  the  short,  winter 
twilight  slips  into  dark,  and  the  smoky,  oil-lamps  are  pro- 
duced, Lucille  offers  her  companion  a  magazine  from  her 
traveling-bag,  and,  while  the  other  reads,  she  herself  leans 
back  in  the  corner,  and  watches  the  pale  face  bent  close  over 
the  ill-lighted  page. 

Lucille  feels  languid;  then  drowsy.  The  regular  jolt  of 
the  cars  becomes  rhythmical,  and  beats  out  a  familiar  tune. 
The  yellow  lights  dance  up  and  down  before  her  eyes  ;  the 
chatter  of  her  fellow-passengers  is  indistinct ;  the  thunder 
of  the  wheels  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  then  ceases  alto- 
gether ;  the  lights  disappear.     Lucille  is  asleep. 

******** 

The  thunderous  roar  bursts  again  upon  her  ears  with  an 
immeasurable  increase  of  volume.  The  flame  in  front  of  her 
expands  and  leaps  up  and  goes  out.  There  is  a  shock  as  if 
the  earth  were  rent  asunder  ;  an  agonized  babble  of  human 
voices,  suddenly  silenced  utterly  ;  a  blank  of  death-like  in 
sensibility,  and  then  Lucille  opens  her  eyes. 

Above  her  is  the  cold  January  sky,  around  her  is  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  the  car  in  which  she  sat  a  moment  ago. 
Strange  sounds  are  in  her  ears  ;  her  brain  seems  to  whirl 
round  and  round  ;  but  after  a  moment  of  quiescence,  she  re- 
gains her  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  know  that  she  is 
quite  unhurt — further  than  the  shock,  from  which  she  is  still 
trembling  in  every  limb. 

Unhurt !  and  all  about  her,  on  every  side,  are  corpses 
mangled  as  if  by  wild  beast's  fangs,  and  wounded  men  and 
women  shrieking,  cursing,  raving  in  mortal  agony.  Two 
men  come  up  to  her  with  offers  of  assistance,  but  she  needs 
none.  A  cry  comes  from  a  pile  of  de'bris  a  few  yards  away. 
Thither  they  turn,  and  drag  forth  a  moaning  sufferer.  As 
they  pass  Lucille  with  their  burden,  she  sees  that  it  is  the 
girl  who  sat  by  her  side. 

The  cars  have  been  thrown  from  the  track  near  a  station, 
and  Lucille  follows  the  men  to  the  shed  where  the  wounded 
are  already  being  conveyed.  Here,  as  she  kneels  by  the  side 
of  the  insensible  girl,  striving  to  bring  her  back  to  life  with 
what  few  appliances  are  at  hand,  she  hears  a  masculine 
voice  : 

"  Does  she  belong  to  you  ?" 

Looking  up,  she  sees  a  man  whose  dress  and  bearing  are 
those  of  a  country  doctor  ;  he  kneels  down  by  the  side  ol 
the  girl. 

"  I  do  not  know  her,"  answers  Lucille,  "  but  she  sat  by  me 
in  the  car." 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  asks  the  doctor,  after  a  brief  examina- 
tion. 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you.  She  cannot  live  more  than  a  few 
minutes,  and  there  are  others  who  demand  my  attention." 

"  But — sir — she  cannot  be  so  dangerously  injured.  She  sat 
in  the  same  seal  with  me." 

"  It  often  happens  so,"  replies  the  doctor,  in  a  tone  mat- 
ter-of-fact, indeed,  but  not  unsympathetic  ;  and  he  vanishes 
in  the  darkness  outside  the  shed. 

He  is  scarcely  gone  when  the  dying  girl  gives  a  gasp,  and, 
after  a  painful  struggle,  opens  her  eyes. 

"  I  heard  what  he  said,  miss,1'  are  her  first  words, 


Lucille  essays  a  word  of  hope.    The  girl  shakes  her  head. 

"  No,  miss,  he  told  the  truth.  I'm  going  ;  I  feel  it,  and 
before  I  do,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  a  poor 
girl — a  stranger  to  you." 

"  What  have  I  done  for  you  ?"  cries  Lucille,  with  her  eyes 
moist. 

"  Spoken  kinder  words  than  I've  heard  in  many  a  day  ! " 

"  It  was  little  enough." 

"  It  was  more  than  gold  to  one  like  me,  miss  ;  and  it 
makes  me  bold  to  ask  more  of  you.  I  can  trust  the  heart 
that  spoke  in  your  sweet  voice.  Will  you  do  a  favor — the 
last — to  a  dying  girl  ?  " 

"  I  will."  Lucille  isn't  a  woman  to  waste  words  when 
every  moment  is  so  precious  ;  but  the  gentie  pressure  she 
gave  to  the  hand  she  held  conveyed  the  earnestness  of  her 
intention. 

"My  name" — the  sufferer  speaks  with  difficulty  and  the 
breath  comes  heavily — "  is  Maud — Maud  Vance." 

"Yes." 

"  Ah,"  she  cried,  with  sudden  compunctioD,  "  I've  no  right 
to  ask  you,  an  innocent  girl,  to  listen  to  what  I'd  say.  It's  a 
bad  story.  It  is  full  of  sin  and  shame.  But,  O  God  !  I've 
none  but  you  to  trust ;  and  I  can't  die  easy  unless  it's  done." 

There  is  silence  for  a  few  seconds.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  Maud's  meaning,  and  Lucille  had  never  before  been 
brought  into  contact  with  impurity.  For  a  moment  a  feel- 
ing of  repulsion  seized  her,  but  its  duration  is  so  brief  that 
it  is  not  noticed.     Then  Lucille  speaks  gravely  : 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  sin.  I  should  have 
read  my  Bible  to  poor  purpose  did  I  not  know  that  the  sin 
of  the  Magdalen  was  forgiven  by  our  Saviour,  though  men 
could  only  taunt  her.  If  what  you  want  of  me  is  what  I 
may  rightly  do,  I  will  do  it  as  well  and  truly  as  I  can." 

"  I  felt  you  wouldn't  fail  me,  miss.  There's  something 
about  you  any  one  would  feel  they  could  trust.  Well,  nearly 
three  years  ago  I  was  a  milliner  in  Boston,  and  one  night,  as 
I  was  going  home  from  my  work  a  rough  fellow  insulted  me. 
I  could  not  shake  off  his  grip,  but  a  gentleman,  hearing  my 
cry,  ran  up  and  knocked  the  brute  down.  The  gentleman 
took  me  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  I  lived.  He  told 
me  he  was  a  Harvard  student,  and  I  told  him  where  I 
worked.  The  next  night  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  waiting 
for  me.  Of  course  I  was  flattered,  for  he  was  a  real  gentle- 
man, handsome  too,  and  I  was  pretty  then — though  you 
would  not  think  it  to  look  at  me  now,  would  you,  miss  ?  It 
was  the  old  story  ;  he  promised  to  marry  me,  and  when  I 
went  to  him  to  claim  his  promise  to  save  me  from  shame,  he 
wouldn't  do  it.  I  cursed  him  then.  Yes,  I  did."  She  falls 
back,  overcome  by  weakness  and  the  memory  of  past  suffer- 
ing. Lucille  thinks  the  curtain  has  fallen,  but  Maud  rallies 
again  and  speaks,  though  the'voice  has  a  far-off  sound  : 

"  He  would  not  stay  to  listen  to  my  ravings,  but,  thrusting 
a  pocket-book  into  my  hand,  left  me.  That  same  night  my 
child  was  born.  Thank  heaven,  it  did  not  live.  When  I  was 
again  strong  enough  to  seek  him  he  had  gone,  leaving  no 
trace.  But  I  never  touched  his  money.  No,  I  gave  my  love, 
I  did  not  sell  it.  That  pocket-book  is  here  in  my  breast.  I 
want  you  to  take  it.  Try  to  find  him,  give  him  back  his  love- 
tokens,  and  say  I  forgive  him.     His  name  is" .     One 

convulsive  thrill,  a  gasp,  an  effort  to  reach  the  pocket-book, 
and  all  was  over. 

Lucille  covered  the  poor  bruised  face,  took  the  pocket- 
book,  opened  it,  and  read  upon  the  now  soiled  and  somewhat 
faded  check  the  name,  traced  in  firm,  bold  characters,  "Hu- 
bert Irving." 

******** 

More  than  six  months  have  passed  since  Lucille  accepted 
the  last  trust  of  the  dying  girl,  but  as  yet  no  means  of  fulfill, 
ing  it  have  presented  themselves.  Inquiries  made  at  the  bank 
on  which  the  check  was  drawn  were  met  by  the  infcrmation 
that  Mr.  Irving  was  abroad,  and  had  been  so  for  over  two 
years.  The  officials  did  not  know  where  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  believed  he  had  no  near  relatives  in  this  coun- 
try. There  were  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  check,  if  the 
lady  desired  to  cash  it ;  but  this,  of  course,  she  did  not.  Lu- 
cille's peculiar  position  prevented  her  from  making  any  more 
active  inquiries,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  wait  until  chance 
threw  Herbert  Irving  in  her  way.  Upon  such  a  subject  she 
could  scarcely  venture  to  write  to  a  stranger,  even  had  she 
been  certain  of  alerter  reaching  him.  The  responsibility 
she  had  undertaken  weighed  somewhat  heavily  upon  her, 
and  had  served  to  make  her  character  even  more  settled  than 
before.  She  and  her  father  were,  as  usual,  at  Newport  for 
the  summer,  but  the  unceasing  round  of  gayeties,  which  is  the 
boast  of  that  resort,  were  even  less  attractive  to  her  than 
ever.  The  Forrester  cottage  was  generally  full  of  guests, 
and  they  could  not  complain  of  any  lack  of  attention  or 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  their  hostess.  Nevertheless, 
her  friends  could  not  help  noticing  that  she  appeared  preoc- 
cupied and  grave.  Those  of  her  own  sex,  inspired  doubtless 
by  the  jealousy  and  unamiability  which  the  idle  life  of  sea- 
side resorts  is  so  apt  to  generate,  were  generally  of  the  opin- 
ion that  she  had  been  "crossed  in  love." 

Nothing,  however,  could  well  have  been  farther  from  the 
truth.  Lucille  was  heart-whole,  and  save  two  or  three  girlish 
fancies,  almost  as  quickly  displaced  as  conceived,  had  always 
been  so.  An  insidious  danger  was  beginning  to  menace  her 
peace  of  mind — the  danger  of  the  seeming  dependence  upon 
her  judgment  and  advice  of  a  man  several  years  her  senior. 
This  man,  Charles  Rawdon,  she  had  been  acquainted  with 
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several  months,  but  it  was  only  since  they  had  come  to  New- 
port that  they  had  been  thrown  into  close  contact.  There 
were  in  Rawdon  a  grace  and  ease  of  manner  and  a  charm 
of  person  which  rendered  him  very  attractive  to  women,  and 
these  qualities  were  enhanced  by  an  amiability  so  great  that 
it  not  infrequently  degenerated  into  weakness.  Rawdon 
had,  by  some  happy  accident,  hit  on  the  line  of  conduct 
most  calculated  to  commend  him  to  Lucille's  sympathy.  His 
attitude  was  much  more  that  of  a  younger  brother  than  of  a 
lover.  He  consulted  her  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  received  her 
opinions  without  cavil,  and,  when  possible,  always  acted  on 
them.  Never  had  he  ventured  to  breathe  a  word  of  love, 
and  the  flattery  of  his  homage  was  the  more  subtle  and  forci- 
ble because  he  appeared  to  think  that  even  by  her  interest 
in  his  affairs  he  was  more  than  repaid. 

Rawdon  had  appealed  to  that  heaven-born  instinct  in  every 
true  woman — the  desire  to  sympathize  with,  to  protect,  to 
comfort.  It  is  this  instinct,  which,  in  its  strongest  develop- 
ment, becomes  the  maternal,  that  so  often  leads  noble  women 
to  throw  themselves  away  on  worthless  men,  in  the  hope  of 
guiding  or  reclaiming  them.  Lucille  was  especially  liable  to 
this  danger,  because  she  could  not  endure  anything  like 
rivalry.  She  felt  that  if  she  could  meet  her  ideal  man,  she 
would  be  content  to  serve  him,  almost  to  be  his  slave  ;  but  if 
not,  she  must  command.  There  must  be  no  conflict  of  judg- 
ment, no  disputing  for  precedence.  If  she  would  be  the  last 
to  bow  before  a  fancied  superiority,  she  would  be  the  first  to 
yield  to  a  real.  And  Rawdon,  who  guessed  nothing  of  all 
this,  was  happy  in  his  ignorance,  little  dreaming  that  at  any 
moment  some  one  might  appear  whose  lightest  word  would 
outweigh  his  weeks  of  worship. 

It  was  at  a  ball— the  first  that  Lucille  had  attended  that 
season — that  Rawdon  told  her  that  an  old  friend  of  his  had 
just  come  up,  and  asked  permission  to  introduce  him.  "  He's 
just  the  best  and  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world,  Miss  Forres- 
ter," enthusiastically  cried  Rawdon  ;  "  we  were  schoolboys 
together,  and  I  always  called  him  '  Wash,'  short  for  Wash- 
ington, you  know,  because  he  was  so  clever.  His  name  is 
Irving  ;  didn't  I  tell  you  of  him  before  f "  After  this  some- 
what incoherent  speech,  Rawdon  dived  into  the  crowd,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  reappeared  with  a  tall,  well-proportioned, 
and  strong,  but  not  handsome-faced  man.  Though  fault- 
lessly dressed,  there  was  nothing  of  the  dandy  about  him. 
He  looked  barely  thirty,  but  his  air  was  that  of  one  much 
older. 

"  Miss  Forrester,  let  me  present  to  you  my  old  and  best 
friend,  Irving."  And  after  a  few  words  to  each,  Rawdon 
passed  away  among  the  throng.  Irving  dropped  easily  into 
a  seat  at  Lucille's  side,  rather  startling  her  by  saying,  "  So, 
like  me,  you  think  balls  a  bore." 

"  I  haven't  said  so,  and  I  am  not  even  sure  I  thought  it. 
What  makes  you  fancy  I  do  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  been  watching  you  some  time.  I  noticed 
that  you  danced  only  once,  and  that  then  your  heart  was  not 
in  it" 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  honored  to  have  been  thought 
worthy  of  so  close  a  scrutiny."  Lucille  was  a  trifle  nettled  at 
the  apparent  certainty  Irving  felt  that  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken in  his  impressions. 

"  The  sarcasm  is  not  deserved.  I  arrived  here  this  after- 
noon to  look  up  Rawdon.  He  insisted  on  my  coming  here. 
I  declined.  Then  he  declared  he  would  never  forgive  me, 
because  he  particularly  wanted  me  to  know  you.  He  said  so 
much  that  I  came,  and  as  he  had  painted  your  portrait  so  ac- 
curately I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  original,  and  I 
had  ample  time,  for  Master  Charley  conveniently  forgot  my 
existence  for  half  an  hour.  Now,  will  you  forgive  me  for 
watching  you  so  closely  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  forget  my  foolish  speech,"  and  her  clear 
eyes  met  his  unflinchingly. 

"  It's  a  bargain.  Let  us  shake  hands  on  it,"  and  he  held 
out  his,  into  which  she  unhesitatingly  placed  hers.  Rather 
a  strange  proceeding  for  a  ball-room  !  So  it  was  ;  but  they 
were  rather  peculiar  persons. 

Then  they  talked  upon  various  subjects,  until  they  reached 
art,  when  Lucille  was  delighted  to  find  that  Irving  knew  by 
actual  acquaintance  all  the  art  treasures  of  the  Old  World, 
which  she  so  longed  to  see  ;  and,  what  was  more,  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  and  could  brilliantly  describe  them. 
He  corrected  several  of  her  misconceptions,  and  this,  too, 
with  a  blunt  honesty  that  attracted,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
somewhat  annoyed  her. 

Altogether  Lucille  was  impressed  by  him — she  was  not 
quite  sure  whether  favorably  or  otherwise,  but  she  could  not 
but  own  that  he  was  clever.  After  he  had  left  her,  she  sat 
thinking  of  what  he  had  said,  heedless  of  the  chatter  of  two 
or  three  very  young  men  who  stood  talking  to  her.  Suddenly 
she  recalled  herself,  and,  rising  with  a  start,  said,  ''  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  haven't  heard  a  word.  Please  say  it  all 
again." 

At  this  moment  Rawdon  appeared,  and,  offering  his  arm, 
observed :  "  This  is  our  waltz."  As  he  led  her  away  he 
asked  :  "  Well,  how  do  you  like  Irving  ?  " 

"  I  can  not  tell  yet.     At  any  rate  he  is  not  commonplace." 
u  No  indeed ;  his  Harvard  record  would  suffice  to  show 
that.     Nobody  ever  accused  Hubert  of  want  of  brains." 

Her  grasp  on  his  arm  tightened  for  an  instant.  "  I  thought 
you  said  Mr.  Irving's  name  was  Washington  ?" 

"No,  that  was  a  nickname  I  gave  him.  He  is  not  more 
proud  of  his  old  English  blood  than  he  is  of  his  old  English 
name — "  Hubert." 

[CO^CLLeED  NEXT  WEEK.] 
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"  I  was  standing  on  Broadway,  a  few  days  since,"  says  a 
New  York  correspondent,  "  talking  with  my  friend  James  H. 
Beard,  the  celebrated  animal  painter,  his  tall  figure  and  long 
white  locks  attracting  the  attention  of  passers-by.  While 
we  were  discussing  art  topics  a  very  beautiful  woman  went 
past.  I  nudged  him,  and,  calling  his  attention  to  her,  said  : 
'By  jove,  Jim,  isn't  she  a  beauty?'  Stroking  his  long  beard, 
be  looked  at  her  critically,  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  and 
finally  said  :  '  Yes ;  she  is  as  beautiful  as  a  cow.'  I  don't 
know  precisely  how  the  lady  would  have  liked  the  criticism, 
had  she  heard  it,  but  it  was  meant  as  a  compliment.  He 
spoke  as  an  artist,  rather  than  as  a  man." 

According  to  the  Gaulois,  a  marriage  has  been  arranged 
:ea  cue  of  the  royal  princes  of  Portugal  and  a  daughter 
~-       r  :e  Napoleon, 


At  Last 

How  weary  'twas  to  wait !     The  year 

Went  dragging  slowly  on  ; 
The  red  leal  to  the  running  brook 

Dropped  sadly,  and  was  gone  ; 
December  came,  and  locked  in  ice 

The  plashing  of  the  mill \ 
The  white  snow  filled  the  orchard  up ; 

But  she  was  wailing  still. 

Spring  stirred  and  broke.    The  rooks  once  more 

'Gan  ciwing  up  alolt; 
The  young  lambs'  new  awakened  cries 

Came  trembling  from  the  croft  ; 
The  clumps  of  primrose  filled  again 

The  hollows  by  the  way ; 
The  pale  wind  flowers  blew  ;  but  she 

Grew  paler  still  than  they. 

How  weary  'twas  to  wait  !     With  June, 

Through  all  the  drowsy  street. 
Came  distant  murmurs  ot  the  war, 

And  rumors  of  the  fleet ; 
The  gossips,  from  the  market-stalls, 

Cried  news  of  Joe  and  Tim ; 
But  June  shed  all  her  leaves,  and  still 

There  came  no  news  of  him. 

And  then,  at  last,  at  last,  at  last, 

One  blessed  August  morn, 
Beneath  the  yellowing  autumn  elms, 

Pang-panging  came  the  horn  ; 
The  swilt  coach  paused  a  creaking  space, 

Then  fl  ished  away,  and  passed  ; 
Bui  she  stood  trembling  yet,  and  dazed : 

The  news  had  come — at  last  1 

And  thus  the  artist  saw  her  stand, 

While  all  around  her  seems 
As  vjgue  and  shadowy  as  the  shapes 

That  flit  from  us  in  dreams  ; 
And  naught  in  all  the  world  is  true, 

Save  those  few  words  which  tell 
That  he  she  lost  is  found  again — 

Is  fouod  ag.iin — and  well  I 

— Austin  Dob 'on  in  November  Harptr, 


Defeat. 

By  bitter  pilgrimage  he  sought  to  win 

Those  far  dim  towers  that  he  would  roam  within. 

Through  paths  of  peril,  loud  with  dying  groans, 
Down  chasms  of  failure,  white  with  human  bones, 

Past  brakes  of  treachery,  whence  the  tiger  sprung, 
O'er  swamps  of  envy,  where  the  scorpion  stung. 

His  eager  feet  pressed  onward  to  attain 

The  luring  bourn  of  that  desired  domain  .... 

And  there  at  last,  worn  fugitive  of  fate, 
He  clutched  the  mighty  clarion  at  the  gate. 

A  moment  more,  and  while  its  proud  peal  rose. 

The  towers  would  rock,  the  portals  would  unclose  .  .  . 

But  then,  even  then,  by  some  foredoom  profound, 
He  dropped  dead  ere  his  lips  had  waked  one  sound  I 
— Edgar  Fa-wcelt  in  November  Harper. 


The  Celestial  Passion. 
O  white  and  midnight  skies  1    O  starry  bath  1 

Wash  me  in  thy  pure,  heavenly,  crystal  flood ; 
Cleanse  me,  ye  stars  1  from  earthly  soil  and  scath, 

Let  not  one  taint  remain  in  spirit  or  blood  I 
Receive  my  soul,  ye  burning,  awful  deeps  1 

Touch  and  baptize  me  with  the  mighty  power 
That  in  ye  thrills,  while  the  dark  planet  sleeps  — 

Make  me  all  yours  for  one  blest,  secret  hour. 
O  glitteriDg  host  I    O  high  celestial  choir  1 

Silence  each  tone  that  with  thy  music  jars  — 
Fill  me,  even  as  an  urn,  with  thy  white  fire, 

Till  all  I  am  is  kindred  to  the  stars. 
Make  me  thy  child,  thou  infinite,  holy  night  1 
So  shall  my  days  be  full  of  heavenly  light. 

— R.    W.   Gilder  in  November  Century. 


Semitones. 
Ah  me,  the  subtile  boundary  between 
What  pleases  and  what  pains  1     The  difference 
Between  the  word  that  thrills  our  every  sense 
With  joy,  and  one  which  hurts,  although  it  mean 
No  hurt  1     It  is  the  things  that  are  unseen, 
Invisible,  not  things  of  violence, 
For  which  the  mightiest  are  without  defense. 
On  kine  most  fair  to  see  one  may  grow  lean 
With  hunger.     Many  a  snowy  bread  is  doled 
Which  is  far  harder  than  the  hardest  stones. 
'Tis  but  a  narrow  line  divides  the  zones 
Where  suns  are  warm  from  those  where  suns  are  cold. 
"Twixt  harmonies  divine  as  chords  can  hold 
And  torturing  discords,  lie  but  semitones  1 

— H.  H.  in  November  Century. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Youth  and  Death. 
What  hast  thou  done  to  this  dear  friend  of  mine. 

Thou  cold,  while,  silent  Stranger?     From  my  hand 
Her  clasped  hand  slips  to  meet  the  grasp  of  thine ; 

Her  eyes  that  flamed  with  love,  ai  thy  command 
Stare  stone-blank  on  blank  air ;  her  frozen  heart 
Forgets  my  presence.     Teach  me  who  thou  art. 
Vague  shadow  sliding  'twixt  my  friend  and  me 

I  never  saw  thee  till  this  sudden  hour. 
What  secret  door  gave  entrance  unto  thee? 

What  power  is  thine,  overmastering   Love's  own  power? 


AGE  AND  DEATH. 

Come  closer,  kind,  white,  long-familiar  friend ; 

Embrace  me,  fold  me  to  thy  broad,  soft  breast. 
Life  has  grown  strange  and  cold,  but  thou  dost  bend 

Mild  eyes  of  blessing  wooing  to  my  rest- 
So  often  hast  thou  come,  and  from  my  side 
So  many  hast  thou  lured,  I  only  bide 
Thy  beck,  to  follow  glad  thy  steps  divine. 

Thy  world  is  peopled  for  me ;  this  world's  bare. 

Through  all  these  years  my  couch  thou  didst  prepare. 
Thou  art  supreme  Love — kiss  me — I  am  thine  1 

—  Emma  Lazarus  in  November  Century. 


James  Gordon  Bennett  requests  Edmund  Yates  to  state 
under  his  special  authority  that  the  only  instructions  given 
to  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  in  regard  to  Oscar 
Wilde's  play  were  "  to  deal  fairly  with  it,  and  make  a  good- 
natured  pen-and-ink  picture  of  scenes  in  the  house." 


Beecher  has  made  thirteen  thousand  dollars  by  his  lecture 
tour  in  the  West 

Henry  Villard's  combined  salaries  are  said  to  amount  to 
eighty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  may 
resume  editorial  and  literary  work. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Meigs,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes. 

William  M.  Evarts's  third  daughter  will  be  married  in  No- 
vember.    The  remaining  eight  will  winter  at  home. 

The  widow  of  Wagner  is  still  in  deepest  mourning,  and 
lives  in  entire  seclusion,  declining  lo  receive  any  visitors 
whatever. 

London  Life  announces  that  Henry  James,  the  novelist, 
has  returned  to  Europe  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
permanently. 

Mr.  Joel  C.  Harris,  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Remus,"  which 
had  a  very  large  sale,  is  said  to  have  made  three  thousand 
dollars  from  it. 

The  funniest  phase  of  the  Franco-Alfonso  fiasco  is  Bis- 
marck's advice  to  the  young  man  to  exercise  a  "  forgiving 
spirit  towards  France." 

Bismarck  is  superstitious.  He  will  take  no  important  step 
on  Friday,  believes  in  astrology,  and  has  predicted  the  day 
and  hour  of  his  own  death. 

Senor  Simon  Camacho,  who  died  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
recently,  saw  Guiteau  shoot  President  Garfield,  and  was  one 
of  the  principal  witnesses  at  the  trial. 

Ismail  Pasha  has  bought  a  fine  old  palace  in  Florence, 
near  the  English  cemetery  where  Mrs.  Browning  was  buried, 
and  will  live  there  with  his  seven  wives. 

Dion  Boucicault  says  that  Mrs.  Langtry  asked  him  :  "  Am 
I  as  beautiful  as  Mary  Anderson  ?  "  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  you 
have  a  beautiful  bust  and  waist,  and  that  is  all." 

The  Corean  Embassy  do  not  drink.  They  declined  a 
bottle  of  whisky  offered  tbem  by  the  Interior  Department 
the  other  day.     Herein  they  differ  from  the  Indians. 

"What  on  earth  induced  you  to  marry?"  asked  Sardou  of 
Bernhardt  once  during  a  rehearsal  of  "  Fe'dora."  "Why? 
Because  it  was  the  only  thing  that  I  had  not  yet  tried." 

It  is  stated  that,  despite  a  cold,  biting  north  wind  and 
threatening  clouds,  Hawarden  Church  was  crowded  recently 
with  visitors  from  all  parts  to  hear  the  premier  read  the  les- 
sons for  the  day. 

Meissonier's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bonanza  Mackay  represents 
a  large-boned,  large-featured,  elderly  woman,  with  the  hands 
of  a  plowman,  and  a  correspondent  says  she  is  young  and 
beautiful,  with  delicate  hands.  Meissonier  must  have  been 
mistaken. 

Dr.  MacGregor,  a  favorite  Scotch  divine  and  a  frequent 
visitor  at  Balmoral,  has  shocked  a  great  many  people  by 
saying  that  there  is  no  reason  why  young  men  and  young 
women  in  Scotland  should  not,  as  on  the  continent,  -bathe 
and  swim  together. 

William  Maxwell  Evarts,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
when  Mr.  Hayes  was  in  the  White  House,  has  been  honored 
by  some  Western  travelers.  The  honor  consists  in  the  nam- 
ing of  a  mountain  peak  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park  "Mount  Evarts."  The  melted  snow  from 
Mount  Evarts  feeds  the  waters  of  Hell  Roaring  Creek. 

Rufus  Hatch  was  asked  by  a  reporter  what  he  proposed 
to  do  about  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  regarding 
the  Western  Union  case.  Mr.  Hatch  approached  the  re- 
porter, and,  throwing  his  arms  about  him,  drew  him  near, 
and  whispered  confidentially  in  his  ear :  "  It's  a  cold  day 
when  Uncle  Rufus  lets  his  ice-house  burn  down."  Then, 
smiling  broadly,  the  financier  waved  an  adieu  and  walked 
away. 

Signor  Scovello,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  Edward 
Scovell  who  some  years  since  married  Miss  Marcia  Roose- 
velt, the  heiress,  has  had  success  as  an  operatic  singer.  He 
recently  bought  for  half  its  worth  a  superb  diamond  ring, 
valued  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  from  a  croupier  at  Monaco, 
who  had  it  from  a  Russian  duke  impoverished  at  play,  and 
handed  it  to  his  wife  while  he  went  bathing  in  the  surf  at  a 
French  watering-place,  as  she  sat  on  the  sands.  She  put  it 
in  her  glove,  forgot  it,  and  it  is  now  buried  in  the  sands  of 
the  French  coast. 

The  chivalrous  conduct  of  the  Due  de  Morny,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  King  of  Spain's  visit  to  Paris,  must  not  pass 
unnoticed.  He  determined  to  attract  the  insults  of  the  popu- 
lace away  from  his  old  "  chum  "  and  upon  himself.  With 
this  view  he  borrowed  an  idea  from  the  device  adopted  by 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  by 
King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia  at  the  storming  of  Magdala. 
He  personated  the  Spanish  sovereign,  and,  seated  in  "a 
splendid  embassy  carriage,"  drove  along  the  Esplanade  of 
the  Invalides,  exposed  to  the  shouts  of  "Down  with  the 
Uhlan  !"  "Down  with  the  Prussian  !"  while  the  king  him- 
self, on  his  way  from  the  Spanish  Embassy  to  the  Elysee, 
took  a  different  route. 

Vienna  society  is  excited  over  a  court  scandal  just  made 
public.  Countess  Nostiz,  mistress  of  the  robes  to  the  Crown 
Princess  Stephanie  of  Austria,  has  been  compelled  by  her 
royal  mistress  to  resign  her  high  post  and  leave  the  court. 
Princess  Stephanie  has  not  yet  recovered,  and  the  court 
physicians  express  the  opinion  that  she  never  will  entirely 
recover  from  her  recent  and  first  ordeal  of  maternity.  The 
permanent  ailment  to  which  this  beautiful  and  charming 
young  princess  has  been  condemned  has  been  officially  at- 
tributed, after  a  long  and  close  investigation,  to  an  act  of  in- 
excusable carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Countess  Nostiz  in 
the  arrangements  she  personally  made  for  the  royal  accouche- 
ment. The  scandal  is  intensified  by  rumors  that  the  countess 
was  willful  in  her  conduct,  because  of  some  previous  affront 
to  which  she  had  been  subjected. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    BRITISH    BARONET. 


'  Cockaigne  "  Describes  the  Title  and  Some  of  its  Bearers. 


There  are,  perhaps,  no  people  more  indifferent  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  degrees  and  orders  of  rank,  as  they  ob- 
tain in  England,  than  are  Americans.  1  have  often  thought, 
in  view  of  this,  that  a  short,  concise,  though  comprehensive, 
explanation  of  the  different  degrees  of  rank  existing  in  the 
English  peerage,  with  a  few  incidental  remarks  thereon, 
might  be  of  interest,  as  well  as  profit,  to  the  general  readers 
of  America,  particularly  those  who  have  heavily  dowered 
daughters  on  the  lookout  for  husbands  with  titles. 

However,  I  shall  leave  that  to  some  future  occasion,  and 
at  present  confine  myself  to  a  few  words  in  reference  to  a 
titled  class  of  Englishmen  who  seemed  to  have  had,  and  to 
continue  to  have,  more  representatives  of  their  numerous 
order  flitting  about  the  United  States  in  quest  of  cheap  land, 
unrequitable  hospitality,  and  easily  acquired  heiresses,  than 
there  appears  to  be  of  any  other  distinctive  set  of  men  in 
England,  and  as  to  whose  real  rank,  social  position,  and  im- 
portance at  home,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
in  their  native  land,  there  seem  to  be  more  erroneous  ideas 
extant  in  America  than  about  any  other  class  of  persons  who 
visit  the  United  States  from  England.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that,  from  many  things  I  have  been  told,  I  fear  this  lack  of 
correct  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  entertainers  is  not  in- 
frequently willfully  acquiesced  in  (if  not  directly  encouraged 
and  fostered)  by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  who  evidently 
find  it  agreeable  to  swagger  and  pose  before  their  confiding 
American  cousins  as  English  "lords,"  and  accept  as  such  the 
homage  of  people  who  suppose  them  to  be  greater  person- 
ages than  they  really  are.  I  need  scarcely  explain  that  I 
refer  to  baronets.  Now,  let  us  see  what  a  baronet  really  is, 
and  what  his  very  pretty  title  of  "  sir  "  really  amounts  to. 
In  the  first  place,  let  us  start  out  with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  a  baronet  is  neither  a  peer,  a  nobleman,  nor  a 
"  lord."  He  possesses  the  lowest  grade  of  hereditary  title, 
and,  in  the  established  order  of  precedence  at  court,  ranks 
about  one  hundred  and  fifth,  or  just  after  the  younger  sons 
of  barons,  who  are  the  lowest  grade  of  peers.  The  principle 
of  the  dignity  of  baronet  is  to  give  rank,  precedence,  and 
title  without  privilege.  Though  made  a  baronet,  a  man  still 
remains  a  commoner. 

The  title  of  baronet  originated  in  1611  with  James  I.  The 
king,  being  in  want  of  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  hit  upon  the  expedient  of  creating  a 
new  dignity,  and  offered  it  to  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  good 
birth,  who  should  possess  a  clear  estate  of  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  on  condition  that  those  who  accepted  it 
should  contribute  to  the  king's  exchequer  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  to  support  thirty  infantry  soldiers  for  three  years, 
at  eight  pence  per  day,  which  sum,  which  was  estimated  to 
be  a  total  of  one  thousand  and  ninety-five  pounds,  was  to  be 
used  in  settling  and  improving  the  said  province.  Not  a 
very  exalted  origin,  to  say  the  least.  In  1619,  the  same  dig- 
nity was  created  in  Ireland  upon  the  same  terms,  and  later, 
the  settlement  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  in  North 
America  was  assigned  as  a  cause  for  extending  the  same 
offer  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland.  The  order, 
though  founded  for  an  ephemeral  object,  which  its  members 
did  not  accomplish,  has  now  grown  into  a  degree  of  hered- 
itary distinction,  bestowed  upon  and  generally  willingly  ac- 
cepted by  those  who  have  (in  the  estimation  of  the  then 
prime  minister)  distinguished  themselves  in  politics,  diplo- 
macy, war,  law,  medicine,  surgery,  literature,  or  trade. 

As  an  evidence  that  the  bestowal  of  the  title  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  much  stint,  there  are  now  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred baronets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  counting  those 
baronetcies  which  have  become  extinct.  Quantity  and  qual- 
ity never  go  hand  in  hand,  and,  consequently,  the  order  of 
baronets  in  England  to-day  is  considerably  mixed.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  among  them  many  men  who 
are  great,  in  many  senses  of  the  word — for  there  are;  but 
there  are  also  some  pitiably  sorTy  specimens  of  humanity, 
let  alone  gentility,  and  their  admission  to  the  order  on  ac- 
count of  the  sole  recommendation  of  money,  and  consequent 
political  power,  has  had  a  most  degrading  effect  upon  a  class 
who  hadn't  much  to  brag  of  at  the  outset.  Many  of  the 
older  baronetcies,  too,  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  vicis- 
situdes to  which  all  mankind  is  subject,  and  improvidence 
and  vice  have  done  much  to  expedite  their  dismemberment 
and  destruction.  The  baronets  who  may  be  classed  as 
"  great "  (I  speak  in  the  English  sense)  comprise,  first, 
those  who  possess  large  family  estates,  ancient  lineage,  an 
unblemished  reputation,  and  an  old  creation;  second,  those 
who,  though  of  recent  creation,  have  attained  distinction  in 
the  army  or  navy,  or  in  some  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
men  in  fact  who  would  be  great,  and  be  esteemed  so,  irre- 
spective cf  any  title.  A  baronet,  however,  who  has  obtained 
his  title  through  the  political  favoritism  and  jobbery  of  a 
prime  minister,  is  a  pitiful  object  of  derision  (in  this  coun- 
try), and  as  far  as  a  man  whose  wealth,  hastily  acquired  in 
trade,  has  achieved  for  him  a  baronetcy,  it  will  take  the  ven- 
tilation of  several  generations  before  the  odor  of "  the  shop " 
is  sufficiently  removed  from  his  name  to  give  it  any  sort  of 
a  position  in  society.  At  best,  considering  the  many  orders 
of  the  nobility  who  rank  him,  a  baronet,  as  such  alone,  is  es- 
teemed in  England  of  very  small  importance  indeed,  and  bis 
title  of  "  sir,"  enjoyed,  in  common,  with  every  life-tenure 
knigfit,  a  very  paltry  one.  However,  if  you  want  genuine, 
unadulterated  swagger  and  offensive  self-assertion,  you  will 
find  it  in  a  baronet  when  he  is  away  from  home,  especially  if 
he  be  rich,  and  the  date  of  his  trumpery  title  be  yesterday. 

Among  themselves,  baronets  rank  according  to  the  date 
of  their  creation.  The  premier  baronet  of  England,  his 
baronetcy  being  the  first  created,  is  Sir  Hickman  Bacon  of 
Suffolk.  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Sharon,  of  San  Francisco,  possesses  an  old  baronetcy, 
the  Heskeths  having  been  an  established  family  in  Lan- 
cashire for  seven  hundred  years.  The  present  baronet, 
somehow  or  other,  does  not  occupy  as  high  and  influential  a 
social  position  in  England  as  his  long  line  of  ancestry  wou'd 
justify.  He  ran  through  a  great  deal  of  money  in  his 
younger  days,  I  have  heard,  and  considerably  encumbered 
his  fine  estates,  and  has  become  a  confirmed  recluse.  He  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  any  society  except  that  of  the  hunt- 
ng-field,   Sir  John  Ramsden's  is  another  old  baronetcy.   Sir 


John  is  one  of  the  richest  baronets  as  well  as  one  of  the 
oldest. 

There  are  many  baronets  still  engaged  in  trade.  Sir  Will- 
iam Arbuthnot  is  a  Madras  banker;  Sir  Charles  Mills  is  a 
partner  in  the  eminent  London  banking  firm  of  Glyn,  Mills  & 
Currie  ;  Sir  William  Jackson  is  an  extensive  colliery  owner 
and  iron-master  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  a  partner  in  the  Lon- 
don bank  of  Roberts,  Lubbock  &  Co.  ;  Sir  Charles  McGri- 
gor  is  an  army  agent ;  Sir  Eustice  Piers  is  a  partner  in  the 
St.  George  Iron  Works  of  Manchester  :  Sir  Henry  Peek  is 
the  head  of  the  London  firm  of  Peek  Brothers  &  Co.,  tea, 
coffee,  and  spice  merchants  ;  Sir  Jamseijee  Jejeebhoy  is  a 
Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay.  The  retired  tradesmen  in- 
clude Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  a  former  cotton  spinner  ;  Sir 
James  Matheson,  of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  of  China  ; 
Sir  Morton  Peto,  the  railway  contractor  ;  Sir  William  Miller, 
lately  a  merchant  in  Russia,  and  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  the 
ex-stationer  and  former  partner  in  the  paper  house  of  Water- 
low  &  Sons. 

All  of  these  latter  gentlemen  are  "  first  baronets."  Sir 
Thomas  Brassy,  one  of  Gladstone's  recent  creations,  is  an- 
other specimen  of  the  nouveaux  riches,  who  think  more  of 
their  newly  got  title  than  they  do  of  their  money,  and  be- 
yond that  the  force  of  language  can  no  farther  go. 

The  bar  is  well  represented  in  the  baronetage — not  that 
the  title  has  been  bestowed  in  recognition  of  merit  on  the 
part  of  its  holders,  but  it  so  happens  that  Sir  William  Hum- 
phrey, Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Sir  Charles  Locock,  Sir  Charles 
Blunt,  Sir  William  Pole,  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Sir  Robeit 
Dalzell,  Sir  George  Bowyer,  Sir  Walter  Reddell,  Sir  James 
Fergusson  (son  of  the  famous  surgeon),  Sir  Geoffry  Palmer, 
Sir  Frederick  Fowke,  and  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  are  all  of 
them  barristers,  the  last  named  being  a  queen's  counsel.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  the  conservative  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  is  also  a  barrister.  Baronetcies  seem  to  be  the 
special  prize  of  successful  medical  men,  especially  of  late 
years,  there  having  been  upward  of  forty  physicians  and  sur- 
geons made  baronets  since  1645.  Of  those  who  survive, 
Sir  William  Gull,  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  George  Barrows, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  are  physicians,  and  Sir  James  Paget 
and  Sir  Thomas  Watson  are  surgeons.  The  clergy,  too, 
have  many  representatives  in  the  order — some  thirty-two 
in  all.  About  quite  a  fourth  of  the  baronetage  have  been, 
or  are  now,  officers  of  the  army  or  militia.  The  lead- 
ing army  baronet  is  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  The  navy  is 
but  sparsely  represented,  Sir  Lambton  Lorraine,  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  being  the  only  baronet  in  that  service  whom  I 
can  recall. 

Sir  Philip  Rose,  Sir  Croker  Barrington,  and  Sir  Richard 
Price  are  ex-solicitors,  and  Sir  David  Gooch  and  Sir  Thom- 
as Tancred,  civil  engineers.  Besides  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh, 
several  other  baronets  have  married  American  wives.  Sir 
John  Lister-Kaye  is  married  to  Miss  Yznaga,  of  New  York,  a 
sister  of  Lady  Mandeville,  and  has  apparently  taken  up  his 
residence  for  good  and  all  in  California  ;  why  or  wherefore, 
no  one  hereabouts  seems  quite  to  be  able  to  fathom.  Sir 
Robert  Graham  is  married  to  a  Miss  Burn,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  has  also  taken  up  his  abode  in  that  city.  Sir 
Robert  Burnett's  wife  was  a  Miss  Murphy,  of  New  York; 
she,  however,  having  been  divorced  from  a  previous  husband 
before  she  became  Lady  B.,  had  the  doors  of  society  closed 
effectually  against  her.  Even  marriage  with  a  baronet  will 
not  get  a  divorced  woman  tolerated  in  England.  When 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  the  premier  earl,  failed  in  obtaining  social 
recognition  for  Mrs.  Mundy,  it  is  not  likely  a  baronet  could 
succeed.  Sir  John  Rose  is  married  to  a  Miss  Temple  of 
Rutland,  Vermont.  Impecunious  baronets  are  painfully  com- 
mon, but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  comparatively  old 
creation,  a  fact  which  doubtless  induces  present-day  prime 
ministers  to  bestow  the  title  on  those  only  who  possess 
wealth,  and  are  able  to  perpetuate  it  in  their  families.  Sir 
William  Stuart-Forbes,  Sir  Humphry  Jervis,  Sir  Charles 
Pigott,  Sir  Chandos  Reade,  and  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  are 
without  residences.  So  also  is  Sir  John  Buckworth-Heme- 
Sonme,  despite  his  high-sounding  cognomen,  and  his  son 
and  heir  is  a  day  laborer  in  Canada.  Sir  Henry  Dick  is  an 
accountant  in  a  Brighton  bank.  The  baronetcy  of  Steele 
has  lately  become  extinct  because  the  last  baronet's  twin 
sons  went  abroad  forty-five  years  ago  and  have  not  been 
heard  of.  As  to  the  baronetcy  of  Wright,  the  first  baronet 
of  which  was  successively  Attorney-General,  Chief-Justice, 
and  Governor  of  the  province  of  Georgia  when  it  was  a  Brit- 
ish colony,  no  information  can  be  gleaned  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  present  possessor  of  the  title,  or  any  of  his  con- 
nections. No  one  has  ever  appeared  to  claim  the  baronetcy 
of  Congreve,  the  two  sons  of  the  last  baronet  having  disap- 
peared many  years  ago.  The  first  baronet  was  the  inventor 
of  the  celebrated  "  Congreve  rockets." 

Baronets,  like  men  above  them  in  station,  not  infrequently 
marry  nobodies.  Among  such  may  be  classed  Sir  John 
Fagge,  Sir  James  Jephson,  Sir  William  Durrant,  and  Sir 
Capel  Fitzgerald.  The  maiden  name  even  of  the  last-named 
baronet's  wife  is  unknown,  though  there  is  a  son  and  heir 
born  to  succeed  to  the  title.  In  his  case,  it  is,  however,  of 
not  much  moment,  for  Sir  Capel  was  not  long  ago  up  before 
a  London  police  magistrate  for  stealing  the  jewelry  of  a  fair 
but  frail  young  woman,  in  whose  exclusive  society  he  had 
been  indulging  in  a  week's  spree.  The  latest  additions  to 
the  already  long  roll  of  bankrupt  baronets  are  Sir  Edward 
Meredyth  and  Sir  Thomas  Western,  the  latter  having  in 
about  three  years,  with  the  aid  of  "  wein,  weib,  und  gesang," 
got  to  the  end  of  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and 
three  fine  estates  in  Essex. 

Sir  William  Durrant  and  Sir  Arthur  Nicholson  both  live 
in  Australia,  and  Sir  Michael  Fleming  has  his  residence  in 
New  Zealand.  Baronets,  as  a  rule,  do  not  have  "support- 
ers" to  their  coats-of-arms.  In  speaking  to  a  baronet  he 
should  be  addressed  as  "  Sir  George,"  or  "  Sir  Robert,"  his 
surname  being  omitted,  and  I  may  add  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  the  new  art  of  Anglomania  in  America,  that  no 
Englishman  emphasizes  the  Sir.  The  stress  should  be  put 
on  the  George  or  the  Robert.  Placing  the  emphasis  on  the 
Sir  is  a  mistake  made  without  exception  by  Americans,  so 
far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  and  its  commission  affords 
one  of  the  surest  means  of  detecting  an  imitator  from  a  gen- 
uine English  article.  Cockaigne. 

London,  October  3,  1883. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Clnb. 

Owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the  chips  loaned  to  the 
Thompson  Street  Poker  Club,  by  Mr.  Rube  Jackson,  had 
been  gamisheed  by  Gus  Johnson  (see  rule  147,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  I.  O.  U.'s),  the  members  present 
last  Saturday  evening  were  compelled  to  play  with  beans,  a 
limited  quantity  of  which  had  been  thoughtfully  secured  by 
the  Rev.  Thankful  Smith. 

The  cards  ran  well,  and  as  Mr.  Smith  himself  was  respon- 
siole  for  the  bank,  the  betting  was  unusually  brilliant.  Mr. 
Smith  was  never  in  better  luck,  nor  Mr.  Tooter  Williams  in 
worse.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman, however,  the  supply  of  beans  seemed  never  to  run 
short,  and  after  several  hours  of  play  this  excited  suspicion 
in  the  banker. 

"  Lemme  jess  cash  up  and  see  how  de  bank  stan's,"  said 
that  potentate,  after  an  unusually  prodigal  burst  of  beans 
from  Mr.  Williams  had  startled  the  players. 

Mr.  Gus  Johnson  passed  in  ninety-six  beans,  and  got  his 
money. 

Professor  Brick  had  thirty-nine  lentils  and  a  half,  but  con- 
sented, after  some  haggling,  to  call  it  plain  thirty-nine. 

Mr.  Rube  Jackson  had  seventy-two  beans,  but  owed  the 
bank  for  seventy-five.  He  settled  the  difference  with  coin. 
All  accounts  had  now  been  squared  except  that  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  emptied  the  beans  into  his  hat,  put 
the  pack  into  his  pocket,  and  made  away  with  the  stuffed 
wallet.     Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Mr.  Williams. 

''Look  hyar,  niggar,  whar's  de  cash  for  dese  beans?" 
asked  that  gentleman  of  the  banker. 

By  way  of  reply,  Mr.  Smith  emptied  the  bank  upon  the 
table,  and  desired  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  count  it. 
The  return  was  nine  hundred  and  seventy-two  beans.  Then 
said  Mr.  Smith,  impressively  : 

"  I  only  had  fo'  hundred  an'  sixty  beans  ter  start ;  I'se 
winned  all  de  jackers  and  mos'  ob  de  stray  tussels,  an' yet 
I'se  a  dollah  fohty-two  out.  Dis  bank's  solvent  as  long's  de 
bettin's  squa^,  but  de  debble  himse'f  cawnt  cash  agin  de 
man  wat's  got  a  umbreller-case  full  o'  beans  dribblin'  from  his 
sleeve.     No  sah.     Dis  bank  am  suspended." 

The  club  adjourned. — Life. 


Postal  Cards. 

He  was  a  reporter  from  a  morning  paper.  He  came  into 
the  office  of  the  Postoffice  Inspector,  as  was  his  wont,  and 
asked  cautiously  if  there  were  any  news. 

"  No,  nothing  much,"  carelessly  replied  one  of  the  officials. 
"  Have  you  heard  of  the  new  order  ? " 

"  What  new  order  ?"  eagerly  asked  the  reporter,  making  a 
move  for  his  pencil. 

"Why,  that  the  Government  is  not  going  to  issae  the 
postal-cards  any  longer." 

"Where  do  you  get  your  information?" 

"  Well,  we  haven't  any  official  information  yet ;  but  we 
know  it  is  so." 

"  That  will  be  a  great  hardship  to  the  poor  people,"  vent- 
ured the  reporter. 

"  I  don't  see  how  it  will,"  replied  the  official. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  done  on  account  of  the  reduction  on  let- 
ters to  two  cents." 

"No,  that  wasn't  the  reason  they  decided  not  to  make 
them  any  longer,"  spoke  up  another  official. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  reason  then  ? "  asked  the  now  desper- 
ate reporter. 

"  Why,  simply  because  they  are  long  enough  now.    The 
Government  and  the  people  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
present  length." 
i.The  door  slammed  hard  as  the  reporter  went  out. — Chica- 
go Tribune. 

Overheard  on  the  Street. 

HfS'  n  1  [<"  &ey  rusn  *nto  eacn  other's  arms  .■] 

"  Oh,   you   dear   creature,   I   am  so    glad   to   see  you  ? 

"Oh,  my  darling  !  when  did  you  get  back  t  Looking  so 
How've  you  been  all  summer?  and  how's  that  handsome 
well  too  !  Did  you  have  fun  at  Mount  Desert  t  Mr.  A.  as 
husband  of  yours  ?  Did  ycu  like  Lenox  ?  Is  the  baby 
good-looking  as  ever,  I  suppose  ?  How's  that  cherub  of  a 
well  ?  How  many  teeth's  it  got  ?  What  a  sweetingly 
child t  Hardly  knew  you  at  first,  you've  grown  so  much 
becoming  bonnet  I  Why,  your  hair's  bleached  almrst  a 
thinner/  Ain't  you  very  much  pleased? — and  you  haven't 
shade  lighter,  hasn't  it  ?  But  I'm  in  a  tearing  hurry  ! 
got  a  freckle  either  !  Good  bye,  love;  I'm  just  rushing  up 
I've  been  running  all  'round  to  find  a  cook.  Good-bye, 
town  after  a  waitress.  Mine's  gone  away.  Do  come  and 
dear ;  come-and-see-me-soon." 
see  me  !     You — know — my — number  1  " 

\Tkey  separate  and  fly  in  opposite  directions.  Time  of 
conversation,  just  twenty-three  and  one-fifth  seconds.] — Life. 


Oscar  Wilde  is  going  to  Scotland  to  lecture, 


A  Pushing  Climate. 

"An'  then,"  said  the  Old  Settler,  of  Pine  County,  Pa., 
"  look  to  the  hemispear  what  lays  off  to  the  south  of  us. 
Look  at  Cuby.  Look  at  any  o'  them  countries  down  thar. 
They  only  way  they  kin  tell  New  Year's  an'  Christmas  Day 
apart  in  them  countries  is  because  New  Year's  is  a  notch  or 
two  warmer  than  Christmas  Day,  an'  they's  a  leetle  bigger 
passel  0'  flowers  in  Janiwary.  The  frost  never  ketches  the 
buckwhit  down  thar,  an'  if  they  want  to,  b'  gosh,  they  kin 
set  a  raisin'  o'  new  crop  batter  ev'ry  month  in  the  year. 
Things  jist  grows,  an'  grows,  an'  grows,  an'  gits  ripe  ez  often 
ez  they  durn  please,  an'  folks  jist  gathers  'em  an'  eats  'em,  or 
ships  'em  away  to  get  rid  of  'em.  Why,  durn  it,  things  can't 
help  growin'  in  Cuby  !  You  kin  graft  a  slip  off'n  a  banan- 
ner  tree  onter  a  fence-post  down  thar,  an'  in  half  a  day  it'll 
be  blossomin'  like  the  rose,  an'  nex'  day  you  kin  go  out  an' 
eat  bananners  off'n  it  till  you  think  you  must  surely  be  from 
Jersey,  an'  in  town  on  circus  day.  They  tell  me  that  they 
don't  hev  to  hev  no  nub  on  the  bottom  0'  the  th'mom'ters  in 
Cuby,  'cause  they  ain't  no  use  fur  it,  but  that  they  put  the 
nub  on  top,  'cause  the  degrees  always  climbs  up'ards  in  that 
pushin'  climate," 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  BiTxrdio's  ■"  Letter 

Dear  Argonaut  :  How  diverse  are  the  feelings  with 
which  one  sees  "  the  6rst  rain."  Longfellow  says,  "  How 
beautiful  is  the  rain,"  and  agriculturists,  who  see  future  good 
resulting  from  a  downpour,  will  heartily  agree  with  him;  but 
so  far  as  society  goes,  certainly  nine-tenths  of  that  fashiona- 
able  body  will  have  hailed  the  damp  weather  which  visited 
us  this  week  with  anything  but  expressions  of  welcome. 
Gay  toilets  can  not  be  worn,  "reception  day"  calling  must 
be  abandoned,  and  evening  festivities  become  a  bore  when 
attended  by  a  pattering  rain.  However,  we  have  had  more 
than  our  share  of  sunshine,  and  the  rainy  days  will  serve  to 
get  ready  the  "  fancy  fixin's"  for  Christmas.  Already  signs 
of  the  approaching  festival  are  apparent  in  the  holiday  attire 
of  the  shops,  and  in  the  numerous  fairs  which  have  been, 
and  still  are,  going  on.  Those  (or  the  future  of  the  greatest 
prominence  among  society  people,  are  that  for  the  benefit  of 
the  French  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  Mesdames  Hager 
and  Herman  (of  which  I  spoke  last  week),  and  the  one  in  aid 
of  the  "  Little  Sisters  "  charity,  to  begin  early  in  December, 
under  the  direction  of  Madame  Buffandeau.  As  the  military 
are  to  be  enrolled  for  active  service,  and  the  young  lady  par- 
ticipants are  to  represent  flowers,  this  affair  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  originality,  and  no  doubt  be  a  great  success. 
The  French  ladies  declare  that  their  bazaar  will  rival  all 
others  in  the  novel  features  offered.  Where  so  much  lauda- 
ble rivalry  exists,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  a  brilliant  one. 
The  departure  of  the  Roseberys  on  their  Australian  trip  last 
Saturday  has  made  a  lull  in  the  spurt  of  entertainment  their 
arrival  caused.  'Frisco  society  is  noted  for  its  somewhat  fit- 
ful gayeties,  and  it  seems  now  to  be  undergoing  a  season  of 
quietude.  Next  month  will  peal  with  wedding  chimes,  as 
Miss  PaiTOtt's  marriage,  and  also  that  of  Miss  Eyre,  has 
been  set  for  that  period ;  and  if  is  possible  Miss  Belle  Wallace 
will  name  that  time  too.  Baron  Schroeder  having  departed 
for  New  York,  the  quid nuncs  avir  that  the  nuptials  of  him- 
self and  Miss  Mamie  Donahue  will  take  place  shortly  in  that 
city  ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  here  of  the  bridal  party,  Mervin 
Donahue  will  induce  his  fiancee  to  have  their  wedding-knot 
tied.  The  announcement  of  the  release  of  the  Donohoe 
trunks  in  New  York  has  set  at  rest  any  apprehension  of 
further  delay  of  wedding  outfit,  so  Miss  Daisy  Parrott's  prep- 
arations are  going  speedily  forward,  and  her  friends  say 
the  wedding  reception  will  be  a  most  brilliant  affair.  For 
the  forthcoming  gayeties  of  the  winter,  the  young  people 
have  in  prospect  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden's  "coming  out" 
party  for  next  month,  to  be  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  when 
il  va  sans  dire  that  everything  which  taste  and  means  com- 
bined can  do  to  insure  a  charming  party  will  be  done  by  her 
parents.  Mrs.  Haggin  mere  is  to  give  a  reception  for  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lounsberry,  and  Mrs.  Tevis  will  give  a  big 
ball  (the  date  is,  however,  rather  distant  —between  Christ 
mas  and  New  Year).  Young  Mrs.  Haggin  has  promised  a 
the  dansan£%  and  Mrs.  Atherton  a  ball.  So  society  has 
this  list  of  good  things  to  look  forward  to  and  prepare  for 
No  doubt  many  smaller  receptions  will  be  held,  for  the  John 
McMullins  and  the  Gwins  are  sure  to  have  entertainments 
during  the  winter.  The  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  and 
his  California  bride  will  of  course  call  for  an  extensive  wel- 
come from  the  Grants,  O'Sullivans,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  Marquis  Oliver,  whose  beautiful  house  is  so  well 
adapted  for  "receiving."  There  is  a  whisper  afloat,  which  I 
caught  at  a  ladies'  lunch  party  on  Nob  Hill  the  other  day, 
that  Miss  Jennie  Flood's  long-talked-of  german  will  actually 
take  place  during  the  holidays.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the 
choice  of  totmte — whether  the  entire  suite  of  Palace  Hotel 
apartments  be  used  here,  or  a  special  train  employed  to  con- 
vey the  guests  to  Menlo  Park.  The  weather  at  this  season 
being  so  uncertain  makes  the  scale  weigh  in  the  direction  ol 
town,  for  who  of  those  present  on  the  occasion  will  ever  for- 
get the  rain  on  the  trip  to  Belmont  the  night  of  Flora  Sha- 
ron's wedding  ?  Apropos  of  her  little  ladyship.  I  hear  that  a 
second  son  made  his  appearance  about  two  months  ago.  Our 
ambitious  neighbor,  Oakland,  was  the  scene  last  week  of  a 
very  charming  reception,  which  partook  of  the  dual  charac- 
ter of  musicale  and  ball,  given  by  Mrs.  Gregory,  who  is  her- 
self an  accomplished  musician.  The  performance  was  ex- 
cellent, but  the  vocal  honors  were  carried  off  by  Mrs.  Little, 
I  understand.  Mrs.  Wetherbee  and  her  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  the  lovely  moonlight  last  week  and  had  one  more 
"  straw  ride,"  which  was  pronounced  the  jolliest  of  all  the 
many  frolics  that  gay  set  have  indulged  in  this  year.  Among 
the  foreign  element  of  our  society,  the  most  noticeable  affair 
has  been  the  Concordia  Ball,  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
evening  last,  and  was  a  great  success.  Mr.  Raphael  Weill 
gave  one  of  those  perfect  little  dinners,  so  well  understood 
by  a  Frenchman,  to  a  few  intimate  friends  ;  and  Mrs.  Colo- 
nel Savage  also  entertained  at  dinner  several  distinguished 
foreigners  now  en  ville.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  serene  high 
mightiness  here  at  present,  accompanied  by  several  noble- 
men as  suite.  As  he  is  no  less  a  personage  than  nephew  of 
the  kaiser,  and  all  the  party  are  young  and  good-looking,  they 
are  sure  of  being  extensively  feted,  The  concert  of  the  Or- 
chestral Union,  given  at  Piatt's  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  was,  as  usual,  complimented  by  a  full  attendance  of  the 
beau  mende.  The  programme  was  exceedingly  well  ren- 
dered, say  those  who  were  there.  A  few  words,  at  least,  of 
praise,  is  also  due  the  club  "Our  Orchestra  '  lor  the  very 
acceptable  manner  in  which  they  carried  out  their  musicale 
last  Saturday  evening.  It,  as  well  as  the  Orchestral  Union, 
is  composed  of  amateurs,  and,  judging  from  the  guests  who 
responded  to  their  cards,  has  evidently  many  friends  among 
our  society  people.  Tuesday  evening  last  the  Olympic  Club 
gave  one  of  the  "socials"  they  are  so  celebrated  for,  and 
which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  the  guests,  as  evidenced  by 
the  late  hour  of  bidding  "good-night."  Town  is  raoidly 
filling  up  with  those  who  have  stayed  in  the  country  until  the 
last  moment.  The  Friedlanders  have  been  the  last  to  leave 
Del  Monte,  and  will  now  resume  their  weekly  dinner  par- 
ties, which  were  such  a  marked  feature  of  the  spring  sea- 
son, at  the  Clay  Street  residence.  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman 
will  not  give  any  formal  receptions  for  the  present,  but  will 
gladly  welcome  those  who  will  quietly  attend  her  "  home 
evenings.  3oucicau.lt  has  been  the  motif  for  several  thea- 
r:-nies  during  the  past  week.  One  irom  the  neighbor- 
31  Nob  Hill  continued  the  frolic  by  returning  to  supper 


at  the  house  of  the  chief  matron  of  the  party,  and  finishing 
up  with  a  dance.  There  is  a  movement  on  hand  among  the 
"gilded  youth,"  or,  in  other  words,  young  men  of  society,  to 
get  op  a  series  of  bachelor  parties,  as  "cotillions,"  pur  et 
simple;  but  so  far  nothing  definite  has  been  arrived  at.  With 
such  energetic  members  as  Fred.  Sharon,  William  and 
George  Crocker,  and  Henry  McDowell,  I  fancy  they  will  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact  ere  long.  The  idea  is  to  fill  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January.  There  is 
also  a  rumor  of  a  "club  ball."  Now,  whether  this  means 
Union,  Pacific,  or  Verein,  is  not  known  yet — at  least  by 

B  A  YARD  IN. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Before  leaving  for  Australia.  Lady  Rosebery  had  the  opportunity  of 
indulging herchariuble  instincts.  The  Hearst  benefits.  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  were  materially  aided  by  her  generosity  assisting  to  swell 
the  receipts,  which  netted  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
Homoeopathic  Hospital.  The  McAllisters,  who  have  returned  to  their 
city  home,  dined  them  most  sumptuously,  while  Frank  Newlands  con- 
cluded the  attentions  accorded  the  distinguished  guests  by  a  dinner 
the  evening;  previous  to  their  departure.  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  returned  to  the  city  Monday.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  returned  Saturday  from  their  Yosemile  trip. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckingham  left  the  same  day  for  Monterey. 
The  Hon.  Horace  F.  Page  is  sojourning  there  ;  also  Peter  Spreckels 
and  family,  who  will  yet  remain  several  weeks.  W.  A.  Aldrich  and 
Miss  A.  S.  Aldrich  returned  Saturdiy  from  the  East ;  the  same  day  ar- 
rti  cd  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  son  from  England,  having  been  the  guests  for 
several  months  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Grayriege.  Mrs.  William  Bar- 
bour and  daughter  have  returned  from  the  East  to  their  Sao  Rafael 
home,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lucy  Otis.  After  a  week's  visit  to  Mrs.  P. 
H.  Russell,  of  Sacramento,  Mrs,  F.  A.  Tritle  and  Miss  Katie  re- 
turned to  Oakland  ;  they  will  leave  shortly  to  join  the  governor  in 
Aiizona,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Arnold  abandoned  her  trip  East,  and  returned  to 
Sacramento  ;  she  is  now  visiting  friends  in  this  city.  Edgar  and  Miss 
Fiora  Carroll,  J.  E.  La  Rue,  and  A.  P.  Scheld  were  the  Sacramento 
guests  who  passed  Sunday  at  the  Rancho  Los  Medanos  as  guests  of 
Mrs  Cutter  and  daughter.  Returning  from  there,  in  company  with  L, 
L.  Robinson  and  Miss  F.  N.  Cutter,  were  the  Misses  Mamie  and 
Edith  Findly.  Mrs.  Mathew  Crooks  and  family,  also  her  married 
daughters,  Mrs.  Gonziles  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Newton,  will  make  their 
home  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter,  having  arrived  there  list  Friday. 
They  have  no  intention  of  going  East ;  their  residence,  corner  of  Sutter 
and  Jones,  will  be  occupied  by  Mrs.  R.  B.  Woodward  and  family. 
Minister  A.  A.  Sargent  was  in  Paris  the  15th,  intending  to  return'  to 
Berlin  ihe  middle  ot  the  month.  James  G.  Fair  is  in  New  York,  at  the 
Gilsey  House.  Monday  Joseph  Redding  and  wife  returned  from  the 
East,  having  indefinitely  postponed  their  trip  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Senator 
Jones  is  still  in  town  at  the  Palace  ;  Tuesday  she  lunched  with  Mrs. 
Louis  Haggin  ;  she  will  leave  in  a  week  for  Washington,  where  she  will 
remain  the  winter.  Senator  Stewart,  who  has  not  lor  nine  years  visited 
the  national  capital,  will  again  occupy  his  elegant  residence,  the  Stewart 
castle,  as  it  is  called,  and,  with  Mrs.  Stewart  and  her  married  daugh- 
ter, will  entertain  extensively.  Senator  Miller's  residence  there  is  again 
assuming  an  air  of  occupancy.  Joaquin  Miller,  the  "Poet  of  the 
Sierra,"  has  purchased  a  fine  building  site  in  that  city,  at  the  head  of 
Sixteenth  Sireet,  and  proposes  erecting  thereon  a  picturesque  residence, 
where  he  will  pass  his  leisure  time.  Millard  Fillmore  and  lamily  arrived 
Tuesday  from  the  East  Monday,  ex-Governor  Johnson,  Colonel 
Flournoy,  and  O.  C.  Piatt  returned  from  Sacramento.  General  Hough- 
ton, who  went  up  to  the  State  capital  Monday,  will  remain  several  days. 
Mrs.  John  Sedgwick  has  just  completed  her  visit  to  Mrs.  Judge  Mc- 
Kune.  Mrs.  Hearst's  meditated  departure  will  not  be  before  the  mid- 
dle of  December.  She  will  remain  in  Boston  during  the  winter,  near 
her  son,  who  is  at  Harvard.  Her  kettledrum  of  Wednesday,  in  spite 
of  the  inclement  weather,  was  very  well  attended.  The  floral  decora- 
tions were  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  presided 
over  the  musical  programme,  one  of  the  features  of  which  were  some 
two-piano  selections,  most  excellendy  well  rend-rc  <L  Among  the  famil- 
iar laces  were  Mrs.  Senator  J.  P.  Jones.  Mrs.  Colonel  Fry,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Haggin,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Nettie,  a  debutante.  The 
return  home  of  Prolessor  Thomas  Price  and  his  son,  Arthur  Farraday 
Price,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  pursuing  his  chemical 
studies  in  the  laboratories  of  the  old  world,  was  the  occasion  of  a  din- 
ner Thursday  evening,  at  the  Maison  Doree.  The  floral  decorations 
were  numerous,  the  most  noticeable  being  an  arch  spanning  the  table, 
inscribed  with  "  Welcome,"  which  motto  was  the  toast  proposed  by  ]. 
Meredith  Davis,  the  president  of  the  evening.  In  anticipation  of  the 
departure  ot  Carlos  Hittell,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Munich, 
there  to  continue  his  art  studies,  a  large  number  of  friends  surprised 
him  Monday,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Theodore  Hittell,  by 
waiting  on  him  with  their  many  wishes  for  success  in  his  future  career. 
The  Palace  this  winter  promises  to  be  an  attractive  social  c<  ntre,  as  a 
greater  Dumber  of  pretty  girls  are  to  be  domiciled  there  than  ever. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  is  again  coming  to  the  fore  in  the  matter  of  enter- 
tainments ;  a  kettledrum  for  to-day  (Saturda))  bting  on  the  tapis 
Madame  Zeitzka  Wednesday  last  began  her  evening  receptions.  It 
was  a  very  enjoyable  affur.  The  Llankart  musuates  were  resumed 
Thursday;  the  numbers  were  confined  wholly  to  the  compositions  ol 
Schumann,  which  were  rendered  in  a  masterly  manner  to  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.  Among  the  weddings  of  the  past  week  those  of 
Miss  Libby  Irish  to  Captain  Head,  brother  of  A.  E.  Head,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  of  Miss  Louise  Newlands  and  Alexander  Campbell,  son 
of  Judge  Campbell,  last  Wednesday  evening,  were  the  social  events  of 
the  week  in  Oakland.  Thursday,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  moth- 
er, at  803  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Archbishop  Alemany  officiated  at  the  cer- 
emony which  united  Miss  Ella  Sheehy  to  Hon.  Frank  W.  Lawicr,  of 
the  Superior  Court.  A  recent  bereavement  precluded  the  idea  of  other 
than  a  private  wedding  ;  however,  the  floral  decorations  were  profuse, 
including  the  regulation  marriage-bell.  Miss  Nettie  Tichenor  and  W. 
H.  Bishop  will  be  united  the  31st,  at  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  Wright,  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  left  East  yesterday  for  Oregon  to  inspect 
the  new  railroad,  and  will  stop  at  Sissons  for  a  few  days.  Miss  Ida 
Craig,  sister  of  the  district  attorney,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Edmonds, 
of  Fresno,  on  the  22d  of  November.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y.  C.  Cebrian 
leave  in  November  for  Europe,  with  the  lady's  sister,  Miss  De  La 
Vaga.  Miss  Susie  and  Betty  McMullin  returned  to  the  city  last 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Frank  Lathem  has  been  very  ill.  The  many  friendsof 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  will  regret  to  hear  that  she  lies  dangerously  ill  at  her 
residence,  809  Hyde  street.  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  has  entirely  recovered 
from  her  recent  illness.  Mr.  John  Taylor  leaves  shortly  for  a  European 
trip,  with  his  daughter  Clara,  to  be  absent  for  a  year.  For  the  father 
it  is  business  and  pleasure  combined,  for  the  daughter  it  is  an  ante- 
nuptial trip.  Social  gassip  says  the  young  lady  is  to  change  her  con- 
dition without  changing  her  name. 


Everybody  will  be  glad,  says  St.  James's  Gazette,  to  hear  that  ' '  Cuth- 
bert  Bede"  (the  Rev.  E.  Bradley)  has  been  appointed  to  one  of  the 
good  things  of  the  Church — the  Vicarage  of  Lemon.  Lincolnshire,  to 
wit — which  is  said  to  be  worth  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year.  One 
wonders,  by  the  w-ay,  how  many  of  those  who  have  laughed  over  the 
honest  fan  of  "Verdant  Green"  are  aware  that  the  author  was  not 
educated  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Bradley  graduated  at  Durham,  where  he 
was  Thorp  Scholar  and  Foundation  Scholar  (at  University  College). 
"Verdant  Green"  may  not  be  a  perfectly  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
Oxford  life  of  even  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  for  a  non-Oxonian  to  have 
made  the  book  a  favorite  with  Oxonians  is  no  inconsiderable  achieve- 
ment. Such  literary  facts,  however,  are  far  from  being  unparalleled. 
Charles  Lamb  was  doubtless  right  in  wagering  that  Milton's  Morning 
Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve  was  penned  at  midnight,  and  the  German's 
description  of  the  camel  in  the  popular  story  was  very  likely  as  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  Englishman  or  the  Frenchman.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Scott  had  never  seen  Melrose  Abbey,  when  he  wrote  the  famous 
description  in  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  ;  and  it  is  no  tradition, 
but  an  unquestioned  fact,  that  Keble  was  never  in  the  Holy  Land, 
though  Dean  Stanley  could  note  the  accuracy  of  some  of  his  allusions 
to  the  scenery  of  Palestine  contained  in  "  The  Christian  Year," 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Extant  Commune. 

EDITORS  Argonaut  :  "I'm  one  o'  them  that  finds  il  rather  hard  to 
manufactur' wisdom  by  the  yard."  For  this  cause  I  gratefully  accept 
such  as  the  "  Professor"  metes  out  to  his  "  breakfa?t  table  "  coterie. 
The  tactics  of  conversation,  he  tells  them,  are  too  like  those  of  bush- 
fighting.  Each  party  tries  to  conceal  himself  while  luring  his  opponent 
from  cover.  Conversation  should  be  the  give  and  take  of  the  best  of 
our  lives.  Such  being  my  creed,  and  having  the  gratification,  some 
months  ago.  to  fall  in  with  that  citiren  of  California  whose  reputation 
(see  Argonaut)  is  most  world-wide,  I  "went  for  "the  best  extract  of 
Kearney  attainable.  Myself  one  of  the  "  horny-handed,"  there  was  no 
need  for  recourse  to  the  shelter  of  those  fruitless  forests  of  verbiage,  or 
sterile  flowers  of  rhetoric,  which  the  Professor  deprecates,  and  which 
are  the  current  conversational  concomitants  of  the  "  so!t,  white  hand." 
The  Illustrious  was  invited  to  illume  the  Horny-handed  with  his  latest 
light  on  the  labor  question.  The  Illustrious  considered  that  the  State 
should  insure  food  to  the  laborer.  "  But  what,  O  Illustrious,  makes  a 
man  work?"  "  Why,  empty  belly  and  bare  back,  I  suppose."  "  Pre- 
cisely !  And  if  the  State  fill  that  empty  belly  and  clothe  that  hare  back, 
who  will  work  at  all?  Don't  you  know  that  this  thing  of  public  grana- 
ries was  tried,  centuries  ago,  in  old  Rome.  Result  was.  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  race  of  patriots  into  so  lazy  a  pack  of  cowarcly  curs  that 
Mother  Eirth  swept  them  to  the  winds  with  her  besom  of  Evolution  ? 
A  Gothic  chief  invested  their  city.  Famine  «upplanted  free  lunch. 
Famished  curs  whined  to  the  barbarian  :  '  Beware  the  despair  of  an  in- 
numerable multitude.'  'The  thicker  the  hay  the  e-vsier  mown!' 
vouchsafed  in  reply,  the  scornful  Goth."  The  Illustrious  mused  that — 
yes,  "there  were  difficulties."  Being  asked  his  views  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, he  responded  that  land  should  be  allotted  to  citizens  in  such 
parcels  as  each  could  cultivate.  The  Horny-handed  wished  a  defini- 
tion of  "cultivate."  Did  "cultivate"  mean  dig  with  a  spade,  or  mn 
over  with  a  steam-plow  ?  Illustrious  did  not  quite  know;  whereupon 
the  Horny-handed  suggested  the  desirability  ol  realizing  the  working 
details  of  these  plausable  theories  before  broaching  them,  and  bade 
"  Adios."  Now,  although  we  have  not  at  present  thee*  id  communism 
in  granary  and  field  that  the  Illustrious  desired,  there  is  extant  a  practi- 
cal communism  that  is  hardly  realized,  and  that  is  worth  consideration. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mere  possession  of  an  acknowledged  and  assured 
right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  the  most  valua- 
ble communistic  boon  a  people  can  acquire  ;  a  boon  too  olten  uncon- 
sidered, like  most  of  lile's  blessings,  because  continuously  enjoyed. 
Then,  in  spite  of  all  talk  of  "  bloated  monopolists,"  capital  itself  is  held 
communistically.  With  our  present  banking  facilities  any  man,  of 
proved  capacity  to  make  a  reproductive  use  of  It,  can  get  all  he  wants. 
Sneer  not,  kind  readers,  at  the  italics.  Reproduction,  not  self-preser- 
vation, is  the  first  law  of  Nature.  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  (Shame 
on  a  fashionable,  artificial  barrenness,  whose  selfish  vanity  supplants 
with  man -modiste- made  "bouffant  busts"  the  shriveled  founts  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  ! )  That  we  have  a  present  practical  commune 
in  land,  who  can  gainsay  while  the  liberty  to  appropriate  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  is  his?  The  man  who  howls  and  whines  because  he  can 
not  steal  the  acres  his  neighbor  has  already  chosen,  proves  himself  un- 
worthy of  one  acre.  The  whole  life  of  any  civilized  town  is  a  commune 
under  another  name.  Truly,  each  denizen  does  not  have  his  daily  dole 
of  bread,  or  his  semi-annual  suit  of  "  hodden  grey,"  presented  to  him 
by  a  little  Providence  in  return  for  his  labor  at  public  work  ;  but  he  has 
what  is  better,  an  equivalent  coin  value  for  work  done,  which  he  can 
exchange  as  he  pleases.  Lastly,  improved  sanitation,  increased  pro- 
duction, production  of  better  quality,  enlarged  facilities  for  travel  and 
communication,  free  education,  and  the  whole  heritage  of  a  by-gone 
world's  experiences,  unfailingly  inure  to  the  common  benefit. 

Cakmel  Valley,  Monterey,  Oct  20,  1883.       Edward  Eerwick. 


Bugs. 


Editors  Argonaut:  Our  friend  "Arachne"  has  spoken  bravely 
against  the  crawly,  creepy,  caterpillary  horror  ;  but  why  does  she  not 
extend  her  adverse  criticisr  to  a  fashion  suggestive  of  her  own  pseudo- 
nym? I  refer  to  the  fashion  wherein  Nature  has  been  copied  so  faith- 
fully in  the  production  of  entomological  ornaments.  My  friend  T.  and 
I  were  taking  a  stroll  down  Kearny  Street  Saturday  afternoon,  noting 
the  various  types  of  beauty  and  otherwise,  wending  their  diverse  ways, 
mostly  theatreward.  Wesaw  a  sweet  young  thing  tripping  toward  u-i. . 
Perfect  taste  in  style  of  dress  was  accompanied  with  an  utter  unc-  n- 
sciousness  in  manner.  Gentle  serenity  was  the  only  approach  toward 
any  well-defined  expression  on  her  face — a  genuine  "  girly  girl."  And 
yet  this  guileless  being  was  decorated  with  an  immense  colored  si'ver 
spider,  with  legs  suspended  to  simulate  the  tremulousness  of  life.  This 
served  for  a  breast-pin  ;  while  smaller  ones,  most  hideously  life-like, 
were  attached  to  her  ears.  Now,  while  I  don't  profess  to  any  particu- 
lar horror  of  a  living  specimen,  to  see  them  counterfeited  in  precious 
metals  to  adorn  our  girls — who  would  faint  at  the  contact  with  a  genu- 
ine spider— passes  my  comprehension.  T.  says  it  is  "  one  of  the  sweet 
affectations  of  the  female  mental  inconsistency."  I  wonder  that 
"  Aracbne,"  although  she  assumes  to  be  a  peacable  home-bred  spider, 
does  not  resent  so  many  spurious  imitations  of  herself,  and,  following 
the  instinct  natural  to  her  genus,  dart  out  from  her  webbed  corner  and 
pounce  upon  them  to  their  destruction — a  war  ol  tribes.  T. 

San  Francisco,  October  23,  1883, 


Ballade. 
The  town  is  fabulously  gay. 

For  Autumn  by  a  charming  ruse 
Has  routed  Summer,  and  away 

Has  fled  the  heat  that  boils  and  stews. 

She  put  fresh  faces  in  the  pews 
And  many  a  sweet  and  sober  gown, 

And  at  her  call  (most  welcome  news) 
Clorinda  has  come  back  to  town. 

She  leaves  the  meadows.     Lo  !  the  day 

Has  lost  its  warmth,  the  birds  reluse 
To  sing  their  songs,  a  dismal  gray 

To  veil  their  grief  the  hillsides  choose. 

The  fickle  breezes  get  their  dues 
And,  jilted,  shower  leaf-tears  down  ; 

All  Arcadie  is  in  the  "blues," 
Clorinda  has  come  back  to  town. 

In  clover  fields  she  used  to  play 

Narcissus  to  the  mirror  dews, 
But  now  in  some  one's  heart  she  may 

View  her  sweet  image  seL     But  whose? 

Ah,  do  I  see  a  blush  suffuse 
Her  dainty  sun-kissed  cheeks  of  brown? 

Or  is  it  with  a  heart  t*  lose 
Clorinda  has  come  back  to  town? 

ENVOY. 

Cupid  return,  no  longer  use 

Nor  blunt  your  arrows  on  a  clown. 

Here  there  are  gentler  hearts  to  bruise, 
Clorinda  has  come  back  to  town. 

— H.   C.  Faulkner. 


"  The  Heir  of  Lyolynn  "is  "a  tale  of  sea  and  land  "  in  seven  parts, 
by].  Dunbar  Hvlton,  M.  D.  Following  the  "  epic  "  are  a  number  of 
shorter  poems,  charades,  etc.  The  author  hails  from  Palmyra,  New 
Jersey,  and  his  verse  breathes  of  the  Jersey  soil.  The  world  could  have 
forgiven  }.  Dunbar  Hylton.  M.  D.,  if  he  had  modestly  issued  the 
usual  amateur  poet's  thin  volume  of  verse  ;  but  when  he  saw  fit  to  over- 
load a  weary  public  with  nearly  six  hundred  pages  of  unutterable  trash 
and  vulgarity,  il  deserves  more  than  passing  mention. 

It  is  said  that  a  great  many  marriages  in  the  lower  classes  n 
Switzerland  are  avowed  y  entered  upon  with  the  understanding  that,  i  f 
after  a  year's  trial  the  husband  and  wife  do  not  suit  each  other,  they 
shall  give  in  a  joint  application  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  incompat- 
ibility of  temper, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


S 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Two  drunken  men  were  walking  down  street  the  other  day, 
and  I  was  walking  behind  them.  I  have  observed  in  my- 
self, when  a  drunken  man  and  I  occupy  the  same  block,  a 
marked  predilection  for  the  rear  position.  I  do  not  like 
drunken  men.  A  drunken  man,  in  a  woman's  vocabulary,  is 
a  distinct  order  of  the  intoxicated  species.  People  have  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  ways  of  saying  that  a  man  is  drunk-  They 
will  tell  you  that  he  is  "  a  little  merry,"  or  "  three  sheets  i 
the  wind,"  or  "  slightly  how-come-you-so."  Gentlemen 
will  say,  with  a  guffaw,  that  a  man  is  "  full,"  or  ladies  may 
mention,  with  a  wince,  that  a  man  is  "  intoxicated."  But 
when  a  woman  tells  you  that  she  has  met  a  drunken  man, 
no  one  needs  any  elaborate  description  of  him.  She  has 
met  a  man  whose  clothes  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  wear, 
his  hat  in  a  ridiculous  state  of  batter,  his  brain  in  a  bestial 
state  of  disturbance ;  his  legs  look  like  the  "sabre  of  my  sire" 
upon  its  return.  More  than  all,  he  is  from  the  lower  ranks. 
He  belongs  definitely  to  the  hoi  folloi.  Through  some 
curious  process  of  reasoning  in  the  female  mind,  a  woman 
may  meet  what  is  technically  known  as  a  gentleman  in  a 
state  of  most  beastly  intoxication,  and  it  will  not  occur  to 
her  to  say  that  she  met  a  drunken  man. 
******** 
As  I  was  taking,  with  a  considerable  feeling  of  safety,  a  rear 
view  of  the  involved  manoeuvres  of  the  drunken  men's  legs, 
I  was  joined  by  a  millionaire.  Every  one  takes  an  utterly 
groundless  pleasure  in  being  seen  with  a  millionaire,  and  I 
am  not  above  the  weaknesses  of  my  kind.  I  say  utterly 
groundless,  because  one  never  gets  a  peck  at  their  millions, 
and  they  are  themselves  uninteresting.  My  millionaire 
cracked  a  joke  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the  drunken  man's 
legs,  roared  at  his  own  jokelets  till  the  tall  buildings  on  either 
side  seemed  to  quiver  in  the  rush  of  sound,  and,  having  upon 
his  mind  the  acquisition  of  some  new  mills  for  his  next  mill- 
ion, rushed  on.  Of  course,  my  first  thought  was,  as  every 
one's  is  when  he  parts  from  a  millionaire,  that  I  would  make 
a  very  much  better  use  of  his  money,  if  I  had  it,  than  he  did. 
Being  a  self-made  man — and  here  I  gave  my  head  a  toss, 
as  tie  milkmaid'  does  in  the  fable,  and  did  not  finish  the 
sentence.  It  finished  itself,  for  every  one  knows  what  a 
triple-extract  of  scorn  we  people,  who  are  not  yet  made  at 
all,  have  for  that  opprobrious  creature,  the  self-made  man. 
At  this  point  of  my  meditations,  as  the  milkmaid  fable  says, 
as  if  to  corroborate  my  train  of  thought,  I  obtained  a  rear 
view  of  the  millionaire's  legs.  They  were  indubitably  hoi 
polloi  legs.  Had  he  been  drunk  he  would  have  been  called 
a  drunken  man.  Yet  he  was  a  good,  average  millionaire, 
deficient  only  in  birth,  breeding,  brains,  and  education.  An 
abnormal  business  shrewdness,  for  which  he  is  celebrated, 
passes  for  brains  with  him.  But  it  is  not  brains.  It  is  only 
a  brain  excrescence. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

If  I  had  never  known  him  at  all  I  should  have  known  by 
his  legs  that  he  was  a  very  illiterate  man.  There  is  some- 
thing in  education  which  seems  to  permeate  a  man  all  the 
way  to  the  heels.  All  the  savage  p«>ples  have  splay  feet  and 
pigeon  toes.  Peasants,  clod-hoppers,  workers  under  the 
earth's  surface,  and  all  those  of  neighboring  kinds,  are  clum- 
sy about  the  feet.  If  you  will  walk  down  Market  Street  any 
afternoon  about  six  o'clock,  when  the  toiling  thousands  are 
going  home,  you  will  find  this  most  vividly  illustrated.  You 
can  almost  classify  them  as  they  go  along  without  looking 
at  their  faces.  I  should  not  dare  to  say  that  every  educated 
man  is  finished  up  like  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  But  he  will 
carry  himself  as  well  as  his  natural  conformation  will  allow  ; 
and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  education  that  has  this  effect. 

By  all  the  rules  and  cauons,  if  you  begin  a  man's  educa- 
tion at  his  head,  and  it  goes  to  his  heels,  it  ought  to  follow 
that  if  you  educate  his  heels  it  will  go  to  his  head.  It  does 
not  follow.  In  all  the  unpleasant  history  of  post-mortems 
there  is  no  instance  of  a  dancing-master's  brain  being  weighed 
after  death.  This  is  evidence  conclusive,  for  I  believe  it  is 
conceded  that  weighing  his  brain  is  the  highest  form  of  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  taffy  that  you  can  give  a  man. 
******** 
The  Lion  arose  from  his  lair,  the  other  day,  and  roared. 
It  was  an  ill-natured  roar,  and  it  filled  the  entire  jungle  with 
dismay.  He  has  been  giving  premonitory  growls  for  a  long 
time,  and  last  month  issued  an  ukase  forbidding  the  second 
presentation  to  him,  in  any  form,  of  a  joint  which  had  al- 
ready appeared  upon  the  table.  As  a  woman  of  limited 
purse  is  never  a  thorough  housekeeper  until  she  has  made 
the  rechaujffi  an  artistic  delicacy,  tie  manifesto  was  like  a 
bomb.  The  entire  household  of  four  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
my  small  dishes. 

"You  may  be  spared  hash,"  they  began,  but  the  Lion  cut 
them  off  dogmatically. 

"  Hash,"  he  said,  "  is  a  compound  which  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  polite  society.  Call  it  minced  meat,  if  you 
must  have  it ;  but  never  have  it.  The  stew  is  sacred  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  decayed  gentlewoman  who  keeps  a  boarding- 
house.  The  croquette  is  the  most  lonesome,  pathetic,  utterly 
gruesome  piece  of  landscape  gardening  in  the  way  of  edibles 
that  I  know  of.  I  know  that  it  is  only  hash,  after  all,  and  I 
can't  eat  it.    As  for  the  cromesquieu,  it  is  only  a  syllabicated 

evasion  of  a  cold  fact" 

"But  what  in  the  world  is  to  become  of  all  the  cold  meat?" 
we  asked. 

"  There  is  a  meal  known  as  the  home  luncheon,"  said  the 
Lion,  :'and  it  is  the  recognized  duty  of  every  woman  at  the 
head  of  a  Christian  household  to  practice  all  the  religion  and 
eat  all  the  cold  meat." 

After  such  an  assertion  of  dogma,  what  could  I  do  but  cast 
my  refiDed  economies  to  the  winds?  For  one  month  I  fed 
the  Lion  as  solidly  as  if  he  were  a  noble  Englishman  just 
come  into  a  fortune.  Then  one  morning  I  approached  him 
with  a  document. 

"  Noble  Beast,"  I  said,  "  I  have  done  as  you  desired,  and 
behold  the  butcher's  bill ! " 

II  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Lion  roared.  You  should 

have  seen  him  eat  hash  next  morning.     He  called  it  by  its 

plebeian  name,  and  he  swore  he  liked  it.    This,  I  think,  I 

may,  in  all  modesty,  call  a  domestic  victory. 

******  ** 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dille  has  fallen,  tooth  and  nail,  upon  the 


theatres,  with  a  plenitude  of  rhetorical  invective  which  is 
simply  delicious.  Invective  is  almost  a  lost  art.  The  repor- 
torial  stuff  which  passes  for  it  is  but  a  base  and  cheap  imita- 
tion. If  you  seek  for  it  in  its  purity  and  strength,  you  will 
find  it  only  in  the  Bible  or  upon  the  lips  of  a  clergyman.  The 
reverend  gentleman  has  primed  himself  very  conscientiously 
for  the  attack.  He  does  not  speak  whereof  he  does  not 
know.  Clergymen  have  been  known  to  stand  in  the  pulpit 
and  discharge  their  batteries  of  wrath  blindly  at  the  theatre 
walls.  But  this  gentleman,  having  a  nice  taste  and  a  pleas- 
ant fancy,  has  taken  a  comprehensive  fly  at  the  drama  in  its 
adulterous,  emotional,  and  dime-novel  form.  He  has  tried 
old  comedy,  which  is  always  a  shade  off,  and  taken  one  shy 
at  opera  bouflfe.  For  this  experiment  he  selected  "Olivette." 
The  most  hardened  worldling  will  concede  that  there  are 
spots  in  "Olivette"  calculated  to  make  a  clergyman's  hair 
stand  on  end.  As  his  repertoire  also  included  "  Faust," 
"  East  Lynne,"  and  "  Led  Astray,"  every  one  will  admit  that 
he  displayed  a  very  discriminating  taste  in  his  selection  of 
material.  No  one  will  now  doubt  that  he  is  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  attack.  But  he  argues  from  wrong  premises. 
It  is  not  the  immorality  of  the  theatre  which  is  cleaning  out 
the  churches.  World-hardened  as  we  may  all  grow  to  be, 
under  the  crust  of  carelessness  and  persiflage  we  have  all  a 
deep  and  inborn  respect  for  religion,  and  we  like  to  know 
that  its  practice  is  being  kept  up — by  some  one  else.  But  it  is 
an  enormously  expensive  amusement.  If  the  divines  wish  to 
make  the  church  popular,  let  them  follow  the  eximple  of 
Manager  Bert,  and  reduce  the  prices. 

******** 

I  am  not  a  technical  Christian,  but  I  have  sat  in  the  house 
of  God,  and  felt  cold  chills  of  honor  creep  over  me  at  the 
desecration  of  the  place,  when  good  Christians  around  me 
were  praying  till  they  were  black  in  the  face,  and  unconsci- 
ous of  any  shock.  Either  they  should  expunge  the  story  of 
the  money-changers  in  the  Temple  from  the  Bible,  or  the 
chime  of  coined  silver  should  cease  to  ring  in  the  temple  of 
prayer.  To  me,  the  episode  of  passing  the  plate  is  a  most 
sordid,  base,  and  irreverent  custom.  Divine  service  comes 
to  an  abrupt  halt.  The  clergyman  tries  to  look  like  Jacob 
wrestling  with  the  angel.  The  congregation  tries  to  look 
piously  distracted.  The  old  parties  who  pass  the  plate  look 
as  keen  as  vultures,  and  put  it  under  your  nose  with  an  ag- 
gressive demand.  The  religious  atmosphere  floats  out  of 
the  church,  and  leaves  it  as  thoroughly  void  of  it  as  if  it 
were  the  stock  exchange.  Even  more  odious  is  the  twinkle 
of  clerical  humor  in  the  clergyman's  eye,  when  he  rises  to 
submit  that,  as  there  is  a  large  congregation  to-day,  he  will 
expect  an  unusually  large  contribution  to  the  church  debt,  or 
the  Boorioboola  Gha  fund,  or  something  else  which  requires 
financial  attention.  Not  being  religious,  I  have  an  exalted 
idea  of  religion  and  its  followers.  I  feel  that  the  house  of 
God  should  be  held  sacred  to  the  Word  of  God.  I  do  not 
think  the  pulpit  the  proper  place  even  for  the  announcement 
of  the  transaction  of  church  business,  or  for  the  requesting 
of  gratuities.  A  bulletin-board  in  the  vestibule  would  do 
the  one  service,  and  a  door-keeper  in  the  vestibule  would  do 
the  other.  It  would  be  just  as  profitable,  and  infinitely  more 
reverent,  to  collect  the  admission  fee  at  the  door.  As  religion 
is  conducted,  I  can  not  imagine  a  bruised  and  wounded 
heart  seeking  refuge  in  a  church  to  pray,  for  every  church  is 
nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  alms-box. 

w  ■  •  *  «  ***** 

Cynthia  is  young  and  gay,  red-lipped  and  pretty.  She 
has  a  rich,  fond,  doting  old  husband.  You  know  the  combi- 
nation. Did  you  not  see  them  at  every  reception  last  win- 
ter, and  the  winter  before,  and  during  that  little  spasm  of 
gayety  that  we  had  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Waterlows 
were  here?  The  old  gentleman  has  a  rather  dull  time  of  it 
hanging  around  doing  nothing  all  night,  for  he  never  danced 
a  step  in  his  life.  He  stands  patiently  on  one  leg,  like  a 
stork,  and  I  often  wish  he  had  the  faculty  of  burying  his  head 
in  his  shirt  bosom  and  going  to  sleep  like  a  stork.  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Cyntha  once  or  twice,  and  she  finally  grew  quite 
alarmed. 

"  I  really  am  frightened  sometimes,"  she  said,  "  that  the 
poor  old  fellow  will  break  down  under  the  pressure  of  pleas- 
ure, and  I  am  not  ready  to  be  a  widow  yet.  Now  and  then 
I  make  up  my  mind  that  it  might  just  as  well  happen  as  not, 
but  just  then  something  is  sure  to  be  announced  in  the  near 
future  to  which  I  must  go,  and  I  give  up  thinking  about  it." 

Perhaps  Cynthia  is  a  trifle  heartless,  but  she  is  one  of  those 
heartless  women  who  are  always  called  good-hearted,  be- 
cause of  a  little  way  they  have  of  looking  out  for  the  creature 
comforts  of  those  around  them. 

"  If  society  would  only  provide  some  amusement  for  old 
men,"  said  Cynthia,  "  it  would  thin  out  that  crowd  of  octo- 
genarians around  the  doors,  and  we  should  all  feel  happier." 

A  few  days  after  this,  Cynthia  was  invited  to  a  small  and 
tremendously  select  reception. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  ;  "  there  are  reasons  why  I  must 
go.  But  how  in  the  world  can  I  commence  dragging  the  old 
man  out  so  early  in  the  season  ?  I  have  it.  I  will  take  that 
letter  of  Betsy's  on  old  time  routs,  and  read  it  to  Mrs.  Silver. 
It  is  full  of  old  fellows  playing  whist  and  chess,  and  just  on 
top  of  it  I  will  suggest  that  she  scatter  her  rooms  with  card- 
tables." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  reception,  I  asked  Cynthia  what 
success  she  had  had. 

"Oh,  my  success  was  enormous,"  proclaimed  Cynthia.  "I 
waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  my  wraps  for  the  old  man 
to  finish  a  rubber.  But  Mrs.  Silver  did  not  enjoy  the  inno- 
vation. She  could  scarcely  get  the  other  old  lellows  out  of 
the  house  by  daylight,  so  that  she  could  lock  up  the  house. 
It's  funny  how  absorbed  those  old  gentlemen  can  become  in 
whist." 

Can  it  have  been  whist  ?  Una. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  New  York  Tribune  is  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
the  Eastern  bar  is  making  a  Tom  Noodle  of  itself  in  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Coleridge.  Mr.  Morris,  acting  for  the  Wash- 
ington Bar  Association,  addresses  "my  lud,"  and  "begs 
'eave  to  state  to  your 'lordship'  that  its  members  desire 
to  testify  their  personal  esteem  for  your  '  lordship. '  and  your 
'lordship's'  exalted  position  as  'Lord'  Chief-Just:ce  of 
England,"  and  the  association  "  earnestly  hoped  that  it  was 
within  the  scope  of  his  'lordship's'  purpose  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, that  its  members  might  pay  their  respect  to  his 
'  lordship,'  and  render  to  his  '  lordship '  such  reception," 
etc..  etc  ,  ad  nauseam.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our  Yanks 
are  just  the  least  bit  soft  on  the  question  of  titles.  Our  girls 
are  wild  over  a  lord,  or  a  count,  or  a  baron.  A  Dutch  bar- 
ber passing  in  the  disguise  of  a  baron,  or  an  Italian  ped- 
dler playing  off  as  a  count,  'or  a  French  dancing-master 
posturing  as  a  noble  exile,  catch  our  girls  and  our  girls' 
mothers  most  easily.  Some  of  our  hard-headed,  old,  hard- 
fisted  money  kings  are  sometimes  weak  enough  to  be  willing 
to  pay  for  a  titled  son-in-law.  But  that  the  Eastern  lawyers 
should  succumb  to  this  disease  of  the  imagination,  and  for- 
get that  Mr.  Coleridge  was  a  lawyer  before  he  was  a  judge, 
and  a  judge  before  he  was  a  lord,  and  a  lord  only  because 
he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  is  surprising.  We  seriously 
hope  that  Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge  will  not  go  back  to 
England,  write  a  book,  and  tell  the  truth  about  the  flunkies 
he  has  met  in  America  ;  and  if  he  does,  we  shall  be  most 
glad  that  he  did  not  visit  California.  The  class  of  funks 
whom  we  have  elevated  to  the  bench  in  California,  and  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  positions,  would  be  entitled  to  obtrude 
themselves  into  the  presence  of  a  lawyer  and  gentleman, 
would  be  to  us  a  source  of  great  mortification.  Personally, 
we  would  not  care  if  not  another  English  lord  ever  came  to 
California  ;  for  the  truth  is,  when  we  visited  England  and 
spent  a  whole  month  there,  not  a  single  lord  called  upon  us. 


The  question,  who  struck  William  Patterson,  and  what 
they  struck  him  for,  or  who  William  Patterson  really  was, 
has  never  been  definitely  ascertained.  The  world,  with  its 
usual  indifference  to  personal  questions,  has  gone  wagging 
along  in  its  usual  way,  till  aroused  by  the  not  less  imoortant 
inquiry  :  Who  struck'  William  Neilson,  and  what  did  they 
strike  him  for?  We  do  not  at  all  credit  the  rumor  that  he  was  ' 
assaulted  by  Judge  Tyler  to  secure  another  continuance  of 
the  Sharon  case  ;  or  that  General  Barnes  attacked  him  with 
an  iron  bar  and  knuckles  of  brass,  to  remove  him  as  a  wit- 
ness; or  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  harmlessly  pounded 
with  bludgeon  of  sand,  for  profitable  sensation.  Who  struck 
him?  what  for?  and  whether  struck  at  all  or  not,  or,  if 
so,  what  of  it  ?  should  be  relegated  to  the  long  unanswered 
catalogue  of  unprofitable  conundrums. 


The  divine  injunction  to  cast  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
is  to  be  practically  tested  upon  the  Straits  of  Dover.  An  in- 
genious correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  esti- 
mated that  one  gallon  of  oil  will  cover  an  acre  of  water,  and 
a  thousand  gallons  a  square  mile.  To  cover  with  oil  the 
passage  from  Dover  to  Calais  would  cost  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  a  year  ;  less  than  is  now  expended  for 
nostrums  to  prevent  and  cure  sea-sickness.  The  suggestion 
seems  to  be  a  practical  one,  and  the  experiment  liable  to  be 
tested,  unless  upon  the  English  side  of  the  channel  there  shall 
arise  the  fear  lest  the  French  shall  slip  over  upon  the  oiled 
waves  to  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England.  An  iron- 
armored  French  navy  could  do  it,  slick  as  grease. 


There  are  three  kinds  of  ladies — the  lady,  the  real  lady, 
and  the  perfect  lady.  The  perfect  lady  is  not  respectable; 
the  real  lady  may  be ;  the  lady  is.  The  noblest  type  of  lady- 
hood is  an  honest  woman. 


The  long-expected  volume  containing  the  last  work  from 
the  pencil  of  Gustave  Dore'  is  finally  out.  It  contains  Poe's 
poem,  "The  Raven,"  with  an  introduction  and  life  of  the 
poet  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman.  The  number  of  illus- 
trations is  large,  and  the  work  is  printed  on  heavy  plate 
paper.  The  book  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  Coleridge-Dore' 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  has  been  done  by  the  Harpers  with 
the  same  care  that  characterized  the  publication  of  that  vol- 
ume.— Nation. 


"  For  the  last  year  in  particular,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Traveller,  "see  what  a  place  'Woman'  has  had  1  Nor 
is  it  a  bad  compliment  to  grant  that  these  books  referred  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  ones  of  the  year.  There  will 
come  first  in  many  minds  Professor  Hardy's  '  But  Yet  a 
Woman,'  W.  D.  Howells's  'A  Woman's  Reason,'  Edgar 
Fawcett's  '  An  Ambitious  Woman,'  and  last,  but  by  no  man- 
ner of  means  least,  was  published  that  very  bright  little  story 
by  H.  C.  Bunner,  'A  Woman  of  Honor.'  I  suppose  it  would 
be  like  telling  State  secrets  to  hint  who  is  writing  a  book  to 
fit  the  rather  ambiguous  title  of  '  So  Like  a  Woman,'  but  you 
may  rest  assured  it  is  a  bachelor. 


Curiosity  having  been  excited  in  New  York  by  the  names 
of  the  new  Cunarders,  Pavonia  and  Aurania,  which  seems 
to  vary  from  the  company's  sustom  of  selecting  for  its  ships 
classical  names  of  countries,  a  correspondent  writes  an  ex- 
planation to  the  Critic.  Early  in  the  XVI I  th  century, 
Michael  Pauw,  son  of  an  Amsterdam  burgomaster,  planted 
on  the  mainland,  near  Staten  Island,  a  colony,  which  was 
named  after  him  Pavonia.  Aurania  is  the  Latinized  name 
of  Fort  Orange,  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Hudson,  where 
is  now  the  city  of  Albany.  The  namer  of  the  new  steamers, 
therefore,  are  a  compliment  lo  the  States  of  New  fersey  and 
New  York.  „__^_ 

"Third  Avenue  Railroad,"  said  the  Western  Passenger 
Agent  in  New  York ;  "  Third  Avenue  Railroad  !  I  never 
heard  of  that  before.  Is  it  a  trunk  line?"  and  he  swelled 
out  pompously  as  he  awaited  the  reply.  "I  reckon  it  is,"  re- 
plied the  New  Yorker,  quietly.  "  How  many  divisions  does 
it  have?"  inquired  the  Western  Passenger  Agent,  with  a  re- 
markable show  of  interest.  "  Only  one,"  sighed  the  New. 
Yorker  ;  "  the  division  between  the  conductor  and  the 
driver."  -  

At  Hauteville  House,  Guernsey,  the  house  of  Victor  Hugo, 
on  the  drawing-room  mantelpiece,  an  educated  hand — is  it 
the  poet's  ? — has  written  a  warning  to  English  visitors,  thus  : 
"Forbiende  to  touse  inthing  in  this  room." 


Mrs.  Langtry  expresses  a  longing  to  live  in  a  flat    She 
livedVith  one  most  of  .last  year. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    STORY    OF    NEW    SPAIN. 


The  sixth  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  Pacific  States/ 
by  Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  is  volume  third  of  the  history 
of  Mexico.  It  comprises  the  period  included  by  i6oo-iSoo, 
beginning  with  the  close  of  Monterey's  viceroyalty,  and  end- 
ing with  that  of  Azanza.  The  present  number  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  considered  more  important  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it  ;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  a 
period  which  shows  the  three  centuries'  development  of 
a  great  colony,  but  also  for  the.  reason  that  it  demonstrates 
the  superiority  of  searching  examination  over  brilliant  tran- 
scription—the value  of  indefatigable  examination  of  archives 
and  records,  as  compared  with  the  mere  derivation  of  in- 
formation from  published  chronicles.  Hitherto,  Mexican 
histories  have  discussed  leaders  and  national  events  ;  the 
present  volume  supplies  a  minute  treatise  upon  the  people 
and  customs. 

From  its  first  settlement  up  to  1621,  Mexico,  or  New 
Spain,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  indifferently  ruled.  The 
viceroys,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  unscrupulous  and 
corrupt.  The  minor  officials  practiced  every  species  of  mal- 
feasance with  insolent  impunity.  The  following  extract 
describes  the  condition  of  an  ill-governed  province  : 

Protected  by  thos;  in  power,  who  not  infrequently  were  partners  in 
their  gain,  the  rich  had  monopolized  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  and 
this  during  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  when  famine  was  raging  in  many 
parrs  of  the  country,  so  that  the^poor  had  to  subsist  on  roots  or  die  of 
want.  The  regidores  of  Mexico  had  seized  and  divided  among  them- 
selves the  annual  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  reales 
granted  by  the  crown  in  aid  of  the  public  granary,  and  they,  in  con- 
junction with  a  few  wealthy  men,  had  forced  the  price  of  maize,  the 
staple  food  of  the  lower  classes,  from  twelve  reales  the  fanpga  to  forty- 
eighL  liven  at  this  price  the  official  in  charge  of  the  granary  frequently 
turned  away  the  starving  poor,  while  to  the  servants  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  he  give  a  superabundance,  which  was  disposed  of  10  their  own 
advantage.  So,  too,  these  imitators  of  their  masters,  lying  in  wait  just 
without  the  city,  forced  the  Indians  who  supplied  the  general  market 
to  give  up,  at  a  nominal  price,  the  scant  produce  of  their  toil  that  the 
spoilers  might  receive  the  profit.  Some  of  the  meat  thus  obtained  was 
retuled  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  a  shop  est  iblished  in  the  pal  ice  of  the 
archbishop.  The  crown  was  robbed  or  defrauded  of  its  dues  by  tbe- 
royal  officials  and  their  friends.  Shipments  to  Peru  of  prohibited  goods 
brought  Irom  Manila  were  made  openly,  and  were  productive  of  great 
gain.  The  supplies  sent  by  the  king  to  the  Philippines  were  purchased 
by  his  agents  at  twice  their  market  value,  and  complaints  came  from 
that  colony  of  their  poor  quality,  or  rottenness,  as  well  as  of  scant 
measure.  At  the  treasury  it  was  the  custom  to  receive  for  the  payment 
of  dues  coin  or  silver  bullion  indifferently  ;  the  oidores  and  the  treasury 
officials,  substituting  the  former  for  the  latter,  divided  amone  themselves 
a  gain  of  three  reales  in  such  wares.  In  all  the  pueblos  the  tax-col- 
lectors speculated  with  the  royal  funds,  which  they  withheld  from  the 
treasury,  either  without  a  shadow  of  excuse  or  on  the  ground  that  these 
sums  proceeded  from  partial  payments  of  taxes  which  were  not  due  to 
the  crown  until  those  payments  should  be  completed.  By  collusion  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  mines  and  the  traders,  the  king  was  defrauded  of 
bis  fi'tb. 

At  last  Felipe  IV.  of  Spain  realized  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  change.  To  this  end  he  selected  as  viceroy  the  Mar- 
que's do  Gelves,  a  man  noted  alike  for  inflexible  virtue  and 
great  personal  valor.  Gelves  hastened  to  enter  into  his  new 
charge.  Arriving  there,  he  instituted  at  the  threshold  of  the 
country  extensive  and  energetic  reforms. 

Contrary  to  established  usage,  he  would  not  allow  either  Spaniards  or 
Indians,  at  the  places  were  halts  were  made,  to  be  at  the  least  expense 
for  the  entertainment  of  himself  and  his  retinue,  peremptorily  ordering 
that  everything  should  be  paid  for  at  the  highest  current  value.  Nor 
would  he  receive  gratuitously  gifts  suggested  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
people,  or  those  offered  to  him  by  the  many  anxious  to  curry  favor  with 
a  new  ruler.  In  this  respect  he  made  the  rule  inflexible  during  his 
whole  terra  of  office,  for  his  servants  as  well  as  for  himself.  The  re- 
form measures  of  Gelves  on  his  way  to  the  capital  had  there  roused  the 
most  confl  cdng  sentiments,  for,  while  honest  patriotism  hailed  the  com- 
ing of  so  just  a  governor,  the  placemen  and  the  allies  apprehended  dis- 
aster, and  they  were  not  wrong.  The  viceroy  soon  instituted  an  exam- 
ination, and  found  public  aff  iirs  in  a  condition  of  shameless  disorder. 
The  evil  was  greater  than  either  the  monarch  or  himself  bad  thought. 
He  visited  the  prisons,  and  at  times  sat  in  judgment  in  the  courts.  He 
caused  delayed  business  to  be  dispatched  promptly,  ordering  that  in 
matters  of  justice  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  and  insisted  that  no  magistrate  should  sit  in  any  case  wherein 
J  1  was  interested,  Criminals  who,  though  under  sentence,  were  at 
large,  he  caused  to  be  arrested  and  punished,  while  such  as  were  un- 
justly detained  in  prison  were  released.  He  ferreted  malefactors  who, 
through  official  negligence  or  willful  ignorance,  had  gone  unsuspected. 
In  some  instances  it  came  out  that  certain  official  personages  were  shar- 
ers in  the  fruits  of  robbery.  These,  also,  were  punished,  but  in  caus- 
ing this  to  be  done  Gelves  gained  the  enmity  of  others  high  in  station 
w  ho  were  their  patrons.  He  forbade  the  exercise  of  gubernatorial  pow- 
ers in  the  release  of  prisoners,  and  ordered  that  all  such  matters  should 
be  referred  to  him  for  decision.  An  efficient  mounted  torce  moved  with 
great  celerity,  and,  being  well  informed  by  spies  of  the  movements  o' 
bandits,  was  able  to  make  its  blow  effective.  Arrest  was  supplemented 
swiftly  by  punishment,  and  highway  robbery  was  completely  at  an  end. 
He  compelled  absentee  alcaldes,  mayores,  corregidores,  and  justicias  to 
re. urn  to  their  jurisdictions.  He  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  votes  on  the 
part  of  the  a>untamientos — a  practice  which  obtained  very  generally  in 
cities  and  villas  distant  from  the  capital — requiring  that  lists  of  eligible 
persons  should  be  sent  to  him  that  he  might  select  the  names  of  those 
to  be  voted  for,  the  selection  being  made  only  after  favorable  inquiry 
concerning  the  character  of  the  person  proposed.  He  compelled  those 
who  had  embezzled  the  the  funds  of  the  public  granary  to  disgorge  a 
certain  amount  of  their  plunder,  and  in  the  king's  name  took  posses- 
sion of  two  othei  deposits  belonging  to  regidores  of  the  capital.  By 
these  means,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  ten  thousand  pesos  of  his  own, 
wherewith  he  made  purchases  in  the  neighboring  provinces,  he  accu- 
mulated a  considerable  store  of  grain.  He  checked  immediately  all 
piliering  of  the  royal  treasury,  banishing  from  the  mines  the  foreigners 
and  others  who  had  defrauded  the  revenue,  ordering  that  all  money  re- 
ceived for  taxes  should  be  sent  at  once  to  Mexico,  and  putting  an  end 
to  other  prac,i;es  by  which  so  much  of  the  king's  money  had  remained 
in  the  bands  of  dishonest  officials.  Owing  to  these  reforms  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  treasury  the  viceroy  was  enabled  to  send  an  increased 
amount  of  money  to  Spain,  where  at  this  time  it  was  sorely  needed. 
After  paying  all  the  expenses  of  administering  the  viceroyalty  and  meet- 
ing the  cost  of  supplies  sent  to  Manila,  a  million  of  pesos  was  sent  to 
the  king  in  1622,  and  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  following  year. 

But  this  zealous  reform  wrought  the  undoing  of  Gelves 
When  he  strove  to  introduce  his  policy  within  ecclesiastical 
precincts  he  met  with  stubborn  resistance.  His  endeavor  to 
check  priestly  abuses  of  church  privilege  was  received  with 
instant  resentment  by  the  archbishop*  and  his  religious  fol- 
lowing. The  church  dignitary  appealed  to  a  superstitious 
people,  who,  in  turn,  ungrateful  for  the  emancipation  from 
oppression  which  Gelves  had  secured  for  them,  turned  on 
him,  and,  with  the  combined  aid  of  the  disgraced  officials  and 
lawless  friars,  secured  his  political  overthrow  and  recall  to 
Spain.  The  few  succeeding  viceroys  were  characterized  by 
little  of  the  clemency  of  Gelves. 

Ihe  ext  important  event  was  the  contest  with  the  Jesuits. 
Ims  powerful  order  had  from  the  first  advanced  its  missions 


on  every  hand  with  compensated  zeal.  Its  influence  was 
wide-spread  and  constantly  increasing.  Under  the  guise  of 
poverty  the  Jesuits  continued  to  amass  wealth.  But  with 
characteristic  and  imprudent  avarice  they  sought  to  cheat 
the  mother  church  and  the  government  of  just  tithes;  and 
by  their  resistance  provoked  a  strife  which  lasted  for  several 
years.  She  had,  however,  an  able  and  equal  opponent  in  the 
great  Viceroy- Bishop  Juan  de  Palafox,  who  warred  against 
them  with  zealous  vigor  and  unmatched  astuteness,  until 
they  were  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally  to  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rule.  The  victory,  however,  cost  Palafox  all 
reward  for  his  noble  career,  for  on  his  return  to  Spain,  al- 
though honored  by  pope  and  king,  the  intrigues  of  the  re- 
vengeful Jesuits  kept  him  out  of  all  substantial  honors. 
Wearied  with  life,  and  broken  down  by  kingly  ingratitude, 
he  died  ten  years  after  his  return  to  Spain.  Such  was  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  that  efforts  on 
the  part  of  successive  popes  to  honor  his  saintly  life  by  canon- 
ization have  been  repeatedly  frustrated  by  the  order. 

For  a  hundred  years  after,  the  Jesuits  quietly  pursued  their 
policy  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  evading  lawful  taxes 
on  every  occasion.  The  same  course  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed wherever  the  order  extended  throughout  the  world. 
In  1736  an  especial  royal  order  was  issued  for  the  society  to 
prcduce  sworn  statements  of  property  subject  to  tithes. 

The  matter  did  not  stop  here.  The  Jesuits  were  showing  a  marked 
disposition  toward  the  acquisition  of  worldly  wealth,  and  no  more  fond- 
ness for  paying  taxes  thaa  have  most  corporations.  But  trading  that 
they  could  not  escape  the  infliction,  they  did  the  next  best  thing— they 
paid  as  little  as  possible.  The  attention  of  the  council  was  called  to  the 
studied  policy  of  the  Jesuit  society  in  delaying  the  conclusion  of  this 
tithes  question  for  over  a  century,  to  the  injury  of  the  royal  treasury. 
The  council,  composed  of  eleven  members,  stood  six  to  five  in  favor  of 
submitting  the  cise  to  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  The  king  then 
called  a  council  of  members  drawn  from  the  councils  of  Castile,  the 
inquisition,  ordenes,  and  hacienda  or  exchequer,  to  which  were  also 
invited  several  distinguished  theologians,  who  took  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions. The  Jesuits  were  then  required  to  pay  thereafter  one  per  decern 
upon  all  the  produce  of  their  haciendas,  ranchos,  and  ingenios,  or  sugar 
plantations. 

This  measure  proving  unsuccessful,  the  king  of  Spain, 
with  daring  enterprise,  resolved  to  adopt  sweeping  measures. 

This  great  association,  notwithstanding  its  wealth  and  almost  unlim- 
ited sway  over  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  and  conscience,  was  now  to 
undergo  a  great  calamity.  Persecution,  dire  and  relentless,  was  at 
hand.  On  the  27th  of  February,  1767,  King  Carlos  III.,  after  a  con- 
sultation with  his  intimate  counselors,  and  for  reasons  that  he  reserved 
in  his  royal  breast,  issued  a  mandate  to  his  Minister  of  Slate,  the  Conde 
de  Aranda,  for  the  expulsion  from  his  dominions  in  Europe,  America, 
and  Asia,  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  —that  is  to  say,  or- 
dained priests,  lay-brothers,  or  coadjutors  who  had  taken  the  first  vow, 
md  novices  who  refused  to  abandon  the  society — together  with  seques- 
tration of  their  estates.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  April  ad,  published  the  same  day,  making  known  the  royal 
action  in  the  premises,  and  that  the  exiled  would  be  allowed,  out  of  the 
income  of  the  suppressed  society's  property,  a  yearly  pension  of  one 
hundred  pesos  to  each  ordained  priest,  and  ninety  pesos  to  each  lay- 
brother,  the  foreign-born  and  those  of  immoral  conduct  being  excepted. 
Any  Jesuit  who  should,  without  the  king's  express  leave,  return  to  the 
Spanish  dominions  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  even  that  of  having 
resigned  from  the  society  and  being  absolved  of  its  vows,  would  be 
treated  as  a  proscript,  incurring,  if  a  layman,  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
if  a  priest  that  of  confinement,  at  the  option  of  the  ordinaries.  Never 
was  the  king's  absolute  power  made  so  manifest  as  upon  this  occasion, 
when  he  determined  to  crush  at  one  blow  the  most  powerful  association 
in  his  dominions.  The  Conde  de  Aranda,  clothed  with  royal  authority, 
on  the  20'.h  of  March  circulated  his  orders,  which  contained  minute  in- 
structions prepared  by  Campomanes,  the  fiscal  of  the  royal  council. 
Everything  had  been  foreseen,  time  and  distances  calculated,  so  that 
the  society  should  be  stricken  withcut  fail,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
on  the  night  between  the  ad  and  3d  of  ApriL  A  later  order  of  March 
28th  hastened  the  execution  by  two  days  in  Madrid  and  neighboring 
places,  and  it  was  carried  out  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  March.  When 
the  inhabitants  awoke  the  next  morning  they  learned  with  astonishment 
that  the  Jesuits  were  already  several  leagues  from  Madrid,  on  their  way 
to  the  ports  at  which  they  were  to  be  embarked.  It  was  done  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  even  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty,  though 
many  of  them  were  doubtless  friends,  relatives,  and  supporters  of  the 
victims,  dared  not  disobey.  To  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
strict  orders  had  been  transmitted,  and  dates  exactly  fixed  for  the  arrest 
of  every  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Troops  were  at  hand  to  aid 
the  authorities  should  necessity  arise. 

Pursuant  to  command,  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  gave  his  orders  ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  a  little  before  daybreak,  the  Jesuits  were  ar- 
rested in  their  residences,  and  their  papers  and  effects  seized.  On  the 
28th  they  were  conveyed  in  coaches  strongly  guarded  by  troops  to 
Vera  Crui,  where  they  were  gradually  joined  by  their  brethren  irom 
other  provinces,  who  had  been  arrested  and  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  themselves.  On  the  24th  of  October  the  government  provided  the 
requisite  ships,  and  on  that  day  the  Jesuits  embarked  for  Habana. 
Four  days  out  there  was  a  violent  gale  which  dispersed  the  convoy,  and 
nearly  caused  the  destruction  of  alL  November  13th  they  reached  Ha- 
bana, and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  governor  captain-general,  their 
condition  being  truly  pitiable.  After  recruiting  their  strength,  having 
lost  a  few  more  members,  they  were  reembarked  December  23d  for 
Cadiz,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of  the  following  March.  They  were 
then  taken  to  the  puerto  de  Santa  Marfa,  and  together  with  many 
nhers  placed  in  an  asylum.  In  the  middle  of  June,  1768,  having  lost 
fifteen  of  their  brethren  by  disease  at  Santa  Marfa,  they  were  reem- 
barked, those  from  Mexico,  numbering  now  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  for  the  Roman  States,  where  they  arrived  only  to  be  re- 
fused admission.  They  were  then  obliged  to  wander  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  closely  confined  in  the 
ships,  and  subject  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  commander,  till  they 
were  finally  given  refuge  in  Corsica.  But  as  this  island  was  the  next 
year  ceded  to  France,  they  had  to  transfer  themselves  to  Genoa,  whence 
they  eventually  reached  the  Papal  States.  In  Naples  and  Parma,  whos< 
sovereigns  depended  on  the  king  of  Spain,  the  Jesuits  met  with  nc 
hospitality. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  book  is  the 
portion  which  treats  of  Mexican  mines  and  mining,  and  of 
ihe  vast  wealth  which  this  country  yielded  up  in  metals, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.  Particularly  fascinating  is  the 
description  of  the  enormous  yield  of  gold  and  silver.  On 
setting  out,  the  reader  is  met  with  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  century  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  there  went  from  the 
New  World  to  Spain  silver  enough  to  make  a  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic  a  yard  and  a  half  wide  and  two  inches  thick  ; 
or,  brought  together  in  a  heap,  it  would  overtop  the  mount- 
ains of  Potosi  ! 

The  total  annual  yield  of  Mexico  in  gold  and  silver  has  been  esti- 
mated at  si. 500.000  in  for  the  epoch  1521-48  ;  at  $2,000,000  from  1548 
to  1600,  and  at  $3  000,000  for  the  following  nine  decades,  aggregating 
$414. 500.000.  Since  that  time  the  statistics  of  the  mint  of  Mexico  show 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  amount  yearly  coined  ;  from  $5,285. 581 
produced  in  1690,  it  advanced  with  slight  fluctuation  till,  in  1805,  it 
reached  the  maximum  of  $27,165  888.  In  the  following  years  it  de- 
clined to  $21,886,500  for  180S,  the  total  amount  till  then,  from  1690, 
being  $1,496,832,112.  To  this  must  be  added  the  value  of  all  metal 
wrought  into  jewelry,  and  of  that  which  was  illegally  exported  without 
being  coined  or  taxed.  The  amount,  frequently  overrated,  in  all  proba- 
bility did  not  exceed  one  million  pesos  yearly ;  and  adding  this,  the 
average  annual  product  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  may  be  placed 


at  23  000  000  pesos.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  crown  from  this  flood 
of  wealth  amounted  to  about  sixteen  per  cent,  on  silver  and  nineteen  on 
gold  admixtures.  During  a  term  of  twenty-five  years,  comprising  part 
of  the  most  flourishing  mining  period,  from  1765  to  1789  the  total  rev- 
enue, according  to  official  statements,  amounted  to  $43  641,469.  The 
district  of  Guanajuato  alone  paid,  from  1760  till  1780.  more  than  $13,- 
000,000,  and  during  the  whole  eighteenth  century  about  $41,000,000. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"  Fore  and  Aft  "  is  a  story  of  actual  sea-life,  by  Robert  Dixon.  While 
it  does  not  compare  with  the  work  of  Dana  or  Russell  in  the  field  of  sea- 
stories,  it  is  brightly  written,  and  will  prove  interesting  as  a  truthful 
picture  of  a  sailor's  vicissitudes.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos 
ton  ;  lor  sale  by  Bancroft 

"  A  Year  of  Sunshine"  consists  of  extracts  from  various  poets  and 
writers,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  which  have  been  selected  and  arranged 
by  Kate  Sanborne.  Some  of  the  numbers  are  well  chosen,  while  others 
are  correspondingly  poor.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


In  consequence  of  the  approaching  Shakespearean  revival,  a  short 
life  of  "  Henry  Irving"  has  just  been  issued.  It  consists  of  a  number 
of  articles  t.»ken  from  various  snurces,  and  contains  a  good  portrait  of 
the  great  artisL  Published  by  \V.  S.  Gottsberger,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  B  incroft ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testament  "  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
students.  Its  author  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Sehaff,  President  of  the 
American  Revision  Committee,  and  a  writer  of  learning  and  intelligence. 
The  historical  review  and  textual  examination  are  especially  valuable. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Miscellany  :  None  of  the  most  famous  Russian  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  according  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  have  attained  a  great 
age.  With  the  exception  of  Joukovsky  and,  Derjivin,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  and  seventy-three  \ears  respectively,  Tourguentff  has 
lived  longer  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Lomonossoff  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three,  Von  Wiesen  at  forty  eight,  Karamzia  at  sixty,  Gri- 
boyedoff  at  thirty-four,  Pushkin  at  thirty-seven,  Gogol  at  forty-three, 
Belinsky  at  thirty-seven,  Herzra  at  fifty-eight,  Lerraontoff  at  twenty- 
seven,  Nekrassoff  at  fifty-six,  Pissemsky  at  sixty-one,  and  Dostoiyevsky 
at  sixty.     Tourgueneff,  Pissemsky,  Dostoiyevsky,  and  Nekrassoff  were 

all  born  in  the  years  1818-21. Mr.  Richard  Hengist  Home,  the 

poet,  who  is  in  his  eighty  second  year,  has  been  seriously  ill,  but  is  now 

recovering. Twenty-two  years  ago,   says  the  Athertaum,  Munif 

Pasha,  the  great  promoter  of  useful  knowledge  in  Turkey,  started  a 
scientific  magazine,  Mejmva-i-Funun,  and  conducted  it  for  four  years. 
It  was  suspended  on  account  of  his  embassy  to  Persia.  At  length  it 
has  been  resumed  under  his  own  editorship,  and  appears  regularly  in 
Constantinople. 

Miss  Braddon's  forty-first  work  of  fiction  is  now  in  press,  and,  under 
the  u" tie  of  "  Phantom  Fortune,"  will  make  its  early  appearance.  In 
view  ot  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  m-iy  not  have  read  the 
complete  seiios  of  this  writer's  novels  to  recount  them  in  their  order  of 
publication.  They  are:  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  "  Henry  Dunbar," 
"  Eleanor's  Victory,"  "  Aurora  Floyd,"  "John  Marcbmont's  Legacy," 
"The  Djctor's  Wife,"  "Only  a  Clod,"  "Sir  Jasper's  Tenant," 
"  Trail  of  the  Serpent,"  "Lady's  Mile,"  "Lady  Lisle,"  'Captain  of 
the  Vulture.''  "Birds  of  Prey,"  "Charlotte's  Inheritance,"  "Rupert 
Godwin,"  "  Run  to  Etrth,"  "Dead  Sea  Fruit,"  "  Ralph  the  Bailiff," 
"  Fenton's  Quest,"  "  Lovels  of  Arden,"  "Robert  Ainsleigh,"  "The 
Bitter  End,"  "  Milly  Darrell,"  "Strangers  and  Pilgrims,"  "Lucius 
Davoren,"  "Taken  at  the  Flood,"  "Lost  for  Love,"  "A  Strange 
World,"  "Hostages  to  Fortune,"  "Dead  Men's  Shoes,"  "Joshua 
Haggard,"  "Weavers  and  Weft,"  "An  Open  Verdict,"  "Vixen," 
"  The  Cloven  Foot,"  "  The  Story  of  Birbara,"  "  Just  as  I  Am,"  "  As- 
phodel," "  Mount  Royal,"  "  The  Golden  Calf."  All  these  are  still  in 
demand,  and  there  are  probably  as  many  copies  of  the  cheap  edition 
of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret "  purchased  to-day  as  there  was  the'  first 
year  of  its  being  issued.  Of  the  cheap  edition  of  "  The  Gjlden  Calf," 
no  few  than  thirty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  England. 


Magazines  :  The  November  number  of  The  Modern  Age  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  "  Modern  Dress,"  by  Mrs.  Armytage.  The  arti- 
cle entitled  "A  Famous  Novelist's  Modes  of  Work"  is  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  account  of  how  his  works  were  written.  "  Christian  Bach  and 
the  Prima  Donna"  is  a  story  of  Italian  life  in  Ihe  eighteenth  century. 
"  Cycling  "  is  an  essay  by  Doctor  Richardson,  on  the  sport  which  is  so 
rapidly  coming  into  general  favor.  Doctor  Haweis's  name  is  appended 
to  an  article  on  Richard  Wagner's  death,  and  the  first  half  of  "  The 
Devil's  Flirtation  "  is  translated  Irom  the  Russian  of  Nicholas  Gogol. 
The  remaining  fiction  consists  of  "  Thirteen  at  Table,"  a  French  story 
by  H.  Lafontaine,  and  "  Two  '  Pards,'  "  a  description  of  some  phases 
ol  life  on  the  new  Western  railroads.  Editorial  departments  finish  up 
this  number  of  The  Modern  Age ;  published  in  Buffalo;  price,  $1.60 
per  annum. In  the  North  American  Review  for  November  Sena- 
tor H.  B.  Anthony  writes  ol  "Limited  Suffrage  in  Rhode  Island"; 
Doctor  Norvin  Green,  President  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  has 
-tn  article  entitled  "The  Government  and  the  Telegraph"  ;  the  Rev, 
David  N.  Utter  brings  out  from  oblivion  the  record  of  certain  alleged 
atrocious  crimes  of  "  John  Brown  of  Osawatoraie."  There  are  two  sci- 
entific articles,  namely,  "  Solar  Pnysics,"  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart, 
and  "  Modern  Explosives,"  by  General  John  Newton.  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock  contributes  "  Conversations  with  a  Solitary,"  an  imaginary  passage- 
at-arms  between  a  Radical  and  a  Conservative.  In  "Suggestions  in 
Regard  to  the  Public  Service,"  Green  B.  Rauni  offers  certain  facts  con- 
cerning the  clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Government  Departments 
at  Washington.  Finally,  "  Doctor  Hammond's  Estimate  of  Woman  " 
is  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  Miss  Nina  Morais,  Mrs. 
Sara  A.  Underwood,  and  Doctor  Clemence  S.  Lozier.  Published  at 
30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Announcements:     Mark  Twain's   new  book,    forming  a  sequel  to 

"Tom  Sawver,"  is  announced  in  England. Mr.  Henry  James's 

new  volume  is  to  be  entitled  "  Portraits  of  Places,"  and  will  probably 
cont-in  not  only  his  current  papers  on  the  French  Provinces,  but  also 
his  charming  sketch  of  Venice.     The  Macmillans  are  about  to  bring 

out  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  James's  "  French  Poets  and  Novelists." 

Mr.  Phil  Robinson  proposes  to  follow  his  book  on  "  The  Poets'  Birds," 
with  another  on    "The  Poets'  Beasts."     The   last  will  probably  be  as 

uninteresting  and  unnecessary  as  the  first. The  last  work  accom- 

plished  by  I  ourgueneffs  pen  before  it  dropped  forever  from  his  hand  was 
a  slight  sketch  called  "The  Quail."  It  is  a  remembrance  of  his  child- 
hood, tender,  simple,  and  touching. "Mr.  Isaacs,"  it  is  reported, 

is  to  be  dramatized  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. Mr.  Walter  B-sant 

nas  in  press  a  volume  of  "Readings  from   Rabelais." Mr.   J.  A. 

Symonds's  forthcoming  work  is  entitled  ' '  Shakespeare's  Predecessors  in 

the  English  Drama." "Rhyme?  And  Reason?"  the  new  book 

by  the  author  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  is  not  properly 
a  new  book.  It  is  a  reprint,  with  a  few  additions  ol  the  comic  portion 
of  "Phantasmagoria  and  other  Poems,"  and  of  the  "  Hunting  pi  the 
Snark."  It  will  no  doubt  be  more  interesting  to  English  than  Amer- 
ican readers.  Mr.  Carroll  has  never  surpassed  bis  "  Jabberwock,"a 
poem,  by-the-way,  which  the  late  Bayard  Taylor  used  to  recite  with  a 

spirit  and  enjoyment  that  never  failed  to  delight  his  auditors. The 

author  of  ' '  Guerndale  "  is  writing  another  book— a  work  which  will,  of 
course,  be  the  test  of  his  capacity.  While  bis  first  novel  was  undoubt- 
edly clever,  it  had  the  air  ol  telling  all  that  the  author  knew— a  charac- 
teristic of  many  first  books. A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  are  about 

to  publish  the  book  left  in  MS.  by  the  late  William  M.  Baker,  who  is 
most  remembered  as  a  novelist  This  posthumous  volume  is  not 
a  work  of  fiction,  but  a  record  of  the  writer's  own  mental  struggles 
in  the  effort  to  understand  life  and  its  purposes.  It  is  to  be  entitled 
"The  Ten  Theophanies,  or  the  Manifestations  of  Christ  Before  His 
Birth  in  Bethlehem," 


THE   ARGONAUT. 


THE  OPERA  SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK. 


'  Flaneur's  "  Gossip. 


Everybody  is  disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  So  much  has  been  written  and 
said  about  the  structure,  and  its  alleged  similarity  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Paris  has  been  so  freely  discussed, 
that  people  expected  an  imposing  and  elegant  structure.  It 
looks  now  like  an  unfinished  warehouse,  and  is  destitute 
of  every  sort  of  architectural  beauty.  The  interior  does  lit- 
tle to  dispel  the  disappointment.  It  has  the  regular,  old- 
fashioned,  horse-shoe  auditorium,  though  the  ceiling  is  bright 
and  atones  somewhat  for  the  sombre  wood-work  and  heavy 
balconies.  Still,  it  is  superior  to  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
that  is  all  the  Vanderbilt  crowd  strove  for.  Having  gained 
so  much,  they  are  now  satisfied  and  await  the  opening  sea- 
son with  considerable  complacency. 

New  York  has  never  had  such  an  attack  of  opera  fever 
before  ;  but  it  can  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered 
that  we  have  two  of  the  foremost  opera  companies  in  the 
world.  Neither  London  nor  Paris  can  hold  a  candle  to  the 
operatic  attractions  in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  Every- 
body is  lending  his  aid  to  the  great  boom.  The  war  in  so- 
cial circles  goes  on  with  greater  intensity  than  ever.  The 
Vanderbilts,  Mandevilles,  Lorillards,  and  the  rest  of  their 
clique  on  one  side,  and  the  Astors,  Turnures,  Belmonts, 
Morgans,  and  their  particular  band  of  followers,  have  entered 
into  the  spirited  competition  of  the  rival  opera  houses.  The 
ladies  of  these  opposing  society  forces  have  made  up  opera 
parties  and  invited  the  most  eligible  of  their  friends  to  ac- 
company them  on  the  opening  night  to  their  favorite  opera 
houses.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  New  York,  so- 
ciety people  will  be  fairly  and  squarely  divided  on  the  same 
evening  into  the  moneyed  and  aristocratic  sets.  Colonel 
Mapleson  and  Mr.  Abbey  open  on  the  same  night.  Mr. 
Abbey  has  the  "  newly  rich  "  on  his  side,  and  Mr.  Mapleson 
the  older  crowd  of  New  York  notables.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Abbey  will  win  in  the  end.  He  has  a  better  opera  house, 
a  larger  company,  and  the  patronage  of  the  wealthiest  circle 
in  the  country. 

Abbey,  by  the  way,  is  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with 
his  musicians.  He  brought  over  a  band  of  sixty  foreigners, 
who  signed  contracts  for  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a 
week.  The  Musical  Union  men  here  get  from  thirty  to  forty 
dollars  a  week,  and  in  consequence  of  Abbey's  imported  mu- 
sicians they  find  themselves  out  of  work.  Therefore  they 
are  inspiring  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  hearts  of 
the  imported  fiddlers.  Added  to  this  trouble  comes  Maple- 
son's  threats  against  Signor  Del  Puente  and  Madame  La- 
blache.  Both  of  these  artists  are  announced  to  sing  on 
Abbey's  opening  night,  and  Mr.  Mapleson  holds  contracts 
with  them  which  they  have  broken  by  their  engagement  with 
Mr.  Abbey.  Mapleson  swears  he  will  prevent  their  singing 
at  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Meanwhile  the  streets  are  full  of  opera-singers  and  dan- 
cers. Campanini  may  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  Fifth 
Avenue  every  afternoon,  dispelling  the  illusions  he  has  cre- 
ated on  the  stage.  His  superb  physique  and  magnificent 
manners  on  the  boards  are  totally  lacking  on  the  streets.  In 
the  afternoon  he  appears  simply  as  a  fat,  wabbling,  and 
greasy  Italian,  and  far  removed  from  the  god-like  tenor  of 
the  stage.  Nilsson,  looking  haughty  and  cold,  drives  every 
day  in  the  Park  in  one  of  the  many  victorias  proffered  to  her 
by  her  friends  in  New  York.  She  goes  out  very  little  at 
night,  and  leads  an  extremely  domestic  life  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel.  She  has  grown  a  little  stouter  of  late,  and  has  the 
same  cold  eyes  and  majestic  mien.  Gerster,  the  most  de- 
lightful and  home-like  of  the  many  prima  donnas,  is  living 
with  her  brother,  who  is  a  well-known  physician  here.  She 
has  given  several  little  dinners  since  her  arrival,  and  in- 
creases her  popularity  every  day.  If  Providence  had  given 
Gerster  a  pretty  face  she  would  have  pushed  Patti  and  Nils- 
son  in  the  race  for  popularity.  As  it  is,  her  cordiality  and 
good  nature  make  up  for  her  lack  of  facial  beauty.  Sem- 
brich  has  arrived  and  proved  herself  a  stormer.  She  stands 
on  her  heels,  and  talks  back  from  the  word  go.  She  has  no 
traces  of  the  elaborate  and  hypocritical  courtesy  which  prima 
donnas  have  been  showing  to  each  other  of  late.  When  she 
was  asked  if  Nilsson  had  not  conceded  the  part  of  Ophelia 
to  her,  Sembrich  snorted,  and  said  : 

"  Conceded  it  to  me  !  Why,  she  can't  even  attempt  to 
sing  it." 

"  But  she  did  sing  it  at  one  time." 

"  Yes,  she  attempted  somewhere  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
I  believe." 

Sembrich  has  been  petted  so  much  in  London  that  she  is 
as  imperious  as  a  queen.  The  peculiarities  of  her  voice  are 
its  brilliancy,  flexibility,  and  extraordinary  compass.  There 
is  probably  no  singer  on  the  stage  who  can  approach  Sem- 
brich in  brilliant  and  florid  passages.  She  is  expected  to 
give  Patti  a  great  rub  in  Lucia,  in  which  she  makes  her  de"- 
but  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month.  Mapleson,  too, 
takes  his  regular  afternoon  walk  on  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
speaks  of  Abbey  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  sneers  at 
his  aspirations  to  be  an  operatic  impresario.  Abbey  does 
not  appear  in  the  afternoon,  but  shows  up  at  the  Brunswick 
in  the  evening,  where  he  talks  quietly  with  his  brother  man- 
ager for  while,  and  then  disappears  for  the  night.  He  is  very 
busy,  and  spares  little  time  for  social  pleasures. 

The  fight  between  the  Vanderbilts  and  the  opposition 
clique  has  been  embittered  by  the  rumors  of  William  K.'s 
losses  on  Wall  Street.  William  K.  Vanderbilt  is  the  Prince 
of  Anglomaniacs  in  New  York  at  the  present  time.  It  is  he 
who  gave  the  magnificent  ball  last  winter,  and  his  social  as- 
pirations have  run  rampant  ever  since.  He  is  constantly  the 
subject  of  gossip  of  some  sort,  and  the  gossip  is  never,  by  any 
means,  favorable  to  his  character  or  manners.  His  friend- 
ship for  Lord  Mandeville's  wife  has  been  the  talk  of  New- 
port for  the  whole  season ;  and  the  sudden  rupture  of  the 
relations  existing  between  Lady  Mandeville  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
\  anderbilt  was  a  seven-days' sensation.  William  K.'s  ope- 
rations in  the  street  have  been  very  heavy.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  for  his  influence  in  the  stock  market  has 
been  felt  repeatedly.  When  old  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  died, 
he  distributed  his  money  very  fairly  among  his  grandsons. 
His  own  son  William  H.,  of  course,  got  the  bulk  of  the 
property ;   but  William  H.'s  sons— the  grandsons   of  old 


Cornelius— were" well  provided  for."'  The  oldest'son,"  Corne- 
lius, got;  five  millions  of  dollars.  He  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  popular  of  the  sons.  He  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  takes 
a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  'affairs  of  Trinity  Church, 
where  he  is'virtually  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  is  fond  of  home  life,  and  has  no  love  for  display.  Will- 
iam K.,  the  second  grandson,  received  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  other  two  sons,  Frederick  and  George,  got  a  mill- 
ion a  piece.  William  K.  married  a  Miss  Smith,  and  built  a 
residence  next  to  his  father's,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  cost 
him  at  least  a  million  dollars.  His  Newport  and  Islip  coun- 
try places,  with  his  stock  farms,  cost  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  He  thus  went  on  the  street  equipped  with  only  a 
half  million.  This  sum  would  not  last  a  bold  and  reckless 
operator  like  William  K.  any  length  of  time  ;  and  though  it 
is  not  supposed  among  knowing  men  that  he  has  lost  any- 
thing like  the  eight  millions  reported  of  him,  it  is  still  a  mat- 
ter of  no  doubt  that  his  losses  have  been  very  heavy.  There 
is  scarcely  a  man  in  society  for  whom  people  feel  less  sym- 
pathy than  for  William  K.  Vanderbilt. 

The  query  of  the  hour  is,  "  What  has  become  of  '  Cal '  ?  " 
The  festive  and  giddy  octogenarian,  who  has  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  since  our  last  difficulty  with  England, 
to  ruining  young  women,  disappeared  immediately  after  Miss 
Leonarde  shot  Mrs.  Smith.  He  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Smith's  social  hopes  have  been  blasted, 
her  husband  dishonored,  and  her  family  disgraced,  and  Miss 
Helyn  Leonarde,  who  committed  the  crime,  because  she 
was  so  infatuated  with  "  Cal,"  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  has  become  insane  over  her  ill-fort- 
une. Mr.  Patrick  Callaghan,  however,  goes  scot  free,  and 
is  probably  solacing  himself  with  another  intrigue. 

Miss  Langtry's  arrival  is  an  awful  calamity  to  newspaper 
men.  They  are  as  utterly  tired  of  her  as  they  are  of  the 
tariff  question  or  the  Land-League  agitation,  and  live  in  fer- 
vid hope  of  her  departure  for  Australia.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  public  is  still  interested  in  this  remarkable 
woman.  They  read  every  jot  of  news  and  gossip  about  her 
with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  she  is  almost  as  much  of  a  sen- 
sation now  as  when  she  first  arrived.  Of  course,  "  Freddie" 
Gebhardt's  devotion  to  the  Lily  has  had  much  to  do  with  her 
notoriety.  It  is  not  every  woman  who  could  catch  such  a 
magnificent  ass  as  the  gentle  Frederick.  Mrs.  Langtry's 
mother  proves  to  be  a  quiet,  unostentatious  woman,  but  re- 
fined and  gentle.  Mrs.  Langtry's  presence  in  America  has 
done  more  to  stir  up  the  humorists  than  any  other  recent 
event,  and  that  is  the  sole  good  we  have  got  out  of  her. 

People  were  considerable  surprised  at  the  valuation  set 
upon  Mrs.  Langtry's  costumes.  She  brought  over  twenty- 
five  dresses,  and  they  were  appraised  at  only  five  thousand 
dollars.  Every  actress,  who  has  come  to  America  of  late, 
asserted,  without  a  blush,  that  her  costumes  were  worth  from 
one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars  apiece.  Either  Mrs. 
Langtry's  dresses  are  far  below  the  average,  which  is  hard- 
ly supposable,  or  Mrs.  Langtry  tells  the  truth,  and  all  the 
other  actresses  have  been  indulging  in  whoppers. 

Beverly  Tilden  wanders  about  town  with  a  placid  smile 
and  an  air  of  easy  good  nature.  His  clothes  come  from 
England,  his  manners  from  France,  and  his  morals  from — 
no  one  knows  where.  He  says  it  is  all  wrong  that  he  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  freaks  of  his  extravagant  brothers 
in  Europe,  and  he  inveighs  bitterly  against  the  surrogate's 
decision  in  the  motion  he  made  for  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  father's  estate  had  been  adjusted.  The 
trouble  with  Beverly  Tilden  is  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  born  about  four  years  too  late  to  have  any  fun.  When 
he  was  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  and  under  the  vigilant 
charge  of  a  tutor,  his  three  brothers  were  spending  their  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  Europe.  One-quarter  of  these  two 
millions  of  dollars  belonged  to  Beverly ;  but  the  brothers 
didn't  trouble  themselves  about  a  little  thing  of  that  sort,  and 
consequently  squandered  his  share  with  their  own.  The 
result  was,  when  Beverly  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  felt  like  having  a  little  fun  such  as  his  brothers  had  en- 
joyed, the  wherewith  was  not  forthcoming.  He  could  only 
lay  his  hands  upon  a  miserly  hundred  thousand  ;  and  this 
he  is  spending  now  while  trying  to  get  the  courts  to  give 
him  back  his  half  million.  The  courts  grin  derisively,  but 
Beverly  goes  on  hoping  and  planning,  and  bewailing  the 
fate  that  kept  him  from  enjoying  the  good  time  that  his 
brothers  had  in  Europe  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  brothers. 

I  see  in  an  alleged  society  paper  that  lawn-tennis  and  polo 
will  be  superseded  next  year  by  frog-hunting.  This  is  a  tri- 
fle too  much.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal  from  a  society  paper, 
but  when  it  mercilessly  tosses  out  two  healthful  and  delight- 
ful sports  so  as  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  frog-hunting,  it  goes 
too  far.  The  paper  in  question  says  that  the  popular  style 
of  frog-hunting  consists  in  loading  a  flat-bottom  boat  with 
girls,  and  hanging  lights  over  the  bows  of  the  boats.  When 
the  frogs  come  to  the  surface,  attracted  by  the  lights,  the 
girls  spear  them  with  long  and  ornamental  javelins.  The 
article  further  says  it  is  not  considered  proper  to  have  more 
than  four  girls  in  the  boat  at  one  time.  I'd  like  to  know 
where  the  men  are  all  this  time.  Possibly  they  get  out  and 
push.  No  row-boat  on  earth  would  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate one  girl  and  a  javelin  and  a  pursuing  frog.  The 
ladies  are  expected  to  carry  their  frogs  around  with  them  the 
day  after  they  are  caught  in  ornamental  silk  pouches. 

This  story  is  on  a  par  with  the  other  one  that  stag-hunting 
is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Newport  next  year.  It  would  seem 
that  the  alleged  foxhunting  is  not  excitable  enough  for  New- 
port. This  is  quite  conceivable,  inasmuch  as  they  haven't 
had  a  fox  there  for  some  years,  and  their  hunting  consists  in 
chasing  the  scent  of  the  anise-seed  bag.  But  in  stag-hunt- 
ing there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  anise-seed  bag.  Then,  again, 
if  it  is  indulged  in  at  Newport,  there  will  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  stag  either.  You'll  never  catch  Newport  dudes  in  the 
wild  pursuit  of  a  dangerous  stag.  In  all  probability  they  will 
substitute  a  gentle  heifer  for  the  fiery  stag.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  17,  1883. 


Diamonds  are  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand,  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  prove  more  valuable 
than  those  discovered  in  Arizona  some  years  ago. 


Anthony  Trollope  does  much  of  his  writing  in  railway  car- 
riages. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Triboulet  was  jester  to  Francis  I.  A  great  lord,  offended 
at  his  sallies,  threatened  to  flog  him  to  death.  Tribonlet 
went  to  complain  to  his  master.  "  If  he  does  it,"  said  the 
king,  "I'll  hang  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after."  "Thank 
ye,  cousin,"  said  the  fool  ;  "but  if  it's  all  the  same,  couldn't 
you  do  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before?" 


The  story  is  (old  of  Senator  "  Zeb "  Vance,  of  North 
Carolina,  that  soon  after  his  second  marriage  he  remarked 
to  his  bride  :  "  My  dear,  I'm  a  stubborn  fellow,  and  yon 
may  anticipate  trouble.  Now,  in  the  beginning,  while  I  am 
submissive,  I  want  to  give  you  one  piece  of  advice.  If  you 
follow  it,  we'll  get  on  mighty  well.  It  is  this  :  Make  me  do 
just  as  I  darned  please." 

"  Moses,"  he  called  out  to  h:s  son,  who  sat  reading  the  pa- 
per, "  vhas  a  war  comtne  in  Europe?"  "No,  fadder;  dot 
vhas  all  settled  oop."  "Vhas  der  cholera  coming?"  "No, 
fadder."  "  Do  you  read  of  a  sheep  epidemic  dot  kills  'em  all 
off  und  brings  up  der  price  of  wool  ?"  "No."  "Vhas  der 
cotton  crop  all  busted  ?  "  "  No,  it  vhas  fine."  "  Vhas  der 
some  more  earthquakes,  floods,  or  cyclones?"  "  Not  one." 
"  Vhell,  Moses,  it  vhas  all  right  just  der  same.  We  begin 
to-morrow  to  mark  up  all  goods  twenty  per  cent,  on  account 
of  der  shmall-pox,  which  may  kill  off  all  der  beoples  next 
winter." 

It  is  said  to  be  difficult  to  teach  a  Spaniard  to  say  cock- 
roach. A  tutor  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  words  the 
Spaniards  have  to  learn.  To  illustrate,  he  called  upon  a 
young  Spaniard,  who  is  struggling  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
language,  to  pronounce  the  word.  An  expression  of  sadness 
passed  over  the  olive-tinged  countenance  of  the  Spaniard  as 
he  thought  a  moment,  and  then  hesitatingly  said  :  "  Croack- 
arocha."  "  No,  cock-roach,"  repeated  the  tutor.  "  Coka- 
rocha,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "Try  now;  c-o-c-k-r-o-a-c-h, 
cockroach."  "  Kokrocha,"  said  the  Spaniard.  "  Say  cock." 
"  Croka."  "  Now  roach."  "  Rocha."  "  Now  cockroach." 
"  Crockrocha."     "  Now  tell  what  it  is."     "  Smalla  bugga." 

Dumley  has  taken  the  landlady's  daughter  to  the  theatre 
and,  as  usual,  had  been  outside  between  the  acts.  "  Do  you 
see  young  Brown  over  there?"  he  said  to  the  young  woman. 
"  Yes,"  she  replied.  "  Well,  he's  a  man  I  expect  to  paralyze 
some  day."  "  Are  you  going  out  to  see  another  man  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  act?"  she  asked.  "Yes,"  Dumley  said, 
reluctantly ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ;  he  is  waiting  for 
me  now."  "  Well,"  said  the  landlady's  daughter,  "  I  don't 
like  Mr.  Brown  very  much  either,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to 
do.  When  you  return  from  seeing  the  gentleman  outside, 
who  is  waiting  for  you,  just  step  over  to  where  Mr.  Brown  is 
sitting,  and  breathe  on  him.    That  will  paralyze  him." 


"  One  day,  while  seated  in  a  well-known  draper's  in  Bond 
Street,  busily  engaged  with  her  purchases,  my  aunt,"  says  a 
writer  in  London  Society,  "  as  they  say  in  the  old  ballads, 
(  suddenly  became  aware '  of  a  voice  of  extraordinary  tone 
and  pathos.  The  speaker  was  a  lady  seated  close  behind, 
and  with  her  back  turned  to  my  aunt.  With  the  genuine  in- 
tonation and  slow  utterance  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  the  cus- 
tomer demanded  of  the  bewildered  shopman  :  'Will — this — 
gown — war-sh  ?  '  and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  that  the  color  was  fast,  rejoined  with  still  greater  dra- 
matic solemnity:  'The  color,  then,  fadeth  not  ?  Ah!  'tis 
well ! '  '  Oh,  oh,'  thought  my  aunt,  '  the  queen  of  tragedy 
alive  ! '  In  a  moment  they  were  shaking  hands  and  ex- 
changing greetings,  and  in  another  discussing  the  respective 
merits  of  cottons  and  prints,  of  which  Mrs.  Siddons  showed 
herself  a  keen  judge,  when  she  could  lay  aside — which  was 
rare  indeed — her  dramatic  affectation.  On  another  occasion 
my  aunt  was  seated  opposite  to  Mrs.  Siddons  at  a  dinner 
party.  Some  salad  was  brought  to  her,  which  she  declined; 
but  the  host  loudly  extolled  its  very  special  merits,  and  urged 
her  just  to  '  try  it.'  So,  after  a  little  hesitation,  the  great 
tragedienne  turned  around  to  the  footman  who  stood  behind 
her  with  the  salad,  and  extending  both  her  hands  with  a 
genuine  theatrical  air  (a  la  Queen  Katherine  before  Henry 
VIII.),  and  throwing  her  head  back  in  the  true  tragic  style, 
exclaimed  in  her  deepest  tones  and  most  popular  manner  : 
'  I  must — obey ; — then — bring  me — the  b-o-w-1 1 '  The  com- 
pany were,  of  course,  deeply  impressed." 


"Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  have  a  way  of  insulting 
people  which  makes  chastisement  impossible,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Century.  "  One  day  a  well-dressed  woman  of  eighteen 
entered  the  train  for  Versailles.  The  coach  was  two-thirds 
full  of  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen.  I  was  the  only  for- 
eigner. As  the  new-comer  entered,  a  scrawny,  brazen- 
faced, faded,  ill-dressed  woman,  seated  in  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  the  coach,  looked  out  of  the  window  next  her  and 
said,  in  a  very  loud  tone  :  '  Another  chick-weed  seller  ! ' 
Had  she  been  taken  to  task  for  her  insolence,  she  would  have 
sworn,  by  everything  held  sacred,  that  her  ejaculation  was 
called  forth  by  seeing  a  chick-weed  seller  walking  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  station,  and  that,  so  far  from  intending  to 
apply  it  to  the  new-comer,  she  had  not  so  much  as  seen  the 
latter  enter  the  coach.  The  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen 
giggled  ;  it  was  a  cowardly  insult,  just  after  their  hearts,  for 
it  could  not  be  avenged.  Parisian  streets  are  filled  with  de- 
cayed women,  who,  in  the  heyday  of  their  prosperity,  gave 
no  heed  to  darker  days  (their  coming  undreamt  of),  and  who, 
at  life's  twilight,  are  obliged  to  sell  chick-weed  or  to  become 
rag-pickers  to  fill  mouth  and  cover  back  till  borne  to  the  hos- 
pital for  the  last  time.  The  insolent  hag's  meaning  was  that 
the  new-comer  was  doomed  to  this  fate,  for  she  put  all  her 
money  on  her  back.  The  cowardly  shaft  struck  and  the 
poor  young  woman  turned  crimson.  I  left  the  train  at  As- 
nieres.  It  was  her  destination,  too.  I  gave  her  my  hand  as 
she  alighted.  When  out  of  the  station  and  in  the  street, 
she  showed  a  green  cushion,  such  as  lace-makers  use,  held 
up  the  delicate  '  woven  wind '  on  it,  and  said,  in  a  voice  still 
trembling  with  emotion  :  'As  long  as  I  have  the— 
I  need  fear  no  chick-weed  basket  1 ' " 
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"  Californian."  The  statesman  who  does  not  recognize  our 
rightful  claim  to  special  legislation ;  the  critic  who  does  not 
appreciate  our  literature  ;  the  great  American  pie-biter  who 
does  not  admire  our  pumpkins;  or  the  wine-drinker  who 
underrates  the  product  of  our  vines — we  regard  first  with  an- 
ger, then  with  pity,  and  then  with  contempt.  We  demand  of 
the  Alpine  climber  that  he  must  look  with  awe  upon  otr 
mountain  scenery.  We  require  the  traveler  in  the  sunny 
South  of  France  and  dreamy  Italy  that  he  must  confess  the 
charm  of  our  climate,  and  admit  the  incomparable  beauty  of 
our  plains  and  valleys  over  those  of  Lombardy  or  Switzer- 
land. We  never  tire  of  this  perpetual  cantata  to  our  loved 
and  beautiful  California. 


Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  un 
dertakes  to  contrast  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  centu 
ries  gone  by ;  declares  that,  with  all  its  material  progress, 
mechanical  appliances,  steam,  electricity,  gas,  patent  inven 
tions,  and  other  advancements,  it  is  not,  in  the  higher  and 
better  civilization,  and  in  the  essentials  which  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  in  its  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious  life,  ahead  of  the  ages  that  preceded  it.     He  recalls 
one  ot  Voltaire's  stories  to  illustrate  how  its  merits  are  over- 
sung  and  over-praised  by  writers  and  orators  :     The  King  ot 
Babylon,  desirous  to  cure  Irax,  one  of  his  satraps,  of  excess- 
ive vanity,  caused  the  master  of  the  royal  music  to  enter 
his  chamber  every  morning  with  full  chorus  and  orchestra, 
and  perioral  in  his  honor  a  cantata  lasting  two  hours,  and 
with  every  third  minute  the  following  refrain  : 

' '  What  virtue,  what  grace,  what  power  hath  he  I 
How  pleased  with  himself  my  lord  must  be  1 " 
Then  the  royal  chamberlain  pronounced  over  him  a  eulogy, 
reciting  all  his  virtues.  The  ceremonial  lasted  three  hours, 
and  was  repeated  at  the  evening  banquet,  while  all  the  at- 
tendants stood  around,  and,  when  he  spoke,  exclaimed : 
"  What  wisdom  do  we  hear ! :'  and  broke  into  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter over  the  good  things  Irax  would  have  said  if  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  aflorded  him.  On  the  first  day  Irax  was  de- 
lighted ;  the  second  he  found  less  pleasant ;  on  the  third  he 
was  bored ;  on  the  fourth  he  could  endure  it  no  longer  ;  and 
on  the  fifth  he  was  cured.  This  amusing  tale  would  be  quite 
applicable  to  our  California  vanity.  Only  we  never  tire  ot 
hearing  pleasant  things  said  of  our  country,  its  climate 
and  productions  ;  our  splendid  scenery  and  towering  mount- 
ains ;  our  broad  and  fertile  valleys;  oar  incomparable  har- 
bors ;  our  tremendous  pumpkins;  our  big  trees;  our  inex- 
haustible forests  and  mines  ;  our  crops  of  wool  andgiain  ; 
our  wine  ;  our  fruits  ;  our  Yosemite;  our  commerce  (that  is  to 
to  be) ;  our  manufactures  (that  are  to  be),  and  our  greatness 
(that  is  to  come).  We  never  tire  of  writing  of  all  these  things 
ourselves.  We  never  tire  of  banqueting  visitors  who  will  say 
of  us  these  pleasant  things  over  their  wine.  He  is  an  ill- 
natured  and  dyspeptic  pessimist  who  does  not  delight  in 
hearing  them.  He  is  a  grumbler  of  bad  digestion  who  does  not 
believe  that  we  are  the  greatest  people,  of  the  greatest  State, 
of  the  greatest  nation,  of  the  greatest  age,  that  the  world  has 
yH  srodu<:ed.    The  proud  boast,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen," 

^  Ddest  exclamation  compared  to  the  tone,  manner, 
r  phasis  of  the  argonaut  who  pronounces  himself  a 


This  is  a  digression.     Our  intention  was  to  quote  from  Mr. 
Harrison  some  of  his  eloquent  statements — "  mechanical 
glories,"  he  styles  them,  of  the  last  hundred  years — for  the 
purpose  of  proving  what  .he  attempts  to  disprove  ;  viz.,  the 
incomparable  superiority  of  this  age  to  any  that  has  gone 
before.     An  hundred  years  ago  the  voyage  by  sea  required 
months  to  cross  the  ocean,  tempest-tossed,  in  a  clumsy  ves- 
sel while  the  traveler  on  land  could  make  short  miles  on 
horseback,  on  foot,  or  in  cumbrous  vehicles.     Now,  the  At- 
lantic is  done  in  palace  ships  by  steam  in  five  days  ;  con- 
tinents are  crossed  in  luxurious  cars  by  steam  ;  and,  while  an 
hundred  years  ago  the  earth  had  not  been  circumnavigated, 
now,  a  pleasant  jaunt  is  made  around  the  world  in  eighty 
days.    The  social   or  business  missive,  borne  by  lagging 
sails  or  weary  brute,  is   now  sent  flying  on  electric  wing. 
Peking,  Moscow,  Constantinople,  and  the  mysterious  Bagdad, 
are  reached  and  answered  in  a  day.    An  hundred  years  ago 
our  planet  was  in  parts  an  undiscovered  land  ;  science  bad 
not  gauged  the  stars,  nor  tracked  the  eccentric  paths  of  mys- 
terious orbs  ;  ignorance  clamored  with  beaten  gongs  when 
the  moon  in  its  orbit  crossed  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  or 
on  the  sun's  face  were  intervening  orbs  ;  thread  twisted  by 
human  hands  was  coarsely  and  patiently  woven  into  cloth. 
Now,  hemp,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  leap  through  the  in'ricate 
complexity  of  machinery  to  the  delicate  and  costly  fabrics  ol 
velvets,  silk,  and  lace,  or  the  durable  material  with  which  we 
clothe  ourselves  and  our  homes.    An  hundred  years  ago  the 
monarch  in  his  royal  palace  had  not  the  home  comforts  ol 
light,  warmth,  pure  air,  and  sanitary  protection  that  are  now 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrious  poor.     Louis  XIV.  had 
no  room  in  his  costly  edifice  at  Versailles,  nor  Philip  II.  in  his 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Escurial,  so  comfortable  as  the  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Argonaut,  where  we  may  wash  our  hands 
at  a  living  spring,  by  the  turn  of  a  metalic  knob,  or  have  a 
brilliant  light  at  night,  of  three  times  eighteen  candle-power, 
by  the  touch  of  a  phosphorus  match,  where  in  the  winter's 
day  is  the  cheering  warmth  of  anthracite  brought  beyond 
the  sea.    We  look  from  our  plate-glass  windows  across  the 
street,  sewered  and  swept,  and  at  night  lighted  by  electricity, 
to  the  quarters  of  the  Pacific  Club,  whose  members  are  more 
comfortably  housed  and  generously  fed  than  even  an  em- 
peror from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  great  Alexander  01 
Russia.     An  hundred  years  ago,  Dupont  Street  would  have 
been  a  narrow  alley,  lighted  by  torch  or  tallow,  infested  with 
criminals  and  paupers,  and  patrolled  by  a  watchman  calling 
ihe  hours,  with  the  assurance  that  the  night  was  clear  or 
cloudy,  and  all  was  well.     Where  an  hundred  years  ago  in 
cloister,  or  convent,  or  public  library  were  hundreds  of  vol 
umes,  now  we  count  well-bound,  clear-printed  volumes  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.     More  ink  and  paper  are  con- 
sumed in  a  single  day  than  all  the  presses  of  Europe  pro- 
duced from  the  days  of  Gutenberg  to  the  French  revolution. 
The  boy  of  the  period  wears  a  better  time-keeper,  purchased 
for  eight  dollars,  than  his  grandfather  could  procure  for  coin 
The  servant-girl  purchases  a  better  likeness  of  herself  or 
sweetheart  for  sixpence  than  her  grandmother  could  buy  for 
sixty  pounds  ;  and  she  earns  a  pound  with  as  much  ease  as 
ner  grandmother  earned  a   sixpence.      Arms  of  precision 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  flint-locks.     Guns  carrying 
projectiles  weighing  three  hundred  pounds  have  banished 
the  old  culverin  of  bronze.    A  single  brigade  armed  with 
breech-loaders  would  now  decide  the  battle  of  Waterloo  or 
Blenheim  in  an  hour;  and  the  Devastation  would  sink  all 
the  navies  which  fought  at  Trafalgar  or  the  Nile.    An  Eng- 
lish regiment,  needed  at  Delhi  or  New  Zealand  (observes 
Mr.  Harrison),  is  transported  by  steam  in  five  or  six  weeks> 
when  in  the  olden  time  it  would  take  as  many  months.     Take 
it  all  in  all,  the  merely  material,  physical,  mechanical  change 
in  human  life  within  the  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  Watt 
and  Arkwright  to  our  own,  is  greater  than  in  the  thousand 
years  which  preceded  it.     We  quote  :    "  It  is  curious  how 
many  things  date  from  1770  or  17S0.     The  use  of  steam  in 
manufactures  and  locomotion  by  sea  and  land,  the  textile 
revolution,  the  factory  system,  the  enormous  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, the  change  from  a  rural  to  a  town  life,  the  portent- 
ous growth  of  empires,  the  vast  expansion  of  sea  power,  of 
commerce,  of  manufactures,  of  wealth,  of  intercommunica- 
tion, of  the  post ;  then  the  use  of  gas,  electricity,  telegraphs, 
telephones,  steam-presses,  sewing-machines,  air-engines,  gas- 
engines,  electric-engines,  photographs,  tunnels,  ship  canals, 
and  all  the  rest,  were  unknown,  or  resting  in  the  domain  of 
experiment.    Population  doubling  itself  almost  with  every 


fresh  generation  ;  cities  swelling  year  by  year  by  millions  of 
inhabitants  and  square  miles  of  area  ;  wealth  counted  by 
billions  ;  power  to  go  anywhere,  or  learn  anything,  or  order 
anything,  counted  in  seconds  of  time  ;  miraculous  means  of 
locomotion,  of  transport,  of  copying  anything,  of  detecting 
the  millionth  part  of  a  grain  or  a  hair's  breadth,  of  seeing 
millions  of  billions  of  miles  into  space  and  finding  more  stars ; 
billions  of  letters  carried  every  year  by  the  post,  millions  of 
men  and  women  whirled  everywhere  in  hardly  any  time  at 
all ;  a  sort  of  patent  Fairy  Peribanon's  fan  which  we  can  open 
and  flutter,  and  straightway  find  everything  and  anything  the 
planet  contains  for  about  half  a  crown;  night  turned  into 
day  ;  roads  cut  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  canals 
across  continents  ;  every  wish  for  any  material  thing  grati- 
fied in  mere  conjuror's  fashion,  by  turning  a  handle  or  ad- 
justing a  pipe  ;  an  enchanted  world,  where  everything  does 
what  we  tell  it  in  perfectly  inexplicable  ways,  as  if  some  good 
Prospero  were  waving  his  wand,  and  electricity  were  the 
willing  Ariel — that  is  what  we  have." 


We  Americans  have  that  which  does  not  come  to  an  Eng- 
lish writer  with  the  same  force  as  to  ourselves,  and  which 
we,  in  the  pride  and  patriotism  of  our  national  character, 
think  the  grandest  achievement  of  this  or  any  age.  We  have 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  substantial  creation  and 
growth  of  the  century.  Only  to-day  we  are  celebrating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  disbanding  the  ragged  band  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  after  the  hardships,  the  perils,  and 
the  heroic  acts  which  gave  us  independent  national  existence. 
Since  that  time  we  have  spanned  the  continent  with  a  free 
people  ;  laid  the  firm  and  enduring  foundation  of  republican 
government,  that  shall  last  as  long  as  intelligence  survives; 
we  have  contributed  a  glorious  share  in  achieving  the  enfran- 
chisement ol  the  human  soul  from  the  bondage  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance  ;  and  have  done  our  part  in  emancipating 
the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  with  which  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  priestcraft  had  bound  it.  We  are  not  drawing  the 
line  now  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  between  Hildebrand 
and  Luther ;  for,  disguise  the  fact  as  we  may,  the  century 
has  made  a  great  and  wonderful  stride  in  emancipating  it- 
self from  the  rigid  and  iron  rules  with  which  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors and  their  descendants,  for  an  hundred  years,  clothed 
the  unlovely  religion  they  professed.  Where  this  free  rein 
in  religion  is  leading,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know.  So  long 
as  the  daylight  lasts,  so  long  as  the  way  is  illumined  by  the 
sunlight  of  intelligence,  and  is  free  from  the  obstruction  of 
ignorance,  so  long  as  conscience  is  free  and  inquiry  unre- 
strained, we  are  content  with  the  direction  and  the  progress. 


If,  then,  it  be  confessed  that  the  century  between  the 
years  1783  and  18S3  has  not  only  made  an  incredible  forward 
bound  in  the  advance  of  material  improvement,  but  also  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the  tyranny  of 
superstition,  ignorance,  priestcraft,  and  ecclesiasticism,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  real,  practical  civilization  has  made  a 
tremendous  forward  stride.  If  the  average  dutation  of  hu- 
man life  is  longer  now  than  in  centuries  gone  by  ;  if  men  are 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  and  belter  housed,  and  have 
more  comforts  now  than  then  ;  if  women  have  been  lifted 
up  to  higher  lives,  to  greater  moral  purity,  and  personal 
cleanliness,  and  have  to  work  fewer  hours,  and  are  better 
cared  for ;  and  if  children  are  nurtured  and  raised  so  that  a 
less  percentage  of  them  die  ;  if  labor  is  more  honorable  now 
than  it  was  an  hundred  years  ago,  and  better  wages  are  ob- 
tainable now  than  then,  and  less  hours  of  toil  are  exacted 
now  than  then,  and  the  same  labor  produces  more  of  the 
comforts  of  life  now  than  it  did  then — then  we  say,  in  spite 
of  philosophers,  or  preachers,  or  poets,  or  dreamers  of  any 
kind,  then  we  say  that  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  in  advance  of  that  of  the  eighteenth  or  any  that 
has  gone  before.  The  days  of  that  splendid  Roman  and 
Grecian  civilization  ;  the  luxuries  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  of 
Queen  Anne's  golden  age  ;  of  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
Elizabethan  era,  when  chivalry  flourished ;  the  ages  of 
literature  connected  with  the  names  of  Horace  and  Virgil, 
historians  from  Herodotus  and  Pliny  to  Hume  and  Hazlit ; 
poets  and  imaginative  writers,  embracing  the  names  of 
Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden ; 
the  era  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  the  comedies  of  Aristoph- 
anes, the  odes  of  Pindar,  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  the 
stories,  tales,  and  romances  of  the  idyllic  ages — all  remind 
us  that  these  were  periods  when  only  the  great  and  prosper- 
ous were  sung,  when  hero-worship  prevailed,  when  great 
warriors  and  great  kings  monopolized  the  good  things  of 
earth,  and  all  the  orators  and  poets  were  engaged  in  singing 
canticles  to  the  lucky  ones,  unmindful  of  the  great  under- 
crust  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  lifted  to  influence  and 
power,  and  is  bringing  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  share  of 
this  world's  comforts,  without  fear  of  punishment  in  the  next. 
We  are  contrasting  the  creature  comforts  and  material  en- 
joyments of  this  period  with  that  which  has  preceded  it, 
without  at  all  denying  the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  emi- 
nent and  illustrious  men,  who,  by  their  researches  in  science 
and  literature,  their  experiments  and  discoveries  in  all  the 
realms  of  thought,  and  their  achievements  in  art,  made  this 
age  and  its  results  possible.   We  name,  as  the  writer  has  cat- 
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logued  the  illustrious  ones  who  have  done  so  much  for  the 
advancement  and  progress  of  the  human  family :  In  science, 
Newton,  Herschel,  Black,  Priestley,  Harvey,  Galileo,  La 
Grange,  Lavoisier ;  in  philosophy,  Bacon,  Montesquieu, 
Kant,  Diderot ;  in  literature,  Johnson,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Schiller,  Ccmeille,  Moliere,  Racine, 
Milton,  Locke ;  in  music,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Gluck, 
Beethoven  ;  in  painting,  omitting  the  oldest  masters,  Ru- 
bens, Titian,  Murillo,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Van  Dyke, 
Holbein.  We  might  enumerate  illustrious  names  in  theol- 
ogy, art,  and  mechanics  ;  illustrious  discoverers  and  voy- 
agers who  pushed  their  researches  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world  and  to  adventurous  explorations  of  all  its  parts  ;  illus- 
trious minds  who  blazed  the  pathway  along  which  timorous 
thinkers  have  groped.  We  measure  the  age  by  its  results. 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  achievements  of  Franklin,  in 
his  kite-flying  experiments,  when  we  look  upon  the  move- 
ments of  machinery  and  the  transmission  of  intelligent 
thought,  and  see  cities  lighted  by  electricity.  The  ninteenth 
century  has  done  more  than  any  which  preceded  it  in  the 
practical  development  of  the  material  forces  that  may  be 
made  serviceable  to  man's  use  and  enjoyment.  It  is  left  to 
the  next  hundred  years  to  perfect  what  are  now  experiments. 
But  there  is  a  grander  and  better  achievement  for  the  next 
century,  and  it  is  to  accomplish  that  which  this  has  begun — 
viz.,  to  lift  humauity  up  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  and  partici- 
pation in  all  the  benefits  of  this  boasted  civilization  ;  carry 
men  along  and  onward,  till  all  stand  upon  the  same  elevated 
plane  ;  till  labor  ranks  with  capital ;  till  distinctions  of  birth 
are  swept  away  ;  till  superstitious  ignorance  and  priestcraft 
have  no  longer  any  hiding-places  on  this  round  sphere  ;  till 
wars  for  boundary,  ambition,  dynasty,  and  power  are  no 
longer  possible  ;  till  legislation  ceases  for  the  benefit  of 
classes  ;  till  class  distinctions  and  creeds  are  merged  in  a 
universal  philanthrophy  ;  till  humanity  knows  no  part  of 
itself  that  is  less  esteemed  than  another. 


We  hope  our  good  Episcopalian  friends  at  the  East,  who  be- 
came so  indignant  with  Bishop  Wingfield  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia for  his  very  frank  and  truthful  exposure  of  the  worldly- 
meanness  and  stingy  hypocrisy  of  the  membership  of  the 
Most  Holy  Evangelical  Episcopal  Church  of  California,  will 
keep  calmly  cool  enough  to  read  the  following  truthful  state- 
ment concerning  the  dishonest  practices  to  which  the  pro- 
fessing churchmen  of  California  have  subjected  their  bishop ; 
a  course  so  continuous,  so  wanting  in  common  honesty,  so 
indicative  of  want  of  moral  principle,  so  absolutely  in  viola- 
tion of  all  honorable  rules  of  business  ;  involving  the  un- 
christian qualities  of  absolute  dishonesty,  breach  of  faith, 
ingratitude,  and  falsehood,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  an 
early  and  unpaid  rector  of  Grace  Church  should  have  aban- 
doned the  diocese,  and  in  New  York  raised  the  very  perti- 
nent inquiry  whether  Protestantism  was  not  a  failure.  In  view 
of  Bishop  Kip's  most  unchristian  treatment,  we  may  be  ex- 
cused if  we  propound  the  interrogatory  whether  Episcopacy 
in  California  has  not  proved  itself — well,  let  us  say,  "a 
whited  sepulchre"?  If  the  number  of  professing  church- 
men who  live  luxuriously,  keep  fast  horses,  drink  expensive 
wines,  gamble  with  stocks,  and  play  poker  with  cards ;  if  the 
respectable  pew-holders  who  keep  fast  women,  and  send 
their  families  to  Grace  Cathedral,  the  Advent,  St.  John's,  St. 
Luke's,  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  "just  for  the  looks  of  the 
thing,"  would  pay  a  penny  to  the  bishop  as  often  as  they  pay 
a  pound  to  the  devil,  this  article  would  not  need  to  have  been 
written,  and  the  Bishop  of  Northern  California  would  not 
need  to  have  complained  of  the  millionaire  sinners,  because 
they  do  not  volunteer  to  give  their  money  to  a  quarrelsome 
and  pestiferous  organization  that  makes  no  honest  exertion 
to  first  purify  and  then  maintain  itself.  We  are  now  hinting 
at  what,  if  we  are  challenged,  we  will  bluntly  name.  We 
shall  be  glad  of  the  excuse,  in  this  instance,  to  depart  from 
a  rule,  and  give  the  names  of  the  quarrelsome  rectors,  ves- 
trymen, and  laymen,  whose  selfish,  jealous,  mean,  and  ambi- 
tious natures  have  prompted  them  to  chafe  against  the 
discipline  of  their  church,  and  to  rebel  against  the  au- 
thority of  their  bishop.  We  are  admirers  of  Bishop  Kip — 
not  because  we  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  profess 
its  doctrines,  or  believe  in  its  dogmas;  but  because  for  thirty 
years  we  have  known  him,  and  observed  the  earnest  sim- 
plicity of  his  christian  character.  In  all  the  exigencies  of 
his  career,  and  through  all  the  exciting  periods  of  California's 
history,  he  has  bome  himself  like  a  gentleman.  He  is  sin- 
cere, zealous,  earnest,  and  honorable  ;  pure  in  his  private 
character,  devoted  to  his  church,  to  which  he  has  consecrated 
his  fortune  and  his  life.  He  is  now  in  advanced  years,  feel- 
ing his  way  with  dimmed  vision  down  into  the  valley  of  dark 
shadows.  He  is  poor,  and  has  been  robbed  ;  not  by  the  un- 
christian hands  of  wicked  millionaires,  but  by  the  authorities 
and  members  of  a  church  which  among  its  professions  pro- 
fesses to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.  Bishop  Kip's  financial 
history  is  a  shame  and  reproach  to  the  Episcopal  name  in 
California.  He  was  sent  out  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  arrived  here  in  January, 
1854.  His  salary  from  the  Missionary  Committee  at  the  East 
was  three  thousand  dollars  per  year.    This,  in  those  days  of 


fabulous  prices,  was  a  beggarly  compensation.  He  paid 
twenty-one  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  rent  for  a  small  house, 
and  his  expenses  were  from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  The  House  of  Bishops,  however,  pledged 
him  that  the  church  of  the  Pacific  would  give  him  a  suitable 
salary,  as  they  had  applied  for  a  bishop  to  be  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  receipts  for  the  next  few  years  from  this  diocese 
were  as  follows : 

1854 Nothing. 

1855 Nothing. 

1856 Nothing. 

1857 Nothing. 

After  three  years'  labor,  in  February,  1S57,  the  diocese  held 
a  special  convention,  when  Bishop  Kip  was  unanimously 
elected  Diocesan  Bishop,  and  was  strongly  urged  by  the 
diocese  to  accept.  By  doing  so,  he  would  cut  himself  oflT 
from  any  missionary  salary  at  the  East,  and  also  become  in- 
capable of  any  election  in  an  Eastern  diocese.  As  he  was 
receiving  nothing  from  the  diocese,  his  giving  up  of  his  mis- 
sionary salary,  inadequate  as  it  was,  would  be  a  serious  con- 
sideration. In  reply,  the  convention  pledged  itself,  if  he 
would  accept,  they  would  at  once  raise  an  Episcopal  fund, 
the  interest  of  which  would  be  sufficient,  as  is  done  in  all 
Eastern  dioceses.  So  he  accepted.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  to  redeem  this  pledge,  and  for  the  next  five  years  he  re- 
ceived nothing  from  any  quarter.  At  the  end  of  three  years 
the  promised  Episcopal  fund  amounted  to  three  hundred 
dollars  ;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  is  about  ten  thousand  dollars  (which  consists  of  unen- 
dorsed notes).  A  few  years  ago  the  convention  fixed  the 
Bishop's  salary  at  six  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  sum,  or  anything  like  it,  has  never 
been  given  him.  It  is  dribbled  out  in  small  amounts,  so  that 
the  Bishop  never  knows  what  he  is  to  receive,  or  when.  As 
an  example,  we  learn  that  in  the  last  six  months  the  Bishop 
has  received  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  from  the  dio- 
cese, which  is  a  respectable  average  as  compared  with  some 
former  occasions.  In  1873  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  convention  to  examine  the  indebtedness  of  the  diocese. 
They  reported  at  the  convention  of  May,  1S75,  as  follows. 
We  quote  from  the  convention  report : 

The  committeee  appointed  by  the  last  convention  upon  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  diocese  presented  their  report ;  which  was  read  and  received, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  diocese  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  the 
Right  Rev.  W.  I.  Kip.  D.D.,  in  the  sum  of  $13,858,  in  gold  coin,  as 
due  on  the  2d  of  May,  1874  :  and  the  faith  of  the  diocese  is  hereby 
pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  same  at  as  early  a  day  as  the  financial 
condition  of  the  diocese  will  admit.     Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  W.   Kirkham,  Chairman, 
C.   V.  S.   GIBBS, 

Samuel  C.  Gray, 
John  A.  Stanly. 

Since  then  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  indebtedness 
has  been  yearly  increasing,  until  it  now  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum — a  sum  which  would  astonish  outsiders.  It  is  the 
custom  in  every  other  diocese  throughout  the  Union  to  pro- 
vide the  bishop  with  a  residence.  This  has  never  been  done 
in  California,  and  the  bishop,  from  his  inadequate  salary,  has 
been  obliged  for  thirty  years  to  provide  his  own  residence. 
It  can  not  be  wondered  that  the  bishop  and  his  family  should 
have  a  rather  indistinct  view  of  the  boasted  generosity  of 
the  church  of  the  Pacific.  As  regards  Grace  Church  :  The 
bishop,  during  the  first  years  of  his  sojourn  here,  preached 
at  this  church,  without  any  compensation,  until  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewer's  arrival.  After  Dr.  Ewer  had  run  the  church  nearly 
into  the  ground,  and  when  it  was  about  to  be  sold  by  reason 
of  mortgage  foreclosure,  Bishop  Kip  stepped  in,  personally 
negotiated  the  mortgage  by  advancing  the  mouey  therefor 
from  his  own  pocket,  and  assumed  the  pastorate.  The 
congregation  voted  to  pay  him  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  month.  Bishop  Kip  engaged  Rev.  Giles  Easton  as  an 
assistant,  at  one  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Eighteen  months 
passed  by,  and  the  bishop  had  not  received  one  cent  of  the 
promised  salary,  and,  meanwhile  had  paid  away  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  dollars  to  Rev.  Mr.  Easton,  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Every  year  there  is  an  unseemly  wrangle  in 
convention  concerning  the  payment  of  the  bishop's  dues. 
Last  convention,  the  bishop  descended  from  the  chair  and 
remonstrated  with  some  of  those  most  prominent  in  the 
affair,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
diocese.  We  would  suggest,  as  a  practical  solution  of  the 
financial  difficulty,  that  Grace  Cathedral  be  sold  to  the 
Chinese  for  a  work-shop,  and  Trinity  be  rented  for  a  beer- 
garden,  till  the  honest  debts  of  the  diocese  are  fully  and 
honorably  discharged. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  figures  were  obtained  from  sources 
independent  of  Bishop  Kip,  and  this  article  is  entirely  with- 
out his  knowledge.  The  treatment  which  the  bishop  has  re- 
ceived has  created  a  just  indignation  in  circles  other  than 
Episcopal.  We  are  informed  that  he  has  spent  a  fortune  ol 
ninety  thousand  dollars  in  maintaining  himself  and  advanc- 
ing church  interests  upon  this  coast. 


John  Swinton  has  launched  his  paper — Vol.  I,  No.  1  — 
slap-bang  into  the  maelstrom  of  New  York  journalism.  His 
motto,  whether  it  shall  sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish,  is  the 


recognition  of  man's  natural  rights,  subject  to  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  his  natural  duties.  John  Swinton  is  a  remarkable 
man.  Whether  he  is  a  remarkable  journalist  depends  upon 
the  fact  whether  "  Swinton's  paper  "  is  successful  or  not.  If 
it  succeeds,  it  will  prove  an  exception  to  any  newspaper  en- 
terprise ever  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  labor  or  the  labor- 
ing class.  The  most  ungrateful,  unappreciative,  unintelligent 
of  all  the  herds  of  human  swine  that  ever  struggled  for  the 
trough  is  the  labor  class.  Wherever  in  ancient  history  there 
has  come  forth  a  hero  to  champion  their  cause,  a  David 
or  a  Robert  Bruce,  with  sling  or  battle-axe,  to  do  his  devoirs 
as  a  knight  of  labor,  he  has  been  murdered  in  the  ranks  of 
his  friends  ;  and  wherever  in  modern  times,  from  out  the 
labor  column,  or  from  the  class  of  leisure,  some  unselfish  and 
enthusiastic  dreamer  and  student  has  stepped  to  the  front 
and  risked  his  name,  his  fame,  his  ambition,  and  his  ease  of 
life,  in  the  effort  to  correct  the  wrongs  and  repair  the  evils 
which  the  laborer  receives  in  his  encounter  with  wealth,  with 
ecclesiastical  or  civil  power,  this  power  calls  him  "  stag," 
and  the  labor  class  eat  him  as  Aclaeon  was  eaten  by  his 
hounds.  No  man  is  so  certain  to  feei  the  quick  and  gleam- 
ing fangs  of  the  ungrateful,  suspicious  labor  class  as  the  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  man  who  endeavors  to  serve  them. 
If  with  them  he  toils,  and  sweats,  and  stinks,  they  rend  him 
sooner.  If  he  keeps  aloof  from  them,  has  no  intercourse 
with  them,  goes  among  them  with  disinfectants,  and  comes 
away  to  oil  and  perfume,  they  rend  him  later.  If  he  is 
an  empty-headed,  brazen-faced,  long-tongued,  noisy  dema- 
gogue, who  flitters  them,  robs  them,  lives  upon  them,  lies  to 
them,  and  seeks  office  at  their  hands,  he  survives  and  tri- 
umphs. John  Swinton  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence. He  is  honest ;  he  is  in  earnest ;  he  will  not  flatter  ; 
he  will  not  lie ;  he  will  not  seek  office  ;  and  he  will  fail.  He 
is  an  enthusiast,  a  dreamer,  an  impracticable  philosopher  ; 
and  he  will  fail.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  the  moneyed  power  is 
like  the  devil — you  can't  fight  the  devil  except  with  fire  ;  you  . 
can't  fight  the  moneyed  power  except  with  money.  You  can 
not  run  a  labor  newspaper,  except  with  money.  John  Swin- 
ton has  no  money.  He  is  poor,  and  will  fail.  "  Three  cents 
a  copy,"  with  one  cent  to  the  newsboy,  and  no  advertise- 
ments, won't  pay.  The  great  anti-monopolist,  Mr.  Thurber, 
who  sells  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  of  groceries  in  a  year, 
and  monopolizes  bull  butter,  and  runs  an  anti-monopoly 
party,  won't  help  John  Swinton's  paper  income — because  in 
the  interest  of  the  oppressed  working  class,  John  Swinton 
won't  advise  them  all  to  eat  oleomargarine.  The  leaders  of  the 
"Social  Democratic  Party,"  the  "Trades  Assembly,"  the 
"  New  York  Building  League,"  the  "  Amalgamated  Trade 
and  Labor  Union,"  the  "  Free-Soil  Society,"  the  "  Knights 
of  Labor,"  the  "  Constitution  Club,"  the  "  National  Green- 
back Labor  Party,"  and  all  the  other  organizations  in  which 
male  and  female  apostles  of  advanced  ideas  associate  to  re- 
form the  world,  will  none  of  them  aid  John  Swinton  to  run 
"  his  paper."  They  will  collect  all  the  money  they  can  ;  and 
upon  it  they  will  loaf,  and  idle,  and  drink  beer,  and  smoke 
cheap  cigars,  mix  in  ward  politics,  and  cultivate  the  art  of 
curbstone  statesmanship,  and  leave  John  Swinton  to  run 
"Swinton's  paper"  on  air  ;  and  if  John  Swinton  does  not  pay 
for  his  white  paper  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  bloated  paper- 
mill  will  refuse  him  credit ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  does  not  pay  his  typos,  they  will  strike,  and  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  of  the  city  of  New  York  will  Resolve  upon 
him  with  denunciatory  severity.  The  only  assistance  John 
S.vinton  can  depend  upon  will  be  the  communications  which 
will  pour  in  upon  him  from  every  labor  ass  who  can  lay  down 
his  burden  and  take  up  his  pen.  He  will  get  advice  for  noth- 
ing, and  along  at  first  will  be  inundated  with  congratulations. 
John  has  made  a  mistake.  His  brother  is  wiser ;  he  is  going 
to  start,  or  has  started,  a  journal  devoted  to  romance,  and  to 
be  called  "'The  Story- Teller."  It  will  succeed.  John  Swin- 
ton's paper  will  fail.  It  may  last  a  month,  or  six  months  ; 
but,  as  it  is  bright,  it  will  die  young.  The  utter  impractica- 
bility of  our  friend  John  Swinton  will  be  appreciated,  when 
it  is  known  that  he  favors  the  nomination  and  election  of 
Wendell  Phillips,  of  Boston,  as  President  of  the  United 
States.    Great  God  1 


Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  in  his  advocacy  of  Will- 
iam S.  Holman  for  the  candidacy  of  the  Democratic  parly 
for  President,  is  impolitic  and  unwise.  Unless  he  is  more 
cautious,  he  will  defeat  the  end  he  has  in  view.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  in  need  of  an  "  available  "  candidate.  Greeley 
was  nominated  for  availability  ;  so  was  Tilden ;  so  was  Han- 
cock. Hence,  when  Mr.  Dana  declares  that  "  Holman  has 
more  enemies  than  any  other  man  in  public  life,"  he  lessens 
his  chances  of  being  nominated  by  the  Democracy  ;  when 
the  Sun  declares  that  he  will  be  opposed  by  all  the  rings,  ■ 
all  the  lobbyists,  subsidists,  monopolists,  land-grabbers, 
salary-grabbers,  the  great  corporations  which  would  shirk 
their  obligations,  the  jobbers  who  thrive  on  excessive  ap- 
propriation bills,  and  all  the  rogues,  scoundrels,  demagogues, 
knaves,  and  office-seekers  in  the  Democratic  party,  we  beg 
most  seriously  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Dana  of  the  Sun,  how,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  owls  in  all  the  woods, 
does  he  expect  to  elect  this  embodiment  of  virtue  tc  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States  ? 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  progress  of  civilization  has  developed  the  decorative 
tendencies  in  every  direction,  but  the  original  impulses  are 
found  in  all  countries  and  in  all  times.  The  savage  who 
shows  a  curious  taste  in  nose-pieces  and  body-paint  is  as 
mu:h  a  votary  of  fashion  as  the  Parisienne  whose  whole  soul 
is  concentrated  upon  the  effectiveness  of  her  dress.  Both 
sexes  have  been  equally  weak  at  times  in  their  slavish  sur- 
render to  this  tyrannical  despotism.  But  the  males  have  in 
a  measure  emancipated  themselves.  Tne  garb  of  our  mod- 
ern bucks  and  bloods  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
dandies  and  macaronis  of  the  past.  Their  attire  has  some 
manliness  in  it ;  they  are  sensibly  shod ;  the  stufls  worn  are 
serviceable  and  suited  to  our  seasons.  It  is  no  longer  the 
custom  to  swallow  up  a  whole  patrimony  in  tailors'  bills.  The 
employment  of  the  most  costly  materials  has  also  disap- 
peared. Silks  and  satins,  except  as  regards  gorgeous  socks 
or  decorative  neckties,  are  left  to  women.  The  use  of  frills 
and  jabots  of  rare  Valenciennes  has  gone  with  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  small  clothes  of  gold  brocade.  Men  do  not  wear 
shirts  which  cost  ten  or  twenty  pounds  apiece,  as  they  did 
when  that  sum  meant  six  or  seven  times  its  present  value  ; 
nor  do  they  fix  priceless  jewels  in  their  shoe-laces,  or  carry 
muffs  of  rare  fur  on  their  hands.  The  present  fashions  are 
a  distinct  improvement  upon  those  of  even  a  more  recent 
period.  The  tight  fitting,  high-collared  monstrosities  of  the 
Georgian  epoch  went  out  with  the  king  who  permitted  a 
seam  but  called  a  crease  intolerable.  No  one,  not  the  most 
fatuous  and  empty-headed  devotee  of  high  collars  and  single- 
studded  shirts,  would  give  a  tithe  of  the  time  Beau  Brummell 
devoted  to  his  voluminous  and  largely  unsuccessful  ties. 

But  with  the  weaker  sex  the  reverse  is  still  the  case. 
While  men  have  in  a  measure  shaken  themselves  free,  wom- 
en are  now  as  ever  completely  under  the  dominion  of  dress. 
The  passion  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Hebrew  wives  and  maid- 
ens laced  tightly  and  added  fringes  of  gay  colors  to  their 
snow  while  robes.  For  them  a  sister  discovered  in  Solo- 
mon's reign  the  special  uses  of  the  silk-worm  :  "Ce  ver  ram- 
pant q  j:  habille  l'homme  de  ieuilles  d'arbres  elaborees  dans 
son  seio."  Egyptian  beau.ies,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of 
the  pyramids  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs, sleeked  and  preened 
themselves  before  their  brightly  burnished  brazen  mirrors, 
heightening  their  charms  with  collyrium  and  henna,  and  try- 
ing new  effects  in  costume.  Artifice  was  resorted  to  by  the 
ladies  of  Greece  to  increase  their  beauty  ;  they,  too,  wore 
body  bands  and  belts  to  improve  their  figures,  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  celebrated  girdle  of  Venus  was  the 
germ  and  prototype  of  the  modern  stays.  The  Roman  ma- 
trons carried  the  rage  for  dress  to  extravagant  excess.  The 
beauty  who  would  preserve  her  complexion  slept  with  a  flour 
poultice  on  her  face ;  she  bathed  in  asses'  mi.k,  and  spent 
long  hours  at  her  toilet,  braiding,  dyeing,  and  dressing  her 
beautiful  hair,  of  which  all  the  ladies  of  Rome  were  espe- 
cially proud.  Her  garments  were  rich  and  varied  in  color,  if 
not  in  shape,  but  the  coquettish  taste  of  the  wearer  could 
give  endless  changes  to  the  draping  of  the  palla,  or  stole. 
Later  civilization  has  proved  as  lanciful  in  matters  of  dress 
as  of  old.  The  sex  through  countless  generations  has  main- 
tained the  traditions  banded  down  from  classical  times. 
Sovereigns  set  the  fashion  to  the  ladies  of  their  court ;  the 
crowd  followed  suit,  and  set  sumptuary  laws  at  defiance. 
One  queen  introduced  the  bonnet  a  canons  another,  the 
"sugar-loaf"  head-tie.  Catharine  de  Medici  ruled  French 
fashion  with  the  most  imperious  sway.  She  laid  down  limits 
which  waists  should  not  exceed,  and  popularized  a  cruel  steel 
corset,  intended  to  compass  the  dimensions.  Queen  Bess 
was  a  woman  to  the  finger-tips  as  regarded  matters  of  dress. 
She  was  fond  of  the  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and  at  her  death 
her  wardrobe  was  found  to  contain  three  thousand  costumes. 
Her  loyal  female  subjects  freely  imitated  her  example  ;  and 
their  fondness  for  colossal  ruffs,  stifl  with  the  newly  intro- 
duced starch,  for  long-waisted  gowns  made  of  silk  velvet, 
satin,  taffety,  or  gros  grain,  brought  down  upon  them  much 
caustic  satire  at  the  time.  On  the  Continent,  also,  century 
after  century,  fashion  ran  riot.  France,  or,  more  exactly, 
Paris,  had  early  claimed  the  right  she  still  exercises  to  dic- 
tate the  mode,  and  thence  issued,  season  after  season,  new- 
fangled and  perpetually  changing  styles.  Now  short  skirts 
succeeded  long  trains,  trailing  yards  behind  ;  low  dresses 
were  followed  by  more  demure  hign  collars  and  frills  ;  after 
"straight  gowns"  came  the  farthingale  ;  which,  in  its  turn, 
developed  into  the  hoop,  with  its  concomitants  of  patches, 
paint,  and  high-heeled  shoes.  A  return  to  Arcadian  simplic- 
ity was  the  natural  reaction  from  elaborate  artificial  con- 
structi'ins  which  altogether  concealed  the  natural  lines  of  the 
figure.  Short  waists  and  limp  clinging  draperies  came  in  to 
expose  every  contour  ;  stays  and  corsets  were  for  a  time  dis- 
credited, only  to  be  re-introduced,  and  with  them  the  whole 
circle  of  fashions  which  had  already  once  had  their  day. 
Burton  has  well  summed  up  the  case  against  the  sex  he  affect- 
ed to  despise  :  '"They  (the  women)  crash  in  their  feet  and 
bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves ;  sometimes  in  lax 
clothes,  a  hundred  yards,  I  think,  in  a  gown  or  a  sleeve  ; 
and  sometimes,  again,  so  short  ut  Kudos  exprimant  artus. 
Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up  and  down, 
high,  low,  thick,  and  thin  ;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  thick 
as  cart-wheels;  now  loose  bodies,  then  great  farthingales  and 
close  girt." 

Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  female  costume 
has  dress  exercised  a  more  powerful  and  wide-spread  domin- 
ion than  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More 
than  one  explanation  may  be  given  for  this.  It  may  be 
traced  primarily  to  the  influence  and  example  of  one  beauti- 
ful woman  at  the  head  of  society  and  in  the  capital  which 
from  lime  immemorial  has  been  the  centre  aud  starting- 
point  of  fashion.  The  Second  Empire  was  paramount  in 
taste.  The  Empress  Eugenie  swayed  the  social  world  of 
Europe  moie  effectively  than  Napoleon  III.  the  political.  A 
single  circumstance  will  sufficiently  prove  this.  Her  adop- 
tion of  a  wide  skirt  at  once  re-introduced  the  fashion  of 
hoops,  and  brought  about  the  reign  of  hideous  crinoline. 
This  is  so  f-.-  the  last  instance  of  the  effect  a  single  individ- 
:.acc  can  produce  upon  an  imitative  crowd.  So- 
y,  indeed,  is  full  of  such  cases  ;  of  the  patch  first 
_  to  hide  an  ugly  wen  ;  of  cushions  carried  to  equalize 


strangely  deformed  hips  ;  of  long  skirts  to  cover  ugly  feet, 
and  long  shoes  to  hide  an  excrescence  on  the  toe.  The  well- 
known  case  of  the  Isabeau  lace  may  also  be  quoted  here  : 
the  yellowish-white  dingy-colored  lace  (foreshadowing  prob- 
ab'y  the  coffee-colored  lace  of  recent  days)  which  Archduke 
Albert's  queen  made  the  fashion  when  she  swore  she  would 
not  change  her  linen  until  Ostend  was  taken  ;  an  oath  which 
must  have  cost  her  much,  as  "  the  siege,  unluckily  for  her 
comfort,  lasted  three  years."  The  authority  of  the  Empress 
Euge'uie  was  not  limited,  however,  to  the  popularization  of 
the  crinoline.  It  also  developed  enormously  the  rage  for 
smart  clothes.  The  empress  dressed  magnificently  and  with 
lavish  expenditure  herself,  and  she  expected  every  one  about 
her  to  do  the  same.  Like  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Philip  II.,  she 
seldom,  if  ever,  wore  the  same  dress  twice.  It  wae  displeas- 
ing to  her  when  people's  wardrobes  were  meagre.  Nassau 
Senior  tells  in  his  "Conversations"  that  she  had  a  wonderful 
memory,  and  often  displayed  it  by  reminding  some  unfortu- 
nate woman  that  she  had  admired  a  certain  dress  already. 
No  wonder  that  under  this  regime  the  most  noted  dressmak- 
ers fattened  and  rapidly  grew  rich.  The  artiste  whom  the 
empress  especially  patronized  made  her  fort'-ne  in  a  few 
years  and  retired  into  private  life  long  before  the  empire  to 
which  she  owed  it  tottered  to  its  fall.  This  same  period  saw 
the  foundation  of  several  Parisian  houses  which  have  now  a 
world-wide  reputation,  one  among  them  being  that  established 
by  an  Englishman,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  Worth. 
This  excessive  fondness  for  display  was  not  long  limited  to 
France.     It  soon  spread  to  other  civilized  countries. 


The  prominent  actresses  upon  the  Parisian  stage  exercise 
a  certain  effect  upon  fashions.  Not  seldom  the  dressmakers 
share  in  the  triumph  of  the  evening  when  the  author's  name 
has  been  called  out  in  front  of  the  curtain,  and  the  actors 
have  received  a  full  measure  of  applause.  There  is  in  all 
this  sufficient  to  foster  the  highest  efforts  in  design  and  treat- 
ment ;  there  is  not  only  the  praise  always  so  intoxicating  to 
the  artistic  temperament,  but  also  the  material  advantage 
following  successful  advertisement,  which  is  still  more  grate- 
ful to  the  commercial  mind.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the 
leading  houses  in  Paris  compete  eagerly  for  the  privilege  of 
dressing  the  great  theatrical  stars,  and  give  their  customers 
their  best  efforts,  probably  for  the  time  their  undivided  at- 
tention ;  the  latter,  on  their  side,  are  fully  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages it  will  bring,  and  willing  enough  to  pay  the  price 
for  the  talent  especially  put  forth  in  their  behalf.  Thrifty 
Englishwomen  would  scarcely  credit  the  cost  of  some  of 
these  gorgeous  and  elaborate  creations  for  "  first  nights." 
Only  the  other  day  when  Mademoiselle  Magnier  came  out  in 
"  Monsieur  le  Ministre,"  one  of  her  dresses,  a  mass  of  extra- 
ordinarily rich  embroidery,  made  up  principally  of  the  feath- 
ers of  the  bright-plumaged  lophophore,  cost  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds.  Again  the  trousseau,  as  it  was  not  improp- 
erly styled,  of  .Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  her  American  trip,  was 
worth  thousands  of  pounds  ;  all  Paris  talked  of  it,  and  all 
who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  ateliers  where  it  was 
produced,  went  to  see  the  show.  It  is  no  wonder  that  dram- 
atists like  Dumas  and  critics  like  Sarcey  complain  that 
dress  is  destroying  the  drama,  and  sigh  for  the  simpler 
surrounding  which  pleased  our  forefathers.  Something  of 
the  same  sort,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  obtains  with  us  ;  the 
dresses,  if  they  are  noteworthy,  of  any  popular  actress  who 
has  won  a  new  success,  are  certain  to  be  exhaustively  can- 
vassed ;  they  are  mentioned  in  general  conversation,  if  not 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  the  wearer  is  constantly  ap- 
plied to  for  information  as  to  where  they  were  made. 


milliners,  mercers,  dyers  could  not  supply  enough."  We 
have  seen  quite  recently  the  reproduction  of  the  shade  of 
lilac  once  known  as  mauve;  the  universal  use  of  navy  blue, 
of  dark  green,  of  cardinal  red,  of  gray,  and  yellow  for  even- 
ing wear.  Another  color  recently  popularized  is  the  "crushed 
strawberry,"  the  "  fraise  "  color  which  French  milliners  in- 
troduced last  year,  but  which  in  this  country  became  almost 
immediately  vulgarized.  The  rage  for  effective  ornament 
has  extended  to  artificial  flowers,  which  have  been  imitated 
with  the  most  painstaking  and  artistic  accuracy.  Flowers 
are,  just  at  this  moment,  somewhat  discredited,  but  it  is  the 
mere  caprice  of  fashion.  Never  have  the  reproductions  of 
all,  including  the  most  costly  varieties,  been  more  perfect. 
Full  blown  roses,  their  fallen  petals  gemmed  with  dew-drnps ; 
orchids  in  splendid  colors,  the  wisteria,  azaleas,  water-lilies, 
carnations  ;  the  whole  range  of  flowers,  cultivated  and  wild, 
are  available  for  decorative  purposes.  Fruit,  again,  of  all 
kinds — grapes,  cherries,  plums  ;  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage, 
set  up  by  the  skill  of  a  naturalist  in  life-like  attitudes,  have 
been  largely  utilized.  Last,  but  not  least,  furs — otter,  beaver, 
skunk ;  seal-skin  jackets  and  mantles  in  every  variety  of 
shape  and  price.  Furs  are  perhaps  the  most  costly  of  all 
materials  used  in  feminine  adornment.  One  hundred  guineas 
is  paid  for  a  blue  fox  boa,  and  five  hundred  for  a  cloak  lined 
with  sables,  and  trimmed  with  sable  tails. 


Since  fashion  has  had  such  patrons  and  exponents,  the 
whole  tendency  of  dress  has  been  toward  the  development 
of  personal  attractions.  The  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  display  of  the  figure.  To  secure  a  good  "  fit " 
has  become  quite  a  craze.  Nothing  less  than  perfection, 
skin-tight,  faultless,  and  without  a  wrinkle,  will  satisfy  fastid- 
ious ladies  anxious  to  look  their  best.  In  obedience  to  this 
demand  the  employment  of  good  "  fitters,"  or  "  first  hands," 
is  indispensable.  In  every  good  dressmaking  house,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  best  artistes  are  of  French  extraction. 
Really  capable  performers  command  high  salaries — from  one 
to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Their  task  is  one  of  much 
difficulty  ;  indeed,  it  demands  a  peculiar  talent  of  its  own. 
The  mysteries  of  the  droit  fit,  or  cutting  out  to  follow  the 
line  of  the  thread,  the  skill  required  to  adapt  patterns  to  the 
figure,  can  not  be  exercised  without  long  practice  and  deep 
knowledge.  Added  to  these  are  the  more  occult  consider 
tions  of  hiding,  supplementing,  or  toning  down  physical 
shortcomings. 

Any  close  observer  of  the  fashions  for  the  last  few  years 
will  have  noticed  how  change  has  followed  change.  Satin, 
tabooed  for  years  since  a  murderess  gave  it  a  hateful  noto- 
riety, has  returned  to  be  fashionable  for  a  time,  and  once 
more  to  die  out,  giving  way  to  silks,  velvets,  and  velvet  bro- 
cade. It  is  not  many  years  since  that  plush  was  all  the 
rage  ;  a  stuff  so  strikingly  effective,  and  yet  not  too  costly, 
that  it  soon  gained  wide-spread  approval,  the  use  of  it  linger- 
ing even  with  peop.e  of  good  taste  long  after  it  had  become 
vulgar  and  commonplace.  Brocaded  velvet  was  another 
variety  of  stuff  which  long  held  its  ground.  Only  now,  after 
half-a-dozen  years,  is  its  popularity  on  the  wane.  Shot  silk, 
again,  a  fashion  of  the  past,  has  been  recently  revived,  and 
is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  popular  favor.  Rare  brocades  care- 
fully imitated  from  old  pictures  ;  velvets  in  combination  with 
tulle  ;  silks  with  velvet ;  laces  of  all  kinds,  and  in  rich  pro- 
fusion— all  these  in  turn  are  or  have  been  employed.  The 
same  rale  of  constant  variety  applies  with  yet  more  force  to 
fringes  and  ornamentation.  There  is  frequent  variation  in 
trimmings  of  all  sorts.  Passementeries  and  embroideries, 
the  most  elaborate  applications  of  gold  and  silver,  silk,  beads 
and  jet  upon  the  most  costly  stuffs,  have  been  and  are  nearly 
always  in  vogue.  The  changes  are  rung  most  frequently 
upon  jet,  an  especially  favorite  material,  which  has  gone  out 
and  in  for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  was  only  temporarily 
supplanted  by  colored  beads.  Ostrich  feathers  have  had 
their  day,  and  will  always  be  worn,  especially  as  dress-trim- 
mings ;  so  has  chenille  in  all  colors  and  varieties.  Colors 
again  come  and  go  as  they  did  centuries  back,  when,  for  in- 
stance, all  was  "  neglected  for  purple,  and  from  hat  to  shoe, 


Changes  in  dress  are  only  arrived  at  after  infinite  patience 
and  pains.  The  close  study  of  ancient  works  of  art,  old  pict- 
ures, old  china,  and  rare  engravings  ;  all  kinds  of  experi- 
mental research  as  to  new  contrasts  of  colors  ;  the  arrange- 
ment and  re-arrangement  of  drapery  in  artistic  folds — these 
are  the  labors  which  precede  the  creation  of  a  fresh  style. 
Naturally  that  style,  and  the  patterns  which  reproduce  it, 
cannot  be  given  away.  Hence  the  seemingly  hi,h  prices 
charged  by  Parisian  dressmakers  of  the  first  class  to  Eng- 
lish, American,  and  other  foreign  buyers,  through  whom  the 
new  patterns  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  These 
prices  are  still  further  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which  the  sys- 
tem bears  upon  the  leading  manufacturers.  It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  contribute  to  variety  by  introducing  new  designs. 
The  whole  of  them,  whether  they  make  silks  or  satins,  wool- 
ens, buttons,  or  fringes,  must  keep  their  inventive  faculties 
forever  on  the  stretch.  They  must  produce  continually  or 
they  will  be  left  behind  in  the  race ;  produce,  too,  on  the 
mere  chance,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  never  certain  wheth- 
er or  not  the  new  fabrics  will  please  their  fastidious  clients, 
to  whom  they  are  submitted  as  the  probable  basis  of  new  de- 
signs in  dress.  New  looms  can  only  be  set  up  at  great  cost. 
If  the  new  stuffs  do  not  succeed,  a  dead  loss  follows  immedi- 
ately. Even  when  they  are  accepted  and  passed  on  into  the 
outer  world,  the  period  of  fruition  is  short-lived.  The  orig- 
inals, essentially  costly  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  out,  are  speedily  imitated,  and  in  baser  materials. 
The  next  downward  step  is  their  adoption  by  the  crowd, 
when  they  are  at  once  discarded  by  the  select  few.  By  this 
time,  however,  new  styles  are  already  on  the  way,  the  process 
being  almost  always  the  same — iniroduced  with  difficulty, 
accepted  with  reserve,  slowly  made  popular,  and  finally  seen 
everywhere  in  a  debased  and  vulgarized  form. 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  modern  dress  than,  the 
rapid  degeneracy  of  a  fashion,  when  once  it  has  ceased  to  be 
uncommon.  All  its  worst  features  are  immediately  empha- 
sized and  forced  into  undue  prominence.  What  was  originally 
artistic  and  refined  deteriorates  into  gross  caricature.  Many 
instances  of  this  might  be  quoted.  The  mantle,  known  on 
its  introduction  as  the  "  domino,"  a  creation  of  Worth, 
adapted  by  English  taste  to  English  ways,  soon  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  crowd.  Imitators  seized  upon  its  peculiar  quaint- 
ness  of  outline  and  immediately  exaggerated  it  into  the  ugly 
and  unbecoming  covering  so  long  popular  as  the  Mother 
Hubbard  cloak.  The  same  happened  with  the  cleverly  in- 
sinuated tournurey  a  suspicion  of  rounded  contour,  which 
speedily  degenerated  into  the  hideous  and  objectionable 
crinolinette.  The  same  was  observable  in  head-dresses. 
Pointed,  poked-out  bonnets  became  "grannies"  in  the  hands 
of  indiffent  artists,  and  the  large  hats,  approved  by  French 
ladies  a  year  or  two  back,  grew  into  the  enormous  machines 
piled  up  with  ornament  and  vast  in  circumference  which 
have  already  become  fashionable  in  this  country.  The  vul- 
gar depreciation  ol  colors  has  been  equally  marked.  Pink 
has  come  into  fashion  ;  so  has  mauve,  Bismarck,  enrage  eau 
de  Nile,  peacock  blue,  all  in  turn  to  grow  universally  com- 
mon. The  same  has  happened  with  stuffs.  Embossed  vel- 
vets have  just  had  their  day,  as  plush  had  a  short  time  ago, 
as  satin  will  ere  long  again,  and  broche"  and  silk.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  the  stages  through  which  a  fashion  passes 
from  its  prime  to  its  decadence,  orto  explain  how  it  becomes 
depraved  and  debased.  It  is  due  principally  to  the  insatia- 
ble desire  of  a  number  of  ambitious  people,  not  quite  of  the 
highest  class,  to  clamber  up  to  the  topmost  platform,  and 
there  ruffle  it  out  with  the  best.  They  can  not  be  the 
rose,  but  will  live  near  it.  But  the  lesson  is  neccessarily  an 
incomplete  one.  An  artistic  triumph  in  dress  can  no  more 
be  carried  in  the  memory  than  an  exquisite  grouping  of 
forms,  or  a  changing  of  color.  It  may  be  copied,  but  it  can 
not  be  reproduced  ;  certainly  not  by  the  misdirected  ener- 
gies and  little  instructed  talent  of  an  amateur.  The  beauti- 
ful original  intrusted  to  unskillful  hands,  the  painstaking 
lady's-maid  or  the  cheap  dressmakers,  who  "  make  up  ladies' 
own  materials,"  appears  next  in  a  lower  and  more  ignoble 
form.  This  is  only  the  second  stage  in  the  deterioration. 
There  are  few  women  with  pretensions  who  are  not  a  centre 
to  another  and  a  lesser  group,  admired  and  imitated,  as  they 
have  admired  and  imitated.  The  style  they  have  adopted 
and  extolled  is  soon  the  property  of  dozens  more.  By  this 
time  it  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  seen  frequently,  and,  with  the 
crowd,  in  constant  demand.  It  wide-spread  dissemination 
now  rapidly  sets  in.  It  has  already  lost  its  charm  of  fresh- 
ness ;  its  worst  features,  naturally  the  most  salient,  have 
been  emphasized  and  caricatured,  and  in  its  depraved  form 
it  is  turned  out  in  thousands  and  thousands  by  the  whole- 
sale manufacturers  —  mechanically,  upon  one  stereotyped 
pattern,  and  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  limits  of 
the  narrowest  purse.  Every  kitchen-maid  presently  dis- 
ports in  what  her  mistress  a  year  previously  had  imitated 
from  some  one  above  her,  and  the  fashion  is  doomed. — Mrs. 
G.  Armytage  in  Fortnightly  Review. 
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THE  INNER   MAN. 

According  to  an  Eastern  paper,  "  it  is  not  good 
form  to  give  ice-cream  and  brandy  peaches  on  the 
same  plate." 

Trays  made  of  highly  polished  violet  wood  are  a 
Vienna  device  for  a  better  serving  of  post-prandial 
tea  in  the  drawing-room. 

Everybody  in  London  is  saii  to  be  crazy  upon  the 
subject  of  fish — one  of  the  results  of  the  fisheries  ex- 
hibition— and  "  fish  feasts." 

Two  noblemen  in  London  quarreled  over  the  ques- 
tion whether  grape  or  currant  jelly  is  best  on  venison, 
and  the  great  conundrum  is  left  unanswered. 

Griddle  cakes  made  of  batter  and  tomatoes  are  put 
forth  as  something  gastronomically  new  and  the 
"creation  "  of  somebody's  chefsX  Newport. 

Celery  becomes  better  and  better  with  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  highest  authorities  now  say  it  should 
be  packed  in  crushed  ice  an  hour  before  it  is  eaten. 

At  an  artists'  dinner  in  Lenox,  the  other  day,  the 
menu  card  rested  on  a  tiny  easel,  and,  among  other 
things,  called  for  consomme  a  la  palette  and  teal  duck 
sans  canvas. 

Imitation  turtle  soup  is  made  in  Norway  of  the 
meat  of  whale,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  preserved  provisions.  Heretofore 
veal  has  usually  constituted  the  "stock"  for  burlesque 
turtle  soup. 

Ice  cream  at  one  of  the  many  recent  "Lord  Coler- 
idge dinners"  was  served  in  the  centre  of  small 
blocks  of  ice  placed  on  a  plain  white  napkin,  around 
which  was  wine  jelly.  Nothing  else  on  the  table  was 
as  cold  as  the  ice  cream. 

An  English  writer  says  the  real  "Chateaubriand" 
is  very  good  indeed,  but  that  supplied  in  many  res- 
taurants is  by  no  means  genuine.  It  should  be  a  ! 
beefsteak  cooked  between  two  other  pieces  of  raw  | 
meat,  so  that  the  juice  of  the  two  side  pieces  shall 
penetrate  into  the  steik  placed  in  the  middle. 

London  shop-keepers  appear  to  be  at  their  wits' 
end  to  attract  cust'im,  for  their  latest  wile  is  to  hand 
their  purchasers  a  cup  of  tea  or  coflee,  which  little  at- 
tention so  warms  the  cockles  of  their  hearts  that  they 
immediately  revive  and  buy  something.  It  is  sard  to 
be  an  Eistern  custom,  and  cne  that  my  well  ba 
dreaded  by  husbands  of  those  extravagant  wives  who 
only  stop  shopping  when  pangs  of  hunger  assail  them. 

Paris  is  the  happy  hunting  ground  of  the  inquiring 
gastronomer.  The  London  Caterer  tells  of  a  curiosity 
in  restaurants,  founded  by  a  philanthropic  merchant 
to  supply  the  working  people  in  Paris  with  something 
fit  to  eat  at  a  price  within  their  means.  Here  you 
may  have  soup,  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  wine,  and 
desert,  all  of  perfectly  wholesome  quality,  for  seventy 
centimes.  The  pension  kills  its  own  ox  every  d*y. 
and  serves  about  four  thousand  meals  in  the  s.  nu- 
time.  Customers  wait  on  themselves,  getting  their 
food  at  one  counter  and  going  to  another  for  their 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons. 

There  was  one  feature  in  the  dinner  enjoyed  by 
Lord  Coleridge  at  Boston  which  created  considera- 
ble merriment.  The  cover  was  taken  from  one  of 
the  dishes,  revealing  a  fine  specimen  of  sea  tuibot, 
baked  a  delicate  brown,  decorated  with  marigolds 
and  sprays  of  green,  and  flanked  by  slices  of  lemon 
and  more  flowers  and  green.  An  attempt  to  serve  it 
made  apparent  the  fact  that  nature  and  the  culinary 
art  had  been  most  successfully  imitated  in  ceramics. 
The  fiah,  wiLh  its  accompaniments,  was  but  a  part  of 
the  platter.  Lord  Coleridge  was  greatly  amused, 
and  the  whole  company  appreciated  greatly  the  tri- 
umph of  the  artist  The  dish  was  painted  by  Miss 
Millie  Woodford,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

The  following,  says  the  American  Queen,  is  a 
description  of  an  effective  dinner-table  decoration, 
carried  out  in  yellow  and  white,  which  may  be  use/ul 
to  people  desiring  something  novel.  Down  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table  was  placed  a  piece  of  cream-colored 
satin,  with  the  fimi-y  coat-of-arms,  embroidered  in 
yellow  silk,  in  each  corner.  In  the  middle  of  each 
side  was  worked  the  crest  and  a  shield.  A  conven- 
tional border  worked  in  yellow  silks.  The  whole  of 
the  centre  of  the  satin  was  finely  darned  with  the 
same  silk,  in  a  diamond  pattern,  having  in  the  middle 
of  each  diamond  a  small  flower  ;  all  around  the  edge 
a  small  tassel  of  fringe  yellow  silk  was  worked  in. 
The  effect  of  a  centre  cloth  as  above  is  ex'remely 
handsome,  as  it  loyks  a  mass  of  embroideiy  when 
the  details  are  elaborately  carried  out.  The  doilies 
for  the  dessert  plates  were  worked  on  similar  satin, 
with  the  coat-of-arms  in  the  centre,  having  the  edge 
scalloped  around,  and  tiny  tassel  fringe,  all  in  yellow. 
The  menus  were  quite  plain,  cream  tinted,  with  a 
gold  line  round  the  edge.  The  name  cards  were  tied 
on  to  the  top  of  the  menus  with  yellow  ribbon.  Cam 
flowers,  in  tall,  slender  glasses,  ornamented  the  table. 
A  braes  Eastern  bowl  was  placed  on  each  of  the  iour 
corners  of  the  centre  cloth,  a  little  way  in.  The 
bowls  had  lycopodium  on  the  top  of  the  plates,  with 
white  water-lilies  laid  on,  and  a  little  maiden-hair 
fern.  Each  of  the  guests  had  a  specimen  glass,  wi-.h 
a  fine  Marechal  Niel  rose  in  it.  Over  the  table  hung 
an  antique  brass  chandelier,  filled  with  candles,  and 
on  the  table  were  some  brass  candlesticks.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  tout  ensemble  was  remarkably  good. 

"A  war  is  going  on  in  Rome,"  says  a  correspond- 
ent, "between  the  male  and  iemale  waiters  at  cof- 
fee-houses, and  with  some  reason,  perhaps  on  the 
male  side.  Not  that  I  would  condemn  female  labor- 
on  the  contrary  ;  but  I  would  hive  it  honest,  and  not 
an  excuse  for  a  degrading  life.  In  fact,  a  female 
waiter  in  Rome  is  considered  Ittle  above  a— well,  a 
boulevardiere,  to  use  the  French  mild  rendering  of 
this  last  step  of  the  social  ladder  ;  and  as  this  only 
tends  to  help  vice  to  the  detriment  of  honest  Jamilies. 
the  sooner  this  class  of  female  servants  is  aboIL-hed 
from  coffee-houses  the  better.  For  not  only  are  these 
women  effrontees  toward  gentlemen,  but  they  are  su- 
perciliously impertinent  to  ladies  whenever  accom- 
panied by  a  gentleman  ;  so  much  so,  that  whtrever 
there  are  these  women  waiters  ladies  hesitate  to  enter. 
Perhaps  the  proprietors  of  the  coffee-houses  iike  th  s, 
but  the  better  portion  of  the  public  does  not,  and 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  increase  the  nuisance 
by- establishing  more  coffee-houies  with  fem  .le  wait- 
ers." 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.  D.  S.,  126  Kearki  Street, 
.Thurlow  Block).  Laughing-gas.  Officehours,  9to5. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

It 

If  you  your  lips 

Would  keep  from  s'ips, 
Five  things  observe  with  care  : 

Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak, 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

If  you  your  ears 

Would  save  from  jeers, 
These  things  keep  meekly  hid  : 

Myself  and  I, 

And  mine  and  my, 
And  how  I  do  or  did. 

— Christian  Advocate. 


At  the  Theatre. 
'  I  wish  I  in  the  country  was, 

Where  I  could  smell  the  clover," 
She  whispered  to  her  Harry  dear, 
When  the  rustic  scene  was  over. 

1  And  so  do  I,"  her  Hal  replied, 

As  he  made  for  the  bar  ; 
1  I'm  going  to  see  a  friend  outside — 

1  won't  go  very  far." 

When  he  comes  back  to  take  his  seat 
Suspicions  round  her  hover  ; 

Says  she,  "  I'm  in  the  country,  sweet. 
For  I  can  smell  the  clove-ah  !  " 

— New  York  Journal. 


Rhymes  of  the  Book. 
I. 
When  Esau  back  from  hunting  came, 
All  weary,  hungry,  stiff,  and  lame, 

And  fjund  within  his  cottage 
No  signs  of  supper,  in  a  pout, 
He  sold  his  precious  birthright  out 
For  one  hot  mess  of  pottage. 

To  Isaac's  bedside  Jacob  slid, 
Pretending  he  was  t'other  kid — 

The  blessing  was  awarded  1 
Thus,  by  his  cuteness,  all  the  same, 
He  played  the  very  first  "skin"  game 

That  history  has  recorded. 

11. 
When  Lot  and  wile  from  Sodom  fled. 
He  straight  o'er  hill  and  valley  sped. 

But  she  in  her  course  did  waver. 
That  she  got  "  le:t"  was  not  hid  Uuli ; 
He  reasoned  thus  :    "  'Tis  only  salt 

That  possibly  can  save  her." 

As  she  turned  salt,  he  turned  away, 
And  "  soured  on  her,"  as  they  say. 

This  was  his  first  impression  : 
'  I'll  yield  her  only  with  my  life  ; 
But  then  you're  most  too  salt  a  wife — 

I  guess  I'll  get  a  fresh  un  ! "       — Puck. 


CastQe  Soap. 
Into  the  Plaza  del  Sophia— 

His  horse  all  flecked  with  foam  — 
The  courier,  Don  Wan  Maria, 
Came  riding  wildly  home. 
"  Oh,  Spaniards,  high  and  low  !  "  he  cried, 
"  Most  evil  news  1  bring — 
The  vulgar  Frenchmen  do  deride 
And  stultify  our  king  1 " 

Up  started  Don  Tomato,  then — 

A  brave  hidalgo  he — 
And  queried  to  his  fellow-men 

How  they  could  silent  be. 
'  Shall  we,"  he  cried  "  look  tamely  on 

Alfonso's  shame,  and  mope 
When  we  should  shout  for  Arragon, 

And  strike  for  Castile's  hope  ?  " 

Now  tremble,  France,  thy  doom  is  spoke. 

And  cooked  thy  fated  goose — 
The  pestilential  seals  are  broke. 
The  dogs  of  war  turned  loose. 
'  To  arms,  to  arms,  Cantharides  ! 
The  Spanish  courtiers  cry, 
Aad,  maddened  by  such  shouts  as  these, 
To  arms  the  Spanish  fly. 

— Eugene  Fuld  in  Chicagj  News. 


De  Profondis  Clam-av-L " 
A  fisherman  on  trout  intent 

Had  cast  his  line  right  merrily  ; 
He  wanted  trout,  and  never  meaut 
With  other  fish  to  be  content ; 

And  so  he  fished  quite  warily. 

But  when  at  last  a  bite  he  got. 

And  hauled  in  with  celerity. 
Instead  of  trout,  for  which  he  sought. 
He  found  that  he  a  clam  had  caught, 

Despite  his  great  dexterity. 

I  loved  a  very  stately  maid  ; 

She  bore  herseli  impressively  ; 
With  manner  grand,  demeanor  staid, 
She  was  a  most  impressive  maid. 

I  loved  her  quite  excessively. 

I  married  that  majestic  girl, 

Rejecting  others  scornfully. 
I  thought  I  had  of  pearls  the  pearl, 
I  never  saw  so  grand  a  girl ; 

But  now  I  mourn  quite  mournfully. 

Well! 
It  was  a  really  handsome  clam. 

Quite  free  from  pomp  or  vanity  ; 
But  still  the  fishermin  said  :  "  Damn  1 
'Tis  not  a  trout ;  'tis  but  a  clam, 

And  therefore  my  profanity."      — Life. 


—  Guard  and  protect  your  health,  makf. 
use  of  tha'  true  and  efficient  tonic  medicine,  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters. 

—  F.enew  and  retain  your  youthful  Ap- 
pearance by  using  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  H  ir  Re- 
newer,  the  best  article  of  its  kind. 


DAVID  BUSH 


-\o.  22  POST  STREET. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

1  the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  followiac; 
facts: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  iru-redients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POVi'DElt  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-<iuartcr  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Caking 
Powder  in  u*e  on  this  Cease  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  cq-.:iIto  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
groecrwill  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  It. 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  July  13, 1SS3. 
BOTHIX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

GE-Vtlehe-V  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following- 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purvhased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  tola!  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  I'uliows : 

Ca'  Anl   I      196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL,  139  cu' 

NEW  ENGLAND.  110  cubic  inches. 

PK'NEEP..  ri~  ?•;>■■:.?  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE.  107  cubic  inches. 

PR.  PRICE'S.  00  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

T1IOAIA3  PRICE,  Chemist 

San  Francisco  Sept.  24, 1SS3. 
fi.  E.  BOTUiN,  President  Bothln  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir. :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  ea  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  jp  >n  market,  we  find  that  ii  does  not 
contain  alum,  aeia  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.  Yours,  respect f nil  v, 

WiL  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R,  Beverlt  Cole,  II.  D. 
J.  L-  Meaees,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  il.  D.  )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  DorcLASs,  M.  D.      V    San  Francisco 
Aug.  Alers,  M.  D.  )         Beard  01  Health. 

SUSTFACTTHED  ET  tut. 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 

em- FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS'^ 


JAS  AND  OIL_FIXTURES. 

S4MTART  PLUMBING. 

.1  KENEDY  FOR  SEWER   CIS    ClARAXTEED. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles,  manufactured  by 

3.    W.    CLARK    &.    CO., 

&15  and  &47  Market  Street 

JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

:iS  aad  120  Marlcet  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str.et 

^SSAYERS*    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 

WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

;  N'EW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 



Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 

'JNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 


K.  P.  HAMMOXD,  Jr., 
crvn,  Lvei.vr.r.n  aad  i. axd  surveyor. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAWIAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

BOe,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GRDXOX, 
Sole  Proprirtrr, 
Pbarmacien  de  premiere  dasse 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambmean, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — Is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manafactnrers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 


. HERRMA 


(HERRMANN  THE   HATTEK,) 

336  KEARMY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Send  Tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Onr  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


GHIRARDELU'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FIJI"10. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Just  as  we  were  all  saying,  and  writing,  and  think- 
ing the  most  beautiful  and  flowery  things  about  the 
perennial  youth  of  Dion  Boucicault,  cruel  Time 
gripped  him  by  the  heel  and  laid  him  low.  I  am  not 
sure,  among  all  this  distilling  of  subtile  Battery,  if 
Time  himself,  in  catching  him  thus,  has  not  paid 
the  old  gentleman  the  most  delicate  compliment  of 
us  all. 

Time  is  not  a  noble  foe.  He  is  prone  to  attack  us 
in  our  weaknesses  rather  than  our  strength,  and  he 
steals  up  behind  us  unseen  and  noiseless,  so  that  we 
may  not  ward  hira  off.  He  tweaks  a  man  playfully 
by  the  beard,  and  it  turns  gray  in  his  clutch.  He 
chucks  a  woman  under  the  chin  and  it  shrivels  and 
wrinkles,  and  loses  its  contour  and  color.  He  claps 
a  man  on  the  shou'der,  and  it  bends  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  touch.  He  winds  his  arm  about  a 
woman's  slender  waist,  and  it  grows  to  meet  the  long 
curve  of  his  embrace. 

If  we  sorrow  ever,  he  transfixes  the  droop  of  our 
mouths,  and  hides  all  the  loveliness  of  pathos  in  the 
depths  of  the  grooves. 

If  we  laugh  ever,  he  seams  the  laughter- wrinkles 
around  our  eyes  so  deeply  that  they  hide  the  merri- 
ment. He  takes  the  spring  from  our  limbs,  the  ring 
from  our  laugh,  the  gladness  from  our  voices.  In 
all  this  world  of  woe,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  he  has 
but  one  kindly  touch — he  will  heal  a  grief. 

Now  and  then  some  one  rises  to  defy  him,  and  we 
all  laugh  merrily,  and  glory  in  the  defiance.  When 
Dion  Boucicault  came  to  towD,  by  one  of  those 
caprices  of  our  most  capricious  public — a  something 
in  the  air  perhaps,  for  he  was  not  so  popular  last 
time— he  became  the  rage.  He  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  new  draught  of  the  well-spring  of  youth.  Conn 
the  Shaughraun  was  a  mere  boy,  supple,  active, 
merry.  There  was  the  twinkle  of  youth  in  his  lively 
Irish  eye,  the  ring  of  youth  in  his  droll  Irish  voice, 
the  play  of  youth  in  his  ready,  active  limbs.  We  all 
told  him  that  he  was  young  again  so  often  that  he 
himself  must  have  ciught  the  idea  and  believed. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  and  showed  his  heels  to 
old  Time.  And  Time,  unwilling  longer  to  brook 
defiance,  shot  at  one  of  those  self-same  heels,  and 
transfixed  it  with  a  bolt  of  rheumatic  gout.  Such  a 
bolt  would  daunt  the  stout  Achilles  himself. 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  "Kerry,"  for 
whom  we  have  been  watering  our  mouths  ever  since 
we  knew  Boucicault  was  coming,  has  been  laid  upon 
the  shelf,  and  Shaun  the  Post  has  passed  into  strange 
hands,  and  we  have  little  left  but  the  most  delicious 
Arrah  that  ever  fired  an  Irishman's  heart. 

No  one  imagines  for  a  moment  that  Miss  Sadie 
Martinot  is  aoything  like  the  peasant  girl  who  grows 
in  Wicklow,  or  Sligo,  or  wherever  that  charming, 
guileless  creature  whom  Boucicault  introduces  in 
each  and  every  one  of  his  plays  does  most  abound. 
She  is  an  Irish  peasant  girl  evolved  from  a  higher 
civilization.  If  one  might  trace  the  evolution,  she 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  Irish  peasant  first  discovered  in 
French  opera  bouffe,  and  transferred  by  some  enthu- 
siastic artist  into  Biique  or  Dresden.  As  she  stands 
with  uplifted  arms  singing  the  closing  lines  of  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  she  is  a  picture  pretty  enough 
to  justify  the  immediate  invasion  of  Ireland,  if  there 
are  many  more  statuettes  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
its  bogs.  Miss  Martinot,  by  the  way,  ought  in  mercy 
to  have  sung  all  of  "The  Wearing  of  the  Green," 
instead  of  confining  herself  to  its  chorus. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Ward  played  Shaun  the  Post  rather 
well— nay,  exceedingly  well,  considering  the  short- 
Less  of  the  notice  and  the  trying  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion. To  replace  a  Boucicault  in  the  full  tide  of  a  won- 
derfully successful  engagement  is  a  most  difficult  feat 
Mr.  J.  M.  Ward  is  a  very  good  Irishman  ;  but  when 
Mr.  ].  M.  Ward  begins  to  sing  the  affrighted  air 
shrieks. 

One  of  the  neatest  points  in  the  comedy  is  that 
Shaun  sings  the  rebel  song  with  bated  breath,  and 
almost  within  ear-shot  of  the  red-coats.  There  is 
some  little  preliminary  discussion  as  to  whether  he 
had  better  dare  the  danger  of  it ;  but  the  wedding 
guests  close  around  him— for  treason,  like  smuggling 
and  opium,  having  once  been  dipped  into,  is  irresist- 
ible ever  thereafter— and  beg  the  song,  consenting  to 
join  softly  in  the  chorus. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Ward  sets  up  a  shout  which  would 
reach  from  Ballyhillin  to  Ballyheigh.  At  first  we 
thought  he  would  let  us  off  with  one  verse  ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  he  meant  to  sing  it  to  the 
bitter  end.  When  Inconsistencies  set  in,  one  always 
weighs  the  probabilities  at  a  play.  We  soon  made 
up  our  =fiinds  that  the  red-coats  outside  were  visited 
same  spirit  of  curiosity  as  were  we  helpless 
-    -3  in  front,  and  lingered  to  hear  his  struggle  with 


the  "  top  note."  Three  several  times  did  he  approach 
it.  Once  he  came  within  one  of  it,  once  he  came 
within  two  of  it,  and  once,  by  a  mighty  effort,  he 
reached  it.  I  like  the  pluck  of  the  man,  but  heaven 
forefend  that  I  should  ever  hear  hira  sing  again. 

Sadie  Martinot  has  a  sweet,  pathetic  little  voice, 
peculiar,  as  all  her  little  ways  are,  to  herself ;  and  I 
could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  why  the  guests  at 
the  Wicklow  wedding  did  not  choke  the  bridegroom 
and  demind  a  song  of  the  bride.  Miss  Martinot's 
Arrah,  like  her  Eilyand  her  Moya,  is  faintly  poetical, 
gently  pathetic,  and  infinitely  charming.  Apart  from 
Ward  and  Miss  Martinot,  the  performance  of  "Arrah- 
na-Pogue  "  was  rather  depressing. 

One  missed  the  management  of  Boucicault  as  well 
as  the  playing  of  his  part.  Mr.  Forrest  did  not  do 
his  audience  the  compliment  to  know  his  lines,  but 
relied  upon  his  handsome  appearance  and  his  soft 
English  voice  to  carry  him  through  ;  and,  as  a'mat- 
ter  of  fact,  they  did  bear  the  strain  very  well. 

Miss  Edna  Carey  is  as  inefficient  as  Fanny  Power 
as  she  has  been  in  everything  else.  But  she  would 
have  looked  very  well,  being  en  amazone — a  cos- 
tume very  becoming  to  the  sloping  lines  of  her 
si-elte  figure— if  she  had  not  seen  fit  to  loop  her  skirts 
as  Venus  loops  her  gauze  draperies  in  burlesque.  The 
flowing  limbs  of  a  Vem-s  looks  very  well  underskirts 
caught  up  in  the  girdle,  but  a  vista  of  trousers,  even 
though  tailor-made  and  well-fitting,  affords  little  ex- 
cuse for  such  eccentric  draping. 

Reynolds's  Michael  Feeny  looks  like  one  of  Nast's 
cartoons,  but  as  a  piece  of  acting  is  not  a  master- 
piece, Sutton,  who  played  the  Irish  priest  in  the 
"  Shaughraun  "  without  a  taste  of  brogue,  but  with 
a  gentle  dignity  which  made  it  quite  telling,  develops 
suddenly  as  a  comedian  in  the  part  of  the  sergeant. 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  a  huge,  pimply  pro- 
boscis— for  the  organ  has  outgrown  the  simple  name 
of  nose — is  a  part  of  English  sergeants'  uniforms, 
as  comedians  always  play  them  with  that  decoration. 

The  scenery  in  "  Arrah- na-Pogue  "  is  simpler  than 
for  its  usual  representation,  and  Shaun's  climbing  of 
the  ivied  wall  seems,  by  consequence,  a  less  perilous 
feat  than  ever  before  ;  but  there  is  quite  a  supply  of 
green  ruins  and  thatched  cabins. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  ever-successful 
"Tour  of  the  World  in  Eighty  Days"  is  launched 
forth  upon  another  week  of  profit  If  a  man  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  what  he  has  striven  for,  it  is  impera- 
tively his  duty  to  be  a  happy  man.  Mr.  Bert  has 
clung  with  grim  determination  to  the  idea  that  he 
would  one  day  make  the  Grand  Opera  House  a  suc- 
cessful theatre.  He  has  been  no  less  determined  to 
make  it  so  with  revivals.  And,  lo  !  the  deed  is  done  ! 
Even  "Snowflake,"  newly  named,  is  to  come  out 
with  a  new  brilliance  of  setting,  week  after  next,  a 
Mazeppa  dashing  over  the  wild  steppes  of  Tartary  in 
between.  It  only  remains  for  him  to  induce  them  to 
paper  the  staring  white  walls  of  the  Opera  House  in 
these  days  of  universal  decoration. 

Meantime,  the  wonderful  tour  of  Phineas  Fogg, 
notwithstanding  a  few  anachronisms,  continues  to  be 
interesting.  A  set  of  Greek  ruins  accompanies  him 
across  Africa  and  into  Asia,  and  the  travelers  are 
bolted  with  some  precipitation  from  Calcutta  into 
San  Francisco.  But  people  can  not  afford  to  make 
wry  faces  over  anachronisms  at  fifty  per  cent,  dis- 
count, and,  for  the  admission  money,  the  play  is 
really  excellent. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bert  is  a  duly  phlegmatic  Phineas 
Fogg,  and  Mr.  Louis  Imhaus,  the  most  Frenchy  of 
Passepartouts.  There  is  even  a  ballet  to  lend  brill- 
iancy to  the  suttee  scene,  and  Utile  Miss  Tittel  looks 
quite  as  wild-eyed  and  weird  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. 

Miss  Alice  Harrison  has  reached  that  most  desir- 
able stage  in  her  profession,  where  her  name  on  the 
bills,  combined  with  a  few  minutes'  work  every  even- 
ing, draws  a  handsome  salary,  and  is  of  much  as- 
sistance to  the  theatre.  She  will  probably  retire 
diring  the  reign  of  "  Mazeppa "  to  re-appear  in 
glory  in  "  The  Seven  Dwarfs." 

At  the  California,  the  great  "  Romany  Rye,"  full 
of  real  gypsies,  and  other  horrible  things,  is  to  be 
produced  on  Monday.  An  immense  number  of  peo- 
ple and  a  fabulous  amount  of  baggage,  together 
with  a  choice  little  tag  of  Chicago  scandal,  are  all  in- 
volved in  its  production.  The  combination  is  curious, 
but  promising.  Betsy  B. 


At  the  California  Theatre  next  Monday  evening' 
"The  Romany  Rye  "  is  to  be  produced.  The  man- 
agers announce  that  they  have  brought  fifty-five  peo- 
ple with  them,  among  them  twenty-seven  English 
gypsies.  The  scenery,  too,  has  been  brought  from 
New  York,  including  seventeen  sets,  among  these 
there  are  the  following :  The  gypsy  encampment ; 
the  old  bird-shop  in  St  Giles  ;  craigs-nest ;  Hamp- 
ton race-course,  with  landscape  beyond  ;  the  Thames 
by  moonlight ;  the  shipwreck  scene,  and  numerous 
other  sets.  The  play  has  been  a  pronounced  hit 
in  New  York  and  London.  It  is  the  property  in 
America  of  Messrs.  Brooks  &  Dickson,  and  the 
troupe  here  now  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  James 
Morrissey.  Mr.  Bert  deserves  credit  for  securing 
such  an  attraction  for  his  California  Theatre, 


Luigi  dell"  Oro  has  proved  a  good  attraction  for 
Emerson's  Minstrels,  at  the  Standard  Theatre, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Orchestral  Union  and  "  Our  Orchestra." 
The  fifth  season  of  the  Orchestral  Union  was  pros- 
perously inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening  by  a  con- 
cert at  Piatt's  Hall,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  F. 
Zech  Jr.  Some  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
public  entertainment  of  this  progressive  organization, 
and  in  that  time  a  change  of  directors  has  taken 
place,  while  the  active  membership  has  also  been 
somewhat  altered.  Work  of  rather  more  advanced 
character  than  has  been  attempted  on  previous  occa- 
sions took  the  form  at  this  concert  of  Mozirt's  First 
Symphony.  The  presentation  of  this  beautiful  com- 
position was  excellent  in  many  respects— showing 
true  artistic  comprehension  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Zech,  and  careful  study  among  his  players.  The 
general  effect,  however,  was  crude  and  unfinished,  for 
the  symphony  was  skeletonized— so  to  speak.  Its 
structure  was  there  plainly  enough,  but  it  was  not 
sufficiently  clothed  to  become  a  living  presence.  In 
other  words,  the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  perform- 
ers seemed  to  place  the  mere  notes  before  one's  musi- 
cal vision.  The  melodious  and  affluent  meaning  into 
which  these  notes  should  have  blended  was  not  at- 
tained. The  Andante,  so  touching  and  lovely 
in  itself,  included  many  smooth  passages,  and  the 
graceful  measures  of  the  Minuetto  were  given  lightly 
and  well,  for  the  most  part.  Good  work  was  done  by 
the  strings  in  both  the  Allegro  movements,  the 
strings  being  excellent  throughout  Indeed,  all  the 
reprehensible  strains  of  the  evening  were  introduced 
and  supported  by  the  wind  instruments.  The  brass 
was  notably  poor,  and  entered  the  list  with  such  re- 
peatedly fantastic  effect  that  one  would  hive  thank- 
fully excused  it  altogether.  The  wood  wind  was  more 
reliable,  and  could  not  have  been  spared.  Second  in 
orchestral  importance  may  be  noted  the  overture  to 
"Prometheus,"  by  Beethoven.  Greater  freedom  of 
handling  was  shown  in  this  number,  and  the  dyna- 
mic contrasts  were  strongly  defined. 

The  "  Hungarian  Dance,"  by  Kelar  Bela,  was  also 
carefully  shaded,  and  charmingly  rendered.  Mr. 
Zech's  wise  use  and  tasteful  management  of  the 
tempo  ntbato  (which  is  characteristic  of  these  com- 
positions, and  so  often  abused  in  them)  was  especial- 
ly enjoyable,  and  the  number  was  played  with  great 
spirit  "  Under  the  Balcony,"  by  Wiierst,  a  sere- 
nade of  the  sentimental  order,  for  strings  only,  elicited 
much  enthusiasm,  and  was  re-demanded.  Consisting 
of  little  more  than  an  Oscar  Wilde-ish  melody  of 
"yearning"  and  so  forth,  sustained  by  the  violon- 
cello, and  set  off  by  a  delicate  pizzicato  accompani- 
ment, it  is  yet  a  fascinating  bit  of  study,  and  one 
that  gave  real  pleasure.  The  first  number  on  the 
programme,  a  "Grand  March,"  by  Enrico  Sorge, 
was  also  a  novelty,  and  was  very  happily  interpreted. 
Its  harmonies  were  unassuming,  but  pure  and  grace- 
fully modulated.  The  trio  was  interesting,  and  the 
march,  as  a  whole,  a  pleasant  surprise.  Miss  Cora 
Finch,  who  appeared  as  the  vocal  soloist,  possesses  a 
soprano  voice  of  medium  power,  remarkable  clear- 
ness, accuracy,  and  sweetness.  But  she  narrows 
her  throat  in  such  a  way  that  her  listener  falls  at 
once  to  thinking  of  Miss  Finch's  vocal  machinery  ; 
and  as  purity  of  voice  has  been  defined  as  a  quality 
"  wholly  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  which  suggests  no 
notion  of  the  origin  of  the  tone,"  Miss  Finch  is  plain- 
ly lacking  in  that  particular.  This  unfortunate  dis- 
tortion of  an  otherwise  well-used  voice  was  especially 
noticeable  in  her  first  selection — "  It  was  a  Dream," 
by  Cowen.  Miss  Finch's  second  number,  a  bright, 
little  encore  song  in  waltz  movement,  was  sung  with 
less  contraction  of  lone,  and  parts  of  the  cavatina, 
from  "  Semiramide,"  given  later,  were  entirely  reso- 
nant and  unobstructed.  Miss  Finch's  execution  of 
all  fiotiture  is  somewhat  blurred  and  uncertain,  and 
her  style  is  as  yet  immature  ;  but  she  has  a  quiet  and 
controlled  manner,  she  sings  with  ease  and  sweet- 
ness, and  was  cordially  received.  Her  first  accom- 
paniment was  so  heavily  played  as  to  be  an  incum- 
brance instead  of  a  help.  The  second  was  fortu- 
nately more  subdued. 

The  ninth  concert  of  "  Our  Orchestra"  was  given 
before  a  large  audience,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  on  Satur- 
day evening  of  last  week.  This  flourishing  associa- 
tion of  melodiously  minded  young  men  devotes  itself 
entirely  to  the  lighter  order  of  music  ;  but  overtures, 
waltzes,  and  operatic  selections  are  played  with  so 
much  spirit  and  earnestness  by  its  members,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Von  der  Mehden,  that  one 
can  not  but  regret  their  exclusive  devotion  to  music 
really  beneath  their  developing  abilities.  The  orches- 
tra already  includes  amateurs  who  stand  above  the 
average,  and  these  young  gentlemen  are  certainly 
able  to  lead  in  work  of  a  higher  style.  Doubtless 
their  influence  will  ultimately  tend  to  better  things. 
At  present,  however,  their  programme,  as  last  made 
out,  consisted  of  rhythmic  dance  music  (with  the  ac- 
cent strongly  marked),  and  everything  cheerful  and 
gay.  On  Saturday  evening  the  overture  to  "  Zampa," 
by  Herold,  was  very  creditably  performed  ;  also  the 
"Pique  Dame,"  by  Suppe.  Selections  were  given 
from  "  Le  Petit  Due  "  and  "  II  Trovatore,"  a  Polka, 
by  Planel,  and  a  Waltz,  by  Gung'L  A  novel  feature 
of  the  concert  was  the  piano  accompaniment  to  all 
orchestral  numbers,  sustained  throughout  by  the 
Misses  Payot  These  young  ladies  also  contributed 
a  piano  duet,  a  fantasie  on  themes  from  "  Ernani," 
and  a  short  encore  selection.    As  pianistes  they  ex- 1 


hibited  perfect  correctness  of  technique,  and  much 
ease  and  fluency,  while  their  accompaniments  were 
all  in  excellent  taste.   .  F.  A. 


Obscure  Intimations. 
"  E.   A.   B." — Thanks  for  the  suggestion.      Will 
look  it  up. 

"  F.  S.,"  Yokohama,  Japan. — Your  suggestion 
and  demand  for  more  particulars  have  been  handed 
to  Nemo. 

"Viator,"  Paris,  France.— Your  letter  begins  : 

"  Paris  is  the  capital  of  France.  Its  population  is 
1,851,000.  It  is  the  second  city  in  Europe  in  point  of 
population.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  fortifica- 
tions  The  most  striking  streets  are  the  bou- 
levards  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  brilliant 

sight  when I  went  to  the  Louvre,  and 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is Tuileries 

Champs  Elys<Ses Arc  de  Triomphe 

The  Madeleine One  hears  French  spoken 

on  every  side Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  Viator,  we  often  receive  such  letters  as  yours. 
They  are  all  interesting  and  valuable,  no  doubt  But 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you.  Viator,  that  Paris  was  dis- 
covered by  a  daring  American  traveler  many  years 
ago? 

"A.,"  Los  Angeles. — MS.  to  hand.  Receipt  and 
rebuke  acknowledged.  Papers  forwarded.  Sub- 
scription all  right.     Receipt  will  be  forwarded. 

"  B.  F.  L." — In  addition,  we  fear  it  is  too  poly- 
glot.    You  have  invoked  four  languages  to  your  aid. 

"  F.  S."— Your  idea  of  the  hero  being  cist  away 
upon  the  Patagonian  shore,  as  a  result  of  trying  to 
beat  around  the  Horn  with  every  rag  set,  including 
sky-scrapers,  is  not  half  bad.  So,  too,  his  meeting  a 
gentle  giantess— a  Patagonian  maiden — attired  only 
in  her  purity  and  a  large  diamond  on  a  string,  is 
novel.  But  why  did  you  make  him  win  her  love  solely 
to  get  the  stone?  His  flight  with  the  glistening 
bauble,  her  despair,  her  leap  into  the  awful  seas  which 
sweep  the  Antarctic  regions — all  this,  though  good,  is 
really  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  my  climax. 
Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.  Nemo. 


The  story  of  "  The  Romany  Rye,"  to  be  produced 
here  Monday  evening,  tells  us  that  there  are  two 
brothers,  Royston  by  name,  who  have  made  im- 
prudent marriages.  One  married  a  handsome  gypsy 
girl,  who,  for  good  cause,  leaves  him,  carrying  her 
child  back  with  her  to  her  gypsy  tribe.  This  child 
afterward  becomes  Jack  Hearne,  the  personification 
of  the  "  Romany  Rye."  Mother  and  child  are  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  however,  and  the  father  marries 
again  and  leaves  a  son,  Phillip,  heir  to  the  estate. 
The  other  and  elder  Royston,  Jack's  and  Phillip's 
uncle,  has  secretly  married  an  obscure  creature,  who 
dies  and  leaves  an  orphan  behind  her  in  the  care  of 
her  grandfather,  a  dileltaute  bird-fancier,  whose  shop 
is  in  that  quarter  of  London  known  as  Little  Queer 
Street,  St.  Giles.  This  is  the  state  of  affairs  when 
the  curtain  rises,  and  we  learn  shortly  afterward 
that  Jack  is  in  love  with  Gertie  ;  that  Phillip  has  dis- 
covered that  Gertie  is,  unknown  to  herself,  the  heir- 
in-law  to  his  uncle,  her  father's  estate,  into  possession 
of  which  he  has  come,  and  that  he  proposes  to  marry 
Gertie  to  make  good  his  title  ;  that  Jack  is  aware  of 
who  he  (Jack)  is,  but,  being  fond  of  his  gypsy  life, 
does  not  propose  to  declare  himself  and  claim  his 
estate  unless  Phillip's  rascality  shall  become  too  pro- 
nounced, and  the  story  of  the  play  tells  of  Phillip 
pursuing  Gertie  in  and  through  the  most  thrilling 
situations. 

The  San  Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  announces 
their  third  season  of  concerts.  The  dates  will  be  on 
the  evenings  of  November  16th,  December  14th,  Jan- 
uary nth,  and  February  15th.  The  orchestra  has 
been  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  and  contains  the 
best  instrumental  performers  in  the  city.  The  music 
will  embrace  classic  master-pieces,  and  the  standard 
works  of  modern  composers.  The  orchestra  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  who  has  so  ably 
filled  this  post  on  former  occasions.  There  will  be 
rehearsals  (open  to  subscribers)  on  the  Thursday  pre- 
ceding each  performance.  The  series  is  under  the 
energetic  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society.  The  subscription  list  is  now 
open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music  store. 


A  most  quaint  and  beautiful  thing  in  the  way  of  a 
souvenir  is  one  designed  and  gotten  up  by  Mr.  Jas. 
W.  Morrissey,  Business  Manager  of  "  The  Romany 
Rye"  company.  It-is  a  silver  placque  containing 
the  love  scene  of  the  gypsy  encampment  of  "  The 
Romany  Rye."  The  engraving  is  finely  executed  on 
the  precious  metal,  and  the  placque  will  be  prized 
by  lovers  of  art. 


Three  new  artists  have  been  added  to  the  Court- 
right  &  Hawkins  Minstrels  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre. The  present  sensation  is  the  afterpiece,  "The 
Patent  Flue." 

—  Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  card  of 
Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  who  is  ready  to  receive  pupils  in 
music.  She  is  a  thoroughly  educated  musician  and 
a  conscientious  instructor.  She  has  long  been  known 
here  as  one  of  the  best  choir  singers,  and  her  fine 
voice  was  much  admired  in  the  musical  entertainment 
during  the  recent  Homceopathic  Hospital  ftte  at 
Mrs.  Hearst's, 

Miss  Connie  Gilchrist  and  Miss  Nellie  Farren, 
prominent  London  actresses,  have  arranged  for  a 
tour  in  the  United  States  during  the  season  of  1884. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CALIFORNIA   THEATRE. 

FBED'K  VT.  BEET ". ■' MAMAGEK. 


MONDAY    EVENING    NEXT,    FOR    A    SHORT   SEASON. 

POSITIVELY  THE  ONLY  VISIT  of  the  great  Realistic  and  Spectacular  Play,  from  the  Princess' 

Theatre,  London,  and  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York. 
EltOOKS   Jfe   DICKSON MAJfAGEHS. 

THE  ROMANY  RYE! 

Embracing  the  largest  and  most  complete  organization  formed  in  New  York  for  the  perfect  production 
of  the  most  entrancing  drama  of  modern  times. 

FIFTY-FIVE    PEOPLE, 

Three  immense  railway  car-loads  of  the  Most  magnificent  Scenery, 
and  a  superb  equipment  of  Picturesque  Costumes. 

THE  THRILLING  LIFE  PICTURES— The   Gypsy  Encampment,    Craigsnest  by  Moonlight,  the 
English  Race-course,  Little  Queer  Street,  Wreck  of  the  Saratoga,  London  at  Sunrise. 


IIAT1%  JEALOUSY,  REMORSE,  FE.4K,  HOPE,  JOT,  LOVE, 
ity  vividly  illustrated. 


The  Seven  Passions  of  Human* 


SECURE  YOUR  SEATS  AT  ONCE. 


A  Flower  Reception  is  to  be  given  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  of  which  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph S.  Spear  is  the  President.  The  Flower  Recep- 
tion is  a  realization  of  the  flower  legend,  as  told  by 
the  French  author,  Granville.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Buffan- 
deau  has  charge  of  the  whole  affair.  Sixty-four  young 
ladies  will  represent,  in  costume,  as  many  different 
flowers,  and  each  lady  will  carry  the  perfume  of  the 
flower  she  represents.  The  entertainment  will  open 
with  a  tableau,  in  which  the  fairy,  who  comes  out  of 
a  pink  lily,  will  turn  the  flowers  into  mortals.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  tropical  forest.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  lily  will  come  the  lotus,  then  the  rose,  to  be 
followed  by  the  pansy,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire 
sixty-four  are  disclosed,  after  which  thirty-two  of 
these  animated  flowers  will  descend  from  the  stage  to 
the  main  floor,  where  a  minuet  will  be  danced. 
Among  the  novelties  of  the  evening  will  be  a  present- 
ation ol  a  flag  ;  but  who  is  to  present  it,  or  receive  it, 
is  as  yet  a  secret.  Among  the  participants  will  be 
"F"  Company  of  the  First  Regiment,  General  Di- 
mond  and  his  staff,  and  ex-Governor  Perkins,  with 
the  ex-members  of  his  staff.  There  will  also  be  in  at- 
tendance several  staff  officers  from  Nevada,  and  also 
a  large  number  from  other  companies  ot  this  city. 
No  one  is  to  be  allowed  on  the  floor  except  in  full 
evening  dress.  Ladies  may  adopt  a  flower  costume, 
and  gentlemen  who  are  entitled  will  wear  uniform. 
Dancing  will  terminate  the  evening's  entertainment. 


At  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  where  the  plays  are  al- 
ways slightly  "queer,"  they  have  a  new  two-act 
comedy,  called  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife."  A  young 
bachelor,  fearing  that  his  uncle  will  cut  him  off  with 
the  traditional  shilling  unless  he  marries  instanter, 
writes  to  him,  informing  him  that  he  is  married,  and 
enclosing,  as  that  of  his  wife,  the  photograph  of  his 
friend's  wife.  The  uncle,  instead  of  being  at  Timbuc- 
too,  Tonkin,  or  some  other  distant  spot,  as  his  duti- 
ful nephew  fondly  fancies,  replies  that  he  is  on  the 
road  10  embrace  the  lady.  The  nephew  beseeches 
his  friend  to  lend  him  his  wife  tor  forty  eight  hours, 
and  the  sacrifice  for  friendship  is  made,  The  subse- 
quent contretemps  and  absurd  situations  are  easier 
conceived  than  alluded  to,  especially  as,  bung  French, 
they  are  of  a  most  risque  nature. 


NiLson  is  a  person  of  no  great  sense  of  humor,  and 
can  not  perceive  the  comic  d  side  o<  the  constant  in- 
terviewing she  is  subjected  to  on  her  travels.  Mrs. 
Raymond  (Anne  Louise  Carey)  considered  it  an  ex- 
cellent j  ike  when  a  Pittsburg  cremation  society  of- 
fered to  cremate  her  for  nothing  il  she  would  sing  for 
the  benefit  of  a  fund  to  erect  a  furnace,  and  refused 
with  a  chuckle  the  certificate  entitling  her  to  free  cre- 
mation ;  but  Nilsson  would  have  been  ill  by  such  an 
incident.  Marie  Roze  says  she  never  enjoy-  d  herself 
more  thrin  when  the  boxes  containing  the  music  got 
lost  in  an  Arkansas  snow-storm,  and  they  had  to  give 
"  Carmen"  with  such  ad  libitum  accompaniments  as 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  thought  appropriate. 
But  Nilsson  would  have  taken  to  her  bed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  singing  under  such  circumstances. 

"  I  was  in  London  for  two  months,"  said  Madame 
Nillson  to  a  Tribune  reporter  the  other  day,  as  she 
stepped  off  the  European  steamer,  "but  only  sang 
in  concert.  Since  then  I  have  been  on  the  continent 
resting,  and  studying  my  new  part*.  I  was  detained 
three  weeks  in  Paris  waiting  for  my  dresses  to  be 
made  ;  think  of  that.  Everybody  is  so  busy  ihat  my 
orders  were  delayed  that  long.  I  had  twenty-nine 
boxes.  My  favorite  dresses  are  cut  after  an  old  Vene- 
tiin  pattern.  They  were  designed  by  a  leading 
French  artist,  and  made  by  Worth.  I  studied  hard 
during  my  holiday,  principally  my  part  in  the  new 
opera  '  Gioconda.'  It  is  very  heavy.  In  the  last  act 
I  am  on  the  stage  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
singing  nearly  all  the  time.  It  is  terribly  fatiguing, 
but  a  magnificent  part." 


"  Falka,"  which  has  just  been  placed  in  rehearsal 
for  the  Comedy  Theatre,  London,  is  an  adaptation 
of  "  Le  Droit  d'Ainesse,"  by  Messieurs  Leterrier  and 
Vanloo.  and  music  by  Monsieur  Chassaigne,  a  Bel- 
gian composer.  It  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Nou- 
veautes  last  January.  Falka  is  a  young  Magyar  girl, 
who,  by  adopting  male  attire,  contrives  to  personate 
her  cowardly  brother  and  take  hk  inheritance,  while 
her  lover,  who  has  a  beardless  face,  is  sent  tnck  to 
the  convent  school  in  mistake  for  her.  The  part  of 
the  heroine,  created  in  Paris  by  M -.demoiselle  Mar- 
guerite Ugalde,  will  be  played  at  th'r  Comedy  by  Miss 
V.ol;jt  Cameron. 


Notice  of  civil  marriage  has  just  been  announced 
in  Dresden  between  Madame  Sembrich,  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera,  and  Professor  Wilhelm  Stenzel.  The 
circumstances  are  rather  romantic.  Madame  Sem- 
brich was  a  poor  Gallician  girl,  earning  about  four 
shillings  a  day  teaching  violin  playing,  when  she  was 
sent  by  a  patron  of  music  to  the  Conservatoire  of 
Lemberg,  to  study  under  Stenzel,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Chopin.  Stenzel  befriended  the  young  girl,  and  at 
his  own  expense  sent  her  to  Vienna  to  study  the  piano 
under  Epstein  and  Liszt,  and  subsequently  to  Milan 
to  study  singing  under  Lamperte.  Madame  Sembrich 
has  now  become  a  great  prima  donna,  and  has  re- 
turned the  kindness  of  her  benefactor  by  marrying 
him. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  operatic  novelties  to  be 
given  in  Paris  the  coming  winter:  "  Madame  Boni- 
face," by  Lacome  ;  "  La  Dormeuse  Eveilhie,"  by  Au 
dran  ;  "  Le  Diable  a  Quatre,"  by  Jonas  ;  "  La  Dame 
de  Cceur,"  by  Lajarte  ;  "  La  Nuit  aux  Soufflcts,"  by 
Herv6  ;  "  L'ecolier  d' Alcantara,"  by  Lecocq  ;  "  Ver- 
tigo," by  Herv6  ;  "  Le  Roi  Chovine,"  by  Sellenick  ; 
"  Francoisela  bas  Bleu,"  by  Bernicat ;  "  Le  Roi  de 
Boh6me,"  by  Herv6  ;  and  "  Des  pages  du  Roi,"  by 
Mansour.  Some  of  these  are  sure  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Evidently  light  opera  still  sits  securely  on  its 
throne. 


This  evening  will  be  given,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pa> 
vilion,  a  grand  charity  masquerade  ball,  in  aid  of  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers  in  Mexico.  The  grand  march 
will  commence  at  nine  o'clock,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Giusti.  A  special  provision  has  been 
made  that  masks  may  be  retained  during  the  entire 
evening.  The  prizes  number  nearly  two  score,  and 
are  very  elegant  and  costly. 


Monsieur  Coquelin,  who  has  given  up  his  Ameri- 
can tour  for  the  present,  will  go  to  Brussels  this  win- 
ter and  create  the  leading  role  in  a  new  four-act  com- 
edy called  "  L'AineV'  This  piece,  written  by  Mon- 
sieur Paul  Delaire,  was  refused  at  the  Frarcais  on 
account  of  a  drunken  scene  in  it  which  the  commit- 
tee thought  was  excessive. 


On  Wednesday,  October  31st,  a  concert  will  be 
given  at  Great  Western  Hall,  corner  of  Bush  and 
Polk  Streets,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church.  Several  well-known  artists  will  appear.  Th 
affair  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wilmot,  the 
blind  organist. 

Monsieur  Sardou  will  not  give  a  new  comedy  to  the 
Theatre  Francais  this  winter,  but  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  have  one  ready  for  it  during  the  winter 
of  1884-85. 

Madame  Modjeska  is  still  lying  ill  in  Philadelphia. 


—  An  interesting  article  WHrcH  recently 
appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  "  Champ  gne 
and  its  Manufacture,"  says  ot  Pommery  &  Greno, 
the  great  French  firm:  "Their  establishment  at 
Reims  is  immense,  and  they  have  six  miles  of  gal- 
Ieries-in  their  cellars.  Madame  Pommery,  widow  o' 
the  laie  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  is  now  head  of  the 
house.  She  formerly  resided  in  an  imposing  mansion 
situated  near  where  tradition  says  the  unfortunale 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  dwelt  when  she  was  the  ward 
of  her  uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Reims.  M  idame 
Pommery  now  resides  in  a  handsome  villa  near 
Chigny,  not  far  distant."  This  lady  comes  of  a  fine 
old  Normandy  family,  and  it  has  ever  been  her  ambi- 
tion to  produce  a  wine  which  should  be  the  royal 
beverage  of  Europe.  This  motive,  combined  with 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  her  directeu  s.  has  secured  the 
present  unparalleled  results  :  and  this  brand  of  cham- 
pagne has  become  the  cherished  favorite  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Europe  and  America.  The  agents  in  this 
city  for  Pommery  &  Greno  are  Messrs.  Wolff  & 
Reinhold,  506  Battery  Street. 


Mrs.  Langtry  told  a  London  reporter  that  she 
would  not  need  any  lessons  to  get  the  Paris  theatres 
to  open  their  d^ors  to  her.  To  which  a  Parisian 
critic  sharply  replies  that  she  might  attract  the  curious, 

but  could  not  retain  them  by  the  mere  art  of  s-  curing    ties  for  concerts,  ltclures,  etc.,  it  contains  the  largest 
admiration.  and  finest  organ  on  the  coast, 


Doane  *fc  llcaslielwood. 

This  well-known  and  popular  dry  goods  house  is 
now  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 
Mr.  Doane  has  just  returned  from  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, where  he  bought  largely  of  choice  goods  at  very 
favorable  prices,  and  every  department  in  the  house 
is  much  better  stocked  with  novelties  and  siaple  goods 
than  in  former  seasons.  Ladies  who  wish  to  examine 
a  fine  stock  of  dry  goods  can  see  at  D^ane  &  Hen- 
shelwood's  the  latest  productions  in  silks,  velvets, 
dress  goods,  shawls,  fancy  goods,  gloves,  and  every 
article  kept  in  a  first-class  store  of  this  kind. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  has  been  thor- 
oughly  renovated  and  refitted  by  its  new  owners,  and 
is  now  the  most  commodicus  and  elfgaut  public 
auditorium  in  the  city.     Besides  its  numerous  facili- 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  T'il  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


—  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  having  returned  from 
the  East,  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  in  the  art  of 
singing,  at  her  residence,  No.  1319  Pine  Street,  be- 
tween Hyde  and  Larkin.  At  home  from  9  A.  M.  to 
1  P.  M. 


Arabian  CoflTce  Mills. 

Dealers  in  fine  Coffee  and  Teas.     Hills  Bros.,  No. 
12  Fourth  St. ,  and  Stalls  -24  and  25  Bay  City  Market. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Sireet, 
near  Sutter. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Musical  Boxes.     Paillard  &  Co.,  23  Du- 
pont Street.     Repairing  done.     Prices  low. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  If  you  don't  want  to  freeze  when  n's 
cold — suffer  from  excessive  perspiration  when  it's 
warm—  use  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  No  exaggerated  or  fictitious  certifi- 
cates,  but  solid  facts,  testify  the  marvelous  cures  of 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Podofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


T  TO  MOTHERS. 


Are  you  aware  that  nearly  all  deaths  among  chil- 
dren come  directly  or  indirectly  from  colds,  and  that 
the  mi=t  frequent  caiue  of  them  is  from  exposure 
whi'e  dressing  or  bathing? 

All  rooms  have  drafts,  and  colds  are  caused  by 
drafts.  Little  ones  with  their  tender  skins  are  sus- 
ceptible, and  are  helpless  to  complain.  A  Japanese 
Folding  Screen,  drawn  about  the  bath-tub  or  dress- 
ing corner,  will  prevent  all  possibility  of  danger. 

1CHI  BAN,  20-22-24  Geary  Street,  the  great 
Free  Exhibition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  and  the  finest  mart  in  America,  has  hundreds 
of  varieties,  ranging  in  price  from  $2.50  upward. 
Open  un'il  midnight. 


BON  TON  DRESSMAKING  PARLOUS, 

2 '.*(.;  Stockton  St.,  near  Post, 


MISS  A.  H.  CAREY. 


San  Francisco. 


SHOPPING 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Household  articles  bought  with  discretion,  taste,  and 
judgment.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Lock 
Box  38,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


TAN  KKSS  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

Professor  C  GofTrlC,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  artists  in  London,  and  musical  instructor  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duche-s 
of  Chart  res,  the  Princes  e  de  Nemours,  the  Prtncesse  de 
Montpensier,  the  Due  de  Penthieres,  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
etc.,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  MRS. 
LOUISE  HIGGS,  Vocalist,  etc.,  established  the  above 
Academy,  assisted  by  leading  Professors.  Classes  forming. 
Consultations  as  to  musical  talent  and  advice  given  from 
9  to  11  A.  M-  Articled  and  resident  pupils  for  the  profes- 
sion will  be  speedily  brought  before  the  public  and  pupils 
found.     Call  at  8c6  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


sumptives.     Ey  an  Eastern  man 
for    Eastern   people.     Health;  Profit;  Drawbacks.     Illus- 
trations, and  Colored  M;ip  of  all  fruit  locations.     Mail  $1. 
S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  Union  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  beiig 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suiis. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
I'HEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
vant  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
•.nd  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Jbildren.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  S;lver  Meda.1) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.M.H.  Ober&Co., 

32G~Sutlcr  Slrcct, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FAMiLl  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY, 

rpURNITURE,     TRUNKS,     PIANOS, 

*■  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  care  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advances 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  WINDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


!lTffflBYoBs?r 

■  H  llll   A  Mo.  24  Post  Street, 

HESmSIV     WW        BlU  FEANCI6C0,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  nod  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


BUTTERIGK'S 


s 


Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

END   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE 
AGENCY,  131  Post  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


FIXTURES 


SANITARY    PLUMBING. 

BUSH  &  MALLETT,  31  Geary,  above  Kearny. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


ERIC-A-BRAC. 

Enga-ed. 
Mute  the  music  of  the  fiddle 

When  we  wandered  to  the  door  ; 
Must  have  been  about  the  middle 

Of  the  night,  or  may  be  more. 
Every  poising  of  her  face  let 

Loose  the  rhapsodies  of  love  ; 
Every  movement  oi  her  bracelet, 
Ur  her  glove. 

After  e-ich  adieu  was  bidden. 

Leisurely  we  took  our  leave  ; 
One  white  hand  was  half-way  hidden 

In  a  corner  of  my  sleeve. 
Foolishly  my  fancy  lingers  1 

Slill,  what  can  a  captive  do? 
Just  the  pressure  of  her  fingers 
Thrilled  me  through. 

Spoke  we  of  the  pleasant  dances, 
Costumes,  supper,  and  the  wine  ; 

Gossiped  of  the  stolen  glances  ; 

Guessed  engagements — mentioned  mine. 

Some  old  sorrow  to  her  eye  lent 
Tears  that  trickled  while  we  talked. 

And  1  found  her  growing  silent 
As  we  walked. 

My  engagement?    Queer,  why  stupid 

People  peddle  little  lies  ! 
Here,  beside  me.  cunning  Cupid 

Shot  his  arrows  from  her  eyes ; 
In  my  heart  a  twinge  and  flutier 

Followed  fast  each  dart  he  dealt, 
And  my  tongue  tried  hard  to  utter 
What  1  felt. 

Standing  near  the  polished  newel. 

With  the  gas  turned  very  low. 
Conscience  seemed  to  whisper,  "  Cruel, 

Tell  the  truth  before  you  go." 
So  my  courage,  getting  firmer. 

Set  her  doublings  all  aright  ; 
Tiny  hands  came  with  the  murmur, 
"  Now,  good-night  1  " 

Twas  the  same  delicious  lisp  heard 

At  the  dance — a  merry  strain  ! 
True,  the  voice  now  softly  whispered— 

True,  she  lei  her  hands  remain 
In  my  own,  as  if  in  token 

Of  some  wish  in  sweet  eclipse, 
Cherished  lovingly,  unspoken 
By  her  lips. 

Long-lashed  eyelids  gently  drooping, 
Face  suffused  with  scarlet  flush, 

Told  the  secret,  as  I.  stooping. 
Kissed  the  rose-leaf  of  her  blush ; 

Like  some  happy,  sunny  island 
In  a  sea  of  joy  was  I ; 

Quick  she  turned  her  face  to  smile,  and 
Said  "Good-bye  !" 

When  we  met  the  morning  after, 

Bathe  as  any  bird  was  she  ; 
Music  mingled  with  her  laughter. 

Every  word  was  love  to  me. 
So  the  genial  Mrs.  Grundy, 

Seeing  how  our  hearts  are  caged, 
Tells  the  truth  at  church  next  Sunday 
"  They're  engaged  1 " 

— Frank  Dtmfster  Sherman. 

To  Mrs.   Carlyle. 
I  have  read  your  glorious  letters, 
Where  you  threw  aside  all  fetters. 
Spoke  your  thoughts  and  mind  out  freely,  in  your 
own  delightful  style, 
And  I  (ear  my  state's  alarming  ; 
For  these  pages  are  so  charming, 
That  my  heart  I  lay  before  yon— take  it, 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

And  I  sit  here  thinking,  thinking, 
How  your  life  was  one  long  winking 
At  poor  Thomas'  faults  and  failings,  and  his  undue 
share  of  bile  I 
Won't  you  own,  dear,  just  between  us. 
That  this  living  with  a  genius 
Isn't,  after  all,  so  pleasant — is  it, 

Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle? 

There  was  nothing  that's  demeaning 
In  those  frequent  times  of  cleaning. 
When  you  scoured,  and  scrubbed,  and  hammered,  in 
such  true  housewifely  style  ; 
And  those  charming  teas  and  dinners, 
Graced  by  clever  saints  and  sinners. 
Make  me  long  to  have  been  present — with  you, 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

How  you  fought  with  dogs  and  chickens, 
Playing  young  women,  and  the  dickens 
Knows  what  else ;  you  stilled  all  racket  that  might 
Thomas'  sleep  beguile ; 
How  you  wrestled  with  the  taxes. 
How  you  ground  T.  Carlyle 's  axes, 
Making  him  the  more  dependent  on  you — 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

Through  it  all  from  every  quarter 
Gleams,  like  sunshine  on  the  water. 
Your  quick  sense  of  fun  and  humor,  and  your  bright, 
bewitching  smile ; 
And  I  own,  1  lairly  revel 
In  ihe  way  that  you  say  "devil," 
'Tis  so  terse,  so  very-  vigorous,  so  like 
Jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

All  the  lime,  say,  were  you  missing 
Just  a  little  love  and  kissing — 
Silly  things,    that   help  to  lighten   many  a  weary, 
dreary  while  ? 
Never  a  word  you  say  to  show  it ; 
We  may  guess,  but  never  know  it ; 
You  went  quietly  on  without  it — loyal 
jeannie  Welsh  Carlyle. 

— Bessie  Chandler. 

Extra  ! !  ] 

COLLISION    DURING  A  FEARFUL  GALE! 

A  Singular  Disaster  I 

One  of  the  Ships  of  the  Royal  Mail 

Cuts  Down  a  Large  Three-master  ! 

FINE  SEAMANSHIP  by  the  BOYS  IN  BLUE! 

A  RECORD  TO   BE  CHERISHED  ! 

But  for  the  efforts  oi  either  crew 

SIX  HUNDRED  must  HAVE  PERISHED  ! 

Showing  the  skill  and  good  control 

Js  Transatlantic  Mailers! 

I-QRTED  LOST  but  a  SINGLE  SOUL  ! 

And  tbxee-and- twenty  sailors. 

)tr  Century,  —J,  Cenant  Foster, 


TRUE 

Temperance 

Is  not  signing  a  pledge 
or  taking  a  solemn  oath  that 
cannot  be  kept,  because  of 
the  non-removal  of  die  cause 
— liquor.  The  way  to  make 
a  man  temperate  is  to  kill 
the  desire  for  those  dreadful 
artificial  stimulants  that  car- 
ry so  many  bright  intellects 
to  premature  graves,  and 
desolation,  strife  and  un- 
happiness  into  so  many 
families. 

Itisafact!  Brown's  IRON 
Bitters,  a  true  non-alcohol- 
ic tonic,  made  in  Baltimore, 
Mu\,by  the  Brown  Chemical 
Company,  who  are  old  drug- 
gists and  in  every  particu- 
lar reliable,  will,  by  remov- 
ing the  rraving  appetite  of 
the  drunkard,  and  by  curing 
the  nervousness,  weakness, 
Hid  general  ill  health  result- 
ing from  intemperance,  do 
more  to  promote  temperance, 
in  the  strictest  sense  thej* 
anyother  means  now  known. 

It  is  a  well  authenticated 
fact  that  many  medicines, 
especially '  bitters,'  are  noth- 
ing but  cheap  whiskey  vilely 
concocted  for  use  in  local 
option  countries.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  Brown's 
IronBitters.  Itisamedi- 
cine,  a  cure  for  weakness 
and  decay  in  the  nervous, 
muscular,  and  digestive  or- 
gans of  the  body,  produc- 
ing good,  rich  blood,  health 
and  strength.  Try  one  bot- 
tle.    Price  $1.00. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

Sau  Francisco. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


yj 


'  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignmeDts. 


HEADACHES 


Are  generally  induced 
by  Indigestion,  Fool 
Stomach,  Costivenegs, 
Deficient  Circulation, 
or  some  Derangement 

of   the   Liver    and    Digestive    System. 

Sufferers  will  find  relief  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Pills 

to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar daily  movement  of  the  bowels.  By  their 
action  on  these  organs,  Ayer's  Pills  divert 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  relieve  and 
cure  all  forms  of  Congestive  and  Nervous 
Headache,  Bilious  Headache,  and  Sick 
Headache ;  and  hy  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
and  preserving  the  system  in  a  healthful 
condition,  they  insure  immunity  from  future 
attacks.   Try 

Ayer's  Pills. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  hy  all  Druggists. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &.  CO., 
Ship  ping  and  Co  mmissionMerchants 

384  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H,  I, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GARDEN'S,    MILL*.    Ml  Ms,    AND    1 11:1; 
DEPAKT3IE.VTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  El  KBER 

MAMFAeTCKINC,  COMPAXY. 

t'arbollzcd  Robber  Hose,  Standard,  (Mullene 
Cross,)  Kubbcr  Host,  Extra  **A  "  Kubber  ftlose. 
Rubber  Ilorte,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hone, 
Steam  lloae.  Brewer**  Hose,  Stcum  Fire-Engine 
Hose,  t'arbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  00. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


WILLIAMS,    DL1IOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

Union  Building,  Junction  Market  and  Fine  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The  China 
Traders'  Insurance  Co.,  Limited ;  The  Marine  Insurance 
Co.  of  London;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  Tie 
Glasgow  Iron  Co. ;  Nich.  Ashton  &  Son's  Salt 


A 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(EstafcUnlicil  ISM,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY, 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN   GASH. 


TOHN  J.  NEWSOM 


NEWSOII  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  Boot,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


flutist 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 


Sanos 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER. 

SUPERIOR    TO   ALL    OTHER    LAXATIVES. 

"  SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

The  most  certain  and  comfortable  cathar- 
tic in  cases  of  constipation  and  sluggish 
liver  or  piles. 

Ordinary  Dose,   a  Wineglassfid  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Deale  rs. 

FOR  SALE  ET 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

52>  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTIRSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTUF 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TABER,  IIAKKER  &  Co., 

TM PORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*    GROCERS,  ro«  and  no  California  St.,  5u>  FraaciK* 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SA_\  FRA.VCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MACNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  lelter  from  the  General  Man- 
ager of  i lie  Eric  and.  New  EnglandtExpress 
Company  calls  attention  to  auother  teat  of 
the  Ore-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
tbe  recent  Are  at  New  Haven: 

Erie  and  New  England  Express  Company,) 
Office  of  the  General  Manager,  > 

296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8,  1883.  j 
Magneso-Calcitb  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Gentlemen — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition  at 
(■■  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Ptaie  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager 


Pebble  Spectacles  I 


OTTIiLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order,    iar Two  Hours  Xotlee. 
mm      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
"*^  oaghly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NOW  READY cicarette 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight    ll.-li.i 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M- 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — 208  California  Street. 


R.    COWEN. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FCNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Ceary  Street,  San  rranclnco. 

OPPOSITE   STAKK-KIXe    (III  Kill. 


(CALIFORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^"^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  Fran^ 
asco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  9)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- 
ately, in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No  23,  Nevada  Block,  No. 
109  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal'ibmia. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  7th  day  of  November,  1883,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the 
5th  day  of  December,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess- 
ment, together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  of 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St, 
San  Francisco   CaL 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  11  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
Ills  lire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  alry« 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ae 
ess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Us  broad  balconies,  iti 
carriage -way,  and  It*  tropical  plants,  is  a 
I c  atnr  e  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Enropean  plan.  The  restaurant  li  the  finest 
in  the  city. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


Ca     £a     £fe«     As 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  I8S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.3O  A.  M. 
•4.OO  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
"4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
7.3O  A.  M. 
■4.00  P.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 
9.3O  A.  M, 
9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M, 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M 
7.30  A.  M. 
IO.00A.  M. 
3.OO  P.  M. 
"S.OO  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  H. 
S.30  P.  U. 
S.OO  A.M. 
8.OOA.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 
B.OO  A.  M. 
3.3O  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
7.3O  A.  M. 
1 1 0.O  0A.M. 
3.0a  P.  M. 
8  OO  A.  M. 
9.3O  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4. 3Q  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antiochand  Martinez. 


.Calistoga  and  Napa. . 
.  Colfax 


J  Deming,  El  Paso  >  Express . . 

\  and  East j"  Emigrant. 

JGaltand)via  Livermore...., 
\  Stockton  j"  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing ~ 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno 

. .  Merced 


j  Mojave,  Needles,  (Express... 

\  and  East j  Emigrant. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

..  Niles  and  Haywards 


{Ogden  and  )  Express 
East )  Emigrant 

J  Red  Bluff     1  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

"  via  Benicia 

.  .Sacramento  River  Steamers. . . 
..San  .Jose. 


2,40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.   M. 

S-40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO,IO  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 


>.4o 


F.  M. 


2.4a  P.  M. 
7. 10  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
12.10  P.  M. 

5.40 


IO. 


i  A.  M. 


.Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland' 


z.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"8.40  a.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.    M. 

2. 40  P.   M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.M. 
*8.40A.  M. 

S.40  P.   M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6. 40  P.  M. 

5-40  *••  M- 

5.4O  P.   M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
(3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M . 

8.40  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  3an  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   ro.oo,  10,30,   11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,   5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  oo,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.3o,    *7.oo,  *7-30,    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  "3.30,  *4-oo,  *4-30,  *5-°°i  *5  3°i  *6-oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  A.    m.(  6.30, 

(lI.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,   *6.30,   7.00,    *7.30,  *8.30, 

9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  2  30,  1.00, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7.3°.  8-°°.  *8-30, 
9.00,  19.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  n.oo.  In. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 
10.00,  11.00,  "12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  *6-30,  7.00,  "7.30,  J8.oo, 
*8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  Ji.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-3o, 
g.oo,  "5.30,  6.30,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *6.53,  *7-23.  '7.53,  *8.23l 
"8.53,  *9-23>  *io.2i,  *4.=3.  *4.53.  *5-2J,  *553.  *6  23, 
*6-53»  7.25,  Q-So. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)—  *s.  15,  "5.45,  J6.45, 
t<M5.  *3-iS« 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3,00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7-°°j  7-57,  8.57,  9-57.  iQ-57- 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5-3 7i  *6-°7,'6  37>  7-°7» 
7-37i  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  1Q-37,  "-°7i  "-37. 
12.07,  12.37.  i-°7»  1-37,  2-07.  2-37i  3-°7.  3-37i  4-°7.  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37.  6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  zi.06. 

From  ALAMEDA— "5.22,    *5.52,   *6  22,  6.52,  *7-22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  Q.52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  tll.22,  11,52  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  1.52,2.52,3.22,3.52,4.22,4.52,5.22,5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *s.i5.  *S  45,  '6.^5,  6-4',  *7~S,  7-45. 

*8.i5,  8.4:,  lo-JS,  9-45,  tio.i5,  10,45,  t"-*5.  "-45,  12-45, 

1-45,   2-45,    3-45,    4-15,   4,45,   5-15,  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7-45, 

8.45,  9-45.  10.45. 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    "6.15,    645,    *7.i5, 

7-45.   8-45.    Xg-tS,   9-45,  IO-45,    U2.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3-45 

4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— V^S,  9-*5,  «-i5,  1.1&  3-* 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  X  Sundays  only. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


^RAILiROAD.-<?) 

BROAD__GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1883,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fian- 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Tbiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


"'Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

S.30  A 

M. 

819.30  A.  M. 

IO.4O  A 

M. 

*3-30  P- 

M. 

4.25  P. 

M. 

*5-i5  P- 

M. 

6.30  p. 

M. 

in. 45  p. 

M. 

DESTINATION. 


S.F. 


S.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P-  M 

4.25  P.  M. 


-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark 


6.40  A.  M. 
*8.tO  A.  M. 

9.O3  A.  V. 
10.02  A.  M. 
•3.36  P.  M. 
14-59    P-  "• 

6.00  P.  M. 
^7.50  P.  M. 
■J8.I5     P.   M. 


Santa  Clara,   San  Jose,  and 
...Principal  Way  Stations. 


9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  A.  M. 
'3.36  p.  m. 

6.00    P.    M. 

t8.is  p-  m. 


3  A.M.  J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  )    *k 
)  p.  m.   \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey...  )       t 


IO.4O  A, 

_*3-3°  p- 


M.. 


Hollisterand  TresPinos.. 


,  ( .Watsonville,  Carnp  Goodall 
10.40  a.  M.  1  Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel, 
3.30  p.  M.    ^  (CampCapitola)  £  Santa  Cruz 


}-■ 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  [      6.00  p.  m. 


4™  -„  .    «     )..  Monterey  and  Santa  C:uz..  )    4,0  .„  _    „ 
^•3°  a.m.  I (Sunday  Excursion) j  t8"»  p"  M' 


'Sundays  excepted. 


fSundays  only, 
urdays  only. 


{Theatre  train  Sat 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BANKING. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE. 
SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.R. 

Oakland,    Alameda,   Newark,    San   Jose,    los 

Gatos,  Cllenwood,  Felton,   Big 

Trees  and  Santa  Cruz. 

PICTURESQUE  SCENERY,  Mountain 

•*■  Views,  Big  Trees,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Monterey  Bay. 
Forty  miles  shorter  to  SANTA  CRUZ  than  any  other 
route  No  changes  of  cars ;  no  dust.  Equipment  and 
road-bed  first-class.  PASSENGER  TRAINS  leave  sta- 
tion foot  of  Market  Street,  SOUTH  SIDE,  at 

8QA  A.  M.  daily:  West  San  Leandro,  West  San  Lo- 
•OW  renzo,  Russells,  Mount  Eden,  Alvarado,  Halls, 
Newark,  Cenireville,  Mowrys,  Alviso,  Agnews,  Santa  Clara, 
SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  Alma,  Wrights,  Highland,  Glen- 
wood,  Doughertys,  Felton,  Big  Trees,  and  SANTA  CRUZ. 
Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz  at  2.35  P.  M.,  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  6.35  P.  M. 

2  0j|  P.  M.  except  Sundays,  Express:  Mt.  Eden,  AI- 
•**"  varado,  Newark,  Centreville,  Alviso,  Agnews, 
Santa  Clara,  SAN  JOSE,  Los  Gatos,  and  all  stations  to 
SANTA  CRUZ.  Returning,  leaves  Santa  Cruz,  except 
Sunday,  at  6,45  A,  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  10.35 
A.M. 

4OA  P.  M.  daily,  for  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  and  interme- 
•OV  diate  points.     Returning,  leaves  Los  Gatos  at  7.00 
A.  M.,  arriving  at  San  Francisco  at  9.35  A.  M. 

Stages  at  Los  Gatos  for  Congress  Springs.  Through 
fare,  $2.50;  round  trip,  $4.25. 

Hunters'  trains  will  leave  San  Francisco  at  4.00  A.  M. 
Sunday  mornings  only. 

$5.00  Excursions  to  SANTA  CRUZ,  and  $2.50 
to  SAN  JOSE,  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  return  until 
Monday,  inclusive. 

$3.00  Excursions  to  BIG  TREES  or  SANTA 
CRUZ  every  Sunday,  8.30  A.  M. 

TO  OAKLAND  AND  ALAMEDA. 

§6.30 — 7.30—8.30 — 9.30— 10.30— 11.30  A.  M.  H12.30— 
1.30 — 2.30 — 3.30—4.30 — 5.30 — 6.30 — 7.30—9.15 — 10.30 — 
11.35  P.   M.      Half-hourly  boats  on  Sunday. 

From  Fourteentli   and   Webster,   Oakland— 

§5-57— §6-57— 8-52— 9-52— 10.52— ntn-52  A-  M.  12.52— 
1.52— 2.52—  3.52—  4-S2  —  5-52— 6.52  —  9.35  — ic-52— n.52 
P.  M.     Sundays  only,  7.52  P.  M.     Daily  to  Alameda. 

From  High  Street,  Alameda— §s -45— §6-45— 7-45 
—8.35—9-35—10.35—1111.35  A.  M.  12.35—1.35—2-35— 
3-35— 4-35— 5-36— 6.35— 9.20— 10.35— 11.35  P-  M- 

§ — Sundays  excepted.     H — Saturdays  and  Sundays  only. 

Stations  in  Oakland  but  two  blocks  from  Broadway, 
connecting  with  all  street  car  lines. 

TICKET,  Telegraph,  and  Transfer  OfBces,  222  Mont- 
gomery Street,  S.  F.;  Twelfth  and  Webster,  Oakland;  Park 
Street,  Alameda.     Excursion  Tickets  at  low  rates.     Parlor 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 

*  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital  paid  uj> Sf, 000,000 

Reserve  U.  S.  Bonds 4.300,000 

Agency  at  New  York. „ 62  Wall  Street 

Agency  at  Virginia,  Nevada. 


Bays  and  sells  Exchange  and  Telegraphic  Transfers. 
Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits. 


'THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital Ss,ooo,ooo 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  ol 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank  ; 
Chicago,  I  11  Ion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand ;  London,  N.  M.  Kothschlld  A 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
town*  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

±.exUx*  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

iiraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
danij  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A.  C.  BASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  "points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


CO    MENCING 


aUNDAY,    OCTOBER   7th  1883, 


Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 


For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— "10.15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti-35,  *4-5°.  ts-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  t7.oo.  *8.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  "5.30, 
ts.^o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8.5o  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  t".oo  M.,  13.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  \b.ip,  *8.+5  A.  M.,  "3.10, 
f5. 10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ra- 
fael, via  Saucelito,  at  1,30  P.  M. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45.  5-3°  P-   M* 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  DaysH7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-a°  p-  M- 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M-,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on,  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M, ;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


I II  -f  (*  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  IO  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IT,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 


ANY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

^r-  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence. 
meat  by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street. 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday  ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,   $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ol 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1730. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 


cars. 

GEO.  REVETT, 
Gen'l  Sup't. 


R.  M.  GARRATT, 
Gen.  Freight  and  Pass.  Agent. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Brannan   Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

18S3.  iss.j. 

q-rn-A  x,™  From  San  Francis«>  for 

aTKAMBR  HONGKONG. 

COPTIC Thursday,  Oct.  nth. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  iVharf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Elock. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
T.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P-etuming,  arrives  in  ban  Francisco  (via  SauceLto   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $t  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


NATHANIEL  GRAV, 

N. 


C.  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMrBBLI. 

GRAY  &    CO. 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.C.,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVET- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  o  A.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Itio  dc  Janeiro October  .'  Uli 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via|PANAMA. 
Grnnaua November  1st 

At  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  sAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from    Europe  by  any  lir.e  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 
Zealiiiitlla October  sotli 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office.  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretarr. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  313  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  8} 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

W.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      335  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  in  Ilonsc,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EXGIISH  COKG  AND  TIG  IKOX. 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OThe  Bur-Ens'  GrmE  is  Is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  SixlU 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
(or  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how- 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  cat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con' 
tain  information  gleaned  from  the  mar" 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  tha 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

887  &  £29  Wabash  Avenue,  Chlcnso.  I1L 


FRESCOING  dIcqrating 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design*  made 

to  order. 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


•4S  and  ««7  Mar***   ■* 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.E.  McDonald, 
President. 

Sanliancisco, 


.UstaBisiecL 

1863. 

CapitaLStttfc 
S4Q0O.O0O.OD 
'Surplus    460,800.70 

Ban  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 18S2. 


HARDWOOD, 

IjVHBBK,  TIMBER, 
VENEERS,  AND   FANCY  WOODS. 


JOHN'  WICMOKE.  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


fire.    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


131  FOOT  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


CO 


CO 


:    L-LJ 


©  s 

.     © 


■5 


Pi:  ICE'S   SAN   EEANDKO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

(PlIAfcTON.  HITU  JOTU 

Important  improvement*  In  e on*ti  n<  lion  and 
flnl.su  ol"  iii*.-  new  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  eogravinc 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsttting  if  the  team  should  gel 
fractious  and  back  up  too  far.  The  bocy  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  lree  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  .use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  ihe  bodv,  and  without  the  aid  ol 
any  colled*  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  th.it  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  jnd  expensive  com plications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  cart-  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  i  large 
horse  carrying  the  shafts  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed-  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v  hitler  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  d  lffiuiltr,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chron-icle,  Sept.  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30C0  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Vours,  respectfully,  R.   B.   Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ae't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
ciarges,  etc.,  etc,  address  Truman,  Isham  A  Co., 
511   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Lcandro,  CaL, 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN    &    CO, 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Mitnufactiirc  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
ami   Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  bouse  in  tbc  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Doston,  the 

lleuiuie  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  anil  ihe 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


I  !M\K  J.  SYJI.MES. 


VANDi:RLY.\N  STOW. 


THOMAS  DAY  &  00. 

l'2'i  and  124  SUTTER  STREET, 

Dave  now  in  stock   the   Choicest  Designs  in  GAS   FIXTURES  ever 

offered  on  the  Coast.    Also,  a  rare  collection  of  fine  Metal 

Ornaments  and  a  full  line   of  elegant   LAMPS. 


PARTIES  NOW  lil  ll.DIM.    SnOCLD    CALL    AND    EXAMINE    of  It    NEW   COLLECTION    OF 

FINE   GRATES  AND   TILES, 

All  specially  selected  on  a  recent  visit  among  the  leading  Eastern 

Manufacturers. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $750,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Cents*    Furnlsulng    Cood*. 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bel.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  QieaUst  InTentioa 

of  the  age.  PIERCE  &  SUN 
704  Sic  SL,  Sao  F:an.  Cal» 


'QNEST-B17lF|:;;  % 


pF^^i^&oo^ 


PAPEB-yVARS  H-0 1  U  S  E 


■>    V 


II 


4-11    413   Be   4IS    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

>■"  Importers  of  All  Hinds  of  Paper. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-ROWING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Eudorscd  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  9IFG.  CO. 
303  Salter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


10 


*v-  ^'Mr  l i't&%  ■'■** 


See  the  "DOMESTIC"  before  buying. 
J.  W.  EVANS, 

General  Agent,  39  Post  Street. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Book  Ma  ufacturers 

204  Sansonic  Street,  near  Pine. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY, 

G44  MARKET  ST., 

The  Largest  manufacturers  of  Rat- 
tan Goods  in  the  world.  For  case, 
durability,  and  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
33,000  of  them  now  in  use  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


This  Cut    represents  onl-   LADY'S    FRANKLIN 

COCKER,  No.  471,  $S.50. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FINE   CARPETS 

AND 

RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT.... 

BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

lil S  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Tost  Street. 


Special  Rates  for  the  next  Sixty  Days. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

fyTARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

l-'-L    ONYX,    COLORED,    ITALIAN,   and   STATU- 
ARY MARBLES.     Monuments  and  Headstones. 

w.  ii.  Mccormick, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S,  F. 


..-KCfS 

&CONTErirSt''at  will  help  you  Mnmrc  READY  CASI 
AT  ONCfc:,  Uian  any  other  method  lit  the  world. 


uOLD  SEEKERS  FRIEND 
a  vou»ill«endu»T£M 
CENTS  Silver,  you'l  Bet 
,by  mail ou_r  HEW  Jf  AJSE 

tt 


never  tail^  World  1T1U  Co.  h£!  Nissau  dt.  NewYork. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations.' 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 
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II. 

For  ten  days  Lucille  and  Hubert  had  been  thrown  almost 
constantly  together,  yet  she  had  not  summoned  courage  to 
return  him  the  check,  and  deliver  Maud's  message.  At  first 
she  delayed,  waiting  for  further  proof  that  this  Hubert  was 
the  man  she  sought ;  and  when  there  was  no  longer  any 
doubt,  she  began  to  fully  realize  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
task  she  had  undertaken.  Again,  she  was  puzzled  to  recon- 
cile what  she  had  heard  of  Hubert  with  the  impression  he 
had  made  upon  her.  He  seemed  to  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  have  had  a  liaison — especially  with  so  vain  and 
empty-headed  a  woman  as  the  dead  one  had  been.  Hubert 
evinced  little  pleasure  in  the  society  of  women,  and  while  he 
talked  a  great  deal  to  Lucille,  it  was  in  the  same  way  that  he 
would  have  talked  to  a  man — always  supposing  he  had  found 
one  he  esteemed  worth  the  trouble.  Very  few  women  had 
pleased  him,  but  this  one  did — nay,  more,  she  piqued  him, 
for  she  was  at  this  time  a  strange  mixture  of  contradictions. 

The  truth  was  that  Lucille  was  at  war  with  herself.  This 
man,  if  he  had  not  charmed,  had  fascinated  her.  That  there 
was  something  of  danger  in  the  intimacy  lent  it  additional 
zest.  She  was  not  in  love  with  him,  but  to  herself  she 
owned  he  was  her  superior  ;  and  she  was  a  woman,  ready  to 
worship  could  she  find  the  proper  idol.  What  seemed  to  be 
his  strength  and  honesty  of  thought,  speech,  and  deed,  im- 
pressed her  in  spite  of  herself,  even  while  she  was  thinking 
of  his  weakness  and  treachery.  Several  times  she  had  been 
on  the  point  of  speaking  to  him  on  the  subject  which  en- 
grossed her  thoughts,  but  at  the  last  moment  she  hesitated. 
Angry  at  her  own  weakness,  she  took  refuge  in  changing 
moods,  and  suffered  tortures  at  the  falseness  of  each.  At 
first  she  strove  to  be  icy  and  reserved,  but  this  melted  away 
under  the  attraction  of  Hubert's  society.  Then  she  became 
flippant,  sarcastic,  and  sometimes  even  rude.  He  did  not 
seek  to  conceal  the  annoyance  this  caused  him,  though  he 
never  retaliated.  And  every  time,  after  he  left  her,  she 
would  have  given  anything  in  her  power  to  recall  her  words. 
She  felt  she  was  behaving  like  a  spoiled  child,  and  she  could 
not  but  despise  herself  for  her  feebleness  and  folly. 

While  Lucille  was  thus  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  Raw- 
don  was  scarcely  less  unhappy.  Weak  and  self-indulgent  as 
he  undoubtedly  was,  he  loved  Lucille  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness and  disinterestedness  of  which  he  was  capable.  He 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  that  Lucille  had  greatly  changed 
since  she  had  known  Hubert,  and  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  the  prize  before  it  was  too  late.  In  two  or 
three  days  he  had  debated  what  course  to  take,  and  had 
finally  decided  to  appeal,  as  he  had  often  successfully  done 
in  the  past,  to  Hubert's  generosity.  But,  like  Lucille,  Raw- 
don  found  it  very  difficult  to  choose  what  he  thought  exactly 
the  right  time  to  speak  to  his  friend.  Irving's  manner  was 
never  one  that  invited  confidences,  and  he  would  have  been 
about  the  last  person  to  whom  a  man  would  care  to  tell  the 
details  of  a  love  affair.  Yet  something  had  to  be  done,  and 
that  quickly.  The  two  men  were  living  together,  and  after 
an  unusually  silent  breakfast,  Rawdon  prepared  to  break  the 
ice. 

"  Old  fellow,"  said  he,  rising  and  walking  to  the  window, 
so  that  Irving  could  not  see  his  face,  "  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Accept  my  congratulations,"  Irving  responded,  without 
looking  up  from  his  paper. 

"  Now  don't  guy  a  fellow  ;  this  is  something  serious." 

"  Fire  away,  then.  I'll  be  a  model  of  attention  and  an 
oracle  of  wisdom." 

"  Hubert,  this  isn't  a  matter  for  joking.    I — I — am  in  love." 

"  Never  knew  when  you  weren't,  though  I  must  own  it  was 
generally  with  yourself." 

Between  his  annoyance  at  Hubert's  manner,  and  the  diffi- 
culty he  found  in  saying  what  he  wanted,  Rawdon  grew  des- 
perate, and  blurted  out  with  almost  angry  impetuosity,  as  he 
turned  toward  Hubert : 

"  I  love  Lucille  Forrester." 

For  a  moment  Hubert  did  not  speak  nor  move,  but  the 
quivering  of  the  paper  he  held  showed  the  tremor  of  his  mus- 
cles. Then  he  started  to  his  feet,  walked  with  quick,  nervous 
step  the  length  of  the  room  and  back,  and,  halting  before 
Rawdon,  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  tone  : 

"  So  do  I." 

"  I  feared  it." 

"And  I,"  exclaimed  Irving,  "was  too  cursedly  blind  to 
notice  anything."  Then  he  sat  down,  and,  shading  his  face 
with  his  hand,  said  :  "  Well ! " 

"  Irving,  this  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  with  me.  I  loved 
Lucille  before  you  came  here  ;  she  belongs  by  right  to  me. 
You  must  indeed  have  been  blind  not  to  see  I  loved  her. 
You  have  known  her  only  ten  days  ;  what  are  they  compared 
with'  the  months  that  she  has  been  my  idol  ?  You  can  not 
love  her  as  I  do.  Hubert,  do  not  wreck  my  life.  I  owe  you 
much  for  the  past ;  do  not  wipe  out  the  memories  of  old 
times,  when  you  were  my  protector.  Go  away  from  this  place 
at  once,  and  let  me  feel  I  owe  my  life's  happiness  to  my  best 
friend." 

Again  Hubert  arose  and  walked,  a  terrible  struggle  going 
on  within  him,    Rawdon  had  played  his  cards  well  ;  the  ap. 


peal  to  Hubert's  generosity  was  almost  more  than  he  could 
resist,  and  in  thinking  of  it  he  lost  sight  of  the  selfishness  of 
the  speech.  For  several  minutes  he  was  silent,  then  he  spoke 
firmly  but  sadly  : 

"  I  can  not  do  what  yon  ask." 

"Then  I  suppose  we  are  to  be  enemies?"  fiercely  ex 
claimed  Rawdon. 

"  Enemies,  no  1 "  replied  Irving,  not  caring  to  notice  the 
angry  tone.  "  It  is  a  fair  struggle,  man  against  man,  and 
heaven  prosper  whoever  wins.  Charley,  it  would  be  useless 
to  tell  you  what  I  feel.  I  would  give  my  whole  fortune  that 
this  should  not  have  happened." 

"  It  is  not  a  fair  struggle  !  You  are  cleverer  and  far  more 
wealthy  than  I  am.  You  know  plenty  of  things  against  me. 
I  know  nothing  against  you." 

Irving  started  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve I  am  cur  enough  to  use  my  knowledge  to  blacken  you  in 
the  eyes  of  the  woman  you  love?" 

Rawdon  did  not  hesitate.  "Forgive  me,  Wash ;"  the  long 
unused  name  came  back  to  him  naturally  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  moment.  "  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  was  saying.  You 
are  incapable  of  treachery,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand,  which 
Irving  took  and  held,  as  he  said : 

"  Charley,  it  shall  be  only  man  against  man,  as  we  stand 
to-day.  She  knows  nothing  of  my  wealth,  and  shall  not  un- 
til she  has  accepted  or  rejected  me.  You  have  my  word  the 
struggle  shall  be  fair."  He  dropped  Rawdon's  hand  and 
walked  to  the  door.  On  the  threshold  he  was  stopped  by 
the  inquiry,  "When  will  you  speak  to  her?" 

"  Perhaps  within  the  hour,  perhaps  not  for  a  week.  I  can 
not  tell,"  and  he  passed  out  into  the  hall,  took  his  hat,  and 
went  into  the  street.  Almost  unconsciously  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  Forrester  house,  and  before  he  had  gone 
many  steps,  determined  that  the  uncertainty  must  end.  He 
would  know  his  fate  at  once. 

Lucille  was  sitting  in  her  garden,  thinking  of  Maud  and 
Irving,  when  a  voice — oh,  how  well  known — was  heard  at  her 
shoulder.    "  Of  what  were  you  thinking  so  gravely  ? " 

"  I  scarcely  know.  Sometimes  I  get  melancholy  and  won 
der  whether  life's  pleasures  repay  its  sorrows." 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  try  to  shield  you  from  those  sonows?" 

This  was  said  so  abruptly,  and  with  what  seemed  so  little 
of  a  lover's  fervor,  that  Lucille  scarcely  understood  its  pu: 
port.     Still  she  was  bound  to  take  some  notice  of  it.     Almost 
unconsciously  the  thought  that  was  in  her  mind  formed  itself 
into  words. 

"You,  least  of  all  men,  can  help  me." 

"  Why  '  least  of  all,'  when  I  love  you  ?"  His  words  were 
brief  enough,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  make  her  blood  seem 
to  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  angered  at  its  ar 
rest,  to  resume  its  course  with  redoubled  speed.  For  the 
first  time  Lucille  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
"Do  I  love  him?"  and  she  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  even  to  herself.  Despite  the  inward  struggle,  she  arose 
firmly,  and  said,  with  outward  calmness  : 

"  Please  say  no  more  ;  it  would  be  useless." 

"Why?"  he  exclaimed,  almost  fiercely,  in  his  passionate 
eagerness.    "  Do  you  love  some  one  else  ?" 

"  Have  you  the  right  to  ask  that  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,  I  have  not ;  but,  in  pity's  name,  tell  me !" 

Lucille  paused  a  moment  before  striking  the  blow  which 
she  knew  would  be  so  severe.  Much  as  she  abhorred  the 
crime  to  which  she  was  now  compelled  to  refer,  she  was  too 
truly  womanly  not  to  sympathize  in  some  degree  with  the 
suffering  she  saw  before  her,  even  while  she  believed  it  justly 
merited.  When  she  spoke,  the  tone  had  in  it  more  of  sorrow 
than  indignation. 

"There  is  a  barrier  between  us,  not  of  my  making,  but 
yours.  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  of  it  since  we  first  met.  It 
is  this  ! "  She  drew  from  her  dress  Maud's  pocket-book,  and 
held  it  toward  him. 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at, 
but  did  not  offer  to  take,  the  book,  on  which  the  letters  "M. 
V."  were  boldly  stamped. 

"  This  was  given  to  me  on  her  death-bed,  by  Maud  Vance, 
who  charged  me  to  deliver  it  to  you,  and  say  that  she  forgave 
you." 

"  Still  I  do  not  understand.     Who  was  Maud  Vance  ? " 

Lucille  had  no  longer  to  solve  a  doubt  as  to  her  own  feel- 
ings for  this  man.  He  was  trying  to  deceive  her,  and  deceit 
she  would  not,  could  not  brook.  With  a  look  of  unmistaka 
ble  scorn  on  her  face,  she  opened  the  pocket-book  and  drew 
forth  the  check. 

"  That  may  bring  her  to  your  memory." 

He  took  it,  glanced  momentarily  at  it,  gave  a  half  smoth- 
ered groan,  and  turned  his  face  from  her. 

"  I  will  end  this  painful  interview,  Mr.  Irving.  What  has 
passed  shall  remain  a  secret."  Lucille  began  to  move  away 
before  the  last  words  were  uttered. 

"  Stay  one  moment,  I  beg,  and  hear  me." 

It  was  a  cry  of  agony,  and  for  a  moment  the  pity  in  Lu- 
cille's  nature  was  so  stirred  that  she  turned  and  stood  still, 
awaiting  his  next  words. 

Lucille  gave  but  a  brief  glance  at  Irving's  face,  for  the  re- 
flex of  the  intense  mental  struggle  that  was  going  on  wilhin 
him  was  too  painful  for  her  to  witness  unmoved.  Great 
beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead,  and  clenched 
hands  and  tightly  pressed  lips  all  told  the  same  tale.  What 
should  he  do  ?  What  say  ?  His  whole  future  lay,  he  felt 
only  too  clearly,  on  the  decision  of  that  instant,    Of  all  the 


courses  open  to  him,  he  decided  that  the  best  was  to  appeal 
to  her  pity.  Throwing  the  pocket-book  and  check  upon  the 
seat  from  which  Lucille  had  risen,  he  went  up  to  her,  and 
spoke  with  a  vehemence  in  singular  contrast  with  his  former 
restrained  utterence  : 

"  Can  you  not  forgive  a  crime  the  outcome  of  youthful 
folly,  that  has  been,  you  may  be  sure,  bitterly  repented  ?  The 
foolish  boy  who  loved  Maud  Vance  is  very  different  from  the 
man  who  now  pleads  to  you.  My  life  has  been  idle.  You 
can  make  it  good  and  useful.  Will  you  refuse  to  do  this  ? 
Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  there  can  be  no  forgive- 
ness for  Maud's  betrayer,  when  you  were  charged  to  say  that 
she  forgave  him.  Do  not  leave  me  without  one  hope,  for, 
Lucille,  I  love  you  1" 

He  tried  to  catch  the  expression  of  her  face,  but  it  was 
kept  turned  from  him. 

"Mr.  Irving,"  she  replied,  "spare  yourself  and  me  this 
pain,  which  can  do  no  good.  I  will  be  honest  with  you."  At 
last  she  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  he  read  his  doom 
long  before  the  words  that  conveyed  it  left  her  lips.  "  I 
liked  you  much — very  much.  I  might  have  forgiven  the  past, 
but  I  could  never  forget  that  you  tried  to  deceive  me.  Fare- 
well !  "     She  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Your  decision  is  unalterable  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  husky 
whisper. 

"  Yes." 

He  raised  her  hand  till  it  met  the  lips  he  bent  over  it,  held 
it  firmly,  almost  convulsively,  for  a  moment,  and  then  releas- 
ing it,  suddenly  walked  quickly  away. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Lucille,  that,  after  standing  for  a 
few  moments  as  though  dazed,  she  noticed  that  Hubert 
had  left  the  pocket-book  and  check.  She  took  them  up,  re- 
placed the  check,  and  sat  down,  leaning  her  arms  upon  the 
back  of  the  seat  and  resting  her  head  upon  them.  The 
strongest  illusion  of  her  young  life  had  been  ruthlessly  shat- 
tered, and  the  future  seemed  very  dark  and  hopeless. 

How  long  she  had  sat  there  she  did  not  know,  when  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps  roused  her  from  her  painful 
reverie.     She  looked  up  and  saw  Charles  Rawdon. 

Something  in  his  manner  warned  the  sub'ile  intuition, 
which  is  woman's  greatest  safeguard,  of  the  object  of  his 
call.  She  decided  that  she  would  not  listen  ;  indeed,  she 
was  then  not  sufficiently  mistress  of  herself  to  have  been 
able  to  listen  to  words  of  love  from  any  one.  Rising  and 
meeting  him,  she  said  : 

"  Mr.  Rawdon,  I  know  I  need  not  make  any  ceremonies 
with  you.  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  you  me  now,  as  I  have 
to  dress  to  drive  with  papa." 

Traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  flushed  cheeks  roused 
Rawdon's  suspicions  that  something  more  than  her  stated 
reason  was  making  her  unable  to  talk  to  him. 

"Have  you  seen  Irving  this  morning?"  he  asked,  with 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  careless  inquiry,  which  must  have 
been  noted  by  Lucille,  had  she  herselt  been  less  agitated. 

"  Yes  ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  wish  you  would  give  him  this, 
which  he  left  behind."  And  she  held  out  to  him  the  pocket- 
book. 

Rawdon  almost  snatched  it  from  her  hand, as  he  exclaimed, 
nearly  unconscious  of  what  he  did  or  said  : 

"  Why,  that  was  Maud's  ! " 

"  Yes,  she  gave  it  me  as  she  was  dying,  but  how" 

"  Great  heavens  !  is  she  dead  ?" 

Lucille  turned  from  him,  with  abhorrence  already  marked 
in  look  and  gesture. 

"  I  see  it  all  now,"  she  cried,  "you  are  the  man  ! " 

******** 

All  was  confusion  in  Irving's  room  when  Rawdon  entered 
it,  less  than  an  hour  after  the  events  narrated  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter.  Irving  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  pile  of 
clothes,  cramming  them  vigorously  into  a  portmanteau,  and 
with  every  push  giving  a  short,  savage  pull  at  his  cigar.  Ap- 
parently he  did  not  notice  Rawdon's  entrance,  though  in 
reality  he  was  thinking  what  to  say  to  him.  The  marked 
change  in  Rawdon's  manner,  which  had  lost  all  its  self-con- 
trol, was  not  observed  by  Irving,  who  kept  his  eyes  on  his 
work.     Rawdon  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  doing?" 

"  Packing." 

"You  can  stop.     It  is  I  who  am  going." 

Then  for  the  first  time  Irving  looked  at  Rawdon,  and  was 
struck  by  his  subdued,  sad  air,  and  for  a  brief  moment  he 
was  glad,  as  he  thought,  "  He,  too,  has  been  refused."  Almost 
instantly  he  was  ashamed  of  his  selfishness,  and  asked, 
kindly : 

"  Why  need  you  go  ? " 

"  There  is  the  reason,"  and  Rawdon  placed  the  well-re- 
membered pocket-book  upon  the  table. 

'Sne  gave  you  that?"  eagerly  queried  Irving. 

"  Yes,  to  return  to  you." 

"  And  you,  like  the  noble  fellow  you  are,  guessed  what  had 
occurred  between  us,  and  told  her  the  truth." 

"  Not  so  fast,  Hubert.  There  was  nothing  noble  about  it, 
for  she  jumped  at  the  truth  as  if  by  inspiration,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  my  amazement  at  recognizing  the  pocket-book.  But 
I  should  have  told  her,  Hubert,  believe  me." 

"  I  do  believe  you."  And  for  the  second  lime  that  day 
these  men  shook  hands,  and  their  thoughts  went  back  to  tie 
close  intimacy  of  bygone  years. 

'  I  told  her  as  much  as  was  needed  to  clear  you.  How 
you  had  lent  me  that  money  just  as  we  were  both  leaving 
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college,  and  that  you  made  the  check  payable  to  yourself,  so 
that  I  might  not  appear  a  borrower.  Then  she  told  me  of 
jier death,  and,"  here  his  voice  broke,  "and  her  forgive- 
ness. Wash,  Lucille  is  a  irue  woman,  and  you  are  worthy  of 
her,  for  you  would  have  sacri6ced  yourself  for  me." 

"No,  Charley,  not  for  you  ;  do  not  let  your  remorse  make 
you  overestimate  my  feeling  lor  you.  I  refused  this  morning 
to  sacrifice  myself  for  you,  but  I  did  it  to  preserve  my  honor. 
I  gave  you  my  word  it  should  be  a  fair  struggle,  man  against 
man,  as  we  stood  to-day." 

"  And  may  you  be  happy,  old  fellow  !  You  have  won 
fairly,  and  it  is  better  so  ;  lor  I  have  gained  what  I  needed, 
a  bitter  lesson  on  my  selfishness.  The  story  of  Maud's  ill- 
ness and  death  has  made  a  different,  and,  I  hope,  a  better 
man  of  me." 

"  The  right  stuff  was  always  in  you,  Charley." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  the  check  was  never  pre- 
sented ? " 

tt  I  did  not  know  it  till  a  few  days  ago.  I  left  the  money 
in  the  bank  when  I  went  abroad.  I  thought  now,  if  I  said 
anything,  it  would  seem  like  reminding  you  of  the  debt." 

"  And  now,  go  to  her.  I  promised  to  send  you.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me.  Let  me  at  least  feel  that  it  was  I  who 
brought  you  together  in  the  end." 

11  You  shall,  Charley  ;  I  will  go  at  once." 

"And,  before  you  go,  say  good-bye  to  me,  for  you  won't  see 
me  again  for  a  long  time.     I  shall  go  to  Europe." 

"  Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  for  you  ?  As  boys,  we  had  but 
one  purse.  Let  it  be  so  now,  and  in  the  future,  if  you  need 
it." 

"  I  need  nothing.  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you,  Wash, 
old  fellow." 

"  And  you,  too,  Charley  !  " 

And  there  were  tears  in  the'eyes  of  both  as  they  turned 
away. 

******** 

Lucille  stood  in  the  same  spot  where  she  had  parted  from 
Hubert.  She  had  been  watching  for  him,  and,  when  she 
saw  him  coming,  she  went  back  to  this  place.  Her  heart 
had  told  her  the  truth  at  last,  and  she  would  not  try  to  hide 
her  love  from  the  man  who  had  won  it.  Truth  was  his  due, 
and  she  would  render  pay  to  it — ay,  and  more  !  There 
should  be  no  false  coyness,  no  playing  at  maidenly  hesita- 
tion. When  Lucille  had  given  herself  to  the  man  who  loved 
her,  all  the  world  might  know  it. 

As  he  came  near,  she  stretched  out  her  hands  almost  ap- 
pealingly  : 

"  How  could  you  let  me  believe  you  guilty?" 

"  Would  you  have  believed  my  bare  word  ?  I  could  have 
given  no  proof.  I  decided  on  taking  a  desperate  chance, 
but  I  thought  it  the  only  one  left.  You  see,  I  did  deceive  you 
after  all.     Will  you  forgive  roe?" 

Then,  with  that  look  of  love,  which  no  man  can  mistake, 
in  her  clear  eyes,  with  low  murmured  words,  which  ended  in 
a  passionate  kiss,  as  Hubert  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  Lucille 
gave  her  answer.       

Over  in  Chicago,  the  other  day,  an  organization,  which  we 
will  call  "The  Great  Humboldt  Rail  and  Water  Line,"  had 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  When  all  were  assembled, 
the  secretary  reported  a  deficiency  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  year;  a'so  that  the  stock  had  de- 
preciated one-half,  and  that  future  prospects  were  extremely 
dark  and  dubious.  Indeed,  he  argued  that  the  company  had 
better  wind  up  and  get  out  from  under  the  best  it  could. 
"  We  owe  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  eh  ?" 
queried  one  of  the  stockholders.  "  Yes,  sir."  "  The  income 
won't  meet  current  expenses  ?"  "No,  sir."  "Fact  is,  we 
are  as  good  as  bankrupt  ?"  "  That's  it,  sir.  We  can't  run 
another  month."  "  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  1 
move  that  we  declare  a  dividend  of  twenty -two  per  cent.,  and 
begin  to  unload  stock  on  the  confiding  public  !" 


Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
was  in  debt  to  his  tailor  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that 
worthy,  despairing  of  payment,  devised  an  ingenious  method 
of  squaring  accounts.  He  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
king,  and  called  his  attention  to  the  number  of  foreign  po- 
tentates who  visited  his  court.  The  personages,  he  repre- 
sented, would  doubtless  be  much  gratified  if  Frederick  would 
create  them  generals  and  colonels  in  his  redoubtable  army. 
A  uniform  would  be  necessary,  and  if  the  king  would  let  him 
have  the  order  he  would  at  once  cancel  his  bill.  Frederick 
consented,  and  the  tailor  speedily  recouped  his  losses  out  of 
the  uniforms  he  made  for  foreign  grandees. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
England  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. In  i860  the  wealth  of  England  and  Wales  was  equal 
to  ,£45  per  head  ;  in  1872  it  was  ^127,  and  last  year  ,£249. 
Public  wealth  had  quadrupled  since  the  Waterloo  epoch,  and 
doubled  since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  Since  1840 
wealth  had  increased  four  times  more  rapidly  than  popula- 
tion, which  led  Professor  Levi  to  remark  that  they  disproved 
the  M-althusian  theory,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something  funny,"  said  Mrs.  Langlry 
to  a  correspondent  the  other  day.  "  Do  you  know,  I  was 
accused  by  my  friends  at  home  of  speaking  with  an  Ameri- 
can accent,  while  here  all  the  critics  blame  me  for  my  Eng- 
lish accent?  If  I  didn't  pick  up  the  American  intonation  I 
certainly  caught  up  lots  of  your  slang,  and  very  good  slang 
it  is,  too.  But  one  uses  it  quite  unconsciously,  and  it  strikes 
those  unused  to  it  at  once." 


At  the  state  banquet  given  to  the  German  Emperor  in  the 
Palm  Garden,  at  Frankfort,  the  imperial  table  was  orna- 
mented by  a  magnificent  display  of  gold  plate  lent  by  Baron 
Rothschild.  In  the  middle  was  the  famous  centre-piece  pur- 
chased from  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  which  is  valued  at  thir- 
ty-six thousand  pounds.  The  whole  service  is  worth  over 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

According  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  "  there  is  not  a  rail- 
way guard  or  porter  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  Matthew  Arnold's  poetry."  There  are  a  good 
;nany  guards  and  porters  who  will  be  surprised  by  this  infor- 
mation. 


Nell  Gwynne's  Mirror, 

Glass  antique  I  'twixt  thee  and  Nell 
Draw  we  here  a  parallel  I 
She,  like  thee,  was  forced  to  bear 
All  reflections,  foul  or  fair. 

Thou  art  deep  and  bright  within — 

Depths  as  bright  belonged  to  Gwynne ; 

Thou  art  very  frail  as  well, 

Frail  as  flesh  is— so  was  NelL 

Thou,  her  glass,  art  silver-lined — 

She  too  had  a  silver  mind  ; 

Thine  is  ire.-h  to  this  far  day, 

Hers  till  death  ne'er  wore  away  : 
Thou  dost  to  thy  surface  win 
Wandering  glances— so  did  Gwynne  ; 
Eyes  on  thee  long  love  to  dwell  — 
So  men's  eyes  would  do  on  Nell. 

Life  like  forms  in  thee  are  sought— 

Such  the  forms  the  Actress  wrought ; 

Truih  unfailing  rests  in  you — 

Nell,  whate'er  she  was,  was  true : 
Clear  as  virtue,  dull  as  sin, 
Thou  art  oft — as  oft  was  Gwynne ; 
Breathe  on  thee,  and  drops  will  swell — 
Bright  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  Nell. 

Thine's  a  frame  to  charm  the  sight — 

Framed  was  she  to  give  delight ; 

Waxen  forms  here,  truly,  show 

Charles  above  and  Nell  below 

(But  between  them,  chin  with  chin, 
Smart  stands  as  low  as  Gwynne), 
Pair'd  yet  parted — mean'd  to  tell 
Charles  was  opposite  to  Nell. 

Round  the  glass,  wherein  her  face 
Smiled  so  oft,  her  Arms  we  trace  : 
Thou,  her  mirror,  hast  the  pair — 
Lion  here  and  leopard  there. 

She  had  part  in  these :  akin 

To  the  lion-heart  was  Gwynne  ; 

And  the  leopard's  beauty  lell, 

With  its  spots,  to  bounding  Nell. 

Oft  inspected,   ne'er  seen  through, 
Thou  art  firm,  if  brittle  too : 
So  her  will,  on  good  intent, 
Might  be  broken,  never  bent. 

What  the  glass  was  when  therein 

Reamed  the  face  of  glad  Nell  Gwynne 

Was  that  face  by  beauty's  spell 

To  the  honest  soul  of  Nell. 

—  Samuel  L,  Blanchard. 


Before  the  Mirror. 
(written  u>jder  a  picture.) 

1. 
White  rose  in  red  rose  garden 

Is  not  so  white ; 
Snowdrops,  that  plead  for  pardon 

And  pine  for  fright 
Because  the  hard  East  blows 
Over  their  maiden  rows, 
Grow  not  as  this  face  grows,  from  p'lle  to  bright. 

Behind  the  veil,  forbidden, 

Shut  up  from  sight, 
Love  1  is  there  sorrow  hidden  ? 

Is  there  delight? 
Is  joy  thy  dower,  or  grief? 
White  rose  of  weary  leat  I 
Late  rose  whose  life  is  brief,  whose  loves  are  light  1 

Soft  snows,  that  hard  winds  harden 

Till  each  fi  ke  bite, 
Fill  all  the  flowerless  garden 

Whose  flowers  took  flight 
Long  since,  when  summer  ceased, 
And  men  rose  up  from  feast, 
And  warm  West  wind  grew  East,  and  warm  day  night. 


"Come  snow,  come  wind,  or  thunder 
High  up  in  air, 
I  watch  my  face  and  wonder 

At  my  bright  hair  : 
Naught  else  exalts  or  grieves 
The  rose  at  heart,  that  heaves 
With  love  of  her  own  leaves  and  lips  that  pair. 

"  She  knows  not  loves  that  kissed  her 
She  knows  not  where : 
Art  thou  the  ghost?  my  sister!  — 

White  sister  there  ! 
Am  I  the  ghost? — who  knows? 
My  hand,  a  fallen  rose, 
Lies  snow-white  on  white  snows,  and  takes  no  care. 

"I  can  not  see  what  pleasures 

Or  what  pains  were ; 
.  What  pale  new  loves  and  treasures 
New  years  will  bear  ; 
What  beam  will  fall,  what  shower ; 
What  grief  or  joy  for  dower : 
But  one  thin^  knows  the  flower— the  Rower  is  fair." 


Glad,  but  not  flushed  with  gladness, 

Since  joys  go  by  ; 
Sad,  but  not  bent  with  sadness, 

Since  sorrows  die  ; 
Deep  in  the  gleaming  glass 
She  sees  all  past  things  piss, 
And  all  sweet  life  that  was  lie  down,  and  lie. 

There  glowing  ghosts  of  flowers 

Draw  down,  draw  nigh  ; 
And  wings  of  swift  spent  hours 

Take  flight  and  fly  ; 
She  sees  by  formless  gleams, 
She  hears  across  cold  streams, 
Dead  mouths  of  many  dreams  that  sing  and  sigh. 

Face  fallen  and  white  throat  lifted, 

With  sleepless  eye 
She  sees  old  loves  that  drifted, 

She  knew  not  why  ; 
Old  loves  and  faded  fears 
Float  down  a  stream  that  hears 
The  flowing  of  all  men's  tears  beneath  the  sky, 

'—Algernon  Charles  Swinburne, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Wilkie  Collins  has  been  laid  up  for  nearly  three  week.' 
with  a  severe  attack  of  gout  in  the  eye. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  says  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  even  whet* 
on  a  pleasure  visit  at  Chiswick,  used  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  it 
the  morning  to  work  on  his  budget. 

In  Cincinnati,  the  other  day,  General  Sherman  remarked 
"  I  suppose  the  time  will  come  when  we  decrepit  old  met* 
will  be  hauled  around  in  carriages  and  shown  as  relics.     ItJJE 
the  way  of  the  world." 

It  is  said  that  Senator  Bowen,  of  Colorado,  is  responsibly 
for  the  President's  attending  Mr.  Tabor's  wedding,  and  that 
in  consequence  the  atmosphere  of  the  White  House  hasi 
been  extremely  frigid  for  him  ever  since. 

There  is  said  to  be  high   authority  for  the  statement  th|N 
Humbert  believes  himself  to  be  the  last  king  of  Italy,  ai 
looks  forward  to  seeing  his  son  living  in  a  republic,  and 
educated  him  with  that  possibility  in  mind. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman  is  said  to  be  about  to  retire  (n 
business,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  devote  himself  exclusivi 
to  literary  work,  having  long  had  in  contemplation  sundj 
projects  which  he  will  take  this  opportunity  to  execute. 

The  relatives  of  Miss  Hill  (Senator  Sharon's  Nemesis) 
side  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  and  are  very  aristocratic  peo- 
ple of  Revolutionary  descent.  They  express  surprise  "  tha 
Aggie  should  have  ever  connected  herself  with  such  an  m 
cultivated  individual." 

Captain  Wardell,  who  once  commanded  the  rebel  steami 
Sumler,  is  living  in  retirement  at  Annapolis.  Though  on< 
an  officer  of  the  United  Stales  Navy,  he  avoids  naval  08 
cers,  never  having  forgiven  the  world  in  general,  and  t\ 
navy  in  particular,  for  the  accusation  made  against  him  1 
carrying  on  the  war  after  he  had  heard  of  the  declaration  1 
peace. 

Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson  has  written  a  card  stating  that  shi 
did  not  cross  Butler's  threshold  while  in  Boston.  "  The  cart  I 
was  unnecessary,"  is  the  sensible  comment  of  the  AtlanKj 
Conslilulion.  "No  harm  would  have  been  done  if  Mrs  I 
Jackson  had  crossed  Butler's  threshold  a  hundred  times 
She  would  have  met  with  nothing  but  kindness  and  courtesy  j 
A  few  wild-eyed  editors  do  not  make  public  opinion  in  thij 
South." 

John  W.   Mackay   said   to    a   reporter   for  the  St.  PatijJ 
Pioneer-Press;     "Mining  is  the  most  precarious  busines 
in  the  world."     "You  can  well  afford  to  say  it,"  the  reports  I 
retorted,  "  with  thirty  million  dollars  to  your  credit.     Bui 
did  you  think  so  in  1869,  when  you  were  pushing  an  ore-ca 
in  the  Ophir  mine?"     "I   knew  it  then  only  in  theory;  fa 
my  salary  of  four  dollars  a  day  was  always  sure,  and  m;i 
wants   were   simple.      You  always   hear   of  the   successful 
miners.     The  men  who  disappear  and  are  lost  in  Paupe! 
Alley  are  not  so  often  quoted." 

A  fellow  traveler  thus  describes  General  Butler's  mode  c 
traveling  from   Lowell  to  Boston:    "  When  his  Excellenci, 
gets  comfortably  seated  in  the  cars  his  attendant  black  ma  I 
takes  off  the  Governors  hat,  puts  it  in  the  rack  over  his  heat  i 
pulls  from  his  pocket  a  close-fitting  skull-cap,  adjusts  it  nice |i 
ly  upon  the  massive  cranium  of  his  adorable  lord,  produce  ii 
newspapers  for  the  gubernatorial  contemplation,  and  quietl 
withdraws.     Near  the  end  of  the  journey  the  operation  is  re 
versed,  the  skull-cap  removed,  the  black  hat  replaced  Lee  | 
derly  above  the  Butlerian  ear,  and  the  old  man  fixed  up  fo 
out-door  air." 

If  every  honorary  colonel  of  a  Prussian  regiment  is  to  b 
hooted  at  when  he  passes  through  Paris,  there  are  not  man 
prominent  royal  personages  in  Europe  who  will  care  to  visi 
that  city.  Among  those  who  bear  the  hated  distinction  ar 
Alexander  III.  of  Russia,  Francis  Joseph  of  Austro-Hun 
gary,  Humbert  of  Italy;  the  Kings  of  Holland,  Belgiurr 
and  Roumania  ;  the  Prince  or  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  0 
Edinburgh  and  Connaught  ;  Rudolph,  Archduke  of  Austria 
Prince  Amadeus  of  Italy,  ex-king  of  Spain,  and  the  Prince 
Alexander  of  Hesse  and  Alexander  of  Bulgaria.  Franc 
will  have  a  happy  time  if  she  treats  all  these  as  she  di 
Alfonso. 

An  ex  Confederate  surgeon  relates  in  the  Cleveland  Leade 
that  once  during  the  war,  while  a  terrible  thunder-storm  wa 
raging,  "Stonewall"  Jackson  ordered  General  Mahone  t 
take  his  men  and  charge  the  Union  forces.  Then,  tired  ou 
Jackson  lay  down  under  a  tree  and  fell  asleep.  Soon  he  wa 
aroused  by  one  of  Mahone's  aids,  who  said  :  "  General, 
am  sent  by  General  Mahone  for  orders.  He  says  the  rai 
has  wet  the  ammunition  of  his  troops,  and  wants  to  knoi 
whether  he  shall  return."  Replied  Jackson:  "  Ask  Gen 
eral  Mahone  if  the  same  rain  which  God  sends  to  wet  hi 
ammunition  will  not  wet  that  of  the  enemy.  Tell  him  t 
charge  them  with  cold  steel." 

Says  an  Inler-Ocean  correspondent  who  visited  Doctc 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  other  evening,  at  his  elegac 
home  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston :  "A  murmur  of  remonstranc 
and  insistance  were  wafted  to  my  ears  from  the  staircase 
Following  this  came  the  doctor,  explaining,  (  Wife  thought 
should  keep  quiet  this  evening;  but  a  little  conversalioi 
rests  more  than  it  disturbs  me.  Besides,  I  have  been  in  th 
paddock  so  long  that  I  am  delighted,  now  that  I  am  at  pas) 
ure,  to  compare  noses  and  notes  over  the  bars  with  m 
neighbors.  I  want  to  know  what  the  younger  part  are  doinj 
and  read  everything  they  write.  Some  of  it  puzzles  me. 
can't  imagine  what  they  are  driving  at.  Do  they  know  their 
selves  ?  No  !  Now  and  then  I  catch  a  note  in  the  old  keys 
Doctor  Holmes  is  very  proud  of  his  study.  It  is  a  larg 
room  on  the  second  floor,  and  commands  an  extensive  vie* 
of  the  Charles  River  and  the  Back  Bay.  The  walls  are  line 
with  choice  editions  of  English  and  foreign  classics.  Did 
tionaries  and  works  of  reference  lie  open  close  at  hand.  H 
writing-table  is  kept  exquisitely  neat,  but  well  supplied  wit 
all  the  small  conveniences  known  in  the  author's  econom; 
Pens,  ink-stands,  paper-cutters  are  sent  to  him  from  all  pari 
of  the  world,  in  exchange  for  which  he  is  expected  to  retur 
an  autographic  acknowledgment,  worth  in  open  mark* 
sometimes  more  than  the  value  of  the  article  received," 


THE!       ARGONAUT. 


COBWEBS. 


I  protest  against  Patience  and  the  pail.  I  refer  to  the 
wooden  young  woman  on  the  front  page  of  the  California 
Theatre  programmes.  Shades  of  former  Patiences  defend 
us  !  If  Emily  Melville  could  see  those  ligneous  legs,  that 
cross  hatched,  stony  phiz,  that  pasteboard  shape,  she  might 
justly  explode  the  whole  edition  with  a  dynamite  boomerang. 

The  public  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  "  Patience"  is 
dead  and  buried.  The ''Pop"  troupe  is  almost  over.  There 
is  nothing  with  legs  in  expectation  for  many  days  to  come. 
This  Patience  in  effigy  is  only  an  aggravation. 

Happy  thought !  There  is  one  explanation  possible.  It 
is  perhaps  intended  as  a  reDus.  It  represents,  may  be,  a 
motto  for  the  audience.  Whoever  has  seen  "  The  Romany 
Rye"  will  also  see  that  "Patience"  is  a  most  seasonable 
suggestion. 

I  retract  my  remarks.  There  is  wit  in  that  programme 
after  all. 

******** 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  strong  competition  be- 
tween dress  and  the  drama.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  for- 
mer had  won  for  good  and  all.  People  rhapsodize  over  Patti 
as  Marguerite  in  a  costly  and  truly  Parisian  toilet.  Henry 
Irving  not  only  confesses  that  he  is  not  great  without  his 
good  clothes,  but  insists  on  endless  accessories  of  scenery 
and  surroundings.  "Iolanthe"  was  preeminently  a  dry- 
goods  success,  and  can  never  be  even  a  moderate  go  with  a 
poor  but  honest  company.  Divested  of  the  electric  stars, 
the  silks,  satins,  and  'broideries  of  the  chorus,  it  is  as  bare 
and  chilling  as  the  wire  lust  in  a  dry  goods  window  without 
its  seat-skin  cloak. 

A  good  instance  of  the  tendency  of  the  times  occurs  in  a 
late  French  dramatic  criticism.  It  refers  to  the  recent  open- 
ing of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre,  with  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  proprietor,  manager,  and  star,  as  Frou-Frou. 
Her  acting  is  dismissed  in  a  line.  The  decorations  of  the 
building,  scenery,  etc.,  receive  a  paragraph.  A  column  of 
this  very  precious  space  is  devoted  to  her  toilets.  This  to 
the  unapproachable  Sarah. 

A  word  as  to  the  toilets  of  which  so  much  is  said: 
The  first— -a  riding  habit  in  which  she  resembled  a  straight 
line — figure  I  so  to  speak — for  Sarah  is  always  emblematic. 
The  second— joyous  and  gay— a  profusion  of  ribbons  and 
laces.  The  third — the  first  small  cloud  in  the  sky — a  negli- 
gee in  white  silk  and  swansdown.  The  fourth — very  heavy 
business — seal-skin  court  train  bordered  with  beaver.  The 
fifth — clouds  that  won't  roll  by — dead  gray  silk  and  velvet 
with  lightning  strikes  of  blue.  The  sixth  and  last — long 
black  shroud-like  gown  ;  face  worn,  pale,  and  troubled  ;  death 
quick  and  very  quiet — a  sort  of  conservative,  drawing-room 
death,  with  nothing  in  it  to  offend  the  most  fastidious. 

This,  dear  reader,  is  an  American,  but  sufficiently  accurate, 
version  of  a  dramatic  criticism  in  the  capital  of  art  about 
the  famous  actress  of  her  time.  An  advertisement  for  a 
dramatic  critic  should  read  something  like  this  : 

"  Persons  applying  will  please  bring  a  certifica'e  of  competency  from 
a  leading  modiste." 

******  ** 

Mademoiselle  Nevada — once  Miss  Emma  Wixom,  of  Car- 
son or  thereabouts — has  made  a  second  and  very  successful 
d^but  as  Mignon  at  the  Ope>a  Comique.  She  is  said  to  be 
moderately  pretty,  extremely  pleasing,  sympathetic  as  an 
actress,  and  superior  to  Van  Zandt  and  all  the  lesser  lights 
as  a  vocalist  and  musician.  In  singing,  her  pronunciation 
is  quite  perfection.  But — in  dialogue  she  still  retains  such  a 
very  decided  Mil's  Seminary  accent  that  the  Parisians  most 
energetically  protest. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Morrissey  of  "  The  Romany  Rye  "  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  mana.  er.  His  cast  of  the  play,  as  it  is  now  given  at 
the  California  Theatre,  is  Napoleonic.  That  is  to  say,  he 
has  apparently  chosen  his  players  as  Bonaparte  did  his  gen- 
erals— for  their  noses. 


All  our  assemblies  are  slowly  assuming  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  Quaker  meetings.  However  worldly  the  heart, 
at  present,  it  cannot  beat  fashionably  unless  it  beat  under  a 
gray  bodice.  A  gray  hat  is  a  necessity,  and  gray  hair  is  an 
added  charm.  It  is  a  besutiful  study  in  comparative  values 
to  observe  the  effect  of  this  gray  garb  on  the  various  styles 
of  women  who  assume  it.  One  sober-tinted,  far-from-young 
lady,  looked  like  a  fit  of  the  blues  in  a  fog-bank.  Another 
looked  like  a  large  and  dangerous  storm-cloud.  A  regular 
little  vixen  that  I  know  was  metamorphosed  into  a  cooing 
dove.  I  hardly  recognized  her.  And  a  quiet  little  body, 
who  is  never  heard"  from,  was  unexpectedly  brightened  up 
by  contrast  with  her  gown,  and  looked  almost  frisky — 
Castletonian,  so  to  speak. 

Out  of  the  whole  season,  thus  far,  I  have  seen  only  one 
woman  who  looked  really  pretty  in  gray.  But  she  made  up 
for  all  the  others..  She  was  as  bright  as  a  red  window- 
shade,  as  rapturous  as  a  pink  rose-bud  on  the  Iappel  of  a 
pale  overcoat,  as  velvety  as  a  necklace  of  apple  blossoms  on 
an  ideal  Maltese  cat.  In  fact,  I  am  convinced  that  she  is 
the  only  woman  in  town  who  can  wear  gray,  and  she  would 
be  just  as  pretty  in  any  other  color. 
Moral,  to  all  women — abjure  gray. 
******** 
J  was  watching  a  pretty  girl  at  a  place  of  amusement. 
She  had  big,  black  eyes,  and  red,  red  lips,  and  her  name — 
-which  was  not  "  Tootsie,"  but  almost — dangled  in  large  gold 
letters  from  a  cross-bar  on  her  bracelet.  Although  beauti- 
ful, she  was  plebeian,  as  she  testified  by  an  overwhelming 
■consciousness  of  her  clothes. 

Presently,  her  eye  began  to  itch,  as  if  from  over-ogling  a 
neighboring  young  man.  She  pinched  the  lustrous,  itching 
orb  daintily  with  one  finger.  That  didn't  seem  to  help  it 
any.  In  a  rash,  impatient  moment,  she  gave  it  a  vicious 
swipe  with  her  handkerchief.  The  lace-trimmed  mouchoir 
immediately  developed  a  large  oblong  patch  of  sooty  black- 
ness. The  neighbors  saw  it,  and  so  did  the  young  lady — 
but  she  never  winced.  She  simply  readjusted  the  handker- 
chief, and  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and  without  the  aid 
of  a  mirror,  removed  an  equally  large  quantity  of  pigment 
from  the  other  eye.    The  equilibrium  being  established,  she 


continued  with  perfect  sangfroid,  but  less  oriental  optics,  to 
fascinate  once  more  the  neighboring  young  man. 
******** 
I  like  to  see  jeweled  spiders,  and  lizards,  and  snakes,  and 
bugs  on  pretty  women.  Beauty  always  needs  a  foil.  It  is 
in  far  better  taste  for  a  lady  to  wear  an  awful  bug  than  to 
keep  a  homely  friend  forever  by  her  side.  The  old  masters 
often  seasoned  their  surfeits  of  sublime  beauty  by  a  hideous 
dwarf  or  a  grinning  devil  in  one  corner  of  the  canvas.  In 
later  days  our  great-great-grandmothers  enhanced  the  loveli- 
ness of  peachy  cheeks  and  alabaster  foreheads  by  black 
patches  of  quaint  device.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  history 
of  jewelry,  have  grotesque  and  hideous  devices  reappeared. 
Though  sometimes  they  may  have  had  a  purely  religious 
origin,  they  have  nearly  always  accompanied  an  intense  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful.  And  when  a  passer-by  looks  at 
a  young  lady  adorned  with  spiders,  and  shudders  because  the 
ornaments  are  so  hideous  as  compared  with  the  lady,  ex- 
actly the  proper  effect  is  produced.  A  word  may  lose  its 
value  for  want  of  proper  accent — a  beauty  pass  unheeded  if 
she  be  not  set  off  by  contrast. 
******** 
It  is  now  the  witching  time  of  year  when  incongruities  pre- 
vail. It  is  the  season  when  the  capitalist  wears  an  overcoat 
and  suffocates,  and  the  journalist  goes  without  and  freezes  ; 
when  the  lady  with  a  figure  carries  her  wrap  on  her  arm  and 
takes  the  early  pneumonia,  and  the  lady  with  more  wealth 
than  shape  wears  her  furs  and  takes  a  bath.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  'Frisco  feminine  of  fashion  drapes  herself  in  seal- 
skin that  she  may  be  warm  enough  to  carry  a  lace  sunshade. 
And  that  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  Billy  Emerson  wore 
a  linen  duster  trimmed  with  fur,  and  these  selfsame  ladies 
laughed  to  see  the  joke,  which,  after  all,  they  didn't  see. 
Billy  has  hit  off  a  few  foibles  in  his  time,  but  as  a  joke  with 
a  truly  local  flavor,  the  fur-trimmed  linen  duster  is  in  the 
front  rank. 

I  might  suggest  another  with  a  sort  of  Del  Monte  side  to 
it.  It  is  that  somebody  put  up  a  stove  on  the  lawn,  so  as  to 
make  it  warm  enough  to  sleep  in  a  hammock. 
******** 
It's  a  poor  hair-dresser  that  won't  work  both  ways.  The 
trade  in  false  hair  has  been  appallingly  dull  for  two  or  three 
years,  but,  thanks  to  the  cleverness  of  hair-dressers,  it  is 
looking  up  again.  It  has  been  done  this  way.  First  they  in- 
stituted the  plain  bang,  sacrificing  a  small  fringe  of  hair  in 
front.  Then  they  brought  out  the  Langtry  bang — about  an 
inch  and  a  half  back.  The  next  might  be  properly  called 
the  "bang-bang."  It  extended  to  the  crown  of  the  head. 
About  this  time  the  stock  of  back-hair  was  naturally  some- 
what slender,  and  small  switches  began  to  be  called  for. 
Inflated  by  success,  the  hair-dressers  have  issued  another 
edict.  It  is  the  "bang-bang-bang,"  or  the  last  gun,  and 
necessitates  a  switch  for  any  one  less  liberally  endowed  than 
Absalom  or  the  Circassian  beauty.  It  is  the  neck-bang,  or  a 
fringe  of  little  curls  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  They  must  ap- 
pear, and  necessarily  must  be,  natural.  This  leaves  just 
enough  hair  on  the  back  of  the  head  to  hold  a  switch  se- 
curely. The  hair-dressers  are  now  serene,  and  the  capillary 
trade  is  booming.  Short  hair  is  voted  passi,  and  high  chi- 
gnons are  said  to  be  worn  across  the  water. 

Arachne. 


Lord  Coleridge  talked  in  an  easy  but  sympathetic  and 
serious  way  to  the  students  of  Haverford  College,  near  Phil- 
adelphia, upon  the  authors  they  should  read.  Putting  Mil- 
ton next  to  Shakespeare,  he  told  them  them  that  John  Bright 
said  he  had  built  himself  up  on  Milton.  He  then  named 
Wordsworth,  and  said  :  "  If  I  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
America,  it  is  that  I  fear  you  do  not  do  Wordsworth  quite 
the  honor  which  he  deserves."  Gray,  Shelley,  and  Keats 
followed  in  the  order  named.  Coming  to  American  poets, 
he  said  :  "  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  name  I  shall  select 
from  your  American  poets  when  I  tell  you  to  leam  Bryant. 
I  do  not  say  Longfellow,  because,  although  he  is  a  sweet,  and 
noble,  and  delightful  poet,  he  is  not  American — I  mean  that 
his  poetry  might  just  as  well  have  been  written  in  England, 
or  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France,  as  in  America — but  Mr. 
Bryant's  poetry  is  full  of  the  characteristics  of  his  own  coun- 
try, as  well  as  noble,  natural,  and  invigorating."  Among 
prose  writers  he  named  Lord  Bolingbroke  "  as  a  writer  of 
the  most  perfect  English " ;  next,  "  the  greatest  advocate 
since  Cicero — and  I  say  this,  even  remembering  your  own 
Webster — Lord  Erskine";  then  Burke,  Hooker — not  to  be 
read  as  a  whole,  "  except  by  theological  students " — Lord 
Bacon  and  Cardinal  Newman.  Among  American  writers  he 
named  Daniel  Webster,  and  "  your  greatest  writer,  the  mas- 
ter of  an  exquisite  and  an  absolutely  perfect  style,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne." 


THE"    ALLE6ED    HUMORISTS. 


As  the  audience  was  coming  out  of  one  of  our  theatres  on 
the  rainy  night  of  last  week,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  an  ac- 
cident occurred  which  caused  at  least  one  person  an  agony 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  passing  through  the  valley  ol 
shadows.  This  lady  was  of  very  imposing  appearance, 
stately  of  mein,  gorgeous  of  attire,  and  supercilious  of  man- 
ner toward  those  who  were  unavoidably  pushed  against  her 
in  the  crowding.  A  busy,  bustling  little  man  behind  her  un- 
dertook to  open  his  umbrella  in  the  lobby,  so  that  he  might 
be  prepared  to  brave  the  rain  when  he  reached  the  street. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  do  in  such  a  mass  of  people,  but  he 
contrived  to  turn  his  umbrella  point  upward,  and,  as  he 
neared  the  open  air,  proceeded  to  open  it  suddenly.  Unfort- 
unately, as  his  umbrella  extended,  it  caught  her  beneath  the 
coil  of  hair  that  adorned  the  back  of  her  head.  To  the  hor- 
ror of  the  gentleman,  he  saw  the  lady's  bonnet  and  her  entire 
head  of  hair  mount  upward  on  the  point  of  his  umbrella. 
There  was  agony  and  remorse  on  both  sides.  Apologies 
were  of  no  avail.  The  unhappy  man  darted  forth  into  the 
stormy  night.  The  lady  did  not  wait  to  replace  her  head- 
gear, but  disappeared  with  it  in  her  hand  into  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  an  attendant  hack. 


Governor  Crosby  says  that  while  Mr.  Arthur  and  his  friends 
were  crossing  a  dry  gulch  in  Northern  Wyoming  they  saw 
written  in  charcoal,  over  the  door  of  a  vacant  cabin,  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  Only  nine  miles  to  water  and  twenty  miles  to 
wood.    No  grub  in  the  house.    God  bless  our  home." 


An  Ambitions  Reporter. 
There  is  a  Chicago  newspaper  reporter  who  is  badly  broke] 
up.  He  is  a  regular  attach^  of  one  of  the  greatest  dailies): 
in  the  world,  and  does  good  work,  but  he  is  ambiticus.  Hisifl 
line  is  plain,  ordinary,  lock-stitch,  stem-winding  reporting, 
but  he  is  ambitious  to  rise  higher.  What  he  wants  is  10  be'l 
sent  off  on  some  expedition,  like  Stanley,  or  away  out  West.| 
on  Villard  excursions,  where  he  can  lie  about  killing  elk  andfl 
buffalo,  and  catch  raw  fish  in  one  spring  and  cook  them  in  j 
another,  without  taking  them  off  the  hook.  He  yearns  for 
some  perilous  adventure,  where  he  is  liable  to  have  his  coat-J 
tail  filled  with  bullets  or  boots,  and  he  bores  the  managing^ 
editor  half  to  death  asking  for  assignment  to  some  special! 
duty  where  he  can  write  something  that  will  make  the  hairt 
of  the  readers  of  the  paper  stand  on  end  while  they  read  it. 
The  managing  editor  says,  "  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,"  and,!] 
otherwise  stands  him  off  gently,  or  turns  him  away  with  ay] 
soft  answer,  such  as  "  Go,  soak  your  head,"  but  he  kept  on'j 
yearning  for  excitement  till  about  two  weeks  ago.  He  went 
to  the  managing  editor  with  a  scheme  that  would  make  the  ' 
papers  sell  for  fifty  cents  apiece.  He  said  he  wanted  to  goj 
to  some  insane  asylum,  and  spend  a  night  in  the  violent  | 
ward,  and  listen  to  the  howls  of  the  incurable  maniacs,  and  j 
hear  the  clanking  of  chains,  and  write  it  up  for  the  paper.  ] 
The  managing  editor  thought  it  would  be  a  good  chance  tojl| 
break  the  reporter  of  sucking  eggs;  so  he  consented,  and  j 
sent  him  to  a  Wisconsin  asylum  with  a  letter  to  one  of  theij| 
surgeons,  whom  he  knew,  asking  him  to  grant  the  represent-  j 
ative  what  he  desired.  Then  he  wrote  a  private  note  to  the  • 
doctor,  telling  him  to  scare  the  life  out  of  the  reporter,  and ! 
charge  it  to  the  concern.  The  reporter  came  to  Wisconsin,  j 
and  remained  one  night,  but  the  article  has  not  appeared  in:] 
the  paper,  and  the  reporter  has  not  been  seen  at  the  news- ' 
paper  office  since.  The  surgeon  had  placed  the  reporter  in  ; 
one  of  the  worst  wards,  in  a  room  by  himself,  and  locked,' 
him  in,  and  told  him  he  could  hear  plenty  of  noises.  Then, 
the  surgeon  called  a  big  Welch  attendant,  and  gave  him  aj 
bottle  filled  with  Hunyadi  water,  mixed  with  several  kinds  ; 
of  mineral  waters  that  taste  like  decayed  eggs,  and  told  the  , 
attendant  that  the  new-comer  was  a  bad  case,  and  must  have 
a  teaspoonful  of  that  medicine  every  half  hour.  It  may  be  i 
best  to  let  the  reporter  tell  the  result.  At  the  press  club  he  jj 
was  telling  a  fellow-reporter  what  he  went  to  Wisconsin  i 
for,  and  the  result.     He  said  : 

"  Well,  the  doc  put  me  in  a  room  that  was  padded,  andji 
had  a  crib  in  it,  to  sleep  in,  covered  with  a  shutter   which  " 
could  be  fastened  down.     When  the  key  turned  in  the  lock  1 
I  was  sorry  I  came.     The  shrieks  of  the  people  near  me 
raised  my  hair,  and  I  wondered  if  I  could  stand  it  till  morn-  j 
ing.     Suddenly  a  face  appeared  at  the  hole  in  my  door,  and  J 
the  man  told  me  to  put  my  mouth  up  to  the  bole  and  take  'i 
my  medicine.     I  told  him  I  didn't  want  any  medicine,  and 
he  said  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  take  it  that  way  than  tc  ' 
compel  him  to  come  in,  as  I  would  have  to  take  it,  and  I\' 
told  him  to  go  to  Gehenna  with  his  medicine.  He  opened  the  1 
door  and  came  in,  poured  out  the  medicine  in  a  spoon,  anca 
came  up  to  me.     I  said  I  was  no  crazy  man,  and  didn't  neec  'i 
any  medicine.     I  said  I  was  a  Chicago  journalist,  on  specia  ' 
duty,  and  that  if  he  didn't  go  away  I  would  cuff  him,  and  li 
squared  off  a  la  Sullivan.     He  said  he  never  knew  a  betteii 
year  for  Chicago  journalists.     The  woods  were  full  of  themW 
But  even  a  Chicago  journalist  must  take  his  medicine  like  3| 
little  man,  and  he  came  for  me  with  the  spoon.     I  knockecjj 
the  spoon  out  of  his  hand,  and  then  he  took  me  around  tfu 
body  in  some  manner  I  couldn't  explain,  pinioned  my  armsj 
and  before  I  knew  it  the  medicine  was  down  me.     Greafl 
heavens,  how  it  did  taste.     I  can  taste  it  now.     He  went  oujl 
as  calmly  as  could  be,  and  I  tried  to  find  something  to  kilJ 
him  with,  but  everything  was  screwed  down  to  the  floor.     M 
thought  be  had  made  a  mistake  in  the  room,  and  was  giving] 
me  medicine  that  belonged  to  another.     How  did  I  know  buj* 
the  medicine  I  was  taking  was  intended  for  some  woman  ir. 
bad  health?     I  had  not  got  over  thinking  about  it,  and  trying  I 
to  spit  it  out,  when  the  villain  came  again,  and  said  it  waj 
time  to  take  ano'her  dose.     Then  I  thought  he  was  somd 
lunatic  who  had  got  possession  of  a  key  some  way,  and  wail 
practicing  on  me  in  his  insane  wandering  about  the  corridorjf 
I  was  afraid  of  him,  but  he  came  in  and  tackled  me,  and  11 
fought  him  the  best  I  could,  but  he  got  me  down  and  poured! 
the  vile  stuff  down  my  neck  and  went  out.     I  went  to  th« 
door  and  yelled  for  the  doctor,  and  the  other  poor  creaturejf 
thought  I  was  a  new  case,  if  they  thought  anything,  for  thejl 
yelled  too.     I  got  so  I  expected  the  muffled  tread  of  thai! 
attendant   every  minute,  and   he   came    again  and   again! 
One  time  he  put  me  in  a  straight-jacket,  and  got  the  stufjl 
down   me,  and  at  another  time  he  put  me  in  the  crib  ancl 
locked  me  in,  on  my  back,  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  gavel 
me  the  medicine.     1  tried  every  time  he  came  in  to  reasorj| 
with  him  and  explain  who  I  was,  and  convince  him  that 
represented  the  greatest  newspaper  on  earth,  but  he  onljl 
smiled  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  it.     He  said  the  onljl 
thing  he  wondered  at  was  that  I  did  not  claim  to  be  General 
Grant  or  Jesus  Christ.      He  said  the  most  of  them  had  arj| 
idea  they  were  some  great  man,  and  he  was  surprised  that 
was  contented  to  be  a  common  journalist.     I  offered  him  ; 
hundred-dollar  order  on  the  cashier  of  our  newspaper  if  h«J 
would  go  and  call  the  doctor,  but  he  said  the  doctor   wasl 
asleep.     Well,  I  found  that  1  had  to  take  the  medicine,  and'J 
after  he  had  choked  it  down  me  half  a  dozen  times,  I  got  s^" 
I  would  jo  to  the  door  and  take  it  through  the  hole,  and  ' 
expected  every  time  that  the  next  dose  would  kill  me. 
passed  the  worst  night  any  man  ever  passed,  and  about  eighjl 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  doctor  came  and  opened  the  doorl 
smiling,  and  asked  me  what  kind  of  a  night  I   had.      I  tolt 
him  not  to  mention  it.     When  I   told  him  about  the  ficnc| 
giving  me  that  awful  medicine  every  fifteen  minutes  all  nightl 
he  said  the  man  must  have  made  a  mistake,  as  the  medicinil 
was   intended   for   Queen   Victoria,  who   occupied  a  roorrl 
farther  down  the  hall,  and  who  hadn't  been  feeling  well  fof 
several  days.    I  got  out  of  there  alive,  and  while  coming  dowd 
on  the  cars  I  got  to  thinking  it  over,  and  I  believe  the  man I 
aging  editor  put  up  that  job  on  me  with  the  doctor.    I  shall  inl 
vestigate  the  matter,  and,  if  I  find  it  so,  I  shall  sue  the  papel 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  the  State  of  Wisconl 
sin  for  another  fifty  thousand.    A  hundred  thousand  dollarf 
would  do  to  start  a  country  paper  with."— Peeffs  Sun. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Barardia's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  past  week  was  principally  signal- 
ized by  the  kettle-drum  given  by  Mrs.  Haggin  as  a  means  of 
affording  her  many  friends  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Lounsbery,  who,  forsaking  the  wider  arena 
of  Gotham  society,  has  come  to  spend  the  winter  in  her 
childhood's  home.  The  reception  was  a  very  agreeable  one, 
combining  afternoon  pleasures  for  the  matrons,  and  evening 
festivities  for  the  dancing  portion  of  the  guests,  who  were 
specially  asked  to  remain,  which  they  did  until  eleven  P.  M., 
a  bountiful  collation  being  provided  in  lieu  of  the  home  din- 
ner. It  was  a  good  innovation,  and  I  think  one  which  will  be 
adopted  by  others  for  this  style  of  entertainment,  as,  by  this 
arrangement,  papas  are  not  kept  lining  halls  and  doorways 
till  late  at  night,  some  obliging  young  matron  b?ing  deemed 
equal  to  the  chaperonage  of  a  dozen  girls,  left  under  her 
wing.  Mrs.  Lounsbery  looks  charming,  albeit  a  trifle  more 
matronly  than  when  last  among  us.  Next  on  the  list  of  gay 
doings  was  Mrs.Tevis's  reception,  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
which  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  large  party,  though 
scarcely  a  ball — that  she  reserves  for  later  in  the  winter. 
Still,  all  of  the  concomitants  of  flowers,  music,  dancing,  and 
supper  were  there,  with  a  large  number  of  guests  to  enjoy 
them  all.  The  Tevis  mansion,  although  perhaps  slightly 
old-fashioned  for  these  days  of  Nob  Hill  palaces,  is  most  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  entertaining,  the  rooms  opening  into  one 
another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  dancing  in  all, 
while  the  hall  in  the  centre  is  a  favorite  promenade.  Of  the 
parties  to  come,  the  most  elaborate  is  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schmieden,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  in  honor 
of  the  de*but  of  their  daughter  Nettie.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
a  delightful  party,  for  everything  which  wealth  can  do  will 
be  done  to  insure  a  success.  On  dit  Miss  Nettie's  costume, 
as  dtfoutante,  is  to  be  something  exquisite,  as  her  mother's 
well  known  taste  will  be  evidenced  in  it.  Then  will  come  the 
Parrott  wedding  ;  and  then  society  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
"Fancy  Bazaar"— which  Mrs.  Hager  has  been  getting  up 
for  the  French  Church.  Later  will  take  place  the  Eyre  wed- 
ding, and  no  doubt  the  holidays  will  be  full  to  repletion  of 
jollities  of  all  kinds.  The  Buckwheat  Club,  which  had  its 
origin  in  San  Rafael,  has  sprung  into  life  again  in  the  city, 
and  the  first  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Kittles  during  this 
month.  Unfortunately  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  popular 
members,  Mrs.  William  Ward,  will  be  unable  to  take  part 
this  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  death  of  her 
father — that  old,  well  known  resident  and  pioneer,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Forbes.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  intends  mak- 
ing the  occasion  of  her  turn  of  receiving  the  club  a  regular 
party.  Lovers  of  music  will  hail  with  delight  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resumption  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  the 
first  of  which  is  set  for  the  16th  instant,  and  very  likely  in 
the  evening,  instead  of  afternoon,  as  previously.  Fashion 
patronizes  so  largely  these  concerts  that  they  may  safely  be 
included  in  society's  doings.  For  the  winter  afternoons 
some  energetic  lawn-tennis  players  have  organized  a  club, 
to  play  in  Saratoga  Hall.  Miss  Cassie  Adams  is  credited 
with  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  Schofields  have  gone 
to  Chicago  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  General  Pope  does  not  want 
to  come  to  us.  However,  in  case  he  succeeds  in  his  endeavor 
to  get  an  appointment  elsewhere,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
we  shall  have  our  old  frieDd,  General  Kautz,  in  command  at 
Black  Point.  Society  has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  him  and 
his  agreeable  wife  so  frequently  during  their  residence  at 
Angel  Island,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  unanimous  in  greeting 
them  on  their  return.  Charming  Mrs.  Hearst  is  still  with 
us,  and  has  been  playing  hostess  to  one  of  the  Misses  Selby 
during  the  past  week.  Mrs.  Hearst  will  not  go  East  until 
near  Christmas,  her  object  being  to  spend  that  festival  with 
her  son,  and  to  remain  in  his  vicinity  during  the  holidays. 
Mrs.  Crocker  seems  to  be  taking  advantage  of  Miss  Hattie's 
absence  to  do  a  little  traveling  also,  having  accompanied  her 
husband  in  a  trip  up  over  the  Northern  Railroad,  stopping 
at  different  points  en  route.  The  Adam  Grants  were  also  of 
the  party.  They  report  having  had  a  splendid  time  during 
their  two-days'  stay  at  General  BidwelTs  Chico  ranch.  A 
friend  writes  me  from  Washington  that  the  gossips  there  say 
that  Dora  Miller  will  not  be  married  this  winter  after  all, 
her  mother  insisting  upon  a  longer  engagement  ;  but  rumor 
adds  that  another  'Frisco  girl  (can  it  be  Miss  Sibyl  Sander- 
son?) will  return  to  us  wedded.  Engagements  here  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  last  gossip  revives  an  old  report  apro- 
pos of  a  rich  widow.  Certainly  so  much  smoke  betokens 
fire  ;  but  whether  it  will  amount  to  a  blaze  remains  to  be 
seen.  Society  will  have  a  chance  ere  long  to  lionize  General 
Hancock,  who  is  expected  here  shortly  on  a  trip  for  his 
health.  I  am  almost  forgetting  a  line  in  praise  of  the  very 
successful  fair  held  last  week  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R. 
Bunker,  on  Eddy  Street,  in  aid  of  the  society  called  "Ear- 
nest Workers."  The  affair  gotten  up  last  year  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Russian  Consul  in  their  behalf  will  no  doubt  be 
remembered  by  many.  The  present  entertainment  com- 
prised music,  tableaux,  dancing,  etc.,  and  netted  the  ladies  a 
very  nice  sum.  The  cotillion  parties,  of  which  I  spoke  last 
week,  are  assuming  definite  shape,  and  on  dit  young  Mrs. 
Coleman  (of  Bonanza  connection)  will  open  the  Sutter  Street 
mansion  with  a  bridal  ball  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Payson  that  is 
to  be.  Of  the  probable  entertainers  of  the  future  remain  the 
W.  T.  Colemans,  Gwins,  Mrs.  Ashe's  long-promised  party 
for  Miss  Miller's  "coming  out,"  and  the  Murphy-Wolseley 
festivities.  On  dit,  too,  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  will  give  a  large 
ball  ere  long.  Surely  the  most  exi^eante  pleasure-seeker  will 
be  content  with  the  list  of  the  coming  gayeties  mapped  out. 
The  English  ball  for  Consul  Stanly  seems  to  "hang  fire,"  so 
to  speak.  Possibly  our  fellow-townsmen  who  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  were  discouraged  by  the  abrupt 
departure  of  the  men-of-war  lately,  as  their  officers  would 
have  been  great  adjuncts  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  ball-room. 
The  numerous  friends  of  that  genial  gentleman,  Mr.  Irving 
Scott,  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  in  the 
recent  death  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Mackay  is  making  one  of 
his  periodical  visits  to  the  coast,  and  during  his  stay  in  the 
city  has  been  the  recipient  of  several  dinners  on  Nob  Hill 
and  -$  the  Palace  Hotel.  Now  that  the  winter  "swing"  has 
:  \^un,  look  out  for  budgets  of  news  from  Bavardin. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  hss  prohibited  fortune- telling  in  that  city, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Meta  McAllister,  who  has  been  staying  with  Mrs.  Arthur 
Turnure,  of  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York,  is  now  on  a  visit  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  as  the  guest  of  Doctor  Janeway,  U.  S.  A.  She  will 
probably  return  to  San  Francisco  in  November.  The  debutantes  this 
season  in  New  York  are  (ewer  in  number  than  last  winter,  it  is  said,  but 
their  loveliness,  spoken  of  on  all  sides,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  brilliancy 
of  the  latter.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Miss  Amy  Draper,  Miss 
Mamie  Payson,  Miss  Tappen,  Miss  Spencer,  Miss  Helen  Garretson, 
and  Miss  Hecksher.  Mr.  Henry  Stanley  Dexter,  well  known  in  society 
circles  in  New  York,  will  soon  visit  San  Francisco  after  several  years  of 
absence,  spent  in  study  and  travel  abroad.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Dexter's  family  were  former  residents  of  San  Francisco.  The  latest 
diversion  of  wealthy  young  club  men  in  New  York  is  a  tour  of  the 
world.  Two  young  gentlemen  whose  names  are  (amiliur  to  New  York 
society,  Messrs.  Turnbull  and  Fearing,  have  started  on  such  a  trip  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus,  and  may  beexpected  in  San  Francisco  soon.  Mrs. 
VV.  E,  Chesleyhts  been  for  the  past  week  the  guest  of  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Cowdery,  a  musicale  being  given  her  during  her  sojourn  at  the  Bay. 
Mrs.  John  Carroll  has  for  guests  at  present  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bray,  of 
Fruit  Vale.  Ex-Governor  Perkins,  with  W.  H.  Mills,  made  another  of 
their  flying  trips  to  Sacramento  on  Saturday,  returning  Monday.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Dam,  mothtrand  sister  of  the  Governor's  Executive  Secretary, 
are  for  the  present  month  stopping  in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  E.  Sutro  and 
family  are  still  at  Monterey.  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckingham  has  just  re- 
turned from  there  ;  as  also  Chief  Justice  Morrison,  who  has  left  tor  Los 
Angeles,  more  on  account  of  his  wife's  health  than  his  own.  There  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  ex-Senator  B.  B.  Glascock  will  make  his  perma- 
nent home  in  Washington  Territory,  where  he  and  his  family  are  at  pres- 
ent. Mrs.  Judge  Wheeler  has  terminated  her  sojourn  at  Etna  Springs. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Nourse  has  returned  from  the  East,  accompanied  by 
her  daughters,  the  Misses  Marion  and  Ethel.  Miss  Annie  Pierce  and 
Miss  May  Simpson  sailed  for  Europe  Saturday.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce  is 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Maynard  and  daughter,  in  New  York,  expect- 
ing to  return  home  shortly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juaus  Tinaco  {nee  Anita 
Marsh)  have  reached  their  home  in  Guatemala,  after  having  experi- 
enced such  severe  weather  en  route  as  to  severely  threaten  the  safety  of 
both  steamer  and  passengers.  Mrs.  Governor  Low  and  Miss  Flora 
speak  of  making  another  visit  to  Europe  in  the  early  spring.  President 
and  Madame  De  Soto  left  Thursday  for  Europe  ;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Y. 
C.  Cebrian  [nee  De  la  Vegas},  accompanied  by  her  sister,  will  leave  for 
there  in  November.  Senator  Tubbs  and  family  have  already  depart- 
ed for  the  East.  Mrs.  Senator  J.  P.  Jones  will  leave  this  week  for  Gold 
Hill,  en  route  for  Washington  ;  her  sojourn  here  has  been  marked  by 
many  pleasant  attentions.  Succeeding  the  luncheon  tendered  her  by 
Mrs.  Louis  Haggin  one  was  given  her  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Berry  {nee  Laura  de  Russy),  at  Camp  Reynolds,  Angel  Island,  Thurs- 
day, the  appointments  of  which  were  in  excellent  taste,  and  mostly  the 
work  of  the  fair  hostess's  hands.  The  guests,  besides  Mrs.  Jones,  were 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Baity,  Major  and  Mrs.  Wills,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer  HofT,  of  Aleatrsz.  Yesterday  Mrs.  Hooker,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Senator  Stewart,  entertained  Mrs.  Jones  at  lunch  ;  several  well- 
known  society  ladies  were  inv.ted  to  assist.  From  the  East  we  hear  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Wolseley  being  at  present  at  Doughoregan 
Manor,  Maryland,  the  guest  of  ex-Governor  John  Lee  Carroll.  C.  St. 
A.  de  Bille,  the  Danish  Minister  to  Washington,  and  wife,  who  so  re- 
cenily  returned  from  this  coast,  are  now  in  New  York,  at  46  East 
Twenty-first  Street.  Among  Californians  in  London  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe,  J.  F.  Brooks,  C.  A.  Spreckels  Jr.,  and  J.  D.  Robertson. 
Through  Mrs.  Bunker's  kindly  placing  her  house  at  the  disposition  of 
the  "  Earnest  Workers,"  lor  their  Fair,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings, 
the  affair  was  attended  with  much  success  socially  as  well  as  financially. 
Assisting  at  the  musicales  of  the  two  evenings  were  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  Samuel  Mayer,  Mrs.  ].  D.  Hooker,  Miss  Lillaand  Clarence  Mann, 
Edgar  Kelly,  Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  M.  D.  Duffy,  and  Mr.  Zobier. 
The  ladies  who  assisted,  having  charge  of  the  various  booths,  were  the 
Misses  Eleanor  and  Margie  Laidley,  the  Misses  Edith  and  Eleanor 
Bunker,  Alice  Thorne,  May  Snell,  Lucy  Hume,  Jeannie  Weed,  Bessie 
Huie,  Grace  Little,  Floride  Green,  Janet  Peck,  and  Lucy  Howe.  A 
more  than  usually  delightful  entertainment  was  given  last  week  by  the 
Reliance  Club,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  in  compliment  to  the  newly  married 
couples,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Marshall,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Mansen. 
The  club  being  made  up  of  the  elite  of  our  Southern  element,  the  re- 
unions are  looked  forward  to  as  social  events.  The  costumes  were  ele- 
gant, as  were  the  floral  decorations  of  the  hall ;  many  pieces  were  pre- 
sented as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion  to  the  guests  of  the  evening. 
Dancing  was  heartily  indulged  in  by  those  assisting,  among  whom  were 
Mrs.  Attorney- General  Marshall  and  daughter,  Miss  Nellie,  Mrs. 
Clark,  Miss  James,  the  Misses  Hyde,  Smoot,  Elam,  Hawes,  Huie,  Rice, 
Mattel,  Heath,  Reis,  Hanlon,  Bagley,  and  Hughes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves,  and  Messrs.  Hanlon,  Baldwin,  Scott,  Bell,  Heath,  Willis,  De 
Sabla,  and  Doctor  Axlerood.  P.  B.  Sabatie,  Doctor  Simon,  A.  Durand, 
A  Flamant,  P.  Juignet,  Daniel  Levy,  Sylvain  Solomon,  and  Leon 
Weill,  were  a  jovial  stag  party  assembled  Tuesday  to  do  justice  to 
Raphael  Weill's  good  cheer.  Major- General  Turnbull  will  go  to  Sacra- 
mento next  week  to  assist  at  the  First  Artillery  ball,  which  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  his  inability  to  be  there  Friday.  "  F  "  Company, 
First  Regiment,  is  about  to  add  new  laurels  to  its  social  record,  the  oc- 
casions being  a  Thanksgiving  Eve  hop,  and  its  assistance  at  the  Little 
Sisters'  Infant  Shelter  Flower  Reception,  as  announced  last  week.  In- 
vitations to  the  hop  are  limited  to  the  members  of  the  company  and  the 
field  and  staff  officers  of  the  regiment.  James  A.  Murphy,  Asa  S.  Col- 
lins, R.  J.  Lcughery,  Henry  A.  Bowen,  and  T.  S.  Williams,  form  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  Cards  have  been  received  in  this  city  for 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Harry  Wilbur  Child,  of  Helena,  Montana,  and 
Miss  Adelaide  Dean,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  young  couple  were 
married  at  Cincinnati,  and  will  reside  at  Helena,  Montana.  Harry 
Child  is  well  known  in  this  city.  He  is  a  son  of  E.  P.  Child,  formerly 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  now  of  Boston. 


Many  of  our  young  society  ladies  are  devoting  themselves  to  art.  It 
is  becoming  the  fashion  to  paint  in  oil  and  water-colors,  and  to  carve 
wood.  To  painting  and  engraving  the  Cincinnati  lady  adds  pottery, 
modeling  in  clay,  vases  and  statues.  To  dance,  and  dress,  and  play 
the  piano,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  not  the  only  accomplishments  that 
now  engage  the  attention  of  those  girls  who  adorn  our  higher  social 
circles.  Miss  Ida  Killsy,  an  art  amateur,  has  received  from  the  Me- 
chanics' Fair  two  prizes,  fairly  won  in  competition  with  older  and  pro- 
fessional hands,  a  silver  medal  for  a  dozen  exquisitely  painted  plates, 
the  best  exhibition  in  ceramics,  and  a  bronze  medal  for  the  best  porce- 
lain plaque.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to  have  rare  and  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  plastic  art  as  an  amusement  for  the  drawing-room  or  library  ; 
and  this  sort  of  collection  is  becoming  quite  the  rage. 


Art  Notes. 


There  are  rumors  abroad  of  several  picture  sales  during  the  coming 
winter. 

William  Keith  has  arrived  in  Antwerp.  After  a  tour  through  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  he  will  settle  down  in  Munich,  to  remain  there  for 
six  months,  before  going  to  Italy. 

Theodore  Wores's  picture  of  the  "  Chinese  Actor  "  has  been  placed 
on  exhibition  in  New  York,  and  is  attracting  much  attention.  Mr. 
Wores's  pupils.  Miss  Jeanie  Lucas,  Miss  Bergin,  and  Miss  Wores,  have 
almost  completed  some  remarkable  studies  in  still-life.  Especially 
noticeable  is  that  of  a  peacock  in  all  the  purple  and  bronze  panoply  of 
its  splendor. 

Miss  Rockwell  has  returned  to  this  city  from  the  East,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  year.  Her  time  has  been  spent  principally  in  New  York, 
where  she  met  with  great  success,  securing  commissions  for  portraits 
from  a  large  number  of  prominent  New  Yorkers ;  among  them  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Folger,  and  the  late  Hugh  Hastings. 

Morris  &  Kennedy  have  received  a  number  of  important  paintings 
from  the  East  and  from  Europe,  which  will  shortly  be  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion in  their  gallery.  They  were  secured  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  arrived 
here  from  New  York  on  Wednesday. 

Miss  Nellie  Hopps  has  removed  her  studio  to  23  Post  Street,  where, 
beginning  on  November  6th,  she  will  hereafter  give  instructions  in  sketch- 
ing and  painting  from  Nature, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


It  will  surprise  many  people  to  know  that  there  is  a 
marked  change  in  the  taste  of  the  day  regarding  precious 
stones.  There  is  now  a  large  demand  for  the  colored  stones, 
particularly  rubies.  There  was  a  four- carat  ruby  sold  at 
Tiffany's  not  long  since  for  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Other 
gems  of  color,  such  as  the  sapphire,  are  sought  after.  But 
what  will  most  surprise  the  reader  is  the  fact  that  colored  dia- 
monds are  not  only  not  inferior  to  those  of  pure  water,  but 
that  they  are  much  more  valuable,  when  the  color  is  perfect 
and  the  stone  without  flaw.  Blue  diamonds,  for  instance, 
are  extremely  rare,  and  very  valuable.  But  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  these  colored  gems  are  the  canary  dia- 
monds. They  are  the  rage  in  New  York  and  London.  Wil- 
hehnj,  the  violinist,  when  last  here,  possessed  a  canary 
diamond  of  great  beauty,  which  was  sold  him  by  Tiffany. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  one  of  these  gems  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  great  beaufy,  the  clearness,  the  limpidity, 
and  the  brilliance  of  the  canary  diamond. 


The  rarity  of  a  musical-speaking  voice  among  Americans 
is  never  more  apparent  than  when  one  happens  to  hear  the 
faultless  intonations  of  good  breeding  in  unexpected  quar- 
ters. There  is  a  shop  girl  in  one  of  Boston's  largest  stores, 
says  the  Gazette,  whose  speaking  voice  would  strike  the  ear 
of  anybody  at  all  sensitive  to  the  uncommon  but  gracious 
possession  of  woman's  best  gift — a  low,  sweet  voice.  Even 
"cash"  loses  its  shrieking  crudity  of  sound  in  this  girl's 
mouth,  and  as  she  makes  no  pretense,  it  is  not  likely  her 
salary  will  be  raised  for  this  unlooked-for  attraction.  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  some  other  women  could  not  pitch  their 
voices  by  hers,  and  learn  to  modulate  their  tones  by  a  cheap 
imitation. 

To  a  Baltimore  Sun  reporter  a  woman  in  a  retail  store 
said  :  "  The  styles  in  hosiery  this  year  are  lovely.  They 
are  in  such  exquisite  shades.  This  is  the  latest  shade.  It's 
called  the  electric  blue.  Everything's  electric  blue  this  win- 
ter. Now,  here's  some  of  the  newest  heavy  ribbed  goods. 
Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  neat  and  pretty,  and  so  rich  ? 
They  come  in  all  shades,  but  are  of  a  solid  color.  Here's  a 
silver  lavender,  and  here's  a  jet  black,  and  here's  an  orange, 
and — oh,  just  look — here's  the  ashes  of  roses  !  Isn't  it  per- 
fectly beautiful?  There's  no  trouble  about  the  fit.  Fine 
silk  is  very  elastic.  It  will  give  either  in  breadth  or  in 
length.  If  it  is  too  broad  it  will  become  the  right  size  by 
pulling  it  up  higher.  See  how  this  stocking  stretches.  It 
will  fit  the  leg  like  a  kid  glove  fits  the  hand.  The  sizes  range 
from  eight  to  ten.  In  Baltimore  the  average  is  from  eight 
to  eight  and  a  half.  In  Boston  and  Chicago  it  is  fiom  nine 
to  nine  and  a  half,  and  in  New  York  from  eight  and  a  half 
to  nine.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  among  hosiery  dealers  that 
the  women  of  Baltimore  have  the  smallest  feet  in  the  coun- 
try. Why,  there's  not  a  day  passes  without  some  lady  ask- 
ing for  seven  and  a  half,  which  is  a  girl's  size.  I  said,  *  ask- 
ing,' but  that  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  They  don't  ask  for 
any  particular  size.  Nor  do  we  ever  guess  at  the  size.  We 
show  them  the  different  shades,  and  they  make  their  selec- 
tions apparently  without  noticing  the  size.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  why  most  of  the  women 
of  Baltimore  should  be  so  diplomatic  about  buying.stockings 
is  something  I  can't  see  any  reason  for.  If  I  were  in  Bos- 
ton, or  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  I  could  readily  understand  the 
object.  There  are  lots  of  high  priced  stockings  sold  in  Bal- 
timore. Here's  a  pair  worth  fifteen  dollars.  This  style  is 
known  as  the  Czarina.  Each  stocking  is  made  in  parts  and 
then  woven  together  after  the  manner  of  an  India  shawl. 
There  are  four  or  five  distinct  colors  in  this  design.  The 
Czarina,  the  sandal  fronts,  and  other  freaks  of  farcy  design- 
ing, are  worn  in  the  evening  and  at  parties.  Black  stockings 
are  worn  at  all  times,  and  are  very  popular.  The  foot  and 
ankle  look  smaller  in  black  than  in  any  other  color.  The 
fashions  in  hosiery  are  set  by  the  women  themselves.  In 
Europe  this  summer  the  manufacturers  have  been  making 
striped  hose.  As  the  tendency  in  this  country  is  toward  solid 
colors,  American  buyers  have  given  orders  accordingly. 
The  striped  hose  was  immediately  put  aside  and  the  manu- 
facture of  solid  colors  begun.  They  are  now  working  day 
night  to  supply  the  demand.  The  best  silk  stockings  sell 
from  four  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  a  pair.  Silk  hose  for 
babies  sell  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  pair." 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  ordered  a  life-size  portrait  of 
Miss  Jennie  Chamberlaine — the  American  beauty — to  be 
taken  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists.  H.  R.  H.  has 
also  offered  to  Mr.,  Mrs„  and  Miss  Chamberlaine  his  royal 
yacht  for  an  autumn  cruise.  Miss  Chamberlaine  has  already 
won  the  friendship  and  affection  of  the  Queen's  second 
daughter  and  daughter-in-law — the  Princess  Christian  and 
the  Duchets  of  Albany.  These  royal  ladies  show  Miss 
Chamberlaine  the  most  flattering  kindness,  and  she  has 
been  several  times  honored  by  invitations  to  visit  their  royal 
highnesses.  Miss  C.  is  soon  to  visit  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Albany  at  Claremont. 

An  accident,  says  the  Sun,  which  has  recently  occurred  on 
the  esplanade  at  Brighton,  England,  in  consequence  of  the 
collision  of  a  hackney-coach  with  a  lady's  dogcart,  has  called 
forth  some  very  caustic  remarks  from  one  of  the  London 
journals  upon  the  subject  of  women's  driving.  The  writer 
sums  up  his  objection  to  the  practice  by  saying  that  "  wom- 
en seldom  have  any  strength  and  never  have  any  discretion," 
which  may  be  true  enough  in  a  general  way,  and  yet  it  was 
a  matter  of  universal  remark  in  Newport  las' summer  that 
while  women  drove  dogcarts,  T-cart?,  tilburys,  and,  in  short, 
everything  but  four-in-hands,  the  number  of  accidents  when 
ladies  held  the  reins  was  very  small  indeed.  Even  Mrs. 
Vanderbill's  curricle,  which  from  the  day  of  its  first  appear- 
ance on  the  avenue  was  confidently  expected  to  come  to 
grief,  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  throughout  the  entire 
season  without  a  disaster.  It  must  be,  therefore,  either  that 
ladies  on  this  side  of  the  water  handle  the  ribbons  more  dex- 
terously than  their  English  cousins,  or  tha*,  conscious  of  the 
delicate  construction  of  their  hands  and  wrists,  and  the  small 
amount  of  physical  strength  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
them,  they  are  less  self-reliant,  and  therefore  more  cautious, 
than  the  lady  drivers  of  England, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOING    TO    MEET    HENRY    IRVING. 


'Flaneur's"  New  York  Gossip. 


I  went  down  to  meet  Henry  Irving,  with  Manager  Abbey, 
and  the  usual  crowd  of  journalists,  actors,  men  about  town, 
and  hangers-on  of  the  profession.  For  some  extraordinary 
reason  a  steamer  with  a  celebrity  never  arrives  in  New  York 
at  a  seasonable  hour.  The  Britannic,  for  instance,  has,  ever 
since  she  was  built,  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  into  New 
York  bay  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  when  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  were  passsengers 
the  Britannic  took  a  sudden  freak,  and  did  not  show  up  at 
Fire  Island  until  ebven  o'clock  at  night. 

Accordingly,  the  reception  party  which  Mr.  Abbey  had 
organized  was  obliged  to  leave  at  half  past  four  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  To  be  more  accurate,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  leave  at  such  a  fiendishly  early  hour,  but  Mr.  Ab- 
bey and  his  agents  decided  that  they  would  not  be  a  whit  too 
early,  and  so  it  was  the  time  set.  As  the  steamer  was  sure 
to  arrive  at  her  pier  in  New  York  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  that  morning,  the  reason  for  getting  up  at  half-past 
four  was  not  apparent  to  the  ordinary  run  of  men.  But  the 
ordinary  run  of  men  do  not  know  the  delights  of  picking 
one's  way  along  on  dangerous  piers  three  or  four  hours  after 
midnight,  and  sailing  down  the  bay  before  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing. They  do  not  realize  what  capital  condition  it  puts  men 
in  when  they  are  about  to  meet  any  more  or  less  celebrated 
European  visitor. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  better  for  Mr.  Abbey  to  start 
at  seven  or  sight  o'clock  and  sail  up  the  bay,  serenade 
the  steamer  on  the  way,  and  then  receive  Mr.  Irving  when 
he  disembarked  at  the  pier  ;  but  then,  as  I  have  said,  the 
novelty  of  the  excursion  would  have  been  lost.  Four  o'clock 
is  such  an  unearthly  hour  to  the  average  New  Yorker,  that 
any  event  set  down  for  that  time  fascinates  him.  An  excur- 
sion beginning  at  that  hour  discounts  one  that  begins  at  eight, 
nine,  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  hence  there  was  a 
crowd  on  board  the  steamer  Blackbird. 

I  prepared  for  the  excursion  with  singular  care  and  fore- 
thought, by  deciding  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night.  I  made  all  the  arrangements  to  be  aroused  at  a  quar- 
ter to  four,  and  was  going  placidly  to  sleep,  when  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  telegram  of  a  small  poker  party  around  the 
corner.  It  struck  me  that  I  could  slap  on  my  top-coat  and 
go  around  for  a  half  an  hour,  make  my  expenses,  basely  cut 
the  crowd,  and  return  home.  One  always  does  this  at  poker. 
They  were  playing  jack-pots  when  I  arrived,  and  when  I  sat 
down  I  held  straights,  three  of  a  kind,  and  two  pairs  right 
along,  and  played  them  for  all  they  were  worth  ;  but  the 
cards  happened  to  be  running  very  well  that  night — for  the 
others,  and  thev  got  into  me  so  heavy  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  I  could  get  even  by  working  like  a  beaver 
all  night  long,  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  sleep.  It  was 
two  o'clock  before  I  knew  it,  and  then  the  party  broke  up. 
Two  of  them  were  also  members  of  the  party  that  was  to 
meet  Irving,  and  so  we  three  wandered  uptown.  It  was  dis- 
mally cold.  There  was  a  sharp  breeze  blowing,  and  it  was 
as  dark  as  Egypt. 

We  went  up  to  Clark's,  where  we  procured  breakfast. 
At  a  quarter  to  four  we  walked  down  the  better  length  of 
Twenty-third  Street,  turned  one  block  south,  and  started 
down  the  pier.  The  first  man  we  ran  against  was  that  emi- 
nent citizen  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Marcus  Mayer,  who  was 
almost  frozen,  but  as  chipper  and  enthusiastic  as  ever.  We 
then  went  on  board  the  Blackbird,  and  found  a  crowd  of 
sleepy  and  ill-natured-looking  men.  There  were  no  sofas, 
nothing  but  settees  and  camp-stools  scattered  about,  and 
there  was  not  a  place  in  the  whole  boat  where  a  man  could 
lie  down  with  any  comfort.  So  we  all  sat  up,  told  stories, 
and  longed  for  the  dawn  of  day.  Long  before  that  period 
arrived,  however,  the  steamer  moved  out  from  the  dock,  and 
labored  heavily  down  the  Hudson.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  we  arrived  alongside  the  Britannic.  As  everybody 
knew,  the  steamer  was  then  waiting  for  the  doctor's  boat, 
and  as  the  doctor  did  not  come  aboard  for  an  hour,  we  had 
a  cheerless  and  uncomfortable  time.  Mr.  Irving  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  deck  for  an  hour,  and,  when  he  did,  every  one 
was  surprised  to  see  a  man  who  looked  precisely  like  the 
pictures  which  had  been  sent  over  from  England.  Had  we 
seen  Henry  Irving  for  the  first  time  in  the  wilds  of  Africa 
we  should  have  known  at  once  who  he  was. 

He  proved  to  be  an  agreeable  man  of  the  world,  of  most 
charming  and  cordial  manners.  The  interviews  with  him  in 
the  daily  papers  have  been  so  extensive  that  you  probably 
know  all  he  had  to  say  on  his  arrival. 

His  poses  are  really  remarkable,  and  they  are  as  ever- 
varying  as  the  expression  of  his  face.  When  he  throws  him- 
self on  a  chair,  for  instance,  he  will  rest  one  foot  on  his 
knee,  clasp  that  foot  in  one  hand  and  drum  on  his  knee-pan 
with  his  other  hand.  Then,  he  will  drop  his  foot  upon  the 
floor,  clasp  his  hands  behind  his  head,  and  stretch  out  at  full 
length.  A  moment  later,  he  doubles  himself  up  with  his 
hands  around  his  knees,  and  before  you  become  accustomed 
to  that  he  will  drop  his  elbow  in  the  palm  of  one  hand  and 
rest  his  chin  in  the  palm  of  the  other  hand.  So  he  goes  on 
with  infinite  variety.  It  is  really  quite  exciting  to  watch  a 
man  of  so  many  odd  attitudes.  He  is  extremely  nervous, 
but  no  more  so  than  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who  accompanied 
him.  We  were  all  surprised  at  seeing  Miss  Terry.  The 
most  noticeable  thing  about  her  is  her  intense  activity.  The 
manner  in  which  she  scrambled  about  the  deck  and  up  the 
rails  of  the  yacht  Yosemite  on  the  way  up  the  bay  was  ex- 
traordinary. 

Most  of  our  party,  including  Mr.  Irving,  Miss  Terry — I 
had  almost  called  her  Mrs.  Irving — went  aboard  the  yacht 
from  the  steamer,  and  started  toward  the  town  before  the 
steamer  left  her  anchorage;  and  when  the  yacht  was  waiting 
for  the  steamer,  just  as  she  came  into  the  Hudson,  Miss 
Terry  bounded  across  the  deck  like  a  child,  and,  drawing 
herself  up  by  the  halyards,  got  on  her  knees  on  the  taffrail. 
She  apparently  had  no  skirts  under  her  dress.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  detail  to  state  of  a  lady  in  walking  costume, 
but  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  her  nervousness 
and  activity  were  quite  entrancing  to  the  hundred  and  odd 
men  who  watched  her  as  she  hung  on  the  rail,  waving  her 
handkerchief,  and  sliding  back  and  forth  as  she  leaned  from 
one  side  to  the  other.    I  do  not  wonder  that  Miss  Terry  is 


popular.  She  is  as  jolly  and  good-natured  as  Henry  Irving 
himself,  and  her  face  is  extremely  agreeable. 
.  Irving  is  easily  recognized  on  the  street  by  the  crowd,  but 
Miss  Terry  passes  unnoticed  when  she  is  alone.  This  is  be- 
cause so  many  of  our  girls  are  copying  English  costumes 
and  manners,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  real  article  on  the  streets. 

The  opera  season  opened  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The  Aca- 
demy of  Music  was  thronged  by  a  crowd  composed  of  mem 
bers  of  the  blooded  circle  of  New  York  ;  and  the  new  opera 
house  was  brilliant  with  the  splendor  of  the  newly  rich.  A 
more  striking  and  richly  attired  audience  has  never  gathered 
in  America  than  that  which  attended  the  opening  night  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  If  the  Vanderbilt  clique  is 
common  and  low,  it  has  succeeded  in  marrying  into  families 
well  known  for  their  beautiful  women  ;  and  the  moneyed 
crowd  unquestionably  turns  out  a  more  strikingly  beautiful 
lot  of  women  than  does  the  crowd  of  blue-bloods  at  the  old 
house.  The  array  of  notable  faces  in  the  boxes  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  astonishing.  One  never  realizes  how 
many  people  one  is  acquainted  with,  until  such  an  occasion 
as  this  comes  around.  Everybody  who  is  at  all  prominent 
in  Wall  Street  went  to  the  new  house.  I  have  said  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  splendid,  but,  after  all,  there  was  something 
lacking,  and  that  something  was  exactly  supplied  at  the 
Academy  of  Music.  We  may  say  what  we  please  about  the 
nonsense  of  blood  and  family  in  America  ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  people  of  refined  and  genteel  breeding,  whose 
names  have  been  borne  by  great  and  famous  men,  possess 
an  indefinable  charm  which  lifts  them  miles  above  the  "  vul- 
gar rich." 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  Vanderbilt  before  the  Commodore 
made  his  lucky  steamboat  speculation  ?  What  do  you  hear 
of  the  Vanderbilts  now?  The  head  of  the  family,  William 
H.,  is  said  to  be  selfish  and  rude  in  his  own  circle.  I  know 
that  he  eats  like  a  canal  boatman.  William  K.  is  altogether 
the  most  obnoxious  of  a  particularly  obnoxious  class  of 
Anglomaniacs  ;  George  is  so  retiring  that  he  never  appears 
in  public  ;  son-in-law  McK.  Twombly  is  so  stupid  that  no- 
body knows,  or  cares  to  know,  him  ;  son-in-law  Doctor 
Webb  is  a  vulgar  little  cad  who  has  been  cut  by  half  the  men 
who  knew  him  before  his  marriage  with  the  two-hundred- 
millionaire's  daughter  ;  Cornelius  is  a  Christian,  who  does 
not  squander  any  of  his  colossal  wealth  in  benevolence  ; 
Frederick  seems  to  be  a  cipher  in  the  social,  political,  finan- 
cial, moral,  and  religious  circles  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  son- 
in-law  Elliot  F.  Shepard,  who  was  always  considered  more 
or  less  of  a  braggart,  has  proved  himself  a  snob  by  his  toady- 
ism to  Lord  Coleridge.  This  is  the  Vanderbilt  family,  the 
head  of  the  newly  rich  set  of  New  York. 

The  horse  show  has  been  a  greater  social  success  than 
either  one  of  the  operas.  Everybody  went  in  for  it.  New 
York's  women  have  never  turned  out  in  greater  numbers 
than  on  the  afternoons  of  the  exhibition,  and  it  is  the  swell 
thing  to  drop  in  there  for  an  hour  and  watch  the  beautiful 
animals  on  parade.  All  of  the  wealthier  people  sent  their 
equipages  to  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  tandem, 
dogcart,  and  coach  driving  were  extremely  creditable  to  the 
city. 

The  usual  fight  over  the  Patriarchs,  Matriarchs,  and  F.  C. 
D.  C.  balls  is  now  at  its  height.  The  competition  for  eligible 
dates  at  Delmonico's  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  every 
year.  None  of  those  affairs  pass  off  with  iilat  if  they  occur 
anywhere  else  except  in  the  rooms  of  the  greatest  restaurant 
of  New  York  ;  and  as  all  the  associations  are  at  swords' 
points,  and  only  a  few  dates  are  fashionable,  the  contest  for 
them  is  very  bitter.  I  don't  know  why  I  am  lured  into  writ- 
ing again  of  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  for  certainly  it  is  the  most  stu- 
pid and  commonplace  dancing-class,  aside  from  its  respecta- 
bility, that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Every  year  there 
is  the  same  wearisome  array  of  debutantes,  who  dress  in 
white,  get  flushed  early  in  the  evening,  and  look  with  sur- 
prise at  the  dudes  who  stand  against  the  walls  and  about  the 
door-ways,  as  though  they  had  just  wandered  in  from  farms, 
and  had  never  seen  women  in  evening  dress  before.  There 
is  also  the  inevitable  war  between  the  married  women  and 
the  young  girls,  and  just  as  inevitably  the  married  women 
win  the  fight.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear  enough.  The 
young  girl  is  sweet  and  pretty  enough  to  look  at ;  but  if  there 
is  a  more  constrained,  uninteresting,  and  altogether  artificial 
creature  than  the  young  girl  on  her  first  appearance  in  the 
F.  C.  D.  C.  ball,  I  have  never  met  her.  Of  course,  when  a 
young  girl  is  natural  and  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  she  is  thoroughly  delightful ;  but  it  is  bad  form 
to  show  any  of  these  charming  traits  at  the  F.  C.  D.  C,  and 
hence  they  are  not  jolly  companions. 

The  preparations  for  the  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day 
promise  a  remarkable  spectacle.  The  parade  will  be  extra- 
ordinary. Beside  all  the  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
a  host  in  itself — there  will  be  in  the  parade  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  President  Arthur,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  governors 
of  the  thirteen  original  States,  their  military  staffs  and  a 
regiment  apiece — imagine  this  display  alone  !—  the  General 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  his  entire  staff;  the  Admiral 
of  the  Navy  and  his  staff;  veterans  innumerable,  besides  mili- 
tary organizations  from  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  the  Mayor, 
the  judiciary,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Tammany  Socieiy,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  various  societies  and  trades  unions  of  the 
town.  The  appearance  of  Tammany,  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  enough  to  make  any 
parade  supremely  interesting,  but,  when  united  with  the 
other  attractions,  it  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  top  point  in 
celebrations  of  its  sort  so  far  in  the  history  of  New  York,  if 
not  the  country.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  25,  1S83. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


On  Tuesday  next  the  case  of  Ellen  M.  Colton  against 
Stanford,  Huntington,  and  Crocker,  is  to  be  tried  at  Santa 
Rosa,  in  Sonoma  County,  and,  in  making  this  announcement, 
we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  a  sense  of  humiliation  that  the 
litigants  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific,  and  go  to  a  small  interior  town  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  judge  with  the  necessary  ability  and  courage  to  impar- 
tially try  a  case  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  one. 
We  congratulate  both  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  the  fact 
that  the  judicial  blunder  of  Judge  Hunt,  in  shirking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  trial,  has  secured  to  them  the  services  of 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  judges  in  the  State. 
Jackson  Temple  has  no  superior  on  the  California  bench  as 
a  patient,  painstaking  jurist ;  and  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  sit  in  San  Francisco  cases,  where 
the  magnitude  of  the  litigation,  or  the  importance  of  the  case 
in  public  estimation,  has  needed  an  abler  mind  than  the 
judiciary  of  this  county  could  afford,  as  instanced  in  the  trial 
of  Kalloch  for  killing  Charles  de  Young,  and  the  debris  con- 
test between  the  farmers  and  miners  of  this  Slate.  The  army 
of  lawyers  who  are  to  take  part  in  this  struggle  are  gathering 
witnesses  and  law  books,  preparatory  to  the  battle.  Monday 
afternoon  they  all  leave  for  Santa  Rosa,  and,  perhaps,  never 
in  the  history  of  the  State  have  so  many  of  our  ablest  and 
best  lawyers  crossed  swords  in  a  single  fight.  Mrs.  Colton's 
colors  are  worn  by  G.  Frank  Smith,  John  A.  Stanly,  William 
T.  Wallace,  D.  M.  Delmas,  and  G.  R.  B.  Hayes.  The 
champions  of  the  other  side  are  Hall  McAllister,  John  Gar- 
ber,  Joseph  P.  Hoge,  S.  W.  Sanderson,  Creed  Haymond, 
and  L.  D.  McKusick.  It  is  impossible  to  say  who  will  win, 
but  we  can  safely  predict  some  lively  fighting. 


Big  dogs  are  all  the  go,  remarks  a  Boston  paper.  Indeed, 
it  is  really  all  go  with  those  fair  damsels  who  hold  the  end 
of  the  chain  which  binds  a  huge  mastiff  to  his  mistress's 
hand.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  be  led  along,  perforce,  by 
these  noble  animals  that  have  supplanted  toy  terriers  and 
stupid  pugs  as  companions.  There  is  no  need  to  ridicule 
the  pretty  sight  and  stigmatize  it  as  a  "  fashion,"  for  every 
dog  lover  would  like  to  be  the  victim  of  just  such  another 
lumbering  friend's  caprices.  A  fashion  it  may  be,  but  a  wel- 
come one  after  the  lap-dog  reign. 


Two  more  disastrous  dynamite  explosions  have  occurred 
in  London,  presumably  chargeable  to  that  class  of  Irish 
devils  who  affect  to  believe  they  promote  the  cause  of  Irish 
nationality  by  such  fiendish  acts  as  these  ;  and  if  they 
should  be  detected  and  brought  to  trial,  there  would  be  Irish 
priests,  judges,  merchants,  mechanics,  laborers,  and  women 
in  San  Francisco  who  would  raise  money  to  save  their  necks 
from  the  halter.  There  are  principles  underlying  the  Irish 
struggle  which  commend  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  intelligent,  reflecting  mind.  There  are  evils 
existing  in  Ireland  which  move  the  sympathy  of  every  hu- 
mane person.  These  will  not  receive  the  attention  they 
ought  so  long  as  the  public  sentiment  of  the  Irish  Land- 
league  and  national  party  encourages  the  inhuman  atrocities 
of  the  cowardly  criminals  who  think  the  course  to  govern- 
mental reform  lies  along  the  bloody  pathway  of  murder. 
Patriotism  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  the  last  resort  of 
scoundrels.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing 
manifested  in  Ireland.  We  take  it  that  no  one  will  dispute 
the  nefarious  character  of  that  phase  of  patriotism  that 
engages  in  the  assassination  of  officials,  the  murder  of  land- 
lords, the  killing  of  cattle,  and  the  burning  of  property,  and 
there  is  little  difference  between  the  patriots  in  America, 
who  instigate  these  things  and  furnish  money  for  them,  and 
the  criminals  in  Ireland  who  perpetrate  them.  The  risk  and 
the  courage  are  on  the  part  of  the  home  felon.  The  Parnell 
fund  has  reached  forrty  thousand  pounds.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  has  this  patriot  earned  in  less  than  three 
years.  Half  a  hundred  lesser  patriots  have  been  main- 
tained on  money  wrung  from  Irish  laborers  in  America. 
Irish  patriotism  pays. 

An  advertisement,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Chronicle, 
announces,  with  particularity  of  minute  detail,  the  organiza- 
tion and  proposed  construction  of  a  new  railroad  from  San 
Francisco  to  Denver.  It  is  called  the  "United  States  Cen- 
tral," with  a  trunk  line  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles, 
and  branch  lines  of  three  hundred  miles,  traversing  the  route 
proposed — viz.,  from  its  terminus  at  North  Beach  in  our  city, 
where  it  owns,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  land  ;  and 
thence  by  way  of  the  Park  and  ocean  shore  to  Santa  Cruz, 
Gilroy,  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  past  the  Big  Trees, 
through  Southern  Nevada,  and  Utah,  where,  so  far  as  we 
are  informed,  it  has  acquired  no  right  of  way  ;  to  connect 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  road,  with  which, 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  has  no  official  connection.  It  would  be 
an  important  enterprise  if  it  had  the  substantial  basis  of 
capital.  If  it  has,  we  are  not  advised  of  the  fact ;  and  if 
there  are  any  men  of  large  road-building  experience  and 
energy,  whose  former  successes  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  capitalists,  their  names  do  not  occur  in  the  long  array  of 
the  advertisement.  There  are  some  moneyed  men  in  the 
list ;  but  we  recognize  not  one  of  the  San  Franciscans  who 
are  likely  to  invest  in  this  or  any  other  railroad  enterprise. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  this  scheme  to 
advise  the  man  who  rolled  the  wheelbarrow  across  the  plains 
to  throw  away  his  vehicle  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  United  States  Central  Railroad  for  his  return. 


Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge,  in  an  address  to  the  students 
of  Yale  College — having  in  view,  doubtless,  the  oration  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  on  classical  education — said  "he 
owed  whatever  success  he  had  attained  in  life  to  the  con- 
stant study  of  Latin  and  Greek."  This  statement  corrects  a 
general  misunderstanding  which  had  prevailed  on  this  side 
the  ocean  in  reference  to  this  juridical  lord.  We  had  sup- 
posed he  had  achieved  his  eminent  position  by  the  "constant 
study  of  the  law,"  and  that  his  position  as  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England  was  due  to  his  legal,  and  not  his  classical,  learn- 
ing.   


The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  sisters  were  photographed 
during  their  recent  visit  home,  standing  beneath  a  tree  in 
their  old  play-ground,  the  garden  of  Castle  Bernstoff.  This 
photograph  has  been  chromographed  and  gone  all  over  the 
land. 

The  crowd  at  Aberdeen,  in  their  eagerness  to  see  the 
Princess  Beatrice,  knocked  down  the  tree  which  she  had  just 
planted. 

A  Russian  princess  of  remarkable  beauty,  it  is  rumored 
will  make  her  de"but  in  Washington  society  this  winter. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


once  crossed  on  ihe  same  steamer  with  the  late  Mr. 
er,  and  in  conversation  with  that  prince  of  legerdemain 
ured  to  ask  how  it  was  he  managed  to  palm  so  well. 
Palm  ? "  he  said,  "  why  I  don't  palm  at  all.f  I  merely 
something  naturally  with  the  right  hand,  so  that  every 
in  the  audience  must  look  in  the  direction  I  intend  they 
;  then,  with  my  left  hand,  I  put  the  orange,  or  cucum- 
or  shilling,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  my  pocket — that's 

But,"  said  I,  "  suppose  they  won't  look  where  you  want 
i  to  ? " 

Ah  !  but  they  must ;  they  can't  help  looking.  I've  made 
careful  a  study  of  human  nature  to  slip  up  on  such  a 
thing  as  that,  I  can  tell  you." 


practical  application  of  this  principle  to  a  work  of  art 
Id  involve  the  discovery  of  the  point  of  attention  at  each 
nent  of  its  development ;  the  painter  seeking  constantly 
it  in  his  picture ;  the  stage  manager  carefully  and  con- 
ously  tracing  it  in  his  prompt-book  ;  the  novelist  and 
lyist  endeavoring  to  conform  to  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
narration  of  incident.    Whether  this  law  ol  attention  is 
ly  discoverable  or  not  is  quite  another  question,  depend- 
altogether  upon  the  individual ;    it   is  enough   to    say 
it  exists,  and  that  some  shrewd  men  put  it  into  opera- 
i  every  day  of  their  lives.     How  else  does  the  gambler 
e  in  the  clergyman  at  "  three-card  monte,"  or  the  practi- 
joker  of  the  Boulevard  get  the  unsuspecting  passenger  to 
k  down  into  an  empty  flour  barrel  marked  "  dangerous," 
jp  at  a  three-story  window  where  there  is  nothing  to  see  ? 
im   credibly   informed,   too,   that  detectives   continually 
isfy  themselves  of  the  identity  of  the  wariest  and  most 
lerienced  criminals  by  the  simple  device  of  calling  out 
ir  names  on  the  streets  when  they  are  not  looking. 


Jalzac  makes  most  effective  use  of  this  in  "  Les  Splen- 
irs  et  Miseres  des  Courtisanes."  Esther,  otherwise  known 
*  La  Torpille,"  is  a  rat,  a  term  which  in  argot  of  Paris 
lotes  a  woman  born  and  brought  up  in  prostitution. 
is  unfortunate  creature,  accidentally  seeing  Ernest  de 
iupre"  at  a  theatre,  falls  in  love,  and,  under  the  regenerat- 
iniluence  of  her  love,  determines  to  reform.  In  the 
perale  attempt  to  make  her  living  honestly,  she  is  corn- 
led  to  live  in  a  garret,  and  devote  the  most  of  her  day  and 
ht  to  sewing. 

irnest,  who  is  ignorant  of  all  this,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
ly  of  her  past  life,  meets  Esther,  by  appointment,  at  the 
!  de  f  Optra.  There  the  elegance  of  her  manner  and 
ring  excites  at  once  the  admiration  of  Ernest's  friends. 
:  most  malicious  of  these,  Bixiou,  wagers  that  this  appar- 
ly  distinguished  mask  is  no  other  than  "  La  Torpille." 
:  wager  is  accepted,  and  the  question  next  arises  how  the 
shall  be  decided. 

I'll  take  care  of  that,"  says  Bixiou,  and,  as  Esther,  un- 
scious  of  everything  except  the  man  she  loves,  passes  by 
i,  Bixiou  calls  out  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  :  "  Esther  ! 
her!" 

'he  unfortunate  woman  turns  her  head  from  sheer  force 
labit ;  then,  perceiving  that  she  has  been  trapped,  and  her 
ret  torn  from  her,  falls  broken-hearted  to  the  ground,  and 
bet  is  won. 


i  disregard  of  the  law  of  attention  on  the  stage  sometimes 
Is  to  very  ludicrous  results.  In  the  third  act  of  Sheridan 
owles's  "Love,"  Mary  Anderson  has  a  scene  where,  as  the 
intess,  she  orders  an  attendant  to  bring  back  her  beloved 
in,  whom  her  pride  has  driven  away.  The  lines  are  rho 
nontade,  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  worst  manner,  and  take 
r  fifteen  minutes  in  delivery.  The  tragedienne  confessed 
ne  that  she  never  approached  this  critical  moment  with- 
feeling  the  greatest  anxiety.  Her  fingers  would  be  fairly 
1  with  nervousness. 

Why  is  it,"  she  said,  "  that  this  scene  fails  to  make  any 
iression?  I  have  the  stage  to  myself;  I  have  worked  up 
whole  passage  with  the  greatest  of  care  ;  and  yet  not  a 
formance  passes  but  some  one  in  the  audience  titters." 
Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  you  do  not  have  the  whole  stage  to 
rself ;  you  forget  the  attendant." 
But  he's  only  a  super." 

True  ;  but  then  the  sympathies  of  the  audience  are  with 
servant,  rather  than  with  the  mistress  whose  feelings  in- 
e  her  to  act  in  so  violent  a  manner.  The  servant  has  a 
t  to  play,  a  look  of  suppressed  terror  to  assume — a  fasci- 
sd  gaze  if  you  will.  But  when  he  stands  there  through 
whole  tirade,  and  does  nothing  but  look  sheepishly,  the 
ct  must  of  necessity  be  ludicrous." 
Oh,  but  you  can't  have  a  good  actor  to  play  a  servant's 
t.° 

did  not  tell  her  that  they  had  good  actors  to  play  serv- 
s'  parts  in  France  ;  she  probably  knew  this  anyhow  ;  and 
n  who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  argue  with  a  tragedy  queen? 


["he  critics  may  say  what  they  please  about  Mary  Ander- 
i,  but  the  fact  remains  that  she  has  genius.  Year  after 
ir  she  continues  to  draw  large  houses.  In  no  part  of  the 
ited  States  has  she  failed  of  success,  and  the  news  now 
nes  that  she  has  added  London  to  the  lists  of  her  triumph, 
a  remarkable  deg'ee  she  possesses  the  power  of  attract- 
people  to  her.  Old  Ben  de  Bar  lent  her  a  large  sum  of 
ney  when  she  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  Charlotte 
shman  taught  her  the  business  of  Meg  Merrilies  when  she 
5  a  mere  child. 

ieorge  Vandenhof,  the  elder,  gave  me  a  graphic  account 
his  first  interview  with  her.  She  was  dressed  in  simple 
ck,  and  her  mother  and  step-father  accompanied  her. 
'  Mr.  Vandenhof,"  said  she,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
on  the  stage,  and  I  want  some  lessons  in  elocution." 
en  she  added,  most  unfortunately  :  "  I  will  repay  you  with 
:  fruits  of  my  genius." 
'Madam."  said  *he  irate  professor  of  rhetoric,  "  my  terms 

:r  ten  lessons,  in  advance." 
r  suspended  negotiations  for  a  while.     The 

te  went  off  angry,  but  none  the  less  deter- 
-  returned  fortified  with  the  necessary  check. 


"  With  many  sacrifices,"  she  said,  grandly,  "  I  have'raised 
the  money;  now,  if  you  please,  I  am  ready  to  begin." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  then,"  snarled  Vandenhof.  "  Read  some- 
th:ng— anything." 

She  chose  for  her  trial  piece  the  opening  soliloquy  in 
"Richard  III.,"  and  though  she  read  the  lines  with  some 
crude  power,  she  mouthed  and  ranted  terrib'y. 

"Avoid  it  !  avoid  it  !"  stnieked  Vandenhof  with  his  fin- 
gers in  his  ears  ;  "  it's  bad,  very  bad  !  My  dear  girl,"  he 
said  more  kindly,  after  he  had  recovered  his  composure,  "I'll 
give  you  some  advice  gratis.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
Kentucky,  and  try  something  else.  I'm  afraid  acting  isn't 
your  trade." 

"  I  thought  you  said  your  terms  were  fifty  dollars  in  ad- 
vance," and  as  she  said  these  words  she  drew  herself  up 
with  all  the  majestic  pride  of  a  Siddons  or  a  Rachel. 

"  Egad,"  said  the  old  veteran,  scratching  his  head,  "  so  I 
did.    And  confound  me  if  I  don't  like  your  pluck." 

The  old  man  gave  her  the  best  of  instruction  as  long  as 
she  would  remain  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  sent 
her  off  with  his  blessing  and  an  injunction  not  to  rant.  He 
used  to  scold  her  pretty  thoroughly,  as  he  was  wont  to  do 
with  his  good  pupils,  but  he  burnt  her  check. 


Among  other  distinguished  men  of  letters  who  gave  her 
their  suffrages  was  the  poet  Longfellow.  He  greatly  admired 
her  acting,  and  he  would  try  at  limes  to  give  her  good  advice 
and  direct  her  tastes  in  a  proper  channel.  But  infusing  cult- 
ure into  Mary  Anderson  was  an  Herculean  task  indeed.  On 
the  stage  she  was  easily  a  queen  ;  off,  she  was  nothing  but  a 
wild  coot  of  a  girl,  who  rolled  her  handkerchief  over  her  fin- 
ger, and  who  shifted  restlessly  from  one  chair  to  another  till 
she  had  circumnavigated  the  whole  room.  She  was  frank, 
though — honest — no  snob — perfectly  at  her  ease  with  any 
one. 

I  remember  being  much  struck  with  this  latter  character- 
istic. It  was  after  her  first  Boston  engagement.  Longfellow 
was  spending  the  evening  with  her  in  her  box  at  the  opera. 
"  11  Trovatore"  was  being  sung. 

"  Don't  you  like  '  Trovatore  ?' "  she  asked,  ruthlessly,  of 
the  man  who  had  heard  the  music  of  half  a  century,  and 
represented  the  culture  of  cycles. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  then,"  said  the  poet,  "  you  should  see 
'  Don  Giovanni'  and  the  'Nozze  of  Figaro.'" 

'•  Oh,  /  like  '  Trovatore.'  " 

The  poet  looked  somewhat  amused,  I  thought,  but  nothing 
more,  and  then  relapsed  into  silence.  Next  she  turned  to 
him  and  said  : 

"  Won't  you  give  me  a  copy  of  your  poems  with  your  name 
in  it?" 

I  fairly  shuddered  at  the  indelicacy  of  the  request,  but  the 
poet  smiled  pleasantly  and  said,  seemingly  much  pleased  : 

"Of  course  I  will."  And  the  next  day,  I  afterward 
learned,  he  sent  her  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
his  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf.  Verily,  it  is  a  mistake  to  be 
fastidious.  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given,  seek  and  ye  shall 
find."  

As  I  was  leaving  the  box  Longfellow  asked  me  to  share 
his  cab  with  him,  offering  to  drop  me  at  my  rooms.  I  ac- 
cepted, of  course.  As  we  rattled  along  over  the  cobbles  we 
very  naturally  discussed  the  Anderson.  I  hazarded  the  re- 
mark that  she  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  tragedy 
queen  that  we  had  on  the  stage. 

"She  is  a  paradox,"  said  Longfellow;  "she  is  at  once 
classical  and  crude.  She  has  everything  to  learn  in  her  pro- 
fession, and  she  has  a  spark  of  the  divine  afflatus — a  look  of 
fatalism  in  her  eyes,  a  plastic  spirit  in  her  gestures.  I  won- 
der some  one  does  not  translate  the  plays  of  Racine  and 
Corneille  for  her.     She  would  play  them  to  perfection." 

"  But,  Mr.  Longfellow,  you  surely  don't  admire  the  plays  of 
Racine  and  Corneille  I " 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  should  have  seen  Rachel  play  them." 


"  Mr.  Longfellow,"  said  I,  after  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion, "  will  you  mind  it  if  I  put  you  a  categorical  question  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.     Out  with  it." 

"  Which  do  you  think  preferable,  youth  or  age  ? " 

"  Well,  an  unoccupied  old  age  is  the  most  cheerless  exist- 
ence in  the  world.  Most  of  the  world's  workers  have  not 
/ound  life  long  enough  for  them,  and  their  age  has  been 
fuller  than  their  youth.  It  is  only  those  o'.d  men  who  have 
nothing  to  do  who  regret  their  youth." 

When  I  left  that  grand  old  man  that  night,  I  thought  of 
the  Hindu  pun  in  the  "Hito  Padeca"  :  "The  knowledge  of 
the  Shastra  is  for  youth  only  ;  the  knowledge  of  the  Shistra 
is  for  all  time." 


I  am  afraid  the  New  Yorkers  will  not  take  very  kindly  to 
Henry  Irving,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  tenor  in  his 
company  to  whom  he  pays  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
week  for  singing  one  song.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Irving  is  essentially  a  melo-dramatic  actor,  with  not  a  spark 
of  genius.  His  affectations  of  manner  and  speech  will  hard- 
ly pass  unnoticed  in  a  country  so  keenly  alive  to  the  ridicu- 
lous as  our  own.  Nothing  better  shows  the  man  than  the  trick 
which  he  introduces — or  did  introduce,  when  I  saw  him  in 
London,  at  least — into  "  The  Bells."  To  indicate  the  baleful 
effects  of  a  murderer's  remorse,  he  makes  his  hair  grow 
white  in  a  single  night. 

This  is  a  piece  of  bad  art,  quite  unworthy  of  a  man  who 
possesses  the  true  resources  of  tragedy.  "The  Bells"  is  a 
melodramatic  play,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  quite  broad  in  its 
lines,  being,  in  fact,  a  dramatic  poem  with  the  key-note  of 
remorse  running  through  it;  and  a  man  of  any  genius  would 
not,  to  interpret  it,  have  resorted  to  so  mechanical  a  trick  as 
changing  his  wig.  Charlotte  Cushman  resorted  to  a  similar 
contrivance  in  the  death  scene  in  "  Guy  Mannering,"  where 
Meg  Merrilies  is  carried  off  the  stage  to  slow  music,  her  eyes 
glassy,  and  her  limbs  stiffened  in  the  agony  of  death.  It 
marks  the  better  taste,  if  not  the  greater  genius,  of  Mary  An- 
derson— her  imitator  in  the  role — that  she  suppressed  this 
piece  of  stage  business,  and  is  content  to  die  simply  and 
naturally  on  the  stage.  Viveur. 


The  Paris  artisans  are  reported  to  be  making  life  as  much 
a  burden  as  they  can  to  Germans  in  the  employ  of  Paris 
firms. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  "  Cottage  Kitchen  "  is  the  ingenious  title  of  a  new  cook-book 
by  Marion  Harland.  It  consists  of  practical  and  inexpensive  receipts 
for  economical  cooking.  Another  work  of  the  same  nature  is  "  Mrs. 
Gilpin's  Frugalities,"  by  Susan  A.  Brown,  whose  mission  is  to  work  re- 
form among  wasteful  househoMers.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


The  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  collection  of  "  English  Verse"  have 
just  been  issued.  Its  editors  are  Messrs.  W.  }.  Linton  and  R.  H. 
Stoddard,  and  the  selections  are  characteristic  of  the  careful  judgment 
of  the  one  and  the  high  critical  ability  of  the  other.  The  series  will 
consist  of  five  volumes,  and  will  be  the  largest  collection  yet  undertaken. 
The  volumes  now  published  are  "Chaucer  to  Burns"  and  "Lyrics  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century."  They  are  beautifully  gotten  up,  both  as  re- 
gards clearness  of  type  and  accuracy  of  text.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $i  per  vol. 


"  The  Home  Library  "  is  the  eleventh  number  of  the  valuable  "  Home 
Books"  series.  Its  author  is  Arthur  Penn,  who  recently  edited  the 
"  Rhymester."  It  maybe  considered  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has 
appeared  for  some  time,  both  in  regard  to  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
books,  and  their  selection  and  literary  value.  A  number  of  chapters 
treat  of  the  purchase  of  books  ;  the  question  of  libraries  and  library 
furniture  is  next  discussed  ;  after  which  come  various  subordinate  top- 
ics, such  as  scrap-books,  registers,  etc.  At  the  end  is  a  list  of  the  au- 
thors whose  works  should  be  found  in  every  complete  library.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  White  & 
Co.  ;  price,  6o  cents. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  November  contains,  among  other 
papers.  "The  Greek  Question."  by  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cook  ;  "  Influ- 
ence of  the  Environment  of  Religion,"  by  Professor  James  T.  Bixby ; 
"  Ischia  and  its  Earthquakes,"  by  Monsieur  Ch.  Velain  ;  "A  Plea  for 
Pure  Science,"  by  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland  ;  "The  Remedies  of  Na- 
ture—The Alcohol  Habit— II,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald.  M.  D.;  "The 
Age  of  Trees."  by  J.  A.  Farrer  ;  "  Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Geol- 
ogy— II."  by  Doctor  J.  W.  Dawson  ;  "Inlets  for  Infection,"  by  R. 
Thome  Thorne.  F.  R.  C.  P.  ;  "  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Science,"" 
by  Leslie  Stephen;  "A  Home-made  Telescope,"  by  Doctor  George 
Pvburn  ;  " The  Utility  of  School  Recesses,"  by  Joseph  Carter  ;  "The 
Chemistry  of  Cookery,"  by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  "Sketch  of  La- 
marck."   

"Seven  Spanish  Cities"  is  the  latest  volume  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  The  author  has  been  traveling  recently  in  Europe,  and  the  pres- 
ent work  is  the  first  result  of  his  tour.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
papers  which  first  appeared  in  a  Boston  journal,  and  have  now  been 
published  together.  There  is  nothing  of  any  particular  novelty  in  its 
pages.  In  fact,  it  too  nearly  resembles  the  style  of  work  which 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  and  T.  B.  Aldrieh  have  recently  been  doing. 
It  seems  to  be  the  misfortune  of  every  American  writer  who  attains 
prominence  to  visit  Europe  and  bring  back  his  impressions.  One  by- 
one  they  have  been  carried  away  by  the  epidemic,  until  few  remain. 
Howells  and  James  partially  escaped  by  making  use  of  their  foreign  ex- 
perience in  novels  and  sketches ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 

Miscellany  :  The  novel  of  "  John  Inglesant  "  has  gone  into  its  twen- 
ty-fourth thousand.     It  has  been  the  most  remarkable  literary  success 

of  the  past  few  years  in  England. Dr.  Robert  B.  Dixon,  author  of 

"  Fore  and  Aft,"  is  less  than  thirty  years  old,  tall,  slender,  active,  and. 
affable.  He  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  yo*ng  physicians  in  Boston. 

Mr.   Crawford,   author  of  "Dr.   Claudius,"  is  an  exceedingly 

rapid  writer.  This  seems  a  gratuitous  statement  in  view  of  the  facts  ; 
but  he  writes  more  rapidly  than  would  appear  even  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  publishes  his  stories.  He  has  exceeding  methodical  brains, 
and  before  he  puts  pen  to  paper  he  has  thought  out  not  only  his  plot, 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  is  going  to  frame  it ;  so  that  when  he  sits 
down  he  writes  straight  on  until  he  has  finished  his  story.  He  writes  a 
legible,  bold  hand,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  erasure  in  his  manuscript. 

"The  philosopher,  Mr.  Lewes,"  Tourgu^nefl  is  quoted  as  saying, 

"  the  husband  of  George  Eliot,  always  displayed  much  interest  in  my 
writings,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  several  evenings  in  his 
company  and  that  of  his  gifted  wife.  On  one  occasion  he  took  me 
aside  and  asked  me  confidentially  which  of  his  wife's  works  I  regarded 
as  the  greatest.  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss,' I  replied,  unhesitatingly.  'I 
am  greatly  disappointed  to  hear  you  say  that, '  he  exclaimed,  '  I  had 
hoped  you  would  say  "Daniel  Deronda."'  'That  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously do,'  was  my  reply,  '  for  I  confess  I  like  it  least  of  any.  It 
is  a  work  of  great  ability  ;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  which  appeals  to  me. 
After  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  my  choice  would  be  "  Adam  Bede  "  or 

"Silas  Marner. The  ringing  of  the  curfew  bell  was  resumed  at 

Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  night  of  September  II.      It  is  rung  upon  the 

bell   which  was  tolled  at  Shakespeare's  funeral. Mr.    Howells 

writes  a  legible,  free,  running  hand,  with  plenty  of  space  between  the 
lines.  He  works  at  whatever  novel  he  may  have  in  hand  from  nine  A. 
M.  to  one  P.  M. ,  and  covers  about  twelve  pages  of  commercial  note 
paper  in  that  time.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  is  a  man  of  leisure.  He 
does  a  great  deal  of  rewriting,  revising,  and  correcting. 


Announcements  :  Herr  Ernst  von  Wolzogen  will  write  the  first  criti- 
cal estimate  of  George  Eliot  to  be  published  in  German. Tenny- 
son's arrangement  with  Messrs.  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  for  the 
publication  of  his  works,  comes  to  an  end  with  the  present  year,  and 
will  not  be  renewed.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  in  future  be  the  laureate's 
publishers.     Tennyson  received  under  his  arrangement  with  the  former 

publishers   four   thousand   pounds  a  year. Mr.    Lewis   Carroll's 

"Through  the  Looking-glass"  has  been  dramatized  by  Mr.   K.  F. 

Krocker  for  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. The  immense  collection  of 

documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  is  now  be- 
ing arranged  and  classified.  A  list  has  been  found  of  the  names  of  all 
the  companions  of  Columbus  in  his  first  voyage  except  two,  and  much 
new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  relations  between  Columbus  and 

the  brothers  Pinzon. -The  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World  " 

is  bringing  out,  through  Robert  Carter  &   Brothers,  a  story  entitled 

"Stephen,   M.   D." A  volume  on    "Annie  Bradstreet"   will  be 

added  by   Mrs.    Helen   Campbell  to  the    "Famous  Women"  series. 

Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  is  the  author  of  the  novel  "  His  Second 

Campa'gn,"  published  anonymously  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co. A 

comprehensive  biography  of  Tourgu^neft,  from  the  pen  of  a  clever  Ger- 
man, Herr  Zabel,  will  be  published  during  the  holidays.  It  ought  to  be 
quickly  translated  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers. The  biogra- 
phy of  Madame  Roland  will  be  prepared  by  Miss  Mathilde  Blind  for 
the"Eruinent  Women  "  series. "  Dans  les  Brandes,"  a  new  vol- 
ume of  poems  by  Maurice  Rollinat,  author  of  "  Les  N^vroses,"  has  ap- 
peared. The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  George  Sand.  It 
contains  ninety-nine  poems,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  French  critic  that, 
although  it  will  not  have  the  brilliant  success  of  "  Les  Nevroses, "  it  will 

make  a  more  lasting  and  genuine  impression  on  the  reader. -The 

autobiographical  sketch  left  by  Bulwer,  and  some  of  his  unpublished 
writings,  will  be  incorporated  with  the  life  of  the  novelist,  which  will 
soon  be  brought  out  by  his  son.  This  work,  with  Anthony  Trollope's 
autobiography,  and  Julian  Hawthorne's  life  of  his  father,  will  be  the 

most  important  personal  volumes  of  the  literary  year. Messrs. 

Macmillan  will  publish  this  autumn  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  essays 
by  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  also  a  collected  edition  of  his  novels  and 

tales. It  is  hoped  that  an  English  translation  of  the  new  volume  of 

the  correspondence  of  Count  Cavour,  which  was  recently  published  at 
Turin,  will  soon  be  forthcoming,  as  the  letters  are  full  of  interest,  in- 
cluding as  they  do  the  period  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  Paris  Congress, 

and  the  Plombieres  meeting  with  Louis  Napoleon. Mr.  Swain 

Gilford  has  gone  to  Kansas  to  prepare  illustrations  for  an  article  by 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  on  "  Ladies'  Day  at  the  Ranch,"  which  is  to 
appear  in  Harper's  Monthly.  An  article  for  children,  on  ranch  life  in 
Kansas,  by  the  same  writer,  will  be  published  in  St.  Nicholas.  This 
also  will  be  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gifford. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


PAPA    GREVY. 


How  his  Children  Rule  Him,  and  How  his  Son-in-law  Insulted  Alfonso. 


The  disgusting  behavior  of  the  Parisian  mob  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recent  visit  of  King  Alfonso,  has  startled  the 
world  and  set  people  wondering  what  has  become  of  the 
proverbial  politeness  and  refinement  of  the  French  nation. 
But,  after  all,  the  rowdies  who  flung  umbrellas  at  Alfonso, 
and  tried  to  smash  his  carriage-windows,  were  rowdies — 
hardly  responsible  for  their  own  grossness.  The  President 
of  the  Republic,  however,  had  no  such  excuse  to  offer  for 
the  unparalleled  impertinence  of  his  attitude  on  the  arrival 
of  his  royal  guest.  He  pandered  to  the  crowd,  and  he 
truckled  to  his  son-in-law,  Dan  Wilson,  when,  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  common  courtesy,  he  literally  turned  his  back 
on  Alfonso  at  the  Northern  Railway  station,  and  let  him 
drive  off  to  the  Spanish  embassy  through  the  jeering  ranks 
of  foul-mouthed  communists  and  ribald  returned  convicts. 

I  don't  know  whether  Papa  Gre'vy  will  ever  quite  rally 
from  the  blow  he  dealt  his  own  reputation  last  Saturday.  His 
conduct  has  done  him  more  damage  than  the  combined  at- 
tacks of  the  Inlransigeant,  Rochefort,  and  Pyat,  and  of  all 
the  monarchists  put  together.  It  has  harmed  him  both  as  a 
president  and  as  a  man — proving  him  to  be  incapable  of 
representing  French  dignity  or  of  ruling  his  own  household. 
Every  one  has  suddenly  come  to  see  that  he  is  become  a 
puppet — a  tool — in  the  hands  of  that  smart  young  fellow, 
Dan,  and  Dan's  smarter  sister,  Madame  de  Pelouze;  and 
Papa  Gre'vy,  face  to  face  with  his  furious  ministers,  Jules 
Ferry  and  Waldeck  Rousseau,  has  been  rudely  stuck  upon 
the  horns  of  this,  to  him,  very  disagreeable  dilemma — he 
must  either  risk  having  to  resign  and  go  through  all  the  an- 
noyance of  "  moving  out "  in  his  old  age,  or  he  must  give  up 
temporarily  all  that  to  him  makes  old  age  seem  agreeable — 
namely,  the  companionship  of  his  daughter,  Madame  Wilson, 
and  of  her  husband. 

You  may  guess  how  busily  tongues  have  been  wagging  on 
the  Boulevards  over  the  petty  domestic  troubles  of  the 
Gre"vys  and  the  Wilsons.  We  had  always  dimly  suspected 
that  Dan  pulled  the  wires  of  government,  through  his  wife, 
and  now  we  see  the  suspicion  justified.  Dan,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  been  the  master  of  the  situation  even  in  Gambetta's 
lifetime.  It  was  he,  together  with  Freycinct  and  backed  by 
Gre'vy,  who  overthrew  the  "  Dictator  " — and  people  whisper 
now,  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  do  so  had  not  Gambetta,  on  several  occasions, 
mercilessly  rejected  the  friendly  advances  of  Mademoiselle 
Alice  Gre'vy,  and  denounced  her  as  a  blue-stocking.  The 
lime-light  glare  shed  violently  upon  the  family  affairs  of  the 
Elyse'e  within  the  last  few  days  has  been  dreadfully  discon- 
certing to  those  concerned  ;  but  it  has  given  us  all  plenty  to 
talk  about,  and  has  been  a  perfect  godsend  to  a  score  of 
comic  papers. 

For  five  years  past,  Papa  Gre'vy  (a  quiet  man)  had  been 
living  as  snug  as  a  mouse  in  a  cheese  in  the  comfortable 
quarters  once  occupied  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  had 
only  moved  in  after  much  pressing — for  his  tastes  were  sim- 
ple, and  he  objected  to  turning  out  of  his  bourgeois  apart- 
ment au  troisieme,  in  the  Rue  St.  Arnaud.  When  a  man  has 
been  accustomed  to  his  daily  pipe,  and  his  daily  billiards, 
and  his  after-dinner  nap,  and  the  weekly  dissipation  (I  am 
not  joking)  of  sorting  his  dirty  linen  and  putting  it  away  in 
his  chest  of  drawers  when  it  came  back  clean  from  the  wash, 
it  is  not  an  unmixed  delight  to  have  to  keep  up  ceremoni- 
ous state  in  a  great  palace — to  be  obliged  to  take  to  cigars, 
"  drop  "  the  cafes,  wear  a  red  sash  across  your  stomach,  and 
get  yourself  up  in  full  dress  about  eight  times  a  month  to  re- 
cieve  and  return  the  visits  of  distinguished  foreigners.  But, 
with  true  patriotism,  Papa  Gre'vy  submitted  to  the  voice  of 
the  nation.  He  warehoused  his  Rue  St.  Arnaud  penates, 
bade  farewell  to  Vigneaux,  and  emigrated  to  the  gilded  halls 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore",  whither  his  worthy  wife  and 
daughter  accompanied  him.  Madame  Gre'vy  (honest  creat- 
ure !  what  a  romance  her  story  has  been  !)  felt  horribly  out 
of  place  in  her  new  "diggings"  for  a  time.  She  who  had 
began  life  in  the  back  shop  of  a  lingerie,  in  the  Quartier 
Latin,  found  herself,  all  at  once,  compelled  to  entertain  the 
people  whose  underclothing  she  would  once  have  been  re- 
joiced to  iron.  So  great  was  her  inexperience,  indeed,  that 
(according  to  a  well-authenticated  story)  the  day  after  her 
husband's  election,  she  went  round  to  a  "  swell "  dress- 
maker's with  a  bundle  under  her  arm,  and,  after  having  been 
ignominiously  kept  waiting  in  an  outer  room  by  the  great 
creature  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  perfectly  amazed  every  one 
by  pulling  out  some  old  gowns  and  asking  to  have  them 
"  re-trimmed  as  soon  as  possible."  A  good,  common-place 
soul,  for  all  that,  with  no  pretension  about  her,  and  taking 
not  the  faintest  interest  in  politics.  Very  different  alto- 
gether from  her  predecessor,  the  Duchesse  de  Magenta, 
whose  political  pretensions  were  unbounded,  and  who  spent 
her  time  with  plotting  priests  and  aristocratic  dames  from 
the  noble  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Happily  Mademoiselle 
Alice  had  manners  and  experience  enough  in  her  to  redeem 
the  situation.  She  played  and  sang  well,  dressed  passably, 
and  could  talk  about  Shakespeare  or  Plato,  Malthusianism 
or  the  musical  glasses.  Every  one  who  went  to  the  Elyse'e 
came  away  saying,  "  What  an  intelligent  girl  that  is  !  "  and, 
though  the  salons  of  the  palace  didn't  seem  to  fill  over 
quickly  on  reception  nights,  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
President's  daughter,  but  of  Gambetta.  The  "Dictator" 
(then  in  the  very  flush  and  heyday  of  his  popularity)  was  a 
magnet  which  drew  all  to  it,  and  neutralized  the  feminine 
and  Presidential  counter-attractions  at  the  Elyse'e.  Alice 
saw  this,  and  it  gave  her  nightmares.  If  she  could  only  get 
that  odious  Gambetta  to  come  to  her  soiries!  thought  she. 
And  one  evening,  Le'on,  who  had  just  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  might,  after  all,  be  well  to  show  some  deference  to 
the  man  who  was — as  he  fancied — keeping  his  place  warm 
for  him,  did  come,  was  very  amiable  (in  his  Bohemian  and 
careless  way),  and  stopped  for  full  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Mademoiselle  Alice,  not  content  to  let  well  alone,  made  a 
dead  set  at  him.  She  talked  to  him  of  politics,  she  enlight- 
ened him  as  to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  was  proceeding  to 
develop  her  views  on  that  thrilling  subject,  the  reform  of  the 
magistrature,  when,  it  is  said,  Le'on  rudely  cut  her  short, 
bowed,  and  retired  to  the  adjoining  room — where  he  was 
shortly  after  overheard  making  game  of  Has  bleus,  in  general 


and  particular,  with  a  knot  of  his  chosen  companions. 
Mademoiselle  Alice  never  forgot  or  forgave  the  snub.  She 
transferred  her  attentions  to  Monsieur  Freycinet,  persuaded 
her  papa  to  pit  him  against  Gambetta,  and  eventually  set 
the'parliamentary  spring  going  which  forced  the  "  Dictator," 
much  against  his  will,  to  accept  office,  and  hurled  him  out 
of  it. 

This  astute  young  person  (I  call  her  young  by  courtesy, 
for  she  is  a  long  way  past  thirty)  is  not  beautiful,  which  makes 
her  success  all  the  more  creditable  to  her.  She  has  a  rather 
ungraceful  figure,  an  oval  face,  rather  the  worse  for  a  long 
and  unclassic  nose,  dark  eyes,  and  no  great  charm  of  color 
in  the  opinion  of  most  men.  Her  beaux-yeux  would  not  have 
led  Saint  Anthony  much  astray  if  she  had  tempted  him  with 
them,  nor — apart  from  her  intellectual  brightness,  and  her 
lady-like  manner,  and  her  position — had  she  much  to  attract 
Dan  Wilson,  a  notorious  viveur,  when  he  began  to  court 
her.  On  dit  that  the  match  was  arranged,  indeed,  entirely 
by  Madame  Pelouze  (a  very  old  friend  of  the  President), 
and  that  Dan  simply  allowed  himself  to  be  floated  into  the 
fair  one's  arms  by  his  sister.  It  was  not  the  first  time  Dan's 
family  had  interposed  to  look  after  his  fortune.  In  his  wild 
and  Parisian  youth,  when  the  world  and  its  ambitions  were 
to  him  as  nothing — beyond  the  fascinating  line  of  the  Boule- 
vards— the  future  son-in-law  of  Papa  Gre'vy  had  run  through 
his  money  so  fast  that  a  "family  council"  had  beenappointed 
to  prevent  him  from  bringing  himself  to  utter  ruin.  He  was 
pulled  up  short,  had  to  retrench,  and  took  to  political  econ- 
omy. They  say  he  will  make  an  excellent  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance some  day  ;  and  if  handling  money  and  spending  it 
can  fit  anybody  for  such  a  post,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  isn't 
excellently  well  qualified  for  it.  Personally,  at  forty-five  or 
forty-six,  Dan  is  not  beautiful  to  look  upon.  His  face  is 
gaunt,  disfigured  by  scrubby  red  beard  and  whiskers,  harsh, 
unsympathetic,  and  rather  vulgar.  But  it  is  not  a  stupid 
face,  by  any  means,  nor  is  Dan  stupid ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  very  wide-awake  indeed  at  all  times. 

Madame  Pelouze,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  princely  Cha- 
teau de  Chenonceaux,  and  immensely  rich,  played  her  cards 
well  if  she  did  conceive  the  marriage.  Her  brother  had  long 
been  a  "chum"  of  the  President,  with  whom  he  used  to 
play  interminable  games  of  billiards  at  half  a  franc  a  game, 
and  whom  he  had  accompanied  on  many  a  weary  tramp  at 
Mont  Sous-Vaudrey,  in  quest  of  partridges.  It  was  while 
on  one  of  these  shooting  excursions  that  he  proposed  for  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Alice,  and  was  accepted.  The  marriage 
took  place  soon  after,  the  happy  pair  were  installed  in  a  wing 
of  the  Elyse'e,  close  to  the  rooms  occupied  by  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Gre'vy,  and  before  the  world  was  a  year  older  Mad- 
ame Alice  duly  presented  her  lord  with  an  heiress,  who  was 
given  the  poetic  name  of  Marguerite,  and  pronounced  the 
very  finest  baby  that  ever,  etc. — the  usual  formula,  in  fact. 
And  ever  since  then  the  President,  who  grows  old,  has  suf- 
fered his  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  to  hold  the  reins  of 
State  for  him.  Nothing  is  done  at  the  Cabinet  councils 
without  Dan's  knowledge.  Nothing  is  signed  by  Papa 
Gre'vy  without  D.an  first  giving  his  advice.  He  has  revived 
the  old  Gambettist  traditions  of  occult  government,  and  uses 
them  to  fight  the  Gambettist  party.  Jules  Ferry,  Ldon's 
Elisha,  is  combated  and  flouted  daily,  in  the  very  abode  of 
the  President,  and  the  way  is  being  dexterously  paved  by  the 
fair  Alice  and  her  spouse  for  the  return  to  office  of  a  cabinet 
whereof  the  nominal  head  would  be  Monsieur  Freycinet,  but 
of  which  the  soul  and  guiding  spirit  would  be  no  other  than 
cute  Dan  Wilson,  the  reformed  rake  and  diminutive  dictator. 

Paris,  October  11,1884.  Passe-Partout. 


Mrs.  Cornwallis-West  was  introduced  into  London  society 
circles  five  years  ago  by  her  aunt,  Lady  Landers,  and  the 
great  beauty  was  at  that  time  described  as  follows  :  Her 
face  is  of  that  charmingly  peculiar  style  of  beauty  which  has 
always  moved  mankind  more  than  the  most  regular  features. 
She  has  a  very  rich  complexion,  on  which  an  occasional 
freckle  stamps  a  certificate  of  fineness,  and  thereby  adds  to 
the  charm  of  the  general  effect.  A  splendid  head  of  rippling 
hair,  which  was  very  long  until  this  year,  when  she  cut  it  into 
boy-like  curls,  clustered  frame-wise  around  her  face,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  which  many  ladies  have  sought  to  imitate, 
but  which  none  have  approached.  She  is  impulsive,  original, 
and  daring,  and  says  upon  occasion  the  most  delightful  things 
in  the  most  delightful  way.  She  is  most  sympathetic,  full  of 
fun,  a  great  favorite  with  all  who  know  her,  and  a  subject  of 
admiration  to  those  who  do  not.  She  dresses  generally  in 
careless  and  sometimes  in  startling  fashion,  but,  being  small 
in  stature  and  of  an  admirable  figure,  she  always  looks 
well,  no  matter  how  she  may  be  dressed.  She  rides  with  a 
certain  dash.  She  has  thoroughly  Irish  eyes,  while  she  pos- 
sesses the  traditional  smartness  at  repartee  of  the  celebrated 
Milesian.  A  propensity  to  practical  joking  may  be  said  to 
slightly  mar  a  character  that  is  otherwise  a  kindly  one,  but 
the  lady  is  at  the  same  time  very  popular. 


Bregman,  the  Cleveland  diver,  tells  the  following  story  : 
'  Once  I  went  to  Twin  Lakes,  near  Gilead,  Michigan,  to  dive 
for  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  gone  in  swimming  with  two 
companions.  I  found  an  immense  concourse  of  people  on 
the  shore.  The  grief-stricken  mother  had  erected  a  stand, 
and  was  doing  an  immense  business  in  sandwiches  and  cir- 
cus lemonade.  A  collection  of  four  hundred  dollars  for  her 
and  her  son's  children  had  been  taken  up,  and  part  of  it  had 
been  set  apart  to  pay  me  and  foot  the  burial  expenses.  I 
searched  several  hours,  but  found  no  body.  Months  after- 
ward I  met  a  man  from  that  region,  and  he  said  :  '  Say,  mis- 
ter, do  you  know  why  you  couldn't  find  that  body  ?'  I  gave 
it  up.  '  Why,  the  fellow  was  up  in  the  pineries  of  Michigan. 
When  he  sank  he  swam  to  the  other  shore,  where  he  had  an- 
other suit  of  clothes  hid.  He  wanted  to  get  away  from  his 
wife,  and  that's  the  way  he  did  it.' " 


Monseigneur  Capel  was  asked  what  struck  him  most  for- 
cibly in  this  country,  and  he  replied  :  "  The  precociousness 
of  children."  He  says  that  while  in  Baltimore  the  archbishop 
took  him  to  call  on  a  lady.  While  making  the  visit  a  boy 
aged  four  years  came  in  the  room,  and  his  mother  said  : 
"My  son,  speak  to  the  archbishop."  He  obeyed  readily, 
and,  holding  out  his  hand,  said  :  "How  do,  Arch  ? " 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Lord  Macaulay,  passing  one  day  through  the  Seven  Dials, 
bought  a  handful  of  ballads  from  some  street  venders,  who 
were  bawling  out  their  contents  tq  a  gaping  audience.  Pro- 
ceeding on  his  way  home,  he  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
followed  by  half  a  score  of  urchins,  their  faces  beaming  with 
expectation.  "  Now.  then,  my  lads,  what  is  it  ? "  said  he. 
"  Well,  that's  a  good  'un,"  replied  one  of  the  boys,  "  after 
we've  come  all  this  way  ! "  "  But  what  are  you  waiting  for?" 
said  the  historian,  astonished  at  the  boy's  familiarity.  "Wait- 
ing for  !     Why,  ain't  you  going  to  sing,  guv'nor?" 


Monsieur  Roger  de  V made  what  was  considered 

rather  a  sarcastic  present  to  a  pretty  young  lady.  It  was  a 
ball  of  cotton,  having  a  gold  band  around,  upon  which  were 
these  words  :  "  Employ  me  diligently,  and  you  will  obtain  a 
brilliant  success."  The  cotton  was  rather  scornfully  flung  to 
one  side,  until,  having  occasion  to  tie  up  a  large  bunch  of 
flowers,  the  young  lady  nearly  used  up  the  thread,  and  then, 
to  her  surprise,  she  saw  something  shining  in  the  centre. 
She  was  industriously  quick  in  unwinding  that  which  hid  the 
girt,  and  was  rewarded  for  her  labor  by  a  most  splendid 
emerald  ring. 

The  Reverend  Newman  Hall  is  universally  known  in  Eng- 
land as  the  author  of  the  tract  "  Come  to  Jesus."  Some  time 
ago,  it  is  related,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  some  of  his  critics,  and, 
having  a  good  deal  of  "the  old  man  Adam"  in  his  natural 
make  up,  used  some  pretty  stinging  language  therein.  Be- 
fore publishing  it  he  read  it  to  his  friend,  the  late  Doctor 
Binney,  and  then  said  :  "  Now,  doctor,  I'm  going  to  print  it 
in  tract  form,  and  I  want  you  to  suggest  a  name  for  it." 
"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  while  you  were  reading  some  of 
those  hard  hits  at  your  enemies,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  call  it  '  Go  to  the  Devil,'  by  the  author  of  '  Come  to 
Jesus.' "  Mr.  Hall  saw  the  point,  and  didn't  publish  the  tract 
at  all.  

When  King  Ferdinand  II.  ("Bomba")  married  the  Sar- 
dinian Princess  at  Turin,  he  stayed  for  a  day  or  two  in  Rome 
on  his  return  to  Naples,  and  his  Holiness  (Gregory  XVI.) 
was  graciously  pleased  to  pay  his  majesty  a  visit  of  con- 
gratulation. On  the  occasion  a  very  select  party  was  got 
together  at  the  Neapolitan  Ambassador's,  consisting  of 
cardinals,  monsignori,  and  some  of  the  old  noble  families. 
The  pope  was  very  gracious  to  the  new  queen.  He  had 
heard  of  her  musical  accomplishments,  and  especially  of  her 
great  interest  in  church  music,  and  as  she  said  she  was  de- 
voted to  Marcello,  his  holiness  asked  if  she  would  have  the 
kindness  'gentilezza)  to  sing  his  favorite,  No.  28  of  the 
Psalms.  The  queen  replied  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  great 
honor.  In  the  meantime  the  king,  her  husband,  was  sitting 
by,  sulky,  silent,  and  gloomy,  with  his  elbow  resting  on  the 
piano.  The  queen  turned  to  him  and  said  playfully  that  he 
must  turn  the  leaves  for  her.  For  answer  his  Majesty  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  rose  and  kicked  the  stool  from  below  the 
queen,  who  fell  heavily  on  the  marble  floor.  The  pope  was 
terribly  shocked. 

During  the  past  summer  a  handsome  young  man  and  a 
mischievous  young  lady  were  among  the  guests  at  a  White 
Mountain  hotel.  The  young  man  was  teased  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  his  habit  of  lunching  just  before  going  to  bed. 
One  evening  he  found  a  large  paper  bag  of  crackers  on  his 
table.  Rashly  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mischiev- 
ous young  lady  had  made  him  the  gift,  he  went  on  tip  toe  to 
the  door  of  her  room,  and  tossed  a  cracker  through  the  open 
transome.  The  room  was  dark,  but  the  cracker's  fall  was 
followed  by  a  slight  scuffling.  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  threw  a  second  and  a  third.  Each  time  a  rustling  was 
heard,  but  no  one  spoke.  Having  tossed  the  entire  contents 
of  the  bag  into  the  room,  the  young  man  stole  away,  and,  as 
he  left  the  corridor,  met  the  young  lady  coming  to  her  room. 
Troubled  in  his  mind,  he  made  inquiries  the  next  morning  as 
to  the  effect  of  his  bombardment,  and  learned,  to  his  horror, 
that  the  first  cracker  thrown  had  landed  on  the  head  of  the 
young  lady's  grandmother,  an  infirm  old  lady  of  nearly  eighty, 
who  was  at  the  moment  kneeling  by  her  bedside  engaged  in 
her  devotions.  Much  alarmed,  she  had  risen  to  her  feet  only 
to  receive  the  second  shot.  She  had  then  retreated  to  a  cor- 
ner, but,  being  further  assailed,  and  not  being  able  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  mysterious  missiles,  she  had 
finally  crept  under  the  bed,  where  she  was  discovered  in  a 
forlorn  condition  by  her  astonished  grandchild. 


They  tell  a  story  of  the  encounter  of  two  rare  wits — 
Lord  Houghton,  so  well  known  by  the  nicknames  bestowed 
upon  him  by  admiring  friends,  such  as  "  The  Bird  of  Para- 
dox" and  "The  Cool  of  the  Evening,"  and  Mr.  Abraham 
Hayward,  the  famous  Quarterly  reviewer  and  raconteur. 
The  latter  gentleman,  whose  political,  social,  and  literary 
fame  is  due  to  his  own  brilliant  talents,  once  thought  that 
he  should  like  to  have  some  ancestors.  So  he  walked  straight 
to  Wardour  Street,  where  one  can  generally  pick  up  an  an- 
cestor or  two  of  the  Cromwellian,  Queen  Anne,  or  early 
Georgian  period,  according  to  fancy.  Selecting  a  portrait  of 
a  cavalier  in  half-armor,  with  features  not  quite  unlike  his 
own,  Mr.  Hayward  made  a  bid  for  it,  but  deeming  the  price 
asked  too  high,  said  he  would  think  the  matter  over,  and 
went  his  way.  A  fortnight  after,  the  ancestral  fever  coming 
strongly  upon  him,  he  went  again  to  Wardour  Street,  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  dealer  his  price.  The  piciure  was  sold — 
of  course  to  an  unknown  purchaser.  A  few  days  later  Mr. 
Hayward  went  to  dine  with  Lord  Houghton,  and  was  as- 
tonished to  find  the  picture  in  the  dining-room.  Seeing  that 
it  attracted  his  guest's  attention,  Lord  Houghton  said :  "Very 
good  picture  that.  Came  into  my  hands  in  a  curious  way. 
Portrait  of  a  Milnes  of  the  Commonwealth  period — an  an- 
cestor of  mine."  "Ah,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Hayward;  "he 
was  very  near  being  an  ancestor  of  mine." 


The  Dowager  Countess  de  Bironne  once  said  :  "  I  do  not 
like  allusions.  They  are  the  anonymous  letters  of  convc  - 
sation." 
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Monseigneur  Cape!,  the  Roman  prelate  who  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  missionary  duty  of  visiting  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  proselyting  in  good  society,  and  enlisting  re 
cruits  from  the  fashionable  and  wealthy  to  his  division  ot 
the  army  of  the  Lord,  has  so  far  not  met  with  success.  He 
has  been  unfortunate  in  arousing  an  antagonism  which  was 
not  excited  against  humbler  and  more  modest  workers  in  the 
ecclesiastical  vineyard.  Soft  and  purring  tones,  velvet  and 
catlike  tread,  gentle  and  persuasive  ways,  are  more  liab'e  tc 
catch  the  timid,  lady-like  Protestant  mouse,  or  the  fat  and 
over-fed  millionaire  rat,  than  loud  and  blusterous  tones.  The 
green  eyes  and  confident  misrepresentations  of  this  over- 
ambitious  and  over-greedy  churchman  have  aroused  antago- 
nism. The  unbidden  cat  which  in  the  night-time  prowis 
over  house-roofs,  invades  strange  garrets,  and  hunts  through 
back  yards,  must  beware  the  house-dog.  Protestantism  is 
very  like  a  fat  and  lazy  house-dog  :  he  lies  upon  the  mat  at 
the  front  door,  winks  sleepily  as  the  tramp  goes  by,  lets  burg- 
lars invade  the  domicile  from  the  rear,  and,  in  his  dreams, 
thinks  he  hunts  and  fights,  and  is  content.  He  is  over-fed, 
becomes  unreliable,  and  is  but  an  indifferent  terror  to  night 
prowlers.  But  let  the  over-confident  intruder  think  to  walk 
over  him,  or  menace  him,  or  drive  him  away,  and  then  is 
aroused  in  him  all  the  courage  of  his  race  When  he 
knows  there  is  danger  to  the  house  he  guards,  he  leaps  to 
its  defense  with  all  his  heroic  instincts,  alert  and  active.  The 
faithful,  grateful  mastiff  dies  if  necessary,  but  never  deserts. 
Whenever  and  wherever  Protestantism  has  come  into  ear- 
nest conflict  with  Romanism,  Romanism  yields.  Protestant- 
ism is  intelligence  ;  Romanism  is  ignorance.  Protestantism 
is  progress  ;  Romanism  is  conservatism.  In  the  coming  con- 
flict of  creeds,  Protestantism  will  embrace  the  free-thought 
of  the  world,  while  there  are  none  to  fight  for  Rome  but  its 
slaves.  If  that  conflict  ever  comes  in  America — and  in  our 
opinion  it  never  will — it  will  be  short  and  decisive,  with  per- 
manent results.  The  anomaly  of  a  decline  of  Romanism  in 
all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  its  growth  in  England 
and  America,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Its  evils  being  felt  in 
the  countries  where  the  Church  has  dominated  the  State,  the 
people,  strengthening  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
age,  have  nerved  themselves  to  reform  these  evils.  England 
and  'he  "J  uitjd  States,  feeling  safe  in  their  intrenched  polit- 
.5,  guarded  by  intelligent  laws,  made  and  execut- 
rated,  and  independent,  and  fearless  people,  are 
.    othtfact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  stealing 


away  an  occasional  feeble-minded  noble,  an  occasional  fash- 
ionable and  frivolous  female,  or  here  and  there  some  wealthy 
old  dumbhead  who  hopes,  with  his  ill-gotten  gains,  to  pur- 
chase escape  from  the  punishment  of  an  eternal  hell  for 
stealing  it.  While  these  occasional  conversions  occur,  and 
the  old  ecclesiastical  hen  cackles  over  them,  there  are  drift- 
ing away  from  her  communion,  out  into  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  the  liberty  of  conscience,  nearly  all  the  young, 
brave  brains  of  the  world.  Monseigneur  Capel's  assertion, 
made  in  Washington,  that  three  hundred  clergymen  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  America,  had,  within  a  few  months, 
gone  over  to  Rome,  is  not  true,  and  not  important  if  true. 
If  three  hundred,  or  three  thousand.  Episcopalian  or  other 
clergymen  should  determine  to  go  to  Rome,  or  to  the  devil, 
it  would  make  no  appreciable  difference  to  anybody  except 
themselves.  The  time  when  clergymen  could  lead  their 
flocks  away  from  Evangelicism  to  Romanism  never  existed  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  gone  by  in  Europe.  The  gospel 
lamp  hangs  loo  high,  burns  too  brightly,  and  casts  too  clear 
and  broad  a  light  for  any  preacher  to  sneak  out  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome  with  any  appreciable 
following.  We  would  suggest  to  Mon;e!gneur  Capel  that 
there  is  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  diplomacy 
in  Italy,  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  to  prevent  the  young 
men  of  those  nations  from  lapsing  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  to  prevent  the  coming  generation  from  laughing  at 
the  old  traditions,  and  from  whistling  as  they  march  through 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  ghosts  and  terrors  of  dead  super- 
stitions. 


We  had  hoped  the  Alta,  under  its  new  ownership  and 
management,  would  have  escaped  the  errors  which  come 
rom  newspaper  vanity.  It  seems  to  us  just  as  absurd  for  a 
lournal  to  boast  of  its  excellence,  its  independence,  its  literarj 
merit,  its  cleanliness  for  family  reading,  its  enterprise,  its 
.irculalion,  its  solvency,  candor,  impartiality,  and  all  the 
ither  virtues  and  graces  that  ought  to  adorn  journalism,  as 
it  would  for  a  lawyer  at  the  bar,  a  clergyman  in  the  pulpit, 
or  a  physician,  by  public  handbills  or  circulars,  to  do  the 
same  thing.  The  lawyer  who  would  arise  to  address  the 
judge  and  say  :  "May  it  please  the  court,  I  am  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  of  lawyers.  I  am  better  looking,  and 
setter  dressed,  and  better  mannered  than  any  body  else. 
1  have  the  largest  number  of  clients  and  the  best  practice  of 
my  gentleman  at  the  bar.  I  am  the  most  fearless  and  in- 
dependent of  attorneys.  I  am  working  solely  for  the  public 
'ood,  and  am  not  in  any  sense  ever  biased  in  favor  of  my 
clients  by  reason  of  fees  or  retainers  "—this  lawyer  would 
be  regarded  as  a  vain  ass.  The  clergyman  who  would  rise 
111  his  pulpit  and  proclaim  to  his  congregation  the  fa't  that 
lie  was  the  most  godly  of  parsons,  leading  the  most  exemplary 
>{  lives,  that  his  prayers  had  greater  influence  with  God  than 
he  priest  or  preacher  of  any  other  congregation,  and  that 
re  was  serving  the  church  without  any  reference  to  his  salary, 
jut  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  fool  and  hypocrite.  The  doctor  doing  the  same 
thing  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  quack.  And  yet  it  is  the 
practice  of  all,  except  the  higher  class  of  journals,  to  boast 
if,  and  puff  themselves,  to  reprint  the  most  fulsome  praises. 
The  Alta  California,  on  Wednesday  morning,  broke  out  all 
iver  with  declarations  of  how  good  and  virtuous  it  intended 
to  be  ;  how  nicely  it  intended  to  behave  ;  how  clean  it  in- 
tended to  keep  its  hands  and  face  ;  how  virtuous  and  re 
spectable  a  life  it  proposed  to  lead,  and  how  much  money  it 
b.as.  We  expected  better  thing  of  the  new  Alta.  There  is 
ao  journal  in  California  to  which  this  thing  is  more  unneces- 
sary than  {he  Alta  California.  There  was  no  paper  in  which 
my  improvement  in  appearance,  increase  of  circulation,  dis- 
play of  intellect,  courage,  and  independence,  would  have 
been  more  noticeable  or  attracted  quicker  attention,  than  the 
old  Alta.  We  mention  this  in  hope  to  arrest  the  Alta  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  "  you  tickle  me  and  I'll  tickle  you"  phase 
of  vanity,  when,  like  the  Chronicle,  it  will  reprint  all  the 
small  compliments  which  small  country  journals  print  for 
the  purpose  of  being  reprinted.  We  take  it,  if  a  journal, 
daily  or  weekly,  has  a  large  circulation,  or  is  influential  by 
reason  of  its  ability,  its  fearless  courage,  its  just  and  fair 
criticisms,  its  denunciation  of  follies,  crimes,  and  shams,  that 
it  will  be  known  without  any  announcement  of  the  fact 
by  the  journal  itself.  We  look  with  the  same  distrust,  and 
regard  with  the  same  suspicion,  the  newspaper  engaged  in 
this  business,  that  we  would  the  woman  who  is  constantly 
proclaiming  her  own  virtue.  These  remarks  are  made  in  a 
kindly  and  not  a  carping  spirit.  The  Alta  has  always  been 
a  clean  paper,  a  conservative  paper,  and  one  which  has  been 
on  the  side  of  decent  citizens  during  the  Sand-lot  and  other 
troubles.     Hence,  we  wish  it  well. 


The  Democratic  State  of  Missouri  has  set  an  example 
which  it  would  be  well  for  other  States  to  follow.  It  has  a 
law  which  imposes  a  license  of  5500  a  year  upon  all  liquor 
saloons.  It  is  expected  to  yield  an  aggregate  annual  revenue 
of  $1,500,000  ;  a  greater  sum  than  the  entire  State  revenue. 
In  the  city  of  San  Francisco  there  are,  in  round  numbers, 
three  thousand  saloons.  At  $500  a  year  there  might  be  real- 
zed  from  the  drunkard-makers  $1,500,000.    From  the  State, 


enough  revenue  could  be  raised  to  pay  all  its  expenses.  Let 
all  revenue  laws  be  repealed,  all  revenue  officials  be  dis- 
charged, the  whole  ponderous  and  costly  system  of  revenue 
collection  abolished;  in  its  place  let  a  high  license  be  im- 
posed, and  we  could  get  money  enough  from  the  manufact- 
urers, retailers,  and  consumers  of  alcoholic  drink  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  an  economical  government.  Couple  this 
law  with  a  provision  to  submit  to  the  people  in  each  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  the  question  whether  they  would  have 
any  saloons  in  their  locality,  and  we  shall  have  solved  a  great 
political  problem,  and  solved  it  in  a  sensible  manner,  by  in- 
voking the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods. This  may  be  called  "  prohibition,"  "local  option,1' 
"high  license,"  "control,"  ''regulation,"  or  whatever  anybody 
may  desire.  It  is  a  platform  that  all  intelligent  and  reason- 
able men  can  stand  upon,  and  fight  upon,  side  by  side.  It  is 
right  and  honest,  and  there  is  no  fanaticism  about  it.  Let 
rich  men,  who  can  afford  it,  pay  for  their  toddy  ;  let  poor 
men,  who  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of  getting  drunk,  keep 
sober  ;  let  decent  neighborhoods,  which  want  no  gin-hells  in 
their  vicinity,  abate  the  nuisance  by  their  votes  ;  and  if  there 
is  in  any  part  of  this  State  a  community,  the  majority  of  the 
resident  voters  of  which  desire  to  live  among  and  support 
gin-millers,  and  the  thieves,  paupers,  criminals,  tramps,  idlers, 
and  wife-beaters,  that  hang  around  them,  let  them  do  so — 
for  a  time  at  least.  Temperance  is  a  practical  question,  and 
just  as  soon  as  the  gin-millers  understand  that  it  is  to  be 
treated  in  a  practical,  common-sense  way,  and  not  to  be 
prayed  over,  or  sniveled  over,  they  become  frightened ; 
when  the  farmer  and  temperance  working-man,  the  property 
owner  and  business  man,  determine  to  let  the  gin-miller  and 
his  victim  pay  the  taxes  which  are  imposed  by  reason  of  the 
gin  industry,  the  jig  is  up,  and  King  Gambrinus  and  King 
Alcohol  will  crawl  sneaking  into  their  holes,  and  drag  their 
holes  in  after  them.  We  have  maintained  these  fat  and  lazy 
foreign  beggars  long  enough.  We  have  tried  moral  suasion 
long  enough.  Just  one  turn  of  the  screw  at  the  ballot  box, 
by  the  election  of  temperance  members  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature of  California,  and  the  thing  is  done.  A  law  of  half  a 
dozen  sections  will  dispose  of  the  whole  howling  mob  of  beer 
and  whisky-makers,  wipe  out  every  corner  grocery  that  sells 
alcohol  or  beer,  reduce  taxation  to  a  minimum,  empty  our 
penitentiaries  and  alms-houses  of  half  their  inmates,  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  expenses  of  our  criminal  courts,  and  give 
us  prompt  relief  from  the  evil  of  the  age.  The  remedy  is  to 
have  intelligent,  level-headed  temperance  men  in  the  next 
Legislature — men  of  brains,  courage,  and  conscience,  and  it 
is  no  sort  of  consequence  whether  they  have  been  Democrats 
or  Republicans. 


The  following  is  the  account  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  traveling  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  1884  : 

"  The  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  H.  J.  Riordan,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco,  took  his  departure  from  Chicago  for  San  Francisco 
on  Monday  afternoon,  on  the  quarter  after  twelve  o'clock  Kansas 
City  express,  by  the  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railway,  for  his  diocese. 
His  immediate  escort  was  the  Very  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  Superior  General  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Rev.  Fathers  Riordan,  Ralls, 
and  Dunn  of  Chicago,  Burke  of  Joliet,  111.,  and  Seaham,  professor  of 
physical  science  in  the  Notre  Dame  University.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  much  larger  party  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  who  will  accompany 
him  as  far  as  Mendota  and  return  to  Chicago  in  the  evening.  The  last 
three  cars  of  the  train  were  devoted  to  the  Archbishop  and  his  suite. 
The  foremost  of  these  was  the  magnificent  sleeper  '  Alleria,'  contain- 
ing twelve  sections,  a  drawing-room,  and  smoking-room,  and  finished 
in  the  most  gorgeous  style.  This  was  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
clerical  party.  The  next  was  the  almost  equally  elegant  sleeping-car 
'  Modena,'  occupied  by  laymen.  In  the  rear  was  the  sixteen-wheeled 
dining-room  car  '  Brevoort, '  with  tables  spread  for  forty  guests.  Every- 
thing was  ready  to  serve  dinner  as  soon  as  the  train  started,  and  the 
menu  was  fit  for  a  king." — Associated  Press  dispatch. 

The  following  is  Saint  Mathew's  account  of  the  entry  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem  : 

"  Then  sent  Jesus  two  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  Go  into  the 
village  over  against  you,  and  straightway  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied  and  a 
colt  with  her  ;  loose  them  and  bring  them  unto  me. 

"And  if  any  man  say  ought  unto  you,  ye  shall  say  the  Lord  hath 
need  of  them  ;  and  straightway  he  will  send  them." 

*  »  *  *  *  *  *  . 

"  And  the  disciples  went  and  did  as  Jesus  commanded  them  ; 

"  And  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt,  and  put  on  him  their  clothes  ; 
and  they  sat  him  thereon. 

• '  And  a  very  great  multitude  spread  their  garments  in  the  way  ;  others 
cut  down  branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  on  the  way. 

"  And  the  multitudes  that  went  before  and  that-  followed  cried,  say- 
ing, Hosanna  to  the  son  oi  David.  Blessed  is  he  that  comelh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord-     Hosanna  in  the  highest. 

"  And  when  he  was  come  into  Jerusalem  all  the  city  was  moved,  say- 
ing, Who  is  this? 

"And  the  multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of 
Galilee." 

And  then  it  was  that  Jesus  said  unto  them  : 

"  It  is  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  ;  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." — The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Malhew, 
chapter  xxi. 

Christ,  upon  the  unsaddled  foal  of  a  borrowed  ass,  accom- 
panied by  poor  apostles  who  had  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  their  purses,  nor  scrip,  nor  two  coats,  nor  shoes, 
nor  staves,  entering  the  royal  city  of  David  and  Solomon, 
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an-hungered,  to  cast  out  thieves  and  to  heal  the  blind  and 
the  lame,  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  good  Father  Rior- 
dan  with  his  "  Superior  General  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Cross,"  his  reverend  fathers  and  professors  of  physical 
sciences,  with  clergymen  and  laymen  in  palace  cars,  with 
restaurant,  bar,  and  smoking-room  attached,  and  a  "  menu 
fit  for  a  king.1'  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  had  not  where  to 
lay  his  head  ;  this  Father  Riordan  comes  to  a  palace  in  San 
Francisco.  And  this  is  the  institution  that  professes  to  teach 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  faith,  and  claims  that  its  titled  priesthood,  with  their 
gold-embroideied,  smuggled  vestments,  are  followers  and 
imitators  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  ! 


We  are  getting  awfully  weary  of  Charley  Ross.  We  are 
so  sick  of  him  that  we  are  no  longer  sorry  for  his  father.  We 
are  so  tired  of  hearing  about  him  that  we  fear  to  take  up  a 
newspaper,  lest  some  detective  has  found  a  clue  to  him.  We 
are  dreadfully  apprehensive  lest  he  shall  be  found,  and  we 
shall  have  to  read  the  whole  business  over  again.  We  ex- 
pect that  the  dying  confessions  of  every  criminal  for  the  next 
fifty  yeats  will  disclose  some  fact  concerning  his  abduction. 
And,  by  the  way,  who  knows  whether  he  was  abducted  or 
not  ?  He  may  have  gone  in  swimming  and  been  drowned,  or 
skating  and  fallen  through  the  ice,  or  he  may  have  run  away 
and  gone  to  sea.  Why  anybody  should  steal  Charley  Ross 
we  could  never  conceive,  when  in  Philadelphia,  or  any  other 
great  city,  the  streets  are  filled  with  interesting  and  preco- 
cious young  Arabs  who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  good  lark  to 
be  run  away  with,  and  whose  parents  would  rejoice.  The 
father  of  Charley  Ross  has  no  money,  and  this  disposes  of 
the  idea  that  he  was  stolen  for  coin.  Child-stealing  has  not 
become  an  American  industry,  and,  when  established,  is  like- 
ly to  be  first  tried  on  the  wealthy.  We  see  no  evidence  that 
the  boy  was  ever  stolen,  or  was  worth  stealing  ;  nor  do  we 
regard  the  affair  as  at  all  justifying  the  fuss  made  over  it,  if 
he  was.  If  he  is  alive,  he  is  old  enough  to  turn  himself  up  ; 
and  if  he  is  dead,  what  of  it  ?  We  have  estimated  that  since 
his  alleged  abduction  there  have  died  in  the  world  thirty-one 
million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  human  beings.  Wars,  intemperance,  epi- 
demics, earthquakes,  old  age,  disease,  and  casualties  have 
sent  all  these  millions  over  to  the  innumerable  majority. 
Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  an  amiable  old  gentleman,  with  a 
bee  in  his  bonnet.  He  has  ob:ained  notoriety  by  being  the 
father  of  a  lost  boy,  and  enjoys  it.  It  would  be  a  dreadful 
disappointment  if  Charley  should  turn  up  some  day,  having 
run  away  on  a  Philadelphia  ship,  with  nothing  more  sensa- 
tional than  that  he  had  played  cabin-boy  and  cook,  been 
wrecked  in  the  Pacific,  and  enjoyed  bananas,  bread-fruit,  and 
an  adventurous  life  too  much  to  return  where  he  received 
hard  tasks  at  school,  and  the  cowhide  at  home,  in  common 
with  the  average  American  boy.  The  mysterious  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  Rosses  would  not  justify  the  clamor  over  this 
mythical  midget.  The  destruction  of  Roscommon  by  an 
earthquake  ;  the  dropping  of  Mucross  Abbey  into  the  Lake 
of  Killarney  ;  the  loss  of  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  in  Rome  by 
fire  ;  the  fall  of  Roscoe  Conkling  from  his  Tarpeian  height 
of  politics  ;  the  closing  of  Ross  Valley;  the  overflow  of  Ross 
Landing  ;  or  the  failure  of  Ross,  Dempster  &  Co.,  would  not 
create  the  sensation  that  attends  the  fact  that  this  Ross  boy 
is  lost.  To  find  him  would  become  a  national  catastrophe, 
for  he  would  most  certainly  be  seized  upon  by  Barnum  or 
Redpath's  lecture  bureau,  and  inflicted  upon  us  as  a  perma- 
nent calamity. 


We  have  re:eived,  marked  "  exchange,"  the  Catholic  Ex- 
aminer of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  We  caeerfully  comply,  be- 
cause the  Examiner  is  a  decent,  dignified,  and  respectable 
paper.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  personal  denunciation  and 
vulgar  abuse  from  "  the  only  Catholic  journal  "  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  it  is  refreshing  to  be  mentioned  without  scurrility 
and  vituperation.  We  wish  we  had  space  in  the  Argonaut 
to  reproduce  the  pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  McCloskey.  It 
treats  of  the  subjects  of  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  "Chris- 
tian Education,"  "  Catholic  Literature,"  and  "  Temperance," 
in  a  calm,  argumentative,  and  sensible  way.  While  we  dis- 
sent from  the  cardinal's  views  in  many  particulars,  and  do 
not  subscribe  at  all  to  the  idea  that  Roman  Catholics  should 
intermarry  only  with  Reman  Catholics,  or  that  non-sectarian 
schools  are  hurtful  to  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation,  or 
that  those  who  are  unfortunate  in  the  marriage  relation 
should,  under  no  circumstances,  be  divorced,  we  do  sob- 
scribe  to  many  of  the  ideas  promulgated  by  this  distinguished 
churchman.  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Examiner 
in  its  views  upon  the  question  of  t;  Prohibition."  The 
Examiner  compliments  the  Argonaut  by  printing  from  it 
an  extract  embodying  our  American  views.  We  do  net 
hold  "for  the  Catholic  Church  a  fervid  and  abiding  hatred." 
We  are — in  our  love  of  country,  and  detestation  of  ecclesi- 
astical domination,  in  our  hatred  of  priestly  interference  in 
politics,  and  in  our  firm,  confident,  abiding  trust  in  repub- 
lican government,  liberty  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  general  contempt  for  tne  silly  traditions  and  ab- 
surd fables  of  the  Roman  Church — American.  Oniy  this, 
and  nothing  more.    We  should  be  glad  to  discuss  all  these 


questions  under  rules  as  liberal  as  those  governing  the  prize- 
ring.  We  ask  for  fair  play.  We  are  courteous  in  discussion. 
We  assail  no  individual  because  he  belongs  to  a  class,  or 
church,  or  section.  We  spare  no  class,  or  church,  or  section 
when  it  arrays  itself  against  things  we  hold  sacred.  There 
are  three  things  we  hold  in  respect  :  brains,  courage,  and 
conscience.  There  are  three  things  with  which  we  make 
no  compromise,  and  from  which  ask  no  favor  :  ignorance, 
cowardice,  and  crime. 


Following  will  be  found  the  third  of  the  series  of  letters 
from  our  Toronto  correspondent  : 

Toronto,  Canada,  October  21. 

The  only  practical  effect  of  the  decisions  of  the  election  courts,  re- 
ferred to  in  my  list  letter,  setting  aside  several  elections  in  Quebec 
Province  on  the  ground  of  undue  spiritual  influence,  was  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  now  do  secretly  what  they  formerly  did  openly  and 
in  the  face  of  day.  No  priest  would  now  dare  to  threaten  his  congre- 
gation from  the  altar  with  damnation  as  the  penalty  for  votiDg  the 
wrong  ticket  But  with  so  potent  an  engine  as  the  confessional  at  their 
command,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  abandonment  of  such  acts 
of  overt  terrorism  as  the  law  could  take  notice  of  indicates  any  change 
of  policy.  It  is  still,  according  to  priestly  dicta,  a  mortal  sin  to  support 
the  candidature  of  those  who  oppose  Ultramontanism,  and  no  one  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  Romish  system  will  imagine  that  the  "  mea  culpa, 
mea  maxima  culpa  "  of  the  penitent  in  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional 
does  not  cover  such  transgressions.  The  disease,  in  short,  has  not  been 
cured  by  the  application  of  the  legal  remedy — it  has  merely  been  driven 
in.  Quebec  Province  is  represented  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  by  an 
almost  solid  phalanx  of  French-Canadian  Catholics,  broken  only  by  a 
few  English-speaking  members  from  the  cities  and  die  English  settle- 
ment known  as  the  "  Eastern  Townships."  The  French-Canadian,  in 
the  sphere  of  Canadian  politics,  puts  his  race  and  local  interests  before 
his  party— and  his  church  before  everything  else.  He  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  Catholic,  then  a  French-Canadian,  and  lastly  a  Tory  or  Re- 
former, as  the  case  may  be.  On  all  questions  affecting  religion  and  race, 
the  French  Canadian  vote  in  Parliament  is  a  unit.  Party  feeling  runs 
high  in  Canada.  The  fact  that  after  the  era  of  Confederation,  which 
settled  a  number  of  burning  questions,  the  so-called  Conservatives  were 
left  with  nothing  to  conserve  and  the  alleged  Reformers  with  nothing 
to  reform,  in  no  way  mitigated  the  virulence  of  party  warfare,  "  The 
smaller  the  pit,  the  fiercer  the  rats  fight,"  said  Joseph  Howe,  of 
Nova  Scotii,  contending  that  Confederation  would  raise  our  politics  to 
a  higher  pUne.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  worked  that  way.  The  pit 
is  larger,  but  there  are  more  rats  and  more  plunder.  The  Parliament- 
ary struggle  is  simply  a  battle  between  the  Ins  and  the  Outs.  No  ad- 
ministration can  hope  to  retain  power  except  by  repeated  and  humiliat- 
ing concessions  to  Ultramontanism,  whose  representatives  hold  the 
balance  of  power  between  parties,  and  use  their  advantage  unscru- 
pulously and  without  moderation.  Quebec  sends  sixty-five  members, 
the  total  number  of  representatives  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  being 
two  hundred  and  five.  The  power  wielded  by  fifty  men,  ready  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  parties,  can  easily  be  realized.  The  principle  of 
concession  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  priesthood  was  embodied  in 
the  federal  compact  between  the  Provinces.  The  public  schools  of 
Qaebec  at  the  .time  of  Confederation  were  sectarian  schools,  being 
completely  under  control  of  the  priesthood.  The  teachers  were  always 
Catholics,  and  frequently  members  of  religious  orders.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  more  attention  was  devoted  to  instruction  from  the  cate- 
chism and  prayer-book  than  to  secular  studies.  The  youths  of  the 
Province  grew  up  devout  Catholics,  with  their  minds  stored  with  me- 
diaeval fables  and  saintly  legends,  but  far  behind  their  Protestant 
neighbors  of  the  United  States  and  Western  Canada,  both  in  intel- 
lectual advancement  and  practical  attainments.  The  results  of  priestly 
education,  and  the  implicit  faith  in  the  Church  thus  inculcited  in  child- 
hood, 2re  seen  in  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  devotees  repair  annually  in  the  expectation 
of  being  miraculously  healed  of  all  manner  of  diseases,  from  cancer  to 
consumption,  and  in  other  kindred  superstitions.  A  traveler,  in  Quebec, 
was  assured  by  a  habitant  that  the  year  previous  the  priests  had  stayed 
the  grasshopper  pest  The  insects  had  been  exorcised  by  the  sprinkling 
of  holy  water  and  the  swaying  of  censers.  "  But,"  said  the  traveler, 
"  I  see  that  this  season'they  have  eaten  your  crops  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Why  don't  the  priests  drive  them  away  again  ?  "  The  habitant 
shook  his  head.  "  Ah,  this  year  the  priests  won't  interfere.  They  say 
it  is  a  judgment  on  account  of  our  sins." 


This  is  a  digression,  but  it  shows  the  state  of  mind  to  which  priest- 
craft, operating  upon  the  rural  French-Canadian  population  from  earliest 
infancy,  has  reduced  the  descendants  of  the  naturally  keen  witted  and 
logical  Gallic  race.  The  school  system,  which  raises  devotees  of  such 
unswerving  faith,  is  so  cherished  by  priests  and  people  that  it  seemed 
at  one  time  a  formidable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Confederation.  It  was 
feared  that  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  majority  in  the  Union 
might  be  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  a  more  rational  system  of  public 
education.  This  was  provided  against  by  relegating  all  educational 
matters  to  the  Provincial  governments,  with  a  proviso  by  which  the 
rights  of  the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec  and  the  Catholic  minority 
in  Ontario  to  maintain  separate  schools  were  guaranteed.  Thus,  in 
order  to  make  Confederation  a  possibility,  the  progressive,  enterprising 
Province  of  Ontario  was  saddled  with  the  wasteful  and  and  injurious 
separate  school  system  in  perpetuity.  Permit  me  to  make  this  point  a 
little  more  clear.  Catholic  Quebec  insists  upon  the  preservation  of  its 
religious  school  system  intact.  The  founders  of  the  Union  say  :  ' '  Very 
well,  have  it  your  own  way.  The  Province  shall  manage  its  own 
schools.  But  it  is  only  fair  that  the  English-speaking  and  Protestant 
minority  among  you  should  be  permitted  to  establish  separate  schools.' 
"If  we  agree  to  that,"  replies  Quebec,  "it  is  on  condition  that  the 
right  of  our  Catholic  co-religionists  in  Ontario  to  maintain  separate 
schools  shall  also  be  guaranteed."  So  on  those  terms  the  bargain  was 
struck.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  position  of  Quebec,  as 
thus  briefly  epitomized,  has  a  show  of  fairness.  But  it  is  only  a  show. 
There  is  no  similarity  between  the  position  of  an  English  Protestant  in 
Quebec  and  a  French  or  Irish  Catholic  in  Ontario.  The  Quebec  pub- 
lic schools  are  distinctively,  it  might  be  said  aggressively,  Catholic 
Religious  text-books  are  used  ;  the  teachers  are  often  priests,  friars, 
and  nuns  ;  the  entire  atmosphere  and  tone  are  Catholic.  But  the  On- 
tario public  schools  are  strictly  undenominational.  They  are  not  and 
never  were  Protestant.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  are 


Catholics.  The  separate  school  system,  it  is  true,  was  adopted?  in  On- 
tario  some  years  before  Confederation,  but  by  an  act  which  could  at  any 
t'rae  be  rescinded.  The  embodiment  of  the  educational  proviso  in  the 
conditions  of  Union  had.  however,  all  the  effect  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  under  the  American  system,  and  renders  it  perpetual. 
Owing  to  the  Ultramontane  pressure  of  Quebec,  exercised  when  the 
federal  compact  was  entered  into,  Ontario  has  now  no  power  to  abolish 
the  separate  school  system.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ill-advised  con- 
clusion, other  denominations,  notably  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  dis- 
posed to  insist  that  their  adherents  should  be  taught  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  thetr  creed.  The  cry  is  raised  against  "godless  education."  Minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  are  insisting  on  prayer  and  definite  religious 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  agitation  threatens  the  disrup- 
tion of  the  entire  system.  The  original  compact,  as  to  the  right  of  re- 
ligious minorities  to  maintain  separate  schools,  related  only  to  the 
provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  issue  was  not  raised  at  that 
time  with  regard  to  the  other  provinces.  In  1871,  however,  the  province 
of  New  Brunswick  passed  a  new  school  law,  providing,  very  sensibly, 
that  no  government  money  should  be  paid  to  any  schools  excepting 
those  which  were  strictly  non-sectarian.  Previously,  a  sort  of  go-as- 
you-please  system,  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  had  been  in  vogue. 
The  local  school  authorities  regulated  matters  pretty  much  as  they  saw 
fit  In  some  schools  the  Bible  was  taught,  in  some  the  Catholic  cate- 
chism, while  others  were  purely  secular.  The  schools  were  maintained 
partly  by  local  taxation,  and  partly  by  grants  from  the  provincial  funds. 
The  Act  of  1871  did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  school 
authorities  to  impart  religious  teaching,  or  conduct  religious  exercises, 
if  they  saw  fit  It  simply  enacted  that  schools  run  on  a  sectarian  basis 
should  receive  no  allowance  from  the  provincial  treasury.  The  result 
was  a  perfect  furor  of  indignation  among  the  Catholics  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Dominion  generally.  Public  opinion  in  the  province  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  law.  The  Quebec  phalanx  of  Ultramon- 
tanes  came  at  once  to  the  rescue  of  their  brethren  down  by  the  sea,  and 
the  question  was  transferred  from  the  provincial  to  the  Dominion  arena. 
The  Dominion  Government  was  appealed  to  to  override  the  local  senti- 
ment of  New  Brunswick  by  the  use  of  the  veto  power.  It  was  a  delicate 
position  for  the  government  whichever  course  they!  pursued,  and  they 
wisely  got  out  of  the  dilemma  by  referring  the  whole  matter  to  the  Brit- 
ish Privy  Council,  who  were  asked  to  decide  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act  The  opponents  of  the  measure  contended  that,  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
letter,  it  contravened  the  terms  of  Union.  The  English  law  lords  de- 
cided that  the  Act  was  constitutional,  and  the  warfare  was  renewed, 
the  Ultramontanes  seeking  by  every  method  of  political  pressure  to 
coerce  the  New  Brunswickers  into  adopting  the  separate  school  system. 
After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  they  were  partially  successfuL  A  com- 
promise was  arrived  at  conceding  to  the  priests  nearly  every  thing  they 
claimed.  Priests,  friars,  and  nuns  were  enabled  to  become  licensed 
teachers  without  attending  the  training-school,  or  passing  the  examina- 
tions, which  are  imperative  upon  ail  others,  and  religious  instruction, 
after  or  before  school  hours,  is  permitted  wherever  the  trustees  are  favor- 
able. Again  the  exigencies  of  party  and  the  solidity  and  dexterous 
manipulation  of  the  French- Canadian  vote  triumphed  over  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  a  Protestant  province. 


The  Catholic  minority  in  Ontario,  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  Province,  are  able,  owing  to  the  close  division  of  parties, 
to  wield  tremendous  power  in  politics.  In  many  constituencies  it  re- 
quires a  very  few  votes  to  turn  the  scale,  and  every  election  witnesses  an 
unseemly  contest  between  Reformers  and  Conservatives,  bidding  against 
each  other  for  the  Catholic  vote.  This  is  not  so  ea=dly  manipulated  by 
the  priests  as  in  Quebec  The  English-speaking  Catholics  in  the  west- 
ern province  are  a  good  deal  more  independent  than  their  French  co- 
reHgionists  ;  nevertheless,  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy  is  an  important 
factor  in  an  election  contest.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  obtain  this 
a  heavy  price  must  be  paid  in  the  way  of  concessions  to  ecclesiastical 
interests.  It  is  this  which  paralyzes  all  efforts  to  abolish  the  exemptions 
of  church  property  from  municipal  taxation— a  reform  urgently  de- 
manded by  public  opinion,  but  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  The  power  of  Archbishop  Lynch,  of  Toronto,  the  head  of 
the  church  in  Ontario,  was  strikingly  manifested  last  fall  in  connection 
with  an  enforcad  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools.  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  separate  school  system  under  which  the 
Catholics  support  their  own  schools,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  general 
public  school  fund,  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  grades  of  educational 
institutions.  Among  the  text-books  for  high-school  instruction,  author- 
ized by  the  Provincial  Government,  was  Scott's  poem  of  "Marmion." 
The  reason  for  its  adoption  was  that  the  Toronto  University  had  previ- 
ously made  it  a  text-book  for  matriculation  examinations  ;  so  it  was 
added  to  the  high-school  course  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  large 
number  of  pupils  passing  from  the  high  school  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation at  the  University.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  change  been 
made,  than  the  archbishop — who  knows  as  much  about  literature  as  a 
pollywog  does  of  astronomy — at  once  declared  "  Marmion  "  immoral, 
irreligious,  and  insulting  to  all  Catholics.  It  was  immoral  because  it 
treated  of  the  relations  between  Lord  Marmion  and  Constance  de  Bev- 
erly, and  referred  to  King  James's  fancy  for  Lady  Heron.  The  relig- 
ious objection  was  based  on  the  convent  scene  in  which  the  Edith 
O'Gorman  of  the  period  was  sentenced  to  be  entombed  alive,  and,  be- 
coming naturally  somewhat  excited,  addressed  her  judges  as  "vassal 
slaves  of  bloody  Rome  ! "  Exception  was  also  taken  to  the  passage 
describing  Friar  John  as  "a  blythesome  brother  at  the  can,"  and  nar- 
rating how 

•*  In  evil  hour  he  crossed  the  Tweed 

To  teach  Dame  Alison  her  creed. 

Old  Bughmg  found  him  with  his  wife, 

And  John,  an  enemy  to  strife. 

Sans  frock  and  hood,  fled  for  his  life." 

These  passages,  the  archbishop  contended,  held  the  clergy  up  to  rid- 
icule and  contempt  as  a  licentious  and  hypocritical  set.  He  insisted 
strongly  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  book.  An  election  was  pending  ;  the 
defection  of  the  Catholic  vote  meant  almost  certain  defeat  to  the  Re- 
form ministry ;  so  they  yielded  the  point,  and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature  was  thrown  out  of  the  schools  in  obedience  10  the 
dictum  of  a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  zealot.  The  affair  caused  a 
lively  controversy,  and  secured  for  "  Marmion  "  a  widely  extended  sale. 
The  question  of  whether  the  practice  of  burying  alive  nuns  who  had 
broken  their  vows  ever  prevailed  in  England,  the  correctness  of  Scott's 
idea  of  the  habits  of  the  mediaeval  clergy,  and  kindred  historical  and 
literary  questions,  were  suddenly  made  issues  in  a  political  campaign. 
But  the  Catholic  vote  was  secured,  the  archbishop  sent  out  circulars  to 
the  clergy  requesting  them  to  use  their  influence  for  th 
candidate,  and  the  administration  saved  itself  by  a 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    FRENCH    NEWSPAPER    PRESS. 


A  Description  of  Some  Paris  Journals  and  their  Staff-writers. 


The  literary  standard  of  the  French  press  itself,  as  a 
I  whole,  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion, or  even  of  the  Second  Empire,  says  a  writer  in  Corn- 
■hill  Magazine.  Since  1789,  which  brought  to  light  in  a 
I  few  months  no  less  number  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
political  journals,  every  successive  revolution  has  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  literature  into  the  shade.  The  revolution 
ot  1S71  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  its  predecessors  ; 
and,  as  that  revolution  was  prolonged  in  an  acute  stale  until 
the  >ear  1S77,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  French  press  of 
to  day  should  be  still  absotbed  by  political  discussion  which 
literary  men  are  inclined  to  consider  idle.  The  fails  divers, 
or  "  local  news,"  is  one  of  the  most  wretchedly  conducted  de- 
partments of  a  French  newspaper.  The  so-called  "report- 
er" is  a  fantastic  and  utterly  unconscientious  creature,  who 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  name  that  he  has  borrowed.  The  re- 
porter gravitates  between  the  Morgue,  the  Central  Market, 
the  home  for  lost  dogs,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  ;  he  writes 
paragraphs  on  runaway  horses,  street  accidents,  suicides,  in- 
lan  icidcs.  When  none  ol  these  events  happen  in  the  course 
ol  the  day,  he  invents  them  without  scruple.  He  is  a  great 
siylist,  and  his  prose  is  full  of  ingenious  tropes.  To  lose  a 
son  is  "  to  be  smitten  in  one's  dearest  affections."  The 
mother  "  wild  with  grief"  is  reserved  for  the  cases  of  little 
children  crushed  to  death,  or  burnt  in  their  beds,  "another 
accident  caused  by  lucifer  matches  ! "  The  "  horrible 
event"  or  "dreadful  catastrophe,"  which  the  reporter  nar- 
rates, invariably  "  plunges  several  families  in  grief,"  or 
'•  spreads  desolation  over  a  whole  district."  If  a  colossal 
pumpkin  makes  its  appearance  in  the  market,  he  will  tell  you 
that  "an  English  lord  has  offered  a  thousand  francs  lor  it." 
How  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  year  does  the  reader 
co.ne  across  that  old,  old  friend,  the  account  of  a  dog  "  pre- 
senting all  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,"  who  was  rushing 
through  such  and  such  a  street,  "  spreading  terror  in  his 
path,"  until  he  was  killed  by  the  cutlass  of  a  courageous  po- 
liceman !  This  is  the  style  of  the  old-fashioned  reporter  at 
three  sous  a  line,  who  supplies  "flimsy"  simultaneously  to 
half  a  dozen  journals.  Most  of  Ihtse/ails  divers  are  purely 
imaginary,  and  when  they  do  happen  to  be  true,  they  are  inex- 
a:t  and  at  least  a  week  old.  All  the  Paris  journals  publish 
more  or  less  of  these  fails  divers,  but  some  half-dozen  ol 
them  keep  one  or  two  "  reporters  a  l'Ame'ricaine,"  with  a 
stiff  of  subalterns  under  them.  The  "reporter  a  l'Ame'ri- 
caine"  has  a  specialty  of  interviewing  the  celebrity  of  the 
hovtr,  of  wresting  secrets  from  diplomatists  and  statesmen, 
and  of  bribing  the  valets  of  kings  en  voyage  to  tell  him  what 
the  moQirchs  eat  for  breakfast.  The  "  reporter  a  l'Ame'ri- 
caine"  doubtless  arrives  at  a  certain  number  of  interesting 
facts,  but  his  prose  is  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  too  full  of 
his  own  personality  to  be  practical.  The  whole  system  of  re- 
porting and  news-gathering  is  trivial.  There  is  not  a  single 
[Parisian  journal  that  gives  an  adequate  and  thoroughly  un- 
biased report  of  a  political  meeting.  As  for  rapidity  in  pub- 
lishing news,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  A  catastrophe  hap- 
pens at  Lyons,  say  on  Monday  morning,  the  Havas  Tele- 
graphic Agency  receives  a  dispatch  often  lines,  Figaro  sends 
jdowu  its  "reporter  a  l'Ame'ricaine,"  and  in  the  Figaro  ol 
Tuesday  we  read  :  "  Terrible  Catastrophe  at  Lyons.  By 
Telegraph.  I  arrived  here  to  find  the  whole  city  in  desola- 
t  on.  The  latest  reports  mention  twenty  killed  and  three 
hundred  wounded.  Full  details  to-morrow.  Pierre  Giffard." 
Lin  the  "fu  1  details"  that  finally,  come  to  hand  in  Wednes- 
day's paper,  the  "  reporter  a  l'Americaine  "  will  infallibly  tell 
the  reader  that  he  dined  with  the  prefect,  "whose  charming 
wife  is  an  admirable  musician,"  and  that  the  beds  in  the 
Lyons  hotels  are  infested  by  insects.  After  all,  there  is  a 
EirfVple  explanation  of  the  continuance  of  journalism  of  this 
kind  ;  the  French  reader  seeks  two  things  in  a  newspaper — 
amusement  and  news — and  he  perhaps  prefers  the  former. 

The  judicial  and  parliamentary  reporting  is  superior  to  the 
kind  01  work  just  described.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
people  to  find  that  both  the  law  courts  and  the  legislative 
chambers  are  regarded  as  sources  of  amusement  almost  like 
the  theatre  or  the  circus.  The  judicial  regorter  dresses  up 
bis  chronicle  in  the  gayest  and  most  flippant  manner,  and  no- 
tices by  preference  cases  that  present  a  scandalous,  comic,  or 
Curious  side.  Tne  parliamentary  reporting  is  generally  very 
Well  dune,  from  the  point  of  view  adopted.  The  parliament- 
ary reports  of  the  Figaro  are  done  by  Albert  Millaud,  one  of 
the  cleverest  wits  of  the  day,  and  two  or  three  assistants. 
Tney  form  an  almost  exact  counterpart  of  the  theatrical  re- 
ports already  described— a  happy  of  mixture  of  fact,  criti- 
cism, anecdote,  and  malice. 

j  The  financial  column  is  the  principal  source  of  weakness 
|n  the  French  newspapers,  almost  without  exception  j  it 
Dpens  the  door  to  that  corruption  which  spreads,  wnh  great- 
er or  less  intensity,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  in  the 
Shape  of  direct  or  indirect  "  puffs,"  and  more  particularly  of 
pnancial  "  puffs."  A  newspaper  can  not  be  founded  without 
honey,  and,  as  many  journalists  know  to  their  cost,  the  cap- 
italist very  often  not  only  furnishes  the  funds,  but  also  inter- 
eres  in  the  editing  of  the  paper.  One  journal  is  said  to  have 
■eceived  from  a  bank  150,000  francs  a  year  as  the  rent  of  a 
Jaily  Bourse  article  of  100  lines,  a  whole  page  in  the  weekly 
fupplemeut  of  the  journal,  8,000  lines  of  "  puffs  "  a  year,  and 
.he  insertion  of  circulars  in  the  wrapper  of  the  journal  four 
:  limes  a  year.  Even  art  and  dramatic  critics  whose  names 
;ire  an  authority  with  the  general  public  are  notoriously  open 
.0  bribes  and  pols-de-vin.  The  Parisians,  or,  at  least,  the 
Parisians  who  are  in  the  movement,  are  perfectly  aware  of 
,his  state  of  affairs  ;  the  artists  know  well  enough  that  X. 
las  been  ireinli  by  the  famous  critic  W.,  because  he  took  no 
lolice  of  an  intimation  of  the  latter  that  a  finished  sketch 
vould  be  found  acceptable. 

As  regards  the  romanfeuilleton  which  still  continues  to  oc- 
:upy  the  foot  of  the  page,  or  what  is  called  the  res-de-chaus- 
■ee  of  French  newspapers,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  condi- 
ions  have  completely  changed.  Forty  years  ago,  as  we  have 
;een  above,  the  invention  had  a  great  success  ;  but  nowadays 
imes  have  changed  Journalism  has  assumed  formidable 
limensions  ij  certain  directions,  and  an  insatiable  curiosity 
las  oe=r  _  :ui  ed  among  the  people.  Thefeuilleton  is  no 
1  ong^-  •  on  detre  of  the  newspaper ;  the  main  interest 


of  the  publication  is  no  longer  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
but  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  itself,  in  the  home  and  for- 
eign news,  and  above  all  in  the  discussion  and  commenting 
of  the  events  and  questions  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  masters,  the  initiators  of  the  rornan  feuilleton,  have 
disappeared  or  grown  old,  and  the  new  writers,  the  men  of 
the  school  of  Flaubert  and  De  Goncourt,  the  romanciers-nat- 
malisles,  as' Zola  styles  them,  produce  works  that  do  not 
easily  take  the  form  of  chapters  continued  from  day  to  day. 
They  do  not  cultivate  that  happy  suspension  of  the  interest 
at  some  dramatic  point  which  constituted  half  the  science  of 
{.he/ciiilletonistes.  Furthermore,  the  book  trade  has  acquired 
a  magnitude  hitherto  unprecedented,  and  the  public  prefers 
to  read  the  modern  novel  in  a  volume  rather  than  in  daily 
chapters.  In  that  case,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the 
feuillelon  be  suppressed  ?  It  appears  that  the  women  still 
demand  a  daily  slice  of  fiction,  and  it  is  the  women  who  de- 
cide beyond  appeal  whether  the  subscription  to  a  journal  is 
to  be  renewed  or  not.  The  subscribers  being,  for  the  major- 
ity of  French  journals,  quite  as  important  as  the  outside  pur- 
chasers, if  not  more  so,  the  sppport  of  the  women  is  indis- 
pensable. The  newspapers,  therefore, still  continue  to  publish 
feuilletons,  and  even  the  novels  of  Zola,  Alphonse  Daudet, 
and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  are  forced  into  the  ungrateful 
mold  of  "  la  suite  a  demain."  None  of  the  living  writers  can 
be  compared  to  Dumas,  to  Eugene  Sue,  or  to  Ponson  du 
Terrail ;  still  the  names  of  Xavier  de  Monte'pin,  Foriuny  r'e 
Boisgobey,  Emile  Richebourg,  and  Alexis  Bouvier  have  the 
faculty  of  attracting  fresh  readers  to  the  journals  that  publish 
their  works. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  regular  business  buildings  in  Paris 
the  newspapers  are  wretchedly  lodged.  The  editorial-rooms 
are  rarely  large  enough  to  "  swing  a  cat  "  in,  and  the  com- 
posing-room is  generally  a  cellar.  Most  of  the  Parisian 
journals  are  printed  in  one  of  three  great  central  printing- 
works.  In  short,  the  average  French  journal  is  a  compara- 
tively cheap  affair  in  all  senses  of  the  word.  The  fitting  up 
is  cheap  ;  the  amount  of  composition — never  more  than  four 
pages,  including  the  advertisements — is  small ;  and  the  paper 
and  ink  employed  are  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  material 
cost  of  getting  out  20,000  copies  of  the  large-size  Parisian 
four-page  journal,  including  paper,  composition,  printing,  gas, 
rent,  ar.d  wear  and  tear,  is,  as  near  as  possible,  1,250  francs. 
The  editorial  expenses  are  not  so  easy  to  estimate.  The  pay 
varies  very  much  with  the  journals,  and,  owing  to  the  custom 
of  signing,  individual  writers,  who  have  acquired  great  celeb- 
rity, are  paid  at  exceptional  rates,  like  famous  tenors  and 
golden-mouthed  cantatrices.  The  regular  staffof  the  Figaro, 
the  most  numerous,  is  composed  of  twenty-five  persons.  The 
pay  of  the  celebrities  of  the  chronique,  like  Albert  Wolff, 
Scholl,  and  Monselet,  is  1,500  francs  a  month  for  one  or  two 
articles  a  week.  The  leading  reporter  of  the  Figaro  receives 
the  same  sum,  together  with  handsome  traveling  expenses. 
In  short,  the  small  fry  journalists  earn  from  200  to  500  Irancs 
a  month,  while  the  leading  writers — say,  at  the  outside,  twen- 
ty men — will  make  an  average  of  25,000  francs  a  year  out  of 
their  pens.  Monsieur  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  leading  dra- 
mMc  feuilleloniste,  receives  250  trancs  for  each  of  his  weekly 
reviews  in  Le  Temps.  The  general  tariff  for  a  special  article 
is  150  francs,  and  the  highest  price  paid  to  the  dozen  leaders 
of  the  Parisian  press  is  250  francs.  The  weekly  Parisian  let- 
ter in  the  Independance  Beige,  which  can  almost  be  reckoned 
among  the  Parisian  journals,  is  paid  150  francs.  The  price 
for  the  romanfeuilleton  varies  considerably — from  two  sous 
a  line  to  thirty  sous.  Thirty  sous  a  line  was  the  price  paid 
to  Alphonse  Daudet  for  his  last  novel,  "  L'Evangdliste,"  but 
it  is  altogether  an  exceptional  figure  ;  few  writers  are  paid 
more  than  eight  sous.  Telegraphing  expenses  and  foreign 
correspondence  do  not  form  a  large  item  in  the  budget  of  a 
Parisian  journal.  In  the  autumn  of  1882  the  periodical 
publications  of  all  descriptions  in  France  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  3.000,  out  of  which  number  Paris  claimed  1,290, 
and  the  provinces  1,710.  In  Paris  there  are  published  about 
120  periodical  publications,  daily  or  weekly  newspapers  or 
reviews  treating  of  politics  and  social  economy ;  in  the 
provinces  the  number  of  similar  publications  amounts  to 
about  S06,  that  is  to  say,  in  all,  920.  The  political  journal 
that  has  the  largest  circulation  is  a  one-sou  journal,  Le  Petit 
Journal,  which  prints  between  620,000  and  650,000  copies. 
The  political  journal  that  has  the  smallest  circulation  is  Le 
Vigilant,  a  republican  journal  published  at  Sedan,  which 
publishes  less  than  100  copies'a  day.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment nearly  seventy  daily  political  journals  appear  at  Paris, 
some  sixteen  of  which  are  small  five-centime  journals  of  the 
type  of  the  Petit  Journal;  the  rest  are  four-page  papers 
like  the  Figaro,  varying  in  price  from  five  to  fifteen  centimes, 
the  usual  price  being  filteen  centimes.  No  eight-page  jour- 
nal has  ever  succeeded  in  France.  The  last  attempt  to 
found  one  was  made  in  1879,  m  Le  Globe,  which  endeavored 
to  be  a  regular  newspaper  full  of  news  and  reading  matter 
of  a  serious  description.  Le  Globe  proved  an  utter  failure, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  transformed  into  a  four-page 
journal  of  the  approved  type.  The  average  daily  circula- 
tion of  all  the  daily  papers  published  in  Paris  is  a  little  un- 
der two  millions  ot  copies.  Next  to  Le  Petit  Journal,  the 
journal  that  has  the  largest  circulation  is  La  Petite  Ripublique 
Framaise,  with  160,000  to  170,000  copies.  The  Figaro  has 
a  circulation  of  about  80  000  copies  ;  Le  Temps  25,000  to 
30  000  ;  the  venerable  Journal  des  Dibats  about  8,ooo ; 
L Intransigeant  an  average  of  35,000  ;  the  old  Constitution- 
net,  which  before  and  after  1S30  had  the  then  enormous  cir- 
culation of  20,000  copies,  has  sunk  now  to  about  2,000,  and 
is  still  conducted  on  the  old  principle  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  aged  and  faithful  abonnis.  Of  the  provincial  journals 
the  Petit  Lyonnais  has  the  largest  circulation,  with  a  daily 
average  of  73,000  copies  ;  then  follow  the  Petit  Marseillais 
with  57,000,  and  the  Lyon  Ripublicain  with  52,000.  The 
number  and  the  circulation  of  the  Republican  journals  of  all 
shades  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as -the  number  and 
circulation  of  all  the  Legitimist,  Catholic,  Orleanist,  and 
Bonapartist  sheets  put  together. 

Newspaper  property  in  France  is  a  good  investment. 
Figaro  500  franc  shares  have  been  doubled  four  times,  and 
are  quoted  at  920  francs,  representing  for  original  holders 
3,860  francs.  L'Univers,  the  leading  Catholic  journal,  pays 
a  dividend  of  more  than  twenty  per  cent.;  the  Ripublique 
Francaise  pays  about  ten  percent.;  the  Petite  Ripublique 
twenty-six  per  cent.  Since  1877  'he  XIX.  Steele  has  paid  a 
dividend  of  from  fifty-eight  to  seventy  per  cent. 


ANCESTRAL    GHOSTS. 


Said  to  Haunt  the  Towers  and  Corridors  of  English  Castles. 


There  has  been  some  little  astonishment  among  the  gos- 
sips here  (says  a  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune)  that  the  fire  at  Cortachy  Castle  has  not  caused 
more  attention  to  be  given  to  the  ghost  proper  to  that  spot, 
or  rather  to  its  noble  owners,  the  Ogilvies,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  Lord  Airlie,  now  in  India.  It  is  strange  how  any- 
thing of  this  kind  arouses  the  superstition  latent  among  Eng- 
lish people  of  the  higher  class.  I  am  not  profoundly  ac- 
quainted with  American  superstitious  vagaries,  which  I  take 
to  be  of  a  theosophic  or  spiritualistic  kind,  but  I  am  every 
day  more  astonished  at  the  credence  given  here  to  thoroughly 
well-established  ghosts  "  of  quality."  A  vulgar  go,blin  or 
queer  noises  in  a  cheap  villa  tenanted  by  a  tradesman  are 
dismissed  with  contempt,  but  none  of  this  offhandedness  is 
shown  toward  ghosts  connected  with  the  peerage.  Thus, 
when  the  late  Lord  Airlie  died,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  spectre  drummer-boy,  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous hubbub  in  country  houses,  and  twilight  was  made  terri- 
ble by  the  recital  of  well-authenticated  ghost  stories  without 
number.  So  frequent  is  the  family  ghost,  or  banshee,  that 
one  grows  to  think  it  one  of  those  tbings  without  which  no 
gentleman's  house  is  complete.  In  fact,  I  know  a  very 
wealthy  and  clever  man  who  has  recently  bought  an  estate 
and  huge  old  mansion,  and  is  particularly  proud  of  a  well- 
establisbed  local  ghost  who  frequents  the  terrace  at  the  back 
of  the  fine  old  Tudor  house.  "  Thrown  in,  too,"  he  says, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  delight,  "  without  extra  charge  ;  not 
like  those  confounded  Wardour  Street  ancestors." 

There  were  strange  circumstances  connected  with  the  last 
appearance  of  the  Airlie  ghost.  The  late  peer  was  in  the  far 
West,  I  think  at  Denver,  in  Colorado,  when  the  drummer- 
boy  was  heard  at  Cortachy.  Great  consternation  was  felt  at 
the  castle,  but  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  elder  members- of  the 
family  that  a  death  was  not  signified  under  less  than  two  vis- 
itations of  the  spectre,  who  would  in  that  case  reappear  on 
the  eighth  day.  Precisely  on  that  day  the  drumming  was 
distinctly  heard,  and  the  next  telegram  from  Denver  an- 
nounced the  death  of  Lord  Airlie.  The  question  now  arises, 
1  Will  the  phantom  survive  the  fire  ?  " 

Another  celebrated  ghost  who  makes  his  presence  heard, 
not  seen,  is  the  coach-driving  goblin.  I  know  of  three 
places  haunted  by  this  phantom.  One  is  Donnington,  the 
second  is  Littlecote,  the  third  I  have  excellent  reasons  for 
not  mentioning.  The  ghost  makes  himself  heard  at  all  three 
in  a  manner  peculiarly  startling  and  ghostly.  As  the  host, 
his  family,  and  friends  are  seated  at  dinner,  they — I  say  dis- 
tinctly they,  not  one  dreamy,  solitary  person — hear  the  wheels 
of  a  coach  grating  harshly  on  the  gravel  of  the  drive  up  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  building,  and  are  soon  wonder- 
ing who  the  belaled  and  unbidden  guest  can  be,  when  the 
carriage  stops  sharply  at  the  door.  When  the  servant  opens 
it  he  can  see  no  coacb  and  hear  no  sound,  and  returns  greatly 
terrified.  The  guests  are  amazed,  but  tbe  family  know  that 
a  death  is  at  hand  among  their  kinsfolk.  At  times  the  coach 
arrives  later  in  the  evening.  At  Littlecote  on  the  last  occa- 
sion it  was  the  men  assembled  in  the  billiard-room,  after 
dinner,  who  were  startled  by  the  unearthly  vehicle.  Little- 
cote, as  everybody  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  is  aware,  is 
one  of  the  finest  old  houses  in  England,  and  was  the  scene  of 
the  arrangement  for  James  II.'s  flight  from  England,  and,  a 
hundred  years  before,  of  the  terrible  drama  of  Wild  Will 
Darrell,  an  English  version  of  the  "Manfred"  story. 
There  is  still  to  be  seen  the  fireplace  into  which  the  child 
was  thrown,  and  the  place  is  pointed  out  where  the  ghost  of 
Darrell's  sister  appeared  to  him,  and  a  child  in  a  ball  of  fire 
rolled  in  front  of  bis  horse  till  the  animal  fell,  and  in  falling 
broke  his  master's  neck.  What  is  certain,  is  that  the  great 
Darrell  property  in  Wiltshire,  now  wortb  forty  thousand 
sterling  per  annum,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Judge  Popham, 
who  had  been  attorney-general  at  the  time  when  Darrell 
should  have  been  tried  for  murder.  The  Pophams  still  hold 
the  estate,  to  which,  it  is  averred,  the  heir  never  succeeds — 
that  is,  the  direct  heir.  And  death  and  misfortune  are  her- 
alded by  the  sound  of  the  spectre  coach-wheels. 

Precisely  the  same  sounds  were  heard  at  the  Scottish 
shooting-lodge  I  refrain  from  more  particularly  specifying. 
At  the  latter  the  company  was  at  dinner,  the  bour  for  tbe 
Donington  ghost,  but  at  Littlecote  it  was  while  all  the  men 
were  engaged  at  the  unromantic  game  of  "  pool "  that  the 
carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door.  The  persons  who  were  pres- 
ent of  course  believe  their  ears,  and  support  each  other. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  no  theory  or  explanation  to  offer  con- 
cerning ghosts.  I  have  heard  of  plenty  of  them  from  per- 
sons whom  I  am  bound  to  believe,  but  as  an  older  man- 
about-the-world  observed,  "  Verily,  I  have  not  seen  them." 

Now  that  everybody  has  agreed  that  the  Mystery  of  the 
Glamis  is  over,  we  shall  have  one  subject  the  less  for  dis- 
cussion in  country-houses.  Although  not  indorsed  by  the 
Lyon  family,  the  story  is  generally  accepted  that  the  object 
secreted  in  the  central  tower  of  the  old  part  of  Macbeth's 
castle  was  an  elder  son  of  the  house  of  Lyon,  who  was  born 
of  monstrous  shape,  and  grew  to  monstrous  size.  The  un- 
happy creature,  v>bo  is  said  to  have  been  an  idiot,  and  eight 
feet  in  height,  died  after  nearly  attaining  the  honor,  if  it  be 
one,  of  "  centenarianism,"  as  it  is  absurdly  called.  It,  I 
mean  the  monster,  was  concealed,  it  is  whispered,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Strath- 
more  estates,  and  that  if  he  had  got  loose,  or  his~existence 
had  been  verified,  the  control  of  the  property  would  have 
been  taken  away  from  those  who  have  enjoyed  it,  and,  like 
the  late  .ord,  made  "  ducks  and  drakes  "  of  it  during  the 
present  century.  I  do  not  vouch  for  this  story,  but  appre- 
hend that  it  is  substantially  true,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  secrecy  so  rigidly  maintained  by  the 
only  three  initiated  persons,  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  at  the 
time,  the  next  heir,  if  of  age,  and  the  father  of  Glamis.  Of 
course,  the  Lyons  who  originally  immured  the  unhappy 
monster  defied  the  law ;  but  this  was  only  in  accordance 
with  the  traditions  of  the  family. 


Since  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  eleven  French 
-egitimist  newspapers  have  ceased  to  appear,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  stoppage  of  the  subventions  of  money  which 
enabled  them  to  live. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ll 


THE  INNER  MAN. 

Herr  Julius  Olden,  says  the  London  Telegraph,  a 
contemporary  eulogist  of  the  truffle,  boldly  asserts 
that  ever  since  the  discovery  of  this  toothsome  tuber 
it  has  been  beloyed  of  poets  and  musicians  above  all 
other  comestibles.  Among  its  more  renowned  vota- 
ries he  assigns  front-rank  places  to  George  Sand — 
who  bestowed  upon  it  the  fanciful  title  of  "  fairy  po- 
tato," and  immortalized  its  merits  v\  a  metrical  le- 
gend—Lord  Byron,  and  Rossini.  Byron's  extrava- 
gant fondness  for  macaroni  has  been  recorded  in 
more  than  one  sketch  of  his  tastes  and  habits  ;  but 
his  biographers,  according  to  Herr  Olden,  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  fact  that  he  was  wont  to 
bestrew  his  macaroni  so  thickly  with  slices  of  truffle 
that  the  result— his  favorite  dish — might  have  been 
more  correcLly  described  as  "  truffles  au  macaroni" 
than  as  "  macaroni  au  truffles."  The  Swan  of  Pe- 
saro  was  no  less  enthusiastic  a  truffle-worshiper  than 
the  author  of  "  Don  Juan."  It  was  Rossini  whose 
fertile  brain,  stimulated  to  superhuman  activity  by 
dread  of  an  impending  gastronomical  calamity,  in- 
vented truffle  salad.  He  was  dining  one  day  with 
several  celebrated  epicures  at  the  table  of  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild.  The  moment  had  arrived  for 
serving  the  rdti,  when  it  was  discovered,  to  the  horror 
of  all  present  that  the  baron's  chef  had  forgotten  to 
provide  any  salad  !  Rossfni  was  the  only  person 
present  who  preserved  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
called  for  truffles  and  the  castor,  cut  up  the  former 
into  delicate  slices,  mixed  a  sublime  dressing  with 
the  contents  of  the  latter,  and  in  a  few  minutes  pro- 
duced a  salad  of  so  seductively  delicate  a  flivor  that 
his  admiring  fellow-gourmets  unanimously  christened 
it  "  The  Poetry  of  Truffles  set  to  music  by  Maestro 
Rossini." 

"How  do  you  manage  to  keep  so  healthy?" 
Disraeli  was  asked  by  a  dyspeptic  fop.  "  By  dining 
off  a  sardine."  was  the  answer,  and  there  was  some 
truth  in  this.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  says  a  writer 
in  Temple  Bar,  Disraeli  always  ate  very  sparingly 
when  alone,  and  this  enabled  him  to  keep  a  good 
appetite  for  public  occasions,  thereby  rebutting  the 
presumption,  which  his  pale  face  suggested,  that  he 
was  consumptive.  In  this  connection  some  remarks 
of  his  about  wine  may  be  mentioned.  Hard  drink- 
ing was  in  fashion  during  his  youth,  and  at  public 
dinners  men  who  let  the  bottle  pass  were  hardly  re- 
garded as  gentlemen.  Disraeli,  who  could  never 
stand  much  wine,  suffered  a  good  deal  from  this  so- 
cial usage,  and  he  set  himself  to  study  the  demeanor 
of  men  who  could  drink  deep  without  being  any  the 
worse  for  it.  Lord  Melbourne  was  one  of  these,  and 
he  gave  Disraeli  a  wrinkle  by  saying  :  "You  can 
drink  if  you  don't  talk  ;  if  you  talk  much  you  needn't 
drink,  for  people  will  think  you're  drunk,  and  let  you 
alone."  It  is  obvious  that  the  excitement  of  conver- 
sation must  cooperate  powerfully  with  the  fumes  of 
wine  in  making  the  brain  reel.  Disraeli,  having 
noted  this  fact,  went  further  into  the  subject  by  ob- 
serving that  a  man's  convivial  propensities  are  always 
taken  for  granted  if  he  talks  in  praise  of  wine,  and 
appears  to  be  very  critical  about  it.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks savoring  of  the  most  refined  epicureanism 
may,  therefore,  be  ascribed  solely  to  his  temperate 
desire  to  find  excuses  for  not  drinking.  He  was  not 
a  judge  of  wines,  though  he  pretended  to  be,  and 
once  allowed  himself  to  lay  down  the  law  about  Bur 
gundy  against  the  late  Lord  Sefton.  A  droll  trait  in 
him  was  that  he  spoke  enthusiastically  about  certain 
choice  wines,  but  he  never  decried  any  sort  of  liquor, 
even  gin.  A  reason  he  once  gave  for  "  saying  some- 
thing kind"  about  brandy  in  the  presence  of  a  per- 
son addicted  to  spirits  would  have  had  a  Mephis- 
tophelean ring  if  the  subject  of  the  observation  had 
not  been,  humanly  speaking,  irreclaimable:  "I 
could  not  speak  ill  of  his  only  friend."  "  I  should 
call  brandy  his  enemy,"  interposed  a  lady.  "Ah, 
well,  a  man  hates  his  enemy  the  worse  lor  hearing 
him  well  spoken  of,"  was  the  mild  retort. 

Sidney  Smith  once  said,  observes  a  writer  in  Har- 
per's Basar,  that  breakfast  was  so  pleasant  because 
nobody  was  conceited  before  one  o'clock.  In  truth, 
most  people  are  at  their  best  at  this  hour  ;  they  have 
been  refreshed  with  sleep,  the  annoyances  of  the 
previous  day  have  stepped  into  the  background  or 
have  proved  of  no  account,  the  odor  of  hot  coffee 
stimulates  their  appetites,  they  are  beginning  the 
journey  of  another  day,  and,  like  all  journeys,  there 
is  more  or  less  excitement  and  expectation  about  it ; 
who  knows  what  pleasant  things  may  happen  there- 
in, what  charming  companions  may  be  starting  out 
to  meet  us,  what  letters  the  postman  may  be  that 
minute  taking  from  the  mail-bag  (or  us,  what  checks 
the  publishers  may  be  that  instant  signing  in  our  be- 
half. Possibly  by  dinner-time  we  may  be  disillu- 
sioned and  out  of  temper ;  the  happiness  we  looked 
for  may  have  failed  us,  the  friends  we  counted  upon 
may  have  disappointed  us,  the  editors  may  have  de- 
clined our  ode  which  was  to  make  our  name  a  house- 
hold word,  the  mail-bag  may  have  been  robbed,  duns 
may  have  assailed  us  ;  but  in  the  morning  at  break- 
fast the  world  is  before  us  where  to  choose,  another 
page  of  that  interesting  romance,  every-day  life,  is 
opening  before  us,  and  all  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
our  being  displays  itself— that  is  to  say,  unless  we 
belong  to  that  class  of  people  who  do  not  "come 
down  to  breakfast  as  if  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune 
had  happened  to  them  over  night,"  who  rise  out  of 
temper  with  nothing  in  particular,  but  the  world  in 
general,  and  continue  irritable  till  their  appetites  are 
satisfied.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  this  pecul- 
iarity is  owing  to  an  empty  stomach,  but  all  the  same 
these  are  not  the  kind  of  people  one  would  wi=h  to 
sit  down  with  ;  they  are  a  blot  upon  the  morning  sun- 
shine, an  intrusion  upon  the  serenity  of  the  hour,  a 
rebuke  to  us,  as  if  our  light-heartedness  were  only  a 
make-shift  of  frivolity,  as  though  they  really  believed 
we  were  as  glum  as  they,  but  not  so  candid.  In  short, 
breakfast  should  never  be  slurred  over,  as  it  is  in  some 
households,  as  if  it  were  a  necessary  evil,  a  piece  of 
drudgery  to  be  endured  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
before  the  earnest  and  profitable  business  of  the  day  ; 
for,  in  more  or  less  degree,  it  is  our  breakfast  which 
is  going  to  determine  the  day  for  us,  which  is  to  pre- 
pare our  system  tor  the  day's  journey  and  the  day's 
worry,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  it  should  be 
made  inviting,  that  the  room  should  be  cheerful,  the 
food  irresistible,  and  the  company  such  as  to  encour- 
age digestion. 


INTA6LIOS. 

Why? 
Sometimes  how  near  you  are. 
Sometimes  how  dear  you  are  ; 
Then,  then,  so  far,  so  far, 
Like  some  far  star  you  are. 

Sometimes,  through  you,  through  you, 
I  see  the  gray  sky  blue, 
And  feel  the  warmth  of  May 
In  the  December  day. 

Sometimes,  sometimes  I  let 
All  burdens  fall,  forget 
All  cares  and  every  fear, 
In  your  sweet  atmosphere. 

Then,  then,  alas  I  alas  1 
Why  does  it  come  to  pass, 
Before  the  hour  goes  by. 
Before  my  dream  doth  die, 

I  drift,  and  drift  away, 
Out  of  your  light  of  day, 
Out  of  your  warmth  and  cheer, 
Your  blessed  atmosphere? 

Why  does  it  come  to  pass  ? 
Alas  1  and  still  alas  ! 
Why  doth  the  world  prevail  ? 
Why  doth  the  spirit  fail, 

And  hide  itself  away 
Behind  its  wall  of  clay, 
Since  time  began  ?  Alas  ! 
Why  does  it  come  to  pass  ? 

— Nora  Perry. 


Phil  open  a. 

"  What  sort  of  a  gift  will  I  take?" 

Asks  my  saucy  debtor. 
"  Shall  she  mak?  or  buy  the  thing. 

Which  do  I  like  the  better?" 

Then  to  mine  a  little  hand 
Is  yielded  up  completely, 

While  the  red  lips  try  to  pout, 
And  the  eyes  smile  sweetly. 

"  Know'st  thou,  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
(Still  I  hold  her  tightly). 
The  meining  of  that  Grecian  word?" 
"  No,"  she  answers,  lightly. 

"  Pee  3a — penalty;  philo — love, 
According  to  the  letter. 
And  if  you  c  innnt  p  ly  the  debt 
I  must  keep  the  debtor. 

"  Would  you  buy  your  sentence  off? 
Useless  the  endeavor  ; 
Yet,  if  you  work  the  whole  term  out. 
It  will  take  forever  1 " 

— Philadelphia  Prest. 

The  Roses. 

O'er  dew-kist  grass  her  dress  is  drawn, 
I  watch  her  often  as  she  goes 
To  greet  the  tiny  baby  rose 

That  blossoms  with  the  budding  dawn  ; 

Lightly  across  the  level  lawn 

A  fragrant  breath  of  summer  blows 
Her  ringlet  curls  apart,  and  shows 

Her  crimson  cheek  ere  it  is  gone. 

Three  roses,  radiant  and  rare — 

Her  velvet  cheek — the  faint  first  flush 
Of  morn — the  freshly  opened  bud  ; 
I  love  them  all  so  richly  fair — 

But  best — her  delicate  pink  blash — 
A  damask  rose  of  gentle  blood. 

— The  Manhattan. 


A  Rondo  of  ye  Hie  Winde. 

Ye  Wanton  Winde  yt  biteth  Co'de 
Yn  most  unseemlie  Sporte  and  Bolde 
Dothe  line  A  grievous  Dust  yt  flyes 
Yn  Misiresse  Marjorie  her  Eyes, 
Soe  She  maie  not  ye  Path  beholdet 

Yett  inne  ye  Waie  (yt  wyndinge  l\es) 
Ye  Gallant,  sorely  Tryd  lykewise 
Wth  peevish  Wordes,  wolde  Gybe  &  S^olde 
Ye  Wanton  Wynde. 

Ye  Frolick  Breeze  ys  Plighte  espj  es 
&  dothe  a  Naughtie  Prank  devyse, — 
Yt  Mistxesse  Marjorie  ys  Rolld 
Intoe  >=  Gallant's  Claspe  &  Folde, 
Wbyle  She,  alle  Redd,  berayles,  wth  Sights, 
Ye  Wanton  Wynde  !  — Life. 


Rondeau. 
(On  a  tress  found  in  an  old/olio  by   WycJterly.) 

Some  dead  girl's  hair  !    Ah,  who  can  say 

ll  next  a  fond  heart  once  it  lay  ; 
Or,  cist  with  cynic  jest  aside, 
Was  after  used— since  some  deride— 

To  mark  this  rare  old  vicious  play  ? 

Haply  its  owner  had  her  day 
Of  mut,  intrigue,  and  passion's  sway. 
Whose  latest  subject  prized  wilh  pride 
Some  dead  girl's  hair  I 

Or  yet,  perchance,  a  curled  roue 
Came  so't-shod,  seeking  his  pure  prey  ; 
Playwrights,  ye  know  how  men  have  lied, 
How  weary  hearts,  betrayed,  have  sighed  — 
Was  this  her  her  gauge-tress  flung  away — 
Some  dead  girl's  hair? 

—John  Moran  in  Life. 


—  Few  like  gbay  hairs,  except  on  other 
persons.  If  your  hair  is  turning  gray,  restore  it  to 
the  hue  cf  youth  by  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  Strength  and  health  go  together.  Ob- 
tain this  happy  physical  state  by  using  a  bottle  of 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


■IE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following1 
facts : 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  FOSVDEK  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

San  Frascisco,  Jl'lt  13,  13S3. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following- 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois, 

ROYAL.  139  cubicmchea 

NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S.  90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfullv, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist. 

San  Francisco  Sept.  24, 1SS3, 
A.,  7.  dOriliN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir:  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  ca  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  p  ti  market,  we  find  that  i:  does  not 
contain  alum,  acia  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a.  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

W1L  T.  WENZELL  &,  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perrt,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      V     San  Francisco 
Aug.  Alers,  M.  D.  J         Bo^rd  of  Health. 

MANUFACTURED   BY  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 

C&FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS^ 


Tbc  Talon  I~n tier- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
I'HEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
*-ant  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
md  grades  nn  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
iirect  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
tave  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  rtc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  S:lver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ob  or  &  Co., 

326  Sutler  Street,  S.  F. 

Parlies  at  a  distance  enn  be  suppl'ed 
by  mail. 


R.  P.  IIU1MOM>,  Jr., 

CIVIL  EXGI.VEER  AXD  LAND  SOiTETOR, 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TAX  XB3S  ACADEMY  OF  Ml  Ml  . 

Professor  C.  tlodrle,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  artists  in  London,  and  musical  instructor  lo  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duchess 
of  Chartres,  the  Princesre  de  Nemours,  the  Princesse  de 
Montpensier,  the  Due  de  Penthieres,  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
etc,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  MRS. 
LOUISE  HIGGS,  Vocalist,  etc.,  established  the  above 
Academy,  assisted  by  leading  Professors.  Classes  forming. 
Consultations  as  to  musical  talent  and  advice  given  from 
9  to  11  A.  M.  Articled  and  resident  pupils  for  the  profes- 
sion will  be  speedily  brought  before  the  public  and  pupils 
found.     Call  at  8c6  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


SHOPPING 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Household  articles  bought  with  discretion,  taste,  and 
judgment.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Lock 
itOX  JS,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 

I1!  I  f  PAR  VII  For  Fruit  Growers  and  Con- 
C  ALU  UlUTlrl.  SUmptives.  Ey  an  Eastern  man 
for  Eastern  people.  Health ;  Profit ;  Drawbacks.  Illus- 
trations, and  Colored  M?.p  of  all  fruit  locations.  Mail  Si. 
S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH.  Sacramento,  CaL 


DAVID  BUSH 


Xo.  22  POST  STKEET. 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

A  BEHEDT  FOB  SEWER   I.  IS    <;  1  Alt  IXTEED. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(1IERRJI.ISX  THE   HITTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 


Semi  Tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

IHning-Rooni  Furniture,  Faucy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


Our  Trices  arc  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOP 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Now  and  llien  a  dealer  in  precious  stones  will  show 
you  a  glittering  bauble  of  wonderful  size,  purity,  and 
brilliancy,  which  is  to  make  his  fortune  one  day,  if  he 
cm  on'y  match  it.  A  curious  world  this,  in  which  it 
becomes  a  man's  business  to  go  about  looking  for 
something  rare,  precious,  and  unique  ;  and,  when  it  is 
found,  its  value  becomes  doubled  if  he  can  only  match 
it.  If  he  keeps  on  matching,  ii  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
its  value  keeps  on  increasing,  until  the  riviere  is 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  a  vague  literary  price  which 
suggests  a  riotous  imagination  on  the  part  of  the 
king's  captor,  without  committing  itself  definitely  to 
hard  figures. 

When  the  first  actor  in  the  present  "  Romany  Rye  " 
combination  was  picked  up  to  take  his  part  in  Sims's 
last  nightmare,  he  could  not,  as  he  stood  alone,  have 
challenged  any  wonderful  amount  of  attention.  But 
as  they  kept  on  matching  him,  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  that  extraordinary  chain  of  peo- 
ple presented  for  inspection  on  Monday  night,  the 
va'ue  of  each  one  must  have  risen  with  each  fresh 
acquisition.  As  combined,  they  are  a  wonderful 
spectacle.  A  strange  collection  ol  noses,  voices,  and 
inexperience  While,  to  say  truth,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  any  individual  nose— it  would  be  cru- 
elty to  speak  of  it  ii  there  were  —the  combination  has 
a  nosey  effect,  and  the  universal  aquiline  prominence 
indicates  a  marked  taste  on  the  part  cf  the  collector. 
As  for  the  voices,  the  obvious  necessity  of  speaking 
out,  so  that  they  may  be  heard  above  the  noise  and 
din  which  rattle  a  ceaseless  accompaniment  to  the 
ceaseless  action  of  "The  Romany  Rye,"  has  been 
pointed  out  10  them,  until  each  and  every  one  has 
screamed  himself  and  herself  as  hoarse  as  badgers. 
The  Romany  Rye  himself  and  Boss  Knivett  fail  to 
swing  into  the  nose  line  ;  but  they  croak  their  text  as 
readily  as  the  rest,  and  the  balance  is  sustained. 

Unfortunately,  these  two  have  also  sufficient  stage 
experience  to  rescue  their  scenes  from  downright  ab- 
surdity, a  thoughtless  intrusion  upon  their  part,  since 
"  The  Romany  Rye"  is  nothing  when  it  ceases  to  be 
absurd.     It  rarely  ceases. 

Although  all  the  world  and  his  wife,  and  his  neigh- 
bor's wife,  and  a  long  line  of  relations,  went  to  see  it 
on  Monday  night,  and  although  it  has  been  the  gen- 
eral theme  of  conversation  ever  since,  no  one  seems 
to  have  a  very  definite  idea  of  what  "The  Romany 
Rye  "  is  all  about.  Indeed,  this  is  something  impos- 
sible to  know,  unless  each  member  of  the  audience  be 
provided  with  „  carefully  marked  genealogical  tree  of 
the  Royston  family,  a  very  important  something  to 
have  omitted  from  those  flaming  lithographs  and 
succinct  synopses  which  came  before.  Even  so  pro- 
vided, one  would  be  apt  to  lose  one's  bearings,  when 
Heckett  selects  those  terrible  moments,  'tween  decks 
during  the  sinking  of  the  Saratoga,  to  have  the  peri- 
patetic testament  of  the  play  read  to  him.  Gerty 
discovers  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  Jack's 
gypsy  mother  at  this  opportune  time,  and  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  delirium  tremens  thanks  God, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  that  his  girl  was  a  wedded 
wife. 

As  that  estimable  young  person's  character  had  not 
before  been  called  into  question,  and  as  a  virtuous 
character  in  "  The  Romany  Rye  "  is  superfluous,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  obtaining  property,  this  little 
scrap  of  virtuous  relief  of  mind  on  the  old  gentleman's 
part  may  be  safely  accused  of  redundancy. 

They  are,  in  fact,  a  very  shady  lot.  The  Romany 
Rye  himself,  though  half  a  gentleman,  has  lived 
always  in  the  tents,  and,  being  also  half  a  gypsy,  it 
may  be  safe  to  assume  th3t  behind  all  the  romance 
he  has  stolen  lots  of  chickens. 

Pnilip  Royston,  the  usurper  at  Craigsnest,  is  a  bas- 
tard, a  villain,  an  abductor,  a  seducer,  and  a  mur- 
derer. Old  Heckett  is  a  drunkard  and  a  thief.  Boss 
Koivett  is  his  pupil  and  accomplice.  Mother  Ship- 
ton  is  a  hag — to  say  more  would  be  superfluous. 
Lura  Lee — "Lurer,"  as  Mr.  Philip  Royston  most 
appositely  calls  her — is  an  ill-tempered,  jealous, 
treacherous  young  woman,  with  very  large  ear-rings 
and  a  very  small  conscience. 

This  pleasing   collection   of  principals  is  liberally 
sprinkled   with   more  gypsies,   card-sharpers,    river- 
rats,  and  other  unsavory  persons.     In  this  curious 
company  Ganie  Heckett,  the  presumable  heroine, 
gr^ws  up  with  as  strictly  square  a  set  of  morals  as 
thutigh  she  hid  been  bom  in  a  rectory  and  bred  in  a 
kindergartea.     She  is   accompanied  by  a  very  moral 
dog— a  b\*,   beautiful,  shaggy,  red-brown  creature, 
intelligent  and  obedient ;  and  these  two  go  scathless 
through  the  London  slums.     The  Gertie  of  the  ex- 
isting combination  is  a  real  nice,  goody-goody  little 
•oes  through  the  long  gymnastic  stretch  of 
Uh  j  gravity  and  conscientiousness  which 
:    3  her  head  and  heart. 


She  is  more  like  a  school-girl  than  an  actress,  and 
yet  at  moments  she  is  seriously  suspected  of  having 
been  on  the  stage  before.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  she  spends  the  better  part  of  the  evening 
in  rushing  into  Jack  Hearne's  arms  ;  and  though  she 
seeks  their  protecting  shelter  some  seventeen  times, 
she  gets  home  to  base  each  time  in  a  different  atti- 
tude. Nothing  but  stage  experience  could  have  given 
such  an  assortment  of  embraces,  the  art  of  embrac- 
ing having  long  since  become  a  special  department 
of  the  profession. 

The  other  heroine,  Lura  Lee,  is  not  forcible,  ven- 
omous, vindictive,  and  bitter  enough  for  a  real  gypsy, 
but  she  has  caught  the  white-eyed  glare  of  the  stage 
Romany,  and  this  helps  her  out  amazingly.  When 
she  and  Jack  Hearne  rise  to  their  full  height,  toss 
their  heads  aloft,  and  transfix  the  foe  of  the  moment 
with  this  edged  look,  the  effect  .is  quite  terrifying, 
and  one  can  not  help  thinking  how  excessively  un- 
pleasant, quite  aside  from  the  intrinsic  discomforts  of 
gypsy  life,  it  would  be  to  live  among  a  lot  of  people 
who  looked  at  each  other  like  this  as  a  thing  of  cus- 
tom. 

The  soi-dlsavt  real  gypsies,  clustered  in  front  of 
the  paper-muslin  tents  on  Hampstead  heath,  do  not 
look  this  way  at  all,  and  appear,  in  fact,  quite  cowed 
and  miserable— the  one  only  reason  that  appears  for 
suspecting  them  to  be  real,  a  suspicion  which  did  not 
enter  into  the  mind  of  one  individual  in  the  audience. 
"  The  Romany  Rye  "  would  have  been  a  very  en- 
joyable spectacle  if  the  author  had  not  seen  fit  to 
clutter  it  up  with  a  lot  of  dialogue.  This  is  never  in 
any  case  explanatory,  and  it  impedes  the  action  con- 
siderably. Miss  Gertrude  Heckett's  monologue  dur- 
ing the  peril  of  the  good  ship  Saratoga  is  the  only 
pertinent  speech  in  the  play.  She  plunges  idly  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ship,  crying  out  at  one  side,  "  Oh, 
my  God!"  and  at  the  other,  "Oh,  grandfather!" 
Then  she  pops  down  upon  her  knees,  in  the  middle, 
and  says  :  "Oh,  grandfather!  grandfather!  grand- 
father !  Oh,  my  God  1  my  God  !  my  God  I "  Of 
course,  this  m;ans  nothing.  All  the  speech  in  "The 
Romany  Rye  "  means  nothing.  But  it  would  be  ut- 
terly absurd  in  the  heroine  to  go  through  a  shipwreck 
in  solemn  silence ;  and  it  prevents  the  scene  being 
laid  open,  like  the  one  in  the  cellar,  to  a  charge  of 
verbosity. 

Although  "The  Romany  Rye "  is  undoubtedly  the 
worst  play  ever  written — if  that  can  be  said  to  have 
been  written  which  is  simply  a  melange  of  extrava- 
gant villainy — yet  it  will  draw,  for  there  is  strength 
in  its  very  badness.  But  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  it, 
it  should  be  seen  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
California  —  whose  management,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Bert  has  taken  upon  his  unassisted  shoulders,  as 
every  one  will  be  glad  to  know — is  a  peg  too  high  for 
"The  Romany  Rye."  In  a  dollar-and-a-balf  au- 
dience natural  sentiment  is  apt  to  be  overlaid  with  a 
superficial  crust  of  cynical  humor.  It  laughs  in  the 
wrong  places,  and  never  weeps  at  all.  Do  you  think 
for  a  moment  that  a  seventy-five-cent  circle  and  a  ten- 
cent  gallery  would  have  gone  off  into  those  gales  of 
laughter,  which  pointed  the  absence  of  any  sentiment 
in  the  circle  on  Monday  night,  when  the  real 
gypsies  and  other  portions  of  the  population  stood 
knee-deep  in  the  breakers  on  Falmouth  Beach  to  see 
the  wrecked  ones  come  in  in  safety? 

A  fine  bit  of  stage  picturing  this  same  scene,  with 
its  rolling  waves  and  tossing  spray,  and  the  sinking 
ship  in  the  background,  and  worthy  a  place  in  any 
theatre.  Indeed,  much  of  the  scenery  in  "The 
Romany  Rye"  is  worthy  abetter  play.  There  is  a  fine 
background  to  the  Hampton  race-course  scene,  and 
moonlit  Craigsnest,  in  the  first  act,  is  a  comfortable 
and  picturesque  old  mansion.  The  Thames,  in  the 
last  act,  with  a  red  moon  in  the  sky,  the  spires  of 
London  in  the  distance,  the  two  "  waterside  charac- 
ters" with  their  victim  in  the  boat  in  the  foreground, 
was  like  a  picture  of  one  of  those  terrible  pages  in 
"Our  Mutual  Friend." 

Sims  always  goes  to  Dickens  for  inspiration,  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  such  a  spurious  sentimentalist  has 
caught  even  that  faint  reflex  which  makes  us  to  know 
whence  he  drew  his  models. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  the  performance  still 
begins,  after  the  old  style,  with  a  farce ;  and  Miss 
Alice  Harrison  has  never  given  a  better  sample  of 
pure  and  unadulterated  fun  than  her  "  Little  Rebel." 
To  begin  with,  no  other. woman  on  the  stage  would 
have  dared  those  pantalettes.  Alice,  in  the  panta- 
lettes, in  brief  skirts  and  flowing  hair,  and  surround- 
ed by  her  playthings,  looks  like  an  unmanageable 
youngster  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  has  as  wild  a 
frolic,  to  the  horror  of  her  ancient  admirers,  as  the 
liveliest  hoyden  that  ever  escaped  for  a  week's  vaca- 
tion. In  the  magnificent  spaces  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  she  shrinks  to  the  merest  dot ;  and,  as  Alice 
Harrison,  unlike  other  actresses,  is  always  willing  to 
sacrifice  being  pretty  to  being  funny,  the  child-like 
abandon  of  her  Little  Rebel  is  something  quite  un- 
equaled  by  the  ordinary  comedienne. 

Close  upon  this  little  flash  of  merriment  follows 
that  epitome  of  stilted  gloom — "  Mazeppa."  "  Ma- 
zeppa"  may  once  have  been  spectacular,  but  it  is  now 
old  enough,  stiff  enough,  and  gloomy  enough  to  be 
called  legitimate.  If  any  one  doubt  it,  let  him  go  to 
the  Grand  Opera  House  and  hear  Galloway  declaim 
in  a  style,  at  least  half  a  century  old  : 
"  Bring  forth  the  miscreant ! 
Bring  fo:-lh  the  fiery,  untamed  steed  ! " 


Let  him  gaze  upon  Frank  Wright,  who,  in  a  pair  of 
terra  cotta  legs,  a  uhlan  helmet,  a  set  of  bracelets,  and 
other  strange  trappings,  plays  the  part  of  a  conspir- 
ing Tartar  Chief  in  the  true  legitimate  style.  This 
gentleman,  in  evening  dress,  and  with  his  attendant 
jumelles  as  a  Parisian  gallant,  was  in  startling  con- 
trast to  his  leviathan  voice  and  heavy  style.  As  r.ay 
Trafford,  he  was  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
American  man  in  a  hurry.  In  "The  Tour  of  the 
World  "  he  was  an  excellent  stage  Yankee,  but  in 
"  Mazeppa  "  he  is  purely  legitimate. 

As  for  Mazeppa  himself,  a  sort  of  Tartaric  Charlie 
Ross,  he  has  lost  his  interest  with  the  years  from 
the  fact  that  there  does  not  arrive,  as  there  should,  an 
age  and  avoirdupois  at  which  a  woman  ceases  to  play 
Mazeppa. 

The  present  incumbent  has  added  to  the  usual 
equ;pments  a  pair  of  dead,  cold,  white  cotton  maillots 
and  an  utter  indifference  to  the  art  of  make-up.  The 
general  effect  of  this  is  to  rob  Mazeppa  of  all  its 
delights  as  an  interdicted  spectacle.  The  fiery  un- 
tamed steed  at  one  stage  of  the  drama  is  tied  to  a 
stake,  while  a  Tartaric  panorama,  not  various  in  its 
features,  moves  slowly  and  hitchily  on.  The  fiery 
untamed  gazes  with  meek,  speculative  look  at  the  au- 
dience, while  his  bounden  rider  tells,  in  a  dead,  deep 
monotone,  of  vultures  and  other  unpleasant  creatures 
having  lugged  and  pecked  at  his  liver  and  heart.  The 
idea  is  blood-curdling  enough,  _but  the  horse  is  not 
circus-horse  enough  to  assume  a  gayety  he  does  not 
feel,  the  Mazeppa  is  even  less  spontaneous,  and  in 
any  case  Byron  is  sadly  out  of  fashion.     Betsy  B. 


The  wrestling  match  on  Thursday  night,  at  the 
Pavilion,  was  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most 
orderly  ever  given  in  this  city.  All  of  the  audience 
could  see  the  wrestlers  from  their  seats,  and,  being 
C3mfortable,  they  refrained  from  the  tumult  and  dis- 
order so  common  on  such  occrsions.  Discomfort  has 
much  to  do  with  row-breeding.  The  Pavilion  is  the 
best  place  for  these  affairs.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a  good  view  from  almost  any  point.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  match  ended  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
draw.  One  would  have  supposed  that  the  disability 
of  one  contestant  gives  the  match  to  his  opponent. 
There  may,  however,  be  something  in  the  Grascc- 
Rom  in  rules  providing  for  this.     Does  any  one  know  ? 


Next  Friday  evening,  November  o'.h,  at  Plait's 
Hall,  Frederick  Zech  Jr.,  the  pianist,  conductor,  and 
composer,  will  give  a  grand  symphony  concert,  with 
a  large  orchestra.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony 
(for  the  first  time  in  this  city),  Mendelssohn's  "  Fin- 
gal's  Cave,"  and  an  overture  and  compositions  by 
Edgar  S.  Kelley  and  Frederick  Zech,  will  be  par- 
formed.  Mrs.  Small,  a  talented  mezzo-soprano,  will 
make  her  public  debut,  and  will  sing  numbers  by  Ar- 
thur Sullivan,  Franz  Liszt,  and  Frederick  Zech.  The 
affair  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Marcus  M 
Henry. 


Mr.  Hayman,  the  manager  of  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  Eastern  trip, 
was  serenaded  by  Louis  Homeier's  orchestra  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  his  residence.  Mr.  Hayman 
has  contracts  for  performances  at  the  Baldwin,  be- 
ginning about  Christmas,  with  Jeffreys- Lewis,  Clara 
Morris,  Fanny  Davenport,  Nat  Goodwin,  the  Madi- 
son Square  pieces,  Mrs.  Langtry,  and  possibly,  Geor- 
gia Cayvan,  in  La  Belle  Russe.  The  Bush  Street 
will,  in  the  meantime,  be  kept  open. 


The  rehearsal  for  the  coming  first  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  has  begun,  and  everything  be 
tokens  a  successful  performance.  The  musicians  in 
the  present  orchestra  have  been  carefully  chosen,  and 
evidently  will  do  good  work.  Among  the  novelties 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  first  concert  are  a  ' '  Serenade 
by  Jadassohn,  a  "Bacchanale"  from  Saint-Saens's 
"Samson  et  Dolila,"  and  the  great  "  Ossian  "  over- 
ture by  Gades.  The  subscription  list  is  at  Sherman 
&  Clay's  music  store. 


Miss  Julia  Thomas,  of  New  York,  will  give  a  pub- 
lic reading  next  Friday  evening,  at  Dashaway  Hall, 
the  subject  being  "  Prose  and  Poetry."  The  Misses 
Julia  and  Annie  Thomas  are  the  "  fashionable  elocu- 
tion teachers  of  New  York,"  and  their  school,  at  32 
West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  has  long  been  patronized 
by  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Schemerhorns,  Beekmans, 
Livingstons,  and  all  the  old  Knickerbocker  families 
of  Gotham. 


"The  Romany  Rye"  has  been  playing  to  large 
audiences  all  the  week  at  Haverly's  California  Thea- 
tre, and  will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 


The  Grand  Opera  House  has  been  well  filled  this 
week  by  the  numbers  who  came  to  sec  "  Mazeppa" 
and  Alice  Harrison's  "  Little  Rebel." 


Luigi  dell'  Oro  is  still  a  great  attraction  at  the 
Standard  Theatre.  Charley  Reed's  new  specialties 
are  also  enjoying  much  popularity. 


The  Courtright  &  Hawkins  Minstrels  are  draw- 
ing large  audiences  with  their  new  afterpiece,  "  The 
N.  P.  R.  R.  Emigrant  Car." 


Mrs,   Langtry   will  play  an    engagement   in  San 
Francisco  under  the  management  of  the  Frohmans 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

All  declined  MSS.,  remaining  unclaimed  at  this  of- 
fice after  December  31st,  will  be  destroyed. 

"  Soldier  Boy." — No,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  "  the 
committee  in  charged' affaire."  At  least  not  in  France. 
It  might  do  in  a  militia  ball-room. 

"  L.  J.  N." — The  author  of  the  poem  concerning 
which  you  ask  is  Mr.  George  T.  Lanigan.  We  have 
already  printed  it.  Mr.  Lanigan  was  for  a  number 
of  years  on  the  New  York  World,  when  Hurlbert 
edited  it.  He  probably  possesses  a  larger  fund  of 
curious  information  than  any  man  on  the  American 
press.  He  has  an  ingenious  system  of  commonplace 
book  and  scrap-book  combined,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  classify  his  notes.  We  do  not'know  where 
he  is  engaged  now.  Occasional  productions  from 
his  pen  appear  in  the  magazines. 

"  Pearls  of  Thought." — The  editor  of  that  column 
died  of  a  sudden  idea.     Hence  its  discontinuance. 

"A  Bore,  K.  T." — We  in  the  city  are  even  more 
tired  of  it  than  you.     MS.  awaits  your  disposal. 

"  E.  G." — Package  received.  Account  is  not  yet 
opened  for  Xmas  number.  The  matter  is  all  right, 
however. 

"  Vanderline. " — You  are  right,  and  your  friend  is 
wrong.  The  highest  salary  paid  by  the  Call-Bulletin 
is  in  the  mechanical  department.  The  foreman  of 
the  press-room  is  the  recipient. 

"  Doncaster." — I.  No  ;  "  Lancrcost  "  was  only 
third  at  the  post  in  the  St.  Leger  race  of  1838.  II. 
His  son  "Van  Tromp  "  was  first  in  the  St.  Leger 
Stakes  of  1847  ;  and  his  daughter  "  Catherine  Hayes  " 
carried  away  the  Oaks  for  1853.  III.  Yes,  and  of 
many  other  famous  American  horses. 

"Criticus." — Why  do  we  print  "the  word  con- 
naisseur  thus:  connoisseur  f"  We  have  a  number 
of  reasons  for  doing  so,  son,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  it  is  right.  The  word  was  taken  from  the  French 
tongue  over  a  century  ago,  when  the  present  French 
diphthong  ai  was  oi.  For  example,  strait  was  seroit, 
seiai  was  scroy,  connaitre  was  connoitre. 

Ronsard,  si  ton  viei!  corps  ressembW/  ton  esprit, 
Je  serty  bien  content  d'avouer  par  escrit,  etc.,  etc, 

— Cltarles  IX.  to  Pierre  Rojisard,  1570. 

The  word,  then,  was  made  an  English  one  when  it 
was  spelled  oi.  Since  then  the  French  spelling  has 
changed.  We,  however,  have  no  right  to  change  the 
spelling  of  what  is  now  an  old  English  word.  Those 
who  do  so  have  no  warrant  for  it,  and  only  show  by 
so  doing  their  half-knowledge  of  their  own  and  an- 
other tongue.  By  the  way,  Criticus,  are  you  related 
to  the  man  who  once  jumped  on  us  for  putting  an 
acute  accent  on  ' '  San  Jose  ?  "  When  we  got  through 
with  him  he  knew  more,  but  he  had  acquired  a  pro- 
found distrust  concerning  how  much  he  knew. 

"  Mac  Heine." — Your  note  received,  and  read  with 
much  interest.  We  suppose  it  was  intended  /o.r  the 
editorial  eye  alone— no?  Should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  again* 

"  Mary  J." — No.  Chicago  is  not  a  good  place  in 
which  to  lay  your  scene.  Besides  that,  the  vocation 
of  your  hero  is  in  shockingly  bad  taste.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  drummer  for  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  would  win  an  heiress's  hand  and  heart  To  be 
sure,  this  might  be  the  case  in  Chicago.  But  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  incongruity  between  Chicago  and 
my  climax.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 

Nemo. 

SEAL-SeU\  sacques. 

It  is  an  important  fact  for  the  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  know  that  the  best  and  most  reliable  place  in 
this  city,  where  first-class  English-dyed  and  dressed 
seal-skins  may  be  obtained,  is  the  firm  of  LACH- 
MAN  &  STERNFELS,  129  Montgomery  Street. 
These  gentlemen  have  just  received  a  superior  lot  of 
skins  from  London,  which  were  selected  for  them  by 
the  great  house  of  Sir  Curtis  M.  Lampson&  Co,,  who 
handle  the  whole  seal  catch  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  secret  of 
dyeing  and  dressing  seal-skins,  as  they  appear  in 
cloaks  and  dolmans,  rests  in  a  single  London  manu- 
factory— the  well  known  house  of  Teichmann  &Co., 
who  inherited  it  from  the  famous  Oppenhimer  &  Co. 
The  widow  Teichmann  carries  on  the  business,  since 
her  husband's  death,  and  it  :s  to  her  that  Lampson 
&  Co,  send  the  selected  seal-skins  to  be  dressed  and 
duplex-dyed,  ere  they  are  shipped  to  MESSRS.  LACH- 
MAN  &  STERNFELS  in  San  Francisco.  For  this 
reason  ladies  can  rely  upon  receiving  the  genuine 
article  at  this  Fur  Store.  Some  false  statements  have 
been  circulated  recently  to  the  effect  that  the  Alaska 
fur-seals  are  becoming  more  and  more  scarce  each 
year.  This  is  erroneous,  and  has  been  extensively 
contradicted  by  the  Government  officers  stationed  in 
Alaska.  Some  of  these,  who  are  now  in  the  Revenue 
Department,  report  that  there  are  now  untold  mill- 
ions of  fur-seats  on  the  islands  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Paul.  But  the  fact  is,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany is  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  seals  each  year, 
which  cause  necessarily  limits  .the  seal-skin  market. 
Messrs.  LACHMAN  &  STERNFELS  return  thanks 
for  the  liberal  patronage  which  their  house  receives 
daily  from  the  leading  members  of  San  Francisco  so- 
ciety, and  their  sincere  endeavor  is  to  give  in  the  future, 
as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  complete  satisfaction 
as  regards  price,  quality,  and  durability  of  Seal-skin 
Sacques  and  Dolmans,  manufactured  under  their  im- 
mediate supervision.  LACHMAN  &  STERNFELS, 
Manufacturers  of  Seal-skin  Sacques  and  Dolmans, 
129  Montgomery  Street,  near  Bush. 


There  are  said  to  be  about  twelve  society  ladies  writ- 
ing plays  for  the  Madison  Square.  According  to  the 
present  average  run  of  pieces  at  that  theatre,  and  the 
stock  of  plays  now  in  the  hands  of  the  managers,  it 
will  be  the  crack  o'  doom  ere  these  ladies  witness  the 
fulfillment  of  their  fondest  hopes,  says  the  Mirror. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Martin  Luther. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  A  week  from  to-day,  Saturday, 
November  10,  the  sturdy  old  heretic  principally  re- 
sponsible for  Protestantism  is  expected  to  enjoy  the 
celebration  of  his  four  hundredth  birthday.  The  day 
will  be  remembered  in  various  ways  in  the  various 
communities  which  own  bis  influence.  The  celebra- 
tion here  has  taken  that  practical  form  that  advanced 
Protestantism  is  more  and  more  cultivating'.  Luther 
will  be  honored  by  an  oration  by  Dr.  Steobins,  and 
the  singing  of  some  of  his  best  hymns  at  the  Unitarian 
Church.  An  admission  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged , 
and  the  proceeds  will  go  the  treasury  of  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  who  are  in  need  of  funds  for 
their  meritorious  work.  C.  M. 

San  Francisco,  November  3,  1883. 


A  list  of  the  box-holders  in  the  new  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  may  prove  interesting  to 
San  Franciscans.  On  the  opening  night  it  was  mod- 
erately estimated  that  the  two  tiers  of  boxes  repre- 
sented four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  cr  an 
average  of  over  six  millions  of  dollars  to  each  box. 
Nothing  like  a  cash  basis.  The  following  is  the  list: 
Ogden  Goelet,  G.  P.  Wetmore,  George  Henry  War- 
ren. William  C.  Whitney,  Mrs.  William  Astor,  C.  H. 
Woerlshoffer,  Henry  Morgan,  James  B.  Keene,  Cor- 
nelius Van derbi It,  Henry  Knickerbocker,  H.  V.  New- 
comb,  J.  H.  Wright,  C.  C.  Baldwin,  George  C. 
Clark,  Amos  Cotting,  James  D.  Smith,  J.  de  Nivar- 
ro,  Charles  Crocker,  Mrs.  Hamersley,  W.  H.  Van- 
derbilt,  S.  L.  M.  Barlow,  William  Rockefeller,  W. 
K.  Vanderbilt,  Luther  Kountze,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Robert  Goalet,  Matthew  Morgan,  Henry  Clews,  Jere- 
miah Millbank,  Charles  J.  Osborn,  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Sherman,  G.  P.  Wetmore,  Jay  Gould, 
Bradley  Martin,  Frederic  A.  Potts,  George  E.  Biker, 
Mrs.  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  E.  P.  Fabbri,  Edward 
Luckemeyer,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ayer,  Richard  T.  Wil- 
son, Seth  B.  French,  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Lucius 
Tuckerman,  D.  O.  Mills,  W.  L.  Breese,  T.  L.  Breese, 
G.  G.  Haven,  S.  D.  Babcock, ,  Edward  Cooper,  W. 
H.  Tillinghast,  L.  P.  Morton,  F.  C.  Lawrence,  O^- 
den  Goelet,  J.  C.  Parrish,  William  Rhinelander,  A. 
Iselin  Jr,  W.  E.  Connor,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  E.  P.  Fabbri,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
C.  K.  Garrison,  Adrian  Iselin,  Cornelius  S.  Fellowes, 
H.  G.  Marquand,  James  Harriman,  George  Kemp, 
H.  E.  Abbey,  J.  W.  Drexel. 


Mr.  Frederick  Robinson  wears  a  wig.  It  is  very 
well  made,  but  is  a  wig  for  all  that,  and  does  not  bear 
out  the  pleasant  delusion  with  which  Mr,  Robinson 
flatters  himself.  Mr.  Tom  Jefferson  is  fond  of  his 
little  joke.  Not  long  ago,  while  on  a  trip,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  dozing  in  his  seat.  Mr.  Tom  Jefferson 
tied  a  string  to  a  knob  above  Mr.  Robinson's  head. 
At  the  end  of  the  string  was  a  fish-hook  which  was 
delicately  fastened  to  Mr.  Robinson's  wig.  After 
some  time  Mr.  Robinson  fell  off  gradually  on  one 
side,  as  a  man  will  when  endeavoring  to  hold  an  un- 
natural position  while  asleep.  At  the  same  time  the 
hook  retained  possession  of  the  wig,  which  hung  in 
mid-air,  while  Mr.  Robinson's  head,  as  clean  as  a 
billiard-ball,  gleamed  at  some  distance  from  it.  The 
suppressed  laughter  brought  Mr.  Robinson  to  his 
senses,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  is  not 
reconciled  to  Mr.  Tom  Jefferson  to  this  day. — 
Dramatic  Times.    * 


A  meeting  of  the  theatrical  and  variety  profession, 
says  the  Dramatic  News,  is  seriously  talked  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  Mike  Leavitt 
abandoning  his  company  in  Germany,  and,  if  found 
to  be  true  as  stated,  to  express  their  indignation,  and 
condemn  his  action.  It  seems  that  the  "Evange- 
line" Company,  which  he  sent  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
from  America,  stranded  in  Berlin,  recently,  and  when 
his  representative,  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  telegraphed  to 
Leavitt  for  assistance,  the  latter  cabled  back  that  he 
could  do  nothing.  Our  informant  tells  a  harrowing 
tale  of  hunger  and  distress.  Mr.  Tommy  Boylan, 
proprietor  of  Guy's  Hotel,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
made  up  a  purse  last  week,  and  telegraphed  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  to  the  distressed 
people. 

A  German  statistician  has  calculated  chs  chance 
which  a  leading  actress  has  of  establishing  herself 
well  in  life  by  marrying  into  royal  or  noble  families. 
The  results  show  ttut  she  has  one  chance  in  846  ol 
becoming  the  consort  of  a  prince  belonging  10  a 
reigning  lamily,  one  in  405  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
a  second-rate  or  younger  brother  prince,  one  in  512 
of  shuffling  off  her  mortal  coil  in  the  capacity  ot  a 
duchess,  one  in  200  of  breathing  her  last  as  a  count- 
ess, and  one  in  170  of  dying  a  baroness,  if  she  is  out 
and  out  "killing." 


—  An  unparalleled  chance  for  acquiring 
a  country  home  in  the  loveliest  spot  in  California, 
at  the  lowest  rates,  is  now  offered.  Messrs.  Easton 
&  Eldridge  will  sell  at  auction,  on  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 17th,  the  splendid  property  owned  by  C.  T.  Hop- 
kins, at  Pasadena.  The  tract  will  be  sold  in  three 
and  five-acre  parcels,  on  easy  terms.  This  ranch  is 
entirely  under  cultivation,  and  has  for  some  time  been 
yielding  a  fortune  in  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapes, 
and  olives  of  the  choicest  descripii  ins.  For  particu- 
lars, address  Pacific  Coast  Lind  Bure.iu,  No.  22 
Montgomery  Street. 


—  The  finest  lecture-room  in  the  city  at 
present  is  Metropolitan  Hall.  Not  only  does  it  seat 
as  many  people  as  the  largest  of  our  local  theatres, 
but  its  acoustic  facilities  are  not  found  in  any  other 
auditorium  in  the  city. 


Doanc  A  Hemlielwood. 

This  well-known  and  popular  dry  goods  house  is 
now  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  fall  and  winter  trade. 
Mr.  Doane  hits  just  returned 'rom  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets, where  he  bought  largely  o!  choice  goods  at  very 
favorable  prices,  and  every  department  in  the  house 
is  much  1'eHer  stocked  with  novekies  and  staple  goods 
than  in  former  seasons,  Lidies  who  wish  to  t  ximine 
a  fine  stock  of  dry  goods  c^n  see  at  Doane  &  Hen- 
shelvvood's  the  latest  productions  in  silks,  velvets, 
dress  goods,  shawls,  fancy  goods,  gloves,  and  every 
article  kept  in  a  first-class  store  of  this  kind. 


—  All  the  baneful  infections  of  the  blood 
are  promptly  removed  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


—  C.  O  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Oftide  hours,  9  (05. 

—  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  having  returned  from 
the  East,  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  in  the  art  of 
singing,  at  her  residence,  No.  1319  Pine  Street,  be- 
tween Hyde  and  Larkin.  At  home  from  9  A.  M.  to 
1  P.  M.  

—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  It  is  seldom  that  you  feel  unwell  or 
suffer  from  indigestion  if  you  use  Brown's  Iron  Bitttrs. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  R-ulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


P 


LATT'S  MUSIC  HALL. 


GRAND  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

WITH 

GRAND    ORCHESTRA, 

To  be  given  by 
FREDERICK  ZECD  Jr., 

On  Friday  Evening,  November    9th,  1883, 
Assisted  by  MRS.  SMALL,  Vocalist. 

ADMISSION,  including  reserved  seat,  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Hall  plan  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music  Store,  comer 
Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  Nov.  7th,  8th,  and  gth. 

MARCUS  M.  HENRY,  Business  Manager, 


THE  FLOWER  FETE 


To  be  held  at  the 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

December  3  ill,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter. 


Ladies  will  dress  to  represent  Flowers,  as  told  in  the 
legend  of  "Les  Fleurs  Anime'e." 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ladies  of  the  Shelter, 
and  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Buffandeau,  211  Sutter  Street. 


THE  ACME  OF  ART. 


There  is  on  exhibition  in  this 
city  a  marvel  of  artistic  work 
that  is  worth  the  study  of  all 
who  enjoy  the  beautiful.  We 
re'er  to  the  two-leaf  folding 
Screen,  each  panel  of  which  is 
made  of  a  large  slab  of  Japan- 
ese cedar,  ornamented  with  de- 
signs of  grasses,  flowers,  and 
fruit,  in  gold  lacquer,  cirved 
pearl,  and  ivory  and  shell.  No 
description  of  it  will  convey  ad- 
equately one-half  its  merit,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  our  art  with 
which  to  compare  it,  but  as  it  s 
on  free  exhibition  to  all  who 
come  to  Ichi  Ban,  20,  22  and 
24  G»*ary  Street,  in  the  "Art 
Corner,"  all  who  wish  can  enjoy  it.  There  is  al«o  a 
great  collection  of  the  mostbeauiiiul  shapes  in  metal 
that  has  ever  been  brought  to  Amenci.  More  than 
10  000  persons  visited  Ichi  Ban  daily  during  the  Con- 
clave, pronouncing  it  the  most  beautilul  store  in 
America 

Ichi  Ban  is  the  most  convenient  as  well  as  the  most 
beautiful  place  where  ladies  c*n  lounge  and  re.'t  when 
wearied  of  walking,  or  where  they  can  comforiably 
and  agreeably  pass  the  time  while  waiting  for  their 
friends. 

Ichi  Ban  is  desirous  to  have  it  understood  that  20, 
22,  and  24  Geary  S'reet  is  a  Free  Exhibition  of  the 
manu'aciures  of  the  fipanese  Empire,  and  that  all 
are  cordially  welcome  to  view  that  most  inU  resting 
di-p!ay.  No  one  need  feel  under  obligations  to  pur- 
chase anything.  The  ladies  especially  should  regard 
IcW  Bm  as  a  convenient  place  of  rendezvens.  whrre 
comfortable  chairs  and  beautiful  surroundings  invite 
to  ag'eeable  rest.     Open  tiil  midnight. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER    Of    BUSH. 

■**  Established  18«. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  1  to  8  p.  m. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &>  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  and 
Importers       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.       Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


FUN  AND  MYSTERY 

ENDLESS  AMUSEMENT  FOR  ONLY  30  CENTS.    ffJSSKLffffiSSSSfe 

songs,  etc.,  everoaeru.]  i.t  unvihine  like  tbemonoy.    AMUSEMENT  FOR  A  WHOLE   SEASON  fortha 

old  or  young.    Our  New  Budget  contains  ttie  following:— 

Heller's  Conjuring  Pack.  I  lOl   Selections  for  Antocrnph  Albums. 

The  Mystic  Oracle.  I  11  Popular  Mm:,  with  Music. 

fiulilc  to    Flirtation.  [13  Sew  Tricks  in  Manic, 

lO  Sew  V.vcniii;r  Barnes.  l*aek  of  Fun  and  Comic  Cards. 

1  Set  Colored  Chromo  Cards.  1  Chinese  Block  Puzzle. 

Set  or  "Hold  to  Light  Cards."  I  The  Human    Cross  Puzzle. 

The  Star   Puzzle.  ICreat  $5.00  Prize  Puzzle. 

2.1  Ways  to  tiet  Rich.  I  1  Set   of  Transformation    Pictures,     chance* 

The  "13"  Puzzle.  color   right   before  your  eyes. 

5  neautiful  Face  Pictures.  fiame  of  Fortune. 

Language  of  Jewelsand  Flowers.  I  Illustrated  Book  ofCuriosltles. 

■  II       rnn     Of!     priUTC     In  one  or  two  cent  postage  stamps     By  mall  pusSpAld.   Two  packages  for  FIFTY 

HLL     rUn     OU     IfClllO     cents,  Five  for  one  dollar.    Send  at  once  and  get  the  s;reatest  barjfuin  ever 

a*ro'krocidS,,Slros»d,»,l!oSS.To  World  Manuf'g  Co>  122  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


MISS  JULIA  THOMAS 

From  the  New  York  School  of  Elocution  ?nd  Dramatic 
Art,  respectfully  announces  her  first 

PROSE  AND  POETRY 

"RECITAL," 

From  Popular  Author;,  on  FRIDAY  EVENING,  Nov. 
oth,  at  8  o'clock,  at 

Dasliaway  H:ill,  Post  St., uef.  Kearny  A  Dapunt 

ADMISSION.  ONE  DOLLAR.  Seats  can  be  reserved 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  Nov.  7th,  8th,  and 
qth,  without  extra  charge,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Music 
Store,  comer  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


PAIXTING  AND  SKETCHING 

FE03I    SATIRE. 

A/fISS  NELLIE  HOPPS  WILL  GIVE 

a  course  of  instruction  in  Painting  and  Sketching 
from  Nature  at  her  new  Studio,  23  Post  Street,  commencing 
TUESDAY,  the  6th  of  November.  For  terms,  et.-„,  in- 
quire at  the  Studio  or  of  Snow  &  Co. 


Buy  a  Home  for  Old  Age  Now 

In  the  Garden  of  Ede  :-. 

Beyond  question,  the  money  we  fool  away 
wiutd  provide  a  choice  lionie,  and  be  paid  for 
with  p  udence  and  economy,  if  we  would  as- 
sume a  purchase  and  make  a  home  fur  our  de- 
clining years.  We  would  never  know  or  feel 
the  lo-s  of  the  monct,  and  find  we  had  ac- 
quired a  valuable  property  at  a  very  small 
ouilay.  No  place  in  the  State  presents  the 
same  inducements  for  a  happy  aud  profitable 
home  as  Southern  California.  C.  T.  Hopkins's 
elegant  estale  at  **  Pasadena,"  four  mi  es  from 
Los  Angeles,  containing  about  eighty  acres  in 
the  highest  slate  of  cultivation,  will  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  on  SATI  It  DAY,  November 
17th,  on  the  premises,  in  iiir.c  and  five-acre 
tracts— each  tract  growing  oranges,  1<  moiis, 
limes,  grapes,  and  olives  of  the  choicest  vari- 
eties. The  hard  work  is  all  done.  *uy  one  of 
these  subdivisions  will  not  only  support  a 
family,  but  will  yield  a  handsome  income. 
The  terms  of  sale  arc  easy,  the  land  and  im- 
provements first-class.  The  surroundings  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  will  pay  now  to 
secure  sach  a  liomc.  Parties  at  a  distance  can 
have  their  order*  carefully  executed,  and 
care  taken  of  the  property  till  they  arc  ready 
to  occupy,  at  small  expense.  For  all  details 
regarding  this  rare  aud  attractive  sale,  maps, 
diagrams,  and  terms,  address 

PACIFIC    COAST    LAND    BUCEAIT, 

No.  S3  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

VEND   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE 
"-'     AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


T 


ANTI-FAT. 

'HE    GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  fouid  a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  wilhcut  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fat,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatly 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  AdJress  ANTI-FAT,  Post- 
office  Box  1925,  City- 


FAMILI  ES 

LEAVING  THE  CITY. 

PURNITURE,     TRUNKS,    PIANOS, 

*  PICTURES,  CARPETS,  stored  and  taken  can:  of. 
Having  no  rent  to  pay,  we  store  goods  low.  Advanc  s 
made.     References,  dating  back  21  years,  given. 

H.  W1NDEL  &  CO.,  310  Stockton  Street. 


f~ i    ANT)  NOT 

_irf^n  JEAR  OUT 
A>^.  B*»uy v-icnm.i<;<-r3.  uymailEic.  CircTim-i 
SOLUkc.  J.S.Ei»CH4U0..3aDejSt..H.I. 


mi^m 


BUSINESS 

COLLEGE. 
\  TTo.  24  Post  Street, 

BAX  FEAXCISCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


uAb  AliU  OIL  HA  I  Unto    bush  &  juuett,  u  L«t,  . 


NG. 


ABO 


XT, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

A  Boarding-House  Symphony. 

HE  [triumphantly], 
I  kissed  her  on  ihe  siair 

In  the  stillness  ot  the  night  ; 
I  caught  her  unaware 
And  kissed  her  on  the  stair. 
She  grabbed  me  by  the  hair, 

And  screamed  out  in  affright. 
But  1  kissed  her  on  the  stair 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

She   [ingenuously^ 
He  caught  me  unaware, 

And  kissed  me  in  the  dark  ; 
1  really  didn't  care 
If  he  caught  me  unaware. 
But  I  screamed  and  pulled  his  hair — 

Oh,  wasn't  it  a  lark, 
When  he  caught  me  unaware, 

And  kissed  me  in  the  dark? 

The  Other  Man  '^-.agelyX 
She  said  it  wasn't  fair 

For  me  to  hold  her  hand  ; 
So  I  acted  on  the  square, 
As  she  said  it  wasn't  fair. 
But  I  heard  them  on  the  stair, 

And  he  seemed  in  big  demand, 
Though  she  said  it  wasn't  fair 

For  me  to  hold  her  hand. 

ANOTHER  [cynically], 
I  know  she  didn't  care 

If  he  kissed  her  irequently  ; 
She  seemed  to  pull  his  hair. 
But  I  know  she  didn't  care, 
I  was  underneath  the  stair, 

And,  though  I  couldn't  see, 
I  know  she  didn't  care 

II  he  kissed  her  frequently. 

Chorus  of  Maidens  [spiteful'y]. 
Men  are  crazy,  we  declare. 

To  run  a:ier  such  a  goose  ; 
She  is  fast,  and  has  red  hair, ! 
Men  are  crazy,  we  declare. 
So  many  maidens  fair 

Are  sitting  round  here  loose, 
That  men  are  crazy,  we  declare, 

To  run  after  such  a  goose. 

lHer  Mother  [unsuspectingly]. 
My  daughter  must  take  care 

Not  to  mingle  with  those  girls  ; 
Lest  her  morals  they  impair 
My  daughter  must  take  care. 
They  flirt  upon  the  stair, 

And  paint,  and  wear  false  curls  ! 
So  my  daughter  must  take  care 

Not  to  mingle  with  those  girls, 

The  Landlady  [contentedly], 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  care. 

Though  her  conduct's  rather  vile  ; 
If  she  kisses  on  the  stair 
I'm  sure  I  do  not  care. 
For  the  men  her  wiles  ensnare — 

Keep  the  house  lull  all  the  while  ; 
So  I'm  sure  1  do  not  care, 

Though  her  conduct's  very  vile, 

—Puck. 


The  True  Inspiration. 

A    VILLANELLE. 

Just  to  please  my  Bonnie  Belle, 

With  her  winsome  eyes  of  blue, 
Lo,  I  sine  a  villanelle ! 
—Samuel  Milium  Peck  in  Home  Journal. 

Lo,  a  villanelle  I  sing, 

In-a  manner  villainous, 
Wondering  how  much  'twill  biing. 

Sonnets  are  no  more  the  thing, 
Ballades  are  too  numerous — 
Lo,  a  villanelle  I  sing  ! 

I  shill  watch  its  wandering 
With  sensations  timorous, 
Wondering  how  much  'twill  bring. 

Editor?,  reserve  your  sting 

For  some  poem  ponderous — 
Lo,  a  villanelle  I  smg  ! 

A  few  shekels  for  it  fling. 

Think  of  me,  necessitous, 
Wondering  how  much  'twill  bring. 

Poets  oft  their  changes  ring 

In  a  moment  amorous  : 
Lo,  a  villanelle  I  sing, 
Wondering  how  much  'twill  bring1. 

— Ricliard  Nixon. 


Wake  up  and  Sauce  Her. 
The  mother  of  Miss  Tillie  Brown 
Could  not  in  mornings  get  her  down 
To  breakfast.     If  shed  try  to  force  her 
The  miss  would  just  weigh  cup  and  saucer. 
— H.   C.  Dodge. 


One  of  the  Worst. 
'  Who  made  that  snow-man  by  the  house?  " 

Yelled  Mr.  Boggs  unto  his  spouse. 
*  These  leetle  children  did,"  said  she. 
'  Yes,  sleet  hail  chilled  rain  did,"  grinned  he. 
— New  York  Journal. 


Marriage  a  3a  Mode, 
"  Oh,  wilt  thou  take  this  form  so  spare, 
This  powdered  face  and  frizzled  hair, 

To  be  thy  wedded  wife  ; 
And  keep  her  free  from  labor  vile, 
Lest  she  her  dainty  fingers  soil — 
And  dress  her  up  in  gayest  style 
As  long  as  thou  hast  life  ?  " 
■■  I  will  1 " 

'  And  wilt  thou  take  these  stocks  and  bonds. 
This  brownstone  front,  these  diamonds, 

To  be  thy  husband  dear  ? 
And  wilt  thou  in  this  carriage  ride, 
And  o'er  his  lordly  home  preside, 
Or  be  divorced  while  yet  a  bride. 
Or  ere  a  single  year  ?  " 
"  I  wilL" 

'  Then  I  pronounce  you  man  and  wife ; 
And  with  what  I've  together  joined, 
The  next  best  man  may  run  away 
Whenever  he  a  chance  can  find." 

-The  Judge, 


OhJyBack! 


That's  a  common  expres- 
sion and  has  a  world  of 
meaning.  How  much  suf- 
fering is  summed  up  in  it 

The  singular  thing  about 
it  is,  that  pain  in  the  back 
is  occasioned  by  so  many 
things.  May  be  caused  by 
kidney  disease,  liver  com- 
plaint, consumption,  cold, 
rheumatism,dyspepsia,over- 
work,  nervous  debility,  &c. 

Whatever  the  cause,  don't 
neglect  it.  Something  is 
wrong  and  needs  prompt 
attention.  No  medicine  has 
yet  been  discovered  that 
will  so  quickly  and  surely 
cure  such  diseases  as 
Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and 
it  does  this  by  commencing 
at  the  foundation,  and  mak- 
ing the  blood  pure  and  rich. 

Wm.  P.  Marshal],  of  Logans- 
port,  Indiana/writes:  "My wife 
has  for  many  years  been  trou- 
bled from  pain  in  her  back 
and  general  debility  incident 
to  her  sex.  She  has  taken  one 
bottle  of  Brown's  Iron  Bitters, 
and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
she  has  been  so  much  benefited 
that  she  pronounces  it  the 
only  remedy  of  many  medi- 
cines she  has  tried." 

Leading  physicians  and 
clergymen  use  and  recom- 
mend Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters. It  has  cured  others 
suffering  as  you  are,  and  it 
will  cure  you. 


ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


San  Francisco. 


f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-'      Street. 
K3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


AYEB'S 
Sarsaparilla 

Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  and  other  blood-purifying 
roots,  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium and  Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reli- 
able, and  most  economical  blood-purifier  that 
can  be  used.  It  invariably  expels  all  blood 
poisons  from  the  system,  enriches  and  renews 
the  blood,  and  restores  its  vitalizing  power. 
It  is  the  best  knoira  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  all  Scrofulons  Complaints,  Erysip- 
elas, Eczema,  Itingworm,  Blotches, 
Sores,  Boils,  Tumor?,  and  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  as  also  for  all  disorders  caused 
by  a  thin  and  impoverished,  or  corrupted, 
condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Ehenmatic  Gout,  General 
Debility,  and    Scrofulons    Catarrh. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"Ateb's  SAitSAPARiLLA  has  cured  me  of 
the  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with 
which  I  have  suifered  for  many  years. 

W.  H.  MOOEE." 

Durham,  la.,  ilarch  2, 1S£2. 

PBEPJLRED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Msss. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  51,  six  bottles  for  55. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 
Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

!H  and  306  California  Street, 

SAU  FRANCISCO. 
The  rUpitar  DUpatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H.  I, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GARDENS,   SUllS,    JIDrES,    ASD    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GTTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANUFACTUBCfG  COSIPAST. 


Carbollzed  Robber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross.)  Knbber  Hose,  Extra  **A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers*  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Hose,  Carbolized  " Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

TALTES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEE5EBROUGH.        W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,    DIMOXD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,  zca  Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAILS.S. 

■*-*  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A   SPECIALTY. 

39  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN   GASH. 


JOHN  J.  NEWSOM 


NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


Apolh 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"L'Eau  de  Table  des  Reines" 

Le  Gaalois  de  Paris. 
ANNUAL  SALE,  I0MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &■  Mia.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 
1  or:  sale  by 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

AND 

SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles,  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    OLARK   &    CO., 

645  and  G47  Slarket  Street 


TAKER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

*   GROCERS,  ioS  and  no  California  St.,  S»n  Fnncisco 


D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO. 

36  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Slope  for  the 

MAGNESO-DALGITE 

FIRE-PROOF 


The  following  lcttor'from  the  General  Man- 
ager  of  the  Erie  and!  New  En  gland  (Express 
Company  calls  attention  to  another  test  of 
the  fire-proof  qualities  of  the  above  Safes,  at 
tbe  recent  are  at  Jiew  Haven: 

Erie  akd  New  England  Express  Company, 
Office  of  the  General  Manager, 
296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  May  8, 
Magneso-Calcite  Fire-Proof  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:" 

Gentlemen — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  No. 
10  Safe  purchased  from  you  preserved  all  the  books  and 
papers  contained  therein,  in  the  most    perfect  condition^at 
too  recent  burning  of  our  office  in  New  Haven. 
Maast  send  us  another  of  the  same  style. 

Yours,  truly,  C  H.  CROSBY, 

General  Manager' 


PANY,  \ 

.  1883.  j 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MULLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    £S"  Two  Hours  Notice* 

jjU      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor    | 
-*=*'  onghly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NOW  READY cigabette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Jitsii.l 
SWEET,    DELICATE,   AND    MILD! I 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly  j 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.     Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suitalle  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the  , 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE-  j 
FORE  BEEN  OFFERED.     A  hi&her  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.     We  call  particular  attention  to  the  I 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of-  Cigarettes.     They  ' 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  rrlze  Medal*. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIM  IS  ALL  •£  CO. 


THE 

UHERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ABOLPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Office — ao8  California  Street. 


j.   R.    COWEN. 


J.    W.    PORTEE. 


COWEN  &  PORTER, 

FOEEAL  DIRECTORS, 

IIS  Geary  Street,  San  rranelsco. 

OPPOSITE    STARK-KING    CIll'BCII. 


nALIEORNIA  MINING   COMPANY, 

^^  Location  of  principal  place  of  business,  San  FranJ 
dsco,  California.  Location  of  works,  Virginia,  Storey 
County,  Nevada. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  ol 
Directors,  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1883,  an  as-1 
cessment  (No.  g)  of  Twenty  (20)  Cents  per  share  was  levied ! 
upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immedi- ' 
ately,  in  United  States  gold  coin,  to  the  Secretary,  at  the! 
office  of  the  Company,  Room  No.  23,  Nevada  Block,  No.  f 
509  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  7th  day  of  November,  1883,  will  be  de- 
linquent, and  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  unless 
payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on  Wednesday,  the! 
5th  day  of  December,  1883,  to  pay  the  delinquent  assess! 
ment,  together  with  costs  of  advertising  and  expenses  oil 
sale.     By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

C.  P.  GORDON,  Secretary. 

Offi  ce — Room  23,  Nevada  Block,  309  Montgomery  St,  ' 
San  Francisco   CaL 


alace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE! 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  as 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  Sax 

Francisco.  It  is  tbe  model  botel  of  tbe  world 
It  is  lire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  ha.-*  flvi 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  Large,  light,  and  airy 
Th«  ventilation  is  perfect-  A  batb  and  close 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac 
cess  from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  centra 
court,  illnminated  by  tbe  electric  light.  It 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  it 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  la  1 
feature  hitherto  unJrnorra  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  o 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  r 
In  the  city. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Ci  P«  Ki  a* 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20, 1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.3O  A.  M. 
*+.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*j.OO  P.  M. 

g-3Q  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*+.OQ  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M 

7.30  A.  M. 
U.OOA.  M. 

3-00  P.  M. 
*3.00  P.  *L 

3. 30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  H. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3-30  p-  M- 

4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.  M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.    M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antiochand  Martinez.. 
. .  Benicia 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa — 

!  Colfax '.'.Y.'.'.'.Y.Y. 


J  Deming,  EI  Paso  )  Express . . . 
\  and  East J  Emigrant. . 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 
Stockton  )  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing -  . 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 
.  Merced 


I  Mojave,  Needles,  )_ Express... 

\  and  East j  Emigrant. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

..  Niles  and  Haywards 


SOgden  and  )  Express 
East J  Emigrant 

i  Red  Bluff     }  via  Marysville  . 

[  and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland. . 

.  Redding , 

.Sacramento,  via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia ... 

via  Benicia 

via  Benicia... .., 

.  Sacramento    River  Steamers. . 


.  San  Jo: 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.  IO  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7.10  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"12.10  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A,  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.  IO  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.40  P.  K. 

9.40  A.  M 
*8-40A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6. 40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

S.4O  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  ML 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
*3-40  P.  M. 
J  3. 40  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.4.O  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  A.M.can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 

To  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.so,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,    10.00,  10,30,  11. 00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5.30, 

6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,   S.OO,  g.OO,   IO  OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— "6.00,   *6.3o,    '7.00,   '7.30,    *8.oo, 

*8.30,  *3-3o,  *4.°°i  *4-3°f  *S-OOi  *5  3°)  *6.oo,  *6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *q.3o  A.    m.,  6.30, 

t II.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To   ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  ^6.30,   7.00,    *7-3o,  *8-30, 

g.oo, 9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  ii.oo,  tii-30,  12.00,  30,  1. 00, 
ti-30,  2.00,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  ^6.30,  7.00,  *7-30,  S.oo,  *8-3o, 
9.00,  tg.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  1. 00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  S.oo,  9.00, 
10.00,  II.OO,   *I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  t8.oo, 
♦8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  J1.00,  2. co,  3.00,  4.-00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.xt,  ^6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  '6.53,  *7-23-  *7-53,  *8.23, 
*8.53.  *9-23»  *io.2i,  '4.23,  *4,53»  *5-Z3>  *5-53.  *6  23= 
*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  JfRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-i5»  5-45.  J6-45. 
tg.i5.  *3-i5. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8. 57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5-37,  "6.07,  637,  7.07, 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  g.07,  g.37,  10.07,  io-37j  "-07,  n.37, 
12.07,  "-37.  *-°7.  1-37.  2-°7.  2-37,  3-07.  3-37)  4-07,  4  37. 
5,07,  5.37   6.07,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  g.oo,  10-00,  i±.o6. 

From  ALAMEDA — *5-22,    '5.5s,    °6  2z,  6.52,  *7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  g.22,  g.j2,   tlO,22,  IO,52,  { 1 1.22,  11,52    tl2.22. 

12.52,    tr.22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5-22,5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,   IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— -5.15,  *5  45,  '6.15,  Mr.  *7-=5»  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.43,  J9.15,  9-45>  tro,i5.  10,45,  Wi-i5.  "-45,  12.45, 
i.45»  2.45.  3-45.  4-i5»  4.45.  S-^S.  5-45.  6-15.  6.45.  7-45 
8-45.  9-45.  10. 45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— ^5.45,  '6.15,  645,  *7.is; 
7.45,  8.45,  tg-i5,  9-45.  10.45,  tt2-45.  1.45,  2.45,  3.45 
4-45.  *5-i5-  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45.  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— '7.15,  9.15,  ".15,  "5j  3-i5, 
,  10.13,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


1  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


bUTMERgPACtn 


RAILiROAD. 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  September  3,  1883,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran" 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 


ANY    ONE    CAN    BE    ACCOMMO- 

*  dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 

ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No.  213  Dupont 
Street. 


DESTINATION. 


8.3O  A.  M. 

f 

1 

6.40   A,  M. 

tg.30  a.  m. 

*8.IO   A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

1 

9.O3    A.  V. 

'3.30  P.  M. 

| 

*10.02   A.  M. 

•3.36  r.  M. 
T4-59    P.  M. 

*5-I5  P-  "■ 

|   • 

MenloPark j" 

6.30  P.  M. 

1 

6.00     P.  M. 

( 

{7.50    P.  M. 

; 

18.15    p.  m. 

8.30  A.M. 
IO.40  A.  M, 
*3-30  P-  M 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations..  1 


*3.36  P.  M. 
6.00  p.  m. 
f8.i5  P-   M, 


J  Gilroy(   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
X  ...  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . . 


IO.4O  A.  M. 

_*3>3Q  P-  M. 


. Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


10.40  a.  M. 
*3-3°  P-  M- 


I  .Watsonville,  Camp  Goodall, 
X  Aptos,New  Brighton, Soquel, 
(,  (Camp  Cap  it  o  la)  &  Santa  Cruz 


•}• 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p. 


T7-3°  a-  M-    r  " 


Monterey  and  Santa  Ouz..  )_ 
...(Sunday  Excarsion) / 


f8-43  P.  M. 


"Sundays  excepted. 


tSundays  only.     {Theatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.02,  and  to  prin  ■ 
cipal  points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $6.00. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 
A  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For"pointson  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


WINTER    ARRANGEMENT. 


s 


CO     MENCING 

UNDAY,     OCTOBER    71)11883, 

Eoats  and  Trains  will  run  as  follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,  ti-35i  *4-5°.  ts-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  t?.oo.  *8.45  A.  M.,  *3.45,  '5.30, 
t5-3°  P-  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Feny) — *8.oo, 
T8.50  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  ti2.oo  M.,  (3.35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  +6.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.io, 
ts.io  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 

Extra  trip  on  Saturday  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Ra- 
fael, via  Saucelito,  at  1,30  P.  M. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.50  A.  M., 
3-45,  5-3o  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.3a  P.M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days>~7.45,  g.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A-  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  .Monday  at  6.50 
A.M.;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Sauceiito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


1  gt  1  ■  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  IO  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   KJbesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday  ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,  ?2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


flCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First   and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

c_.  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  1SS3<  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Wednesday,  November  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  18th. 

1884. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  iVharf,  or  No.  S02 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7,00  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  Si  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $t  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMPBELL. 


N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


U  N 


Ml  gaeramento  Street. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  3othof  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE17- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  .every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  oTRIo  de  Janeiro-. October  2Uli 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 

For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
Granada November  1st 

At  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN 
JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBER- 
TAD,  and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 

For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 
Zealandia October  20th 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING,    J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOHN  TAYI.OR  &  CO. 

ixS  and  120  Market  Street,  and  t-:  and  17  California  Str  et 

JSSAYERS*    MATERIALS,     MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


SI 


Wffl.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in   the 
world. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache. 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
CKIX,LO\, 

SOLH   PROPRIBTBR, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculty  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GR1LL0N 


BANKING. 

*THE  NEVADA  BANK 

A  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Paid-tip  Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Macka; 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashie 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street- 
London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital $3,ooo,oc 

William  Alvord Presidei 

Thomas  Brown Cashi< 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashi< 

AGENTS— Jfew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  * 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Ban! 
Chicago,  I'nion  National  Bank  ;  St.  Ionia,  Boa 
men's  Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  SI.  Rothschild 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  I  ml  lit,  and  Australia,  tl 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Con 
pendents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interi 
tcvss  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
L,«tfc»  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  worl 
Lira*  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berl 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amsti 
damj  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Gotebei 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hon 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  < 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  U 

don.     Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANV ol  Lond 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   I 

tablished  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  I 

dnc  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Moi 

gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

TNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CAL. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretarj. 


rjOME  MUTUAL 
11  INSURANCE  COMPAN. 

Ho.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  t 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684332  , 

PRESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTO 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPAR 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STOl 


C.     J.    HUTCHINSON.  "  H.    B.   H 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and   302  and  304  Sansome  £ 

San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 

\Y.  L.  Chalmbrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjust 


California  Sugar  Refinery 

OFFICE,      -         ■      335  Market  S 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  St 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretai 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEf 

Dealer  In  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAH 

EXGLISn  COKE    l\I>  PIG  IKON'. 

130  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco, 


OThe  Bitters'  Gutde  la  Is- 
sued March  ami  Sept.,  each 
year:  218  pages,  81x11} 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gires  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how- 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  miu» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage^ — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

22?  &  tt£9  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago*  IU> 


GOING  dlcS RATING 


In  the  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS—Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW   SHADES  — Every  Color  and  Design,  made 

to  ord<ir> 


C.W,r  "nv&C( 


f«0 


»*  » 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


S.H.  McDonald, 

President* 
SanErancisay 

TlIstaBialiecL 

1863. 

SlQOO.OOtlOC 

'Surplus    460,800.70 

Snn  FrauclSCO.  Cal„  Jnly  I,  18S3. 


PRICE'S    SAN   LEA.VUKO 

VILLAGE   CART, 

(PHAETON,  W1TI1  TOP). 

Iiuporlnnt  iiMinoMiuejii-  In  const Million  and 
UuLsli  >x  tuc  new  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  lo  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  and  back  up  too  far.  The  bory  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-molion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  belter  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  mid  without1  the  aid  of 
any  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  ot  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  a  large 
horse  carrying  the  shafts  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  carl  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v  hiclea  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  1,1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30C0  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  Kj\c  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  B.  Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "  Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  etc,  address  Truman,  1  liaiu  A  Co., 
511   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Leandro,  Cal, 
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H  AR  DWOO  D, 

LUMBER,  TIMBER, 
VENEERS,  AND  FANCY  WOODS. 

JOHN  WIGMORE,  Spear  and  Howard  Streets,  S.  F. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 
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WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY, 

644  MARKET  ST., 
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tan Goods  in  the  world.  For  ease, 
durability,  and  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
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For  Decoration*. 
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A    FATAL    FREAK. 


The  Folly  of  Five  School-Girls  Joined  as  "Les  Diablesses  Noires." 


"  Mathilde,  give  me  two  pellets  more." 
"  Mais,  madame,  you  have  already  had  three." 
"  What  is  that  to  you  ?  My  pain  is  worse  to-night,  and 
two  more  grains  of  my  beloved  morphine  will  give  me  not 
only  ease  from  my  sorrow,  but  dreams  in  which  I  shall  for- 
get my  troubles,  and  live  with  my  friends  of  other  days  a  few 
hours  in  peace." 

While  passing' me  the  pellets,  which  I  swallowed  quickly, 
my  little  French  maid  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  so  deep  that  I 
looked  up  in  amazement,  and  asked  its  cause. 

"  Oh,  madame,'  was  the  answer,  "  you  will  kill  yourself 
with  this  dreadful  medicine." 

"  What  matter,  Mathilde,"  I  laughingly  said,  "  so  that  the 
pain  is  also  killed  ?" 

And  then  thoughts  of  other  days  came  ringing  pleasantly 
through  my  miDd,  and  I  looked  up  at  the  girl,  so  kindly  anx- 
ious on  my  behalf,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  like  to  hear 
how  I  came  to  take  my  first  dose  of  morphine. 

She  brightened  up,  and  seemed  so  interested  that  I  at 
once  became  strangely  anxious  to  make  the  simple  story  as 
pleasant  as  possible  to  her  eager  ears. 

"  It  was  away  back  in  my  school-days  when  I  first  came 
under  the  dire  ul  influence  of  the  drug.  Don't  start  and 
look  incredulous  ;  girls  in  boarding-schools  do  many  foolish 
and  dangerous  things  ;  and  I  was  as  wild  as  any  of  them. 

"  We  were  a  club  of  five.  Marie,  a  dashing,  stately  bru- 
nette of  seventeen,  whom  we  all  adored  and  obeyed  like 
slaves.  Yula,  her  sister,  a  little  imp  of  darkness  and  daring, 
who  could  not  be  made  to  fear  anything  in  the  three  worlds. 
Alda,  a  wiser  girl  than  we  others,  but  fond  of  excitement 
and  lull  of  curiosity.  Then  came  Lai  and  I,  who  were 
'  chums '  and  room-mates,  and  inseparable.  We  called  our- 
selves '  Les  Diablesses  Noiies.'  A  ferocious  name,  wasn't 
it,  Mathilde?  But  we  liked  it,  and  we  prided  ourselves 
upon  it. 

"  Lai  was  the  strange  bird  in  the  nest.  She  was  most  pe- 
culiar in  appearance,  having  coal-black  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
a  dusky  complexion,  and  thick,  disagreeable  lips,  and  her 
voice,  when  one  was  not  accustomed  to  it,  was  startling  and 
never  to  be  forgotten.  While  studying  French  I  found  an 
adjective  that  1  at  once  applied  to  her  voice  ;  rauque  was 
the  word,  and,  although  I  suppose  the  English  word  '  harsh,' 
or  *  hoarse '  would  give  one  as  good  an  idea,  still  I  preferred 
the  expressive  French  word  when  thinking  of  speaking  of 
her.  And  her  disposition  was  like  her  voice — harsh  and  re- 
pellant  to  all  but  a  chosen  few,  which  few  loved  her  well 
enough  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a  thousand  lesser  friend- 
ships, which  a  pleasant  face  or  manner  will  gain  from  hu- 
manity generally. 

"  A  gold  crescent,  with  the  initials  of  our  club-name  enam- 
eled in  German  text  on  the  cuter  surface,  was  our  badge  in 
public.  In  private,  during  our  midnight  conclaves,  we  wore 
long  black  dominoes  and  black  caps,  and  our  faces  and 
hands  we  daubed  with  phosphorus,  that  we  might  not  only 
be  carrying  out  more  perfectly  our  idea  of  diablerie,  but  at 
the  same  time  be  enabled  to  see  one  another  in  the  intense 
darkness  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  work. 

"  To  be  sure,  we  owned  a  dark  lantern,  by  which  we  read 
our  minutes  and  planned  future  movements,  but  this  was 
used  as  seldom  as  possible,  for  fear  it  would  betray  us  to  the 
college  watchman  as  he  made  his  constant  rounds  through 
the  night.  I  can  not  help  smiling  even  yet,  when  I  conjure 
up  in  imagination  the  expression  of  consternation  we  should 
have  seen  on  the  generally  placid  face  of  our  good  principal, 
had  he  chanced  in  during  one  of  our  meetings,  while  Alda, 
seated  in  the  closet  on  a  shoe-box,  was  reading  in  sepulchral 
whispers  from  the  club  ledger,  and  Yula  was  holding  the  lan- 
tern so  that  its  light  would  fall  only  on  ihe  pages,  and  the 
rest  of  us,  bending  forward  with  solemn,  eager  faces,  listened 
intently  to  the  reader's  account  of  what  we  had  done,  and 
were  about  to  do  in  the  future. 
" '  What  did  we  do  ? ' 

"  We  did  what  a  thousand  other  girls  did,  do  now,  and 
probably  will  do  again.  And  we  did  more.  Each  one  of  us 
five  Diablesses  Noires  had  an  unconquerable  curiosity  to 
know  how  it  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  ; 
to  experience  the  excitement  which  absinthe  gives  ;  to  real- 
ize the  fascination  that  lurks  under  the  sparkle  of  intoxicating 
drinks  ;  to  experience  the  dreams  of  hashish-eaters  ;  and  to 
travel  in  the  lamed  heaven  of  opium-smokers. 

"  So,  every  Sunday,  at  midnight,  for  lourteen  weeks  we 
made  an  experiment  on  one  of  the  members  of  the  club.  We 
all  suffered  frightfully  at  different  times,  but  our  love  of  ex- 
citement spurred  us  on,  and  not  until  one  of  us  came  so  near 
death  that  the  lightest-hearted  among  us  were  awed  and 
terrified,  did  we  cease  our  more  than  dangerous  play.  Satan 
himself  seemed  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  reckless  namesakes, 
for  long  after  we  left  school  the  effect  of  our  pastimes  lurked 
about  us. 

"  One  year  after  we  left  school  Lai  married.  Ah,  Mathilde, 
the  happiest  night  of  my  life  was  Lai's  wedding  night,  for  it 
was  there  I  met  one  who,  had  he  lived,  would  have  made  of 
my  life  an  eternal  summer.  How  happy  Lai  was  that  night, 
and  how  queenly  she  looked ;  for,  in  spite  of  other  great 
want  of  attraction,  she  had  a  tall  figure  and  a  stately  car- 


riage.   And  Will  Dartington,  whom  she  married,  looked  ra- 
diant in  his  pride  and  manly  beauty. 

"  We  other  four  were  bridesmaids  ;  and  in  the  dressing- 
room — while  the  women  were  fastening  the  veil  and  flowers 
to  Lai's  dark  hair,  and  we  girls  were  occupied  with  pinning 
flowers  to  our  shoulders,  with  our  badges— our  queen  pro- 
posed that  we  all  drink  each  other's  health  for  the  last  time 
in  absinthe,  and  then  steep  our  senses  in  the  fumes  of  opium. 
"  A  year  after,  Will  died,  leaving  Lai  rich,  and  alone  ; 
then  Yula  died  of  consumption,  and  Alda  married  an  in- 
curable drunkard.  Marie  soon  commenced  to  succumb  to 
the  same  disease  her  sister  had  died  of,  and  I  became  ill  and 
isolated,  and  none  of  us  who  are  living  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  others." 

Then  I  became  weary  and  ceased  talking.  A  dreamy, 
hazy  feeling  was  stealing  over  me  ;  my  breath  seemed  about 
to  leave  me  ;  a  dim  consciousness  that  I  had  taken  too 
much  morphine  crept  through  my  mind,  and,  with  sudden 
fear,  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  I  found  that  I  was  for  the 
moment  dumb.  I  could  still  see  Mathilde  sitting  by  the  fire, 
which,  like  my  life,  seemed  in  doubt  whether  it  would  bum 
or  die  out  altogether. 

At  first,  flashes  of  light  struck  into  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  room,  then  the  darkness  that  was  left  when  the  flashes 
were  gone  seemed  greater  and  heavier  than  before.  Again 
the  light,  again  the  shade,  and  between  the  gleams  and 
shadows,  that  danced  and  waved  long  arms  about  me  in 
ghastly  beckonings,  imps  sprang  chattering  into  life,  and, 
like  gnats  in  summer  sunshine,  seemed  always  to  have  lived 
and  were  never  to  die.  I  hid  my  face  in  my  pillow  to  es- 
cape them,  and  when  I  closed  my  eyes,  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  how  completely  my  pain  had  passed  away. 

"  How  delicious  it  is,"  I  sighed,  "  when  one  has  suffered, 
to  be  one  moment  free  from  the  thoughts  of  pain,  even 
though  devils  do  lurk  above  the  corners,  watching  that  we  do 
not  slip  wholly  out  of  their  sight  and  power."  _ 

Then  I  half-opened  my  eyes  to  see  if  the  imps  had  dis- 
appeared, when  a  sudden  flash  of  fire-light  illuminated  the 
molding  around  a  bit  of  gas-pipe  over  my  head  that  ex- 
tended into  the  room  several  inches,  and  to  which  fixtures 
had  never  been  attached.  Close  to  the  pipe  on  this  molding 
I  saw  characters  which  I  fashioned  into  F  I  L. 

"  Fil,"  mused  I ;  "  that  means  thread.  Queer,  I  never 
saw  that  before.  How  strange  if,  through  these  letters,  I 
should  chanc  e  upon  some  clew  to  Lai,  of  whom  I  am  thinking 
so  strongly  to-night." 

Again  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  I  was  becoming  sleepy,  when 
I  was  awakened,  and  started  almost  out  of  bed,  by  a  touch 
upon  my  hand,  so  icy  cold  that  for  a  moment  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  had  been  burned  or  frozen.  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
swinging  from  this  pipe  a  thread  of  light  that  reached  down 
to  the  bed,  and,  in  its  swayings  backward  and  forward,  it 
had  touched  my  hand,  and  so  thoroughly  awakened  me. 

To  my  horror,  I  saw  that  it  was  growing  larger,  and  real- 
ized that  soon  it  would  reach  me  and  draw  me  in,  and  I 
should  be  no  more.  I  tried  to  move,  but  I  was  paralyzed.  I 
attempted  once  more  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  seemed  frozen 
to  my  teeth.  Slowly  the  snake-like  thread  approached  ; 
gradually  I  felt  myself  losing  all  substance,  and,  at  last,  / 
was  the  thread  of  light. 

By  some  terrible  force  I  was  drawn  up  through  the  pipe, 
and  all  was  dark  and  still.  Through  curves  and  windings  I 
twisted  and  turned  without  pain,  without  fear — in  fact,  with 
no  sensation  whatever.  Several  times  I  found  myself  forced 
upward  and  into  the  globe  of  some  street-lamp,  when  I 
would  flicker  and  flare  in  the  wind  for  a  moment,  and  then 
would  I  be  forced  down  and  onward  again. 

After  several  such  experiences  I  began  to  find  out  where 
I  was.  I  seemed  to  be  running  along  Market  Street ;  then 
I  found  myself  on  Tenth  ;  another  time  and  Mission  Street 
was  reached  ;  then  Howard,  Seventeenth,  Twentieth  and 
Twenty-seventh,  and  finally  I  was  burning  dimly  in  a  globe 
over  an  immense  iron  gate.  Again  I  found  myself  in  the 
darkness,  and  soon  after,  I  was  looking  down  a  long,  dreary 
hallway.  From  here  I  was  forced  upward,  and  became  one 
of  many  dim  lights  in  the  dormitory  of  some  hospital.  All 
about  me  lay  the  sick  and  dying  ;  some  praying,  some  groan- 
ing, and  some  weeping. 

Past  all  this  I  was  forced,  and  found  myself  weeping  feebly 
by  a  bed,  in  a  small  room  at  the  lower  end  of  the  dormitory 
through  which  I  had  just  passed. 

On  this  bed  sat  a  human  being — a  woman.  Her  face  I 
could  not  see  for  it  was  buried  in  her  knees,  which  were 
drawn  up,  and  around  which  she  had  clasped  her  hands. 
The  long,  black,  unkempt  hair  was  hanging  almost  to  the 
floor,  and  in  this  position  of  utter  imbecility  the  figure  sat, 
and  recked  and  swayed  herself  about. 

Suddenly,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  the  creature  threw 
herself  back,  and  then  writhed  and  twisted  about  in  a  man- 
ner most  horrible  to  witness.  I  struggled  to  get  away 
from  the  scene,  but  the  same  power  that  brought  me  held  me 
there,  till  the  object  in  the  bed  cried  out  in  a  voice  rauque 
and  horribly  familiar  to  me  : 
"O  friend,  give  me  opium,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !" 
I  wanted  to  cry  out,  "  Lai,  Lai,  I  am  here  ;  your  old  friend 
and  schoolmate ! " 

But,  before  I  well  knew  what  had  happened  to  me,  I  was 
flickering  in  the  fierce  night  wind,  under  the  globe  over  the 
iron  gate. 
A  dull,  cloudy  looking  moon  bad  risen,  and  all  the  street- 


lamps  had  been  extinguished,  so  I  was  drawn  slowly  back, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  descending  into  my  room 
and  resuming  once  more  my  own  shape  and  substance.  And 
as  I,  sighing,  looked  about  me,  I  saw  that  the  fire-light,  the 
shadows,  and  the  imps  had  died  away,  and  only  Mathilde, 
myself,  and  my  pain  remained. 

Three  days  after,  Mathilde  was  reading  the  morning  paper 
to  me,  and  among  the  deaths  she  read  : 

"  Died,  January  22,  18 — ,  at  the  City  and  County  Hospital,  Lai,  wife 
of  the  late  William  Dartington,  aged  twenty-six  years." 

"  Mathilde,  was  it  not  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-second 
that  I  was  so  ill  ? " 

"  Yes,  madame  1 "  A.  J.  H. 

San  Francisco,  November  5,  1883. 


"  Most  cases  of  sea-sickness,"  said  a  steamship  steward  to 
a  Sun  reporter,  the  other  day,  "  are  pathetic,  though  I  smile 
sometimes  when  the  braggart  keels  over.  On  every  trip  we 
have  at  least  one  man  who  boasts  of  his  ability  to  withstand 
sea-sickness.  He  always  says  that  the  trouble  is  as  largely 
mental  as  physical,  and  that  a  man  of  invincible  determina- 
tion can  ward  it  off  by  an  effort  of  will.  The  fall  of  this  man 
to  a  condition  of  pitiable  wretchedness  has  its  humorous 
features  for  us — not  for  the  man.  Women  are  more  subject 
to  sea-sickness  than  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
stand  it  better.  A  woman  struggles  light  up  to  the  point  of 
despair  against  the — what  I  might  call  the  impropriety  of  the 
thing.  She  isn't  so  much  tortured  by  the  pangs  as  she  is 
worried  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  disheveled,  haggard, 
and  draggled.  She  fights  against  it  to  the  last,  and  keeps 
up  appearances  as  long  as  she  can  hold  up  her  head.  Then 
she  becomes  maudlin  and  pathetic.  She  takes  to  her  room 
and  invariably  asks  three  questions.  First,  whether  people 
die  frequently  of  sea-sickness,  then  how  many  miles  we  are 
from  shore,  and,  lastly,  when  we  will  get  there.  She  also 
often  asks  me  how  deep  the  water  is,  and  if  I  think  it  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  go  seven  days  without  food.  The  doctor 
is  always  talked  over.  I  am  asked  time  and  again  if  I  think 
he  is  capable  and  efficient,  and  if  I  have  confidence  in  him. 
When  the  patient  gets  so  ill  that  she  loses  interest  in  the 
doctor,  she  usually  lies  on  her  back  and  cries  by  the  hour. 
Luckily  the  more  violent  attacks  last  only  a  short  time.  Men 
give  in  at  once.  They  bellow  like  bulls  and  make  a  great 
rumpus  until  they  are  compelled  to  take  to  their  berths.  Then 
they  grumb'e  and  swear  until  they  are  well  enough  to  go  on 
deck  again.  A  great  many  passengers  come  aboard  loaded 
with  medicines  and  useless  schemes  for  the  prevention  of 
sea  sickness." 

Life  takes  the  following  extracts  from  editorials  of  highly 
esteemed  contemporaries  on  the  circulation  question: 

"  Merely  pausing  to  pleasantly  remark  that  the  editor  of  the  New 
York is  a  liar,  we,"  etc. — N.  Y.  Times. 

"  For  Mr. ,  who  runs  the  New  York ,  to  speak  the  truth  or 

be  decent  in  his  habits,  is  a  moral,  mental,  and  physical  impossibility. " 
— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"  Our  loathsome  and  slimy  contemporary,  the  New  York ,  says 

recently,  in  a  brazen  and  impudent  paragraph,  that,"etc — N.  Y.  World. 

"  If  the  purulent  idiot  who  wrote  the  above,  and  who  runs  his  vile 
sheet  in  the  interest  of,"  etc—  Herald. 

"  Let  the  ramshackle  paralytic  who  edits  the  New  York pro- 
duce from  his  office  a  handsomer  man  than  Mr.  Holman,  and  we  will 
give  him  five  dollars." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


The  club  gossip  in  New  York,  which  has  of  late  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  Union  Club  contemplated  weighing  anchor 
and  building  a  mansion  higher  up  town,  is  disproved  by  the 
change  made  in  the  existing  building  of  the  club.  Besides 
constructing  under  the  sidewalk  a  Winc-vsult  large  enough 
to  serve  as  a  cool  summer  ball-room,  the  club  has  decorated 
its  private  dining  room  and  its  reception  rooms  in  truly  art- 
istic and  costly  manner. 


A  reader  of  the  Argonaut  writes  us,  apropos  of  a  para- 
graph in  last  week's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  that  the  diamond  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  Wilhelmj  was  not  from  Tiffany's,  but  from 
Jaccard  of  St.  Louis  ;  further,  that  it  was  condemned  by  a 
diamond  expert  of  this  city,  returned  by  Wilhelmj  to  the  vend- 
ors, and  the  money  refunded. 


A  beautiful  brunette  entered  a  Memphis  street  millinery 
store  and  inquired  of  a  blonde  young  clerk  if  he  had  any 
"slumber  robes."  The  beautiful  brunette  wanted  a  ready- 
made  nightgown.  The  young  man  brought  out  a  lot  of  cheap 
mosquito  bars. 

The  quite  genuine  Princesse  de  Cerchiari  has  become  a 
concert-hall  singer  in  Paris.  It  was  only  last  winter  that  the 
city  had  a  similar  scandal  in  the  dfibut  of  Claire  Gambetta,  a 
consin  of  the  ex-President  of  the  Chamber,  in  a  variety  the- 
atre. 

A  baby  lived  only  five  minutes,  but  in  that  brief  existence 
had  time  and  ability  to  say,  "Famine  for  five  years  !"  Plen- 
ty of  people  in  Michigan  believe  the  story,  and  are  alarmed 
by  it.  

The  published  report  of  an   English  benevolenr   conety 
says:  "Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  paid 
and  medical  attendance,  very  few  deaths  occurr 
year," 
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THE        ARGONAUf. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  collection  of  foot-gear  at  Cluny,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Magazine  of  Art,  is  full  of  interest  not  only  for  artists,  arch- 
aeologists, and  ethnologists,  but  for  every  student  of  human 
nature.  Originally  formed  by  the  eminent  French  engraver, 
the  late  Jules  Jacquemart,  it  was  acquired  by  the  Musife  de 
Cluny  in  1880.  Further  enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  col- 
lection of  Baron  Schvitter,  it  is  in  every  respect  unique,  not 
merely  in  its  subject-matter,  but  because  it  is  at  once  very 
choice  and  singularly  universal.  Here  are  not  only  examples 
of  boots  and  shoes  from  ancient  times,  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  and  every  period  since,  but  boots  and  shoes 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  chief  interest  naturally 
centres  in  that  portion  which  is  most  complete,  and  which 
illustrates  the  female  fashions  which  have  prevailed  in  France 
and  Italy  from  the  time  of  the  Valois  to  that  of  the  First 
Empire.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  is  a  female  shoe  of 
the  age  of  Henri  II.  It  is  of  white  stuff  ornamented  on  the 
instep  with  a  large  rosette  of  silver  lace,  and  a  long  metal 
point  of  gilt  copper  engraved  in  chevrons.  The  heel  is  so 
enormously  high  that  the  lady  must  literally  have  stood  on 
her  toes.  The  long  metal  point  is  a  remnant  of  a  fashion 
which  prevailed  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  wh;ch,  though  stigmatized  by  the  bishops  as  immoral 
and  impious,  and  moreover  rendered  illegal  in  France  by 
royal  decree,  and  in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament,  refused 
to  do  more  than  retire  into  temporary  banishment,  reappear- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XI.  under  a  form  more  offensive 
than  ever.  This  was  the  long-peaked  shoe,  called  in  France 
the  ehaussurc  a  poulaine  from  the  resemblance  of  the  point 
to  the  prow  of  a  ship.  William  of  Malmesbuiy  attributes  its 
origin  to  a  certain  follower  of  William  Ruius,  and  evidently 
regards  it  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  disgraceful  morals  01 
the  Anglo-Norman  court.  In  France  it  is  traced  back  to 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  father  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  who 
is  said  to  have  had  a  great  excrescence  at  the  end  of  his  foot, 
obliging  him  to  wear  a  peculiar  form  of  shoe.  The  cord- 
wainer  appears  to  havi  hit  the  public  taste  ;  for  the  Plantag- 
enet shoe  at  once  became  the  fashion,  and  every  one  wore 
a  long  point,  which  gradually  became  elongated  to  two  feet, 
and  had  to  be  attached  to  the  knee  by  a  metal  chain.  Its 
full  proportions,  however,  were  confined  to  princes  and  great 
nobles  ;  lords  and  very  rich  people  were  permitted  to  wear 
toes  a  foot  long,  but  the  middle  class  might  not  exceed  six 
inches.  These  protuberances  were  embroidered  and  trimmed 
with  lace,  the  ends  being  shaped  like  a  horn,  a  claw,  or  some 
other  grotesque  point.  This  prevailed  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  fashion  gave  way  to  a 
kind  of  slipper  with  a  very  broad  toe  just  rounded  off.  But 
in  another  hundred  years  the  peaked  toes  reappeared,  and 
this  time  men  wore  points  of  iron  a  foot  long,  through  the  end 
of  which  a  chain  was  passed,  so  that  they  were  held  aloft  in 
the  air.  The  same  fashion  appears  to  have  obtained  in 
England,  for  Camden  speaks  of  "shoes  and  pattens  being 
snowted  and  piked  more  than  a  finger  long,  and  upwards." 
And  in  this  shoe  we  have  evidence  of  a  lady  as  late  as  the 
days  of  Henri  II.  wearing  a  long  metal  point.  When  we  find 
such  remarkable  persistency  in  a  fashion  apparently  unrea- 
sonable, we  suspect  that  in  some  way  it  peculiarly  expressed 
the  spirit  of  the  latter  Middle  Ages.  The  union  of  the  high 
heel  with  the  peaked  toe  produced  a  foot  which  very  truly- 
represented  a  court  in  which  the  men  were  satyrs  and  the 
women  sirens. 

The  next  female  shoe  of  interest  in  this  collection,  comes 
from  the  wardrobe  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  The  long  toe 
had  lost  its  point,  and  developed  into  something  like  a  duck's 
bill,  covered  as  far  as  the  instep  with  a  piece  of  silk,  on 
which  are  worked  rosettes  of  silver  lace  placed  so  close  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  metal  surface  The  shoe  is 
made  of  white  leather,  and  seems  to  have  lost  its  ornament- 
ation. Both  this  and  another  of  the  sixteenth  century  are 
peculiar  in  having  soles  which  connect  the  toe  and  the  heel 
in  the  form  of  a  patten.  The  second  is  made  of  while  leather, 
and  cut  out  lozenge- wise  with  eight  thongs,  which  unite  in 
a  central  one  going  up  the  instep  ;  the  heel  is  painted  red, 
and  made  of  leaves  of  leather  pressed  together.  The  most 
reasonable  shoe  of  the  Valois  epoch,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
series  from  the  French  courts,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Henri 
III.  It  is  made  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot,  and  has  a 
heel  of  moderate  height.  Of  fawn-colored  leather,  it  is  cut 
out  at  the  sides  in  large  lozenge-shaped  openings,  and  fast- 
ened by  two  straps,  which  spring  from  the  neck  and  embrace 
the  central  thong,  the  edges  throughout  being  scalloped, 
and  the  shoe  embroidered  with  fine  blue.  No  specimen  of 
women's  wear  under  Henri  IV.  is  given,  but  to  judge  from  a 
child's  shoe,  the  same  fashion  prevailed  as  that  last  described. 
With  Louis  XIII.  the  high  heels  and  pointed  toes  reappear. 
An  Italian  example  of  this  date  resembles  the  Henri  III. 
specimen  in  its  open  sides,  its  scalloped  edges,  and  its 
method  of  fastening  ;  but  the  toe,  tending  to  a  point,  ends 
in  a  fine  duck's  bill.  The  heel  is  painted  red.  A  German 
shoe  of  about  the  same  time  is  tasteful,  but  more  domestic, 
It  is  of  gray  kid,  embroidered  on  the  upper  with  a  bold  de- 
sign in  black  silk.  The  toe  is  pointed  and  slightly  raised  ; 
and  the  heel  toward  the  centre  of  the  foot  is  painted  pink. 

We  now  come  to  the  Ludovican  period,  the  early  part  of 
which  coincides  with  that  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  a  period 
whose  extreme  frivolity  and  heartlessness  are  well  expressed 
in  its  costume.  Wl.at  can  be  more  tasteless  than  the  speci- 
mens of  the  fashions  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  their  hard  shapes, 
their  crude,  glaring  colors,  and  the  recrudescence  of  the 
peaked  toe  ?  The  heels  have  again  risen  enormously,  and 
tum  the  foot  into  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  early  Valois  period. 
One  of  these  is  of  damask,  embroidered  with  white,  blue, 
and  silver,  and  fastened  with  narrow  straps  ;  it  is  elevated 
on  a  very  high,  narrow  heel  widening  out  at  the  base.  An- 
other somewhat  reproduces  the  shoe  of  Henri  II.;  the  wearer 
must  have  stood  on  her  toes.  The  material  is  of  yellow  silk, 
embroidered  from  toe  to  instep  with  a  tasteless  covering  of 
silver  lace  ;  the  very  high  heel  is  in  red  morocco  ;  it  is  fast- 
ened just  below  the  ankle  with  a  strap  and  buckle.  If  these 
two  shoes  show  how  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  had  declined  in 
France,  the  specimen  from  Italy  of  the  same  period  is  even 
worse.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  shoe  was  made 
for  anything  but  a  goat.    Thus  shod,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 


how  any  creature  less  sure-footed  could  maintain  its  balance. 
The  toe  is  ornamented  with  rosettes  in  cerise  and  yellow 
ribbons. 

The  Regency  (17 1 5-1 723)  is  represented  by  a  boot  which, 
apart  from  its  high  heel,  shaped  like  a  barber's  wig-stand, 
would  not  be  very  ugly.  The  front  is  even  graceful  in  its 
lines,  the  flying  flaps  giving  it  a  floral  appearance.  The 
next  series  in  the  collection,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  can  not  be  denied  a  certain  piquant  grace.  A  singular 
resemblance  exists  between  the  typical  form  of  this  reign 
and  that  prevalent  in  Mohammedan  countries  and  Japan. 
Only,  the  beauty  obseivable  in  Oriental  and  African  speci- 
mens, due  to  innate  harmony,  is  destroyed  in  the  French 
specimen  by  the  elevation  of  the  shoe  on  pegs  to  a  height 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the  middle 
of  the  foot.  In  one  example  the  whole  form  of  the  shoe,  even 
10  the  treading  down  of  the  heel,  is  oriental;  but,  perched 
on  its  stand,  it  has  exactly  the  form  of  an  old  coal-scuttle. 
These  pegs,  it  would  seem,  were  helpful  in  dancing,  for  Gay 
writes  in  his  "  Trivia"  : 

"  The  wooden  heel  may  raise  the  dancer's  bound." 
The  slippers  of  this  period  are  also  quite  Oriental  in  charac- 
ter, being  merely  a  sole  covered  luxuriously  at  the  toes. 
The  Louis  XV.  shape  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of  Louis 
XVI.,  but  gradually  gave  way  to  more  natural  and  sober 
fashion.  Among  the  earlier  specimes  is  a  shoe  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  worn  by  the  ordinary  public.  It  has  still 
much  of  the  old  style,  but  its  proportions  are  very  modest. 
The  covering  is  black  spotted  silk  with  a  sort  of  puff  ball 
ornament  over  the  toe,  also  in  black  silk.  The  pointed  toe 
continued  some  time,  but  the  heel  got  flattened  and  began 
to  recede  into  its  normal  place.  A  specimen  of  this  period 
is  a  slipper, said  to  have  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Princesse 
de  Lamballe.  It  is  sharply  pointed,  but  delicate  in  form. 
The  material  is  pale  green  siik,  set  off  with  yellow  ribbons. 
But  the  shoe  that  must  be  considered  typical  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  has  a  very  low  heel,  and  a  toe  which,  at  first 
oval,  becomes  what  botanists  distinguish  as  ovate.  The  col 
lection  affords  several  examples  of  this  gradual  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  toe,  commencing  with  a  very  obtuse  point, 
which  in  the  end  is  quite  lost.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
is  an  extremely  pretty  slipper  in  green  morocco  with  a  red 
heel  and  a  double  ruche  of  red  taffetas. 


These  dainiy  shoekins  must  begin  their  last  dance,  and 
many  will  be  whirled  away  in  the  tumbrils.  The  galleries  of 
Versailles  and  the  Tuilenes  resound  with  the  noisy  tread  of 
the  daughters  of  the  people.  Monsieur  Jacquemart  has  wise- 
ly preserved  a  specimen  of  their  foot-gear.  It  is  oval-toed 
with  a  flap  on  both  sides  of  .the  instep  ;  the  front,  opening 
slightly,  is  tied  by  a  narrow  ribbon,  as  also  the  flips  could  be 
if  required,  there  being  holes  pierced  for  the  purpose.  The 
heels  are  painted  red.  Then  the  republic  gives  place  to  the 
empire,  and  one  of  the  first  changes  in  fashion  is  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  pointed  toe.  Otherwise  the  shoes  affected 
during  the  consulate  and  first  days  of  the  empire  are  in  the 
antique  taste.  One  of  the  best  preserved  specimens  is  in 
pearl-gray  linen  with  a  very  restrained  ornamentation  in 
green  silk  ;  it  might  have  been  worn  by  the  women  of  Etru- 
ria.  Born  of  republican  admiration  for  Greek  and  Roman 
liberty,  the  fashion  soon  passed  away,  and  a  singularly  dull 
mode  set  in.  The  specimen  from  the  Empress  Josephine's 
wardrobe  is  indicative  of  the  bourgeois  character  of  the  im- 
perial court.  This  fashion  of  neat,  square,  low-heeled  shoes 
prevailed  during  the  Restoration  with  both  sexes.  From 
1820  we  get  a  man's  evening  dress  shoe  of  varnished  leather. 
The  instep  is  cut  away,  and  the  opening  made  to  represent 
an  embroidered  stocking  by  a  tracery  of  black  kid  on  white 
leather.  Between  this  and  the  wear  of  Louis  XV.  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  male  foot-gear.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a 
number  of  interesting  boots  and  shoes  occur  in  that  period. 
We  should  have  the  various  military  boots  under  the  empire, 
especially  the  Hessian  boot,  so  common  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  and  which  in  England  was  not  quite  given  up 
until  the  Wellington  supplanted  it.  If  it  be  true  that  Bona- 
parte's lack  of  boots  kept  him  out  of  India,  and  led  him  into 
the  jaws  of  temptation,  the  boots  in  vogue  in  1795  may  be  re- 
garded as  historic,  and  ought  to  be  represented  in  a  French 
collection.  We  should  like  also  to  see  a  specimen  of  the 
pumps  of  the  Directory,  and  the  top-boots  of  the  Revolution, 
an  outcome  of  that  Anglomania  which  was  one  of  its  early 
symptoms.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  small  boy's  boot  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XVI.,  we  get  nothing  in  the  way  of  male 
footgear  until  we  come  to  a  postillion's  boot  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.  To  the  same  period  probably  belongs  a  long, 
flexible  boot  in  shagreen  leather,  made  to  completely  cover 
the  leg.  It  was  tightened  by  means  of  buckles  at  the  top 
and  below  the  knee. 

Of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  are  three  remarkable  boots  with 
funnel  tops — imperious,  adventurous,  impressive.  One  is  an 
example  of  the  bellows  boot,  the  botte  a  souffletj  another  of 
the  cauldron  boot,  the  botte  a  chaudrtn.  The  latter  has  a 
singular  appendage  around  the  ankle.  The  piece  which  held 
the  spur  is  a  sort  of  double  flap,  apparently  very  inconvenient 
for  riding  or  walking.  The  former  is  a  handsome  boot,  the 
leg  being  made  square  rather  than  round.  The  third  is  care- 
fully made,  with  a  top  so  enormous  that  a  man  could  hardly 
wear  a  pair  without  straddling.  This  is  the  more  likely  as 
the  foot  is  remarkably  small.  Evidently  it  belonged  to  some 
petit  maitre  of  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Compare 
it  with  a  coarse  peasant's  boot  of  the  same  period,  and  one 
has  a  vivid  idea  of  what  it  cost  humanity  to  produce  the 
pretty  little  furbelowed  Louis  Quatorze  seigneurs.  The  Louis 
Treize  boot  differed  little  from  the  botte  a  soufflet  just  de- 
scribed except  that  the  heel  was  higher,  and  that  the  upper 
part  fell  back  more  upon  the  leg.  Of  the  sixteenth  century  is 
a  tall  pair  of  military  boots  of  the  reign  of  Henri  III.  fitting 
close  to  the  leg,  and  having  a  low  heel  and  rounded  toe.  A 
similar  boot  is  the  great  Spanish  boot  of  the  age  of  Philip  II. 
It  is  made  in  three  distinct  parts,  and  nearly  covers  the  whole 
leg;  the  heel  is  wedge-shaped;  it  reminds  us  that  one  who 
was  often  arrayed  in  such  foot-gear,  the  victor  of  Lepanto, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  was  believed  by  some  to  have  been 
poisoned  by  means  of  his  boots.  Brantdme,  who  tells  the 
story,  says  "  it  is  generally  held  that  he  (Juan  d'Autriche) 
died  poisoned  par  des  bottines  parfumies." 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Tbe  Thompson  Street  Poker  Clnb. 

There  was  no  game  at  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  on 
Saturday  evening.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
a  revival  in  Hoboken  ;  Professor  Brick  wrote  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  his  coal  man  had  prevented  his  recuperating  suffi- 
ciently to  play  on  the  cash  system  ;  and  Mr.  Rube  Jackson, 
who  had  promised  to  call  upon  Elder  Boss  Jones,  of  Florida, 
and  steer  him  against  the  game,  failed  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  was  relating  the  experiences  of 
the  previous  meeting,  when,  with  the  saddened  air  of  a  man 
who  had  lost  his  grip  on  his  reputation,  Mr.  Tooter  Williams 
and  the  odor  of  a  Bowery  cigar  entered  together. 

"  Whad  de  madder,  Toot?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith,  with  the 
easy  familiarity  of  a  man  in  luck.     "  Yo'  looks  'spondent." 

"  I  done  loss  dat  sixty-fo'  dollahs  I  winned  on  de  hoss- 
race,"  responded  Mr.  Williams,  gloomily. 

"  Sho  1 "  exclaimed  everybody  present. 

"  Yezzah,"  continued  Mr.  Williams,  addressing  himself  ex- 
clusively to  Mr.  Smith,  "  an'  I  done  loss  it  in  bettin'  agin' 
mokes,  too.    Dat's  whad  makes  de  remorse  bite." 

The  deepest  interest  having  been  aroused,  Mr.  Williams 
proceeded  to  enlighten  the  members  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  stannin'  in  a  do'  on  Sixth  Aveyou,  an'  up  comes  a 
wite  man  in  a  plug  hat,  an'  stzee, '  Why,  heel  lo,  Mister  Rob- 
inson, how  is  yo.'" 

"  Bunko,"  remarked  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  had  experience. 

"  Dat's  whad  /  thought,"  said  Mr.  Williams  ;  "  bud  I  kept 
shet.     Sol  sez  to  him,  ( How  is  yo  ? ' " 

" '  Ise  a  stranger  yar,  Mister  Robinson,'  sezee, '  an'  I  mus' 
say  I  never  did  see  so  many  mokes  togidder  as  dey  is  on 
Sixth  Aveyou.  Dey's  mo'  mokes  dan  wite  pussons.'  '  Oh, 
no,'  sez  I,  'dey's  mo'  white  pussons  dan  mokes.'  '  I'll  bet 
yo'  two  to  one  dey  isn't,'  sezee.  '  All  right,'  sez  I.  So  off 
he  goes  an'  comes  back  wid  a  fren'  who  weighed  'bout  two 
hundred,  an'  had  a  bad  eye." 

"  Yo'  had  a  sof '  spec,"  observed  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Den,"  continued  Mr.  Williams,  not  noticing  the  interrup- 
tion, "sezee,  'Now  we'll  bofe  put  up  a  hundred  dollahs  wif  dis 
genelman,  an'  stan  yar  in  de  do'.  Every  wite  man  passes, 
he'll  give  yo'  two  dollahs,  an'  every  moke  passes,  he'll  give 
me  a  dollah.' " 

"  Well  1 "  said  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  growing  excited. 

"  Well,  fust  dey  comes  along  two  wite  meD,  and  de  -  tan 
wif  de  bad  eye  says  dat  was  fo' dollahs  to  my  credit.  Den 
comes  six  wite  men,  an'  he  says  dat's  twelve  dollahs  mo'  for 
me.  Den  comes  along  a  buck  niggah  and  den  I  lose  a  dol- 
lah. Den  fo'  wite  men  an'  I  win  eight.  Den  fo'  wite  men 
mo';  den  one  niggah;  den  two  niggahs,  den  seven  wite 
men,  and  de  man  wif  de  bad  eye  he  say  I  was  fohty-two 
dollahs  ahead." 

"  De  soffes'  lay  I  ever  hear,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  whose  eyes 
were  glistening  over  Mr.  Williams's  winnings. 

"  Den  comes  along  fo'  wite  men,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "and 
de  man  wif  a  bad  eye  he  say  dat  was  eight  dollahs  mo',  an' 

den" here  Mr.  Williams  paused,  as  if  his  recollections 

had  overpowered  him. 

"  An'  den  ?"  echoed  everybody,  wildly  excited. 

"  Why,  den,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  desperately,  "  dey  comes 
around  de  cornah" 

"  De  cops  ? "  breathlessly  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"  A  niggah  funer'l,"  said  Mr.  Williams.— Life. 


The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  no  more  than  finished 
before  it  begins  to  put  on  scallops  the  same  as  other  roads. 
An  order  was  recently  made  requiring  all  the  employees  of 
the  road  to  dress  in  uniform,  and  a  tailor  employed  to  get 
out  the  suits.  To  facilitate  matters,  he  (the  tailor)  started  on 
a  measuring  tour,  telegraphing  ahead  to  all  agents  :  "  Take 
off  everything  but  your  pantaloons  and  shirt,  and  be  on  plat- 
fprm  when  train  arrives  to  be  measured  for  uniform."  When 
the  train  arrived  the  man  would  be  found,  measured,  and  the 
tailor  ready  to  take  the  train  when  it  was  time  for  it  to  go. 
Everything  was  working  like  a  charm,  when  he  brought  up 
at  one  of  the  stations  but  found  no  man  standing  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. He  found,  however,  a  very  pretty  little  lady,  the 
station  agent,  and  her  big  brother  waiting  to  receive  him. 
He  concluded  not  to  take  the  measure,  bat  to  remodel  his 
telegram  to  read  :  "  How  many  agents  have  you  got  that 
don't  wear  shirts  and  pantaloons,  and  where  are  they  located  ? 
Answer."  

Miss  Belle  Fisher — I  can  not  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  1  I 
never  suspected  for  a  moment  that 

Young  Jameson  from  Indiana — Oh  1  that's  all  right ; 
don't  let  that  worry  you.  Why,  Miss  Fisher,  I  have  been 
refused  by  nine  girls  in  one  summer  !  I  pop  it  to  'em  before 
they  are  ready.  They,  of  course,  say  no,  but  generally  in  a 
way  that  might  mean  yes,  later. 

Miss  Bell  Fisher— That  is  not  the  case  this  time,  I  assure 
you. 

Young  Jameson — Oh,  that's  what  they  always  say  ;  and  I 
pretend  to  take  it  au  serieux.  Gives  me  time  to  think  it 
over,  you  know.     Isn't  this  a  glorious  afternoon  ? — Life. 


Yale  College  has  added  a  course  of  study  relating  to  rail- 
roads and  all  about  them.  The  graduates  will  now  expect  to 
take  positions  as  general  managers  of  railroads  as  soon  as 
their  time  expires  at  college,  and  they  will  find  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  pumping  a  handcar,  be  promoted  to  shoveling 
on  a  gravel-train,  and  work  up  gradually  to  a  freight  and 
passenger-train  before  they  can  run  a  railroad.  A  Yale 
graduate  would  mix  up  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  twelve  miles 
long  so  it  would  take  a  good  railroad  man  a  year  to  straight- 
en it  out. — Peck's  Sun. 


"Why  is  Abbey  like  the  great  Raphael?"  asked  a  musical 
gentleman  of  an  artist  up  near  Union  Square,  the  other 
evening.  "  I  can't  see  any  likeness,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  musician  ;  "  he  is  a  great  fellow  to  bring 
out  prima  donnas,  isn't  he  ?"  "  Yes."  "  And  so  was  Raphael 
a  great  hand  at  bringing  out  prime  Madonnas  I "  The  artist 
fled,  raving  mad, — New  York  Advertiser. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


ENGLISH    RAILWAYS. 


■  Cockaigne  "  Describes  the  Principal  Lir.es  and  their  Characteristics, 


Taking  into  consideration  the  immense  railroad  interests 
of  America,  and  that  so  many  Englishmen  (both  prominent 
and  obscure)  have  been  lately,  and  are  at  present,  on  the  far 
side  of  the  Atlantic  investigating  the  American  railway  sys- 
tem, and  getting  free  rides  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  it  has  seemed  to  me  in  this  annual  interregnum  of 
dullness  through  which  London  is  now  passing  that  I  could 
not  do  better  than  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the  roads  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  state  that  a  railroad  in  England 
is  almost  invariably  called  a  \&\\way.  The  chief  English 
"  lines" — as  roads  are  always  called — are  those  which  enter 
and  depart  from  London.  The  principal  companies,  there- 
fore, are  the  Great  Northern  ;  Great  Eastern  ;  Great  West- 
ern ;  London  and  Northwestern  ;  London  and  Southwest- 
ern ;  Southeastern  ;  Midland  ;  London,  Brighton,  and  South- 
Coast  ;  and  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  All  of  these 
companies  have  termini  in  London,  some  of  them  possess- 
ing two  or  three,  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
these  connecting  with  other  lines.  These  termini  are  each 
called  and  known  by  some  distinctive  name,  arising,  in  many 
instances,  from  the  locality  in  which  they  are  situated.  The 
chief  railway  termini  in  London  are  :  "  King's  Cross,"  for  the 
Great  Northern  ;  "  Liverpool  Street,"  for  the  Great  Eastern  ; 
"  Paddington,"  for  the  Great  Western  ;  "  Easton  Square,"  for 
the  London  and  Northwestern  ;  "  Waterloo,"  for  the  London 
and  Southwestern ;  "Charing  Cross,"  for  the  Southeastern; 
"  St.  Pancras,"  for  the  Midland  ;  "  Victoria,"  for  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover;  and  "London  Bridge,"  for  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  South  Coast.  "  Cannon  Street  "  also  be- 
longs to  the  Southeastern  Company,  it  being  the  company's 
chief  point  of  arrival  in  and  departure  from  the  city. 

All  of  these  termini  are  called  stations — thus  :  "Victoria 
Station,"  "Waterloo  Station,"  etc. — though  more  fiequently 
the  word  "station"  is  dropped  altogether  when  they  are 
spoken  of  or  referred  to,  and  they  are  simply  called  "  Water- 
loo," "Victoria,"  "  Paddington," or  "Euston"  ("Square "being 
also  commonly  omitted).  In  taking  a  ticket  at  a  country 
town  or  station  for  London,  a  ticket  for  London  is  never 
asked  for.  The  terminal  station  of  the  line  in  London  is  the 
point  always  mentioned.  The  formula  of  taking  a  ticket,  or 
"  booking,"  as  our  phrase  is,  is  very  simple  and  economical 
I  -of  time,  thus,  ''  One,  first,  single,  Paddington,"  means  that 
'you  want  one  ticket  by  the  first  class,  for  the  single  journey 
(not  return)  to  Paddington  Station,  in  London.  Should  you 
wish  a  return  ticket,  you  say,  "return,"  instead  of  "  single." 
Stations  are  never  called  "  depots,"  though  the  name  of  "  de- 
pot "  is  now  not  infrequently  applied  to  the  goods  (freight) 
and  luggage  depositories  belonging  to  the  different  lines. 

The  longest  line  is  the  Great  Western,  it  having  over  two 
thousand  miles  of  "  way  "  constructed  and  in  work.  The 
London  and  Northwestern,  Northeastern,  and  Midland 
come  next  with  lines  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  in 
length.  Of  the  London  lines,  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  is  the  shortest,  being  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  miles  long.  The  Caledonian,  of  Scotland,  has  nearly 
nine  hundred  miles  in  work,  but  I  am  speaking  particularly 
of  English  lines.  The  London  and  Northwestern  was  the 
most  expensive  to  build,  though  it  is  some  four  hundred 
miles  shorter  than  the  Great  Western.  It  cost  upward  of 
ninety-one  millions  of  pounds,  against  sixty-four  millions  for 
the  Great  Western.  The  Midland  cost  sixty-six  millions, 
and  the  Chatham  and  Dover,  the  shortest  of  all  the  lines, 
twenty-three  millions. 

A  train  is  never  called  "  the  cars,"  but  "  the  train,"  simply. 
The  vehicles  for  passengers  are  called  "  carriages,"  and  con- 
sist of  first,  second,  and  third-classes.  Each  carriage  has 
from  four  to  five  compartments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  partitions  which  divide  the  carriage  crosswise,  with  a 
door  and  two  windows  at  each  end  for  each  compartment,  a 
third  window  being  set  in  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  much 
after  the  fashion  ot  the  old  stage  coaches,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve they  were  originally  patterned.  The  first-class  com- 
partments have  six  seats,  three  on  each  side,  facing  each 
other.  The  seats  are  comfortably  cushioned  and  are  divided 
by  arms.  In  night  trains  these  arms  are  arranged  to  move 
back  on  hinges,  and  so  permit  of  the  seats  making  a  contin- 
uous sofa  or  couch  for  the  passenger  to  lie  upon.  The  sec- 
ond-class compartments  are  less  comfortably  cushioned  than 
the  first,  the  third  class  having  (generally)  only  wooden  seats, 
and  frequently  only  half  partitions  between  the  compart- 
ments. In  neither  second  nor  third  class  compartments  are 
the  seats  separated  by  arms.  Sometimes  the  compartments 
of  a  carriage  are  all  of  ore  class  ;  sometimes  they  are  of  dif- 
ferent classes.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  called  composite 
carriages.  One  or  more  compartments  of  each  class  in  a 
train  are  set  aside  for  smoking,  the  words  "Smoking 
Comp't  "  or  "  Smoking  "  being  painted  on  the  windows  or 
doors  of  permanent  smoking  compartments,  or  placarded  on 
the  window  of  a  compartment  temporarily  assigned  for  the 
purpose.  The  words,  "  First,"  "  Second,"  or  "  Third,"  are 
painted  on  the  doors  of  the  respective  compartments.  Each 
compartment  is  lighted  at  night  from  the  ceiling.  Lamps 
with  glass  shades  resembling  "  bull's-eyes,"  are  inserted  and 
fastened  through  apertures  in  the  roof.  There  is  a  cloth 
shade,  adjusted  by  a  spring,  to  cover  this  light,  should  the 
passenger  wish  to  sleep.  In  cold  weather,  the  first  and  sec- 
ond-class compartments  are  provided  with  foot-warmers, 
the  same  being  flat  zinc  or  tin  tubes  filled  with  hot  water,  and 
placed  on  the  floors  of  the  compartments. 

Compared  with  the  luxury  of  a  Pullman  car,  ail  this  must 
seem  very  comfortless.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  distances  in  England  are  so  short  that  two  consecutive 
nights  in  a  train  (following  on  return  journeys,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted) are  an  impossibility.  For  one  night,  therefore,  the 
average  English  traveler  is  amply  content  with  a  first-class 
compartment  to  himself,  which  he  can  always  get  by  giving 
the  guard  half  a  crown.  The  Midland  and  the  Brighton  and 
South  Coast  lines  each  run  Pullman  cars — the  former 
"  sleeping,"  the  latter  "  drawing-room  "  cars.  But  with  the 
exception  of  that  obtained  from  Americans  traveling  to  and 
from  Liverpool  by  the  midnight  trains,  for  whose  convenience 
the  company  undoubtedly  runs  them,  I  don't  think  the  former 
et  any  patronage  to  speak  of,    As  for  the  drawing-room 


cars  on  the  Brighton  line,  they  seem  superfluous,  for  that 
company  is  proverbial  for  the  fineness  and  luxurious  uphol- 
stery of  its  first-class  carriages.  It  is  my  impression,  on  the 
whole,  that — whatever  he  may  be  doing  elsewhere — Mr.  Pull- 
man is  not  making  his  fortune  in  England. 

The  carriages  are  not  set  on  trucks,  as  are  the  cars  in  Amer- 
ica, but  run  on  iron-spoked  wheels,  the  ends  of  the  axles  of 
which  turn  in  sockets  on  each  side  of  the  carriages.  Loco- 
motives are  always  called  engines ;  the  engineers  drivers, 
and  the  firemen  stokers.  The  English  railway  engine  is  very 
different  in  appearance  from  the  American  locomotive.  It 
looks  much  more  bulky  and  unwieldy,  is  generally  painted 
black  or  dark  green,  and  displays  little,  if  any,  polished  brass- 
work  outside,  the  cylinders  and  pistons  being  usually  con- 
cealed from -view.  It  has  no  bell,  headlight,  cow-catcher,  or 
cab,  the  only  semblance  to  the  laiter  being  a  sort  of  station- 
ary shield  with  round  holes  to  look  through,  and  the  whistle 
is  not  a  hoarse  staccato  "toot,"  but  a  shrill,  high-pitched 
scream.  The  engines  are  all  "  coal-burners,"  and  the  chim- 
neys are  low  and  perpendicular  to  the  top.  Engines  are  pro- 
vided with  two  forward  buffers,  such  as  the  carriages  have  at 
each  end,  over  each  of  which  is  affixed  at  night  a  different 
colored  lamp.  Baggage  is  called  luggage,  and  the  car  in 
which  it  is  carried  is  called  the  van.  Luggage  is  never  checked, 
as  in  America  (to  our  discredit  be  it  spoken),  but  labeled,  a 
small  printed  label  bearing  the  name  of  the  place  or  London 
station,  which  may  be  the  destination  of  the  passenger,  being 
pasted  on  his  trunk  or  portmanteau.  On  some  lines  a  sem- 
blance to  the  American  checking  system  is  followed  ;  the 
label  put  on  the  luggage  bears  a  number,  and  a  duplicate  la- 
bel is  given  to  the  owner.  This  plan  is  adopted  on  the 
Brighton  and  South  Coast  line,  and  on  the  "tidal"  trains  for 
Paris  of  the  Southeastern  and  the  Southwestern  companies. 

Tickets  are  collected  at  the  gateways  of  stations  as  the 
passengers  go  out,  or  the  train  is  stopped  a  short  distance 
from  the  terminal  station,  and  the  different  compartments 
visited  by  officials  for  the  purpose.  Conductors  are  called 
guards.  They  wear  a  dark-blue  cloth  uniform,  with  the  but- 
ton of  the  company  employing  them,  and  start  the  trains  by 
blowing  a  small  whistle  like  an  American  •  policeman's. 
Each  terminus  and  station  is  supplied  with  porters,  varying 
in  number  according  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  place. 
They  are  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  dark-brown  corduroy,  with 
a  numbered  badge  round  the  arm,  and  convey  passengers' 
luggage  to  and  from  the  train,  affix  the  labels,  etc.;  and, 
though  it  is  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  company,  expect, 
and  almost  invariably  receive,  a  small  gratuity  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  preliminary  warning  of  a  train's  starting  is 
the  ringing  of  a  large  hand-bell.  "Take  your  seats!"  is 
also  generally  called  at  the  larger  stations  where  a  stay  has 
been  made.  "  All  aboard  ! "  is  an  expression  never  used. 
The  ringing  of  the  hand- bell  also  announces  the  approach 
of  a  train  at  a  station.  The  "  block  "  system,  in  vogue  on 
most  if  not  all  of  the  lines,  prevents  the  departure  ol  a  train 
from  a  station  until  the  signals  show  that  the  train  preced- 
ing it  has  left  the  next  station,  and  that  therefore  the  line 
between  the  stations  is  clear.  The  ringing  of  an  electric  bell 
is  the  signal.  At  all  stations,  where  there  is  shunting  to  be 
done,  there  is  a  signal-house,  a  square,  wooden  building 
raised  on  posts  above  the  line,  the  front  and  sides  of  which 
are  open,  a  good  deal  like  the  judge's  stand  on  a  race-course, 
or  the  pilot-house  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat,  only,  of  course, 
on  a  larger  scale.  All  the  changing  of  points  by  which 
shunting  (switching)  is  done  is  controlled  here  by  a  system 
of  wires,  pulleys,  and  levers. 

The  track  is  called  the  line;  ties  are  called  sleepers; 
switches  points,  and  to  switch  is  to  shunt.  A  ticket-office 
is  a  booking-office,  and  to  take  a  ticket  is  to  book;  a  freight 
train  is  called  a.  goods  train,  and  all  trains  going  to  London, 
no  matter  from  what  point,  are  up  trains.  All  railway  lines 
enter  and  depart  from  London  on  a  roadway  of  their  own, 
separated  from  and  built  above  the  streets  on  continuous 
archways  of  masonry,  which  bridge  the  streets  or  suburban 
roads  the  line  may  intersect,  and  it  does  not  follow  the  course 
of  any  street  or  road  as  such.  In  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  the  rule  is  the  same.  When  the  line  gets  beyond  the 
suburbs  and  into  the  open  country,  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  roads  are  crossed  or  intersected  by  it — viz-,  by  a 
bridge  over  the  road,  by  a  passage  under  the  road  (a  bridge 
for  the  road  crossing  the  line),  or  by  a  crossing  on  the  road's 
level.  In  the  latter  case,  gates  at  each  side  of  the  line  are 
kept  in  charge  of  a  servant  of  the  company,  and  are  closed 
during  the  near  approach  and  passage  of  a  train.  "  Look 
out  for  the  locomotive  when  the  bell  rings,"  is  a  notice  never 
seen  or  required  in  England.  At  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant stations,  and  at  all  the  termini,  passengers  are  not 
allowed  to  cross  the  line  at  any  time,  except  by  a  bridge  over 
the  line,  or  by  a  tunnel  under  it,  with  which  means  of  transit 
the  stations  are  provided. 

The  average  speed  of  ordinary  passenger  trains  is  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour.  Of  course,  express  trains  run  faster  than 
that — viz.,  from  forty-five  to  sixty  miles.  The  fastest  three 
trains  are  those  known  as  the  "Flying  Dutchman,"  the  "Fly- 
ing Scotchman,"  and  the  "  Wild  Irishman."  The  "  Flying 
Dutchman"  runs  on  the  Great  Western,  from  Paddington  to 
Exeter,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  miles,  in  four 
hours  and  a  quarter,  making  four  stops  only  ;  the  "  Flying 
Scotchman  "  runs  on  the  Great  Northern  line,  from  King's 
Cross  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  miles,  in  exactly  nine  hours  ;  and  the  "  Wild  Irishman  " 
runs  on  the  Northwestern  line,  from  Euston  to  Holyhead, 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  in  six  hours 
and  forty  minutes.  This  train  leaves  Euston  station  every 
night  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  eight  o'clock,  and  carries 
the  Irish  mail;  carrying,  also,  on  the  nights  of  days  on  which 
the  mail  steamers  leave  Liverpool,  the  American  mail,  which 
is  transported  via  Holyhead,  Kingstown,  Dublin,  and  Cork, 
to  Queenstown,  and  there  catches  the  steamers,  having  left 
London  several  hours  after  they  had  sailed  from  Liverpool. 
The  "  Wild  Irishman"  stops  at  but  one  station — Chester — 
during  the  entire  journey.  There  may  be  other  trains  which 
may  be  claimed  to  be  faster,  and  which  now  and  then  make 
their  appearance  on  the  different  railway  time-tables  of  Great 
Britain,  but  the  three  I  have  mentioned  are  standard  and  es- 
tablished expresses,  and  well  known  as  such. 

The  nobility,  I  may  menlion,  are  considerably  interested 
in  railways,  and  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  different  com- 
panies throughout  the  kingdom  include  several  noble  names. 

London,  October  17,  1883.  Cockaigne, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Queen  Victoria  ought  to  be  religious  ;  she  has  fifty-four 
chaplains. 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  the  English  story-writer,  is  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  but  works  indefatigably  and  keeps  up  her 
social  duties. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  pathetically  inquired  of  a  reporter  on 
her  arrival  in  New  York  :  "  Isn't  it  a  shame  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  make  my  first  appearance  on  American  soil 
with  a  very  red  nose  ?  " 

The  Boston  Gazette  says  :  "  Miss  Hattie  Crocker  has  just 
started  from  San  Francisco  with  Lord  and  Lady  Waterloo 
for  a  tour  around  the  world.  She  is  the  heiress  of  some  forty 
million  dollars,  and  is  a  very  sensible  girl." 

Mrs.  Soulhworth.the  story-writer,  still  lives  in  Washington 
where  she  was  a  school-teacher  thirty-five  years  ago.  Her 
home,  "  Prospect  Cottage,"  is  embowered  in  honeysuckles, 
and  occupies  a  commanding  position,  overlooking  the  city. 

Writing  of  Alfonso  in  Paris,  Mr.  Labouchere  recalls  the 
fact  that  shortly  after  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  she 
was  hissed  and  hooted  at  Ascot,  not  by  the  mob,  but  by  the 
lords  and  ladies,  dukes  and  duchesses,  who  called  her  Mrs. 
Melbourne. 

Isabella  became  Queen  of  Spain  on  September  29,  1833. 
She  fled  from  that  throne  and  look  refuge  in  France  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1868.  And  her  son,  King  Alfonso,  was  hooted  at 
by  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  September  29,  1883. 
There's  encouragement  for  people  who  believe  in  omens  and 
fatal  days. 

Miss  Yznaga,  the  unmarried  sister  of  Lady  Mandeville, 
can  boast  of  having  taught  the  Prince  of  Wales  how  to  play 
the  banjo.  The  Prince  is  very  proficient,  and,  it  is  said, 
owes  it  all  to  Miss  Yznaga's  admirable  teaching.  Miss 
Yznaga  learned  to  play  the  instrument  from  a  wonderful  old 
darky  who  lived  on  her  father's  plantation  down  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  bitterly  hated  at  the  Come'die-Fran- 
giise,  as  the  following  story  will  show  :  Emile  de  Girardin 
had  an  exquisite  portrait  of  her,  painted  by  an  eminent  artist 
in  1876.  When  he  died  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Come'die- 
Frangaise.  "Where  is  the  portrait  now?"  was  recently 
asked  of  a  member  of  the  company.  "  Up  in  the  garret, 
with  its  face  to  the  wall." 

The  ex-Empress  Eugenie,  though  somewhat  altered  in  ap- 
pearance by  her  silvered  hair,  is  still  very  beautiful.  She  has 
made  herself  quite  popular  at  Aldershot.  Her  Farnborough 
estate  is  conveniently  near  the  southern  camp,  and  she  has 
has  not  only  taken  an  interest  in  the  regimental  buildings, 
and  devoted  some  time  to  their  inspection,  with  General  Sir 
Lintorn  Simmons  as  ber  gu:de,  but  has  also  been  at  the  rail- 
way station  to  see  off  regiments  which  were  ordered  on  for- 
eign service.  The  compliment  has  been  highly  appreciated, 
and  she  will  doubtless  long  remember  with  pleasure  the 
hearty  cheers  which  greeted  her. 

The  American  Queen  is  responsible  for  the  following  item, 
which,  if  reprinted  in  the  English  newspapers,  might  be  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  specimen  of  the  art  of  American  advertis- 
ing :  "  In  spite  of  all  that  the  press  said  about  Mrs.  Langtry 
here,  she  went  back  to  London  and  was  received  very  cor- 
dially by  the  highest  society.  This  seems  rather  strange, 
after  all  the  gossip,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true.  She  was  at 
a  ball  given  by  Lady  Rosebery,  a  tea  given  by  another  great 
leader  of  fashion,  and  she  was  driven  out  to  the  Ascot  races 
in  a  coach  in  company  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  some  others  as  distinguished.  Evidently  the 
English  have  no  confidence  in  the  American  press,  and  think 
that  all  the  stories  and  gossip  in  the  papers  about  Mrs. 
Langtry  were  gotten  up  just  to  amuse  us." 

According  to  the  Germania,  Antonius  Anderledy,  the  new 
General  of  the  Jessuits,  was  born  at  Brieg  (Canton  Valais) 
on  June  3,  1819.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  when 
nineteen  years  old,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Rome  and  Freiburg.  The  catastrophe  of  1847,  which  drove 
the  Jesuits  from  Switzerland,  found  him  at  Freiburg.  From 
Piedmont,  where  he  had  found  shelter  after  exile,  the  Jesuits 
were  also  expelled.  After  this  he  came,  with  several  other 
members  of  the  society,  to  the  United  States,  and  became  a 
priest  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Meanwhile,  Germany  had 
opened  her  gates  to  the  Jesuits,  and  Anderledy  returned  in 
1851,  and  lived  for  two  years  as  missionary  in  Bavaria,  until 
in  1S53  he  was  made  rector  of  the  geological  school  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Cologne.  In  1856  he  became  rector  of 
the  Theological  College  at  Paderborn.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  theology  at  Maria  Laash  ;  in  1869 
he  became  rector  of  the  same  place  ;  and  in  1870  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  of  General  Beckx,  at  Rome.  His  thirteen 
years'  experience  as  the  right-hand  man  of  the  retiring  Vicar- 
General  gave  him  the  first  claim  to  the  post  to  which  he  has 
just  been  elected. 

The  will  of  the  late  Ivan  Tourgue'neff  has  been  contested. 
One  claimant  is  Monsieur  Bru£re,  a  Frenchman  who  mar- 
ried the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Tourgue'neff,  but  whom  he 
recognized  by  an  authentic  document  in  February,  1865. 
Another  is  Madame  Viardot,  in  whose  hotel,  in  the  Rue  de 
Douai,  the  deceased  had  a  room.  She  claims  the  property 
on  the  strength  of  a  holographic  will  made  by  Ivan  Tour- 
gue'neff, shortly  before  his  death,  constituting  her  his  residu- 
ary legatee.  Besides,  there  is  the  Russian  family  of  the  dead 
author.  The  affair  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  left 
about  four  hundred  thousand  francs'  worth  of  property  in- 
Russia  which  came  to  him  by  marriage.  Then  he  has  au- 
thor's rights  in  France,  and  the  fu.niture,  etc  ,  of  two  rooms. 
Madame  Viardot  appealed  to  the  tribunal  in  Paris  to  have 
the  seals  removed,  but  this  was  contested  by  the  other  claim- 
ants. The  tribunal  decided  that  the  seals  should  be  removed 
and  an  inventory  of  the  property  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  Russian  Consul,  but  in  the  French  form,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  several  claimants.  The  remains  of  Ivan  Tour- 
gue'neff were,  as  is  known,  removed  from  Paris,  tn  be  con- 
veyed to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  permanent  re 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardln's  "  Letter 
Dear  Argonaut  :  The  past  week  has  been  a  "red  let- 
ter "  one  in  two  young  lives,  for  it  has  seen  their  launch  into 
society  as  full-fledged  young  ladies.     I  allude  to  the  debu- 
tantes, Miss  Nettie  Schmieden  and  Miss  Lucy  Otis,  whose 
parents  gave  their  daughters  charming  parties  on  the  occa- 
sion  of    their  entree  into   the   beau  monde.     That   of    the 
Schmiedells  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  was  really  a  ball,  most  elaborate  preparations 
having  been  made.     The  drawing-room  suite  on  the  first 
floor   was  canvased   and  profusely  decked  with  flowers  in 
every  conceivable  shape— garlands,  devices,  balls,  etc.     On 
a  table  in  the  bow-window   of  one   of  the   small  drawing- 
rooms  was  arranged  a  number  of  floral  offerings— bouquets, 
baskets,  etc.     The  entire  corridor  running  round  the  court 
yard  was  covered  with  white  linen,  and  at  either  end  closed 
in  with  palms  and  shrubs,  thus  making  a  private  promenade 
for  the  guests.     Supper  was  served  in  the  small  dining-room 
on  the  same  floor,  and  was  voted  a  feast  worthy  of  the  gods, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the   point,  the  goddesses   of  fashion 
present.     Here,  too,  flowers  were  a  feature,  one  large  piece 
representing  several  horns  of  plenty  in  a  cluster  being  es- 
pecially noticeable.     All  the  arrangements  were  carried  out 
to  perfection,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  management 
of  the  hotel.     Where  so  many  beautiful  costumes  appeared 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  in  the  limit  cf  a 
letter,  so  I  will  merely  say  that   the  hostess  was,  as  usual, 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  costume,  and  her  fair 
daughter  was  dressed  in  a  short  white  satin  dress,  draped 
with  lace,  garlanded  from  shoulder  to  waist  with  bright  flow- 
ers, and  an  immense  bouquet  of  red  roses  completing  the 
toilet.     Of  the  matrons,  Mrs.   Crocker,  Mrs.  McLaughlin, 
Mrs.  \V.  E.  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Doctor  McNulty  wore  the  most 
effective  and  striking  costumes.     The  young  girls  all  locked 
well.     The  "coming-out "   party  given  by  Mrs.  Otis  to  her 
daughter  Lucy  (who  has  just  returned  from  Boston  school- 
life),  on  Thursday  evening,  was  not  of  so  ambitious  a  char- 
acter as  the  Schmieden  ball,  being  chiefly  Miss  Lucy's  young 
friends,  but  it  was  a  most  charming  party,  and  the  fair,  fresh 
young  faces  a  delightful  sight.     The  Otis  House,  on  Frank- 
lin Street,  is  well  calculated  for  dancing,  being  spacious,  with 
the  rooms  en  suite.     Flowers  were  here  also  used  in  endless 
variety,  making  the  air  fragrant  with  the  perfume ;   and  I 
think  both  the  young  girls  who  were  the  central  figures  at 
these  parties  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  made  a  most 
success  de"but  into  fashionable  life.    Tuesday  last  was  "  recep- 
tion day  '  on  Taylor  Street,  and  both  Mrs.  Tevls  and  her  sis- 
ter (Mrs.  Haggin)  had  a  throng  of  visitors  paying  their  party 
calls.      Unfortunately,  the  day  was  overcast,   so  that  light 
or  elaborate  costumes  were  not  admissible,  but  the  shim- 
mer of   satin  in  warm,  bright   tints   was   there   in    plenty. 
In  the  Tevises'  case  the  calling  continued  during  the  evening 
among  ihe  gentlemen,  and,  the  Tevis-Haggin  family  circle 
being  so  large,  it  made  quite  a  party  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  girls  who  were  asked  to  "  drop  in,"  when  dancing  and 
music  were  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour.     I  hear  that  the 
next  party  on  the  tapis  is  to  be  one  at  the  Gwins.     Their 
"  Tuesday  evenings  "  are  almost  parties  every  week,  so  favor- 
ite a  place  for  the  young  people  to  congregate  is  their  hos- 
pitable house.     Society  is  getting  on  the  qui  vive  as  the  time 
draws  near  for  Miss  Daisy  Parrott's  wedding,  as  it  is  said  on 
all  sides   that  it  will  be  an  unusually  brilliant  affair.    An 
evening  wedding  is  always  gayer  than  an  afternoon  one,  I 
think,  and  Miss  Belle  Eyre's  friends  are  hoping  she  will  de- 
cide on  that  time  for  her  marriage,  especially  as  it  is  to  take 
place  in  Trinity  Church,  which  is  so  cold  and  dreary  a  place 
in  the  day-time.     The  long-talked-of,  long-looked-for  Scbroe- 
der  Donahue  wedding  is  at  length  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  baron  having  met   Miss  Donahue  in  New  York,  upon 
her  return  from  Europe,  the  "  preliminaries  were  arranged," 
as  the  lingo  of  foreign  high  life  goes,  and  the  bride's  brother, 
Mervyn,  and  cousin,  Peter,  left  here  last  week  to  attend  the 
wedding,  after  which  event  the  whole  bridal  party  will  turn 
their  steps  toward  this  coast,  when  society  may  expect  an 
cu  burst  of  gayety  in  the  way  of  dinners,  receptions,  etc.,  as 
a  welcome  to  the  bride  and  groom.     I  wonder  if  this  bridal 
atmosphere  wiil  induce  Miss  Belle  Wallace  to  definitely  set 
the  day  for  her  marriage  !    "  The  loss  of  one  is  the  gain  of 
another,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  I  suppose  one  may  fairly 
use  it  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  although  the  young  men 
of  society  are  going  to  lose  Miss  Jennie  Flood  for  a  time,  the 
young  ladies  are  going  to  gain  in  the  anticipated  arrival  of 
Mr.  Stanly  Dexter,  the  son  of  those  well-remembered  society 
people  whose  pleasant  home  on  Union  Hill  was  the  scene  of 
many  a  pleasant  gathering  in  days  gone  by,  say  the  old  resi- 
dents.    As  the  young  gentleman  is  fresh   from  European 
travel,  and  is  possessed  of  ample  means,  he  will  no  doubt  be 
a  card  in  social  circles,  where  so  many  of  his  mother's  old 
friends  are  yet  to  be  found.     Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood  speak  of 
going  East  next  week  for  one  of  their  periodical  visits  to 
New  York  of  a  few  weeks  only  ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  combined  attractions  of  that  delighiful  metropolis  may 
not  prove  powerful  enough  to  keep  them  all  winter.     The 
Palace  Hotel  is  full  of  nice  people,   most  of  whom  have 
apartments  for  the  winter ;  among  which  number  will  soon  be 
classed  Edgar  Mills  and  family,  who   have  decided  upon 
leaving  their  country  home  for  the  winter,  and  coming  to 
town.      Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon   thus  gaining 
en  permanence  so  charming  a  young  lady  as  Miss  Addie. 
The  idea  seems  to  prevail  of  late  that  the  much-discussed 
French  fair  is  to  be  abandoned,  or  at  least  that  Mrs.  Hager 
has   signified    her    intention    of    withdrawing    from  active 
participation  therein.     Should  this  be  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
she  may  be  induced  to  reconsider  her  determination,  as  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  by  her  would  be  assured  from 
the  outset.     On  dit  this  very  agreeable  lady  has  in  contem- 
plation a  ball  for  Miss  Emily's  de"but,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  given  at  the  Palace.    Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  having  re- 
turned to  town  from   San  Rafael,  has  resumed  her  Sunday 
evening  "  musical  teas,"  but  I  fear  the  amateur  concert  proj- 
ect has  been  abandoned.     Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson's  depart- 
ure seems  to  have  put  an  effectual  damper  upon  it.     How- 
ever, there  are  so  many  good  voices  and  so  much  real  talent 
among  our  amateurs,  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  excellent  a  man- 
ageress as  Mrs.  McAllister  should  not  organize  it  for  a  chari- 
table -.  pose,  as  an  offset  to  so  many  fairs  of  another  kind. 


Those  of  our  society  who  love  titles  will  have  a  chance  to 
lionize  two  fresh  importations.  This  time  neither  German 
princes  nor  barons,  but  live  lords  from  Britain.  The  Earl  of 
Cork  and  his  son,  Lord  Dungannon.  Although  the  son  is 
still  a  youth,  our  belles  will  doubtless  remember  so  was  Lord 
Mandeville  when  he  was  captured  in  New  York  by  Miss 
Yznaga,  and  youth  is  a  fault  which  mends  every  day. 

Bavardin. 

The  Schmieden  Reception. 
By  all  odds  the  event  of  the  week  was  that  which  opened 
ihe  Palace  Hotel  doors  Tuesday  evening,  after  a  season  of 
quiet,  to  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  daughter's  (Miss  Nettie's)  debut.  The 
floral  decorations  of  the  parlors  and  supper  room  were  pro- 
fuse and  tasteful  in  their  garlands  of  smilax,  stands  of  exotics, 
and  floral  pieces.  The  mantel  was  banked  with  floral  con- 
tributions of  Miss  Nettie's  young  friends,  while  the  mirrors 
were  adorned  with  quaint  floral  devices.  Huge  balls  of 
flowers  were  suspended  from  each  chandelier,  and  every 
conceivable  place  was  ornamented  with  vines  and  nosegays. 
The  hostess,  robed  in  claret-colored  brocaded  velvet,  re- 
ceived, with  her  daughter,  the  guests  as  they  arrived.  Danc- 
ing followed  until  the  announcement  of  supper,  where  all  was 
in  keeping  with  the  other  lavish  appointments,  the  menu  be- 
ing unexceptionable.  Miss  Schmieden's  dress  was  of  white 
surah  silk,  trimmed  elaborately  with  lace,  low  corsage,  and 
hand  bouquet  of  tea  roses.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  cos- 
tumes was  that  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker — a  white  brocaded 
velvet ;  ornaments,  diamonds  and  pearls.  Mrs.  Barroilhet 
wore  white  brocade  satin  and  Oriental  lace  ;  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Towne,  a  robe  of  figured  satin  over  brocaded  petticoat,  and 
point  lace  garniture  ;  Mrs.  Chailes  Shaw,  a  costume  of  red 
and  white  satin,  low  corsage,  and  hand-bouquet  of  roses  ; 
Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  in  blue  embroidered  ciepe  costume  ; 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Booth,  robe  of  cream-white  satin,  draped  with 
embroidered  grenadine ;  Mrs.  Robert  Hastings,  a  brown 
velvet  petticoat,  embroidered  in  yellow,  with  overskirt  of 
yellow  satin,  corsage  decollete  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin,  robe  of 
white  satin  brocade  and  crepe,  with  garnisure  of  chrysan- 
themums ;  Mis.  Howard  Coit,  white  satin,  with  lace  and 
red  roses  ;  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  costume  of  ruby  velvet, 
square  neck,  white  lace  cape  and  sleeves  ;  Mrs.  William 
M.  NewhaU,  a  dress  of  pale  blue  ci  epe  and  satin  trimmings  ; 
Mrs.  O.  F.  Giffen,  dress  of  pale  yellow  embroidered  satin  ; 
Mrs.  Lucian  Hermann,  black  velvet  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs. 
Frank  McLennan,  brown  satin,  embroidered ;  Miss  Matie 
Peters,  a  pink  surah  silk,  garniture  of  pink  rosebuds,  and 
hand-bouquet  of  Jacqueminot  roses ;  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge, 
crimson  satin  and  overskirt  of  yellow  brocade  ;  Miss  Carrie 
Raabe,  pale  blue  faille,  trimmed  with  blue  satin  ribbon  ;  Miss 
Annie  Bradley,  in  pink  satin  ;  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  in  blue 
silk ;  Lu  Dearborn,  white  satin  embroidered  in  silver ; 
Miss  Caduc,  white  embroidered  nun's  veiling  ;  Miss  Cassie 
Adams,  pale  blue  ciepe  ;  Miss  Nellie  Wood,  in  white  satin  ; 
and  Miss  Belknap,  in  white  tulle. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  Washington  journal  speaks  of  Mrs.  Albert  Le  Breton  as  being  ex- 
peclpd  there  in  December,  to  remain  several  months.  Mrs.  Chief-Jus- 
tice Field  is  at  present  in  New  York,  expecting  to  return  to  Washington 
in  company  with  her  husband  this  week ;  her  sister,  Mrs.  McCreary, 
wiil  not  winter  in  Washington,  as  was  anticipated,  but  the  completion 
of  her  residence,  on  K  and  Vermont  streets,  will  require  her  supervision 
in  the  early  spring.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mackay  is  accredited  with  the  intention 
of  spending  the  winter  in  the  national  capital.  J.  DeBarth  Shorb, 
brother  of  Doctor  }.  C.  Shorb,  is  on  the  eve  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
East,  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs  having  been  prescribed  him  for  his 
health.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Hecht  and  family  effected  their  anticipated 
departure  for  the  Atlantic  Coast  last  week,  where  they  will  remain  sev- 
eral months.  Arriving  from  the  East,  Tuesday,  was  ex-Senator  Will- 
iam M.  Stewart.  Among  other  recent  arrivals  were  those  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Tilcomb  and  son,  who  will  remain  for  the  winter  at  the 
Beresford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  |r.  (net  Dorr),  who  have  just 
returned  from  their  European  wedding  trip,  will  reside  at  the  Palace  for 
the  winter.  Mrs.  William  Fargo  and  the  Misses  Fannie  and  May  have 
also  returned  from  their  journeying  abroad.  Wednesday,  Doctor  Will- 
iam M.  Lawler  and  daughter  arrived  from  the  East ;  also  Con  O'Con- 
nor, alter  a  seven  weeks'  absence.  Thursday,  Horace  P.  Fletcher  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Cooper  returned  to  the  city.  Miss  Bessie 
Crouch  has  been  spending  the  week  in  Sacramento.  Mrs.  N.  D.  Ride- 
out  arrived  there  Thursday  from  the  East,  after  placing  her  daughter  at 
Vassar.  The  family  will  for  the  winter  occupy  the  Scudder  mansion, 
adjoining  that  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  who  recently  fitted  it  up  for  them. 
Mrs.  Julius  Welrler's  return  from  Europe,  a  few  days  since,  was  the  oc- 
casion of  much  hearty  congratulation,  as  for  many  years  her  home  was 
one  of  the  hospitable  mansions  of  Sacramento.  Geore  A.  Tiffany  has 
returned  to  Los  Angeles.  A.  J.  Bryant  is  in  that  city  stopping  at  the 
Cosmopolitan,  as  is  also  Horace  Hawes.  J.  V.  Coleman  and  J.  D. 
Dubois,  also  P.  B.  Cornwall,  returned  last  week  from  Portland.  San 
Mateo  was  well  represented  at  the  Palace  this  week.  There  were  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  Schmieden  reception  the  Corbetts,  the  Adamses, 
Barroilhets,  Robinsons ;  besides  Miss  Carrie  Pierce  from  Santa  Clara, 
under  the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  just  returned,  the  Mizners 
of  Benicia,  and  Mrs.  Howard  Coit  and  Dr.  Hitchcock  of  Larkmead. 
Other  sojourners  at  the  Palace  at  present  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Boyd,  of  San  Rafael  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewlett,  of  Stockton  ; 
J.  A.  Paxton,  of  Nevada,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chancellor  Hartson,  of 
Napa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Mills  and  family  will  not  occupy  their 
apartments  there  until  the  rolh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonlag  have 
returned  there  from  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  in  Sacramento. 
Mr.  Edward  Bosqui  is  seeking  recreation  at  Monterey.  The  most  re- 
cent advices  regarding  Californians  abroad  is  that  the  Stanfords  are  yet 
in  Paris,  at  the  Hotel  Bristol ;  Mrs.  General  Houghton  was  residing  at 
28  Arc  de  Dena,  while  Miss  S.  Houghton  was  en  pension  at  No.  7  Rue 
Poisson  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McKenty  were  stopping  at  29  Rue  Mon- 
seigneur  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Wilson,  at  the  Hotel  Continental ;  Mr., 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Atkinson,  at  the  Hotel  Danube  ;  J.  Houston,  at  Hotel 
Bellevue  ;  and  Mrs.  Lowney  and  familily  at  118  Boulevard  Haussmann. 
In  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Hill  were  stopping  at  the  Cavendish 
Hotel ;  J.  Ficdla,  at  the  Caledonian ;  Mrs.  A.  Siegenwonh,  at  the 
Adelphi ;  R.  M.  Graves,  at  the  Royal  ;  and  M.  Packard,  at  the  Royal 
Hotel.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pillsbury,  William  McCormack,  Miss  McCormack, 
and  J.  D.  Robertson  were  in  lodgings.  Among  those  variously  dis- 
tributed over  the  Continent  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E.  Raum,  in  Rome  ; 
in  Dresden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Moore.  In 
New  York,  stopping  at  the  different  hotels,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Talbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckingham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Hill,  Mrs.  S. 
W.  Sanderson  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Pope, 
G.  L.  Brodley,  and  W.  A.  Powning.  As  regards  society's  doings  at 
home  lor  the  past  week,  the  gayeties  at  Mare  Island  seem  to  have  been 
inaugurated  this  season  by  the  officers  of  the  sloop-of-war  Alert,  last 
Thursday.  As  usual,  the  San  Francisco  element  was  large,  and  the 
affair  was  pronounced  a  most  enjoyable  one  by  all.  Oakland  society, 
with  the  assistance  of  many  from  this  side  of  the  bay,  quite  encouraged 
the  kettle-drum  proclivity  by  numerously  attending  that  given  by  Mrs. 
Judge  Stanly  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  have  intimated  that  they 
are  making  elaborate  preparations  for  one  on  the  22d.  Judging  from  the 
social  status  of  those  who  have  the  matter  in  hand,  the  affair  promises 


to  be  a  most  brilliant  one.  A  spirit  of  rivalry  seems  urging  on  the 
young  ladies  of  Doctor  Stebbins's  church  and  that  of  Doctor  Barrows 
to  greater  exertion  regarding  their  projected  entertainments.  There 
will  be  held  a  bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work, 
with  an  art-room,  gypsy  tent,  wigwam,  Swiss  cottage,  and  seslbetic  tea- 
room, on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  this  month.  The  principal  wed- 
ding of  note  during  the  past  week  was  that  of  Miss  Kate  Fay,  daugh- 
ter of  Caleb  Fay,  to  Doctor  William  Boericke,  on  Tuesday  evening,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  1329  Pine  Street.  The  invited 
guests  were  confined  to  the  relatives  and  intimate  friends  ;  the  flowers 
and  dress  of  the  bride  were  worthy  of  mention.  The  young  couple 
will  make  San  Francisco  their  future  home.  Miss  Nellie  Waterhouse 
will  shortly  be  united  to  D.  S.  Dorn,  son  of  Colonel  A.  J.  Dorn,  of 
Southern  California.  The  near  future  promises  a  wedding  which  en- 
gages the  attention  of  fashionable  Oakland — that  of  Miss  McNear  to 
Philip  E.  Bowles.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  the  Presbyterian 
church  next  Thursday  evening,  after  which  there  will  be  a  reception  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  657  Linden  Street,  for  which  a 
large  number  of  invitations  are  out.  Miss  Maggie  Hickey,  another  of 
our  San  Francisco  belles,  will  shortly  be  united  to  G.  E.  French.  Miss 
Lu  Dearborn  sailed  on  Wednesday  for  a  trip  to  Japan  aboard  the 
Tokio,  which  for  this  trip  is  commanded  by  her  father. 


Art  Notes. 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Morris  &  Kennedy,  has  just  returned  from  the  East 
with  a  large  collection  of  paintings  by  well-known  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean artists.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  from  the  recent  exposition  of 
foreign  artists  in  New  York.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  the  most  exten- 
sive collection  of  works  by  modern  masters  that  has  yet  been  brought 
to  this  city.  Of  the  marine  paintings,  the  "  Lugger  Coming  into  Har- 
bor," in  black  and  white,  by  Edwards,  a  well-known  Boston  artist,  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable.  A  water-color  sketch  representing  ' '  Titania, " 
with  a  following  of  gnats  and  butterflies,  is  by  the  same  artist.  Of  the 
other  marine  views,  one  by  De  Haas,  in  which  two  schooners  are  sail- 
ing against  the  wind,  is  done  in  the  artist's  best  style.  The  sea-picture 
which  will  attract  the  greatest  notice,  however,  is  "Mid-ocean,"  by 
Halsall,  an  eminent  English  marine  painter.  A  study  of  three  young 
girls  seated  on  a  portico  overlooking  the  sea,  at  Nice,  is  by  Van  Den 
Bos,  a  young  Hollander,  now  winning  fame  in  Paris.  "  Girl  and 
Doves  "  is  by  Munier,  a  French  artist  of  the  Bougereau  school,  whose 
flesh  tints,  however,  have  less  of  the  waxen  pallor  and  more  flesh  and 
blood  than  those  of  his  roaster.  Two  bright  little  studies  are  by  Ruel, 
a  modem  English  artist  of  the  Birket  Forster  type  ;  they  represent  two 
pretty  children,  one  in  winter  garb,  with  a  white  dove  in  her  arms,  the 
other  in  a  flowered  Kate  Greenaway  print.  Of  the  large  figure  paint- 
ings, the  finest  is  a  "Father  and  Child,"  by  Jakobides,  of  Munich. 
There  are  several  military  studies,  the  most  noticeable  one  being 
"  Three  Polish  Soldiers,"  by  Wladislaw  Szerner,  who  paints  with  the 
strength  and  delicacy  of  a  Meissonier,  "The  Surprise  at  Dawn,"  by 
Giubault,  and  "  The  Sharpshooter,"  by  Roy,  are  also  noteworthy. 
"  The  Foragers  "  is  by  Till,  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Austri  tn 
painters,  and  it  was  through  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  Commission  that 
Mr.  Morris  secured  the  beautifully  executed  painting.  It  represents 
two  troopers  of  Wallenstein's  array  endeavoring  to  decoy  some  fit 
ducks  within  sword's  reach.  The  study  of  a  little  girl  feeding  her  doll 
from  a  nursing-bottle  is  by  Kcch,  a  Parisian  painter  of  great  merit. 
The  expression  of  maternal  anxiety  in  the  child's  face  has  been  cleverly 
depicted  by  the  artist  A  similar  picture  represents  a  girl  holding  a 
baby,  and  is  by  a  Spanish  artist,  Bruck-L-djos.  Two  studies  of  "  Arme- 
nian Women'  are  exquisite  specimens  of  porcelain  painting  by  Schmidt. 
Carl  Buchner,  of  Munich,  is  represented  by  a  charming  study  of  "An 
Old  Woman  in  Church."  Excellent  pictures  of  "  Sheep  "  are  by  Brissot 
and  Edmonds.  Benoni  Irwin's  "Old  Lady  "  will  especially  attract  the 
California  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  that  artist's  success.  Horn- 
burg's  "  Monks  "  are  admirable  specimens  of  that  artist's  ability.  Mr. 
Morris  will  throw  open  the  gallery  for  public  exhibition  on  or  about  the 
twentieth  instant. 


Has  modern  civilization  outgrown  the  use  of  the  word 
"  obey  "  in  the  marriage  service  ?  asks  the  Tribune.  Recent 
reports  from  various  parts  of  this  country  and  Canada  tend 
to  show  that  many  clergymen  regatd  the  promise  as  obsolete, 
and  no  longer  exact  it.  Certainly  common  experience  shows 
that  where  the  word  is  still  used  it  is  seldom  if  ever  taken  . 
seriously  by  either  party  to  the  contract.  The  gay  young 
men  and  women  that  usually  cluster  about  every  wedding 
seldom  fail  to  have  their  share  of  jokes  at  the  idea  that  the 
woman,  who  is  probably  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  the 
man,  probably  as  well  educated,  and  in  most  cases  far  more 
intelligent  in  all  matters  touching  family  life.  is  to  promise 
to  "  obey  "  him,  much  as  she  might  do  if  she  were  a  little 
child.  Probably  few  men  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  in 
the  marriage  service  nowadays  hear  it  without  an  uncom- 
fortable sense  that  they  are  in  a  rather  absurd  situation. 
When  the  position  of  woman  in  society  and  in  life  was  not 
so  good  as  it  has  since  become,  a  promise  to  "  obey"  was 
more  natural  than  it  is  now,  when  modern  progress  has  made 
the  woman  the  man's  equal,  and  has  inspired  in  her  a  strong 
sense  of  individuality  and  personal  independence,  even  as 
regards  the  man  she  loves.  Some  of  the  Boston  clergymen 
have  been  expressing  opinions  on  this  subject  which  are  of 
considerable  interest.  No.  1  said  :  "I  always  leave  out  the 
word  '  obey'  unless  the  bride  or  groom  requesls  it."  No.  2 
said:  "The  obligation  is  absolutely  equivalent  upon  both 
man  and  wife.  I  omit  the  word  '  obey '  because  it  has  no 
binding  force  in  practice."  No.  3  said  :  "  I  generally  use 
the  words  'love,  honor,  and  cherish,'  but  I  think  the  preva- 
lence of  the  terrible  evil  of  divorce  may  cause  a  return  to  the 
use  of  the  word  'obey,'  so  that,  as  far  as  woids  ard  forms 
can  make  it,  the  ceremony  should  be  more  binding."  No.  4 : 
"  I  never  used  the  word  '  obey '  and  never  intend  to  use  it. 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  wife  should  obey  the  husband 
any  more  than  the  husband  the  wife."  No.  5  :  "  I  almost 
always  use  the  word  '  obey,'  but  have  no  especial  reason  to 
give  for  so  doing."  No.  6  :  "I  never  used  the  word,  and 
think  it  is  not  customary  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  to- 
day. I  have  never  been  asked  to  use  the  word,  but  fre- 
quently have  been  requested  to  leave  it  out  of  the  service." 
No.  7  :  'T  say  'obey  in  love,'  which  thereby  robs  it  of  all 
objection.  The  true  husband  will  not  ask  his  wife  to  obey 
except  in  love,  and  the  true  wife  is  always  ready  to  do  that." 
No.  8  :  "  I  would  not  pretend  to  set  myself  over  the  Script- 
ure, which  says  plainly  that  the  husband  is  the  master." 
These  clergymen  and.others  expressing  similar  opinions  rep- 
resented all  the  leading  Protestant  denominations.  A 
majority  were  against  the  use  of  the  word.  Young  women 
who  are  ready  to  love  and  honor,  but  do  not  promise  to  obey, 
may  fortify  themselves  accordingly. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been  taught  a  good  lesson  in 
the  recent  election  in  New  York.  Mavnard,  its  candidate 
for  Secretary  of  State,  was  in  favor  of  temperance  reform. 
As  soon  as  this  became  known,  there  was  organized  against 
him  by  the  gin-millers  in  all  the  larger  cities  a  whi-ky  re- 
bellion, and  his  opponent,  Carr,  a  Republican,  and  presuma- 
bly a  moral-suasion  temperance  man,  was  elected  by  eighteen 
thousand  majority.  The  balance  of  the  Democratic  ticket 
scratched  in  by  an  average  of  eight  thousand.  The  moral 
lo  the  Democratic  party  is  apparent. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


s 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill  claims  that  during  the  brief 
months  of  their  wedded  bliss  she  and  her  may-be  husband, 
by  their  "joint  efforts,"  increased  the  property  from  five  to 
fifteen  millions. 

"It  is  good  to  be  wealthy  and  wise. 
It  is  good  to  be  honest  and  true," 

but  the  greatest  of  these  is  wealth  and  wisdom.  Miss  Hill 
would  not  seem  to  have  accumulated  wisdom  as  rapidly  as 
she  accumulated  wealth  ;  but  such  as  she  has,  let  her  have  it 
in  peace.  No  one  will  sue  her  for  it.  Her  wealth  unfortu- 
nately is  so  disposed  that  she  can  not  lay  her  hand  on  it,  nor 
draw  a  check  for  it.  Might  I  respectfully  suggest  that  under 
the  circumstances  a  temporary  income  would  fill  an  apparent 
void,  and  that  a  large  and  thriving  section  of  the  population 
makes  an  excellent  living  by  telling  other  people  how  to  get 
rich  ?  If  Miss  Hill  will  give  away  her  share  of  the  "joint" 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  the  first 
of  her  customers.  I  will  immediately  and  cheerfully  remit 
the  established  price  for  the  information,  a  three-cent  stamp. 
******** 
Does  any  one  know  what  old  Heckett's  costume  in  "  The 
Romany  Rye "  means  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be  strictly 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  bird-fancying.  Indeed,  by  the 
time  he  gets  it  all  on,  including  the  crape-wound  white  tile, 
and  sets  out  to  feed  the  birds,  I  should  think  they  would 
drop  from  their  little  perches  in  an  acute  attack  of  paralysis, 
brought  on  by  fright  and  astonishment.  The  thoughtless  all 
exclaim,  when  they  first  see  him,  that  he  looks  like  a  tipsy 
parson.  This  is  an  injustice  to  the  cloth.  A  certain  clerical 
droop  to  his  long  coat  may  account  for  this  impression,  but 
any  parson  in  the  world  about  to  get  tipsy  would  have  the 
forethought  to  remove  those  white  gaiters.  In  his  branch 
profession  of  housebreaking,  the  white  gaiters  would  prove 
to  be  an  intrusive  bit  of  gear.  For  some  reason  best  known 
to  themselves,  burglars  never  burglarize  in  white  gaiters.  By 
the  time  old  Heckett  has  surmounted  his  black  broadcloth 
and  white  uppers  with  a  light  tile,  also  a  touch  of  decayed 
gentility,  he  looks  as  if  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  the  height 
of  style  one  day  several  years  before,  and  had  not  since  re- 
moved his  clothes.  He  also  looks  as  if  a  nearer  approach  to 
him  would  not  efface  this  impression.  Does  the  actor  intend 
to  convey  the  idea  that  in  other  and  happier  days  Gertie's 
grandfather  was  a  swell  ?  If  so,  he  must  remove  his  accent. 
It  does  not  match  with  his  clothes.  Or  does  he  mean  to  in- 
timate incongruity,  and  that,  being  too  poor  to  afford  a  tailor 
of  his  own,  a  Chatham  Street  Ninth  has  clothed  him,  with 
grim  irony,  in  the  cast-off  shell  of  a  swell?  Yet  why  should 
I  addle  my  brains  like  the  commentators  to  find  meanings 
which  do  not  exist?  The  real  truth  maybe  that  the  man, 
like  many  actors,  is  not  trying  to  convey  any  idea  at  all,  not 
having  any  to  convey.  His  dress  is  ridiculous,  but  he  doesn't 
know  it. 
******** 
At  the  debutante's  party,  the  other  night,  one  of  the  meth- 
ods of  a  very  successful  male  married  flirt  was  discovered. 
Every  one  likes  to  go  to  a  party  at  the  Palace,  because  the 
arrangements  are  so  ingeniously  contrived  for  flirtation.  Un- 
happily the  nooks  are  now  so  well  known  that  it  is  getting  to 
be  a  difficult  thing  to  preempt  the  choice  ones.  As  the  hero 
of  my  tale  is  an  accomplished  and  experienced  preemptor, 
he  had  no  difficulty.    Three  several  times  he  was  found  with 

three  several  belles  in  the  third But  why  should  the 

spot  be  mentioned  ;  it  is  his  by  right  of  discovery,  and  I 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  mining  laws  of  California  to 
wish  to  see  his  territory  intruded  upon.  Eavesdropping  on 
first  conversation  began  at  this  point : 

"But  you  are  always  so  cold  and  distant  that  I  never 

dared  " 

"  I  cold  and  distant  ?"  murmured  the  belle,  in  pleased  sur- 
prise. 

A  woman  always  likes  to  be  accused  of  being  cold  and 
distant.    The  refutation  is  then  so  excusable. 

"Yes,  cold  and  indifferent,"  said  the  M.  M.  F. ;  "you  are 
a  perfect  iceberg.  A  fellow  will  approach  you  with  words  of 
admiration  burning  upon  his  lips,  aud  you  freeze  them  there." 
The  lady  began  violently  to  disclaim,  and  the  involuntary 
eavesdroppers  sacrificed  their  bit  of  preemption  and  with- 
drew. The  flirting  pair  later  were  observed  to  make  a  very 
extended  tour  of  the  corridor,  and  there  was  neither  cold- 
ness nor  distance  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

In  the  course  of  events  the  iceberg  was  carried  off  by  a 
partner,  and  the  M.  M.  F.,  being  thown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, cast  about  for  another  glacier.  Shortly  the  eaves- 
droppers were  again  intruded  upon — their  territory,  it  may 
be  remarked,  lying  farther  within  the  alcove. 

"  You  are  a  woman,"  the  M.  M.  F.  was  saying  as  he  led 
the  glacial  formation  in,  "  a  woman  with  whom  a  man  would 
like  to  sit  down  and  have  a  lpng,  long  talk  ;  a  sensible  talk, 
not  this  chatter  and  foam  of  society." 

The  eavesdroppers  could  not  see  her,  but  they  knew  from 
this,  by  an  unmistakable  instinct,  that  the  woman  was  not 
pretty. 
"But  you  are  such  an  ice-box,"  went  on   the  M.  M.  F., 

"  that  a  fellow  doesn't  dare  " 

Now  when  a  man  is  telling  a  woman  what  he  does  not 
dare  to  do,  he  is  daring  much ;  so  once  more  the  eavesdrop- 
pers considerately  fled. 

I  do  not  think  this  flirtation  went  off  very  well.  Men  are 
such  blockheads  in  the  matter  of  compliment.  Will  they 
never  learn  that  it  always  safe  to  tell  a  pretty  woman  that  she 
is  intellectual,  and  an  intellectual  woman  that  she  is  pretty  ? 
It  is  such  a  simple  rule,  and  works  so  surely. 

After  supper  the  M.  M.  F.  was  observed  to  lead  a  pretty 
little  icicle  into  the  nook.  She  was  frosted  thickly  with  sta- 
lactites of  pearl  passementerie,  and  a  red  chevelure  com- 
bined with  a  bright  floral  garniture  made  her  look  like  a 
snow-flower.  No  one  listened  this  time,  but  as  from  afar  we 
watched  her  pleased  face  relax  into  a  smile  of  indefinite 
magnitude,  we  knew,  as  well  as  if  we  were  listening,  that  he 
was  telling  her  that  she  was,  at  the  very  least,  a  three-story 
refrigerator. 

******** 
Apropos  of  balls — but  no  one  ever  calls  them  balls  any 
more.     The  term   is  as  passl  as  green  plush  furniture. 


Everything  is  now  a  reception  or  a  party,  and  there  is  a 
good,  plain,  old-fashioned,  natural  ring  to  the  last  name, 
which  makes  it  popular.  Apropos  of  balls,  why  does  not 
some  good  society  Samaritan  rush  in  with  a  new  depart- 
ure to  the  rescue  of  those  social  martyrs  who  give  balls  ? 
Talk  of  your  bad  quarter-of-an-hour  before  dinner  !  The 
dismal  hour  and  a  half  which  the  hostess  puts  in  before  the 
rooms  begin  to  fill  has  not  its  parallel  among  the  exigencies 
of  society.  This,  always  saving  and  excepting  the  long  mel 
ancholy  prowl  of  the  host  among  his  friends  on  the  night  of 
his  own  ball.  Seated  at  the  head  of  his  own  dinner-table, 
almost  any  man  will  expand  and  grow  unctuous  and  mellow 
The  gratifying  consciousness  that  he  is  going  to  give  you  a 
good  dinner,  while  similarly  treating  himself,  has  an  effect 
at  once  soothing  and  inspiring.  But  all  the  good  is  taken 
out  of  a  ball  by  the  long  wait  at  the  beginning.  Every  one 
wants  to  be  late.  Every  one  determines  to  arrive  upon  the 
scene  of  action  after  it  is  well  set  a-going.  Every  one  de- 
termines not  to  be  the  first  man. 

There  is  extant  a  poem  which  tells  of  the  Last  Man  taking 
a  bilious  view  of  the  last  sunset.  But  even  poetical  license 
has  not  yet  invented  so  lonesome  a  picture  as  the  first  man 
at  the  ball.  The  bidden  guests  never  stop  to  remember  that 
the  two  miserable  beings  who  were  indiscreet  enough  to 
give  a  ball  are  all  this  time  standing  in  their  tight  shoes  and 
company  manners,  in  physical  misery  and  psychical  uneasi- 
ness, waiting  to  bid  them  welcome.  What  the  host  suffers 
after  he  is  let  off  this  duty,  no  man  knoweth  but  himself, 
though  it  is  plainly  writ  in  his  countenance. 

And  yet,  people  could  give  balls  in  comfort,  if  they  would 
only  dare  to  innovate  upon  the  custom  of  centuries.  What- 
ever the  form  of  gregarious  entertainment,  eating  is  the  ob- 
jective point.  The  floral  decorations,  the  band,  the  costumes, 
the  invitation  list — all  pale  their  ineffectual  fires  before  the 
importance  of  the  supper.  It  weighs  upon  every  one's  mind 
until  it  is  over.  The  hostess  digests  her  own  by  gulping 
down  a  huge  sigh  of  relief  on  top  of  it.  The  host  begins  to 
look  as  if  he  might  yet  be  wooed  back  to  life  and  hope.  The 
guests  grow  merry,  and  forget  to  give  out  the  idea  that  the 
invitation  was  an  unwelcome  infliction,  and  become  at  least 
resigned. 

If  wit  and  merriment  set  in,  and  care  and  dullness  fly  with 
the  rattle  of  the  forks  and  the  popping  of  the  corks,  why  not 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  difficulty,  and  save  hours  of  prelim- 
inary misery  ?    Why  not  begin  the  ball  with  the  supper  ? 
*  *  ****** 

Talking  further  of  balls,  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  the 
comments  of  Jenkins  on  the  utter  lack  of  sang-azur  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  He  says 
the  place  is  full  of  brains,  and  money,  and  magnificent  toi- 
lets, but  there  is  an  "  intangible,  indefinable  something  lack- 
ing." This  "  indefinable,  intangible  something "  exists  in 
large  quantities  at  the  Academy.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Jenkins  means  the  old  blood  of  old  New  York 
To  a  plain  plebeian  Californian,  who  is  necessarily  new,  and 
can  look  upon  these  things  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  new 
New  York  has  its  foot  upon  the  neck  of  Knickerbocker.  The 
war  or  feud,  or  whatever  name  this  factional  feeling  may 
have  taken,  was  purely  a  social  one.  And  old  New  York 
shelved  its  traditions,  buried  its  pride,  bent  its  neck,  and 
licked  the  dust  at  the  moment  when  Madame  Astor,  its 
haughty  standard-bearer,  placed  her  foot  upon  the  marble 
step  of  the  Vanderbilt  mansion,  a  humble  suppliant  for  an 
invitation  to  a  ball  1  The  triumph  for  new  New  York  was 
Alexandran  in  its  completeness.  For  old  New  York  it  was  a 
most  ignominious  surrender. 

And  when  it  comes  to  business,  it  is  a  cold  business  fact 
that  blue-blood  will  not  run  an  opera  season.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  signs  for  the  Academy  that  on  the  opening 
night  that  piece  of  decorative  wall-fringe,  composed  of  young 
men  irreproachably  dressed,  who  agreeably  blacken  the 
spaces  in  the  house,  was  missing.  They  went  in  a  body  to 
the  Metropolitan.  This  element  is  not  a  large  financial  ad- 
dition to  any  house.  They  buy  admission  tickets,  but  never 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  seat.  Yet  no  experienced  mana- 
ger likes  to  see  them  missing.  As  unerring  as  the  gallery 
boy's  judgment  of  a  drama,  so  unerring  is  their  instinct  as 
to  which  is  the  right  place  to  go  upon  a  rival  night.  They 
will  never  make  a  mistake  until  Knickerbocker  and  new  New 
York  shall  fan  the  ashes  of  the  smoldering  feud,  by  giving 
rival  balls  on  the  same  night.  Una. 


FAMOUS    SONGS. 


Our  English  Ballads  and  the  Men  Who  Made  Them. 


The  autumn  weddings  in  Boston,  says  a  journal,  if  they 
have  not  revealed  all  the  hidden  glories  of  winter  fashions 
in  ladies'  attire  and  adornments,  have  brought  to  notice  the 
newest  designs  in  gentlemen's  jewelry,  as  exhibited  in  the 
gifts  of  bridegrooms  to  their  ushers,  Mr.  Robert  Bacon 
presented  his  gentlemen  attendants  with  scarf-pins  of  the 
fleur-de-lis,  in  whole  pearls  with  stems  of  brilliants.  Mr. 
Arthur  Weld's  ushers  received  scarf-pins  with  a  fly  formed 
of  a  large  sapphire  crawling  on  a  square  block  of  old  gold. 
Another  and  still  more  beautiful  design  is  a  jockey-cap 
carved  out  of  a  star  sapphire,  the  rays  of  which  form  the 
ribs  of  the  cap,  with  the  peak  in  old  gold.  This  is  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  gentlemen  of  a  sporting  turn,  while  for 
those  of  more  sentimental  tastes  very  beautiful  pins  are  now 
made  of  amethysts  in  the  form  of  violets  with  diamond  cen- 
tres. 

The  current  number  of  the  German  magazine  Daheim 
contains  a  note  on  the  origin  of  the  word  "  album."  The 
writer  points  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  parchment  in 
common  use  was  of  two  kinds — the  Spanish-Italian  and  the 
German-French — and  that  the  main  difference  between  these 
varieties  lay  in  the  method  of  their  preparation.  The  Ger- 
man-French could  be  written  upon  on  both  sides,  while  of 
the  Spanish-Italian  only  the  inner  surface  was  available. 
The  smooth,  white  side  of  this  latter  was  called  "  album,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  stained  exterior ;  and  as  the  Spanish- 
Italian  parchment,  being  stouter  and  cheaper  than  the  other, 
was  generally  used  for  volumes  intended  as  repositories  for 
scraps  and  literary  collections,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  album  "  broadened  out  into  its  modern  signification. 

The  Vicar  of  Walzall,  England,  the  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  M. 
A.,  after  profound  researches,  has  reconciled  science  and  re- 
ligion by  the  remarkable  discovery,  which  he  recently  an- 
nounced in  a  public  lecture,  that  pre-Adamite  remains  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  fossil  angels. 


Songs  which  recall  the  scenes  and  events  of  the  far  distant 
past  have  always  been  popular,  says  a  writer  in  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  many  pathetic  incidents  are  narrated 
concerning  their  origin.     "  Long,  Long  Ago  "  was  the  com- 
position of  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  an  Englishman,  who  was  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  fear  that  he  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  his  family.      It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  after  an  attack  of  brain  fever  and  when  in  the  deepest 
melancholy  he  once  sat  down  in  despair.     "  Old  Dog  Tray," 
of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  the  first  eighteen  months  after  its  publication,  was 
written  by  Foster  on  a  piece  of  brown  wrapping-paper,  in  the 
back  room  of  a  grocery  store,  where  he  was  fond  of  lounging. 
Poor  Foster's  last  days  were  extremely  unhappy.     He  lived 
in  New  York,  personally  a  stranger,  but  known  to  every  one 
through  his  songs.     "  Auld  Lang  Syne "  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  composition  of  Burns,  but  in  fact,  he  wrote 
only  the  second  and  third  verses  of  the  ballad  as  commonly 
sung,  retouching  the  others  from  an  older  and  less  familiar 
song.     "Ben  Bolt"  was  scribbled  by  Doctor  English,  as  a 
sea-song,  for  the  New  Mirror,  N.  P.  Willis's  paper.     Eng- 
lish knew  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  only  one  line  has  any  con- 
nection with  sea  topics.      It  had  a  wonderful  run  for  several 
years,  but,  like  most  other  songs,  finally  passed  out  of  mem- 
ory.    "  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  "  was  written  by  Wondworth 
in  New  York  City  during  the  hot  summer  of  1817.     He  came 
into  the  house  and  drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  then  said  : 
"  How  much  more  refreshing  it  would  be  to  take  a  good  long 
drink  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  used  to  hang  in  my 
father's  well  ! "     His  wife  heard  the  remark,  and  suggested 
that  it  was  a  happy  thought  for  a  poem.     He  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  song  as  we  have  it.    "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree" 
was  the  result  of  an  incident  that  happened  to  George  P. 
Morris.     A  friend's  mother  had  owned  a  little  place  in  the 
country  which  she  was  obliged  to  sell.     On  the  property  grew 
a  little  oak  which  had  been  planted  by  his  grandfather.     The 
purchaser  of  the  house  and  land  proposed  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  and  Morris's  friend  paid  him  ten  dollars  for  a  bond  that 
the  oak  should  be  spared.     Morris  heard  the  story,  saw  the 
tree,  and  wrote  the  song.    "Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night"  was 
produced  by  Moore  after  his  family  had  undergone  apparent- 
ly every  possible  misfortune.    One  of  his  children  died  young, 
another  went  astray,  and  his  only  daughter  was  accidentally 
killed.     A  thousand  memories   naturally  clustered  around 
him  when  he  reviewed  the  past,  and  the  charming  expres- 
sion of  these  has  made  the  song  permanently  popular  in 
spite  of  the  scores  of  parodies.     "The  Light  of  Other  Days" 
was  written  to  be  introduced  into  Balfe's  opera,  "The  Maid 
of  Artois."    The  opera  is  forgotten,  but  the  song  still  lives, 
and  is  as  popular  as  ever.    "  Castles  in  the  Air  "  was  written 
by  a  glass-painter  named  Ballantine.     He  was  fond  of  look- 
ing at  the  coals  and  imagining  faces  and  forms  in  their  fiery 
depths,  and  the  song  is  the  result  of  one  of  these  dreams. 
"  Rain  on  the  Roof  "  is  said  by  Kinney,  the  author,  to  have 
ccme  to  him  without  effort.    It  was  sent  to  a  Cincinnati  pa- 
per and  rejected.    A  few  days  after,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  paper  happened  to  be  looking  in  the  waste-basket  and 
found  the  poem,  and  with  an  oath  demanded  who  had  put  it 
there.     It  was  printed  the  next  day,  and  went  wherever  Eng- 
lish was  spoken.     Foster's  "  Old  Folks  at  Home  "  was  the 
best  song  he  ever  wrote.     Over  four  hundred  thousand  cop- 
ies were  sold  by  the  firm  that  first  published  it,  and  the  author 
is  said  to  have  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share 
in  its  sale.    The  idea  of  writing  negro  melodies  occurred  to 
Foster  from  seeing  what  pleasure  was  given  by  the  erode 
absurdities  presented  in  his  time  by  the  minstrels.     He 
thought  he  could  do  better,  and,  beginning  with  the  "  Camp- 
town  Races,"  he  went  on  to  the  simple  and  pathetic  songs 
and  melodies  which  have  made  his  name  famous.     Christy, 
the  noted  minstrel,  paid  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege 
of  having  his  name  printed  on  one  edition  of  "Old  Folks  at 
Home  "  as  the  author  and  composer.     The  song  is  thus  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  him.     "Rock  Me  to  Sleep"  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Allen,  of  Maine.     She  got  five  dollars  for  it. 
"A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave"  was  written  by  Epes  Sargent, 
and  pronounced  a  failure  by  his  friends.     It  at  once  became 
a  favorite,  and  soon  the  bands  were  playing  it  in  the  streets. 
"  The  Stormy  Petrel "  was  written  by  Proctor,  for  Neukomm 
to  set  to  music.    The  latter  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
induced  the  poet  to  write  for  him  nearly  fifty  songs,  which  he 
set  to  music  and  sold.     He  realized   largely  on  the  poet's 
work,  since  his  own  was  of  no  value,  and  little  of  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  public  ear.     "  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  at  Wap- 
ping,  are  a  flight  leading  down  to  the  water.    Percey,  a  song- 
writer of  the  last  century,  musing  on  the  scenes  which  the 
old  stairs  had  seen,  wrote  the  song  while  sitting  on  them 
soon  before  they  were  torn  away  to  be  replaced  by  others. 
"  Poor  Jack"  is  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  author  of 
the  "  Lamp-lighter."    "  Poor  Jack  "  netted  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  publishers,  and  almost  nothing  for  the 
author.      "The    Lamp-lighter"   was    a  happy  inspiration. 
While  Dibdin  was  being  shaved  in  a  dark  shop  a  lamp  was 
suddenly  lighted  in  front,  and  the  flash  is  seen  in  the  song. 
"  Kathleen  Mavourneen "  was  sold  by  Crouch,  the  author, 
for  twenty-five  dollars,  and  brought  the  publishers  as  many 
thousands.    When  Mademoiselle  Titjens  was  in  this  coun- 
try, a  number  of  years  ago,  she  sang  "  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen "  in  New  York,  when  a  dirty  tramp  introduced  himself 
as  Crouch,  was  recognized,  and  thanked  her  for  singing  the 
song  so  well.     "  Bonnie  Doon"  was  the  only  English  song 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  liked.     He  detested  all  the  mu- 
sic of  Britain,  and  at  St.  Helena  said  that  it  was  the  only  tol- 
erable composition  the  English  had  ever  produced.     "  I'll 
Hang  my  Harp  on  a  Willow  Tree"  is  said  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  a  young  English  nobleman  who  had  fallen 
hopelessly  in  love  with  the  Princess  Victoria.    When  she 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  gave  up  in  despair  and  wrote  this 
famous  ballad.     "  Annie  Laurie  "  is  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  was  the  production  of  a  man  named  Douglas,  to  cele- 
brate the  praise  of  a  girl  named  Laurie.    The  lady  ;. ':  erward, 
with  true  feminine  inconstancy,  deserted  the 
her  famous,  and  married  another  man  name " 
"Sally  in  our  Alley"  is  as  old  as  "Annie  Lat  s 

the  work  of  Carey,  the  dramatist. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


•THE     BELLS." 


'  Flaneur "  describes  Irvine's  first  Appearance  on  the  New  York  Stage. 


Most  people  are  surprised  to  find  that  Henry  Irving  is  a 
great  actor.  Manager  Abbey's  manner  of  booming  his 
celebrities  has  its  drawbacks,  as  people  always  suspect  the 
worth  of  the  subjects.  The  Langtry  business  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  strengthen  the  imDression  that  celebritie  whom 
Mr.  Abbey  works  the  country  up  into  a  furor  over  are  of 
small  account  in  themselves. 

So  the  sensationalism  that  surrounded  Mr.  Irving's  ar- 
rival, and  the  limitless  round  of  social  festivities  that  greeted 
him,  coupled  with  the  immense  amount  of  advertising,  made 
people  more  or  less  suspicious  of  the  abilities  of  the  actor. 
People  had  found  that  Irving  was  a  charming  man  person- 
ally before  his  appearance  on  the  stage.  He  is  a  perfect 
type  of  an  English  gentleman,  or  rather  of  a  gentleman  of 
any  nation,  and  his  manner  has  been  so  unpretentious,  his 
absence  of  assumption  so  marked,  and  his  desire  io  be 
friendly  so  apparent,  that  he  has  made  friends  on  all  sides. 
People  believed  in  Irving  as  a  man  on  Monday  night,  but 
they  suspected  him  as  an  actor. 

There  was  a  regular  old  first-night  audience  at  the  Star 
Theatre  to  meet  the  foremost  actor  of  England.  Everybody 
who  is  at  all  connected  with  theatrical  life  was  on  hand,  and 
the  many  admirers  of  the  English  tragedian  flocked  to  the 
theatre.  It  was  raining  like  the  deuce  outside  as  the  hour 
for  the  performance  approached,  and  the  streets  about  the 
theatre  were  blocked  with  carriages.  Seats  sold  for  ten 
dollars  apiece,  and  standers  were  packed  in  like  sardines 
around  the  doors. 

Madame  Nilsson  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive.  She  was 
dressed  in  superb  evening  toilet,  and,  as  she  leaned  out  of 
her  carriage,  at  least  four  hundred  and  seven  men  jumped 
forward  wiih  raised  umbrellas  to  shelter  her  from  the  rain. 
The  umbrellas  formed  a  sort  of  canopy  through  which  the 
prima  donna  passed  gracefully  into  the  theatre.  She  smiled 
with  great  good  nature,  gathered  her  magnificent  skirts  about 
her,  displaying  a  tidy  little  pair  of  boots,  and  just  a  glimpse 
of  delicate-hued  hosiery.  The  men  who  held  the  canopies 
adjourned  at  once  to  the  Morton  House,  and  discussed  the 
event  until  the  bell  warned  them  that  it  was  time  for  the 
curtain  to  rise.  Madame  Nilsson  was  with  her  stern  and 
steadlast  friend,  Doctor  Doremus.  They  go  everywhere  to 
gether. 

Immediately  after  her  arrival  came  a  man  with  choppy, 
red  whiskers,  a  big  animal  mouth,  small  eyes,  and  an  ami 
quated  opera  hat.  People  parted  to  give  him  way,  as  though 
he  were  a  monarch,  and  hats  were  raised  to  him  with  the 
utmost  obsequiousness  on  all  sides.  He  displayed  a  large 
and  flabby  sort  of  a  grin,  and  nodded  here  and  there  good- 
naturedly  as  he  entered  the  theatre.  As  he  neared  me  I 
bru,hed  against  him,  and,  in  passing,  he  put  his  hand  on  my 
sleeve,  and  said  : 

"Will  you  let  me  pass  through,  please?" 

It  was  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  I  have  been  advised  to 
cut  out  the  particular  portion  of  my  sleeve  on  which  his  hand 
rested  and  have  it  framed.  I  am  considering  it.  With  Mr 
Vanderbilt  was  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Webb,  looking  chunky 
and  commonplace.  Mrs.  Twombley,  another  daughter, 
looked  overdressed  and  noisy.  Following  Mr.  Vanderbih 
came  young  Howard  Carroll,  who  ran  for  Congressman-at- 
Large  in  this  State,  and  did  not  get  it.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  John  H.  Starin,  the  fifteen  mill 
ionaire,  and  by  Chauncey  Depew,  Vanderbilt's  factotum, 
who,  after  having  gained  a  fortune,  looks  for  political  hon- 
ors. He  and  Mr.  Carroll  are  similar  in  that  respect.  Each 
has  a  fortune,  and  each  has  political  ambition.  Neither  will 
ever  succeed  in  politics,  for  each  is  recognized  as  the  tool  ol 
a  millionaire.  Both  men  are  fat,  good-natured,  and  socially 
popular.  Following  the  Vanderbilts  came  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett with  his  daughter  Ethel.  Barrett  looked  like  anything 
but  a  tragedian.  His  face  is  very  red,  and  appeared  some- 
what swollen.  His  daughter  is  a  stately  girl,  who  smiles 
agreeably  and  often.  John  T.  Raymond  and  a  numerous 
par'y  flocked  in  alter  Barrett,  and  following  him  came  an 
unceasing  stream  of  more  or  less  known  New  York  people. 

The  women  were  all  brilliantly  attired,  and  the  men  inva- 
riably wore  evening  dress,  so  that  the  audience  was  as 
showy  as  one  at  the  Academy  on  opera  nights.  Everybody 
was  acquainted  with  everybody  else,  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant chattering,  and  buzzing,  and  bobbing,  and  nodding 
across  the  house.  In  one  row  of  seats  sat  Mr.  John  Swinton, 
who  has  just  started  a  paper  of  his  own  in  New  York  ;  Oakey 
Hall,  the  editor  of  Truth,  and  his  wife  ;  John  Foord,  who 
left  the  New  York  Times  to  become  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Union,  and  Thomas  Kinsella,  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  four  editors  of  well-known  papers.  Swinton  looked 
fat,  palhd-faced,  and  bald.  He  wabbled  about  in  his  seat 
and  talked  continually  to  his  wife.  Oakey  Hall's  hair  was 
quite  long  and  combed  down  over  his  forehead  on  either 
side.  It  is  very  gray  ;  his  eyebrows  are  bushy,  and  as  white 
as  his  hair,  and  he  stared  constantly  at  the  actors  on  the 
stage  through  his  lorgnette.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of 
the  best  dramatic  critics  in  America.  John  Foord,  who  is 
about  five  feet  four  inches  in  height,  has  a  model  little  mus- 
tache, a  bulging  forehead,  a  big  voice,  and  is  jolly  and  cor- 
dial. Kinsella  seemed  sweetly  sympathetic,  and  smiled 
blandly  and  happily  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Irving  chose  for  his  first  appearance  "  The  Bells,"  a 
dramatization  of  Erckman-Chatnan's  most  charming  ro- 
mance "  Le  Juif  Polonais."  The  play  is  little  more  than  a 
monologue,  and  when  one  reads  it  over  he  wonders  how  on 
earth  Mr.  Irving  can  carry  it  through  three  hours  on  the 
stage.  An  ordinary  troupe  of  actors  would  easily  do  it  up  in 
two  hours,  but  Mr.  Irving  is  essentially  an  actor.  In  one 
scene,  in  the  second  act,  where  he  is  counting  out  the  gold 
for  his  daughter's  husband,  he  says  : 

"Thirty  thousand  francs  for  the  husband  of  Nanette  ! " 

Then  he  goes  on  counting  the  gold,  and  repeats  the  sen- 
tence once  more.     This  is  all  he  says  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
tes,  b\.  he  lairly  rivets  the  attention  of  the  audience  while 

-  mnts  the  dowry,  by  the  play  of  his  features  and  his  ter- 
s.  aiscovering  among  the  francs  a  gold  piece  that  he  had 
is  Irom  the  Jew  whom  he  had  murdered  fifteen  years  be- 
After  the  curtain  had   fallen  on  the  first  act,  people 
-  ;ed  for  Mr.  Irving  as   though  they  were    mad.    They 


stamped,  and  hallooed,  and  bellowed,  and  howled,  and  ap- 
plauded. They  had  expected  a  charlatan ;  they  found  an 
actor  of  extraordinary  power  and  genius,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Irving  has  genius  of  the  ripest  type.  The  man 
has  mannerisms  and  they  are  in  one  sense  disagreeable;  but 
they  are  so  dominated  over  by  his  ability  as  an  actor  that 
they  are  lost  sight  of.  Among  other  things,  he  has  the  most 
extraordinary  walk  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  a  sort  of 
lengthened  Dundreary  step  with  the  tragic  strut  of  D.  H. 
Harkins  thrown  in,  mellowed  by  a  languid  hesitancy  stolen 
from  one  of  Mary  Anderson's  lithe-limbed  strides. 

His  reading,  too,  is  strange.  His  voice  is  a  wearied  sort 
of  monotone  when  not  moved  by  emotion,  but  this  was  not 
particularly  noticeable  on  Monday  night,  for  the  part  of 
Mathias,  in  "  The  Bells,"  was  one  of  tumultuous  and  re- 
morseful emotion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  play. 
Irving  is  a  startlingly  realistic  actor.  When  describing  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Jew,  he  dragged  himself  along 
the  stage  just  as  he  did  through  the  snow  until  the  sleigh 
holding  the  Jew  and  the  gold  came  along  ;  then  he  drew  him- 
self up  and  delivered  an  imaginary  blow  with  an  axe  upon 
the  imaginary  head  of  the  Jew  ;  and,  after  he  had  dragged 
him  from  the  sleigh,  shuddered  over  the  corpse  which  lay 
upon  the  ground.  This  was  all  in  mimicry,  but  acted  with 
such  force  that  the  audience  felt  that  they  saw  the  murdered 
Jew  before  their  very  eyes.  When  Irving  stooped  over  the 
supposed  prostrate  body  of  his  victim,  and,  carrying  him  to 
the  lime  kiln,  threw  him  in,  and  then  dragged  himself  up  to 
the  edge  to  watch  the  corpse,  the  effect  was  profound.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  recital  of  this  story,  Irving  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  audience.  After  he  had  finished,  I  found  I 
had  been  sitting  on  the  edge  of  my  chair  and  holding  on  to 
the  arms  of  my  seat  on  both  sides. 

When  the  actor  reached  his  climax,  and  rolled  to  the  floor 
with  a  blood-curdling  shriek,  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair 
aghast.  It  was  an  extraordinary  bit  of  melodramatic  action, 
and  it  was  helped  on  adroitly  by  every  art  known  to  the  stage. 
The  recital  of  the  crime  which  culminates  in  the  confession 
of  Mathias  is  supposed  to  be  his  dream.  He  retires  to  a 
couch  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  the  stage  is  darkened. 
Suddenly,  as  though  looking  into  dreamland,  a  court  of  se- 
date and  dignified  judges  is  seen  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  and 
oefore  them  a  trembling  culprit.  The  culprit  is  Mathias 
The  judges  accuse  him  of  being  the  murderer,  and  put  him 
under  the  charm  of  the  mesmerist,  and  it  is  while  in  this 
condition  that  he  reveals  to  them  his  guilt.  The  incidental 
music  is  very  impressive,  and  the  voice  of  the  judge  blood- 
curdling. Everything  on  the  stage  is  dark,  and  only  the 
outlines  of  the  surroundings  can  be  seen  ;  but  the  white  cal- 
cium light  falls  directly  upon  Irving,  and  follows  him  as  he 
moves  about  the  stage,  so  that  on  the  whole  vast  and  gloomy 
stage  Irving  is  the  one  thing  that  shines  forth.  Every  ex- 
pression on  his  face  is  visible,  and  it  is  an  extraordinarily 
expressive  face  at  that. 

After  the  last  act  Mr.  Irving  received  a  great  ovation,  and 
he  deserved  it,  too.  He  made  a  neat  English  speech.  Any 
man  can  make  an  English  speech  without  half  trying.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  rise  and  mutter  in  a  guttural  tone  some- 
thing after  the  following  fashion  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this 
very  cordial  reception.  It  is  most  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure." 
[Bow  here,  and  continue  in  a  deep,  husky  voice].  "It  shall 
be  my  endeavor  to  deserve  your  kind  appreciation  in  the 
future  as — er — as — now.     I  thank  you." 

Bow  soulfully,  and  retire. 

Mr.  Mathew  Arnold,  after  having  spoken  in  the  most 
abusive  way  about  America  for  years,  has  now  come  over 
here  to  see  how  much  money  he  can  make  out  of  the  country 
as  a  lecturer.  He  is  a  man  of  fearless  expression,  and  claims 
to  be  the  enemy  of  bigotry,  and  his  mission  is  to  spread 
knowledge  broadcast  through  the  country.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
started  in  in  the  usual  way,  by  withdrawing  many  of  the  re- 
marks about  America  that  have  already  made  him  famous, 
and  uttering  kindly  sentiments  about  us.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  getting  monotonous.  Besides,  it  forms  a  bad  precedent. 
Hereafter  any  Englishman  can  make  his  fortune  by  enthu 
siastically  blackguarding  America  for  some  years,  and  then 
come  over  here,  make  ample  apologies,  and  start  out  on 
a  lecturing  lour.  At  least,  that  seems  to  be  the  impres- 
sion among  a  good  many  Americans.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  a 
particularly  pleasant  man,  but  he  seems  to  be  completely 
overawed  by  the  great  American  interviewer,  and  is  now  in 
a  state  of  quiescent  and  subdued  complacency.  The  re- 
porters have  been  at  him  night  and  day  ever  since  his  ar- 
rival, and  they  have  had  their  effect  on  him. 

Of  what  earthly  consequence  is  an  English  philosopher 
compared  to  an  American  reporter  ?  The  philosopher  looks 
upon  the  reporter  as  a  man  ;  the  reporter  treats  the  philos- 
opher as  though  he  were  a  thing.  The  philosopher  treats 
the  reporter  with  consideration  ;  the  reporter  treats  the 
philosopher  with  contempt.  Of  course,  the  reporter  knocks 
the  philosopher  out. 

After  an  eminent  English  essayist  has  been  badgered  by 
the  "gentlemen  of  the  press"  for  a  week  or  two,  he  begins 
to  realize  the  vastitude  of  this  country,  and  what  Carlyle 
meant  when  he  called  Wales  a  prince,  but  "  a  puir,  mees'ra- 
ble,  domed  atom  f'r  a'  that."  Flaneur. 

New  YORK,  November  I,  1883. 


The  American  Architect  announces  that  the  children  of 
the  late  Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  in  accordance  with  the  known 
wishes  of  their  father,  have  executed  a  deed  which  assigns  in 
trust  forever,  to  three  persons  as  trustees,  property  sufficient 
to  yield  an  income  of  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  from 
the  income  of  this  fund  two  young  men  are  to  be  constantly 
maintained  as  traveling  students  of  architecture  in  Europe, 
the  award  of  the  studentship  to  be  made  anDualiy,  and  each 
successful  candidate  to  hold  it  for  two  years.  By  a  provision, 
which  must  be  called  a  wise  one,  the  privilege  of  competing 
for  this  studentship — the  most  brilliant  prize,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  offered  to  young  architects  in  any 
country — is  restricted  to  students  or  draughtsmen  in  offices 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  no  one  can  be  a  candidate 
who  has  not  spent  at  least  two  years  in  the  office  of  a  prac- 
ticing architect ;  this  amount  of  experience  of  actual  profes- 
sional work  being  justly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  most  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  architecture  of  other  ages  and 
countries.  The  first  award  of  the  prize,  to  be  known  as  the 
Roich  prize,  will  be  made  the  coming  winter  or  spring. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Part  fifth  of  Thomas  W.  Knox's  "  Boy  Travelers  in  the  Far  East" 
is  entitled  "Through  Africa."  The  narrative  is  attractive,  and  gives 
much  interesting  information.  The  illustrations  are  well  gotten  up,  and 
the  volume  contains  an  excellent  map. 


"  The  Ball  of  the  Vegetables,  and  other  Stories  "  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  juvenile  tales  and  sketches,  written  from  time  to  time,  by  Mar- 
garet Eytinge  for  Harper's  Young  People,  St.  Nicholas,  Wide-A-wake, 
and  now  collected  in  a  charming  holiday  volume,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

The  colored  illustrations  in  the  little  volume,  "Told  in  the  Twi- 
light," have  seldom  been  equaled  before  in  this  country,  and  they  are 
fully  up  to  the  best  English  work  of  their  kind.  The  poems  are  by  F. 
E.  Weatherby,  and  the  pictures  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards  and  J.  C.  Sta- 
ples. Published  by  E.  R.  Dutton,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  & 
Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street. 

Robert  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson  "  has  been  the  manual  of  many  a 
young  sailor.  It  is  the  concise  and  faithful  history  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  heroes  ;  and.  whatever  may  have  been  Nelson's  private  faults, 
his  splendid  patriotism  and  noble  devotion  to  duty  are  traits  which  de- 
serve the  unqualified  eulogy  which  Southey  gave  him.  Published  by 
Roberts  Bros.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  Bells  Across  the  Snow"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  late 
Frances  Ridley  Havergal's  poems.  It  has  just  been  issued  in  an  elabo- 
rate binding  of  lavender  gold,  with  a  delicate  margin  of  silken  fringe — 
in  fact,  after  the  styl"  of  a  Christmas  card.  The  engravings  are  the 
work  of  well-known  Eastern  artists,  and  do  justice  to  the  verse.  Pub- 
lished by  E.  R.  Dutton  &  Co. ,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. ,  23 
Dupont  Street. 

"Two  Kisses,"  by  Hawley  Smart,  is  a  novel  of  London  life,  in 
which,  according  to  the  publishers'  statement,  "club-life,  love,  flirta- 
tion, jealousy,  and  trouble  are  put  together  with  the  utmost  skill."  To 
which  appetizing  variety  might  he  added  :  clap-trap,  vulgarity,  adultery, 
divorce,  and  every  social  crime  imaginable,  including  the  careful  assas- 
sination of  the  English  language.  Published  by  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harboume  &  Co. 


The  November  issue  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  opens  with  a  paper  on 
Emerson's  life  and  writings,  by  Henry  Norman.  "  After  the  Corona- 
tion "  is  an  account  of  the  Nihilists  by  the  well-known  Stepniak,  one  of 
the  Russian  revolutionay  party.  Other  articles  are  William  Howard 
Russell's  "  Memories  of  Ischia."  and  the  three  selections  from  the  Spec- 
tator, Saturday  Revuw,  and  Athenaeum,  on  "  Ivan  TourguenefF; "  "A 
Polish  Love-Story,"  "  In  Pitti "  (by  Ouida),  "The  Last  Words  of 
C'eanthes  "  (by  Richard  Hengist  Home),  and  "  The  Bride's  Chamber  " 
(by  Theodore  Watts).  Published  by  E.  R.  Pelton,  25  Bond  Street,  New 
York. 


"  Wet  Days  at  Edgewood  "  and  "  Dream  Life  "  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  the  admirers  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell.  A  large  portion  of  the  former 
appeared  over  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  consisting 
of  charming  sketches  of  historical  scenes  and  characters,  and  bits  of 
Eutopean  travel.  The  latter  was  an  outcome  of  "  Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,"  and  in  it  appeared  much  of  the  material  which  the  author 
was  not  able  to  use  in  its  predecessor.  The  first  year  of  its  appearance 
it  out-distanced  the  "  Reveries  "  in  amount  of  sales,  and  the  demand  at 
this  late  day  requires  another  edition.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25  each. 


Miscellany  :  A  wealthy  inventor,  famed  in  the  field  of  electrical  work, 
has  been  urging  Nast  to  undertake  a. new  illustrated  weekly  in  New. 
York  with  a  large  capital — say  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars.  Mr.  Blaine  gets  from  the  publishers  of  his  new  book  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  cash  down,  and  a  royalty  of  fifteen  cents  a  volume. 
There  are  advance  orders  for  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  and  it  is 
expected  that  fully  three  hundred  thousand  will  be  sold.  This  would 
yield  the  author  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  all,  which 

is  somewhat  more  money  than  the  average  writer  of  books  gets, 

"Julian  Hawthorne,"  the  London  Academy  says,  "has  perhaps  amore 
powerful  imagination  than  any  contemporary  writer  of  fiction — an 
imagination  which,  if  he  only  did  it  more  justice,  would  yet  bring  him 
immortal  'types.' not  mere  monstrosities,  from  the  vasty  and  yet  un- 
exhausted deeps  of  the  natural  and  moral  worlds." Literature  is 

pursued  under  difficulties  in  Russia.  Several  months  ago,  a  youngman 
of  some  promise  published  a  volume  of  poems,  composed  chiefly  of 
selections  gathered  from  other  published  sources,  and  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  the  book,  which  had  already  been  permitted  by  the 
ordinary  censors,  the  author  was  hurried  before  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  threatened  wilh  imprisonment  and  exile.  The  books  were 
all  burnt,  a  search  was  suddenly  made  in  his  lodgings,  and  he  was 
placed  as  a  "suspect"  under  the  supervision  of  the  police. A  well- 
known  authoress  of  artistic  and  antiquarian  tastes  assures  the  London 
Academy  that  there  is,  in  an  Elizabethan  wainscoted  room  in  a  Western 
cathedral  town,  a  contemporary  bust  of  Shakespeare  on  a  splendidly 
carved  mantelpiece,  side  by  side  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  time  ;  and  that  this  bust  is  much 
more  like  the  Stratford  one  than  the  Droeshout  portrait. 


Announcements  :  Miss  Braddon's  next  story  is  to  wear  the  name  of 

"Under  the  Red  Flag." A  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Lever 

has  developed  literary  tastes,   and  proposes  to  publish  a  volume  of 

poems  to  be  entitled  "Fireflies." Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell  certainly 

makes  the  ocean  useful  in  the  way  of  getting  a  living.  Another  salt- 
water book  from  his  pen  is  at  hand.     This  is  a  collection  of  sea-terms 

and  their  definitions,  endtled  "  Sailor's  Language. " Monsieur  Jules 

Simon,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years,  has  just  brought  out  a  novel  of 
life  in  Britanny,  called  "L' Affaire  Nayl."  It  is  a  striking  story  full  of 
dramatic  movement. Miss  Yonge  has  been  writing  for  young  peo- 
ple a  series  of  papers  on  the  discoverers,  settlers,  and  early  wars  of 
America,  with  accounts  of  the  Revolution,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  etc. 
The  volume  is  to  be  entitled  "Stories  of  American  History."  Miss 
Yonge  has  been  assisted  in  the  work  by  the  Rev.  Doctor  H.  H.  Wild. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  is  about  to  briDg  out,  under  the  title  of  "A 

Girl  of  the  Period,"  a  book  of  essays  on  modern  society. Mrs. 

Fanny  Kemble's  poetical  works,  somewhat  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 

new  poems,  will  appear  during  the  coming  season. TourguenefFs 

"Poems  in  Prose,"  a  series  of  delicate  and  sympathetic  sketches  of 
Russian  life  and  character,  have  been  translated,  and  will  presently  be 
brought  out  by  Cupples,  Uphara  &  Co.  The  volume  will  have  a  por- 
trait and  an  introduction. "  A  Brave  Girl "  is  the  title  o'  the  serial 

story  which  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  is  preparing  for  Wide  Awake. 

The  scene  opens  at  Smith  College. Three  editions  of  a  luxurious 

volume  of  original  etchings  by  distinguished  American  artists  are  to  be 
brought  out  for  the  holidays  by  Cassell  &  Co.  The  parchment  edition 
will  be  limited  to  three  copies,  numbered,  at  three  hundred  dollars  a 
copy.  Only  etchings  made  expressly  for  the  volume  will  be  admitted. 
Another  Carlyle  book  is  on  its  way  to  a  public  which  is  not  es- 
pecially anxious  at  present  to  read  anything  more  about  the  crusty 
Scotchman.  A  literary  friend  used  to  send  him  new  books  and  periodi- 
cals containing  matter  which  he  thought  might  parucularly  interest  h;m. 
These  Mr.  Carlyle  always  sent  back  dotted  with  characteristic  annota- 
tions, and  it  is  these  brief  criticisms  which  are  to  be  combined  in  the 
forthcoming  book.  An  admirer  of  Carlyle,  by  the  way,  has  been  inves- 
tigating the  question  of  his  vocabulary,  and  has  discovered  that  not  less 
than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  distinct  words  are  used  in  "Sartor 

Resartus"  alone. Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  has  prepared  for  the 

December  Atlantic  a  paprr  on  "Alleged  Americanisms,"  showing  that 
most  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  regarded  by  Englishmen  with 
a  kind  of  holy  horror  as  "Americanisms"  are  really  English  in  their 
origin,  and  as  much  English  as  American  in  their  use. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE    SEERESS    AND    HER    SCREEN. 


Pictures  of  Fate. 


I  had  outgrown  all  the  superstition  of  my  boyhood,  and 
was  not  a  believer  in  anything  supernatural,  nor  do  I  think 
I  am  a  fool ;  yet  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  the  following 
circumstances  that  happened  to  me  in  San  Francisco  in 
1856. 

1  was  about  starting  for  the  saw-mills  at  Big  River,  and 
had  taken  passage  on  a  vessel  going  there.  She  was  lying 
in  the  stream  off  Meiggs's  Wharf,  expecting  to  go  to  sea 
in  the  morning.  I  had  sent  my  baggage  on  board  the  day 
before,  and  intended  to  follow  in  the  evening.  Meeting  the 
captain,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  invited 
by  him  to  take  supper  on  board,  and  then  to  go  ashore  to 
spend  the  evening  together.  I  accepted,  and  we  walked 
along  up  Washington  Street  to  Stockton,  and  then  down 
toward  the  bay. 

We  were  approaching  Washington  Square  when  Captain 
Farnham  spied  the  sign  of  a  fortune-teller  hanging  out,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  go  in  and  have  our  fortunes  told.  I 
didn't  believe  in  any  such  nonsense,  nor  had  I  the  money  to 
waste  in  that  foolish  way,  and  so  I  told  him.  Then  he 
wanted  to  pay  for  us  both,  but  that  I  wouldn't  accept ;  so  we 
compromised  by  my  agreeing  to  go  in  with  him  and  hear  his 
fortune  told. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  row  of  buildings  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Stockton  and  Union  streets.  They  are  still  stand- 
ing. On  the  door  was  a  sign,  "  Madame  de  Cassins,  the 
Celebrated  Diviner."  We  pulled  the  bell ;  an  old  woman 
opened  the  door,  and  the  captain  asked  to  see  the  madame. 
The  old  woman  replied,  in  broken  English,  that  she  was  that 
person,  and  invited  us  into  the  parlor.  Here  she  informed 
us  that  her  charge  was  five  dollars  apiece.  But  the  captain 
explained  that  I  was  a  friend  who  had  only  come  with  him 
to  hear  his  fortune,  and  not  to  have  mine  told.  This  seemed 
satisfactory  to  her,  and  she  requested  that  we  seat  ourselves 
on  a  sofa  between  two  front  windows,  asking  the  captain 
whether  he  wished  his  fortune  told  by  cards  or  by  pictures. 
He  replied,  "By  pictures,"  and  the  woman  then  closed 
the  folding-doors,  shuting  us  off  from  the  back  room — for  it 
was  a  double  parlor.  Letting  down  from  the  ceiling  a  roll  of 
black  cloth,  which  completely  hid  the  folding-doors,  she 
closed  the  shades  and  pulled  a  cover  over  the  windows,  clos- 
ing out  every  glimpse  of  light.  The  room  was  dark  as  night, 
and  we  silently  awaited  developments. 

Suddenly  a  faint  disk  of  light  appeared  upon  the  screen. 
It  grew  larger  and  brighter,  and  soon  there  were  defined  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  a  picture.  We  saw — faintly  at  first — 
a  room,  which  in  a  little  time  became  clear  and  life-like.  It 
was  the  living-room  of  an  old  New  England  farm-house. 
Seated  in  the  room  were  a  man  and  woman,  the  latter  hold- 
ing a  baby.  They  seemed  to  be  talking  together  and  to  be 
moving. 

The  captain  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  that's  father  and  mother. 
But  why  is  mother  holding  a  baby  ?  " 

In  answer  to  his  question  the  woman  replied  : 
"  That  child  is  yourself,  and  the  pictures  which  will  follow 
refer  to  the  important  events  of  your  life." 

The  first  picture  then  faded  from  view,  and  another  ap 
peared — a  country  school-house  where  a  boy  was  being 
flogged  by  the  teacher. 

11  That's  what  I  got,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  for  kissing  a 
girl.     How  I  did  hate  that  teacher,  though  ! " 

As  the  second  picture  melted  into  darkness,  the  scene  was 
changed  to  a  bank  of  fog.  We  could  see  it  gradua.ly  lift 
and  disclose  a  vessel. 

"  Why,  there's  the  Sarah  Ann — the  fishing-smack  in 
which  I  first  went  to  sea,  to  the  Grand  Banks.  How  sea- 
sick I  was  1  I  thought  if  ever  I  got  home  I'd  never  go  to  sea 
again  ;  but  I've  been  going  ever  since." 

In  the  next  picture  a  ship  was  being  run  into  by  a  steamer. 
We  could  see  the  steamer  bearing  down  upon  the  ship  and 
tear  her  way  almost  through,before  the  ship  filled  and  sank. 
The  steamer  lowered  a  boat,  and  picked  up  the  men  whom 
we  could  see  struggling  in  the  water. 

"  I  can  almost  hear  again  the  crunching  of  the  timbers  as 
that  steamer  cut  us  in  two  1 "  was  the  captain's  remark. 

The  succeeding  picture  was  a  view  in  some  European  port- 
There  was  a  fight  going  on  between  a  number  of  men.  Sud- 
denly one  of  them  fell  to  the  ground,  stabbed  in  the  thigh. 
The  captain  exclaimed  : 

"  It  was  a  mighty  close  call  for  me  that  time  ! " 
As  picture  after  picture  was  thrown  upon  the  screen,  he 
recognized  and  remarked  upon  the  correctness  of  their  rep- 
resentations. Among  the  last  of  the  pictures  was  one  of  his 
marriage  in  a  country  farm-house.  One  after  another  drove 
up  to  the  gate,  hitched  their  teams  to  the  fence,  and  entered 
the  house.  The  picture  changed  to  show  the  interior,  with 
the  captain  and  his  bride  standing  before  the  minister,  who 
presently  pronounced  them-  man  and  wife ;  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  general  kissing  and  hand-shaking  all  around.  I  had 
never  seen  Farnham's  wife ;  but  the  young  bride  in  the 
picture  so  resembled  a  captain  with  whom  I  had  been  to  sea 
on  this  coast,  that  I  inquired  if  she  were  that  captain's  sister, 
and  learned  that  such  was  the  case. 

The  next  picture  showed  the  farewell  between  the  captain 
and  his  wife  when  he  sailed  for  this  port.  A  little  baby  lay 
clasped  in  her  arms.  Following  this  came  one  of  a  ship  at 
sea  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  storm.  As  we  looked,  we  saw 
the  mast  break  and  go  crashing  over  the  side.  I  recognized 
the  most  prominent  person  on  the  ship  immediately,  for  his 
likeness  to  Captain  Farnham  was  perfect. 

The  succeeding  scene  was  the  Golden  Gate  of  our  harbor, 
with  the  same  ship  coming  in  with  a  jury-mast,  which  had 
been  rigged.  The  vessel  was  in  tow  of  a  tug ;  and  the  cap- 
tain observed  in  comment : 

"  I  was  in  luck  that  time,  for  the  cyclone  disabled  us  so  I 
didn't  expect  to  reach  port." 

Next  appeared  a  bed-room,  in  which  we  could  see  the  cap- 
tain's wife  undressing  a  little  boy  four  or  five  years  of  age. 
As  she  put  the  little  fellow  into  bed,  she  kissed  him,  and  then 
knelt  in  prayer  at  his  side. 

"  God  bless  my  wife  !  she  is  too  good  a  woman  for  me," 
was  what  the  captain  said,  in  tremulous  tones. 
The  woman  now  told  the  captafn  that  her  task  was  fin- 


ished. He  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  had  not  paid  to  see 
only  the  past,  which  he  already  knew.*Although  he  would 
acknowledge  that  the  pictures  had  faithfully  represented  the 
important  events  of  his  life,  still  he  wished  to  know  and  see 
what  was  to  happen  to  him  in  the  future. 

The  old  woman  tried  to  impress  upon  him  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  vale  of  the  future  undisturbed,  for  it  was  not 
bright  for  him.     But  he  insisted  upon  seeing  everything. 

With  changed  voice  and  manner,  the  seeress  exclaimed  : 
"  If  you  will,  be  it  so.     Behold  the  end  !" 

And  upon  the  curtain  grew  the  outlines  of  heavy  breakers 
on  a  harbor-bar.  A  gallant  ship  was  vainly  struggling  in  the 
fury  of  the  sea.  Her  masts  were  broken  and  dismantled,  and 
each  wave  threatened  to  engulf  her  in  destruction.  One  after 
another  her  masts  went  toppling  over.  As  she  was  lifted  and 
thrown  by  the  sea,  we  could  see  her  breaking  to  pieces.  The 
sailors  were  washed  ofi,  and  went  whirling  into  eternity. 
Only  two  of  them  reached  the  shore,  and  crawled  up  on  the 
sand  exhausted. 

The  captain  was  the  last  to  be  carried  away  by  the  waves. 
At  the  right  of  the  scene  was  a  long,  sandy  point,  forming 
the  shore  of  a  bay.  On  the  point  was  a  light-house  and  a  life- 
saving  station  ;  we  could  see  the  men  get  the  life  boat  out  of 
the  house  and  run  it  down  to  the  beach  ;  but  by  the  time  it 
was  ready  to  launch  there  was  nothing  of  the  vessel  left — she 
had  gone  all  to  pieces.  Then  the  picture  changed  partially, 
for  the  place  was  still  the  same  ;  but  where  had  been  one 
mass  of  breaking  water  there  was  now  only  the  steady  roll  of 
the  sea,  and,  as  it  broke  on  each  side,  it  distinctly  marked 
the  channel  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  point  on  which  was 
the  light-house  the  water  was  almost  still,  and  there  we  saw  a 
body  floating  face  upward. 

As  the  swash  of  the  water  crossed  the  face  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  features.  Presently  some  men  came  down 
the  beach  and  pulled  the  body  ashore  with  a  boat-hook,  when 
we  saw  that  it  resembled  Captain  Farnham,  though  it  was 
disfigured  by  being  cut  across  the  head  and  one  side  of  the 
face. 

This  was  indeed  the  last ;  and  we  left  the  house,  and 
walked  toward  the  wharf.  We  were  both  deeply  moved  by 
what  we  had  seen,  though  the  captain,  laughing  and  scoffing, 
said  : 

"  Why,  any  one  could  tell  that  we  were  sailors  ;  and  what 
is  more  natural  than  that  picture  of  a  wreck  and  drowning 
for  me  ?  " 

But  he  seemed  puzzled  at  the  familiar  appearance  of  the 
locality  of  the  last  scene,  where  he  was  to  lose  his  life,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  looked  like  the  bar  off  Humboldt  Bay. 
In  this  opinion  I  acquiesced,  but  took  exception  that  there 
was  no  light-house  or  life-saving  station  there,  so  that  could 
not  be  the  place  after  all.  During  the  short  time  that  I  was 
on  the  captain's  vessel  making  the  passage  to  Big  River,  we 
talked  much  of  the  strange  experience,  and  I  found  that  it 
had  left  so  strong  an  impression  on  me  that  money  would 
not  have  hired  me  to  have  my  fortune  shown  by  that  woman. 

Years  passed,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  affair  had 
faded  away  like  the  pictures.  I  thought  no  more  of  them, 
and  had  forgotten  entirely  about  the  captain,  when  one  day, 
in  1S74, 1  read  in  the  morning  paper  of  the  loss  of  the  bark 
Gem,  Farnham,  master,  on  Humboldt  Bar.  Only  two  men 
reached  the  beach  and  were  saved,  and  Captain  Farnham's 
body  was  found  a  few  days  after  the  wreck,just  inside  of  the 
north  sand-spit  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where  the 
government  had  built  a  light-house,  and  established  one  of 
the  life-saving  stations  of  the  coast.  The  report  further 
stated  that  it  was  thought,  by  the  cut  on  the  captain's  head, 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  hitting  some  of  the  timber  of  the 
wreck,  and  not  by  drowning.  So  the  captain's  fate  was  as 
had  been  predicted  by  the  old  diviner.  How  the  pictures 
were  produced  I  cannot  tell ;  they  have  ever  been  to  me  an 
unfathomable  mystery.  But  they  were  life-like,  and  pos- 
sessed all  the  characteristics  of  nature  and  human  action. 
Has  any  one  a  theory  as  to  their  origin  ?  A.  P.  S. 

San  Francisco,  November  7,  1883. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


French  gallantry  :  A  gentleman  weary  of  life  flings  him- 
self out  of  a  fifth-story  window.  A  beautiful  lady  happens 
to  be  taking  the  air  on  the  balcony  of  the  first  floor. 
'*  Charming  !  "  he  exclaims  rapidly,  and  then  passes  on. 


The  other  one :  A  widower  who  had  married  again  arrived 
at  Nice  on  his  second  wedding  iourney.  "  I  remember  you 
very  well,"  said  the  book-keeper,  "  but  your  wife  has  grown 
very  thin."  "Yes."  "  She  was  taller."  "Yes."  And  light- 
er complexion,  was  she  not?"  "Yes.  Besides,  you  know, 
it  is  not  the  same  one  1 " 

Toddlekins,  with  a  large  amount  of  water-colors  and  India 
ink,  has  succeeded  in  daubing  his  hands  and  clothes,  and  in 
making  what  he  calls  a  map  of  Europe.  "  Papa,  look  at  my 
map ;  there's  not  a  single  city  wanting  in  it  "  The  father 
looks  at  his  drawing,  puts  his  finger  on  the  spot  supposed  to 
represent  Russia,  and  says:  "But  where  is  Moscow?" 
"  Papa,"  says  the  youngster,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "you 
ought  to  know  that  Moscow  has  been  burned  ! " 


Just  before  the  fight  at  Petersburg,  West  Virginia,  in  1864, 
General  B.  F.  Butler,  while  out  in  front  of  his  lines  with  his 
staff,  came  near  being  captured  by  a  picket  squad  of  the 
Seventh  South  Carolina  Cavalry.  Some  days  afterward  a 
member  of  that  regiment  was  captured  by  Butler's  men,  and 
by  the  general's  orders  brought  into  his  tent.  General  But- 
ler asked  the  man  what  would  have  been  done  had  he  (But- 
ler) been  taken  by  his  comrades  a  few  days  previous.  The 
man  replied  that  while  he  was  a  prisoner  be  declined  giving 
any  opinion.  Butler  then  said  that  he  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion through  curiosity,  and  would  protect  the  man,  no  matter 
what  his  reply  should  be.  The  Confederate  then  said  : 
"  Well,  general,  I  think  that  in  the  event  of  your  capture  by 
our  men  you  would  never  be  heard  of  again."  Butler  laughed 
heartily,  thinking  it  a  fine  joke. 


When  Verdi  was  putting  the  last  touches  to  "  II  Trova- 
tore,"  he  was  visited  in  his  study  by  a  privileged  friend.  The 
friend  was  one  of  the  ablest  living  musicians  and  critics.  He 
was  permitted  to  look  at  the  score,  and  run  over  the  "  Anvil 
Chorus  "  on  the  pianoforte.  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 
asked  the  master.  "  Trash  1 "  said  the  connoisseur.  Verdi 
rubbed  his  hands  and  chuckled.  "  Now  look  at  this,  and 
this,"  he  said.  "  Rubbish  ! "  said  the  other,  rolling  a  cigar- 
ette. The  composer  rose  and  embraced  him  with  a  burst  of 
joy.  "What  do  you  mean?"  cried  the  critic.  "  My  dear 
Iriend,"  Ciied  Verdi,  "  I  have  been  making  a  popular  opera. 
In  it  1  resolved  to  please  everybody  except  the  purist,  the 
great  judges,  the  classicists,  like  you.  Had  I  pleased  you  I 
should  have  pleased  no  one  else.  What  you  say  assures  me 
of  success.  In  three  months  '  II  Trovatore '  will  be  sung, 
and  roared,  and  whistled,  and  barrel-organed  all  over  Italy." 


The  Government  printing-office  at  Washington  is  the 
largest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  From  1789  until 
1852  the  public  printing  was  given  out  at  contract  by  a  joint 
committee  of  Congress.  In  the  latter  year  the  office  of  su- 
perintendent of  printing  was  created,  but  the  work  still  con- 
tinued to  be  performed  by  contractors.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1S60  that  Congress  enacted  the  laws  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  the  buildings,  machinery,  and  materials  necessary 
to  enable  the  Government  to  execute  its  own  printing.  From 
a  very  small  beginning,  this  establishment  has  grown  to  be 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  not  only  the  craft,  but  of  every 
citizen  who  visits  it.  To  Illustrate  :  The  first  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  public  printing  was  in  1794,  and  was 
in  the  following  form  :  "  For  the  expenses  of  Jirewod,  sta- 
tionery, and  printing  work,  and  all  other  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  $10,000."  The  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year  exceeds  $3,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  "  firewood,  stationery,  and  other  contingent  ex- 
penses of  Congress."  In  1789  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
Congress,  which  provided  "  that  600  copies  of  the  Acts  ol 
Congress,  and  700  copies  of  the  journals,  be  printed."  There 
were  printed'under  the  authority  of  Congress  during  the  past 
year  over  1 7,000,000  copies  of  various  documents.  This  does 
not  include  the  work  executed  for  the  executive  departments, 
which  amounts  to  many  millions  more.  There  were  blanks 
and  envelopes  printed  to  the  number  of  over  150,000,000. 
In  this  great  workshop  there  are  employed  nearly  2,500 
men  and  women.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.  to  five  o'clock  P.  11.,  with  an  hour's  intermission  between 
one  and  two  o'clock.  Besides  being  the  largest  printing  es- 
tablishment in  existence,  it  is  also  the  most  complete.  It  not 
only  possesses  every  facility  in  the  way  of  printing,  but  has 
also  a  first-class  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  department, 
and  an  excellent  book-bindery.  The  growth  in  public  print- 
ing keeps  steady  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  itself, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to 
find  larger  and  more  substantial  accommodations  for  its  army 
of  printers  and  printing  machinery  than  is  found  even  in 
the  enormous  structure  now  in  use.  Truly,  the  Government 
printing-office  is  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of  the  national 
capital,  and  visitors  to  Washington  should  mark  it  in  their 
guide-books  as  an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity  not  to  be 
overlooked. 


An  old  war  veteran  told  an  amusing  story  to  a  Chicago  re- 
porter the  other  day  :  "  It  was  our  first  scouting  expedition 
early  in  the  war.  We  landed  in  the  evening,  and  were  trying 
to  look  up  some  guerrillas  who  had  made  a  dash  that  day  to 
the  steamboat  landing.  The  regiment  divided,  and  the  men 
went  scampering  over  the  country  in  gleeful  recklessness. 
Soon  it  became  very  dark,  and  both  battalions  lost  their 
way.  Moving  forward  in  line,  one  battalion  came  suddenly 
on  a  body  of  troops  formed  to  receive  them,  with  skirmishers 
out.  Neither  officers  nor  men  were  clear  as  to  what  the 
regulations  called  for  in  such  a  case,  and  there  was  a  hurried 
and  excited  conference.  The  troops  might  be  our  own  men, 
but  they  ignored  every  challenge,  and  we  knew  that  they, 
like  ourselves,  were  ready  to  fire.  There  was  a  minute  of 
terrible  suspense,  everybody  in  doubt.  Then  suddenly  there 
rang  out  from  the  ghostly  line  in  the  distance  the  major's 
double-shotted  sneeze.  It  was  like  the  ringing  of  a  joyful 
knell,  and,  in  our  relief,  both  battalions  fairly  danced  as  roar 
after  roar  of  laughter  succeeded  the  sneeze.  It  was  a  nar- 
row escape  from  a  mistake  too  common  then,  of  one  Union 
regiment  pouring  a  murderous  fire  into  another.  The  ma- 
io?s  sneeze  saved  us." 


Mr.  Alison,  at  one  time  secretary  to  the  English  embassy 
in  Turkey,  was  extremely  eccentric,  and  he  was  permitted  by 
Reshid  Pasha,  the  grand  vizier,  to  take  liberties  which  no 
Turkish  pasha  would  have  dared  to  allow  himself.  An  ac- 
complished linguist,  and  possessed  of  high  abilities  as  a 
diplomatist,  he  loved  a  joke  so  dearly  that  even  the  presence 
of  his  dread  chief  sometimes  failed  to  restrain  him.  Resh- 
id's  successor,  Raouf  Pasha,  did  not,  however,  take  so  kind- 
ly to  the  eccentric  Englishman.  One  day,  when  Mr.  Alison 
called  on  the  great  man,  the  latter  took  no  notice  of  him,  but 
remained  lolling  on  a  sofa.  Annoyed  by  this  treatment,  the 
visitor  walked  about  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
whistling  a  tune  and  looking  at  the  pictures.  A  horrified  do- 
mestic thereupon  came  up  to  him,  and  whispered  that  the  in- 
dividual on  the  sofa  was  the  Grand  Vizier  himself.  "  Impos- 
sible," exclaimed  Mr.  Alison,  out  loud  in  Turkish,  "  that 
must  be  some  flunky.  The  Grand  Vizier  would  receive  me 
like  a  gentleman."  This  brought  Raouf  to  his  bearings  ;  but 
later  on  he  tried  to  pay  off  the  insolent  Briton  in  his  own 
coin.  In  the  midst  of  their  conversation  he  suddenly  broke 
off,  saying  the  hour  of  prayer  had  arrived,  and  knelt  down  at 
the  end  of  the  sofa.  The  Mussulman  prayers  end  with  a 
furious  denunciation  of  all  infidels,  and  when  the  Grand  Vi- 
zier came  to  this  part  he  rolled  it  out  in  a  stentorian  voice, 
as  if  leveled  against  his  visitor,  who  knew  enough  Arabic  to 
understand  that  a  deliberate  insult  was  intended  by  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  words.  The  conversation  being  renewed 
by  and  by,  Mr.  Alison  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  declaring 
that  his  hour  for  prayer  had  arrived,  he  went  to  the  other 
end  of  the  sofa,  where  he  performed  a  variety  of  gestures  and 
genuflexions,  ending  with  a  vociferous  anathema  against  all 
Turks,  Mussulmans,  and  other  unbelievers  in  the  Holy  Chris- 
tian faith.  This  was  delivered  in  pure  Arabic,  and  when  it 
was  finished  the  eccentric  secretary  walked  of  v.'ng 

the  slightest  notice  of  the  raging  Turk. 
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There  is  mourning  in  the  house  of  our  Democratic  friends. 
There  is  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  among 
present  and  expectant  Democratic  office-holders.  The  rem 
nants  of  the  late  marriage-feast  in  Ohio  have  furnished  forth 
cold  baked  meats  for  seven  State  funerals  :  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Minnesota,  with  side-dishes  for  the  cities  of  Brooklyn 
and  Denver.  The  great  moral  triumph  was  over  Benjamin 
Butler,  the  leading  demagogue  of  America.  His  life's  am- 
bition was  attained  in  becoming  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
an  ambition  that  was  not  rounded  off  in  triumph  until  he  had 
b:en  endorsed  by  reelection.  He  has  been  defeated,  and 
has  gone  down  with  everything  that  was  unclean.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  every  pimp,  and  gambler,  and  gin-miller  in  all 
Massachusetts  voted  tor  Butler.  The  Democratic  party  01 
the  North,  by  the  drift  to  it  ol  all  the  vile  social  elements  ol 
the  Northern  States,  has  been  driven  to  the  position  that  it 
dare  uot  champion  any  great  moral  reform.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  alienate  the  majority  of  its  voters.  Composed  as  it  is 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  unprincipled  foreigners,  embracing 
very  nearly  all  of  the  native-born  who  are  engaged  in  illicit 
and  immoral  pursuits,  the  Democracy  dare  not,  and  can  not, 
take  an  advanced  position  in  reference  to  temperance,  Sab- 
bath observance,  or  any  question  which  sharply  defines  an 
antagonism  between  good  and  bad  society.  In  all  contro- 
versies between  capital  and  labor,  when  wealth  abuses  its 
power  and  criminal  idleness  rebels  against  the  law,  the 
Democracy  plays  the  demagogue,  and  dares  not,  for  lack  of 
courage,  take  the  middle  ground  that  right,  reason,  justice, 
and  safety  demand.  This  rule  is  universal.  It  controls  its 
national  councils,  and  permeates  the  ward  clubs  in  all  great 
cities.  There  has  not  been — and  before  the  next  Presiden- 
tial election  there  will  not  be — a  city,  county,  or  State  con- 
vention that  will  express  an  unequivocally  right  opinion  upon 
any  question  which  would  alienate  its  foreign  vote,  or  de- 
prive the  party  of  the  support  of  the  idle  and  criminal  classes 
01  the  community.  No  Democratic  convention  in  the  North- 
ern States  of  America  will  in  the  future  dare  offend,  or  tun 
the  chance  of  offending,  the  Pope's  Irish  by  any  allusion  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  or  by  a  declaration  that  our  public 
school  moneys  ought  not  to  be  distributed  for  parochial  edu- 
cation, or  that  the  immigration  of  foreign  paupers  ought  to 
be  prohibited,  or  that  the  Irish  Land-league  agitation  ought 
to  be  discouraged,  or  that  the  United  States  of  America  and 
its  citizens  cf  native  birth  ought  to  have  the  right  to  control 
the  polcy  of  the  Government,  or  that  Germans  ought,  in 
their  Sabbath  recreations,  to  respect  the  opinions  and  tra- 
ct.tions  of  this  country,  or  that  wealth  and  property  have  any 
rights  whicft;  are  entitled  to  protection  against  labor  riots  or 
labci  strikes.   The  same  policy  which  covered  with  the  mantle 


of  its  protection,  and  guarded  as  with  a  shield  of  adamant,  the 
unholy  institution  of  human  slavery,  and  which  with  cowardly 
intrigue  endeavored  to  palsy  the  loyal  arm  of  Northern  cour- 
age fighting  in  defense  of  republican  liberty  and  the  union  of 
States,  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  anything  that  will  ena- 
ble it  to  attain  political  power,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
take  the  wrong  side  in  any  issue  involving  a  question  of 
moral  right.  

These  elections  indicate  that  the  woods  are  full  of  Repub- 
licans, and  that  they  are  ready,  when  there  is  real  necessity, 
to  come  out.  The  cold  wave  which  swept  across  the  country 
two  years  ago,  and  which  chilled  the  hearts  of  our  more 
zealous  partisans,  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  bossism.  It 
was  a  declaration  to  the  senatorial  triumvirate  and  their  fol- 
lowers, to  Grant  and  political  imperialism,  that  the  attempt- 
ed crime  at  Chicago  was  not  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  In  this 
State  it  was  a  rebuke  to  a  little,  vicious,  nasty  squad  of  Re- 
publican leaders,  and  was  intended  to  teach  them  that  there 
could  be  no  worse  political  evil  than  their  supremacy.  The 
triumph  achieved  in  seven  States,  and  the  defeat  sustained 
in  Virginia  by  Mahone  and  his  gang,  are  alike  significant  of 
the  strength,  firm  purpose,  and  honorable  resolve  of  the  de- 
cent men  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  party  to 
have  within  the  party  lines  only  honest  work.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  significant  of  a  party  success  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.  The  result  in  Ohio  indicates  the  probabilities  of  a 
close  contest  in  that  State.  The  result  in  New  York,  splendid 
as  it  is,  in  reducing  a  two-hundred-thousand  majority  to  a  I 
scratch,  still  leaves  New  York  as  one  of  the  doubtful  States. 
New  Jersey  is  doubtful,  and  Indiana  is  not  without  the  de- 
batable ground.  A  "solid"  Democratic  South — which  has 
not  begun  to  give  way,  and  as  the  results  in  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  Mississippi  would  indicate  is  certain  to  hold — 
renders  the  struggle  one  which  neither  party  can  afford  to 
underestimate.  Neither  party  can  have  such  assurance  of 
success  as  will  justify  it  in  nominating  other  than  its  best 
men,  or  putting  forth  less  than  its  lull  effort.  These  No- 
vember elections  sweep  aside  a  host  of  aspiring  Presidential 
candidates  on  either  side.  Neither  party  will  dare  to  nomi- 
nate other  than  its  best  and  strongest  man,  or  put  forth  in 
its  platform  other  than  a  brave  declaration  of  honest  princi- 
ples. The  appeal  is  to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  ot 
the  nation.  The  election  of  any  Democrat  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  to  introduce  the  Democracy  to  power,  even  with 
its  best  man  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is  an 
experiment  fraught  with  danger ;  but  there  are  greater  evils 
than  a  Democratic  administration.  There  are  greater  dan- 
gers than  a  national  Democratic  victory. 


The  defeat  of  Mahone  in  Virginia  gives  us  unqualified  de- 
light. "  Mahoneism  "  is  a  kind  of  Republicanism  to  us  alto- 
gether more  detestable  than  any  kind  of  Democracy  we 
have  ever  known.  No  one  has  a  more  unrelenting  hostility 
toward  the  unrepentant  and  unreconstructed  rebel  than  we  ; 
but  our  hostility  has  never  been  so  bitter  as  to  think  that 
negro  rule,  under  the  direction  of  Northern  carpet-baggers 
or  Southern  scalawags,  was  more  desirable  than  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  white  race.  Intelligence  and  properly 
have  some  rights,  even  in  a  State  that  has  been  in  rebellion. 
The  majority  has  a  right  to  political  con'rol  in  all  Southern 
States  since  their  reconstruction.  Unless  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  ignorant  plantation  negro  is  better  than  that  01 
Mahone  and  his  co-conspirators,  it  is  not  a  misfortune  that 
they  should  not  be  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
government.  The  sooner  the  administration  and  the  Repub- 
lican party  repudiate  such  men  as  Mahone  and  Riddelberger 
the  sooner  will  the  party  and  its  administration  be  respected 
at  the  South  and  honored  at  the  North  ;  the  sooner  will  a 
"solid  South"  be  broken;  the  sooner  will  the  Republican 
party  cease  to  be  sectional  and  become  national.  The  war 
has  been  ended  for  twenty  years.  A  new  generation  has 
almost  grown  to  control ;  and  yet  the  Republican  party  has 
made  no  real  progress  in  any  Southern  State.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, and,  in  honesty,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  fault  is 
not  altogether  attributable  to  the  Southern  people. 


the  commercial  and  business  centre  of  a  vast  area  of  the 
world's  activity.  Our  own  coast,  contiguous  to  the  city,  is  in 
itself  important.  The  countries  of  the  entire  Western  Pacific 
Coast,  from  Patagonia  to  the  Arctic  north,  from  the  line  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Andes  to  the  Oriental  countries, 
embracing  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  continent 
of  Australia,  are  in  greater  or  lesser  degrees  connected  with 
us.  Through  this,  our  port  of  San  Francisco,  lies  the  im- 
portant routes  of  travel  to  all  these  lands.  At  this  port 
ocean  steamers  are  arriving  and  departing  constantly.  Steam 
communication  may  now  be  regarded  as  established  between 
San  Francisco  and  our  Alaskan  purchase,  and  with  our 
immediate  neighbors  of  Washington  Territory  and  Oregon. 
We  have  steam  lines  to  the  Mexican  and  Central  American 
ports,  to  Australia,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Japan  and 
China.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  whole  Western  Pacific 
Coast,  embracing  the  Central  American,  Mexican,  and  South 
American  countries,  should  not  be  brought  into  friendly  and 
profitable  business  relations  with  the  port  of  San  Francisco. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  between  ourselves  and  the 
Australian  empire  there  will  grow  up  an  extensive  and  act- 
ive trade.  Two  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  same  ocean, 
with  diverse  productions,  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into 
intimate  business  correspondence  through  the  natural  ties  of 
race  and  language.  All  the  Pacific  islands,  embracing  the 
Friendly,  Navigator,  Hawaiian,  and  Japan,  ought  to  be 
brought  into  the  most  intimate  relations  with  us.  China  and 
India  have  a  mode  of  communication  with  Europe  through 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  at  best  can  but  divide  with  that  route 
our  commerce  and  travel  until  the  isthmuses  at  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  are  pierced  with  interoceanic  canals.  Here  is  an 
empire  of  sea  and  land,  vast  and  young,  with  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  development,  embracing  all  varieties  of  soil  and 
climate,  all  varieties  of  production  ;  ice,  codfish,  and  seal- 
furs  from  the  Arctic  north  ;  timber,  grain,  and  fish  from 
Puget  Sound  and  the  Columbia  ;  silver,  coal,  and  hides  from 
the  plains  and  mountain  belt  that  surround  us  ;  from  Califor- 
nia, grain,  gold,  wool,  fruit,  and  wine  ;  from  the  Mexican 
western  States,  gold  and  silver  in  inexhaustible  quantities  ; 
from  Central  America,  coffee,  sugar,  and  dye-woods ;  from 
Australia,  the  islands,  Asia,  and  India,  all  these  commodities, 
by  the  trade  interchange  of  which  in  the  past  cities  have 
ijrown  prosperous,  nations  been  made  richer,  and  govern- 
ments strong.  Of  this  great  new  division  of  the  world,  San 
Francisco  is  the  centre ;  larger  in  population,  larger  in 
wealth,  with  a  larger  amount  of  ocean  tonnage,  a  larger  fleet 
of  ships,  and  a  larger  commerce  than  the  port  of  New  York 
had  fifty  years  ago.  A  world's  fair  is  not  a  frolic  to  which 
only  wealthy  people  are  invited  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  pleasure  affair  to  which  persons  of  means  and  leisure 
drift  to  spend  an  idle  month.  It  is  an  important  and  serious 
business  proposition,  to  be  undertaken  with  great  caution, 
and  not  to  be  inaugurated  until  every  assurance  is  obtained 
that  it  will  prove  a  success — first  a  pecuniary  success,  and 
by  that  we  mean  that  there  shall  be  enough  money  secured 
to  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  undertaking.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
by  those  countries,  those  foreign  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers, as  an  opportunity  to  advance  their  interests  by  open- 
ing up  with  a  new  port  of  the  world  a  new  market  and  a  new 
trade.  To  San  Francisco,  California,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
it  would  prove — if  successful — a  vast  advantage  ;  introducing 
us  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  and  affording  us  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  all  our  resources  and 
capacities.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  benefits  which 
would  come  to  us  and  to  the  exhibitors  at  such  a  fair.  We 
are  confident  that,  in  point  of  variety  of  productions  and  in 
point  of  attractiveness,  there  could  not  elsewhere  in  the  world 
be  made  a  display  which  would  equal  or  in  any  sense  be 
comparable  with  that  which  could  be  presented  here.  Here 
the  barbarous  and  the  civilized  would  meet.  Orientalism 
would  exchange  ideas  with  Western  civilization.  Here  the 
curious  and  the  useful  would  meet.  Here  the  experimental 
could  obtain  from  wisdom  its  experience  ;  and  here  the  con- 
servatism of  old  age  gain  the  enthusiasm  and  courage  for 
new  endeavors. 


To  Mr.  Boruck  is  accredited  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
World's  Fair  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco  in  the  year  1887. 
The  idea  has  been  caught  up  by  a  number  of  our  more  en- 
terprising and  enthusiastic  citizens,  has  met  the  approval 
very  generally  of  the  interior  press,  and  is  beginning  to  take 
form.  It  is  an  ambitious  project  for  a  community  so  small 
and  so  isolated  as  are  we  of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  because 
our  population  is  small  and  our  empire  great,  anil  because 
we  are  isolated  from  the  world's  great  centre — yet  on  one  of 
its  great  thoroughfares  of  travel — a  good  reason  exists  why 
we  should  endeavor  to  bring  our  locality  to  the  world's  at- 
tention by  the  holding  of  a  world's  fair,  and  one  to  which  we 
may  invite  the  people  of  all  other  countries.  San  Francisco 
is  as  central  and  promising  a  point  of  immigration,  and  is 
the  central  spot  of  an  empire  as  broad  in  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  manufacturing  possibilities,  as  was  the  city  of 
New  York  fifty  years  ago.  San  Francisco  is  not,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  world's  fair,  to  be  regarded  as  the  westernmost 
port  of  the  American  continent  :  but  is  to  be  considered  as 


There  is  no  business  man,  or  man  of  enlarged  ideas,  who 
does  not  admit  that  the  holding  of  a  successful  world's  fair 
at  San  Francisco,  such  a  one  as  would  invite  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  leading  foreign  governments,  and  have  the 
approval  of  our  own  expressed  through  Congress,  would  be 
of  infinite  service  to  this  coast,  and  an  advantage  to  all  its 
parts  and  all  its  interests.  To  make  such  an  undertaking 
possible,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  the  support  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  and  when 
it  is  ascertained  that  all  our  industries  and  the  men  who  rep- 
resent them  are  in  accord,  and  in  earnest  to  have  a  world's 
fair  in  San  Francisco,  then  it  will  be  proper  to  appeal  to  the 
leading  citizens  and  industries  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State. 
When  this  is  done,  we  can  ask  the  Legislature  of  our  State 
to  make,  by  resolution  or  otherwise,  a  conditional  declaration 
of  what  appropriation  it  will  make  in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 
When  our  State  and  its  people  have  acted,  we  may  ask  the 
neighboring  States  and  Territories  what  they  will  do — we 
mean  in  the  way  of  financial  aid  ;  and  then  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  ask  Congress  to  give  to  the  enterprise  national 
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recognition  by  an  appropriation  of  money  from  its  overflow- 
ing treasury.  There  are  stronger  and  better  reasons  for 
locating  the  fair  upon  this  side  of  the  continent  than  else- 
where. That  Congress  can  aid  an  international  exposi- 
tion 6nds  its  precedent  in  Congressional  action  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Fair  at  Philadelphia.  When,  by  Government,  State, 
and  personal  guaranties,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  fair  of  mag- 
nitude is  possible,  we  may  then  undertake  to  consider  details 
of  location,  buildings,  accommodation  of  guests,  invitations 
to  foreign  exhibitors,  and  the  thousand  and  one  essentials  of 
detail.  It  is  an  herculean  task,  not  to  be  lightly  nor  thought- 
lessly entered  upon.  It  will  demand  the  cooperation  of  our 
men  of  wealth,  and  influence,  and  enterprise  to  inaugurate. 
It  will  demand  the  most  patient  labor,  and  the  highest  execu- 
tive capacity  to  carry  out.  Golden  Gate  Park  or  the  Pre- 
sidio Reserve  would  be  eligible  places  for  holding  the  fair. 
Our  climate  makes  cheap  and  inexpensive  buildings  all  that 
are  necessary  for  an  exhibition  of  the  first  magnitude.  We 
could  very  well  dispense  with  some  of  the  more  costly  feat- 
ures of  the  World's  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  and  confine  our 
exhibit  to  those  things  more  directly  in  the  line  of  practical 
business.  Such  an  enterprise  as  is  here  outlined  must  have 
a  beginning.  It  is  very  easy  through  jealousy  to  strangle  it 
in  the  cradle  of  its  conception  ;  but,  if  encouraged  by  our 
merchants,  business  men,  manufacturing  and  transportation 
companies,  it  is  not  an  impracticable  idea.  It  is  worth  a 
serious  attempt  to  secure  such  an  exhibition  for  this  coast ; 
and  it  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  every  legitimate  industry 
within  the  circle  of  its  influence. 


Another  temperance  lecture  was  delivered  at  Port  Costa 
on  the  night  of  Sunday  last,  attended  with  splendid  pyro- 
technics that  were  seen  at  Benicia  and  all  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages for  many  miles  around.  Port  Costa,  since  the  wise 
men  of  San  Francisco  refused  to  allow  railroads  to  bring 
the  grain  crop  either  to  Goat  Island,  to  Mission  Bay,  or 
Oakland,  has  become  the  grain-shipping  port  of  California. 
It  is  here  that  ship  and  rail  come  together.  The  consequence 
is  that  a  great  mill  is  being  erected,  and  great  grain  ware- 
houses are  being  constructed.  Here  Starr  &  Co,  McNear 
&  Co.,  and  the  Nevada  Bank  have  expended,  and  are  ex- 
pending, large  sums  of  money.  Here  the  railroad  has  lo- 
cated its  ferry  and  its  coal-bunks,  till  the  place  has  become 
one  of  business  importance.  It  is  owned  substantially  by 
five  or  six  great  concerns,  and  is  controlled  by  them.  The 
mills,  warehouses,  stores,  offices,  hotels,  and  business  places, 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  stream  to  the  high  banks  of 
earth,  are  necessarily  built  upon  piles  and  wooden  wharfs, 
and  are  of  wood.  It  would  have  been  the  part  of  prudence 
for  these  business  men,  as  security  for  their  laborers  and 
precaution  against  fire,  to  exclude  from  the  place  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  greed  of  profit  prompts  not  one, 
but  nearly  all,  of  these  rich  men  to  erect  gin-mills  and  rent 
them  ;  places  where  their  own  laborars  are  seduced  to  habits 
of  idleness  and  made  drunk.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
has  a  bar  on  its  ferry  ;  McNear  &  Co.,  three  or  four  gin- 
selling  tenants  or  grantees  ;  the  Nevada  Bank  is  putting  up 
a  hotel  with  a  bar.  On  Sunday  night  one  of  these  gin-mills 
caught  fire,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty was  destroyed.  This  is  the  temperance  lecture.  Port 
Costa  will  burn  on  an  average  once  in  five  years  if  gin-mills  are 
encouraged.  When  the  managers  of  our  great  corporations, 
and  our  great  bankers  and  capitalists,  understand  that  their 
property  is  safer  in  the  hands  of  sober  men  than  in  those  of 
drunkards  ;  that  their  great  mills  and  warehouses  are  in  less 
danger  when  away  from  whisky  saloons  ;  that  property  is 
more  secure  and  less  taxed  when  the  liquor  traffic  is  prohib- 
ited ;  when  they  realize  that  it  is  in  the  gin-mill  and  beer- 
saloon  that  all  the  agrarianism,  socialism,  nihilism,  and  com- 
munism is  taught,  which  endangers  their  possessions  and  en- 
vies their  accumulations — they  will  look  upon  temperance  as 
a  practical  question.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  a  bar  upon  all  its  ferry-boats,  inland,  river,  and 
ocean  steamers,  at  all  its  stations  and  railroad  inns  ;  and 
wherever  a  concourse  of  laborers  is  gathered  there  is  a  gin- 
miller  permitted  to  poison  a.nd  rob  its  laborers.  From  pov- 
erty, disappointment,  and  drunkenness  comes  in  a  large  de- 
gree all  the  discontent  which  now  agitates  the  country.  A 
sober,  industrious,  and  prosperous  community  never  quarrels 
with  wealth  or  enterprise,  never  looks  with  jealous  and  envi- 
ous eyes  upon  other  men's  successes,  and  never  plots  to  di- 
vide or  destroy  what  does  not  belong  to  it.  When  wealthy 
corporations  and  prominent,  prosperous  businessmen  realize 
this  lesson,  and  understand  that  upon  them  and  their  proper- 
ty falls  largely  the  burdens  of  the  gin  traffic  ;  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  paid  for  by  them  ; 
and  that  the  wealth  and  profit  secured  by  the  manufacturer 
and  dealer  in  alcohol  are  stolen  from  the  industries  and  the 
economies  of  the  country — they  will  become  good  temperance 
folk  and  prohibitionists.  This  is  the  temperance  lesson 
taught  by  the  fire  at  Port  Costa,  which  caught  in  a  gin-mill 
and  destroyed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property. 


The  Mormons  have  been  taking  their  annual  account  of 
stock ;   and,  for  a  people  who  for  so  long  a  time  have  been 


boasting  of  their  numbers,  increase,  and  growing  strength, 
we  must  confess  they  make  but  a  poor  showing.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  are  not 
a  formidable  power  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Republic, 
or  to  menace  its  existence.  Mormonism  seems  scarcely  en- 
tilled  to  be  regarded  as  the  "  twin  relic  "  of  the  barbarism  of 
slavery  ;  and  we,  its  near  neighbor,  are  not  impressed  that 
it  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace,  endanger  the  morals,  or  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  progress  and  happiness  of  our 
people.  Somehow  we  can  not  disabuse  our  minds  of  the 
idea  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary fuss  over  the  Mormon  question.  The  religion  is 
so  fantastical  and  absurd  ;  the  history  of  Joe  Smith  and  his 
miraculous  metallic  plates  is  so  romantically  ridiculous  ;  the 
Nauvoo  colony,  with  its  ambitious  temple  and  its  bloodv 
history,  its  persecutions  by  an  infuriated  and  frenzied  mob, 
the  cowardly  murder  of  its  prophet  by  assassination,  is  so 
strange  and  curious  ;  the  flight  to  the  wilderness,  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  an  industrious  community  in  so 
isolated  a  spot  as  was  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold  in  California;  the  bloody  massacre 
at  Mountain  Meadows ;  the  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
United  States  ;  the  insolent  attitude  of  its  leaders  toward 
the  Government  ;  the  arrogant  defiance  of  law;  the  tith- 
ing system,  the  priest  and  prophefhood,  and  the  plural- 
wiving  and  the  mysteries  of  sealing  spiritual  wives — that  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Mormon  religion  should  have  attracted 
an  ignorant  class  of  foreigners  ;  and,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  spiritual  doctrines,  there  is  preached  to  the  empty  bellies 
of  Wales  and  Scandinavia  the  attractions  of  a  great,  fruitful 
valley,  abounding  in  grains  and  fruits,  and  of  thousands  of 
lesser  valleys  with  gracious  climate  and  generous  soils,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  an  ignorant  and  pauperized  Euro- 
pean immigration  should  have  flocked  to  the  chosen  land  of 
Utah  ;  and,  when  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  immigra- 
tion is  considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be 
willing  to  become  "  Latter  Day  Saints  of  Jesus  Christ."  Out 
of  127  000  Mormons,  there  are  probably  25  000  adult  males  ; 
and,  of  these  adult  males,  20000  hold  some  position  of  ec- 
clesiastical or  civil  authority.  Of  21,000  children,  11  000  are 
males  and  10  000  females.  This  will  in  time,  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  dispose  of  the  plurality  of  wives. 
Nature  has  provided  that  in  a  nation  at  peace,  there  shall 
only  be  one  wife  for  every  man.  We  do  not  doubt  that  in 
a  community  where  women  can  vote — as  in  Utah — the  time 
will  speedily  come  when  its  women  will  assert  their  rights  to 
an  undivided  man  ;  and  that  the  young  men  will  cooperate 
with  them  in  an  opposition  to  a  lecherous  priesthood,  and 
demand  that  nobody  shall  have  two  or  more  wives,  when 
nature  has  only  furnished  enough  to  go  around.  There  is 
we  think,  little  danger  that  Mormonism  will  ever  in  this 
country  assume  alarming  proportions,  either  as  a  political  or 
ecclesiastical  institution.  It  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  at  all 
comparable,  either  in  ambitious  designs  or  dangerous  doctrine 
to  the  Roman  establishment ;  and  we  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  impressed  with  fear  lest  either  church  will  ever  be- 
come Strong  enough  or  wicked  enough  to  endanger  the  Gov- 
ernment or  disturb  republican  institutions.  When  the  Mor- 
mon establishment  shall  be  compelled  to  abandon  its  polyga- 
mous feature,  and  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  age,  which  has  come  to  regard  monogamy  as  the 
only  honorable  marriage  relation  between  the  sexes,  we  shall 
look  upon  its  spiritual  doctrines  as  we  do  upon  all  other 
fanatical  and  absurd  religious  creeds,  and  be  willing  to  in- 
dulge Mormonism  with  all  the  liberty  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
in  a  country  where  conscience  is  free,  and  where  a  free  press, 
unfettered  freedom  of  discussion,  and  free,  unsectarion  edu- 
cation are  left  to  combat  ignorance,  superstition,  and  priest- 
craft. If  Mormonism  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  laws 
and  assumes  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Government,  it  is 
little  creditable  to  existing  political  authority  that  it  does  not 
correct  the  abuse.  If  Mormonism,  as  an  organized  institu- 
tion, takes  this  attitude,  then  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  an 
institution;  and  every  member  of  it — polygamist  or  monoga- 
mist—should  be  disfranchised,  regarded  as  a  rebel  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  dealt  with  as  a  criminal.  A  civil  government 
should  be  established  in  Utah  in  which  no  Mormon  should 
have  a  vote,  be  entitled  to  sit  upon  a  jury,  be  eligible  to  any 
office,  entitled  to  occupy  public  lands,  have  any  participa- 
tion in  political  affairs,  be  allowed  to  bear  arms,  or  enjoy  the 
protection  of  the  courts  for  their  property.  Let  schools  be 
established  in  which  no  Mormon  shall  teach.  Let  educa- 
tion be  compulsory.  Suppress  the  priest,  the  school-master, 
or  the  editor  who  teaches  disobedience  to  the  laws.  And  let 
the  estates  of  deceased  rebels  escheat  to  the  State.  Let  this 
continue  till  the  boss  prophet  gets  a  new  revelation  denounc- 
ing polygamy,  and  till  the  church  ceases  its  recognition,  and 
its  members  discontinue  its  practice. 


Pacific  Railroad,  sees  no  other  moral  in  this  most  cowardly 
crime  than  is  indicated  by  the  following  editorial  criticism  : 
"  It  proves  the  danger  of  driving  a  patient  people  to  the  wall, 
as  the  British  Government  has  experienced  in  enforcing  some 
of  its  obnoxious  Irish  legislation."  One  would  think  the 
Chronicle  wou'd  not  apologue  for  assassination,  and  would 
not  look  upon  murder  as  a  good  thing  under  any  circum- 
stances. This  crime  is  indefensible  from  any  point  of  view  ; 
and  that  it  was  possible  in  the  locality  of  Hanford,  and  that 
it  will  probably  go  undetected  and  unpunished,  indicates  a 
vicious  and  diseased  public  sentiment  not  at  all  creditable 
to  intelligent  American  citizens. 


Mr.  McAuliffe,  placed  in  possession  of  property  at  Mussel 
Slough  by  the  United  States  Marshal,  himself  an  innocent 
person,  with  no  interest  in  the  suit  which  led  to  the  eviction 
of  former  parties,  has  been  murdered,  secretly  murdered, 
riddled  by  bullets,  indicating  the  cooperation  of  three  assas- 
sin:.   The  Chronicle,  in  its  blind  hatred  of  the  Central 


The  following  is  another  letter  from  our  Canadian  corre- 
spondent : 

Toronto,  Canada,  September  29th. 
Rome,  despite  its  boasted  infallibility,  thoroughly  exem- 
plifies the  apostle's  precept  of  becoming  "  all  things  to  all 
men."     In  Ontario,  surrounded  by  an  enterprising,  intelli- 
gent, and  progressive   Protestant  people,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  make  great  professions  of  toleration  and  liberality 
Archbishop  Lynch  not  unfreqnently   preaches  sermons  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  friendly  feelings  toward  his  "  separated 
brethren"  of  the  Protestant  fold.     The  cue  of  the  hierarchy 
is  to  disarm  suspicion,  to  conciliate,  to  do    everything  to 
bridge  the  social  chasm  resulting  from  centuries  of  antago- 
nism between    Protestants  and    Catholics.      He  is  a  pro- 
nounced Liberal  in  politics,  and  no   Protestant  was  more 
ardent  in  resenting  the  denunciations  of  Catholic  Liberalism, 
to  which  the  Quebec  hierarchy  gave  vent  in  1S75,  than  this 
Ontario  prelate.     While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Quebec  cur^s 
were  dealing  damnation  around  with  lavish  hand  on  such  of 
their  flocks  as  should  dare  to  support  any  candidate  calling 
himself  Liberal,  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  western  pro- 
vince was  hand-and-glove  with  the  Liberal  administration. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  is  easily  explained.     Liberalism 
is  the  winning  card  in  Ontario.      That  party  has  been  in 
power  in  provincial  affairs  for  twelve  years  without  a  break. 
In  Quebec  it  is  in  a  hopeless  minority.     Voila  tout!    The 
priesthood  in  Quebec  are  under  no  necessity  of  cloaking 
their  real  sentiments  toward  Protestantism  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise of  pretended  liberality.     They  have  long  since  thrown 
off  all  concealment.    They  are  honestly  and  openly  intoler- 
ant, and,  far  from  desiring  to  hide  it,  glory  in  their  intoler- 
ance as  a  virtue.     A  work  on   "  Christian   Marriage "  was 
some  time  since  published  by  Father  Braun,  a  Montreal  Je- 
suit, with  the  express  sanction  of  two  bishops.     It  contains 
the  following  significant  passage  :  "It  is  customary  to  regard 
Protestantism  as  a  religion  which  has  its  rights.     This  is  an 
error.     Protestantism  is  not  a  religion  ;  Protestantism  has 
not  a  single  right.     It  possesses  the  force  of  seduction  ;  it 
is  a  rebellion  in  triumph  ;  it  is  an  error  which  flatters  human 
nature.     Error  can  have  no  rights  ;  rebellion  can  have  no 
rights.     Neither  error  nor  rebellion  can  dispense  with  the  ob- 
ligation to  perform  a  duty.     Rebellion  has  a  strict  duty  to 
fulfill.     This  duty  is  to  repent ;    it  is  to  come  back ;  it  is 
submission  to  the  Church.     Error  ought  to  give  up  its  obsti- 
nacy and  make  way  for  the  truth."     The  Abbe'  Paquet,  in  his 
lectures  to  the  students  of  Laval  University,  contended  "  that 
religious  toleration  is  a  gross  error,  an  insult  to  reason,  a  blas- 
phemy, and  an  impiety."    "Those  who  reproach  the  Church," 
he  says,  "with  being  intolerant,  reproach   her  with  nothing 
else  than  her  right  of  existence."     Government,  he  main- 
tained, was  under  an  obligation  to  protect  the  true  religion  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  false  forms  of  worship.     Mr.  Charles 
Lindsey,  well  known  as  a  leading  publicist,  states  that  such 
expressions  in  favor  of  intolerance  are  neither  accidental  nor 
isolated.     "  They  crop  up  everywhere.     Scarcely  a  lecture  is 
delivered  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
but  they  find  a  place  in   it."    That  su:h   leaching  is  not 
merely   theoretical    the    course   of   legislation    abundantly 
proves.    The  Ultramontanes  in  Parliament  habitually  act  on 
the  principle  that  Protestantism  has  no  rights  which  they  are 
bound  to  respect.     Canada  has  no  divorce  law.     No  matter 
what  the  provocation,  or  how  great  a  cause  exists  for  the 
severance  of  the  matrimonial  bonds,  no  court  has  power  to 
grant  any  further  relief  than  a  judicial  separation  a  mensa 
el  thoro,   which  will  not  allow  either  party  to  re-marry.    The 
only  possible  way  by  which  a  divorce  can  be  obtained  by 
parties  resident  in  Canada  is  through  a  special  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, at  an  expense  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  frequently 
involving  a   delay  of   two  or   three  years.     The  Church  of 
Rome  holds  the  marriage  tie  indissoluble,  even  when  the 
ceremony  has  been  performed  by  a  Protestant  minister  be- 
tween Protestants  ;  and  its  adherents  in  Parliament  will  not 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  divorce  court  in  Canada.     In 
the  few  cases  in  which  special   acts  of  divorce  have  been 
granted,  they  have  usually  been  opposed,  tooth-and  nail,  in 
their  passage  through   Parliament   by  the   Quebecers  and 
other  Catholic  representatives.     Of  course,  the  costly  and 
tedious  process  of  parliamentary  divorce  is  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  one  of  moderate  means  ;  it  is  a  luxury  for 
the  wealthy  only.     The  great  majority  of  those  whose  mar- 
riage relations  are  unsatisfactory   must    either   bear   their 
troubles  as  best  they  may,  or  seek  the  relief  of  the  more 
liberal  divorce  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Churchman  on  Bishop  Kip- 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  your  article  in  last  Argonaut  on 
the  treatment  of  Bishop  Kip,  by  his  church,  with  almost  savage  de- 
light ■  and  a  feeling  akin  to  personal  gratitude  prompts  me  to  tnanK 
y6u  for  truthfully  and  bravely  laying  bare  the  hypocrisy,  baseness  and 
dishonesty  practiced  upon  the  good  bishop  from  the  begming  of  his 
ministry'  here,  by  his  church,  to  the  present  time.  Much  of  what  you 
say  was,  of  course,  within  my  own  knowledge  j  but  the  whole  story  you 
have  so  well  told  is  a  shocking  revelation,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
church,  as  an  organization  of  professed  Christians,  can  hold  to?eth" 
alter  the  repudiation  of  all  the  principles  upon  which  a  Christian  church 
is  supposed  to  be  founded.  But  there  is  a  gleam  of  glory  for  the  good 
bishop  in  the  sad  story,  for  he  has  earned  a  saintly  tide  by  a  modern 
martyrdom  scarcely  less  bitter  and  painful  than  crucifixion. 

Santa  Barbara,  October  30,  1883.  Churchman. 


Releasing  Nuns. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  A  recent  dispatch  of  the  Associated  Press  tells 
of  the  peaceable  departure  of  three  cuns  from  a  Cleveland  convent. 
As  it  is  apt  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression  to  many  persons  not  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Cnurch,  by  leading  them  to  believe  that  all  nuns  may  be  re- 
leased from  their  vows  by  simply  making  application  to  that  effect,  1 
beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  following  information  :  There  are  some  lew 
female  orders  in  which  the  vows  (of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience) 
are  taken  either  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  for  the  time  that 
the  sisters  choose  to  remain  members  of  the  order,  so  that,  should  they 
break  one  of  these  vows  during  their  stay  in  the  convent,  they  would 
commit  a  grave  offense  or  "sin";  if  they,  however,  sever  their  connec- 
tion with  the  order,  they  may  return  to  the  world,  acquire  property,  get 
married,  etc.  The  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  (to  which,  according  to  a  previous  dispatch,  the  Cleveland  nuns 
belonged)  is  one  of  these,  and  I  have  known  a  married  lady  who  had 
formerly  been  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  still  remained  a  member  in  good 
standing  ot  the  Catholic  Church.  But  these  orders  are  very  few.  The 
great  majority  ol  all  monastic  orders  require  the  vows  to  be  taken  for 
life,  and  nothing  short  of  a  papal  dispensation,  which  is  granted  only 
in  extremely  rare  cases,  or  a  "  break  lor  liberty  "  can  release  the  unfortu- 
nate victims  from  the  consequences  of  promises  to  which  they  were  per- 
suaded or  en'Jced  at  a  tender  age.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the  orders 
with  temporary  vows,  Americans  should  know  that  to  sever  the  connec- 
tion with  a  Catholic  order  does  not  mean  simply  "to  give  notice  to 
quit."  The  preliminaries  to  be  gone  through,  and  the  ordeal  of  ad- 
monitions, representations,  and  remonstrances,  to  which  the  leaving 
sister  is  subjected  before  a  "full  understanding  with  the  bishop "  is 
reached,  are  more  than  the  average  nun  is  prepared  to  undergo,  and 
thereiore  she  rather  "bears  the  ills  she  has,  than,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
consequences  of  running  away  on  the  part  of  a  nun  bound  for  life  are 
t._>o  neil  known  to  you  to  be  dilated  upon  by  me.  However,  those  who 
follow  her  steps  with  cruel  and  relentless  persecution  are  at  least  con 
sistent.  We  are  not.  We  condemn  h»r  while  she  is  a  nun,  and  when 
she  i&ives  the  convent,  in  order  to  become  one  of  us,  we  give  her  the 
cjld  shoulder.     Ditto  with  the  priests.     Is  this  just?    Is  it  charitable? 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1883.  Veritas. 


there  will  not  be  enough  increase  in  advertising  and  circulation  combined 
to  make  up  this  difference.  Of  this  we  are  certain.  Our  correspondent 
is  wrong,  too,  in  stating  that  the  New  York  dailies  do  not  issue  blanket 
sheets.  The  Herald  often  prints  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-four, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty-two  pages.  During  the  weeks  prece- 
ding Christmas,  the  other  dailies  have  issued  twelve  and  sixteen-page 
sheets.  And  this  brings  us  to  our  Christmas  numbers.  We  do  not 
claim  for  them  any  more  than  that  they  are  well  worth  the  price  we 
charge  for  them.  And  as  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning our  remarks  on  our  "illustrated"  Christmas  number,  we  may 
state  that  it  was  issued  four  years  ago ;  that  we  charged  twenty-five 
cents  for  it;  that  the  sale  was  several  thousand  less  than  our  regular 
edition,  being  under  eight  thousand  copies.  That,  cured  of  the  idea  of 
high-priced  numbers  selling,  we  went  b^ck  the  following  year  to  a  plain 
one,  at  ten  cents.  Of  this  we  sold  over  twenty  thousand  copies.  The 
succeeding  two  years  we  have  followed  the  same  plan,  to  the  pecuniary 
profit  of  ourselves  and  our  advertisers.  The  result  of  all  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  :  that  a  special  number  of  any  paper  in  this  city,  is- 
sued at  a  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  one,  can  not  sell  as  many 
copies  as  such  journal  ordinarily  does.  And  further  than  this,  that 
special  numbers  of  various  journals  have  been  issued  in  this  city  whose 
cost  was  so  great  that  the  publishers  lost  money  on  every  copy  sold. 
That  in  order  to  reduce  that  loss  to  a  minimum,  they  have  printed  about 
one-half  their  ordinary  edition-  Thus  they  accomplish  two  objects  : 
they  curtail  their  loss,  and  they  cause  a  factitious  scarcity  of  their  pa- 
pers. It  is  true  they  defraud  their  advertisers,  but  that  does  not  count 
for  much  with  them.— Eds.] 


OLD  FAVORITES* 


Some  Notes  on   Newspapers. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  just  finished  reading  your  journal  of 
the  13  h  October.  First  and  last,  there  have  been  but  lew  of  your  num- 
bers 1  have  not  read.  I  have  taken  much  comfort  out  of  those  already 
lallen  und<.r  my  eyes,  and  expect  much  from  those  not  yet  seen,  for,  by 
reason  of  my  flit  tings  from  place  to  place,  I  have  occasionally  failed  to 
secure  consecutive  numbers  ;  therefore,  as  has  happened  this  day,  1 
sometimes  experience  an  unexpected  pleasure  by  lighting  upon  what 
was  a  nussiug  l>nk — that  referred  to  bearing  date  December  3,  1881.  As 
you  have  been  giving  me  (one  of  a  mu'titude)  your  opinions  for  pay,  lo, 
these  many  months,  I  shall,  for  once  only,  give  you  my  opinion,  and 
that  gratis.  You  appear  to  have  what  the  late-lamented  "  Fanny 
Fern"  designated  "a  pain  under  the  apron,"  respecting  the  reduction 
in  price  of  me  New  York  daily  papers.  You  seem  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  those  papers  are  supported  chiefly  by  their  adverdsing  patronage. 
As  advertisers  pay  more  or  less  for  extended  publicity  given  their  con- 
tributions to  a  journal's  columns,  we  need  not  much  tear  that  the  great 
journals  of  the  great  metropolis,  with  the  vast  cipital  sustaining  them, 
will  go  to  the  "  demnition  bow-wows."  Ignoring  the  "politics"  01 
that  or  any  other  paper,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  New  York 
Sua,  hitherto  one  ol  the  lowest  priced  (daily,  two  cents  ;  Sunday,  three 
cents),  is  the  best  edited  and  most  readable  n^aupaper  published  in  -the 
Uniad  States.  This  is  an  opinion  I  have  heard  expressed  by  many 
persons,  of  various  political  and  religious  prejudices  and  beliefs.  If  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  papers  should  curtail  their  circulations  to  an 
alarming  extent  we  will  be  compelled  to  go  below  the  surface  to  discov- 
er the  cause  of  so  anomalous  a  state  of  affairs  in  a  country  given  over 
to  Saint  Midas,  and  where  a  small  copper  coin  is  often  likened  unto 
Saint  John  the  Baptist.  ExcepUng  the  ever-to-be-deplored  necrosis  oi 
the  Sacramento  Union,  the  press  in  California,  since  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  has  boomed  along  abreast  of  the  times — the  lowering  of 
prices,  increase  in  numbers  of  papers,  and  the  like.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco dailies,  with  their  tri-weeklies  and  weeklies,  have  become  to  a 
larger  extent  metropolitan  and  readable.  You  recollect  as  well  as  I  do 
what  time  for  an  occasional  purchase  of  Bulletin,  Call,  or  Chronicle  we 
have  been  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  fifteen  cents,  "  a  bit,"  per  copy — the 
purchaser  was  bit.  Now,  there  is  one  thing  the  New  York  papers  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  guilty  of,  and  that  is  issuing  suc'a  gigantic  numbers  as 
some  of  your  local  contemporaries.  Witness  their  past  provincial 
efforts  at  trie  coming  in  of  the  New  Year,  with  countless  columns  of  sta- 
tistics. What  can  we  say  of  the  broadsides  issued  on  the  recent  occa- 
sions of  the  Knights  Templars'  conclave?  Such  were  not  newspapers, 
they  were  volumes— volumes  of  vast  and  varied  misinformation.  Apro- 
pos thereto,  and  of  similar  offenses,  let  me  quote  some  of  your  own 
words,  under  date  31st  December,  1881,  page  nine:  "  What  business 
man  has  time  to  read  the  blanket  sheets,  frequently  consisting  of  twen- 
ty-four mammoth  pages?"  This  is  a  busy  age  we  live  in.  The  prosaic 
days  of  documents  are  of  the  dusty  past.  1  his  is  the  era  of  memoran- 
dums. Witness  our  epistolary  correspondence.  Who  is  there  now  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  say  he  reads  a  President's  message  ?  As  to  your 
holiday  numbers,  let  me  say  (as  a  purchaser),  in  no  sense  has  any  issue 
been  an  unqualified  success  ;  and  as  to  real  merit  and  valus,  1  can  select 
from  among  ordinary  numbers  in  any  of  your  years  such  as  have  been 
decidedly  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  those  annual  hobbies  by  which 
you  appear  to  set  so  great  store.  As  to  quantity,  they  have  undoubt- 
edly been  worth  all  you  ask  for  them.  You  San  Franciscans  will  all 
read  contributions  signed  by  old-time  local  friends  and  favorites,  but  it 
is  becjU^e  of  persoual  acquaintance  ;  and  if  they  perchance  fall  below 
their  own  standards,  you  are  not  hypercritical.  One  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  failure  of  that  famous  effort  of  the  Harpers  to  which  you 
referred  was  undoubtedly  the  size.  Say  what  you  will,  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  handle.  To  send  it  by  mail  accomplished  its  destrucdon. 
Although  the  engravings  were  all  you  claim  for  them,  they  were  not  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  the  holiday  season.  As  to  the  remark  that ' '  its 
very  outside  cover  was  a  work  of  art,"  that  no  one  who  has  the  least 
taste  can  dispute.  But  what  apology  can  you  offer  lor  that  smashed 
head  of  "Samson" — the  nightmare  creation  of  a  mind  diseased?  Who 
of  all  your  acquaintances  ever  read  one  of  the  stories  in  that  unwieldy 
book  ?  There  is  a  limit  to  some  things,  and  the  sooner  the  limit  be- 
comes appreciable  the  better.  Let  me  encourage  you  by  informing  you 
that  1  thoroughly  coincide  with  your  ideas  respecting  illustrated  print- 
ing and  periodicals  in  California.     Both  are  hopelessly  bad.  M. 

Near  the  Blue  Mountains,  Wy.  T.,  October  27,  1883. 

fOur  correspondent  is  in  error  when  he  says  that  we  were  evidently 

ignorant  concerning  the  fact  that  the  advertising  columns  of  the  New 

York  dailies  pay  them  more  than  their  circulations.     This  is  doubtless 

true  cf  most  ot  them.     But  what  we  said  was,  that  the  reduction  of 

dca  or  -half  willso  reduce  their  revenues  that  they  will  be  obliged 

■':  expenses,  and  that  the  tone  of  these  papers  will  inevitably  de- 

.  his  we  still  maintain.     If  a  paper's  receipts  from  sales  are 

l  day,  and  by  lowering  the  price  they  are  reduced  to  $2,000, 


The    Card-Dealer. 
Could  you  not  drink  her  gaze  like  wine? 

Yet,  though  its  splendor  swoon' 
Into  the  silence  languidly, 

As  a  tune  into  a  tune, 
Those  eyes  unravel  the  coiled  night 

And  know  the  stars  at  noon. 

The  gold  that's  heaped  beside  her  hand 

In  truth  rich  prize  it  were ; 
And  rich  the  dreams  that  wreathe  her  brows 

With  magic  stillness  there  ; 
And  he  were  rich  who  would  unwind 

That  woven  golden  hair. 

Around  her,  where  she  sits,  the  dance 

Now  breathes  its  eager  heat ; 
And  not  more  lightly  or  more  true 

Fall  there  the  dancers'  feet 
Th  in  fall  her  cards  on  the  bright  board, 

As  'twere  a  heart  that  beat. 

Her  fingers  let  them  softly  through, 

Smooth,  polished,  silent  things  ; 
And  each  one,  as  it  falls,  reflects 

In  swift  light-shadowings, 
Blood-red  and  purple,  green  and  blue, 

The  great  eyes  of  her  rings. 

Whom  plays  she  with  ?    With  thee  who  lovest 

Those  gems  upon  her  hand ; 
With  me,  who  search  her  secret  brows  ; 

With  all  men,  blessed  or  banned, 
We  play  together,  she  and  we, 

Within  a  vain,  strange  land. 

A  land  without  any  order  — 

Day  even  as  night  (one  saith) — 
Where  who  lieth  down  ariseth  not 

Nor  the  sleeper  awakeneth  ; 
A  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself 

And  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

What  be  her  cards?  you  ask.     Even  these: 

The  heart,  that  doth  but  crave 
More,  having  fed  ;  the  diamond. 

Skilled  to  make  base  seem  brave  ; 
The  club,  for  smiting  in  the  dark  ; 

The  spade,  to  dig  a  grave. 

And  do  you  ask  what  game  she  plays  ; 

With  me  'tis  lost  or  won  ; 
With  thee  'tis  playing  still ;  with  him 

It  is  not  well  begun ; 
But  'tis  a  game  she  plays  with  all 

Beneath  the  sway  o'  the  sun. 

Thou  seest  the  card  that  falls ;  she  knows 

The  card  that  followeth  : 
Her  game  in  thy  tongue  is  called  Life, 

As  ebbs  thy  daily  breath  ; 
When  she  shall  speak,  thou'lt  learn  her  tongue. 

And  know  she  calls  it  Death. 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


SEVERAL  SCRAPS  OF  PAPER. 


I. 
(A  Letter  from  Mrs.  Parvenu,  Skelter  Island,  to  Mrs,  Nocash,  New- 
port J 

Shelter  Island,  August  i,  188-. 
My  Dear  Emma  :  At  last  we  have  arrived  at  this  delightful  spot, 
where  we  expect  to  enjoy  ourselves  thoroughly  during  August.     The 
first  person  I  met  when  I  stepped  off  the  steamer  was  Mrs.  Doctor  Kil- 

lem,  who  is  here  with  the  De  Th^-Carts Speaking  of  the  De  Th6- 

Carts  reminds  me  that  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  Lord 
Tinchaser,  of  whom  you  will  remember  I  spoke  as  being  so  exceedirgly 
attentive  to  Mrs.  Henry  Tartbov,  at  Newport  last  summer,  and  Josie 

de  The-Cart O  dear,  lira  is  calling  me  to  fix  his  cravat  for  him, 

so  I  must  close.     With  much  love, 

Your  affectionate  sister,  Jennie  Parvenu. 


II. 


(A   Letter  from  Mrs.  Nocash,  Newport,  to  her  bosom  friend,  Ellen 
Blasee,  Mt.  Desert.) 

Newport,  R.  I.,  August  6,  1B8-. 
Dearest  Ellen  :  Newport  is  just  splendid  this  summer.     What 
with  tennis  parties,  fox-hunts,  and  dinners,  I  am  almost  tired  to  death, 

but  it's  lovely  just  the  same I  had  a  letter  from  Jennie  yesterday. 

She  says  that ....  and  Josie  de  The-Cart  and  Lord  Tinchaser  are  aw- 
fully like  each  other.  I  always  said  Josie  was  an  aristocratic  looking 
girl Ever  yours,  Emma  Nocash. 

III. 
(A  Letter  from  Ellen  Blasee,   Mt.  Desert,  to  her  Fiance,  Jack  Long- 
pocket,  New  York.) 

Bar  Harbor,  August  12, 188-. 
My  Dear  Darling  :  I  think  you  are  horrid  for  not  coming  up. 
There's  a  real  lovely  man  here,  Lord  Tinchaser.  I  might  fall  in  love 
with  him,  only  Emma  Nocash  just  wrote  me  that  he  and  Josie  de  Th6- 
Cart  like  each  other  awfully,  and  I  wouldn't  like  to  cut  Josie  out.  Still 
you'd  better  look  out  for  yourself,  you  dear  old  ....  and  come  up  soon 
Your  own  Ellen. 


A  Woman's  Love. 
A  sentinel  angel  sitting  high  in  glory 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  Purgatory  : 
"  Have  mercy,  mighty  angel  ! — hear  my  story. 

"  I  loved — and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell. 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  hell ; 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well 

"  I  do  not  rage  against  His  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be  ; 
But  for  my  Love  on  earth,  who  mourns  for  me. 

"  Great  Spirit,  let  me  see  my  Love  again, 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain  I " 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel:  "Nay  !  repent 
That  wild  vow  ;  look  1  the  dial-finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment." 

But  still  she  wailed  :   "  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  ! 
I  can  not  rise  to  peace  and  leave  him  so : 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe ! " 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar, 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star, 
She  rose,  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  scon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing, 
And  like  a  wounded  bird  her  pinions  trailing, 
She  flattered  back,  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed :  "  I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee, 

She  curled  his  hair  and  kissed  him.     Woe  is  me  !  " 

She  wept:  "Now  let  my  punishment  begin! 
I  have  been  fond  and  loolish.     Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin  1 " 

The  angel  answered  :  "  Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher  ! 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fire." 

— John  Hay. 

Monsieur  Gre'vy,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  has 
just  recaived  a  present  of  a  big  panther  from  an  African  king. 


IV. 


(Jack  Longpocket,   N.    Y.,  to  his  chum,   George   de  Groom,  Schroon 
Lake.) 

New  York,  August  14,  188-. 
Dear  George  :  New  York  is  as  hot  as  the  hinges  of  Alexandria  just 
now.  Nothing  is  going  on,  and  yet  I  have  to  stay  here  in  this  swelter- 
ing old  hole,  envying  you  your  jolly  times  up  in  the  Adirondacks.  Still, 
if  I  could  get  off  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  Adirondacks.  Coz  why?  Bar 
Harbor  contains  the  sole  attraction  for  me  at  present The  lat- 
est from  that  charming  resort  is  that  Lord  Tinchaser  is  dreadfully  gone 
over  that  snub-nosed  De  Th^-Cart  girl.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  there  was 
an  engagement  in  that  quarter  soon.  Money,  dear  boy,  money  I  Write 
soon.                                   Sincerely,  Jack. 


(George  de  G>oo?n,  Schroon  Lake,  to  Henry  Tartboy,  Boston,  Mass) 
Schroon  Lake,  August  20,  188- 
Dear  Hal.  :  Just  heard  from  Jack  of  Lord  Tinchaser's  engagement 
to  josie  de  Tb^-Cart.  I  didn't  know  your  friend  was  after  that  kind  of 
game.  Still,  josie's  got  lots  of  tin,  and  I  suppose  your  gilt-edged  noble- 
man knows  what  he's  about.  Come  up  soon  it  you  can.  Immense 
shooting.  Yours,  G.  de  G. 


VI. 


{Telegram   from    Henry    Tartboy,  Boston,   to   Lord    Tinchaser,    Mt. 
1         S  Desert.) 

Boston,  August  25,  188-. 

George  Aogustus  Fitzwtlliam,  Lord  Tinchaser,  Rodick's,  Bar 
Harbor  :  Just  heard  news.     Congratulate  you.     Best  match  of  season. 

Collect  45c  Tartboy. 

VII. 
(Telegram.     Lord  Tinchaser  to  Henry  Tartboy.) 

Bar  Harbor,  August  26,  188- 
Henry  Tartboy,  Esq.,  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.: 
What  news?    What  match?  TINCHASER. 

Collect  27c.  

VIII. 

(Henry  Tartboy  to  Lord  Tinchaser.) 
George  Augustus  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Tinchaser  :  Aren't  you  en- 
gaged to  Josie  de  The-Cart  ?    So  reported.  Tartboy. 
Paid,  43c.                                

IX. 

(Telegram.     Lord  Tinchaser  to  Henry  Tartboy.) 
Henry  Tartboy,  Esq.,  Commonwealth  Ave. ,  Boston,  Mass.  :  Who 
the  devil  is  Josie  de  Th6-Cart?    I've  a  wife  and  three  children  in  Eng- 
land.  Tinchaser. 

Collect  72c  

X. 

(Remark  of  Lord  Tinchaser  to  his  Valet,  Henry  Smith.)  ■ 
"Y-ya-as,  this  is  a-aw-most-aw-awful  country  aw.  These  Amerwican- 
aw-heirwesses  are-aw-quite  too  awfully  anxious  to  marwy  a-aw-title,  ye 
know.  Henwy,  me  boy-aw,  I  must  weturn  home,  but  y-you  can  be-aw 
his-aw-Lordsbip  faw  a  while  durwing  my  aw-absence.  You  can  marwy 
a-aw-fawtune,  and  then  we-aw— why,  we  can  swap-aw-awff  again  when 
you  weturn  to-aw-England.  I'll  lend  you  my-aw-name  faw  hawlf  the 
aw  fawtune,  donchu  see  ?  " 
They  swapped. 

XI. 

(Clipped  from  New  York  Herald,  two  months  later.) 
MARRIED. 
Tinchaslr-Moneybags.— In  St.  George's  Church,  on  Wednesday, 
December  — ,  by  the  Rev.  John    Ruddynose,  Minnie,  daughter  of  the 
late   James  Moneybags,  to  iGeorge  Augustus  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Tin- 
chaser, of  Court  Intheact,  Devon,  England.     No  cards. 


(Clipped from  New  York  Sun,  a  month  later.) 
A  terrible  scandal  has  just  come  to  light     The  so-called  Lord  Tin- 
chaser, with  whom  the  lovely  heiress,   Minnie  Moneybags,  eloped  last 

winter,  is  an  imposter The  real  Lord  Tinchaser,  who  has  lately 

come  into  a  large  fortune,  writes  to  the  London  ¥"imes,  stating  that  he 
has  reason  to  believe  his  lately  discharged  valet,  Henry  Smith,  assumed 
his  name  in  America  for  the  purpose  ol  furthering  some  nefarious  scheme. 
.  .  .  .  Lord  Tinchaser  was  at  home  in  England  last  December.  .... 
We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  popular  Miss  Moneybags  has 
lallen  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  an  unprincipled  imposter.—  J.  K.  Bangs 
in  Life. 

Mr.  Charles  Mackay,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  gives  the 
origin  of  the  now  much  used  designation  "masher."  It  went 
over  to  England  from  this  country,  into  which  it  had  been 
introduced  by  Irish  emigrants.  The  word  masher  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  maise,  pronounced  masher,  and  signifying 
fine,  handsome,  and  was  originally  applied  in  derision  to  a 
dandy.  It  is  now  in  similar  derision  appropriately  applied  to 
modern,  undeveloped  men,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  dress  well 
and  ogle  ladies. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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THE  INNER   MAN. 

Epicures  of  all  grades  and  nationalities,  from  the 
truffle- worshiper  to  him  who  can  not  make  what 
Americans  call  a  square  meal  without  the  national 
vegetable  of  Ireland,  will,  says  the  Daily  News,  re- 
joice to  hear  that  the  Universal  Union  of  Masters  of 
the  Culinary  Art  is  now  established  on  a  firm  basis, 
The  society  now  numbers  nearly  twelve  hundred 
members,  holding  regular  meetings  in  Paris,  and  has 
a  banner  presented  by  Monsieur  Berte,  chef  of  the 
Cafe1  de  Paris.  This  is  a  marvelously  good  begin- 
ning, and  the  effect  of  such  a  movement,  radiating 
from  the  centre — we  had  almost  written  central  fire — 
of  the  culinary  art,  can  not  fail  to  be  salutary  to  the 
entire  world.  At  irst  one  is  inclined  to  stare  at  the 
idea  of  a  professional  school  of  cookery  in  Paris, 
There  is  a  savor  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle  in 
the  scheme  when  it  is  recollected  that,  apart  from 
high-class  French  cookery,  there  is  ncuisinebourgeoise, 
as  it  is  called,  which  includes  many  excellent  and 
several  historical  dishes.  But  it  would  seem  that, 
good  as  Englishmen  think  French  cookery,  the  high 
professors  of  the  art  hold  that  the  nation  has  yet  much 
to  learn.  Perhaps  this  is  the  case,  since,  curious  to 
relate,  the  taste  of  English  people  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  French  cookery.  Middle-aged 
persons  can  easily  recollect  that  when  they  first  visited 
France  there  was  noticeable  a  strong  determination 
toward  rich  sauces,  some  of  which  were  made  with 
the  reckless  prodigality  of  Quin,  the  actor,  who  con- 
sidered the  red  mullet  only  fit  to  yield  up  his  liver  to 
make  sauce  for  a  John  Dory.  Soles  were  stewed  in 
white  wine  or  in  cider,  and  eaten  swimming  in  a  lus 
cious  ocean  of  mussels,  mushrooms,  and  butter.  Cut- 
lets were  preferred  with  an  artificial  crust  over  their 
surface,  or  flavored  with  the  rich  mixture  called  d'Ux- 
elles,  and  thus  known  as  Maintenon  cutlets,  a  most 
unhappy  title,  as  it  suggested  to  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  hungry  witlings  a  jokelet  on  maintenant. 
The  French  were  a  long  time  in  finding  out  that  so 
far  as  meat  is  concerned  the  barbarous  English  were 
really  ahead  of  them  ;  but,  to  do  the  Parisian  cooks 
justice,  when  they  once  got  the  correct  bearings  they 
steered  straight  enough,  and  now  beat  English  cook- 
ery out  of  the  field,  or  off  the  table,  on  its  own  prin- 
ciples. In  the  early,  not  salad,  but  sauce  days  just 
referred  to,  a  great  fuss  was  made  about  the  cntrc- 
cotet,  rib  or  sirloin  steaks,  served  up  red,  or,  as  the 
astonished  Parisims  called  them,  saignantes.  Rosbtf 
and  biftecks  were  tisteless  or  leathery  misses  ;  in  lact, 
the  only  agreeable  piece  of  foreign  beef  to  the  Briton 
was  the  costly  Chateaubriand — supposed  to  be  cnoked 
with  a  thinner  steik  on  either  side — just  as  similar 
slices  were  applied  to  cheeks  of  sleeping  beauty  to 
preserve  the  complexion.  But  the  Anglomania  brought 
with  it  several  good  things.  Our  French  friei  ds 
learned  to  eat  ox  properly  cooked  and  to  drink  be  r. 
If  at  the  same  time  they  learned  the  "great  game" 
of  the  turf  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank.  Thtir 
cooks  have  grasped  the  secret  of  wholesome  food  so 
thoroughly  that  if  any  elderly  Brirons  exist  who  still 
talk  of  "kickshaws,"  they  have  only  to  run  over  to 
Paris  to  find  their  cutlets  plainly  but  perfectly  broiled, 
without  the  horror  of  bread-crumbs,  their  beefsteaks 
and  the  actual  roast  beef  of  old  England  done  to  per- 
fection, and  at  fashionable  restaurants  like  Bignon's, 
wheeled  about  on  a  table  in  English  tavern  style. 
Modern  French  cookery  aims  at  the  pertection  of 
that  simple  method  which  is  only  denounced  in  Eng- 
land because  it  is  so  badly  carried  out.  What  the 
shade  of  Brillit-Savarin-  mighty  drum  major  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation — would  say  to  this  it  is  d  fficult  to 
imagine.  What  could  the  feelings  of  a  man  be  who 
found  and  admired  his  son  in  the  act  of  having  lour 
turkeys  cooked  for  his  own  solitary  dinner,  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  eight  juicy  morsels  called  by 
the  French  "  What  fools  leave,"  and  in  Eigland  oys- 
ter pieces? 


Answering  the  query  of  a  correspondent  intending 
to  take  a  party  of  ladies  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  and  anx- 
ious to  know  the  "best  places"  where  to  dine, 
George  Augustus  Sala  says  :  "  I  counsel  my  corre- 
spondent to  read  Dickens's  '  Dictionary  of  Paris,'  and 
he  will  obtain  all  the  information  he  requires.  My 
supplemental  '  straight  tips  '  are  few.  Try  the  Cale 
Anglaise,  Durand's  (P.estaurant  de  la  Madeleine), 
and  Bignon's,  as  good  and  dear  houses.  Try  the 
Restaurant  Rougemont  (Boulevard  Poissonniere), 
the  Restaurant  Gaillon  (Monsieur  Grosset£te,  Ruede 
la  Fontaine  Gaillon),  the  Taverne  Anglaise  (Lucas's, 
near  the  Madeleine),  and  Magny's,  '  over  the  water  ' 
(all  the  hack-drivers  know  where  it  is),  as  good  and 
moderate  houses.  The  Restaurant  de  I'Empereur 
Joseph,  close  to  the  Luxembourg,  is  also  very  good 
So  is  the  Restaurant  Voltaire,  on  the  quay  of  that 
name.  Some  people  like  Voisin's,  in  the  St.  Honors 
quarter.  I  do  not.  Others  delight  in  Brabant's 
(Vachette's),  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Faubourg 
Montraarte.  If  you  are  a  hungry  diner,  and  yearn 
for  large  portions,  go  to  Brabant's.  They  adminis- 
ter there  larger  '  portions '  than  ars  served  at  any 
other  Parisian  restaurant  I  am  aware  of."  Mr.  Sala 
is  wrong  in  regard  to  Voisin,  comments  the  Hour, 
and  the  people  who  like  that  restaurant  are  right. 
Voisin  has  one  of  the  bsst,  if  not  the  best,  cellar  in 
Paris.  His  Burgundies  are  exceptionally  good.  But 
Sala  was  never  a  flue  connoisseur  of  wines.  Hia 
tastes  lie  more  in  the  line  of  B,  and  S.  The  restau- 
rants he  mentions  are  all  excellent,  but  differ  consid- 
erably in  the  style  of  the  cuisine.  Grosse^ete,  for  in- 
stance, keeps  sternly  up  the  tradtions  nt  the  old 
Philippe,  while  Bignon  is  a  disciple  of  Vefour  acd 
Very,  The  large  portions  of  Breiant  do  not  redeem 
the  shady  character  of  its  clientele,  and  English  and 
Americin  ladies  would  be  better  away  from  his  place. 
They  ought  to  be  especially  kept  awiy  from  ihe  cab.- 
nets  particulicrs,  as  there  is  no  teilimy  what  they 
might  be  exposed  to  list  n  to  through  in-;  tin  wills. 

We  are  accustomed,  rem  i'Us  the  New  York  Times, 
to  consider  the  cook-book  a  choice  bit  or  kitchen  lit- 
erature, to  be  done  up  iu  leather  or  oil-cloth  covers, 
that  it  miy  not  be  ruined  by  the  cook's  repeated 
handlings.  The  Baron  Brisse.  in  his  great  exposition 
of  the  arts  of  the  kitchen,  an  English  translation  of 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  London,  puts 
this  branch  of  letters  only  a  step  below  the  epic  poem. 
He  has  turned  a  cook-book  into  a  classic,  and  leaves 
the  world  to  imagine  him  a  jolly  gentleman  with 
great  frontal  development,  so  fond  of  a  good  dinner 
that  he  was  willing  to  assist  in  its  preparation  with 
his  brains  as  well  as  his  cash.     He  gives  three  hun- 


dred and  sixty  menus — one  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
barring  six,  which  are  presumably  fast  days — and 
twelve  hundred  recipes.  Because  everything  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  number  of  dinners,  or,  per- 
haps, because  economy  was  not  necessary  in  the 
baron's  household,  he  gives  no  directionsfor  utilizing 
what  cooks  and  housewives  classify  under  the  com- 
prehensive name  of  "scraps."  "The  only  way  of 
using  scraps,"  he  says,  "  except  in  the  case  of  salmis 
or  marinades  of  fowl  or  game,  is  to  warm  them  in 
some  of  the  simpler  sauces  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
it  were  possible  to  convince  mistresses  of  an  econom- 
ical turn  of  mind  that  their  purpose  would  be  quite 
as  well  served,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
families  better  promoted  by  the  purchase  of  sufficient 
for  the  day's  needs,  and  the  abandonment,  as  a  rule, 
of  hashes  and  cold  mutton."  Different  dishes  have 
their  seasons  quite  as  regularly  as  game  and  vegeta- 
bles. Thus,  January,  according  to  the  well-fed  Raron, 
is  the  great  month  for  the  bon  vivant.  All  butchers' 
meat  is  then  good,  fattened  poultry  is  in  its  prime, 
game  is  abundant,  fish  are  in  perfection,  truffles  have 
more  perfume  than  at  any  other  time,  the  first  aspar- 
agus comes  in,  and  life  is  a  joy  for  those  who  live  to 
eat.  February  is  dolefully  described  as  a  season  of 
indigestion.  Lent  is  looked  upon  as  a  recuperative 
period,  but  even  then  life  is  made  endurable  by  sea- 
mackerel,  the  early  sturgeon,  and  that  "  dish  lor  all 
centuries,  mackerel  a  la  ?naitre  &  hotel.  May  brings 
its  spring  chickens,  "adorable  ducklings,  amiable 
tame  pigeons,  tender  as  doves,"  and  a  great  variety 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  ;  and  this  abundance  con- 
tinues until  August,  when  people  go  into  the  fields 
and  do  not  think  much  about  eating.  In  September 
we  are  advised  against  being  too  familiar  with  truffles 
and  oysters  ;  eggs  are  then  very  good,  but  not  equal 
to  those  laid  in  May,  and  birds,  having  dined  daintily 
on  ripening  grapes,  are  uncommouly  palatable. 

—  When  you  don't  just  know  what  ails 
you,  when  you  feel  aches  and  pains  all  over,  when 
you  feel  tired  and  faint,  use  Brown's  Iron  Bitters.  A 
wonderful  reviver. 


—  For  all  purgative  purposes,  for  consti- 
pation,  indigestion,  headache,  and  liver  complaint, 
take  Ayer's  Pills.  By  universal  accord,  they  arc  the 
best  of  all  purgatives  for  family  use. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

1     the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
facts: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Tour 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  Jult  13, 18S3. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 
ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 


NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 
PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 
GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 
DR.  PRICE'S,  00  cubic  inches. 


Tours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist. 

San  Francisco  Sept.  24, 188S. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  can  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R,  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      >    San  Francisco 
Aug.  Alees,  M.  D.  )        Board  of  Health. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  TOE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
&S-  FOR  SALE  BY~ALL  DEALERS "ES 


SHOPPING 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Household  articles  bought  with  discretion,  taste,  and 
judgment.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Lock 
Sox  38,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


I1!  I  IF4b6SY31  For  Fruit  Growers  and  Con- 
\J  Ai  ICV lldl  1 A  sumptives.  By  an  Eastern  man 
for  Eastern  people.  Health ;  Profit ;  Drawbacks.  Illus- 
trations, and  Colored  Map  of  all  fruit  locations.  Mail  $i. 
S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    12. 


CEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  CO.'S 

NEW  ART    ROOM, 


NO  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

l\/r  J.  PAILLARD  &*  CO,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
■*■"■*■•  Importers       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.      Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Seud  for  illustrated  Catalogue. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining  Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

©or  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


VAN  NKSS  ACADEMY  OF  MIslC. 

ProfCKSOr  C.  GoflrlC,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  artists  in  London,  and  musical  instructor  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  [he  Duchess 
of  Chartres,  the  Princcs-e  de  Nemours,  the  Princesse  de 
Montpensier,  the  Due  de  Penihieres,  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
etc.,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  MRS. 
LOUISE  HIGGS,  Vocalist,  etc.,  established  the  above 
Academy,  assisted  by  leading  Professors.  Classes  forming. 
Consultations  as  to  musical  talent  and  advice  given  from 
9  to  n  a.  m.  Articled  and  resident  pupils  for  the  profes- 
sion will  be  speedily  brought  before  the  public  and  pupils 
found.     Call  at  8c6  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 
civn  i:m:im:i;i!  and  iaxd  surveyor. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DAVID  BUSH 

Jie.  It  POST  STBEET. 

CAS  AND  OIL_FIXTURES, 

SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

A  REHEDY  FOR  SEWER  GAS   GUARANTEED. 


DELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  purity 


THE    STANDARD    OF 


ANO 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Three  young  ladies,  who  sometimes  do  me  the 
honor  to  accept  my  dramatic  opinions,  and  will  go  to 
see  a  play  or  stay  away  from  it  upon  my  simple  dic- 
tum, called  upon  me  last  week,  and,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it,  jumped  upon  me  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner.  The  one  is  a  blonde,  not  dyed, 
the  other  a  brunette,  and  the  third  a  chataine. 

The  cause  of  their  disaffection  was  that,  having 
asked  me  whether  they  had  better  go  to  see  "The 
Romany  Rye,"  I  had  replied,  "Go  byall  means.  It 
is  the  most  deliciously  and  elaborately  bad  thing  I 
ever  saw.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  enjoy  it."  They 
had  gone,  and  had  enjoyed  it,  but  had  not  found  it 
bad  ;  indeed,  to  quote  their  own  words,  they  thought 
it  "  real  good."  It  may  be  remarked,  in  extenuation 
of  these  young  ladies'  opinions,  that  they  are  extreme- 
ly young. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  the  blonde,  who  always 
uses  this  curious  prefix  when  she  is  about  to  fulminate 
an  opinion  ;  "  if  a  play  is  interesting,  I  call  it  a  good 
play  ;  and  I  think  '  The  Romany  Rye '  certainly  keeps 
your  interest  alive," 

"  You  are  quite  right,  dear  Blonde,"  I  acknowl- 
elged.  "One's  interest  after  a  night  of '  The  Roma- 
ny Rye'  is  a  pale,  limp,  flaccid  thing,  and  unfit  for 
further  use  until  it  has  had  a  long  vacation." 

"Now,  there  you  go,"  said  the  chataine,  who  is 
aggressive  ;  "  it  is  just  that  sort  of  speeches  that  we 
object  to.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  dramatic  critics 
are  a  lot  of  sraarties,  who  like  to  cut  up  a  play  for  the 
chance  of  sayirg  funny  things." 

"Dear  Chataine,"  I  answered,  "aside  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  apply  the  boarding-school  epi- 
thet as  pat  as  you  do,  you  are  echoing  the  much-ex- 
pressed opinion  of  all  the  bad  actors  and  poor  play- 
wrights," whereat  the  chataine  sniffed, 

"Ah,  now,"  pleaded  the  brunette,  caressingly. 
She  always  pleads  when  she  wants  to  make  a  point. 
"  Don't  you  think  the  hag  was  real  good.  Of  course, 
I  don't  know  whether  there  are  such  places  and  such 
people  ;  but  if  there  were  such  places  and  such  peo- 
ple, don't  you  think  one  of  them  would  be  just  like 
her?" 

"Ah,  Brunette,"  I  answered,  "  there  are  two  weak 
spots  in  the  consistent  badness  of  '  The  Romany 
Rye,'  and  one  of  them  is  the  hag.  She  is  well  played, 
and  such  a  creature  might  be,  I  know  a  bad  old 
woman  who  reads  her  devotions  from  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  every  Sunday  in  good  Episcopal 
form,  and  prays  to  be  led  aright  in  the  station  of 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  call  her. 
But  there  was  some  mistake  made  up  yonder  in  call- 
ing her  to  her  station.  Had  she  been  placed  in  a 
dark  and  noisome  cellar  under  the  Thames,  she  would 
have  made  just  such  an  aid  to  a  corps  of  professional 
body-finders  as  the  old  hag  of  'The  Romany  Rye.' 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  she  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  some  awful  creature  well  known  in  the  slums. " 
"I  suppose,"  here  broke  in  the  chataine,  testily, 
"  that  by  the  other  weak  spot  you  mean  Boss  Kniv- 
ett," 

"Yes,  I  do,"  I  said  ;  "but  he  is  not  a  weak  spot 
in  the  consistent  badness  of  the  play ;  he  is  a  weak 
spot  in  the  consistent  badness  of  the  combination. 
All  that  there  is  of  goodness  in  the  part  lies  in  the 
cleverness  of  this  actor.  Quite  aside  from  his  droll- 
ery, he  has  managed  to  give  his  face  that  curious 
mixture,  so  often  found  in  a  rogue's  face,  of  shrewd- 
ness and  bonhomie,  a  mixture  which  always  baffles 
the  physiognomists." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  murmured  the  blonde  ;  "  I 
think  the  Romany  Rye  himself  is  real  nice,  too.  He 
is  handsome,  graceful,  has  a  fine  stage  presence,  and 
is  a  good  actor.     What  more  do  you  want?  " 

"  Well,  Blonde,"  said  I,  "  if  you  had  not  premised 
by  calling  him  real  nice,  you  said  all  that  just  like  a 
dramatic  critic  But  critics  never  dare  to  call  any  one 
real  nice.  You  spoke,  too,  like  a  critic  bent  upon 
giving  a  good  notice,  and  carefully  avoided  mention- 
ing his  voice,  which  is  his  weakness.  For  my  own 
part,  I  consider  that  he  and  his  role  combined  are 
simply  delicious." 

"  Betsy,"  said  the  chataine,  altogether  irrelevantly 
as  I  thought,  "when  you  say  anything  is  delicious 
you  say  it  with  a  meanness  that  makes  me  hate  you. 
And  when  it  comes  right  down  to  the  business,  now, 
why  didn't  the  critics  pitch  into  the  man  who  plays 
Philip  Royston  ?  " 

"  Hold,  girl,"  I  said,  solemnly  ;  "it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  stay  even  the  irreverent  hand  of  a  dra- 
matic critic.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
and  in  mercy  they  pissed  him.  by.  Heaven  itself  laid 
a  warning  hand  upon  the  man  to  keep  him  off  the 
stage.  He  refused  the  warning,  but  the  critics  kindly 
■:  .lid'one  pang  to  bis  manifest  unfitness. 


They  could  not  savagely  attack  him  as  an  ugly 
man,  and  there  was  nothing  to  work  upon  in  attack- 
ing him  as  an  actor.  And,  after  all,  you  have  come 
to  tell  me  what  is  good  in  '  The  Romany  Rye,'  not 
what  is  bad.  I  have  considerable  agility  at  finding 
that  out  myself." 

"Ah,  now,  Betsy,"  began  the  brunette,  "please 
say  there's  something  good  in  the  play.  Now,  don't 
you  really  think  that  the  scene  in  the  cellar  where  the 
Romany  Rye  is  tied  up  to  the  wall,  while  they  are 
waiting  to  drug  him,  and  murder  him,  and  sink  him, 
and  resurrect  him,  is  at  least  ingenious?  I  could  not 
see  how  in  the  world  the  author  was  going  to  get  him 
out  of  the  scrape  ;  and  yet  I  knew  he  must  come  out, 
because  he  was  the  hero,  and  the  play  could  not  go 
on  without  him." 

I  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  ingenious. 

"And  don't  you  think  it  was  thrilling — exciting?" 

I  admitted  that  it  was  certainly  thrilling  and  ex- 
citing. 

"Then  I  should  like  to  know  what  more  you 
want,"  here  put  in  Chataine.  "You  have  a  cant 
about  situations  and  dramatic  surprises  ;  and  if  that 
isn't  a  situation,  I  should  like  to  know  where  you  are 
to  find  one." 

I  admitted  at  once  that  it  was  the  most  startling 
situation  that  had  ever  crossed  the  horizon  of  my 
dramatic  experience,  always  excepting  the  situations 
which  follow  it  in  "  The  Romany  Rye. "  At  this  point 
there  came  a  pause. 

"  Well,  girls,  "I  said,  at  length,  "go  on.  What  are 
the  further  excellencies  of  '  The  Romany  Rye? '  " 

"Oh,  well,  of  course,  you  know,"  they  all  began 
in  a  breath,  "  the — a — a — the  general — a — this — well 

Well,  what's  the  use  of  picking  out?"  spoke 
Chataine.  "  We  are  not  critics  ;  we  don't  go  to  pick 
out  the  good  spots.    We  go  for  pleasure." 

"  And  yet  you  have  picked  out  the  good  spots  in 
'  The  Romany  Rye '  with  all  the  nice  discernment  of 
the  most  discriminating  critic,"  said  I, 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  put  in  the  blonde  just  here; 
"  I  followed  the  fortunes  of  Gertie  and  Jack  with  as 
much  interest  as  I  ever  followed  any  pair  of  lovers. 
I  enjoyed  myself  in  spite  of  the  critics.  Now,  what 
do  you  call  that  ?  " 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  in  a  case  like  this,  is  what  the 
manager  always  calls  the  verdict  of  public  opinion." 
"And  I,"  said  the  brunette,  "  enjoyed  myself,  too, 
but  I  felt  rather  guilty  all  the  time,  and  I  felt  as  if  1 
wouldn't  have  told  a  critic  for  all  the  world  that  I 
liked  it.     Now,  what  would  you  call  that  ?  " 

"That,  dear  Brunette,"  I  said,  "is  known  as  the 
Power  of  the  Press." 

"Of  course,  they  never  go  together?"  here  snapped 
Chataine. 

No,"  I  said,  "though  they  go  capitally  well  in 
tandem,  it  being  always  distinctly  understood  that 
the  press. takes  the  lead.  If  you  attempt  to  hitch 
them  up  together,  both  contend  to  be  the  nigh  horse. 
"  And  why  the  nigh  horse,  Betsy?" 
"  Well,  because  he  has  the  better  position  for  kick- 
ing, more  air-room,  so  to  speak ;  and  my  limited  ob- 
servation tells  me  that  horses  and  actresses  of  the 
Lotta  school  kick  best  with  the  left  leg." 

"And  if  you  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pole 
from  us,  which  would  you  kick  at  first,  the  play  or 
the  people?" 

"  I  should  kick  at  this  whole  policy  of  importing 
sticks.  I  don't  know  how  good  a  play  '  The  Romany 
Rye'  by  chance  may  be.  As  it  is  presented  to  us,  it 
is  the  most  unmitigated  rubbish  that  ever  invited  the 
amusement  of  an  intelligent  audience.  Perhaps,  with 
Georgia  Cayvan  as  the  gypsy  girl,  and  something 
more  nearly  approaching  a  human  being  as  Philip 
Royston,  the  melodrama  might  take  on  a  new  color. 
It  was  so  played  in  New  York.  It  was  represented 
that  it  would  be  so  played  here.  I  should  kick  against 
the  impossibilities,  the  improbabilities,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies, the  idiolries,  the  absurdities,  the  spurious- 
ness,  the  suffocating  abundance  of  incident  of  '  The 
Romany  Rye  ' ;  but  I  should  kick  harder  against  its 
being  presented  to  us  by  a  lot  of  insufferable  people, 
whose  sole  merit  is  that  they  are  cheap.  It  strikes 
me  that  the  three  grains  of  talent  in  this  five  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  freight  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion." 

"  Do  you  realize,  Betsy,"  cries  the  brunette,  "  that 
in  sticking  to  metaphor  you  have  kicked  yourself  into 
slang?" 

"So  I  have,"  I  acknowledge,  "but  Shakespeare 
himself  says,  'I  should  kick,  being  kicked,' and  we 
have  had  enough  blows  of  this  sort.  People  are 
really  hungering  for  something  good  in  the  theatres. " 
And  perhaps  we  are  to  have  them.  Managers  are 
fine  promisers,  but  there  are  some  good  things  dis- 
tinctly marked  out,  and  among  the  best  of  them  is 
Duff's  opera  company,  a  very  excellent  and  well- 
balanced  organization,  which  is  coming  to  the  Cali- 
iornia  Theatre  in  a  few  weeks.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  our  public  is  longiug  for  more  than  another,  it 
is  a  musical  season.  Betsy  B. 


Next  Monday  night  Charley  Reed's  new  sensation, 
"  Next,"  will  be  produced  with  the  entire  Standard 
Theatre  Company,  and  new  and  beautiful  scenery. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Hinxichs  Violoncello  Recital. 
The  invitation  violoncello  recital,  given  last  week 
by  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Julius  Hinrichs,  was  picturesque 
and  charming  for  all  the  guests  who  were  provided 
with  desirable  seats  ;  but  it  proved  to  be  a  very  pro- 
voking and  tantalizmg  entertainment  to  those  who 
stood  throughout   the  entire  programme,  or  who  lis- 
tened in  the  outer  courts  of  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  to  the 
faint  echoes  awakened  by  unseen  and  distant  perform- 
ers.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  hosts  of  the  evening 
intended  to  be   "precisely  unkind,"  but  when  they 
sent  out  more  invitations  than  would  comfortably  fill 
the  hall,  it  was  hard  for  the  many  guests  who  fared 
unfortunately  in  the  matter  of  mere  standing-room  to 
take  such  an  act  in  perfectly  good  part.    To  be  frank, 
this  sort  of  mismanagement  amounts   to  downright 
discourtesy ;  and  the    sufferers  of  last  Friday,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  borne  like  afflictions  at 
the  Loring   and  other  invitation  concerts,  will  cer- 
tainly refuse  to  otherwise  designate  the  practice. 
The  first  number  of  the  evening  consisted  of  Han- 
del's familiar,  but  always  beautiful,  "  Largo, "played 
by  Messrs  Arthur  Regensburger,  Henry  Hoffman, 
Francis  Bosqui,  Edgar  Strauss,  Emil  Knell,  Henry 
Newbauer,  and  Charles  Mathieu,  with  a  'cello  obli- 
gato  by  Mr.  Allen  Bowie.     Mr.   Edgar  Strauss  fol- 
lowed with  a  "  Romanze  and  Tarantelle  "  by  Golter- 
mann.     The  sight  of  this  small  lad,  with  his  thin, 
musical  little  hand  confidently  pressing  the  strings  of 
his  big  instrument,  is  alone  so  suggestive  and  pictur- 
esque that  one  feels  assured  of  the  child's  artistic  fit- 
ness before  he  begins  to  play.     And  afterward,  when 
his  clear,  smooth  tone  has  struck  upon  the  ear,  and 
his  well-studied  part  has  been  given  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  correct  yet  boyish  execution,  it  becomes 
plain  that  Master  Edgar  Strauss  is  a  young  man  of 
promise,  and  may  go  on  to  glory  if  he  will.     His 
style,  for  so  immature  a  player,  is  remarkably  pure 
and  quiet,  and  noticeably  free  from  that  flashy,  nim- 
ble, soulless  proficiency  so  often  characteristic  of  cal- 
low-minded prodigies.     Master  Strauss   assisted  in 
the  second  part  of  the  programme,  in  a  "  Nocturne  " 
for  two  'cellos  by  Schuberth,   played  with  Mr.  E. 
Knell.     Other  concerted  numbers  were  a  quartet  by 
Gruttzmacher,  rendered  with  much  taste  and  expres 
sion  by  Messrs.   Mathieu,   Hoffmann,   Strauss,  and 
Regensburger,    and   a   Meditation    from    Gounod's 
"Faust"  for  organ,  piano,  'cello,  and  violin,  thefeat- 
ure  of  which  was  a  beautilully  articulated,  singing 
violin  obligato  by  Mr.  A.  Hinrichs.      Mendelssohn's 
"  Capricio  brillante,"  op.  22,  for  piano  and  strings, 
was   also  interestingly  performed,  with  Miss   Nellie 
Paddock  at  the  piano.      Miss  Paddock  (*ho  played 
the  various  accompaniments  of  the  evening  as  well) 
is  a  young  pianiste  of  unassuming  manners  and  many 
merits.     Her  style  is  subdued  to  repression,  and  she 
plays  as  if  in  constant  fear  of  becoming  too  free  in 
her  touch,  or  over-bold  in  her  tone  ;  but  she  executes 
with  a  uicety,  ease,  and  correctness  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned, and  if  her  interpretations  lack  in  vitality,  they 
certainly  abound  in  gentleness.    Her  suave  and  some- 
what conventional  treatment  of  the  Opus  22  accorded 
not  illy  with  its  polished,  graceful  phrase,  and  the  in- 
terpretation, as  a  whole,  was  refined  and  unexagger- 
ated.     The  Allegro  molto  of  the  Concerto  in  B  minor, 
by  Goltermann,  was  so  foreign  in  nature  to  the  style 
of  selection  usually  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathieu, 
that  his  lack  of  entire  success  may  have  been  as  much 
the  fault  of  his  listeners  as  of  the  performer  himself. 
One  is  accustomed  to  hear  from  Mr.  Mathieu  melo- 
dies  broadly  indicated,  strongly  felt,  and  marked. 
Anything  so  florid  and  so  restless  as  the  Goltermann 
Allegro  seemed  to  be  without  repose  and  finish  as 
coming  from  him.     It  was   given  with  a  harassed, 
unbalanced  tone,  quite  at  variance  with  Mr.  Mathieu's 
ordinary  self-restraint  and  controlled  intonation,  and, 
while  artistic  in  sentiment,  it  was  scarcely  so  in  rendi- 
tion.    A  'cello  solo  later  on,  by  Mr.  Emil  Knell  con- 
cluded the  list  of  the  selections  presented.     This 
number,  the  Andante  and  Rondo  from  Eckhardt's  D 
minor  Concerto,  taken  all  in  all,  was  the  most  enjoy- 
able one  of   the  evening.      Mr.    Knell  possesses  a 
strong,  pure,  penetrating  tone ;  his  enunciation,  his 
phrasing,  and  bis  straightforward  handling  of  a  vig- 
orous subject,  were  all  in  strict  musicianly  taste,  and 
his  playing  left  an  impression  of  power  both  effective 
and  unusual.  F.  A. 


OBSCURE  INTIMATIONS. 

"  A  Glance  at  Our  History." — Declined. 

"  My  Conquest " — Ingenious  rhyme  and  metre,  but 
commonplace  ideas  ;  declined. 

"  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco." — Declined. 

"Solomon's  One  Thousand  Wives,"  C.  J.  H.— 
Declined. 

"M.  P.  S." — As  you  say,  we  "frequently  print 
very  bad  poetry  free  of  charge  ;  "  but  this  can  not  ap- 
ply to  you,  for  your  poetry  is  only  bad. 

"  Oh,  What  a  R?rity,"  etc.— Declined. 

■'  My  Thoughts  and  I." — Declined, 

"  N.  C.  K . , "  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  — Received. 
Thanks.  Are  we  allowed,  in  case  of  review,  to  give 
author's  name  ? 

"A  Reader,"  Oakland. — The  paragraph  you  send 
us  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press  for  years. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Argonaut,  in  its  complete  form, 
several  years  ago.  Your  copy  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  it. 

"  Elewe." — You  say  it  is  your  first  "poem"?  Let 
it  be  your  last,  dear  boy,  for  there  is  no  spark  of  the 
sacred  fire  therein. 

"  W.  B.  T.,"  Washington,  D.  C— You  will  find  it 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

"  S.  W.  S." — We  do  not  care  for  stories  of  that 
description.  Gaboriau  worked  the  vein  out,  and 
minor  scribblers  have  ever  since  been  toiling  over  the 
tailings. 

"Athenian,"  Oakland. — You  say:  "The  recent 
San  Francisco  cause  cehbre — or  canst  scandaleuse 
rather— would,  properly  handled,  and  slightly  veiled, 
make  a  toothsome  love  story.  We  had  a  mock  trial 
of  the  parties  in  our  club  recently,  and  it  caused  much 
amusement."  Did  it  ?  One  would  scarcely  think  so. 
But  however  well  adapted  for  discussion  and  repre- 
sentation in  Oakland  clubs,  it  is  entirely  unsuited  for 
my  climax.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 

Nemo. 


Kate  Castleton  last  week  signed  with  Al.  Hayman 
for  a  fifteen  months'  tour  of  the  Western  States  and 
Australia.  She  continues  with  Rice  until  the  15th  of 
next  March,  when  she  begins  under  her  new  man- 
agement at  Omaha.  Thence  she  comes  to  this  city, 
by  way  of  Oregon,  playing  at  intermediate  towns.  In 
June  she  sails  for  Australia,  opening  there  the  follow- 
ing month.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide  will 
be  visited,  and  after  that  New  Zealand.  On  the 
way  out  one  performance  is  to  be  given  in  Honolulu. 
She  will  appear  in  a  new  play,  and  will  be  supported 
by  a  strong  company.  Agnes  Hallock  goes  along, 
and  possibly  Jacques  Kruger,  with  whom  negotia- 
tions are  now  pending.  James  Allison  conducts  the. 
tour  in  Australia,  while  Hayman  goes  along  as  man- 
ager.   

At  the  California  Theatre  "The  Romany  Rye" 
has  attracted  large  audiences  during  the  week,  and 
will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 


"  Muldoon's  Picnic  "  is  the  present  sensation  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre. 


This  evening  there  wrill  be  held  at  the  Unitarian 
Church,  on  Geary  Street,  a  grand  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  Martin 
Luther's  birth.  The  proceeds  of  the  affair  will  go  to 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society.  Doctor  Stebbins 
will  deliver  an  oration,  and  an  orchestra  and  chorus, 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  Schmidt,  will  execute 
some  of  the  fine  old  chorals  and  hymns  of  the 
Reformation. 

To  show  how  the  literature  of  the  stage  is  increas- 
ing, we  quote  the  following  books  lately  announced 
in  London  :  "Peeress  and  Player,"  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Marryat ;  "  Through  the  Stage  Door,"  by  Miss 
Harriet  Jay;  "Only  an  Actress,"  by  Miss  Edith 
Stewart  Drewry ;  and  "The  Leading  Lady,"  by 
Miss  Annie  Thomas. 


"  Michael  Strogoff"  is  a  success  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Miss  Alice  Harrison  appears  nightly  in  the 
afterpiece,  "The  Little  RebeL" 


The  first  concert  in  the  third  season  of  the  San 
Francisco  Philharmonic  Society  will  take  place  next 
Thursday  evening,  November  16th,  at  Piatt's  Hall. 
The  rehearsals  have  been  progressing  successfully 
during  the  past  month  under  the  direction  of  Gustav 
Hinrichs,  the  able  conductor.  The  affair  Is  managed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
social  event.  The  box-plan  opens  at  Sherman  & 
Clay's  next  Monday  morning.  The  following  is  the 
programme  of  Friday's  concert : 

1.  Overture—' '  Ossian,"  with  harp.    First  time  in  San 
Francisco Gade. 

2.  Serenade  No.  2,    D  major.      First  time  in  San 
Francisco Jadassohn. 

3.  Violin  Concerto Mendelssohn. 

August  Hinrichs  Jr. 

4.  Ballet   music— "  Samson  et  Dalila,"    with   harp. 
Fist  time  in  San  Francisco Saint-Saens. 

5.  a— Gavotte Bach. 

b — Swedish  Wedding  March Scederman. 

Both  first  time  in  San  Francisco. 

6.  Overture— "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. "..  Nicolai. 


The  English  actor  banquet  business,  on  which  four 
hundred  dollars  was  due  Mr.  Dam,  the  New  York 
hotel  proprietor,  has  been  at  last  settled  ;  Mr.  Lestre 
Wallack  and  an  unknown  gentleman  settled  the  bill 
the  past  week. 

Monsieur  Jules  Claretie,  according  to  the  Paris 
Temps,  says  that  it  is  Madame  Bernbardt's  intention 
not  only  to  write  her  memoirs,  but  to  play  in  a 
thrilling  drama  the  chief  incidents  of  her  own  career. 


—  Anniversary.— One  of  our  best  known 
religious  societies,  the  Pacific  Presbyterian  Union, 
will  hold  special  services  in  Calvary  Church,  corner 
Powell  and  Geary  streets,  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock,  to  celebrate  its  eighth  anniversary.  The 
children  of  the  various  Union  Sabbath  Schools  will 
attend.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  prepare  suit- 
able music,  which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Gustav  A,  Scott  The  eloquent  pastors  of 
Calvary  and  Howard  churches  will  deliver  addresses. 
All  who  wish  to  attend  these  exercises  will  be  welcome. 


—  Feeble  minded  Children. — The  Trustees 
of  the  ' '  California  Association  for  the  care  and  train- 
ing of  Feeble-minded  Children  "  desire  that  all  per- 
sons wishing  to  place  children  in  the  institution  should 
report  to  them  at  once,  as  it  is  determined  to  locate 
and  establish  the  work  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  paying  pupils  are  recorded  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses. It  is  also  proposed  to  admit  as  many  charity 
pupils  as  the  funds  subscribed  will  warrant.  The 
school  is  to  be  opened  by  the  first  of  January.  All 
communications  may  be  addressed  to  Mayor  Bartlett, 
New  City  HalL 
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The  Mechanical  Age. 
To  think,  to  know,  to  do — 
These  are  the  wheels  of  God  and  man, 
The  wheels  of  might  since  the  world  began  ; 
And  the  engine  of  Thought  with  its  pulse  of  fire 
Throbs  through  the  Ages,  and  does  not  tire. 
In  the  brains  of  men  it  worked  unseen, 
Though  the  dust  of  centuries  lay  between, 
And  clogged  the  wheels  with  rust  and  crime 
And  martyred  blood  from  every  clime. 

To  think,  to  know,  to  do — 
These  were  the  swords  by  tyrants  feared — 
That  swept  down  crowns  by  Cae-ars  reared  ; 
These  were  the  spirits  that  worked  within, 
Of  men  ground  down  by  oppression's  sin, 
And  lifted  the  masses  above  the  king. 
Lo  !  through  the  hush  of  the  centuries  ring 
The  voices  of  Thought  that  awakened  then 
In  the  slumbering  souls  of  thinking  men. 

To  think,  to  know,  to  do — 
These  were  the  roots  of  Chivalry's  flower, 
The  golden  blossom  of  martial  power 
Born  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  Crusades, 
Crimson-stained  by  reeking  blades. 
And  worn  by  the  princely  born  of  earth. 
But  the  living  thoughts  that  age  gave  birth, 
Hid  by  the  shadowing  leaves  of  pride, 
Were  grander  far  than  the  flower  that  died. 

To  think,  to  know,  to  do — 
These  were  the  tools  reformers  grasped 
To  tear  down  shams  Religion  masked, 
And  show  to  men  the  truth  divine 
Shorn  of  all  strange  device  or  sign, 
And  these  the  keys  of  price  untold 
That  opened  wide  the  doors  of  gold, 
And  let  the  sunlight  in,  to  sweep  away 
The  shadowed  gloom  of  centuries  gray. 

To  think,  to  know,  to  do — 
These  are  the  wheels  of  God  and  man, 
The  wheels  of  might  since  the  world  began. 
And  the  grandest  age  of  all  the  years 
Is  this  age  of  work  thit  genius  rears. 
The  engine  of  Thought,  with  its  lightning  power, 
Is  the  greatest  boon  of  man's  princely  dower, 
For  the  men  who  think  are  of  royal  birth, 
And  the  men  who  work  are  the  kings  of  earth. 
Fannie   Isab".lle  Sherrick. 


—  The  most  popular  hall  in  the  city  for 
lectures  and  concerts  is  the  Metropolitan.  The  audi- 
torium is  the  only  one  in  which  everything  m-iy  be 
heard  and  seen  by  the  audience. 


—  CO    Dean.  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offid- hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  having  returned  from 
the  East,  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  in  the  art  01 
singing,  at  her  residence,  No.  1319  Pine  Street,  be- 
tween Hyde  and  Larkin.     At  home  from  9  A   M   to 

IP.M. 

—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  213  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


—  Rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  catarrh, 
caused  by  impoverished  blocd,  are  cured  by  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

—  Many  who  never  complain  are  never- 
theless  seriously  ilk  Use  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and 
there  will  be  no  ciuse  of  complainL 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  .southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets 


UHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

First  Coxcert,  Third  Seasox. 
PLATT'S     HALL, 

Friday  Evening,  Nov.  16th. 

GRAND  ORCHESTRA. 

Gustav  HJnrichs Conductor. 


Programme  includes  novelties  by  Gade,  Jadassohn, 
Saiot-Saens,  Mendelssohn 

Subscription  List  for  season  of  Four  Concerts  open  no**-. 
Sale  of  Seats  and  Boxes  begins  Monday  morning,  Nov. 
12th,  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  Music  Store. 

HENRY  HEYMAN,  Secretary. 


CELEBRATION 

Under  allspices  of 

BOTS   AJTD   GIRLS  AID' SOCIETY 


Four  Hundredth  Anniversary 

Of  the  bi:th  of 

MARTIN  LUTHEB. 

riii'ari.111  Church,  Saturday,  Nov.  ICUl,   I8S3, 
at  8  o'i  lock  P.  31. 

Oration  by  Kev.  Dr.  Stebbins.     Music  under  direction'of 
Louis  Schmidt. 

TICKETS.  FIFTY  CENTS. 


TAILORING    PAKIORS,  , 

Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Streets,  \ 

Entrance,  Ho.  10  Geary  St.        ) 

tFe  have  received  onr  FAIL  and 
WINTER  stoek  of  Cloths  and  Cas- 
simeres  in  all  the  latest  STYLES 
and  COLORS.  Onr  Stock  is  aU 
new,  and  onr  nominal  expense  war- 
rants ns  in  making  a  first-class 
article  at  reasonable  prices. 

3Illltary  and  Xaval  Uniforms  a  Specially. 
REEYE  &  STAAC. 


SCREENS. 


Fov  realize  how  us>ful  a  thing  a  JAPANESE 
FOLDING  SCREEN  is:  but  ladies  who  have  them 
in  u?e  leiTQ  to  know  that  they  are  almost  indispensa- 
ble. The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  mother 
or  nurse,  dressing  a  little  girl  in  the  me  low  hea* 
which  it  confines  near  the  stove.  More  colds  are 
caught  by  children  when  being  dressed  th  m  at  any 
other  time.  The  use  of  the  Screen  entirely  avoid? 
tills  danger.  How  can  any  mother  be  without  one, 
when  she  knows  that  93  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  are 
caused  by  colds ! 

Ichi  Ban,  enlarged  and  re-embellished,  20—22-24 
Geary  Street,  his  a  hundred  kinds,  varying  in  price 
from  $2  50  upward. 

Open  tilt  midnight. 


ESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE, 


IX  TEE  WESTEK3T  ADDITION.  A  desirable 
residence  Trill  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  owner's  departure.  Price  S».%000 ; 
one-half  cash,  and  one-half  on  mortgage. 
Garden  and  Stable  on  back  of  lot,  with  drive- 
way from  r*ar  street.  TFill  rent  readily,  pro- 
ducing an.  income  of  12  per  cenf.  per  annum. 
For  particulars,  apply  to 

COBB  A  CO., 
Ho.  321  Montgomery  Street. 


The  S.T.  Taylor  Agency  for  Imported  Fashions 
F.  M.  LOVELL'i 

SUIT    AND    CLOAK   HOUSE, 

301  Stockton  St.,  bet.  Post  and  Sutter, 

Have  just  received  from  the  leading  Paris  disseminarrs 
»he  most  extensive,  original,  and  artistic  designs  for  Ladies', 
Misses',  and  Children  s  Toilettes  and  4'loaks  ever  dis- 
played in  this  city.  The  fitting  by  this  incomparable  sys- 
tem is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  our  new 
method  oi  finishing  Velvet  and  Plush  Cloaks  will  commend 
itself  to  ladies  here  as  it  has  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York. 

Method  taught.  Svstems  sold.  Illustrated  Circular  and 
Treatise  on  Dressmaking  free. 

See  "Ad."  in  "'LeBon  Ton,"  "La  Mode  Elegante,"  and 
"  Revue  de  la  Mode." 
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"  I  have  never  seen  their  equaL" — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  «fc  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


THE  FLOWER  FETE 

To  be  held  at  the 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

December  5Ih,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter. 


Ladies  will  dress  to  represent  Flowers,  as  told  in  the 
legend  of  "Les  Fleurs  Animee." 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ladies  of  the  Shelter, 
znl  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Boffandeau,  211  Sutter  Street,  from  11 
A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 


THE  ORCHESTRION  HARMONETTE. 

Themoitwonderfal 
^lu-it'iil  instrument; 
in  the  world.'.  It  com* 
bines  bah  music  and  musician. 
Kovel  in  construction: 
elegant  in  C±--r-.  and 
decoration ;  powerful 
and  melodiong  in  effect; 
more  nates  a  iid  plays  bet- 
ter than  5  J  OrganeBcs. 
It  plays  any  tune- 
dance,  popular,  or  sacred 
— and  a  little  child 
can  operate  it* 
A  short  strip  of  perfora- 
ted paper  represents  the 
tune.  Place  the  paper 
in  the  instrument,  and 
torn  the  handle,  trftfj* 
it  vriB  Ttay  the  tune  per- 
fectly. "It  contains  many 
patented  improvements, 
and  iB  the  most  perfect 
musical  Instrument  in  the  market.  Jr*rice  of  Music, 
only  4  cents  per  foot.  Mnsic  can  be  sent  by  Bail  a% 
any  time.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  acceptable  present 
that  can  be  made  to  any  one.  It  will  furnish  music  for  any 
occasion,  and  any  one  can  play  it.  Price,  £3. 
Special  price  to  those  wishinsj  to  act  as  onr 
Aeenti,  only  S3.  Sent  bv  express  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address,  MASSACHUSETTS  ORGAN  CO.,  the  great  head* 
quarter*  for  all  MUSICAL  LsSTEt/ME>TS,  OegaNTNas,  OBGA- 

VETTE8,  AEISTONS,TorjESAPHONE8,  Ct-AEIONAS,  etc.      Get 

our  Catalogue  and  price*  be/ore  buying  elsevhere,     57  Wsahj» 
ington  Street,  Boston,  Alt's.  > 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MILLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  or.  Busk, 

Opposite  Occidental   HcteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tear*. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    OTiro  Hours  Notice. 
_-fc.    The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
-"^onffhlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOIJ»," 

(straight  mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  *u<ta^  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NfcVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medal?. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

Tf.11.  S.  KIMOAL1  A  CO. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  <&  CO., 

FUXERAX  DIRECTORS, 

11$  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBN.             D.  K.  SCHL'VLER.           J.  W.   PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


BUTTERICK'S 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

(TEND   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE 
K-'    AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ANTI-FAT. 

rpHE    GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  found  a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  wilheut  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fat,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart.  Address  ANTI-FAT,  Post- 
office  Eox  1925,  City. 


I  BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

I  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

RA2T  FBAJTCISCO,  CAX. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchants 

304  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Reefer  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  tn  Honnlnla.  H.  I. 


U- ,,.,..  ,3  ^flB     __BGOL0  SEEKERS  fP!EHD 

by  mail  our  NEW  CASE 

&CONTEHTStH-*twiUheipyou  to  more  READY  CASH 
ATONCL,  than  any  other  method  111  the  world.  Vt 
naver  tails.  World  ATfg  Co.  Lii  Nassau  ot_  Sew  York. 

Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  tbe  model  hotel  of  tbe  world. 
It  is  Are  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  Qve 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Tii*1  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  lta 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
r*atnre  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotel*. 
Guest*  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  tli'-  *itv. 


r\EPARTMENT  No.  6.—J?i  tke  Superior 

—  Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  nr,  ALFRED  MAYERS 
defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Franci-co,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court, 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county;  or  il  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend- 
ed complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  Clerk. 
[us.]  By  A,  J.  Raisck,  Deputy  Clerk. 


UHO     Mil  U     U  I  L     I    I A  I   U  11  CO         BUSH  &  HALLETT,  34  Geary,  above  Ke 
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VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

A  Game  of  Chess. 
She  asked  me  could  I  play  at  chess? 
I  told,  in  glibly  answering  yes, 

A  falsehood  willful. 
I  knew  the  moves  and  nothing  more, 
And  at  that  game  of  mimic  war 

Was  most  unskillful. 

Then  why  upon  a  game  so  bent? 
Because  1  think  chess  tournament 

o       Is  love's  dominion. 
No  game  secures  a  tcte-a-iete 
So  ci  zily— at  any  rale 

Thai's  my  opinion  ! 
I  fetched  the  chessmen,  and  with  care 
I  placed  our  seats  behind  the  chair 

Of  Ethel's  auntie. 
Not  that  she  would  have  watched  the  board. 
For  soon  the  dear  old  lady  snortd 

A  soft  andante. 
The  troops  I  rmrshaled  for  the  fight ; 
I  placed  ihem  wrong— she  set  them  right, 

With  silver  laughter. 
We  fiercely  met,  with  weapons  drawn, 
Thirsting  for  blood.     She  moved  a  pawn, 

And  I  one  alter. 
Her  hazel  eyes,  so  soft  and  true, 
Her  generals  were  -ihey  pierced  me  through, 

And  held  me  captured 
With  fetters  forged  of  sunny  hair- 
More  than  content  such  chains  to  bear, 

Rejoiced,  enraptured  ! 
Her  fingers  were  her  officers  ; 
Ten  rosebuds  that  had  won  their  spurs 

In  chess-board  battle. f 
Her  red  lips  were  her  buglemen  ; 
How  could  I  think  ol  tactics  when 

Tbey  chose  to  prattle? 

I  played  the  idiotic  game. 
'  You  move,"  she  said,  -'without  an  aim  ; 

You're  very  stupid  !  " 
Her  chessmen  stood  in  full  array, 
While  mine  had  melted  all  away, 

Betrayed  by  Cupid. 

Beside  her  lay  my  knights  and  castles, 
My  bishops,  queen,  and  all  her  vassals  ; 
My  king  was  fated. 
'  Ethel,"  I  cried,  "I  won't  be  checked 
Unless  you  say  you  don't  object 

To  both  bting  mated."  —Anon. 

A  Fair  Toxcphilite. 
Sprung  from  loids  of  linefge  mighty 

Is  the  heiress  of  the  hail ; 
Artemis  than  Aphrodite 

Rather  does  her  form  recall ; 
Not  an  Eebthete  thin  and  utter, 
Not  a  school-room  bread-and-butter 
Miss,  nor  hoyden  fast  and  flighty, 

But  a  stalely  maid  and  tall. 

Tall,  and  statuesque,  and  stately, 
Walking  with  uplifted  head 

Delicately  and  sedately — 

Mark  the  goddess  in  her  tread  ! 

Hers  no  academic  varnish 

Time  or  circumstance  can  tarnish, 

But  the  gracious  ease  innat*  ly 

With  our  high- born  damsels  bred. 

Ne'er,  in  marble,  purer  features 

Could  the  sculptor's  eye  entrance  ; 

Locks  more  rich  ne'er  graced  the  creatures 
Of  the  poet- mind's  romance  ; 

"Neath  its  veil  of  silken  lashes 

Melts  the  violet  eye,  or  flashes 

When  upraised  it  is  to  meet  yours, 
With  a  full  and  fearless  glance. 

Watching  her,  her  figure's  graces 
Lightly  clad  in  Lincoln  green, 

Swift  its  course  the  memory  traces 
Back  to  d.iys  that  erst  have  been  ; 

When,  to  vie  with  archers'  revel 

On  the  sward,  smooth-swept  and  level, 

Dusky  dames  of  Eastern  races 

By  the  Caliph's  eyes  were  seen. 

Back  to  Tasso's  courtly  pages, 

Where  we  read  Clorinda's  name — 

Shootress  who  in  fray  engages 

Many  a  man  of  martial  fame— 

Who,  with  lethal  darts  and  gory, 

Hath  her  record  writ  in  story, 

Slaying  nobles,  knights,  and  sages, 
Scorniug  all  the  meaner  game. 

Back  to  days  when,  busked  with  leather, 
That  bold  outlaw,  Robin  Hood, 

With  the  band  he'd  brought  together, 
Stoutly  held  the  good  greenwode  ; 

When  he  wooed  and  won  that  sweetest 

Maiden,  Marion,  the  meetest 

Helpmeet  that,  through  stormy  weather, 
E'er  at  archer's  elbow  stood. 

Dull  the  landscape  grows,  and  hateful, 

O  most  fair  toxophilite, 
When  you  leave  me  ;  yet  I'm  grateful 

To  be  out  of  range  and  sight — 
Let  the  targe  attest  your  daring, 
But,  in  mercy's  sake,  be  sparing 
Of  the  daits,  by  far  more  fateful, 

From  your  eyes  so  deadly  blight  I 

— Anon. 

Rondeau. 

A  rose  fell  from  her  hair,  in  dance  ; 

I  picked  it  up,  my  heart  in  trance, 
And,  as  the  dancing  ceased,  I  sought 
Her  out,  from  all  the  rout,  and  brought 

The  flower.     I  caught  a  thankful  glance. 

And  then  the  whirling  waltz  went  on. 

Was  lovely  Aphrodite,  wan, 

As  fair,  when  she,  that  wraith  of  dawn, 
Arose? 

Incarnate  blush,  sweet  rose,  your  right 

To  touch  the  alabaster  white 

Of  her  fair  throat,  and  flush  with  tint 
Of  rose — a  subtile,  precious  hint — 

Nonejdare  dispute,  but  envy  quite, 

My  rose.  — F.  Farrand  Felch, 


Suffer 


no  longer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  want  of 
Appetite,lossof  Strength 
lack  of  Energy,  Malaria, 
Intermittent  Fevers,  &c. 
BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS never  fails  to  cure 
all  these  diseases. 


Boston,  November  26,  1881. 
Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Gentlemen: — For  years  I  have 
been  a  great  sufferer  from  Dyspepsia, 
and  could  get  no  relief  (having  tried 
everything  which  was  recommend- 
ed) until,  acting  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  had  been  benefitted  by 
Brown's  Iron  Bittbrs,  I  tried  a 
bottle,  with  most  surprising  results. 
Previous  to  taking  Brown's  Iron 
Bittbrs,  everything  I  ate  distressed 
me,  and  I  suffered  gready  from  a 
burning  sensation  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  unbearable.  Since  tak- 
ing Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  all  my 
troubles  are  at  an  end.  Can  eat  any 
time  without  any  disagreeable  re- 
sults. I  am  practically  another 
person.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Flynn, 

30  Maverick  St.,  E.  Boston. 


BROWN'S  IRON  BIT- 
TERS acts  like  a  charm 
on  the  digestive  organs, 
removing  all  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  such  as  tast- 
ing the  food,  Belching, 
Heat  in  the  Stomach, 
Heartburn,  etc.  The 
only  Iron  Preparation 
that  will  not  blacken  the 
teeth  or  give  headache. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Brown  Chemical  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

See  that  all  Iron  Bitters  ara  made  by 
Brown  Chemical  Co.,  Baltimore,  and 
have  crossed  red  lines  and  trade- 
mark on  wrapper. 

BEWARB  OF  IMITATIONS. 


C.  AOOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  merchants, 


Sail  Francisco. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*"^      Street. 
£3*  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  conga  remedy. 

11  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  ■which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
tough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayeb's 
Chekby  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  "W.  'Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayeb's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

pbepabed  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GARDENS,    II ILLS,    MINES,    AND    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PEKCHA  AND  KTBBER 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

CarboIIzcd  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,>  Rnbber  Rose,  Extra  "A"  Rubber  liose, 
Rubber  Rose,  (Competition,)  Suction  nose, 
sii'hiii  Hose,  Brewers'  Rose,  Steam  FJre-Enslne 
Hose,  CarboUzed  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VAITES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOB, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


GOMMERGIAL  Gl 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


H.   B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEKSEB ROUGH.        Vf.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,   DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,  20a  Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAILS.S. 

^^  Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cunard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited;  The  Ealdwin Locomotive 
Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  OO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35. 


JOHN   GASH.  JOHN  J.  NEWSOM 

NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St, 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


NATURAL 
APERIENT  WATER, 


THE    BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

Sano0 

"A  natural  laxative, superLrtiuill  others." 
Prof.  Macnamara,  M.D.  o."  Dublin. 

"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &GEN'ILE." 
Prof.  Roberts,  F.R.C.P.  London. 

"  Relieves  the  kidneys,  unloads  the  liver, 
and  opens  the  towels!' 

London  Medical  Record. 

Ordmary  Dose,  a  Wineglassfld  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers, 

FOE  HA1E  BS 

A.  F.  EVANS  £z  CO. 

522  Mo  11  Igo iii cry  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WINDOW  SHADES 
SHADE  MATERIALS 

All  styles,  manufactured  by 

G.    W.    OLARK   &    CO., 

&15  and  G47  Market  Street 


FOR  THEJjOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

0  General  Agents.  3G  California  Street.  .3 


THE    ARGONAUT 

Is  regularly  mailed  to  the  following  commercial  exchanges, 

hotels,  and  reading  rooms  throughout  the  world,  and  will 

always  be  found  on  file  in  said  places : 

Athens— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Antwerp— La  Bourse. 

Baden-Baden— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Baltimore — Merchants'  Exchange. 

Barbadocs— Albion  Hotel. 

Batavia,  Java— Commercial  Society. 

Belfast — Commercial  Exchange. 

Berlin— Hotel  du  Nord. 

Birmingham— Daily  Post;  Queen's  and  Northwest 
Hotel ;  Great  Western  Hotel ;  Midland  Hotel ;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Bombay — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bordeaux— Hotel  de  Paris. 

Bo Ulognc-SUT-Blcr— Hotel  des  Bains. 

Bristol,  England — Commercial  Rooms. 

Brussels— Grand  Hotel. 

Buenos  Ayres— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calcutta— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CaUao— Colville  &  Co. 

Canton — Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 

Cape  Of  Good  Hope —Commercial  Reading  Rooms. 

Chepstow,  England — Beaufort  Arms  Hotel. 

Colombo,  Ceylon — Times  newspaper. 

Como,  Italy— Hotel  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre. 

Constantinople— Baltozzi  Freres;  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Copenhagen— Royal  Exchange. 

Cordova,  Spain— Hotel  Suisse. 

Dresden— Grand  Hotel  de  Saxe. 

l>ublltt — Irish  Banker  newspaper ;  Shelbourne  Hotel; 
Hibernian  Hotel. 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edinburgh— Douglas  Hotel;  Royal  Hotel;  Balmoral 
Hotel;   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florence,  Italy— Hotel  de  Montebello. 

Frankfort— L.  Livingstone;  L.  DinkelspieL, 

Gcclong,  Australia — NewsoftJie  Week. 

Geneva— Hotel  Metropole;  Hotel  Nationale;  Hotel  de 
Beaurivage  ;  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix. 

Genoa— Grand  Hctel  de  Genes  ;  Grand  Hotel  Isotta. 

Gibraltar— Turner  &  Co. 

Glasgow — Chamber  of  Commerce;  Queen's  Hotel;  St. 
Enoch's  Station  Hotel. 

Halifax— White  Swan  HoteL 

Hamburg—  Lutterroth  &  Co. 

Havre— Quesnel  Freres  et  Cie. 

interlaken,  Switzerland— Victoria  Hotel;  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

Jamaica— Middleton  &  Co. 

Jersey,  England — Commercial  Reading  Room. 

Lcamiogton,  England— Regent's  Hotel. 

Leeds,  England — Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Leghorn,  Italy — Hotel  Anglo-American. 

Lima— William  Gibbs  &  Co. 

Lisbon  — Unias  Commercial. 

Liverpool — Northwestern  Hotel,  Lime  St.  Station  ;  Gen- 
eral Bankers'  Association ;  Chamber  of  Commerce  ; 
Adelphi  Hotel ;  Compton  Hotel. 

London — Langham  Hotel,  Portland  Place;  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.;  Morley"s  Hotel, 
Trafalgar  Square;  Royal  Hotel,  Blackfriars;  Charing 
Cross  Hotel ;  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  Sta- 
tion ;  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Eridge  :  Grand 
Hotel. 

Luzerne,  Switzerland — Hotel  Schwanen. 

Lyons,  France — Hotel  d'Europe. 

Madras — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Madrid — La  Epoca;  Banco  de  Castillo. 

Manchester— Queen's  Hotel;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Marseilles— Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles :  Pascal,  Fillis 
&  Co. 

Mauritius — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mazatlan— Kelly,  Myrtle  A  Co. 

Melbourne,  Australia — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Milan — Grand  Hotel  Continental.    - 

Montreal— Ottawa  Hotel ;  Windsor  Hotel ;  St.  Lawrence 
HoteL 

MOSCOW— St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

Munich— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Maples — Grand  Hotel. 

New  York  City — Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ;  Hoffman  House ; 
Brunswick  Hotel;  Sturtevant  House;  Gilsey  House; 
Delmonico's ;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  Astor  House;  The 
Windsor ;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Nice,  France— Hotel  Continental. 

Nottingham^  England— Maypole  Hotel. 

Ostend,-  Belgium — Bath  Hotel. 

Ottawa,  Canada — Russell's  Hotel. 

Palermo,  Sicily — Hotel  de  France. 

Paris — Hotel  Continental;  American  Exchange  £  Grand 
Hotel  de  Louvre ;  Grand  Hotel ;  Hotel  Meunce. 

Plymouth,  England — Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel. 

Quebec— Stadocona  Hotel. 

Kamsgate,  England — The  Grandville  Hotel. 

Rome— Bristol  Hotel. 

St.  Petersburg—  Hotel  Demuth. 

Seville,  Spain — Grand  Hotel  de  Paris. 

Shanghai — Mercury  newspaper. 

4he flield,  England— Royal  Hotel. 

The  Hague— Hotel  Paulez. 

Toronto— Queen's  Hotel. 

Venice — Hotel  Victoria. 

Vienna — Grand  Hotel;  Hotel  Kaiserin  Elizabeth ;  Grand 
Hotel  de  la  Conr  d'Autriche  ;  Grand  National  Hotel. 

Washington— Wormleys  Hotel;  Arlington  Hotel;  Eb- 
bitt  House. 

Weisbaden— Hotel  du  Rhine. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTVRERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIiPHE  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioa — aoS  California  Street. 


M' 


TABEK,  BARKER  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

^   GROCERS.  108  and  uo  CaliforniaSt..  Sao  Fnadsaj 


TYLES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C  x»  £&•  !£• 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  30, 18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LEAVE 
FOR 

DESTINATION. 

ARiflVB 
FROM 

9. 30  A  .  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

*4.00  P.   M. 

11 

*IO.lO  A.  M. 

Colfax 

3.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 
7.3O  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 

11 

8.40  P.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
7.  IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P-  M- 
* I2.IO  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.   M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
2.40  P.  M. 
5.40  P.    M. 

j  Deraing,  El  Paso  (  Express 

(  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

\  Stockton  j  via  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing - 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton 

9.30  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M 
7.30  A.  M. 
I  O.  OO  A.  M. 
3.OO  P.   M. 

2.40  P.   M. 

j  Mojave,  Needles,  I  Express 

{  and  East f  Emigrant. . 

'I2.IO  P.  M. 
5.40  P.   M. 
2.4O  p.  M. 
7-10  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  H 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards. 

11                 11 

3.30  P.  M- 

5.30  P.   «■ 

S.OO  A.  11. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M- 

7.30  A.  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.30  P.   M- 
*4.00  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
t  IO.OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

f  Ogden  and  >  Express 

(  East /  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff     \  via  Marysville  .. 
\  and  Tehama  )  via  Woodland... 

S.40  P.   M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

5-4G  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5. 4O  F.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO- IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 

*3-4o  p.  m. 
J  3.40  p.  m. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.   M. 

2-40  P.  M. 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livermore 

"              via  Eenicia. 

. .  Sacramento   River  Steamers. . . 

<> 

..Vallejo 

K 

(< 

*        IO  P 

ii 

3.3O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  P.  M.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER, 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO.   DAILY. 

o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   io.oo,  10.30,   11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3-3°i  4-°°i   4-3°.  5-°°.    5-3°, 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE  —  *6.oo,   *6.3o.    "7.00,   *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

*8-3o,  *3-3o,  *4_oo,  *4-30,  *5-oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  '"6.30,  9.00. 

T    o  FRUIT   VALE   (via  Alameda)  —  *o. 30  A.    M-,  6.30, 

J  II.OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— "6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,    *7-30,  *8-30, 

9.00,9.30,   IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  til. 30,  12. OO,  30,   I. OO, 

fl.30,     2.00,     3.OO,  3.3O,    4.OO,  4.30,  S.OO,    5.3O,  6.00,   6.30, 
7.OO,    8.00,    9-00,    IO.CO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,    7.00,  *7-30,  8.00,  '8.30, 

9.OO,  {9.30,    IO.OO,   +IO.30,  II. OC,  In.30,    I2.00,   I. OO,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  fi.oo,   6.30,    7.00,   8.00,  g.oo, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,   "I2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  JS.oo, 
"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti.oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  *4-30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.oo,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  *°53,  *7-Z3-  *7-53,  '8.23, 
■8.53,  "9.23,  *io.2i,  "4.23,  *4,S3,  *5-23,  *SS3>  '623, 
*6.S3,  7.25,  9.50. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s.i5,  "5-45,  l°-45, 
t9-*5.  *3-I5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— *S-30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  io.oo,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,  6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5.37,  "6.07,  637,  7.07, 
7.37,  8.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  10.37.  "-07.  "-37, 
12.07,  12-37.  1-07.  I-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3-°7»  3-37.  4-07,  4  37. 
5,07,  5.37   6.07,  6.37.  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,   n.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — *s-22,  *5.5£,   *6  22,  6.52,  "7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-2Z,  q.52,    +10,22,  IO,52,  +11.22,  11,52    tl2.22, 

12.52,    ti-22,  1.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52, '8. 52,  9,52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— *5.i5,  *5  45,  *fi.iS,  6.4:,  V-5,  7-45, 

*8.i5,  8.45,  J9.15,  9.45,  tio,is,  10,45,  tit-15.  ".45, 12.45, 

1-45.    2-45.    3-45.   4-15.   4.45,    5-*5,  5-45,  o^S,  6-45.  7-45, 

8.45,  9-45.  io-45* 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *5.45,    '6.15,    6.45,    *j.is, 

7-45,  8-45,    t9-'5,   9-45,  i°-45,    U2.45,    1.45,    2.45,    3.45 

4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45,  "6.15,  6.45,  "7.1$. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9.15,  «-i5,  "&  3-*5, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  *2-i5.  215.  4-i5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, xoiand  103  Montgomery  Street^  San  Francisco. 


A.   N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Maria  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


BOUND   VOLUMES 

OF 

THE   ARGONAUT 


Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 
IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII. 


ANY    ONE  CAN    BE    ACCOM  MO- 

dated  with  the  Bound  Volumes  from  the  commence- 
ment by  applying  at  the  Business  Office,  No.  313  Dopant 
Street. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUTHERWAClFi 


RAILiROAD.-< 

BROAD_GAUGE. 

TIME   TABLE. 

Commencing  Monday,  Shptember  3,  1883,    and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran" 
cisco  Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


DESTINATION. 


8.30  A.  M. 

f 

\ 

6.4O   A.   M. 

t9-30  A.  M. 

*8.IO   A.   M. 

10.40  A.  M. 

9.03    A.  M. 

'3.30  P.  M. 

-San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark f 

*10.02   A.  M. 
"3.36    P.  M. 
t4-59    P-  M- 

*S-*5  P-  M- 

•i 

1  ■ 

6.30  P.  M. 

1 

6.00    P.  M. 

trr.45  P.  M. 

I 

J  7.5a    P.  M. 

) 

18.15    P.  M. 

*. 30  A. ; 
3-40  A. 
J-30  P- 
(.25  P- 


J  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ! 
\  ...Principal  Way  Stations..  | 


9.03  i 
10.02  . 
*3-36  i 

6.00  1 
t8.i5  ' 


.  m.  j  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville, 
.  M.   \  ..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey... 


10.40  A.  M. 
_*3.3Q  P.  M. 


..Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


( .Watsonville,    Camp  Goodall. 

,  "4    „      '  <   Aptos.New  BnEhton.Soquel,   r 


10.40  A.  M.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      6.00  p.  M. 

*...,„.    h     (--Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz..  )     .„  ,„  _    „ 
T7-3QA.M.  j- (Sunday  Excursion) f  *8"»3  p-  "• 


'Sundays  excepted.     fSundays  only.     JTheatre  train  Sat- 
urdays only. 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  A.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo,  and  Pacific  Con- 
gress Springs  stage  via  Santa  Clara,  which  connect  with 
8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Pescadero,  Monterey,  Aptos,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Also,  to  Gilroy,  Paraiso,  and  Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.02,  and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  ;  also  to 
Gilroy  Hot  Springs,  $5.oo. 

Sunday  Excursion  Tickets,  to  either  Monterey  or  Santa 
Cruz  and  return,  $3.00. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 

Superintendent 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt, 


SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For'points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME     TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
(SUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4th  iSSj, 

*-*^  and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *  10.15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti.35,  *i-45,  '4.50,  ts-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucehto  Ferry)— 17.00.  *8.45  A.  M.,  "3.45,  '5.30 
ts.3o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *"8.oo, 
t8.5o  A.  M.,  *i2 00,  ti2.oo  M,,  '"2.30,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6-5o,  16.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  '3.10, 
ts.io  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  a.  M., 
3-45,  5-30  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M,,  i.eo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2,15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


1  ii  IS  A.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  10  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualaia,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,   $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,   $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P.etuming,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


NATHANIEL  GRAY. 


.  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMFBKLF. 


N.   GRAY  &    CO., 


TAKERS, 


&U  Saerainento  street. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf    corner  First   and   Brannan    Streets,    at   13 
o'clock   noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

Cm„.     „„  From  San  Francisco  for 

otbamer  lgs;(<  HONGKONG. 

A R ABI C Wednesday,  November  28th . 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  18th. 

1SS4. 

ARAEIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  M^y  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R,  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  iVharf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 

LELAND  STANFORD,  PrKiJcnt. 


UACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports, 
at  10  A.  M.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &.  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1T- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  ,every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  P.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Francisrc. 


P 


'ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steam' rs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  or  Tokio November  ttu 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

San  Bias Xoreniber  15th 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS,  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  dAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  November  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 
WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


JOED*  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  lad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

JSSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


yi 


WM.  T.  COLElIAtf  &  CO, 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORTA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRILLO.N, 
Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculle  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives— is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


SOLD  BY 


BANKING, 

*THE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  in  Gold. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J-  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord * President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier* 

AGENTS— New  Yorlt,  Agency  of  the  [tank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Hank  ; 
Chicago,  1 11  h.n  National  Bank  ;  Est.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  Nevf  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  BotbschUd  <i 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
town*  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

l.etfex&  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

i>raw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
darn^  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ©i 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA. 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office,  +05  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
1J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  i,  18S2 684332  83 


PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. . . 
SECRETARY    


J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

....CHARLES  R.   STORY 


HUTCHINSON. 


H.    E.    MANN 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANNf 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts, 
\V.  L.  Chalmers,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St. 

WOEKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,   President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A,  B.  SPRECKELS,  Secretary 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  nouse,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AM)  PIC  IKO.V, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


OTIae  Etjteks'  Guide  is  Is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  SJilU 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  al!  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Kespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  &  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  I1L 


SGOiNG  DECORATING 


In  ihe  Highest  Style  of  Art  by  the  Leading  Artists. 

WALL  PAPERS— Foreign  and  American. 

WINDOW  SHADES  "-Every  Color  and  Dcslen.  made 

t9  «rder, 


G.  W.  CLARK  &  CO. 


«45  ftU«  ««* 


**. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

,JIst£LElisIie3. 

1863. 

CapittLStotik 
SAQQO.QQO.OC 

r5BTpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 1SS2. 

urn   pianos! 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

137  POST  STEEET.     Decker  Brothers", 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and   Mason  £_j 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue.        J  J 


PRICE'*    SAN   LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

<riA.\0-»tOX,  HITII  TOP). 

Important  improvement?  iti  construction  and 

fiui-ii  of  iiu-  Hew  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  and  back  up  too  far.  The  bory  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  iree  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  without  the  aid  of 
nay  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  3  large 
horse  carrying  the  shaftb  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v»  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Prick,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30CO  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart, 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  B.  Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  etc,  address  Truman,  I&bam  A  Co., 
511  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  91anufacturerv 

San  Leandro,  Cal, 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    01 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Nov.  a,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
D:rectors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
di\idend  No.  60,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  November  12,  1883,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Tnvt 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretaiy. 

Offce — Room  No.  39,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


LOTUS   BRA.VERMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OP     . 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

•-- t>Ie  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


101  STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,        - 

Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


$150,006 
$1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 
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CO       C=j 
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MARBLE  WORKS. 

T\/TARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

■"■?■    ONYX.  COLORED,  RA1UL\,  and  STATE- 
ICY  MARBLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  H.  MctORHICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S,  F. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


The  Union  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  ill.  II.  Ober&Co., 

336  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

W  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 


"DOMESTIC 


jj 


SEWING   MACHINE    AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F., 

Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  ThirteentQ  Street, 
Oakland. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  GO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Blank  Boob  Ha  nfactnrers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Fine. 


WAKEFIELD 

RATTAN  COMPANY, 

644  MARKET  ST., 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Rat- 
tan Goods  in  the  wo  Id.  For  ease, 
durability,  ad  elegance  of  design, 
the  Wakefield  Chairs  are  unexcelled. 
22,000  of  them  now  in  use  on  tbe 
Pacific  Coast. 


AST-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decorations. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OO. 

lie  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


Tiles  and  Crates  at  Thomas  Day  &  Co.'s. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Anil   Dealers    in    GentB*   Furnlsulng    Good>, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


411  413  Jc  415    SANSOME    ST-  S.  F 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cniei.  Greatest  Invention 

of  the  age.  Pierce  iSuN 
704  Sac.  St..  San  F:an  Cal- 


FINE   CARPETS 

....AND.... 

RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT.... 

BTJRNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

618  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Post  Street. 


Special  Bates  for  (lie  next  Sixty  Days. 


"RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER 


e  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   NOVEMBER  17,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


THE    LOST    ROOM. 


It  was  oppressively  warm.  The  sun  had  long  disappeared, 
but  seemed  to  have  left  its  vital  spirit  of  heat  behind  it.  The 
air  rested  ;  the  leaves  of  the  acacia  trees  that  shrouded  my 
windows  hung  plumb-like  on  their  delicate  stalks.  The 
smoke  of  my  cigar  scarce  rose  above  my  head,  but  hung 
about  me  in  a  pale  blue  cloud,  which  I  had  to  dissipate  with 
languid  waves  of  my  hand-  My  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat, 
and  my  chest  heaved  laboriously  in  the  efforts  to  catch  some 
breaths  of  fresher  air.  The  noises  of  the  city  seemed  to  be 
wrapped  in  slumber,  and  the  shrilling  of  the  mosquitoes  was 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  stillness. 

As  I  lay  with  my  feet  elevated  on  the  back  of  a  chair, 
wrapped  in  that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  in  which  thought 
assumes  a  species  of  lifeless  motion,  the  strange  fancy  se'zed 
me  of  making  a  languid  inventory  of  the  principal  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  room.  It  was  a  task  well  suited  to  the 
mood  in  which  I  found  myself.  Their  forms  were  duskily 
defined  in  the  dim  twilight  that  floated  shadowily  through  the 
chamber;  it  was  no  labor  to  note  and  particularize  each,  and 
from  the  place  where  I  sat  I  could  command  a  view  of  all 
my  possessions  without  even  turning  my  head. 

There  was,  imprimis,  that  ghostly  lithograph  by  Calame. 
It  was  a  mere  black  spot  on  the  white  wall,  but  my  inner 
vision  scrutinized  every  detail  of  the  picture.  A  wild,  deso- 
late, midnight  heath,  with  a  spectral  oak-tree  in  the  centre 
of  the  foreground.  The  wind  blows  fiercely,  and  the  jagged 
branches,  clothed  scantily  with  ill-grown  leaves,  are  swept  to 
the  left  continually  by  its  giant  force.  A  formless  wrack  of 
clouds  streams  across  the  awful  sky,  and  the  rain  sweeps 
almost  parallel  with  the  horizon.  Beyond,  the  heath  stretches 
off  into  endless  blackness,  in  the  extreme  of  which  either 
fancy  or  art  has  conjured  up  some  undefinable  shapes  that 
seem  riding  into  space.  At  the  base  of  the  huge  oak  stands 
a  shrouded  figure.  His  mantle  is  wound  by  the  blast  in 
tight  folds  around  his  form,  and  the  long  cock's  feather  in 
his  hat  is  blown  upright,  till  it  seems  as  if  it  stood  on  end 
with  fear.  His  features  are  not  visible,  for  he  has  grasped 
his  cloak  with  both  hands,  and  drawn  it  from  either  side 
across  his  face.  The  picture  is  seemingly  objectless.  It 
tells  no  tale,  but  there  is  a  weird  power  about  it  that  haunts 
one,  and  it  was  for  that  I  bought  it. 

Next  to  the  picture  comes  the  round  blot  that  hangs  below 
it,  which  I  know  to  be  a  smoking-cap.  It  has  my  coat-of- 
arms  embroidered  on  the  front,  and  for  that  reason  I  never 
wear  it  ;  though,  when  properly  arranged  on  my  head,  with 
its  long  blue  silken  tassel  hanging  down  by  my  cheek,  I  be- 
lieve it  becomes  me  well.  I  remember  the  lime  when  it  was 
in  the  course  of  manufacture.  I  remember  the  tiny  little 
hands  that  pushed  the  colored  silks  so  nimbly  through  the 
cloth  stretched  on  the  embroidery  frame.  Ah,  the  cap  is 
there,  but  the  embroiderer  has  fled  ;  for  Atropos  was  sever- 
ing the  web  of  life  above  her  head  while  she  was  weaving 
that  silken  shelter  for  mine. 

How  uncoulhly  the  huge  piano,  that  occupies  the  corner 
at  the  left  of  the  door,  looms  out  in  the  uncertain  twilight. 
I  neither  play  nor  sing,  yet  I  own  a  piano.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  me  to  look  at  it,  and  to  feel  that  the  music  is  there, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  break  the  spell  that  binds  it.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  Bellini,  and  Mozart,  Cimarosa,  Por- 
pora,  G.iick,  and  all  such — or  at  least  their  souls — sleep  in 
that  unwieldy  case.  There  lie  embalmed,  as  it  were,  all 
operas,  sonatas,  oratorios,  nottumos,  marches,  songs,  and 
dances,  that  ever  climbed  into  existence  through  the  four  bars 
that  wall  in  melody.  Once  I  was  entirely  repaid  for  the  in- 
vestment of  my  funds  in  that  instrument  which  I  never  use. 
Blokeeta,  the  composer,  came  to  see  me.  Of  course,  his  in- 
stincts urged  him  as  irresistibly  to  my  piano  as  if  some  mag- 
netic power  lay  within  it  compelling  him  to  approach.  He 
tuned  it,  he  played  on  it.  All  night  long,  until  the  gray  and 
spectral  dawn  rose  out  of  the  depths  of  the  midnight,  he  sal 
and  played,  and  I  lay  smoking  by  the  window,  listening. 
Wild,  unearthly,  and  sometimes  insufferably  painful,  were  the 
improvisations  of  Blokeeta.  The  chords  of  the  instrument 
seemed  breaking  with  anguish.  Lost  souls  shrieked  in  his 
dismal  preludes  ;  the  half-heard  utterances  of  spirits  in  pain, 
that  groped  at  inconceivable  distances  from  anything  lovely 
or  harmonious,  seemed  to  rise  dimly  up  out  of  the  waves  ot 
sound  that  gathered  under  his  hands. 

Those  snow-shoes  that  hang  in  the  space  between  the  mir- 
ror and  the  door  recall  Canadian  wanderings — a  long  race 
through  the  dense  forests  over  the  frozen  snow,  through 
whose  brittle  crust  the  slender  hoofs  of  the  caribou  that  we 
were  pursuing  sank  at  every  step,  until  the  poor  creature  de- 
spairingly turned  at  bay  in  a  small  juniper  coppice,  and  we 
heartlessly  shot  him  down.  And  I  remember  how  Gabriel, 
the  habitant,  and  Francois,  the  half-breed,  cut  his  throat,  and 
how  the  hot  blood  rushed  out  in  a  torrent  over  the  snowy 
soil  ;  and  I  recall  the  snow  cabane  that  Gabriel  built,  where 
we  all  three  slept  so  warmly  ;  and  the  great  fire  that  glowed 
at  our  feet,  painting  all  kinds  of  demoniac  shapes  on  the 
black  screen  of  forest  that  lay  without ;  and  the  deer-steaks 
that  we  roasted  for  our  breaklast ;  and  the  savage  drunken- 
ness of  Gabriel  in  the  morning,  he  having  been  privately 
drinking  out  of  my  brandy-flask  all  the  night  long. 

That  long,  haftless  dagger  that  dangies  over  the  mantel- 
piece makes  my  heart  swell.  I  found  it  when  a  boy,  in  a 
hoary  old  castle  in  which  one  of  my  maternal  ancestors  once 


lived.  That  same  ancestor — who,  by  the  way,  yet  lives  in 
history — was  a  strange  old  sea-king,  who  dwelt  on  the  ex- 
tremest  point  of  the  southwestern  coast  of  Ireland.  He  owned 
the  whole  of  that  fertile  island  called  Inniskeiran,  which 
directly  faces  Cape  Clear,  where  between  them  the  Atlantic 
rolls  furiously,  forming  what  the  fishermen  of  the  place  call 
"  the  Sound."  An  awlul  place  in  winter  is  that  same  Sound. 
On  certain  days  no  boat  can  live  there  for  a  moment,  and 
Cape  Clear  is  frequently  cut  off  for  days  from  any  communi- 
cation with  the  main  land.  So  the  old  story  of  my  kins- 
man looms  up  out  of  the  darkness  that  enshrouds  that 
haftless  dagger  hanging  on  the  wall. 

It  was  something  after  the  foregoing  fashion  that  I  dreami- 
ly made  the  inventory  of  my  personal  property.  As  I  turned 
my  eyes  on  each  object,  one  after  the  other — or  the  places 
where  they  lay,  for  the  room  was  now  50  dark  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  see  with  any  distinctness — a  crowd  of 
memories  connected  with  each  rose  up  before  me,  and,  per- 
force, I  had  to  indulge  them.  So  I  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  at  last  my  cigar  shortened  to  a  hot  and  bitter  morsel 
that  I  could  barely  hold  between  my  lips,  while  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  night  grew  each  moment  more  insufferably  op- 
pressive. While  I  was  revolving  some  impossible  means  of 
cooling  my  wretched  body,  the  cigar  stump  began  to  burn 
my  lips.  1  flung  it  angrily  through  the  open  window,  and 
stooped  out  to  watch  it  falling.  It  first  lighted  on  the  leaves 
of  the  acacia,  sending  out  a  spray  of  red  sparkles  j  then,  roll- 
ing off,  it  fell  plump  on  the  dark  walk  in  the  garden,  faintly 
illuminating  for  a  moment  the  dusky  treesand  breathless  flow- 
ers. Whether  it  was  the  contrast  between  the  red  flash  of  the 
cigar-stump  and  the  silent  darkness  of  the  garden,  or  whether 
it  was  that  I  detected  by  the  sudden  light  a  faint  waving  of 
the  leaves,  I  know  not ;  it  could  not  be  warmer  than  the  room, 
and,  however  still  the  atmosphere,  there  is  always  a  feeling 
of  liberty  and  spaciousness  in  the  open  air  that  partially 
supplies  one's  wants.  With  this  idea  running  through  my 
head,  I  arose,  lit  another  cigar,  and  passed  out  into  the  long, 
intricate  corridors  that  led  to  the  main  staircase.  As  I 
crossed  the  threshold  of  my  room,  with  what  a  different  feel- 
ing I  should  have  passed  it  had  I  known  that  I  was  never  to 
set  foot  in  it  again  ! 

I  lived  in  a  very  large  house,  in  which  I  occupied  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  house  was  old-fashioned, 
and  all  the  floors  communicated  by  a  huge  circular  staircase 
that  wound  up  through  the  centre  of  the  building,  while  at 
every  landing  long,  rambling  corridors  stretched  off  into 
mysterious  nooks  and  corners.  This  palace  of  mine  was 
very  high,  and  its  resources,  in  the  way  of  crannies  and  wind- 
ings, seemed  to  be  interminable.  Nothing  seemed  to  stop 
anywhere.  Cul-de-sacs  were  unknown  on  the  premises. 
The  corridors  and  passages,  like  mathematical  lines,  seemed 
capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  the  object  of  the  archi- 
tect must  have  been  to  erect  an  edifice  in  which  people  might 
go  ahead  forever.  The  whole  place  was  gloomy,  not  so  much 
because  it  was  large,  but  because  an  unearthly  nakedness 
seemed  to  pervade  the  structure.  The  staircase,  corridors, 
halls,  and  vestibules  all  partook  of  a  desert-like  desolation. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  walls  to  break  the  sombre  mono- 
tony of  those  long  vistas  of  shade.  No  carvings  on  the 
wainscoting,  no  molded  masks  peering  down  from  the  simply 
severe  cornices,  no  marble  vases  on  the  landings.  There 
was  an  eminent  dreariness  and  want  of  life — so  rare  in  an 
American  establishment — all  over  the  abode.  It  was  Hood's 
haunted  house  put  in  order  and  newly  painted.  The  serv- 
ants, too,  were  shadowy,  and  chary  of  their  visits.  Bells 
rang  three  times  before  the  gloomy  chambermaid  could  be 
induced  to  present  herself ;  and  the  negro  waiter,  a  ghoul- 
like looking  creature  from  Congd,  obeyed  the  summons  only 
when  one's  patience  was  exhausted  or  one's  want  satisfied 
in  some  other  way.  When  he  did  come,  one  felt  sorry  that 
he  did  not  stay  away  altogether,  so  sullen  and  savage  did  he 
appear.  He  moved  along  the  echoless  floors  with  a  slow, 
noiseless  shamble,  until  his  dusky  figure,  advancing  from  the 
gloom,  seemed  like  some  reluctant  afreet,  compelled  by  the 
superior  power  of  his  master  to  disclose  himself.  When  the 
doors  of  all  the  chambers  were  closed,  and  no  light  illumi- 
nated the  long  corridor  save  the  red,  unwholesome  glare  of  a 
small  oil-lamp  on  a  table  at  the  end,  where  late  lodgers  lit 
their  candles,  one  could  not  by  any  possibility  conjure  up  a 
sadder  or  more  desolate  prospect. 

Yet  the  house  suited  me.  Of  meditative  and  sedentary 
habits,  I  enjoyed  the  extreme  quiet.  There  were  but  few 
lodgers,  from  which  I  infer  that  the  landlord  did  not  drive  a 
very  thriving  trade  ;  and  these,  probably  oppressed  by  the 
sombre  spirit  of  the  place,  were  quiet  and  ghost-like  in  their 
movements.  The  proprietor  I  scarcely  ever  saw.  My  bills 
were  deposited  by  unseen  hands  every  month  on  my  table, 
while  I  was  out  walking  or  riding,  and  my  pecuniary  response 
was  intrusted  to  the  attendant  afreet. 

I  felt  my  way  down  the  wide,  dark  staircase  in  my  pursuit 
of  zephyrs.  The  garden,  as  I  entered  it,  did  feel  somewhat 
cooler  than  my  own  room,  and  I  puffed  my  cigar  along  the 
dim,  cypress-shrouded  walls  with  a  sensation  of  comparative 
relief.  It  was  very  dark.  The  tall  growing  flowers  that 
bordered  the  path  were  so  wrapped  in  gloom  as  to  present 
the  aspect  of  solid  pyramidal  masses,  all  the  details  of  leaves 
and  blossoms  being  buried  in  an  embracing  darkness,  while 
the  trees  had  lost  all  form,  and  seemed  like  masses  of  over- 
hanging cloud.  It  was  a  place  and  time  to  excite  the  imag- 
ination j  for  in  the  impenetrable  cavities  of  endless  gloom 


there  was  room  for  the  most  riotous  fancies  to  play  at  will. 
I  walked  and  walked,  and  the  echoes  of  my  footsteps  on  the 
ungraveled  and  mossy  path  suggested  a  double  feeling.  I 
felt  alone  and  yet  in  company  at  the  same  time.  The  soli- 
tariness of  the  place  made  itself  distinct  enough  in  the  still- 
ness, broken  alone  by  the  hollow  reverberations  of  my  step, 
while  those  very  reverberations  seemed  to  imbue  me  with  an 
undefined  feeling  that  I  was  not  alone.  I  was  not,  therefore, 
much  startled  when  I  was  suddenly  accosted  from  beneath 
the  solid  darkness  of  an  immense  cypress  by  a  voice  saying, 
"  Will  you  give  me  a  light,  sir  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  I  replied,  trying  in  vain  to  distinguish  the 
speaker  amid  the  impenetrable  dark. 

Somebody  advanced,  and  I  held  out  my  cigar.  All  I  could 
gather  definitively  about  the  individual  who  thus  accosted 
me  was  that  he  must  have  been  of  extremely  small  slature  ; 
for  I,  who  am  by  no  means  an  overgrown  man,  had  to  stoop 
considerably  in  handing  him  my  cigar.  The  vigorous  puff 
that  he  gave  his  own  lighted  up  my  Havana  for  a  moment, 
and  I  fancied  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pale,  weird  coun- 
tenance, immersed  in  a  background  of  long,  wild  hair.  The 
flash  was,  however,  so  momentary  that  I  could  not  even  say 
certainly  whether  this  was  an  actual  impression  or  the  mere 
effort  of  imagination  to  embody  that  which  the  senses  had 
failed  to  distinguish. 

"  Sir,  you  are  out  late,"  said  this  unknown  to  me,  as  he, 
with  half-uttered  thanks,  handed  me  back  my  cigar,  for  which 
I  had  to  grope  in  the  gloom. 
"  Not  later  than  usual,"  I  replied,  dryly. 
"  Hum  !  you  are  fond  of  late  wanderings,  then  ? " 
"  That  is  just  as  the  fancy  seizes  me." 
"Do  you  live  here ? " 
"Yes." 

"  Queer  house,  isn't  it ?" 
"  I  have  only  found  it  quiet." 

"  Hum  !  But  you  will  find  it  queer,  take  my  word  for  it." 
This  was  earnestly  uttered ;  and  I  felt  at  the  same  time  a 
bony  finger  laid  on  my  arm,  cutting  it  sharply  like  a  blunted 
knife. 

"  I  can  not  take  your  word  for  any  such  assertion,"  I  re- 
plied, rudely,  shaking  off  the  bony  finger  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble motion  of  disgust. 

"  No  offense,  no  offense,"  muttered  my  unseen  companion 
rapidly,  in  a  strange,  subdued  voice,  that  would  have  been 
shrill  had  it  been  louder ;  "  your  being  angry  does  not  alter 
the  matter.  You  will  find  it  a  queer  house.  Everybody 
finds  it  a  queer  house.     Do  you  know  who  live  there  ?" 

"  I  never  busy  myself,  sir,  about  other  people's  affairs,"  I 
answered,  sharply,  for  the  individual's  manner,  combined 
with  my  utter  uncertainty  as  to  his  appearance,  oppressed 
me  with  an  irksome  longing  to  be  rid  of  him. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  ?  Well,  I  do.  I  know  what  they  are — 
well,  well,  well ! "  and  as  he  pronounced  the  last  three  words 
his  voice  rose  with  each,  until,  with  the  last,  it  reached  a  shrill 
shriek  that  echoed  horribly  among  the  lonely  walls.  "Do 
you  know  what  they  eat?"  he  continued. 
"  No,  sir — nor  care." 

"  Oh,  but  you  will  care.  You  must  care.  You  shall  care. 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  are.  They  are  enchanters.  They  are 
ghouls.  They  are  cannibals.  Did  you  never  remark  their 
eyes,  and  how  they  gloated  on  you  when  you  passed  ?  Did 
you  never  remark  the  food  that  they  served  up  at  your  table? 
Did  you  never  in  the  dead  of  night  hear  muffled  and  unearth- 
ly footsteps  gliding  along  the  corridors,  and  stealthy  hands 
turning  the  handle  of  your  door?  Does  not  some  magnetic 
influence  fold  itself  continually  around  you  when  they  pass, 
and  send  a  thrill  through  spirit  and  body,  and  a  cold  shiver 
that  no  sunshine  will  chase  away  ?  Oh,  you  have  I  You 
have  felt  all  these  things  I     I  know  it  I  " 

The  earnest  rapidity,  the  subdued  tones,  the  eagerness  of 
accent,  with  which  all  this  was  uttered,  impressed  me  most 
uncomfortably.  It  really  seemed  as  if  I  could  recall  all  those 
weird  occurrences  and  influences  of  which  he  spoke  ;  and  I 
shuddered  in  spite  of  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  impenetrable 
darkness  that  surrounded  me. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  I,  assuming,  without  knowing  it,  a  confiden- 
tial tone,  "may  I  ask  how  you  know  these  things  ?" 

"  How  I  know  them  ?  Because  I  am  their  enemy  ;  be- 
cause they  tremble  at  my  whisper  ;  because  I  hang  upon 
their  track  with  the  perseverance  of  a  bloodhound  and  the 
stealthiness  of  a  tiger ;  because — because — I  was  of  them 
once  I" 

"  Wretch  ! "  I  cried,  excitedly,  for  involuntarily  his  eager 
tones  had  wrought  me  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  spasmodic  nerv- 
ousness, "  then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  " 

As  I  uttered  this  word,  obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
I  stretched  forth  my  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker 
and  made  a  blind  clutch.  The  tips  of  my  fingers  seemed  to 
touch  a  surface  as  smooth  as  glass,  that  glided  suddenly  from 
under  them.  A  sharp,  angry  hiss  sounded  through  the 
gloom,  followed  by  a  whirring  noise,  as  if  some  projectile 
passed  rapidly  by,  and  the  next  moment  I  felt  instinctively 
that  I  was  alone. 

A  most  disagreeable  feeling  instantly  assailed  me ;  a  pro- 
phetic instinct  that  some  terrible  misfortune  menaced  me  ; 
an  eager  and  overpowering  anxiety  to  get  back  to  my  own 
room  without  loss  of  time.  I  turned  and  ran  b'indly  along 
the  dark  cypress  alley,  every  dusky  clump  of  flowers  that 
rose  blackly  in  the  borders  making  my  heart  e-  — "nt 

cease  to  beat.    The  echoes  of  my  own  fc  q 
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redouble,  and  assume  the  sounds  of  unknown  pursuers  fol- 
lowing fast  upon  my  track.  The  boughs  of  lilac-bushes  and 
syringas,  that  here  and  there  stretched  partly  across  the 
walk,  seemed  to  have  been  furnished  suddenly  with  hooked 
hands  that  sought  to  grasp  me  as  I  flew  by,  and  each  mo- 
ment I  expected  to  behold  some  awful  and  impassable  bar- 
rier fall  across  my  track  and  wall  me  up  forever. 

At  length  I  reached  the  wide  entrance.  With  a  single 
leap  I  sprang  up  the  four  or  five  steps  that  formed  the  stoop, 
and  dashed  along  the  hall,  up  the  wide,  echoing  stairs,  and 
again  along  the  dim  funereal  corridors  until  I  paused,  breath- 
less and  panting,  at  the  door  of  my  room.  Once  so  far,  I 
stopped  for  an  instant  and  leaned  heavily  against  one  of  the 
pinels,  panting  lustily  after  my  late  run.  I  had,  however, 
scarcely  rested  my  whole  weight  against  the  door,  when  it 
suddenly  gave  way,  and  I  staggered  in  head-foremost.  To 
my  utter  astonishment  the  room  I  had  left  in  profound  dark- 
ness was  now  a  blaze  of  light.  So  intense  was  the  illumina- 
tion that,  for  a  few  seconds,  while  the  pupils  of  my  eyes  were 
contracting  under  the  sudden  change,  I  saw  absolutely  noth- 
ing save  the  dazz'ing  glare.  This  fact  in  itself,  coming  on 
me  with  such  utter  suddenness,  was  sufEcient  to  prolong  my 
confusion,  and  it  was  not  until  after  several  minutes  had 
elapsed  that  I  perceived  the  room  was  not  only  illuminated, 
but  occupied.  And  such  occupants  !  Amazement  at  the 
scene  took  such  possession  of  me  that  I  was  incapible  of 
either  moving  or  uttering  a  word.  All  that  I  could  do  was 
to  lean  against  the  wall,  and  stare  blankly  at  the  strange 
picture. 

It  might  have  been  a  scene  out  of  Faublas,  or  Grammont's 
Memoirs,  or  happened  in  some  palace  of  Minister  Fouquet. 
Around  a  large  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  I 
had  left  a  student-like  litter  of  books  and  papers,  were  seated 
half  a  dozen  persons.  Three  were  men  and  three  were  wom- 
en. The  table  was  heaped  with  a  prodigality  of  luxuries. 
Luscious  eastern  fruits  were  piled  up  in  silver  filigree  vases, 
through  whose  meshes  their  glowing  rinds  shone  in  the  con- 
trasts of  a  thousand  hues.  Small  silver  dishes  that  Benve- 
nuto  might  have  designed,  filled  with  succulent  and  aromatic 
meats,  were  distributed  upon  a  cloth  of  snowy  damask. 
Bottles  of  every  shape,  slender  ones  from  the  Rhine,  stout 
fellows  from  Holland,  sturdy  ones  from  Spain,  and  quaint 
basket-woven  flasks  from  Italy,  absolutely  littered  the  board. 
Drinking-glasses  of  every  size  and  hue  filled  up  the  inter- 
stices, and  the  thirsty  German  flagon  stood  side  by  side  with 
the  aerial  bubbles  of  Venetian  glass  that  rest  so  lightly  on 
their  thread-like  stems.  An  odor  of  luxury  and  sensuality 
fl  sated  through  the  apartment.  The  lamps  that  burned  in 
every  direction  seemed  to  diffuse  a  subtile  incense  on  the  air, 
and  in  a  large  vase  that  stood  on  the  floor  I  saw  a  mass  of 
magnolias,  tuberoses,  and  jasmines  grouped  together,  stifling 
each  other  with  their  honeyed  and  heavy  fragrance. 

The  inhabitants  of  my  room  seemed  beings  well  suited  to 
so  sensual  an  atmosphere.  The  women  were  strangely  beau- 
tiful, and  all  were  attired  in  dresses  of  the  most  fantastic  de- 
vices and  brilliant  hues.  Their  figures  were  round,  supple, 
and  elastic  ;  their  eyes  dark  and  languishing  ;  their  lips  full, 
ripe,  and  of  the  richest  bloom.  The  three  men  wore  half- 
masks,  so  that  all  I  could  distinguish  were  heavy  jaws, 
pointed  beards,  and  brawny  throats  that  rose  like  massive 
pillars  out  of  their  doublets.  All  six  lay  reclining  on  Roman 
couches  about  the  table,  drinking  down  the  purple  wines  in 
large  draughts,  and  tossing  back  their  heads  and  laughing 
wildly. 

I  stood,  I  suppose,  for  some  three  minutes,  with  my  back 
against  the  wall,  staring  vacantly  at  the  bacchanal  vision, 
before  any  of  the  revelers  appeared  to  notice  my  presence 
At  length,  without  any  expression  to  indicate  whether  I  had 
been  observed  from  the  beginning  or  not,  two  of  the  women 
arose  from  their  couches,  and,  approaching,  took  each  a-hand 
and  led  me  to  the  table.  I  obeyed  their  motions  mechan- 
ically. I  sat  on  a  couch  between  them,  as  they  indicated.  I 
unresistingly  permitted  them  to  wind  their  arms  around  my 
neck. 

"  You  must  drink,"  said  one,  pouring  out  a  large  glass  of 
red  wine  ;  "  here  is  Clos  Vougeot  of  a  rare  vintage ;  and 
he-e,"  pushing  a  flask  of  amber-hued  wine  before  me,  "  is 
Lachryma  Christi." 

"  You  must  eat,"  said  the  other,  drawing  the  silver  dishes 
toward  her.  "  Here  are  cutlets  stewed  with  olives,  and  here 
are  slices  of  a  filet  stuffed  with  bruised  sweet  chestnuts  ; " 
and  as  she  spoke,  she,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  proceeded 
to  help  me. 

The  sight  of  the  food  recalled  to  me  the  warnings  I  had 
received  in  the  garden.  The  sudden  effort  of  memory  re- 
stored to  me  my  other  faculties  at  the  same  instant.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet,  thrusting  the  women  from  me  with  each  hand. 

"  Demons  !  "  I  almost  shouted,  "  I  will  have  none  of  your 
accursed  food.  I  know  you.  You  are  cannibals,  you  are 
ghouls,  you  are  enchanters.  Begone,  I  tell  you  !  Leave  my 
room  in  peace  ! " 

A  shout  of  laughter  from  all  six  was  the  only  effect  that 
my  passionate  speech  produced.  The  men  rolled  on  their 
couches,  and  their  half-masks  quivered  with  the  convulsions 
of  their  mirth.  The  women  shrieked,  and  tossed  the  slender 
wine-glasses  wildly  aloft,  and  turned  to  me  and  flung  them- 
selves on  my  bosom,  fairly  sobbing  with  laughter. 

"Yes,"  I  continued,  as  soon  as  the  noisy  mirth  had  sub- 
sided ;  "  yes,  I  say,  leave  my  room  instantly  1  I  will  have 
none  of  your  unnatural  orgies  here  ! " 

"  His  room  1 "  shrieked  the  woman  on  my  right. 
"  His  room  !  "  shrieked  she  on  my  left. 
"  His  room  1    He  calls  it  his  room  ! "  shouted  the  whole 
party,  as  they  rolled  once  more  in  jocular  convulsions. 

"  How  know  you  that  it  is  your  room  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
men  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  at  length,  after  the  laughter  had 
once  more  somewhat  subsided. 

"How  do  I  know?"  I  replied,  indignantly.  "How  do  I 
know  my  own  room  ?  How  could  I  mistake  it,  pray  ?  There's 

my  furniture — my  piano " 

"  He  calls  that  a  piano  !  "  shouted  my  neighbors,  again  in 
convulsions,  as  I  pointed  to  the  corner  where  my  huge  piano, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Blokeeta,  used  to  stand.  "  Oh,  yes  ! 
It  is  his  room.     There — :her;  is  his  piano  1 " 

The  peculiar  emphasis  they  laid  on  the  word  "  piano " 

caused  me  to  scrutinize  the  article  I  was  indicating  more 

thorough','.     Up  to  this  time,  though  utterly  amazed  at  the 

e  of  these  people  into  my  chamber,  and  connecting 

;cmewhat  with  the  wild  stories  I  had  heard  in  the 


garden,  I  still  had  a  sort  of  indefinite  idea  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  masquerading  freak  got  up  in  my  absence,  and 
that  the  bacchanalian  orgy  I  was  witnessing  was  nothing 
more  than  a  portion  of  some  elaborate  hoax  of  which  I  was 
was  to  be  the  victim.  But  when  my  eyes  turned  to  the  corner 
where  1  had  left  a  huge  and  cumbrous  piano,  and  beheld  a 
vast  and  sombre  organ  lifting  its  fluted  front  to  the  very  ceil- 
ing, and  convinced  myself,  by  a  hurried  process  of  memory, 
that  it  occupied  the  very  spot  in  which  I  had  left  my  own  in- 
strument, the  little  self-possession  that  I  had  left  forsook  me. 
I  gazed  around  me  bewildered. 

In  like  manner  everything  was  changed.  In  the  place  of 
that  old  haftless  dagger,  connected  with  so  many  historic  as- 
sociations personal  to  myself,  I  beheld  a  Turkish  yataghan 
dangling  by  its  belt  of  crimson  silk,  while  the  jewels  in  the 
hilt  blazed  as  the  lamplight  played  upon  them.  In  the  spot 
where  hung  my  cherished  smoking-cap,  memorial  of  a  buried 
love,  a  knightly  casque  was  suspended,  on  the  crest  of  which 
a  golden  dragon  stood  in  the  act  of  springing.  That  strange 
lithograph  by  Calame  was  no  longer  a  lithograph,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  position  of  the  wall  which  it  had  cov- 
ered, of  the  exict  shape  and  size,  had  been  cut  out,  and,  in 
place  of  the  picture,  a  real  scene  on  the  same  scale,  and  with 
real  actors,  was  distinctly  visible.  The  old  oak  was  there, 
and  the  stormy  sky  was  there  ;  but  I  saw  the  branches  of 
the  oak  sway  with  the  tempest,  and  the  clouds  drive  before 
the  wind.  The  wanderer  in  his  cloak  was  gone  ;  but  in  his 
place  I  beheld  a  circle  of  wild  figures,  men  and  women, 
dancing  with  linked  hands  around  the  bole  of  the  great  tree, 
chanting  some  wild  fragment  of  a  song,  to  which  the  winds 
roared  an  unearthly  chorus.  The  snow-shoes,  too,  on  whose 
sinewy  woof  I  had  sped  for  many  days  amid  Canadian 
wastes,  had  vanished,  and  in  their  place  lay  a  pair  of  strange 
up- curled  Turkish  slippers,  that  had,  perhaps,  been  many  a 
time  shuffled  off  at  the  doors  of  mosques,  beneath  the  steady 
blaze  of  an  orient  sun. 

All  was  changed.  Wherever  my  eyes  turned  they  missed 
familiar  objects,  yet  encountered  strange  representatives. 
Still,  in  all  the  substitutes  there  seemed  to  me  a  reminiscence 
of  what  they  replaced.  They  seemed  only  for  a  time  trans- 
muted into  other  shapes,  and  there  lingered  around  them 
the  atmosphere  of  what  they  once  had  been.  Thus  I  could 
have  sworn  the  room  to  be  mine,  yet  there  was  noth- 
ing in  it  that  I  could  rightly  claim.  Everything  reminded 
me  of  some  former  possession  that  it  was  not.  I  looked  for 
the  acacia  at  the  window,  and,  lo  1  long,  silken  palm-leaves 
swayed  in  through  the  open  lattice  ;  yet  they  had  the  same 
motion  and  the  same  air  of  my  favorite  tree,  and  seemed  to 
murmur  to  me,  "  Though  we  seem  to  be  palm-leaves,  yet  are 
we  acacia-leaves ;  yea,  those  very  ones  on  which  you  used  to 
watch  the  butterflies  alight  and  the  rain  patter  while  you 
smoked  and  dreamed  1 "  So  in  all  things  ;  the  room  was, 
yet  was  not,  mine  ;  and  a  sickening  consciousness  of  my  ut- 
ter inabily  to  reconcile  its  identity  with  its  appearance  over- 
whelmed me,  and  choked  my  reason. 

"  Well,  have  you  determined  whether  or  not  this  is  your 
room  ? "  asked  the  girl  on  my  left,  proffering  me  a  huge  gob- 
let creaming  over  with  champagne,  and  laughing  wickedly 
as  she  spoke. 

"  It  is  mine,"  I  answered,  doggedly,  striking  the  glass 
rudely  with  my  hand,  and  dashing  the  bubbling  wine  over 
the  white  cloth.  "  I  know  that  it  is  mine  ;  and  you  are  jug- 
glers and  enchanters  who  want  to  drive  me  mad." 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! "  she  said,  gently,  not  in  the  least  angered 
at  my  rough  treatment.  "  You  are  excited.  Alef  shall  play 
something  to  soothe  you." 

At  her  signal,  one  of  the  men  sat  down  at  the  organ. 
After  a  short,  wild,  spasmodic  prelude,  he  began  what  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  symphony  of  recollections.  Dark  and  somb.e, 
and  all  through  full  of  quivering  and  intense  agony,  it  ap- 
peared to  recall  a  dark  and  dismal  night,  on  a  lonely  reef, 
around  which  an  unseen  but  terribly  audible  ocean  broke 
with  eternal  fury. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  lonely  pair  were  on  the  reef,  one  living, 
the  other  dead ;  one  clasping  his  arms  around  the  tender 
neck  and  naked  bosom  of  the  other,  striving  to  warm  her 
into  life,  when  his  own  vitality  was  being  each  moment 
sucked  from  him  by  the  icy  breath  of  the  storm.  Here  and 
there  a  terrible  wailing  minor  key  would  tremble  through 
the  chords  like  the  shriek  of  sea-birds,  or  the  warning  of 
advancing,  death.  While  the  man  played  I  could  scarce  re- 
strain myself.  It  seemed  to  be  Blokeeta  whom  I  listened  to 
and  on  whom  I  gazed.  That  wondrous  night  of  pleasure 
and  pain  that  I  had  once  passed  listening  to  him  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  up  again  at  the  spot  where  it  had  broken 
off,  and  the  same  hand  was  continuing  it.  I  stared  at  the 
man  called  Alef.  There  he' sat  with  his  cloak  and  doublet, 
and  long  rapier,  and  mask  of  black  velvet.  But  there  was 
something  in  the  air  of  the  peaked  beard,  a  familiar  mys- 
tery in  the  wild  mass  of  raven  hair,  that  fell  as  if  wind-blown 
over  his  shoulders,  which  riveted  my  memory. 

"Blokeeta  !  Blokeeta  !"  I  shouted,  starting  up  furiously 
from  the  couch  on  which  I  was  lying,  and  bursting  the  fair 
arms  that  were  linked  around  my  neck  as  if  they  had  been 
hateful  chains  ;  "  Blokeeta,  my  friend,  speak  to  me,  I  en- 
treat you  1  Tell  these  horrid  enchanters  to  leave  me.  Say 
that  I  hate  them.  Say  that  I  command  them  to  leave  my 
room." 

The  man  at  the  organ  stirred  not  in  answer  to  my  appeal. 
He  ceased  playing,  and  the  dying  sound  of  the  last  note  he 
had  touched  faded  off  into  a  melancholy  moan.  The  other 
men  and  the  women  burst  once  more  into  peals  of  mocking 
laughter. 

"Why  will  you  persist  in  calling  this  your  room?"  said 
the  woman  next  me,  with  a  smile  meant  to  be  kind,  but  to 
me  inexpressibly  loathsome.  "  Have  we  not  shown  you  by 
the  furniture,  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  that 
you  are  mistaken,  and  that  this  can  not  be  your  apartment? 
Rest  content,  then,  with  us.  You  are  welcome  here,  and 
need  no  longer  trouble  yourself  about  your  room." 

"Rest  content  !"  I  answered,  madly  ;  "  live  with  ghosts  ! 
eat  of  awful  meats,  and  see  wild  sights  1  Never,  never  ! 
You  have  cast  some  enchantment  over  the  place  that  has 
disguised  it ;  biu  for  all  that  I  know  it  to  be  my  room.  You 
shall  leave  it  1 " 

"  Softly,  softly  ! ''  said  another  of  the  sirens.  '"  Let  us  set- 
tle this  amicably.  This  poor  gentleman  seems  obstinate  and 
inclined  to  make  an  uproar.  Now,  we  do  not  want  an  up- 
roar.   We  love  the  night  and  its  quiet ;  and  there  is  no  night 


we  love  so  well  as  that  on  which  the  moon  is  confined  in 
clouds.     Is  it  not  so,  my  brothers  ? " 

An  awful  and  sinister  smiled  gleamed  on  the  countenances 
of  her  unearthly  audience,  and  seemed  to  glide  visibly  from 
underneath  their  masks. 

"Now,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  a  proposition  to  make.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  surrender  this  room  simply  be- 
cause this  gentleman  states  that  it  is  his  ;  and  yet  I  feel  anx- 
ious to  gratify,  as  far  as  may  be  fair,  his  wild  assertion  of 
ownership.  A  room,  after  all,  is  not  much  to  us  ;  we  can  get 
one  easily  enough  ;  but  still  we  should  be  loth  to  give  this 
apartment  up  to  so  imperious  a  demand.  We  are  willing, 
however,  to  risk  its  loss.  That  is  to  say,"  turning  to  me,  "  I 
propose  that  we  play  for  the  room.  If  you  win,  we  will  im- 
mediately surrender  it  to  you  just  as  it  stands ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  you  lose,  you  shall  bind  yourself  to  depart  and 
never  molest  us  again." 

Agonized  by  the  ever-darkening  mysteries  that  seemed  to 
thicken  around  me,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  dissipate 
them  by  the  mere  exercise  of  my  own  will,  I  caught  almost 
gladly  at  the  chance  thus  presented  to  me.  The  idea  of  my 
loss  or  my  gain  scarce  entered  into  my  calculations.  All  I 
felt  was  an  indefinite  knowledge  that  I  might,  in  the  way 
proposed,  regain,  in  an  instant,  that  quiet  chamber  and  that 
peace  of  mind  of  which  I  had  so  strangely  been  deprived. 

"  I  agree  ! "  I  cried,  eagerly  ;  "  I  agree.  Anything  to  rid 
myself  of  such  unearthly  company  ! " 

The  woman  touched  a  small  golden  bell  that  stood  near 
her  on  the  table,  and  it  had  scarce  ceased  to  tinkle  when  a 
negro  dwarf  entered  with  a  silver  tray  on  which  were  dice- 
boxes  and  dice.  A  shudder  passed  over  me  as  I  thought  in 
this  stunted  African  I  could  trace  a  resemblance  to  the 
ghoul-like  black  servant  to  whose  attendance  I  had  been  ac- 
customed. 

"  Now,"  said  my  neighbor,  seizing  one  of  the  dice-boxes 
and  giving  me  the  other,  "  the  highest  wins.  Shall  I  throw 
first?" 

I  nodded  assent.  She  rattled  the  dice,  and  I  felt  an  inex- 
pressible load  lifted  from  my  heart  as  she  threw  fifteen. 

"  It  is  your  turn,"  she  said,  with  a  mocking  smile  ;  "but 
before  you  throw,  I  repeat  the  offer  I  made  you  before.  Live 
with  us.  Be  one  of  us.  We  will  initiate  you  into  our  mys- 
teries and  enjoyments — enjoyments  of  which  you  can  form 
no  idea  unless  you  experience  them.  Come  ;  it  is  not  too 
late  yet  to  change  your  mind.    Be  with  us  1 " 

My  reply  was  a  fierce  oath,  as  I  rattled  the  dice  with  spas- 
modic nervousness  and  flung  them  on  the  board.  They 
rolled  over  and  over  again,  and  during  that  brief  instant  I 
felt  a  suspense,  the  intensity  of  which  I  have  never  known 
before  or  since.  At  last  they  lay  before  me.  A  shout  of  the 
same  horrible,  maddening  laughter  rang  in  my  ears.  I  peered 
in  vain  at  the  dice,  but  my  sight  was  so  confused  that  I  could 
not  distinguish  the  amount  of  the  cast.  This  lasted  for  a 
few  moments.  Then  my  sight  grew  clear,  and  I  sank  back 
almost  lifeless  with  despair  as  I  saw  that  I  had  thrown  but 
twelve  ! 

"  Lost !  lost !  "  screamed  my  neighbor,  with  a  wild  laugh. 
"  Lost  !  lost  1"  shouted  the  deep  voices  of  the  masked  men. 
"  Leave  us,  coward  ! "  they  all  cried ;  "  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
one  of  us.     Remember  your  promise  ;  leave  us  ! " 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  some  unseen  power  caught  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  me  toward  the  door.  In  vain  I  re- 
sisted. In  vain  I  screamed  and  shouted  for  help.  In  vain 
I  implored  them  for  pity.  All  the  reply  I  had  was  those 
mocking  peals  of  merriment,  while,  under  the  invisible  influ- 
ence, I  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  toward  the  door.  As 
I  reached  the  threshold  the  organ  pealed  out  a  wild,  tri- 
umphal strain.  The  power  that  impelled  me  concentrated  it- 
self into  one  vigorous  impulse  that  sent  me  blindly  stagger- 
ing out  into  the  echoing  corridor,  and,  as  the  door  closed 
swiftly  behind  me,  I  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  apartment  I 
had  left  forever.  A  change  passed  like  a  shadow  over  it. 
The  lamps  died  out,  the  siren  women  and  masked  men  van- 
ished, the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  bright  silver  and  bizarre 
furniture  faded  swiftly,  and  I  saw  again,  for  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  my  own  old  chamber  restored.  There  was  the  acacia 
waving  darkly ;  there  was  the  table  littered  with  books  ; 
there  was  the  ghostly  lithograph,  the  dearly  beloved  smok- 
ing-cap, the  Canadian  snow-shoes,  the  ancestral  dagger. 
And  there,  at  the  piano,  organ  no  longer,  sat  Blokeeta  play- 
ing. 

The  next  instant  the  door  closed  violently,  and  I  was  left 
standing  in  the  corridor  stunned  and  despairing. 

As  soon  as  I  had  partially  recovered  my  comprehension  I 
rushed  madly  to  the  door,  with  the  dim  idea  of  beating  it  in. 
My  fingers  touched  a  cold  and  solid  wall.  There  was  no 
door  1  I  felt  all  along  the  corridor  for  many  yards  on  both 
sides.  There  was  not  even  a  crevice  to  give  me  hope.  I 
rushed  down  stairs  shouting  madly.  No  one  answered.  In 
the  vestibule  I  met  the  negro  ;  I  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  demanded  my  room.  The  demon  showed  his  white  and 
awful  teeth,  which  were  filed  into  a  saw-like  shape,  and,  ex- 
tricating himself  from  my  grasp  with  a  sudden  jerk,  fled 
down  the  passage  with  a  gibbering  laugh.  Nothing  but 
echo  answered  to  my  despairing  shrieks.  The  lonely  garden 
resounded  with  my  cries  as  I  strode  madly  through  the  dark 
walls,  and  the  tall  funereal  cypresses  seemed  to  bury  me  be- 
neath their  heavy  shadows.  I  met  no  one — could  find  no 
one.     I  had  to  bear  my  sorrow  and  despair  alone. 

Since  that  awful  hour  I  have  never  found  my  room. 
Everywhere  I  look  for  it,  yet  never  see  it.  Shall  I  ever  find 
it  ? — Fitz  James  O'Brien. 


Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  has  been  annoyed  lately 
by  ill-founded  reports  to  the  effect  that  he  has  abandoned 
his  banking  business,  and  will  henceforth  devote  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literary  pursuits.  He  said,  recently  :  "  I  have, 
in  fact,  abandoned  writing  to  go  into  business,  because  I 
could  not  make  a  living  for  myself  and  my  family  by  literary 
work.  The  successful  novelist,  in  these  days,  has  a  golden 
road  before  him,  but  I  could  not  write  a  novel  if  I  tried." 


The  Kansas  City  Times  says  that  if  J.  L.  D.  will  look  in 
the  American  Cyclopaedia,  he  will  read  as  follows  :  "  Bologna 
is  famous  for  poodle-dogs  and  sausages  (mortadella),  but  the 
pure  breed  of  the  former  has  become  very  scarce."  If  he 
can  see  any  unwelcome  connection  in  this  sentence,  he  can 
join  us  in  expressions  of  regret. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


TWO    FRENCH    WOMEN. 


'  Passe-partout  "  tells  of  the  Scandals  Created  by  two  Tit'ed  Parisians. 


"  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  princess  who  has  seen  better 
days  !  "  might  fittingly  have  been  painted  up  outside  the 
doors  of  a  certain  cafe'-concert  in  the  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg the  other  night,  when,  to  the  disgusted  amazement  of 
her  millionaire  sister,  Countess  Potocki,  and  of  Count  Po- 
tocki,  her  no  less  millionaire  brother-in-law,  Princess  Pigna- 
telli-Cerchiara,  allied  with  all  the  bluest  blood  in  all  Naples, 
made  her  first  bow  to  Paris  in  the  entirely  new  and  original 
character  of  a  music-hall  singer.  The  affair  has  been  the 
scandal  of  the  past  fortnight,  and  although  the  excitement 
has  now  somewhat  subsided,  it  is  likely  to  be  talked  of  for  a 
good  many  weeks  to  come — unless  some  still  more  startling 
sensation  crops  up  to  divert  people's  attention  from  it. 

How,  you  may  ask,  did  a  princess  come  down  so  low  as 
to  be  obliged  to  take  an  engagement  at  theScala?  (the  cafe'- 
concert  in  question).  Well,  it  is  a  long  story,  and  not  alto- 
gether an  edifying  one.  The  princess  is  not  an  irreproacha- 
ble character,  and  has  her  own  folly  to  thank  for  much  that 
has  happened  to  her.  She  has  been  married  twice,  and  was 
divorced  from  her  first  husband  some  years  ago.  Her  sec- 
ond husband — Cerchiara,  to  wit— is  or  was  a  musician,  of 
Bohemian  tendencies,  like  herself,  and  not  overburdened 
with  the  vulgar  dross  which  makes  the  wheels  of  the  world 
go  round  nowadays.  For  some  time  past  the  princess  has 
been  looked  upon  askance  by  her  aristocratic  sister,  the 
countess.  When  they  met  in  the  Bois  she  was  often  not 
recognized.  In  society,  her  relations  had  more  than  once 
hinted  that  she  was  a  mere  adventuress.  The  count,  how- 
ever, found  it  advisable,  for  his  wife's  sake,  to  make  her  a 
small  allowance  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  "eccentricities" 
of  his  troublesome  pensioner  became  too  marked  for  con- 
cealment that  he  determined  to  cut  off  the  supplies,  and  let 
her  shift  for  herself  as  best  she  could.  She  made  one  or 
two  attempts  to  get  back  her  allowance — in  vain.  And  see- 
ing the  game  was  up,  she  "  threw  her  cap  over  the  mill "  as 
gayly  as  any  Judic  or  Aime'e,  and  accepted  the  munificent 
offer  of  one  thousand  francs  a  month  made  her  by  Monsieur 
Allemand,  the  enterprising  manager  of  the  low  little  den  of 
harmony  on  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg. 

The  approaches  to  the  hall  were  so  thronged  on  the  night 
of  her  de'but  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  sergeants-de-ville  stationed  outside  the  door  to  pre- 
vent mischief.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Scala  holds  barely 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  people,  but  on  the  night  of  the 
princess's  first  appearance,  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other 
lhe  management  succeeded  in  squeezing  over  two  thousand 
into  it.  You  may  imagine  what  an  an  uproar  there  was  when 
the  Pignatelli  issued  Irom  the  dingy  coulisses,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  Parisian  fashion,  to  sing  an  air  from  "  Mignon." 

The  audience  was  pretty  equally  divided  into  frantic  ap- 
plauders — shop-boys  and  their  dulcineas  of  the  faubourgs — 
and  exasperated  detractors — the  dudes  and  mashers  of  the 
Boulevard  and  the  Champs-EIyse'es.  Some  hissed,  some 
hooted  and  blew  whistles  ;  others  clapped,  and  banged  on 
the  tables  with  their  umbrellas,  and  cheered.  In  the  end,  as 
they  say  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  "ayes"  had  it.  La 
Pignatelli  retired  cnly  to  be  recalled,  and  an  enormous  bou- 
quet was  thrown  to  her.  The  next  time  she  came  on,  how- 
ever, the  hostile  element  got  the  upper  hand.  In  vain  she 
tried  to  sing  down  opposition.  In  vain  the  chef  dorchestre 
stamped,  and  sacred,  and  bit  his  ultra-bandolined  black 
moustache.  The  cat-calls  and  cock-crowings  were  louder 
than  the  whole  cacophony  of  the  orchestra ;  and  the  prin- 
cess retreated  followed  by  Potockist  anathemas,  but  no  way 
discomfited,  for  she  had  gained  her  object  by  creating  a  riot 
and  forcing  her  "  wrongs  "  on  the  notice  of  the  public. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  though,  that  her  engagement  will 
hardly  be  renewed  after  November.  The  Boulevards  soon 
weary  of  all  things,  and  a  mere  title  will  not  fill  the  Scala  for 
long.  Count  Potocki  and  the  countess  seem  quite  deter- 
mined not  to  be  bullied  by  their  Bohemian  relative.  So  the 
Pignatelli,  poor  creature,  bids  fair  to  be  in  deep  water  before 
many  days,  and  it  would  surprise  nobody  to  hear  that  she 
had  openly  joined  the  ranks  of  the  demi  mondaines. 

She  is  rather  a  showy  woman,  still  young,  inclined  to  pre- 
mature embonpoint,  and  very  short-sighted.  When  she  has 
her  "  war-paint  and  feathers  "  on — her  decolletie  satin  and 
her  diamonds — she  seems  almost  handsome.  But  there  is 
something  peculiar  about  her  look  and  manner  that  suggests 
lunacy  ;  and  indeed  she  has  more  than  once  been  suspected 
of  it.  Before  making  her  de'but  at  the  Scala,  the  princess 
had  sung  at  several  charity  fetes,  in  public  and  private.  Her 
voice  is  passable  when  not  too  heavily  taxed,  but  will  scarcely 
bear  comparison  wilh  any  average  professional's.  En  re- 
vanche the  princess  has  any  amount  of  audacity,  plenty  of 
ease,  and  a  manner  that  may  please  the  Scala  galicots. 

Scandalous  as  the  Pignatelli  business  is,  I  am  not  sure 
"  Gyp's  "  latest  freak  is  not  more  so.  "  Gyp,"  otherwise  the 
Comtesse  de  Mirabeau-Martel,  is  a  gifted  lady  who  hovers 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  writes 
naughty  sketches  of  fashionable  life  every  week  for  the  Vie 
Patisienne.  She  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  the  author  of 
the  extremely  piquant — not  to  say  prurient — articles  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  columns  of  that  vivacious  publi- 
cation lately,  under  the  heading  of  "  Autour  du  Mariage." 
They  were  written  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  professed  to 
tell  the  inside  story  of  the  betrothal,  marriage,  and  matri- 
monial experiences  of  one  Paulette,  an  aristocratic  young 
lady  brought  up  on  modern  French  piinciples,  and  of  Mon- 
sieur d'Alaly,  a  middle-aged  viveur,  rather  the  worse  for 
wear. 

Paulette  has  had  a  conventional  and  conventual  education  ; 
has  been  properly  kept  in  ignorance  of  all  a  wife  needs  to 
know,  and  has  only  seen  the  world — or  so  Monsieur  d'Alaly 
fondly  fancies  until  he  is  undeceived — through  the  spectacles 
of  her  worthy  mother,  Madame  d'Hautretan,  a  mature  belle 
of  a  particularly  "fast"  pattern.  Of  sentiment,  passion, 
love,  and  romance,  Paulette  knows  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  has  an  excellent  eye  for  dress,  and  a  taste  for  flirt- 
ing, is  acquainted  with  all  the  peccadilloes  of  both  her  par- 
ents, and,  unsuspected  by  her  friends,  has  accumulated  a 
stock  of  precocious  wisdom  which  helps  her  out  of  many 
equivocal  positions  into  which  her  cold-blooded  andxorrupt 
curiosity  is  continually  leading  her,    For  her  husband  she 


of  course  cares  no  more  than  a  girl  of  her  rank  is  required 
to.  She  is  fully  alive  to  his  infirmities,  and  even  to  what  is 
left  of  his  vices,  and  from  the  very  outset  has  the  whip-hand 
of  the  wretched  creature,  whom  she  startles  and  shocks  by 
her  daring  coolness  at  every  turn. 

"Gyp  "  takes  her  ready  by  the  hand  and  introduces  her  to 
a  great  many  very  private  places.  She  shows  us  the  inter- 
esting Paulette  in  her  virgin  wedding-dress,  and  in  the  nup- 
tial chamber,  and  at  the  couturier  e's.  In  fact,  she  lets  us 
into  almost  every  revealable  matrimonial  secret,  and  her  de- 
praved but  calculating  and  cautious  little  heroine  lives  and 
breathes  before  our  mental  eye,  as  you  read,  with  so  much 
reality  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the 
"Autour  du  Mariage"  sketches  are  to  a  large  extent  autobi- 
ographical. The  great  Mirabeau  himself  once  wrote  filthy 
stories  ;  and  apparently  the  liking  for  that  kind  of  thing  has 
not  yet  quite  died  out  in  the  family. 

"Autour  du  Mariage"  has  been  dramatized,  and  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Gymnase.  As  a  play,  it  is,  of  course,  beneath 
criticism;  but  as  an  exposition  of  what  "Ouida"  and  au- 
thorities of  her  stamp  would  no  dcubt  declare  to  be  the  life 
of  Paris  "  society,"  it  is  unique,  and,  thanks  to  its  pruriency, 
has  made  a  tremendous  "hit."  Jane  Hading,  who  plays 
the  ingenuous  part  of  Paulette,  dresses  and  undresses  on  the 
stage  several  times,  to  the  huge  delight  of  the  bald-headed 
old  sinners  in  the  stalls  and  balcony.  Nor  is  this  all — for  in 
another  act  we  are  introduced  to  a  group  of  half  nude 
"  ladies  "  and  "  gentlemen  "  bathing  together.  Finally,  we 
have,  as  a  saving  clause  I  suppose,  just  one  touch  of  virtuous 
sentiment.  Paulette,  after  going  to  the  very  verge  of  adultery 
with  a  dashing  cavalry  officer,  repents  just  in  time  and  sends 
her  unscrupulous  suitor  about  his  business.  The  stage,  in 
the  last  act,  is  crowded  with  real  horsemen,  in  real  uniforms, 
and  on  real  horses.  The  ladies  throughout  the  play  wear 
real  diamonds,  real  stockings,  corsets,  dress-improvers, pads, 
and — show  them.  The  acting  of  Jane  Hading,  and  St.  Ger- 
main, and  Landrol  is  as  real  as  talent  could  make  it.  And 
altogether,  "  Autour  du  Mariage  "  is  a  grand  reality,  a  per- 
fect picture  of  la  vie  Parisienne — as  "  Gyp"  and  the  people 
who  read  her  possibly  see  it.  Passe  partout. 

Paris,  October  25,  1883. 


Joe  Howard  writes  to  the  Boston  Herald:  "  New  York 
jcumalism  understands  distinctly  that  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  service  on  the  New  York  Herald,  during  twelve 
and  one-half  years  of  which  he  was  Mr.  Bennett's  confiden- 
tial adviser,  Mr.  Connery,  well  based  in  worldly  goods,  tired 
and  half  inclined  to  accept  a  tempting  opportunity  in  another 
line  of  business,  tendered  his  resignation  to  his  employer. 
Gossip  has  offensively  said  that  Connery  was  dismissed — a 
lie,  which  was  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  there  was 
some  grave  business  charge  laid  at  his  door.  And  in  con- 
firmation of  this  rumor,  it  was  remarked  that  nothing  was 
said  by  the  Herald  concerning  his  departure.  There  may  be 
here  and  there  a  metropolitan  journal  to  whom  some  one 
man  is  of  such  consequence  that  his  death,  or  resignation,  or 
removal  would  be  fatal,  or  at  least  be,  in  a  sense,  seriously 
detrimental,  but  I  know  of  none.  The  New  York  Herald 
lost  the  senior  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  stands  to-day  at 
the  head  of  American  journalism.  The  New  York  Tribune 
lost  Horace  Greeley,  and  is  to-day  a  potent  factor  in  affairs. 
The  New  York  Times  lost  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  can  be 
sold  to-day  for  four  times  the  amount  it  ever  promised  in 
value  during  Mr.  Raymond's  lifetime.  William  C.  Bryant 
was  made  an  angel  at  the  expense  of  the  Evening  Post,  and 
the  Post  to-day  is  one  of  the  best  properties  in  the  city.  A 
long  line  of  really  illustrious  editors  left  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser, which,  in  spite  of  the  recent  death  of  its  most  sa- 
gacious conductor,  Mr.  Hastings,  is  moving  far  beyond  the 
horizon  of  its  old-time  property.  Very  few  people  have  an 
idea  which  in  any  sense  stands  on  all  fours  with  truth  con- 
cerning the  importance  or  necessity  of  individual  talent  on 
any  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies,  and  least  of  all 
upon  the  New  York  Herald.  When  Frederick  Hudson,  who 
was  manager  during  the  present  Mr.  Bennett's  boyhood,  was 
retired  on  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  no  mention 
was  made  of  it  ;  and  when  Mr.  Connery,  who  succeeded  him, 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and  was  permitted  by  the  present 
proprietor  to  retire,  attended  by  such  pecuniary  arrange- 
ment as  would  bewilder  the  malicious  gnats  who  seek  to 
sting  him,  nothing  was  said  of  it.  When  John  Russell 
Young,  the  brightest  writer  upon  the  Herald  staff,  was  made 
Minister  to  China,  and  left  the  Herald,  nothing  was  said  of 
it.  The  backbone,  some  years  ago,  of  the  Herald  staff  was 
Mr.  Ivory  Chamberlain  ;  had  he  simply  retired  from  the 
paper  nothing  would  have  been  said  of  it ;  he  died,  and  of 
course  common  courtesy,  as  well  as  his  professional  position 
in  journalism,  demanded  the  customary  obituary  notice." 


The  following  challenge,  issued  by  Lady  Butterfield, 
proves  too  that  the  women  of  "  the  teacup  days  of  patch  and 
hoop"  could  hold  their  own  at  masculine  sports:  "This  is 
to  give  notice  to  all  my  honored  masters  and  ladies,  and  the 
rest  of  my  loving  friends,  that  my  Lady  Butterfield  gives  a 
challenge  to  ride  a  horse,  to  leap  a  horse,  or  run  on  foot,  or 
holloa  with  any  woman  in  England  seven  years  younger,  but 
not  a  day  older,  because  I  won't  undervalue  myself,  being 
now  seventy-four  years  of  age.  My  feast  will  be  the  last 
Wednesday  of  this  month,  April,  when  there  will  be  good 
entertainment  for  that  day  and  all  the  year  after,  at  Wan- 
stead,  in  Essex."  This  cartel  of  defiance  to  the  sex  was 
issued  annually  ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  there  was 
any  amazon  who  picked  up  the  gauntlet.  It  was  before  the 
time  of  "  Mrs."  Thornton,  who  rode  for  thousands  of  guineas 
and  hogsheads  of  claret  at  Doncaster  and  York,  and  beat 
even  the  "crack"  jockey,  Frank  Buckle,  himself  ;  otherwise 
Lady  Butterfield  might  have  found  a  foewoman  worthy  of 
her  steel  in  the  mistress  of  the  eccentric  owner  of  Thornton 
Royal. 

It  is  reported  that  a  so-called  "American  duel"  has  just 
been  concluded  between  two  ladies  at  Grosswardein,  in 
Hungary.  A  married  actress,  Madame  Gethfalvi,  who  has 
attempted  suicide  in  that  city,  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  she 
had  entered  into  an  American  duel  concerning  her  husband 
with  a  lady  in  Vienna,  and  bad  drawn  the  fatal  lot.  Madame 
Gethfalvi,  however,  is  still  alive,  though  her  condition  is  re- 
ported to  be  hopeless. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


A  Lakeside  Musine. 

"  Myrtle  !  " 

"  Reginald  ! " 

The  girl,  a  tall,  stately  beauty  with  a  lissome  form  and  a 
glorious  coronal  of  hair  fi)  that  fell  in  a  golden  shower  over 
her  Grecian  (2)  neck,  threw  herself  passionately  into  his 
arms,  and  for  an  instant  nothing  was  heard  save  a  sound  as 
if  somebody  was  trying  to  pump  water  out  of  a  dry  well. 

Regy  had  kissed  her. 

Four  years  ago  Myrtle  Redingote  and  Reginald  Neversink 
had  plighted  their  troth  (3),  and  now  they  had  met  for  the 
first  time  since  that  happy  day.  They  had  corresponded,  of 
course,  but  even  when  Love  guides  the  pen,  and  budding 
passion  gives  to  the  salivation  of  the  postage  stamp  a  glam- 
our of  romance  that  makes  it  seem  almost  like  a  kiss,  there 
is  ever  a  wistful  yearning — a  where-are-our-boys-to-night  (4) 
feeling  that  nothing  save  the  actual  presence  of  the  one  for 
whom  this  love  is  felt  can  drive  away  (5).  And  then,  when 
that  loved  one  comes,  when,  standing  close  pressed  in  the 
strenuous  grasp  of  him  without  whom  life  would  be  a  starless 
blank  (6),  the  tender  words  that  have  been  read  over  and 
over  again  are  spoken  in  rich,  manly  tones  (7),  the  woman 
who  has  won  this  precious  love  is  indeed  happy. 

"Ah,  darling,"  mnrmured  Myrtle,  putting  away  from  her 
forehead — fair  and  white  as  the  cyclamen  leaves  in  the 
woods  that  surrounded  Brierton  villa — the  golden  tresses 
that  he  loved  so  dearly  to  fondle  (8),  "it  seems  such  a  long, 
long  time  since  we  have  met,  such  an  aeon  of  hope  deferred 
and  dull,  wearying  longing,  that  the.mind  grows  sad  with  its 
very  contemplation  of  the  subject — a  dismal  epoch  that  we 
would  fain  blot  forever  from  the  pages  of  our  lives  (9).  But 
now  that  you  are  with  me  again,  now  that  I  find  myself  once 
more  within  the  shelter  of  your  strong  arms  and  feel  your 
burning  kisses  ( 10)  on  my  lips,  all  the  w  orld  seems  white  with 
gladness,  and  the  future  to  hold  nothing  for  me  but  sweet 
contentment  (11).  All  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  even  the 
bitter  sorrows  of  the  past  are  illumined  by  the  stars  of  joy 

(12)." 

"  Yes,  my  precious  one,"  said  Reginald,  stooping  to  kiss 
the  ruby-red  lips  that  were  uplifted  to  his  (13)  and  pressing 
her  still  more  closely  to  his  starboard  ribs,  "  we  shall  both 
be  very  happy  in  the  future — very,  very  happy." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this,"  she  asks  ;  "  perfectly  sure  ? " 

"  So  sure,"  he  answers  her,  "  that  I  would  stake  my  whole 
existence  (14)  on  what  I  have  told  you." 

"And  why  shall  we  never  know  sorrow  or  pain?"  she 
asks,  her  pure  young  face  lighted  up  with  a  sweet,  trustful 
smile. 

"  Because,"  he  says,  in  low,  mellow  tones,  "  I  have  con- 
cluded not  to  get  married." — From  "  Saved  at  the  Brink,"  by 
Joseph  Medill  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


(1)  Bill  to  come  in  next  month. 

(2)  Polite  way  of  sayiDg  it  was  a 

trifle  skinny. 

(3)  Boston  for  agreeing  to   keep 

broke  together. 

(4)  Probably  trying  to  fill  a  flush. 
(5}  How  about  caramels? 

(6)  Matinee     tickets    have    been 

known    to  make    pretty  fair 
stars  at  such  times,  however. 

(7)  Imported    beer    is    said     to 
strengthen  the  vocal  chords. 

(8)  Two  dollars  per  tress,  or  six    (14)  Some   men    will 

for  ten  dollars.  much. 


(9)  Fragment  of  graduating  essay 

floating  around  in  her  mind. 
(10)  G!rls  are  always  on  the  hunt 

for  this  style  of  confl  igration. 
{11)  She  will  need  shoes,  however, 

and    an    occasional    square 

meal. 

(12)  Cheaper  than  gas.  if  she  can 
only  make  it  work  after  they 
are  married. 

(13)  Always  have  a  pool  on  the 
ruby-red  lips. 

never    bet 


Puck's  Reliable  Recipes. 

TO  IMPROVE  AND  SWEETEN  THE  TONE  OF  A  CORNET. 

R- — Syr.  Fusci.  oj. 

Take  one  pint  ot  the  best  molasses,  and  boil  over  a  slow 
fire  until  it  is  evaporated  to  such  a  consistency  lhat  a  portion 
dropped  into  cold  water  instantly  becomes  hard  and  brittle. 
Then,  having  secured  your  cornet — if  possible,  without  at- 
tracting its  owner's  notice — hold  it  firmly,  bell  uppermost,  in 
the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  slowly  pour  the  bo. led  mo- 
lasses into  the  aperture  of  the  bell  until  it  is  quite  filled.  The 
cornet  should  then  be  set  in  a  cool  place  until  its  contents 
have  become  quite  hard. 

A  cornet  treated  in  this  manner  acquires  a  singular  sweet- 
ness of  tone,  and  is  made  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  ears 
of  a  great  majority  of  people.  It  entirely  loses  its  penetrating 
quality,  and  becomes  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  innocent 
amusement  to  everybody  but  its  owner. 

If  the  owner,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  feels  disappointed 
at  the  result  of  this  treatment  of  his  instrument,  and  attempts 
to  restore  it  to  its  original  condition,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
soak  his  cornet  for  at  least  a  week  in  a  tub  of  water  before 
he  can  succeed  in  wholly  removing  the  candy.  As  this  course, 
however,  will  most  probably  rust  the  valves,  and  so  make  the 
instrument  useless  for  musical  purposes,  the  owner  will  very 
likely  adopt  the  simpler  method  of  clubbing  the  life  out  of 
the  person,  or  persons,  concerned  in  the  experiment ;  a  plan 
which,  while  it  may  not  help  the  cornet,  will  do  a  great  deal 
toward  soothing  the  owner's  feelings. 

On  this  account  the  utmost  secrecy  should  be  observed  in 
securing  the  cornet,  and  none  but  muscular  men  should  vent- 
ure to  conduct  the  operation. 


She   Flew. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Popperman  to  her  husbard,  last 
evening,  "  I  was  looking  over  a  bundle  of  old  letters  10-day, 
and  found  this  one,  which  you  wrote  to  me  before  we  were 
married,  when  you  were  young  and  sentimental." 

"What  does  it  say?" 

"I'll  read  it." 

"Sweet  idol  of  my  lonely  heart  !  If  thou  wilt  place  thy 
hand  in  mine,  and  say,  'Dear  love,  I'll  be  thy  bride,'  we'll  fly 
to  sunny  Italy,  and  'neath  soft,  cerulean  skies  we'll  bask,  and 
sing,  and  dream  of  naught  but  love.  Rich  and  costly  paint- 
ings by  old  masters  shall  adorn  the  walls  of  the  castle  I'll 
give  thee.  Thy  bath  shall  be  of  milk.  A  box  at  the  opera 
shall  be  at  thy  command,  and  royalty  shall  be  thy  daily  vis- 
itor. Sweet  strains  of  music  shall  lull  thee  at  eventide,  and 
warbling  birds  shall  wake  thee  from  thy  morning  slumber. 
Dost  thou  accept  ?     Say  yes,  and  fly,  oh,  fly  with  me  ! " 

"And  I  flew,"  said  Mrs.  Popperman;  "but  if  I  had  been 
as  fly  as  I  am  now,  I  wouldn't  have  flown."—  ~  ~J'.rald, 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"Bayardin's"  Letter 
Dear  Argonaut  :  The  interim  between  the  Schmieden 
and  Otis  balls  and  the  coming  Parrott-Payson  wedding  has 
been  filled  in  by  "society"  with  dinners  and  smaller  enter- 
tainments, theatre  and  club  parties.     Of  the  dinners,  per- 
haps  the   most  elaborate  were   those   given,  one   by  Mrs 
Richard  Savage,  in  honor  of  Baron  Rosen  (an  old  friend  of 
herself  and  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Bodisco),  who  is  here 
en  route  to  his  new  official  daties,  and  one  given  by   Mrs. 
Captain  Blair,  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair.     The 
first  named  was  more  a  foreign  party,  the  majority  of  the 
guests  hailing  from  different  countries.     The  latter  was  fol- 
lowed later  in  the  evening  by  a  young  people's  gathering  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Blair's  young  niece,  who  is  visiting  her.     IMS 
a  proof  how  greatly  our  ciiy  has  grown  and  "society"  en- 
larged, that  the  two  parties  (Blair's  and  Otis's),  given  on  the 
same  evening,  should  not  have  conflicted  and  spoiled  each 
o;her.     Time  was  when  such  a  result  would  have  beenasuie 
thing ;  but  on  this  occasion  both  parties  are  spoken  of  as 
having  been  charmingly  successful.     Taylor  Street  seems  to 
be   the   nucleus  for  gay    doings    just    now    (so   many   big 
houses  on  Nob  Hill  proper  being  closed).     Mrs.  Lounsberry 
organized  a  very  pleasant  little  theatre  party  one  evening 
last  week,  and  after  the  performance  took  her  guests  home 
to  supper  at  her  mother's  house.     This  vivacious  little  lady- 
has  gained  a  knowledge  of  playing  hostess  to  peifection  dur- 
ing her  recent  residence  as  a  matron  in  the  beau  monde  of 
Gotham,  and  is  displaying  it  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  her 
many  friends  here.     A  pariie-intime  must  be  well  selected 
as  regards  the  weighing  of  the  elements  of  tastes  and  char- 
acter, and  the  choice  of  guests  for  her  recent  theatre  party 
proves  she  understands  "just  how"  as  the  cookery   book 
says  ;  at  all  events,  they  tell  me  they  had  a  delightful  time, 
and  the  experiment  is  to  be  repeated  this  week.     The  "  Crick- 
ets" had  their  first  meeting  (under  their  new  name)  with 
great  success,  albeit  several  of  the  old  members  were  miss- 
ing ;  Miss  Susie  Ashe  in  Europe,  Sibyl  Sanderson  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Miss  Flood  en  route  to  New  York ;  ere  long,  too, 
Miss  Eyre  herself  will  have  entered  the  club  matrimonial, 
and  be  an  absentee.     However,  this,  as  I  say,  was  a  very 
merry  meeting,  and  I  believe  it  is  to  Miss  Jarboe  that  the 
credit  must  be  accorded  of  divising  the  quaint  conceit  of  the 
cards.      The    arrangements   for   the   entertainment   in   aid 
of  the  French  Church  are  now  fully  under  way.     The  ladies 
decided  upon  a  three-daysJ  kettle-drum,  the  last  day  to  have 
a  ladies'  lunch-party,  and  to  finish  with  an  evening  prome- 
nade concert.    The  lunch-party  will  no  doubt  be  extensively 
patronized,  for  not  only  are  the  most  tempting  dishes  of  the 
French  cuisine  promised,  but  scores  of  pretty  ladies — ma- 
trons and  demoiselles — will  be  in   attendance  to  serve  the 
same.     The  programme  for  the  concert  is  not  yet  decided 
upon,  but  the  Presidio  band  will  play,  and  several  married 
ladies  sing.     One  may  be  quite  certain   that  so  energetic  a 
manager  as  Mrs.  Hager  will   get  together  every  attraction 
possible.     The  Flower  Fete  is  progressing  also,  and  I  am  told 
by  one  who  knows  that  it  will  be  a  beautiful  sight  when  the 
flower  queen  summons  into  life  the  various  flowers  on  the 
grand  stage  of  the  Pavilion.     It  certainly  will  have  the  merit 
of  novelty.     The  chief  social  event  of  this  week  has  been 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith's  reception,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  to 
"introduce"  one  of  her  daughters.     Concerts  are  crowding 
each  other  as  the  holiday  season  draws  near.     Apart  from 
several  individual  affairs — given,  I  hear,  by  artists  themselves 
— the  most  important  has  been  the  opening  concert  of  the 
new  series  of  Philharmonics,  on  Friday  evening,  when  the 
favorite  overture  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor1'  finished 
most     acceptably    an   -unusually    good    programme.       On 
Wednesday  evening  next  the  Loring  Club  will  give  its  second 
concert  of  the  season,  when,  it  is  safe  to  say,  ihere  will  be  a 
crowded  and  brilliant  attendance.      The  Roman   Catholic 
element  of  society  is  overflowing  with  welcome  to  the  newly 
appointed  coadjutor  of  Archbishop  Alemany.  As  usual, "  Mar- 
quis" Oliver  is  foremost  in  munificence  and  greeting,  his 
gift  to  the  prelate  of  a  sapphire  and  diamond  ring  being  truly 
Californian.     I  dare  say  the  eminent  divine  will  "  assist  "  at 
Miss  Daisy  Parrott's  nuptials  on  Monday  evening  next.    On 
ditihe  vestments  of  the  officiating   clergymen  on  the  occa- 
sion will  be  something  gorgeous,  Mr.  Donahue  having  con- 
veyed  them    in   safety   through    the    perils    of    the    New 
York  custom-house.     Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  give  the  open- 
ing ball  of  welcome  to  the  Wolseleys  and  the  newly  made 
Baroness  Schroeder,  ne'e  Mamie  Donahue.     As  the  whole 
party  en  masse  are  expected  to  arrive  here  within  a  few  days, 
the   Grant   mansion   is   being   renovated,  frescoed,  etc.,   in 
preparation  of  the  event.     The  Floods  have  gone  East,  but 
promise  to  return  for  the  New  Year.     Miss   Jennie    told  a 
friend  of  mine  (good  authority,  you  see)  that  she  intends  to 
open  the  year   with   her   long-promised  ball,  and   that  the 
"favors"   for  the  cotillion  will   be   something   magnificent. 
Those  of  the  guests  who  will  dance  in  that  "german"  may 
in   the   meanwhile  indulge  in  visions  of  all  sorts  of  pretty 
presents,  as  the  "  favors  "  are  to  be  got  in  New  York.     Gen. 
Pope  is  to  be  our  new  commander-in-chief  mal%?-e  son  gri, 
and  will  be  with  us  to  assume  control  about  the  1st  prox. 
Let  us  hope  he  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  socially  of  his 
predecessors — both  of  whom  did  so  much  for  society.     The 
new  chief  at  the  Navy  Yard  has  arrived.     Among  the  many 
changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  there,  the  detach- 
ment of  Engineer  Fletcher  is  sincerely  regretted  by  all.     He 
has  been  with  us  on  the  coast  so  long  he  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a  "fixture,"  and  is  deservedly  popular  with  every 
one.     Col.   Stuart  Taylor  and  wife  (with  the  addition  of  a 
daughter)  returned  to  us  this  week,  after  a  prolonged  absence. 
The  latest  arrivals  of  distinguished  foreigners  are  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Onslow  and  Lord  Cork  and  son. 

Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Stanford  will  not  return  to  San  Francisco  for  six 
months.  The  governor's  health  is  fully  established,  but,  under  advice 
of  his  physician,  he  deems  it  prudent  to  remain  abroad  for  the  rest  and 
quiet  from  business  which  he  could  not  have  in  San  Francisco.  It  was 
his  intention  to  sail  on  the  first  of  November.  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
accompanied  by  Moses  Hopkios,  left  in  the  directors'  car  for  the  East 
on  Sunday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  expected  to  join  them 
shortly  at  Great  Barrington,  where  their  residence  is  being  made  ready 
or  tbeir  ari>al.  Miss  Kate  Shepard,  of  Oakland,  leaves  to-day  for 
:  %  )  she  will  be  absent  until  April  next,    Senator  James  G,  Fair 


and  son  Charles  are  en  route  home.     James  Fair  ]r.  is  returning  in  a 
sailing  vessel  via   the  Horn,  a  trip   which  will  probably  occupy  four 
months.     Mr.    and  Mrs.  ].  C.  Flood,   accompanied  by   Miss   fennie 
Flood  and  niece,  Miss  Foliis,  left  Friday  for  New  York  ;  they  intend  re- 
turning before  the  holidays.  After  a  brief  visit,  J.  W.  Coleman  returned 
last  week  from  the  East.     The  Misses  Maud  and  Gertrude  Moore,  of 
San  Jose\  are  at  present  guests  of  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Apperson,  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa  Clara  last  week.    An  ad- 
dition to  our  society  belles  will  be  Miss  Cora  Caduc,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  Paris,  having  completed  her  education  abroad.     Mr.  Will- 
lam  D.  O'Kane  left  Wednesday  last,  by  the  northern  route,  to  assist  at 
the  wedding  of  his  cousin,  Miss  Mamie  Donahue,  this  week  in  New 
York  ;  he  will  probably  return  with  the  party  next  month.     Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter  and  daughter,  Miss  Tot,  will  return  for  the  winter  from  Los  Me- 
danos  to  their  city  home,  corner  Van'  Ness  Avenue  and   McAllister 
Street,  on  Tuesday  next.     Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  with  his  wife  and 
infant  daughter,  arrived  home  Wednesday  Irom  their  three  years'  event- 
ful sojourn  abroad.     Mrs.  J.  E.  Harmon  and  two  children  will  spend 
the  holidays  East,  having  left  on  Monday.     Mrs.  Monroe  Saulsbury, 
also  Alexander  Campbell,  arrived  in  this  ciiy  on  Monday.    After  a  three 
years'  tour  through  Europe,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Green  returned  Sunday,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Amy  Green  and  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Peddar  ;  after  a 
couple  of  days  at  Monterey,  the  family  registered  at  the  Palace,  where 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  remain  for  the  winter.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D  ■ 
Shackleford,  with  their  interesting  daughter,  a  recent  debutante  in  New 
York  society,  have  also  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace  for  the  winter. 
Colonel  William  Harney  has  concluded  to  pass  the  rainy  season  in  this 
citv,  and  has  closed  his  Menlo  Park  residence.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie 
Howard,  of  San  Mateo,  will  also  pass  several  months  here.     The  con- 
valescence of  Mrs.  John  McMullin  is  gratifying  to  her  friends.     Mrs. 
Henry  Edgerton,  with  Mrs.  William  Beckman,  of  Sacramento,  are  vis- 
iting triends  in  this  city.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Witt,  Mrs.  L.  Gashwiler 
and  lamily,  also  Mrs.  E-  S.  Baldwin,  will  make  the  Bildwin  their  home 
for  the  winter.     Mrs.  K.  Deitrich  ii  still  out  of  town,  visiting   Mrs.  E. 
R.  Parvin,  at  Grand  Island.     Judge  B^alt  and  W.  S.  Hobart  accom- 
panied Judge  Myrick  to  Virginia  City  last  Wednesday,  to  assist  at  his 
wedding  with  Miss  Emma  A.  Simpson.     The  ceremony  was  private. 
Upon  their  return  from  the  wedding  tour  the  couple  will  go  to  the  judge's 
old  residence,  812  Powell  Street,  near  California.     Commodore  Cotton, 
ot  the  navy,  has  arrived,  and  is  at  the  Occidental.     Commodore  Russell 
is  installed  in  his  new  quarters  at  Mare  Island  ;  his  family  is  composed 
of  his  wife,  three  children,  and  wife's  sister,  Miss  Treadway,  daughter 
of  the  late  rector  of   the  Episcopal  Church  at  Vallejo.      Commodore 
Rogers  will  also  be  stationed  this  winter  at  the  Island.     Hank  Smith's 
elegaDt  residence  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  which  cost  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  build,  has  been  sold  to  Robert  Fulton,  of  the  Reno  Gazette, 
for  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  will  be  taken  down  and  removed  to 
Reno.     The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Ewart  Savage,  of 
Savage  &  Sons,  to  Miss  Lilian   DeLong,  eldest  daughter  of  the   late 
Hon.  Charles  E.  DeLong,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Japan. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rosebery,  the  Sunday  after  their  departure 
from  here,  were  entertained  at  Honolulu   most   pleasantly,  making  the 
stay  en  route  pass  all  too  quickly.     A  private  reception   by  the  king, 
followed  bya  drive  in  his  carriage,  were  among  the  attractions.     Notable 
among  the  arrivals  here  was  that  of  Baron  Rosen,   Thursday  last,    en 
route  to  his  future  mission  as   Consul-General  and   Political  Agent  at 
Philipopolis.     For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  represented  the  Russian 
Government  at  Tokio,  having  been  relieved  of  his  ministership  at  that 
place.     Saturday  Col.  and  Mrs.  Savage  entertained  the  distinguished 
foreigner  at  dinner.     Among  other  foreigners  of  note  in  this  city  are  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Onslow  at  the  Baldwin.     The  Count  de  Jouffray 
is  at  the  Grand.     The  Marquis  Dall  Valla  of  Italy  at  the  Palace.     The 
Earl  of  Cork  and  his  son,  Lord  Dungarvan,  arrived  here  by  the  over- 
land  train.     Added   to   the  list  of  our  citizens  as  having  received  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  royal  honor,  is  H.  B.  Williams,  who  some  days 
since  received  an  order  of  Knighthood  from  King  Kalakaua,   dubbing 
him  "Sir  Henry  Williams."     Miss  Julia  Carson  is  at  last  here ;  her 
series  of  lectures  on  cookery  she  prefaced  by  an  introductory  one  last 
Monday.     On  regarding  the  swell  turnouts  and  innumerable  phaetons 
which  lined  the  intersection  of  Thirteenth  and  [ackson  Streets,  Oakland, 
one  would  hardly  imagine  it  a  society  of  cooks  there  convened.     The 
many  Jriends  of  Dr.  Harry  Sims,  who  was  for  a  time  practicing  medi- 
cine  here,   will  be  pained   to  hear  of  the  death  of  his  father,  the  dis- 
tinguished physician,  Dr.  Marion  Sims.     Miss  Elise  Kelly,  from  Men- 
docino, will  pass  the  season  with  Mrs.  Capt.  Blair,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue; 
the  reception  Wednesday  last  was  in  honor  of  her  visit,  introducing 
her  to  the  many  friends  of  the  hostess.     Notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  evening,  the  number  responding  was  large  and  the  affair 
enjoyable  in  the  extreme.     Preceding  the  reception,  the  same  evening, 
was  a  dinner  given  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Fair,  unexceptionable  in  all  its  details. 
This  initial  effort  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Blair  at  entertaining,  so  thor- 
oughly in  keeping  with  the  elegant  appointments  of  her  heme,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  not  be  the  last  this  season.     The  unpleasant  weather  the 
same  evening  did  not  deter  the  friends  of  Mrs.  ex-M^yor  Otis  from 
assisting  at  the  occasion  of  her  daughter  Miss  Lucy's  debut  with  that  of 
her  friend  Miss  Alice  Griffith.     Mrs.  Otis  received  her  guests  in  a  robe 
of  black  velvet  and  black  lace,   assisted  by  Miss  Lucy  in  white  nun's 
veiling  and  satin,  with  corsage  bouquet  of  pale  pink  roses.     Miss  Alice 
Griffith's  dress  was  of  white  brocaded  grenadine  with  garniture  of  pearl 
passementerie.     Among  those  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker, 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  Willie  Howard,  Col.  and  Miss  Gray,  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Dj.vis, 
Mrs.   Howard  Coit,   the  Misses  Atherton,    Selhy,    Lizzie    Blanchard, 
Mamie  Burling,  McAllister,    Babcock,  Jeannie  Lucas,  Boswell,  West, 
Hooker,  Belknap,  Bessie  Kittle,  Fannie  EJiot,  Pomeroy,  Mollie  Dodge, 
Flora  Low,  Rockwell,  Avery,  Roman,  Loring,  Mrs.  Fred.  Macondray, 
Messrs.    Babcock,    Hooker,   Osgood,    Lincoln,   Chas.  Webb  Howard, 
Edward    Hall,    George    Page,    John  Parrott,    Fred.  Lake,    Maillard, 
Pomeroy,    Beasley,    McAllister,    Lieut.    Wilkes,    and    many    others. 
The  festivities  of  the  Haggin  mansion  seem  to  have  acquired  an  impetus 
during  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Lounsbery  ;  the  happy  suggestion  of  a  theatre 
party  was  hers  last  Thursday,  attending  "The  Romany  Rye"  perform- 
ance, and  winding  up  with  an  appetizing  supper  at  the  residence  of 
paterfamilias.     Those  composing  the  party  were  the  Misses  Louise  and 
Rita  Haggin,   Mrs.   Lou   Breckinridge,    Miss  Jennie  Flood,  and  Miss 
May  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Janin,  Frederick  Sharon,  Harry  Tevls, 
Harry  Shelden,  Winfield  Jones,  and  Mr.  Twiggs.     Monday  evening, 
the  general  reception  day  at  the  Palace,  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the 
guests  of  the  Schmieden  reception  of  the  week  previous  as  the  occasion 
tor  paying  their  party  call.     Barring  the  floral  decorations,  the  canvased 
floors,  the  music,  the  dancing,  the  elegant  costumes,  and  after-collation, 
all  contributed  to  give  out  the  idea  of  another  party  on  the  tapis  of  a  de- 
lightfully informal  character.     The  Misses  Jarboe,  Cora  Caduc,   May 
Jones,  Booth,  Nellie  Woods,  Minnie  Mizner,  Annie  Bradley.  Carrie  Dur- 
brow,  Carrie  Raabe,  Cassie  Adams,  Belknap,  Mamie  and  Edith  Findley, 
Nellie  Trowbridge,  Matie  Peters,  and  Nettie  Schmieden,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Fry,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Mesner,  Mrs.  William  Newhall,   Mrs.  Hamilton 
Bowie,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mrs.  Robert  Hastings,  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne, 
Mrs.   Charles  Shaw,   Mrs.   Howard  Coit,  Mrs.   J.  M.  McNulty,   Mrs, 
Vandewaier,  Mrs.  Michael  Castle,  Mrs.  Alexander  Sharon,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Austin,  Mrs.  Frank  McLennan,  Mrs.  O.  F.  Griffin,  with  their  escorts, 
were  present.     Most  successful  have  been  the  ladies'  efforts  at  the  Uni- 
tarian bazaar  on  Geary  Street  in  reminding  society  of  the  approaching 
holidays,  at  the  same  time  aiding  their  Society  of  Christian  Work,  this 
last  week.     It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  names  of  those  interested  to 
know  the  result.     Those  having  direction  of  the  bazaar  with  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  as  President,  are  Mesdames  Hallidie,  Bee,  Stebbins,  Wilson,  Bart- 
lett,  McLane,  and  Bailey.     The  aesthetic  tea-room,  in  charge  of  Mes- 
dames Bonestell,  Beaver,  and  Moore,  and  the  Misses  Buckingham,  and 
Miss  Paddock,  charming  in  a  Japanese  costume,  was  most  tasteful  and 
elaborate  in  decoration ;    the  refreshments   being  excellent   and  well 
served.     The  art  exhibit  was  a  feature,  the  numerous  sketches  in  crayon 
bringing  high  prices  at  auction.     The  contributions  of  art  gems  by 
Messrs.  Fred.  Yates  and  Barkhaus,  were  most  attractive,  and  their  sale 
greatly  aided  the  fund  ;  as  did  also  the  crazy  quilt,  presented  by  Mrs. 
Colonel  Bee  and  other  ladies.     Wednesday,  the  r4th  instant,  the  wed- 
ding of  Frank  Preston  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Caroline  D.  Town- 
send,  took  place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  in  New  York, 
the  Rev.  Doctor  William  F.  Morgan  assisting.     The  invited  guests  were 
Chief-JusticeandMrs  Stephen  J.  Field,  General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  Cyrus 
W.  Field,  David  Dudley  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Aspinwall,  Mr, 
q.nd  Mrs,  Erastus  Brooks,  Judge  and  Mrs,  Noah  Davis,  Mr,  and  Mrs, 


John  S.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Lester  Wallack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bierstadt, 
General  and  Mrs.  Egbert  L.  Viele,  Carl  Schurz,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus 
Hatch,  and  Roscoe  Conkling.  Intelligence  has  not  as  yet  been  received 
as  to  the  details  of  the  wedding  of  Baron  Schroeder  and  Miss  Mamie' 
Donahue,  this  week,  in  the  same  city.  Last  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock,  Mr.  R.  K.  Palache,  of  the  China  steamer  Tokio,  son  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Palache,  of  Berkeley,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma 
Lumbard  of  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Easton.  The  gifts  were  numer- 
ous and  costly.     The  couple  have  gone  to  Monterey  for  the  honeymoon. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  Our  Boys  ? 

This  is  the  question  that  troubles  the  lecturing  owls  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  much  more  important  question  that  ought  to  trouble 
them.  Not,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys? — what  shall  we  do 
with  our  girls  ? — but,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  old  men  ? — what 
shall  we  do  with  our  old  women  ?  The  boys  are  better  than  their 
fathers,  and  the  girls  are  better  than  their  mothers.  The  old  man  lies, 
cheats,  uses  bad  language,  deals  in  hypocrisy,  buys  what  he  can't  pay 
for,  drinks  whisky,  chews,  smokes,  flirts,  and  talks  silly.  The  old 
woman  wears  false  hair,  puts  in  her  false  teeth  to  make  a  mash  on  her 
neighbor's  husband,  but  takes  Ihem  out  when  she  sits  down  to  eat ;  she 
bangs  her  hair  like  a  school-girl,  and  lies  about  her  age  to  her  own 
children  ;  she  cordially  hates  every  attractive  woman,  and  pretends  to 
admire  every  homely  one  ;  she  neglects  her  household  for  gossip,  and 
teaches  her  daughters  to  lie  by  sending  them  with  false  statements  to 
her  neighbors.  Suppose  our  boys  were  better  than  they  are,  where 
would  they  find  homes  good  enough  for  them  ?  If  all  boys  were  good, 
where  would  we  get  fit  material  in  the  next  generation  to  make  editors 
out  of?  If  they  didn't  lie,  where  would  our  lawyers  come  from?  If 
they  didn't  exercise  themselves  in  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation,  where 
would  our  doctors  come  from  ?  If  they  were  not  excessively  fond  ol  the 
girls,  where  would  our  ministers  of  the  gospel  come  from  ?  If  many  of 
hem  were  not  fools,  who  would  lecture  on  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
turboys?"  The  boys  .a  re  good  enough,  and  so  are  the  girls.  Espe- 
cially the  girls.  The  coming  generation  needs  editors,  ministers,  lect- 
urers, and  dudes.  It  needs  congressmen,  policemen,  and  other  office- 
holders. It  needs  divorce  courts,  social  scandals,  murders,  embezzle- 
ments, sensational  sermons,  and  other  excitements.  The  farms  of  the 
future  will  excel  those  of  the  present,  and  our  boys  will  manage  them. 
The  factories,  mills,  and  machine-shops  of  the  future  will  be  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  present,  and  our  boys  will  run  them.  The  banks,  the 
warehouses,  the  mercantile  establisnments,  the  ten  thousand  noble  in- 
dustries of  the  future,  will  outstrip  to  infinity  those  of  to-day  in  honesty 
and  efficacy,  and  our  boys  will  be  at  the  head  of  them.  God  'bless  our 
girls  I  They  are  the  bright  spots  of  creation.  They  are  warm-hearted, 
honest,  truthful,  and  instinctively  pure-minded.  They  deserve  more 
chewing-gum,  longer  gloves,  louder  hats,  fancier  shoes,  lovelier  dresses, 
more  frequent  rides,  more  matine'e  tickets,  and  more  generous  fathers 
than  they  have.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  average  American  girl  is 
purity;  her  first  impulse  is  generosity;  her  most  constant  emotion  is 
love  ;  her  most  frequent  desire  is  charity  ;  all  her  hopes  and  fears  and 
wishes  ultimate  in  beneficence.  Whatever  she  knows  of  evil  she  learns 
from  her  elders,  and  she  shrinks  from  it.  Whatever  she  knows  of 
meanness  she  learns  from  business  men,  and  she  despises  it.  She  will 
make  the  home  of  the  future  superior  to  the  home  of  the  present.  She 
will  add  lustre  and  glory,  not  only  to  American  womanhood,  but  to  the 
American  name.     Hang  the  lecturers  I  B.  M. 

Fresno,  November  14,  1883. 


Trinity  Church  and  Bishop  Kip. 

[The  following  makes  a  very  good  showing  for  Trinity  Church  ;  now 
it  is  in  order  for  Grace  Cathedral  to  come  to  the  front  with  its  financial 
exhibit,  and  then  the  other  churches  in  their  order.  What  have  the 
country  churches  done  ?  In  a  word,  how  stands  the  general  account  of 
the  diocese  with  its  bishop  of  thirty  years?  If  some  churchman  having 
access  to  the  figures  of  the  diocesan  treasurer  will  inform  us  just  to  a 
fraction  how  much  the  Right  Reverend  William  Ingraham  Kip  has  re- 
ceived for  thirty  years'  service  as  Bishop  of  California,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  those  of  our  Christian  readers  who 
think  the  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire. — Eds.] 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  October  27th  you  made  cer- 
tain extraordinary  statements  about  the  Episcopal  Church  in  general, 
and  Trinity  Parish,  San  Francisco,  in  particular,  which  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  unchallenged.  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  coran  uni- 
caiion  to  a  defense  of  Trinity  (the  mother  parish  of  the  Pacific  Coast), 
of  which  I  have  been  the  treasurer  for  nearly  seventeen  years,  and  about 
the  affairs  of  which  I  probably  know  more  than  the  editor  of  the  Argo- 
naut and  his  advisers,  whoever  theymay  be.  Trinity  Parish  has  always 
(and  justly)  occupied  an  enviable  position  among  the  religious  organiza- 
tions of  this  coast,  one  far  beyond  the  reach  of  just  criticism,  and  her 
efforts  for  the  good  of  humanity  more  than  she  has  ever  received  credit 
for.  But  as  you  refer  to  financial  matters,  I  will  content  mystlf 
with  a  brief  financial  statement.  The  parish  books  show  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty  cents  in  seventeen 
years.  This  does  not  include  moneys  which,  during  that  period, 
passed  through  the  rector's  hands,  and  which  would  amount  to  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  more.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this 
was  p^id  toward  missions  in  this  State,  and  twenty-one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  toward  the  bishop's  support.  When  the 
back-salary  question  came  up  in  the  convention  in  1873,  although 
Trinity  Parish  had  noj  been  responsible  as  a  parish  for  any  portion  of 
the  deficiency,  the  question  was  promptly  asked,  "  Whit  do  you  esti- 
mate our  proportion  to  be  ?  "  The  reply  was,  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars.     The  following  receipts  will  explain  the  rest : 

$1,532.50. 

Received,  San  Franckco,  July  27,  1874,  of  treasurer  of  Trinity  Parish,  San 
FrAncibCO,  fifteen  hundred  thirty-two  and  50-100  dollars  on  account  of  the  amount 
assessed  against  Trinity  Parish,  San  Francisco,  as  their  proportion  of  back-salary 
due  Bishop  Kip  from  1854  to  date.  Jefferson  Martenet, 

Treasurer  Diocese  Cal. 

$3,oco. 

Received,  San  Francisco,  July  27,  1874,  of  treasurer  Trinity  Parish,  San 
Francisco,  three  thousand  dollars,  balance  in  full  of  all  d  mands  upon  said  parish 
for  back-salary  due  me  by  the  diocese  from  January  7,  1S54,  to  May  7,  1873. 

Wm.  Ingraham  Kip. 

In  presence  of  Jefferson  Martenet,  Treasurer  Diocese  Cal. 

Now,  Messrs,  Editors,  if  a  beer-garden  can  show  as  good  a  record  as 
this,  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  you  for  wanting  to  multiply  insiilut  ons 
so  valuable.     Yours,  very  truly, 

Treasurer  Trinity  Parish,  San  Francesco, 

November  2,  1883. 

Divorce. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  reference  to  your  letter  from  Toronto,  in 
last  issue,  I  would  like  to  know  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the  Cath- 
olic, or,  I  should  say,  Romish  Church,  contends  that  divorce  is  impos- 
sible even  between  Protestants  united  by  a  Protestant  clergyman,  con- 
sidering they  do  not  allow  of  any  rights  in  said  "Protestant  Church.  I 
should  judge  that,  according  to  their  creed,  no  marriage  existed,  and 
the  parties  were  living  in  adultery,  and  the  sooner  they  were  put  asun- 
der, by  divorce,  or  any  means,  the  better  for  public  virtue. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  A. 

Oakland,  November  13,  1883. 


Port  Costa. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Referring  to  your  Port  Costa  fire  article  in  the 
Argonaut  of  the  10th  instant,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  no  gin-mill  or 
saloon  exists  on  this  corporation's  premises  at  South  Vallejo,  and  also 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  have  none  at  our  ne-v  place,  Wheatport,  on 
the  Straits  of  Carqumez.  Our  experience  convinces  us  that  strong  drink 
is  unnecessary  and  injurious,  and  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  keep  saloons 
and  gin-mills  as  far  from  us  as  possible. 

Yours,  truly,         Wm,  A,  Miller,  Secretary  Starr  Mills  Co, 

November  14,  1883 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


COBWEBS. 


A  private  letter  from  New  York  relates  that  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  is  so  very  bilious  and  unbecoming  in  tone 
the  ladies  are  in  despair.  The  effect  in  the  boxes  on  the 
first  night  was  that  of  acres  and  acres  of  neck  and  arms 
made  hideous  by  the  jaundiced  reflections  of  the  draperies. 
Corsage  bouquets  this  year  are  much  smaller  than  last.  On 
this  famous  first  night  the  millionairesses  who  indicate  the 
fashions  wore,  in  place  of  the  huge  clusters  of  last  year,  six 
or  nine  small  buds,  or  three  large  ones  loosely  tied.  But  the 
florists  are  by  no  means  ruined,  for  all  carried  huge  hand- 
bouquets,  nearly  always  of  a  single  solid  color. 

There  is  also  a  change  in  gloves.  Last  year  deep  olive, 
maroon,  or  tan-colored  ganls  de  Suede  reaching  to  the  shoul- 
der were  universally  worn.  The  effect  with  delicate  toilets 
cut  decollete  was  always  a  trifle  eccentric  and  incongruous. 
This  year  the  opera  displays  no  gloves  above  the  elbow,  and 
the  colors  worn,  while  never  white,  are  decidedly  prettier 
and  more  delicate  than  before. 

It  will  doubtless  distress  our  Western  lovers  of  display  to 
learn  that  the  hair  should  be  simply  dressed  and  no  orna- 
ments whatever  allowed.  At  the  opera  the  many  wealthy 
ladies,  whose  jewel-boxes  boast  endless  stars,  crescents, 
aigrettes,  tiaras,  and  other  ornaments  of  precious  stones, 
wore  the  hair  perfectly  plain — not  even  a  rosebud  by  way  of 
adornment.  I  think  this  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Mrs. 
Langtry.  Whatever  her  merits  as  an  actress  may  or  may  not 
be,  her  dressing  off  the  stage  is  a  marvel  of  good  style  and 
good  taste.  The  Langtry  turban  and  the  Langtry  bang  have 
spread  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Her  hair  is  a 
revelation  to  American  women,  who  have  so  long  sought 
beauty  by  false  fronts  and  dirty,  fuzzy-looking  frizzes.  Mrs. 
Langtry's  hair  is  a  dark,  glossy  brown.  She  wears  a  trim- 
looking,  neatiy  braided  coil,  every  fold  of  which  shines  like 
satin.  Even  the  bang  falls  in  shiny,  natural-looking  rings. 
It  is  the  cleanest  and  most  wholesome  looking  head  of  hair 
I  ever  saw — and  she  never  spoils  it  with  an  ornament.  If 
she  has  set  the  American  women  to  buying  English  brushes 
and  using  them,  she  has  done  a  good  work,  and  we  can 
afford  to  forgive  her  for  Freddie.  At  all  events  the  first 
night  at  the  opera  iodicates  a  change  which  looks  as  if  she 
might  be  the  unconscious,  but  none  the  less  admirable,  author 
of  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  crowns  of  the  ladies'  hats  are  getting  taller  and  taller, 
the  brims  narrower  and  narrower,  the  color  more  and  more 
universally  gray.  These  pleasing  facts  suggest  economical 
ideas.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
the  ladies  to  utilize  the  last  summer's  gray  high  hats  of  their 
male  relatives.  A  pattern  hat,  so  to  speak,  might  be  gar- 
nished with  a  stuffed  pet  kitten,  a  few  doves  at  sixty  cents  a 
pair  (market  price),  a  chunk  of  fog,  to  sort  of  blend  things, 
and  a  live  mouse  fastened  with  a  gilt  chain,  to  give  the  wearer 
vivacity.  It  would  still  lack  the  delirium  tremens  variety 
that  gives  pschutl  to  the  really  Parisian  chapeau.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  purchase  the  earth,  or  even  a  continent,  for 
one  dollar  ;  and  were  I  to  prescribe  any  more  natural  history 
the  hat  would  cease  to  be  inexpensive. 

******** 

I  hope  I  am  not  unjust  in  saying  that  there  are  still  a  few 
fools  at  large.  Perhaps  the  choicest  assortment  is  to  be 
found  in  Canada.  I  have  before  me  an  Eastern  paper  giving 
an  account  of  the  departure  of  the  Princess  Louise.  It 
seems  that  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  mud  was  ankle  deep, 
and  the  royal  party,  escorted  by  the  entire  populace,  repaired 
to  the  steamer  on  foot.  "  The  ladies  wore  white  satin,  with 
few  exceptions,  and  braved  the  elements  with  shoulders  bare 
and  their  feet  encased  in  satin  slippers.    Very  few  carried 

umbrellas There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  streets." 

This  last  assertion,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  umbrellas, 
is  deprived  in  a  measure  of  its  proper  pathos. 

But  the  correspondent  is  anxious  to  give  the  umbrella  its 
due.  Later  on  he  relates  that  the  princess,  determined  to 
share  the  shower-bath  of  her  most  loyal  subjects,  lowered 
her  own  umbrella,  and  bared  her  royal  bang  to  the  elements. 
"  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  multitude,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears."  Over  the  touch- 
ing picture  the  correspondent  grows  as  limp  as  a  linen  collar 
in  July,  and  quotes,  with  grief- stricken  inaccuracy,  "  One 
drop  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Eventually,  however,  he  writes  off  his  anguish,  and  gets 
down  to  business,  by  informing  us  that  "  it  is  estimated  that 
forty  thousand  dollars  will  not  cover  the  damage  to  finery  by 
the  mud  and  rain."  This  leaves  the  doctors  yet  to  hear 
from.  The  Queen's  drawing-room,  with  its  array  of  low- 
necked  consumptives,  pales  its  ineffectual  fires  before  this 
pulmonary  juggernaut  of  Louise.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  "  relict  of  the  late  John  Brown  "  does  not  resent 
this  infringement  of  her  royal  right  to  make  fools  of  her 
subjects. 

*  *  *  *.*  *  *  * 

I  was  talking,  the  other  day,  to  handsome  Mr.  Genome.  He 
is  a  little  vague  about  the  minutias  of  ladies'  toilets,  but  as 
susceptible  as  any  man  of  good  taste  to  general  effects. 
Having  lived  the  world  over,  he  is  more  alive  than  many 
home-bodies  to  the  unusual  beauty  of  California  women. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Arachne,"  said  he,  "  why  an  Eastern 
girl  who  is  hardly  pretty  will  seem  more  elegant  and  better 
dressed  in  a  simple,  cheap,  flannel  suit  than  any  of  these 
beautiful  women  who  are  shopping  in  the  most  expensive 
velvets  and  silks  ?  I  know  these  women  are  beautiful.  I 
know  they  are  gorgeously  attired.  I  know  that  many  of 
them  are  ladies  of  education  and  refinement.  But  I  can't 
make  out  just  why  it  is  that  they  appear  so  absolutely  inel- 
egant." 

I  answered  him,  like  a  Yankee,  with  another  question  : 
"  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Ge>ome,"  said  I,  "  that  you  look  more  like 
a  gentleman  taking  your  early  breakfast  in  a  tweed  suit  and 
plain  tie  than  a  similarly  good-looking  and  doubly  wealthy 
man  in  the  finest  and  most  expensive  dress-suit  and  patent- 
leathers?" 

"That's  a  fact,"  was  all  the  answer  I  received.  But  I  saw 
he  was  satisfied. 

******** 

Still  the  men,  as  well,  have  their  little  foibles,  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  occasionally  expose  them.    I  once  heard  a  rather 


bright  young  bachelor,  who  had  spent  a  year  here,  describe 
San  Francisco  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  He  said  it  was  a 
place  where  all  the  men-about-town  were  apparently  chums, 
yet  privately  spoke  no  good  of  each  other.  For  instance, 
A,  B,  and  C  meet  at  the  club.  They  dine  together,  drink 
together,  sing  together,  pat  each  other  on  the  back,  and  call 
each  other  "  dear  old  boy,"  ad  nauseam.  The  stranger,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  sworn  friends  for  life,  marvels  at  their  en- 
thusiasm. The  next  day  he  meets  A  alone.  By  way  of  a 
gentle  hint  to  the  non-refident,  A  imparts  to  him  that  while 
B  and  C  are  charming  fellows  they  are  just  a  little  tricky  in 
business — better  look  out  for  them.  Presently  the  stranger 
meets  C.  They  have  an  enthusiastic  drink  and  A  rushes  off. 
Before  he  is  out  of  si  ht,  C  is  explaining,  as  a  kindness  to 
the  wayfarer,  that  while  A  and  B  are  the  most  lovable  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  he  should  not  be  seen  with  them  too  often, 
nor  should  he  introduce  them  to  his  sisters.  In  the  after- 
noon the  stranger  sees  B,  who  informs  him,  out  of  a  kindly 
consideration  lor  his  ignorance,  that  A  and  C  are  the  dearest 
fellows  that  ever  were,  but  A  is  of  frightfully  common  origin 
— made  his  money  in  stocks,  and  can't  spell,  and  that  C  is  a 
little  shady,  having  only  escaped  the  penitentiary  through 
the  influence  of  his  second  cousin,  a  wealthy  stock  operator. 
In  the  evening  they  all  dine  together  and  embrace  once  more. 
Later  on  the  stranger  goes  to  his  hotel,  ties  a  wet  towel 
around  his  head,  and  sits  till  daylight  trying  to  figure  it  out. 
******** 
It  is  high  time  the  old  men  slopped  breaking  the  Com- 
mandments, and  gave  the  boys  a  chance.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  the  folly  of  youth.  It  is  the  folly  of  old  age  that  is 
ruining  the  reputation  of  the  State.  When  the  present  gen- 
eration of  hoary  old  sinners  shall  have  passed  away  we 
should  build  a  huge  cairn  over  them.  It  would  serve  a  three- 
fold purpose.  First,  to  keep  them  down  ;  second,  to  com- 
memorate the  purification  of  the  moral  atmosphere  ;  and 
third,  to  celebrate  the  extinction  of  a  set  who  for  absolute 
lack  of  moral  principle  and  colossal  idiocy  combined  can 
never  be  matched  again  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  ap- 
propriate figure  to  surmount  the  cairn,  if  such  a  thing  were 
permissible,  would  be  a  rampant  female  figure,  mixture  of 
dyed-blonde  and  demi-blonde,  with  her  foot  on  the  neck  of 
a  prostrate,  protesting  Crcesus,  and  on  her  girdle  the  motto, 
Veni,  vidi,  vici. 
*-»  ****** 

"  The  Romany  Rye  "  souvenirs  are  a  despair.  In  the  first 
place,  they  are  conspicuous,  omnipresent,  and  really  souve- 
nirs— which  is  to  be  deplored.  They  make  you  remember 
the  piece,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  you  would 
willingly  forget  it.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  an  aggra- 
vating size.  Too  large  for  scarf-pins,  too  small  to  rest  um- 
brellas on,  too  infrequent  in  any  one  family  for  butter-plates, 
too  big  to  hang  on  a  bangle,  too  small  for  a  cake-dish  or  card- 
receiver,  too  big  to  throw  in  a  tray  with  trinkets,  too  small 
to  hang  on  the  wall — but  the  list  might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. One  is  as  useless  as  a  lone  shoe,  as  aggravating  as  a 
solitary  cuff-button,  as  mournful  as  a  letter  apparently  in  the 
handwriting  of  your  love,  but  disclosing  when  opened  an  ad- 
vertising circular. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one  way  Mr.  Morrissey  can  make  it 
up  to  us.  That  is  to  give  a  second  souvenir  telling  what  to 
do  with  the  first.  Arachne. 


There  is  in  the  possession  of  William  Ellery,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  a  grandson  of  the  William  Ellery  who  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  a  silk  bedspread  under  which 
no  one  but  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  slept. 
It  was  made  to  cover  the  bed  of  Washington  when  he  visited 
Rhode  Island,  and  ever  since,  when  a  President  stays  over 
night  in  that  State,  it  is  sent  to  perform  a  similar  service. 


Art  Notes. 

Jules  Tavemier  has  just  completed  a  large  picture  of  a  scene  in  the 
Russian  River  Redwoods.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forest  studies  that  he 
has  executed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Morris  & 
Kennedy's. 

Fred  Yates  has  placed  his  picture  of  "  The  Grandfather's  Story  "  on 
exhibition  at  the  same  gallery,  where  it  attracts  much  attention. 

The  private  exhibition  which  was  given  on  last  Thursday  of  the 
collection  of  paintings  which  Mr.  Morris  recently  brought  from  New 
York,  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  critics  and  art  patrons.  Two 
of  the  principal  pictures — the  "  Little  Girl  and  Cherries  "  by  Munier, 
and  the  "  Monk  Shaving  "  by  Homborg — were  sold  immediately  to  a 
lady  of  this  city  who  is  noted  alike  for  her  wealth  and  her  critical  taste 
in  art  matters.  The  purchaser  will,  however,  allow  the  pictures  to  re- 
main on  exhibition  for  a  week  or  more.  Several  other  of  the  paintings 
were  bespoken  by  prominent  citizens. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  large  black  and  white 
study  of  a  "  Lugger  Beating  Down  the  Harbor,"  by  G.  W.  Edwards, 
to  learn  that  John  A.  Lowell  &  Sons,  a  Boston  firm  which  does  more 
to  encourage  American  art  than  any  other  Eastern  house,  has  just 
opened  an  exhibition  of  eighteen  aquarelles  and  studies  in  oil  by  this 
talented  artist.  Among  them  is  the  well-known  water-color  study  of 
"  Puck  Tried  by  the  Frogs." 

Easton  &  Eldridge  will  hold  a  public  sale  at  the  Art  Association 
rooms  next  Thursday  evening,  at  which  the  oil  paintings  and  studies 
from  nature  of  Mr.  F.  Schafer  will  be  sold.  These  pictures  are  now  on 
exhibition,  and  comprise  studies  of  European  and  American  scenery. 


Obscnre  Intimations. 

"Once  a-Pun  a  Time." — Declined. 

"  Not  Vanity." — Declined  ;  we  do  not  pay  for  verse. 

"  Monsignor  Capeb" — Accepted. 

"Anti-Catholic" — We  are  unable  to  find  out  whether  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  ever  used  the  words  ascribed  to  him.  But  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely. 

"  C.  A.  G." — We  have  sent  it.  But  you  need  not  be  so  peremptory. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  publishers  are  under  no  moral  or  legal 
responsibility  for  the  return  or  preservation  of  MSS.  sent  to  them  ? 
They  are  sent  at  owner's  risk — it  is  res  adjudicata.  In  fact,  we  might 
charge  for  storage  if  we  chose. 

"Minnie  L." — The  scene  where  the  Rev.  Godfrey  Beauxyeux  faints 
at  the  altar  before  which)  he  is  about  to  unite  Lucretia,  the  maiden 
whom  he  secretly  loves  with  a  mad  and  overmastering  passion,  to  Hal- 
bert  Reynolds,  the  villian  who  has  stolen  from  him  all  that  he  values  in 
life,  is  striking  ;  but  it  has  a  theological  flavor  which  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  my  climax.    Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same. 


Nemo. 


Mrs.  Mary  A.  Fletcher,  mother  of  Horace  Fletcher,  of  this  city,  died 
of  pneumonia,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  No. 
2414  Washington  Street.  The  deceased  was  73  years  of  age,  and  was 
the  wife  of  Isaac  Fletcher,  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  She  only  ar- 
rived in  this  city  a  few  weeks  since,  and  soon  expected  to  be  joined  by 
her  husband  and  daughter,  with  whom  she  expected  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  Her  remains  will  be  taken  East 
for  burial. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


On  Lord  Mayor's  day  a  wealthy  green-grocer,  haberdash- 
er, costermonger,  or  other  lucky  accident  of  trade,  who  has 
become  senior  Alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  is  drawn 
through  the  streets,  in  a  coach  with  six  horses,  to  a  banquet 
beginning  with  turtle  soup  and  ending  with  brandy  and 
water,  at  which  the  Premier  of  England  and  the  prominent 
nobs  of  all  the  countries  make  speeches.  The  poor,  s'arv- 
ing  beggars  of  the  metropolis  protest  against  this  mediaeval 
and  fantastic  burlesque.  They  think  the  money  would  be 
more  profitably  expended  in  aiding  the  industrious  poor  to 
habitations  of  comfort  and  occupations.  They  think  that 
the  money  expended  by  the  English  Government  in  main- 
tenance of  the  royal  family — pensions  for  some  traditional 
and  forgotten  public  service  ;  appropriations  to  the  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  of  the  Queen  to 
the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  generations  ;  appropriations  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  annually  to  maintain  a  standing 
army  and  a  navy  officered  by  gentlemen  ;  millions  expended 
for  a  colonial  system  where  figure-heads  are  pensioned  upon 
the  people  at  exorbitant  salaries,  as  Lord  Lome  in  Canada 
and  Lord  Loftus  in  Australia — would  be  better  used  in  aiding 
them  to  fight  the  wolves  that  beset  them — poverty,  disease, 
starvation,  death.  We  have  a  suggestion  :  the  money  used 
for  alcoholic  drink  in  the  United  Kingdon  would  maintain 
all  the  poor  of  London. 

The  movement  inaugurated  by  the  Examiner  for  the  call 
of  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  Rail- 
road Commissioners,  and  for  special  legislation  touching  rail- 
road matters,  has  not  the  support  of  the  Democratic  parly  or 
the  Democratic  press  which  its  promoters  anticipated.  It  is 
not  favored  by  the  State  Central  Committee,  and  only  three 
party  journals  besides  the  Examiner  are  now  found  advo- 
cating it.  Forty-one  Democratic  and  independent  journals 
oppose  the  movement,  all  of  which  demonstrates  the  wisdom 
of  Governor  Stoneman  in  not  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  a 
small  Democratic  anti-railroad  clique.  This  business  was 
inaugurated  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  George  Hearst  for  United 
States  Senator,  and  was  a  purely  political  movement.  The 
Democracy  will  be  very  unwise  if  they  allow  any  intrigue  to 
defeat  the  reelection  of  the  Hon.  James  Farley  to  succeed 
himself.  He  his  fairly  earned  his  reelection  by  his  eminent 
and  efficient  party  service.  His  management  of  the  Chinese 
restriction  bill  in  the  Senate  fairly  entitles  him  to  the  support 
of  every  Californian  who  thinks  this  immigration  should  be 
controlled.  Without  his  vote  and  influence  the  bill  would 
not  have  been  passed.  California  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
its  Democratic  Senator. 

With  an  ex  cathedra  assurance,  and  a  positiveness  of  as- 
sertion calculated  and  intended  by  Mr.  Dana  to  close  debate, 
the  New  York  Sun  declares  that  under  no  possible  contin- 
gency of  circumstances,  under  the  happening  of  no  accident, 
and  under  no  conditions,  will  Samuel  J.  Tilden  allow  himself 
to  become  the  candidate  of  the  Democracy  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  old  man  fooled  us  this  way  once  be- 
fore ;  the  political  atmosphere  was  filled  by  the  clamor  of  his 
disclaimers.  To  such  an  extent  did  the  false  rumor  gain 
credence,  that  the  Democratic  convention  affected  to  believe 
it  and  acted  upon  it,  and  did  not  nominate  him.  Ever  since 
the  hour  of  Hancock's  defeat  the  party  has  claimed  that  had 
Tilden  been  the  candidate  he  would  have  been  elected  ;  that 
he  was  once  elected  and  cheated  out  of  the  office.  This  has 
been  going  on  now  seven  years,  and  we  think  it  due  to  the 
public  comfort  that  this  particular  sore  should  be  allowed  to 
scab  over,  and  that  Mr.  Tilden  should  cease  to  pose  in  the 
attitude  of  party  martyr,  and  come  out,  and,  like  a  man,  stand 
up  to  another  fight,  or  over  his  own  signature  declare  that  he 
is  not  a  candidate  for  the  party  nomination,  and  will  not  be- 
come its  Presidential  nominee.  In  event  of  his  declination, 
we  go  for  Butler,  the  former  war  Governor  of  New  Orleans. 


A  communication  came  to  this  office  with  particularity 
of  detail,  informing  us  that  on  last  Saturday  afternoon,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock,  a  well-known  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  seen  drunk  and  wending  his  devious  way 
along  Pine  Street,  staggeringly  over-loaded.  The  Argonaut, 
as  is  natural,  is  in  receipt  of  information  touching  all  that 
goes  wrong  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  Church.  As  a 
rule,  we  never  make  mention  of  personal  incidents.  Indi- 
vidual unworthiness  proves  little  against  any  church  organi- 
zation. There  was  one  bad  apostle.  The  Church  of  Rome 
is  on  trial  before  the  intelligence  of  the  age  upon  more  seri- 
ous charges  than  that  an  occasional  priest  gets  occasionally 
drunk,  or  an  occasional  bishop  is  unable  to  return  trust 
funds.  We  simply  advise  this  drunken  priest  the  next  time 
he  over-loads  not  to  go  on  the  public  streets.  Drunkenness 
is  one  of  those  clerical  virtues  that  should  blossom  unseen. 


Mr.  Joseph  Donohoe's  card  must  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  intend  to  avoid  payment  of  reve- 
nue, and  did  not  know  that  in  his  baggage  there  were  duti- 
able imports.  His  statement  that  priestly  vestments  do  not 
pay  duty  is  news  to  us.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  a  reproach  to 
our  Government,  and  is  another  evidence  of  the  cowardly 
fear  of  the  Pope's  Irish.  A  government  in  which  there  is  no 
connection  between  church  and  State,  and  which  has  no  God 
in  its  constitution,  has  no  more  right  to  aliow  free  entry  to 
the  vestments  of  a  Romish  priest  than  it  has  to  the  spangled 
tights  of  a  circus  clown. 

L'Ociam'e  Francaise,a.  paper  published  at  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
copies  in  its  number  of  October  9th  a  paragraph  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Argonaut  some  time  ago,  describing  the  two 
Spreckels  steamships,  Alameda  and  Mariposa.  The  French 
journal,  in  commenting  on  the  paragraph  in  question,  says 
that  it  is  rumored  in  Tahiti  that  Claus  Spreckels  contem- 
plates in  the  future  running  a  line  of  steamships  to  that  place. 
Perhaps  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

The  Alia,  in  copying  Miss  Sarah  Althea  Hill's  pseudo- 
marriage  contract,  remarks  :  "The  phrase  unless  he  see  fit 
should  be  sees  fit.  Miss  Hill  has  fallen  into  an  error."  If 
she  did,  she  fell  over  the  subjunctive  mood.  '  -  Alta 
should  buy  a  large-sized,  nickel-plated   subj  a, 

and  stand  it  up  near  the  editor's  desk,  beside 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


Apropos  of  the  Garfields,  an  amusing  story  comes  to  my 
mind.  It  occurred  at  Mentor,  when  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign was  at  its  height,  and  the  hero  of  the  anecdote  was 
Garfield's  youngest  son,  a  precocious  youth  oi  rive  years  oi 
age  Mrs.  Hayes  had  been  giving  an  account  at  the  dinner- 
table  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  clams  she  had  seen  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  But,  truth  being  so  often  stranger  than 
fiction,  her  story  was  not  unnaturally  received  with  respect- 
ful  and  si  ent  incredulity.  After  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
sachems  of  the  Republican  party  were  gathered  around  the 
fire  to  discuss  the  political  outlook,  young  Garfield,  who  was 
rolling  on  a  rug  at  his  father's  leet,  gravely  shook  his  head, 
and  said :  „      _         ,  , ,  „ 

"  That  was  a  veiy  c-a-lamitous  story  Mrs.  Hayes  told. 

This  sally  from  so  youthful  a  punster  excited  shrieks  of 
laughter  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  wit,  perhaps,  as  its 
precocity. 

"  Ho.  ho  !  "  said  the  youngster,  following  up  his  success. 
"  I'd  got  that  off  at  the  dinner-table  if  I'd  only  thought  of  it. 


Many  years  ago,  when  Garfield  was  in  the  House,  he  sent 
me  a  new  and  simple  solution  of  that  stumbling-block  of 
growing  boys,  the  "Pons  Asinorum."  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  demonstration,  and  I  hastened  off  with  it  to  Mr. 
Pierce,  then  professor  of  mathematics  at  Harvard  College. 

"Mr.  Garfield,  you  say,  did  this?"  asked  the  venerable 
professor,  after  he  had  carefully  scrutinized  the  little  piece  of 
paper. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Garfield,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? " 

Again  I  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*'  Indeed  !" 

There  was  more  irony  in  this  simple  word  than  can  read- 
ily be  described.  It  bespoke  the  college  man's  utter  inability 
to  comprehend  how  anything  good  could  come  out  of  the 
Naz  ireth  of  politics.  

Besides  being  a  mathematician,  Garfield  was  something  of 
an  historian,  and  in  his  leisure  moments  he  was  ever  foraging 
in  the  Congressional  Library,  looking  up  curious  bits  of  se- 
cret history.  A  practical  man  himself,  he  was  no  admirer  of 
false  heroism  in  others.  It  was  with  some  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  he  unearthed  the  fact  that  General  Lafayette,  be- 
sides making  Silas  Deane  sign  a  contract  by  which  he  was 
to  be  made  a  major-general,  was  also  paid  for  his  services  in 
good  gold  coin  ;  the  proof  of  this  being  the  worthy  Silas's 
voucher  to  that  effect  preserved  in  the  Hartford  public 
library.  

If  ever  there  was  a  fraud  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  if  ever 
there  was  an  adventurer  who  owed  his  distinction  entirely  to 
good  fortune,  that  fraud,  that  adventurer  was  General  Lafa- 
yette. He  claimed,  for  instance,  to  have  furnished  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  with  a  ship  and  provisions.  Beaumarchais — 
who,  whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  could  at  least  speak 
the  truth — tells  quite  another  story. 

"  Not  thou,  not  I,  but  another  did  this  thing."  But  who, 
pray  ?  Why,  the  French  king,  to  be  sure,  only  Beaumarchais 
was  not  at  liberty  to  say  this  much. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  his  memoirs,  Lafayette  says  : 
"J'ai  servi  comme  volontaire" 

Fie,  fie,  Mr.  de  Lafayette.  How  was  it,  then,  that  you 
came  to  sign  that  little  contract  with  Silas  Deane,  in  Paris  ? 
The  great  Steuben  was  not  ashamed  to  say  that  the  laborer 
was  worthy  of  his  hire.  But  you,  though  you  studiously  con- 
cealed the  fact,  took  precious  good  care  to  be  paid  for 
your  services.  You  took  care,  in  fact,  to  be  paid  for  them 
twice. 

The  significance  of  Lafayette's  visit  to  this  country  in  1824 
has  been  little  understood.  This  poor  man,  who  had  been 
completely  ruined  by  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  was  accompanied  by  two  private  secre- 
taries. Each  of  these  private  secretaries  wrote  a  life  ol  his 
master,  and  each  of  these  lives  plaintively  alludes  to  the  ship 
that  Lafayette  was  supposed  to  have  paid  for,  and  rings  the 
changes  on  tl.e  fact  that  the  "  friend  of  Washington"  was  out 
of  pocket  through  the  now  prosperous  United  States.  Verily 
our  forefathers  were  simpler  than  we  are,  or  they  would  not 
have  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  town- 
ship of  land. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  debate  that  followed  Living- 
stone's motion  was  the  remark  of  a  hard-headed  son  of 
Connecticut,  who  rose,  and  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing 
that  General  Lafayette  should  be  presented  with  the  town- 
ship and  the  said  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  he  ob- 
jected to  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  There  were  papers,  he  said, 
which  would  show  that  General  Lafayette  had  been  paid  for  his 
services.  But  the  mighty  Livingstone  rose  in  all  his  grand- 
eur, and  characteiized  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut's  re- 
marks as  a  slur  on  the  fair  fame  of  Lafayette.  The  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  sat  down,  not  without  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  being  the  only  man  in  the  House  who  was 
right.  

I  was  dining  at  an  English  country-house  near  Windsor, 
and  had  at  my  right  hand  Sir  Robert  Fillimore,  best  known 
in  this  country  as  the  translator  of  Lessing's  "  Laocobn." 
Full  of  rny  subject,  I  was  pouring  forth  the  misdeeds  of  the 
ill-fated  Lafayette  in  all  the  noble  scorn  of  youth. 

"  Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  certified  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment you  speak  of  when  you  return  to  America?"  said  the 
great  jurist,  quietly. 

My  enthusiasm  was  chilled.  I  at  once  saw  my  true  posi- 
tion. Was  I  not  a  betrayer  of  my  country's  glory? — a  de- 
stroyer of  my  country's  gods  ?  I  made  the  promise  that  was 
required  of  me,  for  I  had  not  then  learned  the  art  of  saying 
no.  But  I  made  it  with  the  mental  reservation  to  forget  all 
about  it  as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could. 


the  host's  mother,  was  the  wife  of  some  petty  baron  or  lord. 
As  a  consequence,  I,  the  youngest  and  least  important  guest, 
took  the  host's  aged  and  venerable  mother  in  to  dinner. 
Surely,  when  President  Garfield,  immediately  after  his  inau- 
guration, turned  to  his  mother  and  kissed  her,  he  not  only  fur- 
nished the  American  people  with  an  appropriate  symbol  of 
filial  affection,  but  he  performed,  I  might  almost  say,  a  quasi- 
executive  act — he  proclaimed  once  for  all  the  supremacy  of 
the  American  mother  ;  he  laid  the  corner-stone  of  American 
etiquette.  

In  a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  en- 
titled "  Class  Distinctions  in  the  United  States,"  that  prince 
of  snobs,  Richard  Grant  White,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  war  :  "  The  South  had  fought  to  main- 
tain an  inequality  of  personal  rights  and  an  aristocratic 
form  of  society.  The  North  had  fought,  not  in  a  crusade 
for  equality  and  against  aristocracy,  but  for  money."  And 
again,  in  another  place,  he  refers  to  "  the  seemly  and  gracious 
presence  of  aristocracy,"  which,  for  Richard  Grant  White, 
exists  only  at  the  South,  "  being  replaced  by  that  basest,  and 
coarsest,  and  most  degrading  of  social  forces— a  bloated 
plutocracy  " 

In  this  connection  I  recall  what  maybe  styled,  in  the  light 
of  what  has  since  transpired,  a  piece  of  attempted  literary 
treachery.  When  the  Farragut  monument  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  all  it  wanted  was  an  inscription,  the  secretary  re 
quested  Richard  Grant  White  to  write  one.  He  did  so,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  sculptor, 
St.  Gaudens,  proceeded  with  the  modeling.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  inscription  was  laid  before  the  committee. 
The  keen  and  discriminating  eye  of  the  late  Governor  Mor- 
gan at  once  detected  a  flaw.  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
had  alluded  to  the  war  as  a  "  civil  war."  Governor  Morgan 
objected  to  this  as  not  specific  enough,  and  suggested  in  its 
place  the  "  war  for  the  Union."  Mr.  White  protested,  the 
secretary  protested,  and  St.  Gaudens  protested  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  old  war  governor  stood  firm.  And  it  was  well 
that  he  did,  as  the  sequel  proves,  for  those  who  subscribed 
to  the  monument  would  hardly  desire  an  inscription,  I 
fancy,  that  would  make  out  the  man  they  desired  to  honor 
a  hireling  in  the  employ  of  "  a  bloated  plutocracy,"  and  a 
war,  in  which  many  of  them  no  doubt  fought  and  bled,  an- 
other War  of  Roses. 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  utterances  with  the  opin- 
ion of  that  sturdy  Briton,  the  late  Anthony  Trollope.  In  his 
autobiography  he  alludes  to  the  sympathy  of  his  country- 
men for  the  cause  of  the  South,  but  he  states  that  this  sym- 
pathy was  "  based  on  a  misconception  that  the  Southerners 
were  belter  gentlemen  than  their  Northern  brethren."  If  an 
Englishman  will  admit  this  much,  what  shall  we  think  of  an 
American,  who,  like  Richard  Grant  White,  continues  to  feed 
a  popular  error  long  after  it  has  been  exploded  ? 


From  an  old  journal  written  in  1846,  and  still  unpublished, 
I  extract  the  following  : 

"  Mrs.  Dash  is  from  the  South,  and  is  decidedly  Southern  in  all  her 
views  and  feelings,  and  has  to  a  great  degree  the  one  thing  I  do  so  dis- 
like in  the  Southerners — their  everlasting  harping  on  the  hospitality, 
chivalry,  and  liberality  of  the  South,  and  the  coldness,  selfishness,  and 
narrowness  of  the  North.  I  am  willing  that  the  South  should  have  all 
that  it  claims  for  itself ;  but,  for  goodness'  sake,  don't  be  everlastingly 
speaking  of  it.  .  .  .  I  must  say  with  all  that  is  really  good,  and  ad- 
mirable, and  noble  in  their  character,  this  constant  boasting  of  them- 
selves and  disparaging  of  those  of  their  kind  who  live  a  little  nearer  the 
North  Pole,  are  things  I  do  abominate  and  listen  to  with  great  im- 
patience." 

This  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  theD. 


"  The  kunnel  wants  to  know  why  you  doan'  send  up  dat 
goose  ? " 

Resistance  was  useless.  Caesar  abandoned  himself  to  his 
fate.  In  contrast  to  this  scene,  all  was  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter above  stairs.  The  colonel  was  in  high  spirits  ;  he  had 
been  telling  one  of  his  favorite  anecdotes,  and  it  bad  been 
unusually  well  received,  and  as  the  goose  was  placed  before 
him  his  eye  gleamed  with  further  satisfaction.  In  nothing 
did  he  take  so  much  pride  as  his  geese. 

"  Miss  Jones,"  asked  the  colonel,  blandly,  "  what  shall  I 
help  you  to  ?     Will  you  lake  a  wing  or  a  piece  of  the  breast?" 

"  I'll  take  a  leg,  if  you  please,"  replied  Miss  Jones. 

"Certainly,  Miss  Jones  ;  and  what  can  I  help  you  to,  Miss 
Smith. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Miss  Smith  replied,  like  Miss 
Jones,  that  she,  too,  would  take  a  leg. 

A  puzzled  expression  began  to  show  itself  on  the  Colonel's 
brow.  Look  where  he  would  he  could  not  find  that  other  leg. 
He  turned  the  goose  over  and  over.  In  his  perplexity,  he 
looked  around  the  table,  to  see  if  by  chance  the  leg  had 
strayed  on  to  another  plate. 

Then  the  thought  began  to  dawn  upon  him  he  was  being 
trifled  with,  insulted  by  his  own  cook. 

"Tell  Caesar,"  said  the  Colonel  to  one  oi  his  servants,  "I 
want  to  see  him  instantly;  tell  him  to  come  up  just  as  he  is. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  colonel,  pointing  nonchal- 
antly, with  his  carving-knife,  to  the  goose,  "  there  is  a  little 
mystery  here  that  I  trust  will  be  explained  satisfactorily.  I 
have  only  been  able  to  discover  one  leg  to  this  goose,  but  1 
hope  in  a  few  minutes  to  be  able  to  ascertain  where  the  other 
leg  has  disappeared  to."  , 

There  was  a  steely  look  in  the  cold,  gray  eyes  ;  something 
fiendish  in  his  very  urbanity.  And  when  poor  Caesar  ap- 
peared before  his  master,  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  the 
pupils  of  his  eyes  dilating  with  terror,  the  sympathies  of  the 
company  were  entirely  with  him,  and  not  with  his  master. 

"  Caesar,"  said  the  colonel,  quietly,  "  do  you  see  that 
goose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sah." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  send  up  a  goose  that  had  only 
one  leg  ? " 

"  Cos,  massa,  your  geese  only  got  one  leg,"  grasping,  like 
a  drowning  man,  at  a  straw. 

"  My  geese  have  only  one  leg?" 

"  Yes,  sah  ! "  defiantly.  The  very  novelty  of  the  idea  em- 
boldened him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  and  tell  me  that  my  geese 
have  only  got  one  leg  ? " 

"Yes,  ebery  one." 

"  Very  well,  Caesar,  that  will  do  for  the  present,"  said  the 
colonel,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  In  the  morning  we  shall  see  if 
you  are  right.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  are  wrong,  I'll 
teach  you  to  be  more  accurate  in  your  anatomy  in  the  future." 

Poor  Cae?ar  well  knew  what  this  meant.  He  was  most 
certainly  in  for  a  whipping.  The  next  morning  the  colonel 
and  his  guests  walked  down  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
duck  pond  ;  there,  sure  enough,  were  all  the  geese  standing 
on  one  leg. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  so?  Didn't  I  tell  you  so,  massa?" 
cried  Caesar,  triumphantly. 

"Shoo  !  shoo  !"  said  the  colonel. 

Every  goose  put  down  his  leg. 

But  Caesar  was  equal  to  the  emergency. 

"  Dat  ain't  fair,  massa  ;  you  know  dat  ain't  fair  !  You 
didn't  say  'shoo'  to  dat  goose  on  de  table."  Viveur. 


:  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  English  etiquette  that  rank  takes 

: -;ence  of  all  family  ties.     We   manage  the  thing  differ- 

,n  America,  perhaps  because  we  have  no  rank.     Now, 

.-:  dined  in  England  at  the  house  of  a  distinguished 

;  ind  it  so  happened  that  every  lady  in  the  room,  except 


Colonel  Harding  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  planters  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Although  he  had  been  educated  at  the 
North,  and  was  something  of  a  man  of  the  world,  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  full  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
Southern  gentleman.  He  was  very  fond  of  entertaining  and 
his  dinners  were  known  the  country  round.  The  basis  of 
much  of  Colonel  Harding's  pomp  was  his  cuisine  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  his  negro  cook,  Caesar,  toiled  night  and  day 
with  that  unceasing  industry  that  the  negro  only  evinces 
when  engaged  in  the  fascinations  of  the  culinary  art.  But. 
alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  record  it — Caesar,  like  all  great 
men,  had  his  weakness,  and  that  weakness  was  no  less  than 
the  lazy,  impudent,  shiftless,  good-for-nothing  Dinah. 

One  Sunday,  just  as  the  dinner  was  going  up  stairs,  Dinah 
sauntered  into  the  kitchen  with  a  sidling,  shuffling  gait,  and 
with  the  easy  confidence  of  one  who  knew  her  rights. 

"Look  hyar,  you  Dinah,"  said  Caesar,  trembling  with  the 
foreboding  of  ill,  "  doan'  you  come  foolin'  roun'  hyar.  I  got 
no  time  to  bodder  wid  you.     So  you  jess  go  long." 

"  I  ain't  foolin'  roun'  nobody,"  said  Dinah,  sullenly,  as, 
like  one  of  Paul  Jones's  frigates,  she  sidled  up  to  the  kitchen 
table. 

Now  on  that  table,  all  succulent  in  fixings  and  gravy,  lay 
a  fat  roast  goose,  browned  to  a  turn,  and  just  ready  to  ascend 
to  the  co'onel's  table.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  before 
Caesar  could  prevent  the  mischief,  Dinah  whipped  off  one  of 
the  legs  and  bolted  for  the  door. 

"  Hyar  !  hyar  !  nigger  gal,  bring  back  dat  leg,"  rushing 
after  her  with  the  turnspit  in  his  hand.  "  Bring  back  dat  leg 
dis  minute." 

But  Dinah  was  now  far  away  dancing  in  the  twilight,  and 
munching  away  destructively  at  her  stolen  property.  Poor 
Caesar,  in  the  meantime,  was  in  despair.  He  bustled  around 
the  kitchen,  racking  his  brains  for  some  remedy  to  repair  the 
havoc  Dinah  had  made.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him. 
With  the  goose  in  his  hands,  he  rushed  frantically  to  the 
range,  boldly  threw  open  the  grate  door,  and  dexterously  ex- 
posed the  despoiled  side  of  the  goose  to  the  glowing  coals 
within.  This  done,  he  carefully  deposited  the  goose,  with 
the  remaining  leg  upward,  on  the  plate  again,  and  with  trem- 
bling heart  awaited  the  issue.  The  situation  was  indeed 
critical.  Soup  had  been  served,  and  fish  ;  they  were  now 
passing  the  roast.  It  was  time  for  that  goose  to  appear. 
With  the  natural  instinct  of  self-preservation,  however,  Caesar 
deferred  the  awful  moment  as  long  as  possible.  In  fact,  he 
went  so  far  in  his  mental  processes  as  to  delude  himself  with 
the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  send  up  the  goose 
at  all.  He  was  rudely  awakened  from  this  dream,  however, 
by  the  colonel's  body-servant  coming  down  stairs  and  crying 
out : 


The  proprietors  of  the  New  York  papers  seem  satisfied 
with  their  recent  alterations  in  price,  but  this  feeling  is  not 
shared  by  the  editors,  who  are  generally  disgusted  with  the 
course  things  have  taken.  The  tendency  in  New  York  seems 
to  be  toward  absolute  uniformity  in  price,  matter,  and  every- 
thing else  about  the  newspaper.  No  sooner  does  one  news- 
paper establish  a  field  of  its  own  than  half  a  dozen  others 
crowd  into  it.  If  this  process  goes  on  we  might  as  well  have 
a  consolidation  of  all  the  papers  into  one  great  two-cent 
journal  with  a  million  or  so  of  circulation.  Individual  enter- 
prise and  ideas  would  then  be  well  extinguished,  and  some 
other  city  than  New  York  would  have  the  credit  of  publish- 
ing the  best  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Governor  Butler  was  the  would-be  hero  of  a  character- 
istic but  unsuccessful  trick  one  day  last  week,  in  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  get  the  better  of  Boston  journalism.  He  had 
a  special  train  to  take  him  to  Middleboro',  where  he  was  to 
speak,  and  his  only  traveling  companions  were  the  reporters 
of  all  the  leading  Boston  papers.  Just  before  the  train 
started,  having  ascertained  that  no  other  train  would  go  out 
that  evening  in  time  for  the  meeting,  he  gave  orders  that  all 
the  scribes  but  two— who  were  friendly  to  him— should  be 
summarily  "  bounced."  This  was  done.  But  to  His  Excel- 
lency's unspeakable  disgust,  the  papers  whose  representatives 
were  thus  ill-treated  had  just  as  full  reports  of  his  speech 
next  morning  as  the  two  favored  ones. 

It  is  said  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  decided  that 
newspapers  known  as  "  patent  outsides,"  "  insides,"  or  "co- 
operatives," etc.,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  mails  as  second- 
class  publications.  The  reason  is  that  these  papers,  being 
similarly  printed  on  one  side  in  large  cities,  and  then  sold  by 
the  quire  or  ream,  to  thousands  of  country  publishers,  who 
make  up  and  print  the  other  half  of  the  paper  with  home 
news  and  local  advertising,  is  sufficient-  evidence  that  such 
papers  are  not  self-sustaining.  There  are  about  four  thou- 
sand such  publications  issued  in  this  country,  and  if  the 
ruling  above  referred  to  should  go  into  effect,  probably  three 
thousand  "cooperatives"  of  the  smallest  circulation  and 
local  advertising  patronage  would  necessarily  suspend  pub- 
lication.   

Long-windedness  is  the  curse  of  English  journalism.  For 
instance,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  concludes  a  review  of  Ella 
Wheeler's  poems  as  follows  :  "  Perhaps  we  would  be  ac- 
cused of  laboring  under  the  reactionary  prejudice  of  the  old 
world  if  we  were  to  remark  that  it  would  not  be  a  world- 
wide calamity  if  the  Sappho  of  the  West  were  to  find  in 
Lake  Michigan  that  effectual  remedy  for  her  woes  which  the 
vEolian  poet  found  in  the  Ionian  sea."  An  American  critic, 
says  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  would  simply  have  advised 
I  Ella  to  put  her  head  in  soak. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Edmund  Yates  says  Americans  are  still  in  their  infancy  as 
regards  swimming. 

"  A.  Johnson,  Tailor,"  is  a  sign  still  to  be  seen  on  a  little 
shanty  in  Greenville,  Tenn. 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that  Madame  Christine  Nilsson 
will  marry  an  American  merchant. 

The  Queen  of  Servia  undertook  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  is  now  one  million  of  roubles  in  debt.  This 
ought  to  be  widely  circulated  for  the  protection  of  the  genus 
editor. 

King  Humbert,  having  observed  how  it  worked  in  the  case 
of  Alfonso  to  accept  an  honorary  Uhlan  colonelcy,  respect- 
fully declines  Bismarck's  offer,  with  thanks.  He  prefers 
Paris  to  popularity  in  Berlin. 

It  is  shrewdly  hinted  by  a  well-known  New  York  litterateur 
that  Mr.  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century,  is  himself  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  "  Bread-Winners,"  which  is  exciting  such 
general  interest  and  attention. 

Lord  Coleridge  notes  that  every  educated  speaker  of  Eng- 
lish has  three  different  styles  of  language  at  his  disposal — a 
colloquial  for  conversation,  a  literary  for  composition,  and 
an  antiquated  when  he  reads  the  Bible. 

A  gentleman  on  being  introduced  to  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of 
Boston,  remarked  :  "  What  !  Are  you  a  brother  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Mr.  Holmes,  who  inher- 
its the  family  skill  at  repartee,  "he  is  a  brother  of  me." 

Princess  Dolgorouki,  the  morganatic  widow  of  the  late 
Czar,  has  made  up  her  mind  to  settle  in  Paris,  the  climate 
exactly  suiting  her  health.  She  has  bought  as  a  residence 
the  splendid  mansion  lately  occupied  by  Count  Branicki,  in 
the  Avenue  du  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

If  Sarah  Bernhardt  plays  Rosalind,  as  she  intends,  it  will 
probably  be  upon  the  thinnest  pair  of  legs  that  ever  wan- 
dered through  the  forest  of  Arden,  if  the  Philadelphia  Record 
can  safely  be  taken  as  an  authority.  It  has  been  maintained 
in  some  quarters  that  they  are  completely  invisible. 

Tennyson  read  a  poem  before  the  Czar  of  Russia  recently 
at  Copenhagen.  He  selected  one  of  his  own  productions. 
The  Czar  is  a  very  polite  potentate,  but  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  Philadelphia  CV/says  that  a  well-bred,  large-sized  yawn 
could  be  seen  struggling  with  itself  behind  the  autocratic 
digits  of  the  bomb-proof  monarch. 

"  Mrs.  K.  Chase  "  was  a  name  on  the  passenger-list  of  the 
Britannic,  which  had  just  landed  such  distinguished  persons 
as  Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Terry.  The  "  Mrs.  K.  Chase " 
means  Mrs.  Katherine  Chase,  formerly  Mrs.  Sprague.  She 
seems  much  older  than  at  the  time  of  her  departure.  She 
and  Miss  Terry  often  sat  together  for  hours  during  the  pas- 
sage, "  admiring  the  ocean." 

It  is  a  boast  of  Anthony  Trollope  in  his  autobiography 
that,  through  all  his  literary  career,  he  never  once  felt  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  late  with  his  task.  "  I  have  known 
no  anxiety  as  to  '  copy.'  The  pages  are  far  ahead — very  far 
ahead — and  have  almost  always  been  in  the  drawer  beside 
me."  Yet  he  died  leaving  an  unfinished  story,  "The  Land- 
leaguers,"  running  in  Life,  a  London  weekly. 

The  tradesmen  of  Florence  are  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of 
having  Ismail  Pasha  and  his  harem  settle  in  their  city.  The 
ex  Khedive  has  just  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  Ghera- 
desca  Palace,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  an  enormous 
structure,  with  extensive  outbuildings,  and  stands  in  very 
spacious  gardens.  The  price  for  the  whole  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  less  than  half  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  demanded  at  the  time  when  the 
government  was  located  at  Florence. 

"  I  went  into  a  cigar-shop  one  day,"  says  Victorien  Sardou, 
telling  how  he  prepared  his  play,  "  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche," 
"  and  took  up  a  piece  of  paper  to  light  my  cigar.  It  was  a 
scrap  torn  from  an  old  letter,  with  an  ambiguous  sentence, 
signed  '  Alice  Durand.'  Immediately  I  thought :  What  if 
this  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  husband  of  Alice  Du- 
rand ?- and  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  complications  which 
might  thus  be  brought  about.  This  was  the  principle  I  ap- 
plied in  '  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche,1  the  ingenious  idea  of  the 
dangerous  letter  being  hidden  in  the  least  secret  spot  of  the 
whole  room  I  took  from  Poe." 

Jones,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  independent 
in  fortune.  He  owns  a  large  majority  of  the  stock  of  his  pa- 
per, and  his  last  purchase  was  ten  shares  at  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  each.  There  are  one  hundred  shares, 
so  that  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  million  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  last  puichase,  and  it  was  a  pur- 
chase that  was  not  necessary  to  give  him  control.  His  real 
estate  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the  New  York  journals, 
estimated  at  one  million  dollars,  and  pays  on  that,  and  his 
paper  has  been  paying  well  for  twenty  years.  He  is  inde- 
pendent in  fortune  and  in  politics. 

Edgar  Fawcett,  says  the  Washington  Capital,  whose  "  Am- 
bitious Woman,"  recently  concluded  in  the  New  York  i>un 
day  Tribune,  has  made  such  a  hit,  has  decidedly  original 
habits  of  writing.  Instead  of  seeking  the  seclusion  that  his 
library  grants,  he  appears  to  prefer  a  public  place  in  which 
to  do  his  composition.  There  are  two  or  three  favorite  places 
where  he  may  frequently  be  seen  at  work.  A  common  re- 
sort of  his  is  the  cafe"  of  Parker,  at  the  intersection  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  in  New  York,  with  a  small  table  to 
himself.  He  works  industriously  for  hours,  with  brief  inter- 
missions, which  he  devotes  to  cigarettes  and  the  sipping  of 
the  frequently  replenished  glass  before  him.  He  not  only 
appears  unabashed  by  the  curious  glances  of  strangers,  who 
evidently  mistake  him  for  a  reporter  grinding  out  copy  on 
the  fly,  as  it  were,  but  he  must  find  inspiration  in  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  convivial  groups  about  him.  He  frequently 
stays  at  Parker's,  working  steadily  away  until  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes  even  later,  only  tak- 
jng  his  departure  when  the  turning  out  of  the  gas  admon- 
ishes him  that  the  place  is  about  to  close  for  the  night. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Dream  Land. 
Where  sunless  rivers  weep 
Their  waves  into  the  deep, 
She  sleeps  a  charmed  sleep  ; 

Awake  her  not. 
Led  by  a  single  star, 
She  came  from  very  far 
To  seek  where  shadows  are 

Her  pleasant  lot. 

She  left  the  rosy  morn, 
She  left  the  fields  of  corn, 
For  twilight  cold  and  lorn 

And  water  springs. 
Through  sleep,  as  through  a  veil, 
She  sees  the  sky  look  pale, 
And  hears  the  nightingale 

That  sadly  sings. 

Rest,  rest,  a  perfect  rest 
Shed  over  brow  and  breast ; 
Her  face  is  toward  the  west, 

The  purple  land. 
She  can  not  see  the  grain 
Ripening  on  hill  and  plain  ; 
She  can  not  feel  the  rain 

Upon  her  hand. 

Rest,  rest,  for  evermore 

Upon  a  mossy  shore ; 

Rest,  rest  at  the  heart's  core 

Till  time  shall  cease  ; 
Sleep  that  no  pain  shall  wake  ; 
Night  that  no  morn  shall  break 
Till  joy  shall  overtake 

Her  perfect  peace. 

—  Christina  Gcorgina  Rossetti. 


A  Sleep  Song. 
Sister  Simplicitie  I 
Sing,  sing  a  song  to  me  — 

Sing  me  to  sleep  I 
Some  legend  low  and  long, 
Slow  as  the  summer  song 

Of  the  dull  Deep; 

Some  legend  long  and  low, 
"Whose  equal  ebb  and  flow, 

To  and  fro,  creep 
On  the  dim  marge  of  gray, 
'Tween  the  soul's  night  and  day, 
Washing  "  awake  "  away 

Into  4' asleep  "  ; 

Some  legend  low  and  long, 
Never  so  weak  or  strong 

As  to  let  go 
While  it  can  hold  this  heart 
Withouten  sigh  or  smart, 
Or  as  to  hold  this  heart 

When  it  sighs  No  ; 

Some  long  low-swaying  song 
As  the  sway'd  shadow  long 

Sways  to  and  fro 
Where,  through  the  crowing  cocks, 
And  by  the  swinging  clocks, 
Some  weary  mother  rocks 

Some  weary  woe. 

Sing  up  and  down  to  me  I 
Like  a  dream-boat  at  sea, 

So,  and  sUU  so, 
Float  through  the  "then"  and 
Rising  from  when  to  then, 
Sinking  from  then  to  when, 

While  the  waves  go  1 
Low  and  high,  high  and  low, 
Now  and  then,  then  and  now, 

Now,  now  — 
And  when  the  now  is  then  and  when  the  then  is  now. 
And  when  the  low  is  high  and  when  the  high  is  low, 

Low,  low  — 
Let  me  float,  let  the  boat 

Go,  go ! 
Let  me  glide,  let  me  slide, 

Slow,  slow  1 
Gliding  boat,  sliding  boat, 

Slow,  slow, 
Glide  away,  slide  away  1 

So  1  so  1  — Sydney  Thompson  Dobell. 


'when," 


Sleep  Song. 
Hush  the  homeless  baby's  crying, 
Tender  Sleep  1 
Every  folded  violet 
May  the  outer  storm  forget  ; 
Those  wet  lids  with  kisses  drying. 
Through  them  creep  1 

Soothe  the  soul  that  lies  thought-weary, 
Murmurous  Sleep  1 
Like  a  hidden  brooklet's  song, 
Rippling  gorgeous  woods  among, 
Tinkling  down  the  mountains  dreary, 
White  and  steep. 

Breathe  thy  balm  upon  the  lonely, 
Gentle  Sleep  I 
As  the  twilight  breezes  bless 
With  sweet  scents  the  wilderness, 
Ah,  let  warm  white  dove-wings  only 
Round  them  sweep  ! 

O'er  the  aged  pour  thy  blessing, 
Holy  Sleep  1 
Like  a  soft  and  ripening  rain 
Falling  on  the  yellow  grain, 
For  the  glare  of  suns  oppressing, 
Pitying  weep  1 

O'er  thy  still  seas  met  together, 
Charmed  Sleep  I 
Hear  them  swell  a  drowsy  hymning, 
Swans  to  silvery  music  swimming, 
Floating  with  unruffled  feather 

O'er  the  deep  1  — Lucy  Larcom. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  couple  of  pickpockets  followed  a  gentleman  for  some 
blocks  with  a  view  of  availing  themselves  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  relieve  him  of  his  purse.  He  suddenly  turned  into 
a  lawyer's  office.  "  What  shall  we  do  now  ?"  asked  one. 
"  Wait  for  the  lawyer,"  said  the  other. 


In  her  "  Poems  of  Passion  "  Ella  Wheeler  writes  :  "  She 
touches  my  cheek,  and  I  quiver- — I  tremble  with  exquisite 
pains ;  She  sighs — like  an  overcharged  river  My  blood 
rushes  on  through  my  veins  ;  She  smiles — and  in  mad  tiger 
fashion,  As  the  she  tiger  fondles  her  own,  I  clasp  her  with 
fierceness  and  passion,  and  kiss  her  with  shudder  and  groan." 
Phew! 


Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  and  his  Empress  once  attend- 
ed the  performance  of  a  play  which  abounded  in  political 
allusions.  On  leaving  the  theatre  he  remarked,  good- 
naturedly  :  "  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  seen 
the  piece  at  all,  for  I  am  sure  that  it  will  speedily  be  forbid- 
den."   

Grocer,  who  has  lately  joined  the  militia,  practicing  in  his 
shop  :  "RigM,  left,  right,  left.  Four  paces  to  the  rear; 
march  !  " — falls  down  trap-door  into  the  cellar.  Grocer's 
wife,  anxiously  :  "Oh,  Jim,  are  you  hurt?"  Grocer,  sav- 
agely, but  with  dienity  :  "  Go  away,  woman  ;  what  do  you 
know  about  war  ?" 

While  Cockburn  was  at  the  bar  he  defended  a  prisoner 
who,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
on  the  17th  of  the  next  month.  The  convict,  after  his  con- 
demnation, reproached  the  counsel  for  having  failed  to  get 
justice  done  him.  "  Never  mind  that,"  said  Cockburn, 
"  have  a  little  patience  and  justice  will  be  done  you  on  the 
17th."  

In  a  recent  letter  from  George  W.  Cable,  the  Southern 
novelist,  written  from  New  York  to  a  friend  in  New  Orleans, 
he  says  :  "  I  have  written  you  a  long  letter,  whereas  I  meant 
to  be  brief.  As  Carlyle  says,  '  I  had  not  time  to  make  it 
shorter.'  And  that  reminds  me  of  a  delicious  mot  of  M. 
de  Lesseps,  with  which  I  will  close.  '  My  dear  boy,'  said 
the  great  engineer,  in  reply  to  some  social  invitation,  'cer- 
tainly I  will  come.  I  have  no  time  to  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing."' 

Del  Puente,  the  handsome  baritone,  is  insufferably  vain, 
says  the  Sun.  He  fancies  that  every  woman  that  sees  him 
falls  in  love  with  him,  and  that  they  go  to  the  opera  just  to 
look  at  him.  He  says  that  if  Mr.  Abbey  should  not  live  up 
to  his  contract  there  would  be  a  great  explosion  in  New 
York  society.  "  I  haf,"  he  remarked  to  a  reporter,  "  in  my 
possession  at  zis  momenta,  at  ze  leest,  five  hundred  Iet- 
tair  from  ze  laddi  of  ze  Nuovo  YoiJ,  in  wheech  zay  say  : 
'Signor  Del  Puente,  eef  you  don' sing  we  don' go  to  ze  opera!'" 
"  Have  you  any  of  them  with  you  ?  "  "  Yoost  wan,"  replied 
the  signor.  "  Do  you  know  the  writer  of  this  ? "  asked  the 
reporter.  "  Ze  writair  !  No,  I  don'  know  ze  writair  !  I  guess 
eet  was  wan  mash  weech  I  haf  mak'  when  I  sing  ze  Valen- 
tino."   

When  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  the  member  from  Galway,  was 
honored  with  a  reception  at  "  the  hub  of  the  universe,"  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips  delivered  a  tar-barrel  speech,  which  emo- 
tional Irish-Americans  writing  home  to  their  friends  pro- 
nounced "  thrilling."  His  cue  was  to  smite  Gladstone,  and 
verily  he  smote  him  hip  and  thigh.  Addressing  a  somewhat 
shamrocky  audience,  the  great  Wendell  felt,  no  doubt,  that 
a  touch  or  two  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  was  expected  from  him, 
and,  behold  !  those  touches  were  bestowed.  This  was  one  : 
"  I  don't  believe,"  said  he,  "  there  is  a  drop  of  Liberal  blood 
in  all  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  body.  (Cheers).  From  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  feet  there  isn't  a  drop  of  blood 
that  looks  forward — not  one ;  every  one  looks  backward. 
(Loud  cheers)." 

It  was  in  Chicago,  of  course,  though  for  that  matter  it 
might  have  been  in  any  city  of  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts. 
"  Will  you  go  to  the  ball  this  eve?  "  he  inquired.  "  Not  this 
eve,"  she  replied,  certainly  not  in  the  most  gracious  manner 
possible  ;  and  then  she  added,  "  S'mother  eve,  possibly." 
"But  Mrs.  Stockyards  Porcine  certainly  sent  you  an  invita- 
tion ! "  "  Oh,  yes,  of  course  ;  but  I  felt  obliged  to  present 
my  compliments  and  regrets."  "  Well,  if  you  aint  a  funny 
woman.  The  soiree  will  be  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
select  given  on  the  West  Side  this  season."  "  I  suppose  so, 
but  still  I  did  not  want  to  go."  "Private  reason,  eh?" 
"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  all  of  my  divorced  husbands  have 
been  invited,  and  I  don't  wish  to  mix  promiscuously  in  such 
a  miscellaneous  crowd."     

It  was  the  not  uncommon  characteristics  of  two  famous 
wits  who  belonged  to  the  Punch  set,  that  they  said  the  good 
things  which  rose  to  their  lips  without  the  least  considering 
who  might  be  wounded  thereby.  The  wit  of  one,  however, 
was  peculiarly  waspish.  On  one  occasion  "  at  the  club  "  he 
was,  with  very  questionable  taste,  railing  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  sneering  at  its  professors.  At  length 
his  friend  lost  all  patience  with  him,  and  protested.  "  Come, 
now,  don't  be  unjust.  For  my  part,  I  feel  such  a  great  re- 
spect for  some  of  the  members  of  that  ancient  church,  I  have 
a  good  mind  to  become  a  Roman  myself."  "  Do,"  replied 
the  wasp,  preparing  for  a  personal  sting,  in  which  a  portrait 
will  be  recognized,  "  do  ;  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you  will 
begin  with  your  nose." 

It  is  related  that  when  the  Rev.  Doctor  Ellis,  the  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks,  and  the  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford  were  on  their 
way  home  together  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  on  the  first 
Sunday  out  the  captain  of  the  Cephalonia  endeavored  to  ar- 
range for  religious  services,  and  asked  the  three  famous  cler- 
gymen to  decide  among  themselves  which  should  preach. 
Mr.  Hereford  at  once  excused  himself,  saying  he  had 
preached  steadily  during  his  vacation,  and  now  wanted  at 
least  one  Sunday's  rest.  Then  Mr.  Brooks  suggested  that 
Doctor  Ellis,  being  the  oldest,  ought  to  preach.  "  Oh,  no," 
said  Doctor  Ellis,  "  it  would  be  nonsense  for  me  to  preach 
when  everybody  wants  to  hear  you."  And  so,  after  half  an 
hour  of  disclaimers  and  compliments,  the  end  of  the  matter 
was  that  there  was  no  preaching  at  all.    "Well  '  the 

captain,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  did  what  I  could.  But 
gular?  Three  fire-escapes  aboard,  and  nobody 
the  burning  ! " 
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The  journal  that  takes  so  much  pleasure,  as  does  the  Ar- 
gonaut, in  assaulting,  the  Roman  Church — laughing  at  its 
puerile  fables,  making  fun  of  its  transparent  miracles,  hold- 
ing up  to  ridicule  its  insolent  pretensions,  challenging  at  all 
times  its  doctrines  as  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  common 
sense,  inveighing  against  such  of  its  teachings  and  practices 
as  are  antagonistic  to  republican  government,  and  claiming 
the  rightful  privilege  at  all  times,  in  courteous  language  and 
good  temper,  to  discuss  its  history,  its  influence  on  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  impress  it  has  made  on  ages,  races,  and  nations ; 
claiming  the  rightful  privilege  at  all  times  to  consider  the 
personal  history  of  its  popes  and  prelates,  its  orders,  its 
monks,  its  societies,  its  nuns,  its  fathers,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, its  monkeries  and  convents,  its  asylums  and  hospitals; 
and  to  review  anything  and  everything  connected  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
down  to  the  present  hour  to  penetrate,  so  far  as  possible,  its 
mysteries;  to  expose,  so  far  as  possible,  its  pretensions;  and 
prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  its  evils  ;  to  defeat,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, its  conspiracies — should  (this  is  an  awful  long  sentence) 
— should  be  willing  occasionally  to  make  room  for  an  argu 
ment  from  the  Roman  side.  We  attempted  to  do  this  in  the 
case  of  Father  Gleeson  ;  but  he  got  angry  and  bounced  us. 
We  can  not  reply  to  the  "  Catho.ic  family  journal,  devoted 
to  propagation,  etc ,"  in  San  Francisco,  because  it  is  a  black- 
guard sheet,  lacKing  dignity,  decency,  and  intelligence ;  it 
throws  mud,  and  loses  its  temper,  because  the  Argonaut  will 
not  throw  mud  in  return.  John  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Arch 
bishop  of  New  York,  with  the  signatures  attached  ot  ten 
other  bishops  of  the  province,  has  put  forth  a  recent  pastoral 
letter,  which  we  in  part  reprint  and  review,  that  our  non 
Catholic  readers  may  understand  the  position  taken  by  the 
high  dignitaries  of  Rome  on  certain  important  questions,  and 
that  our  Roman  Catholic  readers  may  appreciate  the  fairness 
of  the  Argonaut,  and  its  willingness  at  all  times  to  present 
the  views  ot  the  Church  when  their  discussion  may  be  at- 
tended with  impersonal  decency.  When  we  assert  that  there 
are  in  Italy  monkeries  filled  with  l^usy,  snuff-taking  mendi- 
cants, and  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  encouraged  by  the 
Church,  attends  it  in  every  country  where  it  dominates  the 
%-•  '"jrnrient,  and  is  the  legitimate  outcome  and  growth  of  its 
=  :ce,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  editor  of  the  Argc- 
■  imself  takes  snuff.     Upon  the  subject  of  marriage  and 


divorce,  Cardinal  McCloskey  thus  declares,  quoting  from 
Saint  Paul : 

1 '  A  woman  is  bound  by  the  law  as  long  as  her  husband  liveth  ;  but  if 
her  husband  die,  she  is  at  liberty  ;  let  her  marry  whom  she  will,  only  in 
the  Lord."  Nothing,  then,  but  death,  according  to  the  apostle,  can 
break  the  sacred  bonds  of  matrimony.  We  can  not  here  fully  develop 
the  great  truth  that  Christian  society  is  founded  upon  Christian  mar- 
riage, and  must  necessarily  perish  without  it.  Christian  marriage  pro- 
duces the  Christian  family,  the  unit  which  in  turn  forms  and  develops 
Christian  society.  All  thoughtful  men  who  value  the  Christian  faith 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  frightlul  evils  that  must  inevitably  befall  so- 
ciety if  the  dire  plague  of  divorce,  with  all  the  nameless  sins  leading  to 
it  and  springing  from  it,  be  allowed  to  continue  its  ravages.  Many  an 
earnest  writer  and  many  an  eloquent  voice,  even  in  the  non-Catholic 
press  and  pulpit,  have  lately  deplored  this  crying  evil.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  true  Christian,  the  abominable  system  of  Mormonism  is  scarcely 
more  horrible  than  the  system  of  divorce  ;  for  it  is  hardly  more  shame- 
ful to  have  many  wives  at  once  than  to  have  several  in  succession,  while 
the  first,  to  whom  fidelity  unto  death  was  sworn,  is  still  alive.  Nothing, 
then,  must  persuade  you,  dearly  beloved  brethren,  that  the  marriage 
union,  once  consummated,  can  be  dissolved  by  any  law,  any  State,  any 
power  on  earth.  "What  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
asunder."  Hence,  marriage  ought  not  to  be  lightly,  or  rashly,  or  sin_ 
fully  contracted.  The  bond  that  only  death  can  sunder,  and  that  makes 
or  mars  the  happiness  of  an  entire  life,  should  be  entered  into  with  a 
fill  knowledge  of  its  consequences.  It  should  be  mide  by  the  contract 
iog  parlies  only  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other's  habits 
and  dispositions,  and  with  a  sense  of  its  important  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. Through  lack  of  such  knowledge  and  of  thoughtful  deliberation 
arise  so  many  bickerings,  family  dissensions,  scandalous  suits  for  di- 
vorce, and  oftentimes  suicide  itself  as  a  last  resource. 


The  doctrine  that  "  nothing  but  death  can  annul  the  mar- 
riage contract"  seems  to  us  not  to  have  been  adhered  to  by 
the  Church  of  Rome.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  reading  of 
history,  divorces  have  been  frequently  granted  from  the 
Vatican,  and  at  the  instance  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished prelates,  legates,  and  nuncios  of  the  Church,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  political  interests  of  Rome  have  been 
thereby  advanced.  If  a  marriage  once  consummated  "can 
not  be  dissolved  by  any  law,  any  Stale,  or  any  power  on 
earth"  but  can  be  dissolved  by  a  papal  dispensation,  then  the 
spiritual  power  of  Rome  in  its  practical  application  to  this 
contract  is  superior  to  the  civil  power  of  any  government- 
If  it  may  be  exercised  as  to  one  kind  of  contract,  it  may  as 
to  all ;  and  if  as  to  contracts,  then  to  all  matters  of  civil  ad 
ministration.  Then  the  Pope  is  above  the  law;  then  the 
authority  of  Rome  is  paramount  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  legislatures  of  States.  This  argument 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  unites  Church  and  State, 
with  the  State  in  subordination  to  the  Church.  Every  man 
and  woman  who  respects  social  order,  and  regards  the  moral 
law,  will  follow  this  distinguished  prelate  a  long  way  in  his 
reasoning,  but  will  stop  short  of  a  conclusion  which  subverts 
the  civil  authority  of  all  governments,  and  makes  the  world 
play  second  fiddle  to  Rome.  Again  says  the  Cardinal,  in 
reference  to  mixed  marriages  : 

As  marriage  is  a  most  intimate  union  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
hearts  of  both  should  beat  in  thorough  sympathy  ;  consequently,  the 
religious  convictions  of  both  ought  to  be  in  perfeot  harmony.  For  is 
it  not  Only  in  the  union  of  the  inmost  wishes  and  longing  of  the  soul 
that  the  most  perfect  love  can  exist?  The  Catholic  Church,  therefore, 
ever  solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  her  children,  and  with  the  wisdom 
given  to  her  from  above,  has  always  detested  and  forbidden  mixed  mar- 
riages. There  can  be  no  perfect  harmony  in  the  family  circle,  no  thor- 
ough cooperation  in  training  and  education  of  children,  no  instilling  01 
deep  religious  truths  into  their  minds,  where  there  is  no  common  faith, 
nor  mutually  respected  and  practiced  forms  of  divine  worship.  From 
such  marriages  must  often  arise  religious  indifference  and  a  total  disre- 
gard and  contempt  for  divine  faith.  And  if  death  should  snatch  away 
the  Catholic  father  or  Catholic  mother,  bow  can  the  children  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Catholic  religion  by  the  non-Catholic  surviring  parent?  To 
our  great  sorrow,  we  have  known  of  such  evils  in  the  past.  No  doubi 
G3d,  in  His  great  mercy,  has,  in  some  cases,  saved  such  marriages  from 
these  evil  consequences.  But  the  few  exceptions  only  strengthen  the 
rule,  and  the  losses  have  far  exceeded  the  gains.  The  wishes  of  the 
Cburch  are  very  explicit  on  the  subject.  Wherefore,  we  exhort  the  pas- 
t ->rs  of  souls  to  use  all  possible  care  to  instruct  their  people  accordingly, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  such  alliances,  and  to  avoid  in  time  all  such 
association  as  might  had  to  them.  If  circumstances  should  arise  justi 
fying  an  appeal  to  the  bishop  for  dispensations  for  such  marriages,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  dispensation  can  only  be  granted  on 
the  acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Church.  Finally, 
as  chief  pastors  of  the  fold  of  Christ,  we  particularly  forbid,  under  pen- 
alty of  excommunication  reserved  to  the  ordinary,  the  faithful  commit- 
ted to  our  charge  to  contract  marriage  before  ministers  of  any  other  re- 
ligious denomination. 

We  think  the  cardinal  just  the  least  bit  sentimental  about 
the  heart-beat^,  and  sympathy,  and  soul-longing,  that  attenc 
the  love  which  constitutes  ordinary  housekeeping,  and  child- 
raising,  and  bread-getting.  Marriage  is,  alter  all,  rather  a 
practical  question,  and  involves  considerations  of  comfort  in 
living,  treatment  in  sickness,  security  in  age,  transmission 
of  property,  and  social  enjoyments.  At  least,  that  is  the  way 
the  ordinary  married  soldier,  fighting  for  family  bread,  looks 
upon  the  skirmish  of  lite,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  the  priest  vowed  to  celibacy. 
What  can  the  unwived  monk  or  priest,  who  has  cut  himself 
loose  from  all  domestic  ties,  and  who  comes  only  in  contact 
with  women  at  the  bar  of  the  confessional,  where  they 
whisper  their  faults,  or  to  shrive  her  in  death — what  does  he 
know  of  the  soul-communion  that  grows  and  strengthens  be- 
tween congenial  hearts  thrown  together  to  battle  for  the  pro- 
tection, and  welfare,  and  love  of  children  begotten  by  them 


in  the  holy  bonds  of  a  wedlock  which  is  above  and  beyond 
all  the  cold  formulas  of  church  discipline?  If  we  did  not  re- 
member our  promise  of  courteous  speech,  and  that  we  are 
answering  a  cardinal,  we  should  become  impatient  at  this 
old  bachelor's  scolding  at  things  concerning  which  he  ought 
to  know  nothing  ;  we  should  resent  the  implied  accusation 
that  it  demands  belief  in  Roman  faith  to  make  of  men  and 
women  good,  and  faithful,  and  virtuous  husbands  and  wives. 
We  submit  further,  that  just  to  the  extent  that  Catholic  girls 
and  young  men  wed  without  the  pale  of  Romanism,  just  to 
that  extent  they  lift  their  class  out  of  its  rut  of  ecclesiasticism 
into  a  broader  and  higher  social  and  intellectual  life.  Nor  do 
we  know  of  any  sort  of  reason  why  the  chances  of  domestic 
happiness  are  not  as  well  assured  to  the  couple  yoked  to- 
gether by  a  Protestant  clergyman  as  the  one  harnessed  up 
by  a  Romish  priest  ;  nor  why  a  secular  marriage,  performed 
by  a  magistrate,  is  not  as  promising  of  domestic  peace  as 
either.  If  we  who  are  not  married  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
are  not  married  at  all,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
then  our  wives  are  concubines  and  our  children  bastards. 
Romanists  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  Protestant  world, 
in  the  name  of  its  millions  of  pure  and  happy  families,  pro- 
tests against  a  belief  that  involves  them  all  in  hopeless  and 
criminal  infamy.  We  beg  to  ask  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
New  York  what  he  and  his  colleagues  mean,  when  they 
advise  their  pastors  to  instruct  their  people  "in  order  to 
keep  them  from  mixed  marriages,  that  they  avoid  all  such 
association  as  might  lead  to  them  "  ?  This  means — if  it 
means  anything — the  inhibition  of  social  intercourse  be- 
tween Roman  Catholic  and  non-Roman  Catholic  families. 
It  means  that  the  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies  of  the 
Roman  Church  musi  not  be  allowed  to  associate  with  those 
not  of  their  faith.  If  this  is  the  belief,  and  it  is  to  become  the 
practice,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Protestant  parents  with  daugh- 
ters to  deny  the  Roman  Catholic  young  men  admission  to 
their  houses.  Intercourse  between  young  people  naturally 
leads  to  marriage  ;  but  if  the  Church  steps  in  at  the  altar  and 
forbids  the  banns,  the  non-Roman  Catholic  father  had  better 
defend  his  daughter  with  a  shot-gun.  The  association  of 
the  sexes  which  may  not  lead  to  marriage  may  lead  to  crime. 
A  young  man  who  believes  in  this  article  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  who  will  act  upon  it,  is  a  villain  if  he  engages  the  affec- 
tions of  a  Protestant  maiden.'  This  doctrine  would  disrupt 
society  in  all  English-speaking  nations,  and  divide  social 
circles  by  the  erection  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  wall ;  on  one 
side  of  the  barrier  the  Romish  community  would  enjoy  re- 
ligion, politics,  and  social  intercourse,  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  without  the  pale  of  its  religious  belief. 


The  Cardinal  then,  continuing  his  argument  in  favor  of 
religious  instruction,  impressing  upon  parents  in  forcible 
language  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them  in  refer- 
ence to  the  education  and  moral  training  of  their  children, 
says : 

The  next  subject  to  which  we  direct  your  attention  is  Christian  edu- 
cation. As  the  end  of  marriage  is  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  human  race,  so  the  end  of  Christian  marriage  is  to  raise  up  for  God 
and  society  a  Christian  offspring.  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  race 
of  Christian  children  can  be  secured  only  by  a  Christian  education. 
Christian  virtues  do  not  grow  spontaneously  in  the  soul.  They  are  the 
result  of  careful  and  constant  culture  ;  and  this  must  begin  in  the  early 
dawn  of  childhood.  It  is  a  proverb  :  "A  young  man  according  to  his 
way,  even  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  As  the  young 
plant  is  trained  so  will  it  grow.  This  is  your  glory,  Christian  parents. 
To  you  is  confided  the  wonderful  privilege  of  training  the  immortal 
souls  of  your  children  to  fulfill  here  below  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
by  their  Heavenly  Father,  that  they  may  receive  from  His  hands  an 
eternal  crown  in  Heaven.  No  one  can  fully  replace  you,  nor  can  you 
resign  your  rights  to  others.  Take,  then,  the  same  care  at  least  of  your 
children  that  a  skillful  gardener  would  take  of  delicate  flowers,  which 
he  knows  are  much  prized  by  his  master.  Give  them  a  healthy  atmo- 
sphere in  your  homes.  They  cannot  live  in  foul  or  vitiated  air — the  air 
if  immorality  and  vice,  the  air  of  willful  ignorance  of  their  duties. 
You  would  not  willingly  allow  them  to  remain  where  fever  is  raging, 
where  a  plague  or  the  cholera  is  mowing  down  its  victims.  Why,  then, 
expose  them  to  the  still  fouler,  still  more  deadly  atmosphere  of  intem- 
perance, or  hatred,  or  anger,  or  lust?  Make  your  homes  cheerful,  as 
true  Christian  homes  ever  are,  by  the  sunshine  of  gentleness  and  love. 
Make  them  holy  by  the  example  of  your  piety —more  efficacious  than 
precept.  Render  your  homes  true  temples  where  the  hearts  of  your 
children  will  feel  the  constant  presence  of  a  loving  God  and  Saviour. 
Then  accustom  them  from  earliest  years  to  love  His  Holy  Church,  the 
-potless  Bride  of  the  Lamb.  Bring  them  to  the  Divine  offices  in  which 
His  praises  are  sung ;  bring  them  to  the  sacrament  that  will  nourish 
their  souls,  and  to  the  hearing  of  the  Divine  Word  that  will  enlighten 
their  understanding.  "  Fathers,  bring  up  your  children  in  the  discipline 
j.nd  correction  of  the  Lord."  Remember,  dear  brethren,  that  all  these 
[ruths  concern  you  most  deeply  ;  you  will  be  judged  by  them  ;  you  will 
3tand  or  lall  by  them  ;  your  children  shall  be  required  from  you  by  the 
Creator  who  give  them  to  you  ;  if  they  are  lost  through  your  neglect, 
their  blood  will  be  upon  your  head.  You  shall  answer  for  them  with 
your  own  souls.  The  Catholic  school  sows  the  good  seed  in  the  hearts 
of  your  children,  to  bear  in  after  years  glorious  fruits  for  our  country 
and  for  religion.  Until  such  time  as  a  sense  of  justice  will  force  our 
fellow-citizens  to  admit  the  fairness  of  our  claims  and  realize  the  in- 
justice of  Uxing  us  for  schools  to  which  we  cannot  conscientiously  send 
our  children,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  build  our  own  schools,  even  out  of  our  scanty  resources.  Be  zeal- 
ous, then,  dear  brethren,  in  establishing  such  schools.  Build  them 
where  they  do  not  exist.  Support  them  generously  where  they  are 
already  established  ;  develop  thera,  increase  their  usefulness,  so  that 
they  may  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  others.    Strengthen  the  hands  of 
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your  pastors,  that  they  may  render  these  schools  more  and  more  effi- 
cient, so  that  your  children  may  learn  in  them  all  that  will  make  them 
hereafter  loyal  citizens  of  their  country  and  valiant  soldiers  of  Christ 
and  His  Holy  Church.  By  these  schools  the  efforts  of  infidelity  will  be 
rendered  abortive ;  by  them  will  religion  be  fortified  ;  by  them  will 
your  pastors  be  able  to  repeat  the  touching  words  of  the  Divine  Master  : 
"  Father,  those  whom  thou  gavest  to  me  have  I  kept,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  lost." 

There  has  been  such  persistent  declaration  upon  the  part 
of  Romanists  that  their  Church  favors  the  public  schools, 
and  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  policy  or  politics  of  the  Church 
to  devote  the  public  moneys  to  parochial  education,  that  we 
print  this  declaration  of  Cardinal  McCloskey  and  his  bish- 
ops to  show  the  true  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon 
the  question  of  education,  and  its  attitude  toward  our  free- 
school  system.  Rome  and  its  policy  declare  thai  our  non- 
sectarian  schools  are  "godless,"  and  therefore  perilous  to  the 
Catholic  youth  ;  and,  therefore,  under  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, demand  that  the  Catholic  parent  shall  not  allow 
his  child  to  be  educated  in  them.  It  demands  as  a  matter  of 
right  a  share  of  the  public  school  moneys  for  the  spiritual 
and  general  education  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  The 
share  of  public  money  demanded  by  the  Romish  institution 
is  measured  not  by  the  taxes  that  Roman  Catholics  pay,  but 
by  the  number  of  children  they  get.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
us  to  give  our  views  upon  the  question.  This  article  grows 
weary,  and  our  views  are  well  known.  We  regard  parochial 
schools,  under  the  control  of  priests,  as  nurseries  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance  ;  good  enough  places  to  educate  monks  and 
priests,  but  not  at  all  calculated  for  the  education  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  charged  with  the  future  responsibility  cf  keep- 
ing separate  Church  and  State,  and  preserving  constitutional 
government  from  the  interference  or  influence  of  domestic  or 
foreign  ecclesiasticism.  The  views  of  the  Cardinal  upon 
"Catholic  literature"  are  from  the  standpoint  of  his  belief, 
so  also  in  reference  to  "  skepticism"  and  "  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline "  ;  but  they  do  not  so  nearly  concern  us  that  we 
need  trouble  ourselves  concerning  them.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  a  literature  that  perverts  history,  and  has  been 
a  hinderance  to  scientific  investigation.  If  the  world  had 
none  other  than  that  produced  or  approved  by  Rime,  ii 
would  be  most  barren.  Eliminate  from  our  libraries  all  that 
has  come  from  other  sources,  and  in  all  departments,  save 
that  of  theology,  we  should  be  poor  indeed  ;  and  theology 
would  be  but  romance,  and  poetry,  and  fable  Roman 
Catholic  journals  are,  as  a  rule,  simply  contemptible,  lacking 
dignity,  honesty,  and  intellectual  strength.  It  is  deemed 
necessary,  as  an  act  of  self-preservation  and  self-defense, 
for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  suppress  skepticism,  which  means 
the  strangulation  at  its  birth  of  free  thought  ;  and  of  main- 
taining the  strictest  ecclesiastical  discipline  as  indispensable 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  Church.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion of  temperance  reform,  we  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
Church,  its  cardinals,  its  bishops,  and  its  respectable  laymen. 
Upon  this  question  it  is  more  earnest,  outspoken,  fearless, 
and  consistent  than  any  of  the  Protestant  establishments. 
The  temperance  societies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  elements  to  contend  with  more  formidable  and  difficult 
to  manage  than  are  found  in  other  denominations,  and  yet  we 
look  with  confidence  to  the  future  course  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  upon  the  question  of  temperance  reform. 
The  position  to  which  it  is  coming,  and  which  has  been  as- 
sumed by  its  best  mind*,  is  "  prohibition,"  and  that  to  be 
achieved  through  the  ballot  box.  With  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  America  there  must  of  necessity  exist  an  unending  and 
irreconcilable  war.  With  it  there  can  be  no  compromis^ex- 
cept  upon  incidental  questions,  like  that  of  temperance. 
Upon  all  the  great,  broad  issues  in  which  it  comes  in  conflict 
with  republican  government,  there  is  and  can  be  no  ground 
of  reconciliation.  Its  demands  are  inconsistent  with  the  en- 
joyment of  a  free  conscience,  and  so  irreconcilable  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  underlie  free  governments  that 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  it  is  apostacy  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  American  citizen  it  is  treason  to  the  State,  to  attempt  to 
come  together  upon  any  common  ground  of  genera!  political 
action.  We  see  infinite  trouble  in  the  future.  We  appre- 
hend no  danger,  because  of  our  confidence  in  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  and  our  faith  and  trust  in  their 
patriotism  and  love  of  country. 


The  nomination  of  President  Arthur  by  the  Republicans 
is  becoming  every  day  more  probable,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  when  we  say  that  his  administration 
and  himself  have  agreeably  disappointed  those  who  were 
not  his  political  or  personal  friends.  He  came  to  the  Presi- 
dential office  by  an  accidental  nomination  and  by  the  acci- 
dent of  death.  He  was  regarded  not  as  the  leader  of  the 
party,  but  as  the  soldier  of  a  faction  within  the  party.  His 
advancement  to  the  Presidential  office  was  looked  upon,  by 
those  whom  we  regard  as  the  best  of  Republicans,  with  great 
misgiving.  There  was  a  disposition  to  criticise  Divine  Prov- 
idence for  imposing  upon  the  country  one  who  had  not  been 
intelligently  chosen  for  its  President.  His  conduct,  from  the 
hour  he  took  the  oath  of  official  duty,  has,  in  both  great  and 
small  things,  commended  itself  to  the  approval  of  all  intelli- 
gent and  disinterested  persons.  He  has  acted  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  in  all  things  touching  his  personal  deportment 


He  has  seemed  to  be  governed  by  the  highest  principles  of 
patriotism  in  all  affairs  touching  his  official  administration. 
He  has  not  carried  the  ward  politics  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  Washington,  nor  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  accused 
of  intimacy  to  the  White  House.  He  has  not  in  his  appoint- 
ments been  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party 
embraces  all  its  factions,  and  that  the  government  demands 
the  loyally  of  all  parties.  We  recall  only  one  political  act  to 
criticise,  and  that  was  reformed  by  subsequent  action.  He 
vetoed  the  first  Chinese  bill.  He  approved  the  second.  Our 
foreign  relations  have  not  miscarried.  Our  financial  condi- 
tion steadily  improves.  No  political  and  corrupt  intrigue 
has  come  to  light.  Economy  and  honesty  appear  to  char 
acterize  the  management  of  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  political  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  seems  clear.  The  social 
atmosphere  which  permeates  the  official  residence,  and  sur- 
rounds the  person  of  the  President,  seems  pure  and  clear. 
All  these  things  are  satisfying  to  an  intelligent  public  opinion, 
and  are  operating  to  increase  the  chances  of  President  Ar- 
thur's nomination  and  election.  The  recent  elections  in  New 
Yotk,  the  elections  in  all  the  Northern  States,  the  defeat  of 
Mahone  in  Virginia,  the  temperance  movement  in  Ohio  and 
the  Northwest,  the  fact  of  a  Republican  Governor  lately  in 
Tennessee,  a  Republican  Mayor  in  St.  Louis,  increasing  Re- 
publican Congressmen  at  the  South,  a  diminishing  number 
of  Republican  Congressmen  at  the  North,  the  tidal  wave  of 
two  years  ago  that  swept  over  the  strongest  Republican 
States  of  the  North,  the  defeat  of  Butler  and  the  fact  that 
Tilden  opposed  him  in  Massachusetts,  the  election  of  Hoad- 
ley  in  Ohio  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Thurman,  the 
civil  service  attitude  of  Senator  Pendleton — all  these  things, 
and  a  thousand  other  drifting  political  straws,  indicate  an  in- 
dependent feeling  abroad  in  the  land  that  is  impelling  a  great 
intelligent  mass  of  people  to  independent  political  action. 
This  class,  conservative,  intelligent,  and  occupied  with  its 
own  affairs,  is  content  with  "  well  enough,"  and  disposed  to 
let  it  alone.  To  this  class  of  citizens,  in  and  out  of  the  Re- 
publican par'.y,  Arthur's  administration  has  been  acceptable. 
That  the  country  is  safe  with  him  no  one  now  has  reason  to 
doubt.  His  moderate,  unsensational  policy  suits  the  occu 
pied  business  man,  is  satisfactory  to  property-owners,  and 
affords  no  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  great  labor  class.  Hence, 
we  say,  the  nomination  of  President  Arthur  by  the  Republi- 
can party  is  becoming  every  day  more  probable. 


The  murder  of  Lord  Cavendish  and  his  secretary,  Burke, 
in  Phcenix  Park,  did  more  to  alienatefrom  the  Irish  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  respectable  world  than  any  crime  committed 
for  the  advancement  of  Irish  politics  within  the  century,  and 
these  crimes  have  been  innumerable.  This  outrage  was  so 
diabolical,  so  unnecessary,  so  deliberately  planned,  so  cruelty 
executed,  and  so  generally  upheld  and  apologized  for  by  the 
Irish  politicians,  that  its  perpetration  outraged  the  sentiment 
of  humanity  among  all  right  minded  people.  The  successful 
dynamite  explosions  that  have  since  occurred  in  England, 
and  which  have  imperiled  innocent  lives,  keep  alive  this 
feeling  of  indignation,  and  withhold  from  Ireland  and  its 
people  the  sympathy  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  the  political  wrongs  that  have  been"  perpetrated 
against  them.  What  the  more  intensifies  this  indignation 
in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that,  as  a  class,  the  Irish- 
Americans  make  an  offensive  display  of  their  sympathy  with 
Irish  crime.  There  has  as  yet  been  perpetrated  no  act  so 
brutal  that  it  has  aroused  the  resentment  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  this  class.  There  has  as  yet  been  enacted 
no  horror  so  cowardly,  and  no  offense  against  law,  society,  or 
good  morals  so  inexcusable,  as  to  prompt  the  protest  of  any 
respectable  minority  of  Irish-American  citizens.  On  the 
contrary,  hatred  of  England  has  become  an  important  factor 
in  American  politics.  In  San  Francisco  we  have  elected  an 
Desmond  as  Sheriff,  because  he  was  a  Fenian.  Judges  are 
made  from- the  lower  and  more  ignorant  Irish  class,  because 
they  are  successful  agitators.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
not  the  courage  to  attempt  to  resist  or  control  this  Irish 
savagery,  or  attempt  to  prevent  the  demagogism  connected 
with  it.  Just  now  the  assassin  O'Donnell  is  posing  as  an 
Irish  martyr,  because  he  is  the  slayer  of  Carey,  the  informer. 
For  Carey  there  can  be  no  sympathy.  That  he  should  die 
the  death  of  a  hunted  dog  excites  commiseration  in  no 
healthy  mind.  He  was  a  man  of  position — Town  Councilor 
of  Dublin.  He  had  no  personal  wrongs  of  which  to  com- 
plain. He  was  the  ring-leader  and  arch-conspiritor  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  the  foul  crime  against  Cavendish 
and  Burke.  He  was  present  at  the  killing;  himself  dealt 
the  murderous  blow.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  write  a  letter 
of  condolence  to  the  sister  of  one  of  the  murdered  men. 
He  turned  informer  for  coin,  or,  from  cowardice,  for  safety. 
He  was  used  by  the  English  Government,  and  for  reward 
received  the  gift  of  his  worthless  life.  That  O'Donnell 
should  kill  him,  that  any  Irishman  should  kill  him,  that 
anybody  should  kill  him,  is  neither  a  matter  of  surprise  nor 
regret.  That  Irishmen  in  San  Francisco  should  raise  money 
to  aid  him  in  his  defense  is  not  a  matter  of  criticism  ;  but 
that  they  should  apotheosize  him  and  his  crime,  employ 
American  lawyers  for  his  defense  when  he  is  not  an  Ameri- 


can, endeavor  to  interest  our  Government  for  the  protection 
of  an  Irish  criminal,  are  offenses  against  good  taste  and 
good  sense,  and  an  unwarranted  interference  with  England 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  which  the  matter 
does  not  justify.  The  trade  of  "  informing"  is  a  flourishing 
one  in  England.     The  New  Yoik  Tribune  says  : 

They  have  been  selling  out  to  the  English  for  about  three  hundred 
years.  After  the  suppression  of  Desmond's  rebellion,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  pardons  were  offered  to  the  submitting  chiefs  on  condition  that 
tht-y  would  entrap  their  obstinate  brethren,  and  we  read  that  they 
"  brought  in  the  heads  of  rebels  by  the- sackful."  Similar  scenes  were 
witnessed  after  the  rising  of  Tyrone  against  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the 
failure  of  that  enterprise  was  largely  owing  to  a  thrifty  patriot  of  the 
Geraldine  family,  known  as  the  "White  Knight,"  who  sold  out  another 
patriot  called  the  "  Earl  of  Straw  "  for  a  thousand  pounds  and  a  par- 
don. The  Earldom  of  Westmeath  was  the  reward  of  a  noble  informer 
a  few  years  later.  The  secrets  of  the  United  Irishmen,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  were  always  for  sale.  The  solicitor  of  the  organization 
at  Belfast  was  bought  by  the  Government  for  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  down  and  a  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 
A  barrister  who  appeared  for  the  patriots  in  Crown  prosecutions  sold 
himself  to  the  Crown  for  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A  member  of 
the  provincial  and  county  committees  in  Ulster  was  an  informer  ;  so  was 
a  Belfast  bookseller  who  had  often  been  in  jail  with  the  patriots  ;  and 
there  was  a  large  gang  of  needy  "gentlemen  "  who  joined  the  society 
for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  sold  by  an 
infamous  informer  named  Reynolds,  a  connection  by  marriage  of 
Wolfe  Tone  ;  this  rogue  received  from  the  Government  five  thousand 
pounds  in  cash  and  a  pension  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The 
conspiracy  of  Robert  Emmet  was  betrayed  to  the  police,  by  several  of 
the  sworn  conspirators,  five  months  before  it  broke  out.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  was  betrayed  by  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal. As  soon  as  the  Government  found  a  clew  to  the  Phcenix  Park 
murders,  there  was  a  mad  rush  of  informers  eager  to  save  their  own 
necks  by  hanging  their  friends.  The  frequency  of  such  instances  of 
treachery  may  lead  us  to  inquire  whether  it  is  not  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  national  character  that  Irish  rebellions  have  so  little  vitality. 
The  patriotism  that  is  not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  money  or 
the  terrors  of  the  cell  and  the  halter  is  not  a  force  to  shake  thrones. 

It  has  been  apparent  from  the  beginning  that  the  English 
Government  did  not  intend  to  protect  Carey.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Government  departed  from  its  usual  policy.  Here- 
tofore it  has  provided  pensions  and  protection  for  informers. 
It  turned  Carey  out  upon  the  world  with  neither ;  and  it  is 
probable,  if  the  Irish  Invincibles  had  arrested  their  dynamite 
experiments,  and  the  American  Irish  had  minded  their  own 
business,  that  O'Donnell  might  have  escaped  the  penalty  of 
death.  When  Irishmen  in  America  cease  to  encourage  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  destruction  of  property  and  innocent 
lives,  and  confine  themselves  to  more  legitimate  means  of 
agitation  and  intrigue  ;  and  when  Irishmen  in  Ireland  shall 
learn  to  discriminate  between  politics  and  felony,  and  shall 
not  sympathize  with  the  men  who  commit  murder,  who  stab 
like  assassins,  who  burn  and  destroy  property,  and  who  re- 
gard dynamite  as  a  means  for  correcting  and  reforming  po- 
litical abuses — the  sooner  will  Irish  nationality  and  Irish 
land- ownership  command  the  sympathy  of  an  intelligent  and 
Christian  civilization. 


Is  there  any  better  or  other  reason  for  giving  money  cut 
of  the  Robinson  fund  to  Archbishop  Alemany  than  to  any 
other  clergyman  ?  Robinson  was  an  American  and  a  Prot- 
estant, and  we  may  presume  that,  if  he  had  dispensed  his 
own  charity  in  his  life-time,  he  would  have  given  it  to  his 
own  countrymen  and  women.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  no  such  record  for  charity  in  this  city  as  to  justify  any 
priest  connected  with  it  in  becoming  the  almoner  of  any  dead 
Protestant's  bounty.    The  Church  has  no  charity  that 

HAS  NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  IT  SOME  MONEY  MAKING  DE- 
VICE. Its  idea  of  charity  is  to  pay  priests  for  saying  masses 
to  get  souls  of  the  dead-  out  of  purgatory  ;  to  build  cathe- 
drals and  churches  ;  schools  where  Jesuits  and  Christian 
Brothers  may  educate  our  boys  ;  nunneries  where  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  Mercy,  and  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  may  ed- 
ucate our  girls  ;  parochial  schools  where  boys  and  girls  may 
be  educated  without  imperiling  their  precious  souls  by  con- 
tact with  our  godless  system,  and  monkeries  where  stalwart 
men  may  pass  their  worthless  lives  in  contemplation  and 
prayer.  If  there  is  an  institution  in  San  Francisco  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  Rome — church,  hospital,  retreat, 
home,  monkery,  nunnery,  or  asylum — where  a  poor  man  or 
working  woman  can  go  for  charity,  we  have  never  heard  of 
it.  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  retains  patients  while  their  money  lasts,  and  then 
turns  them  over  either  to  the  county  or  to  some  Protestant 
charity.  The  Magdalen  Asylum  ought  to  be  investigated  by 
the  Grand  Jury.  Roman  Catholic  Irish  are  at  the  head  of 
nearly  all  our  reformatory  and  penal  institutions.  Under 
the  guise  of  "  charity,"  this  Church  has  systematically  robbed 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  to-day  robbing  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  such  a  terror  in  politics  that  office-holders,  * 
grand  jurors,  judges,  editors,  and  the  average  voter  stand 
in  awe  of  it  and  in  fear  of  its  power.  The  person,  or  per- 
sons, who  gave  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  from  the  Rob- 
inson bequest  to  the  San  Francisco  poor  to  Archbishop  Ale- 
many,  should  either  get  the  money  back  or  give  the  same 
amount  to  Bishop  Kip,  and  the  same  amount  to  the  head  of 
every  evangelical  congregation  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
or  stand  convicted  of  cowardly  and  contemptible  subserv- 
iency to  this.Church  power. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THEATRICAL    GOSSIP    IN    NEW    YORK. 


1  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Budget. 


There  is  no  end  of  theatrical  gossip  this  week.  Every- 
body is  talking  about  the  actors,  the  theatres,  and  the  opera, 
but  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  all  is  the  remarkable  change 
in  the  acting  and  personal  bearing  of  Charles  Coghlan,  who 
recently  came  over  from  London  to  accept  the  post  of  lead- 
ing man  at  John  Stetson's  theatre.  It  is  said  by  many  as- 
tute men  that  Coghlan  is  going  the  way  of  George  L.  Fox- 
in  other  words,  that  his  mind  is  weakening.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  account  for  his  extraordinary  acting  on  any  other 
hypothesis.  He  does  not  drink  to  excess,  or  liquor  might  be 
made  responsible  for  his  shortcomings. 

When  Coghlan  was  here  a  few  years  ago  he  occupied  the 
position  of  foremost  leading  man  in  America.  He  made  a 
great  reputation,  and  crowded  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
every  night  he  played.  He  went  back  to  London  and  re- 
peated his  successes  there,  where  he  held  a  leading  position 
on  the  stage,  as  he  had  done  in  this  country.  American 
managers  tried  to  get  Mr.  Coghlan's  services  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  he  refused  to  leave  the  good  thing  he  had  in  the 
English  metropolis  until  John  Stetson,  the  manager  of  the 
Filth  Avenue  Theatre,  offered  him  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
week,  and  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  theatre.  This 
was  too  big  a  plum  for  Mr.  Coghlan  to  relinquish,  and  he 
threw  up  his  engagement  in  London  and  came  here.  He  was 
heralded  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  made  his  reappear- 
ance in  "  Money,"  supported  by  a  troupe  of  the  best  actors  in 
town.  A  leading  lady  was  brought  over  from  London  to 
support  him,  and  he  had  every  advantage  that  an  actor  could 
wish. 

When  he  came  upon  the  stage  in  "Money"  the  first  night, 
people  saw  that  he  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  manly  beauty, 
and  they  were  severely  disappointed,  as  the  performance  went 
on,  to  find  that  Coghlan  had  become  stagey  and  mechanical ; 
but  they  thought  they  saw  in  him  traces  of  the  genius  he  had 
once  exhibited  in  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and  he  received 
a  fair  share  of  applause  and  encouragement.  His  first  night 
was  a  decided  failure  nevertheless.  A  great  many  curious 
theatre-goers,  myself  among  the  number,  believed  that  Mr. 
Coghlan  was  suffering  from  stage  fright,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  on  the  first  night,  and  went  again  to  see  him  during  the 
ween.  1  went  twice,  and  was  again  surprised  to  see  that  his 
perioimance  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  very  clever  com- 
pany that  was  supporting  him  found  it  impossible  to  exhibit 
any  sympathy,  and  every  performance  in  which  he  was  con- 
cerned was  stagey,  woodeny,  and  unnatural.  "  Money  '  was 
abruptly  withdrawn  from  the  boards  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  "  A  Celebrated  Case  "  put  on.  Mr.  Coghlan  created  the 
leading  role  in  "A  Celebrated  Case"  when  he  was  in  the 
Union  Square  Theatre,  and  the  manager  evidently  hoped 
that  he  would  renew  some  of  his  triumphs.  Everybody 
agreed  with  Mr.  Stetson,  and  the  theatre  was  packed  on  the 
first  night  with  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Coghlan.  They  went 
away  after  the  performance  in  a  condition  bordering  upon 
amazement.  It  seemed  impossible  that  this  could  have  been 
the  brilliant  actor  whom  they  had  formerly  known..  "A 
Celebrated  Case"  was  withdrawn  as  abruptly  as  "Money" 
had  been,  and  the  "Duke's  Motto"  put  on.  Here,  at  last, 
Mr.  Stetson  thought,  Coghlan  would  do  himself  justice ;  but 
it  was  even  a  greater  failure  than  the  two  that  had  preceded 
it,  and  now  the  "  Duke's  Motto  "  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
light  opera  will  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Coghlan's  domestic  relations  are  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character.  He  is  a  gentleman,  and  his  wife  and 
children  absorb  his  time  when  he  is  not  upon  the  stage.  He 
has  exhibited  great  restlessness  of  late,  but  nothing  is  known 
about  him  which  would  explain  the  extraordinary  change  in 
his  acting.  If  he  were  maudlin  or  silly  it  could  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  he  has  simply  dropped  from  the  position  of 
a  great  actor  to  that  of  an  extremely  bad  one,  and  seems 
afflicted  with  absent-mindedness  and  a  nervous  activity  that 
makes  everybody  upon  the  stage  ill  at  ease.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Stetson  pays  Coghlan  his  little  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
week.  He  could  easily  get  better  actors  for  one-tenth  the 
sum.  Charles  Coghlan  is  not  one  of  the  "  boys."  He  is  a 
quiet,  dignified,  and  refined  gentleman  off  the  stage,  and  a 
man  of  scrupulous  honor  and  integrity. 

Nilsson  is  becoming  too  mature  for. Mignon.  Things  have 
got  to  a  bad  state  when  an  audience,  gathered  in  an  opera 
house  in  New  York,  will  laugh  broadly  and  cruelly  at  an 
artist  of  such  eminence  as  Mme.  Nilsson.  The  statement 
in  one  of  the  morning  papers  that  she  "  looked  like  a  fat 
woman  in  a  bathing  suit  when  she  came  on  in  a  boy's  dress 
in  the  second  act,"  was  not  polite,  but  it  was  hideously  true. 
Nothing  could  be  funnier  than  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Capou!  to 
carry  her  out  of  the  fire  in  the  third  act.  The  little  French- 
man made  a  frightful  attempt  to  lift  the  mature  and  well 
developed  prima  donna,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  had  to 
give  it  up  after  the  first  plunge,  and  the  great  artist  walked 
off  herself.  It  is  actually  shocking  to  see  such  a  failure  as 
Mme.  Nilsson  made  in  this  particular  performance.  Why 
cannot  she  see  that  she  is  too  big  and  mature  to  play  Mignon, 
and  that  she  is  surely  killing  her  reputation  by  appearing  in 
the  role  ?  While  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  Abbey 
is  not  particularly  astute  in  setting  his  operas.  This  par- 
ticular performance  was  simply  grotesque.  Capoul  was 
played-out  ten  years  a^o,  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  put  him  in 
a  building  the  size  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
He  strutted  and  screeched  his  little  best,  but  he  was  a  mere 
puppet,  and  his  voice  was  completely  drowned.  Mme. 
Ntisson's  singing  was  almost  as  bad  as  Capoul's. 

Miss  Conway-Levy  Tearle  is  again  gossiped  about.  It 
is  siid  that  she  has  left  the  Union  Square  Theatre  Company 
and  will  support  Richard  Mansfield,  who  has  just  signed  a 
contract  with  Joseph  Robinson,  of  the  People's  Theatre,  St. 
L^uis,  to  star  in  "A  Parisian  Romance."  I  should  think  Tearle 
would  have  something  to  say  concerning  a  projected  tour 
around  the  country  like  this.  There  is  not  much  satisfaction 
in  being  married  to  a  pretty  woman,  if  she  goes  off  eight 
months  in  the  year  barn-storming  in  the  West.  Miss  Con- 
way is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  poem  which  has 
been  dUtrib-vted  among  the  members  of  the  Union  Square 
C  jtiipany,  and  this  poem  ought  to  be  of  interest  to 
:  e  of  San  Francisco,  lor  it  recounts  the  scandals 
i  red  between  the  members  of  the  company  and 


certain  eminent  people  in  your  city  while  the  Union  Square 
troupe  was  there.  It  is  too  bad  the  poem  cannot  be  pub- 
lished, for  it  is  bright  and  sparkling,  and  does  credit  to  the 
literary  ingenuity  of  the  author.  Miss  Conway,  I  believe, 
has  denied  having  written  the  scurrilous  verses;  but  Miss 
Harrison  insists  that  she  is  the  author,  and  hence  the  kick. 
Maud  Harrison  believes  that  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
Square  Company  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost,  and  she 
thinks  she  ought  have  the  post  of  leading  lady  in  the  Union 
Square  Theatre.  She  has  certainly  tried  hard  to  get  it,  and 
she  resents  Miss  Conway's  promotion  over  her  head. 

Another  bit  of  gossip  concerning  actors  is  furnished  by 
Miss  Carrie  Turner,  who  was  seized,  at  the  tender  age  of 
seventeen,  by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  Company,  and 
rushed  up  into  the  position  of  a  star.  She  played  "  Mrs. 
Winthrop "  until  she  met  a  beautiful  Swiss  named  His,  who 
took  her  away  upon  a  steamer  to  his  ancestral  home  in  Eu- 
rope. He  was  a  bookkeeper  in  a  commission  house  down- 
town, but  he  had  an  air  of  innate  nobility  which  captured 
Miss  Turner.  Nobody  knows  whether  he  is  a  blooming 
"lud"  or  a  "jook,"  but  he  seems  to  have  caught  on  with 
Miss  Turner,  and  it  is  there  that  the  point  lies,  for  this  is  the 
third  one  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre's  home-made 
beauties  who  have  given  the  theatre  the  shake  just  as  they 
were  becoming  valuable. 

When  the  theatre  had  worked  up  Effie  Ellsler  into  a  posi- 
tion where  she  was  a  first-class  star,  she  calmly  broke  the 
contract  with  them,  and  went  to  play  one  of  Gunther's  awful 
pieces  in  the  Bowery.  The  theatre  then  took  Annie  Russell 
and  laboriously  and  conscientiously  evoluted  her  into  a  lead- 
ing lady.  She  was  becoming  profitable  and  famous,  when 
she  too  ran  away,  and  the  confiding  managers  seized  upon 
the  innocent  and  child-like  Carrie  Turner.  She  has  given 
them  the  cold  go-by,  and  they  have  now  fixed  their  yearning 
affections  upon  Miss  Enid  Leslie,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
large  eyes,  a  bewitching  bang,  and  a  fondness  for  choice  sup- 
pers. It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  months  when  the  hearts 
of  the  managers  of  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  will  be 
ruthlessly  torn  by  another  elopement.  I  wonder  if  they  will 
keep  their  system  up  forever  ? 

Patti's  arrival  caused  a  smile  of  malignant  satisfaction  to 
pass  over  the  faces  of  everybody  connected  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House.  Abbey's  reception  of  Nilsson,  Irving, 
and  the  others,  have  all  been  successful.  Mapleson  has  not 
succeeded  in  getting  half  the  amount  of  advertising  that  his 
great  rival  secured,  but  he  resolved  to  do  things  up  in  ihe 
right  way  for  Patli,  if  he  never  did  again.  The  preparations 
for  receiving  her  were  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  enterprise. 
In  the  first  place,  Mapleson  hired  the  steamer  Sylvan  Dell, 
and  crowded  it  with  friends  of  the  prima  donna,  and  a  huge 
brass  band  under  the  direction  of  Arditi,  the  leader  of  his 
orchestra.  In  addition  to  this,  he  engaged  a  flotilla  of  thir- 
teen tugs  and  steamboats,  had  them  all  dressed  in  bunting, 
and  made  arrangements  for  them  to  steam  down  the  bay  and 
toot  their  little  whistles  as  Patti  came  up  in  the  steamer  to 
the  pier.  All  night  long  Colonel  Mapleson,  and  his  friends, 
the  brass  band,  the  steamer,  and  the  tugs  waited  at  the  foot 
of  Twenty-second  Street  for  news  of  the  arrival  of  the 
steamer  Gallic  in  the  lower  bay.  Hour  after  hour  went 
tediously  by.  Everybody  got  sleepy  and  cross  ;  the  tugs 
kept  firing  their  boilers,  and  the  steamer  puffed  like  a  giant 
in  distress  ;  the  band  went  to  sleep,  and  the  reception  com- 
mittee glared  at  the  colonel  with  suspicion  in  their  eyes,  and 
asked  each  other  in  low  tones  whether  there  was  any  under- 
hand game  going  on.  At  last  it  got  to  be  nine  o'clock,  the 
people  were  almost  dead  from  fatigue,  and  not  a  word  had 
come  from  the  Gallic.  Colonel  Mapleson  was  in  a  white 
heat ;  Arditi  was  disgusted,  and  the  band  was  staggering 
drunk  in  a  neighboring  beer  saloon. 

Then  the  colonel  jumped  into  a  cab  and  drove  at  a  break- 
neck speed  to  the  office  on  Broadway,  to  inquire  about  the 
arrival  of  the  boat.  He  found  that  she  had  been  at  her  pier 
for  six  hours,  and  that  Patti  had  long  since  gone  to  her  hotel 
unaccompanied,  and  was  quietly  taking  her  nap,  with  Nico- 
lini  sitting  out  on  the  door-mat  to  keep  the  corridor  quiet  so 
that  his  mistress's  repose  might  not  be  disturbed.  A  particu- 
larly exasperating  point  in  the  thing  was  that  the  flotilla  of 
steamers  and  tugs  was  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from 
the  dock  at  which  the  steamer  landed  with  Patti  aboard,  and 
yet  nobody  knew  of  her  arrival. 

People  have  begun  speculating  once  more  upon  her  extra- 
ordinary love  for  Nicolini.  The  true  condition  of  affairs  is 
known  to  a  few  people,  but  the  majority  of  opera-goers  sit  by 
in  silent  wonder  when  they  see  the  scrawny  and  ungainly 
Nicolini  beside  such  an  exquisite  bit  of  femininity  as  Patti. 
They  seem  utterly  unable  to  understand  her  fondness  for 
him.  She  has  a  husband,  and,  I  believe,  some  children,- and 
he  has  a  wile  and  five  children,  and  yet  they  live  together  as 
man  and  wife.  The  extraneous  families  are  supported  en- 
tirely by  Patti's  money,  as  is  Nicolini  himself.  He  lives  on 
her  bounty,  and  follows  her  about  like  a  favorite  dog.  Still 
people  express  amazement  at  what  they  term  the  deep  mys- 
tery of  Patti's  affection  for  such  a  shrimp  as  Nicolini. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Patti  is  one  of  the  most  selfish 
women  that  ever  drew  three  consecutive  breaths.  She  is 
selfish  in  everything.  Her  avaricious  demands  in  the  mat- 
ter of  salary  are  well  known,  but  her  avarice  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  her  innate  selfishness.  I  speak  from  positive 
knowledge.  The  man  who  saves  Madame  Patti  a  little 
trouble  earns  her  gratitude.  It  is  Nicolini's  business  to  save 
Madame  Patti  from  fatigue  of  all  sorts.  He  is  a  sort  of  com- 
bination valet,  maid,  carrier,  and  companion.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  care  he  takes  of  the  prima  donna.  He  folds  her 
tenderly  in  her  wraps  and  almost  carries  her  to  her  carriage, 
closes  the  door,  and  holds  her  wraps  about  her  until  she  gets 
to  the  hotel  after  the  opera  is  over.  Then  he  opens  and 
closes  all  the  doors  for  her  himself,  so  as  to  exclude  all 
draughts,  and  assists  her  to  disrobe. 

When  she  is  comfortably  clad  in  some  loose  wrap,  her  feet 
slippered,  and  placed  comfortably  before  the  fire,  and  the 
screens  are  arranged  about  her,  Nicolini  rushes  to  the  kitch- 
en to  watch  the  broiling  of  Madame  Patti's  bird.  When  it  is 
done  to  a  turn,  and  the  toast  properly  browned,  he  brings  it 
up  and  follows  it  to  her  room.  He  exercises  the  most  pain- 
ful care  over  every  detail  of  the  supper,  and  it  is  only  after 
Madame  Patti  has  fallen  into  a  contented  dose  that,  he  re- 
laxes his  vigilance.  He  is  first  up  in  the  morning,  and  be- 
gins again  his  unceasing  care  of  her.    Hence  his  grip. 

New  York,  November  8, 1883.  Flaneur. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


The  latest  issue  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Duodecimo  Library  "  is 
Charles  Reade's  celebrated  "  Woman  Hater."  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  20  cents. 


The  latest  number  of  "Leaflets  from  Standard  Authors  "  is  entitled 
1 '  Motley,"  and  consists  of  prose  passages  from  the  works  of  that  histo- 
rian, selected  for  purposes  of  study,  by  Josephine  E.  Hodgdon.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  June"  is  a  quiet  English  society  novel,  by  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  has 
written  a  number  of  similar  stories.  Its  chief  novelty  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  deals  with  the  married  professional  beauty  question.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. ,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann, 
price,  $r.  

Mr.  Ruskin's  advice  to  a  young  reader  is  possibly  worth  quoting. 
"  Pray  continue,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  written  long  ago,  but  just  pub- 
lished, "to  study  Carlyle  (you  can  get  his  life  and  letters  of  Cromwell 
in  Tauchnitz  edition).  Never  mind  what  the  common  run  of  people 
say  to  you,  but  observe  what  people  say  who  can  do  anything  well  (no 
matter  what)  ;  their  sayings  are  worth  attention,  though  their  way  be 
wrong.  Good  soldiers,  physicians,  lawyers,  painters,  musicians,  men  of 
literature,  are  always  to  be  listened  to  reverently,  even  if  you  see  they 
are  prejudiced  ;  but  people  of  '  society,'  and  most  commercial  men,  are 
always  wrong  in  everything  relating  to  general  principles  ;  still  more,  of 
course,  the  clergy.  Read  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Horace  continually, 
and  Livy ;  you  will  find  very  wholesale  human  wisdom  in  them.  For 
poetry  read  Dante,  and  our  English  Chaucer  ;  ihe  latter  both  for  his 
exquisite  character,  and  for  the  study  of  English  at  the  root — or  foun- 
tain-head rather — for  the  source  is  in  Chaucer,  higher  and  purer  than 
the  modern  stream,  very  often." 


"  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette  "  comprises  the  ship  and  ice  journals 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-Commander  George  De  Long,  U.  S.  N.,  edited 
by  his  wife,  Emma  De  Long.  The  first  portion  of  the  work  gives  a 
biographical  account  of  Captain  De  Long  previous  to  the  Polar  exoedi- 
tion.  Following  this  comes  a  description  of  the  fitting  out  of  the  *fean- 
nette  in  San  Francisco  ;  the  experiences  of  her  crew  before  entering  the 
Arctic  Circle  ;  and  then  the  exciting  adventures  in  the  ice  pack,  after 
September,  1879.  One  of  the  strongest  portions  is  that  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  northwest  movement  of  the  field  of  ice,  bearing  the  stanch 
vessel  to  its  terrible  fate.  Captain  De  Long  kept  a  faithful  record  of 
each  day's  journey  after  the  vessel  was  abandoned,  and  his  journal  tells 
of  biave  energy  and  patient  endurance  in  the  awful  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
winter.  A  facsimile  of  the  last  page— written  just  before  Nindermann 
and  Noros  left  to  procure  food — shows  the  hand-writing  of  a  man  firm 
and  resolute  in  every  purpose.  Each  brief  entry  on  the  page  speaks 
volumes  of  grim  endurance : 

137th  day. — Iveson  broken  down,  Friday,  October  28th. 

138th  day. — Iveson  died  dunng  early  morning,  Saturday,  October  29th. 

139th  day. — Dressier  died  during  night,  Sunday,  October  30th. 

140th  day.— Boyd  and  Gertz  died  during  night.     Mr.  Collins  dying. 

The  work  contains  numerous  illustrations  and  carefully  engraved 
maps  and  charts.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ,  Boston,  in 
two  volumes.     For  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co.,  by  subscription. 


Miscellany  :  Although  Mrs.  May  Agnes  Fleming,  the  writer  of  many 
serial  stories  of  domestic  life,  more  or  less  real,  died  several  years  ago, 
new  novels  with  her  name  as  the  author  are  said  to  appear  occasionally 
as  if  she  continued  to  write.  A  friend  of  the  dead  lady  declares  that 
after  Mrs.  Fleming's  death,  some  surviving  member  of  the  family  sold 
the  right  (?)  to  use  her  name  to  a  writer  in  the  same  vein,  and  he  con- 
tinues still  to  use  it  as  a  trade-mark. Trollope  received  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  for  his  first  production,  and  thirty  five  thousand 
for  one  of  his  last.  Captain  Marryat  received  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  one  of  his  works,  and  Lord  Lytton  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  copyright  of  the  cheap  edition  of  his  works  by 
Messrs.  Routledge  &  Sons,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  paid  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  while  it  is  well  known  that  Messrs.  Longman 

paid  Lord  Beaconsfield  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  "  Endymion." 

Anthony  Trollope's  last  story,  "The  Land-leaguers,"  which  has  been 
printed  in  the  English  journal  Life,  was  left  unfinished.  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Trollope  says  that  his  father  left  no  materials  from  which  the  tale  could 
be  completed,  and  no  attempt  at  completion  will  be  made.  He  intended 
that  Captain  Clayton  should  marry  Edith  Jones,  that  Frank  Jones 
should  marry  Rachel  O'Mahoney,  and  that  Sax  should  be  banged  for 
the  murder  of  Florian  Jones,  but  no  other  coming  incident  or  further 

unraveling  of  the  plot  may  be  known. As  an  illustration  of  how 

American  writers  of  fiction  are  rewarded,  look  at  the  fact  that  James  R. 
Osgood  guarantees  Mr.  Howells  a  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  vear 
simply  /or  the  privilege  of  publishing  his  novels  in  book  form.  This 
leaves  the  author  free  to  make  all  he  can  out  of  the  magazines  before 

his  works  go  into  the  hands  of  the  regular  publishers  at  all. 

Charles  Gounod,  the  composer  of  "  Faust,"  is  also  a  poet  in  his  leisure 
hours,  and  an  admirable  reader  of  verse.  In  his  revised  work,  "  Sappho," 

he  has  the  advantage  of  the  association  of  Emile  Augier. It  was 

the  poem  of  "  The  Grandmother"  that  Tennyson  read  aloud  the  other 

day  to  his  royal  audience  in  the  cabin  of  the  Pembroke   Castle. 

The  Prince  of  Naples,  son  of  King  Humbert,  is  said  to  be  a  constant 
reader  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Announcements  :  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  for  the  You'Jis'  Compan- 
ion, of  Boston,  what  is  said  to  be  a  beautiful  lyric — the  best  piece  of 
work  which  he  has  done  for  some  years.  This  energetic  Boston  weekly 
rarely  indulges  in  self-glorification,  but  it  manages  to  publish  a  great 
deal  of  admirable  matter.  During  the  next  year  it  will  bring  out  not 
only  Tennyson's  poem,  but  some  entirely  new  reminiscences  of  Charles 
Dickens,  by  his  daughter,  Mamie  Dickens  ;  six  poems  by  Lord  Lytton 
(Owen  Meredith)  ;  and  serial  stories  by  Thomas  Hardy,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
and  Alphonse  Daudet.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  novel  is  entitled  "  The  Cove- 
nanter's Daughter,"  the  heroine  being  an  historical  character  ;  and  Miss 
Dickens's  paper  bears  the  engaging  name  of  "  The  Child-Friendships 

of  Charles  Dickens. A  new  book  by  Mark  Twain  is  announced  by 

his  new  English  publisher,  but  no  title  is  given. Mr.  Robert  Grant 

promises  to  become  a  prolific  novel-writer.  The  opening  chapters  of 
his  second  novel  will  appear  in  the  December  Century,  and  before  it 
makes  its  appearance  he  will  have  completed  his  third  novel,  which  is 
said  to  be  in  the  vein  of  "A  Frivolous  Girl."  "An  Average  Man," 
which  is  to  appear  in  the  Century,  is  said  to  be  of  a  serious  turn. — — — 
Senor  Castelar  is  said  to  be  writing  a  series  of  sketches  on  British 
queens  for  the  Spanish  journal  El  Dia,  and  is  at  present  at  work  upon 

the  life  of  Mary  Stuart. Mr.   Cable  wiil   contribute   to  an  early 

number  of  the  Century  the  as-yet-unreported  address  on  ' '  The  Lease 
System  in  Southern  Prisons,"  which  he  delivered  at  the  recent  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  in  Louisville,  Ky. Mr.  James  Payn  is  about  to 

commence  a  series  of  "  Literary  Recollections  "  in  an  early  number  of 

the  Cornki/l  Magazine. From  his  new  edition  of  ' '  Literature  and 

Dogma "  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  expunged  _^'  The  Three  Lord 
Shaftesburys,"  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  illus- 
trations had  ever  been  used,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  pain  to  his  lord- 
ship.  Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.  announce  as  being  nearly  ready  the 

first  volume  of  Schopenhauer's  great  work,  "The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea,"  which  now  appears  in  English  for  the  first  time,  containing  the 
whole  of  his  philosophical  system.  The  present  translation  is  by  Mr. 
Haldane  and  Mr.   Kemp,  and  is  from   the  fourth  edition,  edited  by 

Frauenstadt,  in  1873. In  an  article  in  the  November  Manhattan, 

on  Carlyle's  influence  upon  the  English  language,  Doctor  McCosh  says  : 
"  I  forget  whether  there  is  an  inscription  on  his  tombstone.  If  there  is 
not,  I  suggest  that  it  be  there  carved  :  "  Here  lies  one  who  gave  force 

to  the  English  tongue.'  " "  Sweet  Mace"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Man- 

ville  Fenn's  new  novel  now  in  the  press.  It  is  a  Sussex  tale,  of  the  days 
of  the  south  county  iron-masters. Some  new  and  interesting  let- 
ters of  Carlyle  have  been  discovered,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  the  editor  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson  correspondence. 
Miss  Braddon's  next  issue  of  her  ' '  Mistletoe  Bough  "  will  con- 


sist of  one  complete  story,  written  by  herself  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Henry  French.  It  will  be  entitled,  "  Under  the  Red  Flag,"  and  will 
appear  early  in  November. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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'LES     MASHERS." 


What  a  Frenchman  thinks  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican Exotic. 


L'autre  soir,  je  dlnais  chez  Mirguery,  avec  quel- 
ques  amis.  II  tkait  tird  ;  nous  causions  encore.  Au 
premier  entr'acte,  Ie  Gymnase  versa  dans  la  salle  da 
restaurant  son  flot  habituel.  Mais  qui  voyons-nous 
entrer  tout  k  coup?  Une  amazjne,  une  vraie  ama- 
zone,  avec  la  longue  jupe  relevee,  le  chapeau  a  voile 
blanc,  rouM,  les  gants  gris  perle  a  cotes  noircs,  la 
fine  botte  poinlue  !  On  s'informe,  on  questionne,  et 
Ton  apprend  que  cette  tres  jeune  et  tres  jolie  excen- 
trique  etait  tout  a  l'beure  assise  a  l'orchestre,  oil, 
comme  vous  pensez,  sa  presence  faisait  sensation. 

A  c6\6  du  nous,  deux  clubmen  fort  connus,  apparte- 
nant  au  grand  pschutt,  regardaient,  point  trop  eton- 
nes. 

—  C'est  une  masher,  dit  simplement  l'une  d'eux. 

Done  le  mot  est  entre  dans  la  circulalion.  II  sor- 
tait  d'une  bouche  qui  l'imposera,  d'ailleurs,  et  je  serais 
bien  surpris  que  le  masher  ne  soit  pas  ne,  ce  soir  la, 
a  la  vie  parisienne,  sous  les  plus  fines  et  les  plus 
blondes  moustaches  de  Paris. 

Masher  est  Americain.  Maisil  n'eut  que  peu  de 
succej  dans  son  pays,  cii  il  dut  vite  ceder  la  place  a 
son  vainqueur,  le  dude.  Comme  un  roi  exile,  il  passa 
les  mers  at  de'barqui  a  Londres,  qu'il  l'accueillit  avec 
un  enthousiasiiie  sans  bornes.  A  son  tour,  il  detrona 
le  chic,  que  les  Anglais  employaient  uni  verse  lie  men  t 
pour  designer  tout  ce  qui  etait  reussi,  mais  qu'ils 
n'ont  jamais  bien  compns,  et  qu'ils  fourvoyaient  un 
peu  au  hasard.  Masher,  lui,  est  parfaitement  en- 
tendu  de  tous,  dans  sa  large  et  expressive  significa- 
tion, le^erement  device  de  son  origine. 

Le  verbe  mash  veut  dire  ;  fasciner,  seduire,  "  ]e 
suis  eperdument  mashed  de  la  petite  comtesse  !  ' 
dirais-je  bien.  Et  la  petite  comtesse,  si  elle  voulait, 
pourrait  bien  dire  a  une  amie  :  "Lui  aussi,  il  m'a 
toute  mashed."  Peu  a  peu,  ceux  qui  mashaicnt  le 
plus  devinrent  des  vfshcrs.  De  la,,  Tide's  qu'un 
masher  doit  fitre  beau,  6  6ga.nt,  re"uair  tous  les  avan- 
tages.     La  traduction  franc  use  serait :  "  irrtiiistible. " 

Dd  l'homme,  le  mot  a  saute'  aux  choses.  A  Lon- 
dres, est  masher  tout  ce  qui  est  nouveau,  original  ou 
bien  pone- :  les  articles  de  toilette,  les  chapeaux,  les 
gants,  les  bottines,  les  mouchoirs.  Mais  le  comble 
du  masherdom,  e'est  le  masker  collar — un  faux  co! 
trfe;  haut,  montant  jusqu'au  roenton,  d'une  raideur 
telle  que  le  masher  doit  a  peine  renmer  la  t£te. 

II  n'y  a  pas  de  clubmen  a,  la  mode  qui  ne  soient 
maskers.  Depuis  que  le  nom  a  conquis  cette  im- 
mense cele^ri^,  tous  les  society-papers  s'occupent  de 
ceux  qui  me'ritent  de  le  porter.  On  raconte  par  le 
menu  1'emploi  de  leurs  vingt-quatre  heures.  Rien  de 
ce  qui  les  concerne  ne  demeure  Stranger  ou  indiffe- 
rent aux  Anglais. 

Le  vrai  masher,  sans  parler  de  son  allure,  ofTre, 
d'ailleurs,  une  particularity  essentielle  qui  le  distingue 
profond^ment.  En  toute  circonstance,  il  doit  con- 
server  sa  gravity  surhumaine.  II  ne  doit  j  -imais  rire, 
jamais  broncher.  Des  le  saut  du  lit,  il  endosse  l'air 
ennuy6  et  ne  le  quitte  plus.  Un  sourire,  et  il  est 
perdu. 

II  se  leve  vers  midi,  dejsune  avec  un  brandy  and 
soda.  A  une  heure,  son  buggy  l'attend,  attele  dun 
high  stepping-  horse,  et  le  conduit  a  Hyde  Park,  oil  il 
lait  un  tour  jusqu'a  deux  "heures.  A  deux  heures,  il 
va  lunclur,  cnez  quelque  mondaine.  De  trois  heures 
a  quatre,  il  fait  ses  p^ris  de  courses  chez  Taitersall, 
et  de  la  pousse  volon  tiers  a  Aficliaefs  Grove,  le  quar- 
tier  iavori  des  cocoltes  masker.  A  six  heures,  il 
monte  a  cheval ;  second  tour  a  Hyde  Park. 

Avant  de  rentrer,  il  passe  au  ciui,  cu  il  boit  un 
lemon  squask,  inoffensive  boisson  qui  ne  grise  pas  :  le 
ma  tker  ne  se  grise  j  imais.  11  s'habille,  et  dintr  a  huit 
heures  ;  mange  peu,  mais  boit  pasmal  de  champagne, 
qu'il  a  baptise  Ike  boy.  Apres  le  dioer,  le  Gaiety,  et 
apres  le  Gaiety,  le  bal. 

Le  masker  ne  danse  pas.  II  s'e'tablit  dins  un  coin 
avec  sa  mash,  qui  est  gene>alement  une  professional 
beauty  S'il  s'ennuie  p-ir  trop,  il  va  au  Turf  Club, 
oil  il  joue  tres  gros.  Vers  trois  heures,  il  soupe, 
rentre  chez  lui,  a  moins  qu'il  n'ait  annonce  sa  visile  a 
MichaeCs  Grove. 

Voila  sa  journ^e.  II  n'a  pas  &6,  une  seule  minute, 
vu  a  pied  :  son  private  hansom  l'attend  partout. 

Voulez-vous  maintenant  que  je  vous  photographie 
un  m-isher  de  Gaie'y  f 

L'habit  serre,  tres  ouvert  devant,  presque  en  rond, 
les  manches  courtes,  laissant  passer  plus  de  poignet 
que  les  notres  ;  le  gant  derby  clair,  a  raies  noires,  a 
d^-ux  boulons  sur  le  c6te\  Le  gilet  blanc  a  trois  pet- 
its  boutons  seulement,  ouvert  en  rond,  comme  l'htbit, 
qu'il  depasse  a  peine  ;  a  droite,  sortant  le^erement 
sur  la  chemise,  le  mouchoir  de  bitiste,  quelquelois 
avec  bordure  de  dentelle.  Le  plastron  empe;^,  dur 
comme  tdle ;  trois  petites  perles  sans  v^Ueur.  La 
cravate  mince,  place's  bas,  de  facon  que  ['immense 
masker  collar  commence  de  plus  loin.  Le  pantalon 
plus  qu'tStroit,  collant ;  la  bottine  vernie,  le  dessus  en 
soie  brode*e  a  jour.  Le  monocle  incruste.  Indis- 
pensable, le  gardenia  a  la  bontonniere ;  le  plus  gros 
est  le  mieux.  La  canne  de  jonc  a  pommeau  d'or. 
La  moustache  epaisse,  peignei  sur  les  levres  et  releve'e 
aux  coins. 

Q.tant  au  femmes,  il  y  en  a  peu  de  masher,  si 
j'exeepte  les  femmes  du  monde  qui  suivent  ordinaire- 
ment  lesdeplicements  de  Newmarket,  d' Epsom,  et  de 
Sandown.  Et  encore  e^t-ce  pluldl  leur  fafon  de 
s'habiller  que  leur  fa9on  de  vivre  qui  leur  en  a  valu  le 
tttre. 

Petit  costume  de  drap  avec  veston  et  gilet,  masher 
collar,  cravate  en  pique:  blanc,  avec  e"pingle  en  fer  a 
cheval,  gardenia  a  la  boutonmere.  Les  dames,  qui 
appmiennent  a  la  plu;  haute  soce"  6  meiem,  a  peu 
de  chose  prfes  lavied'un  sportsman.  Elles  luinent, 
elles  boivcnt  the  boy,  elles  jouent  le  poker  et.  q  iand 
elles  attrapent  la  culotte,  elles  ne  se  feerient  p.ia  pour 
lancer  un  juron  qui  les  souliye. 

L'amazone  masher  du  Gymnrfse  avait  done  pris  la 
culolte? — He>fi  de  Pent  in  Paris  Gaulots. 


Il  is  said  that  a  brisk  demand  for  books  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  has  sprung  up  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  thai 
volumes  which  formerly  cumbered  booksellers'  shelve 
and  would  have  been  gladly  sold  for  a  song,  are 
fetching  Urge  prices.  A  dealer  in  second-hand  bouks 
has  thus  disposed  ot  2co  copies  of  a  defense  of  slavery 
bya  prominent  Southern  clergymin  which  he  bought 
for  five  cents  apiece. 


By  many  individuals  in  many  countries  an  oath  is 
regarded  very  lightly.  To  them  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
swear  as  to  sneeze,  and  in  many  instances  easier.  In 
the  Eastern  nations,  among  the  Mohammedans,  an 
extraordinary  sanctity  is  attached  to  a  solemn  assev- 
eration, and  the  belief  in  punishment  hereafter  to  a 
perjurer  is  carried  to  a  degree  of  fanaticism.  When 
a  Hindu  or  a  Burmese  swears,  he  implicates  not  him- 
self alone,  but  all  his  kindred  to  the  seventh  degree, 
and  all  his  personal  acquaintances,  and  all  bis  pos- 
terity. When  he,  through  lapse  of  memory,  perjures 
himself,  all  these  are  condemned  to  "  ten  kinds  of 
punishment  and  | five  attacks  of  enemies."  Should 
the  perjury  be  of  a  more  serious  form,  the  "  earth 
will  open  and  swallow  them  all  up."  Should  he 
knowingly  make  a  false  oath,  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances will  ,be  precipitated  into  eighty  great 
hells  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  small  ones. 


A  German  savant  named  Gruselbach,  Professor  of 
Chemical  Science  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  has 
been  devoting  a  considerable  time  to  perfecting  an 
apparatus  to  freeze  living  people,  and  keep  them  in  a 
torpid  condition  for  a  year  or  two.  In  any  case,  he 
announces  that  he  will  undertake  by  his  process  to 
freeze  up  any  lady  or  gentleman  willing  to  submit  to 
the  experiment,  and  benumb  them,  deprive  them  to 
all  appearances  of  vitality,  pledging  his  word  to  bring 
them  around  again  at  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of 
years,  with  no  prejudicial  effects  to  mind  or  body. 
As  no  adventurous  person  has  come  forward  to  sup- 
ply the  savant  with  the  desired  opportunity,  he  has 
submitted  his  invention  to  the  Swedish  Government, 
with  a  request  that  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
may  be  provided  to  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the 
efficacy  of  his  discovery. 

Lawrence  Barrett's  de'but  on  the  stage  was  made 
in  the  character  of  Murad  in  the  "  French  Spy,"  at 
Detroit,  thirty  years  ago. 


—  Why  are  you  ill?  Why  do  you  suffek? 
Everybody  knows  all  aches  and  pains,  all  lnnguor 
and  debility,  are  cured  by  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 

—  Have  you  taken  cold  ?  You  can  prop- 
erly  cure  it  by  using  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

1     the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
facta : 

The  value  of  Baking1  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  anv  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  ia  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking' 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand,  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

Sax  Francisco,  July  13, 1SS3. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking:  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubicinches, 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S    90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist. 

Sas  Francisco  Sept.  24, 1888. 
H.  E.  EOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir:  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  caa  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

B_  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      [    San  Francisco 
Aug.  Alers,  M.  D.  j         Board  of  Health. 

manufactured  by  the 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  JIaik  St.,  San  Peancisco 
ST  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  T» 


SHOPPING 

Of  every  description  promptly  done  for  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Household  articles  bought  with  discretion,  taste,  and 
judgment.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Lock 
Uitx  78,  Station  A,  San  Francisco. 


(Pi  J   IPftRYff  i      For  FruIt  Growers   and   Con- 

\jm*  11  V  im  1 A  sumptives.     By  an  Eastern  man 
for   Eastern  people.     Health ;  Profit ;  Drawbacks.     Illus- 
trations, and  Colored  Map  of  all  fruit  locations.     Mail  $i. 
S.  S.  SOUTHWORTH,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


OPENIN 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    12. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  CO.'S 

NEW   ART    ROOM, 


110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J-  PAILLARD  &-=  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
Importers.       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.      Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERSHAXX  THE   HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS..S.F. 

Seud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ITTJR 

BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC, 


IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 


CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Rooni  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


TAX  NESS  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

Professor  C.  Goflrle,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
leading  artists  in  London,  and  musical  instructor  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  the  Duche*s 
■ji  Chartres,  the  Princts-e  de  Nemours,  the  Princesse  de 
Montpensier,  the  Due  de  Penthieres,  the  Countess  of  Paris, 
etc,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughter,  MRS. 
LOUISE  HIGGS,  Vocalist,  etc.,  established  the  above 
Academy,  assisted  by  leading  Professors.  Classes  forming. 
Consultations  as  to  musical  talent  and  advice  given  from 
9  to  11  a.  m.  Articled  and  resident  pupils  for  the  profes- 
sion will  be  speedily  brought  before  the  public  and  pupils 
found.     Call  at  8c6  Van  Ness  Avenue. 


R,  P.  HATIMOXD,  Jr., 

CIVIL  EXUIXEER  AM)  I,A\  l>  StFUVETOB, 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  si37- 

COWEN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

I  I  MX  VI,   DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.  R.  COWBN.  X>.  II.  SCHl'YLEK.  J.  W.   PORTER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


J.  O.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMercbanta 

304  and  20G  full  rum  la  street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu,  H   I. 


GHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  Fl      \ 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


MY  FIRST  PLAY. 

Charles  Lamb  is  justaliuleold-fashioned.  People 
do  not  read  and  quote  him  as  they  used  to  do  in  an 
older  day,  when  some  read  him  for  the  genuine 
pleasure  ol  the  thing,  and  some  because  it  seemed  to 
betoken  a  correct  taste. 

To  say  Uuth,  the  gentle  Elia  grows  tiresome  if 
you  read  him  consecutively  ;  but  a  dip  into  his  pages 
is  a  most  pleasant  thing  ;  pleasant  above  all  for  your 
literary  night-cap.  The  spirit  of  kindliness  which,  is 
rich  in  every  line,  is  as  soothing  to  your  last  waking 
hours  as  the  dripping  of  the  rain  upon  the  roof. 
Somehow  your  sleep  seems  calmer  and  more  peaceful 
for  having  been  wooed  by  the  gentle  Elia. 

When  1  read  Charles  Lamb  at  night,  I  pick  the 
volume  without  choice  from  the  shelf  and  turn  to  the 
page  hap-hazird. 

It  opened  the  other  night  at  "  My  First  Play,"  an 
unambitious  little  essay,  yet  crowded  in  the  first  page 
or  two  with  the  eager  anticipations  of  a  boy*s  heart, 
and  dashed  in  the  last  two  with  a  line  or  two  of  a 
m  ins  disillusion — if  one  may  use  a  word  which 
clamors  to  be  grafted  upon  the  language,  but  upon 
which  the  lexicographers  turn  the  cold  shoulder. 
Charles  Lamb  rejoices  that  he  went  in  upon  a  "pit 
order,"  a  species  of  deadheadism  since  abolished  by 
the  managers,  and  all  the  world  has  read  how  he 
gazed  with  awe  at  the  great,  green,  swinging  curtain, 
and  his  little  heart  trembled  with  riotous  anticipation 
at  the  sound  of  the  prompter's  bell. 

As  I  read  I  thought  of  my  first  play,  and  I  felt 
cheated.  I  had  not  sat  with  awe  before  the  great 
green  curtain  and  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the 
prompter's  bell.  I  had  been  smuggled  out  of  the 
area  way  by  the  family  seamstress,  who  acted  sur- 
reptitiously at  night  as  maid  to  some  one  at  the 
theatre.  I  went  in  by  a  side  door,  through  lumber 
and  stage  furnishings  and  insufficient  light,  and  found 
myself  behind  the  great  green  curtain  instead  of  be- 
fore it.  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes  but  once  since 
that  time ;  and  I  hope  never  to  go  again.  A  more 
unattractive  place  I  cannot  imagine. 

1  was  pei milted  to  stand  in  the  wings  and  gaze 
upon  the  thrilling  scene  before  me  ;  which  lost  all  its 
thrill,  owing  to  the  Jact  that  the  actors  who  made 
their  exit  upon  my  side  invariably  addressed  me  as 
they  left  the  stage,  always  in  the  patronizing  tone  in 
which  people  address  a  child,  and  always,  ol  course, 
in  thecolluquial  tone  of  every  day  life. 

The  play  was  "  Jack  Shepard,"  and,  though  I 
was  of  such  lender  years  that  much  of  it  must  have 
been  meaningless  to  me,  my  sympathies  must  have 
gone  very  heartily  with  Jack.  For  when,  in  the  last 
act,  he  advanced  to  his  doom,  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  save  him  fell  upon  me,  and  I  rushed  screaming 
upon  the  stage.  I  have  never  known  what  impression 
my  first  appearance  made  upon  the  house.  I  was 
snatched  back  violently  and  immediately  by  a  fat 
queen  in  a  long  while  silk  dress  anda  crown.  There 
may  not  be  such  a  character  in  the  play  of  "Jack 
Shepard."  If  not,  there  must  have  been  an  aiter- 
piece ;  but  the  fat  queen  in  the  white  dress  and  the 
crown  was  certainly  there,  for  her  face  is  burned  into 
my  brain,  as  the  poets  say,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
her,  as  she  bore  me  shrieking  from  the  stage.  She 
boxed  my  ears  most  roughly,  and  1  have  since  thought 
what  a  shining  light  she  would  have  been  in  the  prize 
ring.  The  family  seamstress  supplemented  the  noble 
lady's  work  with  another  boxing  ;  and  I  was  put  into 
my  little  bed  that  night  with  a  most  marked  distaste 
for  theatres. 

It  was  long  before  I  went  again  ;  but  when  I  did 
go,  I  spent  such  an  evening  of  enchantment,  and  so 
thoroughly  realized  all  the  delights  of  Charles  Lamb's 
first  night  at  the  theatre  that  I  have  always  looked 
upon  it  as  my  first  play. 

It  was  at  a  country  theatre,  in  a  mountain  town. 
As  if  the  handbills  were  not  sufficient  warning,  a 
huge  negro  used  to  go  up  and  down  the  town,  ring- 
ing a  bell  and  crying  : 

"Oyez!  oyez  !  oyez  !  There  will  be  a  performance 
to-night  at  ODonnell's  Theatre,  beginning  at  eight 
o'clock.     Doors  open  at  half-past  seven." 

Every  one  went  early.  There  was  no  dropping  in 
after  nine  o'clock.  At  last  I  had  all  the  happiness  of 
sitting  before  the  green  curtain  and  conjecturing  the 
wonders  that  would  be. 

The  play  was  "  The  Marble  Heart,"  and  the  green 
baize  lifted  on  the  most  marvelous  set  of  people  ere- 
ated  since  the  world  began. 

The  Marco  was  a  tall,  white,  large-eyed  woman, 
pale  with  a  pallor  which  even  then  struck  me  as  being 
excessive  and  unnatural,  and  a  premonitor  of  the 
swift-coming  death,  which  overtook  the  actress  not 
long  after.  She  spoke  in  the  stilted  periods  of  the  old 
school,  and  rolled  her  great  eyes  in  fine  frenzy.  Her 
disdain  of  the  poor  artist  was  something  magnificent 
and  tremendous.  I  can  see  her  yet  as  she  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  sofa  arrayed  in  a  green  velvet,  which, 
I  know  now,  did  duty,  with  another  bodice,  in  other 
plays  as  a  riding  habit,  and  tossed  Raphael's  humble 
flowers  over  her  shoulder  as  she  declared  a  preference 
for  roses  and  camellias.  So  vivid  was  it  all,  that  I 
could  not  dissociate  the  actress  from  her  part,  and  I 
pictured  her  riding  a  triumphal  car  of  scorn  through 
the  world,  spurning  dukes,  earls,  and  even  kinglings 
with  her  proud  feet.  Poor  lady  1  I  never  knew  till 
long  after  that  she  was  only  a  barn-stormer. 

As  for  Raphael,  my  young  soul  lay  in  homage  at 
his  feet.  Anything  so  peerlessly  beautiful  as  his 
dark,  melting  eye,  his  flowing,  ambrosial  locks,  his 
soft,  persuasive  voice,  his  black-velvet  coat,  I  had 
not  suspected  the  great  round  world  to  contain. 

I  felt  that  it  might  be  full  of  Volages  ;  indeed,  I 
was  convinced  that  they  abounded  in  gay,  witty, 
wicked  Paris,  and  that  one  of  them  had  drifted  our 
way.  very  much  as  a  tourist  mighL  I  felt  that  I  rec- 
ognized him,  and  that  one  day,  when  my  turn  came 
to  make  the  grand  tour,  I  should  find  upon  the  boule- 
vards a  thousand  and  one  prototypes  of  this  gay, 
witty,  merry,  frivolous,  flippant,  frothy  Volage. 

When  next  I  heard  of  this  actor,  Mr.  Charles  Pope, 
he  was  a  celebrated  Samson.  Fancy  a  Samson  play- 
ing Volage. 

As  for  the  rapturous,  ecstatic,  all  too  powerful 
Raphael,  he  has  been  with  us  again  and  again.  He 
is  a  better  actor  under  the  squirrel-skin  cap  and  buck- 
skin hunting- dress  of  Davy  Crockett;  but  he  is  not 
the  soul-entrancing  creature  that  he  was  under  the 
velvet  coat  and  ambrosial  locks  of  Raphael  Du- 
challet. 

There  was  a  buxom  and  beautiful  Marie  in  the  cast, 
in  a  plain  white  Swiss  dress,  a  garment  which  theat- 
rically but  delicately  insinuated  her  purity  and  worth 
I  took  it  unkindly  that  she  should  have  been  intro- 
duced at  all.     The  situation  was  harrowing  enough 
without  her  ;  and  I  felt  disturbed  by  a  superfluity  of 
unrequited  affection.     I  have  long  since  learned  to 
t«e  fact  that  this  character  is  an  absolute 
.  --sit  -'  n  a  properly  balanced  drama.     She  is  Mar- 
article  47  "  ;  she  is  Agnes  in  the  play  of 


"Agnes  "  ;  she  is  the  young  girl  in  the  blue  hood  in 
"Carmen,"  Josefa  by  name,  I  think,  who  comes  in 
search  of  the  recalcitrant  Don  Jose".  In  fact,  she 
abounds  in  the  drama  ;  and  I  have  learned  to  look 
for  her  coming,  and  to  like  it ;  but  I  felt  too  poign- 
antly for  her  to  enjoy  her  presence  at  my  first  play. 
She  went  lo  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  one  day,  on  the 
rocky  northern  coast.  Her  bright  face  had  been 
missed  from  the  stage,  and  she  had  ceased  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  Mandeville  sisters.  To  me,  who 
never  saw  her  before  or  after,  she  was  always  Marie, 
a  minor  part  which  probably  passed  out  of  her  own 
recollection  so  soon  as  played,  but  as  real  to  me  as 
the  dashing  Volage,  the  superb  Marco,  or  the  roman- 
tic Raphael.  If  I  enjoyed  much,  I  also  suffered  much 
at  my  first  play.  I  accepted  it  all  without  a  doubt  as 
the  way  of  the  world,  and  it  was  a  bitter  taste  of 
knowledge. 

A  long  interval  lay  between  that  night  and  my  next 
play-going;  and  next  time  I  did  not  wonder,  or  love, 
or  suffer  as  I  had  done.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  "  I  had 
left  the  temple  a  devotee,  and  was  returned  a  ration- 
alist." Betsy  B, 


The  Flower  Fete,  which  is  to  be  given  on  the  5th 
of  December  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter,  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  an  entertainment. 
The  entertainment  will  open  with  a  tableau  on  the 
stage,  which  will  turn  to  a  transform  Uion  scene  where 
sixty-four  young  ladies,  costumed  to  represent  flowers, 
will  appear  in  groups.  They  will  implore  the  fairy 
queen — who  will  be  seen  resting  in  a  golden  ham- 
mock— to  turn  them  into  mortals.  The  prayer  being 
gratified,  the  animated  flowers  will  then  leave  the 
stage,  and  thirty-two  of  them  will  then  dance  a  flower 
minuet.  Another  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  the 
reel  in  the  "Passing  Regiment,"  which  will  be 
danced  by  the  olher  thirly-two  animated  flowers, 
and  in  which  partners  will  be  officers  selected  from 
the  various  companies  in  the  city.  During  the  even- 
ing, Colonel  Dickinson,  in  behalf  of  the  Infant 
Shelter,  will  present  to  F  Company,  First  Regiment, 
a  beautiful  silk  fl^g,  which  is  now  being  manufactured 
bv  a  leading  firm  of  the  city.  After  the  presentation, 
Miss  Ellen  Coursen  will  sing  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  No  ladies  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  for 
dancing  unless  in  full-dress  or  in  a  flower  costume. 
Gentlemen  will  be  required  to  appear  in  evening  dress 
or  uniforms.  To  make  the  affair  select,  no  tickets 
for  dancing  will  be  sold  at  the  door.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Buffandeau  is  acting  as  manager  in  chief  for  the  as- 
sociation, of  which  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Spear  is  the  presi- 
dent 


Concerning  the  Union  Square  Company,  which 
was  here  some  months  ago,  the  Dramatic  Times 
says  :  "  There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  the  departure 
of  Minnie  Conway  from  the  Union  Square,  and  it 
would  look  as  if  she  had  been  forced  out.  It  seems 
that  a  piece  of  verse  recounting  a  number  of  scandals 
said  to  have  occurred  to  certain  members  of  the  com- 
pany while  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  were  sent 
to  each  member.  For  some  reason  suspicion  pointed 
to  Miss  Conway  as  the  author,  and  a  bitter  feud 
started  up  between  her  and  Maud  Harrison,  who 
seems  to  have  made  herself  the  champion  of  the  other 
people  in  the  company.  At  any  rate  the  feud  kept 
them  all  in  hot  water  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The 
poem  spoken  of  is  instructive,  but  hardly  publisha- 
ble."  No  doubt.  It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  it 
would  prove  extremely  interesting  reading  matter  to 
some  people  in  this  city.  See  "Flaneur's"  letter, 
elsewhere. 


At  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  "  The  Romany 
Rye  "  ends  with  this  evening's  performance,  which 
will  be  a  gala  night.  Each  lady  in  the  audience  will 
be  presented  with  a  corsage  bouquet  and  illuminated 
programme.  The  next  sensation  will  be  Miss  Louise 
Rial  in  ' '  Taken  from  Life,"  for  the  better  production 
of  which  the  theatre  will  probably  close  for  a  we;k  of 
preparation.  Succeeding  this,  will  be  Delibe's  new 
opera,  "LakmeV"  brought  out  by  the  J.  C.  Duff 
combination,  of  which  Miss  Emma  Juch,  the  Eu- 
ropean favorite,  is  the  prima  donna.  After  this  a 
number  of  other  new  operas  will  be  produced. 


Next  Monday  night  the  Standard  Theatre  will 
present  a  new  sensation  in  "Classic  Pictures  of 
Roman  Statuary,"  for  which  Muldoon  will  pose. 
Charley  Reed's  afterpiece  "Next"  has  filled  the 
theatre  during  the  past  week. 


"  Fun  on  the  Petaluma  "  is  the  principal  attraction 
just  now  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre.  Next  Monday 
will  inaugurate  the  seventh  week  of  the  Courtright 
&  Hawkins  Minstrels. 


Mr.  Hayman  has  leased  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
After  refitting  it,  he  will  reopen  the  house  on  Decem- 
ber 22d,  with  Miss  Jeffreys-Lewis  in  "  The  Ruling 
Passion." 


The  Jay  Rial  Company  opens  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  the  27th  instant,  while  the  Duff  opera 
season  will  begin  on  the  ioth  of  December. 


Michael  Strogoff  has  drawn  good  houses  all  the 
week  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  "Rose  Michel" 
will  be  the  next  attraction. 


Miss  Georgie  Woodthorpe  will  visit  this  city  with  a 
company  some  time  during  January,  1884. 


Miss  Agnes  Hemdon  left  on  Thursday  for  the  East. 


-Sunday, 


CCLXLVII.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons 
November  18. 
White  Soup. 
Fried    Halibut. 
Breaded  Lamb  Chops  with  Tomato  Sauce. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 
Celery  Stewed  with  Cream. 
Spinach. 
Roast  Canvas-back  Ducks,  Currant  Jelly,  Lime  and  Butter 
Sauce. 
Artichoke    Salad. 
Charlotte  Russe,  Wine  Jelly. 
Figs,  Pears,  Apples,  Grapes,  and  Pomegranates. 
We  have  been  requested  to  give  the  recipe  for  the  stuffed 
Bell-peppers,  which   appeared   111  the  last  bill  of  fare  pub- 
lished;  Take  large,  fine  peppers  ;  cut  the  top  off  in  a  circular 
form,  leaving  about  half  an  inch  attached  to  the  stem  part. 
Carefu'ly  with  a  small  knife  remove  all  the  seeds,  and  rinse 
the  peppers  out.     Make  a  dressing  of  baker 's  bread,  some 
ficely  mmced  onion,  plenty  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt  (some 
finely  minced  veal  or  beef  may  be  added).     Fill  the  peppers, 
place  in  a  pan,  and  bake  half  an]hour.^A  small   piece  of 
butter  should  be  laid  on  top  of  each  ptpper. 


MUSICAL    NOTES, 

The  Zech  Symphony  Concert. 
It  is  a  year  ago  this  month   since  Mr.   Frederick 
Zech  made  his  first  appearance  in  San   Francisco  as 
an  orchestral  leader.     It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
gave  a  concert  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  a  pro- 
gramme entirely  devoted  to  his  own  compositions, 
and   that  his  nervous,  demonstrative   manner  as  a 
conductor  created  the  impression  of  Mr.  Zech's  being 
a  somewhat  flighty  musical  genius.      He   held   his 
players  in  good  control,  but  he  swayed,  he  glared,  he 
beckoned  so  wildly,  and  threw  himself  into  such  pas- 
sions of  importunity  and  command,  that  his  mere 
presence  was  exhausting.     It  has  been  interesting  to 
notice,  however,  in  his  recent  leadership  of  the  Or- 
chestral Union,  and  in  his  methods  on  Friday  even- 
ing, the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  Mr.  Zech's 
manner  since  last  November.     He  is  more  self-con- 
tained, more  quiet,  and  more  serious  ;  yet  still  he  13 
so  imploring,  so  seemingly  abandoned  to  the  hope  of 
bringing  forth  harmony,  and  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  that 
one  is  led  to  respect  his  earnestness,  as  well  as  to 
question  whether,  with  more  promising  forces,  Mr. 
Zech  might  not  permanently  distinguish  himself.   His 
latest  orchestra  was,  certainly,  not  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  purposes   of   a  symphony  concert. 
While  many  of  its  men  were  players  of  individual 
merit,   the  ensemble  effect  was  generally  wavering, 
sometimes  weak,  and  at  several  exigent  points  de- 
cidedly  rickety.     The   order  of   faultiness  was,   as 
usual,  from  fairly  good  strings  to  passable  wood-wind, 
down  to  poor  brass ;  and  although  there  was  respons- 
iveness, together  with  attention  to  the  leader's  ideas 
of  light  and  shade,  there  was  a  degree  of  vacillation, 
and  a  hesitancy   of  attack,  that   could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  insufficient  rehearsal.     All  things  con- 
sidered, it  was  a  surprise  that  Beethoven's   Seventh 
Symphony  should  have  been  as  well  played  as  it  was. 
This  great  and  famous  work  stood,  naturally,  as  the 
evening's  piece  de  resistance,    but  instead  of  being 
placed  at  the  first  of  the  programme,  it  was  given  as 
the  sixth  and  final  number.     Of  course,  no  body  is 
worthy  to  come  after  Beethoven  ;  but,  for  that  matter, 
who  is  fit  to  be  heard  before  him?    And   although 
the  last  place  was  doubtless  reserved  for  the  A  major 
symphony  through  some  unexplained  law  of  musical 
etiquette  and  reverence,  the  arrangement  was  an  un- 
fortunate one.     People  were  tired   before  the  sym- 
dhony  was  begun,  and,  as  it  is  so  longa  composition, 
many  left  the  hall  before  half  the  movements  had 
been  finished.     The  most  enthusiastic  musical  atten- 
tion will  flag  in  spite  of  itself,  if  it  is  subjected  to  pro- 
longed demands  ;  and  even  those  listeners  who  had 
reserved  themselves  for  the  symphony  found  it  hard 
to  follow  with  the  freshest  zest.     The  four  movements 
of  this  wonderiul  tone-picture— in  which  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  taken  "a  new  lease  of  originality,"  for 
the   work  is   in  his   so-called   "second  manner" — 
were  quite  evenly  played.     The  instability  and  tardi- 
ness of  the  brass-wind  were  keenly  felt  in  certain 
passages  of  the  Vivace,  and  there  were  various  rough 
spots  all  the  way  through  the  number ;  but  much 
could  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  the  music  itself. 
The  tempo  adopted  by  Mr.    Zech  in  the  Allegretto 
was  full  fast,  yet  this  profound  movement  was  most 
appreciatively  interpreted.     Mendelssohn's   overture 
to  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  was  also  not  without  a  beautiful 
intention  in  the  matter  of  rendering  ;  in  some  re- 
spects it  constituted  the  most  enjoyable  number  of 
the  evening,  and  came  so  near  being  finely  played 
that  it  was  at  least  praiseworthy.     Its  chief  charm 
however — which  lies  in  the  strange,  brief  pathos  of 
that  broken  little  theme,  floating  up  here  and  there 
from  one  instrument  and  then  another — was  obscured 
by  loud  accompaniments  and  the  unmodulated  force 
of  tone.     It  was  poorly  defined.     It  lacked  linear  dis- 
tinctness.    It  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of  fog.     Two 
other  orchestral  numbers  were  a   "  Larghetto,"  by 
Mr.  Zech,  and  "  Confluentia,"by  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kel- 
ley.     The  former,  from  Mr.   Zech's  C  major  Sym- 
phony, was  justly  admired  upon  the  occasion  of  its 
first  performance  last  year,  and  was  redemanded  upon 
this  occasion.     Without  being  especially  suggestive, 
it  is  a  correct  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  well  in- 
strumentated,  and  always  enjoyable.     Mr.  Kelley's 
"  Character-Stuck  "  is  for  strings  only,  and  was  also 
encored.     This,  too,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  careful  and 
artistic  hand  ;  it  is  pure,  graceful,  refined,  and  melo- 
dious.    Both  of  these  young  composers  may  be  proud 
of  the  favor  shown  to  their  productions.     Mrs.  Small, 
the  vocalist  of  the  evening,  first  sang  three  ballads, 
which  were,  respectively,   "  Looking  back,"  by  Sulli- 
van,  "A  Wondrous  Thing  it  must  be,"  by  Liszt, 
and  "Mary  of  Argyle,"  by  Nelson.     Mrs.   Small's 
voice  is  a  mezzo-soprano  of  full  volume  and  a  kind 
of  hollow  purity  ;  but  it  is  so  devoid  of  feeling,  flexi- 
bility, and  sympathy  that  it  utterly  fails  to  please. 
Mrs.   Small  also  confines  the  resonance  of  her  tones 
to  her  mouth  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion  ;  her  pitch  is 
often  widely  inaccurate,  and  her  manner  so  statuesque 
as  to  be  almost  forbidding.     A  more  impassive  deliv- 
ery can  not  be  imagined  than  that  employed  by  this 
lady  in  the  rendition  of  her  various  selections  ;  and 
as  her  style  is  so  prominently  inanimate,  it  was  but 
poorly  suited  to   Mr.    Zech's  song,    "The   Absent 
Sailor."     The  words  of  the  composition  are  passion- 
ate, beseeching,  questioning,  and  sad.    The  orchestral 
accompaniment  gave  them  a  weird  setting,  but  the 
impression  as  a  whole  was  repellant  and  icy  cold.     So 
far  as  he  has  made  it  known  to  us,  Mr.  Zech's  con- 
ception of  musical  form  is  not  of  a  nature  best  adapted 
to  the  lied,  though  it  may  be  scarcely  fair  to  judge 
him  by  the  one  in  question.     Nevertheless  he  will 
write  well  in  other  directions.     Not  without  reason 
was  he  presented  with  a  laurel  wreath.  F.  A. 


—  Mhs.  John  W.  Mackav  has  gcme  down  to 
her  beautiful  country  residence,  the  Chateau  de  Vil- 
lebon.  This  quaint  old  pile  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  is  situated  near  Palasien,  twenty  miles 
from  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  forest. 
The  fair  chatelaine  will  entertain  largely,  and  has 
stored  the  castle  vaults  and  larders  with  three  hun- 
dred cases  of  Pommery  Sec  and  va^t  stores  of  pro- 
visions. Stag-hunting  will  be  in  order  for  the  next 
two  months,  for  which  purpose  Mrs.  Mackay  lately 
purchased  a  large  pack  of  hounds  belonging  to 
Nunez,  the  Spanish  embassador. 


—  Music  Everywhere. — That  wonderful 
musical  instrument,  the  Organetta,  is  advertised  in 
this  issue  by  the  Massachusetts  Organ  Company,  57 
Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  the  ideal 
home  instrument.  You  can  dance  to  it ;  you  can 
sing  to  it :  a  mere  child  can  play  it ;  it  inculcates  a 
love  of  music  in  young  and  old,  and  develops  and 
cultivates  the  ear.  The  music  is  perfectly  accurate, 
and  the  wonderful  Organetta  will  play  any  tune.  At 
the  price,  $3.50,  it  is  wilhin  the  reach  of  all. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Tburlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Mrs.  Van  Brunt,  having  returned  from 
the  East,  is  prepared  to  receive  pupils  in  the  art  of 
singing,  at  her  residence,  No.  1319  Pine  Street,  be- 
tween Hyde  and  Larkin.  At  home  from  9  a.  M.  to 
1  P.  M. 


Albums  of  all 
215  Dupont  Street, 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore. 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap, 
near  Sutter. 


-  When  you  feel  life  is  a  bukdkn,  and 
nothing  you  try  seems  to  ease  your  dyspepsia,  find  a 
sure  relief  in  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.—  Its  record  of  for- 
ty  years  is  one  of  constant  triumph  over  diseases  of 


—  Dr,  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. }     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


Wc  have  just  received  a  very  One  collection 
of  New  Etchings  ana  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  and  Casts,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  of 
Frames* 

ACT  GALLERY  FREE.  ©PEN  EVENINGS. 


THE  FLOWER  FETE 


To  be  held  at  the 


Miss  Addie  Cora  Reed,  a  young  soprano  singer  of 
talent  from  Boston,  will  give  a  concert  on  the  23d  in- 
stant, at  Dashaway  Hall,  at  which  she  will  be  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  J.  C  Hughes,  and 
several  other  artists  of  note. 


"The  Romany  Rye"  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  to  run  for  two  weeks.  Mean- 
while Alice  Harrison  and  the  stock  company  will  go 
on  a  tour  through  the  interior. 


—  In  another  column  will  be  seen  the  No- 
tice of  the  new  Southern  Pacific  broad-gauge  line  to 
Santa  Cruz,  via  San  Jose".  In  future  there  will  be  no 
more  change  of  cars,  and  the  line  will  pass  through 
one  of  the  most  beautilul  regions  of  the  State,  to  the 
popular  seaside  resort 


—  Parties  seeking  the  advantages  of  a 
theatre,  combined  with  the  desirable  features  of  a 
lecture-room,  should  not  fail  to  engage  the  Metropol- 
itan Hall.  The  magnificent  auditorium  has  just  been 
refitted,  and  can  not  be  equaled  for  spacious  ele- 
gance. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

December  5th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Little  Sisters9  Infant  Shelter. 


Tickets  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ladies  of  the  Shelter, 
and  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Buffandeau,  211  Sutter  Street,  from  n 
A.  M.  lo  1  P.  M.  Floor  seats  sold  at  the  door  do  not  give 
holders  privilege  of  dancing. 


S.  P. 


iyoKTHtr.5 


R.  R. 

DIVISION.) 


SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LINE, 
San   Francisco   to   Santa  Cruz, 


VIA 

,  9Icnlo  Park, 


au«l  Sail  Jose. 


NOW  IJi  OPERATION, 

ALL    "BROAD    GAUGE." 

No  Change  of  Cars  on  this  Line. 

The  quickest,  safest,  and  most  comfortable  route  to  that 
POPULAR  SEASIDE  RESORT. 


A.  C.  BASSETT, 
Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Asst.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


_    AND  NOT 
_  =WEAR  DJJT 

CtfShR     ff%by\YUlcrim'!lcers.   Hy mail 25c.   Circulars 


(SOUTHWEST  CORNER 


OE   BUSH. 
Established  18JJ. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personalin- 
struction  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 


Our  stock  of  Christmas  Cards  is  now  ready 
for  inspection,  and  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  choicest  and 

MOST  ARTISTIC 

of  those  published  in  America  and  Europe. 
An  immense  variety  of  new  Fringe  Books  are 
now  ready,  bnt  the  most  popular  is  the  Cal- 
ifornia souvenir, 

A  BOl'QI'F.T   OF 

CALIFORNIA.   FLOWERS, 

being  a  collection  or  Kondcaux  and  Poems 
of  Friendsbip  and  Affection,  by  James  T. 
White,  with  fine  Illustrations,  and  haudsoiue 
cover  willi  heavy  fringe.    Price,  $1.00. 


Make  your  selections  early  at 

D  0  X  E  Y ' 

23  Dupont  Street. 


F.  SGHAFER 

ART  SALE. 


On  THURSDAY   EVEMJJG  ntxc, 

November  23,  1SS3,  at  7.38  o'clock, 
we  will  sell,  by  auction,  in  the  large 
Gallery  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  No.  430  Pine  Street 
the  entire  collection  of  OIL  PAINT- 
INGS and  STUDIES  from  NATURE 
of  the  above  named  artist,  compris- 
ing European,  Central  American, 
Eastern,  Oregon,  and  Califoinian 
Scenery.  The  Paintings  are  now 
on  view,  day  and  evening,  at  the 
Gallery,  No.  430  Pine  Street,  where 
Catalogues  may  be  obtained. 
EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

ABCTIOJIEEKS. 


GOODYEAR! 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


A  large  stock  of  English  Tweed  Kubbcr  Coats, 

Gossamer  Rubber  Goods  for  Men. 

Women,  and  Children. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    CO. 

B.  H.  TEASE  Jr.,        S.  M.  RUNVO.V,       Agents. 

5T7  and  579  MARKET  STREET. 


ANTI-FAT. 

yffE    GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 
and  practice,  found  a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex 
can  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 
month  without  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 
and  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.  This  treatment 
strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying  only  the 
fat,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluid  in  the  tissues,  producing 
gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty 

egeneration   of    the  heart.     Address   ANTI-FAT,    Post- 

ffice  Eox  1925,  City. 


TAILORING   PARLORS, 

Corner  Kearny  and  Geary  Streets, 
Entrance,  No.  10  Geary  St. 

ffe  hare  received  onr  FALL  and 
WINTER  stock  of  Cloths  and  Cas- 
sinicres  in  all  the  latest  STYLES 
and  COLORS,  Onr  Stock  is  all 
new,  and  onr  nominal  expense  war- 
rants ns  in  making  a  first-class 
article  at  reasonable  prices. 

Military  and  Naval  Uniforms  a  Specially. 
REEVE  &  STAAD. 


OMETHING  NEW 
[VERY  WEEK. 


I  CHI     BAN 


JAPANESE  NOVELTIES, 
JAPANESE  CURIOS. 

USEFUL,  ORNAMENTAL 

EXHIBITION  FREE.       OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT.       20,  22,  24  GEARY  STREET. 


The  Union  Under-Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  bci  g 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  iSj  TKY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  S :  Ivcr  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  M.  II.  Ober  &  Co., 
326  Sutter  Street,  S.F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


BUTTERIC 

Patterns— Fall  Styles. 

OEND    STAMP   FOR    CATALOGUE 
*■*     AGENCY,  121  Tost  Street,  San  Fr::ncisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAX  FRAXCISCO,  C-'-L. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


#■ 
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A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT 

that  will   play  any  tune,  and  that 
any  one,  even  a  child,  can  operate. 

The  Organettc  has  gained  such  a  world-wide  reputation,  tin! 
a  lengthy  description  of  it  is  not  necessary.    It  will  be  tuffi* 
cient  to  say  that  it  ia  a  PEEFECT  ORGAN  [hat  playa  mechani- 
cally all  the  sacred  airs,  popular  music,  fongs,  dancei,  etc. 
etc.      It  consists  of  three  strong  bellows  ar.d  sut  of  reedl  with 
expression  box  and  swell,      a  strip  of  perforated  paper 
represents  the  tune,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  paper 
tune  in  the  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  and   turn 
the  handle,  which  both  operates  the  bellows  and  propels  tho 
paper  tune.    The  perforations  in  the  paper  allow  the  right 
reeds  to  sound  and  a  perfect  tune  is  the  result,  perfect  in  time, 
execution,  and  effect,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  music  being 
required  of  Hie    performer:    even   a  little  child  can  operate 
it;  as  is  shown  in  the  picture,  a  little  girl  is  playing  a  song  anal 
her  playmates  arc  sinking  the  words.     It  is  i"t:ned  in  the  key 
best  suited  for   the  human  voice  to  sinp  by.    It  interests  and  enter- 
tains both  old  and  young,  assists  i:i  training  the  voice  and  at— 
FOEDS  UOUESOF  social  AMUSEMENT.    The  Orc&nctta  ia  perfectly 
represented  by  the  picture.     It  is  made  of  (olid  black  walnut,  dcao— 
rated  in  gilt,   and    is  both    handsome  and  ornamental^..  The  price  off 
Eimilar  instruments  has  hitherto  been  $3,  and  the  demand  has  constantly 
Incrcascduntil  now  there  are  over  75,(vQ  in  use.     We  are  encouraged  to  placer 
the  Organella  on  the  marfcetat  this  greatly  reduced  price.  bclievirE  that  the  (ale 
will  warrant  the   reduction.     The   Orcanetta,  thougbi 
similar  In    construction  is  an  improvement  upon  our 
-"  *-nown    Organelle,  which  lelli  for  fS 
10.    It  contains  the  Game  number  o£ 
reeds  and  plays  the    same* 
—**»-      tunes.    Our  offer  is  this:  On 
_    ^v  receipt  of  S7  we  will  send 

■ the  Organella  by  express  to 

anv  address  and  mciuds 
FBBB  S3. 5©  worth  of  music,  or 
on  receipt  of  S5  we  will  send  rt  with, 
over  Sl.AO  worth  of  music  FEEE,  or 
for  S:i.."iO  we  will  eend  it  with  email 
selection  of  music,  FBBB.  The  pnee 
includes  boxing  and  packing.  Thcsa 
arc  agent't  pneet,  and  we  will  appoint 
j'hetiret  purchaser  from  any  town  our 
nt.  If  ne  so  desires.    Address,  Jhe> 


ij Massachusetts    Organ     Co.,    57 
^Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  ADDITION.  A  dcslrjible 
residence  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  on  ac- 
count of  (he  owner's  departure.  Trice  $.>,G00  ; 
one-half  cash,  and  onc-lialf  on  mortgage. 
•harden  and  Stable  on  back  of  lot,  with  drive- 
way from  rear  street.  "Will  rent  readily,  pro- 
ducing an  iiieome  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  particular?*,  apply  to 

COBB  A  CO., 

No.  321  Montgomery  Street. 


The  S.T.  Taylor  Agency  for  Imported  Fashions 
F.  M.  LOVELL'S 

SUIT    AJND    CLOAK   HOUSE, 

304  Stockton  St.,  bet.  Tost  and  Sutter, 

Have  just  received  from  the  leading  Paris  disseminat-rs 
the  most  extensive,  original,  and  artistic  designs  for  Indies', 
Misses',  and  Children  s  TolIMtCft  and  Clonks  ever  dis- 
played in  this  city.  The  fitting  by  this  incompar  blc  *-"ys- 
tem  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  our  new 
method  ol  finishing  Velvet  and  Plosh  Cloaks  will  comm  ni 
itself«to  ladies  here  as  it  has  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York. 

Method  taught.  Svstems  sold.  Illustrated  Circular  and 
Treatise  on  Dressmaking  free. 

See."  Ad."  in  ''Lc  Bon  Ton,"  "La  Mode  Elegante,"  and 
"  Revue  de  la  Mode." 


PAQ   hMT.  01!     PYTI  REQ    SANITARY    PLUMBING. 

U  HO     fill  U     UIL     riAl   U  II LO         BUSH  &  M1LLETT,  34  Geary,  above  1 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

The    Door. 
A  baptism  in  hades'  depth 

As  hot  as  boiling  tar 
Awaits  the  man  who  quits  a  room 

And  leaves  the  door  aj  ir. 
And  he  who  softly  shuts  the  door 

Shall  dwell  among  the  blest, 
Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 

And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

East  and  West. 
She  was  a  beauteous  little  witch, 

The  pet  of  her  papa- 
Old  gentleman  was  vastly  rich  — 

They  came  from  Arkansas. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  ;  of  music  I 

Am  very  fond,"  said  she. 
'■  Now,  wont  you  our  piino  try. 
And  play  something  for  me  ?  " 
A  Chopin  scherzo  I  essayed, 
And  tried  with  all  my  art 
To  please  this  occidental  maid, 
And  win  her  W  est^rn  heart. 

I  finished.     As  I  turned  my  bead 
I  met  her  eves  oi  blue. 
"  Oh,  that  was  just  too  sweet,"  she  said. 
"  Now  do  play  "  Peek-a-boo  I "        —Life. 

Her  Accomplishments. 
She  knew  music,  and  painting,  and  style, 

And  possibly  knew  how  to  flirt ; 
But,  Saiots  of  the  Kitchen  !  she  asked  for 
A  gridiron  to  iron  a  shirt. 

—Merchant  Traveler. 

Texas  Hears  from  Ohio. 
Sound  the  tidings  to  the  skies  ! 
The  Buckeye  coon  curls  up  and  dies. 
Let  the  gallinaceous  fowl 
Flop  his  wings  and  fairly  howl. 
Set  it  up  and  paint  it  red, 
The  world  is  free,  the  devil's  dead. 

—Fort  Worth  Gazette,  Dem. 

A  Pretty  Vatsar  Senior. 
Did  you  on  the  campus  pass  her? 
Thai's  the  finished  maid  of  Vassar, 
Whose  wisdom,  like  Minerva's,  ro'ghty. 
Blends  with  the  charms  of  Aphrodite. 

With  language  eloquent  and  tropic 
She  can  handle  any  topic, 
And  will  thrill  you,  if  it  suits  her, 
Till  your  heart's  not  worth  a  kreutzer. 

Owner  of  a  thousand  graces, 
Deckfd  in  satins,  silks,  and  laces. 
And  deep  diamonds  that  so  glisten, 
Forth  she  comes  ;  oh,  let  us  listen  ! 

Now  ycur  whole  mind  she'll  be  teasing 
With  things  Asian,  Roman,  Grecian, 
Take  you  through,  with  apologies, 
All  theclogies  and  mythologies. 

She  knows  Shakespeare's,  Goethe's  fancies, 
New  books,  pamphlets,  and  romances, 
German  mind-mists  pessimistic, 
And  that  nighimare  nihilistic  ; 

Every  reign  and  revolution, 
Chemistry  and  evolution, 
Stars  and  suns  and  epochs  during 
Ages  past  and  pre-Silurian. 

The  very  Crichton  of  a  daughter — 
She  rides  a  horse  and  rules  the  water, 
Works  at  painting,  and  can  play 
Lawn-tennis,  archery,  and  crcqueL 

She  can  tell  each  tongue's  declension, 
Talk*  oi  azimuth,  right  ascension, 
And  gives  you  tunes — there  is  no  fagging  her— 
Oi  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner. 

Fascinating,  fawn-like  creature, 
Fair  in  iorm  and  fine  in  feature, 
Sweet  as  a  zephyr  from  Sumatra, 
A  pretty,  rose-lipped  Cleopatra, 

—Philadelphia^  Call. 


Distinction  and  Difference. 
But  yesterday  I  spoke  of  Jones. 

Poor  Tom  !     His  luck  was  always  hard  ! 
"  Oh,  yes  !  "  said  Brown,  in  careless  tones, 

"  He's  an  unlucky  dog,  old  pard  !  " 
"  Just  so  ! "  said  I  ;  "  suppose  that  we 

Chip  in  and  give  the  lad  a  lift." 
"  Guess  not,"  said  Brown;  "  don't  count  on  me  ; 
I  think  you'd  better  let  him  shilt." 
To-day,  again,  I  mentioned  Jones, 
And  slid  he  hadn't  been  around, 
"  Yes,  yes  I  "  said  Brown,  in  eager  tones, 
"  I  wonder  where  he  can  be  found? 
I  wish  he'd  happen  now  this  way — 
He's  just  the  man  I  want  to  meet  I 
You  haven't  heard?    Why,  yesterday 
He  made  a  rousing  pile  on  wheat !  " 

— Chicago  News. 

A  Dilemma. 
To  write,  or  not  to  write,  that  is  the  question. 
WhetherJ'iii  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  reputation  of  being  asked  by 
A  young  lady  to  write  in  her  autograph  album, 
And  having  kept  the  book  two  years,  more  or  less, 
And  then  not  written  in  it — 

Or  to  take  the  pen  against  a  host  of  doubts  and  fears, 
And,    by    once  writing,    end   them?     To  start— to 

write  — 
To  write  1 — perchance  to  make  a  blot— ay,   there's 

the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  darksome  blot  what  feelings  are 
Shown  forth — nervousness,  distrust  of  self, 
And  many  others  I — Not  as 
When  one  is  writing  to  bis  girl,  for  then 
If  he  should  make  a  blot,  he  draws  a  line 
'Round  it,  and  says 
It  was  intentional,  and  meant  to  mark 
A  place  where  he  did  kiss.     And  she 
Believes  the  yarn,  and  kisses  it,  and  thinks 
That  she  is  happy.  —Boston  Globe. 


Failing! 

That  is  what  a  great 
many  people  are  doing. 
They  don't  know  just  what 
is  the  matter,  but  they  have 
a  combination  of  pains  and 
aches,  and  each  month  they 
grow  worse. 

The  only  sure  remedy 
yet  found  is  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  this  by  rapid 
and  thorough  assimilation 
with  the  blood  purifies  and 
enriches  it,  and  rich,  strong 
blood  flowing  to  every  part 
of  the  system  repairs  the 
wasted  tissues,  drives  out 
disease  and  gives  health  and 
strength. 

This  is  why  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  will  cure 
kidney  and  liver  diseases, 
consumption,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  dyspepsia,  mala- 
ria, intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

Mr.  Simon  Blanchard,  a  well- 
known  citizenof  Hayesville,  Meade 
county.Kentucky,  says  :  "  My  wife 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  and 
her  constitution  was  all  broken 
down  and  she  was  unable  to  work. 
She  was  advised  to  use  Brown's  Iron 
Bitters,  and  found  it  to  work  like  a 
charm.  We  would  not  now  be  with- 
out it  for  any  consideration,  as  we 
consider  it  the  best  tonic  in  the 
world." 

Brown's  Iron  Bitters 
is  not  a  drink  and  does  not 
contain  whiskey.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  of  Iron 
that  causes  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. Get  the  genuine. 
Don't  be  imposed  on  with 
imitations. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO, 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 
Street. 
£3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


RHEUMATISM.  £*; 


A  HOME  DHUGGIST 

TESTIFIES. 

Popularity  at  home  is  not  always  the  best 
test  of  merit,  but  we  point  proudly'  to  the  fact 
that  no  other  medicine  has  won  for  itself 
such  universal  approbation  in  its  own  city- 
state,  and  country,  and  among  all  people,  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our  best- 
known  .Massachusetts  Druggists  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  suiferer:  — 

;  years  ago  I 
attack  of 
Rheumatism,  so  se- 
vere that  I  could  not  more  from  the  bed,  or 
dress,  without  help.  J  tried  several  reme- 
dies without  much  if  any  relief,  until  I  took 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  by  the  use  of  two 
bottles  of  which  I  was  completely  cured. 
Have  sold  large  quantities  of  your  Sarsa- 
parilla, and  it  still  retains  its  wonderful 
popularity.  The  many  notable  cures  it  has 
effected  in  this  vicinity  convince  me  that  it 
is  the  best  blood  medicine  ever  offered  to  the 
public.  E.  F.  Harris." 

ltiver  St.,  Euckland,  Mass.,  May  13, 1882. 

SALT  RHEUM. 

was  for  over  twenty  years  before  his  removal 
to  Lowell  afflicted  with  Salt  Rheum  in  its 
worst  form.  Its  ulcerations  actuallv  covered 
more  than  half  the  surface  of  his  body  and 
limbs.  He  was  entirely  cured  by  Ayer'3 
Sarsaparilla.  See  certificate  in  Ayer'a 
Almanac  for  1883. 

prepared  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  bottles  for  S5. 


George  Andrews, 
overseer  in  the  Lowell 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GAJtDENS,    DintS,    MINES,    AMD    FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 


Curbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "Robber  Hose, 
Rubber  llose,  (Competition,)  Suction  llose, 
Steam  llose,  Brewers*  llose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
llose,  Carbolized  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco*  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  fire  and  earthquake  -proef.  It  has  live 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Til*  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotel* . 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
rnmpcan  plan.  The  restaurant  in  the  Onesi 
In  th-  eltv. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


mJLLER'S     OPTICAL     DEPOI 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental   HoteL 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order,    igr  Two  Hours  Notice. 

■r-Yj-     Tne  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  vision  thor 
>eU   oughly  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


Fl 
i 


Guild  at  Lis! 


G0L3  SEEKERS  FRIEND 

'.I  you  will  si'nd  usTEH 

CENTS  Silver,  you'l  get 

HEW  CASE 


never  [ails.  World  WIS  Co.  izi  Nassau  St.  NewYorb. 


LjEPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

~^>^     Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS, 
defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant :  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county;  or  if  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend- 
ed complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bunds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  baid  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plai.  tiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seel  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  WILLIAM  T.   SESNON,  Clerk. 

[l.s.]  By  A  J.  Rai>ch,  Deputy  Clerk. 


y4pollinaris 

j. 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"Most  safe,  delicious,  and  wholesome." 
New  York  World. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &-•  HJm.  IFat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS, 

FOK  SA1E  BT 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

523  Montgomery  St.,  8an  Francisco. 


FOR  THEJHOLIOAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALC1TE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  GASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 


General  Agents. 


3G  California  Street.  J 


THE    ARGONAUT 

Is  regularly  mailed  to  the  following  commercial  exchanges, 

hotels,  and  reading  rooms  throughout  the  world,  and  will 

always  be  found  on  file  in  said  places  : 

Athens — Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Antwerp— La  Bourse. 

Baden-Baden— Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Baltimore — Merchants'  Exchange. 

BarbadrfCS— Albion  Hotel. 

Rata  via,  Java — Commercial  Society. 

Belfast — Commercial  Exchange. 

Berlin— Hotel  du  Nord. 

Birmingham — Daily  Post;  Queen's  and  Northwest 
Hotel;  Great  Western  Hotel ;  Midland  Hotel;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Bombay — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Bordeaux— Hotel  de  Paris. 

Boulogne- a ur-Mer— Hotel  des  Bains. 

Bristol,  England — Commercial  .Rooms. 

Brussels — Grand  Hotel. 

Bncnos  Ayres —Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Calcutta — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

CaUao— Colville  &  Co. 

CaiitOU — Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  —Commercial  Reading  Rooms. 

Chepstow,  England — Beaufort  Arms  Hotel. 

Colombo,   Ceylon — Times  newspaper. 

Como,  Italy — Hotel  de  la  Reine  d'Analeterre. 

Constantinople— Baltozzi  Freres;  Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Copenhagen — Royal  Exchange. 

Cordova,  Spain — Hotel  Suisse. 

Dresden — Grand  Hotel  de  Saxe. 

Bnblin — Irish  Banker  newspaper ;  Shelbonme  Hotel; 
Hibernian  Hotel. 

Bunedin,  New  Zealand— Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Edinburgh — Douglas  Hotel;  Royal  Hotel;  Balmoral 
Hotel ;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Florence,  Italy — Hotel  de  Montebello. 

Franhibrt — L.  Livingstone  ;  L.  DinkelspieL 

1-CClong,  Australia— News  of  t/ie  Week. 

Geneva— Hotel  Metropole;  Hotel  Nationale;  Hotel  de 
Beaurivage  ;  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix. 

Genoa— Grand  Hctel  de  Genes  ;  Grand  Hotel  Isotta. 

Gibraltar — Turner  &  Co. 

UlaSgOW — Chamber  of  Commerce;  Queen's  Hotel;  St. 
Enoch's  Station  Hotel. 

Halifax— White  Swan  HoteL 

Hamburg— Lutterroth  S:  Co. 

Havre — Quesnel  Freres  et  Cie. 

Lnterlaken,  Switzerland — Victoria  Hotel;  Hotel  des 
Alpes. 

Jamaica — Middleton  S:  Co. 

Jersey,  England — Commercial  Reading  Room, 

Leauiiagion,  England — Regent's  HoteL 

Leeds,  England — Chamber  ot  Commerce. 

Leghorn,  Italy — Hotel  Anglo-American. 

Lim  i— William  Gibbs  &  Co. 

Lisbon  -Unias  Commercial. 

Liverpool — Northwestern  Hotel,  Lime  St  Station  ;  Gen- 
eral Bankers'  Association  •  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 
Adelphi  Hotel;  Compton  Hotel. 

London — Langham  Hotel,  Portland  Place  ;  Westminster 
Palace  Hutel,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.;  Morley's  Hotel, 
Trafalgar  Square;  R^yal  Hotel,  Blackfriars;  Charing 
Cross  Hotel ;  Midland  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras  Sta- 
tion ;  Bridge  House  Hotel,  London  Bridge ;  Grand 
HoteL 

Luzerne,  Switzerland — Hotel  Schwanen. 

Lyous,  France — Hotel  d'Europe. 

Madras — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Madrid — La  Kfioca*  Banco  de  Castilla. 

Manchester — Qu-  en's  Hotel ;  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Marseilles — Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles;  Pascal,  Fillis 
&  Co. 

ManritiC? — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mazatian— Kelly,  Myrtle  *   Co. 

Melbourne,  Australia — Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Milan — Grand  Hotel  Continental. 

Montreal —  ;  Windsor  Hotei;  St.  Lawrence 

HoteL 

MOSCOW — SL  Nicholas  HoteL 

Munich — Hotel  d'Angleterre. 

Naples— Grand  HoteL 

New  IforK  City — Fifth  Avenue  Hotel ;  Hoffman  House  ; 
Brunswick  Hotel;  Sturtevant  House;  Gilsev  House; 
Delmonico's  ;  St.  Nicholas  Hotel ;  Astor  House ;  The 
Windsor;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Nice,  France— Hotel  Continental. 

Nottingham,  England — Maypole  HoteL 

Ostend,  Belgium— Bath  Hotel. 

Ottawa,  Canada — Russell's  HoteL 

Palermo,  Sicily — Hotel  de  France. 

Paris — Hotel  Continental;  American  Exchange;  Grand* 
Hotel  de  Louvre ;  Grand  Hotel ;  Hotel  Meurice. 

Plymouth,  England — Duke  of  Cornwall  Hotel. 

tluebec— Stadocona  Hotel. 

Kamsgate,  England— The  Grandville  HoteL 

Kome— Bristol  Hotel. 

St,  Petersburg — Hotel  Demuth. 

Seville.  Spain — Grand  Hotel  de  Paris. 

Shanghai — Mercury  newspaper. 

Sheffield,  England— Royal  Hotel. 

The  Hague— Hotel  Paulez. 

Toronto— Queen's  Hotel. 

Venice — Hotel  Victoria. 

Vienna — Grand  Hotel;  Hotel  Kaiserin  Elizabeth  ;  Grand 
Hotel  de  la  Cour  d'Autriche ;  Grand  National  Hotel. 

Washington — Wormleys  Hotel;  Arlington  Hotel;  Eb- 
bitt  House. 

Weisbad  en— Hotel  du  Rhine. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  ALL 

Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  A90XPHG  LOW  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offioe — aoS  California  Street 


M' 


TABER,  HARKER  &  Co., 

TMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

^    OROCE  RS.  ">3  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


TYLES 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C«     Pi     Ait     Jtii 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  is  S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.3a  A  .  M. 
*4..  OO  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

S.OQ  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.OO  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.30  A,  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4-00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30   P.   M 

7.30  A.M. 
IO.OOA.  M. 

3-OG  P.  M. 
"5.00  P.  M, 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P.  H. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M- 

8.O0  A.  M. 

3.30  P-   M- 

4.30  P.  M- 
*4-00  P.  If. 

7.3a  A.  M. 
t  IO.  OO  A.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A,  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-3°  P-  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4-3°  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 
..Benida 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . . 
. .  Colfax 


j  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . . 
\  and  East )  Emigrant. . 

{Gait  and  )  via  Livennore 
Stockton  f  via  Martinez. 

..lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing 

..  Los  Angeles  and  South 

..Livennore  and  PleasantoQ.-.. 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 
.Merced 


I  Mojave,  Needles,  )_ Express... 

(  and  East /Emigrant. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogdea  and  \  Express 

(East J"  Emigrant 

(  Red  Bluff  >via  Marysville. 
\  and  Tehama  j  via  Woodland . . 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livennore. . . 

via  Eeniaa. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Beoicia. 

..Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
..San  Jose. 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  p. 

*I2.IO  P.  M 
6.4O  P.  M 
8  40  P.  M 
IO.  IO  A.  SI 

*IO.IO  A.M. 
6.4O  P. 
5.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  i 

2.4O  P.  M 
7-  IO  A-  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
"l2.IO  P. 
5-4°  P- 
IO.IO  A.M, 
2.40  P.  M 
5.40  P. 

•8.40  A.  M, 

2.40  P.  M 
2.4O  P.  M 
*I2.IO  P.  M 
5.40  P.  M 
2-4°  P. 
7-IO  A.  M. 
5-40  P. 
3.4O  P.  K. 
9. 40  A.  M 
*S.40A.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
9,40  A-  M- 
5.4c  P.  M_ 
6. 40  p.  M. 
5  40  P.  M 
5- 4C  *•  M 

6.4O  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M- 
*3-40  P.  M, 
t3-4°  P-  M. 
9.40  A.  H 
6-4°  P.  M 
2-4O  P.  M 
8.4O  P.  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M 
IO-IO  A.  M 
8.40  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
IO-  IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4-30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  1  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY, 
o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8. 
S.30,  9-00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.3a,   11. oo,  n.30,  12. oo,  12,30 

I.OO,    I.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-0O,    3.30,    4.OO,    4.30,    5.OO, 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.OO,  9-00,   IO  OO,  II. OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— *6".co,  *6.3o,    -7.00,   *7-3o, 
'S.^o,  '3-30,  *4,oo,  "4.30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  "*6.3o, 
T  o  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  — '9.30  A.    m.,  6. 

til. OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   *6-30.   7.0°.    *7-3°. 
9.00,9.30,  10.00,  {10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00, 
J1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3-30,  4.00,  4-30,  5-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6. 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  "12.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,   "6.30,    7.00,  *7-3o,  8.00, 

9.OO,  t9-30,    IO.OO,  tlO.30,  II.OO,  til. 30,    12.00,  I.OO,  2 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   S-oo,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7-oo,  8. co, 

IO.OO,   II.OO,    *I2.GO 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— ~6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  13. 

*8-30,  9-oo,  10.00,   11.00,   ti-oo,   2.00,   3-00,    4.00, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6-3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,    *6  53,    *7.23-    '7.53, 

*8-S3.   *9-23»   *io.2i,   *4-z3»    *4-53.    *5*3,   *5  53- 

*6.53,  7.25,  9.50. 
From  1-RUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— '5.15,  *s-45, 

ig.iS,  *3-i=. 
From  EAST  OAKLAND—  *s -30.    '6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,   8.30,   9-OQ,   9.30,    10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11-30.  12.00, 

12.30,    1.00,   1.30,    2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,  6.00.  6.3^,  7-°°.  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  i°-57- 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— '5-37.    '6-°7,   6  37.    7-C7, 

737,   8.07,    8.37,   9.07,   9.37,    10.07,    IO-37,   "  07,  11.37, 

12.07,    12.37.   r-°7.   I-37.  2-°7.  2-37.  3-°7,  3-37.  4-°7»  4  37. 

5.07,  5-37  6  07,  6.37.  7.07,  8. 06,  9.06,  10.06,   1 1.06. 
From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,   *5-52,    "6  2z,  6.52,  *7-22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  3.32,  9-22,  Q.52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  ill. 22,  11,52  t(2.22, 
12.52,  tl-22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52.  8.52,  9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.15,  *5  45,  *6.i5,  6.4:,  *7  -5,  7-45, 
*8.i5,  8.45,  ig.15,  9-45,  tro.is,  10,45,  i"-i5.  "-45.  i=-45i 
1-45.  2-45,  3-45,  4-15,  4,45,  5-15.5  45,6-15,6-45,7-45, 
8-45,  9-45,  10-45. 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45.  '6.15,  645,  *7.iS.. 
7.45,  8.45,  tg.15,  9.45,10.45,  112.45,  1.45,  2-45,  3-45 
4-45,  *S-iS,  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7-*5- 


'S.23, 
*6  23, 


16-45, 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7. 15,  9.15,  ".15,  1.15,  3-1 
5-15- 

From  OAKLAND— *6- 15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  I  Sundays  osly. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  S:  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE. 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


rOHN   GASH. 


IOHN   J.   NEWSOM 


JfEWSOM  &  GAS3, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 


Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


JOItS  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

xx3  and  las  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

/ISSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 


SI 


nod  Mill  Suppliei;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


OUfHE&SPACfFi 


fs>  HAIL.ROA5T 

BROAD_GAUGE. 
WIXTER   ARRAXGEMEXT, 

Commencing  Slnday,  November  ii,  1883,   and  until 
fubthsr  notick, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thud 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


to.50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3°  p-  M- 

4.25  p.  M. 
*5-io  P.  M. 

6.30  P.   M. 


DESTINATION. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  i 
MenloPark ( 


8.3O  A.M. 
IO.4O  A.  M. 
"3.30  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  ! 
...Principal  Way  Stations.,  f 


6.35 

A. 

M. 

*3.io 

A. 

M. 

9.03 

A. 

V. 

10.02 

A. 

y. 

3-36 

P. 

M. 

t4-59 

P. 

M. 

5  55 

P. 

M. 

903 

A. 

M. 

10.02 

A. 

M. 

^.30 

P. 

M. 

5-55 

P. 

M. 

10.40  a.  m.    t  GUroy,   Pajaro,    Castro\-ille,  )    '10.02  a.  m. 
*3-30  p.  m.    (..  .Salinas,  and  Monterey.-.)       5.55  p.  M- 


r  and  TresPinos..    I      5-55  P.  : 


0.40  *•  M-   ]   *atS°^-V  ^-l'"1'    AP°S'   )  -.0.0=   A.  M. 

3.30  P.  m.  ]  (CampCap.toU)& Santa &U2  V 
■rj  ^  broad  gauge.no  change  of  cars  J      J 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  andway  stations.,  j 


"Sundays  excepted*        tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day—to   Santa    Clara    or   San    Jose,    $2.50;    to   Gilroy, 
54-00;    10   Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,   $5-oo,    and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 


Tickht  Offices — Passenger  Depot,   Townsend   Stree', 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agu 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For'polnts  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  B.  R. 


TIME     TABLE. 

COMMENCING 

C  UN  DAY,    NOVEMBER    4tk  1883, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.i5, 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti-35,  *r-45.  *4-5°.  t5-°o  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}—t7-Oo.  *8-45  A.  M.,  "3.45,  "5.3a 
15.30  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
tg-so  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  ti2-oo  M.,  *2-3o,  t3-35  P.  M- 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  to.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.2o, 
t5-io  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fc-  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3.45,  5-30  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5-30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7-45,  11.00  A.  M.,  1.00,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2. 15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


I  i\    1  *  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  IO  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 

Mills  and  Way  Stations.     (Thiough  Train   from  Duncan 

MUi-i  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,  52  ;    Point 
Reyes,   S2  50 ;   lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  54. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  51.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P.etoming,  arrives  in  ban  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip^ — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYK 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Azent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  40S  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEE3EBR0UGH.       W.  H.  DIMOND. 


CO., 


WILLIAMS,    DUIOAD    & 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UMON~  BLOCK.  202  Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.6. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Naviearion  Co.  :  The  Canard 
Royal  Mall  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston;  The  Haw^ii-m  Line;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


A 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO 

(EfttabUshctl  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  gtreet,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  33. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOS  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First   and   Erannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghai. 
«;--    i.-u  From  San  Frantiscofor 

steamer  1S83.  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Wednesday,  November  23th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  18th. 

KSS4. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Ofiices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  «Vharf,  or  No.  soa 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  A.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEr- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Eay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


P 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 
<"It y  or  Peking November  22d 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

San  Bias November  I5IIi 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  ELAS.  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA 
FULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  aAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA and  LA  LIBERTAD  to  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  November  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  forUpper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. _ 


KATSANIEl.  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAHPEKLr  . 

X.   GHAT  &    CO., 


JNDERTAKERS, 

m  Sacramento  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  Konse,  Steam,  Foundry*  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EVGIISU  COKE  ASD  PIG  IBO.V, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  BTrrEKs'  Gobe  i3  Is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
Lyear:  216  pages,  81x11} 
■  inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
Bale  prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain mlbrmation  gleaned  from  the  ma? 
kets  or  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

22?  *i-  229  Wobosh.  ATenuc,  Chlcac°>  HI* 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  foT 

COXSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 

<;  1:1110  \, 

Sole  Proprieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultede  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambutean, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills   and   the 

usual  purgatives — is  agieeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRILLON 


BANKING. 

*THE   NEVADA   BANK 

J  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Paid-np  Capital §3,000,000  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

_  Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President ; 

James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,ooofioc 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas   Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier- 

AGEXTS-Sew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bank  ol 
California;  Bo»t«n,  Tremont  Xiitlonal  Bank; 
Chicago,  I  niou  National  Bank  ;  St.  lonit,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  Xew  Zealand,  Ike  Bank  of 
>~ew  Zealand;  London,  V  M.  Rotk*chlId  A 
'nil •  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  tne 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation* 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

j_tii««  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

...a-v  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-llain,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ©1 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1S57. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Bunding,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


Z10ME  MUTUAL 
1  L  INSURANCE  COMPAA  Y. 

No.  318  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  7, 1882 684J32  8} 

"RESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  R.  STORY 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.    H.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 

W.  L.  Chalmbrs,  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  CO. 

No.  310  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPACLDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  and  ro  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Sigar  Refrert. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vic 
A.  B,  SPRECK' 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

Sanlrancisco, 

Cal. 

1863. 

S2.QDO.OQO.OQ 
r5Brpl0S    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CoL,  July 1, 18S*. 


fflfll    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


1.1  J  POST  BTCEBF.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


PRICE'S    SAX   LEWDRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

(njjto-box,  vtitu  top). 

Important  Improvement-  In  construction  and 
iini-h  of  the  new  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beavtiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  acd  back  up  too  far.  The  bory  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  tt  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  wirhoat  the  aid  of 
any  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveling  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  n  large 
horse  carrying  the  shafts  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v-  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept,  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30C0  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Geitleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  B.  Phillips, 

GeD'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "  Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc,  etc,  address  Truman,  lsbani  A  Co., 
511  Market  Street,  Sac  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Leundro,  Cal. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    01 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  Ssn 
Francisco,  Nov.  2,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day. 
dividend  No.  6:>,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Monday,  November  12,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Faimeis'  Loan  and  Tru"t 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Seaetai  j. 

Offce — Room  No.  29,  NetadaElock,  No.  309  MonL20!r- 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


LOUIS   BRAVERMAN   &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  all  tbe  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Ilenry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemtne  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 


101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell. 


J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $150,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     ■       ■         $1,350,080 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


CO 


CO 


o 


.    © 

X 
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MARBLE  W03KS. 

AfARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

■*■'■*■    OXT.Y.  fOlOEED,  1TALIAX,  and  STATU- 
ABY  UAJEBLES.    Monuments  and  llrndstones. 

w.  11.  Mccormick. 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S,  F. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

" CLOTH  OF  GOLO," 

(StralgUI    .llcsll.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  fur 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEKN  OFFERED.  A  hibher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO. 


MAORAMl  twine 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING   MACHINE    AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F.f 

Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteenth  Stiect, 
Oakland. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers. 

and  Klsnk  Boob  91a  ufaetnrers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  rine. 


If  you  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Select  a 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

We  have  now  In  stock  the  finest  assortment 
ever  offered  in  this  city. 
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This  Cnt    represents   onr   LADY'S   FBANKLIN 
BOCKEK,  No.  471.  $8.50. 

Send  for  Illnstratcd  Catalogue*  froni  which 
yon  can  select  as  well  as  if  you  Tisited  our 
store. 


1RT-PAI1\TED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

lie  to  lis  Batterr  Street. 


Tiles  and  Crates  at  Thomas  Day 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Famishing    Good', 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


*    411   413  &  415    SANSOME    ST,  5.F 

'  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially;requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Cored,  j- :'::-  IsreatloL 

oftheagc   PIERCE  fcSi.N 
704SacSt,SwiF-aii  Cal- 


FINE   CARPETS 

....AND.... 

RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT.... 

BTJRNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

618  Market  Street,  and  15  and  u  Post  Street. 
Special  Bates  for  the  next  Sixty  Days. 


INK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER. 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   NOVEMBER  24,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


LADY    DOROTHY'S    RING. 


By    "  Cockaigne." 


A  year  or  two  ago  I  was  staying  for  a  week's  partridge- 
shooting  at  Lord  W 's  place,  in  Dorsetshire.     A  fair-sized 

party  was  there,  among  them  a  Captain  Ralph  Herbert,  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade.  He  was  a  man  of  about  five-and-thirty,  with 
a  tall,  slightly  built  frame,  straight  figure,  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexion, and  a  careless  air  and  manner — in  short,  the  sort  of 
looking  and  mannered  man  you'd  expect  to  see  in  a  light 
cavalry  regiment  instead  of  in  the  line.  He  bad  seen  con- 
siderable service  for  his  years,  and  his  bravery  was  unques- 
tioned, for,  besides  the  medals  he  had  gained  in  the  Zulu 
and  Boer  campaigns,  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  that  un- 
doubted symbol  of  personal  bravery  in  its  wearer,  the  Vic- 
toria cross,  which  he  had  won  for  recapturing,  single-handed, 
from  a  party  of  Zulus,  two  privates  of  his  regiment,  whom 
they  had  taken  prisoners.  He  was  a  splendid  shot — as  our 
daily  bags  among  the  stubble  and  turnips  bore  witness — a 
good  fellow  generally,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies, 
though  he  did  not  seek  their  society.  But  though  capital 
company  and  an  excellent  conversationalist,  he  was,  as  such 
men  sometimes  are,  extremely  reticent  about  himself  and  his 
doings,  almost  to  the  verge  of  affectation,  and  whatever  was 
known  of  him  to  his  credit  had  to  come  from  other  mouths 
than  his  own,  for  he  was,  on  general  principles,  a  profound 
hater  of  the  personal   pronoun   I.     At   least,  such  was>  the 

reputation  he  bore  when  I  met  him  at  Lord  W 's.     The 

following  narrative  concerning  him,  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late as  nearly  as  I  can  in  words  that  fell  from  his  own  lips  in 
my  own  hearing,  should  therefore  attract  an  interest  in  its  re- 
cital apart  from  that  aroused  by  the  remarkable  incidents  of 
the  story  itself. 

One  night,  at  dinner,  a  man  sitting  next  to  me  said,  in  an 
undertone,  for  Herbert's  seat  was  just  opposite  : 

"  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  ring  of  Herbert's  ?  I  am  told 
it  has  a  curious  history  attached  to  it — a  ghostly  legend,  or 
something  of  that  sort.  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  draw  him 
for  it  when  the  ladies  leave  the  room?" 

I  had  noticed  the  ring,  certainly.  One  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  do  that.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  because  he  wore  it 
on  his  third  finger — a  most  unusual  thing  with  men  ol  his 
class — and  it  was  the  sole  ornament  the  fingers  of  either 
hand  bore,  which  in  these  days  of  coiled  serpents  and  gem 
set  gypsy  bands,  was  something  to  attract  one's  attention. 
Beyond  that  I  had  paid  little  heed  to  it,  and  had  given  it  no 
thought,  except  to  suppose  it  was  some  large  and  antique 
family  seal-ring  left  him  by  some  eccentric  maiden  aunt  who 
had  made  a  comfortable  annuity  or  fat  legacy  accompanying 
it  dependent  on  its  constant  and  exclusive  wear  by  the 
legatee.  Herbert,  as  I  said,  was  sitting  just  opposite  to  us, 
and  unconsciously  I  looked  over.  He  chanced  to  be  at  that 
moment  holding  Lis  champagne  glass  to  his  lips,  and  the  ring 
showed  to  advantage.  It  was  a  carved  cameo  (the  design  I 
could  not  decipher)  surrounded  by  a  row  of  small  diamonds, 
the  fashion  of  its  heavy  red-gold  setting  being  more  likely  to 
win  the  admiration  of  an  antiquary  than  to  find  for  it  a  place 
in  the  window  of  any  Bond  Street  jeweler  of  the  present 
day.  As  I  looked,  I  caught  Herbert's  eye.  He  colored 
slightly,  and  put  down  his  glass  with  a  quick  though  rather 
awkward  self  conscious  movement. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I  to  my  neighbor  ;  "  I  was  only  follow- 
ing the  drift  of  your  question.  Yes,  I  have  noticed  the  ring. 
I've  just  had  a  good  look  at  it,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  bear 
out  what  you  say.  I  doubt,  though,  if  you'd  get  him  to 
speak  of  it.  He's  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do  that, 
I  should  think,  from  what  I  know  of  him."  I  then  fold  him 
of  Herbert's  apparent  confusion  at  having  seen  me  examin- 
ing the  ring. 

"  There,  now,"  said  he,  "doesn't  that  show  there's  some- 
thing queer  about  it  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  seme  odd  story  or 
other  connected  with  that  ring,  and  I  mean  to  try  and  get  it 
out  of  him.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  ever  since  he  has 
worn  it  he  has  never  been  more  than  decently  civil  to  any 
woman,  and  before  then  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  flirts 
and  lady-killers  in  the  army." 

I  confess  that  my  curiosity  was  considerably  excited.  I 
was  to  leave  next  day  to  stay  with  some  friends  in  Berkshire, 
and  that  night  would  be  my  only  chance  of  helping  in  the 
discovery.     I  thought  I  saw  how  to  do  it 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  I  to  my  friend,  "  I  think  I  know  how 
we  can  get  it  out  of  him  ?  If  you  don't  mind  leaving  it  to  me, 
I  fancy  I  can  manage  it." 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  fellow.  I'm  only  too  pleased  to 
be  relieved  of  the  job." 

With  all  of  Herbert's  good  traits,  he  had  one  fault — a 
fault  in  common  with  far  better  men  than  himself  in  other 
ways.  He  was  over-fond  of  wine.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
he  was  an  intemperate  man,  for  that  would  soon  have  put  an 
end  to  his  army  days ;  but  he  always  took  his  full  allowance 
while  the  ladies  were  at  table,  and  after  they  had  retired  was 
ever  ready  with  an  empty  glass  when  the  decanters  passed 
his  way  in  their  tours  round  the  board.  I  had  noticed,  also, 
that  his  potations  of  brandy  and  soda  in  the  smoking-room 
every  night  were  not  only  in  advance  of  every  one  else,  but 
that  his  manner  of  mixing  the  drink  allowed  of  a  higher  per- 
centage of  spirit  and  a  less  quantity  of  soda  than  the  usual 
formula  called  for  on  such  occasions.    It  was  then  that  his 


talking  powers  exhibited  themselves  ;  and  though  there  was 
no  sign  in  his  articulation  that  he  had  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  caution,  a  close  observer  could  detect  a  willing- 
ness, nay,  an  anxiety,  to  monopolize  the  talk.  This  peculi- 
arity then  displayed,  and  so  at  variance  with  his  reputed  re- 
ticence, I  could  account  for  in  no  other  way.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  draw  him  for  the  story  of  the  ring  after  he  had 
got  well  under  way  with  the  brandy  and  soda  in  the  smoking- 
room  that  night,  and  I  did  so. 

After  we  had  got  comfortably  settled  about  the  room  in 
our  smoking-suits,  and  everybody  had  a  pipe,  cigar,  or  cigar- 
ette between  his  lips,  and  a  well  filled  glass  at  his  elbow,  I 
started  in. 

"  I  say,  Herbert,"  I  began,  before  he  or  any  one  else  could 
get  the  floor,  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  people  where  you  got  that 
odd  ring  of  yours.  I've  heard  no  end  of  yarns  about  it,  but 
I  don't  believe  one  of  them.  Now,  then,  couldn't  you  set  the 
table  at  rest  once  and  forever,  by  giving  us  the  'only  true 
and  correct  version'  ?     I  have  no  doubt  it  is  interesting." 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  the  point  at  once  without 
any  beating  about  the  bush.  Talking  up  to  a  subject  always 
gives  a  man  time  to  reflect,  but  a  point-blank  question  takes 
him  unawares.  Herbert's  reply  showed  that  my  tactics  were 
well  considered.  The  other  men  had  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other  in  amazement  at  my  audacity,  but  their  faces 
changed  considerably  when  Herbert  took  his  short  clay  pipe 
from  between  his  teeth,  and  quietly  answered  : 

"  I  don't  mind ;  but  it's  rather  a  longish  tale.  Of  course, 
you'll  all  promise  me  it  shall  go  no  farther — at  least,  until  I 
give  you  leave?" 

We  all  promised  faithfully,  and  replenishing  with  the  bran- 
dy-flask the  hole  he  had  already  made  in  the  contents  of  his 
tumbler,  Herbert  began  : 

Five  years  ago,  last  January,  just  after  my  battalion  had 
come  home  from  the  Cape,  and  while  we  were  quartered 
at  Aldershot,  I  was  going  down  to  stay  with  the  Stan- 
leys, near  Dorking,  for  a  fancy-dress  ball  which  was  to  be 
given  at  their  place-  I  had  been  asked  to  go  earlier,  but  be- 
ing at  that  time  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  I  couldn't  get  away 
from  duty  until  the  day  of  the  ball.  There  were  only  two 
afternoon  trains  by  the  Southwestern  line  that  would  take  me 
to  Guildford,  and  there  connect  with  trains  for  Betchworth, 
the  Stanleys'  station — one  at  half-past  two,  and  the  other  at 
four  o'clock.  The  first  would  have  got  me  to  my  destination 
before  dark,  and  I  had  intended  going  by  it,  and  had,  in  fact, 
so  written  to  my  friends.  But  some  regimental  orders  unex- 
pectedly came  up  for  me  to  look  over  and  sign,  so  that  I  h  id 
to  fall  back  on  the  last  train.  Even  at  that  the  train  (as  usu 
al)  was  twenty  minutes  late,  the  consequence  being  that  I 
didn't  leave  North  Camp  Station  until  close  upon  half-past 
four  o'clock.  Had  we  been  on  time  I  should  have  reached 
Guildford  before  five,  instead  of  which  it  was  nearly  dark 
when  we  arrived  there.  The  London  train,  which  was 
to  take  me  on  to  Betchworth,  stood  waiting  at  a  distant  plat- 
form, and,  being  already  detained  too  long  by  our  tardiness, 
I  had  barely  time  to  catch  up  my  portmanteau  and  rugs  and 
jump  into  a  first-class  compartment  before  the  train  was  off. 
I  had  thought  it  was  a  smoking  compartment  when  I  got  in, 
but  what  was  my  annoyance  when  I  discovered  that  in  my 
hurry  I  had  made  a  mistake.  However,  I  was  the  only 
passenger  in  it,  luckily,  and  I  thought  I  might  risk  a  pipe 
without  incurring  very  dire  penalties  for  infringing  the 
printed  rules  of  the  line,  stuck  up  in  the  frame  overhead,  be- 
fore we  got  to  Chilworth,  the  next  station.  So  I  filled  my 
short  clay,  and  lighted  up.  Unfolding  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Globe,  which  1  had  bought  at  the  North  Camp  book-stall, 
and  had  hitherto  forgotten,  I  spread  my  rugs  over  my  knees 
and  settled  down  comfortably  in  my  seat  next  the  window. 
I  began  to  read  ;  but  of  what  I  read  I  have  not  the  faintest 
recollection.  Whether  I  went  to  sleep  or  not  I  couldn't  tell 
from  that  day  to  this.  All  I  know  is,  after  what  seemed 
to  me  an  absurd  reverie  among  the  clouds,  that  I  was 
dimly  conscious  of  where  I  was,  and  suddenly  began  to  won- 
der why  we  hadn't  got  to  Chilworth  yet.  I  put  down  my  pa- 
per, which  still  remained  in  my  hands,  and  commenced  to 
unbutton  my  ulster,  to  get  at  my  watch  to  see  the  time.  As 
I  did  so,  my  eyes  encountered  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  the 
far  corner-seat  opposite.  I  was  thunderstruck.  I  could  have 
sworn  that  no  one  but  myself  was  in  the  compartment  when 
we  left  Guildford,  and  we  hadn't  stopped  since  we  left  there. 
Yet  there  sat  the  woman.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  took  a 
draw  at  my  pipe,  to  see  if  I  was  asleep.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I 
puffed  out  a  great  mouthful  of  smoke,  but  still  there  was  the 
woman.  A  closer  inspection  dumbfounded  me  still  more.  I 
could  not  see  her  face,  except  her  eyes  and  a  small  bit  of 
her  chin,  for  her  head  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in  a  black 
veiL  But  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  blue,  and  on  her  chin  I 
noticed  a  small  black  patch,  such  as  court  ladies  used  to  wear 
in  the  olden  time.  Her  dress  was  what  struck  me  most. 
Such  an  odd-looking  gown  as  she  had.  In  style  and  make 
her  whole  costume  was — I  can  not  describe  it  better — just  as 
if  one  of  Kate  Greenaway's  figures  of  a  young  girl  had 
stepped  out  of  one  of  the  pictures  in  her  "  Birthday-book," 
and  had  seated  itself  in  the  compartment  with  me.  What  it 
all  meant  I  couldn't  make  out.  Then  an  idea  dawned  sud- 
denly upon  me,  and  I  smiled  satisfiedly.  Of  course,  that  was 
it,  and  what  an  ass  I  had  been,  to  be  sure  !  It  was  some 
young  girl  going  to  the  ball.  Her  maid  was  doubtless  in  a 
second-class  carriage,  and  she  had  dressed  for  her  character  I 


before  leaving  home.  But  I  wondered  who  it  could  be,  all 
the  same,  and  I  was  cudgeling  my  brains  for  something  to 
say  to  her  to  open  a  conversation,  forgetting  all  the  time  that 
I  might  have  apologized  for  smoking,  when  the  train  stopped 
at  a  station.  My  window  was  on  the  side  of  the  carriage 
farthest  from  the  platform,  and  I  turned  my  head  to  look  ont 
and  see  what  name  was  on  the  lamps.  By  Jove  !  if  it  wasn't 
Betchworth.  Here  was  another  shock.  It  seemed  as  though 
I  had  been  but  ten  minutes  at  most  in  the  train,  and  the  reg- 
ular time  from  Guildford  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
sprang  out  as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  giving  my  traps  to  a 
porter,  who  stood  waiting  at  the  door,  looked  up  and  down 
the  platform  of  the  station  thinking  I  might  see  her.  There 
was  no  sign  of  her,  and  I  asked  the  porter  which  way  she 
had  gone. 

"  Lady,  sir?"  he  said,  with  a  puzzled  look.  "  I  didn't  see 
no  lady  leave  this  'ere  compartment,  an'  I  bin  slandin'  by 
the  door  ever  since  the  guard  unlocked  it,  sir.     No,  sir." 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  I  said,  impatiently ;  "  I  saw  her  in  the 
compartment  when  the  train  stopped.  She  got  in  at  Chil- 
worth or  Gomshall — at  least  she  must  have,"  I  added,  re- 
flectively. 

"  This  train  don't  stop  at  no  stations  'twixt  here  and  Guild- 
ford, sir,"  replied  the  porter,  with  a  grumpy  tone  and  a  pity- 
ing look.    "  She's  an  express." 

It  was  awfully  strange.  It  was  more  than  strange,  in  fact ; 
it  was  startling.  But  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  I  felt 
uncomfortable  in  the  company  of  the  porter,  who  evidently 
thought  I  had  been  drinking,  and,  besides,  I  had  no  time  to 
lose  to  get  to  Alderly  Park,  the  Stanleys'  place.  On  inquir- 
ing I  found  that  no  trap  had  come  to  meet  me  at  the  station, 
and  there  was  no  message  or  anything. 

"  There  was  a  wagonette  come  to  meet  the  last  train,  sir," 
the  station-master  said.  "  But  nobody  came,  and  the  groom 
drove  home  again." 

Of  course,  it  was  I  whom  they  had  expected,  and  they 
thought  I  wasn't  coming  because  I  neglected  to  telegraph. 
I  had  only  myself  to  blame,  but  that  didn't  help  me.  What 
made  it  worse  was  that  such  a  thing  as  a  fly  or  any  sort  of 
conveyance  was  not  to  be  had  nearer  than  Dorking,  six  miles 
away.  There  was  nothing  for  me  but  to  walk,  bot  it  was  my 
first  visit  to  Dunstall,  and  I  didn't  even  know  the  way. 
However,  I  found  that  the  park  gates  were  not  over  a  mile 
from  the  station  by  an  easy  road  that  I  couldn't  miss,  and 
the  house  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  road  and 
up  a  straight  avenue  of  limes.  So,  leaving  my  portmanteau 
to  be  wheeled  after  me  in  a  luggage  barrow  by  the  porter, 
who  couldn't  get  away  till  the  down  train  from  London  had 
passed,  I  lit  my  pipe  and  started  out  on  foot,  by  the  light  o( 
a  crescent  moon  fast  approaching  the  horizon.  I  got  to  the 
lodge  all  right,  and  let  myself  in  at  the  side  gate,  answering 
"good-night"  to  the  old  woman  who  stood  in  the  doorway 
of  the  lodge  as  I  passed  in.  I  kept  straight  along  what 
seemed  to  be  a  noble  avenue  of  limes,  and  had  waked  with- 
out gaining  any  apparent  opening,  or  catching  a  glimpse  of 
the  house  for  quite  twenty  minutes  by  my  watch.  This  sur- 
prised me  somewhat,  as  I  had  been  told  at  the  station  it 
wasn't  over  five  minutes'  walk  once  I  passed  the  lodge.  It 
is  true  my  thoughts  had  been  deeply  occupied  with  my 
strange  experience  in  the  train,  and,  in  my  absence  of  mind, 
it  was  quite  possible  I  had  unconsciously  gone  too  far.  I 
stopped  and  looked  about  me.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
but  the  two  rows  of  limes  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  stretch- 
ing away  into  a  tunnel-like  darkness  before  and  behind  me, 
for  the  young  moon  had  long  since  sunk  below  the  distant 
tree-tops.  It  struck  me  as  useless  to  turn  back.  If  I  went 
on  I  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
and  so  I  started  on  again.  I  had  hardly  taken  more  than 
twenty  paces,  when  a  closed  gateway  right  across  the  avenue 
obstructed  my  further  progress.  "  Ah,"  I  thought,  "  at  last  ! 
I  was  right  after  all."  I  had  supposed  it  was  the  gate  into 
the  grounds  about  the  house,  and  that  my  iourney  was  over, 
but  I  was  wrong.  The  avenue  had  come  suddenly  to  an  end. 
Upon  examination  I  found  the  gateway  led  into  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  good-sized  paddock  enclosed  by  a  thick, 
thorn  hedge  ;  the  gate,  a  five-barred  one,  was  locked.  For 
a  moment  I  was  nonplussed.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  retrace  my  steps,  or  climb  the  gate  and  see  if 
beyond  it  I  shouldn't  find  my  way  out  of  my  difficulty.  I 
had  detei  mined  on  the  latter  course,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  my  foot  on  the  lowest  bar,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  in  a  stretching  gallop  fell  upon  my  ears.  From  the 
absence  of  clatter,  and  the  dull  thud,  as  of  soft  turf  under 
the  animal's  feet,  I  knew  it  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
gate,  toward  which  the  horse  seemed  to  be  approaching  with 
great  speed.  Insensibly  I  got  down  off  the  gate,  and  drew 
back  into  the  shelter  of  the  hedge.  I  had  barely  done  so, 
when,  with  a  dash,  I  saw  the  dim  outline  of  a  w  hite  horse,  on 
which  was  sealed  a  lady  in  a  long  flowing  dark  habit,  rush 
at  the  gate,  rise  at  it,  and  gallantly  clear  it — as  I  thought. 
But  no.  With  a  nasty,  cracking  sound  that  made  my  heart 
stand  still,  and  my  blood  turn  to  ice,  he  caught  his  hind 
heels  in  the  top  bar,  gave  a  wrenching  stagger  to  recover 
himself,  and  then  came  crashing  on  his  head,  rolling  over  on 
his  rider,  after  which  both  lay  si  ill.  Expecting  to  find  both 
horse  and  rider  past  all  aid,  I  ran  to  their  assistance  ;  but 
what  was  my  amazement  to  hear,  as  I  stooped  t  ricate 

the  lady,  a  sweet  voice  say  : 

"  Don't,  please,  trouble  about  me,  sir.     I 
least  hurt — except  this  scratch  on  my  forehead. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  next  instant  she  had  disentangled  herself  from  the 
saddle,  and  was  standing  at  the  head  of  her  horse,  who  had 
risen  at  her  bidding,  and  stood  quietly  with  his  bridle-rein  in 
her  hand,  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened.  It  was 
all  done  so  quickly,  I  didn't  seem  to  see  her  get  up,  or  the 
horse  either.  It  was  as  though  some  magic  spring  had  been 
touched  which  wrought  the  instantaneous  change  in  the  posi- 
tions of  both— in  fact,  as  if  I  had  shut  my  eyes  lor  a  second, 
and,  opening  them,  had  found  things  as  I  say.  I  was  con- 
siderably startled,  and  thought  that  that  night  I  seemed  to  be 
in  for  a  series  of  surprises  and  odd  experiences.  But  1 
hadn't  much  time  to  think  about  it,  for  the  young  lady— for 
such  her  voice  told  her  to  be — addressed  me  again. 

"  You  have  lost  your  way  ;  have  you  not  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  admitted  that  I  bad. 

"And  you  wonder,  of  course,  how  I  happen  to  know  that 
yo  J  have — very  naturally.     Come,  now,  am  I  not  right  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  she  was. 

"  Well,"  she  added,  "  1 11  tell  you  some  day  how  I  happen 
to  know,  perhaps,"  and  she  gave  a  queer  little  rippling  laugh. 
"  In  the  meantime,  suppose  I  show  you  the  way.  You'll  cer- 
tainly be  late  for  dinner  if  I  don't.  Come  with  me.  I  don't 
think  I  shall  trust  myself  on  Brian's  back  again." 

With  that,  she  wheeled  her  horse  round,  and,  still  holding 
him  by  the  bridle,  led  him  by  me,  passing  so  close  that  I 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  her  face  that  I  had  had.  It  wasn't 
much,  for  the  small  bit  of  moon  had  vanished  quite  out  of 
sight,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  more  than  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  fair  young  face,  whose  eyes  sparkled  like  dia- 
monds in  the  starlight,  and  a  slight  girlish  figure,  clad  in  a 
dark  cloth  habit,  the  skirt  of  which  struck  me,  I  remember, 
as  uncommonly  long  and  full  for  the  fashion  of  the  present 
day.  Her  sidesaddle,  too,  I  noticed  was  of  quite  ancient 
make,  and  it  had  not  the  third  pummel.  I  walked  silently 
on  by  her  side,  lost  in  thought  and  wonder  at  the  adveniures 
which  had  befallen  me,  and  wondering  what  the  next  sensa- 
tion would  be.     At  length  she  spoke. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  went  astray,"  she  said.  "  They 
should  have  told  you  to  take  the  right  branch  of  the  avenue 
where  it  divides  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  lodge.  A 
person  naturally  inclines  to  the  left  when  walking  in  the 
dark,  I've  heard,  and  that's  how  you  came  to  take  the  left 
branch,  I  dare  say.  I'm  sorry  you  have  had  to  trudge  back 
such  a  long  way.     But  here  we  are." 

"  What  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Why,  it  took  me  quite  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  walk  what  we  appear  to  have  done  in  three 
minutes." 

I  confess  I  began  to  feel  decidedly  uncomfortable. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  take  that  as  an  intended  compliment," 
she  said,  with  a  little  laugh  which  died  away  instantly  into  a 
deep  drawn  sigh,  as  she  added,  "  I  don't  like  compliments. 
They  are  such  a  mistake," 

We  had  now  turned  into  the  right  road,  and  had  proceeded 
a  few  steps  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  us  in  sight  of  the 
house,  from  the  windows  of  which  many  lights  g'eamed. 
We  passed  on  through  the  inner  gate  of  the  iron  fence 
separating  the  grounds  near  the  house  from  the  park  land, 
and  were  already  on  the  crunching  gravel  of  the  carriage 
sweep  in  front  of  the  porticoed  front  door.  My  companion 
stopped  suddenly. 

"  I  must  leave  you  here,"  she  said.  "  You  can't  lose  your- 
self again." 

"But  don't  you  belong  here?"  I  asked.  "  I  thought  you 
did.  How  very  kind  of  you,  then,  to  come  so  far  out  of  your 
way  to  show  me  mine." 

"  I  haven't  come  out  of  my  way,"  she  answered. 

II  Then  you  do  belong  here  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  Ob,  yes,"  she  said  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice,  which  I  shall 
never  forget  ;  "  I  belong  here — I  belong  here." 

"  One  of  the  family  or  " 

"  Or  a  servant,  you  were  going  to  say,"  she  laughed.    . 

"  No,  I  was  not,"  I  replied.  "  I  hope  I  know  better  than 
to  think  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  was  going  to  say,  one  of  the 
family  or  a  guest  " 

"Oh!  Well,  I'm  not  exactly  either,  you  see,  just  now," 
she  said.  "  Perhaps  you  had  better  put  me  down  as  a  trifle 
of  both." 

At  that  moment  the  front  door  opened,  and  a  footman 
came  out  in  the  portico  with  a  lighted  candle.  The  flame 
threw  a  flickering  gleam  of  light  in  our  direction. 

"  Why  ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Your  forehead  is  bleeding  dread- 
fully. You  are  more  hurt  than  I  imagined.  Here,  let  me 
tie  this  handkerchief  about  it." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  catching  my  handkerchief  in 
her  hand  as  I  was  about  to  raise  it  to  her  head.  "  It  is  noth- 
ing. You  will  let  me  keep  this,  though,  won't  you,  just  as  a 
memento  of  our  meeting?"  she  added,  still  holding  the 
handkerchief. 

I  was  about  to  answer  in  the  most  gallant  speech  I  could 
think  of— how  highly  honored  I  should  feel,  or  something  of 
that  sort — when  she  said,  quickly  : 

"  I  must  be  going  now.  I  shall  go  in  by  a  side  door  after 
I  take  Brian  to  the  stable.  Good-bye."  At  that  instant  a 
gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  footman's  light.  I  lifted  my  hat 
and  looked,  but  she  and  her  horse  had  vanished  in  the  gloom. 

''By  Jove!"  I  said  to  myself;  "it's  deuced  queer,  so  it  is. 
Here  is  the  second  young  woman  I've  met  to-night  who  has 
taked  a  sudden  departure  without  as  much  as  saying,  like  the 
Irishman,  '  by  your  leave  ! '  " 

Entering  the  house,  I  found  the  porter  had  been  there 
with  my  traps  over  half  an  hour,  and  that  the  dressing-gong 
for  dinner  had  gone  some  time  ;  so  I  hurried  to  my  room  to 
dress  without  delay.  As  I  proceeded  with  my  toilet  I  kept 
wondering  who  my  late  companion  coald  be,  tor  I  had  qui:e 
ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  the  young  lady  of  the  train. 
The  glimpse  I  had  got  from  the  footman's  candle,  though 
but  a  momentary  one,  had  shown  me  one  of  the  loveliest 
faces  I  had  ever  seen,  a  face  whose  deep  blue  eyes  and 
straight  little  nose  haunted  me  already  ;  and  the  long,  loose 
bands  of  soft  chestnut  hair,  drooping  over  each  cheek  and 
covering  the  ears,  had  a  quaint  look  about  them,  that,  with 
the  small  tucked  habit-skirt,  and  broad  brimmed  hat  with  its 
graceful  feathers,  brought  back  to  my  mind  the  miniatures  I 
had  seen  of  my  grandmother  in  her  girlhood's  days.  Who 
could  she  be  ?  There  were  two  daughters  in  the  family,  only 
one  of  whom  I  had  met.  But  both  were  dark,  I  knew,  and 
I  didn't  think  either  of  them  inclined  to  sestheticism.  She 
said,  though,  that  she  wasn't  one  of  the  lamily  or  a  guest, 
vet  that  s:>e  was  a  little  of  both,  and  she  certainly  clearly 


implied  that  she  wasn't  a  servant  (as  if  she  could  be,  at  any 
rate),  and  that  she  belonged  to  the  place.  "Ah,  I  have  it, 
now,"  I  thought.  "  What  a  stupid  I  have  been  not  to  see  it 
before  I     Of  course,  that's  it.     She's  the  governess." 

The  gong  sounded  for  dinner.  Satisfied  with  my  discovery, 
and  having  finished  my  toilet,  I  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  dimly  hoping  I  might  see  her  again.  I  found  a  large 
party  assembled,  but  a  quick  glance  showed  me  that  she  was 
not  one  of  them.  In  a  few  minutes  dinner  was  announced, 
and  still  she  did  not  make  her  appearance.  I  was  told  oflfto 
take  in  a  monosyllabic  young  lady  (as  I  found  ere  the  fish 
had  given  place  to  the  entries),  and  we  went  in  to  dinner.  I 
knew  it  was  a  custom  with  most  people  to  exclude  their 
governesses  from  the  table  when  guests  were  staying  in  the 
house,  and  I  suppose  that  was  why  I  did  not  find  my  new 
friend  there,  though  I  looked  from  one  end  of  the  table 
to  the  other  in  hopes  of  seeing  her,  thinking  she  might 
have  come  in  unnoticed.  There  were,  however,  three  or 
four  chairs  vacant  at  different  parts  of  the  table — one 
directly  opposite  mine — left  for  tardy  comers,  for  there 
was  much  absence  of  the  usual  ceremony,  owing  to  its 
being  the  night  of  the  ball,  and  still  I  hoped  that  she  might 
yet  make  her  appearance  and  occupy  one  of  the  seats,  that 
opposite  me  especially.  After  several  hopeless  attempts  to 
draw  my  companion  into  conversation,  I  gave  up  in  despair, 
and  set  to  work  upon  the  more  agreeable  occupation  of 
studying  the  menu  card  in  front  of  my  plate,  and  picking  out 
the  errors  in  French  it  contained,  while  mentally  selecting 
the  future  composition  of  my  dinner.  Having  achieved  that 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  thought  I  would  have  another  look  and 
see  if  any  of  the  empty  places  had  yet  been  filled.  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  there,  sure  enough,  in  the  seat  opposite,  sat  my 
mysterious  young  lady.  With  her  eyes  bent  upon  her  plate, 
she  was  calmly  eating  a  croquette  de  volatile,  apparently  to- 
tally unconscious  of  her  surroundings,  and  I  wondered  I  had 
not  heard  ber  being  seated  by  the  butler,  that  ceremony 
usually  occasioning  considerable  disturbance  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  She  wore  a  plain  black  silk  gown, 
with  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  and  made,  as  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  waist  and  the  puffing  of  the  sleeves,  in  the  most 
aesthetic  fashion.  All  traces  of  the  wound  on  her  forehead 
were  gone.  Presently  she  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  full  at 
me.  Her  face  in  every  feature  was  the  loveliest  I  had  ever 
seen — a  genuinely  innocent  face  it  was,  with  eyes  full  of 
youthful  spirit  and  animation,  though  at  times  a  shade  of 
sadness  would  come  into  them.  I  sat,  as  if  spell-bound,  in 
my  admiration.  One  of  the  footmen  passing  me  an  entre'e 
brought  me  to  my  senses.     I  bowed  slightly  to  her,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  so  very  glad  to  see  that  you  are  able  to  come  down. 
So  the  accident,  after  all,  was  not  so  serious  as  I  thought?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Are  you  addressing  your  re- 
marks to  me?"  came  in  a  gruff  voice  from  a  middle-aged 
man,  with  a  high,  stiff  collar,  and  a  glass  in  his  eye,  who  sat 
next  to  her — a  man  I  didn't  know,  in  fact. 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  not,"  I  replied,  considerably  nettled  at  the 
interruption.  "  I  was  speaking  to  the  young  lady  on  your 
left." 

"  Who  ?"  said  he,  looking  rather  puzzled. 

I  felt  annoyed. 

"  I  have  already  informed  you,  sir,"  I  answered,  sharply, 
as  I  motioned  with  my  head,  and  looked  toward  her.  "  To 
this  young  la" 

By  Jove  !  if  the  chair  wasn't  empty. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  bewildered.  I  hadn't  minded  the 
other  things  so  much,  for  I  had  been  by  myself,  and  I  have 
pretty  fair  nerves.  But  such  constant  surprises  were  begin- 
ning to  make  me  feel  decidedly  shaky.  I  felt  such  an  ass, 
too,  before  the  man  with  the  eye-glass.  He  screwed  his  glass 
even  tighter  into  his  eye,  and  regarded  me  for  some  moments 
with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  disgust.  Here  was  another 
man  who  would  put  me  down  for  a  drunkard,  I  reflected,  and 
the  thought  moved  me  to  pull  myself  together.  I  endeav- 
ored to  devote  myself  to  the  young  person  I  had  brought  in, 
and  had  so  long  neglected — anything  was  better  than  catch- 
ing the  opposite  man's  eye — and,  with  my  thoughts  far  away 
from  the  commonplace  questions  and  stereotyped  answers 
of  which  our  dismal  conversation  consisted,  dinner  passed 
over.  Fortunately,  everybody  was  only  too  willing  to  have 
the  meal  ended  ;  so  there  were  no  drags.  The  ball  was  to 
begin  at  ten  o'clock,  and  all  seemed  anxious  to  be  getting  to 
their  rooms  to  put  on  their  dresses,  before  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood  began  to  arrive.  Leaving  several  other  fel- 
lows, who  couldn't  drag  themselves  away  from  the  claret  and 
port,  I  slipped  away  to  my  room,  to  try  and  banish,  in  the 
donning  of  my  costume — that  of  a  Spanish  matador — the 
thoughts  that  were  oppressing  my  brain.  The  candles 
were  burning  on  my  dressing-table,  and  on  the  pin-cushion 
between  them  I  found,  with  a  pin  stuck  through  it,  a  small 
note,  forded  into  itself,  without  envelope,  and  sealed  with 
wax.     It  was  addressed  to  me  in  a  curious  handwriting. 

[CONCLUDED   NEXT  WEEK.] 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


"Some  of  my  contemporaries,"  says  Labouchere  in  the 
London  Truth,  "  have  been  publishing  silly  fustian  twaddle 
about  the  departure  of  the  Princess  Louise  from  Canada.  It 
is  perfectly  well  known  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ill-advised 
experiment  of  sending  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to  assist 
in  governing  a  colony  has  failed  ignominiously.  Few  peop'e 
who  know  anything  about  such  matters  ever  expected  it 
would  succeed,  for  an  English  '  royalty,'  who  has  always 
been  brought  up  in  the  rigid  etiquette  of  perhaps  the  strict- 
est court  in  Europe,  and  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
slavish  adulation  of  a  shamefully  servile  'society,'  is  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  distant  colony  as  a  reindeer  would  be  in 
Central  Africa  or  a  camel  in  St.  Petersburg.  It  is,  besides, 
a  severe  trial  to  be  for  several  years  '  out  of  the  swim,'  and  to 
be  far  removed  from  all  the  court  jargon." 

Of  the  late  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  the  London  Standard 
says  :  "  There  was  not  a  word  in  his  books  which  a  school- 
boy could  not  safely  read  aloud  to  his  mother  and  sisters  ;  " 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  adds  :  "  He  has  gone  somewhat 
out  of  fashion  of  late  years — the  more's  the  pity  for  the 
school-boy  of  the  period." 

The  New  York  Christian,  Witness  published  the  Ten 
Commandments  some  weeks  ago,and  now  aTexas  newspaper 
has  reprinted  them  under  the  title  of  "  Pearls  of  Thought," 
and  credited  to  the  Witness. 


The  Milkmaid. 

A  NEW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  TUNE. 

Across  the  grass  I  see  her  pass ; 

She  comes  with  tripping  pace — 
A  maid  I  know,  and  March  winds  blow 
Her  hair  across  her  face ; 
With  a  hey,  Dolly  I  ho,  Dolly  1 

Dolly  shall  be  mine 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

The  March  winds  blow.     I  watch  her  go ; 

Her  eye  is  brown  and  clear ; 
Her  cheek  is  brown,  and  soft  as  down 
(To  those  who  see  it  near  I) 

What  has  she  not  that  they  have  got? — 

The  dames  that  walk  in  silk  1 
If  she  undo  her  'kerchief  blue, 

Her  neck  is  white  as  milk. 

Let  those  who  will  be  proud  and  chill  1 

For  me,  from  June  to  June, 
My  Dolly's  words  are  sweet  as  curds — 

Her  laugh  is  like  a  tune  ; 

Break,  break  to  hear,  O  crocus-spear  1 

O  tall  Lent-lilies,  flame  I 
There'll  be  a  bride  at  Easter-tide, 
And  Dolly  is  her  name. 

With  a  hey,  Dolly  !  ho,  Dolly  I 

Dolly  shall  be  mine 
Before  the  spray  is  white  with  May, 
Or  blooms  the  eglantine. 

— Austin  Dobson  in  December  Harper's. 


The  Supper  of  St.  Gregory. 
A  tale  for  Roman   guides  to  tell 

To  careless,  sight-worn  travelers  stilly 
Who  pause  beside  the  narrow  cell 

Of  Gregory  on  the  Cselian  Hill. 

One  day  before  the  monk's  door  came 

A  beggar,  stretching  empty  palms, 
Fainting  and  fast-sick,  in  the  name 

Of  the  Most  Holy  asking  alms. 

And  the  monk  answered:  "All  I  have 

In  this  poor  cell  of  mine  I  give, 
The  silver  cup  my  mother  gave  ; 

In  Christ's  name  take  thou  it,  and  live." 

Years  passed ;  and,  called  at  last  to  bear 
The  pastoral  crook  and  keys  of  Rome, 

The  poor  monk,  in  St.   Peter's  chair, 
Sat  the  crowned  lord  of  Christendom. 

'  Prepare  a  feast,"  St.  Gregory  cried, 
"  And  let  twelve  beggars  sit  thereat." 
The  beggars  came,  and  one  beside, 
An  unknown  stranger,  with  them  sat. 

'  I  asked  thee  not,"  the  Pontiff  spake, 
"  O  stranger ;  but  if  need  be  thine, 
I  bid  thee  welcome,  for  the  sake 

Of  Him  who  is  thy  Lord  and  mine." 

A  grave,  calm  face  the  stranger  raised, 

Like  His  who  on  Gennesaret  trod, 
Or  His  on  whom  the  Chaldeans  gazed, 

Whose  form  was  as  the  Son  of  God. 

'  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  "thy  gift  of  old?" 
And  in  the  hand  he  lifted  up 
The  Pontiff  marveled  to  behold 

Once  more  his  mother's  silver  cup. 

'  Thy  prayers  and  alms  have  risen,  and  bloom 
Sweetly  among  the  flowers  of  heaven. 
I  am  The  Wonderful,  through  whom 
Whate'er  thou  askest  shall  be  given." 

He  spake  and  vanished.     Gregory  fell 
With  his  twelve  guests  in  mute  accord 

Prone  on  their  faces,  knowing  well 

Their  eyes  of  flesh  had  seen  the  Lord. 

The  old-time  legend  is  not  vain ; 

Nor  vain  thy  art,  Verona's  Paul, 
Telling  it  o'er  and  o'er  again 
On  gray  Vicerza's  frescoed  wall. 

Still  wheresoever  pity  shares 

Its  bread  with  sorrow,  want,  and  sin. 

And  love  the  beggar's  feast  prepares, 
The  uninvited  Guest  comes  in. 

Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull. 

Unseen,  because  our  eyes  are  dim, 
He  walks  our  earth,  The  Wonderful, 

And  all  good  deeds  are  done  to  Him. 

— J.   G.    Whittier  in  December  Harper's. 


The   Miser. 

Hoarding  up  gold  as  each  swift  summer  flies 

Unto  a  bitter  season  that  he  fears, 

The  miser  shuts  the  portal  of  his  tears, 
And  bars  out  Mercy,  with  her  piteous  eyes. 
But  when  Death  enters,  in  unwelcome  guise, 
"Poor  fool,  and  wasteful  of  the  lavish  years  1" 

Avenging  Conscience  shrieks  into  his  ears, 
And  "  Fool  1 "  the  murmur  of  the  world  replies. 
If  so  late  wealth  can  bring  no  pleasure  in, 
Be  not  to  niggard  spirits  so  akin : 

But  give  me  kisses,  give  me  love,  my  sweet  1 
Hoard  not  the  coin  of  passion  in  thy  breast, 
But  spend  it  freely.     Life  is  short  ac  best. 

And  Time  speeds  onward  with  remorseless  feet. 


TEN    YEARS. 

Ten  wirjters  has  the  north  wind  hurried  by, 

Licking  the  streamlets  with  its  frozen  tongue ; 

Ten  summers  through  the  boisterous  robin  sung 
Since,  arm  in  arm  together,  you  and  I 
Walked  from  this  church  beneath  a  flawless  sky. 

So  many  years  I     It  seemed  the  air  yet  rung 

With  wedding  marches  yonder  piers  among, 
So  swift  the  happy  seasons  o'er  us  fly  1 
And  when  the  vexing  thoughts  I  can  not  quell, 

Which  come  a-tiptoe  at  the  beck  of  care, 
Above  my  spirit  weave  their  dreary  spell, 

Your  voice,  resounding  through  the  hollow  air. 
Smites  on  my  quickened  conscience  Uke  the  bell 

That  calls  a  sinner  to  forgiven  prayer. 

—Andrew  B,  Saxton  in  December  Century, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


BELASCO'S    LAST    PLAY. 


'  Flaneur  "  Describes  the  First  Night  of  the  "  Stranglers  of  Paris.'' 


The  "  Stranglers  of  Paris  "  was,  very  much  to  everybody's 
surprise,  a  failure.  Mr.  Belasco,  the  man  who  adapted  the 
piece  from  Belot's  novel,  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest 
dramatists  in  New  York.  He  is  regularly  attached  to  the 
Madison  Square,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  the  plays  produced  there.  He  is  an  adapter  by  nature. 
As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  he  has  done  no  original  work  so 
far,  but  for  patching  up  and  arranging  plays  for  stage  effects, 
he  has  only  one  rival— Cazauran,  of  the  Union  Square  The- 
atre. Both  of  these  men  have  been  successful  in  hammer- 
ing rough  material  into  good  shape,  and,  of  the  two,  Belasco 
is  probably  the  cleverer. 

Frohman  and  Belasco,  both  self-made  men,  work  together 
very  effectively  in  other  enterprises  besides  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  Frohman  is  quiet  and  gentle.  He  wears 
a  modest,  brown  beard,  the  top  of  his  head  has  grown  through 
his  hair  from  excessive  thought,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  holi- 
ness and  quiet  about  him,  which  indicates  a  theological 
student  rather  than  a  theatrical  manager.  He  apparently 
never  has  enough  to  do,  for  he  is  branching  out  constantly. 
His  two  brothers,  named  Charles  and  Gus,  respectively,  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  tools  or  representatives  of  the 
gentle  Daniel.  They  are  efficient  as  agents,  but  their  move- 
ments, according  to  wide  belief  here,  are  entirely  directed  by 
their  brother.  It  was  at  Daniel  Frohman's  suggestion  that 
Belasco  constructed  the  "  Stranglers  of  Paris." 

The  play  was  produced  alter  an  immense  amount  of  pre- 
liminary horn-blowing  at  the  new  theatre,  which  has  just 
been  built  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Broadway. 
Harry  Lee — real  name,  Harris  Rozensweig — who  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  captivating  dudes  on  the 
stage,  was  engaged  for  the  role  of  the  principal  strangler, 
and  Agnes  Booth  was  cast  for  the  part  of  the  much  injured 
heroine.  The  scene  painters  were  at  work  at  the  theatre  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  no  less  than  three  postponements 
were  allowed  lor  rehearsals  and  new  arrangements  of  scenic 
effects.  As  is  always  the  case  after  postponements  and 
much  preliminary  tooting,  people  expected  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  story  of  the  play  is  so  complicated  that,  after 
sitting  through  four  hours  and  a  half  of  it,  there  was  nothing 
plain  except  the  motive  which  led  the  strangler  to  strangle 
promiscuously.  The  only  thing  distinctively  clear,  was  that 
Jagon,  who  is  a  misshapen  and  repulsive  wretch,  went  about 
the  world  strangling  people  so  as  to  shower  wealth  and  its 
attendant  advantages  upon  his  only  daughter.  After  stran- 
gling a  number  of  people  throughout  the  play,  and  appearing 
in  a  number  of  tableaux  and  stirring  scenes,  Jagon  is  event- 
ually shot  down  by  the  police,  and  his  daughter,  whom  he 
had  married  to  an  accomplice,  strangled  by  her  husband. 

People  went  to  the  theatre  on  Saturday  night  expecting  to 
see  more  or  less  strangling,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
Harry  Lee's  make-up  was  hideous  in  the  extreme  ;  he  wore  a 
wig  of  matted  black  hair,  which  came  down  to  within  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  to  his  eyebrows  in  front,  and  a  long  black 
beard  streaked  fantastically  with  white  hair ;  his  eyebrows 
were  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  the  space  for 
half  an  inch  around  his  eyes  whitened  with  chalk  ;  his  nose 
had  a  bluish  tint,  and  there  were  long  streaks  of  red  and 
drab  paint  up  and  down  his  neck,  which  gave  him  a  ghastly 
and  emaciated  appearance.  His  ears  were  reddened  and  his 
lips  painted  with  a  sort  of  a  bluish  tinge.  Altogether  he 
looked  something  like  the  anatomical  figures  that  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  medical  museums.  This  description  of  his 
face  may  sound  somewhat  grotesque,  but  it  is  exactly  as  he 
was  made  up.  He  was  certainly  the  most  repulsive-looking 
man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  on  the  stage.  His  back  had  two 
humps,  one  over  each  shoulder,  and  he  wore  a  loose  smock- 
frock  and  rubber  shoes. 

1  don't  think  anybody  who  has  seen  Mr.  Lee  play  the 
"  Stranglers"  will  ever  forget  his  horrible  fingers  ;  his  hands 
were  more  artistically  made  up  than  his  face.  They  were 
streaked,  and  lined,  and  painted  so  that  they  looked  like  the 
bony  and  sinewy  hands  of  a  very  old  man.  The  Strangler 
constantly  twisted  his  fingers  about  and  worked  his  hands 
into  terrifying  positions  as  he  talked,  and  when  he  clutched 
the  throats  of  his  victims,  women  in  the  audience  turned 
their  heads  away.  He  strangled  with  consummate  art.  Ja- 
gon explained,  in  the  early  part  of  the  play,  that  he  had 
learned  the  pleasant  pastime  of  strangling  when  he  was  a 
slave-holder  in  Africa.  His  slaves  were  often  refractory  and 
disobedient,  and  on  such  occasions  he  had  them  brought  to 
his  camp,  and  strangled  them,  one  alter  another,  until  he  be- 
came an  adept  in  the  business.  In  the  first  act  of  the  play 
he  strangles  an  old  sea-captain,  with  great  Mat.  First,  he 
pulls  the  old  gentleman  out  of  bed  and  lifts  him  bodily  up 
by  the  neck,  turning  his  face  toward  the  audience  so  that 
they  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  his  facial  agony,  and 
slowly  shakes  his  victim  until  his  tongue  protrudes  and  his 
eyes  turn  upward.  At  this  point  the  Strangler  pushes  him 
backward  over  the  table,  and  the  final  agony  of  his  death  is 
veiled  from  the  audience.  When  the  victim  is  quite  dead, 
the  Strangler  bursts  into  a  glassy  smile  and  tosses  him  aside. 

One  would  imagine  that  with  such  interesting  work  as  this 
going  on  constantly,  the  play  ought  to  be  interesting,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  "  The  Stranglers "  is  simple  melodramatic 
slush,  and,  aside  from  the  excellent  and  artistic  though  thor- 
oughly revolting  work  of  Mr.  Lee,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that 
deserves  the  slightest  commendation.  Lee  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  man  off  the  stage  ;  is  well  formed  and  graceful ; 
but  as  the  Strangler  he  is  the  most  repulsive  object  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Effie  Ellsler  left  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  because  the  management  would  not 
engage  Harry  Lee  to  support  her  in  "  Hazel  Kirke."  The 
management  said  Harry  Lee  was  wicked.  After  seeing  him 
play  the  Strangler,  we  believe  it. 

A  good  deal  of  surprise  was  expressed  that  Agnes  Booth 
should  consent  to  appear  in  such  a  tawdry  melodrama  as 
this,  but  she  says  that  she  gets  very  good  pay  for  it  and  only 
has  two  little  scenes  to  act,  and  so  she  is  quite  satisfied.  She 
ii  rather  roughly  treated  in  the  play,  take  it  all  through,  lor 
she  is  insulted  with  enthusiasm  when  she  appears  for  the  first 
ime,  and  when  she  comes  on  in  the  last  act  she  first  has  to 


flowery  tomb.  Her  costumes  are  superb,  but  very  much  out 
of  place.  They  expect  to  play  "  The  Stranglers  "  in  New 
York  for  eight  weeks,  and  then  they  are  going  to  take  it  out 
on  the  road. 

The  opera  of  "  Lieutenant  Helene"  served  to  introduce 
Miss  Amy  Gordon,  who  is  certainly  the  fattest,  flabbiest, 
most  elephantine,  and  cumbersome  prima  donna  that  has  yet 
appeared  upon  our  boards.  She  wore  the  costume  of  a  boy, 
and  looked  like  a  fat  woman  in  a  bathing-suit.  Undoubtedly 
Miss  Gordon  would  be  a  clever  artist  if  she  were  not  ham- 
pered by  so  much  avordupois  ;  but  her  appearance  is  so 
startling  and  overpowering  that  it  robs  the  audience  of  all 
critical  faculty,  and  reduces  them  to  a  condition  of  injured 
amazement.  In  "Lieutenant  Helene"  Manager  Stetson  has 
made  another  mistake.  It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Stetson's  mis- 
fortune to  make  mistakes  all  the  time  now.  The  mistake  of 
engaging  Charles  Coghlan  has  cost  him  one  hundred  dollars 
a  night.  He  withdrew  Coghlan  because  he  was  an  entire 
failure,  and  ruining  the  prospects  of  the  house,  and  put  on 
"Lieutenant  Helene."  At  the  same  time  he  sprung  Miss 
Amy  Gordon  on  the  public.  She  was  as  great  a  mistake  as 
Coghlan,  but  her  failure  is  nothing  as  compared  to  the  opera 
itself.  The  libretto  was  the  baldest  of  trash,  and  the  music 
has  not  a  spark  of  originality.  Nobody  could  tell  what  it  was 
about,  and  the  audience  gave  up  all  efforts  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  amused  itself  by  observing  the 
sportive  and  kittenish  antics  of  the  prima  donna. 

A  new  play,  which  is  shortly  to  be  produced  at  the  Madi 
son  Square — you  will  observe  that  everything  is  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  this  week — is 
by  Frank  Potter.  Potter  is  the  nephew  of  Bishop  Potter,  the 
brother  of  Assistant  Bishop  Potter,  and  two  of  his  cousins 
are  Episcopal  clergymen.  He  was  at  one  time  a  reporter 
on  the  Herald,  from  which  he  afterward  rose  to  the  position 
of  musical  critic,  married  a  pretty  girl  with  money,  and  went 
to  Europe  to  help  her  spend  it.  He  wrote  the  play  some 
years  ago,  but  nobody  would  produce  it  until  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  independent  of  money,  and  then  they  hurried 
it  on.  This  little  play  of  Mr.  Potter's  throws  an  additional 
glow  of  sanctification  over  the  holy  Madison  Square  Theatre. 
The  Churchman's  editorials  are  written  there,  and  one  of  the 
managers  is  a  clergyman. 

The  social  season  is  unusually  late  this  year  ;  it  grows 
later  every  year,  and  people  stay  in  their  country  houses  now 
until  snow  falls.  This  is  partly  because  it  is  fashionable,  and 
partly  because  it  is  cheap.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, 
that  New  York  will  have  a  great  social  season  when  it  gets 
under  way.  At  present  everything  is  confined  to  opera  and 
theatre  parties,  and  audiences  suffer  accordingly.  Every 
night  the  principal  theatres  of  New  York  are  subjected  to 
the  affliction  of  three  to  four  theatre  parties.  They  number 
all  the  way  from  six  to  thirty  people,  and  they  usually  ad- 
journ for  supper  afterward,  after  the  play.  If  they  are  more 
than  six,  it  is  customary  to  take  a  row  of  seats  in  the  orchestra; 
and  as  everybody  knows  everybody  else  in  a  theatre  party,  it 
is  always  great  fun  to  chatter  and  criticise  the  play  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  loud,  distinct,  and  cultured  tones.  When 
you  are  one  of  the  theatre  party,  you  look  upon  the  rest  of 
the  auditors  with  feelings  of  scorn  and  contempt,  and  enjoy 
yourself  thoroughly  without  any  qualms  of  conscience.  It  is 
when  you  drop  into  a  theatre  alone  and  sit  beside  a  theatre 
party  that  you  realize  what  a  nuisance  well-bred  people  can 
sometimes  make  of  themselves  in  public  places. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  contention  between  managers  of 
the  opera  bouses  this  year  over  the  dates  for  the  charity, 
patriarch,  and  other  popular  balls.  The  F.  C.  D.  C,  Assem- 
bly, and  like  dances  will  be  held,  as  heretofore,  at  Delmon- 
ico's,  but  the  big  balls  will  have  to  go  to  the  Academy  or  the 
Opera  House,  and  the  new  Opera  House  subscribers  will  not 
attend  the  balls  if  they  are  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
and  the  Academy  people  will  stay  away  if  they  are  given  at 
the  new  Opera  House.  So  the  balls  promise  to  be  only  half 
successful  in  any  case.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
about  arranging  the  entrances  to  the  floor  of  the  new  Opera 
House  if  any  of  the  large  subscription  balls  are  given  there. 
It  is  the  custom  at  the  Academy  of  Music  to  extend  the 
flooring  of  the  stage  over  the  orchestra  chairs  as  far  as  the 
dress-circle  railing.  This  will  also  have  to  be  done  at  the 
new  Opera  House;  but  the  stage  is  so  much  higher  than  the 
chairs  that  the  floor  will  come  above  the  level  of  the  doors 
leading  to  the  auditorium.  It  is  said  that  the  managers  will 
be  obliged  to  make  entrances,  by  casting  flights  of  steps 
leading  down  from  the  boxes  ;  but  this  will  not  be  done,  be- 
cause people  who  have  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for  their 
boxes  will  not  submit  to  having  them  defaced  merely  to 
oblige  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  House  and  the 
floor  committees  of  the  ball. 

Speaking  of  balls  reminds  me  that  a  number  of  good  and 
kind  citizens,  with  an  eye  to  the  public  morals,  will  endeavor 
to  suppress  the  French  balls  this  year.  These  orgies  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  last  year  that  the  men  who  couldn't 
slip  away  from  their  wives  and  attend  became  virtuous  and 
envious,  and  said  it  was  time  for  a  halt.  But  no  one  need 
fear  that  the  balls  will  be  stopped.  Too  many  influential 
citizens  enjoy  them  to  permit  their  suspension. 
New  York,  November  15,  1883.  Flaneur. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Thompson  Street 
Poker  Club  occurred  last  Saturday  evening,  and  as  Mr.  Rube 
Jackson  had  succeeded  in  steering  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jeff 
Cooppuller  against  the  game,  the  members  were  in  high 
spirits. 

Under  Section  5,  Rule  IV,  visitors  and  guests  are  allowed 
to  settle  with  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  game,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  hospitable  privilege,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man had  drawn  so  heavily  as  to  make  Mr.  Gus  Johnson's 
eyes  stand  out  like  a  crab's  with  excitement. 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  was  in  luck.  It  had  been  already 
secretly  remarked  by  older  members  of  the  club  that  when- 
ever the  club  played  with  an  old  pack,  Mr.  Williams's  luck 
was  invariably  steadier  and  more  brilliant,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  rose  to  such  majestic  proportions  that  every  one  but 
the  club's  guest  fled  precipitately  on  his  slightest  symptom  of 
showing  fight,  and  the  battle  was  mainly  between  these  two. 

The  Rev.  Thankful  Smith  was  banking,  as  usual.  He 
honored  his  reverend  friend's  call  for  chips  with  cheerful- 
ness and  alacrity  for  four  straight  hours.  Then  Mr.  Williams 
pleaded  an  engagement,  passed  in  his  toppling  pile,  and  re- 
ceived fourteen  dollars,  even,  which  was  the  biggest  winning 
in  the  club's  record.     He  then  left. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooppuller  made  another  liberal  draft  on 
the  bank,  and  began  losing  to  Mr.  Gus  Johnson.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  was  beginning  to  have  his  suspicions.  At  last  he 
said: 

"  Sposen  we  jess  cash  in,  an'  squar'  wid  de  bank." 

Mr.  Gus  Johnson  handed  in  his  winnings,  and  received 
three  dollars  and  forty-one  cents. 

Mr.  Rube  Jackson  owed  the  bank  ninety-two  cents,  and 
paid  it  with  a  trade  dollar.  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon 
the  guest  of  the  evening. 

"  Yo'  owes  de  bank,  brudder,  'bout  nineteen  dollars  an' 
seventy-nine  cents,"  said  Mr.  Smith  with  an  effort  to  be 
calm. 

"  Dat's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  Cooppuller,  putting  on  his 
gloves. 

"  Wha — whad's  all  right  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
beginning  to  realize  the  worst. 

"  Dat  seventeen  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents,"  answered 
Mr.  Cooppuller,  drawing  on  his  coat. 

"  Whar's  de  cash?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Yo'  gin  it  ter  Toot,  didn'  yo'?"  asked  Mr.  Cooppuller. 

"  He  winned  it ! "  asseverated  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Dat's  not  my  fault,"  said  Mr.  Cooppuller. 

"  I  break  yo'  all  up,  ef  yo'  doan  squar  dat  'count,"  said  Mr. 
Smith,  shucking  off  his  coat  and  assuming  a  terrible  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cooppuller  smiled.  "  I  was  jess — jess  foolin',  brud- 
der. Yar's  a  check  fo'  twenty-fo'  dollahs.  Gin  me  de 
change." 

Mr.  Smith  counted  out  four  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents, 
and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Cooppuller,  who  beamed  with  a 
benevolence  only  exceeded  by  the  caution  with  which  he 
smuggled  a  wink  to  Mr.  Rube  Jackson.  Then  he  and  that 
gentleman  left  together.  There  was  silence.  Mr.  Gus  John- 
son was  examing  the  check.  He  handed  it  back  to  Mr. 
Smith  with  a  smile. 

"  Dat's  all  right  ?"  asked  Mr.  Smith. 

"All  right;  'ceptin'" 

'"Ceptin'whad?" 

"  Dat  bank  busted  more'n  a  y'ar  ago." — Life. 


A  boy  near  Poughkeepsie  took  some  paint  and  dye,  and 
fixed  up  a  dog  to  resemble  an  escaped  menagerie  leopard. 
And  of  course  the  dog  felt  bad,  and  hunted  up  his  master 
and  went  to  snuffing  at  his  heels  ;  and  the  master  went  up  a 
tree  so  quick  that  it  absolutely  astounded  the  dog,  who  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  old  man  to  descend.  It  was  a  cold  day, 
the  wind  blew  and  the  bare  branches  rattled,  and  the  man 
shivered  and  swore  for  half  an  hour,  till  finally  the  dog 
barked. — Boston  Post. 


The  novel  of  "  The  Bread-Winners  "  will  be  completed  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Century.  Meanwhile  the  pub- 
lishers have  brought  out,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
missed  by  chance  some  of  the  chapters,  a  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  first  three  parts  of  the  story.  The  Art  Interchange 
has  also  just  republished  in  pamphlet  form  the  letters  sent  to 
it  in  response  to  these  questions  previously  published  in  its 
columns  : 

A. — From  internal  evidence  is  the  author  a  man  or  a  woman?  B. — 
Should  Mr.  Arthur  Farnham  have  expected  that  Miss  Alice  Belding 
would  refuse  him  because  of  the  scene  in  the  green-house,  and  is  he  to 
blame  for  having  kissed  Maud  Matchin  ? 


The  story  told  by  the  Cologne  Gazette,  as  to  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  King  Alfonso  became  honorary  colonel  of  the 
Uhlans  stationed  at  Strasburg,  if  not  true,  is  at  least  well  in- 
vented. There  were  two  regiments  of  Uhlans  available,  it 
seems,  and  the  uniforms  of  both  were  submitted  to  the  king, 
who  preferred  the  one  with  yellow  cuffs  to  that  with  white 


Colonel  Bob  Pepper  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rodman,  of  Frank- 
fort, went  on  a  stylish  hunt  the  other  day.  Their  team  con- 
sisted of  the  noted  trotters  Code  and  Catchfly.  They  had  a 
pair  of  imported  dogs  that  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
three-hundred-dollar  guns.  The  toll  cost  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents,  and  shells  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  They 
returned  at  night  with  one  snipe  and  a  rabbit.  There  was 
so  much  style  that  it  scared  all  the  game  out  of  reach. — 
Kentucky  Advertiser. 

(Dramatis  Persona; — Paterfamilias  and  his  "  Only  Hope/ 
aged  twelve.  The  latter  is  busy  at  his  lessons).  Only  Hope 
(suddenly  looking  up  from  his  book) ;  "  Pa,  who  was  Shy- 
lock?"  Paterfamilias  (with  a  look  of  surprise  and  horror): 
"  Great  goodness,  boy,  you  attend  church  and  Sunday-school 
every  week  and  don't  know  who  Shylock  was  ?  Go  and  read 
your  Bible,  sir  ! " —  Glasgow  Chief. 


"Is  the  literary  editor  in?"  asked  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
as  she  entered  the  editorial  rooms.  "  No,"  replied  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  St.  Julien The  continuation  of  this  ab- 
sorbing story  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. — Philadelphia  Evening  Call. 


"  You  ought  to  put  a  sign  over  that  hatchway,"  said  the 
policeman  to  the  store-keeper,  "  or  some  one  will  be  tumbling 
into  it."  "All  right,"  replied  the  merchant,  and  he  tied  one 
of  his  "Fall  Opening"  placards  to  the  railing. 


It  is  authoritatively  said,  all  statements  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  Longfellow  got  his  inspiration  for  "The 
Skeleton  in  Armor  "  while  viewing  the  ladies  in  bathing  at 
Newport. — The  Judge. 


"  My  son,"  said  old  Precept,  "  don't  take  to  writing  poetry. 

I  ••■  ,  1  c   When  I  was  young,  like  you,  I  was  smitten  with  a  beautiful 

make  love  to  a  man  who  treats  her  with  contempt,  and  is  cuffs,  and  the  one  he  preferred  happened  to  be  quartered  at  creature,  and  wrote  her  a  poem.     I  never  saw  her 
then  strangled  for  her  pains  and  dragged  off  the  stage  to  a  |  Strasburg,  Boston  Times. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "  Letter 

Dear  Argonaut:  As  usual  in  £an  Francisco  society, 
after  a  spurt,  so  to  speak,  of  dancing  (several  large  parties 
having  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession)  we  have  had 
a  week  without  one,  gayety  in  the  beau  monde  taking  the 
form  of  concerts  and  dinners.  The  Philharmonic  concert 
was  made  the  occasion  for  several  parties  of  congenial  spir- 
its, who,  after  a  pleasant,  cozy  time  in  a  box  listening  to  the 
music— and,  I  am  afraid,  more  frequently  each  other— they 
adjourned  for  a  still  pleasanter  time  at  supper  chez  the  ma- 
tron of  the  crowd.  It  was  agreeable  to  see  the  light  toilets 
of  the  ladies  and  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  evening  dress, 
giving  the.  hall  the  appearance  of  being  en /He.  Mrs.  Hearst, 
who  still  lingers  with  us,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  society, 
has  been  playing  hostess  to  two  young  ladies  from  San  Jose", 
in  whose  honor  she  gave  a  very  delightful  dinner  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  pretty  fashion  of  providing  the  guests 
with  flowers  tied  with  bright  ribbon  gives  a  gay  and  festive 
air  to  all  dinner  parties  nowadays,  and  Mrs.  Hearst's  ex- 
quisite taste  always  ssems  to  revel  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
fljral  decorations.  Mrs.  Fair  was  also  the  presiding  genius 
of  a  similar  affair  during  the  week,  with  the  exception  that 
her  guests  were  chosen  from  the  matronly  ranks,  and  full- 
blown roses  en  rtgle  as  bouquets  de  corsage,  instead  of  buds 
and  blossoms.  This  week  has  been  signalized  by  Mrs.  Jar- 
boe's  reception  for  her  daughter,  when  music  rather  over- 
shadowed dancing  ;  and  next  week  Mrs.  Hooker  gives  a 
musical  reception.  Mrs.  Tevis  is  on  the  cards  for  a  swell 
dinner,  and  the  Gwins  are  to  have  a  small  gathering  of  inti- 
mate friends.  Very  much  to  the  disappointment  of  society 
at  large,  and  their  own  "  set  "  in  particular,  the  anticipated 
brilliant  evening  wedding,  so  confidently  expected  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Miss  Daisy  Parrott's  nuptials  with  Lieutenant  Pay- 
son,  was  not  given.  The  bride,  it  seems,  preferred  a  quiet 
affair,  so  the  marriage  took  place  at  midday,  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  her  father's  residence,  on  Folsom  Street,  and  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  parish  priest  of  San  Mateo 
(•he  country  home  of  the  Parrotts),  in  lieu  of  the  archbishop 
and  his  glittering  train  of  gorgeously  robed  attendants,  as  in 
the  case  of  her  sister's  wedding.  The  guests  were  confined 
to  the  relatives  and  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family. 
However,  the  connection  is  so  extended,  embracing  the  Don- 
ohoes,  De  Guigne*s,  Pinards,  Nuttalls,  Colemans,  Haynes,  etc., 
the  showing  of  guests  was  a  goodly  one.  The  home-like,  old- 
fashioned  parlors  were  dressed  with  smilax  and  floral  decor- 
ations, and  the  wedding  breakfast,  which  was  served  imme- 
diately upon  the  conclusion  of  the  congratulations,  was 
elaborate  and  beautifully  arranged.  The  wedding  presents 
were  numerous  and  costly,  and,  as  usual,  Mr.  Tiburcio  Par- 
rott  was  complimented  upon  the  taste  evinced  in  his  selec- 
tion. It  seems  the  Schroeder- Donahue  wedding  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact;  so  the  Wallace-Donahue  nuptials  will  be 
still  further  postponed,  the  prospective  groom  being  in  New 
York  with  his  sister.  Miss  Belle  Eyre  and  Mr.  Pinkard  will, 
however,  ere  very  long,  assume  the  marital  vows,  and  society 
is  devoutly  hoping  it  may  be  an  evening  wedding.  Gossip 
says  that  the  remaining  daughter  of  a  South  American  widow 
is  the  latest  capture  in  the  matrimonial  line,  and  that  a  young 
attache"  of  one  of  our  British  mercantile  houses  is  the  captor. 
It  has  seemed  of  late  as  though  the  whole  town  had  broken 
out  with  an  epidemic  of  church  fairs,  socials,  etc.  Each  in 
turn  have  held,  or  are  holding,  some  sort  of  entertainment, 
bazaar,  kettle-drum,  or  else  for  their  special  parish.  This 
week  St.  John's  (Dr.  Scott's)  people  will  give  a  concert  in  the 
church,  when  Miss  Marguerite  Thornton  will  appear  in 
the  Miserere  scene  from  "II  Trovatore"  with  Ben  Clark 
Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  having  been  so  successful  with  the  con- 
certs she  recently  got  up  for  the  Unitarian  Church,  has  been 
"  putting  through  "  with  equal  energy  a  fancy  fair  for  the 
same  purpose.  Next  in  line  will  be  the  much-talked  of,  long- 
expected  French  entertainment  for  their  church,  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mrs.  Hager  and  Mrs.  Hermann,  with 
Mrs.  Barroilhet  and  Madame  Gros  as  auxiliaries.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  the  ladies  have  finally  decided 
upon  condensing  their  attractions,  and  instead  of  as  at  first 
meditated,  having  a  three-days  kettle-drum,  will  open  on 
Tuesday  evening  next,  at  Saratoga  Hall,  an  entertainment 
for  one  night  only,  which  will  consist  of  an  ollapodrida,  ket- 
tle drum,  bon-bons,  flowers,  cigars,  and  punch,  and  a  concert; 
several  ladies  noted  for  vocal  power  will  sing  their  sweetest 
strains,  all  for  "sweet  charity";  the  whole  to  wind  up  with 
dancing,  and  the  ladies  in  charge  say  the  people  may  keep  it 
up  as  late  as  they  please,  for,  having  only  one  night,  they 
hope  to  literally  "  make  a  night  of  it"  by  making  all  they  can 
while  the  time  is  their  own.  They  are  sure  to  succeed,  as 
much  energy  has  been  displayed  in  the  managerial  depart- 
ment. A  youDg  society  belle  was  noting  to  me,  the  other 
day,  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  social  life  at 
the  Navy  Yard.  The  Irwins  and  Boyds  have  gone;  the 
former  will  take  up  residence  here  ;  the  latter  are  already 
established  in  Washington.  Lieutenant  Brice  has  taken  his 
wife  to  join  her  mother,  Mrs.  Tallant,  in  Europe,  and  Mont- 
gomery Fletcher  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  the  Union 
Club  ;  so  we  shall  have  him  with  us  in  town  this  winter, 
which  the  ladies  will  all  be  glad  to  hear.  Of  the  new  arriv- 
als on  the  Island  several  are  old  friends  of  the  "  Yard,"  Cap- 
tain Glass  and  family,  and  Lieutenant  Cutts  and  his  lively 
little  wife,  being  former  residents  there  ;  indeed,  I  fancy 
Mrs.  Cutts  was  almost  born  there.  I  heard  yesterday  thai 
the  idea  was  being  mooted  in  army  circles  of  giving  a  recep- 
tion at  one  of  the  hotels  to  the  new  chief.  Apropos  of  hotels 
the  Palace  has  been  unusually  gay  the  past  two  Mondays, 
when  the  Schmieden  "  party  calls  "  were  being  made,  and  in 
the  evenings  the  guests  grew  so  numerous  they  adjourned 
from  Mrs.  Schmieden's  nrivate  parlor  to  the  suite  of  draw- 
ing-rooms on  the  first  floor,  where  the  canvas  being  still  laid, 
a  lively  dance  was  enjoyed  by  the  young  folks.  On  dit  Mrs. 
Gwin  will  give  a  large  party  in  honor  of  her  nephew,  Mr. 
Pinkard  and  his  bride,  during  the  holidays,  at  which  time 
also  there  is  a  rumor  that  Mrs.  Hager  will  give  a  coming 
out  party  for  her  daughter  Emily.  Next  week  society  will 
be  "  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  and  the  odor  of  roast 
turkey  will  permeate  the  atmosphere.  Well,  we  have  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  tven  though  we  grumble  at  times,  and  no 
dnubv  tti  national  holiday  will  be  universally  observed  and 
from  Maine  to  Florida.    The  Edgar  Millses  have 


come  up  to  their  winter  quarters  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  as  have 
also  the  Willie  Howards,  who  have  recently  sold  their  home 
on  Franklin  Street  to  Mr.  Schussler.  The  Barroilhets  will 
remain  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  or  at  least  will  make  it 
their  headquarters,  they  have  leased  E.  F.  Hall's  cottage 
in  town.  Mrs.  Delmas  is  also  at  the  Palace,  and  en  per- 
manence,  having  fitted  up  her  apartments  there  in  most 
elaborate  style.  The  ladies  of  the  Palace  and  Grand  hotels 
are  talking  of  getting  up  a  club  for  fortnightly  receptions 
during  the  winter,  but  I  scarcely  think  it  will  "go."  Hotel 
social  life  is  too  large  a  body  to  mold  well  together,  even 
though  under  so  skillful  a  hand  as  "  Count  Smith."  The 
Onslows  have  departed  after  a  very  brief  stay,  his  lordship 
being  greatly  disgusted  at  the  newspaper  reports  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Rufus  Hatch  party.  Lords  Cork  and  Dun- 
garvon  were  the  recipients  of  hospitality  at  Belmont,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  Governor  Stanford's  stock-farm  at 
Palo  Alto.  The  Amateur  concert,  which  was  almost  an  ac- 
complished fact  early  in  the  season,  and  then  fell  through, 
has  again  been  revived,  to  be  given  as  a  charity  affair  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year.  Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Among  the  passengers  arriving  Friday  by  the  State  of  California 
from  Oregon  were  Mrs.  Major  Hcnsley  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adam  Grant,  and  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Gillig,  Burling,  Scott,  and  Whiting. 
Returning  from  the  East  were  Louis  McLane  Jr.  Friday  last,  Fred. 
Chester  Sunday  last,  and  arriving  Tuesday  noon  J.  H.  Maynard,  wife 
and  daughter,  Miss  Helen  Houston,  after  an  extended  European  tour 
accompanied  from  New  York  by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara. 
Colin  M.  Boyd  has  returned  from  his  trip  through  Arizona.  Joseph 
Donahue  and  family  have  arrived  from  their  protracted  European  tour, 
as  have  also  George  W.  Gibbs  and  wife.  Senator  Gwin  has  also  re- 
turned from  the  East.  Mrs.  Henry  Edgerton  has  been  entertaining,  at 
Sacramento,  Mrs.  David  McClure,  of  San  Francisca.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
McFarland  joined  their  daughter,  who  preceded  them,  at  the  B-ty,  and 
will  remain  tor  a  time.  Mrs.  T-  B.  Wright  is  also  visiting  friends  here. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Weller  will  for  the  winter  close  their  San  Rafael 
residence,  and  winter  at  the  Palace.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Winthrop,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Green,  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  to  Santa  Barbara, 
have  returned  home.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Jeannie  McCormick  will  spend 
the  winter  in  town,  having  arrived  from  Grass  Valley  Sunday.  Captain 
Irwin,  formerly  commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Mare  Island,  will 
reside  in  the  city,  as  his  recent  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Ocean 
Steamships  necessitates  a  residence  here.  Mrs.  S.  P.  Whitman  and 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Prentice,  returned  from  their  visit  to  Los  Angeles 
and  Sacramento.  Miss  Maggie  Boutvrell,  of  Sacramento,  returned  to 
her  home  there  after  a  visit  of  some  time  in  Oakland  ;  also  Miss  Ella 
Morton  returned  there  after  a  fortnight's  visit  in  the  city.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Henter  and  bride  left  last  Thursday  for  Los  Angeles  after  spending 
three  weeks  in  Santa  Barbara.  They  probably  will  remain  several 
weeks  longer  in  that  vicinity  before  returning  home.  Miss  Minnie 
Webster  has  gone  to  China  for  a  visit.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Blakeney  left 
Saturday  for  the  East  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Alia.  Frank 
Avery  left  Tuesday  for  an  extended  trip  through  Washington  Territory 
and  Oregon.  Madame  de  Bodisco  has  left  with  her  child  and  maid  to 
visit  relatives  in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Redding  left  Thursday  in  company  with  her  son,  George  Redding, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  and  the  Misses  May  and  Fannie  Fargo,  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  Earl  and  Countess  Onslow  left  Wednesday 
last  for  the  Yosemite.  In  New  York,  stopping  at  the  Windsor,  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie,  Miss  Follis.  L.  L.  Baker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  W.  J.  Currier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Brown, 
and  Mrs.  Bonnell.  At  various  other  hotels  are  Mrs.  George  D.  Rob- 
erts and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving,  W.  R.  Belding,  N.  B.  Stone, 
H.  Foster,  Mrs.  Perry,  J.  A.  Morland,  and  Mrs.  Daniels.  Mrs.  Sena- 
tor Stewart  is  now  in  Washington,  says  an  Eastern  journal,  at  the 
"  Castle,"  as  her  residence  is  called.  She  has  decided  to  attend  divine 
service  in  Georgetown,  having  already  secured  a  pew  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  MissSallie  Swearingen  {that  was),  who  was  recently  wedded  at 
the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Chief-Justice  Field,  has  been  suddenly 
widowed  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  Colonel  J.  Condit  Smith,  who 
leaves  a  large  family  and  his  millions.  Senator  Edmunds,  wi  e,  and 
daughter,  who  were  not  long  since  on  this  coast,  are  now  in  Wash- 
ington, but  will  most  probably  pass  the  cold  weather  in  the  South. 
Mrs.  George  Hearst  gave  a  dinner  last  week,  on  the  occasion  of 
Miss  Maude  and  Gertrude  Moore's  visit  from  San  Jose.  The  guests, 
beside  the  Misses  Moore,  were  Miss  Lent,  Miss  Holladay,  Miss  Ada 
Bulterfield,  Mr.  William  Lent,  Mr.  J.  C.  Follensbee,  Mr.  Le  Breton, 
Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  J.  M.  Quay,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clark.  A  feature  of 
the  dinner  was  the  unique  designs  in  water-colors  of  the  menu  cards, 
representing  each  a  figure  in  some  national  costume.  Alter  dinner  Miss 
Holladay  contributed  vocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests.  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Fair's  dinner,  on  Wednesday,  was  a  social  event  no  less  worthy  of 
mention.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Captain  Blair,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney  Spaulding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Miss  Elise  Kelly,  Mr.  Janin,  and  Mr.  Kelly. 
A  more  than  usual  incentive  for  Judge  S.  C.  Denison  to  entertain  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  his  usual  custom  when  they  are  in 
Sacramento,  was  the  occasion  of  Judge  Myrick  and  bride  being  there. 
Besides  the  honored  guests  of  the  evening  at  the  dinner-party  of  last 
Friday  were  several  others  from  San  Francisco.  The  guests  were  Will- 
iam M.  Mills  and  wife,  Mrs.  James  Pierce,  Judges  McKee,  Sharpstein. 
and  Ross,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  Judge  and  Mrs,  W.  H.  Beatty,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  E.  Bates,  General  and  Mrs.  ].  T.  Carey,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Hahn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Beekman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Kat- 
zenstein,  Miss  Jessie  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Gogins.  On  Thurs- 
day evening  the  fashionable  and  charitably  disposed  element  of  Oak- 
land assembled  at  the  Masonic  Hall  to  assist  at  the  kettle-drum  given  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  It  was  a  brilliant 
aff.dr,  the  music  being  of  an  unusually  attractive  description.  The  sum 
realized  for  their  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  donations  was  consider- 
able, and  in  every  way  it  may  be  termed  a  pecuniary  and  social  success. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Dunn  are  visiting  the  city,  It  was  telegraphed  to- 
day that  Baron  Shroeder  and  Miss  Donahue  will  be  married  on  the  28th 
proximo.  The  Wolseleys  are  not  coming  to  San  Francisco,  but  will 
return  to  England.  Mrs.  Thomas  Wade  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Lizzie,  returned  from  the  East  last  week.  Hosmer  P.  McCoom 
and  family  are  for  the  winter  at  923  Hyde  Street.  The  Cadwal- 
aders,  of  Sacramento,  have  taken  Charles  Miller's  house,  on  Sutler 
Street.  J.  C.  Cebrian  and  family  leave  lor  Europe  on  Saturday,  tor  the 
period  of  five  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Hatch  have  moved  from 
Fruit  Vale  to  East  Oakland.  Friends  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  recovery 
of  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  from  a  long  and  serious  illness.  Mrs.  Henry 
Grattan,  returning  from  her  prolonged  Eastern  visit,  leaving  Miss  Bes- 
sie the  happy  wife  of  Mr.  Deitchman,  and  now  residing  in  New  York 
ciiy,  will  lor  the  winter  reside  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  early  spring 
the  Grattans  will  take  up  their  residence  for  the  summer  upon  the  Napa 
farm,  at  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Horace  Hill  and  wUe(nee  Stirling)  will  spend 
the  winter  at  Philadelphia,  returning  in  the  spring  to  California  with 
the  baby.  The  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  H.  Sharp,  daughter  of  W. 
Sharp,  to  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Aldison,  of  the  firm  of  Huntington,  Hopkins  & 
Co.,  is  announced  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  December  19th. 
The  Philharmonic  concerts  always  create  quite  a  stir  among  musical  as 
well  as  society  people.  The  initial  concert  of  the  third  season  was  un- 
usually crowded  Friday  evening  with  a  fashionable  audience,  every  box 
being  occupied  by  our  leading  members  of  society.  Among  the  famjl- 
iar  faces  to  be  seen  were  those  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Miss 
Flora  Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balfour,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin,  Mrs.   L.  L.   Baker,   Miss  Kittie  Stone,   Mrs. 

Parrott  and  family,  William  Mayo  Newhall  and  wife,  Consul  A.  E. 
Olarovsky,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hager, 

Mr.   and  Mrs,   Nellie  Howard,  Mr,    William  Alvord,   Mrs.    Doctor 

Keeney,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bigler,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Boalt,  Professor 
and  Mrs,  Christy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G,  Eastland,  Mrs,  William  Ash. 


burner,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Delmas,  J.  C.  Flood, 
Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Greenewald,  Mrs.  Garnett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Gregory,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Hecht,  Mrs.  Lonsbery,  Will- 
iam Stetson,  Miss  Bauer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  N.  Lilienthal,  Miss  Victoria 
Lilienthal,  Louts  Schloss,  Jr.,  Mrs.  N.  K.  Masten  and  family,  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Toland,  Mrs.  Levy,  Mrs.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
singer,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Page,  Miss  Page,  and  very  many  others. 
The  reception  of  the  Lawn-tennis  Club  Friday  evening  was  one  of  the 
prominent  events  this  week,  as  success  always  attends  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Miller  at  entertaining.  The  Swedish  element  was  numer- 
ously represented  Sunday  at  the  residence  of  ex-Supervisor  Diucker, 
the  occasion  of  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Rose  Drucker,  to  Mr, 
Alexander  Wilson,  a  well-known  business  man  of  the  city.  Officiating 
at  the  ceremony,  at  2  P.  M.,  was  Doctor  Smith,  of  the  Tabernacle,  after 
which  a  most  elegant  dinner  was  served  to  about  eighty  invited  guests. 
The  fashionable  community  of  Oakland,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
from  this  side,  assembled  en  masse  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Thursday  last  to  witness  the  nuptial  of  Miss  May  McNear  to  Philip  E. 
Bowles.  The  decorations  of  the  church  were  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
being  the  handiwork  of  the  bride's  young  friends.  Rev.  Francis  A. 
Horton  officiated,  while  Professor  Henry  O.  Hunt  performed  selections 
on  the  organ.  The  bride,  lovely  in  a  robe  of  Ottoman  gros-grain, 
elaborate  with  Spanish  lace,  with  a  wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
completely  enshrouded  in  her  veil,  was  attended  by  her  bridesmaids — 
Miss  Daisy  Hoyt,  Miss  Mamie  Grayson,  Miss  Nellie  Smith,  Miss  Dora 
Pierson,  Miss  Fannie  Hamilton,  and  Miss  Minnie  Wilcox.  The  groom 
was  attended  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Pierson,  of  San  Francisco.  The  ushers 
were  Messrs.  John  McNear,  Will  H.  Taylor,  Harry  Houghton,  Leon 
D.  Smith,  Will  Hamilton,  and  Edward  Chapman.  The  ceremony  at 
church  was  succeeded  by  a  reception  at  the  bride's  home,  the  floral 
decorations  of  which  were  elaborate  and  tasteful,  the  most  attractive 
being  the  marriage  umbrella,  composed  of  white  flowers  and  lined  with 
yellow  ;  the  couple  received  their  congratulations  under  its  shelter. 
The  presents  were  many  and  costly. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  New  Organ  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Sacramento. 

In  the  year  1872,  General  Alfred  Redington,  of  Sacramento,  a  gentle- 
man ever  alive  to  noble  deeds,  whose  liberality,  charity,  and  benevo- 
lence were  far  noted  and  quoted,  appropriated  a  sum  ot  money,  in  bank 
deposited,  to  the  benefit  and  credit  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
city.  The  ladies  decided  to  dedicate  it  to  an  "Orgui  Fund,"  thereby 
having  a  foundation  and  nucleus  upon  which  to  arrange  lor  a  much- 
needed  element  toward  the  handsome  completion  of  the  church.  Emu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  the  generosity  of  this  gentleman,  they  zealously 
continued  and  worked  for  its  attainment.  They  collected  choice  recipes 
(rom  the  most  efficient  cooks,  and  compiled  a  "  Recipe  Book,"  the  sale 
of  which  added  considerably  to  their  account.  Thereafter  came  the 
contents  of  the  Church's  Easter  Mite  boxes,  which  was  also  cheerfully 
added.  Then  some  interested  and  charitable  friends  from  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  presented  the  proceeds  of  an  operetta  rendered  in  Sacra- 
mento, which  proved  an  immense  success,  and  added  materially  and 
substantially  to  the  fund.  Through  this  term  of  years  the  amount  has 
been  gradually  increasing  ;  donations  from  charitable  ladies,  unsolicited, 
have  been  numerously  received.  There  remains  yet  a  deficit  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars  to  complete  the  fund,  as  designated,  which  it  is 
presumed  will  be  realized  at  a  Mite  musicale,  to  be  held  during  this 
month  at  the  private  residence  of  a  Sacramento  lady.  On  December 
1st,  an  elegant  three-thousand-dollar  organ,  constructed  by  Bergstrom, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  fully  paidfor,  will  be  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Sacramento.  For  this  the  congregation  returns  its  grateful  thanks  to 
General  Redington,  the  founder  of  the  fund,  and  to  the  many  generous 
contributors  thereto.  M. 

Not  a  Divorce  by  Law. 
"  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  to. — The  attention  of  the  District  Attor- 
ney has  been  called  to  the  case  of  a  Polish  Jew,  named  Merchant,  of 
this  city,  who,  although  married,  says  he  will  marry  a  young  Jewess  of 
New  York,  having  a  divorce  granted  by  a  religious  tribunal.  The  Di:- 
trict  Attorney  says  he  will  prosecute  Merchant  for  bigamy  if  he  re-mar- 
ries." This  is  precisely  the  converse  of  the  Catholic  position.  If  the 
church  can  bind  and  loose,  then  Merchant  is  loose,  and  may  re  marry* 
If  not,  he  can  not.  The  case  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  any  church 
presuming  to  declare  who  may  and  who  may  not  marry — Setting  itself, 
in  fact,  above  the  civil  power  as  to  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  edifice. 
More  directly  antagonistic  is  it  for  a  foreign  power  to  forbid  those  10 
wed  whom  the  law  says  may  wed,  and  thus  forbidding  two  classes  to 
assimilate.  It  would  be  far  better  to  forbid  the  immigration  absolutely 
of  all  who,  by  their  religious  faith,  are  forbid  to  assimilate.  B. 


Obscure  Intimations. 


"  Rosamund  Budd." — We  can  not  conceive  why  the  two  young  gentle- 
men were  not  invited.  Ask  the  "high  contracting  parties,"  as  the  re- 
porters call  them. 

'  E.  M.,"  Iowa  City.  — No,  we  do  not  care  for  "  full  particulars  con- 
cerning the  great  debate  between  Messrs.  Braden  and  Kelley,  which  is 
at  present  convulsing  Nebraska."  But  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  offer. 

'  Editor  Gazette,  Boston,  Mass." — The  paper  is  forwarded  regularly, 
and  we  are  sorry  it  does  not  reach  you.  The  fault  is  not  in  this  office. 
We  are  constantly  receiving  complaints  from  all  over  the  country  as  to 
irregular  mail  delivery.  Our  arrangements  for  mailing  are  perfect  The 
addresses  are  printed  upon  the  wrappers,  instead  of  on  slips  pasted  to 
the  wrappers,  which  slips  frequently  become  detached.  The  machine 
on  which  this  is  done  works  automatically,  and  every  name  on  the  gal- 
leys of  type  must  be  printed  on  a  wrapper.  All  the  foreign  mail  is 
single-stamped.  Despite  all  this,  we  continually  receive  complaints  of 
non-delivery.  We  think  the  missing  pipers  must  be  stolen  somewhere 
in  transit — where,  we  do  not  know.  11  the  persons  who  thus  honor  us 
will  send  in  their  names,  we  will  forward  them  the  paper  free,  preferring 
to  do  that  rather  than  see  our  subscribers  annoyed. 

"  Curieuse." — The  book  for  which  you  ask  is  published  by  Appleton. 
We  think  its  price  is  one  dollar.  You  can  obtain  it  at  any  of  the  book- 
stores. 

"  E.  C.  F." — No,  we  have  seen  no  full  mail  account  of  the  convulsion 
in  Java.  We  do  not  know  where  you  could  find  one.  All  that  we 
have  seen  consists  of  detached  bits — a  telegram  here,  a  part  of  a  letter 
there,  together  with  some  brief  notes  accompanying  cuts  in  the  foreign 
illustrated  papers. 

"T.  C,"  and  others. — As  to  the  Lafayette  matter,  a  great  deal 
more  might  have  been  said  than  was  said.  It  is  only  ignorant  Ameri- 
cans— knowing  nothing  of  any  history  but  our  own,  and  not  very  much 
of  that — who  beUeve  that  Lalayette  was  a  great  or  a  good  man. 

"  W.  K.,"  City. — You  ask  :  "  How  is  it,  that  you  pass  so  quiet  in 
your  '  American  '  paper,  the  four  hundredth  birthday  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  great  reformer,  whose  doctrines  you  so  eagerly  defend?  Is  it 
because  he  was  a  German,  a  beer-drinker  and  not  an  'American,' a 
knight  of  the  blue  ribbon  ?  Or  why  ?  "  For  two  reasons.  1.  Because 
all  the  other  papers  discussed  him  ad  nauseam,  and  we  never  do  what 
the  other  papers  do.  Even  the  Post  had  a  cut  of  Luther  in  its  "  Men 
of  the  Hour."    2.   Because  we  chose. 

"G.  A.  D." — We  are  sorry  you  did  not  like  it.  But  inasmuch  as  we 
have  heard  nothing  but  praise  regarding  it,  and  as  your  voice  is  the  first 
dissentient  one,  we  are  regretfully  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
were  wrong  not  to  like  it.  You  should  have1  been  pleased  with  it.  As 
to  the  other  matter,  we  have  handed  your  note  to  "  Viveur." 

"  Fred'k  H.  M." — The  scene  where  Ferdinand,  the  medical  student, 
resurrects  at  midnight,  from  a  lonely  church-yard  grave,  a  case  of  sus- 
pended animation  who  turns  out  to  be  his  long-lost  love,  is  weird  in  the 
extreme  ;  but  the  hero  in  my  story  can  not  be  a  medical  student.  No 
suckling  sawbones  will  fit  in  with  my  climax,  Thanks  awfully*  all  the 
same,  Nemo, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Philharmonic  Concert. 
The  first  programme  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  third  season  man- 
ifested not  only  good  taste,  but  an  unusual  amount  of  musical  enter- 
prise as  well.  More  than  half  of  the  numbers  given  were  entirely  new 
in  orchestral  form,  and  were  selected  with  a  judgment  keenly  alive  to 
both  poetic  and  artistic  values.  If  the  programme  could  have  been  as 
happily  played  as  it  was  chosen,  the  concert  would  have  enchanted  peo- 
ple, where,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was  only  able  to  please  them  ; 
yet  it  pleased  thoroughly,  and  to  please  is  a  success  though  not  a  tri- 
umph. Mr.  Hinrichs's  forces,  consisting  of  some  thirty-six  musicians, 
were  judiciously  marshaled  and  carefully  directed  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
leader's  precaution,  solicitude,  and  sensitive  musical  surveillance,  every 
number  played  was  more  or  less  horn-tormented,  blurred  by  lagging 
strings,  or  weakened  by  breathy  wood-wind.  In  orchestras  gathered 
for  occasions,  as  all  orchestras  are  made  up  in  San  Francisco,  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  perfect  unity :  and  the  well-meant  effort  of  members  to  atone 
for  the  lack  of  this  element  by  a  sort  of  nervous,  bustling  attention  only 
makes  its  absence  more  conspicuous.  Take,  as  an  example,  Friday 
evening's  rendering  of  Gade's  richly-colored  overture  to  "Ossian." 
Voice  answers  to  voice  in  a  strange  recountment  of  mystery,  valor,  and 
compassion.  Northern  moonlight  seems  to  shine  down  through  heavy 
fir  branches.  One  white  rav  is  caught  upon  a  broken  sword,  thrust 
into  a  moss-grown  grave.  The  wind  murmurs  solemnly  among  the  tall 
trees.  The  scene  is  so  shadowy  and  so  wild  that  it  should  appear  and 
fade  like  a  dream.  But  this  it  failed  to  do.  There  were  little  gaps  and 
breaks  :  premature  attacks  here,  tardy  entrance  there,  and  a  seamed 
effect  given  to  the  whole,  that  robbed  it  of  finish  and  repose.  Players 
trained  to  perfect  harmony  of  action  would  alone  be  able  to  present 
works  of  this  nature  without  a  flaw.  Andisuch  players  are  demanded 
by  writers  like  Gade ;  with  all  other  modern  composers,  he  taxes  every 
resource  of  an  orchestra.  The  strin  gs  no  longer  bear  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day.  Each  instrument  fills  an  important  and  vital  part. 
The  chief  number  of  the  evening,  a  "Serenade"  {No.  2,  in  D  major), 
by  Tadassohn,  following  upon  the  overture,  was  also  a  novelty.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  movements— a  Notturno,  Menuetto,  and  Finale,  the  first 
of  which  was  delightfully  played,  and  proved  to  be  of  exceeding 
interest.  Something  about  Jadassohn  makes  him  to  music  what 
Aldrich  is  to  literature.  He  is  more  profound  than  Aldrich,  and  sus- 
tains himself  more  evenlv,  but  they  are  greatly  alike.  Almost  every  one 
remembers  Aldrich's  "  Nocturne  " — that  dainty  picture  of  a  timid  lover, 
hidden  in  the  ilex  shadows  watching  his  lady  love's  window,  up  to  which 
has  clambered  a  "bold  white  rose."  In  sight  of  her  bashful  wooer, 
she  reaches  forth  her  sweet  hand  to  his  fanciful  rival,  and  lifts  the  white 
rose  in. 

"  Ah  me  \  it  was  he  who  won  her, 
Because  he  dared  to  climb." 
One  may  adopt  or  reject  the  idea  at  pleasure,  but  it  easy  to  pretend 
that  these  two  nocturnes  are  expressions  of  the  same  general  thought. 
Jadassohn's  is  deeper  ;  his  lover  was  sorrier  than  Aldrich's  when  the 
luckv  white  rose  was  helped  in  at  tbe  window,  but  no  hearts  were 
broken,  in  either  case.  The  Notturno  was  beautifully  shaded,  and  more 
smoothly  rendered  than  the  Mmuetto ;  the  latter  was  a  movement  of 
much  lightness  and  grace,  but  its  pizzicato  passages  were  less  neat  and 
exact  than  they  might  have  been,  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  haste 
about  it,  while  yet  it  was  none  too  fast  The  Finale,  not  so  original  as 
the  other  movements,  created  no  special  impression.  Saint-Saens's 
ballet  music  from  "  Samson  et  Dalila  "  was  striking  and  characteristic, 
and  very  cleverly  played.  "  Danse  des  Pretresses  de  Dagon  "  we  have 
heard  before.  The  "  Danse  Bacchanale  "  was  new.  A  "Gavotte"in 
D  minor,  by  Bach,  and  a  "Swedish  Wedding  March,"  bySoedermann, 
were  warmly  received,  the  latter  being  re-demanded,  and  very  much 
marked  by  what  somebody  calls  "  waxy  prettiness  of  idea  and  expres- 
sion. "  It  was  so  clearly  played,  however,  as  to  quite  merit  the  encore 
it  received.  The  programme  was  concluded  by  Nicolai's  overture  to 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  The  soloist  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Au- 
gust Hinrichs  Jr.,  scored  a  pronounced  success  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  first  movement  of  a  violin  concerto  by  Mendelssohn.  Mr.  Hin- 
richs plays  with  independence,  a  good  deal  of  magnetism,  and  a  clear, 
penetrating  tone,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  light  and  thin  in  certain 
registers.  His  technique  is  reliable  for  the  most  part,  though  not  devoid 
of  show  effects  here  and  there,  and  he  gives  promise  of  much  brilliancy 
and  versatility.  His  naivete  is  very  enjoyable,  and  altogether  his  play- 
ing produced  a  most  agreeable  impression.  The  orchestral  accompani- 
ment was  carefully  seen  to,  and  was  unusually  successful.  The  second 
concert  of  this  interesting  series  will  take  place  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 14th.  F  .  A. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week  a  successful  musicale  was  given  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Otto  Blankart,  at  which  a  large  number  of  society 
ladies  were  present.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  Schumann,  and  the 
performers  were  Messrs.  Blankart,  Edgar  Kelley,  Zech,  and  Krull. 
Among  the  numbers  rendered  were  ' '  Andante  and  Variations  "  for  two 
pianos  ;  "  Maerchenbilder, "  for  viola  and  piano  ;  two  songs,  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Small,  and  tbe  quartet  in  E  flat  (op.  47),  performed  with  great 
effect  by  Messrs.  Kelley,  Blankart,  and  E.  and  J.  KnelL  The  musicale 
will  be  repeated  next  Thursday  evening. 

On  the  same  evening  of  last  week  Madame  Anna  Rosetti  made  her 
first  appearance  in  this  city  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hau.  A  large  audience  was 
present  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  evening  was  the  admira- 
ble violin  playing  of  Professor  Charles  Goffrie. 


On  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  a  grand  com- 
plimentary concert  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ilugo  Mansfeldt. 
This  gentleman  is  threatened  with  blindness  unless  perfect  rest  be  se- 
cured for  him.  Consequently  his  friends  arranged  two  concerts,  one 
which  recently  took  place  in  Oakland,  and  the  other  for  next  Tuesday 
night.  A  large  number  of  choral  artists  will  aid  in  the  entertainment, 
including  Julius  Hinrichs,  Charles  Goffrie,  Mrs.  Little,  and  others. 


Art  Notes. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Johnson's  large  collection  of  paintings  will  be  sold  on 
Monday  evening.  December  24.  Among  the  pictures  are  the  famous 
"  Elaine  "  by  Toby  Rosenthal,  and  "  Farragut  before  the  Forts  at  New 
Orleans,"  by  De  Haas. 

Jules  Ta vernier  is  visiting  friends  in  the  Sonoma  Valley,  and  purposes 
executing  a  number  of  water-color  studies.  He  will  return  about  the 
first  of  tbe  coming  month.  His  picture  of  the  "  Antiquary  "  will  be 
plaeed  on  exhibition  shortly  by  Morris  &  Kennedy. 

A  new  arrival  at  this  gallery  is  the  study  of  an  old  gentleman  en- 
grossed in  his  pipe  and  newspaper.  It  is  by  Wiegland,  and  is  very 
striking.  Several  more  of  the  new  collection  have  found  purchasers  in 
some  of  our  wealthy  citizens. 

Miss  E.  A  Rockwell,  who  recently  returned  from  New  York,  has 
taken  a  large  and  commodious  studio  in  the  Phelan  Building,  Mr. 
Stanton  has  moved  into  the  old  court-room,  on  Montgomery  and  Jack- 
son streets,  which  Tavernier  and  Rix  occupied  several  years  ago.  Henry 
Raschen  intends  shortly  to  occupy  the  adjoining  apartments. 

Theodore  Wores  has  just  completed  the  picture  of  a  little  Chinese 
girl  coming  from  the  Joss-house,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  smoking  punk. 
It  was  painted  to  fill  the  commission  of  a  New  York  lady. 


Quite  a  number  of  Republican  journals,  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial- Gazette  for  one,  and  any  number  of  Republican 
politicians  of  the  curbstone  variety,  are  accusing  the  temper- 
ance element  of  betraying  the  Republican  party.  The  truth 
is,  the  temperance  element  is  a  majority  of  the  party,  and 
without  its  temperance  votes  there  would  be  no  Republican 
par'y.  Whisky  saloon-keepers,  gin-millers,  Dutch  grocers, 
and  the  drunken  Irish,  are  not  more  indispensable  to  the 
Democracy  than  are  the  temperance  reformers  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  party  leaders  and  journals  must  learn 
to  be  more  polite,  or  the  lemperance  folk  wiU  .toss  us  all  upon 
their  horns. 


Our  laws  work  by  an  inverse  ratio.  The  stranglers  of  San 
Francisco,  Wheeler  and  Leroy,  still  languish  in  hope,  petted 
with  bouquets  and  surfeited  with  restaurant  swee's.  Black 
Bart  is  caught,  tried,  sentenced,  and  lodged  in  lonely  San 
Quentin,  and  all  within  a  fortnight.  That  inherent  sympa- 
thy for  the  highwayman  which  is  peculiar  to  human  nature, 
and  which  no  one  attempts  to  disclaim,  makes  us  all  sorry 
for  him.  At  the  same  time  Black  Bart  is  but  a  bogus  sort 
of  Rob'n  Hood — for  everv  one  has  liked  to  compare  him  to 
the  "  merrie  outlaw  "  of  Sherwood  Forest.  There  is  a  dash 
of  his  chivalry  in  Black  Bart's  politeness  to  passengers,  a 
flash  of  his  discrimination  in  letting  the  private  pouches  go 
scot  free,  and  robbing  the  mail  only  (there's  really  not  much 
more  harm  done  in  robbing  the  mail  than  in  smuggling),  and 
a  touch  of  Robin  Hood's  prankishness  in  his  poetical  souve- 
nirs. 

But  fancy  the  great  highwayman  of  history  being  caught 
by  anything  so  Philistine,  so  ignoble,  so  puerile,  so  unknown 
in  the  ethics  of  a  brigand's  life,  as  a  laundry  mark  !  Make- 
ud  is  an  integral  part  of  a  well-authenticated  highwayman. 
The  veriest  child  playing  at  road-robbery  arrays  himself  for 
it.  Your  classical  knight  of  the  road  should  be  clad  in 
"  simple  suit  of  Lincoln  green,"  the  color  of  the  protecting 
foliage,  with  a  feather  in  his  hat,  a  buckle  in  his  belt,  and  a 
pair  of  riding-boots.  Besides  his  pistols,  nothing  further  is 
required. 

But  the  history  of  outlawry  makes  no  mention  of  flannels 
or  linen.     It  has  never  probed  to  the  underwear  of  the  road 
gentry.     As  for  handkerchiefs,  brave   Robin   Hood  bled  to 
death  in   Kinnerly  Abbey   for   lack  of    one  to  stanch  his 
wound  with,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  among  them  all — 
"  Bold  Robin  Hood  and  all  his  band, 
Friar  Tuck,  with  quarter-staff  and  cowl, 
Old  Scalhelooke,  with  his  surly  scowl, 
Maid  Marian,  fair  as  ivory  bone, 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  little  John — " 

such  a  luxurious  square  of  cloth  could  be  found.  Who  fails 
in  little  fails  in  much.  Black  Bart  should  have  followed  the 
traditions  of  his  kind.  The  handkerchief  figures  largely  in 
history,  poetry,  and  song,  but  it  is  a  bit  of  unwritten  history 
that  the  highwayman  ne  se  mouche  pas. 

******** 

How  curious  is  the  sequence  of  logic  in  the  human  mind. 
A  young  woman  without  any  arms  is  doing  feats  with  her 
feet  in  the  big  brick  building  on  Market  Street,  from  which 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  has  withdrawn  his  patronage.  The  utter 
dearth  of  amusement  has  drawn  many  to  see  this  incomplete 
young  person,  who  usually  find  their  pleasure  in  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  and  the  armless  business  has  quite  looked  up. 
A  most  undeniable  swell  was  among  the  throng  of  visitors 
last  Thursday.  He  followed  the  armless  lady's  manoeuvres 
with  considerable  interest,  but  with  no  amusement  whatever. 
When  she  removed  a  mote  from  her  eye  with  her  great  toe, 
or  abstractedly  scratched  her  ear  or  her  nose  with  it,  it  did 
not  strike  him  as  being  anything  funny,  and  he  looked  with 
mild  wonder  at  those  of  us  who  laughed.  But  after  a  long 
study  of  the  armless  woman,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  un- 
pleasant sight  at  all,  and  who  only  looks  as  if  she  had  folded 
her  arms  firmly  behind  her  and  was  playing  with  her  toes 
for  her  own  amusement,  an  idea  struck  him.  Turning  to  his 
companion,  he  asked  : 

"  If  an  itching  nose  attack  an  ordinary  woman  who  has 
her  hands  in  the  dough,  or  is  otherwise  absorbingly  employed, 
she  rubs  her  nose  on  the  outer  covering  of  the  carpus.  Do 
you  think  this  person,  in  such  an  emergency,  would  be 
obliged  to  allay  the  irritation,  if  her  toes  were  already  en- 
gaged, by  rubbing  it  on  the  outer  covering  of  the  fibula?" 

The  question  was  thus  delicately  put  out  of  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  the  armless  woman.  But  as  she  caught  half 
the  gist  of  it,  her  curiosity  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
if  he  had  asked  : 

"  If  an  armed  woman,  whose  hands  are  employed,  rub  an 
itching  nose  on  her  sleeve,  does  an  armless  woman,  whose 
toes  are  employed,  rub  her  itching  nose  on  her  pantalette  ? '' 

******** 

When  George  IV.  of  England,  of  unsavory  fame,  wore  his 
famous  pink  coat,  and  his  long  shoe-buckle  of  his  own  in- 
vention, he  was  in  very  grand  attire.  Like  the  famous 
French  dandy  of  the  boulevards,  who  uncovered  his  foot  to 
his  friend  upon  a  wager  that  the  friend  dare  not  do  the  same, 
for  the  foot  was  dainty,  dimpled,  and  pink,  and  bespoke  as 
much  care  as  a  fine  lady's  hand,  he  was  point-device  from 
top  to  toe.  His  filbert  nails  were  in  high  polish,  and  trimmed 
to  a  sharp  point,  such  as  only  useless  hands  may  wear. 
Pointed  nails  have  gone  out  and  come  in  again  several  times 
since  then.  Like  farthingales,  and  ruffs,  and  hair-powder, 
and  other  inconvenient  fashions  of  the  great,  they  can  only 
be  worn  comfortably  by  those  who  desire  to  thus  silently 
proclaim  that  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  who  depend  upon 
their  finger-nails  and  feet  to  show  their  breeding.  Within 
half  a  dozen  years  the  manicure  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  fashionable  life.  The  care  of  the  nails  has  become 
a  serious  matter,  and  it  is  frequently  overdone.  Half  the 
belles  of  Gotham  are  suffering  just  now  with  a  disease  of  the 
quick,  contracted  by  pushing  the  flesh  too  far  back  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  "moons"  on  the  nails.  By  all  the  rules  of 
beauty  and  fashion,  the  nail  moon  should  be  seen  only  in  its 
first-quarter,  but  the  New  York  girls  pushed  the  style  to  its 
utmost,  and  by  the  time  they  had  brought  a  full  half  moon 
into  view,  their  nails  began  dropping  off. 

The  manicures  are  frightened,  and  are  pulling  in  the  reins 
over  the  excesses.  Pointed  nails  are  voted  not  only  passe" 
but  vulgar.  On  a  man,  they  are  simply  inadmissible.  It  is 
decreed  that  the  nail  shall  follow  just  the  curve  described  by 
the  cushion  of  the  finger,  that  abnormal  length  is  vulgar,  and 
that  neither  knife  nor  scissors  must  approach  them.  They 
must  be  kept  constantly  filed,  polished  of  course,  though  the 
hand-towel  will  do  that  as  well  as  the  kid-r  jbber,  and  the 
flesh  pushed  off  the  moons  only  so  far  as  it  intrudes  beyond 
its  own  territory.  Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  nails,  as  in  many 
other  things,  we  are  growing  rational.  It  is  the  very  height 
of  style  to  be  clean  and  natural. 

******  *  * 

When  the  "  Romany  Rye "  came  to  the  California  and 
stayed  one  week,  it  was  a  gigantic  joke.    In  its  second  week 


it  lost  its  point,  and  became  a  gigantic  bore.  In  its  third 
week,  like  many  other  things  which  impose  upon  you  if  you 
laugh  good  naturedly  in  the  beginning,  it  became  a  gigantic 
nuisance.  In  its  fourth  week,  with  the  other  theatres  closed 
to  give  it  swing,  as  who  should  say,  "  It  must  run  four  weeks, 
will  ye,  nill  ye,  and  ye  go  to  the  '  Romany  Rye,'  or  ye  go 
not  at  all" — it  is  a  gigantic  insult. 

******** 

Given,  a  large  and  bulky  man,  who  has  a  new  overcoat 
which  he  does  not  want  to  put  upon  the  floor,  and  a  new  hat 
which  he  also  does  not  want  to  put  upon  the  floor,  and  his 
stick  which  he  must  caress  in  order  to  be  happy,  and  his 
play-bill  which  he  must  read  in  order  to  be  posted,  his  opera- 
glass  which  he  must  use  in  order  to  know  what  brand  of 
hosiery  is  in  style,  inducted  into  a  small  theatre  chair,  and 
ask  him  if  he  is  comfortable.  The  patience  and  long  suffer- 
ing of  men  is  such  that  he  wili  protest  with  a  smile  that  he 
is  all  right.  But  place  a  woman  with  a  tall  hat  in  front  of 
this  patient  man,  and  he  uncorks  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in  a 
jiffy. 

A  subtle  genius  has  made  an  improvement  upon  the 
theatre  chairs.  There  is  a  place  where  he  may  bestow  his 
hat  and  his  overcoat  in  cleanly  safety,  and  the  chair  itself 
closes  up  like  an  umbrella,  when  he  rises,  so  that  vast  aisles 
are  easily  made  in  the  crowded  place.  They  may  be  a  long 
time  coming,  but  we  all  know  that  they  will  come  this  way 
some  time  yet,  and  the  discomforts  of  the  theatre  will  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  no  subtle  genius  "has  yet  arisen  to  remove  the  wom- 
an's tall  hat  in  America.  The  full  batteries  of  the  press  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  it  has  engendered  such  a 
volley  of  oaths  as  would  storm  the  gates  themselves  upon 
Judgment  Day.  Yet  there  it  stands,  fixed  as  fate,  immovable 
as  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  a  frail  thing  of  silk  and  feathers 
fastened  with  a  long  milliner's  pin  to  an  adjustable  chevelure. 
A  German  letter  received  the  oth^r  day  ran  thus  : 

"  We  had  thought  the  bonnetless  heads  were  de  rigueur  at  the  opera 
only,  but  when  we  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  they  simply  would 
not  let  us  in  until  we  had  removed  our  bonnets  and  put  them  in  the 
care  of  an  old  woman,  who  charged  us  a  ridiculously  small  number  of 
pfennigen  for  taking  care  of  them.  We  were  ourselves  more  comfortable 
for  the  change,  and  so,  certainly,  were  the  people  behind  us.  We  felt 
quite  like  Australians  for  the  first  few  moments,  for  in  San  Francisco 
you  never  see  any  one  in  the  theatres  but  the  last  Australian  passengers 
without  their  bonnets  ;  but  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  liked 
it    The  only  disagreeable  feature  of  it  was  being  obliged  to  do  it" 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  American  rebellion  in  that  last  sen- 
tence, but  it  strikes  the  key-note  for  any  adventurous  man 
who  would  like  to  take  charge  of  the  innovation.  It  must 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  decree  from  the  mana  ers.  Abbey  is 
perhaps  the  only  manager  in  the  United  States  who  could 
carry  it  through.  But  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  run 
"  The  Romany  Rye"  four  weeks  ought  to  have  enough  to  try 
it.  Some  one  had  better  do  it  pretty  soon,  or  the  Madison 
Square  people  will  be  sure  to  jump  in  and  get  a  three  years' 
patent  right  to  it. 

******** 
The  reviews  of  the  books  for  the  month  in  both  magazines 
(one  means  naturally  the  Century  and  Harper's  nowadays 
when  they  are  bracketed)  are  exceptionally  brilliant  papers  ; 
but  every  one  must  be  disappointed  to  find  that  they  praise 
"A  Woman's  Reason,"  Howells's  last  and  worst  book,  so  un- 
reservedly. The  writer  in  Harper's  has  the  grace  to  say,  un- 
der a  flower-bank  of  compliment,  that  its  plot  is  slender  and 
hackneyed,  and  that  it  is  all  trite  and  tenuous.  Howells  is 
the  most  charming  of  story-tellers;  but  no  one  read  "A 
Woman's  Reason"  without  a  pang  of  dissatisfaction  and  a 
shadow  of  weariness,  and  waited  for  the  reviewers  to  tell 
them  just  what  was  the  matter.  Helen  Harkness  is  a  very 
nice,  but  not  a  very  real,  sort  of  girl,  and  a  failure-  Her  lover 
is  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  young  man  of  the 
day.  Lord  Rainsford  is  a  very  agreeable  young  English- 
man, but  the  English  lord  is  not  looking  up  the  dowerless 
American  maid  with  much  persistence,  and  there  is  there- 
fore a  flavor  of  improbability  in  everything  about  him.  Every 
one  else  is  direly  commonplace.  The  shipwreck  and  rescue 
business  was  written  out  before  Howells  was  born,  and  he 
has  added  nothing  new.  Above  all,  he  writes  the  book  to 
teach  a  lesson,  and  he  teaches  nothing.  Wherefore,  then, 
the  rapture  of  the  reviewers  ? 

The  opening  chapters  of  Robert  Grant's  "An  Average 
Man,"  will  start  the  guessers  at  the  authorship  of  "  The 
Bread-winners  "  again.  It  is  not  so  virile  as  the  opening 
chapters  of  '■  The  Bread-winners,"  and  does  not  lay  fingers 
with  such  sure  directness  upon  sore  social  phases.  But  it 
is  written  in  the  same  short,  round,  full  sentences,  which  say 
all  there  is  to  say  and  then  stop,  and  there  is  something  of 
the  same  technique  in  the  character  drawing.  But  where  is 
the  use  of  guessing,  when  in  three  months'  time  the  book 
will  be  out  with  the  author's  name  on  the  title  page,  and  his 
name  will  be  almost  lost  in  the  mist  of  numbers  ?  For  it  can 
be  said  more  truly  now  than  ever  :  "  Of  making  books,  there 
is  no  end." 
******** 
It  is  easy  work  nowadays,  but  those  two  plates  in  the 
Century,  "  St.  John  as  a  Scribe  "  and  "  St.  Mark  as  a  Scribe," 
demand  of  us  new  obligations  to  the  memory  of  the  Apostles. 
St.  Mark,  seated  in  a  Wakefield  rattan  chair  in  an  incipient 
stage,  is  writing  on  what  seems  to  be  a  flimsy  ribbon,  though 
the  context  declares  it  to  be  papyrus.  St.  John  is  seated  on 
what  is  technically  known  to  the  dress-makers  as  the  Battle- 
ments of  Troy.  A  Chinese  tea-box  in  his  near  vicinity  has 
a  book-rack  affixed,  whereon  his  gospel  is  in  course  of  prog- 
ress. St.  John  has  a  boil  on  his  neck,  which  gives  his  halo 
a  peculiar  inclination.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
The  main  point  of  the  pictures  is  the  fact  that  both  apostles 
are  seated  on  the  hither  side  of  their  inkstands,  and  must 
reach  across  themselves  every  time  they  take  a  dip.  History 
does  not  record  at  what  time  it  became  the  custom  to  put 
the  inkstand  on  the  same  hand  side  with  the  pen  hand.  The 
mere  manual  labor  involved  in  one  gospel,  with  a  man  reach- 
ing across  himself  every  time  his  pen  wanted  inking,  stag- 
gers an  ordinary  letter-writer,  and  accounts  for  St.  John's 
exhaustion.  One  would  think  he  would  have  thought  to 
move  the  inkstand.  The  idea  is  simpler  than  Columbus's 
egg.  The  fact  that  he  used  no  inkstand,  and  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  artist  at  a  later  period,  is  no  excuse. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Artificial  hips — for  women  of  fashion,  of  course — are  the 
latest,  and  are  necessary  to  the  present  style  of  close-fitting 
garments.  How  true  it  is  that  every  other  woman  one  meets 
nowadays  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 


Silver  fox  is  not  much  worn,owing  to  its  perishable  quality 
but  its  still  more  expensive  companion,  Russian  sable,  has 
taken   its  place,  so  the  woman  who  can  get  that  for  a  trim- 
ming feels  happy.     The  silver  fox  is  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind.  

The  heels  of  slippers  for  house  wear  are  as  high  as  usual, 
but  are  gradually  broadening.  The  toes  are  lengthening, 
too,  and  are  not  embroidered  as  formerly,  but  are  adorned 
with  a  little  rosette  ol  satin  ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  that 
of  the  dress  worn.  

It  was  a  Wall  Street  man  who  had  the  audacity  to  give 
bis  bride  a  set  of  imitation  pearls.  The  fraud  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  the  honeymoon,  when  madam,  thinking 
she  would  exchange  the  gift  for  something  in  diamonds,  the 
cruel  jeweler  undeceived  her. 


Jewelers  are  pleased  to  announce,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  diamond,  ear-rings  are  no  longer 
set  firmly  to  the  ear,  but  are  allowed  to  swing  slightly,  the 
motion  adding,  of  course,  to  the  sparkle.  The  stones  are  set 
in  just  as  little  gold  as  possible  to  hold  them,  so  as  not  to 
detract  from  their  shape  and  color. 


At  an  English  luncheon  party  recently,  the  table  was 
decorated  with  ripe  Russian  apples  and  autumn-tinted  foli- 
age  strewn  carelessly  upon  the  cloth  and  framed  by  inter- 
woven laurel  leaves.  Dresden  china  tazzas  filled  with  late 
summer  fruit  stood  at  each  end  of  the  table,  the  centre 
epergne  being  filled  with  preserved  fruits. 


A  favorite  style  of  jewelry  is  of  nugget- finished  gold  with 
scattered  jewels  embedded  in  the  rough  surface.  Hand- 
some bracelets  are  formed  by  uniting  the  roughly-rounded 
or  rectangular  plates,  and  linked  sleeve-buttons  of  this  style 
are  well  liked  in  the  form  of  a  trefoil.  For  a  scarf-pin  a  lit- 
tle sword  with  richly  jeweled  hilt  is  a  style  of  which  few- 
young  men  are  ashamed. 

That  mighty  Madame  Nimrod,  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
has  adopted  a  giddy  style  of  riding-habit  that  upsets  all  one's 
ideas  of  womanly  simplicity  in  that  branch  of  dress.  Her 
majesty  has  gone  in  for  a  little  more  fancy  as  she  grows 
older,  and  so  her  newest  habit  is  braided  over  with  gimps, 
and  has  a  light  cloth  waistcoat  that  makes  her  figure  look 
as  slight  and  willowy  as  of  yore. 


The  hair  is  gradually  being  worn  higher,  and  "  shingled 
bangs  "  are  the  latest  style.  For  these  the  front  hair  over 
the  forehead  is  cut  in  three  different  lengths,  regularly  graded 
After  this  has  been  done,  a  bushy  effect  is  produced  by  put- 
ling  the  hair  up  loosely  in  curl-papers  once  a  week,  or  often- 
er  if  required.  Then  each  time  the  hair  is  dressed  the  lay- 
ers must  be  separated  and  combed  up  and  down. 


Among  the  latest  fancies  for  an  inkstand  is  that  of  a  shell 
curiously  flattened  and  rolled  and  twisted,  with  a  scene  of 
the  sea  and  ships  painted  within,  and  against  the  higher  side 
the  form  of  a  lily  uplifted  to  contain  a  little  metal-toned  ink- 
well ;  a  caterpillar  in  green  and  gold,  with  curled-up  back, 
forms  the  lilt  to  the  lid,  the  piece  being  richly  colored 
in  blue  and  green  of  great  lustre  and  with  edges  turned  over 
in  gold. 

The  new  "  Spanish  mantle,"  which  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  hackneyed  fur-tined  circular  with  those  who  seek  for 
novelty  in  attire,  is  very  becoming  to  tall  slender  ladies 
This  wrap  is  uncommonly  elegant  and  graceful,  and  is  made 
of  black  brocaded  velvet,  and  trimmed  around  the  entire 
garment  with  black  Russian  fox.  Around  the  neck  is  a  very 
deep  collar  of  the  same  fur,  which  covers  the  shoulders  like  a 
cape.  The  wrap  is  lined  with  dark  red  plush,  and  is  much 
too  heavy  for  street  wear,  being  designed  especially  for 
carriage  use,  and  as  a  garment  to  be  thrown  aside  in  a 
heated  room. 


A  Broadway  dealer  in  diamonds  says  there  are  probably 
two  hundred  ladies  in  New  York  who  have  fifteen  ihousand 
dollars  worth  of  personal  jewelry,  and  he  names  ten,  like 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  aDd  Mrs.  Gould,  whose  individual  property 
in  diamonds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds,  exceed  two 
hundred  ihousand  dollars.  More  than  forty  New  York  ladies 
can  each  lay  claim  to  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry 
and  plenty  of  them  have  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  invest- 
ed, '  You  can  see  how  readilv  a  woman  of  great  wea'th 
can  accumulate  gems  when  1  tell  you  that  Vanderbik's 
Christmas  bill  at  Tiffany's  last  year  was  forty-two  thousand 
dollars.  I  saw  the  check  for  that  amount  drawn  by  the  mill- 
ionaire in  favor  of  the  jeweler." 

Foreign  journals  give  interesiing  accounts  of  the  recent 
hunts  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Styria,  where  the 
Austr.an  court  have  been  holding  brilliant  meets  during  the 
last  month.  The  Amazon  Empress  Elizabeth,  as  she  is 
called,  with  whom  hunting  is  a  passion,  has  completely  rev- 
olutionized the  style  of  ladies'  riding  costumes,  and  has  sub- 
stituted for  the  severe  close-fitting  habit  of  England  and 

t^A1^  rl,dJn,f  dLeSS,0f  Clear  &reen  cloth  heavily  embroid- 
ered with  gold  braid,  after  the  manner  of  a  hussar's  uniform 
and  fastened  with  diamond  buttons  from  throat  to  waist  A 
very  becoming  jockey  cap  with  a  prominent  peak,  and' five 

if; A  ?me  J6Weled  butt0ns  g''"e"°e  in  front,  completes 
his  dashing  costume. 

Recently  the  fashion  at  many  weddings,  says  the  New 

\ork -.>»«,  has  been  to  have  the  bride  appear  at   the  altar 

b  a  prayer-book  in  her  hand  instead  of  the  conventional 

y-i  ^uet.     This  is  more  the  custom  at  ceremonies  in  churches 


than  in  private  houses,  however.  These  wedding  prayer- 
books  are,  of  course,  very  elaborate  in  finish,  an  ordinary 
price  being  twenty-five  dollars.  Referring  to  the  gi  owing 
fashion,  a  well-known  publisher  said  :  "I  don't  know  wheth- 
er it  can  be  called  fashion  or  sentiment.  High  Church  peo- 
ple first  appeared  to  favor  it,  but  now  Low  Church  and  people 
of  various  denominations  are  taking  it  up,  which,  of  course, 
to  a  certain  extent,  makes  a  fashion  of  it.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  in  some  bygone  day  some  grandmother  of 
some  bride  of  the  present  day  carried  a  prayer-book  in  her 
hand  also.  There  is  no  particular  reason  for  it,  of  course, 
for  no  bride  ever  opens  a  prayer-book  to  make  responses  at  a 
wedding  ceremony.  Plenty  of  brides  and  bridegrooms  to- 
day wiH  insist  upon  having  cards  and  cake  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned style.  The  attendants  at  the  wedding  will  also  differ, 
as  will  the  manner  in  which  the  ceremony  is  performed. 
Talking  of  prayer-books,  it  is  a  rather  neat  idea  for  a  bride 
to  walk  to  the  altar  with  a  prayer-book  in  her  hand.  A 
handsome  prayer-book,  bound  in  white  velvet  and  gold,  may 
be  had  for  twenty  or  thirty  dollars.  They  are,  however,  so 
suitable  for  presents  to  brides  that  sometimes  much  larger 
sums  are  spent  for  them.  After  leaving  our  hands  they  are 
often  taken  to  a  jeweler's  and  fairly  encrusted  with  precious 
stones  on  the  top,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  giver.  Dia- 
monds, pearls,  rubies,  amethysts,  emeralds,  garnets,  and  sev- 
eral other  precious  stones  are  used  in  the  adornment  of  a 
prayer-book,  as  well  as  of  a  family  Bible,  which  is  often  made 
a  bridal  present.  The  cost  of  some  of  these  books  runs  up 
to  one  thousand  dollars  and  more.  In  fact,  in  this  form  a 
prayer-book  or  Bible  may  be  made  a  valuable  heirloom,  and 
available  in  case  financial  trouble  should  ever  overtake  the 
young  wedded  couple." 

The  lapels  of  gentlemen's  dress  coats  are  to  be  made 
smaller  this  year  than  last,  and  will  be  fashioned  to  roll 
somewhat  higher  than  heretofore,  the  curve  or  scoop  com- 
mencing at  the  third  button.  The  sleeves  will  fit  a  trifle 
more  closely  to  the  arm,  and  the  skirt,  if  changed  at  all,  will 
be  slightly  lengthened.  Silk  facings,  either  in  full  or  ex- 
tending only  to  the  button-hole,  are  still  fashionable,  the  ma- 
terial used  being  a  fine  rep  ordered  silk.  Black  salin  is  in 
bad  taste.  The  dress  vest  is  cut  with  three  buttons,  and 
"  scooped "  so  deftly  as  to  make  a  wide  shirt  bosom  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  finished  around  the  edge  with  a  double  row  of 
'imp.  The  trousers  are  cut  straight,  made  to  fit  the  leg 
snugly,  and  are  finished  with  silk  braid  on  the  outer  seams. 
The  Prince  Albert  coat  for  fall  and  winter  use  will,  of  course, 
be  still  of  dark  material,  blue  and  black  being  the  favorite 
colors.     The  coat  is  made  to  fit  the  figure  closely.     The  vest 

s  of  the  same  material,  and  buttons  to  a  point  just  under  the 
top  button  of  the  coat.  Great  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  se- 
lection of  materials  for  the  trousers,  though  a  dark  or  light 

ray  mixture  and  a  very  fine  black  and  white  check  are  in 
the  greatest  demand.  Striped  goods  will  be  worn,  though 
not  so  much  as  formerly.  The  cut-away  coat  is  made  al- 
most precisely  the  same  as  last  season.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  frock  coat,  entirely  new  this  season,  that  will  look 
well  with  almost  any  trouser  pattern.  It  is  made  double- 
breasted,  with  either  three  or  four  basket  buttons,  and  is 
bound  with  sewing-silk  army  braid,  laid  on  flat.  This  gar- 
ment is  very  appropriate  for  walking,  and  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  elderly  gentlemen.  It  is  made  of  an  Oxford 
mixed  diagonal  cloth.  Overcoats  will  this  season  be  worn 
double-breasted.  There  is  but  slight  difference  in  the  length, 
the  change,  if  any,  being  one  of  increase.  The  tendency  to- 
ward tightness  in  wearing  apparel  is  as  apparent  in  the  over- 
coat as  in  other  garments.  The  collar  of  the  fall  overcoat 
must  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  body  of  the  garment, 
while  on  the  winter  coat  a  velvet  collar  may  be  worn. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Triiune  says  : 
"To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  King  of  Spain  one  should 
take  into  account  his  intimate  surroundings,  past  and  pres- 
ent- Nominally  by  whom  was  he  brought  up  ?  By  the 
Comte  de  Morphy,  but  under  the  eyes  and  subject  to  the  di- 
rect influence  of  a  series  of  Queen  Isabella's  favorites.  The 
Due  de  Sesto,  Marquis  of  Alcanices,  took  the  most  avowedly 
paternal  interest  in  Alfonso  when  he  was  Prince  of  Asturias, 
and  shoved  aside  a  handsome  young  engineer,  Serior  Puiz 
Molto,  who  attempted  to  assert  a  fatherly  claim  to  direct  the 
royal  youth.  This  Sesto  is  a  petrified  old  dandy,  who  was 
once  upon  a  time  a  man  of  pleasure.  Under  the  pretext  of 
courting  the  Empress  Eugenie  when  she  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Montijo,  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  who  was  a 
very  near  relative  of  hers  and  the  wife  of  another  Spanish 
duke  of  a  jealous  temperament.  Though  his  whiskers  are 
now  snowy,  he  was  associated  in  the  adventures  of  the  Casa 
di  Campo,  and  it  was  of  him  that  Queen  Christina  asked  : 
'  What  does  your  master  give  you  for  the  services  you  ren- 
der ? '  Alfonso  was  a  rather  nice-looking  youth  when  he 
went  back  to  Spain,  although  of  a  poorly  developed  frame. 
He  is  now  a  wretched-looking  '  dude.'  A  friend  who  writes 
to  me  about  the  royalties  and  great  bodies  at  Homburg  tells 
me  that  he  never  saw  a  pair  of  crowned  heads  so  thoroughly 
despicable  as  Milan  of  Servia  and  Alfonso  of  Spain,  on  the 
day  on  which  they  went  together  to  pay  their  respects,  at  the 
old  Schloss,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  former  king 
had  just  been  informed  of  the  result  of  the  elections  for  the 
Skuptchina.  He  has  a  heavy  face  and  figure,  and  was  inert 
and  out  of  countenance  from  sheer  depression  of  spirits.  His 
obesity  unfits  him  for  horseback.  In  his  saddle  and  close- 
fitting  uniform  he  looks  as  unwieldy  as  a  porpoise  out  of  its 
natural  element.  His  royal  companion  is  small  and  has  at- 
tenuated limbs  The  Uhlan  helmet  seemed  too  weighty  for 
him  to  bear  up.  As  a  drenching  shower  fell  when  he  was 
riding  to  the  Schloss,  he  was  in  a  wretched  plight.  The 
long  whiskers  fell  lank  at  the  sides  of  his  face.  But  he  held 
himself  very  erect.  There  was  something  "cocky"  in  his 
bearing  which  contrasted  with  the  flaccidity  of  King  Milan. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  so  manoeuvred  as  not  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  Alfonso  would  manifestly  take  the  pas  of  him. 
For  instance,  at  the  theatre  the  prince  sat  opposite  the  box 
in  which  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  and  Milan  were  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  The  Prince  occupied  a  seat  in 
the  box  of  the  Crown  Princess.  He  did  not,  at  the  grand 
banquet,  come  in  until  AUonso  and  Milan  had  arrived  some 
moments,  and  kept  aloof  from  them.  Before  his  most  Cath- 
olic Majesty  quitted  Homburg  he  and  the  Prince  lunched 
en  tele-ct-tite  at  the  hotel  of  the  latter." 


"  Dolores,  and  Other  Poems,"  is  by  A.  F.  Kercheval,  a  pioneer,  and" 
the  poet  whom  Los  Angeles  delights  to  honor.  The  verse  is  fair,  and 
generally  in  good)  taste.  Published  and  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  & 
Co.  

"  Worthington's  Annual"  is  a  Christmas  book  for  young  children, 
containing  stories,  sketches,  and  poems,  interspersed  with  engravings 
and  colored  illustrations.  Published  by  R.  Worthington  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  tor  sale  by  Bancroft. 

"  Vagabondia"  is  the  title  of  the  republished  form  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  first  novel.  It  appeared  originally  in  a  lady's  mag- 
azine under  the  name  of  "Dorothea."  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


"  Bonnybel  Vane,"  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  is  one  of  the  charming 
stories  of  the  Old  Dominion  of  which  this  author  has  already  written 
several  that  have  met  with  great  success  in  both  North  and  South.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Calendar  of  American  History"  is  compiled  by  Delia  W.  Ly- 
man, and  edited  by  Henry  P.  Johnston.  Each  day  of  the  year  is  ren- 
dered memorable  by  condensed  details  of  some  occurrence  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


William  H.  Thomes  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive and  sensational  of  the  juvenile  writers  in  this  country.  His  latest 
book,  the  ' '  Belle  of  Australia, "  originally  appeared  in  Ballous  Monthly, 
and  is  fully  up  to  his  other  works  in  interest.  Published  by  De  Wolfe, 
Fiske  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 


"  The  Wonders  of  Plant  Life,"  by  Sophie  B.  Herrick,  is  a  little  book 
intended  for  a  reading  public  that  desires  information  on  this  subject 
which  shall  be  free  from  any  repelling  technicalities  or  scientific  phrase- 
ology. Manv  of  the  chapters  appeared  in  Seribner's  Monthly  several 
years  ago.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  lor  sale  by 
Bancroft;  price,  $1.50. 

"The  Quaker  Cook-book"  is  a  little  work  by  H,  J.  Clayton,  whom 
many  will  remember  as  a  pioneer  caterer  in  this  city.  This  book  con- 
tains many  valuable  every-day  recipes,  some  of  which  are  particularly 
adapted  to  this  climate.  It  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  with  good 
type,  by  the  Women's  Cooperative  Printing  Office,  and  is  for  sale  by 
the  author  as  well  as  by  the  booksellers. 


1  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Plutarch  "  is  the  second  book  which  has  ap"^ 
peared  this  year  on  the  same  subject.  The  present  volume  is  arranged 
by  John  S.  White,  LL.D.,  and  consists  of  selected  "  Lives  "  from  the 
large  work  of  the  great  historian.  Admirable  maps  and  illustrations 
accompany  the  book.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


'  Prose  Masterpieces  from  Modern  Essayists  "  will  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  its  kind  that  has  been  published  in  some  time. 
It  contains  standard  essays  selected  from  the  writings  of  Irving.  Hunt, 
Lamb,  DeQuincy,  Emerson,  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Froude,  Free- 
man, Lander,  Sydney  Smith,  Helps,  Kingsley,  and  other  great  authors. 
Published  in  a  portable  case  of  three  volumes,  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"  The  Resources  of  Arizona  "  is  a  model  for  works  treating  of  the 
historical,  physical,  and  productive  features  of  a  country.  It  appeared 
originally  two  years  ago,  but  so  soon  was  the  edition  exhausted  that  the 
Legislature  provided  for  another  edition.  It  now  appears  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  form,  having  been  entirely  rewritten.  There  are  numerous  ex- 
cellent illustrations,  and  the  iuformation  is  remarkably  complete  and 
reliable.     Compiled  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  Prescott,  Arizona, 


Miscellany  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  is  intending  to  study  the  question  if 
life  be  worth  living  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  has  got  on  so  far 
as  to  become  a  candidate  on  the  Conservative  side. Robert  Bu- 
chanan belittles  himself  by  describing  Keats  as  "a  falsetto  singer." 

Signor  Rossi,  the  tragedian,  has  translated  Shakespeare's  "Julius 

Csesar"  into  the  Italian. Prince  Krapotkin,  though  ill  in  his  cell, 

is  writing  busily  upon  several  articles  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
He  makes  many  complaints  about  the  state  of  his  apartment  and  the 

miserable  food  given  to  him. The  wife  of  Barry  Cornwall  has  told 

Mr.  Gosse  that  the  last  time  her  husband  saw  the  eccentric  poet,  Thomas 
Lovell  Beddoes,  the  latter  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police  for  having  at- 
tempted, in  a  fit  of  fantastic  bravado,  to  set  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  fire 
with  a  five-pound  note.  Mr.  Procter  easily  persuaded  his  captors  that 
this  was  not  the  kind  of  torch  that  a  serious  incendiary  would  make  use 
of.     After  this  Beddoes  complained  of  neuralgia,  and  shut  himself  up  in 

his  bedroom  for  six  months,  reading  and  smoking. The  London 

Times  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  new  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine is  intended  to  compete  with  Harper  and  Scribner  in  wealth  and 
attractiveness  of  pictorial  accessories,  as  is  apparently  the  case,  some- 
thing remains  to  be  done  before  it  can  entirely  succeed. 


Announcements:  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  "is  the  quaint  title  of  a 
volume  of  previously  uncollected  verse  which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  pro- 
poses to  print  almost  immediately.  He  has  just  brought  out  his  "Old 
World  Idyls,"  a  selection  from  his  books  now  out  of  print  in  England. 

A  mysterious  announcement  has  just  been  made  in  England  of 

"  a  great  social  and  political  novel,"  by  a  new  writer  "of  great  political 

and  social  importance."     It  is  entitled  "  My  Name  is  Smith." The 

Duke  of  Argyll  has  written  a  book  on  the  Hebrides,  "  an  account  of  the 
management  of  an  island  estate  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. " 

Mr.   Blaine  is  writing  upon  his  book,    "Twenty  Years  in  Con- 

greES,"  from  nine  until  one  o'clock  every  day.     He  revises  his  work  as 

he  goes  on,  and  employs  no  secretary. The   Century  will  publish 

Mr.  Howells's  new  story. The  biography  of  Madame  Roland  will 

be  prepared  by  Mathilde  Blind  for  the   "Eminent  Women"  series. 

Leopold  von  Ranke,  now  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  is  reported  to 

be  manifesting  marvelous  vigor  and  power  of  work.  He  is  about  to 
brin?  out  a  new  volume. Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford are  mentioned  as  among  the  contributors  to  forthcoming  numbers 

of   The  Independent. Mr.  George  W.   Cable's  new  novel  of  New 

Orleans  life,  "Doctor  Sevier"  (pronounced  Se-vere),  in  the  November 
Century  will  reveal,  it  is  said,  in  a  larger  measure  than  his  previous 
stories,  Mr.  Cable's  charming  faculty  of  humorous  characterization. 
The  interest  of  the  novel  centres  in  a  young  married  couple  from  the 

North,  many  of  whose  experiences  are  drawn  from  actual  life. 

Judge  Tourgee's  new  novel  will  be  begus-inthe  Continent  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1834.  It  will  have  much  to  do  with  Philadelphia.  Its  author 
thinks  that  that  city  is  a  poor  place  for  a  new  publication  of  a  general 
character,  "  especially  if  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  is  little  given  to  soci- 
ety, inclined  to  have  his  own  notions,  and  not  especially  scrupulous  as 
to  whom  he  makes  a  present  of  them.  The  city  is  more  conventional 
and  conservative  than  any  other  in  the  country.  Newness  is  next  door 
to  sinfulness  in  its  eves." Mr.  James  Payn  has  written  out  his  per- 
sonal recollections  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford  for  the  Cornhill  Magazint. 
Mr.  Farjeon  has  written  a  novelette  which  will  form  the  Christ- 
mas number  of    Tinstey's  Magazine.     It  is  entitled  "Little  Make-Be- 

lieve  " Mr.  Edmund  Yates's  book  of  reminiscences,  "  Fifty  Years 

of  London  Life,"  will  soon  be  brought  out The  first  two  volumes 

of  the  forthcoming  biography  of  Bulwer  deal  with  the  history  of  the  com- 
position of  his  novels.     The  work  will  be  issued  in  six  volumes.- 

"  H.  H.'s  "  concluding  paper  on  Southern  California  appears  in  the 
December  Century.  It  is  a  description  ol  the  founding  of  the  "  City  of 
the  Angels,"  Los  Angeles,  ft  story  so  picturesque  and  romantic  that  the 
author  declares  it  a  "  tale  for  verse  rather  than  for  prose." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lotta  is  going  to  learn  to  play  in  French. 

Wilkie  Collins,  the  novelist,  will  be  sixty  years  old  in 
January  next. 

Madame  Patti  has  under  consideration  an  offer  from 
Colonel  Mapleson  to  sing  in  California. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  of  the  well-known  Philadelphia  pub- 
lishing house,  has  just  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia. 

Darwin  once  wrote  that  he  never  was  an  atheist  in  the 
sense  of  denying  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  preferred  to  be- 
lieve himself  an  agnostic. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  and  his  daughter  are  living  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  while  their  newly  purchased  house  in  that 
city  is  being  refitted  and  refurnished. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  said  to  have  a  weakness  for  ballet  girls. 
Being  a  man  of  eighty  odd  years,  says  the  Boston  Post,  he 
doubtless  feels  that  he  should  seek  associates  of  his  own  age. 

General  Washington  and  General  Sherman,  by  a  curious 
historical  coincidence,  issued  their  farewell  orders  to  the 
army  on  the  same  day  a  century  apart — November  I,  1783— 
18S3. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Blaine  writes  with  great  facility, 
but  either  because  of  the  pains  which  he  is  taking  with  his 
work,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  is  turning  out  copy  at  a 
slow  rate. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  would,  it  is  said,  have  been  offered  the 
Russian  mission  a  few  years  ago  had  he  not,  in  a  public 
speech,  seemingly  expressed  his  approval  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  operatic  partner  of  Sir  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, has  just  built  himself  a  new  house  in  South  Kensing- 
ton, costing,  exclusive  of  furniture,  etc.,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mademoiselle  Dudley  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  surely  is 
devoted  to  her  art.  She  has  just  had  six  front  teeth  drawn 
in  order  that  she  may  lisp  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  her  role  in  "  Les  Maucroix." 

Mr.  Blaine  acknowledges  that  stenographers  are  useful,  but 
in  composition  requiring  close  thought  he  prefers  to  do  his 
own  writing.  He  finds  that  the  hand  and  the  eye  work  with 
the  brain,  and  help  to  keep  up  the  connection. 

A  French  historian  has  looked  the  matter  up,  and  has  dis- 
covered that  Louis  XV.  of  France  was,  on  his  mother's  side, 
descended  directly  from  plebeian  stock,  his  ancestors  in  the 
ninth  generation  back  having  been  Laurent  Babon,  a  notary 
of  Bruges,  and  Francoise  Ra. 

Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Boston,  is 
now  short,  fat,  and  fifty,  though  still  a  hard  and  steady  work- 
er. His  method  when  traveling  is  to  hire  a  whole  section  in 
a  Pullman,  have  the  curtains  drawn  and  the  table  set  up,  and 
proceed  to  business  with  a  type- writer  and  a  jug. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  characteristic  :  A 
friend  is  said  to  have  related  in  the  presence  of  ex-Minister 
Schenck  the  alleged  fact  that  Miss  Mary  Anderson  had  de- 
clined to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  That's  nothing,"  said 
the  great  poker-player.  "  She  is  not  the  first  American.  I 
have  myself  refused  to  '  see '  him  upon  several  occasions, 
and  the  lowest  hand  I  held  on"any  one  of  the  occasions  was 
three  jacks." 

An  old  friend  of  General  Sherman  tells  a  Boston  Travel- 
ler correspondent  that  Sherman  was  not  christened  till  after 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  clergyman  objected,  at 
the  ceremony,  to  christen  him  William  Tecumseh,  on  the 
ground  that  the  second  name  was  a  heathen  one.  The 
future  General  of  the  Army  then  said  that  the  name  which 
his  father  had  given  him  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  if 
the  minister  didn't  care  to  go  on  with  the  ceremony,  he  would 
try  to  struggle  along  through  life  unchristened.  The  clergy- 
man relented. 

General  Sheridan  never  wants  a  carriage  for  himself.  He 
never  uses  one  in  Washington  if  he  can  avoid  it.  If  the  day 
is  fine  he  walks.  If  not,  he  rides  in  a  street  car.  When  his 
war  horse,  Winchester,  died,  a  few  years  ago,  his  love  for 
horse-flesh  went  out  of  him.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him 
well  in  boyhood  says  that  the  first  time  Sheridan  ever  be- 
strode ahorse  was  when  another  boy  put  him  on  a  fiery  colt, 
unsaddled  and  unbridled,  and  told  him  to  hold  on  by  his 
knees.  The  animal  galloped  across  the  country  for  several 
miles  and  then  came  to  a  halt,  and  Sheridan  was  still  hold- 
ing on. 

According  to  Comte  Vasili,  in  Madame  Adam's  Nouvelle 
Revue,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  is  unable  to  appreci- 
ate the  full  responsibility  of  his  high  station  ;  he  is  a  pater- 
familias, and  nothing  more.  He  is  passionately  devoted  to 
his  family,  with  the  exception  of  the  eldest  son,  of  whose 
hardy  spirits  he  stands  in  awe.  His  adoration  of  his  Eng- 
lish wife  has  given  him  an  English  air,  and,  as  he  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  art  and  science,  his  father  and  Bismarck  regard 
him  as  a  Utopian  idealist.  But  the  people  of  the  empire  in 
general  think  well  of  him.  His  one  ambition  is  to  reign, 
and  Comte  Vasili  thinks  that  the  greatest  good  fortune  that 
can  befall  France  is  that  his  reign  be  prolonged,  for  there 
will  be  peace  in  Germany  while  he  is  on  the  throne. 


George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  journalist,  recently  com- 
pleted a  novel  illustrative  of  Maryland  life.  He  was  urged 
to  send  it  first  to  the  Century,  and  his  advisers  made  great 
efforts  to  have  it  favorably  considered  by  the  publishers  of 
that  magazine.  It  was  sent  back.  The  same  frieads  then 
insisted  on  Osgood,  of  Boston,  publishing  it,  and,  though 
they  pushed  the  Boston  house  vigorously,  the  novel  was  re- 
turned unaccepted.  Mr.  Townsend  then  sent  it  to  the  Har- 
pers. Six  readers  for  that  house  strongly  recommended  its 
publication  as  a  three-dollar  book,  and  it  is  to  be  printed  in 
that  form  in  the  spring.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Reid,  of  the 
Tribune,  hearing  of  it,  induced  the  Harpers  to  let  him  run  it 
through  the  Sunday  Tribune  as  a  serial,  and  the  publication 
is  to  begin  shortly. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 
A  November  Sketch. 

(jVST   THB   PRIMING   COAT.) 

All  the  golden  rod  is  gone. 

Tidy  dum  ; 
And  the  dead  leaves  on  the  lawn 

Lumty  turn ; 
Tell  me  that  the  summer's  fled, 
And  the  butterflies  are  dead. 
And_the  tennis  days  are  sped, 

Tidy  dum. 

Chill  November's  dreary  skies, 

Cold  and  gray, 
Seem  to  turn  de  dah  surprise 

Turati  day. 
And  the  sobbing  of  the  brook 
In  the  tal  de  de  di  nook, 
Brings  the  tra,  la,  la,  la  crook 

By  the  way. 

Bat  the  dying  sunset's  glow 

In  the  west ; 
Lifts  its  rol  de  dol  to  show 

On  its  crest ; 
By  the  hill  tops  touched  with  gold, 
Rum  dum  dum  in  splendor  rolled, 
Tul  lal  lal  in  glory  fold, 

Of  the  blest. 

When  life's  summer  time  is  spent 

Here  below. 
And  its  lum  to  turn  is  blent, 

Ho,  ho,  ho  ; 
Winter  skies  fat  lal  lal  dal  clear 
For  the  ta,  de,  da,  is  near 
And  the  rum  to  turn  appear 

Soft  and  low.         —Burlijigtoi 


Hccwkeye. 


Relative  to  Poker. 
There  was  a  game  of  poker  once, 

With  two  men  at  the  table, 
Where  each  piled  down  his  little  chips 

As  long  as  he  was  able. 

'  Alas  I "  cried  he  who  got  the  scoop, 

(For  short,  I'll  call  him  "  Banty")  ; 
'  I'll  have  to  see  my  '  uncle,'  now 
That  you  have  'seen'  my  ante.' 


—Puck. 


Monsigrior  CapeL 
What's  in  a  name?    Our  friend  Capel 

On  talk  is  nowise  hazy, 
But  rhyming  with  his  name  repel 

Will  nearly  drive  him  crazy. 

And  some  whose  wits  are  rather  dull, 
Although  their  learning's  staple, 

Insist  that  this  renowned  John  Bull 
Should  be  pronounced  Tom  CapeL 

But  those  who  make  the  fewest  slips 
Do  not  with  ethics  grapple ; 

I  have  it  from  his  priestly  lips, 
Monsignor  calls  it  Capel. 


-Life. 


Dedicated  to  the  Man  who  Parts  his  Hair  with  a  Towel. 

The  sun,  and  rain,  and  flies  beat  down 

Upon  thy  charming  crest, 
Until  thou  longest  for  the  time 

When  thou  Shalt  be  at  rest. 

Sorrow  sits  on  thy  glist'ning  pate  ; 

The  snow  and  hail  beat   down. 
And  all  that  fate  will  give  to  thee 

Is  coldness  for  a  crown. 

But,  O  my  Baldy,  think  of  this. 

And  drain  thy  bitter  cup, 
Thou  never,  never  canst  grow  gray, 

So,   Baldy  dear,  cheer  up. 


-Life. 


The  Fall  of  Mahone. 


Billy  Mahone,  it's  no  wonder  you  frown — 

Och  hone  1  Billy  Mahone  1 
Since  you  and  your  party  have  both  tumbled  down — 
Och  hone  1  Billy  Mahone  ! 

Your  course  is  now  run, 

Your  last  thread  is  spun, 

And  spoiled  is  your  fun. 
As  you  grumble  and  groan. 

The  spell  that  you  cast 

Was  too  baleful  to  last — 
Och  hone  I    Billy  Mahone  I 

Billy  Mahone,  since  November  is  here — 

Och  hone  !    Billy  Mahone  ! 
Virginia  will  bury  her  bold  Brigadier — 
Och  hone  !    Billy  Mahone  1 

And  honest  men  all 

Will  rejoice  at  your  fall. 

Though  to  you  it  is  gall 
To  be  thus  overthrown, 

After  striving  in  vain 

To  lengthen  your  reign — 
Och  hone  !   Billy  Mahone  !  — New  York  Sun. 


Tennyson's  Threnody  on  John  Brown. 

I've  chanted  of  "Albert  the  Good"  in  words  that  did  credit  to  me, 

And  I've  sung  of  a  sea-king's  daughter  who'd  little  to  do  with  the 
sea ; 

Now  and  then  I  have  penned,  too,  an  anthem  to  open  a  show  or 
bazaar, 

But  to  sing  of  this  fortunate  Scotchman,   I  think  it  is  going  too  far. 

"He  was  always  so  good  and  so  faithful,  as  never  a  servant  had 
been?" 

So  good  and  so  faithful — great  heavens  1  who  wouldn't  be  kind  to  a 
queen? 

A  monarch  of  course  may  be  sorry  when  such  a  true  servitor  dies, 

But  sure  'tis  a  little  too  tulsome  to  praise  him  like  this  to  the  skies  1 

With  monuments,  brasses  and  verses,  and  texts  and  belaudings  ga- 
lore, 

It's  enough  to  make  Albert  turn  rusty,  and  even  dead  Beaconsfield 
sore. 

Were  you  poor,  or  in  exile  and  friendless,  and  then  he'd  been  faith- 
ful and  kind — 

But  it  alters  the  case  not  a  little  when  he  leaves,  say,  six  thousand 
behind  1 

Far  better  a  personal  servant  than  a  servant  of  state,  it  appears — 

To  hand  out  a  queen  from  her  carriage,  than  guide  the  whole  coroi- 
try  for  years  1 

And  if  he  was  kindly  to  you,  ma'am,  to  others  he  was  but  a  snob ; 

And  although  I  suppose  I  must  do  it,  I'm  dashed  if  I  care  for  the 
job  1  — London  Dispatch, 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherw'se. 

Some  joker  put  a  small  turtle,  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
dollar,  in  Room  12  at  the  Ocean  Hotel,  Durango,  and  the 
miner  who  was  assigned  that  room,  upon  retiring,  caught 
sight  of  it,  whereupon  he  began  to  resume  his  clothing,  with 
the  remark  :  "  I  expected  to  have  a  lively  night  of  it  here, 
but,  if  they're  as  big  as  that,  I  don't  propose  to  get  in  with 
■em."  

The  latest  anecdote  about  an  old  lady  who  thinks  that 
she  "  knows  everything  "  is  how  she  went  to  a  church  socia- 
ble, and  as  she  entered  the  room,  the  young  ladies  said : 
"  Good  evening,  auntie,  we  are  glad  you  have  come  ;  we  are 
going  to  have  tableaux  this  evening."  "Yes,  I  know,  I 
know,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  smelt  'em." 


"Ah  !  I  have  an  impression!"  exclaimed  Doctor  McCosh, 
the  President  of  Princeton  College,  to  the  mental  philosophy 
class.  "  Now,  young  gentlemen,"  continued  the  doctor,  as 
he  touched  his  head  with  his  forefinger,  "  can  you  tell  me 
what  an  impression  is  ? "  No  answer.  "  What — no  one 
knows  ?  No  one  can  tell  me  what  an  impression  is  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  doctor,  looking  up  and  down  the  class.  "  I 
know,"  said  Mr.  Arthur.  "An  impression  is  a  dent  in  a  soft 
place."  "  Young  gentlemen,"  said  the  doctor,  removing  his 
hand  from  his  forehead  and  growing  red  in  the  face,  "  you 
are  excused  for  the  day." 

A  St.  Louis  man  went  around  with  Chief-Justice  Coleridge 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  the  bigness  of  everything  in  the 
town.  "Finally,"  says  Coleridge,  who  tells  the  story,  "while 
passing  one  of  those  tremendous  grain  elevators  which  are  a 
feature  of  Western  cities,  my  friend  broke  out :  '  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  like  that  ?  How  many  of  these  elevators 
do  you  suppose  we  have  in  St.  Louis?'  With  perfect  grav- 
ity I  replied  :  "Well,  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  should  sup- 
pose about  ten  thousand.1 "  And  the  old  gentleman  chuck- 
led over  the  memory  of  the  incident,  and  of  the  crushed 
and  humiliated  aspect  of  the  Western  boaster,  who  had  to 
admit  that  there  was  less  than  a  dozen. 


A  theatrical  manager  who  had  a  limited  purse,  and  conse- 
quently a  limited  company,  occasionally  compelled  some  of 
the  actors  to  "  double  up" — that  is,  take  two  or  more  parts 
in  the  same  piece.  "  Lancaster,"  he  said,  one  morning,  ad- 
dressing a  very  serviceable  utility  man,  "  you  will  have  to 
enact  three  parts  in  'The  Silent  Foe'  to-night — Henderson, 
Uncle  Bill,  and  the  Crusher."  "  Can't  do  it,"  replied  Lan- 
caster ;  "  and  I  hope  to  be  sandpapered  if  I  try."  "  You 
can't  do  it  ?  You  won't  do  it  ?  Why  ?  "  "  Because  it  is  im- 
possible," returned  the  indignant  actor;  "no  human  being 
could  play  those  three  parts  at  the  same  time.  In  the  first 
scene  of  the  third  act  two  of  them  have  a  fight,  and  the  third 
fellow  rushes  in  and  separates  them." 

On  one  occasion,  (says  a  writer  in  the  Athenaum,  speak- 
ing of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,)  an  attache  had  made 
one  or  two  mistakes  in  copying  a  dispatch  which  he  took  to 
the  ambassador  for  signature.  "  Mistakes  may  be  made," 
said  Lord  Stratford,  after  pointing  them  out,  "  by  the  most 
careful  attache1 ;  how  much  more  by  the  most  careless  ! " 
The  high-spirited  young  diplomatist  got  exceedingly  in- 
censed, and  told  Lord  Stratford  that,  although  he  was  his 
ambassador,  he  had  no  right  to  reprimand  him  for  what  was 
untrue,  as  he  was  not  habitually  careless.  "  You  accuse  me 
of  untruthfulness  !  D —  your  eyes  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Strat- 
ford. "D —  your  Excellency's  eyes!"  retorted  the  youth. 
The  Elchi  burst  out  laughing.  Holding  out  his  hand  to  him 
he  begged  the  attache1  to  excuse  the  infirmity  of  his  temper, 
and  they  shook  hands  most  cordially. 


When  a  certain  English  author  was  asked  to  the  house  of 
an  American  lady  of  advanced  opinions,  "  to  meet  some 
minds  at  tea,"  he  declined  the  proffered  hospitality  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  engaged  to  meet  some  stomachs  at 
dinner.  Probably  he  thought,  like  Citoyenne  De'sire",  that 
ladies  of  advanced  opinions  are  best  kept  at  a  distance. 
That  wife  of  a  French  artisan  had  the  courage  to  take  the 
redoubtable  Louise  Michel  to  task  for  turning  her  husband's 
head  with  her  foolish  writings  ;  making  him  fancy  himself  a 
statesman,  under  which  delusion  he  neglected  his  work  and 
starved  his  family,  for  the  good  of  his  country.  An  animated 
correspondence  ensued,  of  which — perhaps  because  she  got 
the  worst  of  the  argument — the  famous  feminine  communist 
first  grew  tired ;  whereupon  she  brought  it  to  an  end  with  : 
"  I  can  not  waste  any  more  time  upon  this  Citoyenne  De'sire", 
who  has  been  annoying  me.  If  she  has  anything  more  to 
say,  she  had  better  come  to  my  office,  where  I  have  a  broom 
ready  for  her  reception."  The  next  issue  of  the  Revolution 
Sociale  contained  the  triumphant  announcement :  "  The 
Citoyenne  De'sire"  has  not  accepted  my  invitation  !" 


Apologies  for  poor  dinners  are  generally  out  of  place.  But, 
when  a  lady  has  a  forgetful  husband,  who,  without  warning, 
brings  home  a  dozen  guests  to  sit  down  to  a  plain  family 
dinner  for  three  or  four,  it  is  not  in  human  natute  to  keep 
absolute  silence.  What  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  form  the 
the  problem.  Mrs.  Tucker,  the  wife  of  Judge  Tucker,  of 
Williamsburg,  solved  this  problem  years  ago.  She  was  the 
daughter  or  niece  of  Sir  Peyton  Skipworth,  and  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  wit,  east,  and  grace  of  manner.  Her  temper 
and  tact  were  put  to  the  proof  one  court  day,  when  the  judge 
brought  with  him  half  a  score  or  more  of  lawyers,  for  whom 
not  the  slightest  preparation  had  been  made,  the  judge  hav- 
ing quite  forgotten  to  remind  his  wife  that  it  was  court  day, 
and  she  herself  having  overlooked  the  fact.  The  dinner  was 
served,  and  Mrs.  Tucker  made  herself  very  charming.  Upon 
rising  to  leave  the  guests  to  their  wine,  she  said  :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  have  dined  to-day  with  Judge  Tucker;  promise 
me  that  you  will  all  dine  to-morrow  with  me."  This  was  her 
only  apology,  whereupon  the  gentlemen  all  dechrec*  that 
such  a  wife  was  beyond  price.     The  judge  the 

situation,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  n:  ft. 

Moral — Never  worry  a  guest  with  apologies. 
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An  intelligent  citizen,  thoroughly  independent  in  all  his 
political  opinions,  and  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  in  California,  not  an  expectant  or  seeker  of  office, 
a  Republican  in  his  natural  party  associations,  and  connect- 
ed, by  birth,  occupation,  and  interest,  with  the  labor  class, 
has  lately  returned  from  the  East.  His  visit  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  was  at  the  time  of  the  active  political  cam 
paign  in  Ohio,  and  later  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Business  matters 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  personal  interviews  with  lead 
ing  politicians  and  business  millionaires.  He  mentioned  to 
us  the  names  of  Butler  in  Massachusetts ;  Kelly,  O'Brien, 
Gould,  Huntington,  Vanderbilt,  Villard,  Conkling,  Cleveland, 
and  others,  in  New  York ;  Thurman,  Hoadley,  Pendleton. 
Paine,  and  others,  in  Ohio,  and  prominent  men  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  with  whom  he  had  discussed  the  politi- 
cal situation.  He  returns  with  the  overwhelming  conviction 
that  the  Republicans  will  carry  the  next  Presidential  election 
by  a  more  pronounced  and  decisive  popular  vote  than  the) 
did  in  the  Garfield  campaign.  He  reasons  in  this  way  : 
The  country  is  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  a  conflict  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  "  at  the  uprising  01 
the  labor  force  of  the  nation  against  the  exactions  and  inso 
lence  of  corporate  and  individual  wealth  "  ;  that  the  political 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  East  is  heavy  with  overhang- 
ing clouds  charged  with  the  elements  of  danger  ;  that  al: 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  are  feeling  the 
insecurity  that  comes  from  even  the  possibility  of  danger. 
They  are  becoming  more  than  conservative.  Cowardice  and 
not  caution,  fear  and  not  prudence,  are  the  better  words  to 
describe  the  mental  attitude  of  capital.  Hence,  enterprise 
languishes  ;  bold  permanent  business  ventures  are  in  abey- 
ance ;  money  is  abundant,  and  its  owners  are  content  to 
leave  it  in  non-productive  idleness  rather  than  to  risk  it  in  the 
hazard  of  employment.  The  political  tendency  arising  from 
this  condition  of  things  is  to  leave  the  administration  ot 
government  where  it  is  ;  not  to  disturb  public  affairs  by 
placing  them  in  new  hands  ;  not  to  subject  the  nation  to 
such  an  entire  change  as  would  result  from  giving  to  the 
Democracy  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  capitalists  and  business  men  are  well 
content  that  the  President  should  be  Republican,  the  House 
of  Representatives  Democratic,  the  Senate  Republican,  and 
-  -rcme  Court  Republican  and  Democratic.  The  tidal 
ji  two  years  ago  was  not  a  Democratic  victory  over  the 


Republican  party,  but  a  Republican  victory  over  its  own  cor- 
rupt practices  and  its  own  bad  leaders.  The  result  has  beer 
:o  destroy  and  break  down  the  force  of  the  Washington  con- 
spiracy. It  rebuked  the_ Senatorial  trinity,  it  stabbed  Cse 
sar,  it  banished  Conkling,  exiled  Cameron,  and  sent  Logan 
to  work  as  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen.  It  rebuked  the 
dead-lock  in  the  Senate  ;  degraded  Mahone  from  association 
with  gentlemen  behind  his  master's  chair,  to  work  with  the 
common  niggers  in  the  cotton-fields,  with  his  little  "  black 
and-tan  "  dog  to  keep  him  company.  It  snuffed  out,  all  over 
the  land,  the  small,  contemptible  farthing  lights  that  shone 
in  ward- clubs  and  glittered  along  the  curb-stones  of  our  city- 
slums.  It  cleansed  and  purified,  and  made  the  Republican 
party  again  respectable.  This  has  satisfied  the  better  Re- 
publicans ;  has  made  them  forget  some  crimes  of  legislation, 
and  overlook  some  mistakes  of  administration.  All  this  so 
satisfies  the  great  rank  and  file,  and  working  force  of  the 
party,  that  it  will,  with  all  its  fighting  men,  strive  to  win  the 
next  Presidential  election.  Alarmed  capital  grasps  the  con- 
dition, and  will  work  with  this  element  for  a  national  triumph. 
Elections — let  us  admit  the  fact — are  largely  controlled  by 
the  use  of  money.  The  politicians  of  either  party — let  us 
admit  this  also — are  for  sale.  It  is  the  politicians  who  con- 
trol primary  elections  and  run  nominating  conventions. 
Kelly  has  the  Tammany  element  of  New  York  city  for  sale. 
O'Brien  had  a  similar  Republican  element  for  sale.  Hence, 
the  Republican  nominee  for  President  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  will  neither  of  them  be  anti-monopolists, 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  that  much-abused  term.  If  the 
Democrat  is  Tilden,  he  is  a  corporation  man.  As  attorney 
he  was,  in  his  prime,  known  as  the  railroad-wrecker.  If 
Cleveland,  he  was  the  attorney  at  Buffalo  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  If  Abbett  of  New  Jersey,  its  Governor 
elect,  he  is  the  attorney  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Central.  If  Hoadley  of  Ohio,  he  is  the  attorney  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  greatest  monopoly  in  the  nation. 
If  McDonald  of  Indiana,  he  is  a  railroad  owner.  If  Ste- 
phen J.  Field,  he  is,  by  family  association,  allied  to  the  mill- 
ionaire element.  If  Butler,  he  is  a  millionaire  himself,  and 
concerning  him  it  is  asserted  that  he  is  retained  by  a  syndi- 
cate of  millionaires  to  make  the  election  of  an  anti-monop- 
oly Democrat  impossible  by  securing  the  nomination  for 
himself ;  or,  in  event  of  not  succeeding,  to  divide  the  party 
by  an  independent  candidacy.  In  the  Republican  party, 
President  Arthur  is  acceptable  by  reason  of  his  successful 
administration,  and  as  affording  the  assurance  that  public 
affairs  will  not  be  disturbed.  He  is  not  regarded  as  the  en- 
emy of  capital  or  capitalists.  Blaine,  by  his  association  with 
railroad  enterprises,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  his  general 
political  course,.would  not  be  objectionable.  Any  lesser  or 
darker  horse  is  not  likely  to  come  to  the  front,  unless  his  an- 
tecedents are  known  to  be  acceptable  to  the  men  who  man- 
age party  conventions.  Thurman  of  Ohio  is  as  impossible 
of  candidacy  to  the  Democracy  as  is  Washbume  of  Illinois, 
and  both,  for  the  same  reason,  are  in  earnest  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  corporate  exactions. 


The  labor  element  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  tariff  and 
the  railroad  question.  To  the  workers  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing establishments,  the  usual  argument  that  identifies 
the  wages  of  labor  with  the  profit  of  production  will  be  resort- 
ed to.  The  transportation  companies  will  say  to  their  four 
hundred  thousand  wage  employees  that  the  war  waged  against 
railroads  is  simply  an  assault  on  their  laborers  ;  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  fares  and  freights  will  necessarily  compel  a  reduction 
of  wages  ;  that  it  is  the  trading  class — or  what  Kearney  calls 
the  "  traffic- mongers " — which  is  alone  interested  in  cheap 
transportation ;  that  laborers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  travelers,  and 
hence  are  not  interested  in  cheap  fares  or  reduced  freights, 
out  that  the  interest  of  the  railroad  workingmen  is  to 
keep  up  high  freights  and  high  fares,  so  that  the  railroads 
can  afiord  to  pay  high  wages  for  reduced  hours  of  labor. 
The  railroad  magnates  had  better  strike  hands  with  their 
own  employees,  and  give  them  "  long  wage  and  short  hours," 
than  to  allow  their  business  to  become  the  football  of  politi- 
cal demagogues,  whose  only  object  is  to  attain  place  by  an 
anti-railroad  howl  that  hurts  labor  more  than  it  can  aid  it. 
If  the  wages  of  railroad  employees  are  kept  up,  and  the 
hours  reduced,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  strengthen  the  de 
mand  of  all  other  labor  classes.  If  this  programme  is  intel- 
ligibly carried  out,  it  unites  capital  and  labor,  and  brings  into 
.he  political  field  an  irreconcilable  and  irresistible  power. 
If  this  power  takes  the  Republican  side  in  politics,  as  it  is 
now  probable  that  it  will,  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  assured  beyond  any  possible  doubt.  The  interests  ot 
labor  and  capital  are  in  many  respects  identical ;  labor  is 
dependent  upon  capital ;  capital  is  valueless  and  useless 
without  labor.  The  relation  of  king  and  slave  can  not  be 
maintained.  Labor  ruling  is  a  many-headed  monster.  Gold 
as  king  is  a  heartless  despot.  Acting  together,  respecting 
;ach  other's  rights,  they  are  an  intelligent  governing  power. 
Between  capital  and  labor  there  are  two  elements  to  be  feared 
and  despised  alike  for  their  selfishness,  their  insincerity,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  mendacity.  The  one  is  the  small  trad- 
ing element  lying  just  above  the  shop  keeper  and  below  the 
merchant,  which  is  neither  inventive  nor  enterprising,  and 


never  produces.  It  simply  trades  ;  it  swaps  things  ;  it  buys 
low  and  sells  high  ;  it  lies  to  reduce  values  when  it  buys,  it 
lies  to  enhance  prices  when  it  sells ;  it  misrepresents  and 
cheats ;  its  demands,  its  opinions,  its  estimate  of  other  men, 
and  its  conduct  toward  them,  take  the  color  prejudice  from 
its  own  money-making  instinct.  The  other  is  the  office- 
seeking,  office-holding  class — a  cowardly  and  contemptible 
class,  made  so  from  the  fact  that  their  bread  and  beer  de- 
pend upon  their  subserviency  to  party  and  party  leaders. 
For  the  class  of  honest  labor  we  have  the  highest  regard. 
The  class  of  wealth  has  rights.  Industry,  toil,  and  skill  must 
be  paid  for.  Accumulations  in  property  must  be  respected, 
and  both  must  be  protected  by  law,  A  union  of  honest  cap- 
ital and  honest  labor  would,  in  this  commonwealth  of  ours, 
be  an  irresistible  political  power.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
its  organization  and  witness  its  triumph  under  the  leader- 
ship of  honorable  Republicans,  and  within  the  lines  and  un- 
der the  banners  of  a  purified  and  reconstructed  Republican 
party. 


John  Swinton  rejoices,  and  we  rejoice  with  him,  that 
"  His,"  "  John  Swinton's  Paper,"  has  lived  one  month.  When 
he  reads  this  our  congratulation  over  the  rather  remarkable 
fact  that  his  newspaper  venture  has  reached  the  mature  age 
of,  say,  six  weeks,  let  him  not  too  much  deceive  himself  with 
che  hope  that  there  is  reserved  to  his  journal  the  prospect  of 
long  life  and  prosperity  ;  and  that,  like  the  founder  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  he  shall  repose  in  a  marble  sarcophagus 
surmounted  by  a  structure  in  brick,  ten  stories  from  the  side- 
walk up,  and  having  the  happiness  to  find  some  future  Reid 
to  edit  "  His,"  "  John  Swinton's  Paper."  The  setter  slut  that 
is  in  heat  nine  days,  in  gestation  nine  weeks,  and  whose 
pups  demand  nine  days  to  open  their  eyes,  and  nine  weeks 
to  nurse  them,  must  not  too  soon  declare  that  her  litter  has 
achieved  distinction  in  the  hunting  field.  John  Swinton  has 
been  a  long  time  in  heat  for  a  journal,  a  long  time  in  gesta- 
tion of  a  newspaper,  and  "His,"  "John  Swinton's  Paper,"  is 
at  best  but  a  small  seven-day  baby.  It  has  not  yet  cut  its 
teeth,  nor  had  the  croup,  nor  any  of  the  infantile  diseases 
that  are  so  common  among  the  offspring  of  the  poor.  It 
does  not  look  strong,  and  has  too  much  wind  on  its  little 
stomach  to  give  promise  of  survival.  As  we  anticipated,  it 
is  receiving  a  very  harvest  of  congratulations  and  good 
wishes,  but  John  Swinton,  to  make  his  paper  useful,  and  to 
maintain  for  himself  a  reputation  he  has  justly  earned,  must 
do  something  more  than  sneer  at  millionaires  and  pay  sense- 
less and  undeserved  compliments  to  workingmen.  If,  as  he 
claims,  he  is  the  friend  of  labor,  he  must  dare  to  define  its 
relations  to  the  law,  and  he  must  dare  to  proclaim  the  rights 
of  property  with  the  same  fearless  independence  that  he 
prates  of  the  rights  of  labor.  If  he  can  tear  down  and  de- 
stroy property  because  a  few  men  have  acquired  more  than 
he  thinks  is  good  for  society  ;  if  he  can  bring  economy,  in- 
dustry, and  thrift  into  contempt,  because  its  aim  and  result 
is  accumulation — then  he  is  not  the  friend,  but  the  enemy,  of 
labor.  His  friend  Schwab,  the  Dutch  lager-beer  vender  of 
Fourth  Avenue,  is  not  our  idea  of  a  representative  American 
laborer.  A  lager- beer  cellar  is  not  our  idea  of  a  labor  temple, 
where  the  rights  of  working  men  and  working  women  are 
enshrined.  If  John  Swinton  is  not  a  demagogue,  masquerad- 
ing in  blouse  and  corduroys,  playing  the  hand-organ  and 
jerking  the  monkey  to  amuse  for  coin,  let  him  demonstrate 
his  power  and  his  zeal  by  some  argument  more  worthy  of 
his  pen  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  in  his  vain  and 
comical  organ  ;  let  him  chant  some  loftier  strain  than  the 
ridicule  of  Vanderbilt  and  his  camel-loads  of  coin.  Let  him 
set  the  tune  of  commerce,  transportation,  manufactures,  and 
the  industrial  resources  of  our  growing  empire  to  a  grander 
symphony  than  the  ridicule  which  panders  to  the  lower  pas- 
sions and  jealousies  of  those  who  are  born  to  toil.  Let  him 
with  solemn  words  and  voice  of  reason  define  the  just  rela- 
tions between  capital  and  labor — the  responsibilities  and 
duties  that  belong  to  each.  Let  him  discuss  the  question  of 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  drink.  Let  him  emancipate  his  class 
from  priestly  thraldom  and  ecclesiastical  domination.  Let 
him  advocate  practical  education  as  good  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  men  and  women  who  work.  Let  him  advise 
them  not  to  sell  their  votes,  but  to  intelligently  exercise  the 
elective  privilege.  Let  him  advise  labor  unions  to  a  just  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  boys  who  would  learn  a  trade.  Let 
aim  endeavor  to  keep  labor-strikes  within  the  law.  Let  him 
advocate  respect  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Let  him 
toil  to  keep  pure  the  moral  atmosphere.  Let  him  instruct 
his  labor  element  that  the  best  and  surest  way  to  secure  its 
rights  is  to  elevate  and  purify  the  political  atmosphere  by 
intelligently,  and  fearlessly,  and  rightfully  exercising  the 
duties  of  American  citizenship.  Here  is  a  splendid  field  of 
labor,  and,  after  the  labor,  a  splendid  harvest  of  fruit  and 
grain  for  every  honest  worker.  In  a  free  commonwealth, 
where  all  have  equal  opportunities  for  success,  where  of  all 
the  fortunes  accumulated  ninety-nine  men  out  of  the  hundred 
have  been  poor  boys,  who,  by  their  brains,  their  diligence, 
their  self-denying  economies,  have  worked  their  way  to 
wealth  and  competence ;  in  a  country  where  there  are  no 
laws  of  primogeniture  or  entail-;  where  equal  laws  and  equal 
opportunities  are  open  to  all ;  where  there  is  no  ruling  class 
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and  where  the  honors  of  office  are  attainable  by  all  who  are 
ambitious  and  deserving — intelligent  labor  is  insulted  by  any 
appeal  to  ignorance  and  prejudice.  He  is  not  the  friend  of 
labor  nor  of  the  labor  class  whose  effort  is  not  directed  to  a 
higher  aim  than  to  pander  tn  prejudice  and  ridicule  success, 
and  to  stir  up  animosities  and  jealousies  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich. 


Thanksgiving  day  is  the  gala-day  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  Governor  Stoneman  has  named 
Thursday,  November  29th,  as  the  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  the  piously  inclined  ;  as  the  day  for  hungry  gour- 
mands to  stuff  themselves  with  turkey,  roast  pig,  and  chicken 
pie  ;  as  a  day  of  rest  to  the  wearied  laborer  ;  a  day  of  rec- 
reation from  toil ;  a  day  to  thank  the  good  God  for  all  his 
bounties  ;  a  day  upon  which  all  men  and  women  of  all  na- 
tionalities and  religions  are  invited  by  the  proclamation  'of 
civil  authority  to  devote  to  thoughts  of  gratitude  and  to  acts 
of  charity.  As  is  the  custom  of  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion (composed  of  some  sixty  young  ladies),  it  will  supple- 
ment its  year  of  active  benevolence  by  providing  an  hun- 
dred Thanksgiving  dinners  for  the  poor  and  the  desti- 
tute. It  will  carry  the  consolation  of  a  good  dinner  to  an 
hundred  families.  To  those  family  altars  where  beef  and 
plum-pudding  no  longer  appear  as  sacrificial  offerings,  it 
will  carry  the  grateful  incense  of  hot  and  steaming  dinners. 
In  order  that  we  of  the  well-fed  class  may  enjoy  our  own 
Thanksgiving  table  with  the  reflection  that  none  go  supper 
less  to  bed,  the  Argonaut  is  authorized  by  the  officials  of  the 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
the  28th  day  of  November,  the  day  before  Thanksgiviog,  at 
their  headquarters,  No.  713  Mission  Street,  they  will  receive 
for  distribution  meats  and  vegetables,  turkeys,  chickens, 
ducks  ;  beef,  pork,  and  mutton  by  the  quarter  or  the  cut, 
fowls  in  dozens  or  pairs ;  vegetables,  celery,  salsify,  and  sweet 
potatoes  in  sacks,  or  baskets,  or  paper  bags  ;  wine,  good  rich 
fruity  port,  or  the  red  and  white  wines  that  so  comfortably 
associate  themselves  with  a  good  dinner ;  a  little  brandy  for 
mince  pies  (to  be  taken  medicinally  and  under  the  advice  ol 
the  family  physician)  ;  raisins,  figs,  dried  currants,  je'lies 
and  all  sorts  of  canned  comforts.  The  ladies  mike  an  es- 
pecial request  for  cologne  and  bay  rum ;  and  while  all  flowers 
are  acceptable,  none  are  more  grateful  to  those  who  are  con- 
fined in  hospital  or  sick-room  than  the  modest  violet.  To  a 
sick  Frenchman  a  bunch  of  violets  carries  the  association  and 
memory  of  home  and  kindred,  and  recalls  recollections  of  all 
that  is  agreeable  in  the  past.  These  donations  are  easy  to 
make  by  the  butcher  and  grocer,  by  the  vegetable  and  wine 
dealer,  by  the  mothers  of  families.  To  the  business  man, 
the  man  of  ease  and  affluence,  the  young  man  who  takes  life 
gayly,  the  old  curmudgeon,  the  rich  old  hunk  whose  soul  is  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  whose  pocket-book  is  tanned  alligator's 
hide,  we  advise  the  sending  of  money — gold  coin.  THREE 
HUNDRED  DOLLARS  the  ladies  must  have  for  a  carriage 
fund!  This  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  transport  their 
gifts  to  homes  and  hospitals  for  an  entire  year.  These  young 
women  can  not  walk  and  carry  baskets;  and  assuredly,  if  they 
will,  as  they  do,  devote  themselves  to  become  the  almoners 
of  our  bounty  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  destitute,  we 
who  are  well,  prosperous,  and  happy  should  from  our  abun- 
dance keep  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  good  dinners  in  well-filled 
baskets  supplied  to  the  Mission.  The  place  is  No.  713  Mis- 
sion Street.  The  ladies  will  be  in  attendance  to  receive  and 
arrange  for  distribution  all  day  Wednesday,  November  28th. 
Thanksgiving  comes  on  Thursday  of  next  week. 


It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  the  fool  of  the  family  is 
reserved  for  the  church.  It  is  a  fact,  that  when  this  fool  is 
so  densely  stupid  that  he  can  neither  preach,  nor  teach,  nor 
wear  his  clerical  garments  with  dignity,  he  becomes  a  city 
missionary,  or  colporteur,  or  editor  of  the  church  organ,  or 
fills  some  other  place  half  way  between  intelligent  usefulness 
and  idle  mendicancy.  Whether  the  Rev.  D.  O.  Kelley,  of 
Fresno  City,  belongs  to  this  category  of  incompetents,  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  whether  he  is  or  is  not  the  responsible 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Churchman.  This  small  specimen  of 
diminutive  journalism  that  crawls  out  into  bourgeois  type 
twice  a  month,  and  has  reading-matter  on  seven  pages 
eleven  inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide,  "  is  published  by 
the  standing  committee  of  the  Diocese  of  California."  The 
Argonaut,  in  good  temper,  and  for  a  good  purpose,  and  with 
courteous  language,  stated  the  truth  in  reference  to  the  finan- 
cial relations  between  the  Episcopal  Church  and  its  bishop. 
When  the  treasurer  of  "Trinity"  communicated  to  us  that  it 
was  not  in  default,  we  printed  the  figures.  No  journal  so 
gladly  and  promptly  corrects  an  error  or  apologizes  for  a 
wrong  as  the  Argonaut.  The  church  organ,  whose  motto  is 
"  Speaking  the  truth  in  love,"  styles  our  editorial  as  "scurri- 
lous," its  language  "  venomous "  ;  charges  that  the  word 
"venomous"  "describes  fitly  the  spirit  of  its  author."  The 
Argonaut's  statements  are  in  substance  correct.  The  "  dio- 
cese" has  not  paid  its  bishop  ;  has  not  kept  its  word;  has 
not  acted  honorably.  The  organ  of  the  diocese  now  pleads 
the  statute  of  limitations  in  bar  of  its  moral  responsibility. 
It  admits  the  fact  of  non-payment.    For  ten  years  out  of 


thirty  the  bishop's  salary  has  been  partly,  slowly,  and  grudg- 
ingly doled  out  to  him.  The  church,  on  a  fair  accounting, 
owes  him  honest  money  in  a  large  amount ;  and,  if  it  was  a 
business  corporation,  could  be  driven  into  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy, and  its  church  property  sold  to  pay  its  honest  debts 
That  the  Episcopal  Church  does  not  pay  its  debts  is  neither 
creditable  to  its  head  nor  its  heart.  Its  members  are  rich. 
It  has  millions  in  its  pews.  The  parish  that  has  acted  most 
shamefully,  and  whose  clergymen  have  been  most  hateful  to- 
ward the  bishop,  seats  seven  millionaires,  and  has  a  score  of 
families  who  spend  more  in  annual  living  than  it  costs  to  run 
the  parish.  When  the  diocese  shall  have  paid  its  bishop  in 
full,  principal  and  interest,  for  what  is  due  in  the  past,  and 
shall  promptly  pay  him  what  he  earns  in  the  future,  and  its 
organ,  the  Pacific  Churchman,  shall  have  the  sense  and  court- 
esy to  abstain  from  personal  assaults  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Argonaut,  we  shall  "  have  the  grace  and  honor  to  admit " 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  California  has  elevated  its 
standard  of  financial  honor  to  the  level  of  ordinary  business 
transactions. 


Punic—  Pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians,  like  or  appropriate   to  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  faithless  ;  treacherous ;  deceitful ;  as,  Punic  faith. 
"  Yes,  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own, 
*Tis  Punic  all.  and  to  a  proverb  known." — Brooke. 

I  receive  so  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  your  editorials,  that  I 
almost  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize  when  I  differ  from  you ;  but  in 
your  article  last  week  in  reference  to  President  Arthur,  you  say,  "  We 
recall  only  one  political  act  to  criticise,  and  that  was  reformed  by  sub- 
sequent action.  He  vetoed  the  first  Chinese  Bill."  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  the  act  you  criticise  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as  the  most  credita- 
ble act  of  his  administration — most  creditable  to  him,  and  most  credita- 
ble to  us.  Future  ages  will  recall  the  fact  of  a  gTeat  and  widespread 
dissatisfaction,  of  a  cheap  and  easy  reach  for  popularity,  of  a  powerless 
nation  which  had  no  right  against  us  except  the  right  given  to  her  by 
our  treaty.  That  nation,  invited  into  intercourse  with  us,  had  sent  her 
people  here  with  no  other  protection  than  that  which  our  treaty  gave 
them.  There  was  a  great  howl  that  the  door  should  be  slammed  in 
their  faces,  which  might  have  been  done  with  impunity,  nor  was  there 
any  doubt  with  regard  to  the  power  of  our  Government  to  do  so,  but 
we  did  not  choose  to  do  so  ;  and  future  ages,  in  recounting  the  history 
of  our  dealings  with  weaker  powers,  will  not  fail  to  mark  the  fact,  and 
fjture  Americans  will  read  the  record  with  pride.  We  not  only  did  not 
yield  to  this  outcry,  but  we  did  even  more.  We  sent  three  ambassadors 
to  this  powerless  nation,  not  only  doing  all  that  courtesy  required,  but 
a  great  deal  more.  It  will  not  read  hereafter  to  the  discredit  of  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  nor  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  that  we  dealt  thus 
with  this  power.  A  contemporary  of  yours  has  often  howled  forth  that 
an  Act  of  Congress  could  repeal  a  treaty.  There  never  was  a  time  that 
I  am  aware  of  that  any  one,  the  least  informed  of  all  to  engage  in  a 
debate  on  the  Chinese  question,  ever  put  forth  the  idea  that  Congress 
could  not  repeal  a  treaty.  I  think  there  has  been  no  one  else  who  has 
so  continually  preached  the  doctrine  that,  because  Congress  could  thus 
break  her  plighted  faith,  therefore  she  should.  On  this  subject, 
will  you  allow  me  to  recall  to  your  recollection  the  remarks  of  Fisher 
Ames  on  this  subject  : 

"  To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith  may  pass,  with  some  men 
for  declamation  ;  to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  others  I  will 
urge,  can  any  circumstance  mark  upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  de- 
basement than  the  want  of  it  ?  Can  anything  tend  more  to  make  men 
think  themselves  mean,  or  degrade  to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of 
virtue,  than  such  a  standard  of  action?  It  would  not  merely  demoral- 
ize mankind  ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to  dissolve 
that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts  individuals  to  the  nation,  and  to 
inspire  in  its  stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame  and  disgust.  What  is 
patriotism  ?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where  a  man  was 
born  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ardent  prefer- 
ence because  they  are  greener  ?  No,  sir  ;  this  is  not  the  character  of 
the  virtue  ;  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object.  It  is  an  extended  self- 
love,  mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  fife,  and  twisting  itself  with 
the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, because  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see, 
not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  coun- 
try's honor.  Every  good  citizen  makes  that  honor  his  own,  and  cher- 
ishes it  not  only  as  precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his 
lile  in  its  defense,  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he 
gives  it.  For  what  rights  of  a  dozen  will  be  deemed  inviolable,  when  a 
State  renounces  the  principles  that  constitute  their  security  ?  Or  if  his 
life  should  not  be  invaded,  what  would  be  its  enjoyments,  in  a  country 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  and  dishonored  in  his  own?  Could  he 
look  with  affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  country  as  his  parent? 
The  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within  him  ;  he  would  blush  for  his 
pauiotism  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He 
would  be  a  banished  man  in  his  native  land. 

"  I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid  among  nations  to  the 
law  of  good  faith.  If  there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period  when 
it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
politics,  the  religion  of  governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians — a 
whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  or  a  string  of  beads  gives  not  merely  binding 
force,  but  sanctity  to  the  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers  a  truce  may  be 
bought  for  money  ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too 
just,  to  disavow  and  annul  its  obligation.  Thus  we  see  neither  the  igno- 
rance of  savages  nor  the  principles  of  an  association  for  piracy  and 
rapine  permit  a  nation  to  despise  its  engagements.  If,  sir,  there  could 
be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice 
could  live  again,  collect  together,  and  form  a  society,  they  would,  how- 
ever loth,  soon  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  justice,  that  justice  un- 
der which  they  fell,  the  fundamental  law  of  their  state.  They  would 
perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make  others  respect,  and  they  would, 
therefore,  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves  to  the  obligations  of  good 
faith. 

"  It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make  even  the  supposition 
that  America  should  furnish  the  occasion  of  the  opprobrium.  No,  let 
me  not  even  imagine  that  a  republican  government,  sprung,  as  our  own 
is,  from  a  people  enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government  whose 
origin  is  right,  and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty,  can,  upon  solemn 
debate,  make  its  option  to  he  faithless — can  dare  to  act  what  despots 
dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example  evinces,  the  States  of  Barbary 


are  unsuspected  of.  No,  let  me  rather  make  the  supposition  that  Great 
Britain  refuses  to  execute  the  treaty,  after  we  have  done  everything  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Is  there  any  language  of  reproach  pungent  enough 
to  express  our  commentaries  on  the  fact?  What  would  you  say  ?— or 
rather,  what  would  you  not  say?  Would  you  not  tell  them,  wherever 
an  Englishman  might  travel  shame  would  stick  to  him  ;  he  would  dis 
own  his  country.  You  would  exclaim  :  England,  proud  of  your  wealth 
and  arrogant  in  the  possession  of  power,  blush  for  these  distinctions, 
which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonor  1  Such  a  nation  might 
tm'y  say  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father  ;  and  to  the  worm,  thou  art 
my  mother  and  my  sister.  We  should  say  of  such  a  race  of  men,  then- 
name  is  a  heavier  burden  than  their  debt." 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  that  amid  all  the  excitement, 
and  it  has  been  very  great,  and  there  has  been  great  cause  for  it,  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  great  congratulation  that  we  have  done  nothing 
to  impeach  our  plighted  faith.  If  the  law  is  in  any  respect  imperfect,  it 
was  no  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  Many  of  the  defects  were 
pointed  out  at  the  time.  They  are  the  effects  of  haste  ;  many  of  them 
are  corrected  by  experience ;  and  we  have  ample  power  now,  as  well  as 
ri%ht.  to  amend  whatever  is  defective  in  the  law,  but  let  us  keep  our 
plighted  faith  untarnished. 

I  would  not  in  this  connection  appeal  to  so  contemptible  a  motive  as 
possible  future  contingencies  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  look  with  grave 
apprehension  upon  the  instruction  in  the  art  of  modern  warfare  of  the 
hordes  who  under  Gengis  swept  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.     Z. 


Our  correspondent  is  not  historically  correct  in  classifying 
China  as  among  the  "  weaker  "  nations,  nor  when  he  calls  it 
one  of  the  "powerless"  In  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  or- 
ganization, it  is  the  powerful  ;  and,  when  possessed  of  arms 
of  precision,  instructed  in  their  use,  and  combined  under  in- 
telligent military  leadership,  it  is  the  one  barbaric  power  that 
threatens  the  repose  of  civilization.  Patriotism  is  a  narrow 
affection  for  the  spot  where  the  man  is  born.  It  is  of  the 
same  class  of  selfish  virtues  that  prompts  a  man  to  love  his 
home,  his  wife,  and  his  children,  better  than  other  men's 
homes  and  families.  To  preserve  our  country,  our  race,  and 
ourselves  from  the  invasion  of  a  hurtful  element  is  the  very 
essence  of  patriotism.  This  doctrine  of  self-protection  and 
self-preservation  is  a  duty,  no  matter  what  consequences  may 
happen  or  what  calamities  may  befall  all  the  World  besides. 
Our  sod  is  greener,  our  sky  is  brighter,  our  air  is  pi'rer  than 
any  other  soil,  or  heavenly  vault,  or  enshrouding  atmos- 
phere ;  and  simply  because  it  is  ours.  We  have  dealt  justly 
with  China.  We  have  done  nothing  to  "  impeach  our 
plighted  faith."  But,  while  we  have  thus  acted,  China  has 
shown  a  Punic  faith  ;  has  been  guilty  of  a  deceitful,  treach- 
erous policy  of  intrigue  and  cowardly  evasion  ;  a  policy  al- 
together unworthy  of  an  intelligent  government  that  hopes 
to  live  at  peace  in  the  family  of  nations.  That  China  pur- 
sues the  course  she  does  in  sending  her  people  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  entered 
into  by  her,  not  only  does  not  give  us  any  uneasiness,  but 
gives  us  assurance  that  an  intelligent  Congress  will  under- 
stand the  motives  that  govern  Chinese  diplomacy,  and  will 
find  legal  means  to  deleat  the  continuing  invasion.  The 
time  for  a  fu'l  settlement  of  this  question  is  most  opportune. 
A  Presidential  election  is  in  the  near  future,  and  neither  of 
our  political  parties  is  strong  enough  to  potter  with  it,  or 
attempt  to  evade  it  by  the  enactment  of  proper  laws. 


In  the  forgiving  generosity  of  our  amiable  nature,  we  have 
always  conceded  that  "  Black-and-Tan,"  exiled  from  Califor- 
nia politics,  should  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Re- 
publican party  so  long  as  it  remains  in  office.  He  has  done 
enough  dirty  work  for  the  party  to  entitle  him  to  whisky  and 
the  other  necessaries  of  life  so  long  as  it  may  continue  in 
power.  To  be  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  to  be  sent  abroad 
to  any  civilized  country,  or  to  hold  any  position  of  trust, 
would  be  inadmissible  ;  but  surely  there  must  be  some  small 
place  in  Washington  that  Senators  Mahone  and  Riddel- 
berger  can  provide  for  so  useful  an  implement  as  George  C. 
Gorham  has  proved  himself  to  be.  Senator  John  F.  Miller 
may  be  depended  upon  in  caucus,  and  in  the  Senate,  and 
elsewhere,  to  see  to  it  that  the  little  villain  does  not  get  back 
to  the  Senate  as  its  secretary.  One  "  dead-lock  "  is  as  much 
as  the  Republican  Senator  from  California  will  care  to  be  re- 
sponsible for,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  senatorial  is  not  a 
life  office. 


"  H.  G." — The  Argonaut  has  never  advocated  universal  or 
unlimited  suffrage  for  women  ;  and  if  theArgonaut  could  have 
its  own  way,it  would  disfranchise  a  great  number  of  men.  Our 
correspondent  is  entirely  right  in  the  idea  that  women  of  evil 
ways  and  denizens  of  houses  of  ill-fame  ought  not  to  vote. 
So  ought  not  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the  criminal  of  the  other 
sex.  So  ought  not  any  man  of  foreign  birth  till  he  has  been 
twenty-one  years  in  the  country.  So  ought  not  anybody 
who  believes  in  the  infallibility  of  any  foreign  ecclesiastic, 
which  is  a  recognition  that  he  is  superior  to  the  civil  power. 
The  habitual  drunkard  and  the  pauper  ought  not  to  vote. 
No  man  should  vote  who  does  not  pay  a  tax  upon  property- 
No  man  who  has  ever  been  convicted  of  crime  should  vote. 
No  man  whose  vote  has  ever  been  purchased  should  have 
another  vote  to  sell.  The  ballot  is  not  a  right.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege, and  should  only  be  conceded  to  those  who  are  intelli- 
gent enough,  and  moral  enough,  and  patriotic  enough  to  in- 
telligently use  it. 
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MODERN    ENGLISH    NOVELISTS. 
By  Anthony  Trollope. 


Frem  his  Autobiography-begun  >'»  April,  iS76;  published  in  Navem 
ler,  iSS;. 

In  this  article  I  will  venture  to  name  a  few  successful 
novelists  of  my  own  time,  with  whose  works  I  am  acquainted  : 
and  will  endeavor  to  point  whence  their  success  has  come, 
and  why  they  have  failed  when  there  has  been  failure. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  name  Thackeray  the  first.  His  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  was  supreme,  and  his  characters  stand 
out  as  human  beings,  with  a  force  and  a  truth  which  has  not. 
I  think,  been  within  the  reach  of  any  other  English  novelist 
in  any  period.  I  know  no  character  in  fiction,  unless  it  be 
Don  Quixote,  with  whom  the  reader  becomes  so  intimately 
acquainted  as  with  Colonel  Newcombe.  How  great  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  a  gentleman  at  all  parts  !  How  we  admire  the 
man  of  whom  so  much  may  be  said  with  troth  1  Is  there 
any  one  of  whom  we  leel  more  sure  in  this  respect  than  of 
Colonel  Newcombe  ?  It  is  not  because  Colonel  Newcombe 
is  a  perfect  gentleman  that  we  think  Thackeray's  work  to 
have  been  so  excellent,  but  because  he  has  had  the  power  tn 
describe  him  as  such,  and  to  force  us  to  love  him,  a  weak 
and  silly  old  man.  on  account  of  this  grace  of  character.  It 
is  evident  from  all  Thackeray's  best  work  that  he  lived  with 
the  characters  he  was  creatine.  He  had  always  a  story  to 
tell  until  quite  late  in  life  ;  and  he  shows  us  that  this  was  so. 
not  by  the  interest  which  he  had  in  his  own  plots,  for  I  doubt 
whether  his  plots  did  occupy  much  of  his  mind,  but  by  con- 
vincing us  that  his  characters  were  alive  to  himself.  With 
Becky  Sharpe,  with  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter,  and 
with  Esmond,  with  Warrington,  Pendennis.  and  the  Major. 
with  Colonel  Newcombe.  and  with  Barry  Lyndon,  he  must 
have  lived  in  perpetual  intercourse.  Therefore,  he  has  made 
these  personages  real  to  us.  Among  all  our  novelists  his 
style  is  the  purest,  as  to  my  ear  it  is  also  the  most  harmoni- 
ous. Sometimes  it  is  disfigured  bv  a  slight  touch  of  affecta- 
tion, by  little  conceits  which  smell  of  the  oil ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  always  lucid.  The  reader,  without  labor,  knows 
what  he  means.  As  well  as  I  can  remember,  he  deals  with 
no  episodes.  I  think  that  any  critic,  examining  his  work 
minutely,  would  find  that  every  scene,  and  every  part  of  even' 
scene,  adds  something  to  the  clearness  with  which  the  story 
is  told.  Among  all  his  stories  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  leave  on  the  mind  a  feeling  of  distress  that  women  should 
ever  be  immodest  or  men  dishonest,  and  of  joy  that  women 
shou'd  be  so  devoted  and  men  so  honest.  How  we  hate  the 
idle  selfishness  of  Pendennis,  the  worldliness  of  Beatrix,  the 
craft  of  Becky  Sharpe  !  How  we  love  the  honesty  of  Colonel 
Newcombe,  the  nobility  of  Esmond,  and  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Pendennis  !  The  hatred  of  evil  and  the  love  of 
good  can  hardly  have  come  upon  so  many  readers  without  do- 
ing much  good.  Late  in  Thackeray's  life — he  never  was  an 
old  man,  but  toward  the  end  of  his  career — he  failed  in  his 
power  of  charming,  because  he  allowed  his  mind  to  become 
idle.  In  the  plots  which  he  conceived,  and  in  the  language 
which  he  used,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  perceptible 
change;  but  in  "The  Virginians"  and  in  "Philip"  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  no  character  with  which  he  makes  a 
close  and  undying  acquaintance. 

Of  English  novelists,  I  am  disposed  to  place  George  Eliot 
second  of  those  of  my  time.  She  is  best  known  to  the  liter- 
ary world  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction,  and  not  improbably 
whatever  of  permanent  fame  she  may  acquire  will  come 
from  her  novels.  But  the  nature  of  her  intellect  is  very  far 
removed  indeed  from  that  which  is  common  to  the  tellers  of 
stories.  Her  imagination  is,  no  doubt,  strong,  but  it  acts  in 
analyzing  rather  than  in  creating.  Everything  that  comes 
before  her  is  pulled  to  pieces  so  that  the  inside  of  it  shall  be 
seen,  and  be  seen,  if  possible,  by  her  readers  as  clearly  as  by 
herself.  This  searching  analysis  is  carried  so  far  that,  in 
studying  her  later  writings,  one  feels  one's  self  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  some  philosopher  rather  than  with  a  novelist.  I 
doubt  whether  any  young  person  can  read  with  pleasure 
either  "FeMx  Holt,"  "Middlemarch,"  or  "Daniel  Deronda."  I 
know  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  many  that  are  not  young. 
Seth  Bede,  Adam  Bede,  Maggie  and  Tom  Tulliver,  old 
Silas  Marner,  and,  much  above  all,  Tito,  in  "  Romola,"  are 
characters  which,  when  once  known,  can  never  be  forgotten 
It  is,  I  think,-  the  defect  of  George  Eliot,  that  she  struggles 
too  hard  to  do  work  that  shall  be  excellent.     She  lacks  ease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  popular  novelist  of 
my  time— probably  the  most  popular  English  novelist  of  any 
time — has  been  Charles  Dickens.  He  has  now  been  dead 
nearly  six  years,  and  the  sale  of  his  books  goes  on  as  it  did 
during  his  life.  The  certainty  with  which  his  novels  are 
found  in  every  house — the  familiarity  of  his  name  in  all  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries — the  popularity  of  such  characters  as 
Mrs.  Gamp,  Micawber,  and  Pecksniff,  and  many  others 
whose  names  have  entered  into  the  English  language  and 
become  well-known  words — the  grief  of  the  country  at  his 
death,  and  the  honors  paid  to  him  at  his  funeral,  all  testify 
to  his  popularity.  Mrs.  Gamp,  Micawber,  Pecksniff,  and 
others  have  become  household  words  in  every  house,  as 
though  they  were  human  beings  ;  but  to  my  judgment  they 
are  no;  human  beings,  nor  are  any  of  the  characters  human 
which  Dickens  has  portrayed.  It  has  been  the  peculiarly 
and  ihe  mrrvel  of  this  man's  power  that  he  has  invested  his 
puppets  with  a  charm  that  has  enabled  him  to  dispense  with 
hu  nan  nature.  There  is  a  drollery  about  them,  in  my  esti- 
ma'.icn.very  much  below  the  humor  of  Thackeray,  but  which 
has  reached  the  intellect  of  all ;  while  Thackeray's  humor 
has  escaped  the  intellect  of  many.  Nor  is  the  pathos  of 
Dickens  human.  It  is  stagey  and  melodramatic.  But  it  is 
so  expressed  tha!  it  touches  every  heart  a  little.  There  is  no 
real  life  in  Smike.  His  misery,  his  idiotcy,  his  devotion  for 
Nicholas,  his  love  for  Kate,  are  all  overdone  and  incompati- 
ble wi  h  each  other.  But  still  the  reader  sheds  a  tear.  Every 
reader  can  find  a  tear  for  Smike.  Dickens's  novels  are  like 
Boucicauli's  plays.  He  has  known  how  to  draw  his  lines 
broadly,  so  that  all  could  see  the  color.  Though  they  are 
not  human  beings,  we  all  remember  Mrs.  Gamp  and  Pick- 
wick. The  Boffins  and  Veneerings  do  not,  I  think,  dwell  in 
the  minds  of  so  many.  Of  Dickens's  style  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  -.  praise.  It  is  jerky,  ungrammatical,  and  created  by 
;  a  defiance  of  rules— almost  as  completely  as  that 
;:  Carlyle. 


Bulwer  was  a  man  of  very  great  parts.  Better  educated 
than  either  of  those  I  have  named  before  him,  he  was  always 
able  to  use  his  erudition,  and  he  thus  produced  novels  from 
which  very  much  not  only  may  be,  but  must  be,  learned  by 
his  readers.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  political  status 
of  his  own  country,  a  subject  on  which  I  think  Dickens  was 
marvelously  ignorant,  and  which  Thackeray  had  never 
studied.  He  had  read  extensively,  and  was  always  apt  to 
give  his  readers  the  benefit  of  what  he  knew.  But  from  all 
of  them  there  comes  the  same  flavor  of  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce effect.  The  effects  are  produced,  but  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  flavor  had  not  been  there.  In  his  plots 
Bulwer  has  generally  been  simple,  facile,  and  successful. 
The  reader  never  feels  with  him,  as  he  does  with  Wilkie 
Collins,  that  it  is  all  plot,  or,  as  with  George  Eliot,  that  there 
is  no  plot.  The  story  comes  naturally,  without  calling  for 
too  much  attention,  and  is  thus  proof  of  the  completeness  of 
the  man's  intellect.  His  language  is  clear,  good,  intelligible 
English,  but  it  is  defaced  by  mannerism.  In  all  that  he  did. 
affectation  was  his  fault. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  my  dear  old  friend  Charles  Lever, 
and  his  rattling,  jolly,  joyous,  swearing  Irishmen?  Surely 
never  did  a  sense  of  vitality  come  so  constantly  from  a  man's 
pen,  nor  from  man's  voice,  as  from  his  1  I  knew  him  well 
for  many  years,  and,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  I  have 
never  come  across  him  without  finding  him  to  be  running 
over  with  wit  and  fun.  His  earlier  novels — the  later  I  have 
not  read — are  just  like  his  couversation.  The  fun  never 
flags.  Lever's  novels  will  not  live  long,  even  if  they  may  be 
said  to  be  alive  now. 

Charlotte  Bronte  was  surely  a  marvelous  woman.  I  know 
no  interest  more  thrilling  than  that  which  she  has  been  able 
to  throw  into  the  characters  of  Rochester  and  the  governess, 
in  the  second  volume  of  "Jane  Eyre."  And  therefore,  though 
the  end  of  the  book  is  weak,  and  the  beginning  not  very  good, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  "Jane  Eyre"  will  be  read  among 
English  novels  when  many  whose  names  are  now  better 
known  shall  have  been  forgotten.  "Jane  Eyre,"  and  "  Es- 
mond," and  "Adam  Bede"  will  be  in  the  hands  of  our  grand- 
children, when  "  Pickwick,"  and  "  Pelham,"  and  "  Harry 
Lorrequer"  are  forgotten;  because  the  men  and  women  de- 
picted are  human  in  their  aspirations,  human  in  their  sympa- 
thies, and  human  in  their  actions. 

There  is  no  writer  of  the  present  day  who  has  so  much 
puzz'ed  me  by  his  eccentricities,  impracticabiliiies,  and  capa- 
oilities,  as  Charles  Reade.  I  look  upon  him  as  endowed  al- 
most with  genius,  but  as  one  who  has  not  been  gifted  by 
nature  with  ordinary  powers  of  reasoning.  He  can  see  what 
is  grandly  noble,  and  admire  it  with  all  his  heart.  He  can 
see,  too,  what  is  foully  vicious,  and  hate  it  with  equal  ardor. 
But  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  he  can  not  see  what  is  right 
or  wrong  ;  and  as  he  is  altogether  unwilling  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinion  of  others,  he  is  constantly  making  mistakes  in 
his  literary  career,  and  subjecting  himself  to  reproach  which 
he  hardly  deserves.  He  means  to  be  honest.  He  means  to 
be  especially  honest,  more  honest  than  other  people.  He 
has  written  a  book  called  "The  Eighth  Commandment,"  on 
behalf  of  honesty  in  literary  transactions — a  wonderful  work, 
which  has,  I  believe,  been  read  by  a  very  few.  I  never  saw 
a  copy  except  that  in  my  own  library,  or  heard  of  any  one 
who  knew  the  book.  And  yet,  of  all  the  writers  of  my  day, 
he  ras  seemed  to  me  to  understand  literary  honesty  the  least. 
On  one  occasion,  as  he  tells  us  in  this  book,  he  bought  for  a 
certain  sum,  from  a  French  author,  the  right  of  using  a  plot 
taken  from  a  play,  which  he  probably  might  have  used  with- 
out such  purchase,  and  also  without  infringing  any  interna- 
tional copyright  act.  The  French  author  not  unnaturally 
praises  him  for  the  transaction,  telling  him  that  he  is  "  un 
vtai  gentleman"  The  plot  was  used  by  Reade  in  a  novel  ; 
and  a  critic,  discovering  the  adaptation,  made  known  his  dis- 
covery to  the  public.  Whereupon  the  novelist  became  angry, 
called  his  critic  a  pseudonymuncle,  and  defended  himself  by 
stating  the  fact  of  his  own  purchase.  In  all  this  he  seems  to 
me  to  ignore  what  we  all  mean  when  we  talk  of  literary  pla- 
giarism and  literary  honesty.  The  sin  of  which  the  author 
is  accused  is  not  that  of  taking  another  man's  property,  but 
of  passing  off  as  his  own  creation  that  which  he  does  not 
himself  create.  Some  years  subsequently  there  arose  another 
similar  question,  in  which  Mr.  Reade's  opinion  was  declared 
even  more  plainly,  and  certainly  very  much  more  publicly. 
In  a  tale  which  he  wrote  he  inserted  a  dialogue  which  he 
took  from  Swift,  and  took  without  any  acknowledgment.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  one  of  the  critics  of  the  day  fell 
foul  of  h,m  for  this  barefaced  plagiarism.  The  author,  how- 
ever, defended  himself,  with  much  abuse  of  the  critic,  by  as- 
serting, that  whereas  Swift  had  found  the  jewel,  he  had  sup- 
plied the  setting — an  argument  in  which  there  was  some  little 
wit,  and  would  have  been  much  excellent  truth,  had  he  given 
the  words  as  belonging  to  Swift,  and  not  to  himself. 

The  novels  of  a  man  possessed  of  so  singular  a  mind  must 
themselves  be  very  strange — and  they  are  strange.  It  has 
generally  been  his  object  to  write  down  some  abuse  with 
which  he  has  been  particularly  struck — the  harshness,  for  in- 
stance, with  which  paupers  or  lunatics  are  treated,  or  the 
wickedness  of  certain  classes — and  he  always,  I  think,  leaves 
upon  his  readers  an  idea  of  great  earnestness  of  purpose. 
But  he  has  always  left,  at  the  same  time,  on  my  mind,  so 
strong  a  conviction  that  he  has  not  realiy  understood  his  sub 
ject,  that  1  have  ever  found  myself  taking  the  part  of  those 
whom  he  has  accused.  So  good  a  heart  and  so  wrong  a 
head  surely  no  novelist  ever  before  combined.  In  story-ie:l- 
ing  he  has  occasionally  been  almost  great.  Among  his  nov- 
els I  would  especially  recommend  "  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth."  I  do  not  know  that,  in  this  work,  or  in  any,  he 
has  left  a  character  that  will  remain  ;  but  he  has  written 
some  of  his  scenes  so  brightly  that  to  read  them  would 
always  be  a  pleasure. 

Oi  Wilkie  Collins  it  is  impossible  for  a  true  critic  not  to 
speak  with  admiration,  because  he  has  excelled  all  his  con- 
tempories  in  a  certain  most  difficult  branch  of  his  art ;  but 
as  it  is  a  branch  which  I  have  not  myself  at  all  cultivated,  it 
is  not  unnatural  that  his  work  should  be  very  much  lost  upon 
me  individually.  When  I  sit  down  to  write  a  novel  I  do  not 
at  all  know,  and  I  do  not  very  much  care,  how  it  is  to  end. 
Wilkie  Collins  seems  so  to  construct  his  that  he  not  only,  be- 
fore writing,  plans  everything  on,  down  to  the  minutest  de- 
tail, from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  then  plots  it  all  back 
again,  to  see  that  there  is  no  piece  of  necessary  dovetailing 
which  does  not  dovetail  with  absolute  accuracy.    The  con- 


struction is  most  minute  and  most  wonderful.  But  I  can 
never  lose  the  taste  of  the  construction.  The  author  seems 
always  to  be  warning  me  to  remember  that  something  hap- 
pened at  exactly  half-past  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning, 
or  that  a  woman  disappeared  from  the  road  just  fifteen  yards 
beyond  the  fourth  milestone.  One  is  constrained  by  mys- 
teries and  hemmed  in  by  difficulties,  knowing,  however,  that 
the  mysteries  will  be  made  clear,  and  the  difficulties  over- 
come at  the  end  of  the  third  volume.  Such  work  gives  me 
no  pleasure.  I  am,  however,  quite  prepared  to  acknowledge 
that  the  want  of  pleasure  comes  from  fault  of  my  intellect. 

There  are  two  ladies  of  whom  I  would  fain  say  a  word, 
though  I  feel  that  I  am  making  my  list  too  long,  in  order 
that  I  may  declare  how  much  I  have  admired  their  work. 
They  are  Anne  Thackeray  and  Rhoda  Broughton.  I  have 
known  them  both,  and  have  loved  the  former  almost  as 
though  she  belonged  to  me.  No  two  writers  were  evermore 
dissimilar,  except  in  this  that  they  are  both  feminine.  Miss 
Thackeray's  characters  are  sweet,  charming,  and  quite  true 
to  human  nature.  In  her  writing  she  is  always  endeavoring 
to  prove  that  good  produces  good,  and  evil  evil.  There  is 
not  a  line  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed,  not  a  sentiment  of 
which  she  should  not  be  proud.  But  she  writes  like  a  lazy 
writer  who  disliked  her  work,  and  who  allows  her  own  want 
of  energy  to  show  itself  in  her  pages.  Miss  Broughton,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  full  of  energy — though  she  too,  I  think, 
can  become  tired  over  her  work.  She,  however,  does  take 
the  trouble,  to  make  her  personages  stand  upright  on  the 
ground.  And  she  has  the  gift  of  making  them  speak  as 
men  and  women  do  speak.  "  You  beast  !  "  said  Nancy  sit- 
ting on  the  wall,  to  the  man  who  was  to  be  her  husband — 
thinking  that  she  was  speaking  to  her  brother.  Now  Nancy, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  was  just  the  girl  who  would,  as  cir- 
cumstances then  were,  have  called  her  brother  a  beast. 

There  is  one  other  name,  without  which  the  list  of  the  best- 
known  English  novelists  of  my  own  lime  would  certainly  be 
incomplete,  and  that  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  He  has 
written  so  many  novels,  and  has  been  so  popular  as  a  novel- 
ist, that,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
to  speak  of  him.  He  began  his  career  as  an  author  early  in 
life,  publishing  "Vivian  Grey"  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  old.  He  was  very  young  for  such  work,  though  hardly 
young  enough  to  justify  the  excuse  that  he  makes  in  his  own 
preface,  that  it  is  a  book  written  by  a  boy.  Dickens  was,  I 
think,  younger  when  he  wrote  his  "  Sketches  by  Boz,"  and  as 
young  when  he  was  writing  the  "  Pickwick  Papers."  It  was 
hardly  longer  ago  than  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
brought  out  "  Lothair,"  and  between  the  two  there  were  eight 
or  ten  others.  To  me  they  have  all  had  the  same  flavor  of 
paint  and  unreality.  In  whatever  he  has  written  he  has 
affected  something  which  has  been  intended  to  strike  his 
readers  as  uncommon,  and  therefore  grand.  Because  he  has 
been  brijht  and  a  man  of  genius,  he  has  carried  his  object 
as  regards  the  young.  He  has  struck  them  with  astonish- 
ment, and  aroused  in  their  imagination  ideas  of  a  world  more 
glorious,  more  rich,  more  witty,  more  enterprising,  than  their 
own.  But  the  glory  has  been  the  glory  of  pasteboard,  and 
the  wealth  has  been  the  wealth  of  tinsel ;  the  wit  has  been 
the  wit  of  hair-dressers,  and  the  enterprise  has  been  the  en- 
terprise of  mountebanks.  An  audacious  conjurer  has  gen- 
erally been  his  hero — some  youth  who,  by  wonderful  clever- 
ness, can  obtain  success  by  every  intrigue  that  comes  to  his 
hand.  Through  it  all  there  is  a  feeling  of  stage  properties, 
a  smell  of  hair-oil,  an  aspect  of  buhl,  a  remembrance  of  tai- 
lors, and  that  pricking  of  the  conscience  which  must  be  the 
general  accompaniment  of  paste  diamonds. 


A  good  driver,  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  grasps  the  reins 
so  that  they  pass  into  the  hand  under  the  little  finger  first, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  after  the  hand  is  closed  upon  the 
reins,  being  in  a  perpendicular  line.  This  gives  a  vice-like 
grip  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  leather  to  slip 
through.  But  the  wrong  habit  young  drivers — and  espe- 
cially ladies — fall  into  is  to  catch  the  rein  in  such  a  way  that 
when  it  enters  the  hand  it  first  passes  over  the  forefinger. 
When  held  in  that  way  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  it  from  slip- 
ping, and  it  so  happens  that  when  an  excited  horse  gives  a 
quick  jerk,  and  the  lady  feels  the  lines  slip,  she  thinks  her 
strength  is  inadequate,  loses  her  presence  of  mind,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  somebody  is  hurt.  If  persons  knew  how  awk- 
ward a  poor  driver  looks,  they  would  try  to  improve.  There 
is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  a  green  driver  with  his  arms 
stretched  away  out  in  front  "  pushing  on  the  lines."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  more  pleasing  sight  than  to  see  a  well- 
trained  driver,  and  especially  in  the  person  of  a  pretty  girl, 
sitting  erect,  with  hands  close  to  her  slender  waist,  the  rein 
curling  cutely  over  her  delicate  thumb,  and  the  whip,  clasped 
firmly,  arching  over  the  horse's  back,  thread  her  way  without 
nervousness  or  fear  through  narrow,  crowded  streets,  or  on 
broad  avenues  leave  her  timid  friends  behind.  In  England, 
fox-hunting  has  such  a  hold  upon  the  people  that  a  girl  is 
taught  to  ride  almost  before  she  learns  anything  else.  In 
France  the  pleasure  of  individual  driving  has  never  worked 
its  way  into  the  French  woman's  mind.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  change  coming,  but  it  is  scarcely  visible  at  present 
except  in  the  fashionable  centres,  where  a  few  of  the  leading 
ladies  are  noted  horsewomen.  A  New  York  lady  enjoys  al- 
most as  much  distinction  as  a  queen,  simply  because  she 
knows  how  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  coachman,  and 
tone  up  her  system  by  manipulating  the  ribbons  over  a  trot- 
ter's back  as  she  flies  along  the  ocean  drives. 

Mr.  Kwong  Ki  Chin  has  met  with  a  sad  misfortune.  Be- 
fore leaving  Hartford  last  spring  to  return  to  China  he  learned 
the  art  of  stereotyping,  intending,  on  reaching  China,  to  have 
his  works  set  in  Chinese  type,  and  return  them  to  Hartford 
to  be  electrotyped  and  printed.  He  purchased,  at  great  cost, 
the  necessary  material  and  apparatus,  and  had  them  shipped, 
together  with  a  valuable  wardrobe  of  his  deceased  wife,  for 
China.  Word  now  comes  that  the  vessel  was  wrecked  and 
her  cargo  entirely  lost.  Mr.  Kwong  Ki  Ch:n  is  not  discour- 
aged, however,  but  will  try  to  have  the  work  carried  out  as 
planned,  although  he  is  somewhat  embarrassed  financially  by 
his  loss,  the  cargo  not  having  been  insured. 

"I  can  marry  any  girl  that  I  please,"  he  said,  with  a  self- 
satisfied  expression  of  countenance.  "  No  doubt,"  she  re- 
sponded, sarcastically  ;  "  but  what  girl  do  you  please  ? " 
They  don't  speak  now. 
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We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractire  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

In  WATCHES,  we  hare  full  lines  of  those  celebrated  makers,  .TITLES 
JURGEXSEN  and  PATEKE  PHILIPPE  &  CO..  including  Complicated 
Watches.  Repeaters.  Ch'-onngraphs,  etc.  A  complete  assortment  of  THE 
A*ERICA\  WITCH  COMPANY'S  and  THE  HOWARD  WATCH  COM- 
PANY'S manufacture,  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 

fashinna(?LOCttS^nBROXZES,    OPERA-GLASSES,    etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OCR  OWX  IMPORT  ITIOX.  . 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibit  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  our  own  design  and  manufacture,  together  with  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 

All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers     In    Gents'    Fnralsiulng    Goodi, 

415    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 
Bet.  Cjillfni-nla  and  Sacramento,  San  Francispo 


GOODYEAR'S 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


A  large  stock  of  Ensllsli  Tweed  Rubber  Coats, 

Gossamer  Rubber  Gonds  for  lien, 

Women,  and  Children. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    CO. 

B.  II.  PEASE  Jr.,       S.  M.  KBXYOX,      Agents. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  rabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


57Tand5T9  MARKET  STREET. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  tlie  latest  Blocks  of  tbe  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERR3UXX  THE  HATTEK,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  ETJSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Seud  for  Illustrated  Catnlogne. 


K    P.  HAMMOXD,  Jr., 

CUll  EXeiVEEK  JlXD  1AXD  SEUTEYOK. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


/ 


TABER,  HAKKEK  &   0..., 

MPORTERS     AND     WHO'.F.SAl.R 

GROCF.  RS.  to8  and  no  California  Si  .  San  Francis,  o 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

■     the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
tacts: 

The  value  of  Baking1  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains  . 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Bakint*  , 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast  Three  cans  of  GIA^E* 
BAKIN'G  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Tom 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.   Try  it 

FACTS. 

SanFraxcisco,  Jplt  13, 1SS3. 
BOTHTX  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gestlemex  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows  : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 
ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 
NEW  ENGLAND.  110  cubic  inches. 
PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 
GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 
DR.  PRICE'S,  90  cubic  inches. 

Tours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist 

Sas  Francisco  Sept  24, 1886. 
H.  E.  BOTHTN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  can  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  ii  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WSL  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  "Analytic  Chemist 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perrt,  M.  D.  )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      \    San  Francisco 
Ado.  Albrs,  M.  D.  )        Board  of  Health. 

HA5TJFACTURED  BT  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  ahd  19  Madt  St.,  Sas  Frascisco 

6& FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS'®* 


OPENING  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  26th. 
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ANGY  GOODS, 


H,  S.  Crocker  <£  Co. 


GRANULA. 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children  ; 

oldest  and  be^t  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a^dietj; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  il.     Manufactured  bv 

Om  nOUF.  ecuni  CO.,  Dansville  N.  Y. 
Wholesale   Agents:    HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Franasco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT   &.  CO.,    Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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GHIRA 


HOGOLAT! 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FI'^R, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Our  views  of  things  are  colored  by  the  light  through 
which  we  see  them.  What  then  can  be  that  young 
lad's  view  ol  the  noble  plastic  art  who  has  ob- 
tained his  first  glimpse  of  it  with  his  heels  in  the  air 
and  bis  chin  in  a  swathing  cloth,  as  he  swings  upon 
the  broad  bick  of  a  Hercules  in  Muldoon's  copy  of 
Canova's  iruible  at  the  Emerson  Minstrels?  There's 
a  conjunction  in  two  lines.  Hercules  and  Muldoon, 
Canova  and  Emerson  I  The  boy  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  curious  mingling  of  the  arts  and  centuries, 
which  makes  him  black  his  face  to  be  a  negro  chorus 
boy  in  the  first  part,  and  whiten  it  to  be  a  heathen 
statue  in  the  second.  But  so  little  a  circumstance 
shows  what  broad  ground  is  covered  in  the  present 
day  by  a  single  programme  of  amusements. 

A  lacetious  paragrapher  took  in  the  entire  range 
of  our  drama  the  other  day  in  these  few  lines  :  "  The 
Irish  drama  in  the  Boucicaultian  repair-shops  ;  the 
city-and-slum  drama  a  la  Sims  ;  the  coal-mine  drama 
a  la  Reade  ;  the  nightra.ire  drama  a  la  Z)la;  the 
ntce-horse  drama  a  la  Pettitt ;  the  evening  dress,  silk- 
hat,  cijfTLre-aud-pistols  drama  a  la  Sardou." 

We  were  commenting  upon  this  paragraph  two  or 
or  three  of  us  last  week,  and  remarking  upon  how 
completely  these  few  authors  had  used  up  all  the 
material,  since  other  workers  in  the  same  substance 
have  profited  by  their  discovery,  and  wondering  what 
could  possibly  come  next.  We  really  worked  our- 
selves up  to  the  idea  that  people  within  the  next  decade 
would  have  a  very  vacuous  time  of  it  in  going  to  the 
theatre,  since  our  own  time  was  so  very  full,  and  that 
there  would  be  nothing  left  to  write  about,  or  talk 
about,  or  think  about. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  someone  brought 
us  up  with  a  round  turn  by  asking  if  San  Francisco 
was  using  up  material  to  any  alarming  extent,  with 
both  our  first-class  theatres  closed,  recording  to 
present  custom,  and  our  Bowery  still  open  with  "  The 
R — y  R — e."  I  dare  not  write  it  again  in  full.  The 
London  Times  computing  its  "  the's"  is  kin  in  misery 
to  our  presses  setting  up  "  The  R — y  R — e's. "  We 
will  sead  up  tosannas  when  we  know  that  the  last 
nose  his  leit  town.  Some  say  that  is  better  than 
nothing  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  anything.  We  were 
injudicious  enough  to  invite  it,  to  look  forward  to  it, 
to  want  to  see  it,  and  now  it  is  like  Frankenstein's 
monster — we  can  not  get  rid  of  it. 

In  the  week  just  past  Muldoon  and  Marion  Wells 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  helped  to  displace  this  hor- 
rible dramatic  nightmare  which  has  pervaded  the  town 
for  one  full  trip  ol  the  moon.  Between  the  coarse 
grains  of  minstrelsy  was  laid  for  twenty-minutes  a 
white  Carara  slab  ol  pure  refinement 

A  sculptor's  lines  tall  in  strange  places  in  Califor- 
nia ;  and  the  needs  ol  daily  salt  make  him  execute 
some  quaint  commissions.  Marion  Wells,  with  a 
student's  heart  full  ol  enthusiasm  and  curveting  am- 
bition, and  moving  among  the  stoned  marbles  of 
Italy,  to  study  their  sweeping  curves  of  grace  and 
beauty,  little  thought  to  come  one  day  to  posing  a 
giaaiator  in  a  minstrel  hall,  in  copy  of  the  marbles 
that  he  loved. 

But  perhaps  he  never  did  a  better  work.  We  are 
too  lar  irom  the  centres  of  art  to  be  familiar  with  the 
masterpieces,  excepting  thrpugh  photography  ;  and 
photography,  at  best,  is  but  a  flat  reproduction  of 
chiseled  completeness.  Sculptors  say  that  a  marble 
should  be  viewed  Irom  eight  points  to  get  the  fullness 
of  its  beauty  ;  and  Marion  Wells  has  put  the  living 
statue  upon  a  revolving  pedestal,  in  pursuance  01 
this  idea,  and  gives  at  least  four  views  of  the  chief 
pieces. 

Muldoon  himself  must  have  studied  very  faithfully 
with  the  sculptor,  for  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  every 
pose  very  thoroughly,  especially,  perhaps,  that  most 
difficult  yet  most  simple  one  of  them  all,  the  "Quoit 
Tnrower"  after  he  has  thrown  the  quoiL  The 
"Gladiator"  is  a  bolder  piece,  and  "Hercules  at 
Rest "  the  most  attractive  of  them  all,  for,  it  truth 
must  be  told,  the  young  Lichias  wobbles  in  his  sin- 
gularly uncomturtable  position  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  rather  destroy  the  statuesque  effect  of  the  second 
Hercules  piece,  though  he  bears  the  strain  right  man- 
fully. 

Muldoon  brings  to  the  representations,  besides  his 
famous  physique,  a  classical  head,  and,  but  lor  some 
fsw  delects  in  the  accessories,  the  effect  is  striking. 

The  lights  are  not  well  managed.  The  statues  are 
not  thrown  into  quite  strong  enough  relief  irom  the 
surrounding  gloom,  and  the  surrounding  gloom  is 
made  quite  too  palpably  of  rusty  black  cambric ; 
also,  his  fleshings  are  too  white  and  opaque,  and  not 
at  all  of  a  color  with  the  pigment  which  covers  the 
torso,  so  that  the  join  shows  badly.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  resources  of  our  city  are  not  so  complete 
that  you  can  make  a  statue  ol  a  man  in  a  se'nnight. 
These  objections  are  but  details.  Artistically,  the 
"classical  representations"  are  a  thorough  success, 
and  make  a  strange  but  pleasant  break  in  the  burnt 
cork  programme.  They  seemed  to  clear  the  air  ol 
the  noxiousnesss  which  thickened  it  when  two  young 
men  sang  a  horribly  explicit  song  about  a  kiss,  and 
two  others  went  through  a  terrible  scene  of  violent 
minstrel  gymnastics,  which  only  became  amusing 
when  they  burlesqued  the  death  of  the  late  Ivan 
Ogareff,  ii  that  famous  scene  as  enacted  by  Wessels 
can  be  said  to  be  burlesqued. 

Charlie  Reed's  afterpiece,  advertised  as  "with  a 
plot,"  is  really  quite  consecutive  for  an  afterpiece; 
for  an  idea  whicn  appears  in  the  first  scene  actually 
reappears  in  the  third.  But,  then,  Charlie  Reed  is 
exceptionally  a  rational  minstrel.  He  is  not  much 
of  a  dancer,  and  there  are  more  mellifluous  sounds 
than  his  high  notes,  but  he  keeps  up  with  the  times 
and  the  news  of  the  day,  which  no  minstrel  was  ever 


known  to  do  before,  and  he  does  not  take  his  jokes 
out  of  an  old  cupboard  where  the  mildew  has  gath- 
ered upon  them.  To  a  large  class  of  people  the  min- 
strels are  an  absolute  necessity.  Th*"ir  conversation 
is  garnished  with  minstrel  quotations  which  seem  to 
fit  every  emergency  that  may  rise  in  life,  and  to  such 
this  popular  little  minstrel  must  be  a  godsend. 

It  is  almost  too  wild  a  story  to  believe,  but  they 
sav  that  Haymauhas  taken  the  Baldwin,  cleaned  it 
of  iis  idle  doors,  and  will  open  with  a  stock  company 
and  Jeffreys- Lewis  for  a  stock  star.  On  dtt  that  the 
winding,  willowy  Jeffreys  wears  a  longer  girdle  and  a 
larger  bracelet  than  when  she  was  here  last.  Such  a 
change  would  almost  seem  to  alter  her  identity  ;  but 
as  she  has  been  starring  in  old  parts  throughout  the 
East  with  unequivocal  success,  and  her  serpentine 
slinkiness  was  one  of  her  chief  charmsand  most  pow- 
erful aids  in  her  Zicka  effects,  the  tale  can  scarcely  be 
true.  In  either  case,  San  Francisco  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  her  again.  She  is  no  longer  exclusively  iden- 
tified with  "La  Belle  Russe."  Rose  Coghlan  loves 
to  play  the  part  of  this  most  un-Russian  young  wom- 
an when  she  can  get  the  chance,  which  is  not  often, 
and  Georgia  Cayvan  has  departed  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  Madison  Square  path  to  revel  in  the  emo- 
tional as  the  naughty  adventuress.  However,  as  Jef- 
freys-Lewis is  yet  a  month  away— for  the  theatre  will 
not  open  until  Christmas  week — it  is  rather  prema- 
ture to  take  a  horoscope  of  her  repertoire. 

As  for  repertoires,  a  company  will  open  with  one  at 
the  California  next  week.  There  always  comes  a 
limit  beyond  which  endurance  can  no  farther  go,  and 
a  one-play  company  would  surely  not  have  the  temer- 
ity to  appear  very  soon  again.  Of  course,  we  must 
expect  a  melodrama,  and  "Taken  from  Life"  is  said 
to  be  a  pearl  of  its  kind.  Miss  Louise  Rial  is  an  act- 
reis  of  such  emotional  power  that  she  has  left  the 
whole  Gf  Oregon  harrowed  up.  Let  us  hope  she  will 
harrow  us  up  loo.  We  need  it  sadly.  With  green 
and  envious  eyes  we  look  across  at  New  York,  wheie 
they  have  iheir  two  opera  companies  and  all  thegrei  t 
singers  of  the  earth  among  them,  Irving,  and  Terry 
and  the  calcium  light,  Fanny  Davenport  in  "Fedo- 
ra," with  the  new  success,  Mantel!,  Stetson's  two 
hundred-dollar  leading  man  with  company  and  stock- 
ings to  match —according  to  the  criticisms  on  Emily 
Thome,  the  four  great  metropolitan  companies,  with 
all  their  attendant  fights,  scandals,  and  domestic  in- 
felicities ;  and  Harrigan  and  Hart  they  have  with 
them  ever. 

Next  summer,  when  every  one  is  out  of  town,  they 
will  send  every  blessed  one  of  these  things  to  San 
Francisco,  and  the  managers  will  stamp  their  leet  and 
say  unholy  words,  and  wonder  why  they  don't  make 
an  immense  fortune  out  of  the  engagement,  and  tele- 
graph all  over  the  nation  that  San  Francisco  is  a  bad 
show  town.  We  shall  have  to  close  our  watering- 
places  next  summer,  to  keep  the  Eastern  managers 
in  good  humor.  Betsy  B. 


William  Muldoon  has  scored  a  great  success  in 
his  statuary  representations  at  the  Standard  Theatre. 
Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  posed  him,  and  the  tab- 
leaux are  both  beautiful  and  artistic. 


Next  week  an  extensive  addition  will  be  made  to 
the  minstrel  company  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre, 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  artists  from  the 
East  and  elsewhere. 


"The  Romany  Rye  "  has  drawn  good  houses  this 
week  at  the  Grand.  Opera  House.  To-morrow  night 
(Sunday)  "  Rose  Michel "  will  be  played. 


Haverly's  California  Theatre  will  reopen  next  week 
in  "  Taken  From  Life." 


Kate  Castleton  has  been  engaged  by  Al.  Hayman 
for  a  short  starring  tour  in  this  country,  after  which 
she  is  to  make  a  tour  of  Australia  under  Mr.  Hay- 
man's  management.  She  will  propably  sail  for  Mel- 
bourne at  the  close  of  the  present  season.  She  says 
her  understanding  with  Rice  was  simply  verbal,  but 
that  he  arranged  dates  for  her  appearance  with  the 
company  without  positively  obtaining  her  consent. 

Careful  study  of  the  matter  of  population  in  China 
convinces  the  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at 
Peking  that  no  more  than  250.000,000  souls  should 
be  credited  to  that  empire,  large  districts  of  which 
are  very  sparsely  inhabited. 


William  E.  Sheridan,  says  the  Boston  Courier,  will 
probably  add  a  new  act  to  "  Louis  XI. "from  the  pen 
ol  Benjamin  Teal,  a  California  writer.  It  will  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  play  and  allow  for  a  grand 
scenic  display. 


Miss  Lillian  Russell  will  create  the  leading  soprano 
part  in  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  new  opera.  Gilbert  is 
teachirg  her  how  to  act,  and  Sullivan  is  giving  her 
singing  lessons.     Where  is  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ? 

Mrs.  John  Wood  has  made  an  immense  hit  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  London,  in  Pinero's  new  play,  "  The 
Millionaire  " ;  that  is  to  say,  her  dresses  are  magnifi- 
cent. 


Mr.  John  E.  Owens  is  going  starring  again.  He 
earned  money  enough  as  a  salaried  member  of  the 
Madison  Square  brigade  to  afford  that  luxury. 

Miss  Lily  Post,  direct  from  Paree,  says  an  Eastern 
paper,  [has  canceled  her  engagement  at  the  New 
York  Casino,  and  will  study  for  Italian  opera. 

The  author  of  an  especially  atrocious  melodrama, 
now  extant,  declares  that  the  horrors  of  the  piece 
were  produced  by  hashish. 


Twelve  locomotives  were  shipped  from  Philadel- 
phia for  Brazil  last  month. 


Georgia  Cayvan  made  a  hit  in  "  La  Belle  Russe ' 
in  St.  Louis  recently. 


The  custom  duties  on  Henry  Irving's  stage  effects 
amounted  to  $18.81. 


-  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is  the  best 
concert  auditorium  in  the  city.  Besides  its  splendid 
acoustic  advantages,  it  contains  an  organ  which  is 
unequaled  on  this  coast  for  beauty  of  tone  and  vol- 
ume of  sound. 


A  Jewish  young  man,  nineteen  years  old,  named 
Solomon  Schisgal,  who  lives  in  Russia,  has  invented 
a  watch  which  goes  by  electricity,  and  with  scarcely 
any  movement ;  it  is  therefore  simple  in  construction 
and  easy  to  handle ;  it  is  cheap,  and,  above  all,  it 
keeps  correct  time.  Herr  Chwolson,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  writ- 
ten an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Ncrwosii,  in  which 
he  says  :  "  In  its  remarkable  simplicity  this  invention 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  jablochkoff  system  of 
electric  lighting.  The  watches  are  without  any 
springs,  and  consist  solely  of  two  wheels.  Besides 
being  true,  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  second 
hand  moving  in  single  momentary  leaps,  as  is  usually 
the  case  only  in  very  costly  watches,  and  which  is  of 
the  utmost  utility  for  atmospherical  observations. 
These  watches  can  also  set  in  motion  a  certain  num- 
ber of  watches  of  the  same  construction,  so  that  they 
all  keep  exact  time.  The  invention  has  convined  me 
that  watches  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  teleg- 
raphy." After  naming  several  other  advantages, 
Professor  Chwolson  describes  the  invention  as  a  won- 
der which  will  cause  an  entire  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  watches.  Herr  Schisgal  is  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  watchmaker  in  Berditschew. 

CCLXLVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 

November  25. 

Chicken  Mullagatawny. 

Baked  Rock  Cod. 
Broiled  Quail  on  Toast. 
Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.      Oyster  Plant. 
Roast  Lamb. 
Carrot       Salad. 
Lemon  Pie. 
Almonds,  Raisins,  Figs,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes. 
Chicken  Mullagatawny. — Cut  np  a  young  chicken  as 
for  a  curry  ;  fry  two  sliced  onions  with  butter  until  a  light 
brown  color,  when  add  a  tablespoonful  of  curry,  and  half  as 
much  flour;  mix  these  with  the  onions,  and  add  one  quart 
or  th>  ee  pints  of  rich  soup  stock.     Boil  it,  skim  off  the  but- 
ter, add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  put  in  the  chicken.     Simmer 
until  the  fowl  is  tender,  when  the  soup  will  be  ready  to 
serve  with  a  dish  of  boiled  rice.     A  young  rabbit  may  be 
substituted  for  the  chicken. 


Pure  and  Fresh  Ground  Spices 

At  Hills  Brothers' Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills, 
No.  12  Fourth  Street,  near  Market  Street. 


Wants  a   Situation. 

An  Englishman  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  ol 
horses,  breeding,  training,  four-in-hand  driving,  etc. 
Best  of  relerences.  I.  Tudok,  this  office. 


Christmas   Art  Gsods. 

We  wou'd  call  attention  to  our  stock  of  goods  suit- 
ed to  the  holiday  trade,  comprising  all  the  late  pub- 
lications in  engravings  and  photogravures,  and  a  fine 
assortment  of  fine  metal  art  pieces.  Christmas  cards 
in  great  variety,  including  our  California  card. 
Snow  &  Co.,  12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple.  Open 
evenings. 

—  The  California  Christmas  Card,  for 
transmission  to  the  East  and  Europe,  at  Snow  & 
Co.'s,  12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple.  Open  even- 
ings.   

—  Arouse  the  faculties,  stimulate  the  cir- 
culation,  purify  the  blood,  by  using  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. 


—  Contagious  diseases,  malaria,  liver  cum- 
plaints,  are  all  prevented  by  using  the  gentle  but 
powerful  tonic,  Brown's  Iron  Bitters. 


—  In  the  show-window  of  Thomas  Day  & 
Co.,  on  Sutter  Street,  between  Kearny  and  Mont- 
gomery, there  bangs  a  gas  chandelier  which  is  a  work 
of  art,  alike  creditable  to  whoever  designed  it  and  to 
the  artisans  who  made  it.  Five  horns  of  graceful 
shape,  and  highly  polished,  all  grouped  together  in 
artistic  form,  and  these  dependent  from  a  larger  and 
very  beauti  ul  horn,  hang  from'metallic  links  of  gold- 
en bronze,  forming  an  exceedingly  unique  and  grace- 
ful ornament  for  hall  or  drawing-room.  House  dec- 
oration is  becoming— or  perhaps  we  should  say  has 
become— one  of  the  practical  fine  arts.  It  no  longer 
satisfies  the  owner  of  a  beautiful  home  that  marbles 
and  pictures  should  be  its  only  ornaments.  Modern 
taste  demands  of  the  plumber,  the  gas-fitter,  the  up- 
holsterer, the  furniture-maker,  and  the  dealer  in  car- 
pets, that  there  should  be  harmony  in  colors,  lines  of 
beauty,  and  a  general  exhibition  of  cultivated  taste  in 
all  the  lesser  articles  of  house- furnishing  that  enter 
into  the  domestic  and  family  use.  In  this  line  the 
house  of  Thomas  Day  &  Co.  are  taking  the  lead  ;  and 
this  chandelier,  simple,  beautiful,  and  inexpensive,  is 
but  a  sample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  di- 
rection of  making  the  home  attractive. 


—  CO.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


—  The  Marvelous  Singing  Doll.  —  This 
charming  novelty  is  advertised  in  this  issue  by  Mas- 
sachusetts  Organ  Co.,  57  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. ,  and  certainly  nothing  will  appeal  more  quickly 
to  the  children  than  a  doll  that  will  sing  a  song.  The 
price  is  very  reasonable,  the  doll  is  a  beautiful  affair, 
and  the  ingenious  singing  attachment  will  delight  the 
young  and  amuse  the  old.  The  little  girl  who  finds 
a  Webber  Doll  "in  her  stocking"  at  Christmas  time 
will  be  the  envy  of  all. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  beautiful  Singing  Doll  came 
safely,  and  far  exceeded  my  expectation  of  what  a 
Singing  Doll  could  be.  Our  little  folk  were  charmed 
with  its  beauty,  but  when  it  sang,  their  delight  was 
unboundrd.  It  will  be  to  them  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  constant  joy.  Sincerely  yours, 

Rev.  J.  B.  Abbott. 

"Medfcrd,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1883." 

German   Educational   Institute. 


Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  Prus- 
sia, conducted  by  MISS  LINA  LINDEN  and 
MRS.  HUNDERT  (formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  number  of 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render  the 
house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the  bless- 
ing of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior  Female 
Education, 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises : 
Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  Litera- 
ture, History,  Geography,  History  of  Arts,  Arithme- 
tic, Natural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework, 
and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Education. 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Professors 
and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $300  per  annum, 
to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able  and 
experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  be  provided  with  Chamber 
Towels,  Table  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow-cases, 
Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon. 

A  quarter's  not'ee  is  required  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the  Rhine 
and  very  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's  journey 
from  Cologne. 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can  be 
given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS  LINA 
LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the 
Rhine,  Prussia. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 


Receiving   daily,    HOLIDAY   NOVELTIES, 

from  the  East  and  Europe. 

DIAMOND     JEWELRY,     BRONZES,    and 
PRECIOUS  STONES. 

CLOCKS,    SILVERWARE,    ETC.,    ETC. 


118  SUTTER  STREET. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  will  nil  an  unusual  space  In  tlie  new  volume  of  the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    BRITANNICA 

the  article  en  his  character  and  career  having  hcen  written  by  the  author  of  '  Eece  Homo 
— Pror.  Seeley,  of  Cambridge  University.         The  Encyclopedia  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

A.  ROMAN,  Special  Agent,  120  Suiter  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tiles  and  Crates  at  Thomas  Day  &  Co.'s. 
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—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


THE  FLOWER  FETE 

To  be  held  at  the 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

December  5th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  from  the  Ladies  of  the  Shelter, 
and  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Buffandeau,  211  Sutter  Street,  from  11 
A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  Floor  seats  sold  at  the  door  do  not  give 
holders  privilege  of  dancing. 


GOLDEN  FLORALS. 


The  most  popular  books  for  presents  Inst 
year  were  the  GOLDEN  FLORALS,  with  hand- 
somely Illuminated  rovers,  and  heavily 
fringed.  Our  stoek  of  these  Artistic  Pres- 
ent? Is  now  complete,  and  tnclndes  many 
*  new  books. 

Ilomc,  Sweet  Ilomc, 
Bells  Across  the  Snow. 
Sons  of  the  Bell, 
Keble's  Evening  Hymn, 
Pilgrims  of  the  Night, 
The  Raven, 

Bime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
Bing  Out,  Wild  Bells, 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee. 


DOXEY'S 


23  Dupont  Street. 


S.  P.  R.   R. 

(NORTHERN      DIVISION.) 


SPECIAL    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

NEW  LINE, 
San   Francisco   to   Santa  Cruz, 

VIA 

San  Mateo,  Menlo  Park,  and  San  Jose. 
NOW  IN  OPL'K ATION", 

ALL    "BROAD    GAUGE." 

No  Change  of  Cars  on  this  Line. 

The  quickest,  safest,  and  most  comfortable  route  to  that 
POPCLAE  SEASIDF.  KESOBT. 


A.C.  B  AS  SETT, 
Superintendent. 


H.  R.  JUDAH, 
Asst.  Pas*,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 


FINE   CARPETS 

....AND.... 

RICH  FURNITURE 

....AT.... 

BTJRNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

IS  Market  Street,  and  15  ami   17  Post  Mreet. 


Special  Bates  for  the  next  Sixty  Days. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF    BUSH, 

•^  Established  1837. 

PROF.  Db  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  m. 


A  KEY. 7         THAT 
Y/'tXV/iMD:    -J-  ANYV*'*' 


.    ANT)  NOT 
WEAR  tni 


©  ^\  I    f»%by  *utchnialiers.  ay  mall  £oc.  Circnbr 
OU  L.  Ditto.  J .  S.  EutcHi  CO..  &  Per  St..  N. . 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  have  just  received  a  very  fine  collection 
or  New  Etchings  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  and  Casts,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  or 
Frames. 

ABT  WALLER!'  FREE.      OPE1V  EVENINGS. 


I  Gil     B  AN 


SPECIAL 


HIBITION1 


FOR   THE   HOLIDAYS. 

OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 

* 

NO    DESCRIPTION    CAN    DO    JUSTICE    TO     THE    BEAUTY    AND    VARIETY     OF    THE    WORKS 
OF   ART    NOW    EXHIBITED    AT    SO,  23,    24    GEARY    STREET. 

CALL     AND     SEE     FOR     YOURSELF. 


The  I'nimi   I'mler- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
ind  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.'  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder- braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  III.  H.  Ober  &  Co., 

326  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


BUTTERIOK'S 

Patterns -Fall  Styles. 

C^END   STAMP  FOR   CATALOGUE 
AGENCY,  124  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

\  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  mANCIBCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


The  S.T.  Taylor  Agency  for  Imported  Fashions 
F.  M.  LOVELL'3 

SUIT   AN»    CLOAK  HOUSE, 

301  Stockton  St.,  bet.  Post  and  Sutler, 

Have  just  received  from  the  leading  Paris  sessinateurs 
the  most  extensive,  original,  and  artistic  designs  for  Ladies', 
Misses',  and  Children  s  Toilettes  ami  Cloaks  ever  dis- 
played in  this  city.  The  fitting  by  this  incomparable  sys- 
tem is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  our  new 
method  ot  finishing  Velvet  and  Plush  Cloaks  will  command 
itself  to  ladies  here  as  it  has  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York. 

Method  taught.  Svstems  sold.  Illustrated  Circular  and 
Treatise  on  Dressmaking  free. 

See  "Ad."  in  "'Le  Bon  Ton,"  "  La  Mode  Elegante,"  and 
"  Revue  de  la  Mode." 


C.  BEAGH 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  new  and  elegant  line  of 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 

Which  has  just  been  opened  for  inspection. 

FINE  ART  GIFT  BOOKS, 

BEAUTIFUL  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

More  Artistic  than  ever  before. 

107   MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Opposite  the  Occidental.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


BE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal." — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  .V  Co.,  11\  Market  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  Sail  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
importers       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.       Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


>   < 

„<?  sf    £>    A   £„£ 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES 


SANITARY    PLUMBIC. 

BUSH  &  MALLETT,  34  Geary,  above  K 
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Her  Dress. 
Described  ty  Him. 
She  wore  a  sage-green  polonaise. 

Shirred  up  behind  the  tuck, 
And  several  plaits  with  gusset  loops 

Were  hemstitched  in  with  black. 
The  drab  corsage- that  fair  corsage — 

Was  biased  duwn  before- ; 
The  tkirt  was  simply  flounced  in  gray, 

And  barely  touched  the  floor. 

A  collar-band  of  crepe  de  chine. 

Or  satinet  ecru, 
Just  reached  unto  her  dainty  waist. 

And  was  of  mauvish  hue. 

Her  hat— but  no,  an  angel's  pen 

Were  needed  on  the  earth 
To  paint  that  bat  and  costume  as 

They  just  arrived  from  Worth. 

—Harvard  Lampcon. 


Andante  Pastorale. 
'•  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  I'm  going  to  college,  sir,'"  slit  said.  ^ 
"  Are  you  a  Junior,  my  pretty  maid?  " 
••  No,  I'm  a  tresh-girl,  sir,"  she  said. 
•'  What  will  vou  study,  my  pretty  maid?  " 
"  Locke's  Critique  ol  Crochet,  sir,"  she  saict 
"  Dj  you  ever  cut  college,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  Well,  sometimes  — not  often,  sir,'  she  said. 
■'  But  do  you  smoke,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  Well,  now  you've  hit  me,  sh\"  she  said. 
"  What  Prof,  like  you  the  best,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  I  like  them  all  very  much,"  she  said. 
And  with  this  she  skipped  round  the  corner  to  buy 
some  chewing-gum  and  fix  up  a  crib  for  "  lohnson's 
Evolution   ol  B.ing5."-i?.   A.  in  reorganised  Acta 
Columbiana.  

For  a  several- thousand- dollar  consideration,  Mr. 
Grau  ha;  released  Mademoiselle  Nixau  irom  her  en- 
gagement with  his  French  Opera  Company.  It  is 
reported  that  ma'mselle  will  shortly  journey  Texas- 
ward  with  a  young  man  whose  slenoer  figure,  pale 
face,  and  blonde  head  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
lady's  company  since  ber  arrival  in  this  country.  A 
substitute  for  Mademoiselle  Nixau  has  been  found  in 
the  person  ol  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Fouquet,  a  pnma 
donna  of  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  who  last  season 
appeared  with  much  success  in  New  Orleans  and 
Mexico.  

—  What's  the  use  of  having  dyspepsia  ?  Why 
belch,  and  say  you've  the  heartburn,  every  time  you 
eat  ?  Be  sensible,  take  Brown's  Iron  Bitters,  and  get 
well. 

—  The  most  reliable  article  in  use  for  re- 
storing  gray  hair  to  its  original  color,  and  promoting 
its  gro«  th.  is  Hall's  Vegetable  Sicilian  Hair  Renewer. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers  Booksellers. 

Commrrelsl  Printer*. 

and  Klunk  Book  Ma  Bfactnrrr> 

204  San  so  me  Street,  near  Pine. 


J.  C.   MERRILL  &  CO., 

Ship  ping  and  Co  mmissionJIercbaim 

'-'04  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  ReeularT>;<Tjaich  Lin* o'  Packets  to  Ht^ioliilo.H    I. 


MARBLE  WOKK3. 

T^TARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

■"■*■    OJTWX.  <  DUIKI  [>.  ITAUAS.  and  STATU- 
ARY MAK1SLES.    Hon  uiiitrnt<*  and  llvadsloiics. 
w.  ii.  ncruiuiKK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  anc  Filth,  S,  F. 

NOW  READY  cigarette 

" CLOTH  OF  fe»LI>," 

(straight    *Li.--ii.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  id 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suita!  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  KfcVEK  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OrFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  V*  e  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  I\rize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  "Works. 

«M.  S.  KIMBALL  A  IO. 


ANTI-FAT. 

'THE    GREATEST  DISCOVERY  OF 

the  age  by  an  English  lady,  who  has,  by  close  study 

and  practice,  found  a  remedy  whereby  people  of  either  sex 

an  be  reduced  in  flesh  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  pounds  a 

onth  without  injury  to  health  or  looks,  the  skin  on  body 

nd  face  retaining  its  smooth  appearance.     This  treatment 

strengthens  the  nerves  and  muscles,  destroying   only   the 

fat,  which  is  simply  a  watery  fluia  in  the  tissues,  producing 

gout,  rheumatism,  incipient  paralysis,  apoplexy,  and  fatty 

egeneration  of    Lhe  heart.     Address   ANTI-FAT,   Post- 

ffice  Box  1925,  City. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

C0WE>,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FKNEEAL  DIRECTORS, 

1]$  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.   K.  COWEK.  D.  H.  SCHCYLER.  J.  W.   POETEE. 

Schuyler  &:  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


New  Life 

is  given  by  using  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters.  In  the 
Winter  it  strengthens  and 
warms  the  system;  in  the 
Spring  it  enriches  the  blood 
and  conquers  disease;  in  the 
Summer  it  gives  tone  to  the 
nerves  and  digestive  organs ; 
in  the  Fall  it  enables  the 
system  to  stand  the  shock 
of  sudden  changes. 

In  no  way  can  disease  be 
so  surely  prevented  as  by 
keeping  the  system  in  per- 
fect condition.  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters  ensures  per- 
fect health  through  the 
changing  seasons,  it  disarms 
the  danger  from  impure 
water  and  miasmatic  air, 
and  it  prevents  Consump- 
tion, Kidney  and  Liver  Dis- 
ease, &c. 

H.  S.  Berlin,  Esq.,  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  H.  S. 
Berlin  &  Co.,  Attorneys,  Le 
Droit  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  writes,  Dec.  5th, 
1881: 

Gentlemen:  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  stating  that  I  have  used 
Brown's  lion  Kilters  for  ma- 
laria and  nervous  troubles, 
caused  by  overwork,  with 
excellent  results. 

Beware  of  imitations. 
Ask  for  Brown's  Iron  Bit- 
ters, and  insist  on  having 
it  Don't  be  imposed  on 
with  something  recom- 
mended as  "just  as  goody 
The  genuine  is  made  only 
by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  ild 


C.  ADOLPHB   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 


(~)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
t3"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


To  Dyspeptics. 

The  most  common  signs  of  Dyspepsia,  or 
Indigestion,  are  -an  oppression  at  the 
stomach.,  nausea,  flatulency,  ■water-brasu, 
heart-burn,  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation.  Dyspeptic  patients  suffer  Tin- 
told,  miseries,  bodily  and  mental.  They 
Should  stimulate  the  digestion,  and  secure 
regular  daily  action  of  the  bowels,  by  the 
Use  of  moderate  doses  of 

Ayer's  Pills. 


After  the  bowels  are  regulated,  one  of  these 
Pills,  taken  each  day  after  dinner,  is  usually 
all  that  is  required  to  complete  the  cure. 

Atee's  Pills  are  sugar-coated  and  purely 
vegetable  —  a  pleasant,  entirely  safe,  and  re- 
liable medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  disorders 
of  the  Etomach  and  bowels.  They  are 
the  best  of  all  purgatives  for  family  use. 

PEZPAEED  BY 

Dr.  J.C.Ayer  &  Co,;  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists, 


RUBBER  HOSE 

I  OK    (..IB D EN*.    MILLS,    SIDES,    A.XD     FIRE 
DEIMItTlIENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

KAXUFACITBDiG  COMCPASiT. 


farbollzed  Rubber  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Kabber  Hose,  Extra  **A"  Rubber  Hose, 
Robber  Hose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Ho-e, 
Steam  Hose.  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Fire-Engine 
Hose.  CarboHzed  ** Maltese  Cress"  Brand. 

VALVES,    GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Pebble  Spectacles! 


MIJLLER'S     OPTICAJi    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St.,  nr.  Bash* 

Opposite  Occidental  Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

COMPOUND  ASTIGMATIC  LENSES 

Mounted  to  Order.    fSTTwo  Hoars  Notice. 

,ia      The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  .*ision  ihor 
-**ooehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  charge. 


TH  E 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFEVER1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF  AL1 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  in  eluding  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  1COIPHE  IOW  &  CO.,  Agents. 
Office — aoS  California  Street. 


oundafLasfj 


CEHTSSilv.jr.you'lget 
By  mail  our  HEW  CASE 
£.COKTEHTSi:"tuiIlliclpyou  10 moreRESDV  CASK 
AT  ONUL.  tiiaiiany  olhtr  method  111  the  world.  It 
never  fails.  World  il'lg  Co.  Jj2^2.!i-isaUoC.Xew  York. 


nmgaljt 


LAXATIVE. 


THE     BEST 

AND 
CHEAPEST 

gfanos 

"  THE    RICHEST     OF     NATURAL 
APERIENT   1VA  TERS." 

Baron  Liebig. 
"SPEEDY,  SURE,  &  GENTLE." 
Dr.  ftobcrts,  Univ.  Coll.  Hosp., 
London,  England. 

Ordinary  Dose,  a  Wineglassful  before  breakfast. 
Of  all  Druggists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

FOB  VILE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  THEJOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITB 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

General  Agents.  36  California  Street. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake  -proof.  It  has  Ore 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illnminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  lu 
cafcrtage-way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
fe'ainre  Viittertoimlinowi!  In  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Europe  a  d  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In  tli-  rftv. 


Rone  sT-BGfakt/ 


W'^I^JjJsE^L&^Q^ 


413  S=   415    SANSOME    ST,  S.F 

Importers  or  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


T\EPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

~^"^      Cour:,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS, 
defendan 

Action  brought  in  the  Surerior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Franci=co,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plain  tin  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  li  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county;  or  if  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  ameod 
ed  com  plain  L 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  youfail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November,in  the  year 
of  our  .Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  Clerk. 

[1    s.]  By  A  J .  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  WEiiiR  8if«Q  DOLL 


s> 


A.  MECHANIC  AT.  WOXDEE.-  Last 
year  we  first  introduced  this  chaemisg  sovtLTT  to  the 
children  of  America,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 

Toy  ever  devised  attained  such  immediate  popularity. 
Fully  aware  of  its  merit  we  had  thousands  of 
Dolls  ready  for  the  Holiday  trade,  notwithstanding 
which  the  supply  was  exhausted  early  in  December, 
and  hundreds  ui  children  who  came  to  our  store  were, 
I  disappointed.    We  have  been  accumulating  stock  for 

*  the  p:ist  nine  months,  and  shall  enriVavor  this  year  to 
nil  all  orders  the  day  of  receipt.    The  Doll  has 

*  been  improved  In  every  way  since  la»t 
(year.  Instead  of  the  siin*  German  body,  as  in  all 
'imported  Dolls,  our  Doll  has  an    AMERICAN 

MADE  BODY  with  limber  joints,  so  that  it  will 

;  easily  ard  gracefully  In  acy  position.     The  arm  is  of 

Finest  Klrt  with  separate  fingers.    These  are  positively 

"  e  finest  todies  ever  put  in  a  Doll.    They  are  of  graceful 

id  cararal  shape,  andnmch  better  and  more  expensively 

made  thnii  thi?  best  imported  bodies  which  they  will  ont- 

rearmany  limes-    The  "Waxen  Heads  with  long 

^airare"ot  the  best  French  and  German  make,  raad»  es- 

EBCialiy  for  ihi3  Doll,  ami  thevareaa  beautiful  as  Hie,  long 
air,  beaulilul  eves,  and  delitatelv  tinted  checks.  We 
consider  them  the  finest  Doll's  Heads  ever  imported  imo 
this  country,  and  th  it  without  the  Wonderful  Sintrin"  At 

tlKlimC'Lt  THE  DOLL  ALOXB  IS  WELL  WOCTH  THE    E.NT7EE    PE'CE 

'  TnESiNGJ.vGATTACHiiENTisconcealed  within  the  body.  It  is  "one 
Of  tbemost  ingenious  inventions  of  the  age.  Its  shape  and  location 
are  shown  in  the  right-hand  engraving.  It  is  a  Perfect  Musical  I  n- 
strument,  tinelymade,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  ?o  arranged 
that  asliplit  pressure  causes  the  Doll  to  sing  one  of  the  following  airs  ■ 
"Home,  Street  Home,"  "  Greenriflr."  "I went  to  be  an  Angel."  "There  is  a 
Bappy  Land,""  S\r->-t  Bve  and  Bye"  "Bonnie  Boon,"  "jJoir  can  Heave 
•'  "AB  C Song  ""America:'11  Thou,  T'wu reian'sl" (German)," JFrohe. 


Botschaft'\  German ), "  Tell  A 
dle^""  Corning mThm'  the  live,' 


tFJiGda,""Buiia  Broom."  "Yw<'i(-ei)-,o- 
Gudlilesi  the  Prince  of   Wales"  "Grand- 


father's Clock."  "Child's  S-Tin"  "LastSoseof  Swnm?r."  "Joyful Hexsafftf' 
IGvrmvn,,"  Old  Foil;*  at  H->nit"  "  Pop  Goest'ie  ff~ea*(?.""  So  mnny  Stars" 
(German).  "  Sleep  my  C/iiW'fGenn-.n).  '■  ir?,m  J  a  little  Bird:'  "Cradle's 
Empty'  "God  save  the  Queen."  WalKing  nnd  talking  Dolls  ha-,  e  Icnu 
beenmaae.  but  they  areespen.-ive,  soon  out  of  order,  ami  do  not  afford  the 
little  ours  half  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  that  onr  Wonderfld  I 
-  -*  ^-„-  _T**->Srnsins  T>oll  does,  which  is  the  Greatest  7ioveltTia  CHXLDSS1TS 
TOTSrVtErSCi-UCZD,  aadisihemost  beautiful  ^.nA  appropriate  pre-ent  thr.t  .an  Temad^  toa  rhUd.  TTecan  furnish  ihrce 
sizes.  No.  1,  22  inches  high,  price  §3.75.  JTo.  3, 24  inches  hi^h,  Lir£-«  head,  priee  Slt.2 ^.  Xo.  3,  25  inche3  high, 
ore eest  doll,  price  jgd.OO.    VO~  These  Prices  Include  Boxing.    All  three  sizes  are  equally  perfect  and  com- 

Slete,  but  the  Larger  the  Doll  the  larger  I  lie  Bulging  attachment,  and  bc-ttefhead.     Sent  to  anv  addre-s  0*1  rer-c-ipt  of  priee. 
^itjo  embroidered    Chemise   25c.  extra.    The  Trade  Set-plied.     Address   all   orders    lo    TILE    ilASSA- 
CHTSETTS  OEGAS  CO.,  No.  57  Wnshlncton  Street,  Bo«ton.  Ma-*..  I".  S.  A. 
i&-  FLSE  COSi  U31ES  for  these  dolls  with  underclothing  lace  trimmed,Jinely  made,  $3.co  to  $jaJ  txtra. 


YLES 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C.  P.JR.  R. 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20, 1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  *■■  M. 
*4.00  P.  H- 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
•4.OO  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

O.3O  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7. 30  A-  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
•5.00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

9.3a  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M, 

9.30  A.  M. 

430  ?•  M 

7.30  A.  M. 
IQ.OO  A.  M. 

3.00  P.  M. 
'S-oo  P.  u. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.30  P-  M. 

8.0O  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4.oa  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

1 1 0.O0  A.  M 
3.0a  P.  M 
8  OO  A,  M 
9.3Q  A.  M. 
3.30  P.   M. 

*4-O0  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


Antioch  and  Martinez. 
■ .Benicia.,  ■■■ 


.Calistogaand  Napa — 

'.  Coif ax V.V.. 


1  DemLng,  El  Paso  \  Express . . . 
\  and  East J  Emigrant,  . 

{Galtand)via  Livermore 
Stockton  /  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing -  - 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . 
..Merced 


Mojave,  Needles,  \  Express.. . 

and  East )  Emigrant. 

.  Marysville  and  Chico 

.Niles  and  Hay-wards 


{Ogden  and 
East 

J  Red  Bluff 
\  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding — , 
. .  Sacramento . 


. .  Sacramento 
..  San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
/  via  Woodland . . 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benida. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo.. 


.Virginia  City. , 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  m. 
*I2.IO  p.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 
IO.  IO  A.  M, 
*IO.IO  A.M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*  I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 
'8.40  A.  M. 

2.4O  P.  M. 

2-40  P.  M. 
"l2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

2-4°  P.  M. 

7.IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

3.4O  P.  M. 

9. 40  A.  M 
*S.40A.  M. 

S.4O  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 
5.4c  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

5.4O  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8,40  P.  M. 
IO-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A-  M. 

'3.40  p.  M. 
t3-4o  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2-40  P.  M. 

8.40  r\  M. 
*I2-IO  P.  M. 
IO.I0  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 
IO-  IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  M.can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  o.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.30,   11. oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-QO.  3-3°i  4-°°.   4-3°.  5-OQj    5-3°. 

6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  11.00,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   '6.30.   -7.00,    *7-3o.    *8.oo, 

•8.30,  *3-3o,  *4_ 00,  *4-30,  *5.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE   (via  Alameda)  —  '9. 30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

Jit. OO,  *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,    *7-3o,  *S-3°. 

9.00,9.30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  tn.30,  12.00,  30,  1.00, 
ti.30,   2.00,   3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9-00,  lO.OO,  II.OO,  *12.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  8.00,  '8.30, 
9.00,  t9-30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  in. 30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,   4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,  II.OO,   *I2-CO 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— -*6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  '7.30,  JS.oo, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  ti-oo,  2.00,  3.00,  4.00,  '4.30, 
5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6-30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— '6.23,  *6.53,  *7-=3-  *7-53.  '8.23, 
•8.53,   *c.23.   *io.2t,   *4-23,    *4,53,    *5-^3,    *5  53.  *°  23. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  A!a«neda)— '5-15,  '5-45,  15-45, 

From1  EAST  OAKLAND— *5-3Q-  '6-«>,  6-3°.  7-oo,  7-30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.33,  it.oo,  ii. 30,  12.00, 
12.30,  i.oo,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5-37.  "fi-°7,  6  37,  7-^7. 
7-37.  8-07.  8-37.  9-°7,  9-37.  iO-°7.  IQ-37.  "-07,  i»-37. 
12.07,  I2-37.  I-°7.  1-37.  z-°7.  *•¥!*  3-°7.  3-37.  +-°7>  4  37. 
5.07,  5-37   6-07,  6.37.  7-07,  S.06,  9.06,  10.06,   11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA— *5-22,    *5-5^.    *6  21,  6.52, '7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-22,  9.52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  $11. 22,  11,52  tl2.22, 
12.52,  $1.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52.  8.52,9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— '5.75,  *5  45,  '6.15,  6-4:.  *7  "5.  7-45, 

•8.15,  8.43,  $9.15,  9-45.  tio,i5,  10,45,  tn-15.  "-45.  12-45. 

1.45,    2.45,    3-45.    4-*5.    4.45,    5-15.  5  45,  6-r5,  6.45,  7-45. 

8-45,  9-45.  IO-45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *s. 45,    '6.15,    645,    *7,i5, 

7-45,    8.45,    tg-15.    9-45,  IO-45.    t«-45i    1.45,    2-45,    3-45 

4-45,  *5-i5>  5-45,  "6.15,  6-45,  "7-I5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.i5,  9-*5,  "-*5,  "5,  3-*5, 

5-15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6. 15,  8.15,  10.15,  i2-»5.  2.15,  4-i5- 


1  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  oily. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co  ,  Jew- 
elers, 101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San.  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  COODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  TkL  Agt. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 
WINTER   ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  n,  1883,   and  until 

FURTHER  NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


JOHN   GASH.  TOHN  J    NEWSOM 

JfEWSOJI  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  Boor,  Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


DESTINATION. 


ASRXVS 
S.F. 


I6.50  A.  M. 

S.30  A,  M_ 
IO.4O  A.  it. 
*3-3°  P-   M- 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5.IO  P.  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 


.San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark 


6.35  A.  M. 

9.03  A.  v. 
^10.02  a.  v. 

3.36  r.  m. 
t4-59  p-  M- 

5  55    P-  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 

IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 
4.25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
. . .  Principal  Way  Stations. . 


9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  a.  w. 
3.36  P.  H. 
5.55  p.  M. 


10.40  a.  M.  J  Gilroyj  Pajaro,  Castroville,  )  '10.02  a.  m. 
*3-3Q  p.  M.  \  ...  Salinas,  and  Monterey. . .  J  5.55  e.  M. 
1040  a.m.    I  ..Hollisterand  TresPinos..    [      5.55  p.  m. 


10.40  a.  m.  j  WatsonviUe,    Sequel,   Aptos,  W  I0>02  A.  M# 
*3-3o  P-  m.  ]  (CampCaP1toIa)^  Santa  Crur  V    l0  °  " 

J  J (  broad  gauge,Docuangeof  cars  J      3  " 


10.40  a.  m.    j  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      5.55  p. 
Sundays  excepted.        tSundays  only  (Sportsmeo's  train), 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day—to   Santa    Clara    or   San    Jose,    $2.50;    to   Gilroy, 
$4.00;    lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,    and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Stree*, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
HoteL 
A.  C  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent,  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For'points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

From  San  Francisco  for 
Steamer  lgs3#  HONGKONG. 

ARABIC Wednesday,  November  28th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  iSth. 

1SS4« 

ARABIC Thursday.  February  7th. 

OL E  ANIC Saturday,  March  3th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  rickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fonrdi 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  ATiarf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Pi^cident. 


BANKING. 


fTfE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  In  Cold. 

„  „  DIRECTORS: 

James  C  Flood,  President; 

I,™      r-    r-  -  t  Gf°*iJ-  Brander,  Vice-President; 

James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agericy,  62  Wall  Street, 

I^ndon  Correspondents,  Union  Eank  of  London  Lim'd, 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 


Wffl.  T.  COLEMAN  &  €0. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world- 


XORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIME-TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
CUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4th  1883, 

and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferrv)—  '10.15, 
tio-15  A.  M.,  ti.35,  *i-45.  *4-50,  t5-co  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— 17.00.  "S.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  '5.30 
ts-^oP- M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry) — *8.co, 
t8-So  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  ti2.oo  M.,  -2.30,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  '6.50,  16.40,  "8.45  A.  M.,  '3.20, 
t5- 10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,    t  Sundays  only. 


Fc^  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-8.43,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45,  5-30  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45.  ir.oo  A.  M.,  i.eo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  i Monday  at  6.50 
A.  MF;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.13  P.  M. 


I  .1  1  S  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV,  1^  on  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1. 10  P.  M. ) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  GualaJa,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibcsil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,   $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows :  _ 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  3cm  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska.  . 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON, 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVEi  - 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO   every  fifth  day— a,  m. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOETQN,  Hurs 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  ever. 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street   San  Frands-o. 


J^HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Esown Cashier 

Bvson  Mubjlay,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier- 

„4£?ara?— ■*»  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Ban*  ol 

California;  Bostan,  Trcmi.nl  National  Bank: 
Clilcago,  I  nlon  National  Bank  ;  SI.  Lnul..  Boat- 
men's  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  lue  Bank  ol 
New  Zealand;  London,  If.  M.  BoUuelUId  A 
Sons  ;  t  Ulna,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  31.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  lor  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P.etaming,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $t  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $t  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  5a. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  AeenL. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

118  and  iso  Market  S  tract,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

JSSAYERS'    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies ;  also,  Dngguu"  Glassware, 


^1 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CH£IiiEBKOl*GH_        W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,    DI310XD    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,  20a  Market  Streit  and  3  Fine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAILS.S. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co. ;  The  Cnnarc 
Royal  Mail  S.  S,  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The  Hawtdian  Line  ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Estanllskcd  18S4,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 

3*  Clay  Street.  8an  Francisco,  Cnl. 
Telephone  No.  35. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamers  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  or  l-eklng November  2»d 

At  12  o'clock  M.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  \"ORK,  via  PANAMA. 
(..lima December  1st 

At  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
4.TLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOoE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS.  , 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  hoe  for  sale  at  tne 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  November  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$ro  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 

and  Brannan  Streets.  

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents.  _ 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CA1CTBELI 

N.  GHAT  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondeats  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
>:-wds  of  toe  Pacific  Coast. 

t-«Staw  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

llraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin 
Bremen,  Hambnre,  Frankfon-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae.  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  Loudon 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY <f  Liverpool.  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
ancCoasL  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Pacific  Eranch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

[NSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


TJOME  MUTUAL 

11  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Xo.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold)..  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882. 684J32  8} 


"RESIDENT _. 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY   


....J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 
....J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 
.CHARLES  R.  STORY 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  Honse,  Steam,  Foundry*  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  ASD  PIG  IEO\. 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  BrrEKS'  Guide  13  is- 
sued March  and  Sept.,  each 
ivear:  216  pages,  SAxll-r 
j  inches,  with  over  3,300 
'"LUustratious — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  "consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how- 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  wi'th.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mat" 
kets  of  the  world.  IVe  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  tbe 
postage— 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

227  6c  229  Wabash   Vrcnuc,  Chicago,  ill. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
CK1LLON, 
Sole  Propbieter, 
Phannacien  de  premiere  cIassc 
de  la  Facaltede  Paris, 

27  Rne  Rambutean, 

Paris. 

Tarnar  —  anllke    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never prodaces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


SOLD  BY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  H.   S.   MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

322  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
Sao  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
\V.  L,.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjoster. 


ALASKA 


GOMMERGIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPACLDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


California  Sugar  Refcvery, 

OFFICE,       •  -      325  Market  Si. 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts. 
C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

1.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vlce-F- 
A,  B.  SPRECKE1 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


E.H.21cDonaId, 
President, 

San  Francisco, 

fllstaHisIiecL 

1863. 

CapitalStixfc 
S3.QOO.OOO.OG 
r5arpliis   460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1,  1SS3. 


PKICE's   SAN   LEAXDRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

<PHAETO\,  WITH   CAXOPY   TOP). 

lmporfnul  iDiproVemorti*  1»  construction  and 
flnUb  ol   i  lii-  Hen  lol  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  10  call  the  beartifal  and  lux- 
urious vchic'e  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engravine 
a  cart.  It  has  .all  the  char-ictcristics  of  a  good  buggy,  «:- 
oept  that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  learn  should  get 
fractious  ard  back  up  too  far.  The  bo  y  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  fllfhont  the  aid  of 
any  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only-the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  3  large 
horse  carrying  the  shafts  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  ucror.iing  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficult?,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  Cin  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  fur  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30CO  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  GeLtleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R-  B.  Phillips, 

Ger/1  Traveling  Ae't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc,  etc,  address  Truman,  Isfaaui  A  Co., 
511   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  Mann  facto  re  r, 

San  Leandro,  Cal. 


If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate*  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Select  a 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

\fe  have  novr  In  stock  the   finest  assortment 
ever  offered  in  this  city. 


This  Cat   represents  our   lABT'S    FRANKLIN 

ROCKER,  No.  471.  88.50. 
Send   for  niustrated  Catalogue,  front  which 

you  can  select  as  well  as  If  you  visited  our 
store. 


LOUIS   BRAVEHMAN    &    CO. 

119  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Manufacture  every  description  ol  Fine  Jewelry 
and  Diamond  Work  in  ail  the  Newest  Styles. 


PRICES  LOWER  than  any  house  in  the  City. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the   celt  braf  ed    Henry  F.  miller   Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hem oi e  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING   MACHINE    AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F., 

Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  Tltlrtccntli  Stieet, 
Oakland. 


*> 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $756,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     ■       ■         $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON.  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


CO      c=i 
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RUPTURE 


Cued.  Greatest  Invontiei. 

ofthcage.   PlERCEtScX 
?Q4  Sac.  SL,  San  F:an  Cal 


OUR  STOCK  OF 
JAPANESE 


I  CHI     BAN 


ART  WORKS  IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  THE  PURCHASE  OF  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS  UNTIL 
AFTER  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  FIND  A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  OF  GOODS 
THAN    CAN    BE    FOUND  NO  N    AT    20.    22,    24   GEARY    STREET 

OPEN    UNTIL    MIDNIGHT. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3.  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MEG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


I3T  POST  STKF.ET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


tRT-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decorations, 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

IIS  to  118  Buttery  Street. 


RINK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  2-. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER  i,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


LADY    DOROTHY'S    RING. 


By    "  Cockaigne." 


IL 


Wondering  who  the  note  could  be  from,  I  did  the  best 
thing  to  solve  the  question — I  opened  it.  As  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  it  ran  as  follows  : 

"  /  Dart  fay  you  thought  it  Strange  not  to  have  Seen  we  go  in  to 
Dinner  with  the  Others,  but  if  you  will  Deign  to  be  my  Partner  in 
Sir  Roger  dc  Coverly,  I  will  u/e  my  Be/t  Endeavor  to  be  Prr/ent  in 
the  Ball-room,  and  will  then  fuck  Explanation  make  as  may  Seem 
Expedient."* 

No  name  was  signed  to  it,  but,  of  course,  I  guessed  who  j| 
was  from.  At  first,  owing  to  its  quaint,  old-fashioned  air, 
with  its  promiscuous  capital  letters  and  stilted  phraseology, 
I  supposed  it  was  some  one  playing  a  practical  joke  upon 
me.  But  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  my  friend  of 
the  equestrian  adventure,  who  had  been  unable  to  come  to 
dinner  owing  to  the  cut  on  her  forehead  (I  had  not  thought 
of  that  before),  but  was  goine  to  be  at  the  ball  in  some  an- 
cient character  in  keeping  with  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
note.  What  had  occurred  at  dinner,  I  now  easily  convinced 
myself  was  nothing  more  than  an  optical  delusion,  in  the 
nature  of  a  waking  dream.  What  better  proof  than  this 
note  which  I  held  in  my  hands  ?  It  was  tangible  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical.  My  brain  had  been  dwelling  in- 
tently and  exclusively  on  the  features  of  a  person,  whose  face, 
on  looking  suddenly  at  a  fixed  point,  I  saw  reproduced  there, 
until  a  different  mental  emotion  shattered  the  image.  Per- 
fectly satisfied  with  this  explanation  of  the  apparition,  and 
considerably  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  again  meeting  the 
owner  of  the  beautiful  eyes  and  soft  chestnut  hair — and  by 
her  own  appointment,  too — I  went  on  with  my  dressing  in 
renewed  good  spirits.  I  read  the  note  over  and  over  again, 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  in  these 
days  of  cotillions  and  valses.  Was  she  the  governess  after 
all  ?  For  that  matter,  how  indeed  could  she  be,  for  both  the 
Stanley  girls  were  out,  and  there  were  no  younger  children? 
I  somehow  had  forgotten  that  also.  Besides,  the  whole  bus- 
iness was  of  rather  too  larky  a  nature  for  a  governess  to  en- 
gage in.  More  in  the  dark  than  ever,  I  kept  on  thinking  and 
wondering,  and  dawdling  in  my  dressing,  until  on  looking  at 
my  watch,  as  I  put  it  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  my  mata- 
dore's  velvet  jacket,  I  discovered  to  my  surprise  that  it  was 
past  eleven  o'clock.  I  hurried  down  stairs,  and  found  the 
ball  well  under  way,  the  grand  old  picture-gallery  in  which 
the  dancing  took  place  being  crowded  with  people  in  every 
imaginable  costume  under  the  sun,  from  a  courtier  of  the 
time  of  Louis  Quatorze  to  a  Canadian  red  Indian.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  look  at  the  dance  programme.  I  thought 
that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  Sir  Roger  on  it,  and  that  my 
young  lady  knew  it.  And,  by  Jove,  if  there  wasn't  !  Being 
a  fancy-dress  ball,  I  suppose  the  Stanley's  had  thought  it  the 
proper  thing  to  have.  But  instead  of  ending  up  the  ball — 
for  the  regulation  cotillion  was  to  do  that — it  was  put  down 
on  the  card  for  twelve  o'clock.  There  was  still  half  an  hour 
until  then,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  not  caring  to 
dance,  though  Coote  and  Tinney's  band  from  town  were 
playing  some  of  Waldteufel's  most  delightful  valses,  I  made 
several  tours  of  the  room,  thinking  I  by  some  happy  chance 
might  encounter  my  coming  partner  in  one  of  them.  But 
nowhere  could  I  find  her.  Disappointed  and  impatient,  al- 
though I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  much  longer  to  wait,  for  the 
clock  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  marked  five  minutes  to  twelve, 
I  espied  Hervey  of  the  Grenadiers — you  all  know  him,  of 
course — on  the  other  side  of  the  room  standing  with  his  eye- 
glass in  his  eye,  gazing  intently  at  one  of  the  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  I  crossed  over  to  speak  to  him  for  a  minute  or  so 
to  fill  up  the  time. 

"  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here,  old  chap?"  I  asked. 
"  Have  you  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  one  of  the  Stan- 
ley's ancestors  ?  " 

"  You're  not  far  wrong,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  replied.  "  I 
wish  more  women  looked  like  that  in  these  days.  It's  far 
and  away  the  prettiest  face  I've  seen  in  years." 

Prepared  to  chaff  him  a  bit  on  his  suoden  infatuation — for 
Hervey,  as  you  know,  is  confirmedly  nil  admirari,  so  far  as 
the  fair  sex  is  concerned — I  looked  up  It  was  a  portrait  oi 
her — of  her  in  her  habit  and  plumed  hat,  just  as  1  had  seen 
her  barely  five  hours  before. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Hervey,  down  to  the  ground,"  said  I, 
with  all  the  self-command  I  could  muster.  "  It  is  not  only 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  laces  in  the  world,  but  it  is  a  per 
feet  likeness  into  the  bargain,  and  not  the  least  flattered,  as 
I  can  vouch,  having  seen  the  original." 

Hervey's  eye-glass  dropped  with  a  crash  against  his  watch- 
chain. 

"Having  seen  the  original?"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  the 
devil  are  you  talking  about?     Don't  you  know  who  it  is?" 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  I  don't,"  said  I,  mourniully.  "I  only 
wish  I  did." 

Hervey  looked  at  me  a  second  with  pretty  much  the  same 
sort  of  look  the  railway  porter  and  the  man  at  the  dinner-ta- 
ble had  lavored  me  with. 

"  Why,  it's  ' 

"Oh,  I've  found  you  at  last.  I've  been  look'ng  for  you 
everywhere  !"  exclaimed  a  sweet  voice  at  my  elbow,  belore 
Hervey  ceuld  finish  the  sentence. 


I  turned  around  and  beheld  her.  But  what  metamorpho- 
sis was  this  ?  She  had  her  own  face — the  face  of  the  girl  on 
horseback,  the  face  of  the  girl  in  the  picture,  the  face  I 
thought  I  had  seen  opposite  to  me  at  dinner,  the  face  I  had 
been  dreaming  of  ever  since  I  had  first  beheld  it ;  but  her 
dress  was  that  of  the  woman  I  had  seen  in  the  train.  And — 
yes  ;  there  was  the  little  black  patch  on  her  chin. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm  into  mine  ;  "  the  set  is 
forming,  and  we  shall  not  get  a  place  if  we  delay." 

I  felt  an  irresistible  pressure  on  my  arm,  and,  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  I  went  with  her.  We  hadn't  gone  many  steps 
when  she  stopped,  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  know,  on  second  thoughts,  I  don't  think  I  care 
to  dance.  I  am  rather  tired,  too,  and  it  is  such  a  large  set, 
it  will  take  ages  to  get  through  with  it.  So  let  us  sit  down 
together  over  there  in  that  corner  instead." 

I  silently  agreed,  and  she  led  me  passively  to  two  vacant 
seats  in  a  corner  of  the  ante-room,  that  opened  off  the  pict- 
ure-gallery, and  there  we  seated  ourselves.  My  self-posses- 
sion had  by  this  time  very  nearly  quite  returned,  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  seemed  to  reassure  me.  Still  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  to  say  ;  I  could  only  sit  and  look  at  her  in 
silent  adoration.  Never  had  she  seemed  so  entrancingly 
beautiful. 

"  I  wonder,  really,  what  you  think  of  me?"  she  said,  at  last. 

"  I  confess  that  you  puzzle  me,"  I  answered,  getting  at  my 
voice  with  an  effort. 

"Puzz'eyou?     How?     In  what  way,  pray  ?" 

"  Oh,  in  every  way,"  I  said,  quickly.  "  I  can't  in  the  least 
make  you  out,  or  for  the  life  of  me  tell  who  and  what  you  are," 

She  gave  a  little  start  and  a  shudder  at  my  last  words,  and 
such  a  pained  look  came  into  her  face  that  I  cursed  myself 
for  my  ill  advised  language.  I  was  about  to  attempt  an  ex- 
planation when  she  interrupted  me. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  I  forget  sometimes,  that  is  all. 
I  think  people  ought  to  know,  when  of  course  they  can't. 
As  to  who  I  am,  I  should  prefer  to  have  you  told  by  some- 
body else  than  myself;  but  I  will  tell  you  this  much,  I  am 
nearly  related  to  the  Stanleys  here.  What  I  am,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  discover  before  long.  But  this  much  let  me 
beg  of  you  as  a  favor.     You  will  grant  it  to  me,  won't  you  ?  " 

"A  thousand,  if  you  will  but  name  them,"  I  answered. 

"  Not  so  many  as  that,  I  fear.K-  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  However,  I  need  only  test  you  with  one.  It  is  that  you 
will  not  speak  of  me  to  any  one,  or  inquire  aught  about  me, 
till  to-morrow." 

"  I  promise  faithfully,"  I  replied.  "  But  how  should  I 
speak  of  you  ?  I  don't  even  know  your  name.  Will  you  tell 
me  that,  I  wonder?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  dreamily,  "I  think  I  may  tell  you  that. 
It  is  Dorothy." 

"  What  a  pretty  name,"  I  said.  "  I  knew  you  would  have 
a  pretty  name  also." 

"  No  compliments,  please.     I  do  not  like  them." 

"  They  are  not  compliments,"  I  answered,  hotly,  for  her 
beauty  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  intense  in  my  eyes 
every  minute.  "  You  are  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever 
saw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  and — I  can  not — I  dare 
not  say  more." 

"  I  think  you  are  wise  not  to  do  so,"  she  answered,  serious- 
ly. "But  I  must  be  going  soon,  and  I  have  something  I 
wish  to  say  before  I  go.  I  want  you  to  accept  something 
from  me  in  return  for  the  handkerchief  you  gave  me  to-day 
I  have  brought  it  with  me,  and  I  ask  you  to  wear  it  as  a 
memento — I  will  not  say  of  myself,  but  of  our  meeting. 
First  of  all  take  off  your  glove — your  left  one.  Now,  put  out 
your  hand." 

I  held  out  my  hand,  and  before  I  knew  it,  seemingly  with 
out  the  slighiest  effort  on  her  part,  she  had  slipped  on  to  my 
finger  this  ring  which  now  I  wear,  and  which  you  all  see  be- 
fore you.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation.  It  was  as 
though  a  circlet  of  ice  had  clasped  my  finger,  and  made  it 
numb. 

"There,"  she  said  ;  "now  I  am  saiisfied." 

"  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,"  I  began,  "  for  this  beauti- 
ful " 

She  stopped  me  with  a  quick  gesture. 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  thank  me.  The  ring  is  yours  by 
right" 

"  Mine  ?     Why,  I  never  saw  it  before  in  my  life." 

"  1  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,"  she  said.  "  Neverthe 
less,  it  is  yours.  It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  now  how 
it  is  so.  But  you  will  know  from  other  lips  than  mine  ere 
long.  Only  wear  it,  that  is  all  I  ask  ;  and  if  any  one  should 
question  your  right  to  its  possession,  tell  them  that  '  Lady 
Dorothy  '  gave  it  to  you.  Should  that  not  satisly  them — as 
perchance  it  may  not — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  press  the 
corner  of  the  seiting  there,  when  a  secret  spring  will  dis 
close  irrelragable  proof.  But  you  will  give  me  your  word  o' 
honor  neither  to  examine  n  yourseli  nor  to  use  this  means  of 
proof  unless  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
your  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  ring." 

"You  may  trust  me  implicitly  as  to  anything  you  ask,"  I 
replied.  "  Your  slightest  wish  is  law  to  me.  But  why  is  all 
this  necessary,  when  you  can  always  prove  the  ring  is  mine?" 

"  I  shall  not  be  here,"  she  answered. 

"  You  are  not  going  away.  I  shall  see  you  again  ?"  I  de- 
manded, eagerly. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away — going  away,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  almost  a  whisper. 


"  But  tell  me  I  shall  see  you  again,"  I  persisted,  as  I  caught 
her  hand  in  mine.  It  was  cold  as  marble.  She  did  not 
withdraw  it. 

"  I  can  not  tell  that,"  she  answered,  looking  away  with 
downcast  eyes.    "  Perhaps  you  may." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  !  and  you  can  coolly  sit  down  and  tell  me 
that?  Dorothy!"  I  cried,  in  tones  of  fervent  passion,  as  my 
heart  beat  fast  and  every  pulse  in  my  body  throbbed  in 
unison,  "do  you  not  know  that  I  love  you — yes,  love  you  !  " 

A  smile  of  intensest  happiness  played  about  her  features, 
like  a  sudden  ray  of  sunlight,  then  as  quickly  vanished. 

"  Hush,"  she  said,  sadly,  "  you  must  not  say  that.  It  is 
wrong.  You  do  not  know  how  wrong.  If  you  did,  you  would 
not  say  it." 

"  Wrong  1 "  I  exclaimed.  "  Can  it  be  wrong  to  love  such 
perfect  beauty  as  yours  ?     I  can't  believe  it." 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  bending  her  eyes  intently  upon  me, 
and  tears  glistened  on  their  lids  ;  "  yes,  it  can  be  wrong — it 
is  wrong — in  my  case,  at  all  events.  I  must  really  be  going 
now.     I  have  stayed  too  long  already." 

She  rose  quickly,  and  gliding  toward  a  curtained  doorway 
at  the  end  of  the  ante-room,  drew  the  curtain  aside  and 
passed  beyond.  I  followed  her  instantly,  and  ere  the  cur- 
tain fell  behind  her,  I  was  at  her  side.  We  were  in  a  long 
and  silent  corridor,  lighted  by  a  dim  lamp. 

"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  like  this  ! "  I  cried,  catching  both  of 
her  hands  and  holding  them  fast. 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? "  she  asked.  "  I  hive 
done  all  I  can.     More  than  I  ought,  perhaps." 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  I  said.  "  Only  let  me  kiss  you  once. 
I  ask  no  more.  It  can  not  matter  much  if  we  are  not  to 
meet  again." 

She  hesitated,  and  I  could  feel  her  hands  quiver  and  grow 
warm  in  mine,  while  her  whole  frame  trembled  and  her  feat- 
ures moved,  as  though  fiercely  contending  emotions  were 
agitating  her.  At  length,  as  with  a  great  effort,  she  spoke, 
in  a  hoarse  and  broken  whisper  : 

'"  I — I  ought  to  refuse,  I  know ;  but  I  can  not.  You  are 
so  like  him,  that  I  can  not.     You — you  may  kiss  me — once" 

She  gently  yielded  herself  to  me;  and,  folding  my  arms 
about  her,  my  lips  met  hers  in  one  long,  ecstatic  kiss.  In 
the  rapture  of  the  moment  I  closed  my  eyes  and  pressed  her 
closer  to  me.  My  arms  closed  on  nothing,  and  clasped 
themselves  about  my  own  chest.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
she  was  gone.  The  corridor  was  empty.  Dazed  and  be- 
wildered, I  stood  staring  about  me.  Had  I  been  asleep  and 
just  waked  up,  and  was  it  all  the  illusion  of  a  dteam  ?  Then 
I  was  dimly  conscious  that  the  curtain  was  lifted  behind  me, 
and  I  heard  Hervey's  voice  say  : 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  Herbert? 
I  never  saw  you  act  so  strangely.  Everybody  is  talking 
about  it.  You  go  wandering  about  the  place,  and  sitting  in 
corners  by  yourself,  and  then  you  come  out  here,  and  stand 
gazing  about  you  like  a  country  bumpkin  at  the  lord- 
mayor's  show.  Pull  yourself  together,  man.  Or  have  you 
added  opium-eating  to  your  other  accomplishments  ?  " 

His  ill-timed  chaff  annoyed  and  irritated  me.  At  another 
time  I  should  not  have  minded  it,  but  have  paid  him  back  in 
kind.  But  now  it  jarred  upon  my  sensibilities.  It,  however, 
brought  me  back  to  my  senses  and  a  realization  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

"  I  am  sure  I  feel  highly  flattered,"  I  said,  drawing  myself 
up,  haughtily,  "  to  think  that  my  humble  actions  should  be 
considered  worthy  of  observation  and  remark  by  '  every 
body.'  But,  all  the  same,  I  must  say  that  I  prefer  to  enjoy 
myself  in  my  own  fashion,  even  though  my  doing  so  may  not 
suit  the  ideas  of  people  whose  opinions  neither  interest  nor 
affect  me  in  the  very  least.  Pray,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  me  ;  I  can  take  care  of  myself." 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  he  returned,  "  that  you've  been  having 
too  much  champagne,  my  boy,  and  have  got  yourseh  into  a 
beastly  temper.  I  never  heard  you  talk  such  rubbish  belure 
in  my  life.  I  should  strongly  advise  you  to  go  to  bed  as  fast 
as  you  can."  Whereupon  Hervey  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  away. 

Disappointed,  dejected,  morose,  and  miserable,  I  had 
neither  heart  nor  desire  to  return  to  the  ball  room,  or  to  seek 
the  society  of  anybody.  Following  the  corricor,  I  found  a 
stairway  at  its  end,  and  so  gained  my  own  room.  There,  by 
the  window,  far  beyond  reach  of  the  noise  ar.d  din  of  ihe 
ball,  with  no  sound  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  night  but  the 
tinklmgs  of  some  distant  sheep-iold,  or  the  twitterings  of 
the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  that  overhung  the  casement,  wh.le 
the  frosty  winter  air  cooled  my  burning,  throbbing  temples — 
and  with  what  thoughts  I  need  not  say — I  sat  until  the  cay- 
light  dawned.  Then  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  and 
slept  till  one  of  the  footmen  came  in  to  fill  my  bath,  and  the 
dressing-gong  for  breakfast  sounded.  I  got  up,  changed  my 
ciothes,  and  went  down,  my  wonted  spiri.s  coining  back  to 
me  with  the  cold  water  tf  my  bath  and  the  bright  morning 
sunshine.  Only  Colonel  Stanley  and  hall  a  di.zen  other  men 
(among  them  Heivcy)  were  at  the  table  as  1  entered  the 
oreaklast  room.  No  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk  after  the 
usual  gruff  "good  mornints"  were  growled  out  by  each,  so 
I  helped  myself  to  some  cold  pheasant  at  the  sideboard, 
and  sat  down  to  look  over  some  letters  that  had  been  for- 
warded to  me  from  Aldershot  by  my  servant.  While  so  en- 
gaged, Colonel  Stanley  suddenly  called  out,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  in  a  surprised  voice  : 
"Good  heavens,  Herbert  I  where  did  you 
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I  could  feel  myself  growing  pale  to  the  roots  of  my  hair> 
as  I  looked  up  and  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  to  gain  time. 

"  I  asked  you  where  you  got  that  ring  you  have  on  ?"  he 
repeated,  in  tone  that  not  only  brought  the  blood  leaping 
back  into  my  face  and  tingling  at  my  fingers'  ends,  but 
made  all  the  other  men  look  up  from  their  plates  in  wonder. 
"  Well,  really,  Colonel  Stanley,"  I  replied,  as  quietly  as  I 
could,  "as  you  seem  so  very  anxious  to  know — though  I 
can't,  for  life  of  me,  see  why— I  don't  mind  telling  you  it  was 
made  a  present  to  me." 

"  Made  a  present  to  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  And  by  whom,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 

Had  he  spoken  in  a  proper  tone,  I  should  have  told  him  at 
once  ;  but  his  voice  and  manner  nettled  me  into  obstinacy, 
and  I  replied,  as  I  returned  to  the  reading  of  my  letters  : 
•'  I  must  really  decline  to  answer,  sir." 
"  But  you  must— you  shall— I  insist !  "  he  shouted.     "  Do 
you  not  know,  sir,  that  it  is  my  ring  you  have  on  ?  " 

I  jumped  to  my  leet,  and  there  was  a  general  uprising 
from  ihe  table. 

"  Colonel  Stanley,'1 1  said,  as  coolly  as  I  was  able,  "  I  am 
your  guest,  and  you  have  therefore  taken  an  advantage  of 
me  that,  as  a  gentleman,  you  had  no  right  to  do.  Having 
broken  through  the  barriers  of  hospitality  and  good-breeding 
yourself,  you  must  not  blame  me  when  I  reply  that  your 
statement  is  utterly  false.    This  ring  is  mine." 

Colonel  Stanley  looked  staggered.  He  was  not  a  bad  sort 
of  man  at  heart,  though  quick-tempered  and  impatient.  He 
saw  the  force  of  what  I  said,  and  bit  his  lips  while  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Perhaps — perhaps  I  have  been  too  hasty.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be,  and  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  rebuke, 
Herbert.  But  the  ring  is  so  uncommonly  like  one  that  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  our  family  for  generations,  that  I 
was  sure  it  must  be  it.    Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it?" 

I  took  the  ring  off  and  handed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  it 
carefully  through  his  eye-glasses,  and  a  returning  shadow 
crept  over  his  face  as  he  examined  it  in  every  part. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  a 
look  of  ill-concealed  suspicion  in  his  eye,  "  that  I  must 
adhere  to  my  first  impression.  I  knew  I  was  not  wrong. 
This  ring  is  my  property.  But  stay  !  I  do  not  say  that  you 
have  not  come  innocently  by  it,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned." 

Hervey  had  come  over  and  was  standing  by  me. 
"  Keep  your  temper,  old  man,"  he  said.    "  Of  course,  you 
can  prove  your  ownership.     Make  him  prove  his,  if  he  can. 
But  let  him  talk.    What's  the  odds  what  he  says." 

I  saw  the  force  of  his  advice,  and  I  swallowed  the  angty 
reply  that  rose  to  my  lips  : 

"  As  we  are  both  so  positive  about  it,  Colonel  Stanley,"  1 
said,  "  and  you  claim  the  possession  from  me,  who  have  it, 
should  you  not  offer  some  proof  of  your  claim  beyond  mere 
assertion  ? " 

"  That's  fair  enough,1'  said  Hervey,  giving  me  an  approv- 
ing nudge,  while  the  other  men  gave  utterance  to  acquies- 
cent grunts. 

"'  That  is  easily  done,"  Colonel  Stanley  replied,  confidently. 
"  My  wife  and  daughters  know  the  ring,  as  indeed  do  the 
servants,  who  have  seen  it  every  day  for  years  past  in  its 
place  in  the  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room.  I'll  ring  for  them 
at  once,"  and  he  strode  to  the  beil  rope. 

•'  Hold  a  minute,  Colonel,"  said  Hervey,  staying  his  hand. 
"  There's  no  good  in  making  a  scene  before  the  servants,  and 
a  scandal  all  over  the  neighborhood.  Hadn't  we  better  see 
if  the  ring  is  gone  from  the  cabinet  first  ?" 

"  A  most  sensible  suggestion,"  answered  Colonel  Stanley. 
"  We  will  go  to  the  drawing-room  at  once.  Follow  me,  gen- 
tlemen." 

To  the  drawing-room  we  went,  led  by  Colonel  Stanley, 
who  stopped  before  a  large  cabinet,  set  into  the  wall  with 
glazed  doors,  and  lined  with  crimson  plush  covered  shelves. 
which  were  loaded  with  specimens  of  rare  old  china,  antique 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  ancient  bronzes,  family  heirlooms, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  choice  brie  a  brae,  to  the  collection  ol 
which  he  professed  to  be  greatly  devoted. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  place.  It  is  kept  locked 
with  a  Chubb's  patent  lock,  and  I  alone  keep  the  key.  Be- 
fore I  look  myself,  I  will  tell  you  all  that  the  ring  should  be 
in  the  front,  on  the  third  shelf,  close  to  the  right-hand  wall 
of  the  cabinet.  I  will  now  look,  and  I  ask  you  all  to  do  so. 
It  is  just  as  I  expected.  The  ring  is  not  there.  Now,  Cap- 
tain Herbert,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  Shall  I  call  in  the 
servants  to  corroborate  me,  or  are  you  satisfied  ? " 

The  other  men  began  to  regard  me  with  looks  far  from 
complimentary,  though  discretion  told  them  to  say  nothing. 
"  I  am  partially  satisfied,"  I  answered.  "  That  is  to  say, 
that  the  ring  was  yours — at  least  it  has  been  in  your  posses- 
sion— but  it  is  mine.  Do  you  understand  the  distinction  ? 
No  ;  I  thought  you  wouldn't.  I  will  now  tell  you  from  whom 
I  received  it,  and  I  think  after  AaXyou  will  be  satisfied.  It 
was  given  to  me  in  the  ball-room  last  night  by  Lady 
Dorothy." 

''  Lady  Dorothy  ! "  exclaimed  several  voices  together, 
while  Colonel  Stanley  started  back  and  clutched  the  back  ol 
a  chair. 

"Is  this  intended  for  a  joke  ? — or,  what  seems  more  likely, 
have  you  not  yet  recovered  from  last  night's  champagne?" 
whispered  Hervey  in  my  ear.  "  Don't  make  an  infernal  ass 
o!  yourself.  Can't  you  realize  that  your  reputation  is  at 
stake  ?  Your  actions  last  night  were  very  unfortunate,  and 
will  tell  against  ynu,  I  am  afraid,  if  Stanley  wants  to  be  ugly 
about  it.  You'd  better  pacify  him.  I  thought  you  had  some 
real  claim." 

"  And  so  I  have,  I  tell  you,"  I  blurted  out.  "  I  tell  you, 
Lady  Dorothy  gave  it  to  me.'' 

"  I  really  oelieve  the  man  thinks  so,"  said  Colonel  Stanley 
in  a  changed  tone,  impressed  by  my  earnestness.  "  Some- 
body has  been  pla>ing  a  practical  joke  upon  him,  it  is  very 
evident,  and  personated  Ladv  Dorothy  at  the  ball.  But  how 
they  got  the  ring  out  is  a  puzzie  to  me.  Look  here,  Herbert, 
do  you  not  know  who  Lady  Dorothy  is — or  rather  wr  I 
should  say  ?  " 


I 


"  I  have  nit  the  faintest  idea,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  only  wish  . 
did  know." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.     She  was  my  great-aunt,  who 

died  in  1762  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years.    She  was  killed 

out  hunting-,  her  horse  falling  upon  her  in  jumping  the  gate 

I  of  the  east  avenue.    This  ring  was  hers,    It  was 


given  to  her  as  a  betrothal  ring  by  an  officer  in  General 
Wolfe's  army,  to  whom  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Quebec.  It  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  our  family  ever  since,  and  there  it  shall  remain." 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  stunned,  stupefied,  by  what  I 
heard,  and  had  it  not  been  for  Hervey's  friendly  arm  I  should 
have  fallen.  But  Colonel  Stanley's  concluding  words  aroused 
me  to  action.    The  ring  was  no*v  doubly  dear  to  me. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  aught  you  say  is  not  true,  though  it  is 
all  new  to  me,"  I  answered,  sadly  ;  "  yet  I  still  adhere  to  my 
statement  that  it  was  she  who  gave  it  to  me.  And  stay,  I 
have  other  proof :  she  told  me  if — as  perchance  it  might  be — 

my  statement  was  not  believed,  I  was  to Kindly  let  me 

have  the  ring  a  moment,  and  I  will  show  you."  Not  with- 
out a  misgiving  look,  Colonel  Stanley  handed  me  the  ring. 
"  I  was  to  do  this,"  I  continued,  as  I  pressed  my  finger  upon 
the  place  where  Lady  Dorothy  had  shown  me.  It  did  not 
yield.  I  grew  dizzy.  Had  I  indeed  been  fooled  and  played 
upon  ?  With  all  my  strength  I  pressed  again.  Ah  !  the 
oval  disk  of  the  setting  flew  up  upon  a  spring-set  hinge,  and 
disclosed  within  a  hollow  space,  in  which  was  folded  a  bit 
of  parchment.  I  removed  and  unfolded  it.  It  was  written 
over  in  close  lines,  and  the  writing  was  dim  and  yellow. 

"Here,"  I  said,  handing  il  to  Hervey,  "you'll  be  a  fair 
arbiter.  Read  it.  Read  it  aloud,  for  I  myself  do  not  know 
its  contents." 

Hervey  took  the  parchment,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Let  all  men  know  by  this,  tliat  I,  Dorothy  Stanley,  omtmonly  known 
as  Lady  Dorothy,  do  declare  this  ring  to  be  the  property  of  the  heirs  0/ 
Ralph  Herbert,  Efquire,  a  lieutenant  in  his  His  Majefty's  Second,  or 
Coldftream,  regiment  op 'Guards .  fromwhom  1 received it  .for  1 hereby  -will 
and  bequeath  it  to  him.  In  further  ptoof  and  maintenance  of  which  I 
tefcr  to  the  cover  of  this  rueplade,  whereon  underneath  will  be  found  en- 
graved the  name  *f  him  whofe  heirs  fhould  henceforth  poffefs  it.  In 
witnefs  uheieof,  I  hereunto  put  my  hand  andfeal. 

Dorothy  Stanley.     "Seal.] 

Atderly  Park,  January  II,  1-762. 

"And  now,"  said  I,  "look  at  the  lid,  or  cover,  and  say 
what  you  find  there." 

Hervey  held  the  ring  up  to  the  light,  and  put  his  glass 
carefully  in  his  eye. 

"  It's  rather  difficult  to  make  out,  the  letters  are  so  small ; 
but — let  me  see — yes,  I  see  it  now  quite  clearly  :  '  Ralph 
Herbert,  July,  1758." 

"  Now,  Colonel  Stanley,"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  may  ask  you 
the  question  you  so  lately  put  to  me  :  'What  have  you  to 
say?'" 

He  had  been  standing  leaning  against  the  chimney  piece, 
his  face  working  nervously,  and  his  hands  playing  absently 
with  his  watch-chain,  while  Hervey  had  been  reading  the 
evidence  against  him. 

"  Let  me  see  that  parchment,"  he  said  to  Hervey,  without 
answering  me.  "  Not  that  I  doubt  your  word,  but  I  wish  to 
see  the  writing  and  signature.  I  know  Lady  Dorothy's  hand 
and  sign-manual  perfectly,  having  to  look  over  many  of  her 
letters  not  long  ago,  in  reference  to  some  old  family  matters." 

He  took  the  parchment  and  scrutinized  it  thoroughly  in 
every  part,  turned  it  over  and  over,  held  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  looked  through  it,  and  then  read  it,  apparently  several 
times.  Then  he  examined  the  ring  and  the  name  upon  it. 
Then  he  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Do  you  claim  to  be  rne  heir  of  your  great-uncle  Ralph, 
Captain  Herbert  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  do." 

"  By  what  right  ?  " 

"  Under  his  will,  which  you  will  find  in  the  Registry  Office 
of  the  Probate  Court  at  Somerset  House,  I  am  the  sole  heir 
to  all  his  property, '  I  answered. 

"  Humph,"  he  said,  and,  after  thinking  a  moment,  as  if  to 
satisfy  his  mind,  he  went  on  :  "  Herbert,  I  think  it  but  just 
to  you  to  say  before  these  gentlemen,  that  I  not  only  admit 
and  acknowledge  your  right  to  the  possession  of  the  ring — 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  writing  is  undoubted  in  my  mind, 
and  all  the  facis  corroborate  your  claim — but  that  I  sincerely 
apologize  to  you  for  my  words  and  behavior  while  I  was  im- 
pressed with  a  contrary  opinion.  Here  is  my  hand,  and  the 
ring  with  it." 

We  shook  hands. 

"  Thanks,"  said  I,  as  I  took  the  ring  and  put  it  on  my 
finger.  "I  am  sure  I  don't  mind  what  you  said.  It  was  natural 
you  should  be  put  out  about  it." 

I  couldn't  say  less  than  that  when  he  behaved  so  hand- 
somely. 

"And  now,"  he  added,  "let  us  go  back  to  breakfast." 

My  story  is  nearly  told  (Herbert  continued,  after  a  pause). 
Colonel  Stanley  was  doubly  civil  to  me  after  that,  whether  to 
make  up  for  his  previous  rudeness,  or  because,  having  two 
marriageable  daughters,  he  regarded  me  (as  sole  heir  of  my 
great-uncle)  in  the  light  of  a  desirable  parti,  I  couldn't  quue 
make  out.  It  is  not  improbable  his  motives  were  mixed. 
He  urged  me  to  prolong  my  stay  while  my  leave  lasted,  but 
after  what  had  occurred  I  could  not  feel  comfortable  in  the 
house.  So  I  determined  to  take  my  departure  at  once  ;  and 
I  did  so,  but  not  without  first  stealing  alone  into  the  picture- 
gallery  to  take  a  long  farewell  look  at  Lady  Dorothy's  por- 
trait.    To  my  chagrin  it  was  already  done  up  in  its  brown 

Holland  cover. By  Jove !  if  it  isn't  close  on  five  o'clock  1 

A  nice  state  our  nerves  will  be  in  to  shoot  over  on  those  out- 
lying fields  half  a  dozen  hours  hence.  But  I  told  you  it  was 
a  longish  tale,  and  you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame  for 
listening  to  it.     I'm  off  to  bed  like  a  shot.     Good-night. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  is  a  row  of  flats  on  one  of  the  streets  of  this  city, 
having  four  narrow  doors  crowded  up  against  each  other, 
which  row  of  doors  bears  the  numbers  "  1502 — 1504 — 1506 
— 1508."  A  disf'nguished  critic  of  this  city,  his  attention 
having  been  called  to  them,  sufficiently  unbent  his  powerful 
mind  to  remark  that  a  not  inappropriate  name  for  the 
bu'.ldmg  would  be  "  The  Cribbage  Board." 


A  restaurant-keeper  lately  received  a  call  from  a  dealer, 
who  offered  him  some  superb  rabbits  at  a  very  low  price. 
"  If  you  gave  them  to  me  for  nothing,"  replied  the  restau- 
rant-keeper, "  I  would  not  take  them."  "  Why  not  ? "  "  Be- 
cause, the  day  when  I  began  to  serve  real  rabbits  to  my  cus- 
tomers they  would  perceive  that  I  have  been  giving  them  ' 
cats  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  ! "  I 


General  Grant  will  be  the  orator  at  the  reunion  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan's  marriage  to  Manager  Frohman  is 
the  latest  bit  of  theatrical  gossip. 

Signor  de  Amicis  is,  according  to  the  London  Spectator, 
the  most  popular  of  all  contemporary  Italian  authors.  His 
new  book  on  "  Friendship"  ran  through  six  editions  in  as 
many  weeks. 

The  rumor  that  William  Henry  Hurlbert  is  engaged  to 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland  loses  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  value  through  the  fact  that  there  is  no  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  laid  claim  to  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  introduce  ice-cream  into  Washington  soci- 
ety. She  is  said  to  have  been  very  unpopular  among  the 
male  department  clerks. 

Some  actresses,  by  wearing  their  skirts  a  trifle  short,  find 
additional  favor  with  their  audiences,  but  the  Philadelphia 
Call  has  heard  it  whispered  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice  that 
this  is  not  the  case  with  Anna  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Blaine  objects  to  the  word  "new,"  as  applied  to  his 
literary  pursuits.  "  I  almost  began  life  in  Augusta  as  a  re- 
porter," he  says,  "  and  afterward  edited  a  newspaper.  Wri- 
ting is  really  second  nature  to  me.  I  find  it  easy  and  pleasant 
work." 

On  dit  that  Mrs.  Langtiy  has  invested  about  eighty-one 
thousand  dollars  in  mortgages  upon  property  in  Fifth  Avenue 
»nd  other  streets  in  New  York  City.  In  the  assignment 
deeds,  Mrs.  Langtry's  signature  is  "  Emily  Charlotte  Langtry, 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey,"  which  may  be  of  interest  to  persons 
who  are  under  the  impression  that  her  name  is  Lily. 

Mary  Anderson's  great  beauty  and  wonderful  success  in 
life  are  both  ascribed  by  an  astrologist  to  the  fact  that  Jupi- 
ter, Venus,  and  the  moon  were  all  in  conjunction  at  the  time 
of  her  birth.  Should  she  ever  marry,  though,  be  predicts 
that  she  will  be  unhappy,  as  Mars  and  the  sun  were  also  in 
conjunction  when  she  was  born. 

No  further  information  has  been  received  of  Professor 
William  Denton,  the  distinguished  geologist  and  paleontolo- 
gist, who,  it  is  supposed,  was  in  Java  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
quake. Mrs.  Denton  is  expecting  her  two  sons,  who  have 
been  traveling  with  their  father  in  New  Zealand,  China,  etc., 
to  reach  Boston  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

"  I  went  to  the  War  Department  the  other  day,"  says  the 
Boston  Traveller's  Washington  correspondent,  "  and  saw  a 
short,  stumpy-looking  man  in  dark  clothes,  with  a  cutaway 
coat,  seated  at  a  desk,  vigorously  engaged  in  pushing  a  pen 
across  a  large  white  sheet  of  paper.  That  man  was  Lieuten- 
ant-General Phil  Sheridan,  commanding  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates.  He  is  brusque,  bow-legged,  and  unostenta- 
tious in  manner." 

Mrs.  Phil  Sheridan  is  said  by  the  Rochester  Post  Express 
to  be  petite,  red-haired,  and  spunky.  She  thinks  Phil  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  related  of  her  that, 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  a  portrait  of  her  husband  painted 
by  an  artist  not  unknown  to  fame,  she  drove  to  the  general's 
headquarters  one  day  during  his  temporary  absence,  entered 
his  private  office,  and  with  a  paint-brush  completely  obliter- 
ated the  features. 

Francisque  Sarcey,  "the  great  bear  of  Paris  journalism," 
is  a  large,  elderly  man,  with  an  enormous  chest,  a  wild,  thick, 
iron-gray  beard,  and  a  ferocious  glare  in  his  eyes  that  his 
gold  spectacles  can  not  conceal.  His  criticisms  are  merci- 
lessly severe,  and  it  is  related  that  once  he  was  fined  for 
^peaking  too  harshly  of  a  priest.  That  evening  his  lecture 
was  a  terribly  sarcastic  review  of  some  poor  author,  on  whom 
he  wreaked  full  vengeance  for  the  day's  annoyance.  But  as 
the  lecture  drew  to  an  end  his  conscience — for  he  has  one — 
troubled  him,  and  he  abruptly  remarked  :  "  My  dear  hearers, 
I  am  laboring  under  the  effects  of  a  very  great  annoyance, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  too  severe,  even  unjust,  toward 
the  author  and  the  book  I  have  been  talking  to  you  about." 

Andie  Gille,  the  famous  caricaturist  of  the  Charivari,  who 
a  year  ago  became  insane,  has  been  partly  restored  to  health, 
and  has  left  the  asylum  where  he  was  confined.  His  friends, 
the  painters  Duez  and  Detaille,  the  three  brothers  Coquelin, 
and  other  artists,  with  whom  he  lately  breakfasted,  report 
that  Gille's  mind,  though  otherwise  sound,  is  a  perfect  blank 
in  regard  to  everything  connected  with  his  illness.  When 
the  city  of  Troyes  was  mentioned,  where  his  second  attack 
of  madness  broke  out,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Troyes  ?  I  ought  to 
know  that  place.  I  have  a  distinct  idea  of  it,  and  yet  I  have 
never  been  there  in  my  life."  Gille  will  again  furnish  illustra- 
tions to  the  Monde  Illustri  and  the  Charivari.  He  is  also 
at  work  on  a  large  painting  for  the  next  Salon,  representing 
firemen  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Blaze  de  Bury  relates  that  when  Alexandre  Dumas  pere 
was  superintending  the  first  rehearsal  of  "  Les  Mousque- 
taires,"  a  member  of  the  fire  brigade  of  Paris  was  stationed 
in  one  of  the  wings.  The  fireman  watched  the  first  six 
scenes  attentively,  but  during  the  seventh  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  strolled  away.  At  the  close  of  the  scene, 
Dumas  went  after  him,  and  asked  him^why  he  had  gone. 
The  fireman,  not  recognizing  the  author,  replied  bluntly  that 
that  scene  didn't  amuse  him  as  much  as  the  others  had  done. 
Dumas  instantly  rushed  to  the  manager's  room,  threw  off  his 
coat,  waistcoat,  braces,  necktie  and  collar — as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  when  he  worked — and  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  seventh  tableau.  It  was  given  him,  he  tore  it  up  at  once, 
and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  "  What  are  you  doing?"  cried  the 
manager.  "  It  did  not  amuse  the  fireman  ;  that  is  why  I 
tore  it  up.  I  see  what  is  wanting  "  And,  semce  tenanle,  he 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  tableau  over  again. 


"  Me  and  Wales  is  good  friends,  and  Mary  has  made  it 
solid  with  the  princess.  We  like  them  very  much,  and  me 
and  Mary  is  sorry  we  ever  snubbed  them." — Step  papa 
Griffin, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


How  She  Travels  and  the  Way  She  Carries  on  Correspondence. 


Few  people  suspect  what  elaborate  arrangements  have  to 
be  made  when  Queen  Victoria  goes  on  a  journey.  To  keep 
her  secure  from  harm  within  her  own  residences  requires  no 
little  alertness,  but  when  the  Queen  travels  from  London  to 
Balmoral— a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles,  which 
takes  nineteen  hours  to  perform — hundreds  of  men,  railway 
employees,  policemen,  and  other  officials  have  to  be  told  off 
for  special  duty  ;  and  scores  of  trains  carrying  passengers  or 
freight  are  delayed  in  their  progress.  The  lines  of  rail  on 
which  the  Czar  journeys  bristle  with  soldiers ;  and,  during 
the  King  of  Spain's  late  voyage  to  Estramadura,  one  heard 
of  whole  regiments  being  mobilized  to  form  cordons  along 
the  passage  ol  the  royal  train  ;  even  M.  Gre'vy,  when  he  goes 
from  Paris  to  his  seat  at  Mont-sous-Vaudrey,  is  reminded  of 
his  greatness  and  its  dangers  by  detachments  of  mounted 
gendatmes,  and  by  sentries  with  fixed  bayonets  in  every  sta- 
tion. In  England,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this ;  the  Queen 
has  no  military  guard  or  escort,  and  yet  all  the  measures  for 
her  protection  are  admirably  complete.  A  pilot  engine  pre- 
cedes the  royal  train  by  twelve  miles,  and  for  half  an  hour 
before  it  passes  all  traffic  on  both  tracks  along  its  route  is 
suspended.  There  is  no  resumption  of  the  traffic  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter  the  Queen's 
own  train  has  gone  by  them,  and,  during  this  time,  danger 
signals  are  exhibited  at  all  these  stations.  Moreover,  every 
grade  crossing  has  its  gate  locked  and  guarded  ;  the  switches 
have  all  been  safely  locked,  and  men  are  posted  along  the 
iines  to  see  that  by  no  chance  any  human  being  or  animal 
strays  on  to  them.  In  the  royal  train  itself  there  are  two 
"look-out"  men,  besides  the  ordinary  guard.  One  of  them 
stands  on  the  engine  and  faces  the  rear  of  the  train  to  watch 
for  signals  from  any  of  the  windows ;  the  other  is  stationed 
in  the  guard's  van,  and  keeps  his  eye  on  the  track  behind 
the  train.  An  electric  apparatus  connects  all  the  carriages 
with  the  engine  and  guard's  van  ;  and  three  telegraph  opera- 
tors travel  in  one  of  the  compartments  with  appliances  for  re- 
pairing the  wires  on  the  road  if,  in  the  event  of  an  accident, 
these  wires  should  be  found  damaged.  Finally,  a  director 
of  the  Northwestern  Company  goes  with  the  train,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  charge  of  it — a  necessary  precaution,  for  it 
anything  went  wrong  it  would  be  desirable  that  an  official 
should  be  on  the  spot  with  powers  to  issue  orders  to  all  rail- 
way servants  in  the  name  of  the  company. 

No  capricious  or  unsociable  feeling  on  the  Queen's  part 
dictates  the  arrangements  made  to  secure  full  privacy  during 
her  travels.  When  she  is  in  good  health  it  is  necessary  that 
she  should  travel  in  such  a  way  that  no  inroads  be  made  on 
the  time  which  she  devotes  to  business.  There  is  not  a  lady 
in  her  dominions  so  constantly  occupied  as  she  ;  and  she  can 
only  transact  public  and  private  affairs  to  her  satisfaction  by 
never  allowing  yesterday's  business  to  overlap  to  day's. 
Every  morning  while  Parliament  sits,  and  twice  a  week  at 
other  times,  she  receives  a  report  on  the  general  state  ot 
affairs  from  the  Prime  Minister,  who  writes  in  the  third  per- 
son— "  Mr.  Gladstone  presents  his  duty  to  your  Majesty," 
etc.;  and  these  reports  are  always  answered.  Dispatch 
boxes  are  brought  into  the  Queen's  train  at  all  the  stopping 
stations  while  she  travels,  and  she  dictates  letters  to  one  ot 
her  ladies  as  the  train  hurries  her  along — the  missives  being 
afterward  handed  for  registry  and  copying  to  the  private 
secretary.  Copies  of  all  dispatches  sent  out  from  the 
Foreign,  Colonial,  and  India  Offices  are  forwarded  to  her, 
and  she  reads  through  the  most  important  of  them  ;  she  has 
also  to  affix  her  signature  to  a  great  many  papers  every  day. 
Formerly  she  signed  with  her  own  hand,  using  a  quill  pen, 
but  about  five  years  ago  she  adopted  a  stamping  machine 
with  B.fac  simile  of  her  signature.  The  only  documents 
which  she  signs  now  in  writing  are  patents  of  creation  oi 
peers  and  knights  of  the  different  orders.  The  heaviest  part 
of  the  Queen's  correspondence,  however,  consists  in  sending 
letters  to  the  members  of  her  widely  scattered  family  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad.  Most  of  the  princes  of  Germany  are  in 
some  way  her  cousins  or  nephews,  and  no  marriage  takes. 
place  between  members  of  the  Protestant  houses  without  her 
being  consulted  as  to  the  preliminaries.  What  is  more, 
Queen  Victoria  is  often  appealed  to  as  a  peace-maker  in 
princely  quarrels,  and  the  assistance  which  she  gives  to  her 
Ministers  in  this  way,  as  regards  her  foreign  policy,  is  per- 
haps hardly  realized. 

The  Queen  writes  letters  which  her  Ministers,  having  the 
fear  of  Parliament  before  their  eyes,  could  not  always  dare 
to  write.  They  must  use  circumlocutory  forms,  whereas  the 
Queen  can  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  never  lails  to  do  so 
when  the  occasion  demands.  That  the  small  items  of  court 
life  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  one  can  add  that  all  the  Queen's 
private  letters  are  written  on  large-sized  letter — not  note — 
paper  with  a  narrow  black  border  and  three  little  crowns — 
one  imperial  and  two  royal — embossed  in  white  on  the  upper 
right  corner.  The  envelopes  are  sealed  in  black  wax  with  a 
coat  of  the  Coburg  arms  engraved  on  the  carnelian  of  a  ring 
which  Prince  Albert  wore  when  a  boy.  In  making  notes 
from  what  she  reads  the  Queen  uses  a  small  gold  pencil-case, 
which  was  also  Prince  Albert's,  and  which  is  attached  to  her 
watch-chain.  Speaking  of  notes,  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  Mr.  Black's  novels  will  possibly 
find  its  way  at  some  future  date  from  the  Queen's  private 
library  into  the  Br.tish  Museum.  The  margins  of  all  the 
volumes,  and  particularly  the  passages  descriptive  of  High- 
land scenery,  have  been  profusely  annotated  by  the  Queen  ; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  illustrated  by  sketches  on  the 
fly-leaves.  Generally  speaking,  the  Queen  is  not  a  reader  of 
novels.  She  reads  the  Times  regularly,  looks  at  the  pictures 
in  Punch  and  the  illustrated  papers  ;  but  the  literature  she 
prefers  is  furnished  by  books  of  historical  or  personal  me 
moirs.  Of  this  last  kind  she  peruses  every  volume  that  ap- 
pears. "Mozley's  Reminiscences,"  '*  Bishop  Wilberforce's 
Correspondence,"  "Lady  Bloomfield's  Memoirs,"  "Lord 
Ronald  Gower's  Recollections,"  have  all  passed  through  her 
hands  during  the  last  year. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  the  London  Athemzum  an  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  "  Acis  and  Galatea,"  with  obvious 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Gilbert's  "  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea" and  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea  "  are  different  works, 


Mercedes. 
Under  a  sultry  yellow  sky 
On  the  yellow  sand  I  lie  : 
The  crinkled  vapors  smite  my  brain, 
I  smolder  in  a  fiery  pain. 

Above  the  crags  the  condor  flies — 
He  knows  where  the  red  gold  lies. 
He  knows  where  the  diamonds  shine : 
It  I  knew,  would  she  be  mine? 

Mercedes  in  her  hammock  swings, 
In  her  court  a  palm-tree  flings 
Its  slender  shadow  on  the  ground, 
The  fountain  falls  with  silver  sound. 

Her  lips  are  like  this  cactus-cup — 
With  my  hand  I  crush  it  up, 
I  tear  its  flaming  leaves  apart : 
Would  that  I  could  tear  her  heart  I 

Last  night  a  man  was  at  her  gate  ; 
In  the  hedge  I  lay  in  wait ; 
I  saw  Mercedes  meet  him  there. 
By  the  fire-flies  in  her  hair. 

I  waited  till  the  break  of  day, 
Then  I  rose  and  stole  away  ; 
But  left  my  dagger  in  her  gate  : 
Now  she  knows  her  lover's  fate. 

— Elizabeth  Stoddard. 


Noble  Sisters. 
"  Now  did  you  mark  a  falcon, 
Sister  dear,  sister  dear. 
Flying  toward  my  window 

In  the  morning  cool  and  clear? 
With  jingling  bells  about  her  neck, 

But  what  beneath  her  wing? 
It  may  have  been  a  ribbon, 

Or  it  may  have  been  a  ring." — 
' '  I  marked  a  falcon  swooping 
At  the  break  of  day : 
And  for  your  love,  my  sister-dove, 
I  'Irayed  the  thief  away." — 

"Or  did  you  spy  a  ruddy  hound, 
Sister  fair  and  tall, 
Went  snuffing  round  my  garden  bound. 

Or  crouched  by  my  bower  wall? 
With  a  silken  leash  about  his  neck, 

But  in  his  mouth  may  be 
A  chain  of  gold  and   silver  links, 
Or  a  letter  writ  to  me." — 
"I  heard  a  hound,  high-born  sister, 
Stood  baying  at  the  moon  ; 
I  rose  and  drove  him  from  your  wall 
Lest  you  should  wake  too  soon." — 

"Or  did  you  meet  a  pretty  page 
Sat  swinging  on  the  gate ; 
Sat  whistling,  whistling  like  a  bird, 

Or  may  be  slept  too  late ; 
With  eaglets  'broidered  on  his  cap, 

And  eaglets  on  his  glove? 
If  you  had  turned  his  pockets  out, 

You  had  found  some  pledge  of  love." — 
"  I  met  him  at  this  daybreak, 
Scarce  the  east  was  red ; 
Lest  the  creaking  gate  should  anger  you, 
I  packed  him  home  to  bed." — 

"Oh,  patience,  sister.     Did  you  see 
A  young  man  tall  and  strong, 
Swift-footed  to  uphold  the  right 
And  to  uproot  the  wrong, 
.  Come  home  across  the  desolate  sea 
To  woo  me  for  his  wile? 
And  in  his  heart  my  heart  is  locked, 
And  in  his  life  my  life." — 
"  I  met  a  nameless  man,  sister. 
Who  loitered  round  our  door; 
I  said :  Her  husband  loves  her  much. 
And  yet  she  loves  him  more." 

"Fie,  sister,  fie  I  a  wicked  lie, 
A  lie,  a  wicked  lie, 
I  have  none  other  love  but  him, 

Nor  will  have  till  I  die. 
And  you  have  turned  him  from  our  door, 

And  stabbed  him  with  a  lie ; 
I  will  go  seek  him  through  the  world 
In  sorrow  till  I  die." — 
"Go,  seek  in  sorrow,  sister, 
And  find  in  sorrow  too ; 
If  thus  you. shame  our  father's  name 
My  curse  go  forth  with  you." 

—  Christina  Georgina  Rosietti. 


The  Azalea. 
There,  where  the  sun  shines  first 
Against  our  room, 

She  trained  the  gold  azalea,  whose  perfume 
She,  spring-like,  from  her  breathing  grace   dispersed. 
Last  night  the  delicate  crests  of  saffron  bloom, 
For  that  their  dainty  likeness   watched  and  nurst, 
Were  just  at  point  to  burst 

At  dawn  I  dreamed,  O  God,  that  she  was  dead. 
And  groaned  aloud  upon  my  wretched  bed. 
And  waked,  ah,  God,  and  did  not  waken  her, 
But  lay,  with  eyes  still  closed, 
Perfectly  blessed  in  the  delicious  sphere 
By  which  I  knew  so  well  that  she  was  near, 
My  heart  to  speechless  thankfulness  composed. 
Till  'gan  to  stir 

A  dizzy  somewhat  in  my  troubled  head — 
It  was  the  azalea's  breath,  and  she  was  dead  I 
The  warm  night  had  the  lingering  buds  disclosed, 
And  I  had  iail'n  asleep  with  to  my  breast 
A  chance-lound  letter  press'd 
In  which  she  said, 
'So,  till  to-morrow  eve,  my  Own,  adieu  I 
Parting's  well-paid  with  soon  again  to  meet, 
Soon  in  your  arms  to  feel  so  small  and  sweet, 
Sweet  to  myself  that  am  so  sweet  to  you  I " 

— Coventry  Palmare, 


In  speaking  of  the  rumor  that  the  King  of  Portugal  thinks 
of  abdicating  the  throne,  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  sardon- 
ically suggests  that  ex-Senator  Tabor  ought  to  go  over  and 
buy  him  out.  He  would  not  have  to  stop  reigning  after 
thirty  days. 

The  Turkish  post  officials  at  Constantinople  are  said  to  be 
perfect  models  of  politeness.  They  answer  all  questions 
most  fully,  addressing  the  inquirer  as  "  My  lamb," and  "My 
soul,"  and  solemnly  assuring  him  that  the  letter  entrusted  to 
them  shall  be  safely  delivered. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


11  What  do  we  learn  from  the  parable  of  the  seven  wise  and 
seven  foolish  virgins  ?"  was  recently  asked  in  a  Texas  Sun- 
day-school. "  That  we  must  watch  every  hour  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  bridegroom,"  a  blushing  Galveston  girl  replied. 


In  a  provincial  green-room  :  A  young  utility  miss  is  about 
to  try  on  some  rose  satin  slippers.  "  I  hope,"  says  the  stage- 
manager,  "  that  your  feet  are  sufficiently  clean  ?  "  "  Oh, 
ihat  doesn't  matter  j  I've  got  on  stockings  ! " 


He — "  Before  you  give  my  old  overcoat  to  that  beggar,  my 
dear,  had  you  not  better  look  through  the  pockets?"  She — 
"  When  did  you  wear  it  last  ? "  He — "  The  latter  part  of 
last  March,  I  think."  She — "  Then  I  know  there's  nothing 
in  the  pockets."  He — "How  so?"  She — "Because  that 
was  before  you  stopped  drinking." 


"Say — say,  Blobson,"  whispered  Popinjay,  nudging  his 
neighbor  at  the  opera  house,  the  other  night,  "see  that  young 
man,  five  rows  ahead  there,  with  the  seal-skin  collar  and 
checked  ulster?     He's  a  real  nobleman,  sir — fact.     Come 

down  from  Montreal.     He's  a  baron  of — of" Just  then 

the  young  man  turned  his  placid,  asinine  face  and  great  va- 
cant eye-glasses  in  the  direction  of  the  two  worthy  burghers. 
"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  understand  what  you  mean,"  assented  Blob- 
son  ;  "  he's  barren  of  intellect." 


Bellini's  nephew  had  composed  a  mass  in  memory  of  his 
uncle,  and  wished  to  have  it  performed  in  one  of  the  churches. 
He  took  it  first  to  Rossini  and  asked  him  to  give  his  opinion 
about  it.  "  Very  well,"  replied  Rossini ;  "  return  in  three 
days."  At  the  appointed  day  the  young  composer  presented 
himself.  "  Well,  master,  what  do  you  think  of  my  work?" 
"  It  is  perfect,"  replied  Rossini ,-  "only  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  you  were  dead  and  your  uncle  had  composed 
the  mass  for  the  repose  of  your  soul ! " 


A  table  d'hSte  dinner  is  daily  served  in  a  French  restau- 
rant in  the  lower  part  of  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  On  the 
bill  recently,  under  the  head  of  "  Fish,"  was  written  "Streak." 
A  gentleman  asked  one  of  the  proprietors  what  kind  of  fish 
"  Streak  "  was,  "  It  is  skate  that  we  have  for  dinner,"  was 
the  answer.  The  other  proprietor,  who  had  written  out  the 
bill,  heard  the  question  and  answer.  "  In  France  ze  fish  is 
call  ze  rate,  and  when  I  wrote  him  down  I  look  in  ze  dic- 
tionaire.  It  say  raie  is  streak."  He  produced  the  dictionary, 
which  gave  as  a  definition  for  raie,  "  streak,  ray,  pencil,"  as 
pertaining  to  light,  and  as  another  definition  "  skate,  a  fish." 


A  gentleman  and  his  wife  from  the  Back  Bay,  Massachu- 
setts, visiting  a  cat  show  recently,  had  a  little  misunder- 
standing, which  for  a  time  threatened  a  serious  family  breach. 
Standing  in  front  of  the  eighteen-pound  cat,  the  wife  said 
that  Minette,  her  cat  at  home,  would  weigh  fully  as  much. 
Her  liege  lord  rather  doubted  it,  and  as  the  wife  insisted 
upon  her  opinion,  and  felt  hurt  that  her  judgment  was  called 
in  question,  she  left  the  show  and  started  for  home.  Minette 
was  hunted  up,  the  scales  were  got  ready,  the  cat  was  lied  in 
a  handkerchief  and  placed  carefully  in  the  scales,  and  the 
weights  being  adjusted,  the  scales  went  down  at  four  pounds 
and  a  half,  and  would  not  budge  another  ounce.  The  wile, 
giving  one  disdainful  look,  walked  off  to  bed,  leaving  her 
poor  husband  to  untie  the  cat,  put  out  the  gas,  and  wonder 
at  the  "  perversity  of  some  women." 


In  a  treatise  on  laughter  Joubert  gives  a  curious  instance. 
A  patient,  being  low  with  fever,  and  the  physician  in  attend- 
ance at  a  loss  as  to  how  he  should  produce  reaction,  had 
ordered  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  but  after  the  medicine  had  been 
prepared,  fearing  its  debilitating  effects,  the  order  was  coun- 
termanded. Not  long  after,  a  pet  monkey  belonging  to  the 
patient,  that  had  been  in  the  room  all  the  while,  seeing  the 
goblet,  slipped  slyly  up  and  touched  it  to  his  lips.  The  first 
taste  was  probably  novel,  and  he  made  a  comical  grimace. 
Another  sip,  and  he  got  the  sweet  of  the  syrup.  Aha  !  His 
vision  brightened.  He  cast  a  glance  around,  and  then  drank 
it  to  the  bottom,  where  he  got  the  full  strength  of  the  rhu- 
barb. Mercy  !  What  a  face  he  made  !  The  visage  of  the 
disgusted  monkey  spoke  volumes  as  he  tried  to  spit  out  the 
horrible  taste ;  but,  finding  that  impossible,  he  seized  the  gob- 
let and  hurled  it  to  the  floor,  smashing  it  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  The  scene  was  so  ludicrous  that  the  sick  man  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  that  lasted  until  his  nurse  came  in.  And 
when  he  tried  to  tell  her  he  laughed  again,  until  he  sank  back 
exhausted  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  which  lasted  until  he  fell 
asleep.  When  he  awoke  the  lever  was  broken  and  he  recov- 
ered.   

District-Attorney  Corkhill  tells  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Traveller  this  story  about  Mr.  Starr,  once  the  best- 
known  lawyer  in  Iowa  :  He  was,  unfortunately,  too  fond  of 
liquor,  and  sometimes  appeared  in  court  under  its  influence. 
Such  was  the  case  once  at  Des  Moines,  berore  the  full  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  important  trial.  Arising  slowly 
and  with  some  difficulty,  Starr  said  :  "  May  it  please  the 
court,  I  have  been  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this 
suit,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  my  sympathies  are  all  on  the 
other  side.  In  order  to  simplify  matters,  I  will  give  you  five 
dollars  if  you  will  decide  the  case  against  me."  When  the 
Chief-Justice  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  said,  with 
some  severity  :  "  Mr.  Starr  you  have  insulted  the  dignity 
and  virtue  of  this  court.  We  can  not  permit  even  so  distin- 
guished a  lawyer  as  yourself  to  commit  so  outrageous  an  act 
of  impropriety  without  rebuke,  and  I  give  you  notice  now 
that  I  shall  fine  you  for  contempt."  Staggering  to  his  feet, 
Starr  replied,  with  much  gravity  :  "Your  honor  is  laboring 
under  a  slight  misapprehension,  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  able 
to  remove.  I  didn't  mean  to  offer  you  five  dollars — I  intend- 
ed to  say  five  dollars  apiece."  The  court  and  spectators 
were  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  Starr  was  at  once  ?  -sisted 
to  his  home.  There  is  nothing  on  record  to  si 
sentence  for  contempt  was  ever  enforced. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


OUR    LONDON    LETTER. 


'Cockalrjne"  Describes  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Great  Britain. 


The  announcement  that  the  Queen  intended  to  bestow  the 
two  vacant  Garters  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  has  created  considerable  of  a  "row"  in  all  circles, 
political,  diplomatic,  and  social,  and  the  clubs  can  talk  of 
nothing  else.  The  elevation  of  a  red  Radical  like  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  to  the  Toryish  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
was  bad  enough,  and  the  Grand  Old  Man  came  in  for  no  end 
of  bad  language  on  all  sides  for  this  bit  of  favoritism  to  an 
old  school-fellow,  who  had  no  other  claim  ;  but  when  it  got 
abroad  that  the  Duke's  son,  Lord  Lome,  was  also  to  be  in- 
stalled a  knight  of  the  most  noble  order,  the  force  ol  words 
seemed  inadequate  to  expiess  the  disgust  felt  on  every  hand. 
The  bestowal  of  two  such  honors,  not  only  in  one  family, 
but  on  father  and  son,  at  the  same  time,  is  unheard  of  in  the 
history  of  knighthood,  and  particularly  is  it  the  more  galling 
to  those  noblemen  who  of  right  could  claim  a  preference  at 
the  hand  of  their  sovereign  (or  her  prime  minister),  because 
they  have  been  passed  over  in  favor  of  a  man  (a  duke  withal) 
who  to-morrow  would  willingly  scatter  to  the  winds  tht 
House  of  Lords,  the  nobility,  the  sovereign,  and  the  very 
order  which  he  now  considers  it  an  honor  to  be  made  a 
member  of.  As  for  his  son,  he  is  the  Queen's  son-in-law, 
and  no  more  need  be  said.  A  hope  still  lingers  that  the  re- 
port of  his  getting  one  of  the  Garters  may  prove  baseless. 
He  and  the  Princess  Louise  are  expected  at  Liverpool  from 
Canada  on  the  4th  of  next  month,  and  people  will  then  soon 
know  for  certain. 

To  Americans,  I  dare  say,  it  may  appear  curious  that  the 
degree  01  Knight  of  the  Garter  should  be  such  a  coveted 
honor  by  men  who  already  possess  higher  titles  in  the  peer- 
age. Perhaps,  therefore,  a  few  words  about  the  Order  ol 
trie  Garter,  as  wed  as  the  other  orders  of  knighthood,  may 
not  be  amiss.  In  England,  knights  are  of  two  kinds  :  they 
are  Knights  Bacheiurs,  or  they  are  knights  of  a  certain  Order. 
The  first  are  created  by  the  Queen  by  a  simple  veibal  de- 
claration attended  by  a  slight  form,  but  without  any  patent 
or  other  written  instrument,  ai  d  no  distinctive  dress,  or 
badge,  is  attached  to  the  dignity  beyond  the  empty  title  ol 
"  Sir."  Oi  tne  second  kind  there  are  six  great  orders;  viz.. 
the  Garter,  1  histle,  St.  Patrick,  Bath,  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  and  the  Star  of  India.  Each  of  these  orders  has  its 
peculiar  badge  and  insignia, "  ribbon,"  and  other  decorations 
of  the  person. 

The  chief  of  these  orders  is  the  Garter,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  order  existing.  It  was  founded  by 
Kmg  Edwaid  the  Third,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  and 
the  persons  admitted  into  it  were,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
tinguished soldiers.  The  number  of  knights  was  limited  to 
t^enty-nve  besides  the  king  himself.  The  order  has  flourished 
Irom  the  time  of  its  foundation  in  unabated  splendor,  the 
knights  being  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  nobility 
(tnough  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  commoners  havirg 
been  admitted)  and  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  together 
with  many  distinguished  foreigners,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  are  sovereign  princes.  The  number  of  knights,  as 
strictly  confined  to  twenty-five,  continued  till  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  when  a  new  statute  permitted  the  twenty- 
five  to  be  exclusive  of  members  of  the  royal  family  admitted 
to  the  order.  A  subsequent  statute  has  made  the  original 
twenty-five  exclusive,  as  well,  of  illustrious  foreigners  ad- 
mitted to  the  order.  The  actual  number  of  knights  is,  there- 
fore, fifty,  and  that  does  not  include  the  officers  of  the  order. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Ed- 
inburgh, Connaught,  and  Albany,  are  knights  of  the  order, 
and  his  son,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  was  made  one  the  other 
day.  The  foreign  members  include  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
ihe  Emperor  of  Brazil ;  the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  kings 
ol  Portugal,  Denmark,  the  Belgian^,  the  Hellenes,  and  Italy  ; 
the  Crowu  Prince  of  Germany,  and  a  whole  raft  of  German 
dukes,  grand  dukes,  and  princes,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Tue  Englisn  knights  are  the  dukes  of  Abercorn,  Buccleuch, 
Wellington,  Devonsnire,  Somerset,  Sutherland,  Cleveland, 
Ricnmond,  Rutland,  Beauiort,  Westminster,  Bedford,  and 
Grafton  (just  made)  ;  tne  marquises  of  Ripon  and  Salisbury, 
and  earls  Graville,  Grey,  Fuzwilliam,  Spencer,  Cowper, 
Cowles,  and  of  Leicester,  and  Shaflsbury.  The  prelate  of 
the  order  is  the  Brsuop  01  Wincnester  ;  the  chancellor,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  ;  ana  the  registrar,  the  Dean  of  Windsor. 
The  other  officers  are  a  "  King-at-Arms  "  and  an  "  Usher  01 
the  Black  Rod,"  the  former  being  the  principal  officer  01  the 
College  of  Arms,  and  for  his  attendance  on  and  service  ot 
the  Garter  he  is  allowed  a  house  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  nu- 
merous pensions  and  fees.  Sir  Aioert  Woods  enjoys  this 
enviable  sinecure.  Besides  these,  the  order  has  twelve  can- 
ons, petty  canons,  vergers,  and  twenty-five  pensioners  or 
poor  knights. 

The  habit  and  insignia  of  the  order  are  a  surcoat,  garter, 
mantle,  hood,  "George"  collar,  and  cap  and  feathers.  All 
of  these  are  worn  upon  solemn  days  and  at  great  ceremo 
nials.  On.  what  are  called  "  collar"  days  the  garter  and  col 
lar  only  are  wom.  The  garter,  which  is  of  biue  velvet  bor 
dered  with  gold,  and  embroidered  with  the  famous  motto  01 
the  order — Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense — is  worn  round  the  left 
leg  below  the  knee.  The  collar  is  of  gold,  and  weighs  thirty 
ounces.  It  is  a  broad,  flat  chain,  the  links  of  whrch  consis. 
of  twenty-six  blue-enameled  garters  surrounding  a  red  rose, 
alternately  with  the  same  number  of  white  enameled  knots 
Pendant  to  this  collar  is  the  jewel  of  the  order,  or  "  George,'' 
the  same  being  a  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback  in  armor, 
encountering  a  dragon  with  a  tilting  spear.  This  "George/ 
as  it  is  always  called,  is  made  ot  gold,  enameled  and  en 
riched  with  precious  stones.  It  is  also  worn  pendant  tt 
a  broad  dark-blue  ribbon,  either  across  the  right  shoul- 
der or  around  the  neck.  The  star  of  the  order  consists 
of  eight  silver  points  in  rays  from  a  centte  formed  by  St. 
George's  cross  surmounted  by  the  garter.  It  is  worn  on  tht 
left  breast,  and  was  added  to  the  insignia  by  Charles  I.  Tht 
color  of  the  ribbons  worn  is  a  peculiar  dark  blue,  known  as 
garter  blue. 

The  style  of  the  order  in  formal  address  is  "  The  most 
noble,"  and  every  knight  is  entitled  to  the  placing  of  the  ab 
brevlation  "  K.  G."  after  his  name.  The  installation  and  in 
yesttwre  ef  a  knight  is  a  ceremony  of  much  form  and  dig 


nity,  performed  by  the  Queen  in  person,  or  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  her  deputy,  the  Prince  being  deputed  to  invest  the 
recipient,  when  a  foreign  prince  or  potentate  is  made  a 
knight,  and  the  ceremony  is  perforce  gone  ihrough  with  at 
the  toreign  court,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  when  the  ordei 
of  the  garter  was  conferred  on  the  Emperor  ol  Russia.  The 
Queen,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  is  herself  a  knight  of  the 
order,  and  on  stale  occasions  wears  the  star  and  other  ins'g- 

a,  but  it  is  by  virtue  of  her  being  the  sovereign,  for  no 
other  woman  is  eligible.  The  knights  occupy  "  stalls  "  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  above  each  is  placed  the 
banner  of  the  knight  whose  sta.l  it  is.  When  a  knight  dies, 
his  "  stall "  is  therelore  said  to  be  "  vacant,"  and  if  two  stalls 
become  vacant,  they  must,  in  accord  with  the  ancient  rule 
and  etiquette  of  the  order,  be  filled  in  regular  rotation.  Lora 
Ueaconsfield's  stall  has  been  vacant  nearly  three  years,  the 
Qaeen  being  loth  to  fill  it  and  have  her  favorite  prime  minis- 
ter's banner  taken  down.  While  it  was  the  only  vacancy  she 
could  delay  naming  a  new  knight,  but  upon  Lord  Harrowby's 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  vacancies  occuring,  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  So  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  given 
one  of  the  vacant  garters,  the  Queen  intending  it  should  be 
Lord  Harrowby's;  but  what  was  her  dismay  when  she  found 
that  Beaconsfield's  stall  couldn't  be  skipped  over  like  that, 
but  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  would  have  to  get  it.  So 
"  Dizzy's  "  banner  had  to  come  down,  and  everybody  is  glad 
enough  that  that  bit  of  royal  favoritism  has  received  its 
quietus. 

Another  instance  of  royal  favor — or  Gladstonian  favor, 
more  properly  speaking — is  the  additional  one  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  not  alone  in  creating  him  a  knight  of  an  order  at 
the  ceremonials  and  traditions  of  which  he  must  inwardly 
sneer,  but  in  allowing  him  to  remain  at  the  same  lime  a 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle,  for  which  there  are  only 
two  precedents  in  history.  The  Order  of  the  Thistle  and  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick  rank  equally  in  dignity  after  the  Garter. 
The  first  consists  of  sixteen  knights,  all  of  whom  are  peers 
of  Scotland  ;  the  second  of  twenty-two  knights,  all  of  whom 
are  peers  of  Ireland.  The  sovereign  and  members  of  the 
royal  family  are,  of  course,  extra  members  of  each.  Each 
order  has  a  collar  and  star  of  its  own,  and  a  jewel  or  badge, 
with  a  distinctive  colored  ribbon  and  a  motto  ;  the  ribbon  of 
the  Thistle  being  green,  and  the  motto  Nemo  me  imfiune  la 
cessitj  while  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick  is  sky- 
blue,  and  the  motto  Quis  separabit.  Knights  of  the  Thistle 
have  K.  T.  after  their  names,  and  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  K. 
P.  The  formal  style  of  address  is,  for  the  Order  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, "The  most  illustrious";  for  the  Thistle,  "Most  an- 
cient." 

Of  the  other  three  of  the  great  orders  of  knighthood,  the 
members  are  not  all  of  them,  strictly  speaking,  knights,  the 
orders  themselves  being  divided  into  separate  classes.  Thus, 
the  Bath  has,  first,  Knights  Grand  Crosses,  who  have  K.  G. 
C.  after  their  names  ;  second,  Knights  Commanders,  who 
have  K.  C.  B.  after  theirs  ;  and  third,  Companions,  whose 
abbreviated  designation  consists  of  C.  B.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond classes  only  are  entitled  to  the  prefix  of  "Sir."  The  form- 
al style  of  address  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  "  The  most 
honorable"  ;  the  color  of  its  ribbon  is  red,  and  its  motto  is 
Tria  juncta  in  uno.  Although  it  includes  in  its  various 
classes  the  sovereign  and  many  illustrious  names  among  the 
nobility,  this  order  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of  persons, 
but  embraces  the  names  of  distinguished  men  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  civil  service.  The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  dates  only  from  1818,  and  is  intended  as  a  decora- 
tion for  natives  of  the  Island  of  Malta,  and  for  British  sub- 
jects holding  high  office  under  the  crown.  It  also,  like  the 
Balh,  has  three  classes — viz.,  first,  Knights  Grand  Crosses  ; 
second^  Knights  Commanders ;  third,  Companions.  The 
formal  style  is  "The  most  distinguished";  the  ribbon  is 
watered  Saxon  blue  with  a  scarlet  stripe,  and  the  motto 
Auspicium  melioris  avi.  The  abbreviations  after  the  names 
of  members  of  the  different  classes  are,  respectively  G.  C. 
M.  G.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  and  C.  M.  G.  This  order  will,  become 
obselete  belore  long,  as  no  more  knights  or  companions  are 
to  be  created. 

Lastly,  is  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  founded  by  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1861,  for  the  decoration  of  prominent  East  In- 
dians. Its  Grand  Master  is  always  the  Governor-General 
of  India.  It  has  three  classes — viz.,  Knights  Grand  Com- 
manders, Knights  Commanders,  and  Companions.  The  in- 
vestment badge  of  ihis  order  is  especially  magnificent,  being 
set  with  diamonds.  The  style  of  address  is  "  The  most  ex- 
alted"; the  color  of  the  ribbon  is  light  blue  with  white 
stripes  toward  the  edge,  and  the  motto,  Heaven's  light  our 
%uide.  Members  of  the  different  classes  have,  respectively, 
the  following  abbreviations  of  their  titles  after  their  names  : 
G.  C.  S.  I.,  K  C.  S.  I.,  and  C.  S.  I.  Besides  these  great 
orders,  there  are  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  none  of 

he  members  of  which  are  entitled  to  be  called  "  Sir"  ;  the 
Royal  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Imperial  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  India  ;  the  two  latter  exclusively  including 
Aromen — viz  ,  the  princesses  and  ladies  of  rank  in  England 
tnd  India.  The  Order  of  Victoria  and  Albert  was  founded 
m  1862,  and  the  other  two  on  the  first  ol  January,  1878,  on 
.he  Queen  assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  as  a  sort 
of  sop  from  the  wily  Beaconsfield  to  appease  the  natives. 
London,  November  1,  1883.  Cockaigne. 


from  the  rapidity  with  which  her  money-pouch  was  filled  with  clinking 
coin,  must  have  done  a  thriving  business.  A  regular  phalanx  of  society 
ladies  surrounded  this  stand  ;  among  whom  I  noticed  Mrs.  Governor 
Sroneman,  Mesdames  Haggin,  Tevis,  Gwin,  Ashe,  Coleman,  Louns- 
berry,  Rosenstock.  Vandewater,  Breckinridge,  Williams,  Whitney,  and 
others.  01  course  their  respeclive  husbands  were  on  hand,  but  not 
very  many  of  the  young  society  men  were  present.  Possibly  the  word 
'  fair  "  deterred  them  ;  for  although  most  attractive  when  applied  to 
les  dames,  used  in  conjunction  with  churches  it  has  a  terrifying  sound. 
There  were  enough  beaux,  however,  to  make  a  few  sets  of  lancers,  so 
ihe  dancing  was  kept  up  briskly  till  midnight.  The  concert  was  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  evening.  Several  vocal  selections 
were  exceedingly  well  rendered  by  Mesdames  Lyons  and  Solo- 
mon, Mr.  Cogswell,  and  Miss  Gleason.  Where  so  many  pretty 
ladies  appesred,  how  can  any  one  say  which  was  the  belle  ? 
The  bright  costumes  worn  by  them,  and  the  evening  dress  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, made  the  scene  more  like  a  private  drawing-room  than  a  pub- 
lic hall  ;  beautiful  Madame  Gros  was  so  successlul  in  disposing  of 
her  boutonn. feres,  there  wasn't  a  box  left  by  eleven  o'clock.  Mrs.  Lu- 
cien  Herman  had  the  supervision  of  the  eating  department,  which  was 
a  guarantee  of  its  excellence.  On  the  whole,  the  ladies  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  The  festive  cricket 
party  at  the  Jarboes  last  week  was  not  so  largely  attended  as  anticipat- 
ed, but  being  an  initial  effort,  may  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  The 
club  is  looking  forward  to  the  next  meeting,  on  the  7th,  at  Mrs.  Kit- 
tie's,  as  an  elaborate  affair  is  promised  I  hear.  Mrs.  Lounsberry  has 
been  added  to  the  roll  of  membership.  This  lady  was  so  gratified 
at  the  delightful  evening  spent  by  her  guests  at  her  theatre  party,  she 
gave  them  another  treat  on  Thursday  evening,  making  the  minstrels  the 
objective  point;  this  time,  as  before,  taking  the  parly  back  for  supper 
to  the  Haggin  residence.  She  has  organized  still  another  party  for  next 
week,  and  a  friend  tells  me  that  the  young  people  comprising  her  "  set " 
are  meditating  a  fancy  dress  gernian  during  the  holidays,  to  be  matroni- 
zed  by  those  charming  young  matrons,  Mrs.  Lounsberry  and  Mrs.  Breck- 
inridge. Miss  Belle  Eyre's  wedding  cards  are  out,  and  the  date  fixed  for 
Ihe  4th;  to  the  great  delight  of  her  friends  it  will  be  an  evening  wed- 
ding, at  Trinity  Church.  There  is  a  prevailing  rumor  in  society  circles 
that  the  only  son  of  a  somewhat  noted  capitalist  is  epris  with  a  daughter 
of  another  of  our  rich  men.  Thanksgiving  Day  was  very  generally  ob- 
served fartout,  and  large  family  gatherings  of  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  such  an  entourage,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the 
Palace  Hotel  a  "  new  departure  "  was  taken  by  some  young  gentlemen 
styling  themselves  "  Forlorn  Bachelors,"  who  got  up  a  very  jolly  little 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  adjourned  to  one  of  the  Nob  Hill  mansions, 
where  a  lively  time  was  spent  in  music  and  dancing.  Among  the  recent 
arrivals  at  that  mammoth  caravanserai  are  the  J.  H.  Maynards,  who 
have  returned  from  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  Europe  (accompanied  by 
Miss  Helen  Houston,  who  promises  to  figure  as  one  of  our  belles),  the 
Henry  Wetherbees,  Wellers,  and  Jeromes  (nee  Lilly  Hastings.)  The 
latter  couple  have  just  returned  from  their  bridal  trip  to  China  on  the 
ship  of  which  Mr.  Jerome  is  purser.  Mrs.  Savage  has  lost  the  society 
of  her  daughter,  Madame  de  Bodiseo,  who  left  last  week  for  a  tour  of 
visits  among  her  late  husband's  relatives  in  Europe.  The  army  circles 
at  the  Presidio  are  rather  put  out  at  the  changes  involved  by  General 
Pope's  decision  to  make  that  post  his  residence  and  headquarters,  in- 
stead of  Black  Point,  as  heretofore.  Those  of  society  who  remember 
the  charming  receptions  held  at  the  latter  place  during  the  McDowell 
regime  will  regret  that  the  capabilities  of  that  pleasant  house  are  not  to 
be  utilized  by  the  new  chief.  The  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
Flower  Fete,  to  be  given  at  the  Pavilion  on  Wednesday  evening  next, 
are  now  complete,  and  the  affair  promises  to  be  one  of  the  events  of  the 
season.  "  The  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter  "  is  the  charity  to  be  bene- 
fited, I  believe,  and  the  ladies  who  are  directing  the  enterprise  are  san- 
guine of  a  perfect  success.  The  floral  costumes  are  said  to  be  marvels 
of  beauty,  and  the  audience  are  requested  to  don  evening  dress  for  the 
floor.  The  Governor  and  his  wife  will  lead  the  march,  and  the  minuet 
will  be  a  very  pretty  and  novel  sight.  In  musical  doings  there  is  little 
to  note.  The  Loring  Club  concert  was  a  most  enjoyable  one,  Mrs. 
Norton  assisting.  The  next  thing  will  be  the  opera  of  "  Faust,"  to  be 
given  in  aid  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  Consul  Olarovsky 
seems  determined  shall  be  a  brilliant  affair  socially  as  well  as  musically. 
I  hear  one  of  the  theatre,  or  rather  opera,  parties,  so  much  the  "go' 
now  in  New  York,  will  be  got  up  for  this  occasion.  Bavardin. 


"  Bavardm's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  chief  social  events  of  the  week  have  been 
.he  kettle-drum  given  by  the  ladies  in  aid  01  the  French  Church,  and 
the  national  feast  of  Thanksgiving.  Minor  parties  there  have  been  in 
jlenty  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  beau  monde  has  centred  on  these 
two.  The  social  success  of  the  kettle-drum  was  assured  from  the  fact 
of  the  ladies  who  had  it  in  charge  being,  in  many  instances,  society 
people.  Mrs.  Hager  is  a  host  in  herself,  and  to  her  energy  and  per- 
sonal expenditure  is  due  mainly  Ihe  gratifying  result.  As  it  was  a  fash- 
ionable event,  it  deserves  more  than  passing  mention  in  society's  do- 
ings. Saratoga  Hall  was  the  tocale  chosen.  The  ladies  showed  a  great 
ieal  of  taste  in  the  simple  but  effective  decorations  of  streamers  and 
wreaths,  depending  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  and  forming  a  sort 
}f  umbrella-like  lop  to  the  room.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  attempt 
it  embellishment  other  than  an  arrangement  ot  bunting  draping  the 
ront  of  the  stage,  whereon  the  Presidio  band  furnished  the  music  for 
lancing.  Two  large  tables — one  at  eiiher  side  ot  the  room — were  de- 
voted respectively  to  flowers  and  bonbons,  the  candy  being  flanked  by 
punch  and  lemonade.  Mrs.  Hager,  assisted  by  a  brilliantly  attired 
staff  of  young  ladiss,  presided  over  the  flower  stand,  and,  to  Judge 
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Lord  and  Lady  Onslow,  also  Colonel  Allen  Gardner,  of  London,  are 
in  Los  Angeles,  having  made  a  tour  of  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  since  visiting  the  Yosemite.  Mr.  Ecgene  Crouch,  nephew  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Crocker,  who  accompanied  her  East,  returned  home  to  Sacra- 
mento last  Friday  evening.  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  is  domiciled  for  the 
present  in  her  home  at  Great  Barrington;  a  short  season  spent  in 
Washington  is  in  contemplation.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Eddy,  widow  of  the  late 
Colonel  Eddy,  and  daughter,  have  returned  from  their  several  years  so- 
journ in  Europe,  and  will  winter  in  Washington,  having  secured  rooms 
there  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Greeley  will  go  E  1st  in 
the  early  spring.  In  company  with  her  father,  Mr.  Nesmith,  and  two 
children,  she  left  last  week  for  San  Diego,  where  she  will  remain  ihe 
winter.  J.  C.  Cebrian  purposes  spending  the  next  five  years  abroad, 
having  left,  with  his  family,  Saturday,  for  that  purpore.  Alexander 
Hamilton  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  continuing  his  course  of  study  at 
the  Cornell  University,  and  has  chosen  rather  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  firm  of  Baker  &  Hamilton,  returning  Thursday  Irom  Sacramento 
for  that  purpose.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne's  brother  has  gone  East,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome,  nee  Hastings,  have 
returned  from  Japan,  and  are  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  N.  P.  Perrine  and 
daughters,  Grace  and  Florence  Eldridge,  are  expected  home  shortly 
after  the  New  Year.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Pierce  are  at  the  Palace ;  they 
will,  as  usual,  remain  in  Ihe  city  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard,  and  daughter  Helen  Houston,  have  also 
apartments  at  the  Palace,  where  they  will  also  probably  winter.  Miss 
Eva  McCormack,  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Design,  who  has,  in  company  with  her  father,  been  making  a  tour  of 
the  various  places  of  interest  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Ire- 
land, has  returned,  and  will  resume  her  studies  at  the  Art  School. 
Colonel  George  E.  Gray,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  left  Wednes- 
day for  New  York,  accompanied  by  bis  daughter,  Anna  Gray.  Wal- 
ter Painter,  much  improved  in  health,  returned  Thursday  last  from  the 
Arlington  Ranch,  where  he  h;.s  been  the  gupst  of  H.  M.  La  Rue,  of 
Sacramento.  Miss  May  Millil-en  has  just  returned  with  Mrs.  David 
McClure  from  there.  Mrs.  Henry  Weiherbee  will  resume  occupancy 
of  her  old  rooms  at  the  Palace  next  week,  when  she  will  return  for  the 
season  Irom  Fruit  Vale.  Mrs.  Commodore  Phelps  will  travel  in  Eu- 
rope until  spring,  and  remain  a  while  in  Paris,  atler  which  she  will  joiu 
her  husband  in  Montevideo,  where  he  is  stationed.  Mr.  Moses  Seller 
has  left,  to  join  his  family  in  Europe,  where  they  are  at  present  residing. 
Major  Perry  Kewen  returned  to  the  city  Friday  last,  after  spending  a 
fortnight  in  Sacramento  ;  as  also  did  Chiet-Justice  Thornton  and  the 
other  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  convened.  Previous  to  Judge 
Mynck  and  bride's  terminating  their  wedding  trip  by  a  return  to  San 
Francisco,  they  were  entertained  at  Sacramento  by  Judge  Armstrong, 
the  affair  being  a  brilliant  one.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  English  left  last 
week  for  the  East,  where  they  will  shortly  be  joined  by  Miss  Lillie 
Hawkins,  sister  of  Mrs.  English.  Tuesday  L.  L.  Biker  returned  from 
New  York.  John  W.  Mackay  left  for  New  York  the  18th  by  the 
Southern  route,  stopping  at  New  Orleans  ;  he  will  leave  for  Europe  the 
first  proximo.  At  the  recent  n-ceplion  of  Mrs.  Mackay,  on  the  23d 
iustant,  at  her  hotel  in  Paris,  the  occision  was  not  only  marked  by  ihe 
distinguishedguests  who  were  present,  but  the  lal-ml,  musical  and  literary, 
which  assisted,  notably  among  whom  were  the  P*pal  Nuncio,  Minister 
Morton,  limes  Gordon  Bennett,  Count  and  Countess  Camindo,  Count 
and  Conntess  Kessler,  Monsieur  Cabanel  (the  artist),  Count  and 
t  ountess  Dillon,  and  Doctor  Labbe.  Mademoiselle  Nevada  (the  Amer- 
ican soprano  of  the  Opera-Contique),  and  the  violinist,  Fisher,  were 
greatly  applauded,  as  were  also  Jeanne  Granier  and  the  younger  Co- 
quelin,  in  their  dialogue,  "Tige  de  Lotus."  Frank  Newlands  is 
at  present  in  Wdshington  ;  lasl  Tuesday  he  assisted  at  one  01  ihe 
earliest  Congressional  dinners  given  at  Wormley's,  by  Senator  Ed- 
munds, of  Vermont.  Among  the  guests  were  Chief-Justice  Waite, 
[ustice  Gray,  Secretary  Lincoln,  Professor  C.  Baird,  Mr.  Siunderson, 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr  Phillips.  The  wife  of  Congressman 
Glascock  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  youngest  and  prettiest  ladles  among 
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the  families  of  the  newlv  elected  members.  Among  the  notables  in 
town  en  route  to  New  York,  are  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Lenhdorf, 
who  arrived  Saturday  on  the  steamer  Arabic,  and  are  at  present  at  the 
Palace.  Among  the  Otifnmians  at  latest  accounts  stopping  at  the 
various  hotels  in  New  York  »re  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Welsh,  Silas  W.  Sanderson,  J.  F.  Houghton,  J.  Marge 
Jr.,  Ben  Teal,  £.  Morrow,  j.  Atkinson,  W,  A.  Bissell,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Sanderson, 
Mrs.  Hoffman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Howe,  and  F.  f.  Brown.  The 
arrangements  for  the  Flower  F£te,  which  takes  place  on  the  5th  instant, 
at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  are  fast  approaching  completion.  The  active 
members  of  the  reception  committee  will  comprise  eleven  gentlemen, 
Colonel  J.  W.  Litchfield  at  the  head.  Their  badges  will  represent  the 
royal  lily  of  France  embroidered  in  silver,  that  of  the  leader  in  gold. 
The  floor  committee  will  be  made  up  half  of  the  military  and  half  of 
civilians,  eleven  in  all ;  their  badges  representing  the  pansy  ;  Colonel 
Sraedberg  and  Albert  M.  Whittle  at  their  head.  Queen  Flora,  resting 
in  her  golden  hammock,  will  be  personated  by  Miss  Jennie  de  la 
Montanya.  Another  feature  to  vary  the  evening's  enter taiiment  will 
be  the  singing  of  the  flower  ballads  by  the  Misses  Florence  and  Lilie 
.  Siperly.  Captain  A.  W.  Collins,  who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
while  driving  in  Oakland,  some  two  weeks  since,  has  so  far  recovered 
from  his  injuries  at  to  be  able  to  be  present  to  drill  his  company  in  the 
exhibition  drill  which  has  been  announced.  A  novel  and  interesting  en- 
tertainment took  place  in  Oakland  last  Wednesday  night,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Colonel  Little.  It  was  a  "Wish-Bone  Party."  given  bv  Miss 
Nellie  Little  and  Miss  Grace  Selfridge,  in  honor  of  Miss  Daisy  Thurs- 
ton, of  Boston,  now  visiting  this  coast.  The  affair  was  attended  by 
most  of  the  Oakland  society  people,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of 
novel  and  ingenious  games,  interspersed  with  dancing.  First,  the 
merry,  old  custom  of  breaking  a  hole  in  a  bag  of  candy,  suspended 
overhead,  and  scrambling  for  the  contents,  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Then 
the  young  people  in  a  body  visited  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  to  pluck 
huge  cabbage-heads,  by  which  their  fortunes  were  told.  Afterward  the 
young  ladies  were  initiated  into  the  portentous  mysteries  of  "Free- 
Masonry."  A  band  of  string  and  wind  instruments  played  for  the 
waltzes,  which  were  interspersed  between  the  games.  At  eleven  o'clock 
each  gentleman  and  lady  received  half  of  a  wish-bone,  tied  with  colored 
ribbon,  and  the  corresponding  ribbons  decided  the  partners  for  supper. 
This  was  served  in  the  spacious  dining-hall  of  the  Little  mansion,  and 
was  elaborate  and  perfect  in  everv  detail,  even  to  the  magic  game  of 
V  Snap-dragon,"  which  followed  the  Charlotte  Ru^se  and  lemon-ices. 
At  midnight,  the  guests  were  startled  by  twelve  clanging  strokes  of  a 
deep-toned  bell.  A  hush  fell  upon  all,  when  suddenly  it  was  announced 
that  each  young  gentleman  and  ladv  would  be  shown  the  mirrored  ap- 
parition of  his  or  her  future  life-partner,  if  they  would  visit  the  mys- 
terious chamber,  presided  over  by  the  renowned  necromancer,  Cor- 
nelius Aeripna.  One  by  one  the  awed  company  were  led  through 
darkened  corridors  to  the  magician's  realm.  This  personage  was  clothed 
in  black.  He  directed  the  trembling  subject,  through  the  darkness,  to  a 
large  mirror,  which  stood  within  a  draped  recess.  By  degrees  a  mys- 
terious lieht  grew  upon  the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  soon  appeared  the 
form  o*  the  future  fiancee.  A  striking  incident  was  the  fact  that  no 
man  or  maiden  could  be  persuaded  to  disclose  the  identity  of  their  re- 
spective apparitions.  Among  those  present  at  the  party  were  :  The 
Misses  Little,  Selfridge,  Thurston.  Gordon,  Hunt,  Brayton,  Dyer, 
Chabot,  Andrews,  Hamilton.  Merrill,  Pierce,  Hudson,  De  Fremery, 
and  many  others,  together  with  Messrs.  Whitney,  Houghton,  Leon 
Smith,  Gordon,  Wallace,  George  Bigelow,  Wallace,  Wigmore,  Self- 
ridge, Graves,  Rabe\  Adams,  Walton,  Mitchell,  Fisher,  Scannon,  and 
others.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mirror  was  taken  from  Dtimas's  play  o' 
"  Henri  III.  and  Sa  Court."  Last  night  Miss  Julia  Thomas  gave  a 
reading  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bovs'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society,  and  the 
same  institution  will  be  the  recipients  of  a  benefit  drill  to  be  held  by  the 
members  of  the  Second  Regiment,  on  December  7  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Smedberg.  On  Wednesday  evening,  in  New  York,  there 
took  place,  at  th«  residence  of  Cardinal  McCIoskey,  the  marriage  of 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Donahue,  daughter  of  Peter  Donahue,  of  this  city,  to 
Baron  Henry  von  Schroeder.  Vicar-General  Quinn  officiated  at  the 
nuptials,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Farley.  The  groom  was  supported  by 
the  German  Cors'il-General,  A.  Fiegeland,  and  one  usher,  ].  Mervyn 
Donahue,  the  bride's  brother.  There  were  no  bridesmaids.  The  bride 
wore  a  costume  of  heavy  white  satin,  en  train,  with  a  veil  of  point  lace. 
and  orange  blossoms.  The  costume  wis  by  Worth,  and  is  pronounced 
to  he  one  of  his  master-pieces.  Her  diamond  jewels  were  especially 
elegant.  She  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  vall>y.  The  groom  wore 
on  his  breast  the  iron  cross  he  received  from  Von  Moltke's  hand  before 
Meiz.  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was 
had  at  the  Windsor  Hotel.  The  drawing-rooms  were  elegantly  adorned 
with  flowers,  palms,  and  vines.  A  large  company  gathered  to  offer  con- 
gratulations to  the  baron  and  his  bride.  There  were  among  the  num- 
ber, Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  O.  Mills.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Donahue.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Barbour  Paterson.  Consul  and  Mrs.  Booker,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Belden,  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Baldwin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  May,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  William  Lent,  ex-Mavorand  Mrs.  Grace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Roach,  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Commander 
Chenery,  Rev.  Henry  McFlynn,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sanderson,  Miss  Sibyl 
Sanderson,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Dewey.  The  bridal  party 
left  late  that  nigbt  for  Philadelphia.  After  visiting  Washington  they 
will  come  on  to  San  Francisco,  where  the  bride's  father  will  tender 
them  a  magnificent  reception  at  the  family  mansion. 


A  Cook  and  Her  Cooklings. 

I  need  not  tell  you  much  about  the  appearance  of  Miss  Juliet  Cor- 
son, the  apostle  of  fashionable  cookery,  now  enlightening  the  dames  of 
Oakland  on  this  succulent  subject.  The  dailies  have  made  you  familiar 
with  the  color  of  her  hair,  and  the  cut  of  her  eye-glasses.  The  great 
questions  of  apron  or  no  apron,  and  the  compatibility  of  cuffs  and 
cooking,  have  been  discussed  at  length.  Some  thiDgs  there  are,  perhaps, 
which  they  have  not  noticed.  Miss  Corson  is  partial  to  good,  honest 
English  names  for  the  dishes  she  compounds,  and  when  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish equivalent,  she  uses  a  variety  of  French  which  does  not  feel  lone- 
some in  English  company.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  French  of  Boston  "en- 
tuned  full  sweetiy."  Her  English  is  good,  sound,  and  simple,  and  her 
enunciation  a  clear-cut  contrast  to  the  slipshod  methods  too  common 
here.  I  scarcely  know  whether  Miss  Corson  is  an  epicure  or  gourmet. 
I  noticed,  however,  that  she  served  a  noble  tenderloin  steak  with  a 
dish  of  potatoes  soused  in  butter— estimable,  well-meaning  potatoes, 
doubtless,  but,  as  an  accompaniment  for  steak,  not  fit  to  be  compared 
with  the  crisp,  golden  morsels  of  Lyons,  or  even  an  honest  mealy  po- 
tato boiled  in  its  own  jacket.  Yet  she  has  undoubted  capabilities.  She 
discriminates  clearly  between  the  clean,  nutty  flavor  of  the  olive,  some- 
thing like  that  of  fresh  unsalted  butter,  in  the  California  oil,  and  the 
characterless  blended  oils,  said  to  be  imported  from  Lucca  or  the 
south  of  France.  Miss  Corson  defends  the  California  oyster — defend- 
ing it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  first-cousin  to  the  oyster  of  Ostend,  is 
just  as  small  and  has  the  same  coppery  flavor.  I  agree  with  her  that 
.the  small  oysters  are  the  best  on  the  half  shell,  but  small  does  not 
imean  scraggy,  and  if  the  California  oysters  ever  came  from  the  same 
family  as  those  of  Ostend,  they  must  have  walked  all  the  way,  they  are 
•so  lean  and  leathery.  Perhaps  they  can  be  fattened,  but  now,  like  most 
of  the  fishes  that  swim  in  the  barren  Pacific,  they  are  lean  and  not  fat. 
Miss  Corson  never  classifies  and  seldom  enunciates  a  general  principle, 
unless  it  be  a  purely  inductive  one,  such  as  "  there  is  very  seldom  any 
-cream  about  cream  sauce."  Like  a  woman,  she  is  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and,  like  a  woman  again,  she  takes  a  pride  in  showing  that 
'men  are  not  every  thing  they  claim  to  be.  For  instance,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain little  plat  composed  of  oysters  rolled  in  paper-tbin  slices  of  bacon 
•  and  toasted,  which,  it  had  been  whispered,  was  invented  by  a  noted 
club-man  of  San  Francisco,  which  she  traced  with  gleeful  satisfaction 
in  the  cookery  book  of  a  celebrated  French  chef.  Yet  I  fancy  she  is  in- 
clined, perhaps  unconsciously,  to  recognize  in  man,  rather  than  in  wom- 
an, the  final  tribunal  before  which  the  results  of  her  art  should  be 
judged.  The  tone  of  tender  respect  with  which  she  mentions  "a  gen- 
tleman's supper  "  as  a  place  where  good  cooking  is  especially  appropri- 
ate, may  be  some  evidence  of  her  opinion  on  the  point. 

So  much  for  Miss  Corson.  And  now  a  word  as  to  the  ladies  who  at- 
tend her  classes,  and  had  enterprise  enough  to  invite  her  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  at  their  own  cost,  to  travel  a  distanced  three  thou- 
sand miles.    Among  these,  perhaps  Jvlrs,  S.  E.  Hensh&w  h»as  beenthe 


most  untiring  ;  and,  although  unwilling  to  put  herself  forward  more 
than  can  be  helped,  has  had  a  large  portion  of  the  work  of  organizing 
placed  upon  her  shoulders.  She  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  industrial  training  of  girls  in  the  public  schools  in  sewing  and 
cookine-  Mrs.  Henshaw  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  F.  B.  Glenn, 
Mrs.  William  Sherman,  Mrs.  S  R.  Prentiss,  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Glenn, 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Browne,  Mrs.  Edward  Hunt,  Mrs.  Sabin,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Flint, 
ind  a  host  of  others  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  mention  names 
where  so  many  have  done  so  well.  Classes  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  as- 
semble every  day  In  the  week,  except  Saturday,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church,  to  listen  to  the  demonstrative  lectures 
in  cookery.  The  bill  of  fare  is  published  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
dishes  are  all  cooked  and  explained  by  Miss  Corson.  The  ladies  take 
notes  and  taste  the  dishes.  An  interesting  figure  is  that  of  Miss  Lake. 
the  daughter  of  Delos  Lake,  who  is  doing  those  vivid  reports  of  the  lect- 
ures which  appear  in  the  Call.  She  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  front  row, 
her  notes  on  her  knee,  writing  in  that  crumpled  position  which  women  af- 
fect when  they  tell  you  they  want  to  be  comfortable — now  making  a  note, 
after  duly  moistening  the  point  of  her  pencil,  and  now  eagerly  watching 
Miss  Corson's  twinkling  fingers.  Nothing  escapes  her.  and  her  de- 
scriptions are  enlightened  by  a  quaint,  quiet  humor.  Miss  Corson  i; 
quite  a  favorite  in  society,  as  one  might  suppose  after  listening  to  her 
bright  sallies  and  quick  repartees.  She  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Prentiss,  at  her  residence  on  the  corner  of  Lake  and  Jackson  streets,  over- 
looking Lake  Merritt  for  several  days  after  her  arrival.  On  the  Tues- 
day after  she  reached  Oakland  a  pleasant  lunch  parly  was  given  in  her 
honor  at  Glen  Echo,  the  Hunt  place,  near  Piedmont  Springs.  Many  of 
the  ladies  of  Oakland  are  interesting  themselves  in  the  movement  to 
secure  the  introduction  of  sewing  and  cookine  in  the  public-school 
course  for  girls,  and  Miss  Corson  has  made  the  Oakland  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation an  offer  to  give  two  gratuitous  lectures  a  week  to  girls  attending 
the  public  schools.  Of  course,  this  ofler  is  limited  to  the  time  of  her 
stay  in  Oakland,  which  wilt  continue  for  about  four  weeks  longer. 
Whether  she  will  go  to  San  Francisco  or  not  at  the  close  of  her  stay  in 
Oakland  depends  upon  the  ladies  themselves.  Miss  Corson  does  not 
go  anywhere  unless  she  is  invited,  and  her  expenses  guaranteed.  Some 
of  the  papers  of  San  Francisco  have  not  given  any  reports  of  Miss  Cor- 
son's lectures,  probably  from  the  fear  which  perp-tual'y  haunts  them 
lest  they  give  somebody  a  free  advertisement;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  Miss  Corson  derives  any  benefit  from  these  publications. 
In  fact,  many  people  who  would  otherwise  attend  stay  away  because 
they  can  get  the  instruction  (theoretical,  at  least)  for  little  or  nothing  in 
the  newspapers.  See. 

Oakland,  November  29,  1883. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Back  Talk. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  You,  in  common  with  the  editors  of  other 
American  papers  have  been  indulging  in  excruciatingly  funny  wit- 
ticisms (?)  at  the  expense  of  the  English  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
have  recently  been  the  guests  of  your  country,  at  the  invitation  of 
Messrs.  Hatch  and  Villard.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  bow  you  Americans, 
when  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  English  gentlemen  abase  your- 
selves and  toady  to  them,  while  in  the  abstract  you  attempt  to  vilify  and 
ridicule  them.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hatch's  visitors,  either  the  state- 
ments made  are  true  or  untrue.  If  untrue,  an  American  gentleman  is 
more  competent  than  an  English  lady  to  use  the  sort  of  adjectives  to 
qualify  the  untruths.  If  true,  and  the  Bethell  boys  did  (as  is  quite  pos- 
sible) misbehave  before  American  ladies  in  the  train,  does  it  say  much 
'or  the  American  gentlemen  in  the  train  that  they  allowed  it?  The 
young  cubs  would  have  known  better  than  to  do  such  a  thing  in  an 
English  train  ;  but  no  doubt  they,  from  the  toadying  they  were  the  sub- 
ject of,  concluded  they  were  with  an  inferior  race,  and  should  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  their  illusion.  To  rant  about  it  afterward 
savors  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  who  was  kicked  down 
his  own  stairs  and  afterward  spoke  of  what  he  would  have  done  if  the 
kicker  had  gone  much  further.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Villard  s  circus,  he, 
of  course,  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  number  of  men  eminent  as 
soldiers,  scientists,  and  scholars ;  what  was  wanted  to  complete  the 
procession  was  a  personage,  a  man  whose  eminence  was  in  him,  who 
had  not  had  to  acquire  it.  This  was  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the 
managers  of  the  show  showed  their  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  their 
other  guests  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  by  devoting  two  or  thrte 
(or  whatever  the  number  was)  cars  to  his  lordship.  Is  it  the  weak- 
minded  earl  who  is  to  blame  ?  The  Americans  should  begin  at  the  right 
end  by  ceasing  to  toady  to  tides.  I  have  noticed  that  you  insert  com- 
munications antagonistic  to  your  own  ideas,  and  take  great  credit  there- 
fore ;  but  I  also  notice  that  you  only  do  so  when  such  communications 
are  easily  demolished.  I  expect  the  compliment  of  suppression,  unless, 
indeed,  you  consider  some  such  witticism  as  "bloomin'  heyes,"  "we 
"opes  to  be,"  etc.,  are  crushing  arguments.     Ycurs  truly,  Adah, 

San  Francisco,  November  24,  1883. 

[This  is  one  of  those  communications  which  are  unanswerable.  Adah, 
we  are  silent. — Eds.] 

A   Correction, 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  following  item  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  August  nth  :  "  Mr.  Shinichiro  Saito,  the  Japanese  official  who  has 
become  secretary  to  General  Foote,  United  States  Minister  to  Corea,  is 
well  known  in  Boston,  He  bears  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  obtained  at 
Harvard."  I  desire  to  correct  it  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  Scud- 
der  of  your  city,  and  of  his  friends.  I  went  to  Corea  with  General 
Foote  as  interpreter,  and  remained  with  him  only  three  months.  Mr. 
Scudder  has  occupied  the  post  of  private  secretary. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  Saito  Shinichiro. 

Foreign  Office,  Tokio,  October  29,  1883. 


Obscure  Intimations. 


'  A  Xtnas  Scene." — Declined. 

'  J.  G.  S." — The  reference  was  made,  probably,  to  some  of  the  clams 
of  Olympia— in  fact,  Olympian  clams.  There  is  no  doubt  that  very 
large  clams  are  found  on  this  coast — so  large  that  those  who  go  East 
and  describe  them  are  never  believed.  We  shall  obtain  the  views  of  a 
distinguished  scientist  on  this  subject,  and  publish  them — probably  next 
week, 

"Apple  Blossoms." — Declined. 

"  Webfoot." — The  peculiar  use  of  the  indefinite  article  to  which  you 
and  your  Portland  friends  refer  was  a  typographical  error,  and  not  a 
contemplated  change  in  the  English  language. 

'  To  Althea." — Your  poem  is  not  bad,  but  don't  you  think  its  publi- 
cation at  present  rather  untimely  ? 

"A  Tale  of  California,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina."— Declined. 

*'  The  Black  Spider."— Declined. 

"Sketches,"  W.  H.  B.— Declined. 

"  R.  E.  S." — Dramatic  correspondent  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  would 
not  be  desirable. 

"A.  F.  D." — We  think  you  are  mistaken.  There  has  never  been  a 
case  of  betrayal  of  a  contributor's  identity  by  any  one'Jn  the  office  since 
the  Argonaut  was  founded. 

"  Veronica." — The  scene  in  which  the  heroine  is  discovered But 

I  can  not  enter  into  details.  There  is  a  sensuous  glamour  about  your 
plot,  and  I  fear  that  it  is  altogether  too  suggestive  for  my  climax. 
Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.  Nemo. 


Great  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  second  Philharmonic  concert, 
which  will  take  place  at  Platt's.Hall,  Friday  evening,  December  14th, 
1883.  Many  interesting  novelties  are  to  be  presented,  and  the  rehear- 
sals are  successfully  progressing. 


The  Blankart  musicale,  which  was  postponed  on  account  of  Thanks- 
giving Day,  will  take  place  next  Thursday  evening.  ^  Several  of  the 
numbers  to  be  performed  have  never  before  been.produced  in  this  city. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club,  Miss  Reed's  Concert,  and  the  Mansfeldt  Testimonial 


An  exceedingly  graceful  idea  has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
Loring  Club  in  the  arrangement  and  design  of  programmes  for  several 
of  their  latest  conceits.  So'me  particular  number — naturally  the  one  of 
greatest  length  and  most  musical  importance — is  chosen  to  distinguish 
the  evening's  performance.  It  not  only  occupies  the  place  of  honor  in- 
dividually, but  some  scene  from  its  story,  or  some  graphic  suggestion 
of  its  meaning  and  purpose,  is  pictured  upon  the  cover  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  artistically  shown  there.  A  concert  characterized  in  this 
expressive  manner  is  certainly  more  strikingly  as  well  as  more  poetically 
remembered  ;  and  when,  instead  of  some  legendary  or  mystical  fancy, 
the  brojd  spirit  of  a  real  and  unique  past  is  thus  invoked,  the  effect  is 
almost  surprising.  At  the  concert  of  last  week  only  three  numbers  out 
oi  twelve— two  choruses  from  "CEdipus"  of  Sophocles,  and  Penelope's 
song  from  "  Odysseus"— together  with  an  illustrative  title-page,  con- 
trived to  throw  such  an  impress  of  Grecian  classicism  upon  the  enter- 
tainment that  one  can  not  now  recall  the  evening  apart  irom  its  Doric 
memories.  The  choruses  were  finely  sung,  to  be  sure,  and  the  figures 
upon  the  title  page  were  singularly  telling  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  these 
alone  should  have  power  to  shape  the  character  of  an  entire  programme 
and  dictate  over  one's  recollections  of  it.  It  only  goes  to  prove  that 
people  generally  are  more  imaginative  than  they  give  themselves  credit 
lor  being,  and  that  this  fact  is  well  understood  by  the  Lonng  Club. 
They  have  seized  upon  it,  too,  with  a  great  deal  of  cleverness,  and,  by 
means  of  the  skillfully  adapted  measures  above-mentioned,  they  have 
stamped  their  latest  concert  with  a  unique  personality.  Even  between 
its  more  commonplace  lines,  "  the  Muses  struck  out  cle-tr  voices  ;  Saiy- 
rus  did  blow  his  pipe;  Pan  touched  his  reed."  Paine's  adaptation  of 
the  Sophocles  translation  is  in  the  severe  and  mathematical  style  to 
which  his  harmonies  devote  them^lves  ;  and  the  singing  ol  the  two 
choruses  was  more  correct  in  form  than  rich  in  feeling.  The  second, 
«ith  the  solo  part  taken  by  Mr.  Tippett,  displayed  great- r  melodic 
beauty  than  the  first,  yet  both  were  interesting  studies  01  grave  musical 
subjects,  very  strongly  and  coherently  presented.  The  remaining  num- 
bers were  all  of  lighter  calibre,  and  varied  somewhat  in  excellence  of 
treatment.  "  The  Stars  in  Heaven,"  by  Rheinberger,  although  tending 
to  extravagance  in  the  force  and  suddenness  01  its  crescendo:,  was  de- 
lightfully given  ;  and  "Forsaken,"  a  little  fragment  of  lament  in  similar 
mood,  by  Koschat,  was  also  sung  with  much  quietness  and  stability. 
"I  with  Her,  my  darling,"  by  Hauptmann,  called  forth  sincere  ap- 
plause, while  a  very  bright  and  humorous  conceit  by  Kucken,  '■  I'm  so 
nervous,"  was  peremptorily  redemanded — and  not  given  as  well  the  sec- 
ond lime,  "The  Warning,"  by  Gade,  and  a  "  Roundelay,"  by  Rhein- 
berger, were  leas  pleasing  selections,  and,  with  the  concluding  number, 
"  At  Sea,"  by  Dudley  Buck,  made  up  the  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. The  latter  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  somehow  failed  to  charm 
as  it  ought,  and  portions  of  the  former  were  noticeably  out  ot  tune. 
Mrs.  Norton,  whose  voice  always  seems  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
B'nai  B'rith  Hall,  sang  with  her  usual  unexceptionable  taste,  but  with 
huokiness  and  effort.  Her  selections  were,  "Only  a  Song,"  by  De 
Lara  ;  an  old  English  ballad,  "  Since  first  I  saw  your  face  "  ;  and  Mar- 
zial's  "Insufficiency."  The  latter  was  given  with  much  fervency — in- 
deed, all  were  expressively  sung,  but  with  apparent  discomfort  and 
exertion.  The  tone  of  the  piano  used  was  also  of  unsympathetic  qual- 
ity, and  even  Mrs.  Carr's  nice  sense  of  support  seemed  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  het  instrument.  Later  on,  Mrs.  Norton  sang  the  song  of 
Penelope,  from  the  "  Odysseus,"  by  Max  Bruch,  and  this,  with  the  first 
number  of  the  evening,  a  "Vintage  Song,"  by  Mendelssohn,  com- 
pleted a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  a  large  audience  assembled  at  Dashaway  Hall 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  complimentary  concert  tendered  to  Miss  Ad- 
die  Cora  Reed.  An  excellent  programme,  albeit  of  an  amateurish  cast, 
was  thrown  into  dire  confusion  by  the  illness  and  absence  of  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  The  non-appearance  of  this  lady  placed  the  chief  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  evening  upon  Miss  Ella  C.  Stone,  who,  with  much 
versatility  and  ready  reading,  furnished  accompaniments  galore,  and 
successfully  guided  the  lengthy  entertainment  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. Although  she  was  prodigally  supported  by  local  talent,  public 
interest,  of  course,  centred  about  Miss  Reed's  vocalism.  The  number 
and  variety  of  her  selections  certainly  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  all  her  powers.  Beginning  with  ' '  Ah  fors  e  lui, "  from  ' '  Trav- 
iata,"  she  appeared,  during  the  evening,  in  seven  different  numbers — 
operatic  selections,  ballads,  and  an  Ave  Maria.  Miss  Reed's  voice  is  a 
clear,  automatical  soprano,  and  her  singing,  perhaps,  is  most  praised 
by  a  rehearsal  of  what  it  is  not,  than  by  an  analysis  of  what  it  is.  It  is 
not  afflicted  with  tremolo,  it  is  not  often  out  of  tune,  it  is  not  of  an 
untrained  quality,  and  it  does  not  resort  to  exaggerations  of  either  force, 
style,  or  expression.  Yet,  possessing  the  negative  virtues,  Miss  Reed's 
vocalization  still  leaves  much  to  be  asked  for.  A  false  method  of  inton- 
ation, which  appears  as  a  lack  of  roundness  in  her  lower  notes,  and  as 
a  thin,  shrill  dissonance  in  her  medium  tones,  seriously  impairs  her 
purity  of  voice.  These  same  medium  tones  are  also  subjected  to  a 
strain  bordering  upon  harshness  in  passages  where  volume  and  strength 
seem  to  be  most  sought  alter— as  if  Miss  Reed  required  the  sound  at 
the  hand  of  an  unwilling  instrument  Indeed,  that  idea  best  explains 
whatever  unsatisfactory  impressions  are  received  from  her  singing.  She 
uses  her  voice  as  if  it  were  something  apart  from  herself— a  delicate 
piece  of  mechanism,  to  be  manipulated  with  a  sort  of  inexorable  dex- 
terity. She  sings  without  sympathy,  without  a  trace  of  idealism,  and, 
tor  these  reasons,  was  at  her  best  in  operatic  selections.  "Ah  fors  e 
lui "  was  charmingly  rendered  in  many  respects.  Miss  Reed's  upper 
tones  are  clear  and  bird-like  ;  her  execution  is  easy,  often  brilliant ;  and 
her  manner  is  graceful  and  quiet.  One  regrets  that  she  has  not  a  little 
more  poetic  sensibility  in  her  nature,  for  musical  feeling  covers  a  multi- 
tude ot  sins,  and  her  mere  mechanical  powers  are  distinctly  above  the 
average.  Mrs.  E,  B.  Westwater  sang  "A  mio  Fernando"  and  sev- 
eral other  selections  in  a  throaty  contralto.  Her  style  is  cold  and  stolid, 
and  she  appears  to  be  deeply  abstracted.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  made  a 
favorable  impression  in  "Dublin  Biy  "  and  "The  Friar  of  Orders 
Gray,"  though  his  bass  voice  is  rather  unwieldy.  Mr.  W.  H.  Keith  Jr., 
a  fair  tenor,  sang  "  If  on  the  meads,"  and  was  recalled,  as  were  all  the 
performers  in  turn.  Two  quartets — one  from  "Rigoletto,"  and  Cal- 
dicott's  "  Little  Jack  Horner" — were  included  in  the  programme,  and 
Miss  Stone,  who  did  good  accompaniment  work  throughout,  played 
two  duets  with  Mrs.  F.  M.  Stone ;  these  were  Moszkowski's  Spanish 
dances  {Nos.  4  and  5)  and  Mendelssohn's  "  Ruy  Bias." 

Mr,  Hugo  Mansltrldt,  the  well-known  pianist  and  teacher,  being 
afflicted  with  serious  and  alarming  trouble  of  the  eyes,  has  lately  been 
offered  two  testimonial  concerts  by  bis  many  warm  friends.  The  first 
of  these  took  place  in  Oakland  some  little  time  ago,  and  the  second  was 
given  in  the  Metropolitan  Temple,  on  Tuesday  evening  last  A  miscel- 
laneous programme  was  presented,  and,  having  been  hastily  arranged, 
was  not  without  defects.  These,  however,  it  would  be  unkind  to  dwell 
upon,  as  the  affair  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  sincere  sympathy 
from  Mr.  Mansfeldt's  numerous  admirers,  and  was  not  gotten  up  with 
a  view  to  self-display  on  the  part  of  any  one.  Mr.  Mansfeldt  himsell 
played  Mendelssohn's  G  minor  concert  with  brilliancy  and  grace.  He 
was  charmingly  accompanied  by  a  siring  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Goffrie's 
direction,  consisting  of  the  Misses  Joran,  Tucker,  Bosqui,  and  Wright. 
Vocal  solos  were  delightfully  given  by  Miss  Pauline  Olmsted,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Townsend,  Mrs.  Lincoln  Brookes,  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Sullivan. 
Mr.  George  Carleton  also  sang  two  solo  numbers,  Mr.  Goffrie  played 
two  violin  solos  in  excellent  style,  and  his  pupils,  Misses  Augusta 
Bosqui,  Robbie  Wright,  Etta  Tucker,  and  Pauline  Joran,  appeared  in 
three  violin  quartet  selections.  The  Harmonic  Society  of  Oakland,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  contributed  several  four- 
part  songs,  and  a  male  chorus  from  the  same  society  gave  "  Oh,  hail  us, 
ye  free."  The  audience  was  not  over  large,  but  displayed  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

Mrs.  F..  N.  Van  Brunt,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Welton,  announces  a 
song  recital  for  Monday  evening,  December  10th.    The  programme  is 
one  of  exceptional  interest ;  it  embraces  three  curious  selections  in  the 
shape  of  Finnish  melodies,  "  Vain  desire,"  "  Mother  will  ask  rre ."  and 
"The  Star" — the  second  by  Pacius,  the  other  two  by  Kar 
Three  Schumann  songs  appear,  Beethoven's  "Adelaide," 
Grieg  songs,  besides  other  selections.     Miss  Welton,  a  pur 
Lisser,  will  play  Woldemar  Bargiel's  ' '  Bagatellen, "  op.  4 
sitions  by  Rheinberger,  and  two  by  Rubinstein. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


In  an  out  of  the-way  comer  of  ibe  old  American  Hotel,  I 
came  across  an  interesting  bit  of  Chinese  interior.  The 
carving  was  more  than  u-ually  good,  and  the  accessories 
s.range  and  fascinating.  The  presiding  genius  of  the  place 
was  an  astrologer,  a  dilapidated  Chinaman  whom  the  long 
use  of  opium  had  rendered  prematurely  old  and  skinny.  In 
the  centre  of  this  strange  room,  or  hall,  there  was  a  curious 
object— an  iron  pen  suspended  from  a  triangular  tripod. 
The  visitor  to  the  shrine  is  told  to  grasp  this  stylus,  and  is 
informed  that  it  will  write  an  answer  to  any  question  he  may 
ask.  I  looked  at  this  curious  toy  for  a  lew  moments,  and 
the  thought  dawned  upon  me  that  it  was  little  else  than  a 
Chinese  planchette.  Verily,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  

So  Sardou  must  have  thought  when  he  took  his  play  of 
"  Divorces "  from  the  "  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV."  of 
Dumas  pere.  A  clever  piece  of  plagiarism  this,  when  one 
considers  all  the  circumstances.  Who  would  have  suspected 
that  the  author  of  "  Monte  Cristo  "  and  the  "  Three  Guards- 
men" should  have  had  recourse  to  a  subject  so  unromantic 
and  so  uninviting  as  that  of  divorce?  And  yet,  from  the 
author  of  "  Daniel  Rochat "  it  is  just  what  we  should  expect ! 
"  Un  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV."  is  one  of  Dumas  pere's  best 
dramatic  pieces,  and  quite  as  available  for  representation 
now  as  it  ever  was. 

M.  le  Comte  de  Candale  is  married  to  a  charming  girl. 
There  are  some  complications,  however.  The  wife  regards 
her  husband  as  a  social  tyrant,  fancies  she  loves  some  one 
else,  and  determines  that  her  marriage  shall  only  be  a  mar- 
riage in  name.  The  husband,  however,  sails  bravely  before 
the  wind.  In  a  sparkling  monologue  he  recites  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  married.  The  whole  affiir, 
unfortunately,  was  a  matter  of  convenience.  The  estates 
had  to  be  united.  They  did  not  love  each  other,  of  course. 
In  fact,  such  a  state  of  things  between  husband  and  wife 
would  be  monstrous  in  France.  But  why  not  look  at  these 
things  philosophically,  and,  at  least,  be  courteous  to  one  an- 
other? He,  continues  the  Comte  de  Candale,  with  a  low 
bow,  would  be  the  last  to  offend  so  charming  a  wife.  To 
his  friend  and  rival,  the  Chevalier  de  Valclos,  he  addresses 
himself  in  much  the  same  language. 

*' Mon  ami,"  he  remarks,  "you  admire  my  wife.  There 
you  are  quite  right.  She  is  charming.  I  think  so  myself. 
But  the  mistake  you  do  make  is  in  envying  me.  Now,  I  am 
not  to  be  envied — no  husband  is.  To  prove  this,  I  will  make 
you  a  proposition.  We  will  change  places.  You  shall  take 
my  place,  and  I  will  take  yours.  I  will  present  you  to  my 
wife.  It  you  have  met  her  be'ore  you  will  renew  the  ac- 
quaintance  ;  if  not,  why,  then,  you  will  begin  it  again — that  is 
all.  I  feel  that,  in  such  a  matter,  I  can  rely  entirely  on  the 
fidelity  of  a  wife  and  the  delicacy  of  a  friend.' 

This  novel  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a  husband  quite  robs 
the  incipient  intrigue  of  its  charm  ;  and  the  angered  wile, 
now  secretly  interested  in  her  husband,  and  furious  at  the 
slights  she  conceives  to  have  been  put  upon  her,  furiously 
demands  a  divorce.  But  the  count  plays  his  roe  bravely  to 
the  last,  and,  before  the  divorce  is  signed,  his  wife  surrenders 
at  discretion  and  graciously  consents  to  fall  in  love  with  her 
own  husband. 

One  never  half  likes  to  take  Catholic  friends  to  a  Chinese 
Josh  house.  It  seems  almost  like  an  insult.  The  Chinese  have 
acolytes,  incense,  and  holy  water  ;  so  do  the  Catholics.  The 
Chinese  consecrate  their  images  ;  so  do  the  Catholics.  The 
Chinese  chanl  their  masses  and  ring  a  little  bell  three  times 
to  elevate  the  Host  ;  so  do  the  Catholics.  About  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  Chinese  chop  their  joshes  up  .when  it 
wont  rain  ;  but,  then,  the  Catholics,  in  Mexico  at  least,  whip 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  when  the  crops  are  bad. 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  good  Catholics  manage  to  ex- 
plain these  little  analogies  away.  The  worthy  Abbe1  Hue, 
whose  "  Travels  in  China  and  Tartary "  have  become  a 
classic,  makes  a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  and  contends  that 
these  heathen  rites  are  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  try  the 
souls  of  the  faithful.  Indeed,  he  really  goes  further  than 
this  ;  he  virtually  endorses  the  heathen  miracles.  Speaking 
of  the  Grand  Luma  of  Thibet,  he  says  :  "  Though  a  purely 
human  philosophy  will,  of  course,  reject  all  such  facts,  or 
place  them  to  the  account  of  fraud,  we  Catholic  missionaries 
believe  that  ihe  great  liar  who  deceived  our  first  parents  still 
pursues  in  this  world  his  system  of  falsehood,  and  may  some 
times  speak  to  men  by  the  mouth  of  an  infant,  with  a  view 
to  maintain  the  faith  of  his  worshipers." 

Apropos  of  masses,  I  am  reminded  of  the  practice  of  a 
curd  of  Tours,  who  sold  them  first  at  city  prices,  and  then, 
afterward,  by  means  of  correspondence,  had  them  performed 
ac  cheaper  rates  in  the  provinces  of  Mexico.  He  had 
amassed  quite  a  fortune  by  this  brokerage,  and  had  been 
able  to  restore  the  church  and  rebuild  the  parsonage.  A 
Catholic  friend,  in  explaining  this  to  me,  remarked  that  it 
was  a  business  of  wh'cn  he  was  not  exactly  proul  No,  de- 
cidedly he  was  not.  But  then  the  curd  had  been  able  to  do 
so  mi>ch  with  the  money.  Besides,  it  was  all  the  same  to 
the  Bon  Dieu.  Just  aboui  the  same  to  the  Bon  Dieu  no 
doubt. 

I  asked  a  Chinese  actor  ihe  oiher  diy  from  what  part  of 
China  the  long  feathers  worn  in  the  stage  helmets  came. 

'  From  the  north,"  he  said,  "  where  it  is  very  cold.  They 
are  very  hard  to  get,  because  you  can  never  catch  the  bird 
This  is  the  way  you  get  the  feathers.  When  it  is  foggy,  the 
birds  come  down  from  the  sky  and  sit  on  the  ice  ;  then  it 
grows  very  cold  again,  and  the  tails  freeze  to  the  ice  ;  and 
when  the  birds  fly  up  again  they  '  leave  their  tails  behind 
them.  " 

This  description  of  what  certainly  is  a  very  marvelous  bird 
reminds  one  of  a  similar  story  that  a  commodore  of  the  old 
school  told  the  lady  next  to  him  at  dinner.  His  account, 
however,  was  if  anything  more  extraordinary  still. 

"  Why,"  simpered  the  lady,  "  it  must  have  been  a  rara  avis 
in  terra!" 

"  Bj)  C — d,  madam,"  said  the  commodore  in  his  excite- 
nseat,  "that  was  the  very  name  of  the  bird." 


A  curious  thing  this  habit  of  swearing,  and  one  that  is  fast 
going  out  with  the  decline  of  religious  faith.  Catholics  no 
longer  swear,  as  they  once  did,  "  by'r  lady,"  and  even  the 
good  round  oaths  of  Protestantism  are  on  the  wane,  except 
in  such  exceptional  cases  as  when  one  gets  one's  finger  in 
the  door-jamb,  or  having  one's  favorite  corn  stepped  upon. 
It  is  a  good  thing  on  the  whole,  and  marks  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  refinement  of  manners. 

Swearing  is  now  almost  wholly  confined  to  masons  and 
bricklayers.  Indeed,  "un  Philosophe  sur  les  Toits"  contends 
that  the  most  profanity  is  to  be  heard  on  church  steeples. 
This  ingenious  gentleman  made  a  calculation  from  the  num- 
ber of  oaths  he  heard  during  the  construction  of  a  steeple 
near  his  attic  window,  and  estimates  the  rate  at  about  forty 
an  hour.  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  number  of  souls  that 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  building  of  the  Escurial  at  Mad- 
rid, or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 

This  calculation  is  entirely  outdone  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's amusing  squib,  "An  Economical  Project."  Besides,  our 
"  Philosophe  sur  les  Toils  "  merely  stated  a  lamentable  fact 
without  pointing  out  the  moral,  while  Honest  Ben  not  only 
cites  the  evil,  but  suggests  the  remedy. 

While  in  Paris,  he  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  as 
soon  as  the  sur.  rises  he  gives  light.  From  his  axiom  he 
makes  the  following  calculation  : 

Number  of  families  in  Paris  that  use  candles 100.000 

Number  of  hours  in  which  candles  are  used 7 

Which,  by  multiplication,  gives 700,000 

This,  at  a  consumption  of  half  a  pound  an  hour,  will 

give 350,000 

At  30  sous  a  pound,  will  give  525,000  francs  a  day,  that 
might  be  saved  to  the  good  people  of  Paris,  if  they  would 
only  get  up  when  the  sun  rises  and  go  to  bed  when  the  sun 
sets. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  swearing,  the 
palm  for  self-control  must  be  conceded  to  the  French.  In 
witness  thereof  the  following  scene  in  a  Parisian  omnibus  : 

"  Monsieur,"  remarks  a  big  Frenchman,  stepping  on  a  lit- 
tle Frenchman's  foot,  "je  vous  ait  fait  du  mal." 

"  Non,  monsieur,"  replies  the  sufferer,  hopping  about  for 
very  pain,  "  tout  an  contraire." 

Profanity  is  often  more  the  result  of  mentil  weakness 
rather  than  the  outburst  of  impiety  and  rage. 

The  atheist,  in  danger  of  drowning,  will  call  fervently  on 
his  Creator  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  assistance  ; 
and  the  drunkard  or  insane  man,  will  frequently  swear  out 
of  pure  imbecility,  without  the  slightest  intention  to  offend. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  several  of  my  bachelor 
friends  to  the  coast,  I  determined  to  do  something  to  enter- 
tain them.  I  therefore  chartered  a  tug-boat,  had  it  well 
stocked  with  Pommery  Sec,  went  to  particular  pains  to  get 
hold  of  the  nicest  girls  I  could  find,  and  planned  an  excur- 
sion around  the  bay. 

But,  alas  1  how  man  proposes,  etc.,  etc. 

My  bachelor  friends  took  it  into  their  heads  to  have  a  good 
time  the  very  evening  before  my  little  entertainment.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  I  had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  "  good  time  "  fairly  under  weigh.  I  trembled  for  the  re- 
sults, and  at  twelve  that  evening  I  could  not  resist  calling  at 
my  friends'  rooms  at  the  hotel  to  see  if  all  was  well.  This 
was  hardly  en  regie  I  know,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  We  were 
to  start  at  eight  the  next  morning.  The  affair  was  an  early 
one,  and  I  had  visions  of  a  company  of  girls  and  dowagers 
on  my  hands,  and  no  men.     The  thought  was  appalling. 

Arriving  at  the  rooms  of  the  party,  I  knocked  at  one  ot 
the  doors.  No  answer.  I  knocked  again.  This  time  some 
one  cried  out,  sleepily,  "  Come  in,  why  don't  you  ?" 

I  opened  the  door.  A  wild  scene  presented  itself  to  my 
bewildered  gaze.  On  the  floor,  in  a  comatose  condition,  lay 
one  of  my  guests,  and  on  the  bed,  seemingly  little  better  off, 
rolled  the  other. 

"  Helloa,  old  man,"  said  the  one  on  the  bed,  feebly,  "  is 
that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  I,"  said  I,  disgusted.  "  Where  are  the  other 
fellows  ?  " 

"Playing  billiards  (hie)." 

"Indeed,"  said  I,  with  an  attempt  at  irony;  "I  suppose 
they  won't  finish  their  game,  then,  in  time  to  go  on  that  ex 
cursion." 

"  Ain't  it  funny  ?  Jus'  what  I  told  'em  (hie)  Keep  it  up 
till  morning.     Hooray  ! " 

"  Well,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  laugh ;  but  when  fellows 
are  away  from  home,"  said   I,  cuttingly,  "'  they  ought  to  re- 
member that  they  have  a  reputation  to  sustain." 
■  "  Who  shays  (hie)  I  have  a  reputashion  to  shustain  ?  " 

"No  one  says  so,"  said  I,  soothingly,  determined  to  try 
another  tack.  "  You  don't  suppose  I  class  you  in  with  the 
other  fellows,  do  you  ?  It  doesn't  matter  much,  any  way,  it 
it  wasn't  for  the  box  I'm  in  about  the  girls." 

"  Girls  pretty  ?    (hie)." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  about  their  being  pretty,  but  they're 
nice,"  I  repeated,  hoping  that  this  statement  might  be  an  in- 
citement to  sobriety 

My  friend  only  rolled  in  his  bed. 

"  Shorry  they're  not  pretty." 

And  here  the  conversation  flagged,  and  I  began  to  think 
that  I  didn't  help  matters  much  by  remaining.  So  I  turned 
to  go.  "  Good-night,"  said  I.  "  Don't  forget  tomorrow,  at 
eight." 

"All  right.  Good-night,"  he  said,  sleepily.  "And  when 
you  go  out  don't  forget  to  turn  the  holy  ghost  in  the  key-hole." 

VlVEUR. 


In  a  certain  high-school  in  this  State  the  Shakespeare  class 
was  reciting,  and  the  play  was  "  Hamlet."  A  young  lady 
rose  and  convulsed  the  class  by  leading:  "The  funeral 
baked  beans  did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  table,"  and 
then  sat  down  and  wept  because  she  was  laughed  at. 


"  Miss  Juliet  Corson  is  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  organizing  classes 
ia  cooking  and  delivering  free  lectures  on  the  subject  to 
women  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  instruction." — New  York 
Tribune.  And  charges  five  dollars  a  lecture  apiece,  beside 
cooking  expenses. 


.  ITERARY     NOTES. 


The  excellent  [French  magazine,  Le  Fiancais,  which  appears  during 
winter  and  spring,  has  resumed  its  annual  publication.  Edited  by  Jules 
Levy,  34  School  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


"  Belinda,"  the  last  novel  out  by  Rhoda  Braughton,  has  been  appear- 
ing serially  in  The  Continent,  and  is  now  issued  in  book  form.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  lames  White  & 
Co.,  23  Dupont  Street. 

"Art  and  Literature"  is  the  latest  number  of  the  "  Topics  of  the 
Time"  series.  It  consists  of  essays  from  the  English  reviews  during 
the  past  year.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons ;  for  sale  by  Ban- 
croft ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  God  and  the  Future  Life  "  is  a  work  by  Charles  Nordhoff,  which 
discusses  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.  It  is  intended  as  a  sort 
of  text-book  for  parents  and  teachers.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


' '  Mosaics  of  Grecian  History  "  consists  of  a  course  of  reading  in  Gre- 
cian history,  which  is  arranged  on  ajiovel  plan,  by  Marcius  and  Robert 
Willson.  The  historical  narrative  is  intensified  with  various  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  poets.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  ;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft. 

"Harper's  Young  People"  for  1883  appears  in  a  bound  volume. 
This  magazine  is  one  of  the  most  popular  children's  periodicals  in  the 
country,  and  its  charming  stories  and  sketches  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions well  deserve  the  success.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  George  Eliot,"  by  George  Willis  Cooke,  is  the  latest  work  on  the 
great  novelist.  It  is  not  so  much  a  biography  as  an  analytical  study  of 
her  work  and  teachings.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  her  philosophi- 
cal belief  and  religious  attitude.  Published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


"The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther  "  is  a  sumptuously  prepared  work, 
consisting  of  the  great  reformer's  hymns,  set  to  their  original  melodies. 
It  is  edited  by  Doctor  Leonard  Bacon  and  Nathan  H.  Alien,  and  is 
printed  in  the  most  elaborate  style.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


Mr.  James  T.  White,  of  this  city,  has  written  a  little  book  of  verse, 
elaborately  bound  in  illuminated  covers  and  edged  with  plush.  It  is 
called  "A  Christmas  Greeting,"  and  consists  of  poems  and  rondeaux 
whose  suhjects  are  taken  from  the  names  and  significations  of  flowers. 
Published  by  James  T.  White  &  Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street. 


"  Diamond  Cut  Diamond,"  by  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  is  the  latest 
number  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Duodecimo  Library."  It  is  a  story 
of  Tuscan  life,  and  is  told  in  the  charming  way  in  which  Mr.  Trollope's 
Italian  novels  have  been  written.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  20  cents. 


1 '  Mediaeval  Civiliz  ition  "  is  an  excellent  little  work  on  the  subject  by 
G.  B.  Adams,  which  appears  in  the  "  History  Primers"  series.  In  the 
"  Early  Christian  Primers  "the  "  Post-Nicene  Greek  Fathers  "  is  the 
latest  work.  Its  author  is  the  Rev.  George  A.  Jackson.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23 
Dupont  Street 

"  A  Sylvan  City  "  is  an  illustrated  work  on  Philadelphia.  Its  chap- 
ters have  already  attracted  much  attention  in  The  Continent.  The 
quaint  nooks  and  corners  in  the  Quaker  City  are  described,  and  much 
that  is  interesting  concerning  the  inhabitants  and  their  ancestors  is  de- 
tailed. Published  by  Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert,  New  York ;  for 
sale  by  Bancroft, 

"  Indian  Idyls  "  is  another  translation  from  the  Sanskrit,  by  Edwin 
Arnold.  This  time  it  consists  of  selections  from  the  "  Mahabharata,"  a 
poem  which,  together  with  the  "  Ramayana,"  constitutes  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  India.  In  it  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Hindu  world  are  discussed,  and  the  reading  of  it  brings  all  manner 
of  blessings  to  a  believer.  Mr.  Arnold's  verse  is  always  artistic  and 
flowing,  and  the  present  volume  is  fully  up  to  its  predecessors.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1, 


The  North  American  Review  for  December  contains  an  article  by 
Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  pointing  out  the  great  advantages  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  proposed  "Government  Control  of  the  Telegraph." 
Professor  I.  Laurence  Laughiin,  of  Harvard  University,  shows  the 
"Evils  of  the  Sub- Treasury  System."  "The  Day  ol  Judgment."  by 
G-ril  Hamilton,  is  a  caustic  review  of  the  less  amiable  moral  traits  of 
Thomas  Carlyle.  Henry  George  writes  of  "Overproduction."  Gen- 
eral W.  B.  Franklin  sets  forth  the  views  of  naval  and  military  experts 
as  to  what  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  "  National  Defence."  An  ar- 
ticle on  "  Railroad  and  Public  Time,"  by  Professor  Leonard  Waldo,  of 
the  Yale  College  observatory,  explains  the  system  ol  uniform  time 
standards  now  being  introduced  into  the  railroad  service  o'  the  United 
States.  Finally,  there  is  a  discussion  01  the  question  of  "Morality 
without  Religion,"  by  F.  A.  Kider  and  Professor  A.  A.  Hodge,  of 
Princeton  College.     Published  at  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


The  Popular  Science  Monthly  lor  December  contains,  among  other 
articles:  "Alexander  Von  Humboldt,"  by  Emil  du  Bois-Reymond  ; 
"  Suggestions  on  Social  Subjects,"  by  Professor  W.  G.  Sumner  ;  "The 
Habitation  and  the  Atmosphere,"  by  M.  R.  Radau  ;  "  A  Belt  of  Sun- 
Spols,"  by  Gtrrett  P.  Serviss ;  "The  Morality  of  Happiness,"  by 
Thomas  Foster;  "  Genius  and  Heredity,"  by  M.  E.  Caro  ;  "The 
Remedies  of  Nature — Enteric  Disorders,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D. ; 
"  Land-Birds  in  Mid-Ocean,"  by  George  W.  Grim  ;  "  The  Illusion  of 
Chance,"  by  William  A.  Eddy;  "Female  Education  from  a  Medical 
Point  of  View,"  by  T.  S.  Clouston,  M.  D. ;  "  The  Chemistry  of  Cook- 
ery." by  W.  Mattieu  Williams;  "Vinous  Superstitions,"  by  Dr.  Th. 
Bodin  ;  "Malaria  and  the  Progress  of  Medicine";  "The  Loess-De- 
posits of  Northern  China,"  by  Frederick  W.  Williams  ;  "  The  Natural 
Setting  of  Crystals,"  by  J.  R.  Choate ;  "Surface  Characters  of  the 
Planet  Mars";  "The  New  Profession,"  by  Henry  Greer  ;  "Concen- 
tric Rings  of  Trees,"  by  A.  L.  Child,  M.  D. 


Announcements  :  The  edition  of  the  Christmas  number  of  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine  is  two  hundred  and  filly  thousand  copies,  and 
advertisers  who  are  represented  in  its  pages  have  to  pay  enormously 
for  the  spice  they  buy.  The  ordinary  edition  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies.  Har- 
per's is  having  good  success  in  England.  The  English  publishers  are 
making  a  powerlul  effort  to  crowd  out  the  Century  and  Harpers  by 
issuing  sixpenny  magazines,  but  the  American  periodicals  have  got  a 
strong  hold  over  there,  and  it  will  be  hard  to  drive  them  out.  All  the 
English  monthlies  which  were  sold  for  a  shilling  have  been  literally 
driven  to  the  wall. Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  drawn  for  the  Paris  Figa- 
ro a  half-page  pen-and-ink  drawing,   representing  the  troubles  of  an 

English  family  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  a  wet  day. Messrs.  R. 

Bentley  &  Son  have  in  preparation  a  large  and  important  work  embody- 
ing the  memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette. Zola's  new  novel  is  to  be 

called  "La  Joie  de  Vivre. "  It  is  to  be  the  story  of  a  family  drama,  "a 
study  of  passion  purely  psychological,  and  without  inventories  of  furni- 
ture, analyses  of  odors,  or  second-hand  and  fastidious   descriptions  of 

any  kind." The  article  on  "  St.  Teresa,"  which  is  to  appear  in  the 

forthcoming  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  is  written  by  Mr.  Froude, 
He  will  return  to  London  from  the  country  next  week. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


FROM  NEW  YORK. 


1  Flaneur  "  Gives  the  Latest  Town  Talk  in  Gotham. 


Mathew  Arnold's  appearance  before  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn,  was 
a  pitiable  spectacle  of  a  great  occasion  wasted.  It  was  an 
exceptionally  intelligent  audience,  embracing,  as  it  did,  many 
of  the  best  people  of  New  York,  and  prominent  members  of 
the  church  and  bar  from  neighboring  cities.  Many  men 
were  there  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  whose  names  are  only  less  eminent  than  Mr. 
Arnold's  own.  Aside  from  the  wealth  and  distinguished 
character  of  the  audience,  there  were  many  men  of  brains, 
who  had  studied  deeply  into  the  theories  that  Mr.  Arnold 
espouses,  and  went  to  study  his  lecture  with  the  same  feel- 
ing that  students  go  to  listen  to  a  master.  It  was  an  audi- 
ence familiar  with  science  and  its  teachings. 

To  such  an  audience,  Mr.  Arnold  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  eliciting  a  single  expression  of  emotion  or  a 
hand  of  applause.  His  topic  was  the  respective  claims  of 
literary  and  scientific  education,  with  a  decided  preference 
for  the  former,  and  a  definition  of  it  which  took  in  about  all 
of  the  latter.  His  lecture  might  be  described  as  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  deprecate  the  evolutionists'  school.  Mr.  Arnold 
evidently  forgot  that  he  was  talking  to  people  who  had  read 
and  heard  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Mr.  Arnold's  lecture  fell  flat,  and  it  was 
not  remarkable  that  an  audience  of  practical  people  could 
not  become  enthusiastic  over  a  man  who  had  the  bad  taste 
to  endorse  Plato's  contempt  for  the  useful  arts,  and  to  set  up 
a  silly  worship  of  the  "beautiful  and  of  sweetness  and  light." 
In  person,  Mr.  Arnold  is  antagonistic  to  all  ideas  of  man- 
liness. He  is  effeminate,  silly-looking,  and  has  a  vacant 
stare,  which  was  excessively  annoying  to  any  one  who  has  to 
encounter  it  for  any  length  of  time.  He  looks  and  acts, 
when  before  an  audience,  as  a  school-girl  does  when  reading 
her  first  composition  at  an  annual  commencement.  Mr. 
Arnold  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  of  reading  or  elocution.  His 
voice  is  so  weak  as  to  be  utterly  inaudible  at  a  distance  of  a 
dozen  seats  from  the  stage.  People  called  "  Louder  ! "  sev- 
eral times  from  the  rear  of  the  house  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lecture,  but  before  it  was  finished,  the  majority  of  the 
audience  quietly  put  on  their  wraps  and  slid  out  to  their 
homes.  Most  of  them  regretted  having  paid  two  dollars  for 
their  seats. 

The  other  Englishman  who  has  come  over  here  to  lecture, 
Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  has  met  with  even  less  success  than  Mr. 
Arnold.  Though  Arnold  was  disappointing,  he,  at  least,  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  several  thousand  people  together  to  hear 
his  maudlin  utterances.  But  Gerald  Massey,  after  an  im- 
mense amount  of  preliminary  advertising,  and  considerable 
abuse  of  Mr.  Arnold,  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  lecture  to 
less  than  sixty  people,  including  thirty  odd  members  of  the 
press.  Mr.  Massey  seems  to  think  the  sure  road  to  success 
in  America  is  a  certain  style  of  advertising.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Arnold's  lectures,  so  far,  have  been  mainly  notable  for 
the  inability  of  the  majority  of  his  auditors  to  hear  what  he 
said.  Mr.  Massey  has  taken  advantage  of  this  defect,  and 
has  advertised  himself  as  a  man  who  could  be  heard  all  over 
the  hall.  Massey,  in  his  youth,  was  a  remarkable  child  ;  he 
worked  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  England  in  making 
candles,  or  carrying  coal,  or  something  of  that  sort,  for 
eighteen  pence  a  week.  His  hours  were  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  six  at  night,  and  he  was  only  seven  years  old 
when  he  began  this  work.  It  is  admirable  and  commend- 
able that  a  man  should  have  arisen  from  such  a  depth  as 
this  to  Mr.  Massey's  present  elevated  position.  He  did  it 
mainly  through  his  literary  productions,and  chiefly  upon  the 
few  songs  which  have  since  made  his  reputation.  I  am  told 
that  in  England,  he  is  courted,  admired,  and  flattered — so  is 
Mr.  Arnold.  Both  Mr.  Massey  and  Mr.  Arnold  have  been 
very  bitter  in  their  treatment  of  Americans,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  them.  They  are  now  having  some  prac- 
tical experience  which  may  serve  in  good  stead  when  they 
come  to  write  their  impressions  of  the  United  States  later 
on.  Of  course,  America  is  to  blame  for  Mr.  Massey's 
stupidity  and  Mr.  Arnold's  silliness. 

The  dramatic  event  of  the  week  was  Henry  Irving's  pro- 
fessional matinee  at  the  Star  Theatre.  The  dramatic  sea- 
son has  been  so  brisk,  and  Mr.  Irving's  stay  here  of  such 
brief  duration,  that  very  few  of  our  actors  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  great  English  tragedian.  As  a  compliment  to 
American  actors,  Mr.  Irving  gave  a  professional  matinee  on 
Tuesday,  at  which  there  were  fourteen  hundred  people,  more 
or  less,  connected  with  the  theatres  in  New  York.  I  was 
impressed,  on  looking  over  the  audience,  with  the  fact  that 
there  were  very  few  refined  or  aristocratic  looking  actors  or 
actresses.  Undoubtedly  the  actresses  were  the  more  polished 
of  the  two  sexes,  and  they  certainly  dressed  in  better  taste 
and  deported  themselves  more  quietly  than  the  men.  But 
somehow  they  bore  the  mark  of  the  profession.  The  men 
were  really  noticeable  for  their  Jack  of  apparent  refinement. 
It  would  be  impossible,  for  instance,  to  get  as  many  lawyers, 
physicians,  or  clergymen  together  as  there  were  at  Mr.  Irv- 
ing's performance,  and  not  produce  more  refined  and  in- 
tellectual looking  men.  Miss  Terry  sat  in  one  of  the  boxes. 
She  doesn't  appear  in  "  Louis  XI.,"  and  therefore  had  the 
pleasure  of  applauding  Irving  from  "  in  front."  Fanny 
Davenport  was  with  her.  Of  the  two,  Miss  Terry  is  certainly 
the  prettier  woman.  Miss  Davenport  has  reduced  her  for- 
mer massive  proportions,  and  has  a  figure  with  decided  pre- 
tensions to  beamy,  but  her  face  has  not  gained  by  her  pro- 
digious course  of  training.  Her  cheeks  are  sunken,  her 
cheek-bones  high.  Her  eyes  are  hollow  and  spook-like. 
Terry  is  quite  thin,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  bony,  but  her 
face  is  very  attractive  and  her  expression  charming.  Mr. 
Wallack  walked  with  a  cane,  and  looked  antique,  blast,  and 
autocratic.  He  had  an  awful  attack  of  gout,  but  preserved 
an  agreeable  exterior. 

Agnes  Booth  again  made  everybody  regret  that  she  was 
not  born  beautiful.  She  has  a  stunning  figure,  and  if  she 
had  been  blessed  with  a  beautiful  face,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  the  first  actress  of  America.  Everybody 
asked  her  why  she  accepted  such  a  small  and  insignificant 
part  as  the  one  she  is  now  playing  in  the  "  Stranglers  of 
Paris."  She  answered  with  the  single  word,  "  Money."  Sid- 
ney Cowell  wore  a  subdued  and  cowed  air,  as  befits  a  wom- 


an who  has  just  instituted  proceedingsc'for*fdivorce  "against 
h'er  husband.  Miss  Cowell  goes  into  society  in  New  York 
more  than  any  of  the  actresses,  she  reads  at  a  great  many 
receptions,  and  gives  lessons  in  elocution  to  young  lady 
pupils.  Maggie  Mitchell  looked  forty  five  years  of  age. 
Madame  Januschek  looked  sixty-five.  Florence  Gerard 
looked  like  one  of  Du  Maurier's  English  beauties  taken 
bodily  from  one  of  his  pictures  in  Punch;  and  Marie  Geist- 
inger  looked  like  a  fat,  comfortable,  and  rather  antique  Ger- 
man matron. 

Ada  Rehan,  the  leading  woman  at  Daly's,  has  grown 
plump,  and  has  the  same  affable  manner  off  the  stage  as  on 
Maud  Harrison  was  chippy,  and  vivacious,  and  somewhat 
overdressed,  and  Eleanor  Cary  had  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
mother.  Osmond  Tearle's  face  has  grown  somewhat  red, 
and  Signor  Campanini's  drab.  John  Gilbert,  Wallark's  "  old 
man,"  looked  precisely  as  he  does  on  the  stage.  Harry  Lee 
looked  like  Jessie  Seligman's  youngest  son.  The  surprise  of 
the  day  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  McKee  Rankin. 
The  last  time  that  gentleman  displayed  himself  in  public  he 
weighed  two  hundred  and  thirty  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds,  and  wore  a  mustache  of  impressive  grandeur.  Oo 
Tuesday  he  appeared  at  fighting  weight.  He  was  minus  that 
mustache,  and  had  trained  down  more  than  fifty  pounds. 
He  and  Miss  Davenport  avoided  each  other  with  great  tact. 
Each  possesses  a  portentous  secret.  All  the  fat  women  have 
been  going  to  see  Miss  Davenport  for  many  weeks,  and  it  is 
expected  that  all  the  fat  men  will  go  to  the  Union  Square 
when  Mr.  Rankin  appears  Monday. 

There  was  the  usual  rumpus  in  the  audience  at  this  mati- 
nee. Dead-heads  are  proverbially  ill-tempered.  The  p'an 
adopted  by  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr.  Abbey  in  giving  the  matine'e, 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  They  sent 
to  the  managers  of  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the  city  ask- 
ing them  to  forward  lists  of  the  number  of  seats  they  wished 
for  the  professional  matine'e,  and  the  theatres  responded  by 
asking  for  varying  numbers  of  tickets.  The  Thalia,  a  Ger- 
man theatre  down  in  the  Bowery,  sent  in  a  request  for  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  seats.  Of  course,  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  for  all  the  people  to  sit  in  the  front  rows,  and 
great  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  The  performance  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Mr.  Irving,  however.  He  was  recalled 
after  every  act,  and  received  a  perfect  ovation  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  Not  a  man  left  the  theatre  until  the  final  drop  of 
the  curtain. 

Marie  Prescott  is  still  unfortunate.  Her  greatest  mis- 
fortune consists  in  her  inability  to  understand  that  she  is  not 
a  great  actress.  Ever  since  her  appearance  in  *'  Vera,"  she 
has  had  a  constant  round  of  disappointments  and  failures. 
Her  last  appearance  here  was  in  a  weird  play  which  rejoiced 
in  the  solid  financial  title  of  "Belmont's  Bride."  The  failure 
of  the  play  was  awful,  and  Miss  Prescott's  failure  was  even 
worse.  On  the  first  night,  when  the  scenery  fell  over  on  the 
audience  at  the  most  impressive  point  in  the  play,  some  fool 
yelled  "  fire,"  and  a  small  stampede  was  the  result.  Miss 
Prescott  says  that  she  will  revise  "Vera,"  and  take  it  out  on 
the  road.  Apparently  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  New  York 
failure. 

Speaking  of  "  Belmont's  Bride  "  calls  to  mind  a  queer  sort 
of  society  journalism  that  is  getting  a  hold  in  New  York. 
The  following  paragraph  is  a  fair  specimen  of  this  sort  of 
work  : 

"  Do  you  see  that  lady  in  the  second  box,  dressed  in  a  low-necked 
black  sifk,  with  diamond  ornaments?  Well,  that  is  Mrs.  B."  "Which 
Mrs.  B.  ?"  "Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  B.  You  know  they  were  married  last 
winter  about  Christmas-time.  It  was  a  very  handsome  wedding.  We 
crossed  on  the  same  steamer  with  them  when  they  went  to  Europe. 
They  were  a  most  devoted  couple.  You  would  have  thought  it  a  love- 
match,  indeed.  It  was  O.  here  and  O.  there,  and  '  Yes,  my  love,'  etc. 
But  for  all  that,  he  let  her  fall  down  on  deck,  and  never  offered  to  pick 
her  up — which  was  not  very  gallant.  He  was  alleged  to  have  acted 
scandalously  in  Paris  -  intrigued  with  a  ballet  girl  before  they  had  been 
there  six  weeks.  We  were  stopping  at  the  same  hotel,  so,  of  course, 
knew  all  about  it.  She  don't  look  as  if  she  grieved  much,  does  she  ?  " 
"  I  should  not  think  she  would." 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  B.  referred  to  is  Mrs.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Belmont.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  youngest  son  of  August 
Belmont,  and  at  present  living  at  Newport,  with  Mrs.  Turn- 
bull,  Mrs.  Wellesley,  Mrs.  Raymond,  and  numerous  other 
ladies,  who  are  forming  a  winter  colony.  They  like  New- 
port in  winter.  Possibly  the  Rhode  Island  divorce  laws  have 
something  9  do  with  it.  Young  Oliver  Belmont  is  the  least 
attractive  member  of  a  family  that  is  anything  but  popular 
in  New  York,  despite  its  wealth.  However,  I  don't  propose 
to  write  about  him  ;  I  simply  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
society  item  above.  It  shows  the  high  state  of  development 
at  which  society  reporting  has  arrived  in  New  York.  It  is 
scandalous  and  impertinent ;  but  that  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence. These  conversations,  which  appear  regularly,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  overheard  at  the  opera.  Of  course,  they  origi- 
nate in  the  mind  of  "Jenkins." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Edward  Arnott — so  called — will  not 
have  any  more  love  escapades.  I  tremble  when  I  think  of 
the  next  name  he  will  assume.  His  real  name  is  Job,  and 
his  first  name  is  Ted,  which  makes  the  superb  combination 
of  Ted  Job  1  He  appears  on  the  stage  with  the  rather  dulcet 
patronymic  of  Edward  Arnott.  But  when  he  married  the 
last  of  his  alleged  wives,  in  Kentucky,  it  was  under  the  as- 
tonishing combination  of  Arthur  Plantaganet  Stanley  Beau- 
ford  !  No  wonder  the  girl  married  him.  Any  man  who  be- 
longs to  a  Beauford  family,  is  a  Plantagent,  a  Stanley,  and 
may  be  called  "Artie"  for  short,  can  capture  the  affections 
of  even  a  queen.    Job  used  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  jewelry  store. 

Monday  night  there  is  to  be  a  dinner  at  the  Brunswick  of 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  New  Yorkers  who  were  prom- 
inent one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  remarkable  that  out  of 
two  millions  of  people,  more  or  less,  about  here,  there  are 
only  about  four  hundred  men  who  are  eligible  for  membership 
to  the  St.  Nicholas  Society  or  club.  Any  one  who  had  an 
ancestor  in  New  York  in  1785  can  join  one  of  these  societies. 
But  there  are  only  about  four  hundred  members.  The  din- 
ner is  to  be  give*  at  Delmonico's  on  Evacuation  Day, 
and  about  one  hundred  men  will  be  present.  Think  of  it ! 
One  hundred  men  to  represent  the  founders  of  a  city  that 
houses  millions  1  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  November  22,  1883. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Impressionist  Novels. 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRAGEDY. 
Sea — stars — waves — lawn — piazza — straw  chairs,  ham- 
mock— pink    lamp — Englishman,    Newport  belle — coffee 

cigarettes — Drawing-room — white  toilettes,  black  clothes — 

music,   opoponax — twaddle — Faint,  veranda,   moon-rise 

love,  good-bye. 

PART   II. 

JULY — Rotten  Row — properties  from  Poole,  Worth,  Tat- 
tersall. 

Newport   belle — Englishman,  bows — horseback — address 
— call — card  for  Parliament — direction  to  National  Gallery 

— personal  escort  to  Tower  ! — Adieu —      *     *    *    *    * 

Broken  heart — White  Star — sea-sick — New  York — land  sick 
— New  Haven — Diphtheria,  death. 
FINIS. 


SEEING  LIFE. 
Commencement  Day — headache,  dock — paterfamilias — 
last  advice — letter  of  credit,  Havre — Paris ! ! — lamos,  soMiers 

—  shops — crowd — theatres — Rue  de  la  Paix  —  Hotel  Con- 
tinental— dinner,  champagne — nnerabal! — woman  in  domino 

—  mask — bare  arms — supper — Bignon  —  e'cre'visses  —  More 
champagne,  *  *  *  *  alone— waiter ! — bill  !— purse  ? — 
watch ? .'—letter  of  credit??  [—(tableau)— Cab— hotel,  room, 

empty,  trunks  ? Eno's  fruit  salts — morning — down-stairs 

— Cousin  Alice,  French  husband,  watch  ! — purse  !  ! — letter 
of  credit ! ! ! — laughter,  practical  joke— dejeuner  chez  Voisin 

■toast — Tout  est  sauvd  fors  l'honneur. 
FINIS. 


A  LAZY  LAWYER'S  LUCK. 
8  A.  M. — zero — office,  stove  smoke — eye  ache — dizzy — buz- 
zing in  ears — law — law — law — snore — snore — snore — "  Hul- 
loa  ! " — somersault — Judge  Manhardt — letter  in  hand — per- 
fumed letter — high  words — dismissal — Street,snow — remorse 
— ice — cold,  hand  in  pocket,  letter  !— contents  "Aunt  Hooker 
dead  1  "^-fortune — joy. 

PART  11. 
Mt.  Desert — 18  carat  love  to   Mamie  Manhardt — en- 
couragement of  Judge — partner  in  firm — "sleeping  partner' 
— law  of  nature  vs.  law  of  man — case  tried — wins  suit   and 
suits  winner — wedding — snores  happy  ever  after. 

finis.  — Life. 


This  is  a  baby.  It  is  a  girl  baby.  How  sloppy  its  chin  is  ! 
How  red  its  eyes  !  What  horrid  contortions  it  makes  with 
its  face.  See  how  savagely  it  kicks.  How  sour  it  smells  ! 
How  like  a  demon  it  yells  !  Yet,  in  a  few  short  years,  some 
man  will  be  half-crazed  with  wild  suspense,  worshiping  the 
very  air  this  being  breathes,  devoutly  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
and  frantically  begging  for  one  word,  one  pressure  of  the 
hand,  even  a  look,  which  will  give  him  hope. — Philadelphia 
Call.  

"  How  long  have  you  been  married?"  asked  the  clerk  at 
the  hotel  desk,  as  the  elderly  bridegroom  registered.  "  Two 
weeks,"  replied  the  happy  man.  "  Front ! "  cried  the  clerk, 
"show  the  gentleman  to  parlor  B.  Fifteen  dollars  a  day, 
sir."  "Third  wife,"  calmly  said  the  guest.  "Oh,  excuse 
me.  Front,  show  the  gentleman  to  824,  back.  Take  the 
elevator.    Four  dollars  a  week,  sir." 


"  Madame,"  said  an  angry  lover,  "  if  you  think  you  can 
make  me  jealous  by  promenading  through  the  streets  on  the 
arm  of  your  husband,  I  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken." 


If  Gray  Parker,  of  Harper's  Bazar  and  other  publications, 
will  kindly  give  us  pictures  of  some  other  family  and  another 
breed  of  horses,  he  can  draw  on  us  at  sight  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense.— Philadelphia  Call.  You  have  noticed  it,  too,  eh  ? 
We  thought  of  making  the  same  proposition  several  years 
ago,  but  feared  the  extra  expense  would  be  too  heavy. — Nor- 
ristown  Herald. 

Mrs.  Shoddy  to  shopman — "  Show  me  a  thermometer ; 
one  of  your  best."  Shopman — "  This,  ma'am,  is  one  of  our 
finest — Venetian  glass  and  the  best  quicksilver."  Mrs. 
Shoddy — "  Silver.  That  would  be  nice  for  the  kitching ; 
but  I  want  one  for  my  boodore.  Haven't  yon  one  with  quick 
gold  ?" — Montreal  Witness. 

"An'  phwat  isyer  son  James  doin'now,  Mrs.  O'Flaherty?" 
"  Sure,  an'  he's  become  a  great  gintleman,  wid  such  foine 
clothes  on  him  ye'd  not  know  him.  He's  in  some  bank  be- 
yant  Cincinnati,  Mrs.  O'Flanigan."  "And  phwat  bank  is 
it  ? "  "  Faith,  an'  its  the  Fary  Bank  I  belave  they  calls  it." — 
Kentucky  State  Journal.    

The  cheapest  and  best  gymnasium  in  the  world — one  that 
will  exercise  every  bone  and  muscle  in  the  body— is  a  flat 
piece  of  steel,  notched  in  one  side,  fitted  tightly  into  a  wood- 
en frame,  and,  after  being  greased  on  both  sides  with  a  bacon 
rind,  rubbed  into  a  stick  of  wood,  laid  lengthwise  on  a  saw- 
buck. — Baltimore  Sun.       

The  newspaper  foreman  got  a  marriage  notice  among  a 
lot  of  items  headed,  "  Horrors  of  1883,"  and  when  the  editor 
learned  that  the  groom's  income  was  only  seven  dollars  a 
week,  he  said  it  had  better  remain  under  that  head. — Norris- 
town  Herald.  

Busby. — That  joke,  "  Darwin  en-tailed.'  (tailed)  great 
misery  on  the  human  race,"  you  stole  from  Punch.  Don't 
lie  to  us,  boy  ;  the  hyphen,  the  italics,  the  exclamation  point 
and  the  parentheses  gave  you  dead  away. — Burlington 
Hawkeye.  

German  Professor — "  What  a  couple  of  bonnie  little  chil- 
dren, dear  baroness  !  Twins,  I  suppose  ? "  Baroness— 
"You  have  guessed  rightly."  Professor — "Are  they  both 
yours?"  

The  latest  and  most  sublimated  thing  in  Boston  mourning 
fashion  is  the  use  of  black  beans  only  for  thirty  days  in  the 
case  of  a  death  in  the  family. — Graphic. 

A  student  of  human  nature  has  observed  that  womei 
each  other  when  they  meet,  and  prize-fighters  sh 
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for  the  Eastern  trade.      The  Argonaut  can  be  ordered  from  any 

News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
AddrcsTall  communications    to    "  The  Argonaut,  No.  21,   Dupont 

Strut,  San  Francisco."  _  .. 

'  A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager, 
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There  are  some  curious  questions  now  arising,  concerning 
Chinese  immigration,  for  judicial  interpretation.  The  law  is 
a  new  one  ;  it  takes,  for  the  United  States,  a  new  departure, 
and  lays  down  a  rule  of  action  for  our  officials  that  is  strange 
to  them;  hence.it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  should  arise 
compl  cations  of  a  novel  character  over  the  introduction  ol 
Chinese  under  the  restriction  law.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
Chinese  immigration,  under  the  attractions  of  money-making 
opportunities  presented  in  the  United  States,  should  en- 
deavor to  over-reach  officials,  and  get  to  the  country  in  de- 
fiance of  iaw.  From  what  we  hear  of  Chinese  officials,  and 
what  we  know  of  our  own,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  the 
subtle  and  acute  Chinaman  should,  in  some  cases,  devise  ex- 
pedients t'T  evade  the  law  and  outwit  its  administration 
Bat  it  strikes  us  that  certain  of  our  very  respectable  journals 
are  making  more  fuss  over  this  business  than  its  importance 
ju^-ifies.  Certain  of  our  politicians  are  making  an  ado  about 
it  that  is  unseemly  and  rid'culous.  When  some  time  ago 
there  was  an  actual  invasion  ;  wh<-n  there  was  no  restriction; 
when  there  was  a  rei'  d-inger,  and  the  Chinese  were  pouriDg 
inio  our  country  like  a  flood,  and  the  Argonaut  had  gone 
crazy  over  the  matter,  wanted  to  burn  ships  and  declare 
war  against  Boston,  and  was  in  deadly  earnest — we  remem- 
ber that  the  Bulletin  and  Call  and  other  journals,  now  so 
profoundly  excited,  were  very  calm — were  cool  as  cabbages. 
The  same  journals  that  are  now  standing  on  the  very  tips  of 
their  ears  over  the  invasion  of  the  Chinese,  inveighing 
against  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of  the  court  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  questioning  the  honesty  of  both  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can officials,  inveighing  against  the  intelligence  and  ques- 
tioning the  integrity  of  our  judges  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, had  then  but  little  to  say,  and  said  that  most  tamely. 
Now,  we,  in  our  turn,  are  keeping  cool,  and  allowing  our 
contemporaries  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  this  new 
fight.  We  are  not  at  all  impressed  that  there  is  any  danger. 
The  law  is  working  as  well  as  we  expected  it  would.  Chinese 
immigration  has  been  practically  suspended  by  it.  We  are 
getting  no  more  Chinese  now  than  we  ought  to  have,  nor 
more  than  is  profitable  and  convenient  to  keep  up  the  num- 
ber which,  by  reason  of  their  existence  amongus,  have  become 
indispensable  to  us.  We  feel  the  most  perfect  assurance  that 
the  customhouse  authorities,  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,  Mr.  M  >rton,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Port,  and  their 
s,  ate  performing  their  duties  conscientiously  and 
.ently.     We  are  more  than  certain  that  Judge  Ogden 


Hoffman,  our  United  States  District  Judge,  is  maintaining 
the  well-earned  reputation  of  more  than  thirty  years  of  judi- 
cial duty  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  interpretation  of  the 
law.  We  know  that  our  Republican  Senator,  John  S.  Mil- 
ler.hasbeen  quickto  observe.and  diligent  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  a  defective  enactment.  We  know  that  our  Democratic 
Senator,  the  Hon.  James  Farley,  will  do  all  in  his  power 
(and  it  is  great)  to  aid  his  colleague  in  this  direction.  We 
feel  that  it  is  a  good  time  for  this  law  to  be  amended.  On 
the  eve  of  a  Presidential  nomination,  neither  party  dares 
ignore  this  Chinese  question,  because  it  is  a  question  of 
labor.  White  labor  votes  and  yellow  does  not.  The  law 
will  be  amended,  and  the  President  will  not  veto  it,  because 
he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government.  If  the 
Chinaman,  who  issues  to  coolie  slaves  the  permit  of  mer- 
chant, scholar,  or  traveler,  is  a  rascal  (which  we  have  no 
doubt  he  is),  it  does  not  prove  the  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
Government  any  more  than  did  the  peculations  from  foreign 
ships  by  our  harbor  secretary  the  general  treachery  and  in- 
famy of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  This  sud- 
fen  exhibition  of  fanatic  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Bulletin  and 
Call  is  suggestive  of  a  desire  to  rehabilitate  themselves  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  working  class.  Experience  and  ob- 
servation demonstrate  that  there  is  no  depth  of  absurdity 
nor  height  of  wickedness  to  which  the  daily  journals  of  San 
Francisco  (Alta  excepted)  will  not  crawl  or  climb,  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  will  of  the  ignorant  and  demagogue  element 
if  the  labor  class.  This  practice  of  slobbering  over  the  idle 
poor,  and  pandering  to  prejudices  that  are  the  growth  of  ig- 
norance and  political  demagogism,  is  too  common  to  demand 
notice,  or  even  to  attract  it,  if,  as  has  happened  before,  and 
oy  the  same  journals,  great  damage  to  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  State  of  California  did  not  result  from  it.  All 
:his  blowing  of  smoke  and  ashes  from  out  the  dead  Chinese 
question  is  having  a  damaging  influence  abroad.  It  is  arrest- 
ing immigration,  by  sounding  false  alarm  of  a  new  Chinese 
invasion.  We  were  just  outgrowing  the  devilish  results  ol 
devilish  journalism,  resulting  from  the  Irish  rebellion,  the 
Irish  riot,  and  the  Irish  constitution,  that  were  created  and 
caused  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Chronicle  and  Call  over  the  ad- 
vertisements of  Irish  cooks  and  chambermaids.  We  were 
just  starting  upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity,  and  everything 
vvas  beginning  to  look  bright  and  promising,  when  again  the 
press — the  ever  selfish,  jealous,  malevolent,  and  devilish 
daily  press  of  San  Francisco — lays  its  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  To  show  how  absurd  is  this  senseless  scare,  we  give 
more  space  than  we  can  well  spare  from  our  editorial  page 
to  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  Chinese  arriving 
at  and  departing  from  San  Francisco  since  the  1st  of  August, 
1882,  to  the  22d  of  November,  1883.  From  this  table  of 
statistics,  carefully  prepared  from  official  sources,  it  appears 
that  in  the  period  of  fifteen  months  the  excess  of  depart 
ures  over  arrivals  was  2,668 — less  than  200  a  month.  If  a 
country  with  3  501,308  square  miles  of  territory,  and  55  000,- 
000  of  people,  can  prosper,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
within  its  borders  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  1,854,571  Irishmen,  1,966742  Germans, 
and  2,858,630  other  foreigners — if  it  can  not  stand  up  under 
the  immigration  of  200  moon-eyed  barbarians  a  month,  who 
work  for  their  living,  obey  the  law,  and  don't  vote,  it  had  bet 
ter  go  out  of  business  and  close  the  concern  : 

ARRIVED  AND  DEPARTED,  FROM  AUGUST  I,  1882,  TO  NOVEMBER  22, 
1883,   FROM  THE  PORT  OF    SAN   FRANCISCO,   ETC. 
188a.  Def artist    Arrived. 


August        1 — City  of  Peking 215 

2 — ADJer  Head 505 

12 — Arabic 275 

15  —Malabar 528 

30— Oceanic 329 

September  9— Coptic 121 

21 — Tokio 220 

28 — Gallic no 

October     10 — Belgic 256 

31— Arabic 380 

—  -City  of  Peking 496 


November  n-  Oceanic . 


341 


24 — Coptic 450 

December  5— Tokio 402 

17 — Gallic 356 

28  —Belgic. 271: 

1883. 

9 — City  of  Peking 195- 

18 — Arabic 83 

16 — Coptic 52 

16  —Tokio 89 

16— City  ol  Peking  158 

16— Oceanic 118 

16 — Arabic 178 

16 — Coptic 174 

16— City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 94 

31— Tokio 143 

31  -City  of  Peking  and  Glenelg 274 

28 — Arabic 208 

10 — Oceanic 192 

21 — Coptic 277 

4 — City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 211 

18 — Tokio 402 

September  4 — City  of  Peking 649 

15— Arabic 612 

27 — Oceanic 705 

October    n — Coptic 1,114 

24— Cily  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 675 

November  7 — Tokio 1,230 

22— Cily  of  Peking *86i 


January 

February 

March 

May 


June 
July 

August 


40 
41 
18 

83 
633 

463 
122 

775 
437 

463 

X22 

775 
173 
259 
100 
100 
247 
162 
225 
78 
173 
197 
238 
3°7 


Totals 13  953       6.286 

Whole  number  arrived  in  15 $£  months 6.286 

Deduct  in  transit  to  foreign  ports 2^718 

Total  arrivals  sines  August  1,  1883 3,56s 


and  of  this  number  900  came  on  return  certificates,  leaving 
this  number — 2,668 — as  the  total  number  of  Chinese  arrivals 
that  may  or  may  not  be  authorized  by  law.  During  this 
period  more  than  1900  Chinese  laborers  have  returned  to 
China  without  the  custom-house  certificate.  There  are  thou- 
sands having  the  return  certificate  who,  for  various  reasons, 
will  never  use  them.  The  action  now  taken  by  the  authori- 
ties will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  issue  of  fraudulent 
certificates  at  Canton.  The  mail  company  will  hereafter 
indemnify  itself  from  risk  by  demanding  bonds  of  the  Can- 
ton merchant  for  his  return  passage.  Hence,  we  say  this 
whole  agitation  arises  from  a  senseless  scare. 


The  Chronicle  which,  with  the  Examiner,  is  the  last  and 
only  important  survivor  of  an  anti-railroad  war,  has  in  its 
Tuesday's  issue  two  articles  against  the  railroad — one  en- 
titled "  The  Locked-up  Lands,"  the  other  "The  Wheat  and 
Coal  Trade."  It  is  the  old  tirade,  that  railroads  are  land 
monopolists,  retard  immigration,  and  delay  improvements. 
Neither  point  is  well  taken.  The  railroad  corporations  in 
California  have  not  been  monopolists  of  land  in  any  just 
sense  of  that  term.  The  land  monopolist  is  the  capitalist 
who  holds  for  speculation,  who  sits  down  upon  some  of  God's 
acres,  and  awaits  their  advance  in  value  from  the  demands 
of  those  who  require  them  for  homes  and  for  cultivation. 
This  man  is  the  spider  catching  flies.  The  railroad  corpo- 
rations, seeing  the  prospective  value. of  unoccupied  lands — 
valueless  because  unoccupied,  and  unoccupied  because  un- 
available by  reason  of  distance  from  markets,  and  from 
business,  and  social  centres — entered  into  a  bargain  with  the 
government  that  owned  them,  and  said  ;  "For  each  alter- 
nate section  of  your  lands,  we  will  build  a  railroad  through 
them.  This  will  enhance  the  value  of  your  landed  property, 
and  enable  you  to  make  money."  The  contract  was  entered 
into  with  the  sovereign.  The  corporations  performed  their 
work  and  built  their  roads.  The  government  doubled  its 
price  for  lands,  and  sold  the  half  for  as  much  as  it  asked  for 
all.  The  railroad  earned  their  lands  and  holds  them  by  the 
same  indefeasible  title  that  any  farmer  receives  when  he  gets 
his  patent.  By  the  very  nature  of  railroad  business,  the 
companies  are  interested  in  selling  the  lands  acquired  by 
them,  because  uncultivated  they  bring  no  revenue,  and  un- 
sold they  remain  unprofitable.  The  business  of  the  railroad 
is  transportation,  and  not  cultivation.  As  soon  as  a  quarter- 
section  is  sold  and  settled  upon,  the  railroad  finds  a  contrib- 
utor ;  it  earns  money  by  transportation  of  produce  and  the 
carrying  of  passengers.  Railroads  in  California,  acting  upon 
this  principle,  have  pushed  the  sale  of  lands  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. Reasonable  rates  have  prevailed.  Thousands  of  unprofit- 
able and  unoccupied  acres  are  now  blooming  with  fruit  and 
grain,  and  are  the  homes  of  a  happy,  contented,  and  pros- 
perous people.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Mussel  Slough,  a  mob 
of  Arkansas  rebels  have  endeavored  to  obtain  title  by  vio- 
lence and  the  rifle  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
the  dealings  between  farmer  and  railroad,  as  buyer  and  seller 
of  lands,  have  been  friendly  and  of  mutual  benefit.  Where 
once  was  desolation  now  is  progress ;  seeming  deserts  have 
become  fruitful  farms  ;  villages  teeming  with  business  life 
exist  where  it  was  once  unprofitable  to  skin  herds  of  wild  cat- 
tle for  their  hides.  This  prosperity  is  largely  due  to  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  The  prosperity  thus  carried  to  the 
country  flows  back  upon  the  towns.  The  country  feeds  the 
city,  the  city  contiibutes  to  the  country.  Since  railroads 
have  been  introduced  into  this  State,  San  Francisco  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  wealth  and  population  ;  the  interior  has 
advanced  in  both  ;  and  every  part  of  the  State,  even  those 
places  where  the  railroads  have  not  yet  penetrated,  have  felt 
the  quickened  pulse  of  their  creation.  Between  the  land- 
owners and  the  railroads  there  is  no  serious  question  of  disa- 
greement, none  which  is  not  easily  adjustable,  if  the  San 
Francisco  traders,  political  adventurers,  sans-culottes,  and 
newspapers  did  not  find  it  for  their  interest  to  keep  up  an 
angry  and  unprofitable  agitation. 


The  argument  to  show  why  Mr.  Charles  Crocker  and  his 
associates  should  not  transport  grain  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thence  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  is  equally  absurd.  This  is  a 
question  to  be  discussed  from  a  single  standpoint.  If  the 
Stanford  system  of  transportation  can  carry  our  grain  to  a 
foreign  market  in  a  better  condition,  in  less  time,  and  at 
cheaper  rates  than  any  other,  it  will  get  this  carrying  trade, 
and  ought  to  have  it.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  never 
made  so  dead  a  give-away  as  when,  by  resolution,  it  ad- 
mitted that  ships  could  not  compete  with  the  railroads  in 
transporting  goods,  and  that  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco 
was  beiDg  driven  from  its  port.  Now,  what  does  the  grain- 
grower  care  for  commerce,  or  for  the  ships,  or  for  San  Fran- 
cisco ?  He  demands  the  best  price  he  can  get  for  his  wheat, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  get  it,  if  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
is  never  again  plowed  by  a  deep-sea  keel.  He  desires  that 
his  farm  produce  should  be  carried  away,  and  the  articles 
demanded  by  him  for  consumption  should  be  brought  to  him 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Nor  does  the  farmer  or  the  town-resi- 
dent care  who  brings  him  his  coal,  so  long  as  he  gets  good 
coal  at  a  cheap  price.    There  is  no  sentiment  in  the  matter. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  Pennsylvania  or"  Newcastle,  anthra- 
cite or  bituminous,  Puget  Sound  or  Australia  ;  it  is  a  pure 
question  of  dollars  and  cents — the  most  heat  for  the  least 
money.  If  the  company  can-bring  coal  so  cheaply  from  our 
own  mines  that  British  ships  can  not  compete  in  its  trans- 
portation, or  can  transport  wheat  so  cheaply  to  Liverpool  that 
English  bottoms  shall  be  driven  from  the  trade,  does  this 
not  advantage  our  own  people?  For  every  fireside  and 
factory,  every  steam-engine  driven  by  the  power  of  coal, 
every  manufacturing  industry,  gas  company,  or  blacksmith 
shop,  cheap  coal  is  provided."  Coal  is  used  by  all  railroads, 
by  all  steamers  navigating  the  Pacific  ocean,  along  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  or  its  inland  waters.  Coal  more  largely  than  any 
other  item  enters  into  the  economies  of  our  industrial,  man 
ufacturing,  and  transportation  system  ;  and  either  directly  or 
indirectly  interests  every  person  of  our  community.  Hence, 
cheap  coal  is  a  desideratum,  and  one  concerning  which  we 
are  not  disposed  to  complain  of  the  railroad  companies,  even 
though  loss  of  profit  may  occur  to  English  and  foreign,  or 
even  to  American,  ship-owners.  Railroad  overland  trans- 
portation is  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  commercial  interests. 
The  railroad  across  the  continent  is  the  rival  of  the  ship  that 
sails  around  it.  Both  are  anxious  to  fetch  and  carry.  There 
can  be  no  rivalry  with,  or  upon,  God's  great  highway  of  the 
ocean.  Now,  if  by  rail  and  steam  our  farmers  can  have 
their  grain  transported  to  a  foreign  market  across  the  con- 
tinent cheaper  than  by  sailing  vessels  circumnavigating  the 
hemisphere,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ?  Certainly  not 
the  farmer  ;  it  is  to  his  advantage  that  his  grain  should  reach 
the  highest  market  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, and  no  capital  can  be  made  among  farmers  by  news 
papers  or  politicians  because  Mr.  Huntington  and  his  asso- 
ciates can  carry  grain  cheaper  and  quicker  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  on  a  railroad  than  an  English  ship  owner  can  take 
it  around  Cape  Horn  io  his  ships.  There  is  no  sense  in  the 
argument  made  in  the  Chronicle  that  when  the  railroad 
drives  off  competition  by  sea,  it  will  put  up  prices.  The 
ocean  can  not  be  controlled.  It  can  not  be  owned,  nor  cor- 
nered, nor  put  into  a  syndicate  ;  nor  can  any  business  com- 
bination be  made  that  will  prevent  anybody  from  its  naviga- 
tion. Whenever  the  cost  of  transporting  a  cargo  ot  wheat 
is  high  enough  by  rail  to  justify  a  ship  in  carrying  it  at 
less  cost,  there  will  be  a  ship  ready  for  it.  There  are  too 
many  oceans,  too  many  ships,  and  too  many  sailors  to  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  winds  and  waves. 


One  of  the  least  respectable  of  the  features  of  this  rail- 
road war  is  that  it  is  one  ot  ambuscades  and  false  issues.  It 
is  always  being  fought  over  somebody  else's  shoulders.  The 
only  real  and  natural  contest  lies  between  the  merchant,  who 
wants  cheap  transportation  in  order  that  he  may  make  a 
larger  profit  upon  his  merchandise,  and  the  carrier,  who 
wants  dear  transportation  so  that  he  can  make  more  profit 
from  carrying.  The  ship-owning  merchant  would  naturally 
desire  that  there  be  no  railroads,  so  that  he  might  monopo 
l'ze  the  carrying  trade.  The  railroad-builder  wou'd  have 
no  ship  in  competition  with  his  routes.  The  ordinary  im- 
porter and  exporter  of  merchandise,  dealing  in  large  bulks 
and  weights,  finds  his  profits  deranged  by  ever  so  small  an 
addition  to  the  cost  of  transportation  ;  and  hence  he  is  in 
constant  contest  with  the  freight  department  for  a  low  tariff. 
To  the  consumer  the  addition  is  so  small,  to  the  small 
amount  used  by  him,  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  practical 
concern.  As  the  good  Romanist  leaves  the  care  of  his  soul 
and  the  conflict  with  the  devil  to  his  priest,  so  does  the 
consumer  of  merchandise  leave  the  contest  over  freights 
to  the  middleman,  who  makes  the  profit.  To  the  consumer 
the  question  is  nix.  If  the  railroads  get  high  freights,  the 
profits  go  to  them.  If  the  merchants  get  low  freights,  all  the 
same,  they  sell  for  the  same  price  and  pocket  the  savings. 
Hence,  it  is  the  merchant  engaged  in  ocean  commerce  at  the 
seaport,  and  the  interior  trader  selling  goods  in  the  country- 
village,  who  are  the  natural  antagonists  of  railroads.  The 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer  may  or  may  not  be  in 
terested  in  low  freights.  If  the  farmer  pays  a  high  price  for 
bringing  to  him  his  merchandise,  his  sacks,  his  dry-goods, 
furniture,  clothing,  and  groceries,  he  may  enable  the 
railroad  to  transport  his  grain — as  return  freight  or  other 
wise — at  the  mere  outlay  of  extra  coit  involved  for  hauling 
and  handling.  The  mechaoic  is  interested  in  high  wages  for 
himself,  and  so  is  the  laborer.  The  railroad  laborer  is  di- 
rectly interested  in  hi  ,h  freights  and  fares.  This  enables 
him  to  demand  and  receive  high  wages.  If  the  railroad 
laborer  gets  high  wages,  it  becomes  a  standard  for  the  price 
of  all  other  labor.  The  manufacturer  may  or  may  not  desire 
low  freights.  If  low  freights  will  bring  Eastern  merchandise 
to  the  coast  in  ruinous  competition  with  home  manufacture, 
then  he  does  not  want  them.  The  laborer  in  a  manufactur- 
ing establishment  interested  in  high  freights  ought  also  to  be 
a  high-freight  man,  so  that  his  employers  may  afford  to  pay 
him  high  wages.  The  citizen  engaged  in  general  business,  the 
professional  man,  or  one  owning  town  or  farm  properly,  may 
think  his  interest  better  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of 
manufacturing  industries  than  in  the  cheap  transportation  of 
merchandise.  He  may  think  it  better  to  bring  Birmingham, 
or  Leeds,  or  Lowell  to  San  Francisco,  with  manufacturing 


capital  and  skilled  labor,  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  w  -  i   d 
as  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  than  to   have  brass  jewelry, 
jack-knives,  and  cotton  cloth  brought  cheaply  to  us.     Such 
a  person,  taking  a  broader  view  than  does  the  trader,  who 
balances  his   ledger  to  ascertain    his  views  upon  all  ques 
tions  of  political  economy,  may  think  the  establishment  of 
manufactories — such  as  lead,  acid,  and  iron  works ;  foundries 
and  machine  shops  ;  rope-walks  and  jute  factories  ;  rolling 
mills  ;    nail,  soap,  shoe,  clothing,   and  furniture  establish 
ments  ;  flouring  and  cotton  mills  ;  brewing  and  malting  in 
dustries;  glass,  brick,  silk,  white  lead,  and  wire  factories; 
ship  yards,  shops  for  building  cars,  carriages,  and  farming 
imp'ements,  and  the  kindred  industries  that  are  growing  up 
in  our  midst — are  of  more  importance  to  our  people,  and  cut 
a  largsr  figure  in  developing  the  industries  of  our  State,  than 
low  freights  on  bottled  beer  and  quack  swipes  from  Milwau 
kee  and  St.  Louis,  or  low  fares  for  a  demagogue  politician  to 
reach  Congress.     There  has  never  been   agitated  an  issue 
upon  this  coast  that  is  more  absurd  or  illogical  than  this  con- 
flict with  the  railroads.     The  legitimate  industries  of   the 
coast  are  not  concerned  in  it ;    the  decent  and  respectable 
business  men  of  the  State  are  taking  no  part  in  it.     There  is 
not  a  gentleman  of  respectable  prominence  in  either  politi 
cal  party;  there  is  not  an  intelligent  and  disinterested  busi 
ness  man  or  merchant ;  not  a  farmer  or  mechanic  of  stand- 
ing, who  has  not  a  personal  quarrel  with  the  railroad  man- 
agement, or  who  does  not  want  office  and  notoriety — who  does 
not  recognize  the  fact,  and  concede  it,  that  the  railroads  of 
California  have  accomplished  more  of  good   than  ill  to  the 
State  ;  have  done  more  to  advance  than  retard  our  prosper 
ity  ;  have  rather  created  than  impaired  values  ;   have  in 
creased  rather  than  diminished  our  population  ;  and  that, 
striking  the  balance  sheet,  there  is  something  standing  to 
the  credit  of  railroad  construction  and  management. 


It  is  generally  believed  that,  of  all  the  working  classes, 
the  printing  guild  is  the  most  intelligent.  This  is  not  true  ; 
but  yet  printers  rightfully  claim  to  be  possessed  of  a  fair 
share  of  general  information  and  a  fair  modicum  of  com- 
mon sense.  Some  few  weeks  since,  a  little  squad  of  type- 
setters in  the  Bulletin  and  Call  orifices  struck  against  well- 
paid  employment,  and  at  an  untimely  hour  of  the  day,  and 
without  notice,  walked  away  from  their  cases,  because  cer- 
tain others  (not  as  foolish  as  themselves)  were  allowed  em- 
ployment in  those  offices,  though  not  members  of  a  type* 
graphical  trades  union.  From  that  day  to  this  these  self 
exiled  mechanics  have  been  waging  an  aimless  and  unprofi  ■ 
able  war  against  the  Bulletin  and  Call  newspapers.  Thes>e 
typos,  having  determined  to  go  to  sea  in  a  bowl,  have  or- 
ganized a  piratical  navy,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Schwatka,  to  war  against  organized  society.  Captain 
Schwatka,  on  Sunday  last,  raised  the  black  flag,  sailed  ou 
from  under  cover  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  with  death's  head  and 
marrow  bones  flying  from  the  peak.  Now,  we  shall  expect 
everybody,  who  does  not  swill  beer  and  belong  to  some 
trades  union,  to  walk  the  plank.  We  ask  intelligent  print- 
ers, and  intelligent  laborers  of  all  classes, to  read  the  follow 
ing  pronunciamento  of  Admiral  Schwatka  : 

Where  as,  We  see  plainly  that  the  day  of  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor  can  not  much  longer  be  delayed  ;  that  the  few  holders  of  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  wealth  are  making  preparations  to  seize  and  to 
hold  what  little  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  many  ;  that  by  means 
o:  additional  bonds,  mortgages,  and  various  other  interest -bearing  evi 
dences  ot  indebtedness,  it  is  intended  to  compel  labir  to  pay  still  further 
unwilling  tribute  to  wealth,  and  that  organized  capital  is  even  now  tak- 
ing the  necessary  steps  by  which  they  may  he  sure  of  the  assistance  ol 
the  regular  army  and  of  the  militia,  or  citizen  soldiery,  of  the  land  to 
sustain  them  in  their  neJarious  and  revolutionary  designs ;  therefore, 

For  what  the  printers  designate  as  right  down  "  rot,"  we 
commend  this  preamble  of  ignorance,  bad  English,  mis- 
statement, and  nonsense.  First,  the  day  of  physical  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital  can  never  come,  and  ought  never 
to  come  in  this  republic,  till  all  legal  and  peaceful  remedies 
have  failed  ;  and  they  can  not  fail,  because  the  laborers  of 
the  nation  are  a  majority,  and  a  majority  controls  and  rules 
the  republic,  and  makes  and  executes  its  laws.  Second,  the 
statement  that  a  few  hold  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  untrue.  The  great  bulk  of  the  nation's  wealth 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  created  it  by  their  toil. 
Bonds,  mortgages,  and  interest  bearing  securities  are  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  values  of  the  people.  Third,  that 
organized  capital  is  now  taking  steps  to  enlist  the  service  of 
the  regular  army  and  the  citizen  soldiery  in  nefarious  and 
revolutionary  designs,  is  an  idea  worthy  of  a  beer-drinking 
Polish  Jew  who  is  too  idle  to  work,  too  lazy  to  beg,  and  too 
cowardly  to  steal. 


In  answer  to  the  paragraph  of  comment  on  the  letter  in 
last  week's  issue,  concerning  the  Chinese  question  (printed 
on  this  page),  our  correspondent  writes  : 

You  asmme  the  fact  in  controversy.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing if  some  persons  who  were  not  entitled  should  seek  to  enter  the 
United  States  from  China.  That,  of  course,  we  have  expected.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Emperor  of  China  will  countenance  any  evasion  of  the 
law.  We  have  made  a  treaty  with  China.  In  the  legislation  passed  to 
carry  this  treaty  into  effect,  we  have  provided  certain  means  for  the  de- 
terminauon  of  the  rights  of  persons  who  claim  that  they  are  entitled  to 


admission.  In  this  respect,  China  has  permitted  us  to  provide  our  own* 
means,  to  lay  down  our  own  rules,  merely  stipulating  that  she  should  be 
informed  as  to  what  those  rules  were.  There  was  absolutely  no  other 
restriction  upon  us.  We  prescribed  those  rules ;  we  informed  China 
what  they  were.  Now  it  is  said  that  a  Chinese  official  at  Canton  has 
given  certificates  to  people  who  were  not  entitled  to  them.  This  cer- 
tainly may  have  occurred  ;  it  is  possible  there  may  be  several  of  the 
same  class.  To  speak  of  it,  however,  as  general,  would  be  to  impeach 
the  action  of  our  own  authorities  as  well  as  those  of  China,  for  those 
who  have  been  admitted  here  have  been  admitted  by  the  action  of  the 
judges  or  the  custom-house  authorities.  Now,  my  excellent  friend, 
General  Miller,  sends  two  communications  to  our  Government— one  to 
the  State  Department,  the  other  to  the  Revenue  Department.  The  first 
is  sent  by  the  State  Department  to  the  Chinese  Government,  as  it  should 
be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  receive  proper  attention.  As  I  ?aid  before, 
I  really  do  not  see  anything  to  prevent  our  passing  any  statute  that  we 
please.  China  has  consented  that  we  should  do  so,  not  giving  us  per- 
mission, but  saying  in  advance  that  she  will  not  consider  it  any  violation 
of  the  treaty.  The  other  communication,  sent  to  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, I  am  surprised  at.  The  General  asks  our  Government,  in  effect, 
to  instruct  the  custom-house  officers  at  San  Francisco  to  disregard  the 
plain  letter  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  the  Revenue  Department  very 
properly  answers  that  it  will  await  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Department. 
What  else  could  it  have  done?  It  can  neither  set  aside  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress nor  a  treaty.  The  whole  matter  is  in  our  own  hands.  There 
never  was  any  treaty  between  the  Emperor  of  China  and  the  United 
Statet,  authorizing  the  admission  of  a  coolie.  England  and  France  did 
force  the  Emperor  of  China  to  enter  into  treaties  with  them  to  that  ef- 
fect. The  policy  of  the  Empire  had  been  opposed  to  the  extradition  of 
its  subjects,  and  to  their  change  of  allegiance.  But  when  France  and 
England  came  to  make  their  treaties  with  China,  they  made  an  express 
stipulation  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the  deportation  of  Chinese 
under  labor  contracts  made  with  French  or  English.  If  you  will  exam- 
ine those  treaties,  you  will  see  that  they  are  as  opposite  to  ours  as  any- 
thing can  be.  They  grant  no  permission  at  all  to  any  free  man  to  leave 
China,  but  only  restrain  the  Emperor  from  interfering  with  the  deporta- 
tion of  Chinamen  under  contract  to  labor  with  Englishmen  or  French- 
men. Hence  came  the  utterly  infamous  coolie  traffic.  If  you  turn, 
now  to  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  between  China  and  the  United  States, 
you  will  perceive  that  it  has  no  application  to  any  such  persons.  It 
does  not  apply  to  persons  hired  to  labor,  nor  authorize  their  admission, 
but  it  recognizes  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  change  his  alle- 
giance and  to  change  his  place  of  residence,  at  his  own  free  will  and 
pleasure.  If  you  will  consider  what  the  French  and  English  treaties 
were,  and  look  at  the  language  employed,  you  will  see  that  it  is  in 
strong  contrast,  and  that  the  ideas  conveyed  are  as  opposite  as  ideas  well 
can  be.  There  never  was  authority,  under  any  treaty,  for  any  one  to 
import  a  Chinese  laborer  into  the  United  States.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  ill-leeling  between  China  andjthe  United  States.  We  have  got 
all  that  any  reasonable  man  could  ask.  Our  intercourse  with  China  has 
been  on  the  most  friendly  fooling  from  the  beginning.  We  commenced 
it  before  the  Revolution — one  of  the  little  episodes  of  which  was  that 
little  lea-party  in  Boston,  of  which  you  have,  no  doubt,  heard — and  the 
Revolution  was  no  sooner  ended  than  our  ships  were  in  the  ports  o^ 
China,  flying  the  flowery  flag.  We  made  the  first  treaty  wilh  China, 
and  we  have  always  stood  with  her  on  the  footiog  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  Let  us  maintain  it.  If  there  are  any  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  understanding,  let  us  remove  lhem.  I  feel 
very  sure,  and  the  whole  history  of  Chinese  intercourse  with  us  shows, 
that  China  will  present  no  objection.  It  may  be  of  very  great  value  to 
us  in  the  very  near  future  to  stand  on  terms  of  entire  cordiality  with  the 
oldest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  2. 


It  was  not  very  generous  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Jewell, 
when  he  complimented  and  scolded  the  daily  papers  the 
other  Sunday,  to  omit  the  weekly  journals  because  "  they 
have  small  weight  or  influence  in  forming  the  public  senti- 
ment or  opinion."  "  The  daily  newspaper,"  says  the  rev- 
erend doctor,  "is  a  great  teacher" — so  is  the  devil.  "It 
goes  everywhere  " — so  do  malaria  and  sewer-gas.  "  It  is 
an  omnipotent  and  cosmopolitan  visitor  in  every  grade  of 
society  " — so  is  sin.  "  It  is  thrown  into  the  windows,  pushed 
under  the  doors,  and  pressed  upon  the  passer-by  in  the 
streets" — so  are  quack  advertisements,  and  so  is  dirt  upon  a 
windy  day.  "  At  the  stroke  of  the  fire-bell  the  reporter  is 
first  on  the  ground  " — so  is  the  thief.  "  At  the  crack  of  the 
pistol,  the  reporter  is  at  the  scene  of  death  before  the  police- 
man " — so  are  coroner  and  undertaker.  "  It  outrides  jus- 
tice "• — so  do  all  sorts  of  iniquity.  "In  politics,  the  press 
is  a  great  training  school" — so  it  is  in  the  prize-ring,  the 
dog  pit,  and  the  brothel.  "It  is  an  immense  benefit  to  the 
public  ;  "  we  admit  that  at  times  it  has  its  uses.  And  now 
we  will  give  the  reverend  doctor  a  hint  for  reflection  and 
prayer,  embodied  in  the  assertion  that  the  daily  press  (as 
an  institution)  is  less  courageous,  more  venal,  more  unre- 
liable, more  unprincipled,  more  inconsistent,  and  exhibits 
less  common  sense,  less  dignity,  and  less  regard  for  truth, 
than  any  respectable  institution  in  America  ;  that  it  is  more 
under  the  control  of  narrow,  local  interests,  and  more  largely 
influenced  by  personal  ones,  and  in  its  power  of  evil  has  less 
prudence,  less  caution,  less  judgment,  and  less  disinterested 
zeal  for  the  public  good,  than  any  other  institution  of  like 
pretension. 


The  individual  who  is  responsible  for  the  make-up  of  the 
third  page  of  Wednesday  evening's  Bulletin  is  either  an  in- 
comprehensible idiot  or  a  most  malicious  and  vulgar  knave. 
In  either  case,  he  should  be  discharged  from  an  employment 
he  has  dishonored,  and  a  journal  he  has  disgraced,  always, 
of  course,  provided  that  the  "  Parisian  California  story, 
specially   telegraphed   to   the  Bulletin"   was   not    inserted 

Iwith  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
wounding  by  its  brutal  malignity. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  wore  at  a  recent  wedding  in 
London  a  dress  of  white  satin  wlvch  fitted  her  perfect 
6gure  like  a  glove.  The  skirt  had  three  fliunces, 
each  edged  with  coffee-colored  lace.  Over  the  bodice 
w-ts  a  sort  of  Zjuave-shaped  jacket  covered  with  cof- 
fee-colored lice.  Her  bonnet  was  white  felt,  trimmed 
with  the  same  fabric.  At  one  side  was  a  bunch  o' 
pink  carnations,  and  fastening  the  strings  a  bunch  of 
dark-red  fl  3Wexs. 

Artistic  society  in  Paris  has  just  now  a  dainty 
morsel  of  scandal  to  enliven  it.  The  great  Meisson- 
ier  who  has  an  aversion  to  painting  portraits,  was, 
some  time  ago.  asked  to  punt  the  portrait  of  a  hand- 
some, somewh-u  passu,  and  fabulously  wealthy  Phil- 
adelphia worn  in,  whom  everybody  in  Mew  York  and 
Bjston  society  knows  very  well.  No  price  that  he 
could  ft*  could  save  him  from  th?  task,  and  so  he  ac- 
complished it  with  his  usual  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
truth  and  exquisite  finish  of  details.  To  be  painted 
by  Meissonier,  to  possess  a  Meissonier,  was  a  privi- 
lege and  an  event  that  might  well  warrant  a  cerUin 
amount  of  interest  and  curiosity  among  one's  friends, 
and  expectation  was  on  the  qui  vive.  But,  as  so 
often  happens,  expectation  was  in  this  case  doomed 
to  disappointment.  Meissonier,  with  his  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  exquisite  finish,  had  painted  a  painted 
and  powdAd  lady  of  the  period.  There  hung  the 
powder  aoHit  the  lashes  of  the  beautiful  eyes  ;  there 
glowed  the  paint  on  the  lips— paint  and  powder 
everywhere;  and  where  no  paint  and  powder  was, 
there  were  found  lurking  the  wrinkles  and  withered 
skin  of  age.  The  portrait  was  sent  back,  refused  in- 
dignantly. We  shall  not  trench  upon  the  current  on 
dits,  but  it  hangs  on  exhibition  in  the  Palais  de  1'In- 
dustrie  in  Paris,  conspicuous  among  Meissonkr's 
works,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 

White  bonnets  have  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion 
for  evening  wear.  Those  of  pale  mauve,  and  salmon 
and  blue  velvet,  made  simply  and  trimmed  with  a 
cluster  of  ostrich  tips,  are  the  most  fashionable. 


The  statement,  says  the  London  World,  which  ap- 
peared in  a  contemporary,  that  Mrs.  Mack  iy,  the 
wife  of  the  Bonanza  silver  king,  was  the  largest  bid- 
der for  the  Porter  Rhodes  diamond,  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Porter  Rhodes,  in 
company  with  the  Vari  correspondent  of  a  London 
daily  newspaper,  went  to  No.  9  Rue  Tilsit,  to  show 
the  diamond  to  Mrs.  Mackay,  but  nothing  transpired 
as  to  possible  purchase,  although  the  lady  in  question 
likes  handsome  jewelry.  Even  to  the  wife  of  the 
millionaire,  Mr.  Mackay,  the  purchase  of  a  gem  cost- 
ing ninety  thousand  pounds  requires  reflection  and 
consultation  with  her  lord  and  master,  who  is  at  the 
present  moment  in  "the  States."  I  have  it  on  the 
most  trustworthy  authority  that  the  eldest  son  of  a 
well-known  Roman  Catholic  peer  is  smitten  with  the 
charms  of  Miss  Eva  Mackay.  It  is  true  that  many 
will  assert  it  is  her  possibly  enormous  dowry  he  is  in 
love  with,  as  for  the  most  part  the  Roman  Catholic 
peers  of  Great  Britain  are  not  too  wealthy  to  refuse  a 
few  of  the  dollars  made  in  a  silver  mice.  In  this 
case,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  money  as  the 
young  lady  herself,  who  is  charming,  but  who  at  the 
present  moment  seems  more  inclined  to  become  a 
nun  than  a  wife,  though  the  suitor  is  the  heir-appar- 
ent to  a  peerage.  The  young  gentleman  in  question 
his  recently  lift  Paris  for  a  lour  in  America,  whither 
he  has  gone  to  gain  the  necessary  courage  for  going 
through  the  lear.ul  ordeal  of  asking  mamma.  The 
question  at  the  present  moment  among  the  gossips  of 
society  in  Paris  is  :  "  Will  Miss  Eva  Mackay  choose 
a  prospective  English  coronet  or  the  veil  ol  a  Sacre1 
Cceur  nun  ?  "  I  do  not  think  I  am  much  astray  when 
I  state  that  it  will  be  the  former. 

Silver  bangles  are  much  more  worn  than  gold  ones. 
It  is  fashionable  for  the  girl  who  owns  a  bracelet  with 
bangles  to  have  the  monogram  of  each  member  of 
her  tamily  on  each  separate  bangle. 

The  Jersey  Lily  is  again  in  New  York,  observes 
the  American  Queen,  Her  arrival  has  passed  almost 
unnoticed.  How  extremely  different  was  her  recep- 
tion one  year  ago,  when  she  arrived  in  America  for 
the  first  time.  Then  she  was  besieged  by  scores  of 
reporters,  and  the  daily  papers  contained  column 
after  column  about  her,  and  chronicled  her  slightest 
movements  and  her  silliest  speeches.  Now,  beyond 
stating  her  arrival,  the  papers  have  let  her  severely 
alone.  Mrs.  Langtry  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
affected  over  the  want  of  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the 
public.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  in  the  most  exuber- 
ant spirits,  and  is  hopeiul  of  having  a  most  success- 
ful tour.  In  spite  of  all  that  the  press  said  about  her 
here,  she  went  back  to  London,  and  was  received 
very  cordially  by  the  highest  society.  This  seems 
rather  strange,  after  all  the  gossip,  but  is  neverthe- 
less true.  She  was  at  a  ball  given  by  Lady  Rosebery, 
a  tea  given  by  another  great  leader  of  lashion,  and 
she  was  driven  out  to  the  Ascot  races  on  a  coach  in 
company  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
some  others  as  distinguished.  Evidently  the  Eng:i:h 
have  no  confidence  in  the  American  press,  and  think 
that  all  the  stories  and  gossip  in  the  papers  about 
Mrs.  Langtry  were  gotten  up  to  amuse  us 


A  stylish  traveling- dress  worn  by  a  youthful  bride 
at  Niagara,  recently,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  model. 
The  material  was  an  Irish  poplin,  so't  and  silky  as 
ottoman,  and  of  a  rich,  dark,  laurel-green  shade. 
The  skirts  were  *  ttached  to  a  jersey  bodice,  the  front 
of  which  was  braided  in  military  style  in  a  raised  de- 
sign— i.  c,  broad  around  the  throat,  then  narrowing 
gradually  until  it  reached  a  point  just  below  the 
waist.  The  bodice  fastened  down  the  back  with  tiny 
gold  and  green  enamel  buttons.  The  close  sleeves 
were  braided  to  the  elbow  and  buttoned  up  the  out- 
side of  the  arm.  The  skirt  was  laid  in  kilts,  the 
broad  plaits  being  long  enough  to  reach  a  long  scarf 
of  dark  green  velvet,  which  was  caught  up  over  the 
hips,  forming  a  back  drapery  also,  being  he'd  at  the 
other  side  with  massive  buckles  of  green  and  gold 
A  velvet  shoulder  cape  and  simple  cap  of  velvet  fin 
ished  the  costume. 


Theheels  of  slippers  for  house  wear  are  as  high  as 
usual,  but  are  gradually  broadening.  The  toes  are 
lengthening,  too,  and  are  not  embroidered,  as  for- 
merly, but  are  adorned  with  a  little  rosette  of  satin 
ribbon  of  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  dress  worn. 


Why  a  girl  can  not  play  tennis  well  is  told  by  the 
Amherst  Student  in  definite  langmge  :  She.  has  a 
layer  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and 
consequently  can  not  hold  the  racket  firmly.  When 
a  ball  strikes  the  side  of  the  racket,  the  racket  turns, 
and  the  ball  bounds  at  a  right  angle  to  the  line  by 
which  it  came.  Also,  the  principal  bone  of  the  lower 
arm  being  shorter  proportionately  in  the  fema'e  frame 
than  in  that  of  the  male,  the  girl  can  not  hold  the 
racket  on  a  line  with  the  arm,  but  holds  it,  mcesssa- 
rily,  at  a  large  angle  with  the  arm,  thus  tending  to 
knock  the  ball  sideways.  Further,  the  articulation 
of  the  humerus  with  the  ulna  and  radius  is  imperfect 
in  the  girl.  Her  ribs  are  too  small,  her  scapula  too 
thin,  her  clavicle  too  short,  and  her  triceps  extensor 
muccle  too  large.  Moreover,  some  girls  shut  their 
eyes  when  they  see  the  ball  approaching. 

A  dinner-party,  to  be  in  perfect  accord,  should 
never  exceed  the  lucky  number  of  twelve.  Eight  is 
the  fashionable  quota  in  small  establishments. 

The  New  York  World  prints  a  column  list  of 
widows  and  spinsters  in  that  city  who  are  possessed 
of  property  valued  at  upward  of  a  million  doll  rs. 
Among  them  arc  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  probably  the 
richest  woman  in  America,  who  is  set  down  at  $10, • 
000,000  ;  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  widow  01  the 
late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  $5  000,000 ;  Mrs.  Moses 
Taylor,  $6,000,000  ;  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens,  S3. 000  000; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  widow  of  the  late  Commodore 
Stevens,  $7,000  000;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Morgan,  $5  000  000; 
Mrs.  James  Brown,  $5  000.000  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Burr, 
$4,000,000  ;  Mrs.  Samuel  Corey,  $3  ooo.'ooo  ;  Mrs. 
Camilla  Coddington,  52  000,000 ;  Mrs.  William 
Coleman,  $2,500.000 ;  Mrs.  William  E.  D.  dge. 
$2,000,000. 

A  white  goat-skin  rug  that  comes  within  the  possi- 
bilities of  every  purse,  is  just  the  thing  to  throw  down 
on  a  bed-room  floor.  The  long,  silky  hair  wears 
well,  and  feels  pleasantly  under  foot. 


The  hair  is  still  twisted  in  a  coil,  not  braided  and 
then  twisted  up.  The  Grecian  knot  is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable, and  every  day  the  hair  seems  to  be  worn 
higher.  When  arranged  on  the  top  ol  the  head,  it  is 
ornamented  with  an  amber  comb  or  a  dagger,  and  a 
light  fluffy  fringe  is  worn  on  the  forehead  and  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck. 


The  rapidity,  says  the  Sun,  with  which  American 
women  lose  their  freshness  was  remarked  upon  on 
a  late  occasion  by  a  gentleman  recently  returned  to 
this  country  after  a  residence  abroad  of  a  few  years. 
"  The  lovely  brides  ol  a  season  or  two  back,"  he  said, 
"are  now  sturdy  and  middle-aged-looking  matrons, 
and  the  girls  who  have  not  married,  and  whom  I  left 
in  the  perfection  of  the  loveliest  type  of  female  b&tty, 
are  either  shrunken,  lined,  and  withered,  or  grown 
stout,  coarse,  and  almost  portly.  There  must  be 
something  wrong  in  the  life  they  lead  to  produce  such 
a  premiture  decay.  A  woman  ought  to  be  beautiful 
up  to  thirty-five,  and  lovely  and  lovable  tor  twenty 
years  longer." 


A  correspondent  in  the  London  Times  says  :  ' '  You 
have  statisticians  of  every  class  address  you,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  has  called  attention  to  the 
predominance  now  of  marriages  where  there  is  some 
supposed  immediate  pecuniary  advantage.  The  list 
of  marriages  in  the  Times  of  this  morning,  for  in- 
stance, announces  three-fourths  at  least  to  have  been 
contracted  with  ladies  who  have  presumably  bene- 
fited by  the  death  of  either  father  or  husband. 
Twenty  marriages  are  announced,  out  of  which  num- 
ber only  six  wives  have  a  father  living,  two  are 
widows,  and  twelve  are  fatherless," 

Gold  lace  pins  are  finished  in  dead  gold,  plain,  and 
with  filigree  ornamentation.  These  pins  also  come 
in  Indian  molten  gold,  which  is  of  dull  surface,  but 
artistic  and  effective. 


The  latest  wrinkle  is  to  have  the  fan  form  the  back- 
ground for  a  series  of  family  portraits.  A  New 
Yorker  of  social  distinction,  according  to  the  Mail, 
has  introduced  the  idea  of  having  her  three  children, 
all  in  costume,  painted  by  an  artist  of  note,  on  her 
fan,  and  other  ladies  of  equal  "  distinction,"  though 
lacking  originality,  are  following  suit.  And  what  a 
sweet  compliment  to  the  stay-at-home  husband  it  is, 
to  be  sure,  to  wave  his  picture  in  the  very  eyes  of  a 
too  flirtatious  partner  1  Certainly,  nothing  more  do- 
mestic has  ever  been  invented  unless  it  was  those 
miniature  breastpins  Noah's  wife  wore  in  the  ark. 


One  of  Mrs.  Langtry's  pretty  walking-dresses  is  of 
dark  blue  broadcloth,  with  skirt  bordered  by  several 
tiny  plaitings  of  red  and  yellow  satin,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  which  is  a  band  of  chamois  skin  some 
three  inches  in  width.  The  tight-fitting  waist  is 
similarly  trimmed,  and  the  little  turban  worn  with  it 
is  of  dark-blue. 


A  splendid  yellow  chrysanthemum  that  took  a  prize 
at  the  Boston  Flower  Show  has  figured  at  a  dinner- 
party given  expressly  in  its  honor.  The  objection- 
able earthen  pot  was  draped  with  ruby  plush,  the 
only  bit  of  contrasting  color  permitted  at  a  table  that 
reminded  the  guests  of  Mr.  Whistler's  arrangement 
of  white  and  yellow  in  New  York.  The  effect  of  the 
silver  candlesticks,  the  sparkling  glass,  and  the  deli- 
cate white  and  yellow  china  with  this  rich  mass  ol 
red  concentrated  beneath  a  thousand  yellow  blooms, 
was  admirable,  and  the  noble  flower  had  its  health 
drunk  standing. 


Among  the  novelties  in  jewelry  and  fancy  articles 
are  new  pins  for  the  lace  or  ribbon  at  the  throat.  One 
in  silver  represents  a  half  moon,  with  the  profile  of  a 
man  set  in  the  hollow  of  the  disk,  the  crescent  thrown 
across  a  silver  bar.  which  is  furnished  at  the  end  with 
stars.  Another  shows  a  small  bronzed  head  of  a 
horse,  with  a  tiny  gold  whip  twisted  about  it.  a  hocf 
forming  the  handle ;  this  head  is  wedged  in  between 
narrow  bars,  forming  the  frame  of  the  pin. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 

WHOLESALEAND  RETAIL. 

Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


FOR 
FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CH  IL  ENGLNEEB  AND  LAND  SURVEYOR, 

Room  38,  3x8  Pine  Street.. San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JOHN   GASH. 


TOHN  J.  NEWSOM 


NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARGHITE CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 
Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants*  Exchange,  California  St., 
between   Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

a/arble  mantels,  made  of 

■LV-L    0YTX.  eOIOBED,  ITALIAN,  and  STATU- 

ABT  MARBLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
>V.  II.  JUCCOB91ICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S.  F. 

TAKER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  to!  and  no  California  St. .  San  Francisco 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Receiving   daily,    HOLIDAY   NOVELTIES, 

from  the  East  and  Europe. 

DIAMOND     JEWELRY,     BRONZES,     and 
PRECiOES  STONES. 

CLOCKS,    SILVERWARE,    ETC.,    ETC. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  will  Oil  nn  unusual  space  In  <Iie  new  volume  of  the 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA    BRITANNICA 

tbe  article  on  his  character  and  career  having  heen  written  i>j  the  author  of'EcceHomo 
—Prof.  Seeley,  of  Cambridge  University.  The  Encyclopedia  is  sold  only  by  subscription. 

A.  ROMAN,  Special  Agent,  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco, 


CHI     HTC  THE    STANDARD    OF 

ULAIt  PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


1 


THE  INNER   MAN. 

Mrs.  Partington  says  "  she  has  always  noticd  that, 
whether  flour  be  cheap  or  dear,  she  has  invariably  to 
pay  the  same  money  for  half  a  dollar's  worth." 


Mince  pies  at  Christmas  time  are  emblem  iticaJ  of 
the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was  laid.  The 
paste  over  the  "offering"  was  mide  in  form  of  a 
cratch  or  hay-rack. 

At  an  inn  in  Sweden,  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  wall,  in  English:  "You  will  find  at 
Trollhathe  excellent  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  provided 
you  bring  them  with  you." 

Pliny  says:  "When  the  Gallic  and  Celt-Iberi=tri 
brewers  steeped  their  wheat  in  water,  and  mashed  ii 
for  their  drink,  they  took  the  froth  that  collected  on 
the  top  and  used  it  instead  of  leaven,  which  was  the 
reason  that  their  bread  was  lighter  than  any  other." 


When  scores  were  kept  in  public  houses  with  a 
tally,  "p"  was  set  down  for  "pints,"  and  "q"for 
"quarts."  Mine  host  would  then  say  to  the  person 
sent  out  to  make  the  score,  "  Mind  your  p's  and  q's," 
and  not  unfrequently  would  the  customer  also  give 
the  ciution,  that  he  might  not  be  charged  for 
quarts  instead  of  pints.  Punch  used  to  be  sold  irj 
bowls  of  two  sizas  ;  the  P  siz*;  was  a  shillirg,  and  the 
Q  size  sixpence.  When  two  clubbed  together,  one 
might  say,  "mind  your  P's  and  Q's" — i.  <;.,donoi 
take  a  small  but  the  double  measure. 


The  Whitebait  Dinner  is  the  ministerial  dinner 
that  announces  the  near  close  of  the  parliamentary 
session.  Sir  Robert  Preston.  M.  P.  for  Dover,  firsi 
invited  his  friend  George  Rose,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House, 
to  dine  with  him  at  his  fishing  cottige,  on  the  banks 
of  Dagenham  Lake.  This  was  at  the  close  of  the 
session.  Rose,  on  one  occasion,  proposed  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  their  mutual  friend,  should  be  asked  to  join 
them.  This  was  done,  and  Pitt  promised  to  repeat 
his  visit  the  year  following,  when  other  members 
swelled  the  party.  This  went  on  for  several  years, 
when  Pitt  suggested  that  the  muster  should  be,  in 
future,  nearer  town.  Once  Greenwich  was  selected. 
Lord  Camden  next  advised  that  each  man  should 
pay  his  quota.  The  dinner  b*:  ime  an  annual  feast, 
and  is  now  a  matter  of  course.  The  time  of  meet 
ing  is  Trinity  Monday,  or  as  near  Trinity  Monday  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  is  near  the 
close  of  the  session. 


Pepys,  in  a  description  of  a  dinner  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  in  1661,  remarks  that  "the  king  has  his 
meat  sent  up  by  a  dozen  of  lazy  guards  and  in  pip- 
kins, sometimes  to  his  own  table,  and  sometimes 
nothing  but  fruits,  and,  now  and  then,  half  a  hen. 
And  that  the  infanta  is  become  our  queen,  she  is 
come  to  have  a  whole  hen  or  goose  to  her  table." 

Again,  he  says:  "And  so  going  out,  did  meet 
Sir  ]er  Smith  going  to  meet  me,  who  had  newly  been 
with  Sir  W.  Coventry,  And  so  he  and  I,  by  water 
by  Redriffe,  and  so  walked  to  Deptford,  where  1  have 
not  been,  I  think,  these  twelve  months,  and  then  to 
the  treasurer's  house,  where  the  Duke  of  York  is,  and 
his  duchesse;  and  there  we  find  them  at  dinner  in  the 
great  room,  unhung  ;  and  there  was  with  them  my 
Lady  Duchesse  of  Monmouth,  the  Countess  of  Fal- 
mouth, Castlemaine,  Henrietta  Hide,  my  Lady  Hin- 
chingbroke's  sister,  and  my  Lady  Peterborough. 
And  after  dinner,  Sir  Jer  Smith  and  I  were  invited 
down  to  dinner  with  some  of  the  Maids  of  Honour- 
namely,  Mrs.  Olgle,  Blake  and  Howard  (ivhich  did 
me  good  to  have  the  honour  to  dine  with  and  look  on ) ; 
and  the  mother  of  the  maids,  and  Mrs.  Howard,  ih 
mother  of  the  Maid  of  Honour  oi  that  name,  and  th 
Duke's  houekeeper  here.  H^re  was  also  Monsieur 
Blancfert,  Sir  Richard  Powell,  Colonel  Villiers,  Sir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  and  others.  And  here  dranl* 
most  excellent,  and  great  variety  and  plenty  of  wine 
and  more  than  I  have  drank  at  once  these  seven 
years,  but  yet  did  me  no  hurt.  Having  dined  ver> 
merrily,  and  understanding  by  B'.ancfort  how  angry 
the  Duke  of  Yjrk  was  about  their  offering  to  send 
Saville  to  the  Gibe  House  among  the  rogues  ;  and 
then  observing,  how  this  company,  both  the  ladies 
and  all.  are  of  a  gang,  and  did  drink  a  health  to  th< 
union  of  the  two  brothers,  and  talking  ol  others  a- 
their  enemies,  they  parted,  and  so  we  up  ;  and  then 
I  did  find  the  Duke  oi  York  and  Duchesse,  with  all 
the  gre  >t  1  (dies,  silting  upon  a  carpel  on  the  ground, 
there  ueing  no  chairs,  playing  at  "  I  love  my  lovt 
with  an  A.  beciuse  he  is  so-and-so,  and  I  hate  him 
with  an  A,  b^cau^e  of  this-and-that,"  and  some  o- 
them,  but  p  irticularly  the  Duchesse  herself  and  mj 
Lady  Castlemaine,  were  very  witty." 

And  further  on  :  "  To  White  Hall,  where  I  stayed 
until  the  Duke  of  York  came  from  hunting,  which  h 
did  by  and  by.  and  when  dressed  did  come  out  t< 
dinner  ;  and  then  I  waited.  And  he  did  m'ghtil) 
magnify  his  sauce,  which  he  did  eat  with  everything, 
and  said  it  was  the  best  universal  sauce  in  the  world, 
it  being  taught  him  by  the  Spanish  Embassador 
made  of  some  parsley  and  a  dry  toast,  beaten  in  a 
mortar  together,  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  a  little  pep 
per ;  he  eats  it  with  flish,  or  fowl,  or  fish.  And 
when  he  did  now  mightily  commend  some  new  son 
of  wine  lately  found  out,  called  Navarr  wine,  which 
I  tasted,  and  is,  1  think,  a  gocd  wine  ;  but  I  did  lik< 
better  the  notion  of  the  sauce,  and  by  and  by  did 
taste  it,  and  liked  it  mightily." 


American  ladies  who  have  gone  to  Europe  in  search 
of  a  title  have  not  been  very  fonunate  in  the  German 
field.  The  United  States  Consul  at  Crefeld  has  ga  ti- 
ered the  facts  concerning  thirty-one  marriages  be- 
tween American  girls  and  German  nobles.  In  even 
case  there  has  been  either  a  divorce,  abindonment 
or  separation.  The  American  girls  are  as  nice  a-d 
as  womanly  as  any  others,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
fault  must  hf*  with  the  sauerkraut  German  barons. 


An   incomparable   Food  for   Invalids  and  Children  ; 

oldest  and   best   health   food   known ;  delicious   as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  il.     Manufactured  by 

OBK  II (Mil-:  CUlXllt  <  «.,  Dansville    N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Agents:    HICK.OX  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.:  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &   CO,,    Portland,  Or.:  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

*     the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
facts: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  g3*  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  i3  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking- 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  July  13, 1S83. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

G I  AN  T    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 
ROTAL,  139  cubic  inches. 


NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S,  90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOilAS  PRICE,  Chemist 

San  Francisco  Sept  24, 18S3. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir:  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  caa  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  i*  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WiL  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.  ")  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      }■     San  Francisco 
Auq.  Alers,  M.  D.  )         Board  of  Health. 

HANTTFACTURED  BY  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
S3" FOR  SALE  BY~ALL  DEALERS "E» 


We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractive  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

In  WATCHES,  we  have  full  li-es  of  those  celebrated  makers.  JULES 
JVRGENSKN  and  PAi'EKE  PHILIPPE  &  CO.,  including  Complicated 
Matches,  Repeaters.  <h  on  "graphs,  etc.  A  complete  assortme'  t  of  THE 
AHERICAN  WVTCH  COMPANY'S  and  TBE  HOWARD  WATCH  COM- 
PAW'S  manufacture,  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  OIVHONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 
fa»lno   able  designs. 

In  COCKS.  BRONZES.  OPERA-GLASSES,  etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OUR  OWX  IMPORTATION. 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibit  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  our  own  de-ign  and  ■nanufactnre  together  with  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 


AH  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

GEO.  0.  SHREVE  k  GO. 

110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS..S.  F. 


Scud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Janction  Market  and  PoweU  Streets. 

Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  the  different  threads  are  tied  up  smoothly, 
just  before  the  tailing  of  the  last  curtain  in  "Taken 
from  Life."  Kaie  Denby.  or  Mrs.  Walter  Lee  rather, 
remarks  to  her  restored  husband  that  their  story  is 
*  tak^n  from  life." 

It  is  rather  a  peculiar  remark  to  make  a:  ^uch  a 
moment,  bul  it  gives  one  some  bearings  upon  the 
idea  of  the  author  in  thus  naming  his  play.  People 
might  have  thought  thst  it  was  the  young  man  who 
was  killed,  or  the  several  parties  blown  up  by  dyna- 
mite, who  had  been  taken  from  life;  but  this  little 
tag  at  the  end  becomes  merely  a  challenge  to  the 
■world  to  disprove  its  probability.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  nothing  vastly  improbable  in  it  all.  A 
young  artist,  painting  a  rich  ycung  woman's  portrait. 
(alls  in  love  with  her.  marries  her  clandestinely,  and 
when  the  secret  is  discovered,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  him  lo  set  up  housekeeping  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility a^d  take  care  of  his  wife,  he  cries, 
proudly.  "Come,  Kate,  we  will  face  the  world  to- 
gether." Curtain!  applause!  Three-thousand-dol- 
lar check  for  Mr.  Pettitt ! 

This  trite  bnt  tidy  bit  of  sentiment  is  naturally  sur- 
rounded by  several  accessories  before  the  fact.  Kate 
has  a  brother,  who.  to  the  naked  eye,  is  a  nice  young 
boy  in  knee-breeches,  a  polo  jacket,  and  a  Kilmar- 
nock, and  a  new  and  quite  thrifty  mustache.  In  the 
story  he  is  a  gray  and  despairing  bachelor,  dedicated 
to  celibacy,  with  the  avowed  intention  lo  make  his 
sister's  son  his  heir  when  she  shall  marry,  for  every 
one  is  quite  expHcii  in  "Taken  Jrom  Lite."  They 
all  explain  whatever  they  mean  with  dire  directness. 
The  young  actor  who  plays  John  Denby  conveys  all 
this  idea  of  age  remotely  with  a  pepper-and-salt  wig  ; 
but  other  mark  of  the  hand  of  Time  there  is  none. 
One  becomes  rather  confused  in  reconciling  the  two 
identities;  but  as  this  is  only  sixty  cents'  worih  of 
anachronism  in  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  sen- 
timent, you  are  moved  to  patiently  pass  it  by. 

There  is  a  villain — nay.  there  are  two  of  them,  but 
the  one  is  a  good,  old-'ashioned  one,  who  says 
*'rum"and  "revenge"  with  a  long  pre 'irninary  roll  ol 
r*s.  This  gentleman  is  a  gambler,  and  a  person  of 
general  unsavory  tame,  who  has  that  wild  desire  to 
get  into  society  which  sometimes  animates  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  are  signally  unfitted  for  it.  He 
chooses  the  simplest  and  most  direct  way,  and  seeks 
to  marry  into  it.  This  is  not  a  bad  idea.  Indeed, 
there  are  several  ideas  floating  arcund  in  "Taken 
from  Life."  He  geu  the  brother  of  Kate  in  his 
power,  and  then  promises  to  smooth  the  way  out  cf 
the  difficulty  by  a  marriage  with  the  sister.  To  this 
sh^  js  disinclined,  partly  became  she  has  gone 
through  the  ceremony  with  another,  partly  because 
ih»  villain  is  displeas'ng  to  her,  and  partly  because 
the  play  must  go  on. 

The  other  villain  is  of  a  newer  brand.  He  is  an 
evicted  tenant,  who  becomes  a  socialist,  and  takes,  by 
conspquence,  as  naturally  'o  dynamite  as  to  mother's 
milk-  This  villain  is  served  up  as  thickly  pique  with 
sentiment  as  the  choice=t  fillet  of  beef.  He  is  elabo- 
rately ridged  with  it  He  maybe  a  very  bad  man  in 
his  head,  but  the  milk  cf  human  kindness  bubbles 
and  trickles  in  his  heart.  In  a  stage  villain  the  com- 
bination is  certainly  curious.  He  is  a  most  devoted 
husband,  and  a  ready  en^my.  He  swears  vengeance 
upon  John  Denby  for  evicting  him,  and  becomes 
ultimately  hi*  murderer,  yet  swears  and  practices 
the  most  undying  'ealty  to  the  sister.  He  blows  up 
a  whole  jail  with  a  keg  of  dynamite,  but  is  seized  with 
horror  when  a  Utile  girl  approaches  it.  arid,  with  the 
inherent  curiosity  of  childhood,  "wants  to  shee 
wherls  go  wound  " 

"  My  G'-d,  not  that  innocent  child,"  cries  the  re- 
morseless villain,  seizing  her,  and  hurrying  away. 
Fizz  !  boom  !  explosion  !  sentiment !  applause  I  cur- 
tain I  Nine  thousand  dollar  ch°ck  for  Mr.  Pettitt  ! 
A  pair  of  young  people  are  introduced  in  the  first 
act.  apparently  for  comedy  purposes.  They  have  not 
failed  of  t^eir  purpose,  for  they  are  certainly  comic, 
but  as  they  are  of  no  kin  to  any  one  in  the  cist,  and 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  story,  one  naturally  won- 
ders how  they  got  there.  It  is  all  the  stranger,  as 
they  disappear  into  the  subterranean  part  of  the  play 
through  nine  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  drama,  to  re- 
appear seven  years  later  in  the  last  act  in  a  still  un- 
finished stage  of  courtship. 

The  leading  motif  of  the  play,  like  that  of  "  The 
Silver  King,"  is  a  man  who,  through  force  of  circum- 
stance, believes  himself  to  be  guilty  of  a  murder,  ol 
which  he  is,  in  fact,  innocent.  The  ide*  is  less  clev- 
erly introduced,  but  is,  nevertheless,  not  impossible. 
The  artist,  just  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  has 
sent  his  wile  out  with  a  pot-boiler  to  sell,  when  the 
sentiment-streaked  villain  enters  and  requests  the  art- 
ist to  draw  the  plans  for  an  infernal  machine.  An 
artist  in  oils  making  a  mechanical  drawing  !— not  a 
bad  idea  that  in  fiction.  The  artist  has  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  take  money  and  make  the  attempt, 
but,  being  invited  to  join  the  villain's  lodge,  he  gets 
en  a  high  moral  rostrum,  makes  a  moral  stump- 
speech,  and  returns  the  plans  and  the  gold.  In  the 
meantime,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  the  gray- 
haired  brother-in-law  is  engaged  in  stealing  the  baby. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  the  fact,  the  artist 
and  his  wife  being  in  the  very  final  stages  of  poverty, 
that  there  is  a  baby.  Need  it  be  said,  as  well,  that 
the  baby  is  the  success  of  the  entire  production? 
There  is  a  stormy  interview  between  the  brothers-in- 
law,  in  which  the  artist  gets  rather  the  best  ol  it ;  but, 
bang  horror-stricken  at  his  own  success,  rushes  out 
for  toe  doctor  or  druggist,  and  the  tender-hearted 
dynamiter  takes  advantage  of  the  moment  to  rush  in 
and  kill  Denby. 

Wilier  L  e  is  then  clipped  into  jail,  tortureH  with 


remorse,  escapes  in  the  dynamite  explosion,  goes  to 
America,  and  returns  seven  years  later.  ■"*  mdi*  <*»»> 
His  wife  is  engaged  as  companion  to  Miss  Grey- 
stone,  apparently  at  a  very  handsome  salary,  the  bad 
villain  is  still  making  love  to  her,  the  comic  lovers  are 
still  courting,  and  everything  has  apparently  stood 
still  excepting  a  little  boy.  who  has  grown  up  in  sla- 
very in  a  stable-yard,  with  boots  to  black,  and  water 
to  draw,  and  errands  to  run,  and  cuffs  to  take,  while 
his  inherited  artist-fingers  are  itching  all  the  time  for 
his  pencil,  a  little  touch  of  nature  which  quite  flat- 
tered the  sensitive  hearts  in  the  audience,  and  helped 
the  act  not  a  little.  The  stiff-necked  villain  is  the 
owner  of  this  establishment,  where  the  presumable 
winner  of  the  Derby  is  in  training.  And  bringing 
the  lady  of  his  love  to  see  this  marvel  of  horseflesh, 
she  meets  there  her  husband,  employed  as  a  groom, 
and  her  unknown  child. 

He  is  recognized,  also,  by  the  stiff-necked  villain, 
who  sends  no  less  than  three  policemen  to  capture 
him — a  delicate  touch  which  shows  that  he  does  not 
undervalue  bis  enemy.  But  the  three  policemen  are 
foiled  by  the  little  boy,  and  Walter  Lee  ridesaway  to 
safety  on  the  Derby  winner — a  bit  of  borse-stealing 
which  is  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  gallery. 

There  is  no  real  reason  why  Walter  Lee  should 
not  here  produce  the  dying  testimony  of  Maguire. 
the  tender-hearted  dynamiter,  which  clears  him  of 
crime,  for  he  introduces  it  in  the  next  act  after  con- 
siderable dodging.  That,  however,  would  have  de- 
prived Pettitt  of  an  act,  and  for  this  stupendous  whole 
he  received  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  And  he  weeps 
over  Chatterton,  who  dies  in  a  garret  with  want  and 
starvation  to  close  his  eyes. 

The  comDany  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
lot  of  people  who  are  either  singularly  immature  or  a 
trifle  overripe. 

Miss  Louise  Rial  is  a  tall,  slender,  woman,  with  a 
good  stage  presence,  and  a  flat,  harsh  voice.  She 
acts  acceptably  and  intelligently  enough,  but  is  with- 
out emotional  power,  or,  at  least,  displays  none  in 
"Taken  from  Life,"  which,  for  all  its  thrilling  siiua- 
tions.  joes  along  quietly  enough  between  the  thrills. 
She  chiefly  captured  the  Webfoots  in  Peter  Robert- 
son's adaptation  of  "Coralie,"  a  particularly  clever 
adaptation  of  a  very  strong  French  novel,  which  is 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  California  during  the  en- 
gagement. 

Oi  the  others,  not  one  rises  to  the  necessity  of 
special  mention.  The  bad  villain  has  obviously  long 
lived  up  to  his  voice,  but  its  monotony,  combined 
with  a  perfectly  passive  and  changeless  face,  do  not 
make  him  a  very  inspiring  actor.  The  good  villain 
and  the  comedian  bear  traces  of  being  used  to  the 
stage. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  a  better  melodrama, 
but  one  which  has  had  its  day,  has  been  resurrected. 
"  Rose  Michel "  is  not  a  pleasant  play,  and  was  writ- 
ten when  melodrama  was  more  psychological  than 
now.  As  it  contaiDS  neither  explosion,  fire,  nor  ship- 
wreck, it  seems  pale  and  weak  beside  the  newer 
plays.  But  as  a  study  of  one  of  those  iron-souled 
peasant  women  who  stand  up  so  stanchly  and  so 
grimly  for  the  credit  of  their  name  and  the  unsullied 
respectability  of  their  humble  race,  it  is  still  an  inter- 
esting study. 

It  should  be  a  very  suitable  play  for  the  other  side 
of  Market  Street,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  other 
side  of  Paris,  bul  scarcely  draws  so  well  as  would  be 
expected. 

"Oliver  Twist,"  in  which  Miss  Henrietta  Osborne 
should  be  a  powerful  Nancy,  follows  it,  and  this  dark 
and  heavy  repertoire  will  continue  probably  till  the 
Christmas  attractions  are  set.  Betsy  B. 


A  California  Christmas  Card. 

-The 'design  of  a  Christmas  Card,  introduced  by 
Messrs.*  Snow  &  Co.,  of  12  Post  Street,  will  be  sure 
to  captivate  those  desirous  of  selecting  a  neat  little 
present  to  send  East  or  to  Europe,  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  painted  panel  mounted  on  plush,  and  illustrates 
the  difference  in  climate  at  Christmas-tide  between 
the  region  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  semi-tropical  California.  A  snowing  landscape 
contrasted  with  a  little  bit  of  green  field  and  vegeta- 
tion, or  a  spray  of  the  wild  flowers  in  bloom  here  at 
this  season,  and  a  greeting  from  the  West  to  the 
East  neatly  lettered  upon  the  sketch,  make  up  the 
picture,  which  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Its  superiority  over  the  conventional  printed  card  will 
be  recognized  at  a  glance. 


OnlylOne  Change  of  Cars*  Between.  8an  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  or  Boston. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  well-known  Mis- 
sourt  Pacific  Railway  Lines  are  again  to  the 
front  in  the  way  of  arranging  extra  accommodations 
and  conveniences  for  California  patrons  eastward 
bound.  The  copy  of  the  following  telegram  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

.-:=  u  ru-^t  *■-*•  |St.  Louis.  November  22.  1883. 
H.  B.  Smith  Jr,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  116  Mont- 
gomery Street,  San  Francisco : 
Commencing  Saturday,  December  1,  Pullman 
Sleeping-cars,  via  our  Demmg  line,  will  run  through 
between  San  Francisco  and  St,  Louis  daily,  making 
but  one  change  of  cars  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

H.  C.  Townsend.  General  Passenger  Agent. 
This  New  Route  enables  passengers  to  avoid  all 
ice.  snow,  delays,  transfers,  etc.,  etc.,  and,  passing 
as  it  does  through  semi-tropical  California,  the  grand 
scenery  at  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  far-famed 
andwonderful  grazinglands  of  Texas,  and  the  world- 
renowned  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  forms  not  only 
a  very  desirable,  but  a  mid-summer  trip  during  the 
win'er  months.  For  full  information  concerning  the 
new  line,  our  readers  are  recommended  to  call  upon 
Mr  Smith,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  advancing  same, 
and,  also,  in  assisting  you  to  perfect  all  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  trip. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day evenings  of  next  week,  a  number  of  local  artists 
will  give  operatic  performances  of  "  Faust  "  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art. 


The  new  Eastern  arrivals  are  the  latest  feature  of 
the  Courtright  &  Hawkins  Minstrels,  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.' 


CCLXLXI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday, 
December  2. 

Onion  Soup  Maigre. 

Fried  Smells.     SaraToga  Potatoes. 

Liver  and  Bacon. 

Spinach.  Celery,  Cream  Sauce. 

Roast  Turkey,  Cranberry  Sauce. 

French  Pea  and  Bean  Salad. 

Mince  Pie. 

Apples,  Pears,  Figs,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  Grapes. 

Onion  Soup  Maig-e. — Slice  six  large  onions  with  one 
turnip  and  one  head  of  celery.  Fry  them  in  quarter  of  n 
pound  of  butter  till  quite  brown,  but  be  carefnl  not  to  burn 
them.  Wnen  a  nice  color,  put  them  into  two  quarts  of 
water,  with  two  anchovies  or  a  desertspoonful  of  anchovy 
sauce,  two  blades  of  pounded  mace,  a  few  grains  of  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Let  the  whole  stew  until  it  is  ready  to 
pulp.  When  ready,  have  the  inside  of  half  a  loaf  of  bre^d 
boiled  in  milk,  and  pass  it  with  the  vegetables  through  a 
colander.  Put  it  again  ov^r  the  fire  to  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  not  thick  enough  to  suit,  add  the  we.'1-beaten 
yelks  of  eggs  just  as  it  is  going  to  the  table. 

Liver  and  Laco*. — Take  calf's  liver,  and  cut  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half  square  ;  cut  the  bacon  the 
same  size.  Have  some  small  skewers,  put  on  alternately 
the  liver  and  bacon,  place  on  a  gridiron  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  broil  fifteen  minutes,  or  ten  if  the  liver  is  not  too  thick. 


—  A   SPECIAL    ASSIGNEE    SALE    WILL    BE    HELD 

December  8.  at  n  A.  M.,  at  22  Montgomery  Street, 
by  Messrs.  Easton  &  Eldridge,  when  one  of  the  finest 
collections  o*  diamonds  ever  brought  to  this  cr-ast 
will  be  sold.  The  collection  comprises  diamonds 
weighing  all  the  way  from  two  to  fifteen  carats, 
which  are  set  as  solitaire  and  cluster  rings,  earrings, 
breast-pins,  and  in  ev^ry  conceivable  style.  The 
beauty  and  richness  of  some  of  the  designs  will  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  public.  An  exhibition  will 
be  held  on  December  7,  the  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  has  been 
thrown  open  for  the  winter  season  as  a  concert  and 
lecture  hall.  It  has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and 
newly  upholstered,  and  can  not  be  equaled  as  a  fash- 
ionable auditorium  for  every  description  of  entertain- 
ment. 


AT  AUCTION 


RICH  AXD  EEATTIFIL 


—  C.  O    Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store,)     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  comer  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


Pure  and  Fresh  Ground  Spices 

At  Hills  Brothers*  Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills, 
No.  12  Fourth  Street,  near  Market  Street, 


Prang's  Christmas  and  Sew  Year  Cards. 

The  Art  Prints  on  Satin,  now  in  the  art  and  book 
stores,  are  the  choicest  souvenirs  yet  published  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 

—  On  Wednesday  morning.  December  5TH, 
at  36  Geary  Street,  Messrs.  Eldridge  &  Easton  will 
hold  an  auction  sale  of  an  extensive  collection  of  rich 
and  rare  mubleand  onyx  decorations.  The  lot  com- 
prises a  number  of  mantel-pieces  of  exquisite  design 
and  workmanship,  and  several  beauu'iul  columns  and 
pillars  of  the  most  superb  quality  of  onyx  ever  brought 
to  this  city.  This  kind  of  decoration  enters  so  largely 
at  the  present  time  into  the  perfect  appointment  ol  a 
fashionable  house,  that  there  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  this  material 


-  Argonaut   Bookstore;.     Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.     215  Dupont  Street 
.ar  Sutter. 


ELEGANT  GOODS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 
XEW    JTVEXTLE    GIFT   BOOKS, 

t.OLDE.Y   FLORAL', 
BCAUTIFCX  TOILET  SETS. 

TWICE  as  large  a  stogie  of 
CDBISTMAS  CARDS  and  tbe  low. 
est  prices  to  be  fimnd  oil  tbe 
Pacific  Coast. 

COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

:ic  Market  Street. 


COLUMNS,  MANTELS, 

PEDESTALS,  OBELISKS, 

TABLES,  and  VASES. 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  5,  '83 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M., 

At  No.  36  GEARF  STREET, 

Comprising 

25  very  rare  and  beautiful  OJJYX 
PEDESTALS,  square  and  round 
designs,  richly  mounted  with 
gold  ornaments. 

AMETKTST  MANTEL,  exceedingly 
beautiful,  from  the  new  San  Luis 
Obispo  mine. 

Four  OJiYX  COLUMN  MANTELS, 
excellent  specimens,  in  various 
colors,  complete  with  English 
grates,  andirons,  fenders,  and 
English  tiled  hearths. 

Choice  selection  of  ONYX  OBE- 
LISKS, with  thermometers  at- 
tached. 

Ten  choice  ONTX  TABLES,  very 
handsome. 

Fine  assortment  of  various-sized 
ONTX  VASES. 

XOTE.— The  above  choice  goods  will  be  on 
exhibition  on  Saturday,  and  until  day  of  sale, 
at  No.  36  Geary  Street.    Catalogues  Monday. 

E  VSTOX  &  ELDRIDGE, 

AUCTIONEERS. 


THE  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY 


O.  F.  WILLEY, 

Formerly  No.  437  Montgomery  St.,  is  removed 
to  tbe  Nevada  Bank  Clock, 

ffo.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Corner  of  Sumner,  under  National  Gold  Bank, 


DOXEY'S 

Fine  Holiday  stock  of 

RUSSIA  LEATHER  GOODS 

NOW    READY. 

This  elegant  stock  comprises 

Shoppinsr  Bags,  in  genuine  Alliga- 
tor Skin. 

Glove  and  Handkerchief  Sets. 

Writing  Portfolios,  elegant  variety. 

Work  Baskets,  extra  fine  Cutlery. 

G  riflemen's  Pocketbouks. 

Cigar  Cases,  plain  and  ornamental. 

Letter  and  Bill  Books. 

Match  Safes,  in  Russia  and  Ivory. 

Ladies'  Purses,  in  Russia,  Plush,  and 
Ivory. 

Card  Cases,  painted  and  with  mount- 
ings. 

Memorandum  Books. 

Toilet  Cases. 

Court  Plaster  Cases,  etc. 

Out  stock  or 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Is  tbe  largest  and  best  assorted  in  this  city. 
OPEN    EVEVLXGS. 

DOXEY  &  CO.,  23  Dupont  St. 


THE  FLOWER  FETE 


To  be  held  at  the 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION 

December  5tli,  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Little  Sisters'  infant  Shelter. 


Tickets  to  be  obtained  at  the  music  store  of  Sherman, 
Clay  &Co.,  from  the  Ladies  connected  with  the  Shelter, 
and  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  BufFandeau,  211  Sutter  Street,  from  11 
A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.     Floor  seats  sold  at  the  door  do  not  give 

holders  privilege  of  dancing. 


I  LI 


S  ANDjlRATES  AT  THOMAS  DAY  &  CO.'S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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(Successors  to  Dodge  Bros.  A  Shreve,) 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

FIXE   IWE  OF   STATIOJfEET. 

32    GEARY    STREET. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ON  SATURDAY,  DEC.  8,  1883, 

At  11  o'clock  A.  31., 

AT    SALESROOM, 

33  Montgomery   Street,  opposite    Lick  House, 
BY    CATALOGUE, 

Special   Assignee   Sale   of  Bare   and    Beautiful 

Artistically  Mounted 

DIAMONDS 

lOMPEISlM. 

Elegant  Assortment  of  Solitaire 

Matched  Pairs  Ear-rings 

from  3  to  15  carats. 

New  and  Rich  Designs  Diamond 

Bracelets,  including  eight 

carat  Solitaire,  in 

Settings. 

Unique  Designs  Lace  Pins,  choice 
patterns. 

Solitaire  and  Cluster  Rings,  oi 
all  styles. 

Pendants,  Studs,  Sleeve  Battens, 

Lockets,  Scarf  Pins,  Scarf 

Rings,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


NOTE. 

Tbese  goods  arc  sold  with  fuU  guarantee 
of  genuineness  as  to  quality  and  lreight  of 
Diamonds.  The  st«ck  'trill  be  open  for  ex- 
hibition on  FRIDAY,  December  lib,  at  sales- 
room, from   10  A.  31.   to   6  P.  H .  v 

To  this  rare  and  rich  display  of  choice 
goods  we  specially  invite  the  attention  oi 
ladles  and  gentlemen  and  the  trade.  Cata- 
logues at  our  salesroom  on  Friday,  Dec.  7th. 
We  will  mail  catalogues  to  any  parties  de- 
siring, and  parties  nnable  to  attend  the  sale 
can  hare  their  commissions  carefully  filled 
by  leaving  their  orders  with  the  auctioneers. 
Sale  peremptory  by  order  of  assignee. 

TERMS,    CASH. 
EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

AUCTIONEERS. 


BUTTERICK'S 


s 


Patterns-Fall  Styles. 

END   STAMP   FOR   CATALOGUE 
AGENCY,  134  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Hu 


Factory, 


GH 


MauL] 


Am 


IK 
Franck 


eP3iring, 


'SCO. 


«-;=:ts.<,.„ 


eiI»ress. 


e/ry  | 


'ted. 


1EHI    S  AM 


SPECIAL 


FOR   THE  HOLIDAYS. 

OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


NO    DESCRIPTION    CAN    DO     JUSTICE    TO     THE    BEAUTY    AND    VARIETY     OF    THE    WORKS 
OF   ART    NOW    EXHIBITED    AT   20,  22,    24    GEARY    STREET. 

CALL     AND     SEE     FOR     YOURSELF. 


!The   Futon  Fnder-Flannet 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  mz.de 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  bei ng 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
*ant  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
tnd  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Jhildren.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  S:Iver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  31.  H.  Ober&Co., 

S2G  sutler  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  cm  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  G\LLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21   POST  STREET. 


0.  BEACH 

Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  new  and  elegant  line  of 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 

Which  has  jnst  been  op  ned  for  inspection. 

FIXE  iRT  GIFT  BOOKS, 

BEAUTIFUL  JUVEXILE  BOOKS, 

More  Artistic  than  ever  before. 

107   MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Opposite  the  Occidental.  OPEX  EVENINGS. 


TVehavc  jnst  received  a  very  line  collection 
of  Sew  Etchings  and  Engravings,  aird  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  and  Casts,  suitable  Tor  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  of 
Frames. 

ART  (.  I  ELECT  FREE.   OPEN  EVENINGS. 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

1  No.  24  Post  Street, 

BA^T  TESSdECO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  6°  CO,  23  Dupont  Sired,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
Importers       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.       Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


The  S.T.  Taylor  Agency  for  Imported  Fashions 
F.  M.  LOVELL'S 

SUIT   AXD    CLOAK  HOUSE, 

304  Stockton  St.,  bet.  Tost  and  Salter, 

Have  (ust  received  from  the  leading  Paris  Dessinateurs 
"he  most  extensive.  or:g*nal,  and  artistic  designs  for  Ladies', 
Misses', .and  Children  s  roll-it  ei*  and  Cloaks  ever  dis- 
played in  this  city.  The  fitting  by  this  incomparable  sys- 
tem is  to^  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  our  new 
method  oi  finishing  Velvet  and  Plash  Cloaks  will  comm-nd 
itself  xo  ladies  here  as  it  has  in  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York. 

Method  taught.  Systems  sold.  Illustrated  Circular  ^nd 
Treatise  on  Dressmaking  free. 

See  "Ad."  in  '  Le  Bon  Ton,"  "  La  Mode  Elegante,"  and 
'*  Revue  de  La  Mode." 


FINE   CARPETS 

....AMD.... 

RICH  FURNITURE 

AT 

BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

IS  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Post  "tree*. 
Special  Bates  for  the  next  SLxty  Days. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  BUS",£  ™.£.L.,LETT' 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CENTURY    BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Love's    Cbase. 

AFTER   READING    HERRICK. 

"  It  must  be  sweet  to  be  in  love— 

At  least,  so  all  the  maidens  prove  it. 
Alas  !  my  heart's  so  hard,"  she  sighed, 
"  1  /ear  that  love  will  never  move  it ; 
For,  out  of  books,  1  can  not  find 
A  single  lover  to  my  mind. 

"  I've  thought  of  all  the  lads  I  know. 
And  on  each  one  have  long  reflected ; 
But  since  I  find  they  all  have  faults. 
Perforce  I've  every  one  rejected." 
She  leaned  against  the  window  there, 
A  charming  picture  of  despair. 

But  growing  weary  soon,  she  cried, 
Her  dull  looks  changing  all  to  laughter  : 
*  Cupid,  I've  chased  you  long  enough — 
I  think  it's  your  turn  to  come  after  !  " 
But  those  who  knew  the  maid  aver 
That  it  was  /  who  followed  her. 

—  W.  H. 


Son;  of  the  "  New  Grounds." 
'Way  down  in  de  slashes  whar  de  cypus  grow  so  tall. 
Oh,  de  pine-tree  got  to  cum  down  an'  de  black-gum 

got  to  fall ; 
Don't  you  hear  dem  axes  holler?     Don't  you  hear 
dem  niggers  call — 
'Way  down  whar  de  cypus  grows  so  tall  ? 

'Way  down  ermongst  de  briers  whar  de  raccoon  lub 

to  ptay, 
Oh,  de  pile  o'  bresh  is  burnm'  an'  a  blazin'  all  de  day  ; 
An'   de  lox-squ'el  got   to  git   out  an'   de  'possum 

couldn't  stay, 
'Way  down  whar  de  raccon  lub  to  play. 

'Way  down  in  de  new  groun's  whar  de  big  old  white- 
oaks  grow. 

You  nebber  hear  such  racket  in  dat  neighborhood 
befo'; 

Dem  niggars  keep  a-choppin'  tell  de  sun  done  settle 
low, 
"Way  down  whar  de  big  old  white-oaks  grow. 

'Way  down  whar  de  gra'-vine  used  to  clam  aroun'  de 

tree, 
Whar  de  akuns  kep'  a-droppin"  an'  de  sweet  gum 

used  to  be, 
Dem  cutters  keep  a-choppin'  down  de  stumpy  cypus- 

knee, 
Whar  de  gra'-vine  use  to  clam  aroun'  de  tree. 

Ob,  de  young  com  gwine  to  come  up  whar  de  cypus 

used  to  grow  ; 
Oh— how  do  you  do,  Miss  Susy  gal— de  lime  is  com- 

in",  sho ! 
When  you  hab  to  roun"  de  hill  o'  corn  an'  chop  de 
cot  ton -grow, 
'Way  down  wbar  de  cypus  use  to  grow. 

'Way  down  in  de  new  groun's  whar  de  wild  grape 

hang  so  high, 
Whar  de  big  owl  lub  to  holler  an'  de  wild-duck  lub 

to  fly, 
Dem  birds  is  got  to  scatter,  for  de  plantin'  time  is 

nigh  ; 
'Way  down  whar  de  wild-grape  hang  so  high. 

'Way  down  ermongst  de  slashes,  whar  de  scaly-barks 

so  fine, 
An'  de  hick'y-nut  is  growin'  long  beside  de  muscadine, 
Dem  varmints  hear  de  racket  an'  dey  all  'ill  soon  be 
gwine, 
'Way  down  whar  de  scaly-barks  *o  fine. 

— J.  A.  Macon. 

Nancy. 

AN    IDYL  OF   THE    EITCHEN. 

In  brown  holland  apron  she  stood  in  the  kitchen  ; 
Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up,   and  her  cheeks  all 
aglow  ; 
Her  hair  was  coiled  neatly  ;  when  I,  indiscreetly, 
Stood  watching  while  Nancy  was  kneading  the 
dough. 

Now,  who  could  be  neater,  or  brighter,  or  sweeter, 
Or  who  hum  a  song  so  delightfully  low, 

Or  who  look  so  slender,  so  graceful,  so  tender, 

As  Nancy,  sweet  Nancy,  while  kneading  the 
dough? 

How  deftly  she  pressed  it,  and  squeezed  it,  caressed  it, 
And  twisted  and   turned  it,  now  quick  and  now 
slow. 
Ah,  me,  but  that  madness  I've  paid  for  in  sadness  1 
'Twas  my  heart  she  was  kneading  as  well  as  the 
dough. 

At  last,  when  she  turned  for  her  pan  to  the  dresser, 
She  saw  me,  and  blushed,  and  said,  shyly,  "  Please 

go. 

Or  my  bread  I'll  be  spoiling,  in  spite  of  my  toiling. 
If  you  stand  here  and  watch  while  I'm  kneading 
the  dough." 

I  begged  for  permission  to  stay.     She'd  not  listen  ; 

The  sweet  little  tyrant  said,  "  No,  sir  !  no  !  no  1  " 
Yet  when  I  had  vanished  on  being  thus  banished, 

My  heart  stayed  with  Nancy  while  kneading  the 
dough. 

I'm  dreaming,  sweet  Nancy,  and  see  you  in  fancy  ; 

Your  heart,  love,  has  softened,  and  pitied  my  woe, 
And  we,  dear,  are  rich  in  a  dainty  wee  kitchen, 

Where  Nancy,  my  Nancy,  stands  kneading  the 
dough.  —  John  A.  Fraser  Jr. 


A  Mechanical  Wonder—  Last  year  we  first  Intro- 
duced ttnd  cbamii.vg  KovELTTtotlie  children  of  Amer- 
ica and  it  Is  sale  to  assert  that  no  Toy  ever  devised 
Btirtined  each  immediate  popularity.  We  were  then 
unable  to  meet  promptly  the  preat  demand  that  camo 
upon  us,  hut  we  shall  endeavor  this  year  to  fill  all  orders 
the  day  of  receipt.  The  Iloll  hai  been  improved 
i?frc,yery  ^Ya?r  ••  "ce  last  year.  Instead  of  tha 
FUH  (jerm:in  body  as  in  all  imported  Dolls,  our  Doll  h;i3 
au  AMERICAN  MADE  BODY  *ilh limber  Jomts. 
to  that  it  will  ilt  daily  and  gracefully  in  any  position. 
Thearmisof  Finest  Kid  whh  separate  flncere.  These 
are  positively  the  taest  bodiea  ever  put  in  a  IJoll.  The 
Waxen  Heads  with  lunc  hair  are  ot  the  be^t  French 
and  German  make,  made  especially  for  this  Doll  and  they 
are  an  beautiful  as  life,— long  hair,  beautiful  eyes  and 
delicately  tinted  cheeks.  We  consider  them  the  finest 
Doll's  Headsever  imported  Into  this  country,  and  that 
without  the  Wonderful  Siii£inc  Attachment 
THE   DOLL   ALONE   13   WELL    WOKTH  THE   ENTIKK  PEICE. 

The  Singisg  Attachment  Li  concealed  within  the  body 
(see  picture).  It is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions 
of  the  age.  It  is  a  Perfect  Musical  Instrument, 
finely  made,  not  liable  to  get  out  ot  order  and  eo  ar- 
ranged that  a  slight  pressure  causes  the  Doll  to  sing  one 
of  the  following  airs:  "Home,  sweet  home."  "1  want  to  be 
an  angel,"  "  There  is  a  happy  /and."  "Sweet  bye  and 
bye."  Bonnie  Boon,"  "America^'  "Frohe  Botschaft" 
(German),  "Tell  Aunt  Hhoda."  •  Buy  abroom."  "  }  an  tea 
Jjoodie:'  ■'Coming  thro'  (he  Jive."  "Grandfather's  Clock," 
"Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  " Pop  Goes 
the  Weasel,'  "God  savethe  Queen"  and  others.  Expen- 
sive walking  and  talking  doU.3  do  not  afford  the  little 
ones  half  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  that  our 
Wonderful  Singing  Doll  does,  which  13  the 
Orentent  Novelty  In  CHILDREN'S  TOYS  EVZB  PEO- 
DUCED  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  present 
that  can  be  made  to  a  child.  We  can  furnish  three  sizes. 
Ao.  1,  2 2 laches  high,  price  S3.75.  No.  3,  24inchei 
high,  larger  head,  price  S3. 25.  Bio.  B,  26  lnchea 
high,  OEB,    BEST    DOLL,  price  &4.00.    THESE  PBICE8 

include  BoriSG.  All  three  eizes  are  equally  perlect 
and  complete,  Dut  the  larger  the  doll  the  larger  the 
•inginE  attachment  and  better  bead.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  price;  fine  embroidered  Che- 
mise, 25  cents  extra.  Thk  Trade  Supplied. 
A. Idressall  orders  to  THE  MAS9ACHCSETTS 
OBOAN  CO.,  No.  57  Wuiaiagton  Street, 
Boston,  Mais.,  17.  S.  A. 

oa-  FJSE  COSTUMES  for  these  dolls  trith  under- 
clothing lace  trimmed,  finely  made.  S3JX>  to  S5.CM  extra. 

BEE  OCK  LAEGt  DOl'BLE-COLL'SUf  *iivh;ti^v^t  OF  THIS 

Doll  is  a  lata  issvm  or  this  exBsu. 


kQMBgJEEIefiB.S; 


">  j&  m  in^aviB'jK\l 


411    413  &  415    SANSOME    ST,  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINERY 

.  SAN    FRANCISCO, 
ANUFACTURERS    OF   ALL 


M 


Classes  of  Refilled  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOIPHE  LOW  A  CO.,   Agents. 
Offin*—  308  California  Street. 


GOLD  SEEKERS  FRIEND 

'It  vou  will  send  us  TEN 

CENTS  Silver,  you'l  get 

__iby  mail  our  NEW  CASE 

&  CONTENTSni.Lt  will  help  vou  to  more  READ!  CASH 
AT  ONCE,  than  any  other  method  111  the  world.  lC 
never  tails.  World  il'lg  Co.  l£i  N°ssau  St.  New  York. 


oundafLasil 


—  It  is  beyond  question  that  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  has  done  and  is  doing  vast  good,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  place  of  honor  it  holds  at  the  head  ol 
all  remedies  for  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 


—  The  germs  of  scrofula,  latent  in  every 
person,  are  destroyed  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Sold 
by  all  druggists. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  Calvert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1882. 
"  I  "wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  'While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vieksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  which  terminated  in  a  dangerous 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  I  was  urged  to  try  Ayer's 
Chekey  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable-  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  "Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayee's  Cherey 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PEEPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


USEFUL 

HOLIDAY  PRESENTS, 

AT 

MULLER'S 


135  Montgomery,  n'r  Bush 

gST  Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 
promptly  attended  to. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printer,. 

and  Klauk  Book  Ma  nfactorerg 

304  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.  AOOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 


Sau  Francisco. 


f)FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

^     Street. 
£5T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 
Snipping  and  Co  mmissionJHerchants 

204  and  206  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  toHonolnln.H    I- 


California  Sugar  Refdtert, 

OFFICE,      -         -      385  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hi6her  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  it  CO. 


OThe  Butters'  Guide  is  is- 
sued .March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  S^sllJ 
inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  -whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar? 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO. 

ZiX  &  S89  Wabesh  Avenue,  Chicago,  liL 


Apolii* 


maris 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

"  For  water  drinkers  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  at  command  a  table  water  of 
the  highest  type  of  purity,  agreeable  in  flavour, 
exhilarating  by  reason  of  its  sparkling  effer- 
vescence, and  suitable  for  daily  use  as  a  table 
luxury  ;  and  in  home  circles,  as  at  public  ban- 
quets, the  APOLLIXARIS  NATURAL 
MINERAL  WATER  has  established  itself  in 
public  and  professional  favour  as  possessing 
these  qualities,  and  I  believe  its  introduction 
may  be  recommended  and  supported  as  of  great 
value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good 
health." 

London^  Eng.     August  24,  I  SSo.      {Signed) 

NORMAN     KERR,    M.D.,    F.L.S. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

FOB  «ALE  BY 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

533  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  THEHOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITEI 

FIREPROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

General  Agents.  36  California  Street. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  is  Ore  and  earthquake-proof.  It  haa  Are 
efcv  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Til*  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  Ail  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
featui-e  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  the  eity. 

a  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAVLDING.    J.  PATTERSON. 


17  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


OMMERCIAL  GO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  EY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKTXLOIf, 
Sols  Peopriethr, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  lrritatioo. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS- 


TAMAR 

INOIEN 

CMLON 


D 


EPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS, 
defendan 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francuco,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
aDove-named  plaintid  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  if  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— it  served  within  this  county;  or  ii  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend 
ed  complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelly  and~desenion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein.  I 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November.in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.   "  WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  Clerk. 

[j   s.]  By  A  J.  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk, 


'-T 


YLES 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


Ci   Pi   x&«   K» 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20,  1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  H. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4.30  P-  M- 
8.00  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  '•  u- 
9.3O  A,  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
7.3O  A.  M. 

•4.00  r.  m. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  -M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*5-00  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M 

7.30  A.M. 
Ij.OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
"S.OO  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5.  30  P.   It. 

8.OOA.M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
llO.OOA.M. 

f.OO  P.  M. 
OO  A.  M. 
9.3O  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
•4.OO  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez.. 
.Benicia. .  ■■■■ 


..Calistoga  and  Napa — — 

"  Colfax 

J  Deming,  EI  Paso  1  Express 

1  and  East )  Emigrant. . 

J  Gait  and  )  via  Livermore 

(  Stockton  j  Tia  Martinez. 

. . lone  

. .  Knight's  Landing. 

. ,  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . 
. .  Merced 


j  Mojave,  Needles,  )  Express... 

\  and  East j"  Emigrant. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


( Ogden  and  1 

[East j" 

'  Red  Bluff 
[  and  Tehama 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

}via  Marysville  . 
via  Woodland . . 

via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo. 


.Virginia  City. , 
.Woodland 


ARRIVB 

FROM 

2.40  P. 

H. 

*I2.IO  P. 

M. 

6.40  P. 

M. 

8. 40  P. 

H. 

IO.  IO  A 

U. 

*IO.  10  A 

M. 

6.40  P. 

M. 

5 -40  p. 

M. 

8.40  P. 

At. 

2.40  P. 

M. 

7.10  A. 

M. 

5.40  P. 

M. 

*I2.IO  P. 

M. 

5. 4°  p. 

M. 

IO.10  A 

M. 

2.40  F. 

M. 

5.4O  P. 

M. 

'8.40  A 

M. 

2.4O  P. 

M. 

2.4O  P. 

M. 

•l2.IO  P. 

M. 

5-4°  p- 

M. 

2.40  p. 

M. 

7.IO  A 

M. 

5.40  P. 

M. 

3.4O  P. 

M. 

9.40  A.  M 

*8.40A. 

M. 

S.40  p. 

M. 

9. 40  A. 

M. 

5-40  P. 

M. 

6.4°  P. 

M. 

5.40  P. 

M. 

S-40  * 

M. 

6.40  p 

M. 

8.40  p 

M. 

IO-IO  A 

M 

*6.oo  A 

M 

*3-4°  P 

H 

t3-4°  P 

M. 

9.40  A 

M 

6.40  p. 

M 

2.40  p 

M 

8.40  P 

M 

*I2.IO  P 

M 

IO.I0  A 

M 

8.40  P. 

M 

6-4D  P 

M 

IO-IO  A 

M 

Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER, 
FROM  SAN   FRANCISCO,   DAILY, 
o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 
8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 
l.oo,   1.30,  2. 00,  2.30,  3.00,   3.30,   4.00,    4.30,   5.00,    5-3°) 
6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  oo,  11.00,  *I2.00. 
To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,   *6.3o.    '7.00,    *7-3°.    *S.oo, 

*8.30,  "3. 30,  *4-oo,  *4-3o,  *s.oo,  *5  30,  *6.oo,  *6.3o, 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  ^9.30  A.    m., 

tll.OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,  '6.30,   7,00,    *7-3°. 

9.00,9,30,  10.00,  $10.30,  11.00,  1 11.30,  12.00,         30, 

fi.30,    2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5,00,  5.30,  6.oo, 

7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  "12.00. 
To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,   *6-3o,   7.00,  '7.30,  8.00, 

g.00,  tg.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  £11.30,  12.00,  1.00. 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 

10.00,  11.00,  '12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30, 

"8.30,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   Xi.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,    "653,    *7-23.    *7.53, 

*8.53»   *9-23.   *io.2i,   '4-23,    *4.53i    *S*3,   *5-53. 

"6-53.  7-25.  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *s-iS»  *5-45. 

t9-i5.  *3-i5- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s. 30.    •6.00,  6.30,  7.00, 

8.00,  8.30,   9.00,  9.30,    10.00,  10.30,  it. 00,  11.30, 

12.30,    1. 00,  1.30,   2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30, 

5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7-oo.  7-57.  8.57.  9-57.  10.57- 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— '5. 37,    *6.o7,   6.37, 

7.37,   8.07,    8.37,   9.07,   g.37,    10.07,    10.37,   11.07, 

12.07,    12.37.   1-07.   i-37.  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07, 

5.°7?  5-37   607,  6.37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,   1.1.06. 
From  ALAMEDA — *5.22,    *5-52,    "6  22,  6.52,  *7.22. 

*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  q.52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  J 1 1.22,  11,52  X 
12.52,  J*. 22,  I.52,  Z.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22. 
6.22,  6.52,  7.52.  8.52,  9,52,   IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— ^5.15,  '5.45,  '6.15,  6.45,  *7-"S 

•8.15,  8.43,  t9-l5»  9-45.  tio.is,  10,45.  J"-i5.  "-45. 

1.45.   2-45.    3-45.   4-15.   4.45.    5-15.  5  45,  6.15,  6.45, 

8-45.  9-45.  10.45- 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— *s. 45,    '6.15,    6.45, 

7-4S,   8.45,    to.xS,    9-45.  io-45,    t<z-45.    1-45.    2.45, 

4-45,  *5-*5>  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  *7.i5- 


9.00. 
6.30, 

•8.30, 

1. 00, 
6.30, 

'8.30, 
2.00, 
9.00, 

tS.oo, 
'4-3o, 


*8.23, 
*6  23, 


■.  7-3o, 
12. oo, 

5-OQ, 


12.22, 
5-52, 

.  7-45. 
12-45, 
■  7-45. 

*7- 15, 
3-45 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7-*5.  9-i5.  ".15.  **$t  3-r5, 
'6.15,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


X  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Tinte"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPEOIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
.Telephone  No.  3s. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

xxS  ftnd  xxo  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

ASSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

*^^    and  Mill  Supplier:  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 
WINTER   ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  ii,  1883,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Tbiid 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


LEAVE 

S.    F. 

16.50  a 

M. 

8.30  A. 

H. 

IO.4O  A.  SI. 

*3-30  P. 

M. 

4-25  p- 

,M. 

*5-io  p. 

M. 

6.30  p. 

M. 

DESTINATION. 


. .  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
Menlo  Park 


6.35  A.  M 
*8.IO  A.  M 

9.O3  A.  M 

rI0.02  A.  M 

3.36  -".  M 

t4-59  p-  "> 

5  55  P-  m. 


8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and  ■ 
...Principal  Way  Stations..  | 


9  03 
10.0 


3.36    P.    M. 
5-55    P- 


10.40 a.m.    (Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  >    * 
"3.30  f.  m.    \  .  ■  -Salinas,  and  Monterey. ..  J 


I0.Q2    A.  M 

5-55 


10  40  a.m.    I  ..Hollister  and  TresPinos.. 


__  .  .,  f  WatsonviUe,  Soquel,  Aptos,  ) 
V*op"m  1  (CampCapitola)&:  Santa  Crnz  \ 
*'-* '^{  broad  gauge.no  change  of  cars  )      5-  55     ■ 


10.02  A.  m, 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations.-  |      5.55  p.  m 
'Sundays  excepted-        tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to    Santa    Clara    or   San    Jose,    $2.50;    to   Gilroy, 
$4.00;    Lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,   $5.00,    and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst,  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For'points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R 


TIME     TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
(TUNDA  Y,    NOVEMBER    4th   1883, 

l*J     and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 

follows : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry>— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,   ti-35.  *i-45,  *4-5°,  t5-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  t7.oo.  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.45,  *5. 30 
ts.ioP.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8-S°  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  ti2.oo  M.,  *2.3o,  J3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— '6.50,  to.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.2o, 
ts.io  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fc--  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days>-8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45,  5-3°  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 700,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-?^,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-2°  p-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M-,  i.eo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2. 15  and  6. 15  P.  M. 


a  in  <  K  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  t-O  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,    Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,  $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50  ;    lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
3.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  (or  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P.eturning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  . 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

OAVID  NYE  F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'I  Ticket  Aeent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


GOODYEAR'S 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


A  larg<>  stock  of  English  Tweed  Rubber  Coats, 

Gossamer  Rubber  Gonils  for  Hen, 

Women,  and  CbUdreu. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    CO. 

B.  II.  PEASE  Jr.,       S.  91.  Kiwdl,      Agents, 


5TTandJ579  MAKHET  STREET. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOH  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf    corner   First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

c  From  San  Francisco  for 

bTHAMER  18g3^  HONGKONG. 

AR ABI C Saturday,  December  isl. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  iSth. 

1884. 

ARABIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates, 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sa!e 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  fVharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  Prudent, 


P 


ACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  Cu 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whan 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port, 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  3othof  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO, 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVF.l  - 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO  '  every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  21+  Montgomery  Street. 
G00DALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street  San  Francisco. 


P 


'ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steam-rs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 

*  It  v  or  1'ek.lng November  22d 

At  i2  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
Colima December  1st 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JObE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  AKENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from    Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  pydney Fridaj,  November  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


vIATKaNIBI.  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CA.MPBSU  . 

N.  GRAY  &    CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     In    Gents*    Furnisulng     feooil-, 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet,  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AN ID  FIG  1U0\ , 

ISO  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEESEBROUGK.       W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,   BIIOX9    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  ELOCK,  202  Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MA/LS.S. 

**•  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
Ch'na Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Slapping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in   every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


BANKING. 

JSIE   NEVADA   BANK 

1  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

raid. up  Capital 93,000,000  in  Cold. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

Geo.  L.  Erander,  Vice-President ; 
James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

JW£  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Lapltal $3,000,000 

William  Altoed President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bveon  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGE.VTS— Jfew  York,  Agencr  of  tbe  BanK  ol 
California  ;  Bosten,  Tremont  National  Bamfc  1 
Chicago,  (  iilou  National  Bank;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Bolkschild  A 
■>ons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
oondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  ulterior 

Tw  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letts:*  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ijraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
rjremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam,  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 

don.     Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  o\  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cinc  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

[NSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE   AND    MARINE. 

Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


fJOME  MUTUAL 
MJ-  INSURANCE  COMPANV. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684.332  <Pj 

"RESIDENT. J.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORY 


C     J.     HUTCHINSON.  R.    R.    MANN 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

3*2  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Chalmhrs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GABDENS,    HILLS,    SLUES,    AMI    FIRE 
DEPABTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GVTTA    PERCHA    AND     RUBBER 

MANUFACTURING   (O'll'AW. 


Carbollzed  Rnbi>er  Hose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  *'A"Rubber  Rose, 
Rubber  Rose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Ro§e,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Rose,  Carbolized  ** Maltese  Cress"  Brand. 

VALVES,   CASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 


FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  toconceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWBN,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 
Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.  R.  COWBN.             D.  H.  SCHUYLER.           ].     W.   PORTER. 
Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


The    most  womlcrul   an  1    lioniitifal    I'ne  of  Curds 

ever  displayed.       lowest  PK1CIS. 
Call  and  see.  Open  evenings.  Call  and  sec. 

436  California  St.,  3  doors  below  Mont- 
gomery, opp.  merchants'  Exchange, 


J.  J.  EVA"" 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President, 

San  Francisco, 

€al. 

fjjstiliiishecl 

1863. 

CapitaLStock 
$3,000,000,00 

r5Brpliis    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1, 1888. 


PRICE'S   SAX  LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

(rilAETOV,  WITH   CAXOP1'   TOP). 

Important  Improvements  1"  const  ruction  and 
finish  or  the  new  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  ar.d  back  up  too  far.  The  bory  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
•would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  coiled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  n  large 
horse  carrying  the  shafts  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq.— Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  30CO  miles,  1  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R-  B.   Phillips, 

Gen'I  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  etc,  address  Truman,  Isham  «S  Co., 
511   Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Lenndro,  Cat, 


If  you  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

g elect  a 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

YFe  have  now  In  stock  the   finest  assortment 
ever  offered  In  this  city. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO 


119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Invite  public  attention  to  their  exhibition  for  the 
coming  Holidays  in  WATCHES  of  every  description, 
DIAMONDS  and  all  kinds  of  PRKCIOCS  STONES, 
mounted  and  unmounted;  PEARLS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CHIME 
CLOCKS,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  collection  they  have 
yet  offered,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  and  novel  articles  in  the  latest  styles. 


Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the 
prices. 


very  lowest 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWIKG   MACHINE   AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  FM 

Also  at  11.".*.'  Broadway,  eor.  Thirteenth  $ti eet, 
Oakland. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

OF    CALIFORNIA. 


Capital,        - 

Assets,  December  31, 1882, 


$756,006 
$1,356,666 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON.  Secretary. 
E.  W.   CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


UJ         CO 

CO      c^ 


© 
S  * 

§  a 


Cwei.  QreaU:t  iLTeatioi. 

of  the  age.   Pierce  is,..\ 
704  Sac  SL,  San  F:an  CaL 


OUR  STOCK  OF 
JAPANESE 


I  CHI     B AN 


ART  WORKS  IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  THE  PURCHASE  OF  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS  UNTIL 
AFTER  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  FIND  A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  OF  GOODS 
THAN    CAN    BE    FOUND  NOW   AT    20,    22,    24   GEARY    STREET. 

OPEN   UNTIL   MIDNIGHT. 


Tills  Cat   represents  «nr   LADY'S    FE AMiLIX 
BOCKEK,  No.  471,  8S.50. 

Send   for    Illustrated   Catalogue,  from  -which  |       " 

yon  ean  select  as  well  as  If  yon  Tislted  our 
store,  at  614  MARKET  STBEET,  s.  F, 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LICi!TRl\MX«  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco. 
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A    CHERISHED    ANTIPATHY. 


Showing  there  is  Romance  Even  in  the  Life  of  a  Lumber  Tally-Man. 


There  were  three  of  us  in  the  firm,  if  firm  it  could  be  called, 
when  our  sole  capital  and  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a  little 
skill  in  figures,  some  experience  in  estimating  lumber  in  the 
rough,  a  couple  of  long  tally-books,  and  a  handful  of  long 
lead-pencils.  Our  joint  liabilities  were  nineteen  dollars  a 
month  for  office- rent,  and  sixty  five  cents  a  month  for  our 
daily  paper,  with  a  few  odd  nickels  every  Saturday  for  the 
boy  who  cleaned  up  the  office. 

Here  is  our  card  : 


HALLECK,  ORMSBY  &  CUTTER, 

Lumber  Inspectors  and  Surveyors, 
Pier  10.  San  Francisco. 


Halleck  was  our  senior  member  ;  a  gentlemanly,  conserv- 
ative sort  of  man,  rumored  to  have  been  an  Eastern  lumber- 
merchant  of  wealth  in  his  day,  who  had  met  with  reverses 
of  some  kind,  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  dropped  into 
our  profession.  Quiet  and  dignified,  with  the  gentlest  ways 
in  the  world,  he  never  seemed  to  make  the  least  exertion  to 
secure  jobs  beyond  paying  his  dues  at  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, and  so  securing  the  first  news  of  incoming  vessels 
when  they  were  sighted  outside  the  Heads.  But  somehow 
he  always  kept  busy,  and  whenever  there  was  a  long  spell  of 
rough  weather  or  a  dead  calm  for  days  outside,  or,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  entire  fleet  would  be  away  at  the  same 
lime,  and  a  single  vessel  came  sailing  in,  her  decks  laden 
with  a  million  feet  of  lumber,  and  all  the  other  tally-men — 
the  name  we  went  by  among  ourselves — made  a  rush  for 
the  owners  to  see  who  would  be  foiemost  in  obtaining  the 
job,  ten  to  one  it  had  been  secured  by  Halleck  long  ago,  be- 
fore the  vessel  sailed,  not  improbably.  Or  when  a  cargo  of 
Spanish  mahogany  came  up  from  the  southern  coast,  and 
some  of  us  would  almost  have  given  our  eyes  for  the  chance  of 
surveying  it — for  the  rates  were  eight  dollars  per  M.,  every- 
thing in  the  tally-man's  hands,  run  them  out  fast  or  slow,  as 
you  liked,  sumptuous  fare  at  the  captain's  table,  and  then 
take  your  own  time  making  out  the  papers  afterward — it 
was  always  Halleck  who  was  ahead  of  the  rest.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  there  was  plenty  of  margin  for  cheating  on 
these  estimates,  and  the  shippers  knew  his  honor  was  above 
question,  his  tally-sheets  looked  like  copper-plate,  and  were 
free  from  the  usual  erasures  and  errors.  But  it  takes  some- 
thing besides  mere  precision  and  nicety  to  make  a  man,  in 
my  opinion. 

For  I  may  as  well  own  that  I  had  an  instinctive  dislike 
for  Halleck  ;  one  of  those  deep-rooted  aversions  that  grow 
with  daily  association  and  invest  their  object  with  a  host  of 
disagreeable  possibilities.  Actually,  when  lying  awake 
nights,  or  leaning  back  in  my  office  chair  on  dull  days,  I 
whiled  away  the  time  conjuring  up  all  sorts  of  odd  situations 
with  Halleck  as  the  central  figure,  and  picturing  his  action 
in  certain  emergencies.  Sometimes  he  was  a  wily  bank  of- 
ficial, suave  and  irreproachable,  fleeing  in  the  night  with  his 
ill-gotten  gains  ;  sometimes  a  general,  betraying  his  army  on 
the  eve  of  battle  ;  a  rich  man,  spurning  from  the  door  his 
impoverished  friend  of  other  days  ;  a  murderer,  with  inex- 
orable face,  dashing  out  the  brains  of  his  victim,  and  then 
walking  out  into  the  world  with  a  placid  smile.  And  I  never 
felt  a  moment's  qualm  of  conscience  lor  this  play  of  fancy, 
so  surely  did  I  discern  the  hard,  pitiless  nature,  the  iron 
nerve  and  craft,  concealed  beneath  the  mild  and  serene  ex- 
terior of  the  man. 

I  disliked  the  senior  mentber  of  our  firm  just  as  heartily 
as  I  liked  Cutter  ;  and  a  more  agreeable,  kindly  old  fellow 
than  the  latter  never  weathered  the  breezes  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco wharves.  The  hay-bunkers  and  street  arabs  always 
knew  where  to  come  when  they  needed  a  bit  of  change,  for 
the  old  fellow's  hand  never  came  out  of  his  pocket  empty, 
no  matter  how  scanty  the  contents  nor  how  hard  to  get  up  a 
jingle  among  the  few  remaining  coins.  Halleck  was  never 
known  to  spend  a  nickel  on  charity.  Cutler  was  always  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  the  rest  of  our  guild.  Halleck  never 
so  much  as  smoked  a  cigar  or  treated  a  crew,  fhe  two  men 
were  the  Nestors  of  the  tally-men,  for  Cutter  had  been  in  the 
profession  seventeen  years,  while  Halleck  had  followed  it  a 
matler  ot  thirteen  or  more  years — long  periods  in  a  line  that 
is  never  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  temporary  occu- 
pation. 

It  was  whispered  among  the  men,  on  good  authority,  that 
Halleck  had  a  snug  sum  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  I  myself 
got  along,  after  a  fashion,  now  having  a  good  streak  of  luck, 
now  an  ill  streak,  but  prospering  fairly  on  the  whole.  Our 
triumvirate  was  a  simple  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
whereby  we  divided  our  office  expenses,  and  trebled  our 
chances  of  information.  I  was  always  conscious,  however, 
that  Halleck  looked  upon  me  with  distrust  and  disfavor,  and 
secretly  rejoiced  in  my  disappointments. 

The  years  '7S  and  '79  were  hard  ones  on  San  Francisco 
lumber  surveyors,  for  there  was  an  almost  total  suspension 
of  building  operations,  and  the  principal  lumber  brought  into 


port  consisted  of  the  necessary  timbers  for  mining  shafts 
and  bridges,  with  a  meagre  supply  for  interior  towns.  Some 
vessels  that  had  been  making  every  year  their  score  or  more 
of  voyages  down  from  Puget  Sound  had  been  taken  off*  the 
trade  altogether  and  sent  off  on  speculative  foreign  trips. 

I  had  begun  to  grow  very  saving  about  that  time,  for  it 
had  dawned  upon  me  there  were  better  possibilities  in  life 
than  the  barren,  selfish  sort  of  existence  I  had  hitherto  led. 
For  several  years  past  I  had  roomed  with  a  quiet  couple 
on  Hawthorne  Street,  a  modest  little  lane,  running  from 
Harrison  to  Folsom  Street,  on  Rincon  Hill,  the  old-time 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city.  The  tide  of  fashion  had 
swept  across  the  low  ground  intervening,  and  climbed  the 
sunny  hills  north  and  west  of  the  city's  centre,  but  there  was 
slill  a  little  colony  of  old-timers  who  had  clung  to  this  local- 
ity, although,  to  reach  it,  one  had  to  skirmish  along  the  un- 
savory borders  of  Tar  Flat,  or  traverse  a  thoroughfare  given 
over  to  musty,  little  shops,  pawnbrokers,  and  second-hand 
stores,  and  finally,  scale  lengthy  flights  of  steps  leading  to 
the  houses,  long  since  removed  from  close  communion  with 
the  busy  world  below,  by  reason  of  the  gradual  retreat  of  the 
streets,  ever  sinking  to  new  grades,  imposed  by  successive 
regimes  of  supervisors. 

There  was  a  peculiar  charm  for  one  in  the  old-fashioned 
homes,  with  their  glass  fronts,  wreathed  with  ivy,  and 
perched  like  eyries  high  on  the  rocky  hill-top  ;  in  the  little 
plots  of  ground,  with  their  tangles  of  fuchsias  and  geraniums, 
the  fragrant  sweet-pea  hedges;  and  in  the  people  themselves, 
with  their  air  of  decayed  gentility,  and  courteous,  kindly 
ways,  so  different  from  the  bustling  impetuosity  which  al- 
ways seemed  to  characterize  other  quarters  of  the  city. 

Just  over  the  way  stood  a  double  house,  a  solid  brick 
structure,  built  before  the  days  of  earthquake  scares.  The 
front  had  once  been  stuccoed  in  fantastic  designs,  but  had 
yielded  to  the  influence  ot  storm  and  fog,  until  the  helmeted 
Minerva,  in  the  classical  group  adorning  the  cornice  above 
the  front-door,  looked  wearily  down  upon  the  world  with  a 
single  eye,  while  her  scant  drapery  had  crumbled  away  until 
patches  of  bare,  red  brick  were  revealed  beneath.  The 
house  was  rented  in  furnished  apartments,  and,  being  a  quiet 
man  myself,  much  given  to  spending  my  leisure  hours  in  my 
room,  I  had  grown  to  feel  a  singular  interest  in  the  occu- 
pants of  the  upper  floor. 

I  will  own  right  here  that  it  was  the  mother  who  first  at- 
tracted my  attention.  A  tall,  dignified  woman,  with  a  name- 
less something  in  her  face  which  riveted  attention.  Large, 
sad  eyes,  with  a  look  of  questioning  that  haunted  one ;  a 
firm,  sweet  mouth,  and  a  look  of  gentle  patience  born  of 
some  great  sorrow.  Always  plainly  attired,  often  shabbily, 
a  native  elegance  emphasized  her  gait  and  carriage.  Seeing 
this  frail  woman  month  in  and  month  out,  starting  off  to  her 
work  in  the  morning  and  wearily  climbing  the  hill  at  night, 
it  came  to  me  that  here  was  a  woman  some  man  ought  to 
be  looking  out  for,  and  whom  it  should  be  a  husband's  pride 
and  delight  to  shelter  from  rough  contact  with  the  world. 

Watching  the  mother  in  the  odd  times  when  I  was  off 
duty  and  trying  to  improve  the  time  by  a  little  solid  reading 
in  my  room,  I  grew  to  observing  the  children.  There  was  a 
manly-looking  lad  of  sixteen,  evidently  a  pupil  of  the  high- 
school,  and  an  elder  sister,  a  blue-eyed,  brown-haired,  little 
woman,  cheery  and  busy  all  day  long,  doing  the  housework 
and  cooking,  as  I  knew  by  the  dust-cap  that  sat  so  jauntily 
on  her  head  in  the  morning,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  bare 
arms  and  a  floury  apron.  Quite  a  marvelous  little  girl,  of  a 
type  grown  rare  in  San  Francisco,  I  settled  to  myself;  sit- 
ting long  hours  at  the  sewing-machine,  receiving  several  lit- 
tle music  pupils  during  the  day,  and  always  ready,  tidily 
dressed,  to  meet  her  mother  at  the  gate  when  the  busy  day 
drew  to  a  close,  relieve  the  tired  hands  of  their  burdens, 
and  beguile  Ihe  shadows  from  the  sad  face  with  loving  words 
of  cheer  and  gay  chatter  of  the  day's  happenings. 

When  I  learned  to  know  this  little  family  better,  and 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  straits  and  privations  through 
which  they  had  passed,  I  used  to  marvel  lhat  women  so 
delicately  reared  could  descend  to  such  a  life  of  toil  and  keep 
all  their  gracious,  lady-like  ways  and  sunny  tempers  un- 
spoiled. The  tempers  and  manners  of  men  are  helplessly 
dependent  upon  their  material  prosperity.  Don't  tell  me  I 
am  mistaken.  Time  and  time  again,  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  this  life,  have  I  seen  the  same  thing  occur.  A  gentleman 
of  polished  manners  and  refined  habits,  pulled  down  from 
the  little- pedestal  of  social  prestige  upon  which  he  has  been 
standing  all  his  life,  quickly  degenerates  into  a  rude,  ill- 
tempered  boor,  forgetting  all  the  niceties  of  polite  existence, 
and  developing  all  the  dormant  predilections  for  evil  that 
have  hitherto  slumbered  unsuspected  in  his  nature. 

A  plain  man  like  myself,  denied  a  happy  home-life  for 
years,  can  not  step  into  a  haven  of  peace  and  affection  like 
this,  and  not  imbibe  a  strong  sentiment  of  discontent  with 
the  narrow  and  solitary  life  to  which  he  must  return.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  before  long  life  seemed  to  me  all  a 
barren  waste  without  a  certain  little  woman  always  by  my 
side.  And  I  think  that  even  then,  carried  away  as  I  was  by 
the  first  and  absorbing  passion  of  my  life,  I  included  in  all 
my  dreams  of  the  future  the  patient,  care-worn  mother,  upon 
whose  life  a  mysterious  blight  had  fallen. 

Where  was  the  husband  and  father  ?  It  was  a  question  I 
asked  myself  many  times  in  those  days  of  my  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  family.  His  name  was  a  familiar  household 
word,  and  spoken  as  we  allude  to  one  whose  home-coming 


may  be  hourly  expected.  A  plate  was  always  laid  for  him, 
yet  his  seat  at  the  table  was  vacant.  An  easy-chair,  with 
comfortable  dressing-gown  across  the  back,  was  always 
drawn  up  before  the  open  fire  at  night,  and  a  pair  of  slippers 
placed  before  it  on  the  hearth.  In  all  little  household  prep- 
arations the  absent  father's  preferences  were  studiously 
consulted. 

"  My  son  is  like  his  father  in  his  love  of  books,"  Mrs. 
Eldredge  would  proudly  say.  Or,  "  These  old  ballads  my 
daughter  sings  are  my  husband's  favorites."  But  even  as 
she  uttered  the  words,  her  lips  would  quiver,  and  a  quick 
caress  from  son  or  daughter  would  seem  to  show  sympathy 
with  a  grief  too  keen  for  expression. 

One  night  I  questioned  Bertha  Eldridge,  my  betrothed 
wife,  as  we  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  honeysuckle  that 
flung  wafts  of  fragrance  from  its  thicket  of  sweetnesss  over 
the  front  door.  All  brightness  vanished  from  the  girl's  face, 
and  she  turned  to  me  with  a  quick  gesture  of  appeal  and 
protest. 

"It  is  best  you  should  know,"  she  said.  "  Mother  wishes 
il.  But  don't  blame  her.  She  was  quite  young  when  she 
was  married,  and  exacting,  without  being  conscious  of  it. 
In  his  effort  to  provide  for  her  the  luxuries  to  which  she  was 
accustomed,  father  ran  heavily  in  debt,  and  failed.  She  re- 
proached him  bitterly.  He  went  away,  telling  her  she  should 
never  see  him  again  until  he  had  repaid  every  obligation  and 
removed  the  stain  from  his  name.  Oh,  Robert,  I  can  not  tell 
you  what  she  has  suffered  since.  He  expected  that  she 
would  go  back  to  her  family  ;  but  she  would  not,  and  has 
toiled  on  alone  all  these  years." 


In  the  happiness  of  those  first  few  months  of  my  married 
life,  when  I  never  went  down  to  the  wharves  without  a  kiss 
from  the  lips  of  my  young  wife,  and  the  whole  day  was  a 
blissful  dream  of  the  happy  home-coming  at  night,  I  forgot 
to  be  irritated  at  Halleck.  In  fact,  I  think  there  was  a  time 
when  my  heart  rather  went  out  to  him,  and  I  should  have 
gushed  a  little  over  my  new  estate  had  he  not  met  my  elo- 
quence with  an  irresponsive  silence  that  effectually  chilled 
my  enthusiasm.  I  remember,  when  the  French  Bank  failed, 
hearing  some  one  say  that  Halleck's  money  was  all  swept' 
away  with  the  rest,  and,  strangely  enough,  I  felt  a  genuine 
twinge  of  sympathy  for  the  man ;  for,  sordid  as  he  was,  and 
mean,  and  close-fisted,  his  savings  were,  after  all,  honestly 
acquired,  and  represented  a  deal  of  hard  and  conscientious 
toil.  It  seemed  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character,  however, 
when  he  refused  to  sell  out  his  claim  to  the  brokers  for  a 
penny  less  than  its  face. 

The  tally-men  began  to  remark  that  Halleck's  luck  had 
turned.  One  large  vessel,  which  used  to  bring  him  in  a 
heavy  cargo  to  survey  every  few  weeks,  ran  ashore  up  on  the 
Mendocino  coast,  and  sent  crew  and  cargo  to  their  last  ac- 
count. Some  leading  lumber-dealers,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  turn  over  all  their  work  to  him,  worked  in  a  new 
man,  a  relative  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  The 
leading  cedar  importers  had  a  quarrel  with  cigar-box  manu- 
facturers over  an  estimate,  and  compromised  by  turning 
their  work  over  to  a  new  man.  But  little  lumber  was  com- 
ing into  port,  and  forty  eager  tally-men  awaited  each  vessel. 
I  was  comparatively  independent,  for  I  helped  post  up  the 
books  of  a  neighboring  lumber  firm,  with  a  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding the  head  bookkeeper  when  he  left  for  the  upper 
country,  within  a  few  weeks. 

In  odd  moments,  when  I  found  time  to  sit  down  in  the 
office,  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  a  change  had  come  over 
Halleck.  Always  a  man  of  fair  complexion,  his  face  ac- 
quired a  curious  pallor,  and  the  outlines  sharpened  strangely. 
He  had  grown  careless  of  his  dress,  and  the  clothes  he  wore 
looked  shabby  and  rusty.  Sitting  at  my  desk  one  afternoon 
going  over  some  accounts,  I  noticed  that,  as  he  sat  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  he  kept  lining  his  hand  impatiently,  and 
waving  it  before  his  face,  as  if  brushing  away  imaginary  cob- 
webs. Weaving  in  and  out  between  the  long  rows  of  figures, 
I  found  myself  recalling  what  I  had  read  of  the  vagaries  of 
opium-eaters,  and  speculating  as  to  whether  Halleck  had  be- 
come addicted  to  that  vice. 

The  recollection  of  that  curious  gesture  was  puzzling,  and 
troubled  me  not  a  little  as  I  was  returning  toward  my 
office,  an  hour  or  so  later  ;  for  though  I  am  a  man  of  strong 
prejudices  (and  generally  pretty  well  founded,  too),  I  have  a 
weakness  tor  absorbing  other  people's  burdens.  Moreover, 
my  head  was  almost  reeling  with  a  strange  discovery  I  had 
made.  //  was  owing  to  Halleck's  commendation  I  had  been 
offered  ihe  posi  of  bookkeeper  with  Hooper,  Holmes  6V3  Co. 
Suddenly  1  found  my  way  blocked  by  the  stout  form  of  Jack 
Bliss,  a  restaurant-keeper  well  known  on  Steuart  Street,  at  . 
whose  house  the  tally-men  were  in  the  habit  of  lunching. 

"What  is  it,  Jack?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  sir,"  he  began,  somewhat  mysteriously, 
drawing  me  to  one  side,  "  it's  about  Mr.  Halleck  ;  that  tall, 
slim  gentleman  what  offices  with  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  impatiently,  all  my  old  suspicions 
springing  into  life.  Were  my  intuitions  correct,  and  about 
to  be  verified  by  some  shocking  revelation  ? 

"  I  thought  some  of  you  gents  ought  to  know,  sir.  It's 
gone  agin  my  grain  to  keep  it  so  long.  You  see.  he's  a  proud 
sort  of  man,  and  it  needs  one  of  you  to  The 

gist  of  the  thing  is  this  :  Seven  years  it  is  opened 
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my  chop-house,  and  he's  come  to  me  ri^ht  steady  for  his 
meals  all  that  time.  Paid  cash  down  like  a  gentleman,  too, 
sir  Always  come  steady  till  six  months  ago,  when  that 
blasted  bank  failed  !  Since  then  he's  been  all  along  sort  of 
irregular  ;  and  for  two  months  now  he's  only  taken  one  meal 
a  dav.  Three  times  this  week  he's  missed  that.  He  looks 
bad  sir  I've  seen  something  of  such  things  before,  and  if 
you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,  seeing  as  he's  a  sort  of  partner  of 
yours,  sir -he's  not  a  young  man,  and  he's  not  going  to  hold 
out  long.     He's  starving!" 

I  sca-cely  knew  how  I  re<ched  our  office.  I  do  know  1 
never  felt  so  pitiably  small  and  mean  in  all  my  life.  It  was 
as  if  the  Day  of  Judgment  had  come  for  me  when  Halleck, 
starting  up  tremulously  as  I  came  in,  took  a  few  tottering 
steps  and  fell  to  the  floor.  I  recall  now  how  strangely  my 
own  v  jice  rang  in  my  ears  as  I  shouted  for  help— shouted 
till  I  grew  hoarse,  but  without  avail.  The  heavy  trucks  mov- 
ing through  the  street  below,  the  clamp  of  heavy-shod  horses 
on  the  pavement,  effectually  drowned  the  cry  of  a  human 
voice.  I  unloosed  his  collar,  bathed  his  head  with  water 
from  our  drinking  pai!,  but  the  face  still  kept  its  marble  calm. 
A  step  at  last  on  the  stairs  !  Cutter  looked  in  one  moment 
ptnicstruck,  disappeared,  and  soon  returned  with  a  young 
physician,  who  knelt  beside  the  stricken  man  and  held  his 
ear  for  a  moment  closely  against  his  chest. 

"  He  is  alive,"  he  said,  in  response  to  the  inquiring  looks 
on  all  faces— for  the  room  was  by  this  time  filled  with  men. 
"  You  say  his  residence  is  not  far  away  ?  He  had  better  be 
taken  theie  at  once.  His  only  hope  is  in  rest  and  quiet  and 
proper  " — he  caught  my  eye  and  concluded—"  proper  care." 
A  little  later  we  laid  him  on  the  bed,  in  the  room  he  had 
occupied  for  years.  Such  a  dreary,  little  room,  meagrely 
furnished,  its  one  window  looking  dut  on  a  medley  of  kitchen 
roofs  and  planked  back-yards.  It  struck  me  oddly  when  1 
found  his  lodging  situated  on  a  narrow  court,  opening  out  of 
another  side  of  our  own  block — so  near,  and  yet  remote,  run 
the  channels  ol  human  life  in  a  populous  city.  As  a  few  rays 
of  sunlight  struggled  through  the  window  and  fell  on  the  wast- 
ed fjce  and  gray  temples,  a  curious  feeiing  came  over  me,  for  a 
haunting  resemblance  to  another  face,  near  and  dear,  seemed 
revealed.  Feature  by  feature  1  followed  it  until  I  startled 
mys;If  by  tracing  out  the  lace  of  my  own  baby  boy — lour 
months  old  that  day.  and  a  noble,  liule  fellow,  I  assure  you 
Then  I  speculated  upon  the  striking  points  of  resemblance 
close  inspection  will  reveal  between  the  widest  separated  and 
most  dissimilar  of  the  race.  My  eyes  roved  over  the  walls 
— bare  and  cheerless,  except  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where 
hung  a  faded  picture,  set  in  a  curious  frame  of  shell,  inlaid 
with  pearl.  The  room  was  dark,  save  for  the  single  ray  of 
sunlight,  which  was  slowly  traveling  upward  and  along  the 
wall.  Mechanically  I  sat  and  awaited  the  moment  when  the 
pencil  of  light  should  momentarily  give  life  and  expression 
to  the  faded  portrait.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  appeared,  softly 
crept  over  the  pearly  tracery,  bringing  out  golden  tints  in 
the  dimmed  shell,  touching  here  a  gay  plumaged  humming 
bird  and  there  a  spray  of  flowers  ;  seemed  to  linger  for  a 
moment  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  frame  ;  then  wavered, 
faded,  and  suddenly  illuminated  the  face. 

What  a  moment  that  was,  and  what  a  revelation  !  I  could 
have  laughed  and  cursed  myself  in  the  same  breath.  Joy, 
and  dread,  and  remorseful  self-censure  so  shook  my  being 
that,  quist,  prosaic  man  as  I  am,  I  started  excitedly  from 
my  chair.  The  slight  noise  roused  the  sick  man,  and  the 
doctor  stepped  to  the  bedside  to  give  him  a  nourishing  drink 
that  had  been  made  ready. 

"Will  you  let  me  attend  to  this?"  I  said,  taking  the  bowl 
from  his  band,  "  and  see  that  this  message  is  sent  at  once  ?  " 
It  consisted  of  two  brief  sentences,  hastily  scrawled  : 

"  Mrs.  Eldkedge,  U.  S.  Mint — Please  come  at  once  to  —  Rincon 
Place.     He  is  here." 

Raising  my  partner's  head  on  my  arm  with  a  tenderness 
of  which  I  would  never  have  believed  myself  capable,  feed- 
ing him  the  broth  as  if  he  were  an  infant,  my  soul  went  pros- 
trate before  the  noble  nature  and  indomitable  pride  of  this 
man.  Plainly,  as  if  the  story  were  written  in  letters  of  fire, 
I  read  the  secret  of  his  life — the  long  years  of  patient  toil  and 
rigid  self-denial,  the  sensitive  nature  which  cloaked  itself  in 
cold  reserve,  lest  the  unhealed  wounds  should  be  disclosed 
to  indifferent  eyes — the  completion  at  last  of  the  sum  he  was 
laboring  to  accumulate,  its  loss  in  an  hour  by  the  failure  of 
the  bank.  A  compromise  meant  forfeiture  of  the  means  re- 
quired to  redeem  his  honor.  With  what  heroic  courage  had 
he  held  out  till  physical  endurance  was  gone  ! 

I  am  not  usually  a  weak  man,  bat  when  she  came  into  that 
room,  the  living  semblance  of  the  portrait,  with  radiant  face 
and  eyes  aglow  with  such  love,  and  tenderness,  and  faith,  I 
felt,  but  could  not  see,  the  transfigurement  that  lit  up  the 
worn  features  of  the  sufferer,  and  I  found  myself  outside  in 
the  hall,  the  door  closed,  crying  like  a  baby. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  As  the  sun,  lingering  on  the 
western  horizon,  throws  an  after-glow  of  surpassing  beauty 
upon  the  earth,  so  the  lustre  of  a  well-earned  happiness  cast 
its  halo  over  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  And  it  was  some 
small  comfort  that  the  French  Bank  resumed  payment,  and 
little  by  little,  in  installments  of  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent., 
yielded  up  its  concealed  treasures  to  trusting  depositors. 

December,  1SS3.  Flora  Haines  Apponyi. 


NEW  POEMS  BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


There  was  a  tout,  or  horse- watcher  (to  use  the  politer  epi- 
thet), a  Jew,  who  very  early  one  morning  picked  up  a  roll  of 
bank-notes  on  Newmarket  Heath.  The  unconsidered  trifles 
had  been  dropped  near  the  "  ring  on  the  flat  "  the  afternoon 
before.  "  What  have  you  got  there,  Mo  ? "  exclaimed  a 
brother  tout;  "lucky,  as  usual."  "Lucky,  you  call  it?" 
grumbled  the  man  in  reply,  rapidly  turning  over  the  notes, 
the  expression  of  his  face  becoming  more  discontented  as  he 
examined  figure  after  figure  in  each  corner  of  the  pieces  of 
paper.  "  Lucky  1  s'help  me  !  Lucky  it  is  !  All  fivers — not 
a tenner  among  'em  1" 


A  gentleman  attached  to  the  embassy  of  a  neighboring 
and  friendly  power  at  the  British  court  has  been  compelled 
to  retite  from  what  is  virtually  the  Diplomatic  Club  in  Lon- 
don, in  consequence  of  the  non  payment  of  his  gambling  in- 
debtedness. In  looking  into  the  affair,  the  committee  dis- 
covered the  yinning  of  one  member  at  iiarti  alone  exceeded 
one  I  ■  1  .'r;a  thousand  dollars  within  the  last  two  years  ! 


"  To  Ne  Qusesieris," 
(VILLANELLE.) 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know 
{Alas  I  unblest  the  trying  I) 
When  thou  and  I  must  go. 

No  lore  of  stars  can  show 
What  shall  be.  vainly  prying, 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know. 

Will  ]ove  long  years  bestow? 
Or  is't  with  this  one  dying, 
That  thou  and  I  must  go  ? 

Now — when  the  great  winds  blow, 
And  waves  the  reef  are  plying  ? 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know. 

Rather  let  clear  wine  flow, 
On  no  vain  hope  relying, 
When  thou  and  I  must  go. 

Lies  dark — then  be  it  so. 
Now— nolo,  churl  Time  is   flying  ; 
Seek  not,  O  Maid,  to  know 
When  thou  and  I  must  go. 

— Old  World  Idyls. 

The  Paradox  of  Time. 

Time  goes,  you  say  ?     Ah,  no  I 
Alas,  Time  stay- — we  go  ; 

Or  else,  were  this  not  so, 
What  need  to  chain  the  hours, 
For  Youth  were  always  ours? 

Time  goes,  you  say  ? — ah  no  1 

Our  is  the  eyes'  deceit 
Ol  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low ; 
We  pass,  and  ihink  we  see 
The  earth's  fixed  surface  flee ; 

Alas,  Time  stays — we  go  I 

Once,  in  the  days  of  old, 
Your  locks  were  curling  gold. 

And  mine  had  shamed  the  crow ; 
Now,  in  the  self-same  stage, 
We've  reached  the  silver  age  ; 

Time  goes,  you  say?— ab,  nol 

Once,  when  my  voice  was  strong, 
I  filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  "rose"  and  "snow"; 
My  bird  that  sang  is  dead  ; 
Where  are  your  roses  fled? 

Alas,  Time  stays — we  go  1 

See.  in  what  traversed  ways. 
What  backward  fate  delays 

The  hopes  we  used  to  know ; 
Where  are  our  old  desires? 
Ah,  where  those  vanished  fires? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah,  nol 

How  far,  how  far,  O  Sweet, 
The  pass  behind  our  feet 

Lies  in  the  even-glow  1 
Now,  on  the  forward  way. 
Let  us  fold  hands,  and  pray  ; 

Alas,  time  stays — -we  go  1 

—  Old  World  Idyls. 


Lady  Bonntifnl 

St.  Charity  1    In  classic  time 

They  would  have  carved  her  large,  sublime, 

Less  mind  than  matter ; 
Lifting  a  horn  that  overflows 
To  men  whose  need  (like  Figaro's) 

But  makes  them  fatter. 

Or,  in  the  neo-Durer  style, 

They  would  have  made  her  grimly  smile 

From  wrecks  symbolic ; 
Symbol  herself  of  grinding  want, 
Hard,  introspective,  haggard,  gaunt, 

And  melancholic. 

Now  we  have  changed  all  that.    To-day 
We  treat  her  in  a  different  way : 

We  make  her  pretty. 
We  send  her  tripping  through  the  snow, 
To  pour  her  pity  on  the  woe 

Of  some  huge  city. 

God  speed  1    Kind  heart,  kind  hand,  kind  eyes ; 
Lite  to  too  many  a  one  denies 

The  joy  of  laughter, 
That  we  should  grudge  when  you  go  by, 
To  wish  your  errand  well,  and  cry 

Our  blessing  after  I         — Magazine  of  Art. 


The  Ballad  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
'  The  world  would  be  a  desert  if  men  were  wise." — Oriental  Proverb. 

What  might  the  shepherd  of  Juno  crave  — 

Juno  the  Queen  —  by  the  ilex  tree? 
Power,  that  maketh  of  man  a  slave, 

Crowned  with  a  symbol  of  sovereignty ; 

Power,  that  maketh  from  thence  that  he. 
With  a  thirst  naught  slackens  nor  satisfies, 

Folows  forever  the  things  that  flee  — 
But  the  world  would  be  empty  if  men  were  wise  I 

What  was  the  promise  that  Pallas  gave  — 

Pallas  the  cold,  with  the  kirtled  knee? 
Learning,  that  diggeth  for  man  a  grave 

Under  a  pillar  to  pedantry ; 

Learning,  a  mole  that  in  earth  can  see, 
And  misses  the  message  of  air  and  skies ; 

Learning  that  ever  hath  dust  for  fee  — 
But  the  world  would  be  empty  if  men  were  wise  I 

And  the  Dame  that  rose  from  the  curling  wave  — 

The  witch  of  the  hill-top  —  what  gave  she? 
Love,  that  maketh  a  man  to  rave 

For  a  vision  that  naught  but  a  dream  can  be ; 

Love,  that  fuifilleth  his  heart  with  glee, 
Love,  that  freighteth  his  breast  with  sighs, 

Love,  that  must  madden  both  you  and  me  — 
But  the  world  would  be  empty  if  men  were  wise  1 

ENVOY. 
Goddess  of  mine  (for  I  bend  to  theel) 

Look  at  me  now  with  thy  wine-dark  eyes  I 
If  love  be  a  folly  —  ah,  what  care  we  I 

For  the  world  would  be  empty  if  men  were  wise  I 
— The  Manhattan  for  December. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Comte  de  Paris  is  rich,  tall,  slender,  forty-six  years  of 
age,  and  married. 

The  Londoners  have  invested  in  twenty-five  thousand 
photographs  of  Mary  Anderson. 

Ellen  Terry  has  four  husbands  living.  The  first  was 
Watts,  the  famous  portrait  painter. 

Positively,  it  is  stated,  it  was  not  Mrs.  "  Bonanza  "  Mackay 
who  recently  appeared  at  a  European  court  ball  attired  in  a 
dress  of  white  kid. 

A  niece  of  the  late  Senator  Ben  Hill  recently,  at  a  fashion- 
able wedding,  met,  for  the  first  time,  a  young  gentleman 
whom  she  mairied  the  same  day. 

The  naval  officer  who  wrote  in  the  Figaro,  under  the 
name  of  Pierre  Loti,  a  description  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  troops  at  the  taking  of  Hue;,  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  French  service. 

A  favorite  device  with  Irving  in  a  moment  of  deep  feeling 
is  for  him  to  clutch,  and,  perhaps,  tear  open  the  collar  or 
loose  scarf  that  is  around  his  neck.  He  has  done  this  at 
some  point  in  every  play  he  has  yet  produced. 

Minnie  Palmer  continues  to  be  a  favorite  in  London.  The 
only  way  for  Mary  Anderson  to  assert  her  preeminence,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Chicago  News,  is  to  buy  a  pair  of  striped 
stockings  and  introduce  a  Lancashire  clog  into  the  potion 
scene  ol  Juliet. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  Boston's  claim  to  distinction 
was  to  be  perpetuated.  John  L.  Sullivan  has  a  young 
brother,  seventeen  years  old,  whose  muscular  development 
is  such  as  to  give  promise  that  he  will  be  able  to  lick  John 
inside  of  three  years. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  dramatist,  is  said  to  receive  forty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  from  his  copyrights.  He  once,  years 
ago,  applied  for  a  position  as  captain  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
but,  fortunately  for  himself  and  the  world,  he  was  not  able  to 
pass  the  required  examination. 

Tourgueneffs  brain  weighed,  it  is  said,  two  thousand  and 
twelve  grammes,  and  was  the  heaviest  human  brain  ever 
weighed.  The  average  weight  is  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  grammes.  Cuvier's  brain  weighed  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  grammes. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  appears  to  the  Chicago  Times  to  be 
rather  greedy  in  the  matter  of  birthdays.  He  celebrated  his 
birthday  Octobor  24  and  again  on  November  8.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  he  has  had  ninety-nine  annual  birthdays,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  could  afford  to  be  less  exacting. 

"  The  Babe  of  the  Alamo"  was  a  little  girl  who  crouched, 
with  her  mother,  in  the  corner  of  a  house  in  Sao  Antonio  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre.  The  daughter  died  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  other  day  the  mother,  Mrs.  Hanning,  died  at  a 
great  age.    She  was  the  last  witness  of  the  dreadful  tragedy. 

"  Petroleum  V.  Nasby  "  has  been  visiting  Boston,  and  the 
Gazette  describes  him  as  "  short,  fat,  and  fifty,  though  still  a 
hard  and  steady  worker.  His  method  when  traveling  is  to 
hire  a  whole  section  in  a  Pullman  car,  have  the  curtains 
drawn  up,  and  the  table  set  up,  and  then  proceed  to  business 
with  a  t>pe-writer  and  a  jug." 

George  Peck,  proprietor  of  Peck's  Sun,  was  once  a  re- 
porter in  New  York,  "  several  hundred  dollars  poorer  than 
when  he  was  simply  dead  broke,"  and  he  left  that  city  de- 
termined never  to  return  until  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of 
at  least  thirteen  dollars.  His  Sun  is  said  now  to  yield  him 
an  income  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Ella  Wheeler,  the  "  poetess  of  Passion,"  is  about  twenty- 
four  years  old,  petite  in  figure,  square  shoulders,  mobile  ex- 
pression, a  sweet  mouth,  and  very  brown  eyes.  She  wears  a 
Langtry  coiffure  and  bang,  and  is  plainly,  but  prettily 
dressed.  It  can  not  be  said  she  is  strikingly  handsome,  yet 
she  is  prepossessing,  and  has  what  might  be  called  intellect- 
ual beauty. 

Madame  Zeiger — better  known  as  Alboni — lives  at  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Ville  d'Avray,  where  Gambetta  died,  on  a  hand- 
some estate  called  Villa  Cenerentola.  She  delights  in  taking 
long  walks,  always  carrying  a  pedometer  so  that  she  may 
know  the  exact  distance  traveled.  This  exercise  keeps  her 
in  excellent  health,  and  no  one  would  suppose,  from  her 
looks,  that  she  was  fifty-six  years  old. 

Charles  Sumner's  old  house  in  Washington  is  now  a  hotel 
"  annex  "  ;  Edward  Everett's  is  occupied  by  a  War  Depart- 
ment office ;  and  so  is  the  house  in  which  Seward  was 
nearly  murdered  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  assassination  ; 
Chase's  "  Edgewood  "  stands  empty;  Stanton's  and  Hamil- 
ton Fish's  houses  are  boarding-houses  now ;  and  Daniel 
Webster's  former  residence  has  been  converted  into  a  beer 
saloon. 

Monsieur  de  Biowitz  has  been  "interviewing"  that  clever 
representative  of  royalty,  the  Queen  of  Roumauia.  He  ad- 
dressed her  in  French.  She,  in  feigned  surprise,  asked  him 
if  he  were  a  Frenchman.  "  No,  your  majesty  ;  I  am  a  Ger- 
man Bohemian."  "  Are  you  ashamed  of  your  own  language, 
then?"  Whereat,  says  the  chronicler — and  this,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  most  difficult  to  believe — Monsieur  Biowitz 
blushed  1  — 

They  say  in  Boston  that  during  the  recent  campaign  some 
of  Butler's  friends  asked  the  Hon.  Leopold  Morse  to  con- 
tribute to  the  campaign  fund.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  will  give  you 
something,"  said  Harvard's  Congressional  representative  ; 
and  the  hearts  of  the  Butler  men  were  glad.  "  I  will  make 
the  amount,"  he  continued,  "  precisely  the  same  that  General 
Butler  has  ever  given  to  help  elect  me  to  any  office  ; "  and 
the  Butler  men  stole  away,  filled  with  chop-fallen  sadness 
that  pen  can  not  describe. 


"We  have  Wilkie  Collins  for  plots,  Mr.  Black  for  sunsets, 
Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James  for  unrivaled  painters  in  minia- 
ture, and  Ouida  for  emotions,  but,"  says  the  London  Times, 
"  we  have  not  a  novelist  equal  to  those  of  the  days  of  Thack- 
eray and  George  Eliot." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    MIDNIGHT   ADVENTURE. 


'  Flaneur's  "  New  York  Letter. 


Another  man  and  I  were  walking  slowly  down  Broadway 
last  night,  shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  stocky  and 
heavily  built  woman  stepped  directly  in  our  path  and  accost- 
ed us  in  a  low  voice.  It  was  just  above  Thirty-sixth  Street, 
and  directly  opposite  the  excavations  of  Earle's  new  hotel. 
The  night  was  dark,  and  the  great  thoroughfare  almost  de- 
serted. There  were  five  hundred  street-walkers  abroad,  and 
we  supposed  the  woman  was  one  of  them  ;  so  we  stepped 
aside  without  ceasing  to  talk.  As  I  passed  her  she  grabbed 
my  arm  and  said  : 

"  Wait  one  minute,  please  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Not  to-night.    Don't  grab  my  sleeve  that  way." 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  sir?"  said  the  girl,  hurriedly.  "I 
knew  you  as  soon  as  I  seen  yer  comin'  along." 

I  looked  more  closely  at  her  face,  and  recognized  a  servant- 
girl — a  chambermaid — who  had  been  employed  for  a  short 
time  in  the  house  of  a  friend  of  mine,  in  Twenty-fifth  Street, 
nearly  three  years  before.  She  was  then  engaged  to  a  sol- 
dier, who  was  garrisoned  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  was  very 
proud  of  her  lover.  He  called  on  her  whenever  he  could 
get  leave,  in  terrific  style — uniform,  waxed  mustache,  bear's 
grease,  and  so  on.  He  only  received  thirteen  dollars  a 
month  and  his  board,  but  he  had  all  the  wild  instincts  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier. 

After  he  had  captured  the  girl's  affections  he  ruined  her. 
She  grew  worse  and  worse,  until  she  was  discharged  from 
her  service  in  Twenty-fifth  Street.  She  went  to  Fort  Hamil- 
ton to  see  her  lover,  and  then  drifted  on  the  town.  When 
I  first  saw  her  she  was  buxom  and  plump.  Her  face  was 
pleasant,  and  her  eyes  and  teeth  bright.  There  was  plenty 
of  color  in  her  cheeks,  her  hair  was  neatly  brushed,  and  she 
wore  a  close-fitting  muslin  gown  that  was  very  clean  and 
tidy.  Altogether,  she  was  a  very  jolly  sort  of  a  maid.  She 
had  been  over  from  Ireland  only  two  years,  and  still  had  a 
strong  brogue. 

The  girl  never  returned  to  the  Twenty-fifth  Street  house 
after  she  went  on  the  town,  and  I  didn't  see  her  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  I  ran  across  her  one  evening  in  Madison  Square. 
I  didn't  know  her,  but  she  recognized  me,  and  came  up 
smiling.  We  chatted  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  waited  for  a 
stage,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  great  change  that  had  come 
over  her.  She  didn't  call  me  "  sir "  then.  She  had  become 
a  "lady."  We  were  equal — in  her  mind.  Her  hair  was 
banged,  she  wore  a  silk  jersey,  gaudy  shoes,  a  plumed  hat, 
long  yellow  gloves,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  at  her  belt.  She 
talked  in  loud  style.  After  she  had  sailed  away,  I  got  in  the 
stage,  and  presently  forgot  all  about  her.  I  didn't  think  of 
her  again  until  she  made  herself  known  to  me  on  Broadway. 

Another  great  change  had  taken  place  in  her.  She  had 
evidently  sunk  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  Her  fall 
had  rid  her  of  the  idea  that  she  was  a  "  lady,"  and  she  was 
without  the  affectations  that  had  characterized  her  on  our 
last  meeting.  Her  hair  was  still  banged,  but  it  had  been 
bleached  to  a  matted  and  disagreeable  yellow,  and  her  color 
was  all  gone.  Her  figure,  which  had  formerly  been  very 
good,  was  much  matured.  It  seemed  impossible  that  the 
woman  who  stood  before  me  last  night  could-have  been  the 
bright  and  jolly  girl  of  three  years  before.  She  looked 
thirty-five  or  forty,  though  she  was  certainly  less  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  now,  sir  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes.    You've  changed  very  much  though,  Bridget" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  "  but  don't  call  me  Bridget,  sir.  My 
name  is  Maude  now." 

"  Nonsense.    Why  did  you  stop  me  ?  " 

"  I  just  did  it  widout  a  minut's  thought,  sir,  I'm  that  put 
about.  I'm  in  trouble,  an'  I  wanted  to  ask  some  one  what 
to  do.     I'm  glad  I  met  you  on  that  account." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?    Trouble  with  the  police  ? " 

"  Not  this  time.  Ysee  my  sister  an'  her  husband  lives 
over  here  in  Forty-first  Street,  near  Ninth  Av'noo,  and  their 
little  boy  died  last  night,  or  rather  this  mornin',  at  three 
o'clock." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  the  woman,  rapidly,  "  me  sister  sent 
fur  me  this  noon,  but  I  was  away,  an'  I  never  heard  of  it  till 
two  hours  ago.  Then  I  went  over  there,  an'  I  seen  the  poor, 
little  innocent  lyin'  dead  in  bed,  an'  me  sister  crying." 

"  Where  was  her  husband  ?  " . 

"  Oh,  he's  blind  drunk,  as  usual,  somewheres  along  the 
dock.  He  hasn't  been  home  in  a  week,  an'  don't  know  any- 
thin'  about  the  death.  He's  beat  me  sister  till  she's  almost 
crippled,  an'  she  wants  to  run  away  from  him.  He  may 
come  home  any  minut,  an'  he  mayn't  come  home  in  a  week. 
Well,  sir,  I've  got  enough  to  pay  for  buryin'  the  child,  sir, 
but  I'm  feared,  an'  so  is  me  sister." 

The  woman  began  to  sniffle  and  sob  here,  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  see  we  ain't  told  anybody  of  the  death  yet, 
an'  people  still  think  the  baby's  only  sick.  Now,  if  we  tell 
the  perlice,  they'll  send  us  up  for  keepin'  the  death  a  secret, 
an'  the  baby1!!  have  a  poor-house  grave." 

"  Is  it  your  sister's  child,  or  yours  ?  " 

The  woman  sniffled  a  bit  more  violently,  and  then  whined  : 
"  Please,  sir,  it's  mine.  But  me  sister  loved  it  like  her  own. 
It  was  a  beautiful  baby,  but  the  perlice'll  have  it  now,  an' 
we'll  be  sent  up." 

"  I'll  go  over  to  the  Thirty-ninth  Street  station  with  you, 
and  we'll  fix  it  up.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  report  it  to  the 
police,  and  then  go  to  an  undertaker  and  go  down  with  him 
in  the  morning  to  the  Coroner's  office  and  get  a  burial  per- 
mit.    Then  you  may  bury  it  when  you  please." 

My  companion  and  I  went  over  to  the  station  with  the 
woman  and  fixed  the  matter  up.  There  was  no  trouble  about 
it.  The  mother  was  greatly  relieved,  and  insisted  upon  our 
going  and  looking  at  the  dead  boy  before  we  went  home. 
There  was  a  chance  for  a  new  experience,  and  after  a  little 
hesitancy  we  followed  her. 

It  was  after  midnight,  and  the  neighborhood  forbidding. 
Ninth  Avenue  at  this  point  is  lined  on  either  side  with  small 
and  poorly  built  shops.  Only  the  liquor  stores  were  lighted. 
There  were  four  of  them  at  every  intersection  of  a  street,  A 
group  of  men  stood  in  front  of  each  groggery.    They  yelled 


at  us  occasionally  as  we  passed,  but  we  were  not  molested 
during  the  trip.  Bridget  turned  down  Forty-first  Street  hur- 
riedly, and  after  going  half  way  down  the  block  stopped  at 
the  door  of  one  of  a  long  row  of  tenement  houses.  These 
houses  were  of  the  usual  pattern.  They  encroached  on  the 
sidewalk  as  much  as  the  law  allowed,  and  rose  perpendicular 
for  seven  or  eight  stories. 

The  entrance  was  through  a  common  three-foot  doorway, 
and  the  stairs  which  led  to  the  top  of  the  building  were  as 
steep  as  ladders.  There  was  the  unmistakable  odor  of  decay- 
ing vegetables  in  the  hall.  We  stumbled  over  a  drunken  man, 
who  cursed  us  in  maudlin  anger  on  the  first  landing,  and  heard 
the  sounds  of  fighting  in  one  of  the  rooms  as  we  climbed  up 
to  the  fourth  flcor.  Then  Bridget  told  us  to  wait  while  she 
went  into  the  room. 

She  opened  the  door  quickly  and  explained  matters  to  her 
sister,  and  then  we  went  in.  There  was  a  bed  in  one  corner 
of  the  room.  Bridget's  sister  dusted  the  seat  of  a  chair  with 
her  apron  and  asked  us  to  sit  down.  She  spoke  in  a  whis- 
per, and  had  certainly  been  crying.  The  blackened  and 
smoky  lamp  made  the  gloom  more  apparent.  The  women 
talked  of  the  child  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  changed  the 
subject  to  the  drunken  husband,  whom  they  both  feared. 

"  When  we  git  the  baby  in  his  grave,"  said  Bridget,  mop- 
ping her  eyes,  "  we're  goin'  away — Sarah  an'  me  is." 

"  Where  ? " 

"  Out  to  Camden,  sir.  There's  some  rubber  works  there 
which  we'll  work  at.  We  both  know  the  work.  I'll  be 
straight  now,  if  I  starve  to  death.  Sarah'U  run  away  from 
Mike  wid  me.  The  world  ain't  treated  neither  of  us  good, 
an'  we're  goin'  to  start  again." 

While  the  woman  talked,  she  unbuttoned  her  cloak.  It 
revealed  a  red  dress  that  exposed  a  liberal  amount  of  neck 
and  arm. 

"  Don't  show  yer  shame  that  way,  you  ! "  said  her  sister, 
sharply,  attempting  to  draw  the  cloak  together  again. 

"Oh,  it's  no  matter.  The  gentleman  knows  what  I  am. 
He  knowed  me  when  I  was  a  decent  workin'  girl." 

She  turned  toward  the  bed  for  the  first  time,  and  began  to 
simper  and  cry  again,  her  sister  following  her  example. 
My  companion  had  gone  to  the  door,  which  he  held  ajar. 
He  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost.    The  air  was  oppressively  hot. 

"  Come  an'  see  the  boy,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  drawing 
the  bed-clothes  down  from  a  stark  little  form  that  was  out- 
lined beneath  them. 

"  No,  no.  Let  me  get  out  in  the  air."  I  followed  my 
friend  into  the  hall-way,  and  we  were  groping  our  way 
toward  the  stairs,  when  we  heard  a  man  below  cursing 
frightfully  as  he  reeled  and  stumbled  up-stairs.  At  the  same 
instant  the  women  heard  him.  Bridget  dashed  out  into  the 
hall,  and,  in  a  frightened  whisper,  pushed  us  part  way  up 
the  next  flight  of  steps,  and  then  ran  back  into  the  room  and 
whispered  hurriedly  to  her  sister.  Then  she  came  back  to 
us  again,  and  we  awaited  the  'long-shoreman.  He  arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  reeled  toward  the  door  of  the 
room,  muttering  imprecations  on  the  head  of  his  wife.  Be- 
fore he  crossed  the  threshold  she  ran  to  him,  and  cried  : 

"  Mike,  the  baby  is  dyin' " 

"I'll  kill  the  brat" 

"  And  the  doctor  says  he  must  have  some  whisky.  Here's 
some  money,  Mikey  dear.  Go  an'  git  some  of  the  stuff,  will 
yez  ?    Go  quick,  an'  come  back  quick,  there's  a  dearie." 

He  seized  the  money,  struck  at  his  wife  with  another  curse, 
and  stumbled  down  the  stairs. 

When  he  had  gone,  we  left  some  money  with  the  women 
and  hurried  down  stairs. 

The  crisp,  wintry  air  was  like  a  refreshing  draught  to  a 
man  dying  of  thirst.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  November  28,  1883. 


As  a  counterpart  of  the  recent  story  in  the  "  Drawer  "  of 
Harper's  Magazine,  of  the  man  who  always  threw  the  dice 
with  the  aces  up,  there  is  an  anecdote  of  a  St.  Louis  "roper" 
who  got  hold  ot  a  "sucker"  and  ran  him  into  a  faro  bank, 
which,  by  extraordinary  luck,  he  cleaned  out  and  closed  up. 
They  took  the  money  from  him,  and  kicked  him  out.  A  few 
weeks  after  another  "  roper "  brought  in  the  same  fellow, 
and  once  more  he  broke  the  bank.  Then  they  tied  him  in  a 
sack  and  threw  him  into  the  river.  In  about  a  year  he  came 
in  again,  and,  after  breaking  the  bank,  they  recognized  him 
once  more  as  the  old  "  sucker,"  when  the  dealer  said  :  '  Ain't 
you  the  same  sucker  we  sewed  in  a  bag  and  dumped  into  the 
river  a  year  ago  ? "  "I  am  the  man,"  said  he.  "  Well,  we 
will  not  make  any  mistake  this  time,"  replied  the  dealer ;  "  we 
will  kill  you  right  here  in  order  to  make  sure  of  it.  But  we 
will  give  you  just  one  chance  for  your  life."  A  barrel  ol 
white  beans  was  procured  from  a  neighboring  grocery.  One 
solitary  black  bean  was  put  into  the  barrel,  and  the  whole 
shaken  up  sufficiently  to  render  it  a  million  to  one  that  the 
black  one  could  not  be  found  without  pouring  out  the  con- 
tents oi"  the  barrel,  and  picking  the  beans  all  over,  one  by  one. 
The  doomed  man  was  then  told  that  he  must  ram  his  arm 
into  the  barrel,  and  pull  out  that  black  bean  the  first  trial,  or 
be  killed  then  and  there.  He  shoved  his  hand  deep  into  the 
beans,  and  immediately  drew  forth  the  black  bean. 


A  ball-dress  is  not  the  test  of  a  woman's  actual  beauty  ; 
and  many  a  woman  bewitching  in  home  attire  is  insignificant 
in  grande  toilette.  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  passion  for  destroying 
institutions  fa.len  into  abuse  is  equaled  only  by  his  inspira- 
tion for  suggesting  better  ones,  has  lately  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  girls  being  wooed  and  won  in  the  gay 
world,  "  where,  in  a  miserable  confusion  of  candlelight,  moon- 
light, and  anything  but  daylight,  in  indecently  attractive  and 
insanely  expensive  dresses,  in  snatched  moments,  in  hidden 
corners,  in  accidental  impulses,  and  dismal  ignorances,  young 
people  smiik,  and  ogle,  and  whisper,  and  whimper,  and 
sneak,  and  stumble,  and  flutter,  and  fumble,  and  blunder  into 
what  they  call  love."  However,  there  is  another  side  to  the 
picture,  although  many  a  man  has  probably  had  the  instinct 
of  the  French  marquis,  just  married  to  a  young  wife,  who 
came  down  one  night  dressed  for  a  ball,  looking  so  radiantly 
beautiful  that,  after  gazing  at  her  admiringly  for  a  time,  he 
tore  her  gown  to  pieces,  by  way  of  preventing  others  Irom 
enjoying  such  a  sight.  The  marquise  no  doubt  returned  her 
husband's  devotion,  for  she  regretted  neither  the  dress  nor 
the  ball,  and  declared  herself  flattered  beyond  measure,  and 
proud  of  "this  unique  proof  of  his  admiration." 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  Give  me  your  money,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to  do  a  thing 
that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do  in  my  life."  Monsieur 
du  Dae  took  out  his  pocket-book,  gave  it  to  the  robber,  and 
said  to  him  :  "  Now  that  you  have  stripped  me,  may  I  ask 
what  you  would  have  done?"  The  bandit  looked  at  his 
victim  coolly,  and  replied:  "  I  should  have  worked." 


It  was  in  a  Washington  court.  A  richly  and  stylishly 
dressed  young  lady  was  the  complainant,  while  a  poorly 
clothed  old  lady  was  the  defendant.  "  What  charge  do  you 
make  ?"  asked  the  judge.  "Vagrancy,"  was  the  reply.  "Do 
you  know  her?"  "She  is  my  mother."  It  is  said  that  the 
spectators  hissed  when  this  reply  was  made,  and  the  judge 
refused  to  commit  the  old  lady. 


At  a  public  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  some  time  ago,  Professor 
Blackie  told  his  audience  the  luliowing  story  :  "  A  little  boy 
at  a  Presbytery  examination  was  asked  :  '  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  regeneration  ? '  'Oh,  to  be  born  again,' he  replied. 
'  Quite  right,  Tommy.  You're  a  very  good  boy.  Would  you 
not  like  to  be  born  again  ? '  Tommy  hesitated,  but  on  being 
pressed  for  an  answer,  said  :  '  No.'  '  Why,  Tommy  ?'  'For 
fear  I  might  be  born  a  lassie  ! '  he  replied." 


Monsieur  Clemenceau  is  fond  of  relating  the  following  in- 
cident as  an  illustration  of  the  absurd  force  of  red-tape  in 
France.  When  he  was  arrested  by  imperial  tyranny  in  1S62, 
he  was  taken  to  Mazas  just  after  breakfast.  Now,  according 
to  rule,  every  prisoner  must  take  a  bath  immediately  upon 
entering  the  great  jail.  But  he  refused  to  do  so.  He  had 
just  eaten  a  hearty  meal ;  he  was  a  doctor,  and  he  knew  it 
was  not  right  to  take  a  bath  at  that  time.  He  was  stubborn. 
So  were  the  officers.  Finally  the  case  was  compromised. 
He  slipped  off  his  clothes,  dipped  his  toes  into  the  water, 
wiped  them  dry,  and  dressed  again.  Thus  he  was  supposed, 
technical.y,  to  have  taken  a  batn.  His  health  was  preserved. 
Red-tape  was  honored.  Every  one  was  happy.  Vive  l'Em- 
pereur  1 

J'  Yes,  George,  dear,  I  accept  your  proffered  love,  and  will 
be  your  wife,"  and  a  pair  of  strong  arms  clasped  her  tightly, 
lovingly.  "  You  heard  nothing,  of  course,"  she  said,  from 
under  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  ''  that  father  has  failed  ? '  "  No, 
I  hadn't  heard  that,"  said  George,  weakening  his  grip  a  lit- 
tle.    "  Yes,"  she  continued,  nestling  more  closely  to  him  ; 

"  he  failed  last  week,  and" "  Tnat  puts  a  different  phase 

upon  matters  entirely,"  said  George,  struggling  to  break 
loose,  but  the  girl  held  him  fast,  and  continued  :  "And  set- 
tled with  his  creditors  at  two  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  " 

•'Nay,  dearest,"  interrupted  George,  passionately, -•'  do  not 
speak  of  such  sordid  matters.     Let  us  think  only  of  love  and 

the  happiness  which  the  bright  future  has  in  store  " But, 

gentle  reader,  let  us  leave  them  in  their  young  love  and  per- 
fect trust. 


Mr.  Kimball,  the  present  vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island, 
took  a  seat  behind  two  section-men  in  a  coach  leaving  Dav- 
enport for  Chicago.  The  conductor  came  in  and  collected 
fare  from  one  of  the  men,  the  other  having  previously  paid. 
Said  the  latter,  to  guy  his  friend  :  "  I  can  travel  on  this  road 
whenever  I  want  to  and  never  pay  a  cent."  "  How's  that?" 
said  the  other.  "  It's  a  secret,"  said  the  first.  Mr.  Kimball 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  thought  he  had  a  good-sized  "  hen" 
on.  The  Paddy  who  last  paid  his  fare  got  off  at  a  way  sta- 
tion, and  Mr.  Kimball  slipped  into  the  vacated  seat.  "Have 
a  smoke  ? "  he  said  to  the  remaining  Irishman  ;  "  how  do 
you  manage  to  travel  without  paying  ?  I  do  a  deal  myself 
and  would  like  to  know."  "  Would  yez  loike  to  know?"  said 
Pat,  looking  cunning.  "  Indeed,  I  would,  and  I'll  give  you 
ten  dollars  if  you'll  tell  me."  "  No."  "  Fifteen."  "  No." 
"Twenty-five."  "Done,"  said  the  section-hand,  and  the 
cash  was  forked  over.  "  Be  jabers,  I  walk  1 "  This  same 
Pat  is  section  foreman  on  the  Rock  Island  near  Davenport. 


Bonaparte  never  could  bear  to  have  any  but  a  decided 
answer.  "  One  day,"  said  Cuvier,  "  I  nearly  ruined  myself 
by  considering  before  I  answered.  He  asked  me,  '  Ought 
we  to  introduce  beet  sugar  in  France  ? '  'In  the  first  place, 
sire,  we  must  think  oi  the  colonies.'  '  Shall  we  have  beet 
sugar  in  France?'  '  But,  sire,  we  ought  to  study  the  sub- 
ject.' '  Bah  !  I  will  have  to  ask  Berthollet.' "  This  despotic, 
laconic  mode  of  insisting  on  learning  everything  in  two 
words  had  its  inconvenience.  One  day,  he  asked  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Woods  at  Fontainebieau,  "  How  many  acres  of 
wood  here  ?"  The  master,  an  honest  man,  stopped  to  recol- 
lect. "Bah  !"  and  the  under  master  came  forward,  and  said 
any  number  that  came  into  his  head.  Bonaparte  immediately 
took  the  mastership  from  the  first  and  gave  it  to  the  second. 
"  Qu'arrivait  il?"  comments  Prony.  The  rogue  who  gave  the 
guess  answer  was  soon  found  cutting  down  and  selling  quan- 
tities of  the  trees,  and  Bonaparte  had  to  take! the  rangership 
from  him  and  reinstate  the  honest  hesitator. 


Lord  Belgrave  having  clinched  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  long  Greek  quotation,  Sheridan,  in  reply, 
admitted  the  force  of  the  quotation  so  far  as  it  went.  "  But," 
said  he,  "  had  the  noble  lord  proceeded  a  little  further  and 
completed  the  passage,  he  would  have  seen  that  it  applied 
the  other  way."  Sheridan  then  spouted  something,  ore  ro- 
tundo,  which  had  all  the  ais,  ois,  kous,  and  koes  that  give  the 
world  assurance  of  a  Greek  quotation,  upon  which  Lord  Bel- 
grave  very  promptly  and  handsomely  complimented  the  hon- 
orable member  on  his  readiness  of  recollection,  and  frankly 
admitted  that  the  continuation  of  the  passage  had  the  ten- 
dency ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  that  he  had  over- 
looked it  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  his  quotation.  On 
the  breaking  up  of  the  house,  Fox,  who  piqued  himself  on 
"having  some  Greek,"  went  up  to  Sheri  1  him  : 

"  Sheridan,  how  came  you  to  be  so  ready  sage? 

It  certainly  is  as  you  say ;  but  I  was  n  store 

you  quoted  it."    It  is  almost  unneccs-  -  that 

there  was  no  Greek  at  all  in  Sheridan  5 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


I  had  occasion  to  drop  into  the  Lion's  dressing-room  the 
other  morning  when  I  was  not  expected.  The  monarch  of 
my  jungle  was  standing  before  his  glass  in  bisected  demi- 
toilet,  and  apparently  very  angry  with  himself.  Upon  a  sec- 
ond glance  I  discovered  the  expression  to  be  one  of  defiance 
rather  than  anger,  and  it  was  at  length  borne  in  upon  me 
that  I  was  looking  upon  another  revised  edition  of  "  Ajax 
defying  the  lightning."  I  smiled  in  an  amused  manner, 
which  my  lord  was  pleased  to  call  a  sneer,  and  grew  some- 
what wroth  thereat. 

"  This  not  a  touch  of  vani'y,  as  you  might  suppose,  Una,' 
he  remarked,  gravely. 

When  I  hastily  rejoined,  "  Oh,  no,  my  dear,  I  certainly 
did  not  suspect  you  ot  vanity,"  he  gave  me  a  two-edged  glare 
which  would  have  terrorized  the  soul  of  a  wife  more  newly 
married. 

"  The  attention  of  the  public,"  went  on  the  Lion,  didactic- 
ally, "  has  latterly  been  called  to  the  symmetry  of  the  hu- 
man body.  I  happened  to  be  struck  just  now,  in  a  careless 
moment,  by  a  certain  resemblance  existing  between  the 
athlete  Muldoon  and  myself.  I  assumed  the  pose  of  the 
statue  merely  to  see  if  I  was  mistaken." 

"  And  were  you.  my  dear  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  yes,  Una,"  said  the  Lion  clearing  his  throat. 
"  You  see  I  im  a  little  shorter,  and,  perhaps,  a  degree  thicker 
than  he.  But  I  have  it  upon  artistic  authority  that  Muldoon 
is  a  trifle  over  correct  statue  height,  and  perhaps  correspond- 
ingly lacks  a  trifle  in  weight.  Of  course,  I  should  not  like 
to  insinuate,'  pursued  the  Lion,  with  a  fatuous  smile,  and 
did  no;  complete  his  sentence. 

I  ventured  to  air  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  in  my  visit- 
ing circle,  but  found  my  lore  disputed  at  every  point.  Cyn- 
thia declared  that  upon  the  best  authority  Muldoon  was  too 
short  and  thick,  by  sculptors'  rules.  Mr.  Cynthia  is  tall  and 
gaunt.  Vivace  considered  his  muscular  development  to  be 
all  very  well  in  the  arena,  but  conscientiously  declined  to 
admire  it  upon  a  pedestal.  Mr.  Vivace  has  never  been  in  a 
gymnasium  in  his  life. 

And  so  it  went  on — my  entire  visiting  list  bristling  with 
objections.  I  discovered  that  as  every  house  has  its  own 
patent  wringer,  its  own  Automatic,  and  its  own  telephone,  so 
every  house  has  lately  had  its  own  Roman  statuary.  Every 
married  woman  of  my  acquaintance  is  in  possession  of  a 
Narcissus,  or  Antinous,  or  a  Hercules,  beside  whom  Mul- 
doon is  a  very  Caliban.  I  know  this  to  be  so,  because  all  the 
ladies  who  indirectly  told  me  so  got  it  directly  from  their 
own  husbands. 

******** 

I  heard  a  distinguished  jurist  of  this  city  remark  once,  in 
praise  ot  a  lady,  that  she  always  read  a  newspaper  intelli- 
gently. Being  moved  to  gather  wisdom  as  I  went,  I  asked 
in  what  manner  she  read  the  newspapers  differently  from 
others  of  her  sex.  He  replied,  succinctly,  that  she  did  not 
plunge  immediately  and  only  into  the  ladies'  page  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  but  always  read  the  telegraph  news  and  the 
editorials.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  Since  that  day 
I  have  industriously  read  the  editorials  and  the  telegraph 
news.  Furtunately,  I  kept  to  my  old  habits,  and  read  the 
rest  of  the  paper  as  well,  or  I  should  now  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
tellectual atrophy.  I  have  learned  my  lesson,  but  in  the 
process  I  have  lost  my  admiration  for  both  the  distinguished 
jurist  and  his  intellectual  lady  friend. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  **" 

Very  few  women  read  editorials,  and  not  many  of  them 
the  telegraph  news.  They  don't  know  what  they  are  miss- 
ing. A  woman's  idea,  oi  an  editorial  is  that  it  is  a  calm  and 
dignified  review  of  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour  ; 
that  it  is  high  in  tone,  elegant  in  language,  impartial  in  judg- 
ment, and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  a  trifle  dry.  The  invet- 
erate newspaper  reader  always  casts  a  gloom  upon  the  family 
hearth,  but  his  wife  secretly  admires  him,  because  she  thinks 
he  has  enough  intellectual  strength  to  read  an  editorial  and 
enjoy  it.  I  have  always  meekly -accepted  the  position  as- 
signed by  Tennyson  : 

"  Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  her  passions  unto  mine 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight  and  as  water  unto  wine." 

I  give  the  two  lines  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  It  was  the 
first  clause  that  inspired  me  with  humility  and  kept  me  prop- 
erly abased  till  I  mund  out  what  jolly  good  fun  editorials 
were.  Since  then  I  have  admired  Tennyson  less  and  myself 
more. 

Women  imagine  telegraph  news  to  be  a  collection  of  finan- 
cial statistics,  a  horoscope  of  statecralt,  and  a  resumi  of  the 
prospects  of  the  different  Presidential  candidates.  Alas, 
blind  sisters  !  Have  we  not  learned  from  them  every  intri- 
cacy of  every  unholy  amour  in  the  dramatic  profession? 
Have  they  not  cast  a  magnifying  glance  over  the  shoulder  of 
General  Myers  and  a  hundred  others,  and  read  the  tender 
outpourings  of  their  weaker  moments  intended  for  the 
clement  e>e  of  love  alone?  Does  not  a  carpenter,  or  a  shoe- 
maker, or  a  hatter,  murder  his  wife  or  her  paramour  every 
day  in  some  ot  the  Milpitases  of  tbe  East? — and  does  not 
the  Associated  Press  lurnisu  us  with  every  detail  of  the 
crime  ?  The  telegraph  news  is  an  abbreviated  flash  gazette, 
minus  the  illustrations.  And  every  woman  has  a  burning 
curiosity  to  read  the  flash  papers  and  see  the  inside  of  the 
flash  theatres. 


Telegraph  news  derives  a  certain  amount  of  ponderous 
impregnability  from  the  fact  that  its  transmission  is  so 
costly.  People  do  not  feel  inclined  to  disbelieve  anything 
which  it  has  cost  so  much  money  to  discover.  Even  trivial- 
ities assume  an  importance  which  does  not  belong  to  them. 
Dozens  of  correspondents,  hard  up  tor  subjects,  have  written 
up  the  universal  use  of  cosmetics  in  San  Francisco,  and  no 
one  ever  paid  any  attention  tc  what  they  said.  But  when 
a  fellow  telegraphed  it  the  other  day  to  the  East,  and  an 
Eastern  fellow  telegraphed  back  that  it  had  been  tele- 
graphed., this  trivial  idiocy  became  a  grave  accusation.  The 
news  :  pread,  and  the  women  of  San  Francisco  were  up 
Being  accused  by  telegraph  seemed  more  official 
ragraph.  And  yet  there  is  no  more  powder, 
paini;  -  penciling  used  than  ever  before.  Their  use,  in 
facL.  i:      ^  state  of  decadence  everywhere  since  the  inflow 


of  the  English  wave,  excepting  at  the  Saturday  afternoon 
parade  and  in  the  purlieus,  whence  the  reporter,  desperate 
for  news,  must  have  dated  his  dispatch.  When  we  had  the 
fashion  we  got  it  from  this  same  horrified  New  York,  which 
rolled  its  eyes  up  into  its  head  over  the  cosmetic  embellish- 
ments of  two  of  our  belles.  It  was  not  the  cosmetics  that 
shocked  them — it  was  that  the  style  was  a  year  old. 

******** 

In  Constance  Woolson's  peculiar  little  story,  "  For  the 
Major,"  a  woman,  not  young,  deceives  her  husband  with  the 
semblance  of  youth  by  curling  her  hair  in  youthful  ringlets, 
and  painting  and  powdering  her  face.  The  story  is  so  ten- 
derly told  that  the  deception  seems  justifiable,  but  only  a 
woman  of  great  simplicity  of  heart,  and  one  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  cosmetics  could  so  have  written.  The  cos- 
metic has  never  yet  been  invented  which  could  hide  wrinkles, 
yet  the  majors  wife,  when  the  poor  old  man  has  gone 
blind,  and  the  necessity  for  deception  is  removed,  comes 
down  to  breakfast  one  morning  without  her  rose-colored 
wrapper,  with  her  hair  done  in  a  hard  knot,  and  her  unpaint- 
ed  face  seamed  deeply  with  the  touch  of  time,  and  confesses 
to  forty -five,  when  she  had  not  been  suspected  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  This  is  all  very  fine  in  a  story,  but  impossible 
in  fact.  The  use  of  cosmetics  can  not  be  hidden,  and  though 
they  be  laid  on  never  so  lightly,  they  suggest  age  and  dis- 
sipation. A  woman,  touched  up  with  cosmetics,  can  look 
startling,  but  she  can  never  look  beautiful.  Some  choose  to 
look  startling,  rather  than  not  be  looked  at  at  all. 

A  young  matron  of  San  Francisco  got  the  Oakland  fever 
a  tew  years  ago,  bought  a  pretty  house  on  one  of  its 
avenues,  set  up  her  Lares  and  Penates,  and  waited  for  the 
aristocrats  of  Jackson  Street  and  its  spurs  to  call.  To  her 
astonishment  she  found  herself  tabooed,  and  it  was  only  long 
after  she  had  moved  away  that  she  found  it  was  because 
she  dyed  her  hair,  painted  her  cheeks,  and  blackened  her 
eyes.  She  was  as  respectable  a  little  woman  as  ever  poured 
the  early  breakfast  coffee  in  that  burg  ;  but  she  was  hope- 
lessly plain,  and  protested  with  cosmetics  against  the  cruelty 
of  heaven. 

Our  great -grandmothers  wore  wigs,  patches,  paints,  and 
powder,  and  were  respectable — some  of  them.  Their  great- 
grand-daughters  do  the  same  thing,  and  are  respectable — 
some  of  them,  too.  But  they  are  not  clean.  One  reads  of 
the  Eastern  houri's  dark,  melting  eye,  made  brilliant  and 
large  by  its  circle  of  kohl,  and  it  sounds  poetical.  One  sees 
one's  acquaintance's  eye  smeared  with  the  same  pigment, 
and  one's  acquaintance  looks  nasty.  In  short,  cleanliness 
and  nature  came  in  with  tailor-made  suits,  and  the  telegraph- 
ing reporter's  news  was  just  two  years  old. 


Some  one  speaking  of  the  obnoxious  paragraph,  the  other 
day,  said  that  Southern  women  powdered  more  than  North- 
ern women.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  do,  but  with  very  dif- 
ferent intention.  A  Northern  woman  powders  to  make  her 
face  white.  A  Southern  woman  regards  it  as  one  of  the 
necessities  of  the  toilet  from  babyhood  up.  A  Northern 
woman  evens  it  all  on  her  face  with  the  chamois-skin.  A 
Southern  woman  dabs  carelessly  at  htrself  with  her  puff, 
gives  her  nose  a  little  rub,  and  lets  the  rest  stand  for  the 
wind  to  blow  away.  She  uses  powder  to  freshen  and  cool 
her  skin  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  bath,  and  if 
she  stops  to  think  of  its  beautifying  effects  at  all,  it  is  only 
to  think  that  it  lakes  the  soap-shine  off.  And  if  it  makes  a 
baby  fragrant  alter  its  dip,  and  a  man  kissable  after  his 
shave,  it  should  not  be  amiss  upon  a  woman,  Northern  or 
Southern.  The  Southern  woman  can  not  deny  the  charge 
Her  climate  leads  to  the  habit  of  using  what  in  the  North 
might  be  excessive.  Every  one  uses  powder  in  the  South 
excepting  what  the  negrce-.  disdain  as  "poor  white  trash," 
and  they  would  adopt  the  custom  but  that  it  involves  a  pre- 
liminary use  of  soap.  Una. 


"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  The  mind  of  the  beau  monde  at 
large  seems  at  this  period  to  be  set  upon  Christmas  shop- 
ping, I  was  going  to  say  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and 
really  it  looks  like  it,  to  judge  from  the  crowded  state  of  our 
shops  and  thoroughfares,  filled  with  our  "best  society,"  all 
on  holiday  thoughts  intent.  So  of  an  evening  the  ladies  are 
too  tired  to  care  even  for  dancing,  par  consequence^  festivi- 
ties are  few  and  far  between.  The  chief  event  of  the  week 
in  fashionable  circles  was  the  Eyre-Pinkard  wedding,  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  at  Trinity  Church.  Most  wisely  the 
"contracting  parties"  chose  an  evening  wedding,  and  the 
result  was  an  exceptionally  pretty  bridal  cortege^  which  would 
have  looked  cold  and  ineffective  in  the  garish  light  of  day. 
The  church  chancel  was  profusely  trimmed  with  palm  trees 
and  plants,  and  from  the  centre  arose  a  large  arch,  one  mass 
of  white  flowers,  surmounted  by  a  dove  resting  upon  a  shield, 
with  the  letter  P  in  violets,  crossed  by  E  in  red,  making  a 
very  pleasing  contrast ;  a  huge,  floral  bell,  depending  from 
the  same,  under  which  the  "twain  were  maae  one  flesh." 
At  end  ot  each  centre  aisle  was  a  floral  gate,  to  separate  the 
wedding  connection  from  the  general  guests.  The  body  ot 
the  church  was  comfortably  filled  by  half-past  eight,  but  it 
was  close  upon  nine  before  the  bridal  party  appeared.  First 
came  a  little  coupie — boy  and  girl,  strewing  flowers  from  a 
basket  held  between  them,  then  the  eight  ushers — Messrs. 
Greenaway,  Sheldon,  Willis,  Redington,  Page,  Tevis,  Beasly 
and  Wilson;  then  the  eight  bridesmaids — Misses  May  Smith, 
Thompson,  Selby,  Atherton,  Maynard,  Mizner,  Sullivan,  and 
Brown — four  in  pink,four  in  blue ;  the  bride's  mother,  and  then 
the  bride  herself,  leaning  upon  her  father's  arm;  the  groom, 
with  his  best  man,  Mr.  Twiggs,  awaited  her  at  the  altar- 
rail.  I  have  not  space  to  mention  the  dresses  in  detail,  so 
will  merely  say  that  the  bridal  robe  was  of  white  satin,  pro- 
fusely embroidered  in  front,  and  hung  in  most  graceful  folds. 
The  costumes  of  the  bridesmaids  were  marked  by  tulle 
scarfs  crossing  fichu-like  at  the  waist,  and  tied  behind  in 
immense  bows.  Very  few  of  the  guests  were  in  evening 
dress,  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  invitations  to  the  re- 
ception at  the  Eyre  residence  were  limited  to  the  immediate 
connection  and  intimate  friends.  Among  those  present 
I  noticed  the  entire  Haggin  family,  Tevises,  Blandings, 
Schmiedells,  Jarboes,  Durbrows,   Williams,    F.   F.  Lows, 


Ashe,  Loyall,  Kittles,  Gwins,  Henley  Smiths,  Colemans, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Judge  Hoffman,  Goddeffroy,  Charles 
Mayne,  Sanchez,  and  others.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Beers 
was  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  Bishop  Kip  pronounced 
the  nuptial  blessing.  The  reception  was  followed  by  a  sit- 
down  supper,  where  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  young  cou- 
ple were  offered  in  bumpers  of  champagne.  The  honey- 
moon will  be  spent  at  the  Eyre  country  place  at  Menlo 
Park.  Mr.  Eyre's  wedding  gift  to  his  daughter  was  a  house 
and  lot  on  Octavia  Street.  Apropos  of  weddings,  the  recent 
one  of  Miss  Mamie  Donahue  was  the  occasion  of  drawing 
together  all  the  moneyed  forces  of  the  Pacific  Coasters  at 
present  in  New  York.  What  a  concourse  of  millions  was 
represented  !  *  The  bridal  party  are  now  en  route  to  this 
coast,  and  upon  their  arrival  will  be  greeted  with  several  re- 
ceptions in  their  honor — first  and  foremost  being  the  one 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  on  Brannan  Street. 
Doubtless  ere  long,  the  bells  will  ring  for  young  Donahue 
and  Miss  Belle  Wallace.  Rather  a  quiet  wedding  came  off 
last  week  at  Grace  Church — that  of  Mr.  Foley,  of  Eureka, 
and  Miss  Griffin,  of  the  same  place.  The  dijeuner  took 
place  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  was  attended  by  the  Critten- 
den Thorntons,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  and  several  others  inter- 
ested in  that  part  of  the  State.  At  the  Palace  Hotel,  too, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Thayer  and  Mrs. 
Janes  (both  old  Californians).  Mr.  Stebbins  tied  the  knot, 
and  the  newly  married  pair  departed  the  same  day  for  a  trip 
to  New  York.  0?i  dit  society  is  to  be  astonished  by  a  very 
swell  wedding  alter  New  Year's — the  engagement  not  yet 
being  "  out."  In  the  dancing  line,  the  "  Crickets  "  disported 
themselves  last  evening  at  Mrs.  Kiltie's,  and,  as  usual  had  a 
merry  time.  The  Hooker  reception  was  also  a  great  success. 
The  house  is  so  well  adapted  for  entertaining,  and  Miss 
Jeannie  is  such  a  charming  young  hostess,  her  friends  hope 
the  recent  party  may  be  but  a  prelude  to  several  during  the 
winter  season.  Among  the  receptions  given  of  late,  where 
musical  selections  mingle  with  the  dancing,  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  was  that  of  Mrs.  Lyons,  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
Tl.e  hostess  is  an  accomplished  vocalist  herself,  and  pos- 
sesses the  happy  faculty  of  drawing  together  a  brilliant  an  ay 
of  talent,  professional  as  well  as  amateur,  so  one  is  always 
sure  of  hearing  really  good  music  there.  On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Flamant  (who  is  a  composer  and  author  as  well)  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  singing  several  of  his  own  composi- 
tions. Dancing  followed  the  singing,  and  a  ticherche  supper 
wound  up  a  very  delightful  evening  at  a  laie  hour.  The 
second  ot  the  Philharmonic  concerts  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day evening  of  next  week,  and  one  of  our  society  bachelors 
has  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  fashionable  young  matron 
to  assist  him  in  the  care  of  a  concert-party,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper.  Consul  Olarovsky's  opera — as  the  en- 
tertainment has  come  to  be  called,  owing  to  the  indefati- 
gable interest  taken  in  the  affair  by  that  gentleman — will  be 
given  on  two  evenings,  the  17th  and  18th  instants,  "  Faust  " 
each  evening,  and  no  dnubt  will  be  graced  with  a  fashion- 
able  attendance.  The  Flower  Fete  was,  as  was  anticipated, 
a  beautiful  sight,  and  must  have  netted  a  large  amount  for 
the  "  little  sisters."  Mrs  Theresa  Fair  has  joined  the 
crowd  of  Pacific  Coast  millionaires  in  New  York,  having 
gone  East  last  Saturday  in  a  special  car,  taking  as  compa- 
gnon  du  voyage  her  friend  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  for  a  three 
weeks'  pleasuring  in  New  York,  the  trip  being  ostensibly 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  placing  her  son  at  school.  The 
wiseacres  say  a  re-marriage  is  quite  among  the  probabilities. 
Culnnel  Gray  and  his  daughter  also  left  for  the  East  last 
week.  On  dit  the  Gwins'  ball  in  honor  of  the  bride,  Mrs. 
Pinkard,  wili  come  off  directly  after  Christmas.  The  Mc- 
Mullin  receptions,  which  were  such  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
society,  will,  I  hear,  be  resumed  in  the  month  of  January, 
and  also  that  Miss  Nellie  Ashe's  de'but  will  be  made  in  the 
new  house  now  m  process  of  building  for  her  brother  Por- 
ter's wife.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  theatrical  performance 
to  be  got  up  during  the  holidays  by  some  gifted  amateurs, 
who  have  been  offered  one  of  our  Nob  Hill  palaces  for  the 
occasion,  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  There  is  a  whisper 
afloat  that  the  Edgar  Millses  will  give  a  large  party  during 
January,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  electricity  to  be  used  in  light- 
ing the  ball-room.  Possibly  the  dining-room  will  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  "  cotillion  parties"  are  assuming  defi- 
nite shape.  Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Count  and  Countess  de  Tocqueville  arrived  Wednesday,  in  com- 
pany with  Victor  Le  Roy,  via  the  Southern  Pacific  route.  General 
Kautz  returned  last  Friday,  having  spent  the  term  of  bis  leave  of  ab- 
sence abroad  and  in  the  East.  In  a  tew  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V. 
Coleman  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  seek  elsewhere  winter 
quarters.  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  left  Saturday  last  by  a  special  car  for  the 
East  for  the  purpose  of  placing  her  second  son,  Charles,  in  school  at 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  She  will  be  accompanied  as  far  as  New 
York  by  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  also  by  Miss  Belle  Smith,  who  will  re- 
turn with  her  in  about  three  weeks.  Bishop  Wingfield  was  warmly 
welcomed  home,  in  Benicia,  Saturday,  by  his  family  and  pupils,  return- 
ing from  his  trip  East.  Mrs.  Clarke  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Lizzie  visited 
Sacramento  last  week  ;  Miss  Flora  Carroll  meanwhile  returning  from 
there  with  Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  who  lor  a  time  has  been  her  guest,  to  as- 
sist at  Mrs.  Charles  Harker's  reception,  Friday  last,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  fashionable  affairs  of  the  week  in  private  circles, 
The  youthful  debutante,  Miss  Jeannie,  with  her  mother,  charmingly  re- 
ceived her  young  friends,  for  it  was  decidedly  a  young  folks'  affair. 
Their  handsome  residence,  so  long  closed  to  party-giving,  was  gayly 
decked  in  its  lesiive  attire  of  flowers,  and  garlands  ot  smilax  entwining 
the  mirrors,  chandeliers,  and  rare  paintings,  The  csnvased  floors  were 
utilized  by  the  merry  dancers  until  the  eleven  o'clock  supper,  after 
which  the  festivities  were  carried  on  until  into  the  "  wee  hours."  The 
toilets  were  light  and  elegant.  Among  the  many  assisting  were  the 
Misses  Nettie  Schmieden,  Matie  Peters,  Carrie  Durbrow,  Cora  Caduc, 
Anna  Bradley,  Fannie  Carroll  of  Sacramento,  Ella  and  Nina  Adams, 
Lucy  Otis,  Alice  Hawes,  May  Severence,  Anna  Jackson,  Mamie  and 
Amelia  Masten,  Ivers,  Elliot,  Booth,  Benchley,  Thomas,  Palache,  Wat- 
son, Pomeroy,  May  Bosworth,  Minnie  Mizner,  Lizzie  Hail,  Deming, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carleton  Coleman,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bray,  Messrs.  George 
Crocker,  William  Crocker,  Walter  Newhall,  Walter  Deane,  Frank  Car- 
olan,  Harry  Shelden,  Lieutenants  Tait,  Oyster,  Marsh,  B.tiley,  and 
Hunter,  Henry  Crocker,  Mr.  Champion,  George  Page,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Greenway,  Joseph  Grant,  Mr.  Jackson,  Edward  Hall,  Mr.  Belden, 
Ben  Mizner,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Durbrow,  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  many 
others.  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  from  Sacramento,  is  at  present  visiting 
friends  in  the  city,  as  also  were  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Crocker,  the  past  week.  Miss  Jeannie  Hill,  daughter  of  the  chaplain 
at  San  Quentin,  is  visiting  in  Sacramento,  her  iormer  home.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hunt,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitney,  are  also  visit- 
ing there.  Attorney-General  Marshall  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  in 
Sacramento  for  several  days.  Fayette  Marshall,  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, leaves  soon  lor  a  two  months'  trip  to  Washington  to  argue  a  land 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court.    Captain  William  L,  Merry  and  fam- 
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fly,  also  his  wife's  sister,  Miss  Mamie  Hill,  were  this  week  registered 
at  El  Monte  Hotel,  Saucelito.  Last  Wednesday,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Ban- 
croft and  daughter  returned  from  the  East,  as  also  Mrs.  B.  P.  Moore, 
and  Mrs.  ].  A  Barrett  Mrs.  A.  Walker,  with  Miss  H.  M.  Walker 
and  Master  Lathrop  Walker,  are  among  the  latest  arrivals  ;  also  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Milliken,  who  are  already  domiciled  in  their  Hyde 
Street  residence.  Captain  William  B.  Collier,  with  his  family,  will 
probably  winter  at  the  Kelsey  House,  Oakland,  where  they  are  at  pres- 
ent Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Stetson  are  up  from  Santa  Barbara  tor  a 
brief  visit.  Mrs.  John  Davis,  of  Oakville,  Napa,  is  about  concluding 
her  visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Doctor  Bucknall ;  the  occasion  of  her  visit 
was  a  family  dinner  Thanksgiving  at  the  residence  on  Geary  Street, 
numbering  among  whom"  were  Senator  ].  P.  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gorham,  Miss  Bessie  Gorham,  of  Gold  Hill,  Hon.  Eugene  Sullivan, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Grattan,  George  Edwards,  and  the  Misses 
Maggie  and  Marie  Bucknall.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Weller,  who 
intend  to  winter  in  rooms  at  the  Palace,  entertained  a  thoroughly 
congenial  company  Thanksgiving  day  at  their  apartments.  Assisting 
the  host  and  hostess  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stevens,  Miss  Louisa 
Weller,  Mr.  Charles  Weller  Jr.,  Mr.  John  B.  Weller  and  others.  Mr. 
Frank  Newlands,  son-in-law  of  Senator  Sharon,  is  still  in  Washington, 
assisting  Senator  Edmunds  in  arguing  a  case  in  the.Supreme  Court. 
B^ron  Rosen,  who  was  the  guest  but  recently  of  a  number  of  our  social 
leader;  in  this  city,  en  route  to  Russia  from  his  Japan  mission,  is  at 
ptesent  in  Washington,  receiving  of  many  attentions — dining,  the  23d 
ultimo,  with  General  and  Mrs.  Beale  ;  Mrs.  Craig  Wadsworth  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  <"h*r  ton  being  invited  to  meet  him.  He  was  the  guest  Sun- 
day, the  25"!  ultimo,  ot  Minister  de  Stmve,  a  brilliant  dianer  having 
been  given  '  im.  Mrs.  Senator  William  Stewart  has  already  initiated 
the  first  o'  tue  peries  of  testiviues  which  have  been  promised  during  the 
winter  at  the  "  Ca-  tie,"  by  placing  her  elegant  residence  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  "Aid  Society  of  the  Life-saving  Service,"  of  which  Mrs. 
Chief- Justice  Waite  is  the  president.  The  capacity  of  the  ball-room,  of 
the  parlors,  and  of  the  large  circular  hall  to  accommodate  eight  hundred 
guests,  and  the  price  of  the  tickets  being  two  dollars  apiece,  a  most 
satisfactory  result  is  looked  for.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fargo 's  reception  in  com- 
pliment to  Miss  Florence  Cox  was  another  delightfully  informal  affair 
of  last  week,  numbering  among  the  many  present  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Cox,  the  Misses  Cox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
R.  Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ront,  Miss  Myra  Griffin,  the  Misses  Stall 
man,  Miss  Annie  Bartlett,  the  Misses  Buckingham,  Messrs  George  and 
E,  A-  Buckingham,  Hall,  Sharkey,  Catr,  Elliot,  and  Parker.  Simulta- 
neous last  evening  were  the  golden  wedding  reception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Leman,  for  which  the  cards  issued  were  ol  an  appropriate  and 
unique  design,  highly  commented  upon,  and  the  Cricket  Club  reunion 
at  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kiltie's,  903  Sutter  Street,  the  elaborate  preparations  for 
which  being  amply  rewarded  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance. 
The  favored  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blankart,  at  their  musicale  on  Thurs- 
day, were  Charmed  at  the  masterly  rendition  of  the  numbers  chosen  for 
the  occasion.  Among  the  weddings  of  the  week  was  that  of  Senator 
M,  D,  Foley,  of  Eureka,  to  Miss  Minnie  Griffin,  ot  the  same  place. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop,  at  Grace  Cathedral,  on 
Wednesday,  at  n  A.  M.,  the  wedding  being  in  the  English  style.  After 
the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  and  guests  repaired  to  the  Palace,  where 
for  the  time  being  the  bride's  parents  are  stopping,  the  handsome  suite 
•of  rooms  being  lavishly  decked  with  flowers  for  the  occasion  ot  the 
breakfast.  The  presents  were  many  and  costly.  The  couple  took  the 
overland  train  for  the  East,  where  they  will  remain  three  months. 
Among  the  guests  present  were  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  Justice  Thorn- 
ton, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Cook,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Johnson.  Mr.  E.  Le  Breton,  Madame  De  Laveaga,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Probert,  Hon.  Thomas  Wren,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Waller  B.  Hamib, 
of  Fruit  Vale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rickard,  of  Berke'.ey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Day.  Miss  Day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Titus,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Tnornton. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Josie  P/eifier  to  Walter  S.  Shannon,  son  of  Hon. 
Thomas  Shannon,  took  place  Sunday,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  1115  Jackson  Street,  Oakland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Graves 
{nee  Amie  Culver,  the  bride  of  last  Tuesday  week)  returned  from  their 
Wedding  trip  to  Santa  Cruz,  and  left  for  their  future  home,  at  Tomales. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thayer  are  at  present  in  New  York.  Hon. 
Frank  E.  Ryan  and  wi'e  returned  to  Sacramento  last  Friday,  the  week 
succeding  their  wedding  being  spent  in  San  Francisco.  They  will  re- 
ceive their  friends  at  the  Boutwell  residence,  on  H  Street,  near  Eleventh. 
Of  the  prospective  weddings  on  the  tapis  are  those  ot  Miss  Annie  E. 
Noble  to  Mr.  William  J.  Coey,  nephew  of  General  Coey,  next  Wednes- 
day ;  that  of  Miss  May  Milliken  to  Perry  Ross,  next  week,  at  her 
home,  in  Sacramento ;  Miss  Katie  Evans,  second  daughter  ot  the  late 
George  S.  Evans,  to  Oscar  Herman,  son  of  S.  Herman,  of  this  city. 
The  Lorraine  Club,  composed  of  members  of  the  Boys'  High  School, 
gave  a  social  at  B'nai  B'rith  Hall  November  30.  Among  those  present 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Faull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise, 
Misses  Sallie  Stetson,  Nellie  Stetson,  Susie  McEwen,  Mamie  Holbrook, 
Cora  Thomas,  Bessie  Hooker,  Mamie  Reynolds,  Mamie  Fall,  Jennie 
Blair,  Emma  Spinney,  Carrie  Cook,  Pearl  Doyle,  Tessie  Fair,  Gertie 
Goewey,  Marie  Gibbs,  Ella  Jennings,  Elise  Kelly,  Alice  Prescott,  Min- 
nie Horton,  Aggie  Cunis,  Mae  Earle,  Messrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Edward 
Horton.  A.  L.  Stetson.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  F.  D.  Willey,  F.  D.  Madison, 
D.  T.  Perkins,  Bert  Sherwood,  Ellis  Wooster,  John  Jackson,  J.  Bon- 
nell,  W.  V.  Bryan,  Ed.  Painter,  James  Margo,  T.  Dargie,  Perry- 
Eyre,  A.  M.  Heverin,  William  Simpson,  C.  Kirke,  W.  Hopkins,  Ver- 
sion Grey,  and  G.  Moulder.  W.  J.  Callingham,  the  well-known  insur- 
ance agent,  has  gone  to  England,  to  visit  his  home  there,  where  he  has 
*»ot  been  for  twenty-five  years. 


Walter  Anderson.  Robert  Pratt.  Rudolph  Fenkheusan,  Charles  F.  How- 
jand,  and  Adolf  Kahn,  represented  the  civilian  division.  The  reception 
committee  badge  represented  the  royal  lily  of  France,  while  that  of  the 
floor  committee  represented  the  pansy.  Society  was  well  represented 
in  the  gallery,  many  joining  the  festivities  below. 


The  Flower  Fete. 
The  Flower  Fete  at  the  Pavilion,  Wednesday,  in  aid  of  the  Little  Sis- 
ters' Infant  Shelter,  absorbed  for  the  week  the  attenuon  of  society  and 
those  charitably  disposed.  Success  was  previously  assured,  by  leading 
members  of  the  community,  both  civilian  and  military,  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  affair.  The  exclusion  of  other  than  full  dress  irom  the 
floor,  with  decorations  of  bunting  and  flowers,  and  crowded  galleries, 
rendered  the  scene  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  principal  feat- 
ures of  the  programme  succeeding  the  floral  tableaux  on  the  grand 
stage  was  the  floral  ballad  sung  by  the  Misses  Frances  and  Lillie  Sip- 
perly  ;  Queen  Flora  resting  in  her  golden  hammock  being  personated 
by  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya,  The  young  ladies'  chural  sang  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and,  after  the  Minuet  by  the  young  ladies  in 
floral  costume,  sixteen  members  of  Company  F  and  sixteen  ladies 
danced  the  Highland  Reel.  An  exhibition  drill  of  Company  F,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Collins — who  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  re- 
cent accident  to  be  present— and  the  flag  presentation  were  succeeded 
by  dancing.  The  floral  characters  were  sustained  by  Miss  Jennie  de  la 
Montanya — a  combination  of  all  flowers  ;  Miss  Cora  Baldwin,  blush 
rose ;  Miss  Mary  Reynolds,  yellow  tulip  ;  Miss  May  Atherns,  lily  of 
the  valley  and  ferns  ;  Miss  Labie  Jones,  royal  lily ;  Miss  Molhe  Dun- 
ning, pansy ;  Miss  Florence  Kane,  marguerite  ;  Miss  Lilhe  Bass,  dif- 
ferent shades  01  morning  glories  ;  Miss  Bessie  Macbeth,  tuberose  and 
ferns  ;  Miss  Annie  Ayres,  red  poppy  ;  Miss  Minnie  Deering,  apple  blos- 
soms ;  Miss  Susie  Blair,  pink  moss  rose  ;  Miss  Alma  Wesson,  nastur- 
tium ;  Miss  Jessie  Fisher,  pink  honeysuckle  ;  Mrs.  James  Steele,  thistle  ; 
Mrs.  Thomas  Thurton,  carnations  and  ferns  ;  and  Mrs.  Menomy,  red 
passion  vines.  These  ladies,  in  dancing  the  Minuet,  were  assisted  by 
the  iollowing  garland-bearers  :  Miss  Belle  Taylor,  Miss  Grace  Deering, 
Miss  Lottie  Calsing,  Miss  Bertie  McMorse,  Miss  Ruby  Martin,  Miss 
Rosie  Nelson,  Miss  Nellie  Gerichten,  and  Miss  Marie  Murray,  wearing 
each  a  dress  a  combination  of  all  flowers.  Mrs,  Governor  Stoneman, 
with  the  Misses  Catherine  and  Adele  Stoneman,  Mesdames  Joseph  S. 
Spear,  George  W.  Tyler,  and  E.  B.  Buffandeau,  and  Doctor  Cachot, 
W.  R.  Smedberg,  Ashley  Holz,  C.  Mason  Kinne,  Samuel  P.  Hall,  J. 
B.  Stetson,  acted  as  floor  managers,  with  Colonel  T.  C.  Sullivan,  Major 
G.  B.  Saniord,  Colonel  J.  B.  Dillenbeck,  Lieutenants  J.  M.  Davis,  D. 
L.  Tate,  C.  f.  Bailey,  J.  S.  Oyster,  E.  Hubert,  H.  C.  Benson,  F. 
Marsh,  C.  L.  Bell,  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  E.  K.  Russell,  Chief -Engineer 
Fletcher,  Commander  L.  Kemp,  Commander  L.  Glass,  General  W.  H. 
Dimond,  Colonel  J.  H.  Dickinson,  Colonel  D.  Wilder,  Colonel  L. 
Tobin,  Major  C.  W.  Fitch,  Captains  W.  B.  Colyer,  A.  \V.  Collins,  W. 
R.  Swan,  Lieutenants  G.  W.  Fredericks,  B.  P.  Oliver,  W.  H.  Kohler, 
O.  S.  Teller,  C.  G.  Linstrum,  and  O.  S.  Stangroom,  representing  the 
military  division  of  floor  managers.  Albert  M.  WJoitteli,  Waiter  J. 
Phelps,  Charles  Harrison,  John  N.  Featherstone,  Morton  S.  Sayer, 


The  Eyre  Wedding. 
Society  en  masse — principally  the  Southern  element,  was  numerous- 
ly represented  at  Trinity  Church,  Tuesday  night,  to  assist  at  the  nuptials 
of  Mr.  George  Pinkard  and  Miss  Belle  Eyre.  The  eight  bridesmaids — 
Miss  Florence  Atherton,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Miss  Jamie  Sullivan, 
Miss  Lizzie  Brown,  Miss  May  Smith,  Miss  Maynard,  Miss  Thompson, 
and  Miss  Selby  were  scarcely  less  lovely  in  their  pretty  costumes  than 
the  bride  in  her  robe  and  veil.  Mr.  Twiggs  officiated  as  best  man,  while 
Messrs.  Harry  Tevis,  Edward  Sheldon,  Arthur  Page,  Mountford  Wil- 
son, Greenaway,  Harry  Redington,  Beasley.  and  Willis  acted  as  ushers. 
The  impressive  marriage  ceremony  was  read  by  Dr.  Beers,  preluded 
and  followed  by  the  wedding  march,  when  the  cortege  adjourned  to  the 
after-reception  at  the  colonel's  Sutter  Street  residence.  Prominent 
among  the  invited  guests  were  Senator  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  ex  Governor  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Low,  Miss  Flora 
Low,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Bessie  Kittle,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Florence  Atherton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sillem,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  V.  Coleman.  Mrs.  Watkins,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Eastland,  Mrs.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  Mrs 
^facondray,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Floyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Crocker,  Messrs.  George  and  William  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie 
Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rarroilhet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Coleman,  Mrs.  Page,  General  and 
Mrs.  McDowell,  Miss  McDowell,  Mr.  Henry  McDowell,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blandinu,  Mrs.  Breckinridge 
and  Mrs.  Lounsberry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  McAfee,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Cook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bagley,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Metcalf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toseph  Crockett, 
Lawrence  Poole,  Mrs.  Favre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colonel  Sullivan,  Mr*. 
Hall  McAllister.  Miss  Theresa  McAllister,  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  Mr. 
Frank  Washington,  Mr.  Walter  Dean  Tr. ,  Mrs.  John  Brumagim,  Mrs. 
Maynard,  Miss  Nona  Smith.  Mr.  Winfield  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Haggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Mizner,  Miss  Minnie  Mizner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Talbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Schmieden,  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Nettie  Schmieden,  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Olarovsky,  Mr.  Harry  Tevis.  Mr.  Godeffroy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hen- 
ley Smith,  and  many  others.  Noticeable  among  the  numerous  wedding 
gifts  was  a  gold-headed  cane,  presented  by  the  employees  of  the  Pacific 
Transfer  Company,  in  whose  employ  the  groom  has  been  for  the  past 
seven  years.  The  presentation  was  made  by  J.  Henley  Smith,  vice- 
president,  last  Monday,  and  happily  responded  to  by  the  recipient. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Oakland  School  of  Cookery. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  December  ist  your  Oakland 
correspondent  speaks  of  me  too  kindly.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  success  of  the  Oakland  School  of  Cookery  belongs  mainly  to 
any  one  individual.  It  is  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  many  individuals. 
To  begin  with,  six  Oakland  ladies  advanced  a  guaranty  fund,  without 
which  no  steps  could  have  been  taken.  Next,  eighteen  ladies  of  Oak- 
land formed  themselves  into  an  association  to  conduct  the  enterprise. 
In  answer  to  their  call,  the  Oakland  ladies  in  general  came  forward  with 
assurances  of  encouragement  and  support.  The  Evening  Tribune,  the 
only  journal  in  Oakland  which  takes  any  interest  in  social  matters,  gave 
to  the  enterprise  from  the  first  its  hearty  and  most  effective  assistance. 
Mr.  Towne  added  the  eclat  of  a  special  car  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  of 
Oakland  in  meeting  Miss  Corson  ;  and,  finally,  Miss  Corson  herself  has 
made  attractive  "demonstrations"  of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  han- 
dling which  may  attach  to  cookery  as  an  art.  As  a  social  matter,  our 
school  of  cookery  has  been  the  fashion  ;  and  as  a  business  venture,  it 
has  paid  its  own  expenses.  And  all  this  has  been  done  by  the  united 
action  of  many  Oakland  ladies.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Oakland,  December  4,  1883.  Sarah  E.  Henshaw. 


"Lady  Dorothy's  Ring-" — An  Explanation. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Argonaut— Sir  :  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  the  curious  story  that  has  been  running  through  your  last  two 
numbers.  At  the  risk  of  spoiling  it  for  some  of  your  readers,  I  shall 
give  an  explanation  of  the  apparent  mystery.  I  have  heard  the  story 
in  London,  but  never  saw  it  in  print  before.  Some  years  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  be  dining  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  London,  and  one  of 
the  party  told  this  story  after  dinner  in  the  smoking-room.  When  he 
had  finished,  one  of  the  circle  of  listeners — a  Colooel;Stanley — emitted 
an  ejaculation  of  astonished  amazement,  and  said  :  "So  Herbert  told 
you  that,  eh  ?  Well,  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  damnedest — I  won't 
use  the  word  I  was  going  to — romancers,  will  do  as  well.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  how  he  really  came  by  that  ring?  Yes?  Well,  I'll  tell 
you.  He  gained  it  from  me  in  a  lawsuit  about  ten  years  ago,  under  a 
newly  found  will  of  his  great-uncle  to  whom  my  great-aunt,  Lady 
Dorothy,  was  engaged  to  be  married,  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  to 
that  fact,  and  that  his  uncle  was  an  officer  in  Canada,  his  story  is  true. 
The  truth  of  the  rest  you  can  gauge  when  I  tell  you  he  never  stayed  a 
night  in  my  house  in  his  lite,  and  I  don't  think  he  ever  dined  there. 
Besides  which,  such  a  thing  as  a  fancy  dress  ball  never  took  place  at 
Alderly — during  my  time,  at  all  events.  The  ring  was  an  heirloom  in 
his  family,  it  appeared  at  the  trial,  and  though  it  was  given  to  my 
great-aunt  by  his  great-uncle  as  a  betrothal  ring,  and  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  my  family  ever  since,  the  judges  decided  that  she  was 
entitled  to  it  only  lor  life,  the  heirs  of  Robert's  uncle  having  a  right  to 
it  after  that.  So  I  had  to  give  up  the  ring.  As  to  his  being  retired 
from  the  army  under  the  new  compulsory  rules,  and  having  bought  a 
ranch  out  in  America,  why,  the  fact  is,  that  a  certain  Savile  Row  tailor 
named  Pool,  a  Bond  Street  jeweler  named  Hancock,  and  a  city  wine 
merchant  named  McCracken,  who  had  each  been  indulging  him  with  a 
lengthy  'tick,'  had  given  him  to  understand  that  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. So  he  quietly  sent  in  his  papers  to  the  Horse  Guards  to  sell  be- 
fore they  could  make  any  trouble  for  him  with  his  colonel,  and  he  is  now 
rusticating  in  the  neighborhood  of  Homburg,  or  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  or 
some  place  of  that  description,  where  a  county  court  summons  with 
the  royal  arms  of  England  upon  it  is  to  him  as  harmless  as  a  scented 
three-cornered  note  sealed  with  two  doves  im  violet  colored  wax,"  This 
strange  sequel  to  Herbert 's  story  is  almost  as  interesting,  in  my  opinion, 
as  the  story  itself,  although  it  destroys  the  supernatural  element. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  ob't  sev't, 

San  Francisco,  2d  Dec,  1883.  H.  MacC.  W. 


In  re  "VTveurV  Goose  Story. 

Dear  Argonaut  :  History,  it  is  said,  repeats  itself,  and  great  minds 
often  run  in  similar  channels.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  these 
aphorisms,  but  I  am  led  to  inflict  them  upon  you  by  reason  of  a  Utile 
slip  on  the  part  of  "  Viveur,"  who,  in  the  Argonaut  of  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  told  an  amusing  story  of  a  certain  hospitable  Southern  col- 
onel, a  predatory  "yaller  gal,"  a  confused  but  ingenious  darky  cook, 
and  a  goose  with  one  leg.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  troupe 
whiich  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre  gave  us  some  three  hundred  nights  of 
light  (and  good)  opera,  and  that  among  them  was  "  Boccaccio"  ?  In 
that  opera  a  portion  of  the  action  of  the  play  occurs  at  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Palermo,  and  Che  curtain  rises  on  its  prettiest  scene,  with  all 
the  good-looking  members  01  the  troupe  in  a  strong  light,  and  the  others 
carefully  disposed  in  the  shadows ;  from  a  flight  of  (supposititious)  mar- 
ble steps,  Boccaccio,  whose  other  name  was  Emelie  Melville,  recites  to 
the  assembled  court  a  story,  which,  except  in  names  and  locale,  is  the 
exa  ct  duplicate  of  the  story  told  by  "Viveur."  Now,  if  you  will  take 
yotir  "Decameron"  from  under  your  pillow,  and  turn  to  the  fourth 
not  el  of  the  sixth  day,  you  will  find  a  story  told  by  Neiphile  of  Currado 
Gia  nfiliazzi,  which  runs  somewhat  in  this  wise  : 

"  .  .  .  .  Now,  he  having  taken  a  crane  one  day  with  his  hawk,  and 
fine  ling  it  to  be  young  and  fat,  sent  it  home  to  his  cook,  who  was  a  Ve- 
net  ian,  and  called  Chichibio,  with  orders  to  prepare  it  for  supper.  The 
coo,  k,  a  poor  simple  fellow,  trussed  and  spitted  it,  and  when  it  was  near- 


ly roasted  and  began  to  smell  pretty  well,  it  chanced  that  a  woman  in 
the  neighborhood  called  Brunetta,  with  whom  he  was  much  enamored, 
came  into  the  kitchen,  and,  being  taken  with  the  high  savor,  earnestly 
begged  of  him  to  give  her  a  leg.  He  replied,  very  merrily,  singing  aU 
the  timp  :  '  Madame  Brunetta,  you  shall  have  no  leg  from  me. '  Upon 
this  she  was  a  good  deal  nettled,  and  said :  '  As  I  hope  to  live,  if  you 
do  not  give  it  to  me,  you  need  never  expect  any  favor  more  from  me.' 
The  dispute  at  length  was  carried  to  a  great  height  between  them  ; 
when,  to  make  her  easy,  he  was  forced  to  give  her  one  of  the  legs.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  crane  was  served  up  at  supper  with  only  one  leg.  Cur- 
rado having  a  friend  along  with  him.  Currado  wondered  at  this,  and 
sending  for  the  fellow,  he  demanded  what  was  become  of  the  other  leg. 
He  very  foolishly  replied,  and  without  the  least  thought :  '  Sir,  cranes 
have  only  one  leg.'  Currado,  in  great  wrath,  said :  'What  the  devil 
does  the  man  talk  of?  On'y  one  leg  !  Thou  rascal,  dost  thcu  think  I 
never  saw  a  crane  before?'  Chichibio  still  persisted  in  his  denial,  say- 
ing :  '  Believe  me,  sir,  it  is  I  say.  and  I  will  convince  you  of  it  whenever 
you  please,  by  such  fowls  as  are  living.' 

"Currado  was  willing  to  have  no  more  words,  out  of  regard  to  his 
friend  ;  only  he  added  :  '  As  thou  undertakest  to  shew  me  a  thing 
which  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  before,  I  am  con'ent  tn  make  proof 
thereof  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I  vow  and  protest  if  I  find  it  other- 
wise I  will  make  thee  remember  it  the  longest  day  thou  hast  to  live.' 
Thus  there  was  an  end  for  that  night  ;  and  the  next  morning  Currado, 
whose  passion  would  scarcely  suffer  him  to  get  any  rest,  arose  betimes 
and  ordered  his  horses  to  be  brought  out.  taking  Chichibio  along  with 
him  toward  a  river  where  he  used  early  in  the  morning  to  see  plenty  ol 
cranes,  and  he  said  :  '  We  shall  soon  see  whether  you  spoke  truth  or 
not  last  night.'  Chichibio,  finding  his  master's  wrath  not  at  all  altered, 
and  that  he  was  now  to  make  good  what  he  had  asserted,  nor  yet  know- 
ing how  to  do  it,  rode  on  first  with  all  the  fear  imaginable.  Gladly 
would  he  have  made  his  escape,  but  he  saw  no  possible  means  While 
he  was  continually  looking  about  him,  expecting  everything  that  ap- 
peared to  be  a  crane  with  two  feet ;  but  being  come  near  the  river,  he 
chanced  to  see.  before  anybody  el=e,  a  number  of  cranes,  each  stand- 
ing upon  one  leg,  as  they  use  to  do  when  they  are  sleeping.  Where- 
upon, showing  them  quickly  to  his  master,  he  said  :  *  Now,  sir,  you 
yourself  may  see  that  I  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth  when  I  "wid  cranes 
have  only  one  leg;  look  at  those  there,  if  you  please.'  '  Yes,  sirrah  1 
But  stay  a  while,  and  I  will  show  you  that  they  have  two.'  i hen  riding 
something  nearer  to  them,  he  cried  out,  '  Shough  !  shough  ! '  which 
made  them  set  down  the  ot^er  foot,  and,  after  taking  a  step  or  two,  they 
all  flew  away.  When  Currado,  turning  to  him,  said  :  '  Well,  thou  lying 
knave,  art  thou  now  convinced  that  they  have  two  legs?  '  Chichibio, 
quite  at  his  wits'  end,  and  knowing  scarcely  what  he  said  himself,  sud- 
denly made  answer :  '  Yes,  sir ;  but  you  did  not  shout  out  to  that  crane 
last  night  as  you  have  done  to  these.  Had  you  called  to  it  in  the  same 
manner,  it  would  have  put  down  the  other  leg,  as  these  have  done.' 
This  pleased  Currado  so  much,  that,  turning  all  wrath  into  mirth  and 
laughter,  he  said  :  '  Chichibio.  thou  sayest  right ;  I  should  have  done 
so,  indeed.'" 

Should  not  "  Viveur's "  little  story  have  been  placed  among  our 
"  Old  Favorites  "  ?  Saunter. 

San  Francisco,  December  3,  1883. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Estill,  Tax-collector  of  Sacramento,  has  pla- 
carded the  county  with,  printed  bills,  announcing  that  he  will 
accommodate  the  tax-payers  by  receiving  their  taxes  at  the 
following  places : 

American  Township,  Coffield's  Saloon. 

Centre  Township,  Manning's  Saloon. 

Granite  Township,  Railroad  Saloon. 

Cosumnes  Township,  Rumono  Saloon. 

Lee  Township,  Howell's  Saloon. 

Dry  Creek  Township,  Harney's  Hotel  (saloon  ) 

San  Joaquin  Township,  Elk  Grove  House  (saloon.) 

Georgiana  Township,  Sharp's  Hotel  (saloon.) 

Sutter  Township,  Gronweld's  Saloon. 

Brighton  Township,  Ror- tier's  Station  (saloon.) 
And  at  four  stores,  where  we  hope  whisky  is  not  sold.  We 
sympathize  with  this  official,  that  he  could  find  in  all  the 
county  only  four  places  to  which  he  could  invite  his  tax-pay- 
ing constituents,  where  drunkards  are  not  made.  Ten  pri- 
mary schools  for  training  in  idleness  and  graduating  in  crime. 
If  the  saloons  of  Sacramento  were  abolished,  in  ten  years 
every  farmer  in  the  county  would  have  enough  money  in 
taxes  to  afford  a  drive  to  Sacramento  city  in  a  coach  and 
four  with  thoroughbred  stock,  attendants  in  livery,  and  a  pair 
of  imported  spotted  dogs  under  the  axles.  Such  officials  as 
Mr.  Estill  are  temperance  reformers  ;  such  hand-bills  are 
temperance  lectures ;  and  the  time  is  this  side  the  millennium, 
when  the  men  who  are  summoned  to  a  cross-roads  grog-shop 
to  pay  their  taxes,  will  begin  to  inquire  how  much  of  their 
money  goes  to  the  grog-shop,  and  they  will  elect  tax-collect- 
ors and  other  officials  who  do  not  cultivate  the  gin  vote  by 
cultivating  the  gin  industry. 

The  project  of  a  World's  Fair  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
is  not  dead,  nor  does  it  yet  sleep.  It  is,  as  we  are  informed, 
being  considered  by  leading  citizens,  who  are  taking  means 
to  ascertain  if  such  money  guaranties  can  be  obtained  as  to 
take  the  enterprise  out  of  the  reach  of  possible  failure.  A 
meeting  is  to  be  held  some  time  during  the  week  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel,  as  an  initiatory  consideration  of  the  practicability 
of  the  enterprise.  That  a  World's  Fair  would  be  of  very 
great  benefit  to  this  city,  State,  coast,  and  island  neighbor- 
hood, there  is  no  doubt.  An  exhibition  of  the  scope  and 
character  suggested  would  do  something  more  than  to  afford 
a  money-making  opportunity  to  our  tradesmen  and  shop- 
keepers ;  it  would  open  up  to  the  whole  world  the  knowledge 
of  a  country,  its  climate  and  resources,  its  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth,  its  commercial  opportunities  and  manufact- 
turing  advantages,  of  which,  at  present,  the  world  knows 
very  little.  We  do  not  regard  the  idea  as  in  any  sense  Uto- 
pian, or  beyond  the  ability  of  our  people  to  successfully 
carry  out.  What  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  note  is 
simply  to  get  together  the  right  people  to  consider  the  pro- 
ject ;  and,  if  it  is  deemed  practical,  to  inaugurate  plans  for 
carrying  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  completion. 


If  leprosy  is  an  incurable  disease  ;  if  it  is  liable  to  be 
communicated  by  contact  or  otherwise  ;  if  all  civilized  people 
are  free  from  it ;  if  there  is  no  case  in  America  that  has  not 
been  imported  ;  if  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  its  visiting 
us  from  any  other  quarter  than  China,  or  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  if  its  introduction  is  liable  to  become  a  national 
calamity,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  averting  the  calam- 
ity— would  not  the  law  of  God  and  man,  of  common  sense 
and  self-preservation,  justify  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  as- 
phyxiate to  the  death  all  cases  of  leprosy  pronounced  in- 
curable by  a  jury  of  competent  physicians  ? 

Native  (to  visitor  from  the  South)  :  "Ah,  you've  donned 
the  kilt !  Quite  killing,  I  declare  !  But  why  do  you  wear 
the  Macdonald  tartan  when  your  name  is  Thompson?" 
Little  T.  (who  has  been  getting  a  good  deal  of  chaff)  :  "  F'r 
a  very  good  reason — 'cause  I  paid  for  it."    [Retires  in  a  huff. 

Pundh. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"  I  bequeath  my  wardrobe  "—thus  ran  the  last  will  and 
testament,  says  a  writer  in  Lipjnncotts,  of  a  certain   Lady 

"'item,'  one  sprigged  muslin  which  I  wore  when  I  was  first 
introduced  to  Captain  Neville. 

"  Item,  one  embroidered  India  crape  which  I  wore  when 
Captain  Neville  proposed  to  me. 

"  Item,  one  white  paduasoy  which  I  wore  when  I  married 
Captain  Neville  ;  "  thus  lending  significance  and  poetry  to  a 
legacy  which  would  otherwise  have  consisted  of  yellowing 
fabrics,  out  of  date,  out  of  fashion— mere  old  clothes.  \\  e 
gain  more  than  a  hint,  too,  of  the  sentiment  with  which 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  regarded  these  sacred  possessions 
which  belonged  to  her  youth.  Captain  Neville  had  died,  or 
lost  a  leg,  or  become  gouty,  red-nosed,  and  corpulent,  in  the 
interval ;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  sprigged  muslin  the  weight 
of  fifty  years  fell  off  the  old  woman's  shoulders,  the  mists 
of  fifty  years  fell  from  her  eyes,  all  the  graces  tripped  back, 
and  there  was  Captain  Neville,  with  his  three-cornered  hat 
in  his  hand  and  his  sword  between  his  legs,  bowing  like  the 
Apollo  that  he  was  in  those  days— a  sight  to  make  the  with- 
ered old  heart  warm  uo  with  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  send 
crowding  memories  to  the  numbed  brain.  Actresses  in  par- 
ticular, it  is  said,  like  to  revive  the  triumphs  of  their  by-gone 
days  by  turning  over  their  wardrobes.  Rachel,  when  the 
first  warning  of  her  fate  took  possession  of  her  mind,  hadall 
her  raiment  brought  out  ;  all  the  adjuncts  of  the  crowning 
moments  of  her  career,  the  great  tragedienne  looked  at  long 
and  silently,  then  said,  realizing  that  all  was  over,  that  she 
could  wear  these  trappings  no  more,  "  //  /out  done  quitttr 
tout? 

Every  one  knows  that  woman's  first  article  of  attire  was  a 
fig-leaf,  and  all  her  raiment  since  has  been  more  or  less 
modeled  on  nature's  patterns.  In  spite  of  her  vaunted  sim- 
plicity, nature  never  hesitates  to  put  a  thousand  unnecessary 
touches  into  her  decorative  work,  and  is  absolutely  reckless 
of  expense  and  effort  when  profuse  ornamentation  comes  in. 
She  scallops  and  rufHes,  points,  flutes,  and  Vandykes,  her 
leaves  and  blossoms.  She  arrays  one  rose  in  five  petals, 
then  doubles,  treb'es,  quadruples,  until  she  produces  one 
with  a  thousand  leaves.  She  gives  a  long,  slim  figure  to  one 
flower,  and  flounces  another  to  its  verv  throat.  And  all  a 
woman's  chiffons,  her  tunics,  ruffs,  farthingales,  laces,  and 
ribbons,  even  her  fans  and  high-heeled  slippers,  take  the 
form  of  flowers.  But,  unlike  flowers,  a  woman  does  not  set- 
tle on  ODe  texture,  hue,  and  shape,  as  the  law  of  their  being 
decides  the  size,  number,  and  cut  of  their  petals.  She  per- 
petually re-creates  and  re-fashions  herself — is  not  satisfied 
with  being  a  rose,  but  must  be  a  lily  as  well.  She  is  forever 
changing  her  costume,  and  with  it  changes  her  moods  and 
caprices.  In  a  high  ruff  she  grows  stately  ;  in  plain  drape- 
ries, grandiose  ;  with  bouffant  petticoats,  ribbons,  and  buck- 
led slippers,  a  little  coquettish.  She  is  languid  in  a  trained 
skirt,  and  vivacious  and  energetic  in  a  short  dress.  The 
woman  and  her  gown  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  and  a  man  who  fails  to  understand  the  secrets  of  her 
alternations  of  magnificence  and  frivolity,  audacity  and 
timidity,  prodigality  of  spirits  and  cold  reserves,  is  at  a  loss 
to  follow  her  lead. 

It  would  be  a  limitation  if  a  woman  adhered  to  one  style 
of  dress,  and  might  lead  to  monotony  and  narrowness,  and 
even  pedantry.  The  present  bewildering  devices  of  toilet 
are,  however,  the  recourse  of  plain  women.  The  result  is  to 
creale  an  effect  of  beauty  without  beauty  ;  one's  imagination 
is  perpetually  stimulated,  andone's  eye  almost  as  perpetually 
disappointed.  For  example,  a  Gainsborough  hat  in  itself 
suggests  beauty  of  a  delicately  spirited  and  patrician  type  ; 
but  after  seeing  every  variety  of  commonplace  feature  under 
the  rolling  and  plumed  brim,  one  learns  after  a  while  that  it 
is  a  fashionable  head-gear,  and  that  the  ambitions  wear  it. 
One  comes  to  feel,  finally,  that  only  one  style  of  dress  is 
suited  to  pretty  women,  and  that  is  the  simplest.  Never- 
theless, the  economical  prerogatives  of  a  Venus  di  Milo  and 
other  typical  women  in  poetry  and  art  being  the  endowment 
the  few,  the  majority  of  women,  whether  pretty  or  plain. 
young  or  old,  must  have  gowns — gowns,  too,  freshly  made 
and  in  the  fashion.  And  it  is  of  those  every-day  gowns  I 
wish  to  speak.  The  woman  who  never  enjoys  a  change  into 
iomething  rich  and  strange  is  likely  to  pall  upon  the  imagi 
nation  of  her  acquaintances.  I  remember  being  once  at  a 
play  where  the  first  rfile  had  been  given  to  a  strange  actress 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  leading  lady. 
The  heroine,  new  to  the  part,  acted  better  than  the  regular 
'  une  premiere  j  but,  to  my  pain  and  dismay,  she  wore  only 
one  gown  through  the  whole  performance,  although  several 
years  elapsed  between  the  first  act  and  the  last.  It  was  a 
beautiful  dress,  a  very  miracle  of  French  art  ;  but,  unluckily, 
once  seen  it  could  never  be  forgotten.  It  might  have  been 
the  triumph  of  one  occasion,  like  the  burst  of  cymbals  and 
the  blare  of  trumpets,  but  in  quieter  scenes  it  was  inharmo- 
nious. Yet  she  loved,  struggled,  failed,  hoped,  and  con- 
quered in  that  one  velvet  and  satin  gown  through  the  three 
years  of  the  drama  ;  quarreled  with  her  husband  in  it,  and 
almost  ran  off  with  another  man  in  it ;  repented  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  in  it,  and  finallv,  after  a  separation  of  months 
and  years,  was  reunited  to  her  lord  and  master  still  in  that 
gown.  Of  course,  this  was  the  result  of  some  contretemps 
over  which  the  actress  had  no  control  ;  for  wearing  one  dress 
through  an  entire  play  is  not  the  fault  of  modem  actresses. 
But  the  experience  served  to  intensify  the  liking  I  have 
always  had  for  a  variety  of  gowns,  neat,  suitable,  exactly  fit- 
ing  the  occasion. 


Let  us  sum  up  feminine  raiment  which  seems  to  our  mind 
essential  to  comfort  and  worthy  of  mention  under  these 
heads : 

1.  Breakfast-gowns. 

2.  Traveling  and  walking-dresses. 

3.  Carriage  and  reception-dresses. 
Tea-gowns. 
Dinner-gowns. 
Evening-dresses. 

.hat  we  discriminate  between  gowns  and 
-  is  an  intimate  thing,  a  part  of  a  woman's 
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personal  life.  What  she  wears  when  she  goes  abroad  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  suit  of  armor  ;  it  may  well  be  severe,  dignified, 
even  a  little  masculine.  And  as  for  an  evening-dress,  who 
can  invest  with  intricate  sentiment  that  ephemeral  work  of 
gauze  and  gossamer,  silk,  satin,  brocade,  flowers,  and  feath- 
ers, devised  perhaps  with  a  felicity  of  extravagance  which 
makes  one  exclaim,  like  Mrs.  Carlyle's  Scotch  maid  :  "  Oh, 
my  1  how  expensive  !  "    And  expensive  it  is. 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  presupposes  rivalry— a  contest 
in  which  the  many  are  vanquished  by  the  few.  In  Balzac's 
"  Petites  Miseres  de  la  Vie  conjugale."  the  young  wife,  after 
manoeuvring  for  a  new  ball-dress,  and  expending  all  her  en- 
ergies upon  its  selection  and  make,  puts  it  on  and  sets  forth 
to  conquer.  "  The  carriage  is  brought  up.  All  the  house 
watches  madame  as  she  goes  out.  She  is  the  master-piece 
in  which  they  have  all  had  a  hand,  and  they  all  admire  her 
as  the  production  of  their  common  labors.  Your  wife  sets 
out  intoxicated  with  herself.  ....  She  marches  to  the  ball 
gloriously,  like  a  cherished  picture  touched  up  in  the  atelier, 
caressed  by  the  painter,  and  at  last  sent  to  the  exhibition  in 
the  vast  bazaar  at  the  Louvre.  Your  wife  6nds,  alas  !  fifty 
women  present  more  beautiful  than  she  ;  they  have  invented 
toilets  of  an  enormous  price,  more  or  less  original;  and  then 
happens  to  the  feminine  master-piece  what  happens  to  the 
work  of  art  at  the  Louvre  :  your  wife's  dress  pales  by  the  side 
of  one  very  similar,  but  whose  more  brilliant  color  extin- 
guishes it.  Caroline  is  nothing ;  she  is  scarcely  noticed. 
When  there  are  sixty  handsome  women  in  a  drawing-room 
the  sentiment  of  beauty  is  lost.  Your  wife  becomes  some- 
thing very  ordinary.  The  little  stratagem  of  her  smile,  usu- 
ally so  perfect,  is  not  appreciated  among  the  grand  expres- 
sions of  bold  and  haughty  ladies.  She  is  extinguished.  She 
is  not  even  invited  to  dance.  She  tries  to  smile — to  look 
pleased  ;  but.  as  she  is  not  pleased,  she  hears  people  saying, 
'  Madame  Adolphe  is  not  very  good-looking.'  Other  women 
hypocritically  ask  her  if  she  is  in  pain  ;  why  she  does  not 
dance,  etc." 

Beyond  all  others  on  the  list,  the  breakfast-gown  is  the  key 
to  a  woman's  character  and  her  pursuits.  It  is  put  on  at  an 
hour  of  the  day  when  she  is  inspired  by  fresh  energies,  and 
stands  face  to  face  with  realities.  The  more  simple  the  dress 
is — the  closer  it  approximates  to  the  habiliments  of  the  idea! 
milkmaid,  the  neat-handed  Phyllis— the  better  it  suits  her 
entrance  into  the  magic  circle  of  glad  activities  which  the 
new  day  stirs.  A  neglige  at  breakfast  may  be  graceful,  but 
a  negligt  suggests  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which  toil  not,  neither 
spin.  Beauty  should  be  the  bride  of  use  in  a  breakfast- 
gown.  For  a  woman  to  rise  in  the  morning  in  this  world  of 
ours  and  have  no  activities,  no  occupations,  no  cares,  is  not 
to  be  a  human  being  at  all ;  and  for  a  gown  to  be  an  apol- 
ogy for  idleness,  an  excuse  for  disability,  settles  the  question 
and  dooms  it  at  once.  But  a  woman  ought,  if  the  odds  are 
not  too  great  against  her,  to  give  a  fillip  to  the  day  by  her 
sprightly  air  at  breakfast.  Let  not  that  woman  be  trusted 
who  puts  on  dowdy  apparel  with  the  feeling  that  she  wants 
to  please  nobody  in  particular.  Out  upon  her  !  Let  her  not 
be  allowed  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  nerves  of  her  household  at 
that  hazardous  hour  when  all  is  in  the  balance,  and  one  does 
not  know  whether  one  is  to  meet  the  troubles  of  the  ensuing 
twelve  hours  with  sweetness  and  courage  or  temper  and  false 
judgment.  No,  let  her  hide  herself  in  her  own  room,  and 
there  consume  her  coffee  and  rolls,  with  her  hair  in  curl-pa- 
pers, and  do  harm  only  in  a  negative  way.  Very  beautiful 
and  very  rich  are  the  velvets,  silks,  and  brocades  which 
women  put  on  to  go  about  to  look  and  buy,  to  attend  re- 
hearsals, and  to  visit  each  other  on  their  reception  days. 
Fabrics  are  freely  worn  nowadays  which  used  to  be  put  on 
only  on  grand  occasions,  like  coronation  trappings.  A  host- 
ess on  her  reception  day  may  wear  as  plain  or  as  elegant  a 
gown  as  she  pleases.  She  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  a  love- 
ly picture  of  herself  against  her  own  favorite  background,  and 
a  novel  sort  of  toilet  may  fill  uo  the  deficit  of  any  real  interest 
in  her,  since  an  artistic  combination  of  velvet  and  old  lace, 
or  an  sesthetic  tea-gown,  gives  a  pleasant  impression  for  her 
guests  to  carry  away. 

If  a  breakfast-gown  expresses  a  woman's  character  and 
pursuits,  a  tea-gown  may  be  said  to  show  her  tastes  and 
caprices.  It  is,  of  course,  an  article  de  luxe  in  a  wardrobe. 
It  suggests  boudoirs.  One  can  not  imagine  a  woman  doing 
anything  heroic  or  strenuous  in  a  tea-gown,  and  nothing  can 
diverge  more  from  the  dress  prescribed  by  those  who  des're 
to  emancipate  woman  from  her  ancient  disabilities.  The 
shape  of  it  suggests  idleness,  luxury — almost  a  desire  for  ad- 
miration. One  might  almost  say  that  no  woman  ever  yet  put 
on  a  tea-gown  who  was  averse  to  a  little  flirtation.  A  woman 
in  a  tea-gown  needs  to  be  a  femtne  d' esprit,  or  at  least  re- 
quires great  tact  and  charm.  In  doing  things  almost  any 
one  may  shine ;  it  is  the  not  doing  which  shows  the  superi- 
ority of  certain  charming  women,  who  know  when  their  func- 
tion is  not  to  be  brilliant,  but  simply  to  impress  cheerful  and 
pleasant  ideals  upon  those  who  approach  them.  It  would  be 
well  if  a  distinctive  house-dress  like  the  tea-gown  could  ac- 
quire actual  meaning  among  us.  Here  a  woman  can  hardly 
help  having  a  little  flutter  of  self-consciousness  in  dispensing 
afternoon  tea,  because  the  custom  is  not  developed  from  a 
real  need.  It  is  the  artistic  advantage  of  foreign  life  that 
every  picturesque  ceremony  and  observance  there  was  once 
significant,  just  as  all  ornaments  were  significant  among  the 
Greeks.  Afternoon  tea  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  special 
conditions  and  habits  of  English  country  life.  There  is  no 
actual  need  of  it  here  ;  yet  it  is  at  least  useful  as  the  occasion 
for  a  rendezvous,  an  informal  and  easy  grouping  of  people 
who  have  leisure,  and  who  long  for  a  pleasant  chat  to  round 
off  the  sharpness  of  the  morning's  experience.  As  to  the 
dinner-gown,  there  is  every  reason  why  a  woman  should  be 
as  beautiful  and  charming  at  dinner  as  it  is  in  her  power  to 
be.  Naturally,  this  of  all  the  varieties  of  gowns  takes  the 
widest  range  of  possibilities,  and  in  the  degree  of  elegance  it 
attains  is  no  poor  index  of  the  quality  of  the  dinner  itself. 
And  as  there  are  all  sorts  of  dinners,  up  to  the  very  Russede 
la  Russe,  where  hors-dcBuvres  in  the  shape  of  oysters,  ancho- 
vies, and  sardines,  are  placed  in  the  drawing-room  and  eaten 
by  the  guests  as  they  come  in  as  appetizers,  and  washed 
down  with  kiimmel,  just  so  there  is  every  variety  of  dinner- 
gown. 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  N.  H.  Chittenden's  ' '  Guide  to 
the  Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  Published  by 
C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


"His  Triumph"  is  a  brightly  written  story  by  Mary  A.  Denison, 
whose  "That  Husband  of  Mine  "  won  such  a  success  eight  years  ago. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft 


"  Count  Robert  of  Paris  "  is  the  latest  number  in  the  new  "Cheap 
Edition  "  of  Waverly.  It  is  printed  and  arranged  in  excellent  style. 
Published  by  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Billings  & 
Harbourne ;  price,  15  cents. 


J.  T.  Trowbridge  understands  the  writing  of  juvenile  stories  which 
shall  be  both  exciting  and  improving.  "  Phil  and  His  Friends  "  is  his 
latest  work,  and  it  is  fully  up  to  "  jack  Hazard"  in  all  respects.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft 


"  Our  Boys  in  China,"  by  Henry  W.  Frank,  is  a  very  gaudily  attired 
Christmas  book,  which  contains  numerous  illustrations  evidently  from 
French  sources,  and  information  which  seems  not  to  be  always  trust- 
worthy.    Published  by  Lee  &  Shepherd,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft. 


"  The  Bryant  Calendar  for  1S84  "  consists  of  a  handsomely  decorated 
card  to  which  are  attached  slips  containing  the  day  of  the  month  and 
selected  verses  from  the  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co., 
23  Dupont  Street 

"  Judith,"  which  has  been  appearing  in  The  Continent  during  the 
past  year,  has  proved  one  of  Marian  Harland's  most  successful  novels. 
It  is  a  story  of  Virginia  before  the  war,  and  never  flags  in  its  interest 
throughout  the  entire  book.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co. 


"Universal  Phonography"  is  the  latest  short-hand  manual.  Its 
author  is  G.  G.  Alien,  Principal  of  the  Allen  Stenographic  Institute  of 
Boston ;  and  it  is  intended  as  a  self-instructor,  whereby  more  speed 
than  long-hand  writing  is  gained  at  first,  and  additional  Speed  at  each 
subsequent  lesson.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 

"The  English  Grammar  of  William  Cobbett  "  is  a  new  edition  of  an 
admirable  and  famous  work  which  appeared  first  in  1818.  and  has  al- 
ways been  considered  to  be  the  best  grammar  extant  for  self-education. 
It  has  been  carefully  revised  and  annotated  by  Alfred  Ayres.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  James  T.  White 
&  Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street 


1  The  Bear  Worshipers  of  Yezo "  is  a  very  interesting  book  for 
children,  writen  by  Edward  Greey,  who  has  already  scored  several  suc- 
cesses in  the  literary  line.  The  present  volume  discusses  the  history 
and  manners  of  the  highlanders  who  are  known  to  be  the  aborigines  of 
Japan.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft, 


Mr.  George  W.  Cable,  who  has  been  in  New  York,  superintending 
the  publication  of  new  editions  of  his  "  Old  Creole  Days"  and  "  The 
Grandissimes,"  read  a  lecture  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club  on 
December  6th,  on  "  The  Ideal  Life  and  Art  of  the  Fictionist"  Later  on 
he  went  to  Springfield,  Mass..  and  gave  a  reading  from  his  works  on 
the  21st  of  November.  He  also  read  in  Boston  on  November  26th  and 
28th.  and  December  4th.  giving  in  the  last  reading  some  extracts  from 
advance  sheets  of  "Dr.  Sevier,"  his  new  story  now  appearing  in  the 
Century. 

"The  Life  of  George  Frederic  Handel,"  by  W.  S.  Rockstro,  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  lives  of  the  composers.  It  is  the  first  complete 
biography  of  the  greatest  master  of  vocal  harmony  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  author  is  thorough  in  every  portion  of  his  work,  and.  be- 
sides giving  an  historical  review  of  Handel's  life  and  writings,  discusses 
their  influences  and  tendencies  as  compared  with  his  age  and  contem- 
poraries. Not  less  interesting  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  composer's 
works,  sacred  and  secular.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London 
and  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co. ,  23  Dupont  Street 


Concerning  the  edition  of  Poe's  "Raven,"  illustrated  by  Dore\  and 
published  by  the  Harpers,  the  Critit  remarks  :  "The  illustrations  for 
this  volume  were  the  last  work  of  the  kind  that  was  done  by  Dore\ 
They  bear  all  the  marks  of  his  strange  and  extravagant  genius.  Only 
such  as  he  could  entertain  the  idea  of  illustrating  '  The  Raven '  at  all, 
for  the  verses  of  that  poem  are  as  far  as  possible  from  suggesting  pict- 
ures. Dore"  does  not  attempt,  as  most  illustrators  would,  to  fill  up  with 
mere  accessories  Poe's  bare  outlines.  He  boldly  brings  the  spirit  of  the 
lost  Lenore  upon  the  scene,  and  ....  makes  of  his  pictures  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text  as  strange  and  perhaps  as  instructive  as  Poe's  own 
account  of  the  manner  of  its  composition.  The  volume  is  further  or- 
namented by  a  frontispiece  by  Vedder.  and  an  excellent  illuminated 
cover  bv  Miss  Dora  Wheeler.  Mr.  Stedman  writes  con  amore  when  he 
writes  of  Poe.  and  the  oresent  study  is  one  of  his  finest  essays  in  poetic 
criticism.  It  is  carefully  considered,  keen,  and  discriminating,  and  ex- 
pressed as  gracefully  as  anything  we  have  seen  from  Mr.  Stedman'spen. 
Nothing  is  said  for  effect,  though  some  excellent  points  are  made.  It 
is  not  strange  that  in  France,  where  Poe's  genius  received  almost  its 
earliest  recognition,  it  should  have  commended  itself  to  a  painter  who, 
though  less  of  an  artist  than  Poe.  was  yet  equally  enamored  of  the  weird 
and  the  gruesome."    The  book  is  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $10. 


Announcements  :  The  December  Manhattan  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "  Knickerbocker  Eyes  in  Mexico,"  by  Mrs.  Von  Glumer,  who 
twenty-four  years  aero  was  the  bride  of  the  "  diamond  wedding  "  in  New 
York.  Another  article.  "The  Old  Picture-Dealer."  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  ooet  Stedman.  Mr.  Stedman  satirized  in  a  poem  the  "diamond 
wedding."  which  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  then  Mrs.  Oviedo. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Giles,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Shanghai,  has  pre- 
pared a  collection  of  over  one  hundred  extracts  from  the  works  of  about 
sixty  of  the  most  famous  Chinese  authors  of  all  ages.  The  book  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  Quaritch  under  the  title  of  "  Gems  of  Chinese  Litera- 
ture." and  will  form  an  introduction  to  the  general  literature  of  China. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  nursery  rhyme  about  the  little  girl  who  bad  a 

curl  on  her  forehead  has  been  illustrated  bv  a  young  lady,  and  will  be 

brought  out  as  a  Christmas  juvenile  by  R.  Worthington. A  French 

translation  of  some  of  Mr.   Habberton's  stories  has  bee*  published  in 

Paris  under  the  title  of  "Chezles  Yankees." Lord  Lome's  new 

book.  "  Memories  of  Canada  and  Scotland  :  Speeches  and  Verses,"  will 
shortly  be  published  as  a  crown  octavo  volume  by  Messrs.  Sampson. 

Low  &  Co. An  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Whittier  will  accompany 

Mr.  Spofford's  picturesque  article  on  the  poet  in  the  January  Harter. 
The  new  English  edition  of  Boswell's  life  of  Miss  Pinkerton's  idol, 
"The  Great  Lexicographer,"  is  in  two  volumes.  The  editor.  Alexan- 
der Napier,  has  corrected  Croker's  plan  of  mingling  the  life  and  "  Tour 

in  the  Hebrides"  in  one  ill-compacted  whole. The  Abbe"  Liszt  is 

on  the  point  of  'publishing  a  great  work  on  the  technique  of  the  piano- 
forte.    It  is  to  be  in  three  volumes,  and  it  is  said  that  it  represents  the 

work  of  many  years  of  the  great  virtuoso's  life. Lord  Archibald 

Campbell,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  maintaining  the  literary  credit 
of  the  family.  He  has  just  finished  a  work  entitled  "  Records  of  Ar- 
gyll"  Those  who  have  read  the  sheets  of  Mr.  Black's  new  novel 

declare  that  he  has  shown  in  it  an  unsuspected  strength,  and  that  he 
has  succeeded  marvelouslv  in  getting  the  atmosphere  of  Shakespeare's 

time. A  history  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  Maine  is  to  be 

published  in  Portland  next.year. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    MYSTERIOUS    EGG. 


A  Folk-Tale  of  the  German  City  of  Windsheim. 


The  following  story  was  told  me  by  the  Oberforster  AufF- 
hammer  of  Schalkhausen,  Bavaria,  who  heard  it  from  his 
grandfather,  who,  in  turn,  heard  it  from  his  grandfather,  and 
so  on  back  to  the  very  date  of  the  event : 

It  was  almost  nine  hundred  years  ago.  Queen  Cuni- 
gundi  had  just  planted,  w'th  her  own  royal  hands,  the  little 
linden  tree  upon  the  Burg  in  Nuremberg,  and  all  the  town  of 
Windsheim  was  talking  about  the  event,  when  there  came, 
one  afternoon  about  sunset,  a  tall,  black-haired  foreigner,  who 
applied  for  admission  at  the  great  south  gate.  The  guards, 
taking  him  to  be  a  Jew,  would  not  let  him  enter  the  city,  for 
then,  and  even  to  within  thirty  years  of  the  present  time,  no 
Israelites  were  allowed  inside  the  walls  after  dark,  lest  they 
should  poison  the  wells. 

The  foreigner  was  angry  at  being  driven  away  from  the 
gate  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  express  his  rage  in  good,  round 
Teutonic,  he  seized  a  great  golden  globe,  which  hung  on  his 
mule's  back  with  his  other  baggage,  and,  flinging  it  at  the 
old  warden,  with  a  terrible  but  unintelligible  oath,  rode  ofl  at 
a  rapid  rate  toward  Illesheim. 

The  golden  ball  did  not  explode,  nor  even  break,  but  lay 
quietly  in  the  long,  reed-like  grass  by  the  moat  side.  Such 
a  thing  as  this  ball  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Wind- 
sheim, and  the  more  the  old  warden  looked  at  it  the  inore 
nervous  he  became,  till  at  last  he  sent  his  little  son  to  rine 
the  great  bell  at  the  Rathhaus,  to  call  together  the  wise  and 
reverend  Burgermeister  and  his  council. 

When  they  had  assembled,  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was 
given  by  the  old  warden  himself,  who  had  left  his  post  at  the 
gate  in  charge  of  an  under-soldier. 

"  Most  learned  Burgermeister,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  stood 
out  with  excitement  so  that  they  almost  came  beyond  his 
red,  round  cheeks,  "  I  have  seen  the  devil.  He  came  riding 
on  a  mule  and  talking  in  a  strange  language,  which  I,  not 
being  a  learned  burgermeister,  could  not  understand.  The 
longer  I  think  of  it  the  surer  I  am  that  I  saw  his  forked  tail ; 
and  now,  most  excellent  Burgermeister,  I  can  swear  that  I 
saw  his  horns.  And  surely  it  was  the  devil,  for  who  but  he 
could  have  thrown  me  so  big  a  ball  of  solid  gold,  to  bribe 
me  to  let  him  come  through  the  gate  ?  But  I  drove  him  off, 
nor  did  I  take  his  golden  ball,  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  and 
will  not,  any  more  than  this  learned  council,  sell  my  town  to 
the  devil."  Here  the  council  cast  sly  glances  at  each  other. 
"  Nor  do  I  care  for  this  gold.  No,  there  it  lies  at  the  gate, 
where  it  fell,"  and  the  fat  warden  grew  fatter  with  self-satis- 
faction, as  he  imagined  his  strong  resistance  to  the  great 
temptation. 

At  the  naming  of  a  ball  of  gold,  the  Burgermeister 
stood  up,  and  all  the  council  with  him,  for  the  sound  of  that 
word  in  those  days  had  the  same  electric  effect  upon  a  bur- 
germeister that  it  does  at  this  very  day,  and  with  one  accord 
they  all  moved  toward  the  south  gate,  where  the  fat  warden, 
with  much  trepidation,  pointed  out  the  shining  globe  still 
lying  where  it  had  first  fallen. 

"  It  must  be  brought  to  the  Rathhaus,"  exclaimed  one  of 
he  council. 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Burgermeister,  "and  to  be  brought  to 
the  Rathhaus  makes  it  necessary  that  it  be  moved." 

At  this  wise  remark  all  the  people  nodded  assent,  but  no 
one  attempted  to  touch  the  golden  ball. 
"  It  will  explode  if  we  touch  it,"  cried  out  the  fat  warden. 
"  Coward  !  "  answered  the  Burgermeister,  "  we  must  be 
brave  and  show  that  we  are  men  worthy  of  our  city.  Sir 
Warden,  I  command  you  to  pick  up  the  golden  ball  and 
bring  it  to  the  Rathhaus ;  but  do  not  touch  it  till  we,  the 
council,  first  get  out  of  your  way  and  take  our  seats  in  the 
hall ;  then  pick  it  up.  Do  not  be  a  coward  ;  look  at  us,  the 
Burgermeister  and  council  of  Windsheim,  and  learn  a  lesson  ; 
we  know  nothing  of  fear  !  Let  the  ball  explode — what  do 
we  care?"  And  the  whole  council  of  brave  and  learned 
burgers  hastened  pell-mell  toward  the  Rathhaus,  as  the 
warden,  with  fear  and  trembling,  moved  to  pick  up  the 
golden  globe. 

But  he  first  kissed  his  wife  and  children  farewell.  Then, 
taking  a  long  draught  of  beer  with  his  friends,  he  stepped 
down  to  the  bank  where  the  ball  lay  rich  and  lustrous  in  the 
torchlight.  As  the  thing  did  not  move,  he  grew  bolder,  and 
finally  put  his  hand  on  it. 

"  It  is  cold,"  he  cried  ;  and  raised  it,  bravely,  in  his  arms, 
amid  the  joyful  shouts  of  the  assembled  people,  who  followed 
him  with  fife,  music,  and  songs,  as  he  bore  it  to  the  Rath 
haus  in  triumph,  and  placed  it  in  the  council  hall. 

Then  all  the  people  gave  six  lusty  cheers  for  the  brave 
Burgermeister  and  learned  council  who  had  dared  to  order 
the  warden  to  move  the  mysterious  ball,  regardless  of  all 
consequences.  When  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  in  the 
great  gothic  hall,  the  wise  men  drew  about  it  and  the 
Burgermeister  (who,  in  fact,  saw  it  then  for  the  first  time,  as 
he  daringly  peeped  over  the  shoulders  of  his  council),  ex- 
claimed in  his  most  impressive  manner,  as  he  pushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all,  put  his 
hand  upon  the  golden  globe. 

"Men  of  Windsheim  in  the  council  hall  assembled,  know 
ye  all  that  I  am  a  wise  and  brave  man.  I  have  traveled 
much,  and  once,  when  in  the  southern  land,  I  saw  three 
golden  balls  for  sale  in  the  market-place.  It  is  not  a  gift  of 
the  devil,  nor  is  it  gold."  Here  the  council  all  dropped 
their  chins.  "  No,  O  men  of  Windsheim,  it  is  neither  ;  and 
know  ye  what  travel  and  learning  have  done  for  me.  This 
golden-colored  ball  which  you  see  before  you  is — an  ele- 
phant's egg!  And,  when  it  is  hatched,  we  will  be  proud 
owners  of  a  big  elephant — the  largest  animal  in  the  world." 
The  people  cheered  and  danced  for  joy,  and  the  youths, 
and  maidens,  and  small  children  began  at  once  to  cry  and 
long  to  see  the  elephant. 
"  How  shall  it  be  hatched? "  cried  one  of  the  council. 
"  Bring  forth  a  big  hen,"  exclaimed  the  pompous  Burger- 
meister. There  was  a  stir  in  the  crowd,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  women  returned  with  a  multitude  of  hens.  The  largest 
was  selected,  but  it  could  not  cover  the  great  egg. 
"  "  Bring  forth  a  goose,"  cried  the  Burgermeister  ;  and  he 
grew  so  very  pompous  that  he  burst  the  loops  off  his  doublet. 
BThe  women  went  and  brought  geese,  and  the  Burger- 
meister took  the  largest.    The  whole  assembly  was  now 


startled  by  one   of  the   women  going  into   hysterics   and 
screaming. 

"O  Judas,  it's  a  gander!  O  Judas  Iscariot,  it's  a  gan- 
der !" 

And,  sure  enough,  it  was  a  gander  which  the  learned  Bur- 
germeister had  selected.  The  council  then  decided  that  as 
a  gander  knew  nothing  of  incubation  from  personal  expe- 
rience, he  should  be  condemned  as  an  intruder,  and  roasted 
in  the  Burgermeister's  kitchen.  After  this  short  interruption 
the  largest  goose  was  taken,  but  even  the  goose  could  not 
half  cover  the  egg. 

"Well  !"  cried  the  Burgermeister,  growing  red  and  very 
angry,  "  if  there  is  no  other  goose  within  the  walls  of  Wind- 
sheim large  enough  to  cover  an  elephant's  egg,  I  will  do  it 
myself." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  ! "  shouted  all  the  people.  "  Long  live 
our  noble  and  wise  Burgermeister ;  he  will  hatch  the  ele- 
phant's egg." 

A  bed  was  brought  into  the  hall  and  the  golden-colored 
egg  laid  carefully  down  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  the  fat,  puffing 
Burgermeister  undressed  and  crawled  in  beside  it,  while  they 
put  the  warm  feather-bed  on  top  of  him.  Thus  the  great 
undertaking  of  hatching  the  golden  elephant  egg  was  begun. 

For  three  long  weeks  the  Burgermeister  lay  between  the 
soft  feather-beds,  keeping  the  golden  egg  as  warm  as  toast. 

The  last  day  of  the  third  week  arrived,  and  the  egg  was 
carefully  examined,  but  no  sign  of  life  within  it  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  a  small  boy  with  a  big  head,  "  it's  a 
bad  egg"  ;  but  he  was  immediately  publicly  spanked  by  the 
Burgermeister's  frau  for  his  impudent  and  uncalled-for  sug- 
gestion, and  also  to  give  force  to  the  proverb  which  says  : 
"  Children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 

"  An  elephant's  egg  is  larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and  there- 
fore must  take  longer  in  hatching.  Just  as  that  of  the  goose 
takes  four  weeks,  this  must  undoubtedly  take  five.  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  nest  and  proceed  with  the  incubation." 

Two  more  weeks  passed,  and  yet  no  signs  of  the  shell 
opening.  The  council  met  and  held  a  long  consultation  ; 
one  of  them  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  egg  might  con- 
tain a  girl  elephant,  and  that  was  the  reason  the  Burger- 
meister did  not  know  how  to  hatch  it,  and  that  his  frau 
could  possibly  be  more  successful,  as  she  was  already  the 
mother  of  eight  flaxen-headed  daughters.  This  idea  was 
hooted  down  at  once,  as  it  seemed  to  reflect  unfavorably  upon 
the  great  power  of  the  wise  Burgermeister  by  implying  that 
he  was  not  so  well  able  to  hatch  a  girl  elephant  as  a  boy  ele- 
phant ;  so  the  insulting  insinuator  was  deprived  of  his  rank 
and  banished  from  Windsheim. 

Then  the  great  Burgermeister  spoke  out,  and  his  face 
lighted  up  with  the  idea  : 

"Wise  council  of  Windsheim,  I  have  at  last  learned  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  The  egg  is  not  a  bad  egg,  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  it  contains  a  male  or  female  elephant,  twins, 
or  triplets  ;  but  the  whole  fault  lies  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  Rathhalle  ;  for  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  required 
of  me  for  the  past  five  weeks,  and  warmed  this  great  egg  as 
conscientiously  as  if  I  were  its  own  mother.  Men  of  Wind- 
sheim, elephants  hatch  their  young  in  the  open  air  ! " 

Cheer  upon  cheer  echoed  through  the  great  hall  as  the 
Burgermeister  made  the  announcement,  and  amid  joyful  ac- 
clamations the  golden  egg,  followed  by  the  fat  old  fellow, 
was  carried  outside  the  city  walls  and  placed  in  an  open 
field.  The  wise  Burgermeister  seated  himself  upon  it,  and, 
throwing  his  robes  of  office  about  him,  took  a  good  swallow 
of  double  beer,  and  with  hopeful  heart  began  his  incubating 
once  again. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  week  of  the  open-air  hatch- 
ing, a  mysterious  and  very  encouraging  cracking  was  heard 
in  the  shell.  The  Burgermeister  pressed  harder.  The  shell 
cracked  louder,  and,  with  a  great  crash,  the  whole  thing  col- 
lapsed, and  the  Burgermeister  came  with  a  thud  upon  the 
ground. 

"  It  is  hatched  !  it  is  hatched  !  "  he  cried  ;  and,  just  then, 
a  little  animal  with  long  ears  ran  by,  and,  sitting  up  on  its 
hind  legs,  looked  inquiringly  at  the  happy  Burgermeister  and 
his  two  attendants. 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  little  elephant,  I  am  your  own 
papa,"  cried  the  Burgermeister,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
saw  the  little  elephant  turn  tail,  and  hop  out  of  sight  into 
the  woods. 

"  That  was  only  a  wild  hare,"  said  one  of  the  attendants. 

"A  hare!"  cried  the  Burgermeister,  with  indignation,  as 
he  sat  among  the  broken  fragments  of  the  golden  egg. 
"  Can  you  imagine  that  to  be  a  hare,  after  you  have  seen  me 
hatching  and  working  over  an  elephant's  egg  for  the  past 
months  ?  You  shall  be  hanged  this  day  at  sundown.  Was 
that  a  hare?"  he  asked,  as  he  turned  to  the  other. 

"  Great  sir,  it  was,  undoubtedly,  a  most  beautiful  little 
elephant ;  don't  hang  me,  please." 

"  You  shall  not  be  hanged,  but  I  will  make  you  one  of  my 
counsel,  for  I  see  you  are  a  wise  man." 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  sure  it  was  an 
elephant,"  quickly  spoke  out  the  first  attendant  ;  "  and  I 
know  you  must  be  its  father,  for  it  resembles  you  so  much, 
for  its  ears  were  like  a — a — please  don't  have  me  hanged." 

"  I  will  pardon  you  then,  for  you  seem  rather  wise  also  ; 
but  now,  let  us  return  to  the  city  with  the  shell  of  the  golden 
elephant's  egg." 

All  the  people  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  incubation, 
but  regretted  the  escape  of  the  little  elephant,  and  to  this 
day  the  children  of  Windsheim  still  look  for  the  return  of 
the  naughty  elephant  that  ran  away  from  his  papa  so  many 
years  ago.  At  the  place  where  the  elephant  was  hatched, 
many  more  eggs  came  out  from  the  ground  the  next  year, 
strange  to  say,  and  though  they  are  very  common  now  in 
Windsheim  and  all  over  Germany,  the  good  citizens  refuse 
to  incubate  them,  for  they  remember  the  dying  words  of  the 
great  and  wise  Burgermeister  of  Cunigundi's  time  : 

"  I  have  had  fifteen  children  in  my  life,  but  to  be  father  to 
fifty  children  would  be  nothing  to  the  work  of  hatching  into 
the  world  one  little  baby  elephant." 

So  the  golden  egg  comes  every  year,  and  the  merry  house- 
wives of  Windsheim,  as  soon  as  the  welcome  Christmastide 
draws  near,  cut  them  up,  and,  mixing  in  savory  spices,  mold 
them  into  great,  round,  golden,  steaming  puddings  ;  and 
people  nowadays  call  the  great  elephant  eggs — pumpkins. 
Charles  A.  Gunnison. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1883. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Confessions  of  a  Humorist. 

I  was  born  in  Of  Lane,  the  litt  e  thoroughfare  which  for- 
merly connected  Duke  and  Buckingham  streets,  London, 
England.  I  am  consequently  an  Englishman.  I  always, 
however,  treat  the  people  at  Newport  kindly,  and  I  try  to 
walk  down  Broadway  modestly,  though,  at  times,  as  I  see 
the  imitations  around  me,  my  bosom  swells  with  the  thought 
that  I  am  a  genuine  representative  of  that  proud  race.  All 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  Fi'th  Avenue  can  not  give  a  man  a 
new  birthplace.  What  American  railway  president  was  it 
who  humbly  picked  up  an  Englishman's  eye-glass  and  re- 
marked :  "  I  can  make  an  hundred  American  aristocrats,  but 
only  heaven  can  make  an  Englishman  "  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  distinction  of  mv  birth,  the  circum- 
stances of  my  family  were  narrow.  My  father  was  for  many 
years  a  mute  to  a  popular  undertaker,  and,  after  long  prac- 
tice in  writing  obituary  notices,  became  one  of  the  humorous 
editors  of  Punch.  It  was  under  his  tuition  that  my  mind 
first  acquired  that  bent  to  which  these  confessions  owe  their 
origin.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  in  a  profound  fit  of  de- 
pression, caused  bv  his  rashly  reading  an  o'd  file,  I  was 
summoned  to  the  office.  I  was  naturally  of  a  bright,  cheer- 
ful disposition,  but  luckily  having  eaten  a  tart  that  morning, 
which  greatly  disagreed  with  me,  my  appearance  gave  so 
much  satisfaction  that  I  was  at  once  installed  in  the  vacant 
chair. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  on  which  my  maiden  effort 
was  published.  The  first  papers  from  the  press,  as  every 
young  man  on  Broadway  who  has  not  been  to  London  of 
course  knows,  are  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  windows  of 
Vicker's  shop,  a  few  doors  from  the  Punch  building.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  Punch  employees  to  watch  from  the  office 
the  effects  produced  on  the  multitude  by  their  work.  On 
the  day  in  question  we  were  thus  occupied,  when  suddenly 
the  Conundrum  Editor  exclaimed  : 

"  Look  at  the  large  man  !     What  can  possibly  ail  him  ?  " 
All  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment.     A  large  man 
in  pepper-and-salt  clothes  had  been  reading  the  paper,  and 
there  had   come   over  his  face  a  contortion,   never  before 
seen,  by  even   the  oldest  of  the  staff,  in   front  of  Vicker's 
windows.     The  man's  conduct  attracted,  also,  the  attention 
of  the  passers. 
They  stopped. 
He  pointed  to  the  window. 

Immediately  we  saw  on  their  faces  the  same  mysterious 
convulsion  of  the  features. 

"  Go  down,  Harris,"  cried  the  Conundrum  Editor,  in  tones 
that  startled  us.     "  Hurrv.  and  see  what  is  the  matter  !  " 

The  French  Nursery-Maid  Editor  hastened  from  the  room, 
while  we  all  sat  in  silence  and  looked  at  each  other,  as  if  in 
the  shadow  of  an  impending  calamity.  In  a  moment  we 
heard  the  steps  of  the  messenger  ascending  the  sfair  again. 
He  burst  into  the  room.  His  face  was  deathly  pale.  His 
limbs  trembled  so  that  he  could  barely  tolter  to  a  chair. 

"Harris  !  Harris  !  what  has  happened?"  almost  shrieked 
the  Conundrum  Editor. 

"  There  has  been  a  joke  fat  in  the  paper  !  " 
Every  man  leaped  to  his  feet. 

"  It  was  put  in  by  that  person,"  gasped  Harris,  pointing  to 
me  ;  "  and  thev  are  laughing  at  it  out  there." 

"  Laughing  !"  repeated  the  Conundrum  Editor,  passing 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  Then  he  turned  to  me.  Never 
shall  I  forget  his  appearance.  His  eyes  seemed  to  blaze 
with  fire. 

He  opened  the  door. 

"  Go,  base  ingrate  ! "  said  he.  "  Never  again  let  this  office 
see  your  face  again.  You  have  not  only  struck  a  blow  at  the 
reputation  of  the  paper,  but  you  have  exposed  Harris,  who 
is  delicate,  to  a  joke,  and  he  will  have  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Scotland.  I  would  rather  St.  Paul's,  or  even  Alsop's  brew- 
ery, were  in  ruins  than  that  this  had  occurred." 
I  went  out  into  the  chilly  fog. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  my  mother  died  while  I 
was  very  young.  I  was  consequently  an  orphan — an  orphan 
and  alone  in  the  streets  of  London  '.—Puck. 


How  doth  the  busy  little  grocer  ?  Oh,  he  doth  very,  very 
well,  thank  you.  When  he  soaketh  the  dried  peas,  they  re- 
semble very  closely  the  green  fresh  pea  of  the  garden,  rather 
than  the  buckshot  of  the  boarding-house.  Moreover,  he 
boileth  the  orange, and  straightway  its  shrivelliness  and  wrink- 
ledness  departeth  from  it  ;  so  does  its  juices,  but  it  looks 
round,  and  plump,  and  large.  And  your  butcher,  how.  does 
it  happen  that  he  always  gives  you  overweight  ?  Is  he  not 
good  and  generous  ?  Indeed  he  is,  because  he  has  learned 
that  by  tossing  a  three-pound  roast  up  to  the  ceiling  of  his 
shop  and  so  letting  it  drop  upon  the  scales,  or  by  holding  it 
as  high  as  his  head  and  hurling  it  with  great  force  upon  the 
scales,  he  can  bounce  the  indicator  around  to  the  five  and  a 
half  pound  notch,  and  then  say  carelessly,  "  Oh,  well,  call  it 
five  pounds,"  and  switch  it  away  before  the  scales  can  spring 
back  to  their  normal  condition.  Oh,  keep  your  eye  on  all 
the  boys.  They  are  good  citizens,  but  this  world  is  such  a 
fleeting  show,  we  are  all  of  us  liable  to  get  drawn  into  the 
hippodrome  business  once  in  a  while. — Burlington  Hawkeye. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  now  within  our  borders,  will 
find  as  many  admirers  here  among  our  better  class  of  read- 
ers as  in  England,  and  his  reception  has  been  as  kindly  as 
any  extended  to  visitors,  without  descending  to  gushing  sen- 
timentality, and  in  no  place  will  his  efforts  prove  better  ap- 
preciated than  here,  or  his  critics  be  more  kind  His  books 
have  been  read  with  delight  by  students,  and  "  The  Light  of 
Asia"  procured  him  a  large  class  of  readers  among  those 
who  did  not  grapple  with  his  greater  works. — Hartford 
Times. 

How  a  reporter  lost  his  grip  :  A  Dull,  sickening  Thud  once 
Entered  a  newspaper  Office  and  Complained  to  the  Manag- 
ing Editor  that  he  Had  been  Badly  treated.     "And  how  so?" 
inquired  the  Editor.     "  In  your  Account  of  last  Friday's  hang- 
ing," explained  the  Aggrieved  thud,  "your  Reporter  made  no 
Reference  to  me,  Although  I  was  with  the  Doc 
when  he  Fell."    "  Your  Complaint  is  a  Reasor 
Quoth  the  Editor,  and  he  discharged  the  reporter 
— Chicago  News. 
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The  choice  of  Carlisle  as  Speaker  is  a  significant  event  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  it  does 
not  indicate  a  new  departure.  Carlisle  was  sent  to  Congress 
from  Kentucky  in  the  interest  of  Democracy  and  whisky. 
That  State  has  something  like  fifty  millions  of  gallons  of 
spirits  in  bond,  upon  which  there  is  due  ninety  cents  a  gal- 
lon. There  are  other  millions  in  other  States,  and  all  are  in- 
terested in  the  ultimate  remission  of  the  whisky  tax.  Car- 
lisle and  his  friends  have  extended  the  payment  of  the  tax 
from  one  year  to  three  ;  have  caused  the  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest to  be  remitted.  One  hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  an 
important  political  power  in  a  government  like  ours  ;  and  in 
a  party  like  that  of  the  Democracy  is  a  controlling  factor. 
Randall  of  Pennsylvania  represented,  in  his  candidacy  for 
Speaker,  the  iron  and  wool  interests  of  that  State.  Tariff 
for  protection  to  home  manufacturing  interests  was  the  motif 
lying  behind  his  candidacy.  Whisky  triumphed — whisky 
always  does  triumph.  There  is  another  suggestive  fact. 
The  Democratic  minority  of  the  Northern  States  has,  ever 
since  the  war,  ruled  the  nominating  conventions  and  dictated 
Presidential  candidates.  McClellan,  Seymour,  Greeley,  Til- 
den,  and  Hancock  were  all  Northern  men,  nominated  to 
carry  their  own  and  other  Northern  States,  which,  as  a  ru'e, 
they  failed  to  do.  "  Speakers "  of  Congress  have  come 
from  the  North.  In  the  business  of  politics  it  was  the  East 
against  the  West ;  in  the  honors,  the  North  against  the 
South.  The  South  was  solidly  Democratic,  and,  because 
solid,  it  need  not  be  conciliated.  The  South  has  now  revolt- 
ed, and  struck  hands  with  the  West  upon  the  question  of  free 
trade  or  a  tariff"  for  revenue,  against  one  of  protection  ;  free 
whisky  for  all  Democrats  and  fair  play  for  the  South.  The 
planter  of  cotton  and  corn  in  the  South  and  West  is  against 
the  miner  of  coal  and  iron  and  the  weaver  of  cotton  and 
wool  in  the  East.  This  free  trade  and  whisky  alliance  has 
its  elements  of  strength  and  weakness.  The  interest  of  the 
agricultural  West  is  with  free  trade,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  have  submitted  to  a  reve- 
nue system  so  unjust  and  discriminating  as  the  present  tariff 
laws  are,  and  as,  for  most  of  the  time  during  the  last  half 
century,  they  have  been.  The  West  is  waking  up  to  the  fact 
that  its  interest  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  high  market  for  corn 
and  cheap  prices  for  its  imported  articles  of  consumption. 
The  growing  West  is  interested  in  untaxed  whisky  and  beer, 
and  its  unprohibited  sale.  In  this  view  the  alliance  is  a 
strong  one.  A  protective  tariff  is  a  controlling  interest  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey ;  is 
g  in  Ohio   and  Indiana ;  and  these  are  the  doubtful 

:  :s,    If,  therefore,  the  Democracy  lose  these  States  it  is 


again  doomed  to  defeat.     The  tariff  interest   is  a  growing 
one  in  all  the  States  which  have  inaugurated  new  manufac- 
turing industries ;    and    these   States   are   West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,    Mississippi,  and  California.     If 
to-day  we  were  called  upon  to  record  our  prophecy  for  the 
next  Presidential  election,  we  should  say  that  the  Democ- 
racy has  again  made  that  fatal  blunder  which  Grant  asserted 
was  always  to  be  depended  upon.     To  us  it  seems  impossi 
ble  for  the  Democracy  to  hope  to  carry  any  one  of  the  doubt 
ful  States.     Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  has  become  Speaker 
of  Congress,  and  can  make  committees  ;  can  hinder  and  im- 
pede legislation  ;  can  feel  the  country's  pulse  in  the  direction 
of  free  trade,  but  can  accomplish  nothing  of  a  practical 
character.      He  obtained  no  votes  from  New  York  or  Penn- 
sylvania ;  and  his  victory  has  pledged  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  nation  to  free  trade  and  the  whisky  interest.      These 
are  both  strong  powers.    The  Republican  party,  as  of  neces- 
sity and  naturally,  will  accept  these  issues  and  take  the  side 
of  "  protective  tariff"  and  "  no  favors  to  gin."     Thus  there 
will  be  presented  issues  at  once  definite  and  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood.    Let  us  suppose  that  Mr.  Carlisle  himself  becomes 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  with  an  hun- 
dred millions  of  gallons  of  whisky  in  bond  behind  him  ;  with 
a  free  trade   sentiment  in  the  West  not  yet  organized  as  a 
political  force  ;  with  all  the  German  lager-beer  Dutchmen, 
and  all  the  corner-grocery  and  Pope's  Irish  whisky  sellers  ; 
all  the  tippling  interest  of  the  nation  martialed  in  Leagues  of 
Freedom  for  his  support,  and  a  solid    South  for  reserve. 
This  makes  a  formidable  political  power,  and  one  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated.      Opposed  is  the  Republican  organization 
under  the  candidacy  of  some  loyal  man — Arthur  ?  Blaine  ? — 
behind  him  the  solid,  manufacturing,  commercial  wealth,  and 
the  accumulated  capital  of  the  nation  ;  behind  him  the  loyal 
sentiment  of  a  now  prosperous  union  ;  behind  him  the  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  and  religious  strength  of  the  people  ; 
behind  him  that  large,  enthusiastic,  solid  band  of  temperance 
zealots — prohibitionists  who   preach   with   the   fervency   of 
Savonarola,  and  fight  with  the  zeal  of  Cromwell's  men.     The 
temperance  question  is  a  live  one,  and  in  political  importance 
is  not  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  tariff  or  of  transportation. 
The  labor  question  of  the  country  is  directly  involved  with 
that  of  temperance  and  high  protective  tariff,  so  that  if  the 
Republican  leaders  are  wise,  and  they  are,  they  will  present 
a  candidate  and  a  platform  upon  which  property,  intelli- 
gence, morality,  loyalty,  temperance,  and  labor  can  work 
well,  and  work  in  harmony. 


When  General  William  T.  Sherman,  at  Governor's  Island, 
said  that  "the  voungest  officer  in  the  army  had  the  prospect 
of  a  brilliant  career  before  him,"  and  accompanied  the  re- 
mark with  the  hint  that  this  opportunity  for  military  distinc- 
tion would  arise  in  a  civil  war  growing  out  of  a  contest 
between  labor  and  capital,  he  said  a  foolish  thing.  When 
he  further  said  that  "in  the  future  the  army  will  be  the 
nucleus  around  which  this  great  nationality  will  rally,"  he 
uttered  a  most  absurd  proohecy-  A  war  between  labor  and 
capital  is,  we  hope,  impossible;  but,  if  it  were  to  happen,  the 
army  of  the  United  States  would  be  necessarily  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  capital,  and  would  be  swept  from  existence  in  a 
smgle  campaign.  The  common  soldiers  are  a  mob  of  for- 
eigners with  little  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  and  having 
very  little  svmnathy  with  the  country  or  patriotic  love  for  it. 
As  a  rule,  the  common  soldier  of  the  regular  army  is  an  un- 
enterprising foreigner,  who  enlists  for  the  life  of  barrack 
idleness  and  enough  compensation  for  his  tobacco  and  whis- 
ky. Patriotism  is  impossible,  except  to  the  native  born. 
There  are  other  motives  as  honorable  as  love  of  country  : 
there  are  other  incentives  to  noble  and  generous  conduct ; 
but  it  mav  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  and  general  proposition 
that  no  man  willingly  fights  and  dies  or  imperils  his  life  for 
the  land  which  is  not  his  native  land.  As  for  the  volunteer 
military  system,  it  is  composed  of  the  labor  class,  and  under 
no  possible  condition  will  it  ever  step  from  its  armory  with 
loaded  weapon,  intent  upon  taking  the  life  of  its  brothers  in 
the  rank  of  toil.  We  are  not  pledging  the  volunteer  soldiery 
to  refrain  from  shooting  at  a  mob  composed  of  drunken 
loafers,  politicians,  and  Pope's  low  Irish.  Mr.  Sherman 
counseled  of  his  vanity,  and  spoke  from  the  depths  of  a  very 
shallow  judgment,  when  he  prognosticated  that  the  army 
would  b°rnrie  the  nucleus  around  which  this  republican 
commonwealth  would  rally.  The  character  of  the  West 
Point  graduate  justifies  no  such  conclusion.  If  we  admit 
that  in  the  art  of  war — if  war  is  an  art — the  military  scholar 
ranks  the  civilian  ;  if  we  admit  that  in  the  civil  war  the  West 
Point  man  did  better  service  than  the  graduate  of  the  bank 
and  the  plow,  we  may  also  claim  that  he  had  the  opportunity ; 
and  when  this  is  admitted,  we  have  gone  about  as  far  in 
compliment  to  our  military  heroes  as  we  feel  disposed.  As 
soldiers  they  were  but  a  partial  success ;  as  civilians  they  are 
a  monumental  failure.  As  proof,  we  may  refer  to  every  page 
in  the  administration  of  General  Grant ;  to  the  time  when 
General  Sheridan  declared  Chicago  under  military  law  be- 
cause it  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of  a  great  confla- 
gration ;  to  Hancock's  views  upon  the  tariff  |question ;  and 
to  the  general  fact  that  of  the  whole  number  of  graduates 
from  the  military  school  at  West  Point,  a  total  now  reaching 


to  the  thousands — bright  boys,  and  from  the  better  class — 
those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows 
are  very  few. 

As  a  rule,  the  lieutenant  assigned  to  duty  is  more  distin- 
guished in  his  younger  days  for  dancing  than  for  any  other 
attainment.     He  smokes  and  drinks  more  than  he  studies  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  his  education,  his  leisure,  his  oppor- 
tunity for  reading,  for  invention,  for  scientific  discovery,  and 
for  research  in  any  direction   of  learning,  how  few  military 
men  do  we  find  who  ever  make  their  mark  in  any  particular. 
If  they  have  genius  or  ambition,  they  resign  from  the  army  ; 
if  good  looks  and  good  luck,  they  marry  rich  girls,  and  re- 
tire,  and  do  nothing.     The  West  Point  military  men   do 
not,  as  a  class,  command  the  respect  of  the  country,  and,  as 
a  class,  do  not  deserve  it.     The  army,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
not  as  useful  as  the  police  ;  and  if,  to  day,  the  question  could 
be  presented  at  the  polls  whether  the  regular  army  or  the 
regular  police  should  be  disbanded,  and  their  services  dis- 
pensed with,  the  popular  verdict  would   let  the  army  go. 
We  have  never  yet  been  quite  convinced  that  our  unwounded 
military  men  should  be  entitled  to  pensions.    We  are  now 
speaking  of  our  West  Point  officers.    The  man  who  is  killed 
in  war  is  entitled  to  have  his  family  supported  by  the  coun- 
try ;  the  soldier  disabled  in  war  is  entitled  to  a  pension. 
But  there  was  a  whole  generation  of  young  military  gentle- 
men educated,   clothed,   and   maintained   from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  who  never  met  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  or  endured 
the  peril  of  siege  or  the  danger  of  a  campaign,  and  who, 
upon  attaining  a  certain  age,  were  pensioned.     Another  gen- 
eration is  now  on  the  scene  ;  and,  if  another  twenty  years  of 
peace  follows,  will,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  go  upon  the  re- 
tired list  with  pay — pay  for  what  ?     Why  not  pay  the  judge 
who  toils  all  his  life,  and  reaches  old  age  in  poverty?    Why 
not  pay  the  farmer,  who,  at  the  end,  has  no  accumulations  ? 
Better,  in  our  judgment,  would  it  be  to  pension  the  man  who 
has  invented,  who  has  aided  science,  who  has  aided  his 
fellow-men,  than  to  pension  in  his  old  age  one  who,  boy 
and  man,  has  been  educated,  dressed,  and  fed  through  an 
uneventful,  useless,  unambitious,   idle  life   in   the   military 
vocation. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Times  pays  a  very  graceful  compliment 
to  our  Jewish  fellow-citizens  for  their  generosity  in  contribut- 
ing to  the  Triennial  Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templars  at 
their  recent  gathering  in  San  Francisco.     This  liberality  is 
the  more  anomalous  because  there  are  no  Jews  belonging  to 
this  order  and  outgrowth  of  Masonry.     The  fact  is,  undoubt- 
edly, very  creditable  to  the  public  spirit  which,  we  are  quite 
free  to  admit,  distinguishes  some  of  our  Jewish  fellow-citi- 
zens.     We  are  almost  afraid  to  indulge  ourselves  in  saying 
anything  complimentary  of  this  class,  lest  it  should  possibly 
interpret  the  favorable  mention  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
mean  and  truthful  things  we  have  written  of  unclean  and 
mean  Jews,  who,  bv  their  criminal  practices,  have  disgraced 
the  Hebraic  race.     We  never  crawl  down,  even  from  a  dan- 
gerous position,  backward,  and  we  take  uncommon  pleas- 
ure in  saving  that  there  is  in  San  Francisco  a  verv  large 
number  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  people  who — it  affords  us 
pleasure  to  know — hate  us  as  much  as  we  despise  them. 
Having  said  this,  we  are  permitted  to  write — and  we  hope 
without  the  suspicion  of  attempting  flattery,  or  being  charged 
with  an  effort  to  conciliate  the  usurious,  law-evading,  pawn- 
broking  confraternity  whom  we  have  criticised — that  we,  too, 
are  cognizant  of  generous  and  liberal  acts  upon  the  part  of 
our  Jewish  fellow-citizens,  entirely  creditable  to  them,  and 
quite  in  contrast  with  another  class  of  our  adopted  citizens, 
whom  it  is  our  privi'.ege  and  pleasure  to  especially  scorn. 
When  the  Park  Commissioners,  in  the  dire  strait   of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  were  driven  to  beg  from  door  to  door — ■ 
municipal  mendicants  asking  charity,  in  aid  of  Golden  Gate 
Park — we  recall  no  single  Jew  who  did  not  either  give  us 
monev,  or  in  courteous  language  explain  his  inability  to  do  so. 
The  class  gave  very  largely  and  very  generously  of  money, 
and,  what  was  the  next  best  thing  to  money,  did  not  art  the 
hog  when  refusal  was  necessary.     The  Americans  did  very 
well,  gave  well,  and  acted  well.     But  from  one  large  class 
of   our  foreign-born   fellow-citizens — a  class  that  numbers 
among  it  nearly  a  score  of  millionaires — we  received  donations 
amounting  to  seventy  dollars  out  of  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand.    From  a  great  bank,  bearing  the  national  name,  we 
were   offered   five  dollars,  which   we  did    not  accept.     We 
do  not  mention  the  name  of  this  nationality,  and  we  will  not 
more  nearly  identify  it  than  by  saying_ihat  it  asks  more  and 
gives  less  than  any  class   that  God  has  emancipated   from 
poverty  to  the  blessed  heritage  of  American  citizenship.  We 
think  we  have  especial  cause  to  complain  of  the  intelligent, 
honorable,  and  respectable  Jew,  that  he  will  insist  upon  in- 
cluding himself  in  the  category  of  our  especial  abomination, 
in  spite  of  every  effort  we  can  make  to  take  him  out  of  it. 
There  are  Jews  and  Jews.     There  are  Jews  from  Spain,  and 
Jewes  from  Poland  ;  there   are  merchants  and  gentlemen, 
scholars  and  professional  men  ;  there  are  those  who  spit 
upon  their  own  gabardines,   and   are  nasty  and  unclean. 
They  are  as  objectionable  to  the  respectable  class  of  Jews 
as  they  are  to  us  ;  they  are  criticised  by  them  more  harshly 
and  freely  than  by  us.    The  only  difference  is,  we  have  a 
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paper,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  printing,  within  the  same 
line  of  restriction  as  governs  gentlemen  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other  in  society  or  at  their  clubs. 


The  following  is  another  letter  from  our  Toronto  corre- 
spondent, on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  : 

A  more  striking-  instance  of  the  practical  working  of  Jesuitical  intol- 
erance in  politics  is  the  refusal  of  incorporation  to  the  Orange  order. 
The  Orangemen  are  a  strong  and  influential  body,  especially  in  Ontario 
and  the  maritime  provinces.     They  are  an  important  factor  in  politics, 
and  might  have  accomplished  much  toward  checking  the  aggressions  of 
Ultramontanism  if  they  had  not  permitted  themselves  to  be  manipulated 
for  partisan  objects  by  unscrupulous  politicians.     The  head  of  the  order 
is  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  of  Belleville.  Ontario,  a  member  of  the  Do- 
minion Government.     Sir  John  Macdonald,  the  Premier,  is  an  Orange- 
man, as  are  also  many  of  the  leading  Conservative  politician*.     These 
men  have  used  Orangeism  as  a  stepping-stone  to  place  and  power,  car- 
ing nothing  for  its  principles.      By  one  of  those  remarkable  paradoxes 
not  infrequent  in  the  complications  of  Canadian  politics,  the  bulk  of  the 
Orange  vote  has,  for  a  generation  at  least,  been  ranged  on  the  same 
side  as  the  Ultramontane  vote  of  Quebec.     Sir  John  Macdonald's  dex- 
trous political  management  has  succeeded  in  effecting  this  peculiar 
combination,   though,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  relations  of  these  two 
principal  divisions  of  Canadian  toryism  are  frequently  strained  to  the 
utmost  by  continually  recurring  difficulties.     Among  the  rocks  which 
interfere  with  the  smooth  sailing  of  the  Conservative  ship,  and  are  only 
to  be  avoided  by  the  most  skillful  steering.  Orange  incorporation  has 
latterly  been  the  most  dangerous.     In  1873.  the  Orangemen  of  Ontario 
sought  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Provincial  Government,  then, 
as  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  Reform  party.     The  question  was  almost 
as    delicate  for  the  provincial  as  it  has  since  proved  for  the  general 
government.     One  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  Catholic,  who 
would  have  thrown  up  his  portfolio  at  a  minute's  notice  rather  than  con- 
sent to  Orange  incorporation.     To  comply  with  the  demand  meant  to 
incur  the  loss  of  the  Catholic  vote  ;  to  refuse  it  directly  would  arouse  a 
fpror  of  Protestant  hostility.     The  Ministry  temporized.     They  made  it 
an  open  question.     The  Premier  voted  for  the  bill,  and  his  colleagues 
against  it.     It  was  carried,  and  then  the  Ministry  discovered  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  such  legislation  was  within   their  power,   and 
advised  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  to  withhold  his  assent 
to  the  measure,  and  rerer  the  whole  question  to  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment.    This  action  was  the  beginning  of  a  singular  contention  between 
the  provinc'al  and  Dominion  authorities,  each  being  anxious,  not  as 
usual  to  extend,  but  to  curtail  their  prerogatives,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  this 
troublesome  and  difficult  question.     Sir  John  referred  the  matter  back 
to  Premier  Mowat,  recusing  to  take  anv  action.     This  game  of  battle- 
dore  and  shuttlecock  was  kept  up   for  some  time,  and,  between  two 
stools,  or  rather  two  vice-regal  "  thrones."  the  Orange  bill  fell  to  the 
ground.     The  attempt  was  made  for  several   subsequent  sessions  to 
carry  another  incorporation  bill  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  but  with- 
out success.     A  eeneral  election  for  the  Dominion  took  place  last  sum- 
mer, and  durinsr  'be  campaign  Sir  John  Macdonald  had  great  difficulty 
in  managing  the  Orange  and  Catholic  contingents  of  his  forces.     The 
Catholics  clamored  for  increased  representation  in  the  Ministry,  and 
got  it.     As  a  counterpoise,  the  Orangemen  were  promised  a  Dominion 
charter  of  incorporation,  which  they  did  not  get.    They  dulv  performed 
their  share  of  th*  bargain,  and  the  Tory  Government  was  retained  in 
power  at  Ottawa  bv  meins  of  the  Ultramontane -Orange  combination. 
When  the  session  opened,  the  Orangemen,  not  to  be  put  off  with  fair 
words  any  longer,  demanded  that  Sir  John  should  fulfill  his  share  of  the 
contract.       Everv  resource  that  diplomatic  ingenuity,  and  half  a  cent- 
urv's  exoerienc^  of  parliamentary  tactics  could  suggest  was  exhausted 
by  the  veteran  wire-puller  to  stave  off  the  question— but  to  no  effect. 
The  measure  was  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  order,  and  the  House 
was  crowded  night  after  night  by  an  expectant  throng  of  listeners,  but 
time  after  time  the  matter  was  postponed  by  the  artful  strataeems  of 
the  premier.     The  excitement  culminated  :  nothing  else  than  Orange 
incorporation  was  thought  or  spoken  of  at  the  capital.     Deputations  of 
Orange  ladies  arrived  from  the  West  to  urge  incorporation,  and  stiffen 
ud  the  backs  or  their  friends  in  Parliament ;  and  the  lobbies  swarmed 
with  French  priests  from    Quebec,  determined  to   bring  all  the  power 
of  the   Church   to    bear  against   the  measure,  and  secure  its  defeat. 
Despite  all  attempts  to  stifle  the  question ,  the  bill  was  eventually  pushed 
to  a  second  reading,  and  ignominiously  thrown  out.     The  Orangemen 
were  shamefully  betrayed  by  the  Government,  which,   instead  of  an- 
nouncing their  determination  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  bill,  left  it  to  its 
fate.     It  was  opposed  by  every  Catholicmember  of  the  house,  with  one 
exception,  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  the 
Orange  members  of  the  Cabinet,  neither  of  them  dared  to  say  a  single 
word  in  favor  of  the  charter  or  in  defense  of  the  order.     French  and 
Irish  Catholics  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  the  bitterest  invectives 
upon  the  Orange  body,  and  scouting  their  claims  to  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government.    To  make  the  triumph  of  Ultramontanism 
the  more  complete,  the  very  next  bill,  passed  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Orange  charter  was  defeated,*  was  a  measure  incorporating  the  Oblate 
Fathers  with  the  object  of  enabling  them  to  hold  in  mortmain  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  northwest.     Orange  incorporation  is  a  sentimental 
rather  than  a  practical  question.      All  that  the  Orangemen  asked  was 
the  permission  to  hold  property  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  a  corporate 
capacity — a  privilege  which,  as  a  rule,  is  granted  by  our  legislatures  as 
a  matter  of  course  to  any  association  whose  objects  are  not  distinctively 
illegal.     The  order  has  flourished  without  it.  and,  doubtless,  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.      The  Orangemen,  however,  had  special  claims  on  the 
party,  of  which  they,  together  with  the  Quebec  Ultramontanes,   con- 
stitute the  principal  voting  strength.     They  have  often  sacrificed  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  Province  to  party  necessities.  The  French-Canadians 
rule  at  Ottawa  only  because  the  Orangemen  have  permitted  their  party 
fidelity  to  overrule  the  first  claims   of  their  section.     In  obedience  to 
their  chief,  they  have  thrown  their  influence  against  Ontario  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  boundary  question.     The  particulars  of  the  dispute  over  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Province  are  too  intricate  to  be  entered  upon 
with  any  fullness  of  detail  here.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  to 
the  northwest  of  the  settled  portion  of  Ontario  belong  to  the  Province 
or  to  the  Dominion.   By  an  arbitration  held  several  years  ago,  they  were 
awarded  to  Ontario  ;  but  the  French-Canadians,  always  jealous  of  Oq- 
ario's  progress,  insisted  that  the  Dominion  Government  should  refuse 
tosatify  the  award,  hand  over  the  territory  to  Manitoba,  and  so  reduce 


to  their  arrogant  demand,  and  his  Conservative  followers  in  Ontario 
supported  him  in  so  doing.  Their  reward  for  this  sacrifice  to  party  is 
the  insult  and  contumely  with  which  their  Ultramontane  allies  empha- 
size the  teachings  of  Jesuitism,  that  Protestants  have  no  rights  that 
Catholics  are  bound  to  respect.  Ultramontanism  to-day  has  full  swing 
in  Canada— in  Protestant  Ontario  as  well  as  in  Catholic  Quebec.  There 
is  no  politician  who  dare  oppose  its  encroachments  ;  no  leading  journal 
that  dare  sound  the  alarm  against  its  further  aggressions.  By  the  pol- 
icy of  holding  the  balance  of  power  between  rival  parties,  the  hierarchy 
is  complete  master  of  the  situation. 


Sister  Mary  B.  Russell,  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  very  kind- 
ly invites  the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  to  lunch  on  Saturday, 
and  to  attend  an  undenominational  and  cosmopolitan  fair,  in 
aid  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Females,  and  assures 
us,  as  an  incentive  to  our  benevolence,  that  no  applicant 
or  will  be,  debarred  from  this  home  by  reason  of  sectarian 
belief.  Sister  Mary  informs  us  that  two  blocks  of  land  have 
been  procured,  and  money  is  needed  to  construct  a  buildii 
We  do  not  see  exactly  why  two  blocks  of  land  are  required 
for  a  structure  that  will  not  cover  the  half  of  one,  unless 
there  is  a  land  speculation  hatching  under  the  wing  of  this 
charity.  It  would  surprise  some  people  if  they  knew  how 
much  land  was  owned  in  this  city  by  Archbishop  Alemany 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  various  churches  and  orders  of  the 
Roman  Church.  If  this  is  a  non-sectarian  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  are  aged  and  infirm,  it  is  the  only  charity 
of  that  kind  in  San  Francisco.  So  far,  in  San  Francisco's 
history,  Protestants  have  given  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  charity,  while  Catholics  have  given  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cents.  Catholic  generosity  runs  to  cathedrals  and 
churches,  colleges,  nunneries,  monkeries,  and  not  to  charity. 
There  is  not  only  no  non  sectarian  charity  under  control  of 
Catholics  in  this  country,  but  there  is  no  Roman  Catholic 
charity  that  has  not  connected  with  it  some  money-making 
device.  We  ask  Sister  Mary  B.  Russell  if  this  is  an  excep- 
tion ?  And  while  we  are  asking  questions,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
inmates  of  the  present  Home,  who  are  not  paying  boarders, 
are  of  American  birth,  professing  the  Protestant  religion. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know,  and  make  the  Argonaut  the 
medium  of  informing  a  generous  California  public,  just 
how  many  native  born  Protestant  Americans,  poor  and  sick, 
aged  and  destitute,  orphaned  and  desolate,  are  receiving 
charity  from  Catholic  institutions.  The  Church  of  Rome 
in  San  Francisco  has  accumulated  millions  in  value  of  real 
property.  It  draws  largely  from  the  State  in  aid  of  its 
numerous  asylums,  hospitals,  and  homes.  It  is  a  constant, 
clamorous  mendicant,  ever  stretching  forth  its  palm  for 
alms,  and  always  appealing  to  the  generous  non  sectarian  to 
give,  give.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  give  less 
money  to  land  investment  and  architecture,  and  more  to  its 
own  poor  ;  if  it  would  give  more  attention  to  religion,  and 
less  to  politics ;  if  Roman  Irish  would  send  less  money  to 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  agitation  and  malevolence  towird 
England,  and  give  to  the  San  Francisco  Catholic  poor — it 
would  be  more  pleasing  to  God,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
Argonaut.     Invitation  to  lunch  respectfully  declined. 


The  Washington  Capital  is  authority  for  the  following  bit 
of  clerical  gossip  concerning  Monsignor  Capel,  the  dis- 
tinguished Roman  prelate  now  rusticating  in  America.  It 
appears  that  this  wonderful  son  of  Rome  was  born  to  the  in 
heritance  of  some  extravagant  tastes,  and  has  indulged  him 
self  in  the  collection  of  rare  old  china,  and  such  other  antique 
brie  a-1  rackeries  of  expensive  costliness  as  to  get  himselt  in 
debt.  This  wonderfully  clever  man  has  made  a  specialty 
of  piloting  rich  and  noble  men,  and  beautiful  and  fashion* 
able  women,  into  the  church  of  the  Scarlet  Lady.  Gifted 
with  an  eloquent  tongue,  a  persuasive  manner,  and  himself 
the  model  of  elegant  deportment,  his  mind  richly  stored 
with  classic  and  poetic  literature,  he  has  had  great  success 
in  leading  the  higher  classes  of  English  society,  if  not  to  the 
feet  of  Jesus  or  the  foot  of  the  cross,  yet  to  the  bronze  toe  of 
the  brass  Saint  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  embroidered 
slipper  of  his  holiness,  the  pontifical  vicegerent,  at  Rome. 
Among  his  other  distinguished  converts  was  John  Patrick 
Cnchton  Stuart,  third  Marquis  of  Bute,  three  times  earl — 
Windsor,  Bute,  and  Dumfries — with  two  viscountships,  six 
lordships,  and  a  baronetcy  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  descendant  of 
the  famous  Lord  Bute,  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague ;  the  Lothair  of  Disraeli. 
This  nobleman,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  great  wealth,  in  the 
zeal  of  his  new  found  faith,  and  in  the  confidence  of  his  new- 
found friendship,  entrusted  Monsignor  Capel  to  become  the 
almoner  of  his  bounty.  So  much  went  for  Sevres  china, 
and  other  articles  of  ceramic  virtu,  and  so  little  of  it  went  to 
feed  the  ravens  of  the  church,  that  it  made  a  scandal,  and, 
like  many  clerical  scandals  about  money,  it  became  and  was 
called  "debt."  So  now  he  is  in  "  retreat"  at  Washington, 
preaches  at  Saint  Mathew's,  and  is  the  alternate  guest  of 
Mr.  W.  W.  Circoran,  the  banker,  and  the  wealthy  Mrs. 
Ogle  Tayloe.  In  a  word,  he  is  under  discipline.  His  soiled 
canonicals  of  scarlet  and  purple  have  been  sent  to  America 
to  wash,  and  he  is  an  exile  under  banishment  to  the  wilds 
of  America  ;  condemned  for  a  season  to  earn  money  by 
lecturing  and  preaching  till  he  can  step  up  to  the  treasury  of 


enterprising  son  of  the  church  will  engage  his  eminence  for 
a  lecture  tour  to  San  Francisco,  and  hippodrome  htm  through- 
out the  State.  The  Argonaut  will  contribute  several  dollars, 
and  will  not  inquire  whether  its  money  goes  for  rare  and  ex- 
quisite specimens  of  the  plastic  art,  or  to  monsignor's  great 
London  school.  Among  the  other  sensations  created  by 
this  distinguished  exile  is  the  assertion  that  "  the  Roman 
"Catholics  of  this  country  would  not  much  longer  consent 
"  to  be  taxed  to  support  public  schools  ;  that  the  Pope  would 
"direct  all  Catholics  to  remove  their  children  from  Ameri- 
"  can  schools,"  accompanied  with  the  insinuated  suggestion 
that  "if  the  Government  insisted  upon  imposing  the  school 
"  tax,  there  would  be  a  fight."  If  Monsignor  Capel  would, 
instead  of  being  the  guest  of  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mrs.  Tayloe, 
strip  himself  of  his  canonical  robes,  of  his  broad-brimmed 
clerical  hat,  his  white  choker,  and  his  buttoned-up  coat  with 
a  straight  collar,  and  cross  the  continent  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, stopping  at  country  inns,  and  farm  houses,  and  inland 
villages,  and  converse  with  the  people,  native  and  foreign- 
born,  Roman  and  evangelical,  pious  and  profane,  he  would 
know  more  of  America  and  its  people  than  he  does  now. 
He  would  ascertain  that  among  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Church,  those  who  are  one  generation  descended  from  the 
original  immigration,  there  is  a  sturdy  independence  of 
thought  that  will  be  brave  enough  in  one  generation  more  to 
spit  upon  every  Roman  crow  and  foreign  blackbird  that 
chatters  his  empty  and  insolent  cry  against  the  free  common 
schools  of  America.  He  would  ascertain  that  the  very  re- 
spectable and  reverend  gentleman  whom  we  call  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rome,  and  whom  he  calls  Pope  and  Vice- 
gerent of  God,  has  not  the  power  to  withdraw  Catholic  chil- 
dren from  American  schools  ;  and,  if  he  tries  it  on,  we  will 
retaliate  by  declaring  parochial  schools  a  nuisance  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  and  will  by  law  compel  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Catholic  parents  to  attendance  upon  our  free, 
godless  schools,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  to  their 
priest-ridden  and  superstitious  parents.  And,  as  for  the 
"fight,"  all  we  will  ask  is  that  the  cowardly  priests  who  egg 
the  thing  on  may  be  set  in  the  front  rank  of  this  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  war.  There  won't  be  any  war,  we  guess,  and, 
if  there  is,  wc  guess  America  and  American  institutions  will 
survive  the  shock.  In  the  meantime,  if  opportunity  offers  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Capel  lecture,  we  will  contribute  to  the 
crockery  fund. 


Ontario  to  the  dimensions  of  a  third-class  province,    Sir  John  yielded  I  his  lordship  of  Bute  and  settle.     We  sincerely  hope  some 


Editors  Argonaut  :    Three  years  ago,  the  Retailer,  the  leading 
organ  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States,  speaking  of  and  for 
those  engaged  in  it,  said:     "They  (the  liquor-dealers)   have  entered 
the  political  field  to  protect,  maintain,  and  further  their  own  special 
interests  by  political  action."    That  they  have  furthered  their  own  spe- 
cial interests  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  secured  the  absolute 
and  unquestioned  control  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  a  large  major- 
ity in  the  lower  House  of  the  present  Congress.     The  election  of   John 
G.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  on  last  Monday, 
was  in  furtherance  of  their  special  interests,  and,  in  the  light  of  his 
Congressional  record,  I  think  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  the  office 
has  been  conferred  upon  the  one  to  whom  it  belongs,  if  eminent  serv- 
ices to  the  Democratic  party  and  the  whisky  ring  are  solely  considered. 
This  election  has  been  anticipated  and  predicted  by  observing  tem- 
perance people  ever  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress  last  winter. 
The  whisky  ring,  acting  through  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  alliance 
with  it  for  over  three  years,  has  been  seeking  the  control  of  Congress, 
order  to  obtain  legislation  favorable  to  its  interests.     The  House  is 
already  fixed,  and  it  only  remains  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Senate  to 
enable  this  ring  to  wipe  out  the  tax  due,  and  to  become  due,  on  whisky, 
and  thus  plunder  the  United  States  Treasury  of  about  a  hundred  mill- 
ions of  money.      This  done,  if  the  ring  gives  up  to  the  Democratic 
managers  ten  millions  of  this  plunder  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  as  foreshadowed  by  a  prominent  Kentucky  distiller  a 
year  ago,  John  G.  Carlisle  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  nominee  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  for  that  office.     Considering  the  "eternal 
fitness  of  things,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Kentucky  distillers  have  over 
sixty  millions  of  gallons  of  whisky  in  bond,  subject  to  the  Government 
tax  of  ninety  cents  agallon,  and  in  view  of  the  alliance  referred  to,  that 
State  is  fairly  entitled  to  name  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President; 
and  she  will  do  it,  and  the  man  will  undoubtedly  be  John  G.  Carlisle. 
The  absurd  scheme  of  Senator  Blaine,  recently  promulgated,  to  divide 
the  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars  ol  revenue,  derived  from  the  tax  on 
whisky,  among  the  States,  in  proportion  to  population,  comes  too  late. 
It  only  differs  from  that  of  General  Logan,  proposed  two  years  ago, 
in  that  the  money  thus  turned  over  can  be  used  for  any  purpose,  while 
the  bill  of  Logan  proposed  to  turn  the  same  money  over  for  educational 
purposes,  thus  allying  the  interests  of  the  common  schools  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  whisky  interests.     The   leaders  of  the  Republican   party 
have  been  trying  to  carry  beer  on  one  shoulder  and  water  on  the  other  so 
long  that  they  have  excited  and  merited  the  distrust  of  all  those  who 
have  any  fixed  opinions  upon  the  merits  of  the  temperance  controversy 
now  agitating  the  country.     The  whisky  and  beer  interests  of  the  nation 
are  now  permanently  identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  no  prop- 
osition of  a  square  divide  will  engage   the   serious  attention  of  the 
whisky  ring,  or  in  the  least  weaken  the  alliance  referred  to.     On  the 
other  hand,  any  overtures  of  compromise  or  alliance  from  Republican 
leaders  to  the  whisky  ring  will  irrevocably  alienate,  as  it  ought,  every 
honest  temperance  man  in  the  country,  and  inflict  upon  the  party  a  de- 
feat unparalleled  in  the  history  of  political  parties.     This  does  not  seem 
to  be  understood  now,  but  it  will  be  a  year  hence.     Except  upon  the 
idea  that  "  whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad,"  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  that  men  long  familiar  with  public  affairs,  at  the 
head  of  a  political  parly  representing,  as  is  claimed,  the  intelligence, 
the  courage,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  country,  should  attempt  to  shut 
out  of  view  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  "  irrepressi- 
ble conflict,"  and  offer  themselves  as  lackeys  to  the  most  criminal   and 
disgusting  oligarchy   that   ever   threatened   and   disgraced  a  civilized 
nation  of  freemen.  zqck+ 
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THE   INNER   MAN. 

A  correspondent  oi  the  Federal  Australian,  writing 
from  Scotland,  says  :  "  There  is  a  glorious  institution 
in  this  good  city  of  Glasgow  which  I  should  like,  I 
confess,  to  see  imitated,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  Mel- 
bourne, or  Sydney,  or  Adelaide.     It  is  inimitable,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  imitation,  and  the  poor- 
est attempt  at  its  reproduction  wouldadd  to  our  com- 
forts in  the  South.     It  is  locally  known  as  Lang's, 
and  at  any  time  between  twelve  and  two  when  you 
may  ask  for  a  manufacturer,  merchant,   or  banker, 
you  may  very  probably  be  auswered  that  '  He's  just 
over  at  Lang's  to  get  a  pie  ! '    You  can,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  get  a  pie  at  I-ang's  just  as  you  can  see  the 
time  at  a  public-house,  as  Mrs.  Jellyby's  cook  did  on 
the  morning  of  Esther  Summerson's  stay  there.     But 
the  pies,  though  they  are  very  good  ones,  are  not  the 
chief  commodity  in  which  Mr.  Lang  deals.     You  en- 
ter from  Queen  Street,  Glisgow.  a  handsome  saloon 
shop  shiped  like  the  letter  L,  and  you  find  yourself 
absolutely  surrounded  by  diin'y  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  all  iu  smill   portions,  and  all  at  your  imme- 
diate choice.     On  the  far  right  is  a  buffet,  with  dishes 
of  upward  of  thirty  varieties  of  sandwiches,  all  of  am- 
ple size,  of  attractive  appearance,  and  all  in  separate 
dishes  bearing  enameled  labels  showing  what  they  are 
composed  of.     There  are  sandwiches  of  every  kind  of 
game,   poultry,   fresh  meat,  spiced  meat,   fish,  and 
preparation  known  to  mankind,  of  grouse,  and  pheas- 
ant, and  partridge,  of  wild  duck  and  red  venison,  of 
turkey  and  Guinea  fowl,  of  Westphalia  ham,  Limer- 
ick ham,  and  York  ham,  of  salmon,  and  lobster,  and 
cod,  and  crab,  of  every  preparation  oi  beef  that  ever 
was  heard  of.     Of  eggs  in  every  form  of  cooking,  of 
Pate-de-foie  gras,  anchovies,  sardines,   shrimps,  her- 
rings, and  every  edible  bird,  beast,  and  fish.     Above 
them,  on  shelves,  are  decanters  of  wines  of  all  usual 
sorts  in  demand,  each  with  its  label  on  its  neck,  de- 
noting its  quality,  age,  and  price  per  gla^s.     Behind 
you  is  a  counter  with  a  covered  bain-marie  thereon, 
which  keeps  warm  a  quantity  of  nice  little  cups  in 
rows,  containing  hotch-potch,  minced  collops,  Scotch 
broth,  Irish  stew,  mashed  potatoes,  and  boiled  rice, 
with  the  aforesaid  pies  and  stewed  cheese  on   toast. 
You  help  yourself  to  a  little  soup-plate  from  the  pile, 
you  take  a  spoon  and  fork  from  the  tray  in  front  of 
you,  and  you  consume  whatever  of  the  comestibles 
you  like.     Ready  attendants  hand  you  anything  you 
may  not  be  able  to  reach  because  of  the  throng,  for 
the  place  is  generally  lull,  and  relieve  you  of  your 
plates  when  you  are  done.     In  the  long  arm  of  the  L 
there  are  two  or  three  tables,  not  many,  and  on  an- 
other buffet  there  are  several  silvered  taps,  with  tank- 
ards and  glasses  around  them,  from  which  you  may 
draw  lager  beer,   Burton  ales  of  various  lands,   or 
stout.     Spirits  are  dispensed  at  a  regular  counter  by 
three  or  four  smart  girU,  but  they  are  the  only  things 
you  are  compelled  to  ask  for.     To  everything  else  you 
help  yourself.     At  the  back  there  are  smoking-rooms, 
but  these  I  do  not  need  to  describe.     The  place  is 
m^ant   to   furnish   men   of  business   with  a  hurried 
luncheon,  ready  at  the  moment  they  want  it,  without 
the  formality  and  fuss  of  calling  a  smirking  waiter, 
scrutinizing  a  pretentious  bill  of  fare,  and  waiting  a 
week  lor  an  ill-cooked  meal,  when  only  a  mere  snack 
is  required.     As  you  go  out  you  p^y  a  lady  at  a  desk 
for  what  you  have  had,  and  a  clever,  smart,  careful 
woman  of  business  she  is  " 


A  tall,  comfortably  clad  German, 'says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  with  a  clean-shaven  and  be- 
nevolent face,  stands  guard  over  a  very  large  willow 
basket  at  the  Mail  Street  entrance  to  the  Postoffice 
for  at  least  two  hours  every  day  except  Sundays. 
"  Uncle  John"  (as  he  is  called)  has  sold  apples  and 
cakes  to  the  employees  of  the  Postoffice  and  the 
drivers  of  the  mail  waeons  for  a  long  time.  His 
obliging  wj-ys  and  the  cheapness  of  his  wares  won 
for  him  a  profitable  patronage,  which  he  enjoyed  un- 
disturbed several  months.  His  basket  came  to  the 
Postoffi  e  fi'led  to  the  hrim  with  tarts,  cookies,  app'e 
turnovers,  and  red  apples,  and  generally  went  away 
empty.  "  I  made  a  big  fool  of  myself,"  said  Ui'de 
John,  a  day  or  two  ago.  in  reply  to  a  casual  inquiry 
as  to  how  he  was  getting  on.  I  trust  too  much. 
The  men  and  the  hoys  all  paid  me  ca=h  down  when 
I  first  came  ;  but  after  a  while  they  say  :  '  John,  trust 
me  until  tn-morrow.'  I  don't  like  to  be  mean,  and  I 
say,  'All  right.'  But  they  would  not  all  pay  me  the 
next  day.  They  would  come  and  get  five  or  ten 
cents'  worth  more,  and  tell  me  to  add  it  to  what  they 
owed  me.  Some  of  the  b^ys  around  here  owe  me  as 
much  as  seventv-five  cents.  I  don't  care  so  much 
for  that,  hut  I  lo^e  my  customers."  And,  wiping 
his  perspiring  face  with  his  yellow  handkerchief,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  his  questioner  to  a  trim  little 
colored  man  who  stood  just  outside  of  the  broad 
doorway,  briskly  exchanging  white  paper  parcels  for 
nickels.  "  That  negro  man  he  come  along  a  few 
days  ago,  and  take  away  plenty  of  my  customers. 
Those  men  and  boys  that  owe  me  ten,  twenty-five, 
and  fifty  cents  go  and  buy  their  lunches  of  him  now 
They  have  to  pay  him  the  money  down,  for  he  does 
not  trust."  The  brisk  young  colored  man,  when 
asked  how  business  was,  replied  with  vivacity  :  "It's 
tip-top.  I  sell  all  that  I  can  carry.  I  visit  two  other 
places  besides  this,  and  nearly  all  the  boys  in  the 
office  buy  their  lunches  of  me.  What  do  I  sell? 
Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself.  In  this  basket  I  have 
got  sandwiches  made  with  ham,  roast  beef,  chicken, 
cheese,  sardines,  and  lobster  salad.  The  lobster 
salad  sandwiches  come  a  little  high,  but  a  good  many 
of  my  customers  like  them,  and  they  don't  object  to 
paying  me  fifteen  cents  a  piece  for  them.  In  this 
other  basket  I  carry  doughnuts  and  apples,  and  in 
this  little  square  box  I  have  got  different  kinds  of 
pie.  Any  cakes?  Oh.  no,  sir.  I  don't  carry  any 
thing  of  that  kind.  My  customers  want  something 
more  substantial.  That  good-natured  German  over 
there  sells  cakes  and  sweet  tarts,  but  T  do  not  think 
he  is  selling  as  many  as  he  did  at  first.  There  is 
business  enough  for  both  of  us,  but  he  is  determined 
to  stick  to  his  greasy  apple  turnovers  and  his  sweet 
cakes.  If  he  would  sell  sandwiches,  or  even  boiled 
eggs,  he  would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Eh,  the 
white  paper?  Yes,  that's  an  idea  of  mine,  too.  You 
see,  I  supply  a  nice  class  of  men,  and  they  are  a  little 
particular  about  having  what  they  eat  handled,  so  I 
just  wrap  a  nice,  clean  piece  of  white  paper  around 
each  sandwich  or  piece  of  pie.  The  extra  cost  is 
only  a  trifle,  and  it  pleases  my  customers.  No,  sir, 
I  do  not  trust.  That  is,  I  don't  trust  from  day  to 
day.  Some  of  my  regular  customers  pay  me  by  the 
week,  and  others  pay  me  every  two  weeks  ;  but  that 
is  according  to  arrangement.  I  will  not  keep  any 
open  accounts  of  five  cents  here  and  ten  cents  there, 
as  some  peddlers  do.  It  don't  pay.  A  chap  will  get 
in'o  you  more  than  he  can  p^y,  and  then  quit  comin'." 


(Successor*  (o  Dodge  Bros.  &.  Slireve,) 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

fixe  link  of  stationery. 

32    GEARY   STBEET. 


THE   FRANKLIN 

REFERENCE  BOOK  RACK 

A  5  » 

DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 

Black  Walnut $8.00. 

Mahogany  and  Spanish  Cedar 10.00. 


Cut  1  ehows  the  Rack  with  a 

Reference  Cook  ready 

for  use. 


Cut  2  shows  the  Jtack  with  Atlas 
or  folio  of  Engravings  rfady  for 
use.  Other  large  folios  betwi-en 
the  uprights,  and  heavy  volumes 
like  Dictionaries  or  Gazetteers, 
resting  on  the  cross  pieces  in 
front. 


Cut  3  ilhistratee  the 
use  of  the  slits  on  the 
shleK,  holding  a  large 
Portfolio,  (which  may 
be  24x24)  ready  to  be 
lifted  up  and  opened 
on  the  double  rack. 


SAMUEL    O^JR^OI^, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Booksei 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


BEACH 


Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  new  and  elegant  line  of 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 

Which  has  just  been  op  ned   for  inspection. 

FINE   ART  UIFT  BOOKS, 

BEAUTIFUL  JUVENILE  BOOKS, 

More  Artistic  than  ever  belore. 

107  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Opposite  the  Occidental.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 


IttlHENSE  STOCK  OF 


CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Oiuing-Hoom  Furniture,  Fa"cy  ''abinels,  etc. 


HOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 


Our  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are   usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


FOR 
FIXE   HOLIDAY  WINES, 

J.  CUNDLACH  &  CO. 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST.,  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


& 


Have  now  received  their  rare  and  elegant 
line  ol  HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS,  embrac- 
ing the  very  LATEST  NOVELTIES  in  FINE 
and  1IIAMONO  JEWELRY,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  WAT4  UES,  SILVERWARE,  FANS, 
OPERA  GLASSES  CARRIAGE  and  MAN- 
TEL CLOCKS,  etc. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


open  evenings. 


^  1 


THE    STANDARD    OF 

PURITY  AND  FLAVOR. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

A  Dirge. 

With  pallid  cheeks  and  wringing  hands, 

And  dusky  garments  sad  and  sere, 
The  dreary  winds  from  northern  lands 
Have  come  to  sob  at  Autumn's  bier  ; 
Upon  her  robe  of  brilliant  dyes, 
Behold,  in  chilly  splendor  lies 
The  tribute  of  a  frozen  tear. 

Come.  Winter,  come  and  drop  the  pall 

That  only  thou  know'st  how  to  spread  ; 
In  tender  silence  let  it  fall 
In  flawlesss  folds  from  foot  to  head  ; 
Within  our  hearts'  most  sacred  shine, 
Aud  guarded  by  a  love  divine, 
Shall  live  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

— Samuel  Minium  Peck. 

A  Dedication. 
To  you  I  sing,  whom  towns  immure 
And  bonds  of  toil  hold  fast  and  sure; 
To  you,  across  whose  aching  sight 
Come  woodlands  bathed  in  April  light, 
And  dreams  of  pastures  premature, 
And  you,  U  Sad,  who  still  endure 
Some  wound  that  only  time  can  cure, 
To  you,  in  watches  of  the  night, 
To  you  I  sing  I 
But  most  to  you  with  eyelids  pure, 
Scarce  wilting  yet  of  love  or  lure ; 
To  you,  with  bird-like  glances  bright. 
Half-paused  to  speak,  half-poised  in  flight, 
O  English  girl,  divine,  demure. 
To  you  I  sing. 

— Austin  Dobson. 


An  Apple-gathering. 
Just  such  another  blowy  day, 
With  grand  capricious  sky. 
And  in  the  orchard,  glad  and  gay, 
Were  cousin  ]oan  and  I ; 
Both  mounted  on  a  ladder  long,  theapplesallamong — 
My  seat  the  top,  her  dainty  feet  upon  a  lower  rung. 

And  oh,  how  sweet  the  hazel  eyes 

That  there  looked  up  at  me  1 
The  truest,  softest,  deepest  eyes 
That  ever  I  shall  see. 
Then  what  a  perfect  mouth  !     I  thought  it  would  be 

simple  bliss 
If  from  those  rosy  lips  I  might  but  steal  one  little  kiss. 

For  was  I  not  her  cousin,  too  ? 

And  half  I  bent  my  head  ; 
But  not  the  dreadful  thing  to  do — 
No,  no  !  I've  ever  said. 
But  she,  perchance,  had  fancied  so,  and,  sudden,  side- 
ward bent. 
And,  from  the  movement,  to  the  ground  the  ladder 
staggering  went. 

My  graceful,  darling,  lovely  Joan, 

Fell  lightly  without  harm  ; 
And  I.  as  she  arose  alone, 
Scarce  felt  my  broken  arm. 
But  when  without  a  glance,  and  looking  scornful, 

cold,  and  proud, 
She  turned  away,   then,   with   the  two-fold  pain,   I 
groaned  aloud. 

She  started,  and  her  face  grew  white ; 

But  then  fell  to  my  share 
Such  gentle  ministries,  that  light 
Seemed  all  the  pain  to  bear. 
Oh,  fingers  deft  and  tender,  once  in  mine  I  held  you 

fast, 
And,  humbly  craving,  got  the  kiss  I  longed  so  for  at 
last. 

And  with  it,  too,  my  sweetheart  Joan, 

Whose  pity  grew  to  love  ; 
Still,  who  hadnever  been  my  own 
But  for  that  day  above — 
Then,  at  the  apple-gathering  in  the  dear  old  apple 

tree, 
When  not  a  single  fruit  was  plucked  by  my  fair  wife 
or  me.  — London  Society. 

Song  to  the  Sea. 
Let  the  wave-song  of  Beauty  be  sung  to  the  sea, 
Like  thp  curve  of  her  bosom  its  rhythm  shall  be. 
As  she  fling's  her  white  arms  with  a  passionate  plea, 
On  the  death  of  the  shore— that  no  feeling  can  free. 

Sweep  over  us  sea-born  the  swell  of  thy  sway. 
For  the  songs  that  we  sing  are  the  perfume  of  play, 
And  the  resonant  breezes,  like  music  astray, 
Are  wafting  our  spirits  forever  away. 

Above  us  a  passion-flower  opens  the  sky, 
And  earth  in  its  languor  half  closes  its  eye, 
For  Hours  are  but  cloud-drifts  that  silently  fly, 
And  Love  is  a  vision,  and  Life  is  a  lie. 

— Suspensions  on  the  Dominant. 

"Reveries  of  a  Bachelor." 

Scene :  veranda,  seaside,  August :  She  waved  a 
feather  fan. 

Soft  and  white  as  Cupid's  pinions  ;  and  I,  "misguided 
man  I 

Thought  her  the  fairest  maiden— very  queen  of  all 
the  fays 

I  e'er  courted  (they  were  many)  on  persuasive  sum- 
mer days. 

She  murmured  meaning  nothings  behind  that  feather 

fan — 
Sure,  Cupid's  face  peeped  o'er  it — and  I,  most  happy 

man  1 
Had  gained  the  mighty  favor  for  which  erst  Psyche 

strove, 
What  words,  both  soft  and  burning,  did  we  use  to 

tell  our  love  1 

Well,  she  rather  mixed  my  classics  with  love's  wing 

(that  feather  fan ) ; 
But  it  ended  like  the  others— Ovid,  dog,  and  pipe, 

and  can.  —B.  F.  Hapgood. 


GRANULA. 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children  : 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OCR  HOME  OIMMLl  CO.,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Agents:    HICKOX  SV  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO.,    Portland.JOr.^H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.' 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

*      the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
tacts: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
B AK ING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  j*ou  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  Jult  13, 18S3. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW. 
DER  you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S.  90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist. 

San  Francisco  Sept  24,  188S. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sib  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  ca"  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  io  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
iurious  substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking-  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  T>. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      V     San  Francisco 
Aua.  Alers,  M.  D.  )         Board  of  Health. 

MANUFACTURED   BY  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 

KS-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  TB» 


We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractive  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ET6. 

In  WATCHES,  we  have  fnll  li  e*  of  those  celebrated  makers.  JTXES 
JURGEXSKX  and  PATEKE  PHILIPPE  &  CO.,  including  Complicated 
Watches,  Repeaters.  Ch  onngraphs,  etc.  A  complete  assortment  of  THE 
AM  ERIC  IX  W\TCH  COMPANY'S  and  THE  HOWARD  WATCH  COM- 
PANY'S main  fact  n  re.  in  Sold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  niiMOXDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 
fashionable  designs. 

In  COCKS.  BRONZE*.  OPERl-GLASSES,  etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OCR  OWX  IMPORT  »TIOX. 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibit  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  our  own  design  and  manufacture  together  wiih  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 


411  goods  marked  iu  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 


GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

0.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN    THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 


Seiid  for  ninstrated  Catalogue. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property'at  low  rates. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    DRAMA. 

It  is  long  since  a  really  good  play  has  been  pre- 
sented, strong  in  situation,  powerful  in  motive,  and 
written  in  clear,  terse  English.  Such  a  one  is  "  Cor- 
alie,"  and  the  audience  on  Thursday  night,  com- 
posed largely  of  the  amateur  critical  element  of  the 
first-nighters,  gasped  with  amazement  through  a 
whole  act.  and  only  recovered  itself  when  the  second 
was  well  under  way. 

Being  adapted  from  the  French,  it  deals  naturally 
with  the  unpardonable  sin,  in  this  case  about  as  un- 
pardonable as  it  ever  gets  to  be.  Coralie  is  for  many 
years  a  second  Cora  Pearl,  but,  being  moved  to  re- 
form one  day,  she  goes  into  the  country,  takes  charge 
of  the  education  of  her  son,  who  has  been  growing 
up  meanwhile,  represents  him  as  her  nephew,  and, 
when  the  proper  time  arrives,  essays  to  marry  him 
into  one  of  the  county  families.  At  this  point  the 
play  begins.  Coralie  is  recognized  in  the  quiet  coun- 
try home  of  the  Godefroys  by  Montjoie,  a  visitor  from 
P.tris,  an  old-time  lover  of  her  own,  and  a  rival  with 
her  son  for  the  hand  of  Edith,  the  ingenue. 

Her  sin  rises  up  in  judgment  against  her,  and 
threatens  to  engulf  the  happiness  of  the  lovers,  but 
after  four  emotional  acts,  the  upright  Daniel  wins  all 
the  he.us  upon  his  own  merit,  his  mother's  sin  is  con- 
doned, and  Coralie  goes  into  a  convent  to  expiate 
her  wrong-doing,  and  leave  her  son  untrammeled. 

En  passant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  she  announces 
this  expiation  in  full  opera  toilet,  dress  of  pale  blue 
satin,  heavily  covered  with  iridescent  passementerie, 
rose-pink  slippers,  white  embroidered  crape  opera 
cloak,  and  leather  bonnet  of  fade  blue  and  pink. 
Like  any  devout  young  nun  about  to  take  the  veil, 
she  wore  her  choicest  raiment  to  give  good-bye  to 
the  world  in.  It  is  all  very  well  tor  the  devout  young 
nun,  but  it  is  stretching  a  point  in  a  Coralie. 

There  is  one  good  scene  in  each  act,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  acts  the  scenes  between  Coralie  and 
Montjoie,  and  between  Coralie  and  her  son,  are  very 
strong.  But  the  play  is  too  strong  for  the  company. 
It  is  not  played  carelessly  or  indifferently  ;  they  are 
at  their  best  level  in  the  trial,  but  it  is  too  much  for 
them. 

People  naturally  cast  it  in  their  minds  with  the 
Union  Square  company,  and  fairly  longed  for  Mrs. 
Saunders  to  be  Mademoiselle  Caesarine  Godefroy. 

The  person  who  played  this  part  was  quite  the 
feature  of  the  production.  If  the  adapter  watched 
his  bantling  from  the  wings,  I  make  no  doubt  he 
would  cheerfully  have  wrung  her  neck  till  she 
changed  her  inflections,  or  had  no  inflections  left. 
This  lady  was  good  enough  to  shoot  off  her  lines  in 
effect  something  Uke  this  : 

"OhheissoromaniicheisperfecUonheisjustlikeMont- 
joie ; "  or 

"  Imusthavearomanceinthefamilyandmyniecemust 
marry  Montjoie. " 

Her  every  entrance  was  the  signal  for  the  wildest 
hit  trity,  and  she  came  very  close  to  spoiling  a  good 
play.  She  appeared  to  be  wound  up  like  a  Weber 
singing  doll,  and  every  one  was  afraid  she  might  run 
down  before  the  play  was  over.  But  she  bore  up  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  a  counte- 
nance radiant  with  the  satisfaction  ol  one  who  has 
acquitted  herself  welL  Perhaps — who  knows  ? — she 
thought  herself  a  comedienne. 

Miss  Minnie  Phelps  played  the  ingenue  with  a 
soft,  pleasant  voice,  and  an  agreeable  manner,  and 
in  a  series  of  costumes  which  were,  to  put  it  mildly, 
unnecessarily  dowdy. 

Miss  Louise  Rial  evidently  plays  everything  alike, 
quietly  and  intelligently  enough,  but  with  a  wooden 
hardness,  and  is  too  weak  for  Coralie.  Her  cos- 
tumes are  very  handsome,  but  her  make-up  is  in  a 
vivid  style,  which  Coralie  is  supposed  to  have  aban- 
doned fifteen  years  before.  The  men  play  earnestly 
and  honestly  enough,  but  they,  too,  are  not  up  to  the 
requirements  of  "  Coralie." 

New  Yorkers  love  to  tell  of  the  time  when  what 
now  is  away  down-town  was  far  up-town,  when  the 
site  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  was  a  distant  suburb,  and 
the  edge  of  the  Park  was  a  day's  journey  away.  All 
cities  love  to  chant  the  hymn  o-  praise  over  the  march 
of  improvement ;  but  the  New  Yorkers  must  look 
back  with  a  pang  of  regret  upon  the  Old  Bowery 
Theatre  as  the  great  capital  of  the  blood  and  thun- 
der drama.  Blood  and  thunder  since  that  time  has 
floated  into  a  higher  atmosphere.  It  drifted  from 
the  east  to  the  west-end  of  London,  and  became  the 
fashion,  under  the  more  euphonious  name  of  melo- 
drama ;  but,  like  the  rich  man  in  Bret  Harte's  sketch, 
who  used  to  go  out  every  afternoon,  and  sit  on  the 
back-steps  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and 
enjoy  an  hour's  release  from  the  straight  jacket  of  his 
new  condition,  it  is  not  at  home  in  its  higher  place. 

Since  we  have  had  our  own  Bowery,  this  fact  has 
made  itself  felt.  A  melodrama,  which  is  simply 
absurd  in  the  California,  only  for  the  old-time  atmos- 
phere which  hangs  about  the  old  place  (heaven 
knows  it  is  not  for  any  superfinedess  in  the  acting  in 
these  latter  days),  becomes  something  of  grave  and 
serious  import  at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Ooe 
listens  in  a  different  spirit,  and  applauds  as  acting, 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  Street,  what  on  the 
north  side  would  be  simply  rant. 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  I  can  not  imagine  how 
Rose  Coghlan,  leading  lady  at  Wallacks  Theatre, 
once  the  American  temple  par  excellence  of  drama- 
tic refinement,  could  have  brought  herself  to  play 
such  a  pait  as  Gervaise.  I  can  not  see  how  James 
O'Neill,  with  his  ambition  fixed  upon  the  Olympian 
heights  of  the  legitimate,  could  have  chosen  to  strug- 
gle in  the  agonies  of  Coupeau,  amidst  all  the  gor- 
geous upholstery  and  fine  appointments  of  the  Bald- 
win Theatre. 

But  when  one  sees  a  young  actress  like  Adele  Wa- 
ters, with  her  park  victoria,  her  pug,  and  her  parure 
of  diamonds  yet  to  acquire,  and  a  small  salary  and 
a  boundless  ambition  to  spur  her  on,  she  is  serv- 
ing the  apprenticeship  of  her  art,  which  the  lan- 
guid lady  of  Wallack's  has  passed  long  ago.  She 
serves  a  hard  one  in  those  theatres  where  the  charac- 
ter ol  the  audience  demands  the  strong  play  of  hu- 
man passion,  and  the  ultra  refinements  of  the  new 
school  are  bosh. 

As  Gervaise.  poor,  fate-pursued  creature  that  she 
is,  Miss  Adele  Waters  plays  entirely  to  the  satisfac- 
tion ot  the  audience.  If  the  closing  scene  suggests 
an  unusual  plenitude  of  husbands — for  the  patience 
of  Gouget  seems  about  to  be  at  last  rewarded  it 
on  y  forestalls  what  would  probably  be  the  demand 


of  the  audience.  They  relish  a  chapter  of  horrors, 
but  all  must  clear  up  at  the  end.  It  would  never  do 
to  plunge  her  into  the  hopeless,  rayless  cul-de-sac 
where  a  real  Gervaise  wanders. 

The  gradual  downfall  of  Coupeau  was  watched 
with  thrilling  intensity.  When  the  poor  wretch,  fresh 
from  the  hospital,  clutched  hesitatingly  at  the  forbid- 
den brandy  bottle,  a  voice  in  the  gallery  cried  out, 
appealingly,  "  Don't !  "  A  few  minutes  later  Ward 
gave  as  thorough  an  article  of  delirium  tremens  as  a 
much-wrought-up  audience  could  stand.  Business 
fell  off  amazing  in  the  adjacent  saloon,  for  this  terrible 
drama  preaches  a  powerful  sermon. 

There  is  much  of  Readeiana  engrafted  upon  Zola's 
dark  and  awful  picture  of  the  work  of  "  L'Assom- 
moir."  The  character  and  the  incidents  are  there  as 
the  great  French  realist  invented  them  ;  but  there  is 
all  of  Charles  Reade's  insistence  in  urging  the  main 
point,  which  is  his  favorite  method  of  attacking 
abuses.  He  does  not  allow  the  bottle  to  become 
subservient  to  the  drama  for  one  moment. 

The  cast  is  really  good.  The  young  Tittle  insists 
upon  saying  papa  and  mamma,  an  intrusive  bit  of 
elegance  for  an  ouvricr's  daughter;  but  we  have  all 
seeu  Oider  actresses  make  the  same  mistake,  and 
none  of  the  others  have  invaded  the  wine-shop  and 
laundries  with  trivial  misplaced  stage  refinery.  Miss 
Henrietta  Osborne  gives  to  big  Virginie  a  grimness 
and  cold  implacability  not  found  in  the  impetuous 
original,  but  takes  a  lively  hand  in  the  water  fight 
nevertheless.  The  water  fight,  by  the  way,  must 
have  been  a  severe  trial  to  Charles  Reade,  with  its 
water,  water,  everywhere ;  but  even  his  inventive 
genius  could  not  mike  these  poor  wretches  wash  their 
linen  in  brandy. 

Frank  Wright,  as  the  good-hearted,  teetotalling 
blacksmith,  the  good  angel  who  always  turns  up  in 
the  nick  of  time,  just  as  everything  is  going  to  the 
demnition  bow-wows,  finds  freer  play  than  usual  for 
his  vociferous  style,  which  here  is  not  misplaced. 

Beside  the  Readeiana  with  which  Zola  is  touched 
up,  all  the  comedy  is  Harrisoniana.  The  good- 
hearted  singer  from  the  cafe  ckantant  has  not  much 
to  do  ;  but  Miss  Alice  Harrison  imbues  that  little  with 
a  dash  of  her  own  especial  vigor  ;  and  executes  a 
series  of  marvelous  disappearances  from  the  stage, 
which  gives  a  much-wrought-up  audience  a  chance  to 
relieve  hysterically  its  surcharged  feeling. 

Miss  Harrison's  French  accent  is  sui  generis.  Miss 
Harrison,  as  a  conspirator  in  the  last  act,  is  also  sui 
generis.  With  an  excellent  Coupeau,  a  super-excel- 
lent Gervaise,  and  rather  good  mounting,  "Drink" 
is  very  fairly  played. 

Indeed,  though  for  ordinary  dramas  the  male  cast 
is  a  little  light,  one  could  not  help  thinking,  in  the 
laundry  scene  with  Alice  Harrison,  Adele  Waters, 
Henrietta  O.-borne,  Ada  Deaves,  and  a  whole  family 
of  Tittles,  in  a  row  over  the  tubs,  what  a  really  good 
company  they  have  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

We  have  had  at  least  a  round  score  of  combina- 
tions of  much  poorer  material.  "Drink"  will  run 
till  the  bringing  out  of  "  The  Seven  Dwarfs,"  or  until 
the  h'quor  dealers  put  in  a  protest. 

Every  one  is  looking  forward  to  the  Christmas  at- 
tractions ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  amusements  are 
quite  looking  up.  Besides  the  regular  bills  at  the 
various  theatres,  the  Board  of  Education  still  meets 
weekly.  ' '  The  Sea  of  Ice, "  an  old  fashioned  specta- 
cle, is  to  be  put  on  at  the  California,  with  Muldoon 
and  Hanlan  in  antique  statuary. 

Billy  Sweatnam,  alarmed  at  the  rapidly  growing 
popularity  of  Charley  Reed,  has  put  on  his  thinking 
cap  and  become  again  what  he  once  was,  one  of  the 
best  real  negro  minstrels  on  the  stage,  and  gives  in 
"  Little  Ah  Sin,"  one  of  the  best  end  songs  heard  in 
a  long  time. 

E.  C.  Hall,  the  popular  treasurer  of  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  just  previous  to  his  transplanting  to 
the  aristocratic  Baldwin,  is  to  be  given  a  benefit  by 
his  confreres. 

In  the  world  of  fashion,  the  needs  of  the  the  Dec- 
orative Art  Society  have  been  considered,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  18th  ol  December,  the  opera  of 
"Faust""  will  be  given  by  professional  singers,  but 
under  an  amateur  impresario.  Consul  Olarovsky 
will  supervise  the  production,  and  proposes  to  give 
the  opera  as  it  is  rarely  given,  in  its  entirety,  including 
even  the  much  dispensed  with  ballet 

It  will  be  but  an  echo  of  the  operatic  glory  of  New 
York,  with  its  two  fully  equipped  troupes,  but  yet  it 
will  be  grand  opera.  The  seal  of  fashion  is  upon  it, 
and  every  one  who  is  any  one  will  be  there. 

Betsy  B. 


The  second  Philharmonic  concert  of  the  present 
season  will  be  given  next  Friday  evening  at  Piatt's 
HalL  Mr.  Hinrichs  will,  as  usual,  conduct  the 
grand  orchestra.  A  large  number  of  rehearsals  have 
already  taken  place,  and  the  final  grand  rehearsal,  to 
which  subscribers  are  admitted,  will  take  place  next 
Thursday  afternoon  at  one  o'clock.  The  programme 
has  not  been  equaled  before  lor  attractive  and  prom- 
ising numbers,  and  it  includes  selections  from  Spohr, 
Scholz,  Delibes,  and  Haendel,  besides  Beethoven's 
symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat.  The  concerts  are  un- 
der the  able  mangement  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 
The  box  office  opens  Wednesday  forenoon  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s.  . 


A  very  interesting  course  of  readings  is  to  be  given 
in  the  parlor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  on  Geary 
Street,  by  Professor  John  Murray,  of  Berkeley,  which 
will  take  place  at  hair-past  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noons of  December  14  and  21,  and  January  4  and 
11.  The  following  is  next  Friday's  programme:  1. 
Shakespeare's  Wolsey  and  Cromwell,  from  "Henry 
VIII.";  2.  Scott's  "  feanie  Deans  and  the  Duke  "  ; 
3.  Dickens's  "Doctor  Marigold."  The  selections 
are  out  of  the  usual  run  of  popular  readings,  and 
will  doubtless  meet  with  corresponding  appreciation. 
Tickets  for  single  lectures  or  the  entire  course  may 
be  procured  at  the  music  stores. 


At  the  Grand  Opera  House  Charles  Reade's  play, 
'  Drink, "  is  the  present  attract  on. 


Robby  Gaylor,  the  Irish  comedian,  is  a  success  at 
the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


"  Miss  Corson's  Cooking-  Class  "  is  drawing  crowd- 
ed houses  at  the  Standard  Theatre. 


OBSCURE   INTIMATIONS. 

"J.  D.  P.,  Newburyport,  Mass," — You  say  you 
have  "traced  the  story  to  Harper's  Drawer,  and 
even  to  Dean  Swift"?  Look  at  the  "correspond- 
ence," on  another  page  of  this  issue,  and  you  will  see 
that  another  man  has  traced  it  further  still.  And  it 
is  probable  that  the  man  to  whom  he  traced  it  stole 
it  from  somebody  else.  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

"  Pundit." — You  say  :  "Quid est  significatio  duo- 
rum  vocabulorum  "  Shastra  "  et  "Shastra"  quae 
vostro  scriptore  Viveur  utuntur? 

To  which  our  Latin  editor  replies  : 

Vocabula,  de  quibus  mecum  locutus  es,  in  GI05- 
sario  Sanscrito  Boppii  reperio  ita  definita : 

castra  ;  <ji.|  telura  {in  universum)  ;  (2  )  sagitta. 

gastra;  (1.)  praeceptum,  dogma;  {2.}  liber,  quo 
aliqua  res,  disciplina,  ars  traditur. 

Radix  vocabuli  prioris,  (gastra)  est  "gas,"  quae 
radix  definitur  "ferire,"  "occidere."  gastra  igitur 
idem  significat  quod  Anglice  dicimus  "smiter"vel 
"slayer"  ;  id  est,  telum,  saeitta. 

Radix  vocabuli  gastra  est  gas,  cujus  s'gnificatio  est, 
inter  alia,  "docere."  Vocabuli  gastra  igitur  sig- 
nificatio est  "doctor,"  Anglice  "teacher,"  quod 
nomen  videtur  aptum  praeceptis  sapientia,  vel  libro 
in  quo  haec  continentur. 

Vocabulum  antem  utrumque  per  syllabam  -tra  ad- 
ditam  est  factum.  Haec  syllaba  suffixa  idem  valet 
quod  Latinum-Zorvel  -^Anglicum,  per  quae  nomina 
agentis  facimus. 

"  A.  F.  D." — What  was  the  name  of  the  story  to 
which  you  refer — the  one  over  the  pseudonym — and 
its  date  of  publication? 

"  Startling  Adventures  of  a  Young  Southern  Lady 
in  Search  of  her  Husband." — Declined. 

"  D.  B.  K.,"  San  Jose\ — Answer  next  week. 

1 '  Eleanor  B  ' ' — The  multiplication  of  identical  rela- 
tive members,  when  the  relations  are  independent, 
will  give  the  relative  number  of  the  events  in  which 
all  the  multiplied  identities  coexist.  The  probability 
of  a  compound  event,  therefore,  when  the  compo- 
nents are  independent,  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  probabilities  of  all  the  components.  I 
have  done  so,  and  I  have  found  that  the  probabilities 
and  potentialities  of  your  plot  are  altogether  incom- 
patible with  my  climax.  Thanks  awfully,  all  the 
same.  Nemo. 

On  January  1st,  1884,  all  declined  manuscripts  re- 
maining uncalled  for  in  this  office  will  be  destroyed. 


To-morrow  evening  there  will  take  place  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  a  French  dramatic  representation, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Socieie  Beige  de  Secours 
Mutuels,"  for  the  benefit  of  Monsieur  Bonnet,  at 
which  "Le  True  d' Arthur"  will  be  presented,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  spectacular  tableaux. 


A  Song  Recital  will  be  given  at  Dashaway  Hall 
next  Monday  night,  by  Mrs.  R.  N.  Van  Brunt,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Belle  Welton,  at  which  a  programme 
containing  many  attractive  numbers  will  be  presented. 
The  tickets  may  be  had  to-day  and  Monday  at  Gray's 
music  store. 

Through  Pullman  Sleepers  to  New  York. 

With  December  1st  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  over- 
land travel  was  inaugurated.  The  well-known  Mis- 
souri PxciFtc  Railway  Lines  are,  as  usual,  the 
reformers.  On  last  Saturday,  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing-cars began  running  through  daily  between  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis,  making  only  one  change 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  that  at  Marshall,  Texas, 
thus  obviating  all  the  former  inconveniences  of  dis- 
comfort and  delay  arising  from  numerous  changes. 
Without  exception,  this  road  excels  every  other  road 
in  the  United  States  for  beauty  of  scenery,  strength 
of  bridges  and  tracks,  and  elegance  and  ease  of 
transportation  accommodations.  The  traveler  is  first 
carried  through  Southern  California,  the  land  of  the 
orange  and  the  wine,  then  past  the  mighty  cliffs  and 
towering  peaks  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  next 
traversing  the  Llanos  of  Texas,  until  the  wonderful 
Arkansas  region  is  reached,  with  its  famous  Hot- 
Springs — the  water-cure  of  the  world.  The  traveler 
by  this  line  is  given  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  this  enchanted  land,  where  the 
water  of  immortality  gushes  from  out  the  mountain 
side,  and  in  the  midst  of  scenery  that  is  surpassingly 
beautiful.  The  San  Francisco  agent  for  this  popular 
railway  line  is  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  no  Montgomery 
Street,  who  will  furnish  full  particulars  concerning 
the  route. 


mixed  Spice  for  Mince  Plea. 

Hills  Brothers  have  prepared  an  article  by  blend- 
ing  different  spices  that  is  simply  perfect  Grinding 
their  own  spices,  they  always  have  them  fresh  and 
pure.  Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  No.  12 
Fourth  Street,  near  Market  Street. 


A  California  Christmas  Card. 
The  design  of  a  Christmas  card  introduced  by 
Snow  &  Co.,  of  12  Post  Street,  will  be  sure  to  capti- 
vate those  desirous  of  selecting  a  neat  little  present 
to  send  East  or  to  Europe.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
painted  panel  mounted  on  plush,  and  illustrates  the 
difference  in  climate  at  Christmas-tide  between  the 
region  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
semi-tropical  California.  A  snowing  landscape  con- 
trasted with  a  little  bit  of  green  field  and  vegetation, 
or  with  views  of  the  Golden  Gate,  Cliff  House,  old 
Tamalpais,  the  Big  Trees,  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est hereabouts,  or  a  spray  of  the  wild  flowers  in 
bloom  here  at  this  season,  and  a  greeting  from  the 
West  to  the  East  neatly  lettered  upon  the  sketch, 
make  up  the  picture,  which  needs  to  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Its  superiority  over  the  conventional 
printed  card  will  be  recognized  at  a  glance.  The 
price  of  the  California  Christmas  card  is  $2.50,  and 
it  can  be  mailed  to  any  address. 


-  The  most  complete  and  elegant  con- 
cert  auditorium  in  the  city  is  the  Metropolitan  Hall. 
Its  grand  organ  can  not  be  surpassed  for  size  and 
tone  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and.  the  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  seats  is  unexampled  in  any  similar  hall 
in  this  country. 


Coulter's  elaborate  panorama  of  "King  Kala- 
kaua's  Kingdom"  has  been  completed,  and  will  be 
exhibited  during  next  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 
The  pictures  measure  15  by  20  feet,  and  were  elabo- 
rately prepared  from  the  Hawaiian  Island  scenery. 


Next  Friday  evening,  Mr.  Wandesforde's  sale  of 
pictures  and  sketches  will  take  place  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Association. 


Gold  and  Preclons  stone*. 
Ever  studious  of  public  interests  in  superb  holiday 
fetes,  gorgeous  bals-masques,  and  jewel  exhibitions, 
Colonel  Andrews  has  devised  a  method  of  giving  the 
San  Francisco  public  a  huge  and  munificent  Christ- 
mas gift.  The  plan  is  as  follows  :  During  the  entire 
holiday  season  he  will  refrain  entirely  from  advertis- 
ing, and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  thus  saved 
from  ink-and-paper  notoriety  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle sold  in  the  Diamond  Palace  during  the  next  thirty 
days.  When  the  great  extent  of  Colonel  Andrews's 
advertising  arrangements  is  considered,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  course  will  be  realized.  No  other  city  in 
the  world  has  as  gorgeous  a  jewel-store  as  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  realization 
of  the  gem-studded  cavern  in  which  Aladdin  received 
the  wonderful  lamp.  Cases  after  cases  present  them- 
selves, filled  with  watches  of  the  most  perfect  make, 
silverware  which  rivals  the  conceits  of  a  Cellini  for 
beauty  of  workmanship  and  design,  ear-rings  and 
bracelets  which  are  realizations  of  the  dreams  of  ro- 
mance, and  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  onyxes, 
pearls,  emeralds,  topazes,  garnets,  turquoises,  and 
lapis  lazuli,  of  the  purest  and  rarest  ever  found. 


The  California  Christmas  Souvenir 
is  a  collection  of  exquisite  California  poems,  illus- 
trated with  California  flowers,  anH  bound  in  ele- 
gant covers  representing  California  scenery.  It 
combines  the  beauty  of  a  Christmas  c^rd  with  the  in- 
trinsic value  and  permanence  of  a  gift  book.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  given  the  similitude  of  a  rose, 
which  is  represented  as  out  in  a  snow-storm,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  daintily  told  in  the  introductory 
Ro  jndel.  It  is  overflowing  with  graceful  sentiments 
of  greeting  and  affection,  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  reader,  and  which  will  have  a  meaning  to  the 
recipient.  It  has  met  with  an  extraordinary  recep- 
tion, over  nine  thousand  having  already  been  sold. 
Price,  ready  for  mailing,  $1.  fames  T.  White  &  Co., 
23  Dupont  Street. 


—  Next  Friday  evening,  at  eight  o'clock, 
Messrs.  Eldridge  &  Easton  will  hold  a  public  auction 
sale  at  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  430  Pine 
Street,  when  they  will  dispose  of  a  large  collection  of 
beautifully  executed  Oil  Paintings  and  Sketches  by 
Mr.  Wandesforde,  the  popular  local  artist  As  the 
holidays  are  near  at  hand,  and  everyone  is  endeavor- 
ing to  find  suitable  Christmas  gilts  for  friends  and 
relatives,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  most  taste- 
ful and  elegant  present  that  could  possibly  be  devised 
is  a  well-executed  picture. 

—  Norton  Bush,  Artist,  has  reopened  his 
studio  in  this  city  for  the  winter,  at  31  Post  Street, 
Mechanics'  Institute  Building,  between  Montgomery 
and  Kearny. 

German  Educational   Institute* 


Chateau  Concordia,  Remagea  on  the  Rhine,  Prus- 
sia, conducted  by  MISS  LINA  LINDEN  and 
MRS.  HUNDERT  (formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  number  of 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render  the 
house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the  bless- 
ing of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior  Female 
Education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises : 
Religion,  the  German  and  French  languages,  Litera- 
ture, History,  Geography,  History  of  Arts,  Arithme- 
tic, Natural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework, 
and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Education. 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Professors 
and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $300  per  annum, 
to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able  and 
experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  be  provided  with  Chamber 
Towels,  Table  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow-cases, 
Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon. 

A  quarter's  notice  is  required  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the  Rhine 
and  very  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's  journey 
from  Cologne. 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can  be 
given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS  LINA 
LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the 
Rhine,  Prussia. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


Prang's  Christmas  and  Kew  Tear  Cards. 

The  Art  Prints  on  Satin,  now  in  the  art  and  book 
stores,  are  the  choicest  souvenirs  yet  published  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 


-  If  your  lung-trouble  is  of  scrofulous 
origin,  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  will  do  you  more  good 
than  any  other  medicineT* 


—  Don't  neglect  your  cough.  Ayer's 
Cherry  Petoral  will  quickly  cure  it  and  prevent  con- 
consumption. 

—  C.  O-  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Tburlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


tiles  and  Crates  at  Thomas  Day  &  Co.'s. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


IS 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochkane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hoars,  9  to 5. 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallerv.  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dripont  streets. 


MrWANDESFORDE'S 


ART    SALE. 


On  the  evening  of  Friday  next, 
December  14th,  we  will  sell,  by 
Anction,  at  the  Galleries  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association,  430 
Pine  Street,  a  collection  of 

OIL   PAINTINGS  AND  SKETCHES 

Especially  Intended   for 

CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS. 

On  view,  day  and  evening,  from 
Tuesday  till  hour  or  sale,  T.30  P. 
M.  of  Friday.  Catalogues  at  the 
Gallery. 

EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

AUCTIONEERS. 


RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE, 

IN  THE  WESTERN  ADDITION.  A  desirable 
residence  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  on  ac- 
count or  tbe  owner's  departure.  Price  $4,500  ; 
one-hair  cash,  and  one-balT  on  mortgage, 
ftarden  and  Stable  on  back  of  lot,  wllh  drive- 
way from  rear  street.  Will  rem  readily,  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
For  particular*,  apply  to 

COBB  «fc  CO., 
No.  3*21  Montgomery  Street. 


ELEGANT  GOODS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PIIOTOGRiPII  AXEL  MS, 
NEW    JUVENILE    GIFT    BOOKS, 
GOLDEN   FLORALS, 
BIIALTIFIL   TOILET  SETS. 
FIVE  LEATHER  GOODS. 
Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Writ- 
ing Papers. 

TWICE  as  large  a  stock  of 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  the  low- 
est   prices    to    be  found    on   the 

Pacific  Coast. 


COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

746  Market  Street. 


\\  ill  be  mailed  F«^p  to  ail  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  IltaC  year  without  ordering  it. 
I:  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  VeeetaMe  and  Flower 
fc    Plants,  ere     ?n-«-a',fiaii1e  to  all. 


D.  M,  FERRY  &  CO 


DETROIT, 

i   axich* 


rrrhe  T/nlon  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Ladies  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  31 .  H.  Ober  &  Co., 

326  Sntter  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 

by  mail 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers     in     Gents'    Famishing    Good** 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


AT  20,  22,  24  GEARY  ST, 

YOU  WILL  FIND 


During  the  Holiday  Season 


I  CHI     BAN 


AN    EXTRAORDINARILY    ATTRACTIVE 


OF  THE  ART  WORKS  OF  JAPAN, 

SURPASSING    ANY    SIMILAR     COLLECTION    VN    THIS    COUNTRY.         GENUINE    TURKISH    AND 
PERSIAN    RUGS   AT    UNUSUALLY    LOW    PRICES. 


FINE  TEA  SERVED  AT  ALL  HOURS. 


OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

Third  Season.— Second  Concert 

PLATT'S    HALL, 

Friday  Evening,  Dec.  14. 

GRAND    ORCHESTRA. 

GUSTAV  HiNRICHS CONDUCTOR. 

Programme  embraces  works  by  Spohr,  Scholz,  Delibes, 
Haendel,  etc,  and  Beethoven's  Symphony  No.  4  in  B  flat. 

GRAND  REHEARSAL  Thursday.  Dec  13th,  at  one 
o'clock,  at  Piatt's  Hall. 

Box  omce  open  at  Sherman  &  Clay's,  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 12th. 


PjASHA  WA  Y  HALL, 
*-S  i39  POST  STREET. 

SONG    RECITAL" 

To  be  given  by 

MRS.  R.  ff.  VAN   BRUNT, 

Assisted  by 

HISS  BELLE  YVELTO.N. 

MONDAY    EVENING,    DEC.    10. 

ADMISSION,  ONE  DOLLAR,  including  reserved  seat. 
Box  office  open  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  Dec  7th, 
8lh,  and  10th,  at  Gray's  Music  Store,  206  Post  Street, 


NAGLEEJBRANDY. 

A  Case  of  tlie  Superior  Pore  Saglee  Brandy  I 
of  1870  would  make  an  admirable  present  for  an  Eastern 
friend.  S.  P.  MIDDLETON,  Agent, 

116  Montgomery  Street. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
Importers       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.      Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


KNAK 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal " — Clara  Louise  KeUcgg. 
.1.  L.  Bancroft  <£  Co.,  721  Market  St.  S.  F.,  SoleAgents. 


THE  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY 

O.  F.  WILLEY, 

Formerly  No.  427  Mont   ornery  St-,  1»  removed 
to  the  Nevada  Bank  Block, 

Xo.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Corner  of  Sumner,  under  .National  Cold  Bank. 


''HIPPIE 


*235J(EAI.IiyST.SJ 


R    P.  HAllllOM).  Jr.. 

(lilt  EVtilNEEK    Uli  LAND  SOiTEYOR. 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street     San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HEMS 


BTTSINESo 

COLLECE. 

TSto.  24  Post  Street, 

BAX  rsajtcisco,  cal. 

Opposite  Mechanics'  Institute. 


.-^-tj   .lM)KO', 

ViiiiiPS-VEAR  <H  ; 

Atf«|     »*Dy>,-.ennii.kers.    cvmail  25c.   Circ^ia- 
3U  I,  Dlfee.  J.S.  BmcHiCU..  38  DotSu.K.- 


«fe--fi,-..-:.:,»::^Jife. 


(TOUTHWEST  CORNER  Of  BUSH. 
*■*  Established  1817. 

PROF.  De  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.   Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  p.  M. 


ryVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    OF 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Dec.  i,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
dividend  No.  61,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared, payable  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1S83,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  TrP't 
Company  in  New  Vork.  WM.  WILLIS,  Seaetai/. 

Omce — Room  No.  19,  Nevada  Block,  No.  300  Wonizox 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco.  CaL 


pXTRA  DIVIDEND  AOTICE-Office 

-*~-*  of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  r,  1S83. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Hoard 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  ihi-  day, 
an  extra  dividend  (No.  62),  of  twenty-live  cents  per  share, 
wa*  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  Dec  12,  1882,  at 
the  ofhce  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM    WILLIS.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No.  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


BUSH   &   MALLET 

34  Geary,  above  Kearjvy. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    TUNEFUL     LIAR. 

Mutually  Mistaken. 
She  stood  up  in  a  horse-car, 

That  maid,  with  careless  grace  ; 
And  oft  the  bold  conductor 

Appeared  to  scan  her  face. 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  dreamy, 

And  golden  was  her  hair  ; 
Her  crimson  cheeks  were  creamy, 

And  he  was— passing  fare. 
Alone  she  leaned  that  morning 

Against  the  sliding-door, 
And,  all  their  glances  scorning, 

She  eyed  the  sitters  o'er. 
While  there  she  stood  reflecting, 

The  man  of  dimes  and  cents 
Was  busily  collecting, 

With  industry  intense. 
But  in  his  private  pocket 

No  dimes  he  slipped  that  morn  ; 
And,  listless,  from  each  socket, 

His  arms  hung  down  forlorn. 
1  Why  does  he  gaze  so  wildly  ?  " 

The  modest  maiden  thought, 
While,  fumbling  his  cash  mildly, 

He  muttered,   "I  am  caught." 
His  stare  became  so  rigid, 

The  maid  was  in  despair, 
And,  with  a  glance  most  frigid, 

She  sought  the  outer  air. 
Why  did  her  face  burn  hotter, 

And  why  was  he  not  cool  ? 
He  took  her  for  a  Spotter, 

She  ihought  he  was  a  fool. 

— Boston  Globe. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


December.  * 

Chill  December  with  breath  of  frost 

And  hands  a-cold, 
And  a  cry  for  last  winter's  flannels,  lost 

Or  stealthily  sold ; 
The  brown  leaves  rustle  on  every  hill, 
The  song  of  the  summer  birds  is  still, 
But  the  coal  man  comes  with  his  little  bill 

And  the  day  is  cold. 

The  shadows  dance,  and  the  embers  glow 

In  the  even  time  ; 
And  the  short-cut  cordwood  is  soft  and  low 

Like  a  fairy  chime. 
Oh,  dumb  are  the  songs  of  the  days  gone  by  I 
Oh,  dumb  is  the  laughter,  the  sob,  and  the  sigh  ! 
Oh,  dum,  dum  the  tramp  with  a  patch  on  his  eye 

And  a  cheek  sublime. 

— Burlington  Hawkeye. 

Standard  Time. 
"  Presidents  1     Train  starters  valorous  ! 
Astronomers,  also,  of  all  degrees, 
Harken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us 

Persons,  perhaps,  who  are  half  over  seas. 
Passes  we  ask  not,  here  on  our  knees  ; 

Snub  us  not  rudely,  we  beg  and  pray. 
Lo  I— for  the  minute-hand  we  seize— 
Give  us  the  minutes  you've  snatched  away  ? 

'  Makers  of  time-tables,  rigorous, 

Dispatchers  quick  as  the  darting  bees, 
Harken  awhile  to  the  prayer  of  us 

Persons,  perhaps,  who  are  half  over  seas. 
Nothing  we  ask  that  need  make  you  sneeze. 

Perhaps  we  are  stupid — who  shall  say  ? 
But  we  most  respectfully  beg,  if  you  please  : 

Give  us  the  minutes  you've  snatched  away. 

'  Presidents  1  Time-clerks  !  be  piteous  I  " 

(But  they  ceased  not  singing  their  timeful  glees.) 
'  Astronomers  !  do  be  magnanimous  !  " 

(The  astronomers  gazed  with  a  gaze  to  freeze.) 
Nothing  they  gat  or  of  hope  or  ease — 

Only  to  beat  on  the  breast  and  say  : 
'  Standards  of  Time  are  rare  mysteries — 

Give  us  the  minutes  you've  snatched  away  1 " 

ENVOY. 

Youth  1  take  heed  of  the  prayer  of  these. 

Many  there  be  on  the  railroad  way — 
Many  that  cry  toward  the  Eastward  seas  : 
"  Give  us  the  minutes  you've  snatched  away  1 

— New  York  Times. 


We  have  jnst  received  a  very  One  collection 
of  New  Etchings  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  am!  Casts,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  of 
Frames. 

ACT  GALLERY  FREE.      OPEN  EVENINGS. 


The  Texas  Cowboy's  Chant. 
Coil  the  quirt  about  the  hand 
And  the  lariat  round  the  arm. 

Gallop  gallantly  across  the  grassy  plain  I 
We're  a  glorious  cowboy  band, 
In  our  hearts  no  thought  of  harm, 

And  as  gay  as  any  sailors  of  the  main. 

Charge  our  squad  of  wild  vaqueros, 
Texas  boys  and  devil-dare-os, 

As  we  raid  the  rusty  rustlers  of  El  Paso  ; 
A  cuss  lor  the  six-shooters 
Of  those  Mexican  freebooters — 

We'll  fling  around  their  necks  the  Yankee  lasso  ! 

With  a  rifle  on  each  back, 
And  the  bridles  trim  and  taut, 

Our  broncos  skimming  like  an  airy  bark  ; 
Their  manes  a  raven-black, 
And  their  tails  so  hard  aport  — 

We're  bound  upon  a  fine  old  fighting  lark. 

Charge  our  squad  of  wild  vaqueros, 
Texas  boys  and  devil-dare-os. 

As  we  raid  the  rusty  rustlers  of  El  Paso  ; 
A  cuss  for  the  six-shooters 
Of  those  Mexican  freebooters — 

We'll  fling  around  their  necks  the  Yankee  lasso  ! 

And  when  we  canter  home 
To  San  Luis  with  our  scalDS, 

And  the  Spanish  summits  greet  us  with  a  smile, 
Then  we'll  swear  no  more  to  roam 
From  the  Rockies'  azure  Alps, 

But  among  our  loves  our  lives  away  to  while. 
Charge  our  squad  of  wild  vaqueros, 
Texas  boys  and  devil-dare-os, 

As  we  raid  the  rusty  rustlers  of  El  Paso  ; 
A  cuss  for  the  six-shooters 
Of  those  Mexican  freebooters — 

We'll  fling  around  their  necks  the  Yankee  lasso  ! 
—Bill  Y.  Buttes,  the  Cowboy  Poet 
Z*PATO,  Col  ,  October  30. 


IT  LEADS  ALL. 

No  other  blood-purif  ying  medicine  is  made, 
or  has  ever  been  prepared,  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  wants  01  physicians  and 
the  general  public  as 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

It  leads  the  list  as  a  truly  scientific  prepara- 
tion for  all  blood  diseases.  If  there  is  a  lurk- 
QpDnrill  ft  'DS  taint  of  Scrofula  about  you, 
OlmUrULrl  AVer's  Sarsaparilla  will 
dislodge  ic  and  expel  it  from  your  system. 

For  constitutional  or  scrofulous  Catarrh, 
PflTADDLI  AvEB's  Sarsaparilla  is  the 
UHlrmitn  true  remedy.  It  has  cured 
numberless  cases.  It  will  stop  the  nauseous 
catarrhal  discharges,  and  remove  the  sicken- 
ing odor  of  the  breach,  which  are  indications 
of  scrofulous  origin. 

Ill  PCCflllQ  "Hutto,Tex.,Sept.28,lS82. 
ULULnUUo  "At  the  age  of  two  years  one  of 
VnpCO  my  children  was  terribly  afflicted 
UUnLO  with  ulcerous  running  sores  on  its 
face  and  neck.  At  the  same  time  its  eyes 
were  swollen,  much  iuflained,  and  very  sore. 
QrtDC  FVCO  Physicians  told  us  that  a  pow- 
OUflC  UlLO  erful  alterative  medicine  must 
be  employed.  They  united  in  recommending 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  A  few  doses  pro- 
duced a  perceptible  improvement,  which,  bv 
an  adherence  to  your  directions,  was  contin- 
ued to  a  complete  and  permanent  cure.  No 
evidence  has  since  appeared  of  the  existence 
of  any  serofulous  tendencies;  and  no  treat- 
ment of  any  disorder  was  ever  attended  by 
more  prompt  or  effectual  results. 

Yours  truly,  B.  F.  JOHNSON." 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists;  SI,  six  bottles  for  S5- 


1UTARBLE    MANTELS,     MADE    OF 

*■*■*■    ONYX.  COLORED,  ITAMAX,  and  STATU- 
ABY  3XAKBLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones. 
W.  II.  MCCORMICK, 

827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S,  F. 


TABER,  DARKER  &  Co., 

TMJ-ORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS.  toS  sod  nn  California  St.,  Sao  Franciscr 


411    413  &  415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

:"  Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery. 

The    most    beau- if ul 

Magazine  in  the 

World  for  the 

Youngest  Readers. 

The  Literary   and   Artistic 

success  of  the  Age ! 
Every    Article    written    ex- 
pressly for  its  pages! 
Every  Picture  made  express- 
ly for  this  work,  by  the 
best  Artists. 

The  most  valuable  Premiums !  A  Premium  for  every 
subscrimion  and  renewal!  Clubs  with  all  Periodicals! 
Send  Postal  for  our  New  Premium  List! 

Send  Postal  for  a  Free  Specimen. 
All  Newsdealers  sell  it.    Agents  wanted. 

One  Year,  S  !  .50.         Single  Copies,  15  cts. 
Russell  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


FINE   CARPETS 

u.MDn.. 

RICH  FURNITURE 

AT 

BURNHAM,  BECK  &  CO.'S, 

618  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  Post  -trtel. 


USEFUL 

HOLIDAY  KESEKTS, 

AT 

MTJLLER'S 


135  Montgomery,  n'rBush 

£5T  Orders  by  Mail  or  Express 
promptly  attended  to. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Priutero. 

and  Blank  Kor.it   *6a   nfaelnrera 

204  Sansonie  Street,  near  Pine. 


AIM*  LP  HE   LOW   &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

San  Francisco. 


QFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

"    Street. 
£3T  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Shipping  and  ComuiissioiiMerebaiil* 

204  and  208  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu.  H    t 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  Sts 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

I.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A    R  s  PR  F.CKF.LS.  Secretary. 


NOW  READY ciSSrette 

« CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  of  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  toba-co  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  «&  CO. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued ilarch  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xll£ 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  ot  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

SS7  &  229  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  -L1L 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

NTOFM  APERIENT 


Jtllljg 

"Speedy,^  §  jgj 
and  Gerbtle! 


FOR  SALE  BY 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

533  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Special  Rates  for  the  next  Sixty  Days. 


_LJ  StEKEP.S  FRIEND 
'Ifyouv  iliseiit!  us  TEH 
,CEHTS;S(lTCr..Yoii,lgec 
Jjy  ruaif  our  [JEW  S " "" 


ATU-NL't,  tluti.'iiv  orju-r  n,.:hoii  Mlbc   v.orld.     13 
ver rails.  WorldM'IslX.L£iN*-ssau3t.rJewYork, 


tsm 


FOR  THEJOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  GASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

General  Agents.  30  California  Street.  ^ 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

1'he  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block   in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  oJ  the  world. 
II  Is  fire  and  earthquake- proof.  It  has  five 
elev  tors.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  air)'. 
The  ventilation  is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  Ail  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage- way,  and  Its  tropical  plants*  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  Arnerleuu  or 
European  plan.  The  realuuritni  I*  the  nneiif 
In    til"  #>!!▼. 

C.P.SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.    J.  PATTERSON . 


17  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  09. 

No.  3/0  Sansome  Street, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRE 

TAMAR 
INDIEN 
GRiLLON 


SCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKILLON, 
Sole  Profrieter, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  lo 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALT.  jyRUfiOISTS. 


r\EPARTME.\ T  A  o.  6.— In  the  Superior 

^~^      Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  .MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS, 
defendan 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  FmDci.-co,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  Lity  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  trie  L  ierk  of  said  Superior  L-ourt. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  ihe 
above-named  plainiit)  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons — if  served  within  this  county;  or  if  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  wdl 
oe  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend 
ed  complain  L 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bvnos  ol  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  delcndant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein.] 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  ibis  seventh  day  of  Isiovember.in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousan-i  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  WILLIAM  T.  bESNON,  Clerk. 

[l   s.]  By  A.  J.  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk. 


STYLES 


OIL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  OO.'S. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL, 


C«     Pi     Ri     K* 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20, 1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


LKAVB 

FOR 


9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.M. 
*4.00  P.  M_ 

S.OO  A.M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A-  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9. 3Q  A.  M. 

7.3O  A-  M. 
*5.00  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

S.OO  A.M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4-3«  P-  M 

7.30  A.  M. 
lo.  OO  A.  M. 

3.OO  P.  M. 
*5.00  P.   U. 

3.30  P.  M. 

5. 30  P.  U. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A-  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  II. 

3.30  P.   M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA-M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A,  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P-  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


. .  Antioch  and  Martinez. 
- .  Benicia • 


.Calls toga  and  Napa — 

!  Colfax '.'.'.'.'.'.' Y.\. 


SDeming,  El  Paso  )  Express.... 
and  East J  Emigrant.., 
Gait  and  >  via  Livermore 
Stockton  I  via  Martinez. 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South 

. .  Livermore  and  Plea san  ton 

. .  Madera  and  Fresno , 

. .  Merced 

1  Mojave,  Needles,  (Express... 

\  and  East /Emigrant.. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

. .  Niles  and  Haywards 


!Ogden  and  ) 
East J 
Red  Bluff 
and  Tehama 

.  Redding 

.Sacramento, 


.  Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


Express 

Emigrant 

)  via  Marysville  . 
J"  via  Woodland.. 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


.Vallejo.. 


..Virginia  City.. 
..Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.   M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

8. 40  P.  M. 

IO.IO  A.  M. 
*IO.I0  A.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

7-  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"12. 10  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M- 
•8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
2.4O  P.  M. 
"I2.IO  P.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M. 
2.4°  P.  M. 
7.IO  A.  M. 
5.40  P.  M. 
3.40  P-  M. 
9.40  A.  M 

*8.40A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.   M. 

5-4°  P-  M. 

5.40  P.  H. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
I0-IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
♦3.40  P.  M. 
t3-4°  P.  M. 

9.40  a.  m  . 

6.40  p.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO.I0  A.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 
6.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  m  .  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  EI  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  X  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6-3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 

8.39,  9.00,  9.30,  10.0a,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3-00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,   5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.0a,  8.00,  9.00,  IOOO,  II.OO,  *IZ.OO. 

To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  *6.30.    "7.00,   "7.30,    *8.oo, 

*8-3o,  *3-30,  '4.00,  '4.30,  *5.oo,    5  30,  *6.oo,  *6-30,  9.00. 

To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  "9.30  A.    m.,  6.30, 

Jn. 00,  *ia.oo  p.  m. 
To  ALAMEDA— *6.oo,   "6.30,   7.00,    *7-3o,  *S-30, 

9.00,9.30,  10.00, 1 10.30,  11.00,  £11.30,  12.00,         30,  1. 00, 
£1.30,    2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4-30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,    S.OO,    9.OO,   IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY— *6.oo,   ''6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.oo,  *8.30, 

9.00,  (9.30,  10.00,  £10.30,  11.00,  in. 30.  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 

3.00,  4.00,    4.30,    5.00,   5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

to.oo,  11.00,  "12.00 
To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6. 00,  *6.3o,  7.00,  *7.3o,  £8.00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  io.oo,   11.00,   Ji.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   *4-30, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,-   '6.53,    *7-23-    *7-53,   '8-23, 

*8.53.   *9-23.    *io.2i,   *4.Z3.    *4-53.    *5-*3,   *S-53,  *6-»3i 

"6-53.  7-25i  9-5°- 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5- 15,  *5-45>  J6-45. 

t9-i5i  *3-i5« 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s-30-    *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 

8.00,    8.30,    9.00,   9.30,    10.00,  10,30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

13.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  g.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— '5.37,    '6.07,  6.37,    7.07, 

7.37,   8.07,    8.37,   9.07,   9-37.   10.07,    IO-37.    II-°7.  «-37. 

12.07,    I3-37.   <-°7.   i-37.  a-07.  2-37.  3-°7.  3-37,  4-°7.  4  37. 

5.°7i  5-37-  6-<>7i  6-37.  7.07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,  n.06. 
From  ALAMEDA— '5-22,   "5.52,   *6  22,  6.52,  "7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-22,  q.52,   £lO,22,  IO,52,  £ll.22,  11,52    £l2.22, 
12.52,     tl-22,    1.52,2.52,3.22,3.52,4.22,4.52,5.22,5.52, 

6.22,  6.52,  7.52,  8. 53,  9,52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY— '5. '5.  *S  45,  *6-'5,  6-4£,  *7-=5.  7-45, 

•8.15,  8.45,  £9.15,  9-45.  tio,is,  10,45.  £"-*5.  «•«.  "-45. 

x-45.   2-45.    3-45.   4-a5»   4,45.    5-15.  5-45.  6-*S,  6-45.  7-+5. 

8.45.  9-45.  10.45. 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    '6.15.    6.45,    '7.15, 

7.45,  8.45,    £9.15,    9-45,  zo-45,    U2.45,    1.45,   2.45,    3.45 

4-45.  *5-i5.  5-45.  *6-i5.  6-45,  *7-i5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9-*5.  «-i5.  "5j  3«*5» 
*6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12.15,  »-i5,  4-15- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO. 

(Established  1864,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY. 

39  Cluy  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  f'al. 
Telephone  No.  35 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

txS  aod  120  Market  Street,  and  75  and  17  California  Sir  et 

AS? AVERS    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplies :  also.  Druggists'  Glassware 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 
WINTER   ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  h,  1883,   and  until 
further  notice, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


DESTINATION. 


I6.5Q  A.M. 

( 

1 

Ms 

A. 

M. 

8.3O  A 

H. 

*8.io 

A. 

M. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 

and  ! 
..... 

9.03 

A. 

M. 

'3-30  P- 

4.25  p. 

M. 

■< 
1  " 

*tf 

M. 

*5-io  p. 

M. 

t4-59 

P. 

M. 

6.30  p. 

M. 

V 

; 

5  55 

P. 

M. 

8.3O  A.M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3Q  P.  M 

4.25  P.  M. 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
...Principal  Way  Stations . .  1 


9.03  A.  M. 
10.02  A,  M. 
3.36  P.  M. 
5-55  *•  «- 


10.40 
*3-3Q 


a.  m.  J  Gilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  \ 
p.  M.   1  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey / 


10.02  a.  M. 
5-55  *.   "■ 


. Hollister  and  TresPinos..    |      5-55  p. 


-?»J'm        <CarapCapit'ola)S  Santa  Cmi  \'*°-°>  f  »■ 
30      "     '    (,  broad  gauge,no  change  of  cars  )      3"M     ' 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      5.55  P.  m. 


'Sundays  excepted.        tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and   Sunday — good  to   return   on  Mon- 
day— to    Santa    Clara    or   San    Jose,    $2.50;    to   Gilroy, 
$4.00;    to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,   $5.00,    and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 


Ticket  Offices — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  AssL  Pass.  &  Tkt,  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Forfpointson  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME     TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
CUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4th  1883, 

^"^  and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentm  FerryJ— *io.  15, 
tio-15  A.  M.,   ti.35>  **-45»  *4-5°j  ts-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}— 17.00.  "*8.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  *s.3o 
ts-3o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry>— *8.oo, 
t8-5o  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  ti2.oo  M.,  *2-3o,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — *6.5o,  t6-4o,  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3.ao, 
Is- 10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (\Veok  Days)— 8.45,  10.50  A.  M., 
3-45.  5-3°  p-  AL 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)—7.45»  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.10.  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.eo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


■  ii  IK  A.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV,  IO  an  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S-  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave  Duncan  Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $z  ;   Camp  Taylor,  $2 ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50  ;  lomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4- 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  ior  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
P.etumrng,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  • 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

DAVID  NYE  F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  GenT  Ticket  Apent. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


GOODYEAR' 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


A  large  stock  of  English  Tweed  Robber  Coats* 

Gossamer  Rubber  <.khIs  Tor  men, 

Women,  and  Children. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    CO. 

B.  H.  PEASE  Jr.,       S.  .11.  KENTON,      Agents. 


577and:5T0  MARKET  STREET. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 


QCCWENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and  Erannan   Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 
c  From  San  Francisco  for 

&TBAMHK  18g3|  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  18th. 

1884. 

ARAEIC Thursday,  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  iVharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
LELAND  STANFORD.  Praddent. 

pACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  tbig  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  ports 
at  10  a.  m.,  on  the  5th,  iotb,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1'- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day ;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO   every  fifth  day— a.  M. 

for  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  every 
Monday,  3  p.  M. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgomery  Strhet. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

Nn.  ro  Market  Street   San  Francisco. 


P 


ACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


The  Company's  Steamcrs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Peking November  22d 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

Co  11m  a December  1st 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN.  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  from  Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

City  of  Sydney — Friday,  November  23d 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabinpassage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 


NATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT.  J.  A.  CAMFBSLJ 

S.  6KAT  &    CO., 


frll  Sacramento  Street. 


THE 

AMERICAS  SlJOAii  R£FISBR1 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF   AL1 


ned  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sngai 


Classes  of  Rei 
for  export. 

C.  ADOiLPHE  I,«TV  A  CO.,  Agents 

Offiorv-ao8  California   Street, 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  Home,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EXGL1SU  COKE   tM)  PIG  IKON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEESEBROVGH.       W.  H.  DIMOND. 


CO., 


WILLIAMS,    DlHOS»    & 

SHIPPING  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,   20a   Market   Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAILS.S. 

Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins  Co,  Limited ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


A 


Wffl.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Snipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  FrancLtCO, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 


Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


BANKING. 

*fHE  NEVADA  BANK 

A  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Paid-up  Capital $3,000,000  in  Cold. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

_  _    _  .  Geo.  L.  Brander,  Vice-President : 

James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

J-'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— Hew  York,  Agency  or  the  Bant  ol 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  BanK; 
Chicago,  I  nlon  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men's Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand;  London.  N".  M.  Botb-scklld  «t 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation* 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  Hkrricts  and  interior 
towns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

j-etfea*  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

liraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster- 
dam., St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ot 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o*  Liverpool.   Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
cine  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Comer  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 

COMMERCIAL 

JNSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALA 
FIRE    AND    MARINE 

Principal  office  405  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  President. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


ZJOME  MUTUAL 
■L1  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

No.  316  Sansc-me  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .  .$300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1881 684,332  8j 

PRESIDENT _ I.  F.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRETARY    CHARLES  R.   STORV 


C    J.    HUTCHINSON.  H.   JL    HANH 

HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

332  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  SL, 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sts. 
W.  L.  Cbalmsbs.  Special  Agent  and  Adjuster. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOR   GAXDESS,    MILLS,    HUES,    AXD    rillr 
DEP.4BTME.VTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GrTTA     PERCHA     AXD     Rl'ttBER 

MAXUFACITKOfG  COMPA3TT. 


I'arbollzed  Rubber  Dose,  Standard,  (Maltese 
( ><■>!-,>  KuMht  Hh-c,  Extra  **  A"  Knbber  Hose, 
Rubber  Hone,  (Competition,)  Suction  lfohe. 
Steam  Hot.  Brewera'  Hone,  Steam  FLre-Englne 
Hose.  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVE*,   GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR, 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

I  COWMiy,  PORTER  &  CO., 

tl.XF.KAE  DIRECTORS, 

1  IIS  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

I  J.   B.  C0WHN.  D.  H.  SCHLYLER.  J.     W.   POR'HR, 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


The    most  wonderful   and   beautiful    line  of  Cards 

ever  displayed.        HMVi  >r   I'lEir:  *. 
Call  and  see.  Open  evenings.  Call   and  see. 

436  4'allforuia  St.,  :>  doorsbeiow  Mont- 
gomery, opp.  merchants'  Exchange. 


J.  J.  EVA 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

SanFrancisay 

1863. 

CapitaLStbtfc 
$£000,000.00 
'SurplilS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cat,  July  1,  I88SS. 


PRICE'S   SAN  LEANDRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

(WIUTECUAPEL  STYLE). 

Important   Iniproi  emem-  In  construction  and 
finish  of  the  how  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  atd  back  up  too  far.  Ihe  boCy  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle  ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  banging  the  body,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  spring*,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  device,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  a  large 
horse  carrying  the  shaft*  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v.  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
allyremedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  i,  1883. 
Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  3000  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  B.  Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 
For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions   of   twelve   different    styles,    price   list,   freight 
charges,  etc.,  etc,    address  Truman,  I»hani  «&  Co., 
511  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PRICE, 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Lean  tiro,  Cal, 


If  you  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

WAKEFIELD*  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

We  have  now  In  stock  the   finest  assortment 
ever  offered   lu  this   city. 


This  Cut    repromls    oar    LADV>    FKAXK.LIX 
ROCKER,  No.  471,  $8.50. 

--en-*    for   Illustrated    Catalogue,  from  which 
yt  ±  can  select  as  well  as  if  you  visited  our 
■ore,  at  644  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  CO, 


119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Invite  public  attention  to  their  exhibition  for  the 
coming  Holidays  in  WATCHES  of  every  description, 
DIAMONDS  and  all  kinds  of  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
mounted  and  unmounted;  PEARLS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CHIME 
CLOCKS,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  collection  they  have 
yet  offered,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  and  novel  articles  iii  the  latest  styles. 


Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  very  lowest 
prices. 


INSURANCE     COMPAAY 

of  california. 

Capital, $756,000 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,350,000 

D.  J.  STAPLES,  President. 
ALPK 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President. 


WILLIAM  I.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


MAGRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING   MACHINE   AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F., 

Also  at  1152  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteen!!.  Street, 
Oakland. 
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Cured.  Greatest  Ioveattoi. 

of  the  aye  pierce  &  Son 
704  Sic  SL,  San  Fran.  Cal- 


OUR  STOCK  OF 


llHI     BAN 


JAPANESE 


ART  WORKS  IS  NOW  COMPLETE. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  THE  PURCHASE  OF  HOLIDAY  PRESENTS  UNTIL 
AFTER  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DESIRABLE  ARTICLES  HAVE  BEEN  SOLD. 
YOU  WILL  NEVER  FIND  A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  COLLECTION  OF  GOODS 
THAN    CAN    BE    FOUND  NOW    AT    20,    22,    24   GEARY    STREET 

OPEN   UNTIL    MIDNIGHT. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  L1GHT-RCNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thonsands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  UFO.  CO. 
303  gutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 


nm  pianos. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


137  POST  STREET.  "-Decker  Brothers', 
Fischei,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


iET-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  ttecoratlon*. 

•V.  W.  MONTAGUE  &.  CO. 

110  to  US  Battery  Street. 


INK  FALK'S  MILWAUKEE  BEER 


The  Argonaut 


VOL.  XIII.    NO.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER  15,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN  CENTS. 


MY    ISLAND    BRIDE. 


A  Storr  of  the  Sea. 


In  the  year  1850  I  joined  the  clipper  ship  Swordfish,  Cap- 
tain W.  H.  Applston,  as  third  officer.  She  was  one  of  the 
ships  belonging  to  C.  Adolphe  Low  &  Co.,  Beekman  Street, 
New  York,  the  owners  of  a  line  of  clipper  packets,  and  the 
largest  house  engaged  in  the  California  trade  at  that  time. 
They  sent  one  or  two  ships  every  month  to  San  Francisco, 
which,  from  there,  would  go  in  ballast  to  China  or  Calcutta. 
Their  ships  were  all  full  clippers,  built  to  sail  and  make  time, 
and  as  this  was  before  steamships  had  entered  into  the 
freight  trade,  a  few  weeks  or  months  made  a  big  difference 
in  the  profits  of  a  large  shipping  house. 

The  Swordfish  was  one  of  their  crack  ships,  and  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  had  made  the  voyage  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco  in  ninety-five  days,  had  taken  in  her  bal- 
last, and  was  lying  in  the  stream  waiting  for  a  crew.  For,  in 
those  days,  as  soon  as  a  ship  arrived  in  San  Francisco  her 
crew  immediately  left  and  made  for  the  mines — they  all 
wanted  to  try  their  luck  with  the  fickle  goddess,  Fortune. 

The  boarding-house  masters  would  have  supplied  us  with 
the  few  men  needed  to  complete  the  number  required  for 
our  crew  if  the  captain  would  have  accepted  the  men  they 
intended  to  "shanghai" — that  is,  make  drunk  and  ship  willy- 
nilly.  But  Captain  Appleton  always  preferred  to  pick  every 
man  before  shipping  him.  Two-thirds  of  the  crew  had 
come  out  in  the  ship  from  New  York,  and  when  at  last  we 
went  to  sea  we  had  a  good  crew — every  man  able-bodied 
and  a  good  seaman. 

We  left  the  Heads  with  a  spanking  norther  blowing,  "  car- 
rying a  bone  in  our  teeth."  We  soon  ran  down  our  lati- 
tudes, and  struck  the  trades,  when  we  took  the  slack  out  of 
our  standing  rigger — every  man  having  a  pride  in  making 
the  vessel  look  ship-shape  and  in  doing  his  work  well.  The 
captain  himself  took  the  most  interest,  as  he  owned  an  eighth 
of  the  ship,  which  had  been  built  under  his  superintendence, 
at  Mystic,  Conn. ;  and  a  right  pretty  cralt  she  was.  Her 
mast  was  the  perfect  spar-stick,  none  of  your  pattern-built 
masts,  and  there  was  no  wire  standing-rigger  either  ;  but  the 
old-fashioned  Russian-hemp  rope,  which  would  give  and 
take,  added  the  life  of  motion  to  the  ship. 

We  were  making  good  time,  and  were  busy  with  the  thou- 
sand and  one  things  necessary  to  keep  a  ship  in  good  order. 
One  day  we  had  just  taken  the  slack  off  the  guy  of  the  jib- 
boom,  and  a  sailor  was  seizing  it  from  the  lee  cat-head  ;  he 
had  taken  a  half-hitch  around  his  marlinspike  to  fasten  this 
seizing  and  make  it  look  snug  and  finished  ;  but,  using  too 
mnch  force,  he  broke  the  marlin,  lost  his  balance,  and  went 
head-first  into  the  sea.  As  we  always  kept  a  quarter-boat 
hanging  at  the  davits,  it  was  not  long  before  we  had  him  on 
board  again.  These  little  narrow  escapes  are  not  infrequent, 
however,  at  sea. 

One  afternoon,  when  we  were  all  at  work — for  in  those 
warm  latitudes  we  had  not  been  keeping  watch  and  watch, 
but  the  watch  that  went  on  duty  at  eight  A.  M.  stopped  on 
deck  until  six  p.  M.,  or  the  second  dog-watch — the  captain 
came  up  on  deck  and  ordered  all  our  work  to  be  put  away. 
He  then  gave  the  reason  for  this,  by  telling  the  mate  to  take 
in  all  the  light  sails  and  make  the  ship  snug,  as  the  barome- 
ter was  falling  fast.  With  all  his  experience,  he  said,  he  had 
never  seen  it  so  low.  We  presently  found  that  we  were  none 
too  soon,  for  the  storm  struck  us,  and  we  had  to  take  in 
everything  but  a  double-reef  foresail  and  main-topsail. 

By  morning  the  sea  was  running  mountain  high,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  every  billow  would  break  on  board ;  but  the 
ship  rose  to  it  every  time,  and  shook  off  the  spray  with  un- 
daunted front.  Late  in  the  second  day  there  was  no  abate- 
ment of  the  wind,  though  we  had  hoped  there  would  be  at 
twelve  o'clock.  The  captain  had  caught  the  sun  for  a  few 
moments,  and  found  our  latitude  to  be  thirteen  degrees 
north,  and  our  longitude  one  hundred  and  nine  west.  We 
had  struck  the  outer  circle  of  a  cyclone,  and  though  we  were 
still  on  our  course,  the  shjp  steered  a  little  wild,  and  we  had 
to  set  the  spanker.  I  heard  the  captain  tell  the  first  mate 
that  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  do  so,  for  the  ship  had  more 
sail  on  then  than  she  ought  to  carry ;  still,  as  she  was  mak- 
ing her  course,  he  didn't  want  to  lay  her  to.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  little  need,  for  the  bonny  bark  skimmed  along  like 
a  bird.  Though  some  water  would  come  on  board,  the  ports 
were  all  open,  and  it  soon  ran  off  the  deck. 

Just  at  dark  I  was  waiting  for  the  other  watch  to  get  their 
supper  and  relieve  us,  so  we  could  go  below.  Suddenly  a 
big  sea  caught  the  ship's  waist  and  the  quarter,  and  broke  on 
board,  doing  no  damage  except  to  the  quarter-boat.  This  it 
filled,  and,  breaking  the  sister-hooks  of  the  after-boat  falls, 
let  the  boat  down,  and  it  hung  by  the  forward  falls.  The 
boat's  weight  broke  the  lashings ;  so  I  got  a  piece  of  rope, 
ran  it  through  the  eye  of  the  block,  and,  as  the  sailors  over- 
hauled the  falls,  let  myself  down  into  the  boat  from  one 
thwart  to  the  other.  In  that  way  I  could  lash  the  falls  to  the 
eye-bolt-in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  I  had  just  reached  the  bolt, 
and  was  reefing  the  rope,  when  another  sea  came.  It  was  so 
heavy  that  I  hung  on  tor  dear  life,  and  when  it  had  passed 
over,  and  I  could  lift  my  head  out  of  water,  I  was  horror- 
stricken.  The  ship  was  nowhere  in  sight  I  was  adrift  in 
the  boat  full  of  water. 

I  halloed  until  I  was  hoarse,  in  hope  of  being  heard  by 


those  on  board  the  ship,  who  I  knew  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  find  me,  even  at  that  very  moment.  But  as  the  time 
dragged  slowly  along,  and  nothing  appeared  in  view,  I  lost 
all  hope,  and  abandoned  myself  to  my  dreadful  fate.  Never- 
theless, as  I  had  to  hold  on  by  main  force  to  keep  from  be- 
ing washed  out  of  the  boat — every  sea  made  a  clean  breach 
over  it — the  effort  diverted  my  attention,  and  caused  me  to 
exert  all  my  strength — involuntarily,  one  might  say,  since  of 
what  use  could  it  possibly  be  ?  However,  I  managed  to  get 
an  opportunity  between  the  seas  to  unfasten  one  of  the  lash- 
ings around  the  thwarts  and  oars,  to  keep  them  in  place, 
hanging  at  the  davits.  I  then  tied  myself  to  the  seat,  and 
thus  felt  more  secure  during  the  long  night.  It  was  very 
long,  but  day  came  at  last,  only  to  torture  me  with  hunger 
and  thirst.  The  tobacco  in  my  pocket  was  soaked  through 
with  salt-water,  and  I  had  chewed  so  much  in  the  night  that 
my  mouth  was  all  parched,  and  my  tongue  so  swollen  as  to 
be  almost  paralyzed. 

The  day  wore  on,  but  brought  no  further  hope.  The  gale 
was  still  at  its  height,  and  there  was  nothing  I  could  do  but 
think  of  my  miserable  condition,  going  over  and  over  again 
the  same  train  of  thought,  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way,  repeating 
mentally  : 

"  One  more  unfortunate,  who  will  be  forever  consigned  to 
oblivion  when  the  ship  reaches  port,  by  a  few  lines'  notice." 

And  then  it  would  dance  before  my  eyes  in  letters  of  fire  : 

' '  The  ship  Swordfish  reports  that  in  trying  to  save  the  quarter-boat, 
during  a  gale,  the  third  officer  was  lost  overboard.  All  possible  means 
were  taken  to  find  and  rescue  him,  but  he  was  never  seen  afterward, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  instantly  drowned." 

The  day  was  bad  enough,  but  I  feared  the  night  would  be 
worse  ;  and  it  was  indeed  so.  I  could  hardly  keep  awake, 
and  yet  the  anxiety  and  suspense  were  such  that  I  thought  I 
should  become  insane  before  morning.  Once  or  twice  I 
made  an  effort  to  loosen  the  rope  which  bound  me  to  the 
seat,  and  end  my  sufferings  by  jumping  into  the  sea,  but  my 
hands  were  too  numb  to  be  of  use. 

Yet  hope  still  seemed  to  flicker  in  my  breast,  and  before 
daylight  I  noticed  that  the  wind  did  not  blow  so  hard,  and 
that  the  sea  was  not  so  high.  The  sun  came  up  clear  and 
the  waves  subsided.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  seemed  to  re- 
vive and  strengthen  me,  and  to  give  me  renewed  courage,  so 
that  I  began  to  cast  about  to  find  some  way  of  freeing  the 
boat  from  water.  I  soon  discovered  that  when  the  second 
sea  had  struck  the  boat,  it  had  broken  the  stem  where  the 
eye-bolt  went  through  for  the  falls  and  painter. 

Fortunately  I  had  had  on  my  oil-suit  over  my  clothes  all 
this  time,  and  I  now  took  my  oiled  jacked  and  stuffed  it  into 
the  broken  place.  Then  I  made  two  turns  with  the  lashing 
around  the  broken  ends  of  the  gunwales,  and  with  a  thole- 
pin I  hove  the' bow  together  and  tied  the  pin.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  repair,  but  the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Thus  having  prevented  any  more  water  from  com- 
ing in,  I  baled  out  with  my  sou'wester  hat  what  was  already 
in  the  boat.  By  that  time  I  was  all  tired  out,  so  I  sat  down 
to  rest  and  think,  the  result  of  my  meditations  being  that  I 
took  off  my  shirt  and  tied  it  to  the  blade  of  an  oar  which  I 
stuck  up  for  a  mast.  I  was  then  completely  overcome  with 
fatigue,  and,  stretching  myself  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
fell  into  a  deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

Exactly  how  long  it  lasted  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  must  have 
been  all  the  remainder  of  that  afternoon,  the  following  night, 
and  well  into  the  next  day,  when  I  was  awakened  by  some 
men  jumping  into  the  boat  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  they 
were  some  kind  of  islanders,  who  took  me  on  to  the  deck  of 
a  catamaran  and  began  stripping  off  all  my  clothes. 

That  is  the  last  thing  I  can  remember  until  I  found  my 
self  lying  on  the  ground  in  a  rude  hut,  without  any  clothes 
on  or  anything  to  cover  me.  I  soon  concluded  that  I  must 
have  been  there  for  several  weeks,  for  I  was  so  emaciated 
that  I  could  almost  see  through  the  hand  which  I  barely 
managed  to  lift.  On  the  ground  near  me,  when  I  opened 
my  eyes,  I  beheld  a  native  girl,  who  seemed  pleased  to  see 
me  looking  at  her,  and  immediately  pointed  to  her  mouth, 
asking  in  sign-language  if  I  were  hungry.  I  replied  in  like 
manner  that  I  was,  and  she  then  opened  a  green  cocoanut, 
picked  before  the  meat  and  milk  had  separated,  and  began 
feeding  it  to  me  with  her  fingers.  Never  before  in  my  whole 
life  had  food  seemed  so  delicious.  I  felt  that  every  mouth- 
ful was  giving  me  new  life,  and  sending  the  warm  blood 
pulsing  through  my  veins,  rousing  within  me  new  hopes  of 
life. 

I  wonder  if  any  one  else  has  ever  tried  to  learn  a  foreign 
language  as  I  did,  with  love  and  tenderness  for  a  grammar, 
and  a  real,  live  dictionary  for  constant  reference  ?  I  would 
advise  all  intending  students  to  try  the  experiment ;  I  con- 
sider it  the  easiest  and  most  interesting  method  in  the  world, 
provided  the  teacher  is  like  mine.  She  never  tired  of  show- 
ing and  telling  me  all  within  her  simple  store  of  knowledge, 
and  providing  for  all  my  physical  needs  as  well,  during  the 
many  months  that  I  lay  gaining  strength  enough  to  crawl 
out  of  the  hut  into  the  sun.  It  was  not  long  before  I  was 
able  to  understand  that  the  fatigue  and  exposure  I  had  un- 
dergone, together  with  sleeping  with  the  rays  of  the  hot 
tropical  sun  beating  on  my  uncovered  head,  had  brought  on 
brain  fever.  From  this  I  had  been  rescued  only  by  the 
tender  and  unwearying  care  of  my  gentle  nurse,  who  in- 
formed me,  in  answer  to  my  anxious  inquiries,  that  I  was 
living  on  one  of  a  cluster  ot  islands  of  which  her  father  was 


the  head  chief.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  find  that  I  be- 
longed to  this  native  girl,  having  been  a  gift  from  her  fond 
father  when  I  was  rescued.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  amusing 
to  learn  that  I  was  a  prisoner  among  a  race  of  cannibals, 
and  that  her  father  had  conquered  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
islands,  and  eaten  those  whom  he  could  not  subdue — a  mos^ 
effectual  mode  of  reducing  them  to  subjection  ! 

It  was  a  custom  among  them  to  eat  all  prisoners  of  war 
taken  from  each  other ;  but  as  the  head  chief  had  conquered 
all  the  others,  there  had  not  been  a  feast  for  several  years. 
I  v,-as  surprised,  therefore,  that  I  had  not  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  man-eating  propensity,  until  my  dusky  protectress  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  my  immunity  in  the  following  manner : 

When  I  was  cabin-boy  once  on  a  brig  during  a  voyage 
from  Havana  to  New  York,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  on 
board  a  few  days  after  we  left  Havana.  By  the  time  we 
reached  New  York  harbor,  the  two  mates,  the  cook,  and 
three  sailors  were  down  with  the  disease,  leaving  the  captain, 
one  sailor,  and  myself  to  work  the  brig.  We  were  quaran- 
tined in  the  lower  bay,  and  the  health  officer  sent  two  nurses 
on  board  to  help  take  care  of  the  sick.  Before  long  the 
captain  was  taken  with  the  fever,  leaving  only  the  one  sailor 
— a  Welshman,  and  a  genius  in  his  way — and  myself  to  rep- 
resent the  crew.  To  while  away  the  long,  weary  hours,  I 
used  to  get  up  on  the  to'gallant  (o'cas'le  and  lie  in  the  sun 
while  this  sailor  would  tattoo  me.  I  had  rings  around  the 
fingers  of  each  hand,  stars  on  the  backs  of  both  hands,  oa 
one  arm  I  had  a  sailor  standing  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  clasp- 
ing a  staff  carrying  the  American  flag  floating  in  the  breeze, 
and  above  this  was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  On  the  other 
arm  were  the  initials  of  my  name,  with  two  hearts  joined, 
and  pierced  with  a  dart ;  above  that  a  foul  anchor  with  the 
word  "  Hope";  on  one  side  of  my  chest  was  a  representa- 
tion of  the  crucifixion,  and  on  the  other  the  Madonna  and 
Child.  All  of  this  was  picked  into  my  skin,  dot  by  dot,  with 
India-ink,  and  if  the  sick  had  not  died  so  that  we  were  re- 
leased from  quarantine  soon,  there  would  not  have  been  an- 
other inch  lett  for  the  sailor  to  tattoo. 

When  the  cannibals  had  stripped  me  on  their  boat,  they 
concluded,  from  these  pictures  on  my  body,  that  I  was  a  big 
chief,  as  tattooing  was  the  method  employed  by  them  of 
keeping  a  record  of  their  battles,  the  men  they  had  eaten, 
and  any  other  memorable  events  in  their  lives.  I  had  so 
many  pictures  and  marks  upon  my  body  that  they  considered 
me  too  wonderful  a  chief  to  be  eaten,  so  the  head  chief 
claimed  me,  and  handed  me  over  to  his  daughter  as  the  only 
man  in  the  place  worthy  to  be  her  husband.  Thus  my  life 
had  been  spared,  and  a  bride  found  for  me. 

When  I  had  gained  a  little  strength,  I  tried  to  get  around, 
but  the  sun  blistered  my  body  painfully,  as  I  had  nothing  on 
to  cover  my  skin.  The  girl  had  little  more,  only  a  necklace 
of  shark's  teeth,  and  in  her  ears  two  brass  wheels,  stuck  on 
by  putting  the  little  shaft  of  the  wheel  through  a  hole  in  the 
lobe  of  the  ear.  They  were  a  part  of  the  watch  taken  from 
me  with  my  clothes.  I  soon  learned  to  grease  my  body  all 
over  with  fish-oil  till  the  flesh  became  almost  as  tough  as 
that  of  the  natives.  They  called  me  the  Coral  Chief,  as  my 
flesh  was  white  like  the  coral  rocks  of  their  reefs. 

We  lived  upon  the  fruits  native  to  the  island,  and  fish, 
which  was  eaten  without  cooking  ;  but  it  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  take  any  fish.  The  boat,  in  which  I  had  been 
found,  had  been  saved,  and  while  I  was  getting  well  I  took 
some  nails  from  it,  and  fashioned  them  into  fishhooks,  tak- 
ing bones  to  fasten  to  the  shaft  of  the  hook.  I  untwist- 
ed and  split  the  threads  of  a  piece  of  rope,  and  retwisted 
them  into  good  fish-lines.  So,  by  the  time  I  could  go  out  on 
the  boat  of  my  native  girl,  I  had  the  means  of  catching 
more  fish  than  any  one  else,  thus  gaining  the  respect  of  all 
the  natives,  and  increasing  my  reputation  among  them  as  a 
great  chief.  Their  boats  were  large  canoes,  with  a  deck  pro- 
jecting a  little  way  on  each  side,  having,  as  an  outrigger,  a 
log  made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  canoe,  without  being  dug 
out,  fastened  to  the  main  boat  by  two  pieces  of  wood,  ten 
feet  out  on  one  side.  It  made  the  boat  very  stiff,  and  she 
would  live  in  any  sea.  The  one  sail  was  of  matting,  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  trees.  While  out  fishing  or  going  from 
one  island  to  another,  I  was  always  hoping  and  watching  to 
see  a  vessel.  Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  saw  a  speck  on  the 
horizon,  but  it  was  so  far  off  I  could  not  tell  whether  or  no 
it  was  a  ship. 

I  had  not  been  on  the  island  very  long,  when  one  day  the 
old  chief  died.  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  sand,  his  body  was 
placed  in  it,  sitting  up,  with  the  face  toward  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  hole  was  then  covered  up.  The  natives  flocked  over 
from  all  the  other  islands,  with  their  sub-chiefs,  to  pay  the 
last  respects  to  the  late  head  chief.  After  the  burial  there 
was  a  feast  for  three  days  and  nights.  When  that  was  over, 
there  was  a  general  wrangle  over  the  election  of  a  new  chief, 
which  was  finally  decided  by  a  trial  of  strength,  the  strongest 
to  receive  the  honor  of  becoming  head  chief. 

We  males  all  squatted  down  on  the  ground,  forming  a 
circle,  with  the  women  making  a  second  ring  on  the  inside. 
The  trial  of  strength  was  for  the  one  wishing  to  be  head 
chief,  to  jump  into  the  centre  of  the  inner  ring,  dancing 
wildly  around,  and  challenge  any  one  to  throw  him  out  by 
main  strength  over  the  heads  of  the  women,  the  victor  to 
throw  all  comers  until  challenge  should  cease.  None  but 
sub-chiefs  were  allowed  to  contest ;  and,  finally,  one  was  sc 
successful  as  to  throw  all  who  contested  with  him.  My  na- 
tive girl  had  been  urging  me  all  the  time  to  ;umD  in,  but  I 
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refused,  until  at  last  she  begged  me  so  hard,  saying  she 
would  lose  caste  if  I  did  not  at  least  make  an  attempt,  that 
I  could  resist  no  longer.  I  sprang  into  the  circle,  seized  the 
heretofore  victorious  sub-chief,  and  threw  him  far  beyond  the 
outer  ring.  As  no  other  contestant  appeared,  I  was  declared 
head  chief  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  but  I  accepted  the 
office  only  on  condition  that  the  late  chiefs  daughter  should 
be  elected  chiefess  in  her  own  right ;  to  be  obeyed  as  long 
as  she  should  live,  regardless  of  anything  that  might  happen 
to  me. 

This  little  act  of  justice  struck  them  all  so  pleasantly  that 
it  seemed  to  strengthen  my  authority  instead  of  dividing  it. 
I  took  special  pains,  however,  to  have  the  girl  perform  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office,  and  soon  the  natives  be- 
gan unconsciously  to  look  to  her  more  than  to  me. 

As  time  passed  by,  I  often  wondered  how  long  I  had  been 
on  the  island ;  but  I  had  no  means  of  telling,  and  I  had  al- 
most given  up  all  hope  of  ever  knowing  anything  of  civilized 
life  again.  I  was  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
savage,  when  one  day  my  life  was  turned  back  into  its  old 
channels  as  suddenly  as  it  had  before  been  swept  out  of 
them.  I  was  going  from  one  island  to  another  in  a  boat  with 
my  chiefess,  attending  to  the  duties  of  our  office. 

There  had  been  a  terrible  gale  during  the  past  two  days, 
which  had  done  some  damage  to  the  island  on  which  we 
lived,  and  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  had  happened  to  the 
others.  The  girl  was  sailing  the  boat  and  I  was  fishing, 
when  suddenly,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  she  called 
my  attention  to  a  "  big  bird,"  as  she  styled  it. 

I  looked  up  leisurely  enough,  and  oh,  what  a  sight  met  my 
eyes  !  Out  from  the  lee  of  one  of  the  islands  stood  a  three- 
masted  schooner.  My  heart  beat  so  I  could  hardly  speak, 
but  I  managed  to  tell  the  girl  to  steer  the  boat  toward  the 
strange  object,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  hailed  those  on  board 
the  vessel  in  English,  much  to  their  surprise,  as  they  sup 
posed  me  to  be  a  native. 

The  vessel  was  the  schooner  Spray,  of  San  Francisco, 
Gerry  Wilbur,  master,  loaded  with  coal,  from  Sydney  to  San 
Francisco.  The  gale  of  the  last  few  days  had  blown  her  out 
of  her  course,  and  I  now  learned  that  I  had  been  staying  on 
an  island  of  the  Rodock  chain,  latitude  ten  degrees  north, 
longitude  one  hundred  and  thirteen  degrees  west.  While 
sailing  along,  1  told  my  story  briefly  to  those  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  and,  when  I  had  finished,  Captain  Wilbur  invited 
me  on  board  and  offered  me  passage  to  San  Francisco. 

Need  I  say  that  1  accepted  it  immediately  f  Catching  the 
end  of  the  rope  thrown  to  me,  1  explained  to  the  native  girl 
that  my  father,  a  big  chief,  was  very  angry  at  me  for  staying 
away  so  long,  and  had  sent  this  great  canoe  to  bring  me 
right  back.  I  told  her  to  return  to  the  island,  and  say  to  her 
people  that  I  had  gone  to  my  father's  island  to  obtain  his 
consent  for  me  to  come  again  to  them,  and  that  they  must 
obey  her  until  my  return.  She  was  very  loth  to  part  with 
me,  but  I  made  her  understand  that  I  did  not  dare  to  take 
her  to  my  father  until  I  had  made  my  peace  with  him.  I 
then  climbed  on  board  the  vessel,  and  shoved  the  boat  off, 
but  the  poor  creature  kept  company  with  us  for  hours,  until 
the  wind  sprung  up,  when  she  was  obliged  to  turn  the  boat's 
head  for  shore,  and  we  parted.  That  was  my  last  view  of 
my  native  bride. 

We  had  a  fair  passage  home,  and  on  Christmas  morning, 
1852,  we  came  in  through  the  Golden  Gate,  which  I  had  not 
seen  for  twenty-nine  months — that  length  of  time  having 
elapsed  since  I  last  sailed  out  of  the  harbor.  As  we  hauled 
up  alongside  of  Long  Wharf,  my  heart  was  overflowing  with 
gratitude  toward  all  on  board  the  vessel.  Every  one  had 
treated  me  generously,  from  the  captain  to  the  cabin-boy, 
and  each  had  given  me  some  piece  of  clothing.  As  I  shook 
them  all  by  the  hand  at  parting,  they  presented  me  with  a 
sum  of  money  to  supply  my  immediate  needs.  Tears  were 
in  my  eyes  as  I  went  up  the  wharf,  thinking  of  such  kind- 
ness in  a  city  where  I  now  saw  only  strangers  around  me, 
though  I  knew  every  point  of  it  so  well.  Passing  the  door 
of  the  Osceola  gambling-saloon,  I  heard  the  old  familiar  cry  : 

"  Make  your  game,  gentlemen  I  The  red  wins  and  the 
black  loses  ! " 

And  I  said,  joyously,  to  myself : 

"  The  red  has  won  with  me  this  time  I" 

Going  up  the  street  a  few  blocks  further,  I  came  to  Winn's 
restaurant,  which  I  entered  and  there  ate  my  Christmas  din- 
ner in  thankfulness  and  peace. 

Years  have  since  passed,  and  I  am  an  old  man,  with  one 
boy  who  has  grown  up  and  built  him  a  nest,  a  girl  who  has 
mated  and  passed  from  under  my  roof,  and  other  children 
still  gladdening  my  home.  Every  year  I  gather  them  all 
together,  children  and  grandchildren,  under  my  roof,  to  eat 
their  Christmas  dinner,  while  I  tell  them  over  again  why  no 
dinner  has  ever  tasted  so  good  as  that  one  of  Christmas, 
1852.  A.  P.  S. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1883. 


For  wonderful  stories  read  the  Paris  Figaro.  Here  is  one 
of  them  :  Doctor  de  la  Pommerais  was  executed  in  June, 
1864,  for  a  murder  of  the  Palmer  type.  On  the  night  before 
his  execution  he  was  visited  by  Surgeon  Velpeau,  who,  after 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  informed  him  that  he  came  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and  that  he  hoped  for  Doctor  de  la  Pom- 
merais's  cooperation.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "that  one  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  of  physiology  is  as  to  whether 
any  ray  of  memory,  reflection,  or  real  sensibility  survives  in 
the  brain  of  a  man  after  the  fall  of  the  head."  At  this  point 
the  condemned  man  looked  somewhat  startled  ;  but  profes- 
sional instincts  at  once  resumed  their  sway,  and  the  two  phy- 
sicians calmly  discussed  and  arranged  the  details  of  an  ex- 
periment for  the  next  morning.  "When  the  knife  falls,"  said 
Velpeau, "  I  shall  be  standing  at  your  side,  and  your  head  will 
at  once  pass  from  the  executioner's  hands  into  mine.  I  will 
then  cry  distinctly  into  your  ear:  'Coutydela  Pommerais, 
can  you  at  this  moment  thrice  lower  the  lid  of  your  right  eye 
while  the  left  remains  open  ? '"  The  next  day,  when  the  great 
surgeon  reached  the  condemned  cell,  he  found  the  doomed 
raan  practicing  the  sign  agreed  upon.  A  few  moments  later 
the  guillotine  had  done  its  work,  the  head  was  in  Velpeau's 
hands  and  the  question  put.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  the 
most  shocking  and  ghastly  scenes,  he  was  almost  frozen  with 
terror  as  he  saw  the  right  lid  fall,  while  the  other  looked 
fixedly  trs  kim.  "Again  !"  he  cried,  frantically.  The  lids 
rliove'3.  but  they  did  not  part.    It  was  all  over. 
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Secretary  Lincoln  has  a  newer  and  more  elegantly  ap- 
pointed office  than  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  state,  war,  and  navy  building,  look- 
ing out  upon  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Rich  Turkish  rugs  par- 
tially cover  the  tessellated  hard-wood  floor.  The  flat-topped 
desk  is  of  mahogany,  covered  with  blue  cloth.  The  other 
furniture  is  covered  with  olive-tinted  leather.  On  the  walls 
hang  portraits  of  Generals  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Sheridan, 
and  Secretaries  Stanton  and  the  two  Camerons.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln is  an  inveterate  smoker  while  at  work,  and  in  writing  he 
uses  a  steel  pen  in  a  plain  three-cent  wooden  holder. 

Emmons  Blaine,  a  son  of  the  ex-Secretary,  has  just  been 
made  division  freight  agent  en  the  Northwestern  Railway. 


Mrs.  Blaine  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Garfield  in  Cleveland 
recently. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Ella  Wheeler  has  red 
hair.     We  have  read  her  poems. 

A  party  of  Mormon  missionaries  from  Utah  have  been 
working,  says  London  Truth,  actively  for  the  last  six  months 
in  the  western  counties. 

Miss  Hoar,  whom  Mr.  Bowles,  the  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  is  going  to  marry,  is  the  original  of  one  of  Miss 
Louisa  Alcott's  "  Little  Women." 

John  M.  Hewes,  the  well-known  Boston  printer,  whose 
death  is  announced,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  famous  "  Boston  tea-party." 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  presented  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria with  a  palace  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Not  an  unpleasant  international  courtesy. 

"  Lady  Jim,"  the  Piute  "squaw  man,"  died  recently.  Hav- 
ing refused  to  fight  with  his  tribe  at  Pyramid  Lake,  in  i860, 
he  was  condemned  ever  after  to  wear  petticoats. 

General  Franz  Sigel,  the  fighter  of  Baden  and  of  Missouri 
and  Virginia,  is  now  editing  a  German  paper  in  a  suburb  of 
New  York.  "  I  fight  mit  Sigel,"  was  one  of  the  slang  phrases 
of  the  war. 

Miss  Rebecca  Boone,  who  died  last  week  in  Norristown, 
Pennsylvania,  aged  eighty-eight,  was  a  cousin  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  daughter  of  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Daniel 
Boone,  of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Alfred  Mace,  son  of  the  celebrated  Jem  Mace,  the 
champion  pugilist  of  the  world,  is  at  present  giving  a  series 
of  evangelical  lectures  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England, 
and  draws  crowded  houses. 

A  Sanskrit  poetess,  named  Ramabhaia,  is  the  guest  of 
Professor  Max  Muller,  in  London.  The  lady  has  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  memory,  and  composes  extempore  San- 
skrit poetry  with  great  facility. 

The  Countess  Gabrielle-Sibyl-Aimee  Marie  Antoinette  de 
Riquetti  de  Mirabeau  de  Martel  de  Janville,  who  writes  in 
the  Vie  Parisienm  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Gyp,"  and 
is  the  authoress  of  the  unsuccessful  play  "Autour  du  Man- 
age," has  just  brought  an  action  against  an  illustrated  paper, 
La  Vie  Moderne,  for  daring  to  publish  her  portrait. 

The  widow  of  the  ill-starred  Colonel  Flatters  will  soon  be 
led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  in  Paris  by  a  General  of  Brigade. 
To  become  his  wife  she  will  sacrifice  the  rather  handsome 
pension  that  Gambetta  obtained  for  her.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Louis  Philippe,  regarding  Colonel  Flatters  as  his 
son,  paid  for  his  education  and  settled  on  him  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

"  A  friend  of  mine  who  was  recently  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
who  had,  when  there,  a  good  opportunity  to  look  behind  the 
scenes,  tells  me,"  writes  Labouchere,  "  that  the  present  em- 
peror is  an  obstinate,  pig-headed  fool,  incredibly  ignorant, 
and  that,  unless  he  is  pushed  forward  by  his  entourage,  he  is 
not  likely  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world  by  any  grandiose 
schemes  of  foreign  conquest." 

Nearly  all  the  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
are  good  whist  players,  and  they  have  formed  themselves  and 
their  families  into  a  whist  party,  meeting  every  Saturday 
evening  at  the  home  of  one  of  their  number.  Justice  Miller 
is  probably  the  best  whist  player  among  them,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Waite  and  Justices  Blatchford,  Woods,  and  Matthews, 
are  said  to  be  expert  euchre  players. 

Hubert  H.  Bancroft  has  been  received  by  the  leading  lit- 
erary men  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  heads  of  departments,  with  marked  consideration 
and  respect.  His  works  have  been  carefully  reviewed  by 
Altamirano,  Chavero,  Riva  Palacio,  and  others,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  opened  the  archives  anew  to  his  secretaries,  be- 
sides presenting  him  with  copies  of  all  their  publications. 
The  addition  to  his  library  from  his  journey  to  Mexico  will 
not  be  less  than  six  thousand  volumes,  mostly  rare  books  and 
manuscripts  once  lodged  in  churches  and  convents. 

"  Bill  Nye  "  writes  from  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  that  he  con- 
siders it  his  duty  to  keep  pretty  quiet  for  a  year  at  least,  un- 
less he  wants  cerebrospinal  meningitis  to  get  the  better  of 
him.  "I've  good  offers,"  he  says,  "from  St.  Paul  to  Port- 
land, and  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York,  including  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit ;  but  this  year  I'll  write  a  few  sketches  per 
week  at  mighty  good  figures,  and  get  the  balance  of  my 
North  American  spine  into  shape.  Then  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  for  a  steady  thing,  whether  I'll  lecture  or  go  to  horse- 
trading." 

A  funny  but  thoroughly  enjoyable  feature  of  the  attentions 
paid  at  Ramsgate  recently  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  was  the 
singing  under  his  window  in  the  early  morning  by  an  admi- 
rably trained  choir  of  children.  First  they  sang  in  Hebrew 
the  famous  Jewish  hymn  of  Moses,  and  then  "  Rule,  Britan- 
nia," which  closed  the  programme,as  intended  by  the  teachers 
who  had  drilled  the  choir.  But  the  little  fellows  had  not  got 
their  blood  up  and  their  voices  in  tune  for  nothing,  and  so, 
as  a  finale,  they  burst  out  with  :  "  For  he's  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low, Which  nobody  can  deny  ! " 

The  exhibition  of  apples  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  in 
London  has  elicited  from  a  member  of  the  Appleton  family 
a  letter,  says  the  London  Queen,  in  which  he  traces  his  gene- 
alogy back  to  the  Norman  conquest.  He  points  out  that, 
after  the  Norman  invasion,  several  of  King  William's  follow- 
ers settled  in  Kent,  among  whom  was  a  lady  named  Mahilla. 
This  lady  fixed  her  residence  in  a  forest  ot  apple  orchards, 
and  received  the  surname  of  "  Mahilia  d'Appletone,"  or  Ma- 
hilia  of  the  Apple  Orchards.  From  her  descended  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Appletons.  In  1641  a  member  of  this  family, 
John  Appleton,  one  of  the  "  Puritan  fathers,"  sailed  in  the 
Mayflower  for  the  American  continent,  and  from  him  de- 
scended the  Appletons  of  the  United  States.  The  poet  Long- 
fellow intermarried  into  the  family.  The  crest  of  the  family 
is  a  bough  with  leaves  and  apples, 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  IGNOBLE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


'  Cockaigne's  "  London  Letter. 


The  growing  unpopularity  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  parliament  of  England  is  becoming  more 
apparent  every  day  ;  and  people  who  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  regarded  you  as  a  communistic  renegade,  had  you  even 
suggested  the  possible  abolition  of  the  peers  as  a  hereditary 
deliberative  assembly  of  the  nation,  will  now  agree  with  you 
that  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  de- 
cided probability,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  be  made  one  of 
the  chief  issues  when  the  present  Parliament  is  dissolved,  if, 
indeed,  it  does  not  get  to  be  an  openly  agitated  question  be- 
fore them.  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  in  these  utilitarian  days 
nothing  that  would  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  true  statesman  can 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  continued  maintenance  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  true  that  the  men  who  constitute  it 
will  claim  (as  they  have  been  brought  up  from  boyhood  to 
think)  that  the  preservation  of  their  rights  of  property  and 
person  is  dependent  upon  their  continuance  as  a  legislative 
body.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  they  should  so  contend  in 
these  innovating  times,  even  though  they  themselves  may 
not  altogether  believe  all  they  say  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

One  thing  is  very  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man 
— the  House  of  Lords  has  long  ceased  to  be  (if  it  ever  was) 
a  necessity.  And  the  lords  themselves  are  much  to  blame 
that  people  should  be  of  this  opinion,  for  whatever  impor- 
tance their  House  retains  depends  not  upon  the  deliberative 
capacities  ol  its  members,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  upon  the 
rare  vigor  and  power  of  certain  specially  commanding  in- 
tellects. It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  transacted  by  about  half  a  dozen  men  on 
each  side  of  the  House.  The  Upper  House,  in  fact,  is  a  col- 
lection of  upward  of  five  hundred  patricians,  whose  personal 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  country  is  so  slight  that  they 
are  content  to  depute  all  the  legislative  functions  they  may 
possess  (and  do  not  care  to  exercise)  to  a  committee,  as  it 
were,  of  less  than  a  score  of  their  countrymen.  Of  the  great 
majority  of  the  lords,  the  names  only  of  a  very  few  are  known 
to  the  country  at  large,  except  as  owners  of  yachts  and  rac- 
ing studs,  and  masters  of  fox-hounds.  I  am  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  quarrel  with  them  for  yachting,  racing,  and 
hunting,  but  they  should  think  of  something  else  as  well. 
As  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  them  seem  to  think  of,  or  care  for 
nothing  else,  for,  save  on  the  very  rarest  of  rare  occasions, 
their  faces  are  never  to  be  seen  upon  any  of  the  benches  in 
the  House  of  Lords  from  the  ducal  to  the  barons. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  people  who  think,  and  who  do 
care  for  the  interests  of  their  country,  should  grow  to  look 
on  such  men  as  unworthy  of  the  sacred  trust  their  titles  con- 
fer upon  them?  Of  course,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
the  services  of  such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Derby,  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Kimberly,  and  a  few 
others,  should  not  be  lost  to  the  country.  Nor  would  they 
be  lost  if  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  political  assemblage  were 
to  cease  to  exist.  They  would  simply  be  translated  to  an- 
other place.  They  would  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
fill  a  much  greater  position  in  the  public  eye  than  it  is  now 
possible  for  them  to  do.  They  would  be  where  their  coun- 
trymen would  have  a  voice  in  putting  them,  and  not  where 
they  had  fallen  into  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth.  Now, 
aside  from  those  peers  whose  names  one  can  count  on  one's 
fingers — such  as  those  I  have  just  mentioned — let  us  see 
what  sort  of  persons  the  remaining  hereditary  legislators  are, 
taking  a  few  specimens  as  illustrations,  and  see  if  they  pre- 
sent many  claims,  on  behalf  of  themselves  or  their  posterity, 
to  be  continued  in  the  possession  of  a  power  to  make  or  pre- 
vent the  passage  (for  selfish  motives  only)  of  most  important 
laws  for  the  government  of  the  entire  nation. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  dukes  first.  There  are  twenty- 
one  dukes  who  sit  as  such  in  the  House  of  Lords  (being  Eng- 
lish titles),  and  four  or  five  others  who  are  Scotch  or  Irish, 
and  who  therefore  sit  by  virtue  of  an  English  title  of  inferior 
degree — viz.,  as  marquises  or  earls.  Of  these  twenty-six 
dukes,  then,  how  many  of  them  take  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Two — the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Of  the  others,  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  was  in  the  last  Cabinet  as  Lord  Privy 
Seal — a  most  important  office — and  has,  since  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  government  collapsed,  fallen  back  into  as  much  ob- 
scurity as  the  second  richest  duke  in  England  could  attain. 
A  melancholy,  dismal  old  man  he  is,  overpowered  seemingly 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  greatness,  a  greatness  which  would 
be  vastly  enhanced  in  the  estimation  of  many,  did  he  come 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  historic  "  Hotspur,"  instead  of  pos- 
sessing the  plebeian  patronymic  of  Smithson,  which  a  gra- 
cious sovereign  kindly  altered  to  Percy  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  title.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  another 
peer  whose  line  is  crooked.  Though  a  Churchill  still,  he 
does  not  come  down  from  the  "  Great  Duke."  As  to  the 
present  duke's  fitness  to  make  the  laws  of  the  land,  it  need 
only  be  said  that  he  is  the  infamous  blackguard,  liar,  wife- 
beater,  and  profligate  scoundrel,  the  late  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  a  grasping  miser,  with  about 
as  much  heart  or  generosity  as  a  pawnbroker.  He  has  lately 
distinguished  himself  by  haggling  over  the  sale  of  a  piece  of 
land  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  when  he  should 
have  made  a  present  of  it.  He  is  enormously  rich,  his  an- 
cestors having  acquired,  as  kings  and  queen's  favorites,  most 
valuable  church  property,  taken  by  the  crown  upon  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries. 

^The  Duke  of  Westminster,  though  the  richest  duke  in  the 
land,  with  a  daily  income  that  would  support  many  people 
for  a  year,  is  another  miser,  whose  mind  seems  only  occupied 
with  the  advancement  of  his  own  personal  interests,  and  the 
gratification  of  the  phrenological  quality  of  amativeness, 
which  he  must  possess  to  a  great  degree  to  judge  by  his  hasty 
marriage  to  a  young  cousin  ol  his  own,  before  a  decent  term 
of  widowhood  had  been  passed  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who 
in  her  day  was  the  most  voluptuous-looking  woman  and 
striking  beauty  in  high  life.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  passes 
most  of  his  time  in  forming  joint  stock  companies  to  buy 
land  in  Canada  and  the  States,  and  his  duties  to  his  country 
as  a  legislator  are  perhaps  about  the  last  subject  to  which  he 
gives  a  thought.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  is  another  pro- 
moter of  foreign  schemes.  He  is  what  in  England  is  called 
a  "poor  duke,"  and  so  he  has  to  do  something  to  make  money. 


He  wouldn't  be  a  very  great  loss  as  a  law-maker.  His  son 
and  heir,  Viscount  Mandeville,  is  a  wretched  specimen 
of  a  nobleman.  He  is  a  drunkard  of  the  most  confirmed 
order,  and  his  country  can't  hope  for  much  in  him  either. 
Like  Lord  Blandford,  and  some  others,  he  is  tabooed  in  Lon- 
don society,  and  finds  it  more  congenial  to  stay  in  America 
as  long  as  he  can. 

The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  a  positive  nonentity.  He  is  another 
"  poor  "  duke.  So  are  the  dukes  of  Athole,  Montrose,  and 
Buckingham.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  a  horsey  dandy,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  "mashers"  of  society  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  cares  more  for  the  smile  of  Connie  Gilchrist,  the 
short-petticoated  young  "  Gaiety  "  actress,  whose  protector 
he  has  been  since  she  was  fourteen,  than  he  does  for  the  legis- 
lative councils  of  his  native  land.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  is 
a  new  man.  His  son,  who  will  succeed  him,  and  who  be- 
came the  Earl  of  Euston  upon  his  father  succeeding  to  the 
dukedom  the  other  day,  has  already  distinguished  himself 
as  an  arrant  blackguard,  and  is  married  to  and  has  a  family 
by  a  notorious  courtesan  named  Kate  Cross.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  poses  as  a  "goody-goody"  young  man,  and  wins 
the  approving  smiles  of  mammas  and  properly  brought  up 
young  ladies — the  sort  of  man,  in  fact,  who  would  (were  he 
not  stupendously  rich)  be  cordially  detested  by  any  girl  of 
spirit  who  was  fond  of  having  a  lark.  His  great-uncle,  whom 
he  succeeded  two  or  three  years  ago,  had  been  (so  it  was 
thought)  a  leper  for  many  years,  and  was  never  seen  by  any- 
body. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  no  politician,  is  a 
steady,  sensible  young  man,  and  is  thoroughly  liked  by  every- 
body. The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a 
"  reforming"  blackguard.  So  much  for  the  dukes.  Of  course, 
I  have  left  out  the  "royal"  dukes.  Nobody  ever  counts 
them,  poor  fellows.  Politically  speaking,  they  have  no  will 
of  their  own,  but  must  do  what  the  Prime  Minister  bids  them. 
They  take  no  part  in  the  nation's  councils  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  all  have  seats  in  it. 

Now  for  the  marquises.  There  are  nineteen  of  these  who 
sit  as  such  in  the  Lords,  besides  those  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, who  have  their  seats  by  virtue  of  lesser  English  titles. 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  is  the  only  one  of  whom  great 
things  can  be  said.  The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny  (pro- 
nounced Abergenny),  the  present  head  of  the  Nevills,  is  as 
mediocre  a  man  as  a  hot-headed  tory,  with  the  cramped  ideas 
of  the  past  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  can  be.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  has  just  been  sent  out  to  Canada  as 
governor-general — a  good  sign  that  he  can  be  spared  from 
the  House  of  Lords — and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  is  the  Vice- 
roy of  India.  Beyond  these  four,  what,  as  public  men,  do 
the  rest — with,  perhaps,  the  expection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute — amount  to?  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  any  one 
tell  me. 

Next  come  the  earls.  The  peerage  is  most  prolific  in  this 
degree,  there  being  in  the  House  of  Lords  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  earls  that  sit  as  such.  This  number 
does  not  include  the  Scotch  and  Irish  earls,  who  sit  in  the 
Lords  as  English  viscounts  or  barons.  Of  them  all,  Lord 
Granville,  Lord  Kimberly,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Selborne,  and  Lord  Dufferin  are  really  the  only  ones 
who  are  prominent  in  any  way  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  county  in  which  their  estates  may  lie.  Of  the  others, 
Lord  Hardwicke  is  an  impoverished  spendthrift ;  Lord  Dun- 
more  is  an  amateur  violinist,  who  passes  his  time  when,  not 
making  ocean  journeys  to  and  from  America  in  search  of 
profitable  land  speculation,  in  giving  amateur  smoking  con- 
certs, at  which  he  plays  himself,  and  very  badly  in  the  bar- 
gain. If  he  is  noted  for  anything  else,  I  have  not  heard  it. 
Lord  Shrewsbury,  who  is  the  premier  earl  of  England,  has 
disgraced  his  name  and  fame  by  his  marriage  with  the  noto- 
rious Mrs.  Mundy,  with  whom,  before  her  divorce  from  her 
first  husband,  his  conduct  created  much  scandal.  When  not 
indulging  in  quiet  orgies  at  his  seat,  Fugestre,  he  and  his 
countess,  who  is  old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  keep  away 
from  England  on  yachting  tours.  Lord  Aylesford  I  have 
previously  spoken  of.  He  is  a  disgraced  man,  and  has  found 
it  beneficial  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Texas.  The  Earl  of 
Dudley  is  not  only  the  richest  earl,  but  perhaps  the  ugliest 
man  in  England.  Strange  to  say,  he  is  wedded  to  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties,  whose  heart  and  hand  he  won  by  his 
great  wealth.  He  is  devoted  solely  to  his  interests,  and  is 
noted  for  his  disgustingly  sensual  proclivities,  to  the  indul- 
gence of  which  he  is  given.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  pay- 
ing San  Francisco  a  visit,  began  his  career  by  getting  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  on  the  turf,  but  recouped  in  time  by  a 
marriage  with  one  of  the  Rothschilds,  who  (apart  from  her 
dowry  and  fortune)  was  not  exactly  the  choice  of  any  man 
who  could  afford  to  marry  any  one  else.  Since  his  mar- 
riage, Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  have  discovered  merit  in  him, 
and  he  has  been  pushed  ahead  where  other  men  of  appar- 
ently far  more  ability,  though,  perhaps,  less  cunning,  are 
kept  in  the  background.  I  hardly  think  he  looks  a  clever 
man.  He  has  lately,  I  hear,  further  distinguished  himself 
by  abjuring  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  becoming  an 
Israelite.  It  is  quite  probable  he  would  turn  back  again  if 
he  saw  any  money  in  the  transaction.  It  is  quite  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  he  would  have  been  noticed  by  Gladstone  had  he 
made  a  less  advantageous  alliance.  He  is,  in  short,  the  sort 
of  man  to  sicken  one  with  the  sound  of  the  expression 
noblesse  oblige. 

Lastly,  come  the  viscounts  and  barons  ;  but  there  being 
twenty-five  of  the  one  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  odd  of  the 
others,  they  offer  too  wide  a  field  for  discussion  within  pre- 
scribed limits.  They  may  be  said  to  comprise  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  peerage,  either  degree  being  the  first  step  attained 
when  a  new  peer  is  created  in  these  days.  Few  of  them  are 
noted  for  any  remarkable  public  acts,  the  foremost  of  them 
being  those  of  a  late  creation,  eminent  ability  of  some  sort 
having  been  the  means  of  gaining  their  titles.  I  allude  to 
such  men  as  Lords  Wimborne,  Sharbrooke,  Brabourne,  and 
Ardilaun.  Lord  Ardilaun  is  Guinness,  the  famous  porter- 
brewer,  and  Lord  Wolverton  is  the  head  of  the  banking- 
house  of  Glyn,  Mills  &  Curry.  Lord  Rowton  was  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Lord  Beaconsfield — a  sort  of  upper  serv- 
ant, and  fetcher  and  carrier  of  the  most  poodle-dog  order 
to  the  celebrated  "  Dizzy,"  who  rewarded  him  by  making  a 
baron  of  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of  people  in  general  at 
the  barefaced  job.  He  is  an  object  of  much  pity,  for  he 
seems  of  late  to  realize  how  really  out  of  place  he  has  been 
put  by  his  old  patron's  well-meant,  but  mistaken,  kindness. 
London,  November  19th,  1883.  Cockaignb. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 

Miss  Strickland  once  spent  an  evening  with  Mrs.  Inchbald. 
It  was  bitterly  cold  weather,  the  fire  was  low,  and  at  last  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer  and  arose  to  go.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  not 
being  able  to  make  up  her  mind  to  the  extravagance  of  put- 
ting on  more  coal,  but  being  equally  desirous  to  enjoy  the 
talk,  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  stay  a  little  longer,  and  I  will  push  all 
the  fire  to  your  side."  

"  Don't  you  think  she's  pretty  ? "  said  the  fond  mother  to 
the  father,  as  she  stroked  the  baby's  silken  hair.  The  father 
was  in  a  sullen  mood,  something  had  worried  him,  and  he  re- 
plied, somewhat  curtly  :  "  Oh,  all  babies  are  about  alike. 
They  look  like  little  monkeys."  Just  then  a  neighbor  en- 
tered, and  taking  the  baby  on  her  lap,  said  :  "  Mercy  on  us, 
how  like  its  father  that  child  is  I " 


"  What  are  you  up  to  ? "  inquired  the  man  of  the  small 
boy,  whom  he  found  digging  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood- 
chuck's  hole.  "I'm  trying  to  dig  out  a  woodchuck,"  was  the 
reply.  The  man  laughed  heartily,  and  then  said :  "  Why, 
my  boy,  you  can't  dig  out  a  woodchuck."  The  boy,  without 
pausing  in  his  work,  exclaimed :  "  Stranger,  I've  got  to  dig 
him  out — we're  out  of  meat  at  hum." 


Recently  a  circus  was  in  an  Eastern  city,  and  the  minis- 
terial curiosity  was  so  awakened  that  an  outside  view  of  the 
canvas  would  not  suffice.  The  minister  had  compunctions 
of  conscience  against  the  gratification  of  what  he  fancied 
to  be  a  questionable  desire.  However,  his  liberality  of  be- 
lief would  allow  the  children  to  go  provided  they  had  some 
good-sized  masculine  protector.  But,  unfortunately  for  him, 
he  had  no  children.  He  went  to  his  brother  preacher  and 
tried  to  borrow  his  five-year-old  boy  as  a  companion  to  the 
circus.  But  the  other  preacher  remarked  :  "  I  have  waited 
a  long  timt  for  my  boy  to  get  big  enough  to  go  to  a  circus, 
and  now  I  want  to  use  him  myself." 

Mr.  F.  C.  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Cleveland,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  "  twenty-four-o'clock  watch,"  connected  with  which  is  • 
quite  a  story.  Mr.  Mason's  uncle,  Colonel  G.  W.  Mason, 
was  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers  stationed  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  1864.  The  commanding  general  ordered  him 
to  move  at  four  o'clock  on  a  certain  day  and  attack  the  ene- 
my. The  order  simply  said  four  o'clock,  and  Colonel  Mason 
thinking  it  meant  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched  for- 
ward at  that  hour  and  began  killing  off  the  rebels.  The 
Union  soldiers,  however,  were  defeated,  and  the  command- 
ing officer  was  court-martialed  for  not  ordering  Mason  and 
his  men  to  the  front  at  an  earlier  hour.  Mason  said  the  or- 
der read  four  o'clock,  and  he  moved  accordingly.  The  com- 
manding officer  said  he  meant  four  A.  M.  instead  of  four  P. 
M.,  and  there  being  a  clear  misunderstanding  the  charges 
against  him  were  withdrawn.  Colonel  Mason  afterward 
sent  to  the  factory  and  had  made  a  twenty-four-o'clock  watch, 
which  he  said  would  do  away  with  all  mistakes,  and  which 
he  carried  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Several  years 
ago  his  nephew,  W.  H.  Mason,  got  possession  of  the  watch, 
and  has  since  carried  it.     

A  young  English  lady,  says  London  Truth,  of  consid- 
erable personal  attractions  and  strong  Anglican  leanings, 
entered  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Antwerp  one  morning, 
and,  taking  a  priedieu,  was  soon  lost  in  holy  reverie,  gazing 
up  unconsciously  at  the  organ  just  above  her,  whence  pro- 
ceeded, now  and  again,  the  sombre  chant  of  male  voices. 
The  lady's  semi-devotional  day-dream  was  rudely  dispelled 
by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  fierce-looking  monster  in  a 
gorgeous  uniform  and  a  marvelous  three-cornered  hat,  who, 
touching  her  on  the  shoulder,  said,  authoritatively,  pointing 
to  the  organ-loft :  "  Madame,  tournez  le  dos  ! "  Our  coun- 
trywoman, somewhat  puzzled,  looked  up  indignantly  at  the 
intruder,  and  not  quite  understanding  his  command,  but  re- 
senting the  roughness  of  his  tone,  remained  kneeling  in  the 
same  attitude.  Presently  Monsieur  returned,  his  face  scar- 
let and  his  mustache  bristling  with  wrath.  He  again  ac- 
costed her  :  "  Madame  il  faut  tourner  le  dos  a  l'orgue,  ou 
sortir  imme'diatement."  This  time  the  poor  lady,  feeling  her- 
self unequal  to  further  remonstrance,  followed  the  burly  "be- 
deau "  out  ol  the  church.  As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the 
sacred  precincts  she  indignantly  demanded  an  explanation, 
and  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  ruffled 
dignitary  deigned  to  explain  that  ladies  were  not  permitted 
to  stare  at  the  Brothers  while  they  were  practicing  at  the 
organ.  

Edmond  About  told  in  his  speech  at  the  recent  unveiling 
of  Alexandre  Dumas's  statue,  a  story  illustrative  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  Dumas  composed.  He  met  the  novelist  one 
evening  at  Marseilles,  and  they  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  a 
drama  which  Dumas  had  written  in  three  days.  "The 
drama,"  said  About,  "  entitled  '  Les  Grades  Forestiers '  was 
praised  up  to  the  skies,  a  gold  wreath  was  offered  the  author 
on  the  stage,  the  theatre  band  came  and  serenaded  him  un- 
der the  hotel  windows,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  public.  He 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  thanked  the  musicians,  and 
harangued  the  people.  We  next  went  to  the  best  restaurant 
in  the  town,  where  the  theatre  lessees  had  ordered  supper. 
The  festivity  was  kept  up  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  We  went  home.  I  was  fit  to  fall  asleep  standing. 
He,  the  giant,  was  as  fresh  and  lively  as  a  man  just  out  of 
bed.  He  took  me  into  his  room,  lighted  two  fresh  candles 
under  a  shade,  and  said  to  me  :  '  Go  to  sleep,  old  man.  I, 
who  am  only  fifty-five  years  old,  am  going  to  write  three 
feuilletons  by  to-morrow's — that  is,  to-day's — post.  If  I 
should  have,  by  chance,  a  little  time  over,  I  will  patch  up  a 
little  scene  for  Montigny,  the  plot  of  which  is  running  through 
my  head.'  I  thought  he  was  joking ;  but  on  awaking,  I 
found  in  the  open  room,  where  he  was  singing  as  he  shaved, 
three  large  envelopes  addressed  to  the  Patrie,  the  Journal 
four  Tons,  and  I  forget  what  other  Paris  newspaper.  A  roll 
of  paper  addressed  to  Montigny  contained  the  little  scene  he 
had  promised,  which  was  simply  a  master-piece — '  L'Invita- 
tion  a  la  Valse.'" 


■ 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 
Dear  Argonaut  :  Society  is  apparently  in  a  rather  [un- 
settled  state;  so  many  prominent  members  thereof  are  going 
and  coming  it  naturally  produces  that  effect.  Among  the 
recent  departures,  none  will  be  so  seriously  regretted  by 
that  fashionable  body  as  that  of  Mrs.  Lounsberry,  who, 
somewhat  suddenly,  has  returned  to  her  New  York  home, 
just  as  her  many  friends  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  having  her  among  them  for  the  entire  winter.  She  is 
so  vivacious  a  little  lady,  she  creates  merriment  and  hospi- 
tality whenever  she  "  puts  in  an  appearance"  at  her  old  home 
on  Taylor  Street  hill.  Fred  Sharon  gave  a  theatre  party  in 
her  house  a  lew  evenings  before  her  departure  ;  the  supper 
taking  place  at  the  Maison  Dore>.  The  party  gotten  up  for 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  last  evening  missed  her  greatly, 
although  her  blonde  cousin  was  a  host  in  herself.  Mrs. 
Hearst  has  also  left  us,  having  gone  on  Tuesday  last  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  her  son  Will,  who  is  at  college  near 
Boston.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Follansbee. 
The  J.  V.  Colemans  have  gone  to  pass  Christmas  with  Mrs. 
Colman  mhet  who  is  in  New  York ;  so  the  ball  which  the 
younger  lady  promised  in  honor  of  the  bride,  Mrs.  Payson 
(nU  Parroti),  will  have  to  be  postponed  till  the  ante-lenten 
period.  Apropos  of  Mrs.  Payson,  the  newly  wedded  couple 
have  elected  to  spend  the  winter  at  the  family  mansion  in 
San  Mateo,  where  Mr.  Parrott  pere  is  erecting  a  house  for 
his  daughter  to  match  those  already  built  for  those  of  her 
sisters  who  have  married.  As  they  all  adjoin  the  paternal 
roof-tree,  it  will  make  quite  a  happy  settlement  in  time. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinkard  have  also  chosen  the  country  for 
the  period  ol  their  honeymoon,  but  they  will  return  from  the 
Eyre  place  at  Menlo  Park  in  time  for  Mrs.  Gwin's  ball.  The 
hospitable  home  of  Mrs.  John  McMull  n,  so  well  known  to 
society,  has  again  opened  its  doors  to  the  beau  monde,  and 
on  the  14th  was  the  scene  of  a  charming  reception.  Ac- 
companying the  invitations  for  the  same  were  catds  for  New 
Year's  evening,  also  ;  so  the  lady  is  evidently  determined  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling.  Mrs.  Hager's  ball,  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
will  not  come  off  until  February,  so  society  will  have  it  to 
look  forward  to  for  some  time  yet.  The  Crickets  say  they 
had  a  "lovely  time"  at  their  recent  meeting,  which  was  held 
at  Mrs.  Kittle's.  The  next  will  take  place  at  Mrs.  Fred 
Low's,  on  Friday  evening,  when,  I  hear,  unusual  prepara- 
tions will  be  made,  it  being  her  last  dancing  party.  The 
Lawn-tennis  Club  is  a  lively  rival  of  the  Crickets,  and  is, 
apparently,  quite  as  fully  bent  upon  enjoyment.  "  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Lux,  on 
Van  Ness  Avtnue,  when  that  lady's  niece  will  assume  the 
r61e  of  hostess.  The  names  of  Lux  and  Miller  seem  deter- 
mined to  figure  as  prominently  in  the  social  life  of  'Frisco  as 
in  business  and  financial  circles,  the  recent  party  at  Mrs. 
Miller's  having  taken  rank  with  any  entertainment  this  sea- 
son. Among  those  who  have  come  back  to  us  are  the  San- 
dersons— all  heartily  glad,  they  say,  to  be  at  home  again.  In 
these  days  of  growl  against  San  Francisco  life,  it  is  really 
refreshing  to  hear  a  word  spoken  in  its  defense.  Musical 
circles  will  cordially  welcome  Miss  Sibyl,  and  it  is  now  more 
than  probable  that  the  amateur  concert  so  long  talked  of  will 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Loomises  and  Miss  Kate 
Felton  are  back  again  from  the  East,  and  have  taken  up 
their  old  quarters  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Popular,  genial 
General  Kautz  has  also  returned  to  us,  unfortunately  unac- 
companied by  his  agreeable  wife.  Military  circles  and 
parties  political  have  been  bestirring  themselves  to  do  honor 
10  General  Hancock,  who  has  come  to  pay  us  a  brief  visit. 
No  doubt  he  will  be  feted  to  his  heart's  content.  General 
Pope  has  not,  so  far,  evidenced  any  sign  of  social  activity  at 
headquarters  since  his  arrival  among  us.  However,  no  one 
knows  what  the  future  may  bring  forth  in  relation  to  army 
festivities.  The  Schroeder-Donahue  bridal  party  are  to  ar- 
rive to-day  in  a  special  car,  and  we  may  safely  look  for  sev- 
eral wedding  receptions  in  their  honor  very  soon.  Mrs.  Con. 
Sullivan,  Mrs.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  Martin  are 
each  spoken  of  as  meditating  entertainments  for  the  bride 
(nee  Mamie  Donahue.)  Mr.  D.  J.  Oliver  gave  a  very  elab- 
orate dinner  to  the  new  coadjutor  last  week,  and  on  dit  is 
contemplating  a  brilliant  ball  in  honor  of  the  newly  made 
baroness.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister's  Sunday  evening  musical 
teas  are  again  becoming  quite  an  institution  among  that 
lady's  circle  of  friends  ;  and  now  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee 
is  installed  in  winter  quarters  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  dit  a 
similar  operetta  to  the  one  gotten  up  last  year  in  Sacramento 
for  a  charitable  purpose,  will  be  soon  in  rehearsal  for  pro- 
duction at  one  of  our  theatres  or  halls  during  the  holidays. 
I  hear  from  New  York  that  quite  a  distinguished  party  from 
that  metropolis  are  thinking  seriously  of  organizing  a  party 
to  come  out  for  a  visit  to  'Frisco  during  the  Lenten  season. 
About  that  time  we  shall  be  honored  by  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and,  of  course,  the  inevitable  Freddie.  What  is 
really  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  lovers  of  music  in  our 
city,  is  the  promise  of  a  visit  from  Irebelli-Bettini,  whose 
glorious  contralto  is  a  "joy  forever  "  in  the  ears  of  those  who 
have  heard  her.  The  coming  week  will  be  devoted  to  Christ- 
mas dinners,  gifts,  and  jollities  generally,  of  which  I  will  dis- 
course in  my  next.  Bavardin. 


The  Pope  Reception. 

Mrs.  General  Pope  received  for  the  first  time  at  Black  Point  Thurs- 
day afternoon  ;  and  the  officers  of  Angel  Island,  Alcatraz,  the  Presidio, 
and  other  posts,  took  this  occasion  of  paying  their  respects.  General 
Pope,  unfortunately,  has  been  very  ill  ever  since  his  arrival,  and  was 
not  able  to  come  down-stairs.  The  general  has  the  full  complement  of 
aids-de-camp  allowed  by  law,  and  they  are  respectively  Major  Dunn, 
Captain  Taylor,  and  Lieutenant  EmmeL  They  and  their  wives  con- 
tributed gready  to  the  pleasure  of  the  many  who  called,  both  civil  and 
military.  Mrs.  Pope  is  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  possesses  a  very 
charming  manner  ;  in  fact,  refinement  unmistakably  stamps  all  of  the 
new  commanding  general's  surroundings.  Among  those  who  called 
were  General  Kautz,  Colonel  Andrews,  Major  Frank,  Major  Wilhelm, 
Lieutenant  Bailey  of  Angel  Island,  Lieutenant  Bailey  of  Presidio,  Lieu- 
tenant Oyster,  Major  Darling,  Doctor  Sternberg,  Major  Winthrop, 
Captain  Humphreys,  Doctor  Sutherland,  and  many  others.  There 
was  also  a  large  sprinkling  of  civilians.  The  absurd  rumor  that  Gen- 
eral Pope  was  unwilling  to  come  to  this  coast,  a  statement  that  has  been 
repeated  in  reference  to  every  officer  who  has  ever  come  here,  is,  of 
course,  v-'thout  foundation  or  fact.  Bjth  the  general,  his  family,  and 
hrs  styff,  are  delighted  with  their  new  home  in  every  respect,  and  are 
forward  to  their  stay  here  with  great  pleasure, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Clark  W.  Crocker,  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie,  will  leave  for  the 
East  in  about  a  fortnight,  intending  to  visit  Washington  and  Baltimore 
during  the  winter,  and  stopping  at  New  Orleans  en  route  home  ;  a  visit 
to  Sacramento,  Miss  Lizzie's  old  home,  has  just  been  concluded.  Mrs. 
George  Hearst's  hospitable  doors  will  be  closed  to  society  for  the  win- 
ter, as,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Follensbee  and  Mrs.  Hendrick,  she  left 
Tuesday  by  the  Southern  route,  intending  a  brief  visit  to  St  Louis  and 
her  old  home  in  Franklin  County,  Missouri,  on  the  way.  Though  most 
of  the  winter  will  be  spent  in  Boston  with  her  son,  who  is  attending 
Harvard,  a  month  in  the  national  capital  will  pass  all  too  quickly  in 
company  with  the  many  who  are  there  resident  for  the  winter  Irom  this 
coast  Apropos  to  the  subject,  Chief-Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  are  settled 
in  their  home  on  Capitol  Hill.  A  season  of  mourning  will  preclude  the 
idea  of  their  assisting  in  the  many  social  gayeties  of  the  capital,  as  was 
their  wont.  Mrs.  Condit  Smith  will  pass  a  portion  of  the  winter  with 
her  sister  in  quiet  and  seclusion.  Representative  Glascock  has  rooms 
at  1552  Connecticut  Avenue,  the  ultra  fashionable  avenue  of  the  city. 
Mrs.  Senator  Stewart  has  hardly  become  ensconced  in  her  home  there 
when  she  is  already  talking  of  going  abroad  to  place  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter  at  school.  Mrs.  Fox  and  lour  children  are  stopping  at  Castle  Stew- 
art, while  Mrs.  Harker  is  expected  later.  Baron  Rosen  was  presented 
to  the  President  the  30th  ultimo.  Senator  Miller  and  family  are  also  at 
home  on  Connecticut  Avenue.  Senator  Jones  is  at  present  at  the  Hoff- 
man House  in  New  York  ;  his  departure  being  hastened  by  the  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Mackay  before  his  departure  for  Europe,  Tuesday,  on  the 
Alaska.  He  was  joined  at  Reno  by  his  wife,  Master  Ray,  and  three 
daughters.  They  will  probably  secure  rooms  at  Wormsley's  for  the 
winter,  as  they  have  leased  their  elegant  residence  furnished.  Mrs. 
Kinsey  left  by  the  Southern  route,  Thursday,  to  join  her  husband,  Col- 
onel Kinsey,  in  Georgia,  where  he  is  president  and  principal  owner  in 
a  railroad.  Mrs.  Cassidy,  of  Nevada,  is  trying  the  efficacy  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Hot  Springs  ;  her  convalescence  is  hoped  to  be  such  as  to  ena- 
ble her  to  be  in  Washington  in  January.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V. 
Coleman  will  pass  the  holidays  with  Mrs.  Marion  Coleman  in  New 
York.  Miss  Ella  Dearborn,  of  East  Oakland,  has  gone  East  for 
the  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Law  ton  and  family  will  remain  for 
the  winter  in  the  old  homestead  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  which  has 
been  occupied  by  their  ancestors  since  the  founding  of  New  Rochelle, 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  by  the  Guions,  oi  which  family  they  are  a 
branch.  Among  the  CahTornians  registered  at  the  various  hotels  in 
New  York  at  present  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Baron,  Congressman  H. 
F.  Page,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Starlington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mahoney,  J. 
McCracken,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ].  Urruella,  N.  Burgess,  H.  Dingeon,  W. 
W.  Kane,  W.  Carlson,  and  J.  Condit.  In  Paris,  November  17th,  were 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  and  J.  Stanford,  at  Hotel  Bris- 
tol ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fames,  at  Hotel  Mirabeau  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, at  the  Hotel  Bristol ;  J.  Coleman,  Hotel  Washington;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Van  Rosch,  Hotel  Castiglione ;  J.  Walter,  Hotel  d"  Athentfe  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Perine,  and  the  Misses  Eldridge,  39  Rue  Mothurines. 
In  London,  W.  J.  Dewey  was  stopping  at  45  Belgrave  Road.  Miss 
Meiggs,  youngest  daughter  of  General  M.  C.  Meiggs,  will  soon  sail  for 
Europe  to  join  her  fiance\  Archibald  Forbes,  war  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times;  the  wedding  will  take  place  in  England,  as  the  state  of 
the  prospective  groom's  health  will  not  permit  his  recrossing  the  Atlantic 
The  arrival  from  the  East  of  many  of  our  society  people,  promises 
much  for  the  season  so  auspiciously  initiated.  Ex- Judge  and  Mrs.  S. 
W.  Sanderson,  with  their  daughters,  returned  Sunday  from  Washing- 
ton, and  will  occupy  their  residence  on  Octavia  Street  for  the  winter, 
inaugurating  the  musicales,  which  had  already  become  such  a  feature 
in  their  new  home.  Mrs.  Chris.  Reis  returned  Saturday  from  the 
East ;  her  son,  Fred,  has  entered  his  last  year  at  Harvard,  H.  J.  W, 
Dam  return'  d  also  the  same  day  to  Sacramento,  and  was  registered 
Tuesday  at  the  Palace.  Mrs.  John  Barton  and  daughter,  Miss  Grade, 
have  returned  from  the  East  to  the  home  in  Alameda.  Stuart  M. 
Taylor,  recendy  arrived  from  the  East,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Alia.  Lieutenant  Cutts,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  Monday,  from  his 
northern  trip,  to  Mare  Island.  Mrs.  Charles  Sontag  will  continue  her 
residence  in  San  Rafael,  but  will  receive  with  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman 
at  her  residence  on  O'Farrell  Street  the  13th  and  20th  of  December,  also 
Thursdays  in  January.  Lee  La  Rue  has  located  on  a  farm  in  Lake 
County,  recently  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  H.  M.  La  Rue,  of 
Sacramento.  Professor  Thomas  Price  is  at  present  in  Sacramento,  oc- 
cupied in  his  scientific  investigations.  Senator  Tabor,  of  Colorado,  is 
on  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  on  dit  on  business  connected  with  a  trans- 
continental railway.  Ex-Mayor  Kalloch  is  back  from  Washington 
Territory,  president  of  a  railroad  company,  the  work  on  which  begins 
in  the  spring.  Frank  McCoppin,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  is  in  town  at  the 
Palace  ;  as  is  also  Bernard  Peyton,  superintendent  of  the  powder  mills 
at  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  are  there,  having  re- 
turned Monday  from  Europe.  Charles  McDermott  and  family,  of 
Oakland ;  also  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Estee,  wife  and  two  daughters,  of 
Napa,  took  possession  of  their  rooms  there  Monday  for  the  winter. 
The  James  T.  Boyds,  of  San  Rafael,  have  closed  their  residence  tor 
winter  quarters  at  the  Palace,  and  S.  F.  Ralston  will  also  make  his 
headquarters  there  for  several  months.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharon  and  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Sharon  are  down  from  Virginia  for  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  Palace. 
James  Phelan  arrived  Sunday,  by  the  Southern  route,  from  an  extended 
trip  East  and  abroad  ;  also  David  Conrad,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Atkins,  arriving  Saturday  ;  P.  E.  Bowles  and  wife — all  of  whom  are 
stopping  at  the  Palace,  W.  M.  Watson  has  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  Mrs.  Governor  Tritle, 
with  her  daughter,  arrived  from  Prescott,  Arizona,  last  Wednesday, 
and  will  return  the  end  of  this  week.  Doctor  G.  C.  Shurtieff,  of  the 
Napa  Insane  Asylum,  is  in  town  at  the  Grand ;  as  is  also  Hon.  N. 
Greene  Curtis  and  Albert  Gallatin  and  wife,  of  Sacramento.  At  the 
Occidental,  Judge  McCormick,  of  Oregon,  is  stopping;  and  at  the 
Baldwin,  judge  McKune,  of  Sacramento.  Judge  S.  C.  Denson  returned 
Tuesday  to  the  State  capital,  his  home  ;  his  daughter,  Miss  Mamie,  a 
young  and  pretty  debutante  of  that  locality,  will  pass  a  portion  of  die 
winter  in  Carson,  visiting  a  young  friend,  Miss  Crawford.  Mrs.  Thos. 
Gray,  of  San  Francisco,  is  still  in  Hollister  as  guest  of  Mrs.  A.  Leggett 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grattan  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Lick  until  the 
early  spring,  when  they  will  occupy  the  residence  on  their  Napa  ranch  ; 
the  young  doctor  is  expected  home  about  that  time,  having,  during  the 
past  year,  been  walking  the  various  hospitals  in  Vienna  and  Paris. 
Miss  Mary  J.  and  Theresa  Sullivan,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  in  the  city  visit- 
ing friends.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams  and  her  three  daughters,  left  there  last 
Thursday  to  winter  at  the  Palace.  Among  the  receptions  in  the  near 
future,  will  be  that  of  Mrs.  John  McMullin,  1414  California  Street, 
Thursday  next.  Professor  Dividson's  observatory  has  of  late  proved  a 
very  attractive  place  of  resort.  Thursday  evening  last  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ed.  Bergin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Belknap,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Show,  were  most  delightfully  entertained  therein  by  the  professor. 
Among  the  enjoyable  entertainments  of  the  past  week  was  that  at  the 
residence  of  Miss  Mau,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  Wednesday  evening,  by  the 
Anonymous  Club.  1'uesday,  the  Merry  mansion,  corner  of  Pacific  and 
Laguna  Streets,  was  lighted  up,  the  occasion  of  die  first  merry-making 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  since  their  season  of  mourning 
The  spacious  rooms  were  devoted  to  dancing,  a  supper  following. 
Among  the  young  folks  there  were  Miss  Victoria  Whitney,  Miss  Bessie 
Shreve,  Miss  Crocker,  Miss  Smedburg,  and  Messrs.  Ed.  and  Charlie 
Derrick,  Tennyson  Deane,  Albert  Mau,  and  others.  The  party-calJers 
of  the  Lawn-tennis  Club  reception  thronged  the  Miller  residence,  on 
Geary  Street,  last  Thursday.  About  one  hundred  young  ladies  and 
gendemen  were  charmingly  entertained  by  the  young  hostess.  Miss 
Mattie  Shelden  will  enact  die  role  of  hostess  at  the  next  club  reunion, 
which  will  occur  at  the  residence  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Levy,  during  the 
holidays.  The  ambitious  attempt  of  the  production  of  "Faust," 
which  is  promised  us  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  Hou^e,  under  the  auspices  of  Consul  Olarovsky,  is  al- 
ready occupying  much  attention.  The  Philharmonic  concert  of  Fri- 
day, with  its  fashionable  attendance  and  after-concert  party,  was  one  of 
the  social  events  of  the  week  worthy  of  chronicling.  General  W.  S. 
Hancock  and  wife,  also  Mrs.  Lieutenant  Foster  and  Lieutenant  C  D. 
Russell,  his  wife's  cousins,  and  Lieutenant  T.  H.  Barbers,  on  their  ar- 
rival, Wednesday,  were  met  at  Port  Costa  by  a  committee  of  prominent 
citizens,  regardless  of  party,  consisting  of  W.  T.  Coleman,  Jacob  S. 
Taber,  John  H.  Wise,  F.  M.  Pixley,  ex-Governor  C.  Perkins,  Colonel 
Fleming,  W.  W.  Dodge,  ex-Lieutenant-Governors  J.  A.  Johnson  and 
Irwin,  W.  W.  Morrow,  A,  C,  Paulsell,  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,  Colonel 
Stevenson,  Colonel  Stuart  M.  Taylor,  D.  W.  Hitchcock,  Dr,  J,  C, 


Tucker,  and  Judge  Hager.  His  visit  to  California  is  merely  to  recu- 
perate his  health  ;  he  will  remain  probably  about  six  weeks.  Colonel 
C.  F.  Crocker,  J.  A.  Fillmore,  J.  B.  Wright,  Major  W.  C.  Van  Vliet, 
and  General  ].  F.  Sheehan,  alter  an  enjoyable  visit  to  General  Mc- 
Comb,  at  Folsom,  where  they  were  delightly  entertained  on  Sunday, 
returned  the  same  evening  to  Sacramento.  On  December  5th,  at  Mrs. 
C.  E.  De  Long's  residence,  338  Thirteenth  Street,  Lilian  De  Long, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  C.  E.  De  Long,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Japan,  and  John  E.  Savage,  were  united  in  marriage  by 
Rev.  E,  B.  Spaulding,  in  the  presence  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
A  supper  and  reception  followed.  The  residence  of  the  newly  married 
couple  will  be  2410  Mission  Street.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip  gave  an 
elaborate  lunch  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman,  on  Wednesday, 
December  12th,  at  their  beautiful  home.  The  table  and  parlors  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  dowers,  and  the  chandelier  over  the  table 
with  large  balls  of  flowers  in  different  hues.  The  menu  was  of  the  very 
best ;  the  right  reverend  bishop  and  his  wife  presided  with  elegance  and 
grace.  The  guests  were  all  intimate  friends,  and  dressed  in  charming 
toilets.  The  following  ladies  were  present :  Mrs.  Governor  Stoneman, 
Mrs.  Banning  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Vandewater,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Dr.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Mrs.  William  Kip,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Delmas,  and  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Kip. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  Song:  RecitaL 
It  was  something  of  a  surprise  that  Dashaway  Hall  was  not  better 
filled  on  Monday  evening.  The  audience  was  scattered  and  the  room 
chilly.  Add  to  this  the  reserve  of  Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  stately  manner, 
and  it  is  scarcely  strange  that  only  a  cold  enthusiasm  came  to  life.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether,  even  under  favorable  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Van  Brunt's  very  careful  and  correct  singing  is  of  a  nature  to  in- 
spire warm  and  responsive  feeling.  Possessing  a  voice  of  fine  compass 
and  great  power,  using  it  with  ease,  truth,  and  versatility,  she  sings 
without  magnetism  and  without  abandon.  Into  her  first  song,  "  Bid 
Me  to  Live."  by  Hatton,  Mrs.  Van  Brunt  certainly  threw  much  bright 
force  and  cheerful  fervency.  She  sang  as  if  she  were  the  friend  ol  the 
real  singer — the  unimpassioned  friend,  but  nothing  more.  "Vine, 
Vine  and  Eglantine  "  was  far  more  genuine  and  enjoyable.  This  song 
and  its  companion,  "  The  Frost  is  Here,"  are  from  Tennyson's  "  Songs 
of  the  Wrens,"  to  mufic  by  Arthur  Sullivan — a  song  cycle,  by  the  way, 
of  much  grace  and  originality.  Another  quiet  and  artistic  number  fol- 
lowed in  "  Laicia  ch'10  Pianga,"  by  Haendel,  and  afterward  Bassini's 
"  Salve  Regina."  "  Vain  Desire,"  by  Karl  Collan  ;  "  Mother  will  Ask 
Me,"  by  Pacius,"  and  "  The  Star,"  by  Collan,  three  Finnish  melodies, 
proved  01  exceeding  interest  The  second,  "Mother  will  Ask  Me," 
was  very  lovely,  as  also  "The  Star."  Three  Schumann  songs  were 
given — "Since  Mine  Eyes  Beheld  Him,"  "The  Noblest,"  and  "At 
Vision."  Beethovea's  "  Adelaide,"  and  three  ol  Grieg's  exquisite  songs, 
"Sunset,"  "  Cradle  Song,"  and  "Rosebud,"  completed  the  vocal  se- 
lections. The  accompaniments  and  instrumental  solos  of  the  evening 
were  all  finely  played  by  Miss  Belle  Welton.  Miss  Welton  has  previ- 
ously appeared  in  concert  this  winter,  and  her  many  appreciative  hear- 
ers of  a  former  occasion,  as  well  as  of  Monday  night,  will  not  soon  for- 
get the  vigor  and  real  artistic  value  of  her  scholarly  interpretations. 
Her  first  selection  was  Woldemar  Bargiel's  "  Bagatelien,"  op.  4,  a 
delightful  work,  most  carefully  rendered,  and  embodying  in  its  tnird 
movement  as  thoughtful,  touching,  and  beautiful  a  conception  as  onir 
could  ask  to  hear.  This  was  played  by  Miss  Welton,  with  a  sort  of 
sad  frankness  which  was  as  admirable  as  it  was  artistic,  and  which  car- 
ried with  it  a  language  and  sign  of  its  own.  It  seemed  the  most  musi- 
cal, the  most  adequate  of  all  she  did,  though  greater  mechanical  skill 
was  surely  required  in  the  three  movements  of  Rheinberger's  opus  113 
— a  Capriccio,  Fughetta,  and  Menuetto  for  the  left  hand.  This  series 
of  curious  compositions  afforded  opportunity  for  a  display  of  great 
technical  ability  on  Miss  Welton's  part,  and  much  ingenuity  on  that  of 
the  composer  ;  but  their  scope  was  necessarily  limited,  and  they  became 
somewhat  monotonous.  Her  concluding  numbers,  a  Barcarolle  op.  45, 
and  a  Tarentelle,  op.  6,  by  Rubinstein,  were  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  were  played  in  a  characteristic  manner.  F.  A. 


■  At  the  Blankart  musicale  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  several  novelties 
were  produced.  Among  them  a  Suite  of  Bach's  for  the  violoncello, 
consisting  of  a  Minuet  and  Gigue,  to  which  Schumann  wrote  a  piano 
accompaniment.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  a  copy  was  made 
from  the  original  manuscript  in  Stuttgart.  The  duo  was  performed  by 
Messrs.  Kelley  and  Knell.  Mrs.  Small  rendered  two  Schumann  songs 
in  good  style,  and  Messrs,  Blankart  and  Krall  performed  "  Maerchen- 
bilder  "  on  violin  and  piano.  Next  Thursday  evening  there  will  be  an 
interesting  programme :  Professor  Chauvin,  of  New  York,  will  read 
Hebbel's  "  Fair  Hedwig, "  and  "The  Heather  Boy,"  for  which  Schu- 
mann's exquisite  accompanying  music  will  be  rendered  by  Mr.  Kelley. 


Obscure  Intimations. 


"Mat  Martin." — It  is  all  right.  Only  those  MSS,  which  have  been 
examined,  declined,  and  uncalled  for,  will  be  destroyed.  Yours  has 
not  yet  been  read.     You  will  hear  about  it  soon, 

"  K.  L.,"  Oakland. — We  do  not  think  the  so-called  "preparatory 
schools  "  would  do  you  any  good.  If  you  wish  to  enter  upon  that  call- 
ing, begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  Two  of  the  theatres  in  this  city 
are  now  in  need  of  young  women  for  their  Christmas  spectacles.  If 
you  are  pretty  and  shapely,  you  can  easily  secure  employment  Do 
not  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  showing  your  legs  ;  if  you  never,  while  an 
actress,  do  anything  worse  than  that,  you  will  do  well.  After  you  have 
taken  the  plunge,  if  you  have  some  brains  as  well  as  good  looks,  you 
can  make  your  way.  Many  San  Francis»o  girls  who  made  their  debuts 
her3  are  now  doing  well  in  the  East.  However,  we  strongly  advise  you 
not  to  go  upon  the  stage.  You  will  not  follow  our  advice.  After  you 
have  not  followed  it,  you  will  know  why  we  gave  it. 

"A.  N.,"  Carson. — Thanks.  Would  print  it,  but  lack  space  a 
present 

"A.  M.  C,"  Denver,  Colorado. — Hittell's  "  Resources  of  Califor- 
nia "  is  the  most  exhaustive  book  on  that  subject ;  but  as  the  last  edi- 
tion is  four  years  old,  it  probably  would  not  suit  you.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Call  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  California  As  It  Is."  This 
is  the  most  recent  publication  in  the  line  you  desire.  The  Call  is  now 
preparing  a  second  edition.  You  can  get  the  first  (and  the  second  when 
it  is  ready)  by  writing  to  the  Call. 

"  P.  W.  and  K.  W." — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  anything  about 
your  "  literary  abilities  "  by  your  note.  It  is  correcdy  spelled,  and  is 
grammatical,  but  ideas  are  required  in  literature,  as  well  as  spellingand 
grammar.  As  to  your  being  able  to  "  provide  means  of  support "  by 
literature,  we  are  quite  certain  that  you  could  not. 

"  M.  J.  T." — We  have  no  opening  for  you. 

"  GXnone." — The  MSS.  are  not  yet  read.  They  will  not  be  burnedj 
but  will  be  returned  to  you,  if  declined. 

"A  Teacher's  Experiences." — Declined. 

"  How  Zenas  was  Pleased."— Declined, 

"  Marion  L.  F. — The  locating  of  your  story  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
is  an  excellent  idea,  and  the  stage  robbery  scene  is  well  worked  up. 
But  you  should  have  avoided  any  entanglement  of  the  affections  be- 
tween the  fair  Globe-Trotter  and  Black  Bart,  the  bandit  It  destroys 
any  chance  which  the  first  portion  gives  for  assimilation  with  my 
climax.     Thanks  awfully,  all  the  same.  Nemo. 


Art  Notes. 

Miss  Jeanie  Lucas's  magnificent  study  of  a  "  Peacock  "  is  attracting 
much  attention  at  Morris  &  Kennedy's. 

William  Keith  is  at  Munich. 

Theodore  Wores  has  sold  his  picture  of  the  "  Mandolin  Player  "  to 
the  Countess  of  Rosebery. 

"  Maternal  Solicitude,"  the  charming  picture  by  Koch,  of  Paris,  is  an 
exquisite  study  of  child  life.  The  artist  is  considered  one  of  the  coming 
men. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lafayette. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  do  us  the  favor  of  giving,  in  your 
next  issue,  the  points  in  the  recent  statement  that  Lafayette  was  con- 
trolled by  mercenary  motives  in  assisting  the  United  States  in  the  Rev- 
olution? We  can  not  find  a  clear  statement  of  the  charge.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  French  king  influenced  Lafayette. 

Yours,  D.  B.  King. 

Nurmal  SCHOOL,  San  Jose",  December  3,  1883. 

[The  indictment  against  Lafayette  is  quite  specific,  but  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground.  We  may  say  in  general,  however,  that  he  is  charged 
with  having  misrepresented  his  pecuniary  services  to  the  United  States 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  evidence  is  both  circumstantial  and 
direct  In  the  first  place,  Lafayette  claims  to  have  served  as  a  volun- 
teer and  without  pay.  This  is  true  only  in  name.  There  were  many 
of  these  so-called  volunteers  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  American 
colonies.  Take,  for  instance,  the  similar  case  of  Steuben.  When  ap- 
proached by  the  French  ministers,  it  seems  he  stated  freely  that  his  per- 
sonal fortune,  outside  of  certain  offices,  which  he  must  resign,  was  very 
small.  He  could  not  engage  in  the  service  without  a  prospect  of  ade- 
quate remuneration.  The  French  ministers  referred  him  to  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  who  at  first  refused  to  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments. Steuben  returns  to  Germany.  Soon  after,  however,  he  is  sent 
for ;  the  arrangements  have  been  made.  He  is  to  receive  a  sum  of 
money  down  from  Beaumarchais,  and  is  to  be  guaranteed  his  salary  by 
the  French  government.  He  is  not  to  mention  this,  however  ;  he  is 
ostensibly  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  without  pay.  When  Steuben  received, 
in  1790,  his  annuity  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  it  was  a  free  gift,  not  a  payment  of  back  salary. 
How  was  it  with  Lafayette?  Very  much  the  same.  He  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Silas  Deane,  at  Paris,  by  which  he  received  a  certain  sum 
of  money  down  and  the  promise  of  a  commission  as  major-general  on 
landing  in  the  United  States.  Lafayette  was  also  instructed,  like  Steu- 
ben, not  to  forget  that  he  was  a  "volunteer."  When  there  was  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  secrecy,  Steuben  threw  off  the  mask.  Not  so 
Lafayette — he  played  the  role  to  the  last.  These  negotiations  between 
the  French  minister,  the  American  commissioners,  and  the  Department 
of  Secret  Correspondence  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  discretion, 
and  it  was  not  until  long  afterward,  when  Silas  Deane  rendered  an  ac- 
count of  the  disbursements  of  the  secret  service  funds,  that  the  agree- 
ment between  Lafayette  and  Silas  Deane  came  to  light.  We  remark, 
in  passing,  that  on  his  return  to  America  Silas  Deane  got  into  trouble, 
and  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  when  he  presented  his  claim  for 
services  and  expenses  while  in  Paris,  they  were  disallowed.  He  was 
offered  in  lieu  thereof  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he  indignandy  re- 
fused, as  inadequate  ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  not  one  penny  did 
either  he  or  his  heirs  ever  receive  from  the  government  which  had 
literally  showered  honors  and  emoluments  upon  his  creature  and  tool. 
Lafayette,  in  add:t:on  to  the  money  alleged  by  '  Viveur,'  on  the  author- 
ity of  Garfield,  to  have  been  received  from  Silas  Deane,  was  paid  for  his 
services  in  1794.  and  was  further  granted  a  land  warrant  of  over  ten 
thousand  acres,  to  be  located  in  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  ;  and  in 
1824  he  received  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  Florida.  The  preamble  of  the  bill  set  forth  that  this 
money  was  owed  by  the  United  States  as  a  debt.  The  bill  did  not  pass 
without  objection.  Macon  of  Ohio,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  teeth  of  an 
overwhelming  popular  sentiment,  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  and  a  Representative  from  Connecticut,  in  the 
House,  in  vain  argued  that  at  least  the  preamble  should  be  changed. 
There  were  papers,  he  said,  that  would  show  that  Lafayette  had  been 
paid  for  his  services.  It  leaked  out,  however,  in  the  Senate  debate, 
that  the  claim  was  based  upor  a  document  that  came  from  France, 
which,  among  other  things,  alleged  that  Lafayette  had  expended  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Let  us  inquire  into  the  validity  of  this  claim.  Lafayette,  in  his  memoirs, 
states  that  at  his  own  expense  he  had  fitted  out  a  ship,  equipped  a  regi- 
ment, and  furnished  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge  with  shoes.  But  Beau- 
marchais, in  his  memoirs,  flatly  contradicts  this  statement,  and  more 
than  hints  that  the  French  king,  and  not  Lafayette,  paid  for  the  said 
ship  and  supplies.  In  deciding  a  question  of  veracity  between  Lafay- 
ette and  Beaumarchais,  we  must  remember  that  the  reputation  for 
truthfulness  of  the  latter  stands  quite  as  high  as  that  of  the  former,  and 
Beaumarchais  does  not  claim  that  }u  furnished  the  ship  and  supplies  ; 
he  only  states  that  Lafayette  did  not.  Beaumarchais's  allegation  re- 
ceives further  color  from  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  bought  in  the  name  of 
Monsieur  Dubois-Martin,  the  private  secretary  of  Ihe  Due  de  Broglie, 
■  French  Minister  of  War.  Lafayette  claims  that  this  was  done  to  avoid 
suspicion.  If  so,  it  was  a  foolish  move.  The  private  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  War  was  hardly  the  agent  to  apply  to.  It  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  a  doubt  that  the  French  king  was  behind  Beaumarchais, 
secretly  helping  the  American  colonies,  out  of  hatred  to  England,  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  impoverished  exchequer.  Beaumarchais  received  first 
a  million  of  francs  direct  from  the  treasury,  then  another  million  from 
Spain,  and  finally  three  millions  more  from  private  sources.  By  this 
means  he  was  enabled  to  fit  out  eight  ships,  fully  equipped  and  provided 
with  munitions  of  war,  for  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Monsieur  de  Vergennes  to  the  king,  dated  the  2d  of 
May,  1776  (vide  Flassan,  v.  VII,  p.  149),  that  this  assistance  was  a  se- 
cret even  to  the  Americans  themselves.  The  relations  between  France 
and  England  were  delicate  ;  America  was  to  be  the  monkey,  so  to 
speak,  to  pull  the  chestnuts  from  the  fire.  Martin  in  his  "  History  of 
France  "  (voL  16,  p.  416),  says,  wittily,  that  when  Silas  Deane  applied 
for  two  hundred  cannons  and  twenty-five  thousand  men  officiellement, 
he  was  refused ;  but,  ojjfcieusenunt,  he  was  referred  to  Beaumarchais, 
who  immediately  furnished  him  with  more  than  he  asked.  The  so- 
called  volunteering  of  De  Kalb,  Lafayette,  and  Steuben,  was  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  scheme  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and 
to  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  king.  The  glory  be- 
longs to  Franklin  and  Dearie  ;  the  gratitude,  if  any,  to  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  French  ministry.  The  part  that  Lafayette  played  in  the  trans- 
action was  not  creditable  to  him  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  he  fell 
under  the  censure  of  two  such  haters  of  sham  heroism  as  Thackeray 
and  Carlyle. 

To  summarize : 

I.  Lafayette  claimed  to  have  furnished  a  ship  and  munitions  of  war 
to  the  struggling  Americans.  He  lied  ;  he  did  not  do  so.  These  were 
supplied  by  the  French  king. 

II.  Lafayette  claimed  to  have  been  a  volunteer.  Fie  lied  ;  he  was 
none.  He  was  a  mercenary,  a  soldier  of  fortune.  His  sword  was 
hired,  as  was  Steuben's  ;  but  the  German  was  the  more  honest  of  the 
two. 

III.  Lafayette  claimed  to  have  fought  for  love  of  liberty.  He  lied  ; 
he  did  not  do  so.  He  fought  for  love  of  lucre.  His  claims  on  the 
United  States,  through  private  secretaries  and  friends,  were  incessant 
and  pertinacious. 

IV.  Lafayette  claimed  to  have  been  wronged  by  the  United  States 
'Government.     He  lied;  he  suffered  no  wrong.     He  was  paid   three 

times  over  by  this  Government,  and  he  was  paid  more  than  his  merce- 
nary services  were  worth.] 


Should  Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  continue 
obstinate,  the  Norwegians  are  likely  to  relieve  themselves  of 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  monarchy.  By  the  Consti- 
tution the  king  has  a  suspensive  veto,  which  car  be  over- 
ruled if  a  bill  be  passed  by  three  successive  parliaments. 
The  royal  veto  on  the  bills  passed  in  regard  to  ministerial 
responsibility  has  thus  been  overruled,  but  the  king  declines 
to  yield.  The  Norwegians  are  sturdy,  well-educated,  and 
intelligent  men,  and  understand,  of  course,  the  requirements 
of  their  country  far  better  than  the  great-grandson  of  a  He- 
brew lawyer  in  the  south  of  France,  whose  son  was  made 
King  of  Norway  in  1814,  when  Norway  was  violently  sep- 
arated from  Denmark.  They  are  quite  able  to  manage  their 
own  affairs,  and  their  best  plan  would  be  civilly  to  disestab- 
lish and  disendow  Oscar,  who  would  still  remain  King  of 
Sweden.    This  fate  he  will  have  brought  upon  himself. 


COBWEBS. 


"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  There  is  a  reaction,  gentle 
reader,  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned  garter.  Whether  it  is 
caused  by  the  Queen's  having  a  pair  to  give  away,  or  the 
rage  for  old  novelties,  or  the  howl  for  the  hygienic,  is  hard  to 
say.  There  is  a  pretty  little  story,  way  back  in  ancient  his- 
tory, about  a  wondrous  wise  man,  who,  having  lost  his  eyes 
by  jumping  in  a  bramble-bush,  proceeded  to  restore  his  sight 
by  jumping  in  another  bramble  bush.  I  refer  to  this  legend 
not  so  much  because  it  is  modest  to  speak  of  a  blind  man  in 
connection  with  garters,  as  because  there  is  just  such  a  bram- 
ble-bush in  the  latter-day  history  of  the  feminine  leg  ligature. 
Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  very  tiny  spider,  and  lived 
on  midges,  the  public  was  agitated  by  a  great  uprising 
against  the  garter  of  the  day.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of  a 
more  or  less  ornamental  elastic  band,  worn  either  above  or 
below  the  knee.  As  a  stocking-supporter  it  was  only  a  par- 
tial success.  On  a  well-built  leg  Us  natura.  tendency  was 
toward  the  ankle.  On  a  limb  of  eccentric  architecture  it  was 
very  much  more  likely  to  be  held  in  place  by  some  unex- 
pected dip  or  angle.  In  any  case,  it  had  to  be  worn  very 
tight  in  order  to  be  efficient.  In  that  fact  lay  its  fall.  This 
tight  band  around  the  leg  was  suddenly  discovered  to  be  the 
source  of  dropsy,  rheumatism,  hay  fever,  lumbago,  paralysis, 
decay  of  the  teeth,  kleptomania,  delirium  tremens,  cacoethes 
scribendi,  and  many  more  of  the  ailments  which  all  flesh  in- 
herits or  acquires.  Reform  then  gave  us  the  side-suspender, 
which  has  held  its  own  for  many  years.  It  consists  of  an 
elastic  band,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  corset,  or 
under-waist,  and  the  other  to  the  stocking.  There  are  about 
three  hundred  styles  of  fastenings  which  have  been  invented 
to  supersede  the  old-fashioned  button  and  button-hole  at 
either  end  of  the  suspender.  Each  one  of  these  has  enriched 
some  fortunate  man  who  found  it  worth  his  while  to  know 
something  about  garters. 

After  a  decade  or  two  of  unalloyed  prosperity,  it  is  sud- 
denly discovered  that  the  side-suspender  is  a  very  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  article  of  apparel.  The  pressure  on  the  hip 
produces  dyspepsia,  back-ache,  side-ache,  head-ache,  heart- 
ache, bunions,  and  the  blues.  Millions  of  valuable  lives  are 
annually  lost  through  the  fatal  effects  of  this  apparently  in- 
n  :cent  harness.  In  other  words,  the  new  garter  is  come  into 
the  market,  and- the  suspender  must  go  to  the  wall  For  the 
trifle  of  6fty  dollars  or  so  it  is  possible  to  buy  a  perfumed, 
poetic,  pale-blue  pair  of  circlets,  with  miniature  Jumbos  or 
gold-enameled  pugs  embellishing  the  clasp.  The  crest  in 
tiny  diamonds,  the  monogram  in  turquoise  or  sapphires,  the 
chaste  and  classic  cameo  or  intaglio,  the  loved  one's  minia- 
ture set  in  brilliants,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross  framed  in  gold 
— all  these,  and  many  that  are  more  novel  and  less  expen- 
sive lend  lustre  to  the  new  style.  The  fact  is,  suspenders 
were  not  sufficiently  expensive.  But,  entre  nous,  I  advise  all 
ladies  who  like  a  smooth-fitting  stocking  to  stick  to  suspend- 
ers, and  wear  their  jeweled  gartets  on  the  bureau. 
******** 
I  hope  Miss  Terry  will  become  the  fashion.  It  is  solely  a 
question  of  comfort.  The  French  modistes  have  at  last 
successfully  prevailed  over  English  aestheticism.  Clinging 
garments  are  out  of  date,  and  large  bustles  are  de  rigueur. 
In  spite  of  fashion,  Miss  Terry  abjures  crinoline,  and  even 
underskirts,  both  on  and  off  the  stage.  In  Portia,  she  re- 
ceives her  suitors  in  a  clinging,  graceful  robe  of  old  gold 
brocade.  In  the  court  scene,  she  wears  a  limp  and  becom- 
ing gown  of  cardinal  velvet,  said  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
beautiful.  In  "  Charles  I.,"  she  appears  in  a  robe  of  soft 
white  satin,  cut  de'sbabille',  and  revealing  faithfully  the  entire 
contour  of  her  graceful  and  girlish  figure.  Of  course,  this 
sort  of  thing  would  hardly  do  for  society  where  indirect 
revelations  are  not  countenanced.  Neither  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  every  sort  of  figure  that  womankind  possesses. 
Still  it  discards  crinoline,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  artistic  Miss  Terry  will  entirely  "  catch 
on,"  and  that  the  entire  female  population  will  imitate  her  to 
the  extent  of  discarding  the  fatiguing,  unhealthy,  and  in- 
artistic bustle. 

******** 
Girls  don't  have  as  much  fun  as  they  used  to.  They  get 
worldly  wisdom  early  enough  to  spoil  all  their  fun,  and  not 
early  enough  to  do  them  any  good.  The  society  reporter  is 
responsible  for  much  of  this.  Now,  as  soon  as  a  young  lady 
has  looked  favorably  on  a  young  man,  the  rumor  that  she 
may  possibly  be  engaged  to  him  immediately  finds  its  way 
into  the  papers.  This  frightens  away  all  other  suitors,  and 
forces  the  girl  to  accept  the  one  who  has  been  advertised, 
whether  she  originally  intended  to  do  so  or  not.  In  the  good 
old  days  a  girl  had  some  sort  of  a  chance.  Private  prop- 
erty was  private  property  then.  A  young  lady  might  be 
comfortably,  but  not  too  thoroughly,  engaged  to  three  young 
men  at  once,  and  ultimately  marry  a  fourth — the  man  of  her 
heart.  This  gave  her  three  callers  a  week,  three  outings  a 
week,  and  an  off-night  for  a  beauty  sleep,  or  for  entertain- 
ing some  casual  caller  or  friend.  Each  gentleman  would 
believe  himself  the  favored  one  until  the  right  one  came 
along.  Then  the  others  would  be  gracefully  surprised  by  an 
invitation  to  a  wedding,  in  which  they  would  take  no  prom- 
inent part.  In  the  good  old  days,  women  abused  the  men 
and  deceived  them,  and  men  blamed  and  adored  them  in  a 
breath,  and  were  chivalrous  and  true.  In  the  modern  days, 
women  run  after  the  men — pounce  upon  them  ere  they  have 
fairly  committed  themselves,  and  the  men  spend  their  days 
in  trying  to  wriggle  away. 

******** 
I  have  a  friend  named  Peabody.  He  has  a  large  heart  and 
a  large  income.  He  is  planning  a  charity  which  will  be  a 
positive  benefit  to  society,  as  well  as  an  opening,  so  to  speak, 
for  nearly  half  the  literary  world.  It  is  an  asylum  for  dram- 
atists. "  You  see,"  says  Peabody,  "  nearly  all  my  friends 
have  gone  that  way,  and  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a  monomania,  nothing  less  ;  and  the  man  who  falls  a 
victim  to  it  is  doomed — he  never  recovers.  It  is  an  awful 
thing.  Now,  there  was  Plain,  of  the  army.  Bright  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  Got  the  fever.  No  hope  for  him.  Smith 
the  critic,  Brown  the  critic,  Jones  the  critic  j  Robinson, 
who  had  a  wealthy  family  and  might  have  made  a  fort- 
une in  real  estate;  Simmons,  who  has  a  talent  for  politics  ; 
Tompkins,  who  has  a  wealthy  father  and  untold  opportuni- 


ties ;  and  half  a  dozen  more  we  all  know — all  alike,  and  all 
stricken.  Their  eyes  are  blind  to  all  save  play-writing,  and 
they  would  rather  starve — and  most  of  them  do — than  find 
fame  or  fortune  in  any  other  road.  Now,  I  propose  to  found 
an  asylum  where  they  shall  be  properly  clothed,  fed,  ard 
cared  for  ;  give  them  all  the  pens  and  paper  they  want,  and 
hire  a  secretary  by  the  month  to  answer  all  their  communi- 
cations favorably.  All  that  worries  me  about  the  plan  is 
that  it  would  have  to  be  solitary  confinement.  You  see,  it 
wouldn't  do  to  let  any  one  of  them  see  any  of  the  others  ; 
nothing  aggravates  the  mania  like  that." 

However,  my  worthy  friend  Peabody's  plan  is  only  in  em- 
bryo as  yet,  and  there  is  much  about  it  to  be  proved  and  set- 
tled. Meanwhile  to  the  prospective  inmates  of  his  asylum 
"  all  the  world's  a  stage,  the  men  and  women  merely  play- 
ers." 

Jones  is  struggling  with  a  desire  to  murder  a  certain  actress 
for  her  rendering  of  his  lines,  while  Smith  is  building  a  six- 
act  drama  to  the  talent  of  this  same  woman.  Robinson  is 
concocting  a  medley  for  Lotta's  kicks,  and  Tompkins  is 
meditating  a  tragedy  for  Henry  Irving.  Simmons  is  wrest- 
ling with  something  that  shall  utilize  Robson's  soprano  notes 
and  at  the  same  time  be  irresistibly  funny  for  Crane's  false 
stomach. 

Plain  has  discovered  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  and  is 
taking  bis  own  measure  to  see  if  he  will  not  fill  it  as  the 
coming  American  dramatist.  Peabody  is  in  earnest  with 
his  scheme,  and  I  advise  every  one  to  keep  a  list  of  all  the 
possible  candidates  they  know,  so  that  no  guilty  man  may 
escape.  The  institution  will  be  called  Asylum  for  Dramatists. 
Admission — one  play.  Arachne. 


The  Manhattan  Chess  Club-rooms,  in  New  York,  were 
crowded  recently  to  see  Zukertort  perform  the  feat  of  play- 
ing twelve  games  of  chess  without  seeing  the  boards.  At 
eight  o'clock  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  rear  room  of  the 
chess  club,  the  folding  doors  being  partially  closed.  Twelve 
tables  were  arranged  in  two  rows  in  the  other  room  and  the 
players  took  ther  places.  L.  Cohen  called  off  the  move  as 
each  player  made  one,  and  moved  the  white  pieces  as  Zuker- 
tort snouted  his  instructions  from  the  back  room.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigarette  and  sipping  black  coffee,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  perform  the  feat  with  as  much  readiness  as  his 
simultaneous  games.  When  by  accident  Cohen  called  out 
No.  11  instead  of  No.  7  he  corrected  him  instantly  and  read 
off  the  position  of  every  piece  on  the  two  boards,  showing 
the  attack  and  defense  in  each,  with  a  commentary  upon  the 
play  that  made  every  one  laugh.  Uproarious  applause  fol- 
lowed when  he  stopped  speaking.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
as  soon  as  Cohen  announced  the  adversary's  move,  he  would 
answer  without  hesitation.  At  midnight  no  one  had  been 
mated,  nor  had  a  single  game  been  concluded,  but  they  were 
brought  to  a  conclusion  at  half-past  three  yesterday  morning. 
The  result  showed  that  the  champion  had  won  four,  lost  six, 
and  drawn  two  games.  At  the  conclusion  of  exhibition 
Zukertort  did  not  seem  at  all  fatigued  by  the  long  strain 
upon  his  mental  faculties.  He  expressed  himself  as  disap- 
pointed at  the  result  of  the  play,  as  he  had  expected  to  win 
the  majority  of  the  games. 


Those  who  have  seen  the  ex  Empress  of  the  French  lately 
can  not  help  contrasting  the  face  of  fifteen  years  ago  with 
the  face  that  has  looked  on  the  terrible  scenes  that  followed 
Sedan,  the  dead  husband  at  Chiselhurst,  and  the  dead  son 
who  was  brought  home  to  her  from  the  plains  of  Zululand. 
Those  who  saw  the  imperial  lady  in  Paris  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  ago  have  not  forgotten  how  beautiful  she  was. 
"Doesn't  she  deserve  a  throne  for  her  beauty?"  said  an 
American  gentleman  who  saw  her  for  the  first  time  in  Paris. 
She  united  the  most  handsome  features  of  the  German  and 
Latin  races — the  forehead  high  and  free ;  the  eyes  splen- 
didly blue,  but  not  very  large  ;  the  hair  of  a  slightly  dark- 
ened hue ;  the  form  of  her  face  small,  oval ;  the  nose  fine, 
in  beautiful  symmetry,  but  not  too  high  ;  the  mouth  a  trifle 
too  large,  especially  when  she  smiled,  and  the  least  bit  Jew- 
ish. Her  whole  appearance  suggested  a  beautiful  model  for 
a  Hebe — neck,  shoulders,  arms,  and,  above  all,  her  hands 
beautifully  shaped,  and  all  this  combined  with  the  witching 
grace  of  an  Andalusian  danseuse.  But  time  and  sorrow 
have  wrought  their  changes.  The  beauty  has  been  swept  by 
the  rough  fingers  of  adversity,  and  the  lady,  whose  suite 
consists  of  a  few  faithful  French  friends,  is  no  longer  that 
bright  particular  star  that  shone  so  long  in  the  galaxy  of 
Parisian  fashion  and  splendor. 


We  were  embarrassed  a  day  or  two  since,  by  receiving  in- 
formation that  we  had  not  credited  one  of  our  Golden  Gate 
Park  conlributors  by  mention  of  his  name  among  those 
who  aided  to  rescue  the  Park  from  a  financial  strait.  Un- 
solicited, the  New  Zealand  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  manager,  sent  us  a  check  for  fifty 
dollars,  which  we  neglected  to  acknowledge.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  remedy  the  omission.  As  the  New  Zealand,  with  its 
five  million  dollars,  has  become  a  permanent  corporate 
individual  among  us,  with  its  new  and  costly  building  to  be 
erected  on  California  Street,  we  would  not  have  its  manager, 
incorporator,  or  stock-holders  think  the  Golden  Gate  Park 
ungrateful  or  unmindful  of  those  who  come  to  its  relief. 


The  Irish  press,  says  Harper's  Weekly,  is  almost  as  queer 
as  the  Irish  people.  "  If  it  is  necessary,"  says  a  Dublin 
paper,  "  twenty  thousand  pounds  would  be  subscribed  to- 
morrow for  the  defense  of  O'Donnell.  He  has  committed 
the  most  popular  murder  since  Head-Constable  Talbot  was 
shot  in  Dublin."  It  does  not  seem  to  strike  the  editor  of 
this  hurdy-gurdy  (for  one  can  hardly  call  it  "  organ  ")  that 
except  in  Ireland  "  murders"  are  not  generally  spoken  of  as 
"  popular."  

There  are  so  many  ladies  on  the  streets  now,  doing  their 
Christmas  shopping,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
to  make  his  way  along  the  sidewalk.  This  is  due  to  four 
causes.  I.— Feminine  ignorance  of  the  rule  of  the  road. 
II. — Feminine  disregard  for  it  where  ignorance  does  not  ex- 
ist. III. — Feminine  propensity  toward  the  side  where  th 
shop-windows  are.  IV. — Feminine  feeling  that  men  *- 
no  business  on  the  sidewalk  anyway. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


As  men  grow  older  they  lose  their  hold  on  concrete  things, 
and  turn  their  attention  to  abstract  speculation.  Still,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  will  take  up  and  discuss,  with  the 
greatest  feeling,  subjects  they  know  they  can  not,  and  admit 
they  can  not,  discuss  intelligently — subjects,  moreover,  that 
require  thorough  training  in  reasoned  philosophy  and  spe- 
cial education  in  scientific  pursuits.  "  Of  course,"  says  one 
old  fellow,  apropos  of  evolution,  "  I  know  nothing  about  it ; 
I  have  not  given  the  subject  my  attention ;  I  don't  presume 
to  have  an  opinion ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  evolu- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  this  wonderful  way,  it  ought  to 
keep  going  on.  Men  have  all  come  from  monkeys,  you  say ; 
why  don't  they  keep  coming  from  them  ? " 

Another  of  these  coherent  thinkers  warmly  engaged  the 
great  Bob  Ingersoll : 

"  Do  you  mean  to  contend,  Mr.  Ingersoll,"  said  the  little 
fellow,  in  awful  tones,  "  do  you  mean  to  contend  that  an  ele- 
phant came  from  a  gnat  ? " 

"  We-1-1,"  said  the  agnostic,  good-humoredly,  "  not  all  at 
mmnst."  

Matthew  Arnold  is  an  anti-evolutionist,  but  it  is  amazing 
that  a  man  of  his  peculiar  temperament  and  education 
should  take  even  enough  interest  in  the  theory  to  oppose  it. 
Evolution  is  the  working  hypothesis,  the  logos,  so  to  speak, 
of  comparative  anatomy,  and  hardly  belongs  to  the  province 
of  literature  and  belles-lettres.  Matthew  Arnold  is  the 
type  of  what  is  best  in  the  scholar  class  in  the  nineteenth 
century ;  and  by  the  scholar  class  the  term  is  meant  in  its 
narrowest  application.  I  mean,  a  man  whose  thinking  has 
been  done  away  from  the  contact  with  men  and  things,  and 
whose  inspiration  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from  books.  In 
China,  Matthew  would  have  passed  the  imperial  examina- 
tion, and  would  have  been  a  mandarin  of  the  blue  button. 
Of  course,  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  giants  ol 
scholarship,  Parr  and  Bentley ;  but  then  the  requirements  o( 
the  nineteenth  century  are  different  from  those  of  the  eigh- 
teenth. He  is  accurate,  neat,  subtile  in  drawing  practical  in- 
ferences from  the  classics,  and  in  reconstructing,  in  intelli- 
gible garb,  the  life  of  the  past.  Lessons,  too,  he  can  draw 
from  Greek  words  and  Latin  sentences.  Possessing  a  beau- 
tifully chaste  style,  perfectly  honest  and  sincere  in  opinion, 
almost  free  from  any  pettiness  except  a  certain  narrowness 
of  sympathy,  he  has  commended  himself  to  a  large  number 
of  minds  which  could  not  have  been  reached  in  any  other 
way.  His  influence  on  the  century  has  been  enormous,  but 
perhaps  his  greatest  service  to  humanity  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  killed  pretension  in  scholarship,  and  has  done  much  to 
bring  university  education  into  line  with  the  practical  forces 
of  modern  civilization. 

Poor  Matthew  Arnold  has  been  much  criticised  for  com- 
ing to  this  country  to  make  money.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on 
what  ground.  Is  not  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire  ?  If  he 
has  anything  that  Americans  care  to  listen  to,  I  am  sure  he 
is  at  liberty  to  charge  them  for  it.  He  will  have  to  work 
hard  enough  in  any  event,  for  lecturing  to  American  audi- 
ences will  not  be  an  agreeable  duty.  With  the  honesty  of  an 
Englishman,  he  has  openly  announced  the  fact  that  he  has 
come  to  this  country  to  toil  for  his  wife  and  children.  This 
is  not  a  motive  to  be  ashamed  of.  As  Gilbert  makes  Pyg- 
malion, that  Hyperion  of  sculptors,  say,  "  We  work  for 
money,  we  can  do  no  more." 

Fdr  a  recluse  like  Matthew  Arnold,  a  peripathetic  philos- 
opher wandering  from  his  academe,  a  trip  to  America  is  a 
sensation,  and  he  seems  to  have  relished  keenly  the  new  life 
that  has  opened  before  him.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  great 
and  only  Barnum,  and  to  the  equally  celebrated  Jumbo. 
His  children  had  ridden  on  Jumbo  at  the  Zoo ;  Jumbo, 
therefore,  was  a  link  with  home.  Barnum  was  quite  civil  to 
him — quite,  and  even  talked  over  the  state  of  the  show 
business.  "  Now,  why  don't  you  go  South.  You  can  be  in 
a  different  place  every  night.  It  don't  cost  you  anything  to 
move,"  said  the  great  showman,  in  his  gentle,  oS-hand  way, 
"  while  it  costs  me  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  ! "  Mr.  Arnold 
must,  indeed,  have  made  a  good  impression  on  the  discover- 
er of  the  "What  Is  It ;"  he  would  hardly  have  admitted  to 
any  one,  not  in  the  same  business,  that  it  cost  him  so  little. 


Bamum's  advice,  however,  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  would  do  well  to  follow  it  The  South  should  be  just 
the  place  for  him.  The  land  whose  sons  have  the  Spectator 
in  the  blood  and  Walter  Scott  on  the  brain  ought  to  give  a 
warm  welcome  to  the  refined  and  scholarly  representative  of 
the  literary  class.  Apropos  of  Walter  Scott,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Arnold  is  reported  to  have  hit  it  off  exactly.  He  was  stand- 
ing before  a  fine  portrait  of  the  great  novelist  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  American  family. 

"That  dear,  doggy  face,"  he  said,  with  peculiar  tenderness, 
as  he  looked  upon  the  features  of  the  great  Scot  Was  ever 
a  picture  so  finely  described,  and  in  as  few  words  ! 


Perhaps  m  no  case  did  Matthew  Arnold  show  his  talents 
to  better  advantage  than  in  his  lecture  to  the  students  of 
Eton.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  built  up  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  philosophy  of  character  on  one  word. 
The  word  he  chose  was  tbe  Greek  word eutrapelia,  "flexibil- 
ity." He  showed  that  among  the  Dorians,  a  stem,  stoical 
people,  the  Puritans  of  Greece,  the  term  was  synonymous 
with  frivolity.  The  Dorians  were  engaged  in  the  struggle 
for  existence— they  had  no  time  to  be  liberal.  Strength,  not 
liberality,  was  their  ideal.  Taking  the  word  up  to  the  time 
of  Pencles,  Mr.  Arnold  finds  the  term  used  in  a  favorable 
signification  as  "  happy  flexibility,"  somewhat  in  the  sense  of 
that  untranslatable  word  so  often  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  Athenians  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  thought,  sofihrosune 
the  perfect  expression  of  intellectual  beauty.  He  then  shows 
that  in  the  gradual  declension  of  Greek  life,  in  the  time  of 
Plato,  the  word  eutrapelia  was  also  on  the  decline.  No  longer 
applied  to  the  great  subject  of  personal  or  political  charac- 
ter, it  had  become  a  term  for  the  wit  of  the  symposium,  the 
cleverness  of  the  talker.  And,  finally,  in  the  last  scene  of 
th-.s  strafe  history,  we  are  shown  the  word  in  the  epistles 
:  Paul,  in  its  old  sense  of  frivolity  again.  By  a  skill- 
: -ension  of  his  thesis,  Matthew  Arnold  applied  it  not 


only  to  the  politics  of  any  country,  but  to  the  character  of 
any  man.  There  are  two  extremes,  says  he — Liberalism  and 
Conservatism.  There  are  times  when  a  nation  feels  the  need 
of  the  one,  times  when  she  feels  the  need  of  tbe  other. 
Therefore  there  will  always  be  the  need  of  parties,  and  there 
should  always  be  the  need.  It  is  the  same  with  character. 
There  are  times  when  it  craves  richness,  times  when  it  needs 
strength  ;  and  on  every  one  rests  the  responsibility  of  pre- 
serving the  golden  mean.  Still,  in  practice,  this  is  difficult ; 
it  is  like  walking  on  a  tigbt-rope.  One  is  always  leaning  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  balancing  to  preserve  the  equilibrium. 


Some  ten  years  ago,  in  New  York,  I  came  across  one  of 
those  strange  characters  one  sometimes  finds  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city.  I  had  a  little  time  to  put  through,  and  I  de- 
termined to  employ  it  in  furbishing  up  my  German.  Frey- 
tag's  "Bilder''  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  and  as  I  had 
found  some  difficulty  in  the  peculiar  style,  I  applied  to  a 
well-known  foreign  publisher  in  the  city  for  a  gentleman  of 
scholarship  who  would  be  a  safe  guide.  In  this  way  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  man  who  will  some  day  be  known 
as  the  Champollion  of  America. 

My  friend  had  an  Italian  name,  Valentini ;  his  father  had 
compiled  the  first  Italian-German  dictionary  of  any  impor- 
tance, and  his  mother  had  been  governess  to  the  present 
Empress  of  Russia.  Young  Valentini  had  early  given  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philology  and  language,  and  had  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  learning  English  in  .the  short  period  of 
two  months.  His  vocabulary  was,  to  be  sure,  singularly 
archaic,  but  no  one  could  say  it  was  not  Saxon.  From  read- 
ing Frey tag's  "  Aus  des  Mittelalter"  we,  very  naturally,  fell 
to  discussing  race  problems.  Valentini  had  been  a  pupil 
and  friend  of  the  great  Curtius,  and  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  that  historian.  For  instance, 
among  other  things,  he  claimed  that  Hercules  was  a  Celt, 
and  that  the  supposed  lion's  skin  that  he  wears  on  his  shoul- 
ders in  the  conventional  statue  was  no  lion's  skin  at  all,  but 
an  ox  hide.  I  thought  this  a  little  fanciful  at  the  time,  but 
when  the  Cesnola  collection  came  to  New  York,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  Cypriote  Hercules  at  least  bore  out 
the  hypothesis.  By  degrees  more  time  was  given  to  ethnol- 
ogy and  less  to  Freytag,  and  I  became  strangely  interested  in 
Valentini,  whose  high  cheek-bones  gave  such  a  far-away  look 
to  his  eyes.  Though  past  fifty,  his  figure  was  slight,  his  step 
springy,  and  he  carried  himself  with  the  pride  of  a  hand- 
some man.  On  knowing  him  better,  I  found  he  was  a 
prey  to  intense  melancholy.  He  had  spent  the  best  ten 
years  of  his  life  among  the  Maya  Indians  of  Yucatan, 
had  sacrificed  what  little  money  he  had,  and  impaired  his 
health,  only  to  get  the  glimpse  of  a  great  theory  without  be- 
ing able  to  verify  it.  The  face  of  this  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  science  plainly  showed  the  trace  of  suffering — the  suffer- 
ing of  poverty,  obscurity,  unsatisfied  purpose,  and  unsatisfied 
research.  Little  by  little  I  learned  further  details  of  his  his- 
tory. He  found  in  me,  indeed,  a  sympathizing  listener.  One 
day  he  went  so  far  as  to  show  me  his  great  treasure,  an  auto- 
graph letter  of  Humboldt  directing  his  search  to  Yucatan  ; 
and  finally,  having  passed  the  initiatory  stages  into  his  con- 
fidence, I  was  indulged  with  a  sight  of  the  accumulations  of 
his  ten  years'  labor  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  One 
whole  side  of  his  room  was  taken  up  with  a  high  set  of 
shelves,  on  which  manuscripts  after  manuscripts  were  piled. 
Portfolios  after  portfolios  of  valuable  maps,  photographs,  and 
drawings  were  displayed  to  me.  Here  was  an  old  parchment 
found  at  the  base  of  a  Maya  statue.  Here  was  a  splendid 
photograph  of  the  facade  of  Uxmal  and  Palace  at  Palenque. 
With  pardonable  pride  he  showed  me  the  other  slab  of  an 
important  inscription  which  Stephens  and  Catherwood  had 
omitted  in  their  book.  Valentini  had,  moreover,  with  great 
care  and  labor,  discovered  and  deciphered  three  parallel  hie- 
roglyphic records  of  the  ancient  Maya  race. 

Now,  I  am  not  responsible  either  for  the  sanity  or  veracity 
of  Professor  Valyntini,  and  I  therefore  give  his  story  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Maya  race  as  he  told  it  to  me ;  waiving 
entirely,  if  you  please,  either  its  authenticity  or  its  truth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  semi- 
Asiatic  tribes  of  the  Romanized  province  of  Cilicia.  Near 
the  plateaus  of  the  Himalayas  on  one  side,  and  in  contact 
with  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  the  Cilicians  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan's  time  were  a  queer  mixture  of  progressiveness 
and  arrested  civilization.  Convinced  by  the  predictions  of 
the  astrologers  thai  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  they 
suddenly  determined  on  one  of  those  migrations,  which, 
though  remarkable,  have  sometimes  occurred  in  history. 
And  accordingly,  says  Valentini,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  they  migrated  en  masse  to  America.  They 
settled  in  Yucatan,  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  and 
founded  the  civilization  of  which  the  remarkable  ruins  in  that 
country  are  a  relic.  They  found  their  way  far  north  into 
what  is  now  America,  established  military  posts,  until,  driven 
out  by  the  Atzecs,  they  were  finally  conquered.  The  Atzec, 
therefore,  in  contradistinction  to  tbe  Toltec,  or  Maya,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  North  American  Indian,  who,  like  the 
Lombard  in  Italy,  conquered  and  then  absorbed  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  conquered.  When  Cortes  conquered  Mexico, 
the  Atzec  had  for  many  years  ruled  over  the  land,  and  the 
great  Atzec  pyramids  were  the  handiwork  of  Maya  work- 
men, modified  by  the  barbaric  taste  of  their  masters.  As 
the  Hebrew  toiled  for  the  Egyptian,  so  the  Maya  slaved  for 
the  Atzec. 


Strange,  improbable,  and  incredible  as  I  concede  all  this 
to  be,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  Valentini's  theory 
is  almost  overwhelming. 

First.  Valentini  stated  that  these  people  claim  to  have 
come  from  Asia  Minor  ;  they  say  so  in  their  records,  which 
he  claims  to  have  translated  ;  that  these  records  contain 
accurate  chronological  tables  of  their  kings  and  high-priests, 
arranged  according  to  the  Julian  calendar;  they  speak  of 
their  migration  from  Asia,  and  the  name  of  the  first  king  and 
high-priest  in  America  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  king 
and  high-priest  of  Asia. 

Second.  The  evidence  of  the  architecture  is  all  that  way. 
Besides  the  pyramidal  form  of  Egypt  and  India,  we  find 
Greek  columns,  and  even  the  Roman  arch,  used  in  con- 
struction.   This  last  fact  could  not  have  been,  it  is  claimed, 


a  coincidence ;  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  architectural 
plagiarism. 

Third.  Over  the  doors  of  the  temples  of  Yucatan  and  Cen- 
tral America  is  a  religious  symbol,  similar,  though  not  exactly 
so,  to  those  over  the  doors  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  and  As- 
syria. The  difference  is,  if  anything  more  instructive  than 
the  agreement  The  Egyptian  symbol  is  a  ring,  signifying 
eternity ;  a  globe,  signifying  fruitfulness  ;  and  a  serpent,  the 
type  of  wisdom.  The  ring  surrounds  and  frames  the  globe, 
the  serpent  being  a  decorative  base.  In  Nineveh  we  have 
the  riDg,  but  the  globe  has  dropped  out  as  well  as  the  serpent. 
We  are  no  longer  in  dreamy  Egypt  watered  by  the  fructifying 
Nile.  The  descendants  of  the  mighty  Nimrod,  not  inappro- 
priately, have  substituted  a  hunter  drawing  his  bow.  The 
arrangement  is  still  preserved,  however,  and  the  hunter 
draws  from  out  the  ring.  The  Central  American  symbol 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  one  in  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  Valentini  thire  is  a  difference.  The  riDg  is  there, 
and  the  globe ;  but,  according  to  Valentini,  we  must  substi- 
tute a  bow  instead  of  a  serpent  The  difference,  however, 
between  these  two  views  is  trifling  at  best. 

Fourth.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Mayas  is  a  high  bluff  rising  out  of  a  sea  or  lake.  In  the 
lake  of  Van,  in  Armenia,  there  is  such  an  island  with  the 
remains  of  an  old  city,  whose  ruins  (so  says  Fergusson  in 
his  last  book  on  architecture)  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  Asia. 

Fifth.  Valentini  has  a  collection  of  maps  arranged  chrono- 
logically, commencing  with  those  of  the  first  Maya  kingdom 
and  coming  down  to  the  present  time.  He  finds  the  general 
name  of  the  Maya  kingdom,  as  well  as  that  ol  its  capital,  to 
have  been  Cholua,  or  Colua.  He  further  discovered  that  the 
group  of  towns  originally  occupying  a  limited  area  in  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Colua  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Mexico,  so  that  some  of  them  still  exist  in  the  modern  maps 
of  that  country.  But  the  strangest  fact  of  all  is  yet  to  be 
stated.  On  making  a  tracing  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  Cilicia,  he 
finds  a  large  number  of  these  towns — Cholua,  Chololula, 
Xalissa,  and  C  ho  lima  being  the  most  familiar.  It  is  curious 
that  Cholima  has  been  used  to  serve  a  large  variety  of  pur- 
poses, designating  a  province,  a  volcano,  and  an  American 
steamer. 

Lastly,  Stephens  and  Catherwood,  though  they  are  for  the 
indigenous  theory,  state  unequivocally  that  the  ruins  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  years  old. 

Wilson  has  shown,  independently  of  Valentini,  that  the  so- 
called  Atzec  civilization  amounted  to  little  or  nothing ;  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  whose  calm  and  philosophic  tempera- 
ment is  authority  in  such  matters,  states  in  an  early  essay  in 
the  North  American  Review  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  the  pottery  found  in  the  Ohio  fortifications  came  from 
Central  America. 


Among  other  monographs,  Valentini  wrote  on  the  Mexican 
calendar-stone.  Mr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  corre- 
sponded with  him  with  a  view  to  incorporating  this  mono- 
graph with  the  publications  of  the  society.  Valentini  sent 
on  his  manuscript,  but  Brinton  dallied  so  long  about  it  that 
Valentini  sent  for  it  again.  This,  however,  resulted  :  Brin- 
ton afterward  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Continent, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  Tourge'e  to  put  the  unfortunate  cal- 
endar-stone upon  the  cover.  It  has  a  significance,  no  doubt, 
but  it  will  be  many  years,  I  fear,  before  that  significance  will 
be  made  clear  to  the  reading  public. 


After  being  tossed  about  by  many  winds,  Valentini  at  last 
found  shelter.  On  the  same  evening  that  I  read  a  paper 
supporting  Valentini's  views  before  a  literary  society  in  Bos- 
ton, a  gentleman  who  had  traveled  in  Asia  Minor  read  a  pa- 
per in  Lowell,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  hieroglyphics 
in  Asia  Minor  were  identical  with  those  in  Central  America. 
I  have  since  learned  from  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  houses  doing  business  in  Central  America,  who 
has  seen  these  hieroglyphics,  that  they  are  not  exactly 
similar,  though  very  like.  The  gentleman  who  made  this 
valuable  contribution  to  American  ethnology  was  fortunately 
rich.    Valentini  became  his  private  secretary. 


The  problem  of  American  ethnology  is  very  complex.  No 
one  theory  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena.  The  scien- 
tific world  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  man  is  autochthonous 
on  this  continent.  Still,  besides  the  Norsemen,  and  perhaps 
the  Maya,  there  is  no  question  that  intercourse  has  been  go- 
ing on  freely  between  Alaska  and  Russian  America  and  the 
Siberian  shore.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of  jade  that  was  ac- 
quired by  trade  across  Behring  Strait,  and  a  friend  of  mine 
has  a  suit  of  Alaskan  armor  to  which  are  attached  Chinese 
coins  of  great  antiquity.  The  Eskimo  is  decidedly  Tartar 
as  to  type.  But,  curious  enough,  the  tribe  that  does  this 
trading  with  the  Siberian  continent  is  not  at  all  so.  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  race  whose  existence  can  not  be  explained  on 
any  hypothesis.  Their  manners  and  customs  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  but  only  recently.  A  full  account  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  be  shortly  published.  The  Innuits  live 
so  near  the  North  Pole  that  the  thermometer  frequently 
stands  sixty-eight  degrees  below  zero.  The  only  animal  who 
is  fool  enough  to  live  anywhere  near  them  is  the  reindeer. 
The  Innuits,  therefore,  have  little  difficulty  in  solving  the 
problem  of  creation. 

God  created  man,  so  their  legends  run,  by  heaping  up  a 
little  dirt  and  breathing  upon  it.  The  reindeer  he  created 
for  man  to  eat.  Unfortunately,  he  gave  the  reindeer  teeth, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  instead  of  man  eating  the  reindeer, 
the  reindeer  began  to  eat  the  man.  God  saw  his  mistake, 
and  corrected  it — he  took  away  the  reindeer's  upper  row  of 
teeth.  Things  were  now  properly  adjusted,  and  man  was 
enabled  to  profit  by  the  Creator's  bounty.  VrvEUR, 


It  isn't  always  that  the  Shuttle  family  has  a  particularly 
hearty  supper.  "  I  say,  Mrs.  S.,"  said  Job,  the  other  even- 
ing, "  this  is  a  somewhat  light  and  frugal  repast"  "  I  know 
it,  Job ;  but  you  see  I  had  nothing  bat  skim  milk  for  the 

toast " "  Oh,  I  see.    You  toasted  the  skim  and  poured 

the  milk  over  it     The  idea  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  the 
immortal  pages  of  a  cook-book." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    PLAYS .  IN    NEW    YORK. 


'  Flaneur's  "    Letter. 


It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  write  about  "  Storm-beaten," 
but  the  play  is  such  a  startling  failure  that  it  has  become  a 
sensation.  People  have  gone  to  see  it  because  of  its  utter 
badness,  and  the  result  has  been  full  houses  at  the  Union 
Square  for  a  week.  The  play  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
utter  stupidity  of  managers  who  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  critical  acumen,  and  a  fair  share  of  com- 
mon sense.  Shook  4  Collier  have  both  been  theatrical 
managers  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  Cazauran,  who 
is  associated  with  them,  is  as  experienced  an  adapter  of 
plays  as  Boucicault  himself.  These  three  men  seized  upon 
"  Storm-beaten,"  after  paying  several  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  right  to  use  it  in  America,  and  "  adapted  "  it  to  the 
Union  Square  Theatre.  Marston,  who  is  probably  the  best 
scene-painter  in  the  country,  labored  for  months  and  months 
at  his  part  of  the  work,  and  a  troupe  of  actors  of  standard 
merit  rehearsed  the  play  for  eight  weeks.  Among  them  were 
McKee  Rankin,  Effie  Ellsler,  Maud  Harrison,  and  Stoddart 
and  ParselL 

To  make  the  opening  night  still  more  interesting,  Shook 
&  Collier  introduced,  at  an  enormous  expense,  a  weird  con- 
ceit of  the  lithe,  spook-like,  and  long-haired  Steele  Mackaye. 
Mr.  Mackaye's  genius  bent  itself  to  the  construction  of  a  the- 
atrical chair.  It  has  been  his  pet  theory  for  years,  and  he 
brought  it  to  a  triumphant  realization  on  Monday  night. 
Shook  &  Collier  introduced  the  chair  because  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  novelty,  and  would  at  the  same  time  add  to  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  house.  The  chair  itself  is  a  forbid- 
ding thing  to  look  at,  but  its  appearance  conveys  no  idea  of 
its  actual  fiendishness.  It  is  full  of  hidden  springs,  joints, 
wheels,  wires,  bolts,  hinges,  and  spikes,  and  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  perpetual  motion  that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet 
conceived.  The  most  startling  freaks  exhibited  by  the  chair, 
so  far,  are  embodied  in  a  movement  to  fold  up  suddenly  and 
sink  into  a  compact  and  dense  mass,  and  to  give  out  at  all 
its  joints  without  preliminary  mutterings  or  warnings  and 
shoot  its  occupant  violently  to  the  floor.  It  does  other  things 
during  the  evening  besides  these,  but  in  the  main  it  is  devoted 
to  the  two  primary  movements  indicated  above.  The  chair 
must  be  removed  from  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  or  the 
managers  will  have  to  enter  into  some  agreement  by  which 
they  will  pay  their  auditors  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars a  night  for  occupying  them.  In  point  of  fact,  no  more 
absurd  and  uncomfortable  bit  of  furniture  ever  was  invented 
than  the  Mackaye  chair.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate its  horrors. 

The  audience  was  taken  up  most  of  the  evening  in  watch- 
ing the  disappearance  of  people  who  sat  on  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Mackaye  seems  to  have  placed  the  wickedest 
chairs  in  this  locality,  where  they  are  visible  from  every  gal- 
lery and  seat  in  the  theatre.  At  intervals  during  the  play 
people  in  this  particularly  unfortunate  locality  would  shriek 
helplessly,  sink  to  the  floor,  rise  looking  very  red  and  un- 
comfortable, and  hurry  from  the  house.  When  incidents  of 
this  sort  were  not  happening,  the  house  gave  its  attention  to 
the  people  and  scenery  on  the  stage.  Nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  tell  what  "  Storm-beaten "  is  intended  to  represent. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  if  it  were  advertised 
as  a  burlesque  it  would  have  a  prosperous  run.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  play  is  somewhat  grotesque.  This  is  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion,  however  ;  critics  are  proverbially  cau- 
tious. In  the  third  act  a  man  is  cast  ashore  on  an  iceberg, 
and  lives  there  for  three  years  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  bat- 
tle-axe. It  is  of  such  a  trifling  eccentricity  as  this  that 
people  complain. 

Complaints  are  also  lodged  against  another  incident  of  the 
play.  The  first  act  shows  a  village  scene,  with  a  lot  of  girls 
in  short  skirts  and  picturesque  foot-gear  dancing  around  a 
May-pole-  Two  acts  later  the  scene  is  that  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
This  is  some  months  after  the  May-pole  festivity.  The  ship 
begins  to  sink,  and  the  various  characters  of  the  play  rush 
from  the  cabin  and  cling  to  the  mast.  People  are  rather  sur- 
prised that  all  the  characters  of  the  play  happen  to  be  on 
board  the  same  ship,  but  they  stand  it  very^well  until  the 
village  maidens,  in  the  identical  skirts  and  foot-gear  before 
mentioned,  also  rush  from  the  cabin  and  cling  to  the  mast. 
There  are  other  unusual  incidents  besides  these.  The  play 
is  made  up  of  nothing  but  ridiculous  and  nonsensical  situa- 
tions, and  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
guyed  openly  by  the  audiences  every  night. 

Concerning  the  actors,  McKee  Rankin — who,  by  the  way, 
is  the  gentleman  who  lived  three  years  on  the  battle-axe — 
appears  in  the  iceberg  scene  in  short  sleeves,  light  yellow 
knee-breeches,  and  no  hat.  He  looks  robust  and  hearty. 
He  yells  at  the  top  of  his  lungs  from  the  beginning  of  the 
play  to  the  end,  and  tears  around  the  North  Pole  with  an  ex- 
uberance that  causes  the  aurora  borealis  in  the  rear  of  the 
stage  to  bob  around  like  an  exhibition  of  Fourth  Ward  fire- 
works. The  ship  sinks,  icebergs  crash,  and  desolation  reigns 
supreme,  but  McKee  thunders  on  through  five  acts  in  a  way 
that  throws  all  the  forces  of  nature  into  insignificance,  and 
reduces  the  bass  drum  in  the  orchestra  to  a  condition  of  cal- 
low despair. 

Much  was  expected  of  Maud  Harrison,  who  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  as  leading  lady  of  the  Union  Square 
Theatre.  It  is  a  position  which  Miss  Harrison  has  struggled 
for  years  to  attain.  Having  arrived  at  the  position  of  lead- 
ing lady,  everybody  expected  her  do  something  more  or  less 
startling.  She  did.  She  proved  to  be  the  very  worst  melo- 
dramatic actress  on  the  American  stage.  Miss  Harrison 
seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that  an  exterior  composed 
of  raised  eyebrows,  round  eyes,  mouth  drawn  down  to  show 
the  utmost  tension  at  the  corners,  round  shoulders,  mosque- 
taire  gloves,  and  French  slippers,  impress  the  beholder  at 
first  sight  and  forever  afterward,  that  she  is  wronged,  and  the 
victim  of  a  harsh  and  cruel  man  who  has  blighted  her  life. 

A  woman  behind  me  said,  on  the  first  night,  that  Maud's 
expression  reminded  her  of  the  face  of  a  "  stuck"  pig  which 
she  had  seen  at  market  the  day  before.  There  was  a  strange 
and  impressive  force  about  the  simile.  Miss  Harrison 
brought  her  expression,  gloves,  and  slippers  on  the  stage  at 
the  first  act  and  carried  them  through  the  four  succeeding 
acts  without  a  change.  Whenever  she  spoke  she  clasped 
her  fingers,  thrust  her  chin  forward,  humped.her  shoulders, 


and_  sobbed  out  her  words  in  a  long  and  pathetic  whine. 
Effie  Ellsler  played  a  little  Quakeress  very  cleverly  and 
brightly,  and  relieved  the  general  badness  of  the  cast.  Par- 
sell  and  Stoddart — both  admirable  actors — struggled  man- 
fully to  make  something  of  parts  which  were  miles  and  miles 
beneath  them.  I  don't  think  of  anything  else  of  an  agreeable 
nature  to  say  about  "  Storm-beaten." 

Rice,  of  "Extravaganza"  fame,  is  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  "Orpheus"  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House.  The 
theatre  is  new  and  very  pretty.  Bob  Miles,  of  Cincinnati, 
came  on  here  and  leased  the  ground  last  year.  He  took  it 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  owner  agreeing  to  put  in  the 
rest  of  the  money.  The  owner  didn't  have  much  money  and 
found  that  Miles  had,  and  the  result  is  that  the  Cincinnati 
manager  was  obliged  to  chip  four  times  the  sum  he  originally 
figured  on.  Three  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  open 
the  house,  but  through  the  tardiness  of  carpenters,  brick-lay- 
ers, etc.,  there  were  delays  until  Saturday  night,  wnen  Mr. 
Miles  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  opened  the  house  in 
spite  of  the  artisans.  The  opera  was  Offenbach's  last,  and  in 
some  respects  his  most  successful  work-  It  has  never  before 
been  presented  here,  and  it  was  a  decided  novelty. 

Mr.  Rice  has  achieved  a  success  by  translating  it  into  Eng- 
lish without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  author's  original  con- 
ception of  the  opera.  The  English  libretto  was  made  by  Max 
Freeman  and  Sidney  Rosenfeld.  They  have  succeeded  in 
working  in  all  the  slang  of  this  and  former  days,  and  revel  in 
a  never-ending  shower  of  miserable  puns.  Mr.  Rice's  one 
idea  in  presenting  a  comic  opera  or  burlesque  in  America 
consists  in  securing  a  chorus  of  pretty  girls  who  dress  in  a 
frank  and  candid  manner,  and  encroach  upon  the  immodest 
continually.  This  chorus  is  crowded  upon  the  stage  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  the  result  is  overflowing  houses  and 
plenty  of  money  in  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Rice.  "  Orpheus  "  is 
a  go,  but  its  success  has  little  to  do  with  either  the  music  or 
the  libretto.  He  is  wise  who  caters  to  the  bald-headed  bri- 
gade. 

The  first  F.  C.  D.  C.  ball  was  much  better  than  any  of 
the  dances  given  last  year.  Mr.  McAllister  has  taken  a  de- 
termined stand  against  the  manner  in  which  the  invitations 
were  formerly  issued,  and  the  result  is  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  people,  who  were  attendants  at  the  F.  C.  D.  C.'s 
last  year,  are  now  excluded.  The  move  has  caused  a  good 
deal  of  ill-feeling  and  considerable  trouble  all  round,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  a  much  better  meeting  of  the  Family  Circle 
Dancing  Class.  Those  who  were  excluded  were,  of  course, 
unhappy  ;  but  the  fact  that  the  ball  was  exclusive  was  all 
the  more  agreeable  for  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
in.  There  were  a  number  of  debutantes,  among  them  Miss 
McAllister,  of  California,  Miss  Amy  Draper,  Miss  Alice  El- 
liott, Miss  Schiefflin,  and  Miss  McKim. 

Miss  Draper  is  a  niece  of  John  Draper,  the  auctioneer. 
He  holds  rather  an  anomalous  position  in  New  York  society. 
He  stands  on  an  auction-stump  down-town  during  the  day, 
but  after  six  o'clock  he  blossoms  out  like  a  night-blooming 
cereus.  He  is  a  large  man,  with  blonde  mustache,  prom- 
inent nose,  and  no  chin  to  speak  of,  and  is  the  supporting 
pillar  of  the  Union  Club.  He  sits  in  the  principal  window 
of  the  club  as  long  as  there  are  people  on  Fifth  Avenue  to 
look  at  him,  then  he  retires  to  the  billiard-rooms,  where  he 
stays  till  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  all  the 
members  of  his  club  went  to  the  debut  of  John  Draper's 
niece.  Miss  Elliott  comes  of  a  Boston  family,  and  is  not 
very  well  known  in  New  York.  Miss  Schiefflin  is  one  of 
the  numerous  daughters  of  the  founders  of  the  great  whole- 
sale drug-house,  and  Miss  McKim  is  a  niece  of  several 
maiden  aunts  McKims,  who  have  lived  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
just  above  Seventeenth  Street,  for  several  centuries. 

Mademoiselle  Nixau,  who  came  over  from  France  a  cou- 
ple of  months  ago  in  Grau's  French  Opera  troupe  and  married 
a  wealthy  Texan  without  premeditation  or  malice  afore- 
thought, has  suddenly  reappeared  in  New  York  unaccom- 
panied and  apparently  unhappy.  She  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
French  women  I  ever  saw,  and,  during  a  brief  career  here, 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  attentions.  The  wealthy  Texan, 
whose  name  was  Daubmann,  I  think,  gave  Manager  Grau 
three  thousand  dollars  to  release  her  from  her  engagement, 
covered  her  with  diamonds,  and  started  westward.  Now 
she  is  back  and  everybody  is  trying  to  find  out  what  has  be 
come  of  Daubmann.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  Made- 
moiselle Nixau  still  wears  the  diamonds. 

Every  body  is  glad  that  Rose  Coghlan  won  her  suit  from 
Swab.  A  few  more  of  these  reverses  and  Mr.  Swab  will  dis- 
appear from  the  surface  of  things  in  New  York,  and  we  shall 
enjoy  a  respite  from  his  presence.  Swab  has  devoted  most 
of  his  time  recently  to  suing  people ;  he  has  been  left  so 
often  he  must  feel  as  though  he  were  in  the  frigid  zone  by 
this  time.  He  sued  Miss  Coghlan  because  that  popular 
actress  broke  an  alleged  agreement  with  him  to  star  during 
1882  and  1883.  He  said  he  wanted  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  mental  wear  and  tear  brought  about  by 
the  broken  contract.  Miss  Coghlan  stated  that  she  broke 
the  contract  because  no  arrangements  had  been  made  when 
the  time  came  for  the  starring  tour  to  begin,  and  her  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Wallack  had  not  then  expired.  Swab  was 
once  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Times.  He  used 
his  position  to  make  friends  with  actors  and  actresses,  and, 
when  he  was  kicked  out  of  the  office,  he  went  to  those  pro- 
fessionals whom  he  knew,  and  started  various  schemes  out 
of  which  he  expected  to  make  money.  Every  new  actor  or 
actress  that  comes  along  must  first  vanquish  Swab.  Having 
once  vanquished  him,  there  is  some  chance  for  success.  He 
has  had  a  rumpus  with  nearly  everybody,  including  Mrs. 
Langtry,  and  the  only  one  who  has  escaped  him  thus  far  is 
Irving.     But  then  Henry  is  young  yet. 

The  Loan  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pedestal  fund 
was  thrown  open  with  the  assistance  of  Roscoe  Conkling, 
General  Grant,  and  William  Evarts,  on  Monday  night.  There 
was  a  rare,  beautiful,  and  costly  exhibition  of  paintings,  tapes- 
tries, miniatures,  ornaments,  bric-a-brac,  and  curios.  More 
than  two  thousand  people  were  there  the  first  night.  It  did 
not  cost  anything  to  go  in.  When  the  show  was  thrown  open 
to-day,  at  fifty  cents  a  ticket,  it  was  a  lonely  and  deserted 
spot.  The  reason  people  don't  flock  to  see  the  Loan  Exhib- 
ition is  because  they  have  already  seen  all  the  things  exhib- 
ited there  at  former  shows  of  the  kind  in  New  York. 

The  Bartholdi  Statue  Committee  has  done  little  or  nothing 
towards  increasing  the  fund.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  December  6,  1883. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


Aimed  at  the  Brakeman. 
No,  my  son,  that  gentleman  in  the  azure  clothing  and  gilt 
buttons  is  not  a  naval  officer.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
of  no  profession,  and  without  and  above  occupation.  He 
spends  his  time  on  the  cars,  because  he  can  there  best  serve 
his  fellows.  He  is  always  doing  some  good  act.  At  one 
moment  he  is  locking  the  stove  door,  to  prevent  the  fire  from 
going  out  ;  at  another  he  is  turning  down  the  lights,  to  pre- 
vent the  passengers  from  reading,  and  thereby  injuring 
their  eyesight,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  to  all  the  rich 
perfume  which  the  partial  consumption  of  kerosene  oil 
always  affords  ;  and  anon  he  is  playfully  mystifying  his  fel- 
low-mortals by  calling  out  the  names  of  stations  in  language 
unintelligible  and  unknown.  But  his  principal  and  pleasant- 
est  labor  is  to  assist  young  ladies  off  the  cars.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  statisticians  that  the  average  brakeman  squeezes 
the  arms  of  4798.345  young  ladies  per  annum.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  be  a  brakeman,  but  only  the  sons  of  millionaires 
can  afford  to  aspire  to  the  position. — Boston  Transcript. 


Two  for  a  Quarter. 

He  was  smoking  a  fine,  full-flavored  Havana  when  he  met 
his  friend. 

"Have  a  cigar?"  he  inquired,  politely. 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  other,  gratefully,  taking  and  lighting 
the  proSered  weed. 

After  a  few  experimental  puffs,  however,  the  friend  re- 
moved the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and,  looking  at  it  doubtfully, 
said,  with  a  very  evident  abatement  of  gratitude  in  his  tone  : 

"  What  do  you  pay  for  these  cigars  ?  " 

"Two  for  a  quarter,"  replied  the  original  proprietor  of 
both  weeds,  taking  his  own  cigar  out  of  his  mouth  and  look- 
ing at  it  with  considerable  satisfaction  ;  "  this  cost  me  twenty 
cents  and  that  five." 

The  conversation  languished  at  this  point. — Puck. 

A  Miscalculation. 

The  tramp  crept  softly  up  behind  the  unprotected  female, 
and,  as  she  turned  and  faced  him,  he  raised  his  glittering 
knife  high  in  air — - 

An  hour  later,  the  tramp,  haggard,  despairing,  prematurely 
old,  gazed  sadly  on  the  empty  little  leather  purse  that  had 
held  the  savings  of  many  years  of  industrious  tramphood, 
sighed  softly,  and  lay  down  and  died,  clasping  to  his  brpast 
an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  "Maguire's  History  of  the  United 
States  and  Hoboken,"  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  dis- 
tinguished artists ;  while  the  unprotected  female  walked 
merrily  down  the  road,  under  the  bright  November  sky. 

She  was  a  book-agent. — Puck. 


The  Blockhead, 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  blockhead.  He  lived  for  a 
long  while  contented  and  happy,  until  it  came  to  his  ears 
that  he  was  considered  a  brainless  fool.  He  determined  to 
give  the  lie  to  the  rumors  by  becoming  a  critic.  So  he  pur- 
chased a  musical  dictionary  and  a  dress  suit,  and  a  great 
daily  paper  decided  that  he  had  all  the  qualifications  to  rep- 
resent it  at  the  opera.  He  liberally  puffed  the  tenor,  soprano, 
and  the  manager's  cigars.  The  advertisement  in  the  amuse- 
ment column  was  immediately  increased  in  size,  and  the 
critic  had  his  reward  (tickets  for  friends  in  the  row  next  the 
bass-drum).  And  now  his  poor  relations  respect  him  and 
tremble  before  him. — Life. 


Her  Appetite. 
"  Will  you  have  cafinoir  or  cafe  au  laitt"  asked  the  hostess 
of  Mrs.  Parvenu  the  other  evening,  the  hostess  "having  just 
returned  from  Europe."  "  I  guess,"  answered  Mrs.  Parvenu, 
wearily,  "  I  guess  I  won't  take  neither — them  French  pud- 
dins  is  so  awful  fillin',  you  know,  and  I've  eat  now  more  than 
I'd  oughter."—  New  York  Mail. 


The  only  occasion  upon  which  railway  trains  in  the  United 
States  are  known  to  attain  a  speed  of  eighty-five  miles  an 
hour  is  when  you  sweep  in  sight  of  a  station  with  your  over- 
coat only  half  on,  and  see  the  train  you  want  just  starting 
out.  Before  you  can  reach  the  platform,  a  shot  from  a  Par- 
rott  gun  couldn't  catch  that  train.  She  may  jolt  along  at 
twelve  miles  all  the  rest  of  the  day,  but  for  that  one  minute, 
as  you  go  charging  down  the  platform,  she  makes  an  easy 
hundred. — Burdette.  

That's  right,  young  man ;  say  "  gaz."  Just  say  it  because 
you  heard  some  one  else  say  it.  Don't  look  into  a  dictionary 
to  find  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  English  language.  Just 
keep  right  on  saying  it  and  people  will  know  that  you  fasten 
your  scarf-pin  by  note,  but  pronounce  your  words  by  ear. 
For  the  same  reason,  do  not  say  vase,  say  vawz.  Then,  in 
speaking  of  yourself,  pronounce  the  double  s  like  z,  to  make 
yourself  rhyme  with  your  kind  of  gas. — Hawkcye. 


A  writer  in  the  Washington  Post  relates  that  when  Mr. 
Rounds  was  first  appointed  Government  Printer,  his  good 
nature  made  him  an  especial  object  for  torment  by  people 
who  had  friends  to  be  cared  for.  For  some  months  he  knew 
no  rest  from  this  kind  0/  worry.  One  day  a  correspondent 
asked  him  for  some  special  information.  He  at  first  declined 
to  give  it.  Then,  when  the  correspondent  said  he  was  going 
to  the  Committee  on  Printing,  Mr.  Rounds  said:  "Wait 
until  to-morTow  and  perhaps  I  can  accommodate  you  with- 
out that  trouble."  The  next  night  Mr.  Rounds  was  seated 
in  an  arm-chair  upon  the  Ebbitt  House  comer  gasping  for  a 
breath  of  the  breeze  from  the  Potomac.  The  correspondent, 
who  was  going  home,  saw  him,  and,  going  up  to  him,  said  : 
"How  about  that  little  matter  of  which  I  spoke  to  you 
yesterday?"  Mr.  Rounds  stared  feebly  at  the  questioner, 
and  said :  "  I'll  try  and  get  your  lady  friend  appointed  as 
soon  as  I  can."  "  But  I  have  no  lady  friend.  I  don't  want 
any  appointment."  Mr.  Rounds  at  this  jumped  from  his 
chair,  seized  the  correspondent  by  the  hand,  and  walked  him 
out  into  the  full  light  of  the  gas-lamp  on  the  corner,  as  he 
said  :  "  I  want  to  take  a  good  look  at  a  man  who  lives  in 
Washington  and  who  hasn't  a  young  lady  friend  whom  he 
wants  appointed  in  the  Government  Printing  Office." 
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Editor  Argonaut  :  Permit  a  constant  reader  of  your  journal  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  very  severe  remarks,  in  your  issue  of  the  8th  De- 
cember, on  the  subject  of  the  graduates  from  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  Dropping  aU  the  dead  issues  of  the  war,  the  question 
of  military  efficiency,  and  agreeing  with  you  that  this  country  ex- 
pects no  body  of  trained  officers  to  lead  brothers  against  brothers  in 
foolish  and  (it  is  hoped)  distant  bug-a-boo  wars,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  graduates  of  the  Academy  are  either  useful  or  useless  in  their  civil 
life.  As  to  physique  and  social  habits,  these  men  differ  little  from  other 
university  men.  The  dancing  lieutenant  who  drinks  and  smokes  is  not 
the  exclusive  type.  While  I  admit  that  the  training  is  special,  and  in- 
tended to  lead  one  .away  from  the  habits  of  civil  life,  the  general  moral 
influence  is  good,  and  the  average  of  resultant  character  fair.  A  few 
military  facts  will  prove  this  :  From  a  number  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  graduates  but  forty-three  have  been  dismissed  or  cashiered, 
and  most  of  these  for  social  drinking  ;  but  three  or  four  dismissals  for 
cowardice,  and  a  very  few  for  criminal  aets.  In  all  the  Hood  of  trouble 
recently  overtaking  the  army,  but  one  or  two  graduates  have  disgraced 
themselves.  These  men  are  under  unusual  social  temptation,  also.  Of 
eight  hundred  graduates  remaining  in  service,  over  fifty  per  cent,  have 
died  in  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  actions  in  which  they  have  fought 
for  the  flag  during  eighty-one  years.  Of  fourteen  hundred  who  have 
left  the  service  to  1868,  your  great  question  is,  "  What  has  been  the  use- 
ful work  of  these  men  ?"  Let  a  civilian-a  graduate  and  a  Californian- 
point  to  the  cold  data,  and  let  figures  speak.  The  civil  record  of  over 
twelve  hundred  shows  pursuits  as  follows :  Federal  officers,  from  Presi- 
dent down,  and  ranking  State  officials,  218 ;  local  officials,  262 ;  col- 
lege presidents  and  professors,  149  :  civil  engineers,  surveyors,  and  sci- 
entists, 307  ;  law,  physic,  and  divinity  claim  154  ;  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers, 118  ;  farmers  and  planters,  189  ;  literary  professions,  90  ; 
scattering  callings,  20,  and  other  data  not  reachable.  This  is  a  record 
of  usefulness,  when  it  is  also  considered  that  crime,  scandal,  and  sui- 
cide  have  been  infrequent  occurrences,  although  quite  a  number  of  men 
have  left  the  service  and  engaged  in  adventure  or  resigned  in  piqne. 
You  must  not  forget  that  there  is  not  a  public  work,  a  college,  a  great 
factory,  a  leading  railroad,  or  any  branch  of  scientific  pursuit  or  me- 
chanical art,  not  under  direct  obligation  to  the  Academy  graduates  for 
plans,  directions,  useful  inventions ;  and  over  five  hundred  standard 
volumes  of  text-books  attest  the  post-graduate  studies  of  my  distin- 
guished brothers.  What  are  these  peaceful  works?  Our  public  land 
system,  lake  and  coast  surveys,  light-house  work,  ship-canals,  two  great 
bridges,  all  our  railroad  explorations,  most  of  our  frontier  roads,  arsen- 
al work,  metal  and  military  manufactures,  Panama  Railroad,  Hoosac 
Tunnel,  cable-railway  experiment  (Beauregard),  masonry  methods  and 
data,  and  various  topographical,  engineering,  chemical,  and  mathemat- 
ical contrivances  and  [improvements.  Name  the  American  university 
which  can  show  a  roU  of  more  honored  and  useful  men  than  Tared 
Mansfield.  Hassler,  Torrey,  Swift,  Bomford,  Ripley,  Ramsay,  Totten 
Thayer,  De  Russey.  Davies,  Delafield,  Hartman,  and  A.  D.  Bache 
Mahan,  Parrott,  Church,  Bartlett,  T.  J.  Lee,  Baanard,  Haupt,  Alex 
ander,  Gillmore,  Mendell,  Kendrick.  and  a  host  of  younger  and  less 
fortunate  men.  Our  brethren  have  explored  your  wildernesses,  cleared 
your  harbors,  straightened  your  rivers,  and  have  contributed  to  every 
exploration  and  project  of  a  great  work  in  this  country,  and  been  use- 
ful public  men,  inventors,  authors,  manufacturers,  and  teachers.  The 
country  has  maintained  West  Point  for.  a  general  resultant  profit,  and 
had  il  In  the  civil  war  the  graduates  were  loyal  in  a  proportion  the 
civilians  were  not ;  and  the  ready  swords  of  the  military  eleves  have  been 
a  wan  01  steel  around  the  country's  flag.  West  Point  may  not  make  a 
■--  liero  ;  the  goody-goody  man  may  not  be  the  model  followed  ; 
not  attempt  to  turn  an  honest  lad  into  a  loafer,  and  all  the 


chatter  about  life-long  luxury  and  social  glitter  is  very  empty.  Most  of 
the  graduates  in  civil  life  are  in  moderate  circumstances,  because  not 
trained  to  the  accumulation  of  money  ;  and  not  many  years  of  general 
life  are  needed  to  take  off  the  parade-ground  strut  from  the  ex-officer. 
There  is  some  ground,  I  think,  in  these  lives  for  my  claim  as  to  the  use- 
ful lives  of  civilian  graduates,  and  there  is  much  foundation  for  my 
closing  remark  that  the  continued  attacks  of  the  press  upon  graduates 
give  needless  pain  to  men  who  feel  the  obligations  due  to  their  commu- 
nities for  a  free  education.  I  hope  I  am  just  in  appealing  to  you  to  pub- 
lish these  few  lines  in  justice  to  better  men  than 

Your  friend  and  reader,  A  Californian  Graduate. 


From  those  to  whom  much  has  been  given  much  is  ex- 
pected. When  the  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  a 
boy  from  home,  clothes,  feeds,  and  educates  him  from  the 
age  of  fifteen,  then  commissions  him  in  the  public  service,  and 
pays  him  for  a  life  of  gentlemanly  leisure  to  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  and  then  places  him  for  the  balance  of  his  life  in  a  pen- 
sioned retirement,  giving  him  an  ample  salary  from  the  hour 
he  enters  the  service  to  the  hour  he  departs  life,  permits  him 
to  marry,  provides  him  rose-embowered  cottages  in  which  to 
rear  his  family  (as  at  the  Presidio),  an  ambulance  in  which  to 
ride  to  town,  demands  of  him  but  an  hour  in  a  day  for  dress- 
parade  with  a  regimental  band,  allows  him  at  any  time  he 
can  better  himself  to  resign  from  the  army — the  other  folk, 
who  have  to  clothe,  educate,  feed,  and  salary  themselves,  and 
have  to  die  and  be  buried  at  their  own  expense,  have  the 
right  to  expect  of  this  superior  class  that  it  should  turn  out 
some  superior  men.  Our  correspondent,  "a  Californian  grad- 
uate," is  as  eloquent  as  an  aften-dinner  orator  over  the  virtues 
of  West  Point ;  but  his  figures  do  not  bear  analysis,  and  his 
facts  will  not  stand  investigation.  For  example,  "  twenty- 
two  hundred  graduates "  ;  there  were  twenty-six  hundred 
graduates  over  ten  years  ago.  Of  the  over  six  thousand  pu- 
pils entered,  less  than  one-half  have  graduated  at  all.  Of 
those  who  have  graduated,  not  one-half  have  ever  returned 
either  military  or  other  service  to  the  Government.  If  only 
forty-three  officers  have  been  dismissed  for  drunkenness  and 
crime,  they  must  nearly  all  have  fallen  within  the  last  five 
years.  President  Hayes  was  justly  censured  for  his  inter- 
ference with  the  decrees  of  military  tribunals  ;  and  the  last 
year  has  been  pregnant  with  the  exposure  of  crime  in  army 
life.  We  are  not  considering  the  West  Point  graduates  from 
the  time  when  Colonel  Pickering  suggested  the  establishment 
of  the  university,  just  a  round  century  ago.  We  are  consid- 
ering the  output  of  the  present  generation.  The  Argonaut 
is  not  written  as  a  pall  to  cover  the  graves  of  dead  heroes, 
but  for  perusal  in  the  barrack  of  to-day,  by  the  young  gen- 
tleman of  to-day,  in  order  that  he  may  answer  to  his  own 
pride  and  conscience  what  he  is  doing  in  gratitude  for  the 
bread  he  eats  and  the  buttons  that  keep  his  clothes  on.  Out 
of  twelve  hundred  retired  graduates,  it  strikes  us  that  four 
hundred  and  eighty  is  a  large  number  for  Federal  and  State 
officials  of  "  rank,"  and  there  are  probably  four  hundred  and 
eighty  more  in  county  and  municipal  places,  and  those  who 
have  been  foisted  into  easy  berths  because  of  their  "  rank." 
If  the  object  of  this  writing  was  an  unkind  controversy,  or  an 
ungenerous  criticism,  we  might  reply  to  the  loyalty  flight, 
"  the  ready  swords  of  the  military  Hives  who  have  been  a 
wall  of  steel  around  the  country's  flag,"  by  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  has  some  connection  with 
West  Point,  and  that  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  the  better 
half  of  West  Point  fought  on  the  side  of  the  seceding  States. 
If  the  Academy  gave  us  distinguished  soldiers  for  the  Union, 
it  also  gave  us  the  names  of  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Joseph 
and  Sidney  Johnston,  Beauregard,  Hood,  Stewart,  and  a  host 
of  others  in  the  ranks  of  civil  war.  If  the  Academy  gave  us 
a  President,  so  it  gave  a  President  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. If  West  Paint  has  given  us  one  man  distinguished 
in  civil  service,  we  do  not  now  recall  that  valued  name,  and 
we  are  not  forgetting  Grant  as  President,  nor  McClellan  as 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  nor  Rosecrans  as  member  of  Con- 
gress. Out  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  members  of 
the  present  Congress,  two  are  West  Point  graduates  ;  out  of 
seventy-eight  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  one.  In 
the  Cabinets  we  recall  only  only  one  graduate — Schofield — 
since  Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War.  The  War  De- 
partment has  not,  with  two  exceptions,  been  entrusted  to 
the  man  of  military  education.  We  read  the  list  of  distin- 
guished men  named  by  our  contributor,  and,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  they  are  not  worthy  of  mention  other  than 
as  specialists  of  limited  fame.  Of  the  over  six  thousand 
West  Point  pupils,  what  one  has  acquired  a  national  or 
world-known  fame  as  author,  or  writer,  or  orator,  or  college 
president,  or  scientist,  lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  literary  man, 
poet,  editor,  inventor,  or  business  man  ?  Of  the  five  hundred 
text -books,  how  many  are  now  alive  and  doing  duty  in  our 
schools  ?  The  truth  is,  West  Point  has  degenerated.  The 
old  pupil  came  from  good  family,  and  we  believe  in  the 
"  blood  "  of  men  as  we  do  in  that  of  horses,  and  cows,  and 
dogs.  There  was  a  time  when  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  was  the  assurance  of  birth, 
breeding,  culture,  and  honorable  conduct.  And  now  it  is  a 
proverb  that  he  is  the  exceptional  lieutenant  who  would  ex- 
tend social  recognition  to  his  parents.  The  appointment  as 
cadet  in  the  olden  time  was  in  compliment  to  some  dis- 
tinguished service ;  and  now  it  goes  to  the  constituent|of 


most  influence  at  primary  conventions — and  he  is  a  saloon- 
keeper, a  corner  grocer,  or  political  plug-ugly  from  Queer 
Street.  In  the  olden  time  the  officer  did  not  rob  himself, 
nor  divorce  his  wife,  nor  get  into  State's  prison.  He  was  a 
gentleman,  his  wife  was  a  lady  ;  and  so  are  many  of  them 
now.  This  is  not  the  kind  that  winces  when  the  Argonaut 
asks  whether  the  young  gentlemen  admitted  to  West  Point, 
within  these  later  years,  are,  by  their  diligence,  their  ambi- 
tions, their  honorable  lives,  their  service  to  the  country,  re- 
warding it  for  the  benefits  it  has  accorded  them.  We  can 
not  help  thinking  that  this  education  and  life  of  leisure 
ought  to  produce  greater  results  than  we  observe  to  come 
from  barrack  life,  and  that  from  the  graduates  of  West  Point 
the  nation  should  have  some  higher  and  better  results  than 
it  now  obtains. 


As  a  rule,  we  abstain  from  the  discussion  of  any  question 
pending  its  consideration  by  a  court.  There  are  some  things 
we  have  desired  to  say  in  reference  to  Golden  Gate  Park 
from  which  we  have  refrained  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
the  writer  is  one  of  the  Park  Commissioners ;  and  the  other, 
because  the  Attorney-General  of  California  has  instituted  an 
action  at  law  to  abate  the  Park  and  Ocean  Railroad  as  a 
nuisance.  Whether  it  is  or  is  not,  is  to  be  discussed  and  de- 
cided some  two  weeks  from  now.  The  inspiration  of  this 
suit  is  from  a  motive  so  personal  and  selfish,  and  the  law  of 
the  case  so  transparent,  and  the  result  so  certain,  that  we  do 
not  longer  refrain  from  saying  that  the  building  of  the  Ocean 
Park  Railroad  across  the  southwest  corner,  along  the  south, 
and  across  the  west  side,  is  of  infinite  value  to  Golden  Gate 
Park,  altogether  independent  of  its  character  as  a  medium 
of  transporting  passengers  from  Stanyan  Street  to  the  ocean. 
From  the  day  this  road  is  completed  the  park  takes  a  new 
departure.  For  all  these  years  the  commissioners  have  been 
embarrassed  in  their  larger  schemes  of  beautifying  the 
grounds  by  reason  of  the  drifting  sands.  The  park  was 
originally  a  desert,  bounded  on  the  south  and  north  by  des- 
erts, and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  sending  up  to  its  beach 
a  never-ceasing  drift  of  sand.  The  passenger  by  rail,  look- 
ing southward  over  the  glistening  waves  of  moving  sand  can 
appreciate  how  difficult  and — within  our  means — how  im- 
possible it  was  to  arrest  its  encroachments.  They  will  ap- 
preciate the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  looking  upon  acres  of 
young  pines  covered  in  a  single  storm.  The  construction  of 
this  railroad  solves  this  problem  forever,  and  imposes  upon 
its  owners  the  responsibility  of  checking  this  drift.  It  en- 
closes ten  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  devote  our  means  to  grass,  forestry,  roads,  and 
to  the  general  ornamentation  and  comfort  of  the  park. 
When  another  road  is  built  upon  D  Street,  along  the  north- 
ern side,  our  happiness  will  be  complete  ;  and,  with  ordina- 
rily intelligent  management  by  succeeding  commissioners,  a 
few  years  will  give  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  such  a 
park  as  no  other  city  in  the  world  possesses.  For  this  road 
the  people  are  primarily  indebted  to  Mr.  John  J.  Haley.  The 
first  duty  performed  by  him  was  to  convince  the  capitalists 
who  held  the  charter  that  it  would  prove  a  paying  invest- 
ment, and  then  to  resist  the  machinations  that  come  from 
greedy  opposition — that  mean  kind  of  opposition  which, 
jealous  of  other  men's  enterprise,  never  put  forth  any  of  its 
own — and  then  that  vulgar  popular  prejudice  which  comes 
from  ignorance ;  that  indefinable  and  contemptible  streak 
of  original  sin,  jealousy,  that  permeates  certain  strata  of  the 
human  organization  as  moldy  cracks  run  through  cheese, 
and  in  which  maggots  live  and  crawl ;  and  then  the  daily 
press — the  ever  devilish,  cowardly,  malignant,  time-serving 
press — that  mines  and  feeds  as  maggots  worm,  and  eat,  and 
wiggle,  and  grow  fat.  All  these  had  to  be  overcome,  and 
then,  when  the  road  was  built  and  the  money  expended,  the 
sand-lot  Attorney-General  was  used  as  "  bait  "  to  embarrass, 
arrest,  and  destroy  the  work.  We  compliment  our  Attorney- 
General  as  being  the  fool  angle- worm,  and  not  the  knave  who 
holds  the  rod  and  line.  Last  Sunday  more  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  visited  the  park,  and  ten  thousand  visited 
the  beach.  Women,  pale  and  overworked,  laid  their  hand 
upon  the  ocean's  mane ;  children  sported  in  the  ripple  of 
waves  that  kissed  the  sand ;  invalids  drank  in  the  life-inspir- 
ing ozone  as  it  came  from  the  boundless  sea ;  under  the 
rocks  and  in  the  sun  families  picnicked,  and  San  Francisco 
was  wed  to  the  ocean — not  with  ducal  ring,  but  with  bands 
and  bars  of  steel,  which  give  to  San  Francisco  as  its  bride 
the  ocean,  and  dower  it  with  boundless  wealth  of  health, 
and  rest,  and  recreation  ;  give  to  its  population  the  oppor- 
tunity for  seaside  pleasures  for  five  cents.  The  man  who 
would,  for  hire  as  a  lawyer,  through  prejudice  as  a  journal- 
ist, or  for  popularity  as  a  politician,  declare  the  Park  and 
Ocean  Railway  a  nuisance,  ought  never  to  taste  salt,  or  hear 
the  music  of  waves,  or  listen  to  the  melody  of  the  roar  of 
sea-lions. 


This  is  not  an  inappropriate  time,  either,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Charles  Crocker  has  been  generous  to  the  Park,  and  that  his 
generosity  was  in  no  sense  inspired  by  the  hope  of  favor  from 
the  present  Park  Commissioners.  The  concessions  under 
which  the  road  was  built  have  come  from  legislators,  boards 
of  supervisors,  and  park  commissioners  older  than  any  now 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


holding  the  office.  The  present  Park  Commission  has  been 
called  upon  simply  to  confirm  the  acts  of  their  predecessors 
in  office,  and  to  oversee  certain  details  of  location,  waiting- 
room,  tunnel,  and  road-building.  Mr.  Crocker  has  restored 
the  burned  conservatory  at  an  expense  of  about  eleven  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  waiting-room  at  the  Haight  Street  ter- 
minus, for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  travelers,  was 
erected  at  the  request  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Park,  and 
cost,  with  grounds  to  be  improved,  say  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  broadening  and  elevating  of  the  drive  over  the  tunnel  is 
at  a  cost  of  some  three  thousand  dollars.  The  use  of  stone 
for  macadamizing  from  the  "  cut "  does  for  the  Park  not  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  dead  quarry  work,  for 
opening  and  straightening  the  drive  to  the  ocean,  a  sidewalk 
from  Fulton  Street  to  the  Park  entrance.  Certain  contem- 
plated road  and  walk  work,  the  building  of  an  entrance-way 
at  Haight  Street,  the  covering  of  the  railway  embankment 
slopes  with  soil,  and  various  lesser  promised  benefits,  justify 
the  writer  in  estimating  that  the  railroad  people  have  done 
that  for  Golden  Gate  Park  which  the  Commissioners  could 
not  have  done  with  five  years  of  appropriations.  The  neces- 
sities of  this  city  now  demand  the  construction  of  a  boule- 
vard from  Conservatory  Valley  to  the  ocean,  one  hundred 
feet  in  width,  properly  divided  for  carriage  and  equestrian 
use,  and  for  the  use  of  pedestrians.  There  will  at  some 
future  time  be  constructed  upon  that  part  of  the  ocean  beach 
known  as  the  "  great  highway,"  six  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  a 
sea-wall  with  an  ocean  boulevard  connected  with  the  Park 
drives.  When  this  work  is  done,  San  Francisco  will  have 
the  most  incomparable  and  luxurious  drive  in  the  civilized 
world  ;  a  drive  in  comparison  with  which  Champs-Elysees, 
and  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Prado,  Rotten  Row,  and  Pincian 
Hill,  will  be  but  feeble  imitations  ;  the  only  park  in  the 
world  with  an  ocean  drive.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  say 
that  anonymous  complaints  in  criticism  of  commissioners 
who  are  endeavoring  to  do  their  duty,  instead  of  being  sent 
to  the  newspapers,  might  with  greater  propriety,  and  as  great 
certainty  of  having  attention,  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  with  the  name  of  the  complaining  party.  To 
what  extent  innocent  recreations  can,  or  ought  to  be,  per- 
mitted in  the  Park,  is  under  consideration.  The  man  who 
owns  or  drives  a  carriage  is  very  apt  to  think  that  Golden 
Gate  Park  was  created  for  his  especial  use,  forgetting  that  in 
this  beggarly  world  of  ours  the  majority  is  on  foot,  and  on 
foot  makes  the  pilgrimage  of  life.  The  next  lift  is  to  the 
steel  rail,  where  for  a  nickel  one  may  sit  upon  comfortable 
lounges,  and  look  through  crystal  glass  upon  the  tramp  who 
tramps  on  foot.  The  women  who  picnic  with  their  families 
under  the  oaks ;  the  children  who  play  upon  the  grassy 
lawns  j  the  loungers  upon  Park  settees  ;  the  boys  upon  the 
bicycles  ;  the  curious  ones  who  loiter  amid  the  palms,  and 
ferns,  and  flowers  of  the  conservatory  ;  the  pedestrians  who 
walk— all  have  their  rights  within  this  people's  pleasure- 
ground  ;  and  it  must  not  be  too  harshly  criticised,  if  the  tai- 
lor's apprentice,  out  for  a  half  holiday  with  a  livery  nag,  or 
the  better  appointed  turn-outs  of  the  equestrian  class,  or  the 
fast-steppers  of  fast  men,  are  not  permitted  to  monopolize  all 
of  the  Park  grounds  upon  which  money  has  been  expended. 


The  Chronicle  did  good  service  one  day  last  week  in  ex- 
posing one  of  the  most  vile  and  disgusting  impositions  that 
is  the  growth  of  modern  ignorance  and  superstition.  Look- 
ing upon  spiritualism  in  all  its  forms  as  a  gross  imposture, 
classifying  all  those  who  practice  it  as  knaves,  and  all  who 
believe  in  it  as  fools,  and  allowing  no  exceptions  other  than 
as  to  the  degree  of  the  adept's  knavery  or  the  victim's  folly, 
we  are  glad  that  one  journal  has  done  the  public  the  service 
of  hunting  out  and  exposing  the  crimes  of  the  people  who 
practice  this  thriving  pursuit.  We  have  but  little  sympathy 
for  innocent  victims  of  so  utterly  unreasonable  and  transpa- 
rent a  humbug  as  we  know  this  thing  to  be.  If  there  was 
no  other  evidence  of  the  fraud  of  spiritualism  than  the  kind 
of  women  who  practice  it,  and  the  men  who  aid  them,  this 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  stamp  the  whole  business 
with  crime.  The  wisdom  of  ages  has  never  been  able  to 
draw  aside  the  curtains  that  guard  the  mysteries  of  the 
future  world,  or  move  upon  their  imponderable  hinges  the 
gates  that  guard  its  eternal  silence.  Listening  angels  at  the 
keyhole  of  heaven's  entrance  have  not  been  able  to  bear 
down  to  gossiping  priest  or  inquiring  scientist  one  breath  of 
intelligence.  Yet,  the  man  of  culture  and  the  lady  of  re- 
finement, father  and  mother,  will  climb  to  the  third-story  of 
a  vile  tenement,  mingle  with  a  bad-smelling  mob  of  vulgar 
men  and  women  in  a  dirty  room,  dimly  lighted,  to  meet  their 
dead  child,  fresh  from  the  companionship  of  purified  ones. 
The  mother  wlil  take  upon  her  knees,  and  fold  to  her  em- 
brace in  tears  and  love,  the  father  bending  over  with  kisses, 
a  little  harlot,  coached  by  an  older  strumpet,  to  imper- 
sonate the  material  essence  of  their  dead  daughter.  It  is  a 
careless  guardianship,  unworthy  of  eternal  vigilance,  that 
would  permit  the  pure  spirit  of  dead  innocence  to  leave 
heaven's  dormitory  for  a  night-lark  among  the  spiritualists 
of  San  Francisco.  Materialization  in  such  society  would  be  a 
most  dangerous  experiment  for  the  spirit  of  an  honest  girl. 
There  is  but  one  kindly  excuse  for  the  men  and  woman 


who  we  know  are  deluded  by  these  most  bungling  knaves, 
and  have  become  their  dupes,  and  that  is  "  insanity." 
When  the  man  or  woman  allows  himself  or  herself  to  be- 
gin to  believe  in  the  supernatural,  that  moment  they  have 
begun  to  drag  the  intellectual  anchor  through  immoral  mud. 
The  believer  in  the  supernatural,  or  in  the  happening  of 
events  that  can  not  be  explained  by  any  known  law  of  nat- 
ure, becomes  the  slave  and  victim  of  superstitious  delusions 
at  war  with  common  sense.  The  only  charitable  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  upon  their  illusion  is  to  credit  them  with  a 
mind  distraught.  In  comparison  with  these  spiritualists  and 
all  their  tricks,  played  in  dark  rooms  with  sliding-panels, 
masks  and  false  faces,  the  skillful  prestidigitator,  practicing 
his  artful  jugglery  of  cheating  necromancy  in  the  open  light, 
is  infinitely  the  higher  intellectual  display ;  the  thimble-rig- 
ger, or  the  three-card  monte  dealer,  is  upon  the  higher  moral 
plane.  Hence,  we  say,  the  Chronicle  has  rendered  humanity 
good  service  in  exposing  these  knavish  adepts  and  credul- 
ous idiots  who  practice  and  are  practiced  upon  by  spiritual- 
ists and  spiritualism. 


It  is  not  our  fault  that  General  Hancock  has  been  captured 
by  the  Democratic  party  of  San  Francisco.  We  did  all  that 
lay  in  our  power  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
to  rescue  him  from  a  four  years'  incarceration  in  the  White 
House,  as  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Democratic  party.  We 
thought  it  better  for  him  to  be  right  than  to  be  President, 
and  to  the  best  of  our  efforts  we  aided  in  defeating  him. 
Now  that  he  has  visited  our  coast,  we  could  have  wished 
that  he  had  been  received  as  a  soldier  and  gentleman,  rather 
than  as  a  politician  and  Democrat.  We  would  have  spared 
his  feelings  by  refraining  from  any  allusion  to  the  unfortunate 
incident  of  his  candidacy  ;  we  would  have  shielded  him  from 
personal  contact  with  the  majority  element  of  his  party,  and 
would  have  endeavored  to  make  his  visit  as  agreeable  and 
pleasant  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  general's  misfortune 
that  to  his  greatness  as  a  soldier,  his  character  as  a  man,  there 
is  superadded  the  accident  of  having  been  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a  generous  peo- 
ple that  would  have  been  glad  if  the  general  had  not  been 
found  in  bad  company.  However,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  California's 
reputation  for  hospitality,  and  in  deference  to  General 
Hancock's  feelings,  we  beg  of  the  few  gentlemen  in  the 
Democratic  ranks  that  they  will  protect  and  guard  him  from 
the  impertinent  and  meddlesome  familiarity  of  Democratic 
committees  and  ward  clubs,  and  shield  him  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rank  and  file.  Our  people  would  take  pride 
in  paying  to  General  Hancock  such  deserved  attention  as 
his  distinguished  military  service  and  his  eminently  honora- 
ble personal  character  merits,  if  it  can  be  rendered  without 
reference  to  party  politics.  Hence  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  small  party  dogs  from  baying  their  welcome  at  his  heels. 


Among  the  passengers  who  arrived  in  the  steamship  WaesUnd  from 
Antwerp  yesterday  were  the  Very  Rev.  H.  Muehlsiepen,  Vicar-General 
of  the  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis,  Sisters  A.  Volck  and  Sera- 
phine,  and  eight  novices.  The  latter  were  in  charge  of  Sister  Schwein- 
iga, and  were  on  their  way  to  a  convent  in  St.  Louis.  They  declared 
to  the  customs  officers  a  number  of  dutiable  articles  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Subsequently,  officers  connected  with  the  Special 
Treasury  Agent's  office  directed  that  the  novices  should  be  searched, 
and  they  were  ushered  into  the  customs  office  on  the  wharf  at  the  foot 
of  Grand  Street  for  the  purpose.  The  search  was  made  by  Inspectors 
Jennie  Ferris  and  Alicia  Kearney.  They  found  concealed  on  the  per- 
sons of  Sister  Schweiniga  and  Misses  Petronella,  Seifika,  Clara  Lauber, 
Maria  Baumann,  Cecilia  Huber,  Bridget  Keifer,  and  Selina  Bockel  quan- 
tities of  sewing  silk,  bullion,  and  silk  for  making  priests'  vestments. 
Some  of  the  articles  were  sewed  in  skirts.  Those  taken  from  Sister 
Schweiniga  weighed  fourteen  pounds.  The  goods  were  sent  to  the 
seizure  room.  They  are  valued  at  several  hundred  dollars. — New  York 
Sun. 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  of  Rome  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
The  Vicar-apostolic  of  St.  Louis  performs  the  functions  of 
the  Pope  in  his  province.  "  A  vicar  is  one  who  performs  the 
functions  of  another." — See  Webster's  Dictionary.  "  Qui 
facitper  alium,facit per  se." — Law  Dictionary.  Our  premises 
being  established,  let  us  logically  determine  who  is  guilty, 
under  the  above  statement  of  facts,  of  defrauding  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  its  revenue.  Primus,  the 
"eight  novices" — the  Misses  Petronella,  Seifika,  Clara  Lau- 
ber, Maria  Baumann,  Cecilia  Huber,  Bridget  Keifer,  and 
Selina  Bockel — in  whose  corsets  and  petticoats  were  found 
silk  and  gold  bullion  for  embroidering  the  sacred  vestments 
which  adorn  those  reverend  persons  who  perform  mass, 
count  their  rosaries,  take  snuff,  and  contemplate — were  the 
innocent  agents  of  the  presumably  elder  sister  Schweiniga. 
They  had  taken  vows,  one  of  which  was  to  obey  ;  they  had 
subjected  themselves  to  conventual  discipline  ;  they  were 
young,  and  unsuspicious,  and  innocent.  And  then  the  good 
Sister  Schweiniga,  she  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  and  pray 
over  these  lambkins  over  her  spiritual  flock,  was  laden  to  the 
guards  with  contraband  goods.  "  Fourteen  pounds  "  of 
awful  example  of  not  "  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's."  But  then,  again,  these  elder  chickens  of  the 
flock,  sisters  Schweiniga,  Volck,  and  Seraphine,  were  the 
traveling  companions  of  the  reverend  and  godly  Muehlsiepen, 
an  archiepiscopal  prelate.    And  here  comes  in  the  applica- 


tion o '  our  maxim.  What  this  reverend  and  godly  man  at- 
tempted to  do  through  these  sisters  he  attempted  to  do  him- 
self. The  law  defines  this  contraband  merchandise  to  have 
been  found  under  the  hair-cloth  shirt  that  lacerated  him  to 
acts  of  pious  devotions  and  lets  the  erring  sisters  go  free. 
But  again,  "  a  vicar  is  one  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
other." The  Reverend  Muehlsiepen,  as  vicar  of  the  Pope, 
was  performing  the  functions  of  the  Pope  in  smuggling 
goods  within  the  corsets  and  under  the  petticoats  of  the 
seven  innocent  novices  ;  and  here  we  would  get  his  holiness 
in  a  criminal  corner  if  it  was  not  for  two  things  :  he  is  in- 
fallible and  Vicar  of  Christ.  If  he  is  infallible,  he  can  not 
sin,  ex  cathedra,  upon  questions  of  faith  and  morals  ;  and 
no  good  Catholic  will  pretend  that  it  is  not  immoral  to  smug- 
gle materials  to  make  priests'  vestments  and  altar  millinery. 
As  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  only  performing  His  functions,  it  is 
not  the  Pope,  but  Christ  who  is  in  fault.  It  is  not  Pope,  nor 
vicar-apostolic,  nor  ancient  nun,  nor  junior  novice  who  have 
attempted  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  by  stealing  through  the  custom  house,  by  false  oaths 
and  criminal  suppression  of  facts ;  but  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  by  the  logic  of  the  Roman  faith,  is  pilloried  as  a  crim- 
inal. This  is  the  reductio  ad  absurdwn  of  an  inexorable 
logic,  not  more  ridiculous  and  absurd  when  applied  to  the 
lesser  events  of  practical  life  than  when  made  to  bear  the 
interpretation  of  spiritual  things. 


The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission  desires, 
through  the  Argonaut,  to  thank  a  generous  public  for  its 
gifts  to  the  indigent  sick  made  happy  by  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Instead  of  one  hundred  families  filled  with  gratitude 
and  turkey  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  poor  homes  were  made  gastronomically  joyous.  From 
the  mysterious  "  M.  R.,  M.  F.,"  thirty  dollars  in  gold;  from 
the  railroad  employees  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Folsom, 
and  from  many  others,  little  streams  flowed  in,  till  No.  713 
Mission  Street  became  a  bonded  warehouse  of  fat  things. 
The  City  Cab  and  Transfer  Company,  with  carriages  and 
express  wagons,  carried  free.  Just  a  little  more  money 
is  needed  for  the  Carriage  Fund,  and  the  Argonaut  is  au- 
thorized to  say  that  small  amounts  will  be  gratefully  received. 
It  is  impossible  for  young  women,  however  kindly  disposed, 
to  trudge  over  streets  bearing  gifts  to  the  poor  and  sick ;  and 
assuredly,  in  these  days  of  Christmas  festivals,  when  homes 
of  comfort  are  decked  with  holly  ;  when  the  yule-log  burns 
so  brightly ;  when  our  gay  young  bloods  at  the  midnight 
hour  paint  the  town  red  ;  when  at  the  club  we  draw  around 
the  festive  punch  bowl,  and  the  poker-deck  brings  us  into 
closer  sympathy,  we  may  at  the  draw  of  a  full  or  flush,  drop 
the  ante  into  a  little  charity  pool,  and  send  it  the  next  morn- 
ing to  the  girls  at  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,  to  enable 
them  to  employ  carriages  to  carry  themselves  and  their  gifts 
to  those  that  are  sick  and  poor.  No  man  or  woman,  not 
themselves  in  need,  should,  on  the^going  down  of  the  sun  on 
New  Year's  Day  of  1SS4,  reproach  themselves  that  they  have 
neglected  some  kind  act,  some  charitable  gift,  during  the 
Christmas  week.     Of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 


When  the  idea  of  a  World's  Fair,  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  first  suggested,  it  was  by  many  regarded  as  utterly 
impracticable,  and  as  a  financial  scheme  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  achievement.  The  meeting  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening  evidences  the  fact  that  a  very  respecta- 
ble number  of  our  most  substantial  citizens  look  upon  the 
project  with  favor,  and  will  make  a  serious  effort  to  mold  it 
into  shape.  The  Governor  presided  at  this  preliminary 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  men  of  substantial  wealth 
and  of  large  enterprise.  The  spirit  of  those  assembled  indi- 
cated both  courage  and  confidence.  A  "world's"  fair  at 
San  Francisco,  while  not  limited  within  geographical  bound- 
aries, is  undoubtedly  suggestive  of  that  Pacific  empire  of 
which  we  are  the  commercial  and  geographical  centre.  It  is 
at  once  vast  in  territory,  unlimited  in  its  variety  of  resources, 
and  would  bring  to  us  the  curious  things  of  strange  peoples, 
who  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  fairly  introduced 
to  the  families  of  civilization.  Such  a  fair  would  draw  to  our 
city  representatives  from  every  land,  and  would  bring  here 
the  fabrics  and  productions  of  the  most  distant  and  unknown 
countries.  The  financial  question  is  not  a  large  one  for  the 
States  and  Territories  of  this  coast.  Congress  may  appro- 
priately give  aid  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars.  It  gave 
Philadelphia  three  millions.  The  precedent  that  would  take 
an  occasional  million  from  our  plethoric  treasury  in  aid  of 
nation  development  is  not  a  dangerous  one.  Individual  sub- 
scriptions would  be — at  least,  ought  to  be — generous,  while 
a  bond  scheme  that  would  permit  all  to  contribute  would 
largely  aid.  The  unimproved  grounds  of  Golden  Gate  Park 
afford  ample,  convenient,  and  accessible  space  for  the  fair  ; 
and  while  we  do  not  underrate  the  difficulties  of  accom- 
plishing so  ambitious  an  undertaking,  we  recognize  its  use- 
fulness, and  declare  that  it  is  worthy  of  a  united  and  serious 
effort.  Governor  Stoneman  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  fifteen  for  recognizance,  and  to  call 
another  and  larger  meeting  of  citizens,  which  it  is  under- 
stood will  convene  at  the  dining-rooms  of  the  Grai  d  T"  ', 
on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  January,  1884. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE   INNER   MAN. 

The  Duck  and  the  Terrapin. 
Let  ail  the  fish  that  swim  the  river, 

The  pickerel,  perch,  black  bass,  and  cat, 
Bow  low  unto  the  terrapin 

When  oily,  juicy,  plump,  and  fat, 
Sing  hey,  the  lovely  terrapin 

When  oily,  juicy,  plump,  and  fat. 
Did  ever  Epicurus  taste 

A  dish  so  rich  and  rare  as  that  ? 

—Washington  Republic. 

Let  all  the  birds  that  hunters  pluck, 

The  woodcock,  pheasant,  quail,  or  plover, 
Droop  their  pinions  to  the  duck — 

The  canvas-back  when  browned  all  over. 
See  the  juice  »oze  when  he's  stuck, 

While  all  around  sweet  odors  hover ! 
When  Epicurus  was  in  luck 

He  had  his  duck,  and  dined  in  clover. 

—Philadelphia   Transcript. 

Old  Mother  Earth,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
December  ist,  put  ber  night-cap  on  last  night  and 
I  id  her  down  to  a  winter's  resL  But  not  for  long. 
Five-and-thirty  Titans,  the  greatest  of  her  children, 
were  rebellious  ;  they  met  lo  overturn  Olympus,  and 
by  an  assiduous  use  of  a  potent  nectar  stolen  from  a 
sable  Ganymede,  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  overturned 
t  lem^ves  into  the  depths  of  hilarity  and  there  re- 
used. In  solemn  conclave  the  Titans  met  at  the 
i  iotel  Brunswick.  The  weight  of  their  massive  forms 
r  sled  safely  upon  the  anchorages  of  the  floor-beams, 
t  r  the  centre  of  the  room  sagged  and  groaned  as 
Curator  Ingersoll  Lockwood  went  to  a  table  to  light 
a  cigar.  Like  sons  of  the  earth,  earthy,  they  dis- 
»  lssed  the  vital  question  of  dinner  with  their  chief, 
ii-neral  John  B.  Woodward,  and  then  referred  the 
t.neand  place  to  a  committee  of  five.  When  their 
mother  shakes  off  the  bonds  of  winter,  the  Titans,  it 
w  is  decided,  will  feast  in  March,  and  that  they  might 
\>  epare  themselves  for  their  fast  they  preyed  upon  the 
.  >od  which  the  propitiated  gods  bad  prepared  for 
ihem  last  night.  But  ere  they  feasted  there  arose  a 
ii  lestion  which  for  a  time  threatened  a  discord  that 
would  have  been  as  fatal  as  their  long  forgotten  de- 
I  -it  by  Jove.  They  had  decided  that  none  could  be 
1'itans  whose  manhood  was  beneath  six  feet  four,  and 
R  I.  de  Cordova  presented  himself  as  a  neophyte. 
A 1  explanation  was  demanded  and  obtained.  The 
i.eophyte  explained  that  he  was  six  feet  by  four  re- 
v  rsely.  Then,  all  hopes  of  battle  being  banished, 
■here  came  the  spirit  of  revelry,  and  songs  were  sung 
i  v  voices  which  might  have  awakened  the  dryads  ol 
u\sa  and  of  Ida.  A  speech  was  made  by  a  blind 
I  tan  Irom  the  Berkshire  Hills,  in  which  the  men  of 
M  issachusetts  were  praised  above  all  other  men,  and 
Titan  de  Cordova  told  a  story  about  a  Boston  orator 
*hich  made  the  blind  Titan  see  his  State  in  a  lesser 
liijht.  1  itan  Doctor  McDonald  spoke  of  the  small  boys 
wio  assembled  at  the  hotel  entrance  and  whispered 
th  it  the  "  place  was  to  be  pulled  because  the  Broad- 
way Squad  had  gone  in,  in  plain  dress,"  and  then 
I  itan  de  Cordova  told  how  Washington  was  not  the 
ri  st  in  all  things.  It  was  Montague  Marks  who  sang 
rt  • '  carman  "  which  carried  with  it  the  wholesome  ad- 
vce  to  "hire  a  hall,"  to  beware  of  the  "infiatum 
head/'  and  to  "take  a  drink."  The  last  suggestion 
hj.d  so  much  weight  that  it  carried  the  Titans  to  the 
p;inch-bowl — or  the  beaker— and  there  they  were  lost 
n  the  nectar  that  is  found  in  Jamaica.  And  when 
Pan  laid  aside  his  pipe  this  morning  in  the  dim  dawn 
ot  Sunday,  five-and-thirty  sons  of  earth  were  wheeled 
to  their  brown-stone  caves.  Among  the  most  titanic 
«jf  the  Titans  were  "Long  John  "  Wentworth,  of  Chi- 
c  sgo,  six  feet  seven  inches  ;  James  R.  Wiite,  six  feet 
5  x  and  one-half  inches  ;  W.  J.  Price,  six  feet  six 
i  iches ;  Russell  D.  Hyde,  W.  H.  Wiggins,  Major 
John  A.  Leslie,  J.  B.  Olney,  James  J.  Farley,  N.  B. 
Fischer,  Trumbull  Smith,  Swan  Sedgwick,  and  Doc- 
t  r  Charles  A.  Doiemus. 


Such  alarming  tales  have  been  told  of  the  beverage 
made  from  raisins  and  sold  as  the  juice  of  the  grape, 
that  it  is  consolatory  to  learn  that  the  wine  made 
from  the  raisins  is  by  no  means  injurious  to  health. 
The  writer  of  an  article  entitled  "  What  to  Drink," 
in  the  Repuhlique  Francaise,  states  that  most  of  the 
houses  which  make  this  wine  get  their  fruit  direct 
from  the  Grecian  Archipelago  or  Asia  Minor  in  bags 
of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  weight. 
The  fruit  is  placed  in  large  wooden  tubs,  holding 
about  five  hundred  gallons,  together  with  water  heated 
by  steam  pipes.  The  fermentation  commences  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  with  fresh  fruit,  and  lasts  from 
eight  to  ten  days.  It  is  then  pumped  out  into  vats. 
At  this  stage  of  the  process  it  is  of  a  light  color,  like 
Moselle ;  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  sent  into  the  French 
department  ol  the  Meurthe  and  the  Vosges,  where, 
after  having  been  simply  filtered,  it  is  sold  as  the  wine 
of  the  country.  At  the  next  stage  of  manufacture  it 
is  passed  through  a  closely-woven  cloth  to  free  it 
from  impurities,  and  a  little  alcohol  is  added.  It  is 
then  colored  with  some  harmless  preparation,  the 
one  most  used  being  made  from  the  lees  of  fresh 
grapes.  It  can  be  sold  wholesale  for  from  three  dol- 
lars to  four  dollars  the  twenty-two  and  a  half  gallons. 

Among  the  items  on  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Madrid 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  aniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  were  the  following  :  Soup — Isabel  the 
Catholic  and  American  soup  ;  fish  from  the  port  ol 
Palos,  from  which  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  first 
voyage  ;  loin  a  l'Amiral,  Castilian  partridge,  Andes 
pheasants,  Jamaica  punch,  roasted  Brazilian  peacock, 
Havana  sweetbread,  New  York  ices,  Granada  fruit, 
and  Porto  Rico  coffee. 

"  The  Boston  dinner,"  says  an  Eastern  writer,  "is 
an  Americanized  French- English-Italian  repast  The 
nicest  attention  is  paid  to  shades  *f  flavoring  ;  the 
table  is  severely  simple  in  its  appointments,  with  no 
display  of  any  kind,  but  the  china  and  silver  and 
glass  are  polished  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  linen  is 
absolute  purity  itself.  The  New  Yorkers  set  a  dinner 
to  which  Lucullus  might  have  been  bidden,  one  which 
makes  irresistible  appeal  to  eye  and  tongue.  Among 
the  famous  chefs  is  the  great  "  George,"  C.  C.  Bald- 
win's artist,  for  over  twenty  years  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  Though  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  give  each  day  a  perfect  dinner, 
and  can  set  a  feast  the  like  of  which  is  hardly  to  be 
found  outside  of  Paris.  Mrs.  Roberts's  chef  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Delmonico's.  Other  famous  cooks  are  the 
one  lately  employed  by  President  Arthur,  and  those 
of  Royal  Phelps,  the  Vanderbilts,  Ogden  Mills,  and 
G.  P.  Wetmore.  Another  master  in  his  art  is  Pierre 
Lorillard's  cook,  lately  employed  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Criticism  will  not  stop  even  at  the  door  of  a 
cook  to  royalty,  and  it  is  said  his  dinners  are  embar- 
rassingly rich,  though  his  wines  can  not  be  surpassed 
by  the  cellar  ol  king  or  kaiser. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
on  fish  and  food  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  in 
London,  and  noted  a  remarkable  fact  that  fish,  al- 
though inhabiting  water,  have  only  about  five  per 
cent,  less  of  the  flesh-forming  elements  than  have 
animals  reared  on  land.  This  is  good  enough  for 
those  who  advocate  fish  for  "  brain  food." 


Sam  Ward,  at  his  well- remembered  lobby  dinner 
parties  in  Washington,  used  to  hold  that  celery 
should  be  served  with  raw  oysters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  meal,  and  then,  when  soup  is  served,  removed. 
To  see  a  huge  bunch  of  celery  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  is  said  to  make  this  American  epicure  shudder. 


Newly-killed  venison  in  Ceylon  is  covered  down 
with  honey  in  large  earthen-pots.  These  are  not 
opened  for  three  years,  and  the  meat  so  preserved  is 
said  to  be  of  the  most  delicious  flavor. 


(•successors  to  Dodge  Bros.  A  Shreve,) 

CHRISTMAS  GARDS. 

FIXE   LIXE  OF  ST  ITIOXEKY. 

32    GEARY   STREET. 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  equal. " — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  L.  Bancroft  A  Co.,  731  Market  St.  S.  F.t  Sole  Agents. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  oelebra'ed  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  the 

Hem  me  &  _'.ms  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  F.  Curtis.  Manager. 


M. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

J.  PAILLARD  &>  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
Importers.      A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.       Musical  Boxes  repaired 


C.  BEACH 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS, 

FINE  ART  GIFT  BOOKS, 

BEAUTIFUL  JUYENILE  BOOKS, 

ARTISTIC  STATIONERY. 

107  MONTGOMERY   STREET, 

Opposite  the  Occidental.  OPEN  EYENINGS. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  CO. 

Have  now  received  their  rare  and  elegant 
Hue  ol  HOLIDAY  ATTRACTIONS,  embrac- 
ing the  very  LATEST  NOYELTIES  in  FINE 
and  DIAMOND  JEWELRY,  PRECIOUS 
STONES,  WATCHES,  SILYERWARE,  FANS, 
OPERA  GLASSES,  CARRIAGE  and  MAN- 
TEL CLOCKS,  etc. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


OPEJf  iTEMJC!. 


FOR 
FIXE   HOLIDAY  TVIXES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO, 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  FRANKLIN 

REFERENCE  BOOK  RACK 

A1B 

DICTIONARY  HOLDER. 

Black  Walnut $8.00. 

Mahogany  and  Spanish  Cedar 10,00. 


Cut  1  shows  the  Rack  with  a 

Reference  Look  ready 

for  use. 


Cut  2  Bhows  the  Rack  with  Atlas 
or  folio  of  Engravings  ready  for 
use.  Other  large  folios  between 
the  uprights,  and  heavy  volumes 
like  Dictionaries  or  Gazetteers, 
resting  on  the  cross  pieces  in 
front. 


Out  3  illustrates  the 
use  of  the  slits  on  the 
sides,  holding  a  large 
Portfolio,  (which  may 
be  24x24)  ready  to  be 
lifted  up  and  opened 
on  the  double  rack. 


S^IHTJEH,    CARSON, 

Publisher  and  Wholesale  Bookseller, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  THOMPSON    STREET    POKER   CLUB. 

Mr.  Tooter  Williams  was  late  at  the  meeting  of  the 
club,  Saturday  evening ;  but  as  he  had  Elder  Boss 
Dickenson  in  tow,  the  secretary  remitted  the  usual 
fine.  It  was  confidentially  learned  that  the  elder  had 
just  received  seventeen  dollars  and  fifty  cants  on  an 
extensive  kalsomining  contract,  and  was  probably 
good  for  as  much  more,  and  as  Mr.  Williams  had 
already  played  with  the  deck  of  cards  now  upon  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Rube  Jackson  had  consented  for  a 
small  percentage  not  to  play,  but  to  sit  in  a  sociable 
way  behind  the  elder's  chair,  the  game  promised  to 
be  one  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful 
Smith,  Mr.  Gus  [ohnson,  and  Professor  Brick,  the 
elder  shucked  off  his  ulster,  produced  a  corpulent 
wallet,  purchased  one  dollar  and  seventy-nine  cents 
worth  of  blues  and  reds,  and  opened  up  the  game 
with  an  expression  of  determination  and  a  thumping 
blind,  which  made  the  excitable  Mr.  Johnson's  eyes 
stand  out  like  those  of  an  apopletic  crab.  Seven 
hands  were  played,  and  as  Mr.  Jackson,  who  sat  be- 
hind the  elder,  had  evidently  forgotten  the  code  of 
signals  to  the  extent  that  he  winked  with  his  left,  Mr. 
Williams  was  already  out  ninety-seven  cents,  and 
was  correspondingly  mad. 

At  last,  however,  Mr.  Jackson  was  made  aware  of 
his  error  by  a  searching  kick  delivered  beneath  the 
table,  and  a  new  deck,  which  had  been  thoughtfully 
placed  on  ice  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  before  the  com- 
pany assembled,  was  produced.  It  was  Mr.  John- 
son's deal  and  the  elder's  blind. 

Everybody  came  in. 

The  elder  raised  the  blind  sixty-five  cents. 

The  decisive  moment  had  come. 

"  I  rise  dat  rise  a  dollah,"  said  the  Rev.  Thankful 
Smith,  with  the  calmness  of  one  who  expects  to  fill  a 
bobtaiL 

"  I  sees  yo'  dat,  and  I  liff  yo'  a  dollah  mo',"  vent- 
ured Mr.  Williams. 

"  I  calls,"  said  the  elder. 

Mr.  Smith  also  called,  and  the  three  proceeded  to 
draw  cards.  Mr.  Williams  wanted  two  cards  ;  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith  guessed  he'd  take  one,  stod  the  elder 
concluded  to  play  what  be  had. 

Mr.  Smith  led  out  with  a  two-dollar  stack.  Mr. 
Williams  slowly  pulled  out  a  corpulent  wallet,  fixed 
a  belligerent  glare  apparently  on  Mr.  Smith,  banged 
the  wallet  heavily  on  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
said,  impressively : 

■ '  I  goes  yo'  dat  two,  an'  six  dollahs  rise. " 

"  I  rise  yo'six,"  said  the  elder,  but  without  putting 
up  chips. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  dropped  out.  Mr.  Williams 
pointed  to  the  wallet  and  said  : 

"  I  goes  yo'  six  mo'." 

The  elder  raised  one  foot,  and  placed  it  neatly  on 
top  of  Mr.  Williams's  wallet,  and  said : 

"  I  rises  dat  ten." 

"  Whar's  de  money,"  inquired  Mr.  Williams,  with 
a  polite  smile. 

"  Whars  y*'  money?"  retorted  the  elder,  as 
sweetly. 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  to  the  wallet  underneath  the 
Elder's  heeL 

"  Dat's  all  right,  den,"  said  the  elder;  "  I'se  got 
jes  as  much  leather  on  dis  yar  table  as  yo'  has. " 

' '  Whad  yo'  mean  by  dat  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Put  up  er  shet  up,"  said  the  elder. 

Mr.  Williams  drove  his  knife  through  his  cards, 
pinning  them  to  the  table,  and  called  out  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smith  for  a  coniulution.  The  elder  thought- 
fully whistled  a  tune,  drew  a  razor,  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  its  edge  on  the  surface  of  his  bottom  card. 
Mr.  Jackson  watched  Mr.  Williams's  hand,  to  see 
that  nothing  got  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson  kept  his  eye 
on  the  pack. 

Mr.  Williams  returned  triumphantly,  and  counted 
out  thirty  dollars,  which  he  had  evidently  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Smith. 

"  I  calls,"  he  said. 

The  elder  put  up  his  razor,  shook  twenty-nine  dol- 
lars out  of  his  wallet,  made  up  a  dollar  more  with 
mutilated  coin,  some  pennies,  and  a  postage  stamp, 
and  said,  briefly : 

"  Whad  yo'  got?" 

"  Fo'  kings,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  with  a  deadly 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

■'  Not  good,"  said  the  elder. 

"Wha— whad?"  faltered  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Fo"  aces. "  With  this  the  elder  showed  four  aces, 
swept  the  pot  into  his  hat,  and  left  the  room.  The 
five  sat  dazed. 

"I  done  guv  him  three  aces  an*  two  trays,  sho," 
said  Mr.  Johmon. 

"  I  put  dat  han'  up  mysif,"  asseverated  Mr.  Smith, 
bewildered. 

"  I  seed  bofe  dem  trays  in  he  hand,"  observed  Mr. 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Williams  said  nothing,  but  silently  examined 
the  elder's  hand.     Finally  he  inquired,  hoarsely  : 

"  Did  he  hev  a  razzer?" 

"  Yezzah/'  said  Mr.  Jackson  ;  "  he  done  play  with 
he  razzer  de  whole  time  yo'  was  outen  de  room." 

Mr.  Williams  rose  with  a  withering  look,  and  put 
on  his  coat 

"  Whad's  de  madder,  Toot  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Smith. 
"  How  yo'  splain  hit?  " 

Mr.  Williams  pointed  to  the  ace  of  diamonds,  late- 
ly in  the  elder's  hand.  "  Gin  any  niggah  de  tray  er 
diamonds  an'  a  razzer  and  tree  aces,  and  whad  kin 
fo"  kings  do?  Gwuffum  heah.  He  done  played  me 
onten  thirty  dollahs  on  er  scraped  tray.  Dad's  whad 
makes  me  'spise  pokah." 

With  this  Mr.  Williams  left  the  room.—  N.  Y. 
Life.  

Girls  now  place  their  handkerchiefs  inside  of  their 
shopping  bags  instead  of  in  the  little  pocket  outside. 
And,  by  the  by,  the  newest  shopping  bags  are  made 
of  dark-red  alligator  skin.  They  are  more  fashion- 
able than  the  tan-colored  or  black  ones.  The  fashion 
of  wearing  the  bag  slung  over  a  strap  which  crosses 
the  shoulder  did  not  prove  popular,  and  no  longer 
exists. 

—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 


QRANULA. 


Ad  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children  ; 
oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  iL     Manufactured  by 

OUR  HO.UE  GUAM  IA  CO.,  Dansville  N.  V. 
Wholesale  Agents:    HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Francisc, 
CaL:  WATSON,  WRIGHT.&„CO„    Portland,  Or.;IH. 
JKVNE,  Los  Angeles,.CaL| 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

1     the  public  in  general  ia  called  to  the  following 
beta: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Youi 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

3ak  Francisco,  July  13, 1883. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

GEh-TLEUEM  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gal,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT"    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL.  139  cubic  inches. 

NEW  ENGLAND.  110  cubic  Inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 


Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist 

San  Francisco  Sept  24, 1888. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sip.  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  can  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  Is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Pbhrt,  M.  D.  )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      >    San  Francisco 
Aire.  Albas,  M.  D.  >        Board  of  Health. 

manufactured  by  the 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
IT  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS'** 


We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractive  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

In  WATCHES,  we  have  full  lines  of  those  celebrated  makers,  JTLES 
JVRGENSEN  and  PATEKE  PHILIPPE  &  CO.,  including  Complicated 
Watches,  Repeaters,  Chronographs,  etc.  A  complete  assortment  of  THE 
AMERICAN  WITCH  COMPANY'S  and  THE  HOWARD  WATCH  COM- 
PANY'S manufacture,  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOTS  STONES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 
fashionable  designs. 

In  CLOCKS.  BRONZES,  OPERA-GLASSES,  etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OF R  OWN  IMPORT  ITION. 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibit  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  our  own  design  and  manufacture,  together  with  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 


All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  .&  GO. 


110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAYINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction.  .llarket  and  PoweU  Streets. 


Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  The  Sea  of  Ice,  or  the  Mother's  Prayer,"  is  so 
venerable  a  play  that  one  does  involuntarily  respect 
to  its  6gurative  gray  hairs.  One  does  not  laugh, 
and  jeer,  and  scoff  at  it  as  at  the  new,  young,  im- 
pertinent melodrama.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  amiss 
that  the  first  violent  curtain  comes  in  the  second  act, 
and  that,  speaking  professionally,  there  is  no  cur- 
tain  at  all  in  the  third,  nor  ever  after.  The  new  de- 
mand is  for  five  consecutive  situations,  but,  in  the 
early  days  of  "The  Sea  of  Ice,"  people  were  easily 
pleased  with  one.  This  one  ought  to  satisfy  almost 
any  one,  unless  they  are  so  used  to  the  cayenne  diet 
of  Pettitt  and  Sims  that  their  dramatic  palate  is  de- 
stroyed. The  author  has  an  extraordinary  sweep  of 
imagination,  but  any  one  who  is  given  to  weighing 
probabilities  should  stop  at  home  by  his  own  fireside. 
The  fact  that  when  the  play  opens  the  good  ship 
Urania  is  within  eight  hours  of  Acapulco,  and  that 
in  the  second  act,  filteen  days  later,  the  captain  and 
his  little  family  are  camping  on  an  iceberg  in  the 
PoUr  sea,  having  made  the  distance  in  that  time  in 
a  yawl,  is  a  little  upsetting  to  statisticians.  The  en- 
suing fact  is  perhaps  even  more  startling  to  persons 
of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind.  The  child,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  family,  the  others  being  engulfed  upon 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  float,  drifts  back  to  Mexico 
upon  an  iceberg  !  Fancy  an  iceberg  upon  the  coast 
of  warm,  lazy  Mexico  !  The  scientist  might  also  be 
moved  to  wonder  upon  what  sort  of  fodder  the  child 
subsi  sted  during  this  wonderful  transit.  But  romance 
never  descends  to  such  commonplace  as  time,  dis- 
tance, or  nitural  needs,  and  "The  Sea  of  Ice"  is 
written  for  romantic  people,  if  there  are  any  left. 

It  abounds  in  good,  old-fashioned  material ;  a 
mother's  prayer  —  a  double-barrelled  polysyllabic 
affair,  such  as  no  re.-d  mother  ever  prayed  over  her 
baby,  being  first  and  foremost.  However,  if  Linda 
di  Chamouni,  Ogarita,  and  all  the  others  should  be 
brought  back  to  consciousness  with  "  Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,"  the  only  real  prayer  of  childhood, 
this  class  of  plays  would  become  invested  with  a 
monotony  fatal  to  them. 

As  for  the  real  prayer  of  life,  "Our  Father,"  the 
one  which  covers  every  need  iu  its  few  short  lines,  it 
is  not  taught  to  children  till  they  have  ceased  to  bab- 
ble, and  the  drama  has  never  yet  dared  to  lay  sacri- 
legious hand  upon  it 

The  mother  in  "  The  Sea  of  Ice  "  prays  very  ap- 
positely that  "Heaven  will  save  them  irom  the  abyss 
which  threatens,  and  from  the  wicked  who  kill." 

Heaven  does  not  save  them,  but  they  are  drowned 
in  a  very  creditable  set  of  scenery.  It  is  true  the 
waves  raise  a  terrible  dust,  but  through  the  cloud  of 
dust  one  may  see  a  very  fine  case  of  aurara  australis. 
One  naturally  assumes  it  to  be  the  aurora  australis, 
because,  by  some  curious  course  of  reasoning,  Mexico 
seems  nearer  to  the  South  Pole  than  the  North.  Also 
it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  South  Pole  a  chance  now 
and  then,  for  it  has  been  sadly  overlooked,  both  by 
explorers  and  romancers. 

Fifteen  years  later— fifteen-six,  so  to  speak  (first 
act,  mutiny  in  fifteen  minutes,  fifleen-two  ;  second 
act,  they  make  an  iceberg  in  fifteen  days,  fifteen- 
four  ;  third  act,  fifteen  years  after,  fifteen-six) — the 
saved  child  reappears  as  Ogarita,  the  wild-flower  of 
Mexico. 

The  bold  buccaneer  of  the  Spanish  main  falls  in 
love  with  her  ;  she  is  the  one  passion  of  his  life,  she 
recognizes  him  by  instinct,  she  marries  him  to  avenge 
her  lamily,  she  makes  it  very  unpleasant  for  him, 
somebody  puts  a  bullet  through  his  brains,  finis.  * 

One  does  not  laugh  much  at  the  play,  because  it  is 
so  genuinely  old-fashioned.  The  villain  is  a  Spanish 
Monte  Cristo,  so  far  as  power  and  money  go,  with  a 
piratical  streak  in  him.  He  holds  his  power  over  his 
tool  and  accomplice  in  the  old,  old  way,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  forged  check,  an  early  indiscretion  of  the 
tooL  His  abjection  in  love  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
amusing,  and  delighted  the  gods  The  other  paris 
do  not  count  for  much.  It  is  essentially  a  story  play 
without  a  shadow  of  character  part  in  it. 

One  does  not  laugh  much  at  the  people,  because 
they  are  so  deeply  and  terribly  in  earnest ;  and  they 
do  in  "  The  Sea  of  Ice  "  as  they  have  done  in  every- 
thing, the  very  best  that  they  know  how.  They  are 
so  braced  up  to  do  their  best  that  the  audience  feeis 
the  strain  of  it,  and  regards  ihem  with  pity  rather 
than  amusement.  Their  best  is  miserably  bad  ;  but 
this  is  beyond  their  power  to  help. 

Nothing  is  so  destructive  in  the  end  as  a  cheap  pol- 
icy in  theatres.  It  may  tide  over  a  few  weeks,  or 
even  months,  but  it  leads  to  destruction  at  last.  Any 
busi  less  house  becomes  known  by  its  wares,  a  thea- 
tre as  well  as  any  other.  The  taste  of  the  times  has 
provided  an  asylum  for  cheap  acting  at  the  lesser- 
priced  theatres.  The  taste  of  the  times  also  demands 
a  fineness  in  the  quality  of  acting  as  it  demands  a 
fineness  in  the  quality  cf  its  porcelain,  its  tapestries, 
and  its  architecture. 

A  theatre  cannot  afford  cheap  people  anywhere 
but  in  England.  There  the  supply  of  really  good 
material  is  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  we 
are  glad  to  take  their  overspill  and  set  them  up  with 
valets  and  T-carts,  and  make  them  the  fashion. 

Yet  Irving's  leading  man,  being  approached  by  the 
omnivorous  managers  of  New  York,  declined  a 
higher  salary  in  newer  conditions.  Perhaps  he  could 
not  bear  transplanting  from  the  luxurious  atmos- 
phere ot  Irving's  mountings.  Irving  himself  has 
grown  rich  and  great,  simply  by  eschewing  every- 
thing that  was  cheap  and  incomplete,  and,  wise 
Englishman  that  he  was,  he  did  not  dare  to  front 
America  without  the  trappings  that  had  paved  his 
way  to  gold  and  glory.  They  were  an  essential  part 
of  his  success,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  frown 


upon  his  vanity  as  an  actor,  with  his  shrewdness  as 
a  business  man. 

Of  all  cheap  things,  cheap  music,  cheap  art,  cheap 
sentiment,  nothing  is  so  thoroughly  cheap  as  cheap 
people— not  those,  who,  driven  by  necessity,  may 
put  a  low  price  upon  themselves,  but  those  who  are 
inherently,  naturally,  and  essentially  of  cheap  qual- 
ity. They  find  their  way  to  the  stage  in  flocks,  and 
if  any  public  is  prepared  by  thorough  training  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them,  it  is  the  public  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  winter  months. 

There  has  been  a  long,  long  siege  of  them,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet.  Even  the  glittering  prospect  of 
the  opening  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  is  faintly 
shadowed.  John  A.  Stevens's  name  is  tacked  on  to 
the  engagement  in  some  manner,  and  if  he  is  to  be 
the  leading  man,  the  season  is  foredoomed.  A  four- 
months'  season  of  Madison  Square  people  may  re- 
move the  odium,  for  though  they  are  not,  in  the 
theatrical  sense,  expensive  people,  yet  in  a  rhetorical 
sense  they  are  not  cheap,  and  they  have  at  least  the 
benefit  of  being  of  a  peculiar  brand.  No  other 
management  has  such  an  exhaustless  supply  of  trim 
young  ladies  of  the  Esmeralda  and  Mrs.  Winlhrop 
type,  or  such  a  stock  of  not  remarkable,  but  quite 
satisfactory  leading  men. 

The  Duff  opera  season,  from  which  so  much  was 
expected,  has  fallen  through,  and  perhaps  the  public 
has  not  missed  much.  A  company  which  was  obliged 
to  disband  so  suddenly  for  lack  of  patronage  can  not 
have  been  a  very  excellent  combination.  The  Cali- 
fornia, the  leading  theatre,  is  again  reduced  to  a 
make-shift. 

On  Monday,  Harrison  arjd  Gourlay  open  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  with  a  reputed  Eastern  success, 
"Skipped  by  the  L'ght  of  the  Moon."  There  is  a 
playful  suggestiveness  in  the  title,  but  the  most  in- 
veterate first-nighter  approaches  the  box-office  nowa- 
days with  fear  and  trembling.  Yet  Harrison  and 
Gourlay  are  known  to  be  a  clever  pair,  and  people 
are  sure  of  a  laugh,  and  that  a  laugh  at  fun.  People 
have  been  laughing  at  serious  things  so  long  that  the 
experience  will  be  quite  new. 

It  is  maddening  to  read  the  New  York  papers  with 
our  local  stage  in  its  present  terrible  condition.  The 
best  the  world  has  to  give,  either  of  opera  or  drama, 
is  in  America  at  the  present  writing,  yet  none  of  it  is 
for  us.  Such  of  it  as  is  promised  is  to  come  when 
winter  gayeties  are  out  of  season,  and  even  so  we 
shall  not  have  either  Patti  or  Irving. 

Apropos  of  Patti,  Gustave  K.obbe\  in  a  clever  re- 
view of  the  prima  donnas  now  in  New  York,  placed 
Patti  where  she  certainly  belongs,  after  Nilsson,  rank- 
ing them  thus :  Nilsson,  Patti,  Gerster,  Sembrich. 
Any  one  who  has  seen  Patti  frolic  through  "  Travi- 
ata"  will  acknowledge  that  she  utterly  lacks  the  dra- 
matic temperament.  Kobbe"  savs  truly  that  the  part 
of  Elsa  is  utterly  impossible  to  Patti,  as  is  any  of  the 
great  dramatic  roles.  Patti's  voice  is  like  a  superb 
music-box,  as  perhaps  many  a  one  has  said  before. 
It  is  perfect  in  time,  tune,  and  brilliancy,  and  she  can 
rattle  off  a  cadenza  with  unexampled  rapidity  ;  but 
the  little  diva,  though  she  has  a  pretty  knack  at 
money-making,  has  no  more  soul  than  that  modern 
atrocity,  a  Weber  singing-doll.  No  one  ever  dared 
to  discover  this  until  this  winter,  when  she  is  singing 
her  dying-swan  song  in  such  a  halo  of  golden  notes 
as  she  will  never  command  again.  The  Patti  has 
met  a  small  Waterloo  in  this  brilliant  New  York  sea- 
son, and  the  historians  are  just  rising  to  discover  iL 
Upon  the  Rochefoucauld  system  this  is  some  comfort 
to  us,  who  are  to  have  no  opera,  Betsy  B. 


"Drink"  is  still  running  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Reade's  version  of  "L'Assommoir"  is  a 
very  strong  one,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  well  played 
at  the  Grand.  Ward  as  Coupeau  is  good,  and  Miss 
Adele  Waters  is  very  effective  as  Gervaise.  It  is  the 
best-played  rdle  in  the  caste.  This  young  lady  has 
become  an  excellent  actress.  She  should  not  play 
Gervaise,  however  with  so  much  refinement ;  a  Paris- 
ian ouvriere  is  anything  but  refined,  as  she  might  see 
by  reading  "  L'Assommoir."  The  "  Seven  Dwarfs, " 
a  Christmas  spectacle,  is  underlined  to  be  produced 
soon  at  the  Grand. 


"The  Secret  "  is  drawing  good  house5;  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre.  Last  night^harles  P.  Hall  had  a 
successful  benefit.  The  Harrison-Gourlay  troupe 
open  next  Monday  night  in  "  Skipped  by  the  Light 
of  the  Moon. " 

"  King  Kalakaua's  Kingdom,"  the  splendid  pano- 
rama by  Coulter,  is  attracting  large  audiences  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  Jeffreys-Lewis  will  open  the  sea- 
son at  this  theatre  Christmas  week. 


To-night  is  the  last  performance  of  the  Rial  Com- 
pany at  Haverly's  California  Theatre,  in  ' '  The  Sea 
of  Ice." 

Ben  Clark  has  made  a  decided  hit  at  the  Standard 
Theatre.  

—  Next  Saturday  afternoon,  Messrs.  Eas- 
ton  &  Eldridge  will  hold  an  auction  sale  at  22  Mont- 
gomery Street,  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
collections  of  diamond  jewelry  that  ever  came  to  this 
coast  The  stock  consists  of  beautiful  solitaire  and 
cluster  diamond  work  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ex- 
quisite description  and  in  all  the  latest  styles  of  mount- 
ing, besides  a  large  number  of  beautiful  watches  lor 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  wear.  The  catalogues  may  be 
procured  now  at  the  place  of  sale,  where  also  may  be 
seen  this  valuable  collection. 


De  mo'tuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 


"Safe  Bind,    ?afeFindl" 

FROM  THK  LONDON   PUNCH    FOR   NOVEMBER   17,    lS$3- 

Young  Spoonbill— "  Ah,  my  dearest  Miss  Shilling- 
worth,  if  I  may I  have  long  wished   for  this 

sweet  opportunity,  but  I  hardly  dare   trust   myself 

now  to  speak  the  deep  emotion But,  'n  short, 

I  love  you  ! — and — your — your  smile  would  shed — 
would  shed — would " 

Miss  S. — "  Oh,  never  mind  the  wood-shed  ! 
How's  your  aunt's  money  invested  ? — and  where  are 
the  securities  deposited  ?  1 !  " 


Rcquitscat  in  Pace. 


CCL.— Bm  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons— Sunday,  De- 
cember x6. 

Crab  Soup. 

Yorkshire  Steak.        Cold  Slaw. 

Green  Peas.     Fried  Parsnips. 

Roast  Mallard  Ducks.         Sweet  Potatoes. 

French  Artichokes. 

Ice-Cream  and  Strawberries. 

Apples,  Pears,  Japanese  Persimmons,  and  Grapes. 

Yorkshire  Stkak.— Fry  in  butter  for  ten  minutes  two 
pounds  of  steak,  two  sliced  onions,  and  one  sliced  cucum- 
ber ;  then  put  all  into  a  stew-pan  with  one  pint  of  stock, 
salt,  cayenne  pepper,  and  one  teaspoonful  made-mustard. 
Stew  gently  two  hours,  and  serve  very  hot. 


Mixed  Spice  for  Mince  Pies. 

Hills  Brothers  have  prepared  an  article  by  blend- 
ing different  spices  that  is  simply  perfect.  Grinding 
their  own  spices,  they  always  have  them  fresh  and 
pure,  Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  No.  12 
Fourth  Street,  near  Market  Street 


Auction  Sale  or  Holiday  Goods. 

My  stock  of  decorated  Lamps,  Vases,  antique 
Brass  Goods,  Bisque  and  Parisian  Marble  figures, 
Statues,  and  Bric-a-brac,  will  be  sold  at  auction  by 
Easton  &  Eldridge  on  Saturday  evening,  December 
15.  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  on  Monday  after- 
noon following.     David  Bush,  22  Post  Street, 


Only  One  Change  of  Cars  Between  Ocean  and 
Ocean. 

The  great  Missouri  Pacific  railway  lines  have  out- 
distanced all  the  other  routes  in  the  United  States  in 
point  of  enterprise  and  passenger  accommodation. 
On  the  first  of  December  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping- 
cars  began  to  run  between  San  Francisco  and  St. 
Louis  daily,  and  thence  to  New  York,  making  only 
one  change  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  that  at  the 
Union  depot  at  St.  Louis.  From  this  city  to  New 
Orleans,  the  only  change  occurs  at  Marshal,  Texas. 
All  the  latest  novelties  and  inventions  have  been 
adopted  on  this  route.  The  car-service  is  perfection 
itself,  colored  porters  being  always  at  hand  to  minis- 
ter to  the  passenger's  every  want  The  day-coaches 
are  unrivaled  for  elegance  and  comfort.  The  Pull- 
man buffet  cars  are  conveniences  which  have  long 
been  needed.  Their  interiors  are  done  in  white  oak, 
and  the  upholstery  is  of  maroon  plush  ;  parlor,  smok- 
ing-rooms, toilet-rooms,  and  a  luxuriously  appointed 
buffet,  are  combined  in  a  single  car.  A  prominent 
feature  of  these  lines  is  the  recUning-chair  cars  in 
the  day  and  night  trains,  between  Omaha  and  Chi- 
cago. The  delay  and  weariness  experienced  in  a  fre- 
quent change  of  cars  are  entirely  done  away  with.  The 
scenery  along  the  entire  route  is  some  of  the  finest  in 
North  America,  The  paradise  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  broad,  grassy  plains  of  Texas,  the  cliffs  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  famous  and  wonderful  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas  (for  which  a  stop-over  ticket  is 
provided),  all  form  a  continued  panorama  of  magnifi- 
cent effects.  The  agent  for  this  coast  is  H.  B.  Smith 
Jr.,  116  Montgomery  Street,  and  he  will  willingly  fur- 
nish any  further  information  concerning  this  popular 
route. 

Gold  and  Preclons  Stones. 

Ever  studious  of  public  interests  in  superb  holiday 
fetes,  gorgeous  bals-masqucs,  and  jewel  exhibitions, 
Colonel  Andrews  has  devised  a  method  of  giving  the 
San  Francisco  public  a  huge  and  munificent  Christ- 
mas gift  The  plan  is  as  follows :  During  the  entire 
holiday  season  he  will  refrain  entirely  from  advertis- 
ing, and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  thus  saved 
from  ink-and-paper  notoriety  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
reduction  of  twenty  per  cent  on  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle sold  in  the  Diamond  Palace  during  the  next  thirty 
days.  When  the  great  extent  of  Colonel  Andrews's 
advertising  arrangements  is  considered,  the  impor- 
tance of  this  course  will  be  realized.  No  other  city  in 
the  world  has  as  gorgeous  a  jewel-store  as  the  Dia- 
mond Palace  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  realization 
of  the  gem-studded  cavern  in  which  Aladdin  received 
the  wonderful  lamp.  Cases  after  cases  present  them- 
selves, filled  with  watches  of  the  most  perfect  make, 
silverware  which  rivals  the  conceits  of  a  Cellini  for 
beauty  of  workmanship  and  design,  ear-rings  and 
bracelets  which  are  realizations  of  the  dreams  of  ro- 
mance, and  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  onyxes, 
pearls,  emeralds,  topazes,  garnets,  turquoises,  and 
lapis  lazuli,  of  the  purest  and  rarest  ever  found. 


The  California  Christmas  Card 
Is,  without  doubt,  the  most  appropriate  souvenir  for 
sending  to  the  East  and  Europe,      For  sale  by  Snow 
&  Co.,  12  Post  Street 


—  A  Fixe  Assortment  of  Christmas,  New 
Year,  Birthday,  and  Visiting  Cards.  All  kinds  of 
Stationery,  elegant  in  design,  moderate  in  price. 
Books  sold  during  the  holidays  at  cost.  George  R, 
Kibbe  &  Co.,  14  Post  Street 


—  Lecturers  and  musical  artists  should 
be  sure  to  secure  Metropolitan  Hall.  Its  location, 
unrivaled  acoustic  facilities,  and  magnificent  seating 
capacity,  place  it  far  beyond  any  other  hall  in  the 
city  for  convenience  and  popularit 


—  AYER'S  SAR5APARILLA  WILL  MAKE  THE  BLOOD 

pure,  rich,  warm,  and  vitalizing.     Sold  by  all  drug- 
gists. 

—  Try  Buckingham's  Dye  for  the  whiskers. 
It  is  an  elegant,  safe,  and  reliable  article,  cheap  and 
convenient  for  use,  and  will  not  rub  off. 


Prang's  Christmas  and  Kew  Tear  Cards. 

The  Art  Prints  on  Satin,  now  in  the  art  and  book 
stores,  are  the  choicest  souvenirs  yet  published  by  L, 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 

—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 

—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


SPECIAL   NOTICE! 


Ackerman  Bros. 


Beg  to  announce  to  the  readers 
of  the  Argonaut  that  their  deter- 
mination to  retire  from  business 
the  coming  month  imposes  upon 
them  the  necessity  to  close  out 
their  magnificent  line  of  Holiday 
Goods  at 

AUCTION. 

Messrs.  EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE 
will  effect  the  sale,  beginning  on 
MONDAY  EYEXIXG  NEXT,  at  7:30 

o'clock,  and  to  continue  each  even- 
ing. The  reader  will  please  bear 
in  mind  that  only  our  FIXE  stock 
will  be  offered,  such  as— 

FOB  MARBLE  STATUARY, 
BISQUE  STATUARY, 
BRONZE  CLOCKS, 
ONYX  CLOCKS, 

RICHLY  DECORATED  TABLE 

SERVICES,  of  all  kinds,  Har- 
iland's  make, 

VIENNA  BRONZES, 

ORNAMENTAL  BRASS  GOODS, 

PARISIAN  BOUTONNIERES, 

PLACQUES,  SCONCES,  ete.,  etc. 

The  sale  will  take  place  on  the 
SECOXD  FLOOR  of  our  establish- 
ment, and  goods  will  be  displayed 
for  inspection  on  MONDAY,  when 
catalogues  will  be  furnished. 

We  claim  that  this  will  be  the 
greatest  opportunity  ever  presented 
for  the  purchase  of  rich  and  costly 
goods  at  AUCTION. 


ACKERMAN  BROS. 

(in  Liquidation), 

20T  and  209  SUTTER  STREET, 
123  KEARNY  STREET. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 


ArCTIOMXBS. 


TU.E8  AND  CRATES  AT  THOMAS  DAY  &  CO.'S. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND 
HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

GREGOIRE,  TAUZY  &  GO., 

No.  6  POST   STREET, 

Masonic  Temple. 


SNOW  &  GO. 

or  13  Post  Street,  have  for  sale  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  Art  Goods  for  Holiday  Gifts,  En- 
gravings. Photogravures,  Bronzes,  Water 
Colors,  etc.  A  fine  line  of  Christmas  Cards, 
including  the 

CALIFORNIA  CHRISTMAS 

CARD. 

SNOW  &  CO.,  12  Post  Street. 


ELEGANT 

DIAMOND 

WORK 

AT  auction; 


On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Dec.  22, 

We  will  sell,  at  Salesroom, 

22    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M., 

BY      CATALOGUE, 

Beautiful  Solitaire  and  Cluster 

DIAMOND  WORK, 

In  all  the  latest  styles  of  mount- 
ings, FOE  WATCHES  for  ladies' 
and  Gentlemen's  wear.  All  will 
be  sold  under  a  FULL  GUARANTY. 


Catalogues  on  Thursday,  Dec.  30tb,  and 
goods  open  for  exhibition  all  day  Friday, 
Dec  2lst,  and  to  this  rare,  elegant,  and  at- 
tractive sale  we  invite  the  attention  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  all  buyers, 

SALE  POSITIVE,  TERMS  CASH. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDCE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  HOUSE  BROKERS, 

No.  22  MONTGOMERY  STEEET. 


fTlie  Union  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
□o  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
T  he  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
THEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  es  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder- braces,  etc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

airs,  M .  H.  Ober  &  Co., 

326  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And   Dealers    In    Cents'    Furnishing    Coodj, 

415    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


AT  20,  22,  24  GEARY  ST., 

YOU  WILL  FIND 


During  the  Holiday  Season 


I  CHI    BAN 


AN    EXTRAORDINARILY    ATTRACTIVE 


OF  THE  ART  WORKS  OF  JAPAN, 

SURPASSING    ANY    SIMILAR     COLLECTION    IN    THIS   COUNTRY.         GENUINE    TURKISH    AND 
PERSIAN    RUGS   AT    UNUSUALLY    LOW    PRICES. 


FINE  TEA  SERVED  AT  ALL  HOURS. 


OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


ELEGANT  GOODS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PHOTOGRAPH  A1EI 3J», 

XEW    JUVENILE    GIFT   BOOKS, 

t;OLDE.\    FLORALS, 

Bl  AITIFLL   TOILET   SETS. 

FIXE   LEATHER  GOODS. 

Karens  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Writ. 

ing  Papers. 

TWICE  as  large  a  sto<-k  of 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  tue  low- 
est  prices  to  be  found  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

746  Market  Street. 


FOR  THE 


HOLIDAYS 

Our  stock   of  the   following  Is  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  in  the  city: 

FINE  BOOKS, 

jrVEMIE   BOOKS, 

STAND  in*   BOOKS. 
FIVE   STATIONERY, 
PLUSH  PAPETiiEIES. 

XMAS  CARDS. 

Russia  Leather  Goods, 
Purses,  Pocket-books, 

t  ard  Cases  and  Portfolios, 
Alligator  Shopping  Bags, 
Cigarette  and  Cigar  Cases. 

The  California  Christmas  Souvenir  has  met 
with  an  unprecedented  sale.  Be  sure  to  se- 
cure one  for  your  Eastern  friends. 


OPEX    ETEXIXGS. 


DOXEY'S 

33  Dupont  Street. 


muss- 


BUSINESS 
COLLECE. 

\  Uo.  24  Post  Street, 

■AN  TRlXCaCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Meohaoios'  Institute. 


THE  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY 


O.  F.  WILLEY, 

Formerly  No.  427  Montgomery  St-,  is  removed 
to  the  Nevada  Bank  Block. 

No.  317  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Corner  of  Sumner,  under  National  Gold  Bank. 


R.  P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 

CTtTL  ENGINEER  A\D  LAND  SFRTETOR, 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TOHN   GASH. 


IOHS  J.   NBWSOM. 


AEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor.  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


NAGLEE  BRANDY. 


A  Case  of  the  Superior  Pure  Naglee  Brandy 
of  1870  would  make  an  admirable  present  for  an  Eastern 
friend.  S.  P.  M1DDLETON,  Agent, 

116  Montgomery  Street. 


A#%a     •wo;wtcama£ers.   By  mail  2so.   ijiic^iar 
bULUir,-    j,s.BtBCH4Co..aiI»erSt..>.. 


^SaiSF13  \v  EAR  DDT 

i.   Bymajl25o.   Ciicmars 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 


BUSH   &   MALLETT, 

34  Geary,  above  Kearny. 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

A  Winter    Idyl. 
Stormy  day  in 

Chill  December  ; 
Icy  pavement, 

I  remember. 
Pretty  maiden 

Gliding  past 
Office-window, 

Holding  fast 
To  umbrella — 

Market-basket, 
Flying  skirts  I 

What  a  task  it 
Was  to  look  a- 

Way  from  those 
Neatly-fitting 

Striped  hose  I 
Yet,  believe  me 

That  I  did  it ; 
Circumstances 

Did  forbid  iL 
For  beyond  her 

Lay  a  nice 
Lassie  sprawling 

On  the  ice ; 
And  her  hose  were 

Much  more  striped 
Than  were  those 
Worn,  I  rather 
Think,  by  t'  other 

Charming  biped.  —J.  B.  Bell. 

Gran  dm  a  ma. 
It  is  many  years  ago 
Since  she  led 
On  a  tiny  tapered  toe, 
With  a  tread 
Like  a  whisper,  in  the  dances ; 
She's  the  sweetest  of  romances- 
She's  the  darling  of  my  fancies, 
Though  she's  dead. 

Grandpapa  was  very  slim — 

Wore  a  wig 

When  she  courtesied  to  him 

In  the  jig ; 

She  was  modest,  prim,  and  pretty, 

He  was  wealthy,  wise,  and  witty, 

And  he  joggled  through  the  city 

In  a  gig. 

Sixty  summers  side  by  side 

Did  they  go. 
Then  the  feeble  lather  died, 
And  the  snow 
Streaked  the  curls  that  used  to  tangle 
At  a  captivating  angle 
By  her  cheeks,  before  the  bangle 
Caught  the  beau. 

And  they  say  she  used  to  sit 

All  day  through 
With  her  Bible  reading  it 
Till  she  grew 
Very  old  ;  then  came  the  tragic 
End  of  life's  unraveled  magic. 
For  her  epitaph  no  adjec- 
Tive  will  do. 

All  that  I  remember  now 

Is  the  quaint 
Gold-rimmed  glasses  on  her  brow 
In  the  paint 
Where  some  portrait-painter  caught  her — 
And  a  most  devoted  daughter — 
Mother — she  who  always  thought  her 

Just  a  saint.  — Puck. 


The  Modern  Style. 
Boxes  of  candy,  light  of  the  moon, 
Kisses  by  starlight,  desperate  spoon  ; 
Down  on  his  knees  to  her,  swearing  their  love, 
Out  to  the  opera,  murmuring  dove  ; 
Beautiful  hat-bands  (bought  in  a  store) — 
Sighs  like  a  furnace,  each  other  adore. 
Penning  of  verses,  sending  of  books  ; 
Languishing  glances,  deep,  pensive  looks. 
Hands  clasping  hands,  eyes  meeting  eyes, 
Souls  mixed  with  souls,  some  tears  and  more  sighs. 
Eternal  fidelity,  the  notice  is  read ; 
Seventeen  bridesmaids,  and  then  they  are  wed. 
— Lowell  Citizen. 


The  Battle  of  Culture  and  Philistinism. 

All  Armageddon's  armaments  arise  1 

Baal's  bold  backers  bluster  blasphemies ; 

"  Come,  courage,  comrades  1 "  Culture's  champions 

cry, 
"  Day  dawns,  delusion's  dark'ning  dogmas  die  I  " 
Ennobling  efforts  eager  eyes  enflame  ; 
Forward  I  lor  freedom  fight,  forgetting  fame  I 
'Gainst  gracious  Genius  goes  Goliath  grim  ; 
His  hulking  height  half  helps,  half  hampers  him  ; 
Incarnate  ignorance  intensifies 
Jeers  jangling  jargon,  jaundiced  jealousies, 
kneel,  knaves  I  kneel,  knock-kneed  kindred !  kneel- 
ing know 
Liberty's  lesson  learnt  lays  liars  low  I 
Meanwhile     must    martyrs,     mocked,    maltreated, 

maimed, 
No  noisy  number,  noted  not  nor  named, 
Oppose  Opinion's  odds.     One  overhears 
Prigs  prove  philosophy's  pick'd  pioneers, 
Queer  quibbling  quacks,  quixotically  quaint, 
Rashly  renouncing  rational  restraint  1 
Sad  scornful  smiles  such  senseless  slander  stirs  ; 
Ten  thousand  thanks  to  Truth's  true  trumpeters, 
Unmoved,  unwavering,  unabashed,  unbowed, 
Valorous  Virtue's  vanguard  victory  vowed, 
With  whom  we  walking,  winning  we  what  won 
Xenophanes,  Xenarchus,  Xenophon, 
Yield  years  yet  young,  yea.  yearnings  youthfulest, 
Zenonian  zealotry,  Zenobian  zest ! 

— Longmans  Magazine. 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  GALLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


We  have  Jnst  received  a  very  line  collection 
of  New  Etchings  ana  Eneravlnes,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  and  Cast,,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Present,.  Also,  iho  very  latest  style  at 
Frames. 

ART  CAIXEBV  FREE.     OPEN  EVENINGS 


write  for 
Circular 


HAS  HO 

BYRON  JACKSON,  \  mf™* 

1 ,  625  Sixth  St.    L  tmmj 
Si!tfCli(Hi),UL. 


An  Old  Soldier's 

EXPERIENCE. 

"  CaWert,  Texas, 

May  3, 1M2. 
"  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  qualities  of 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 

as  a  cough  remedy. 

"  While  with  Churchill's  army,  just  before 
the  battle  of  Vicksburg,  I  contracted  a  se- 
vere cold,  'which  terminated  In  a  dangerous 
cough.  I  found  no  relief  till  on  our  march 
we  came  to  a  country  store,  where,  on  asking 
for  some  remedy,  1  was  urged  to  try  Ater'b 
Cherry  Pectoral. 

"I  did  so,  and  was  rapidly  cured.  Since 
then  I  have  kept  the  Pectoral  constantly  by 
me,  for  family  use,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 
an  invaluable  remedy  for  throat  and  lung 
diseases.  J.  W.  Whitley." 

Thousands  of  testimonials  certify  to  the 
prompt  cure  of  all  bronchial  and  lung 
affections,  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral.  Being  very  palatable,  the  young- 
est children  take  it  readily. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

JUTARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

■"■*■    •NYX.  COIORED,  ITAUAN,  and  STATU. 
ABT  HABBLES.    Monuments  and  Headstones 
W.  II.  iljCORHICK, 

827  Market  Ssreet,  between  Fourth  and  Filth,  S,  F. 


TABER,  BARKER  &  Co., 

IMPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCE  RS,  toS  and  no  California  St .  Sao  Francisco 


411   413  &   415    SANSOME    ST,  S.F 

Importers  of  All  Kinds  of  Paper. 


jyVIDEND    NOTICE— OFFICE    Of 

the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Dec  1,  1883.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
di\idend  No.  61,  of  Twenty-five  cents  per  share  was  de- 
clared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1883,  at  the 
office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trort 
Company  in  New  York.  WM.  WILLIS,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  No.  39,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Mont^om 
ery  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL' 


USEFUL 

HOLIDAY  PraiS, 

AT 

MTJLLER'S 


135  Montgomery,  n'r  Bush 

£2T  Orders  b  j  Hail  or  Express 
prompt],  atUnatd  to. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

Commercial  Printers, 

and  Blank  Book  Ma  nfaetnrers 

204  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


C.  ADOLPHE   LOW  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants, 

8an  Francisco. 


f\FFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  43  CEDAR 

^    Street 
13"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &  CO., 

Ship  p  ing  and  Co  mm  Issi  onUIerchants 
304  and  mlCallfornla  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu. H.  I. 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,       -  -      325  Market  St, 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  St*. 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  Secretary. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

"CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(Straight    Mesh.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD II 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  mott  coitly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suitable  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article-with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  Th«y 
can  not  be  surpassed, 

Twelre  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  "Worts. 

WM.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


PXTRA  DIVIDEND  NOTICE— Office 

of  the  Standard  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  San 
Francisco,  December  i,  1883. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  above  named  Company,  held  this  day, 
an  extra  dividend  (No.  62),  of  twenty-five  cents  per  share, 
wau>  declared,  payable  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  12,  1882,  at 
the  office  in  this  city,  or  at  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Company  in  New  York.  WM   WILLIS.  Secretary. 

Office — Room  No,  29,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgom- 
ery Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OThe  Buyers'  Gtjtde  ii  it- 
sued  March  and  Sept.,  each 
year:  216  pages,  8£xlU 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
Bale  prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  nse.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar* 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Eespectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

■87  Jf  889  Wabaaa  Avenue,  Chicago,  10. 


Apollinaris 

"THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal* 

"  Exceptionally  favoured.  Pure  and 
agreeable.  A  great  boon  to  continental 
travellers''       New  York  Medical  Record. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  cV  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP     IMITATION'S. 


FOE  HAIE  BT 


A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 


.522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franclico. 


buiititiKIL&SfrEftfl 


ml  us  TEH 
Silver,  you  I  Rat 
,by  luailourNEW  " 


SMfflf 

•orld.    It 


FOR  THEJHOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  GASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

General  Agents.  36  California  Street.  J 


Palace  Hotel 

A.   D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  or  the  world. 
It  Is  lire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  live 
elev  ton.  Every  room  is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
The  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  eloset 
adjoin  ev ery  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  bread,  light  corridors.  The  central 
coart,  illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage -way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
Ce  atnr  e  hitherto  untnoirn  in  American  hotels 
Gneits  entertained  on  cither  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
in  tho  city. 


C.  1\  SHEFFIELD.   N.  W.  SPATJLDING.   J.PATTERSON. 


17  and  io  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 

A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc 

Prepared  by 
GKUXON, 
Sols  Propribtek, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  das se 
de  la  Faculte  de  Paris, 

37  Rue  Rambuteao, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usual  purgatives — is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  produces  irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 
CRILLON 


SOLD  BY 


r\EPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

•*-*      Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California.  _ 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS 
defendan 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  ol  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant ;  Yom  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plaintitf  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale  ot  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  ot  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county ;  or  it  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend 
ed  complaint.  *--j 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree *»f  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein.|  , 

Givenq  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  ef  November,  in  the  year 
,  -"-.>of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
^three*  WILLIAM  T.  SESNOW,  Clerk. 

~[T  s.]  By  A.  J.  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk. j§J 


TYLES 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IS 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


C»  ft  J£t  Ki 

Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  20, 1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


g.30  /. .  M. 
•  4.00  P.  M. 
8.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
4-3°  ?■  M- 

8.00  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

g.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.   M. 

7.30  A.  M. 
■4.OO  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

0.30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

*5.oo  p.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 
•4.OO  P-  M. 

8.00  A.  H. 

9.3O  A.M. 

4.30  r-  m 

7.30  A.  M. 

I O.OO  A.  M. 
3,00  P.  M. 
*S-00  P.  U. 

3.30  r,  m. 

5.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7. 30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  II. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

4-30  p-  M- 
*4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
tlO.OOA.H. 

3.OO  P.    M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  F-  M- 
■4.OO  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
8.O0  A.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.Antioch  and  Martinez. . 
.Benicia , 


.  Calistoga  and  Napa — . 

!  Colfax 11111II11I1 


1  Deming,  El  Paso  I  Express . . . 

1  and  East f  Emigrant. . 

(  Gait  and  1  via  Livexmore 

I  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. 

.  Knight's  Landing. 

.Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  Li ver more  and  Pleasanton 


.Madera  and  Fresno. 
.  Merced 


Mojave,  Needles,  )  Express.. . . 

1  and  East J  Emigrant. . 

.  Marysville  and  Chico , 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


Express 

Emigrant 

1  via  Marysville  . 
j"  via  Woodland . . 


.  Sacramento 
-San  Jose.... 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


.Vallejo. 


..Virginia  City. 
..Woodland 


2.40  p. 
*I2.IO  p.  m. 

6.40  P.  M 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M, 
*IO.IO  A 

6.40  P. 

5.4O  P.  M, 

8.40  P.  11. 

2.40  P. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*I2.JO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M, 
IO.IO  A. 

2.40  P.  M 

5.40  P.  M. 
*8-40  A.  M. 

2.40  P. 

2.40  P.  M. 
•I2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P-   M. 

2.4O  p.  M 

7. 10  A.  M 

5.40  P-  M 

3- 40  P.  M 

9.40  A.  M 
*8.40A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

9-40  * 

5-40  P.  M, 

6.4O  p.  m. 

5.40  P.  H 

5-4°  T.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
•3.40  P.  M. 
J3.40  P.  M. 

9-40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 
IO-I0  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

6-40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4-30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,   DAILY. 

•  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.oo, 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11. oo,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30, 


6.OO,  6.30,  7.OO,   S.OO,  g.OO,  IO  OO,   II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To    FRUIT  VALE— "c^oo,   '6.30,    '7.00,    *7-3,o, 


*8.oo, 


•S.30,  *3.30,,4.°0t*4-30»  *5'°°i*5  3o»  *6.oo, '6.30,  9.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  '9.30  A.    M.,  6.30, 

III. OO,  *I2.00  P.  H. 

To  ALAMEDA— *6. 00,  *6-30,  7.00,  '7.3a,      *8-30, 

?. 00,9.30,  10.00, 1 10.30,  11.00,  til. 30,  12.00,    30,  I.OO, 
1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 

7.OO,  8.00,  9.OO,  IO.OO,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY  — *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  8.00,  *8.3o, 
g.oo,  I9.30,  10.00,  tio-30,  11.00,  t"-30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  g.oo, 
to.oo,  II.OO,  "12.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7-3°.  J8.00, 

•8.3O,  9.00,  IO.OO,    II.OO,     ll.OO,     2.00,     3.00,     4.OO,     *4.30, 

5.00,  "5.30,  6.00,  *6.3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,    +6.53,   '7-23.    '7-53,  *8.23. 

*8.53.   #9-23,    *io.2i,   *4-23»    *4*53.    *5-*h   *5-53.  *6  '3, 

*6-53f  7.25,  Q.50. 
From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— *5-iS.  *5-45,  16-45, 

J9-I5.  *3-*S- 
From  EAST  OAKLAND— *s-3°-    '6.00,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 

8.00,   8.30,  9.00,  9.30,   10.00,  10.3  j,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 

12.30,    1.00,  1.30,   2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 

5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 
From  BROADWAY,    Oakland— *5- 37.    "6-°7.   6-37,    7-°7, 

7.37,    8.07,    8.37,    9.07,    9.37,    10.07,    10.37,    "-07.  "-37. 

12.07,    12.37,   1.07,   1.37,2.07,2.37,3.07,3.37,4.07,437, 

5,07,  5.37.  6.07,  6.37.  7-07,  8.06,  g.06,  io-oo,   11.06. 
From  ALAMEDA— "5.22,   *5-5*.  *6  22,  6.52,  *7-22,  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  q-52,  tlO,22,  IO,52,  tll.22,  11,53  tl2.22, 
12.52,  tl.22,  I.52,  2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4-22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,  IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-iS.  *5  45,  *6-*5,  6-45,  *7-=S  7-45, 
♦8.15,  8.43,  t9-t5,  9-45,  tio,i5,  10,45,  t".*5.  "-45,  «-45, 
1.45,  a-45,  3-45,  4-15,  4,45,  5-I5»  5-45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 
8-45,  9-45.  io-45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— '5.45,  *6.*5.  6.45,  '7.15, 
7-45,  8.45,  19.15,  9-45,  io-45,  t".45i  *-45,  =-45,  3-45 
4-45,  *5.i5,  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  '7.15. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO—  *7-*5,  9-'5,  «-i5»  x.15,  3-15, 

5-I5- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2-*5,  4- '5' 


1  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  enly. 


"Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Je 
elers,  101  and  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  OO. 

(Established  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  35 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  €©. 

xi3  and  120  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  et 

A  SS A  VERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

^^    and  Mill  Supplies:  also.  Druggists'  Glassware. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


f)HAl 

BROAD_GAUGE. 
WINTER    ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  NuTEmber  rx,  1883,    and  untiv 
FURTHER   NOTICR, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thud 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


t6.5o  A.  M. 

8.30  a.  M. 
10.40  a.  m. 
•3.30  p.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5-I0  P.  M. 

6.3O  P.  M. 


DESTINATION. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and 
MenloPark 


6-35 
*S.io 
9-°3 

*10.02 

3.36 
t4-59 
5  55 


A.  M. 
A.  H. 
A.  V. 
A.  M. 

P.  M. 

P.  M. 

P.  M. 


8.3O  A.  M, 
IO.40  A.  M. 

*3-30  P.  M 
4.25  P.  M. 


Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 


9.03  j 
10.02  . 
3.36  1 
5-55  1 


10.40  a.m.  J  Gilroy,  Pajaro,    CastrovilU, ) 
*3-3°  p.  m.    (  ■  -  .Salinas,  and  Monterey. . .  ) 


10.02   A.  M. 

5-55  *•  M. 


.  Hollister  and  TresPinos..    |      5.55  P.  M. 


10.40  / 
*3-3°  * 


f  Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos,  )*,„„.  M 
*'"•  \  (CamPCapitoIa)&  Santa  Cru2  \  10'.oa  A"  "" 
'     *    I  broad  gaoge,po  change  of  cars  )      ao3     ' 


10.4a  a.  M.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations..  |      5.55  p.  m. 
'Sundays  excepted.       tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  h.  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates  —  to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day— to  Santa  Clara  or  San  Jose,  $2.50;  to  Gilroy, 
$4.00;  lo  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,  and  to  prin 
cipal  points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Officbs — Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent-  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
Forjpolnts  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 


TIME    TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
OUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4th  1883, 

k-'  and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M.,  fi-35,  *i-45.  *4-50,  t5-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  t7-oo.  "8.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  '5.30 
t5.3o  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Qnentin  Ferry)— *8.oo, 
t8-50  A.  M.,  *i2.oo,  ti2.oo  M.,  *2.3o,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)—  '6.50,  T6.40,  '8.45  A.  M.,  '3.20, 
ts-io  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45,  5*3°  P-   M. 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  9.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4.20  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.eo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  r.30  P.M.  From  Saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P-  M. 


\a\  1(»  A.M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  IO  tin  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S-  F.  at  1.10P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's  Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Coffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino  City,  Caspar,   Noyo,  Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast, 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday;  Fairfax,   $1;    Camp  Taylor,  $2;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50 ;  Tomales,  $3  50  ;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
R.etuming,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito  Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip^ — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 

F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Genl  Ticket  A?ent. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen' I  Superintendent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE, 

IN   THE    WESTERN    ADDITION.      A    desirable 

residence  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  on  ac- 
count  of  tbe  owner's  departnre.  Price  84,500  ; 
one-balf  casb,  and  one-hair  on  mortgage, 
harden  and  Stable  on  back  of  lot,  with  drive- 
way from  rear  street.  Mill  rent  readily,  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
For  particulars,  apply  to 

*  COBB  «fc  CO., 

No.  331  Montgomery  Street. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA. 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First  and   Brannan    Streets,    at   12 

o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connectine  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghae. 

c-o.unt,  From  San  Franciscofor 

oteambr                         Ig83>  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  iSth. 

ARABIC Thursday.  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  aoth. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  a 7th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R_  R_  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  tVharf,  or  No.  20a 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  AgenL 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whart 
as  follows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port-, 
at  10  a.  :.(.,  on  the  5th,  icth,  15th,  20th,  25th,  and  30th  of 
every  month.  The  steamer  sailing  the  3othof  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  Company's  steamer 
for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON. 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE"- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO   every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc,  everv 
Monday,  3  p.  u. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  314  Montgomery  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  ro  Market  Street  San  Frand*"-'.. 

DACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steam- rs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,   via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro December  15 

At  12  o'clock  m.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 
San  Juan December  15 

At  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to 
MAZATLAN,  SAN  BLAS.  MANZANILLO,  and  ACA; 
PULCO,  and  via  ACAPULCO  for  Lower  Mexican  and 
Central  American  ports,  calling  at  aAN  JOSE  DE  GUA- 
TEMALA ana  LA  LIBERTAD  10  land  passengers  and 
mails. 

Tickets  to  and  from   Europe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  all  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

Australia Friday,  December  21 

Immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$10  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  passage. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 

natmanihl  gray.  c  s.  wright.  j.  a.  c.vh?3Eli  , 

K.  GRAY  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

Ml  Sacramento  8ti**.t, 


THE 

AHERICL*  >r«AR  REFUVERl 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
ANV FACTURERS    OF    AL' 


M' 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugai 
for  export. 

C.  lUOfPHi;  low  A  CO.,  Agents. 

Offic*     ao8  California  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

E.WLISII  COKE  A\D  PIG  ir.o\, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEliSEBROUGH.        W.  H.  DIMOND. 

WILLIAMS,    OIMONli>    &    CO., 

SHIPPING  AND 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,  302   Market  Strelt  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S. 

■**  Co.  :  Padnc  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co. ;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
CVna  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited ;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


WM.  T.  COLE3IAA  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  -Merchants 

San  Franeiitco* 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in    every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


BANKING. 

'THE  NEVADA   BANK 

A  OF  SAN  FRANUSi  u. 

Paid-up  Capital *3,a©0,000  In  Gold. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President; 

_  _  Geo.  L.  Brandcr,  Viee- President  ; 

James  G.  Fair,         James  L.  Flood.         John  W.  Macka> 

J-  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street. 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANUSCO 

Capital SSjOOO,ooc 

William  Alvord Presides. 

Thomas  Bbown ^ Cashie. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashie . 

AGENTS- Sew  York,  Agency  of  ihe  Bank  o; 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank 
Chicago,  I  nion  National  Bank  ;  M.  Louis,  Boa* 
men's  Savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  ilie  Bank  1 
aew  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Boilisel'lld  •t- 
Sons  ;  China,  Japan,  India,  and  Australia,  thr 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Ag«nt  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone 
pendents  m  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interi.  1 
»*-n»  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
u&tes  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  worl^ 
i;raw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlic 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Antwerp,  Amster 
darn^  St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberi 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hon.;  - 
kong,  Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


INSURANCE. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  <  \ 

London.     Instituted  1803. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lor 

don.     Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Londc- 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY tf  Liverpool.    £.* 
tablished  1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  P;> 
one  Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager 

Pacific  Branch  Ofiice,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mor  1 
gomery  Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  BuildinK,)  San  Francisco 


COMMERCIAL 

'NSURANCE   COMPANY  OF  CALA 


I 


f;re  and  marine 


Principal  office  405  California  Street.  San  Frandscc. 
JOHN  H.  WISE,  Preside!.. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON,  Secretary. 


IJOME  MUTUAL 
-*  ■*  INSURANCE  COMPAA  i . 

No.  816  Sansome  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 

Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Goid). .  .$300,000  Ck 
Assets,  Jan.  1, 1882 684^32  1 , 


PRESIDENT. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. .....  J.  N.  L.  SHEPAI I 

SECRETARY   CHARLES  k!  Si" 


J.  F.  HOUGHTO>> 

.  j.  n.  r 


C     J.    HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.   MAM. 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

393  and  324  California  St.,  and  302  and  304  Sansome  S< 
San  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Sis 
W.  L.  Chalmers.  Special  Agent  and  Adjustti 

RUBBER  HOSE 

FOE    GARDENS.    MILLS,     MAES,    AMD    FIRI: 

DEPART  JIE-VTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GrTTA  PEBCHA  AND  KIBBLE 

MA_M'FAl'TI"HI\G    COMPANY. 


Carboll zed  Rnbber  Hose,  Standard,  (Halle.r 
Cross,)  Rnbber  Hose,  Extra  "  A  "  Robber  Hose, 
Robber  Hose,  (Competition, >  Section  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose.  Steam  Flre-En^lne 
Hose,  CaxboUzed  "Maltese  Cross "  Brand. 

VALVES,  GASKETS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER 

FACTORY  ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  A   CO., 

H\EF.ll   DIRECTORS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.R.COWBN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  |.     W .   POR    ER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


CHRISTMAS  GARDS 


Tbe    mo't   wonderful  and   benutifnl    line  of   Card-. 

ever   displayed.        lOVTfeT    PRIt'l .». 
Call  and  see.  Open  evenings.  Call   and  see. 

436  California  St.,  3  doors  below  Mont- 
gomery, opp.  Merchants'  Exchange. 


J.  J.  EVANS 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


E.H.KcDoiiald, 
President. 

San  Francisco, 

Sal. 

iisliea 

1863. 

Ca^tztLStGcfc 
StQOO.CQGOC 
r5urplOS    460,800.70 

Ban  Francisco.  Oil.,  July  l,  1SS3. 


PRICE'S    SAX   LEANHRO 

VILLAGE    CART, 

(WHITECHAPEL   STYLE). 

Important  Improvements  In  construction  and 
finish  or  ttae  new  lot  now  ready. 

It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
•ept  that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  and  back  up  too  far.  The  bory  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  lime,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  colled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveline  de-vice,  by  means  of  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  a  large 
horse  carrying  the  shaft*  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  v.  hides  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horsej  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
ally remedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept.  1,1883. 

Jacob  Price,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  3000  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  B.  Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "  Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc,  etc,  address  Truman,  Isham  *t  Co., 
511  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 

JACOB  PUKE, 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 

San  Leandro,  Cal, 


If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Select  a 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

We  have  now  In  stock  the  finest  assortment 
ever  offered  In  this  city. 


This  Cut  represents  onr  LADY'S   ntAJiKL-IX 
KOCKEB,   Xo.  471,  &S.50. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  from  which 
you  can  select  as  weU  as  if  you  Tisited  our 
store,  at  644  MARKET  STREET,  8.  F, 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO. 


119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Invite  public  attention  to  their  exhibition  for  the 
coming  Holidays  in  WATCHES  of  every  description, 
DIAMONDS  and  all  kinds  of  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
mounted  and  unmounted;  PEARLS,  JEWELRY, 
SILTERWARE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CHIME 
CLOCKS,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  collection;they  hare 
yet  offered,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  and  novel  articles  in  the  latest  styles. 


Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  very  lowest 
prices. 


INSURANCE     COMJPjAM 

of  california.! 

Capital, $750,900 

Assets,  December' 31, 1882,    {■       ■]       $1,350,000 


D.  J.  STAPLES,  President 
iALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  T.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 
E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst,  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


MAGRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING   MACHINE   AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F„ 

Alio  at  11(1  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteenth  street, 
Oakland. 


o 

2  § 

§  S 

h  S 


RUPTURE 


Cured.  QteaUrt  laventlsn 

ofthexfc  Ptf.bcb  b.  SOM 
704  Sac  St. ,  San  Fan.  Cab 


NOT  TO   HAVE 


I£H  I     BAN 


SEEN    THE 


AT   20,  22.  24   GEARY   STREET, 


IS   TO    HAVE 


THE     BEST 


Collection  of  JAPANESE  ART  WORKS  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  great  variety  of 
articles  which  are  bound  to  be  appreciated  as  holiday  presents  make  ICHI  BAN  the  most 
popular  resort  in  the  city,  where  people  throng   to    admire   the    UNSURPASSED   DISPLAY. 

FOR  SALE,  a  choice  assortment  of  Genuine  TURKISH  and  PERSIAN   RUGS  at  less  than 

the  regular  importers'  rates. 

OPEN   UNTIL   MIDNIGHT. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Vt  HEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
303  Sutter  Street,  San  Framelieo. 


(fffB    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


137  POST  STREET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  Hamlin  Organs.    Send  for  catalogue. 


ART-PAINTED,  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


For  Decoration*. 


W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OO. 

IIS  to  IIS  Battery  Street. 


GERMEA 


FOR 


BREAKFAST. 


DELICIOUS 


TRY   IT! 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  CO. 


Sole  Ae*Bt«. 


■    '■  --l\ 


The  Argonaut. 


VOL.  XIII.     NO.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,   DECEMBER  22,   1883. 


PRICE,    TEN   CENTS. 


$etfpe:qt  of  tl^e  'ffopi^. 


By  YDA   H.   ADDIS. 


Dona  Monica  Yznaga  de  Benites  was  the  richest  woman 
in  the  parish  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario.  She  was  a 
widow,  with  four  children  :  Celedonica,  the  wife  of  Amado 
Vega ;  Manuela,  a  dark,  plump,  plain  girl  of  eighteen  ; 
Simeon  and  Lorenzo,  brown,  sturdy,  stolid  boys  of  twelve 
aod  eight  years  respectively.  Then  there  was  Pedro  Benites, 
the  son  of  Dona  Monica's  spouse,  by  a  former  marriage. 
Pedro  was  married,  and  had  three  children  ;  he  kept  a  little 
s'.op  on  the  corner,  opposite  his  stepmother's  abode,  on  land 
belonging  to  that  good  and  practical  dame;  and  farther 
along  to  the  left,  within  the  same  stone-walled  enclosure,  his 
half-sister,  Celedonica,  dwelt. 

Dona  Monica  was  a  middle-sized,  shapely  woman,  with  a 
square -cu:  build,  and  an  air  of  wholesome  vigor.  Her  head 
and  face  were  of  a  rather  noble  cast — much  the  type  associ- 
ated with  the  order  of  Roman  matrons ;  and  the  severe 
coiffure  of  coiled  braids  and  the  simplicity  of  her  costume 
enhanced  the  impression  of  classic  turn.  She  and  her 
daughter,  Celedonica,  retained  the  wonted  garb  of  their 
class ;  the  low,  easy,  sandal-like  shoes,  on  feet  as  often 
stockingless  as  enhosed ;  the  plain,  straight  skirt  of  dark 
stuff,  falling  ia  full  folds  to  the  ground  ;  the  sole  upper  gar- 
ment a  linen  chemise,  enriched  on  band  and  sleeves  with 
thick  embroidery,  hand-wrought  in  silk  flosses  of  black,  or 
deepest,  purest  red  or  blue,  Manuela,  less  conservative  than 
her  mother  and  sister,  adopted  more  modern  ideas,  and  so 
wore,  when  the  exigencies  of  temperature  and  occupation 
permitted,  a  loose  cotton  jacket. 

But  Manuela  and  the  stepson,  Amado  Vega,  on  account  of 
this  toleration  of  advanced  ideas  in  dress,  were  regarded  by 
the  rest  of  the  family  with  a  certain  tinge  of  jealous  sus- 
picion and  resentment.  Amado,  although  equipped  in  con- 
ventional trousers,  still  wore  the  short  jacket  and  broad  hat 
of  the  caballero  of  other  days  ;  but  this,  being  deemed  a 
horseback  ensemble,  was  regarded  as  extremely  suggestive 
of  unpatriotic  progress,  when  contrasted  with  the  wide  white 
cotton  drawers,  and  shirt  worn  outside  them,  constituting  the 
raiment  of  Pedro  and  Lorenzo  and  Simeon. 

Dona  Monica  lived  beyond  the  very  restricted  limits  of 
the  business  portion  of  the  town,  although  time  had  been 
when  the  casa  Benites  had  been  the  very  nerve-centre  of  the 
village.  The  Benites  had  owned  a  large  shop  in  those  other 
and  better  days — the  shop  of  the  time — and  the  two  corner 
rooms  in  the  great,  square,  white,  stuccoed  adobe  were  still 
fitted  up  with  bins  and  shelving,  in  a  style  so  superior  to  the 
usual  equipments  of  Rosario's  establishments  as  to  warrant 
the  inference  that  some  errant  American  carpenter  had 
strayed  to  this  little  mining  town  at  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  had  lent  a  hand  at  his  craft-work  while  stranded 
here  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  the  little  traffic  of 
the  hamlet  had  ebbed  thence,  and  had  concentrated  in  a 
clustering  group  of  white-wailed,  red-tiled  houses,  nestling 
around  the  gray  old  church  and  the  dusky,  dim,  dull  little 
fonda,  whose  faded  sign,  "  Meson  de  la  Union,"  had  been  a 
concession  to  the  American  husband  of  the  hostess.  All  the 
shops — and  they  did  not  number  half  a  score,  all  told — were 
ranged  then  on  the  "  Cal!e  Mayor,"  and  Dona  Monica's 
apartments  were  closed  up,  and  given  over  to  dust,  darkness, 
and  silence,  save  when  some  exploring  lizard  was  minded  to 
make  his  way  in,  through  door  inadvertently  set  ajar  ;  then, 
indeed,  there  was  something  of  life  and  action  in  the  de- 
serted iiendajon.  For,  soon  or  late,  the  invader's  temerity 
was  discovered  and  made  patent  to  the  world — the  little 
world  thereabout ;  and  Simeon  and  Lorenzo,  Manuela, 
and  the  daring  children  of  the  American  tenants,  straight- 
way formed  themselves  into  a  body  militant,  and  stormed 
the  fortress.  Not  seldom  were  they  joined  by  Espetacion, 
the  sister  of  Maxima,  Pedro  Benites's  wi'e. 

Espetacion  was  a  tall,  slender  girl,  of  vigorous  muscle  and 
feeble  intellect.  If  she  was  not  clever  she  was  courageous ; 
the  little  grin°os  themselves  were  less  reckless  and  foolhardy 
than  she.  When  the  sweep  of  her  dragging,  slattern  skirts, 
and  the  shuffle  of  her  slipshod  chanclas  sounded  at  the  door, 
the  luckless  lizard  of  her  guest  darted  away  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  rooms,  and  strove  to  conceal  there  the  too 
conspicuous  splendor  of  his  armor.  But  in  vain  his  rattling 
feet  climbed  the  sieek  ogees  of  the  shelf  standards  or  clat- 
tered over  the  tin  interlinings  of  the  empty  bins.  Espeta- 
cion's  sharp,  beady  little  brown  eyes  were  sure  to  spy  him 
out ;  and  her  talon-like  fingers  once  curved  around.him,  there 
was  do  escape  for  the  miserable  iguana,  unless,  perchance, 
that  re. -a  .less  hand  grasped  only  his  scaly  tail ;  then  if  he 
-=roul "  s  himself  strongly  aside,  aftera  moment  of  agony 
-light  escape,  leaving  in  the  girl's  hand  his  tail, 
rt  off.  Indeed,  more  than  one  unballasted  victim 
ientf  with  the  mutilated  stump  half  healed,  still 


slid  about  the  upper  branches   of  the  orange  trees  in  the 
patio,  wisely  shunning  the  lower  realms. 

There  had  been  a  siege  and  a  skirmish  in  the  corner 
rooms  one  hot  September  afternoon  ;  the  din  of  warfare  had 
aroused  the  household  from  the  siesta's  blissful  surcease 
from  thought  and  effort,  and  a  little  group  of  women  sat  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  wide-arched  corridor,  when  the  irre- 
pressible, tireless  children  sallied  into  the  patio — a  redoubt- 
able quintet — Espetacion  from  her  lair  across  the  way,  Sim- 
eon, and  Lorenzo,  and  the  two  Americans,  fair-haired  little 
Judge,  and  the  impish  gypsy  Pink  leading  the  van,  elfish  of 
face  and  spidery  of  limb,  in  her  slim,  brown,  bird-claw  fin- 
eers  a  squirming  iguana,  panting  with  distress  and  fatigue, 
flashing  the  sunlight  from  his  beautiful  mail  of  gold  and 
green.  Pinky  Albright  marched  straight  across  the  patio, 
and  poised  her  hands,  overflowing  with  wriggling  iguana, 
u-oa  her  mother's  knee.  Mrs.  Albright  shrank  away,  with 
abhorrence  on  her  gentle  face. 

"  Oh,  Pink,  how  can  you  touch  such  dreadful  creatures  ? 
Go,  carry  it  away  ! " 

"  Why,  Betty,"  said  the  child,  distinct  and  lively  reproach 
in  her  tone,  "I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  its  tail  grow  out 
again.     Espetacion  says  it  will." 

"  St,  Betty  ! "  cried  bold,  little  Judge,  of  the  sunny  crest ; 
both  those  absurd  children  called  their  mother  by  her  baptis- 
mal name.  "  Si,  Betty  !  An'  Pink's  goin'  to  put  'e'  'guana 
in  her  room  under  bed,  for  'Petacion  can't  get  to  change  him ! 
She  cheat,  'Petacion  do  ! " 

Then  Mollie  Mervyn,  Mrs.  Albright's  sister,  uttered  a 
shriek  of  horror  and  dismay,  followed  by  energetic  protest 
and  insistence.  Mrs.  Albright  in  vain  sought  to  allay  the 
rising  passion  of  her  circle ;  her  children  were  bent  on  zo- 
ological observation,  and  refused  to  consider  their  aunt's 
fears,  contemptible  in  their  familiar  eyes.  The  boys,  Simeon 
and  Lorenzo,  stole  away  kitchenward,  hoping  to  avert  notice 
from  their  participation  in  the  matter.  Espetacion  lingered 
to  await  the  issue,  her  stupid,  silly  face  full  of  the  lust  of  suf- 
fering ;  her  low,  chuckling  laugh  a  revolting  delight  in  bru- 
tality. Mrs.  Albright,  inclined  to  yield  a  point,  was  kept  to 
the  mark  by  her  sister's  vehemence,  and,  finally,  leading  re- 
bellious Pink  to  the  zaguan  door,  made  her  throw  the  reptile 
into  the  dusty  road,  whence  it  scrambled,  surprised,  up  the 
angle  of  Pedro's  house  across  the  way,  promptly,  if  awkward- 
ly, followed  by  Espetacion.  Dona  Monica  hastened  across 
the  court  to  hustle  her  boys  from  the  larder,  and  Pinky  fol- 
lowed sullenly. 

"  Those  children  grow  worse  every  day,  Betty,"  complained 
Miss  Mervyn ;  "  they  will  be  perfect  little  savages  before 
the  summer  is  over." 

Mrs.  Albright  made  no  reply ;  perhaps  she  thought  her 
sister  should  be  content  with  victory  ;  perhaps  she  repented 
of  her  own  severity.  From  the  unhewn  rafters  of  the  kitchen 
porch,  a  primitive  beehive  of  the  country  was  swinging — a 
hollow  log,  with  clay-plastered  ends.  The  little  girl  planted 
beneath  it  a  drum-like  stool,  framed  of  bamboo-like  canes 
and  capped  with  rawhide,  and,  mounting  thereupon,  put  her 
hand  over  the  aperture,  teasing  the  big  brown  bees,  that 
hummed  and  buzzed  furiously  about  her  head,  when  they 
found  the  ingress  barred  by  the  sunburned,  fleshless  little  paw. 

"  Only  look  at  Pink  tormenting  the  bees  ! "  cried  Mollie 
Mervyn,  viciously ;  "  it's  a  pity  they  do  not  teach  her  a  les- 
son !" 

"  The  bees  never  sting  the  little  one,"  said  Manuela,  softly, 
in  her  Own  tongue,  having  learned  to  catch  the  gist  of  the 
English  she  heard.    "  They  love  her." 

The  mother's  affection  turned  a  grateful  look  upon  brown 
Manuela.  "  Yes,  they  love  her,  my  poor,  little  daughter  ! 
She  has  gone  into  one  of  her  dark  moods  now.  Petrita,  will 
you  sing  ?  Your  music  always  soothes  the  child,  as  David's 
calmed  Saul." 

It  was  characteristic  of  pretty  Petra  Sanchez  that  she 
should  have  sat  through  the  little  scene  of  contest  without 
offering  a  word  of  mediation.  It  was  always  so.  Storms 
might  beat  and  destroy  all  about  her,  if  only  her  own  tranquil 
life  were  undisturbed.  She  turned  to  Mrs.  Albright  the 
soft,  voluptuous  beauty  of  her  perfect  face,  lit  with  a  serene, 
amiable  smile. 

"Sing? — I — but  yes  !  surely.  Simeon,  come  hither.  Wilt 
thou  bring  me  the  guitar  from  the  sala  f  " 

"  La  guitarrita  quieresf"  asked  Simeon  the  stolid.  "  Is 
it  the  little  one  you  want  then  ?  " 

"  No,  thou  ! — la  tercera!" 

And  presently  the  boy  came  forth  again,  clumsily  strum- 
ming his  fingers  across  the  big  guitar,  whose  thirteen  strings 
straightway  boomed  out  discordant  protest,  Simeon  dallied 
across  the  saguan,  evoking  dire  dissonance  from  the  tor- 


tured chords,  until  an  outcry  of  dismay  arose,  and  pretty 
Petrita  snatched  the  guitar  from  him,  tuned  it  with  swift  and 
cunning  fingers,  and  swept  the  strings  in  a  passionate  pre- 
lude. Her  voice  rose  sweet  and  pathetic  in  the  strains  of 
"  La  Golondrina."  It  is  a  plaintive  little  song,  full  of  the 
homesick  longing  of  a  Spaniard,  prisoner  to  the  Moors,  who 
sees  with  keenest  envy  the  Spainward  flight  of  the  swallows 
winging  north  from  their  winter's  exile.  It  was  curious  and 
touching  to  see  how  the  yearning  and  the  tenderness  of  it 
found  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rebellious  little  girl  by  the 
beehive.  The  naughty  hands  fell  and  hung  listless,  the  de- 
fiant head  drooped,  the  form  relaxed  its  unchildlike  tension, 
until  finally  she  rushed  across  the  court,  pressing  her  palm 
on  her  lips,  to  choke  back  the  sobs,  and  dashed  headlong 
out  the  door,  as  Petra's  voice  died  away  in  the  pathos  and 
the  despair  of  the  closing  strain, 

"  Nunca  mas,  nunca  mas  volvere-  !  " 

"It  was  almost  like  that  meant  Pinky  when  she  ran  away/ 
said  Petra,  lapsing  into  ordinary  utterance ;  "  that  part 
'  Nevermore,  nevermore  I'll  return.'" 

This  young  lady,  often  at  fault  in  her  syntax,  had  a  trick 
of  catching  the  dramatic  shades,  that  made  her  translations 
rather  apt  and  striking. 

"  No  !  no  ! "  cried  the  mother,  apprehensively,  "  I  don't 
like  to  hear  you  say  that,  Petra.  She  will  come  back  short- 
ly. She  has  gone  away  so  we  may  not  see  her  tears.  She 
is  so  proud." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  homely,  brown  Manuela,  the  tender-hearted, 
consoled  ;  "  but  of  a  truth,  then,  she  will  come  back ;  but 
now,  without  doubt,  she  has  gone  to  our  oratoria  to  pray  a. 
little." 

"  What,  then,"  broke  in  a  masculine  voice,  deep  and  insin- 
uating, "  is  the  little  runaway's  flight  to  silence  our  ruiseiiora 
— our  lovely  nightingale  ?  " 

Manuela  looked  up  with  a  little  cry,  "Amado  !  thou  !" 

Beautiful  Petra  silently  lifted  to  his  dark,  glowing  face  the 
splendor  of  her  gazelle  eyes.  Celedonica's  husband  sat  down 
among  them  with  further  insistence  as  to  Petra's  singing  ; 
and  Petra,  after  somewhat  of  hesitation,  combated  by  his 
urgency,  yielded,  and  began  a  humorous  song  in  vogue  among 
the  people — the  whimsical  wail  of  a  spinster  who  bemoans 
her  waning  chances  of  matrimony.  It  was  a  funny  little 
song,  and  the  tune  a  spirited  enough  bit  of  music.  But  it 
was  lost  on  Mrs.  Albright,  in  whose  heart  rang  the  ominous 
prophecy  of  Petra's  inconsiderate  speech  ;  and  when  she 
arose  to  seek  the  little  fugitive,  Manuela,  her  exquisite  sym- 
pathetic delicacy  all  alert,  went  with  her.  But  Amado  tar- 
ried. He  was  too  wise  to  pay  exclusive  court  to  Petra,  and 
so,  with  native  courtiership,  he  guarded,  by  carefully  divided 
attention,  against  possible  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Mervyn.  To  that  young  lady,  shallow,  selfish,  and  frivolous, 
Amado's  handsome  face  and  flattering,  deferential  manner 
recommended  him.  She  was  slow  at  the  comprehension  of 
Spanish ;  Amado's  fluency  let  him  utter  with  impunity  to 
Petra  sentimental  subtleties  audacious  as  he  would.  Petra, 
as  are  many  women  of  the  angel-faced  type,  was  sly  as  craft 
itself.  She  was  not  likely  to  commit  herself,  by  deed  or 
word ;  but  so  long  as  no  harm  to  her  ensued,  others  might 
outrage  morality  of  purpose  at  will.  For  herself,  the  might- 
iest passion  she  could  know  would  never  move  her  to  a  sac- 
rifice of  self.  Comfort,  expediency,  not  duty  nor  propriety, 
would  restrain  her.  All  unsophisticated  as  she  was,  and  un- 
versed in  worldly  wisdom,  the  girl  might  have  been  a  veteran 
in  the  most  artificial  society.  She  was  the  type  of  a  class  of 
women  diverse  of  sphere,  and  ever  recurrent. 

While  he  talked,  Amado  had  been  dallying  with  a  sketch- 
book of  Miss  Mervyn's  that  lay  near.  He  scrawled  a  line, 
as.  if  unconsciously,  and  kept  twirling  in  his  fingers  the  b  t 
of  paper  he  had  torn,  until,  in  an  affected  show  of  violence, 
when  he  playfully  feigned  to  wrest  the  guitar  from  Petra,  he 
contrived  to  drop  the  billet  into  the  shell  of  the  bihucla,  be- 
tween the  strings,  and  with  a  touch  on  Petra's  hand  and  a 
flaming  glance,  he  directed  her  attention  to  his  disposal  of 
the  missive. 

"  Amado."      ' 

The  soft,  melancholy  voice  made  him  start  as  a  shot  might 
have  done.  His  wife  stood  in  relief  against  the  background 
of  the  darkening  zaguan,  a  figure  with  a  hundred-fold  the 
voice  and  character  of  Petra's  insipid  prettiness,  perfect  as 
Petra  was  in  contour  and  coloring ;  a  figure  that  might  well 
have  had  attraction  for  any  man,  save  this  inconstant  Ama- 
do, wearied  of  the  mother  of  his  children,  his  bride  of  five 
years  since, 

"  Amado,  Rafaelita  is  worse  ;  she  is  fevered.  I  think  you 
must  go  bring  me  tamarinds  to  make  her  cooling  drink." 
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Her  voice  was  clear  and  calm  ;  it  was  not  even  tremulous 
as  the  sickness  of  her  child  would  warrant.  Amado  felt 
rising  within  him  the  satisfaction  of  reassurance  ;  he  had 
feared  she  might  have  stood  there  long  enough  to  see  his 
jnanceuvre  with  the  note.  When  he  had  gone,  Mollie  Mer- 
vyn  and  Petra  Sanchez,  not  ill-matched  representatives 
of  two  races,  had,  indeed,  the  grace  to  offer  inquiry  and  aid 
"or  the  sick  child. 

"  No — oh,  no  !  not  so  ill,  then.  But  I  do  always  alone — 
no  help — not  Amado,  even.  I  am  strong — I,  in  all  ways — I 
need  no  assistance.  Goest  thou  for  a  week,  Petrita?  I  will 
put  away  the  bikuela  for  thee — no?'* 

But  Petrita,  disclaiming  intention  to  molest  Celedonica 
with  such  trouble,  slipped  into  the  great  dim  sala,  whence 
Dresently  came  a  twang,  even  as  if  the  guitar  strings  had 
oeen  spread  and  stretched. 

Amado's  note  had  found  its  aim. 

Before  she  turned  homeward,  Celedonica  stood  a  brief 
while  lost  in  thought ;  a  picturesque  figure,  with  her  dark 
irms  and  neck  outlined  by  the  white  chemise.  She  was  not 
:n  the  slightest  degree  voluptuous  or  odalisqueish  of  style, 
/et  she  was  strangely  suggestive  of  some  mysterious  ancient 
Eastern  race.  Slighter  built,  she  had  something  of  her 
■nother's  unconscious  dignity  of  carriage,  but  her  face  was 
at  once  more  passionate  and  more  spiritual.  Was  it  Nubian 
or  Egyptian  in  character? — that  intense  oval  face,  mutely, 
passively  expectant,  with  level  gaze,  full  of  sad,  patient, 
resignation,  belied  by  the  smoldering  blaze  in  her  deep, 
gloomy  eyes. 

An  hour  later,  Amado's  wife,  strolling  down  the  road 
.oward  the  great  tamarind  tree,  met  Mrs.  Albright  and 
Manuela  coming  up  from  the  river. 

1  And  the  little  one,  then — where  is  she  ? " 

"Ah,  my  Celedonica,"  hastened  to  reply  the  good  Manu- 
ela, "  thou  art  whom  we  need.  La  chiquita  is  like  pure  steel 
to-day — so  hard.  Nor  with  her  mother,  nor  with  me,  will  she 
come.  I  gained  of  Dona  Ysabelita  here  that  she  leave  her 
iittle  daughter  in  the  chapel  until  we  return  from  the  bath. 
But  no,  then  ! — even  now  the  child  will  not  come.  S^ie  lies 
there  in  the  chapel,  and  will  not  lift  her  face  from  the  floor. 
Look  you,  Celedonica  mine !  it  grows  dark  ;  and  all  manner 
of  creeping  things  come  out  to  walk  the  earth.  For  this 
troubled  mother's  sake,  go  thou,  my  sister,  into  the  shrine, 
and  coax  away  that  crjatura  traviesa.  Thy  influence  will 
be  more  that  she  knows  thee  less  well.  Besides,  thou  hast 
the  gift  of  persuasion.  Go,  then,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
and  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario." 

The  special  shrine  of  the  Benites,  built  in  commemoration 
of  some  saintly  concession  or  intervention  granted  long  years 
before,  was  a  low,  square  structure  of  gray  stone,  built  like  a 
lodge,  with  its  gray  front  face  flush  with  the  great  stone  wall 
that  shut  in  Dona  Monica's  property  on  that  side.  The 
whole  front  wall  was  fllled  with  a  grated  door,  but,  even  so, 
little  light  at  this  hour  penetrated  within.  The  rear  wall 
formed  a  species  of  altar,  where,  on  raised  forms  of  masonry, 
stood  flowers,  candles  set  in  the  flat  earthen-ware  holders  of 
the  country,  and  all  such  offerings  as  had  been  made  before 
the  waxen  image  and  the  painted  effigy  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Rosary.  Celedonica  sat  down  beside  the  little  figure  prone 
on  the  earthem  floor,  and  lifted  the  hot  head  to  her  knee 
with  gentle  hands. 

"  What,  then,  thou  poor  little  stranger,  full  of  grief !  All 
heretic  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  come  here  to  our  blessed  Lady 
for  comfort  ?  But  she,  too,  was  a  mother ;  has  she  not  made 
thee  remember  how  thine  sorrows  for  thy  willful  stay  ?  Come, 
then,  hijita,  come  to  that  mother  who  loves  thee  well.  She 
grieves  alone  ;  thy  father  has  not  come.  Do  thou  console 
her.  Poor  mother,  far  from  her  home  and  kindred,  here  in 
our  strange  land." 

It  was  as  Manuela  had  said ;  her  sister  was  a  pleader 
joru,  full  of  that  nameless  power  that  won  to  do  her  will 
vhomever  she  would.  The  wayward  child  sat  up,  preparing 
.0  come  away,  when  Celedonica  caught  her  patient's  head 
between  two  slender,  strong,  brown  hands,  and  bent  it  down 
again  to  rest  on  her  own  knee.  It  was  not  to  guard  the 
child's  innocence  from  the  knowledge  of  the  treachery  in  the 
murmur  of  perfidious  voices  that  floated  from  the  field  behind 
the  shrine.  Rather  it  was  that  this  woman,  all  meek  and 
humble  as  she  seemed,  was  full  of  a  bitter,  mighty  pride,  to 
which  it  was  intolerable  that  even  a  child  should  know  how 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  faithless  Amado  and  traitorous 
Petra,  keeping  tryst  here  in  the  safety  of  nightfalL 

"  Mi  vida  !  my  alma  ! "  Amado  was  saying  now ;  "  ah, 

my  life  !  my  soul !    I  curse  my  hateful  bonds.    But  thou 

:  wilt  meet  me  here,  my  Petra.    The  bihuela  shall  say  when. 

-  Do  thou  play  on  thy  guitar  in  the  porch  daily,  and  I  will 

I  find  a  way  to  leave  a  message  in  it.  Thy  dear  guitar  ! — it  sings 

of  fondest  joy." 

When  the  false  ones  had '  departed,  Celedonica  released 
her  charge,  and  knelt  there  with  one  bitter  cry  and  prayer  : 

"  Blessed  Mother !  Holy  Helper  !  show  me  a  means ;  teach 
are  a  way  to  repay  through  their  own  instrument  of  treach- 
ery." 

And  then  she  glided  away  into  the  night,  with  the  child  In 
her  hand,  subdued  and  awed  by  the  woman's  terrible  quie- 
tude. 

*****  *  * 

Near  the  old  gray  church  on  the  knoll,  Pancho  Villalon, 
the  silversmith,  had  a  house,  in  whose  front  room  he  had  a 
work-bench,  and  furnace,  and  his  scant  stock  in  trade.  Cel- 
edonica Benites  de  Vega  came  thither  one  afternoon,  so  hot 
that  all  the  church  pigeons  had  taken  refuge  in  the  belfry — 
white,  and  fawn,  and  pretty  purple  creatures,  that  for  the 
most  part  spent  their  innocent  lives  whirling  and  fluttering 
about  the  tower  in  the  sunlight.  But  to-day  were  wanting 
even  the  scores  of  little  lizards  usually  darting  about  the 
■  rocks,  bright  as  gems.  Pancho  Villalon,  dozing  over  his 
metal,  roused  himself  with  a  jerk  when  Celedonica  stepped 
into  his  little  shop  with  soundless  tread — only  the  darkening 
of  the  door  told  of  her  presence.  She  laid  before  Pancho  a 
handful  of  baubles,  that  she  had  brought  hither  tied  up  in 
one  corner  of  her  worn  blue  rebozo. 

"  Make  me  a  bihuela  of  silver,  Panchito,  with  the  strings 
of  gold,  if  these  will  serve  to  pay.  Make  it  of  your  best 
workmanship ;  it  is  for  an  offering  to  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Rosario." 

"  But  what  is  this,  then  ?"  cried  Pancho  Villalon  ;  "  these 
sure  thine  ear-hoops  thou  bringest  me,  Celedonica,  and  a  ring 
'-ftrViosI  thy  wedding-ring  1    But  of  a  surety,  thou  dost 


not  mean  these  for  the  melting-pot?  If  thou  wouldst  have  a 
votive  oflering,  I  will  make  it  de  confianza,  until  Amado  shall 
get  the  money." 

For  it  was  no  secret  that  Amado's  pride  and  indolence 
brought  small  comfort  to  his-  household  ;  and  Dona  Monica 
was  not  fond  of  opening  her  purse,  even  to  her  own. 

"  Pancho  Villalon,"  said  Celedonica,  in  a  slow,  soft,  deadly 
tone,  "  do  my  work  as  I  bid,  or  do  it  not  at  all.  Without 
doubt,  some  one  going  to  the  port  will  do  my  errand  with  a 
goldsmith  there.  I  came  to  you  as  a  neighbor,  and  for  that 
I  want  it  soon!" 

"  Nothing,  then,  of  the  port,"  said  Pancho,  sulkily ;  "  you 
can  have  your  guitar  the  day  after  to-morrow."  And  at  noon 
that  day  it  hung  before  the  image  in  the  shrine,  at  whose  altar 
knelt  Celedonica  all  that  hot,  long,  summer  afternoon. 

That  evening,  Pinky  Albright  came  up  from  the  river  with 
Petrita  Sanchez  and  the  little  boy,  and  climbed  on  her  father's 
knee,  in  the  dusk  corridored  porch,  Petra  having  passed  on 
in  search  of  Manuela. 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  any  more  to  the  river  with  Petrita  for 
to  bathe,"  declared  the  child,  in  her  funny  English,  inter- 
larded with  Spanish  idioms. 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? "  the  gentle  mother  spoke. 

"Well,  it  is  for  that  Amado  comes  always  there,  and  with 
Petrita  talks." 

"  Why  don't  you  put  your  words  in  straight?"  cried  Mollie 
Mervyn,  who,  sooth  to  say  and  silly,  was  envious  of  the  man- 
nerism whose  quaintness  sat  not  unbecomingly  on  the 
child. 

Pinky  gave  her  a  disdainful  glance  through  the  darkness. 

"  And  Petra  goes  not  into  the  water.  But  when  I  do  call 
her,  Amado  tells  me, '  Vayapues  !  Can't  you  swim  alone  ? '" 

"Si,  Bettita,"  supplemented  little  Judge,  improvising  a 
diminutive  ;  "  yes,  an'  he  calls  'er  '  camarron ! ' " 

Pinky  flushed  wi:h  annoyance.  True  to  the  instincts  of 
her  sex,  she  would  have  suppressed  all  mention  of  indignity 
offered  her. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  said,  "  maybe  I  am  shrimp,  then  ;  but  I 
will  go  for  the  bath  no  more  with  the  Petra.  I  like  Cele- 
donica too  much." 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Albert  Albright,  gravely,  "  that  small 
girls  were  in  bed.  Go  and  ask  Manuela  to  help  you  retire — 
I  want  to  talk  to  your  mother ;  she  will  come  to  you  by  and 
by.  And — if  you  like,  you  can  be  over  at  your  friend  Cele- 
donica's  to-morrow  when  Petra  is  ready  to  go  to  the  river. 
I  don't  think  she'll  come  there  after  you." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  child  ! "  avowed  Mollie  Mervyn, 
solemnly,  when  the  children  had  gone  ;  "  Pink  knows  more 
to-day  than  I  do  about  some  things," 

"  True,"  quoth  Albert  Albright,  dryly,  "  and  yet  she  is  no 
prodigy."  His  sister-in-law's  platitudes  and  affectations  were 
not  sacred  in  Mr.  Albright's  eyes. 

"  The  idea  of  a  child  nine  years  old  knowing  anything 
could  be  wrong  between  Amado  and  Petrita/  persisted  Miss 
Mervyn,  injudiciously. 

"  The  very  idea  of  there  being  aught  wrong  for  her  to 
know  1 "  cried  Albert  Albright,  with  some  sternness.  "  Once 
for  all,  Mollie,  I  don't  want  that  girl  in  contact  with  my 
family.  Send  her  home  1  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  when  the  very  children  see  their  drift !  I  never  wanted 
her  to  come  here  ;  send  her  home." 

"  Oh,  your  children  !  they're  very  much  too  precocious  ! 
Why,  Albert,  Petra  can't  go  home  until  her  people  come 
back  from  Acaponeta.  She  was  invited  to  stay  here  until 
they  went  to  thefuncion." 

"  Very  well,  then,  have  it  your  own  way.  You  always  do, 
by  hook  or  by  crook.  But  you'd  better  pray  that  no  harm 
comes  of  it.  Betty,  you  see  that  Petra  goes  home  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"It  is  a  shame!"  Miss  Mervyn  insisted.  "Petra  is  so 
much  company  for  me.  And  she  has  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish so  nicely,  and  to  dress  like  Americans." 

"  Yes,  and  to  betray  like  them.  Betty,  you'll  not  forget ;  1 
don't  want  to  see  her  here  when  I  come  back  from  the  port." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  Amado,"  said  mild  Mrs.  Albright, 
"for  having  called  poor  Pink  'camarron.' " 

"  She  is  like  one,"  the  husband  chuckled  ;  "  scrawny  little 
thing  with  big  eyes  and  swift,  sudden  movements  ;  it's  not 
half  a  bad  name  for  her.  All  the  same," — with  motives  of 
mollification — "  it  was  very  impudent  of  that  Mexican  beg- 
gar!" 

Prompt  to  act  on  her  father's  hint,  Pinky  Albright  made 
her  way  to  Celedonica's  home  betimes  the  following  morning. 
Since  the  episode  at  the  chapel,  a  strong  sympathy  had  ex- 
isted between  the  two.  Celedonica  was  moving  briskly 
about  her  household  doings,  while  her  two  melancholy,  sad- 
eyed  children  sat  on  the  clay  floor  of  the  tiled  shed,  watch- 
ing the  vivacious  frolic  of  the  little  Americans.  The  inevita- 
ble olla  stood  in  one  corner — a  great,  red,  earthen  jar,  not 
unsuggestive  in  form  of  an  obese  gross  feeder — and  over  its 
rim  was  hooked  the  curving  handle  of  a  jicara — a  long- 
handled  gourd  for  drinking.  Espetacion  caught  sight  of 
the  children  at  play,  and  came  flouncing  across  from  Pedro's 
kitchen,  dragging  her  sloven  skirts  across  the  potato  patch, 
still  wet  with  heavy  tropic  dew.  As  she  reached  the  house, 
little  Judge,  recognizing  the  need  to  reinforce  his  strength 
for  the  tussle  experience  told  him  would  ensue,  caught  the 
gourd,  plunged  it  deep  into  the  water-jar,  and  raising  it  to 
his  face,  was  about  to  drink,  peeping  over  the  edge  to  know 
of  any  sudden  swoop  by  Espetacion.  As  his  lips  touched 
the  dripping  gourd,  his  sister  sprang  forward  with  a  shrill 
cry,  as  of  mortal  pain. 

"Oh,  Jud!  look!  look!" 

The  boy's  eyes  turned  to  the  cup.  Out  of  the  hollow 
handle  a  slim,  graceful,  little  body  protruded,  daintily 
marked  on  all  its  brilliant,  glittering  scales.  The  delicate 
head,  beautiful  for  all  its  flat  triangularity,  was  poised  within 
an  inch  of  the  boy's  face,  with  a  terrible,  intelligent  gleam  in 
the  shining  eyes,  and  a  fearful  readiness  in  the  quivering, 
slender  tongue.  Whether  mere  fright  paralyzed  him,  or  the 
charm  of  serpent  fascination,  poor  little  Judge  stood  motion- 
less, as  his  sister,  with  one  quick  blow  of  her  long,  thin,  little 
fingers,  sharp  as  whips,  struck  gourd  and  snake  together  to 
the  floor. 

"Coral!  coral!"  cried  Espetacion,  dancing  about  in  a 
sort  of  frenzy. 

Celedonica,  turning,  grasped  the  situation,  and  devoutly 
fell  to  her  knees,  giving  thanks  to  all  the  saints  in  the  calen- 
dar for  the  preservation  of  her  children  j  but  seeing  that 


little  Judge  lay  swooning,  she  more  practically  arose  and  en- 
deavored to  revive  him.  Poor  Pinky  was  dismayed.  She 
could  scotch  a  snake,  she  could  cope  with  any  palpable  foe ; 
but  a  fainting-fit  was  new  in  her  experience,  and  alarming 
accordingly. 

"  He's  dead  1  Oh,  he's  dead  !  The  snake  did  not  bite, 
but  he  is  dead  ! " 

Wisely  forbearing  to  scream,  she  turned  silently  to  the 
refuge  of  every  child — her  mother.  At  the  stone-wall  she 
looked  back. 

'.'  Espetacion  !  mala  la  vibera !  kill  that  snake ;  it  will 
bite  the  children  !  " 

Stunned  by  the  blow,  the  serpent  had  lain  motionless  ;  as 
it  began  to  stir,  the  weak-witted  girl  gingerly  clasped  its 
throat  with  thumb  and  finger,  and  held  it  aloft. 

"  Throw  it  into  the  fire  ! "  cried  Celedonica,  looking  up 
from  the  fainting  boy  ;  "  or — no — WAIT  ! " 

She  brought  from  the  house  a  stone  bottle,  cast  away  by 
some  ale-bibbing  Anglo-Saxon,  and  bade  Espetacion  drop 
the  tiny  reptile  thereinto. 

"  Now,  put  more  water  on  the  nine's  head,  while  I  destroy 
this  beast." 

Many  a  Valqame  Dios!  many  an  Ave  to  Our  Lady,  and 
many  an  invocation  to  the  saints,  went  up  when  the  multiple 
household  assembled  on  the  scene.  It  was  decided  that  the 
snake  must  have  come  down  from  the  rocky  ledge  where  the 
tavachines  grew  ;  Dona  Monica  alone,  with  a  thought  to  her 
predatory  boys,  suggesting  the  guava  orchard  as  its  source, 
and  all  the  children  were  duly  admonished  to  stray  not  thith- 
er in  the  future.  Some  regret  was  expressed  that  Celedonica 
had  burned  the  creature ;  the  coral  was  so  seldom  seen  here 
that  its  inspection  would  have  been  welcome.  However,  it 
was  conceded  that  her  precaution  had  been  natural  and  pru- 
dent. The  peril  that  had  been  incurred  by  her  favorite  child 
prostrated  Mrs.  Albright  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  Man- 
uela and  Mollie  Mervyn,  and  Petra  Sanchez,  whose  sensibil- 
ities were  less  acute,  sat  in  the  porch  with  the  children,  when, 
the  hour  of  the  siesta  past,  Celedonica  came  in  with  noise- 
less tread. 

"  Go  in  to  thy  mother,  querida  mia,"  she  said  to  Pinky 
Albright ;  "  and  take  the  little  brother  with  thee.  Petrita  of 
my  soul,  shall  we  not  have  music  to  soothe  us  after  the  alarms 
of  the  day  ?    How,  now,  children  ! — are  you  not  gone  ? " 

"  We  will  hear  the  music,  too,"  cried  Pinky. 

"And  me  bring  the  bihuela,"  her  brother  volunteered. 

Celedonica  took  one  by  either  hand,  and,  leading  them 
across  the  patio,  pushed  them  into  their  mother's  chamber, 
and  coolly  locked  the  door. 

"  Que  milagro !  What  wonder  is  this  ?  "  Manuela  cried, 
for  her  sister's  patience  with  children  was  little  less  than 
divine. 

"  Have  they  not  given  us  trouble  enough  to-day  ?  Penosos 
muchachos ! "  said  Celedonica,  with  a  petulance  foreign  to 
her  wonted  manner.  "  How  is  it,  Petra,  do  you  play  ?  I 
thought  to  hear  the  bihuela  speaking  when  I  came,  for  I  saw 
Amado  hovering  about  its  corner  in  the  sala  only  just  before. 
He  seems  to  affect  thy  music  much  of  late,  ey  ? " 

Petrita,  bridling  consciously,  arose  then,  with  a  too  suspi- 
cious promptness,  and  went  into  the  long  sala,  the  blush  still 
dyeing  her  lovely,  guilty  face.  Celedonica's  countenance 
was  rigid  with  a  bitter  satisfaction. 

Presently  rang  out  a  cry  from  the  sala— the  cry  of  a  voice 
that  instinct  alone  told  them  was  Petra's.  The  three  women 
arose  as  one,  and  hastened  toward  the  sound.  The  girl  had 
sunk  down  on  a  chair  beside  one  of  the  odd  corner  tables  ; 
the  guitar  lay  on  her  lap,  and  one  hand  was  thrust  into  its 
shell.    A  stone  ale-bottle  had  rolled  aside  beneath  the  chair. 

"  I  die  1 "  the  girl  gasped.  Her  face  was  growing  ashy 
even  now ;  her  lips  were  leaden— rigid.  "  El  ceral!  He'p 
me  1    Loose  me  ! " 

Mollie  Mervyn  and  Manuela  caught  her  arm,  and  tearing 
the  guitar-strings  away,  drew  out  the  poisoned  hand.  Its 
stiffening  fingers  grasped  a  tiny  folded  note,  and  about  its 
dimpled,  pulseless  wrist  twined,  bracelet-wise,  a  little  deadly 
snake. 

Amado  Vega  stepped  over  the  threshold  as  Petra's  head 
sank  heavily  forward  on  Mollie  Mervyn's  breast  With  her 
eyes  on  her  husband,  Celedonica  knelt  before  the  dead  girl. 

"Blessed  Mary!  Holy  Mother!  Thus  ever  wilt  thou 
hear  an  injured  daughter's  prayer  ! " 


A  careful  observer  writes  to  the  London  Times:  "  I  find 
little  article  'the'  occurs  two  hundred  times  in  first  column 
of  the  Times — for  sake  of  average,  say  one  thousand  times 
on  every  page,  making  sixteen  thousand  for  the  entire  copy, 
equal  to  forty-eight  thousand  letters.  Now,  if  we  reckon 
that  every  line  in  a  column  numbers  forty  letters — taking 
leading  article  type  as  example — and  that  a  column  is  made 
up  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  then  we  learn  how  six 
thousand  letters  are  consumed.  And  so  we  come  to  ascer- 
tain that  an  ordinary  copy  of  the  Times  devotes  eight  col 
umns  of  letter-press  to  article  'th^.'  Sorely  this  little  verbal 
parasite  might  with  advantage  be  stamped  out." 


The  newest  acquisition  of  the  Tussaud  temp'.e  of  fame  is 
a  figure  of  Marwood,  the  executioner,  lately  dead  in  Eng- 
land. Marwood  gave  the  final  sitting  for  it  during  his  last 
visit  to  London.  The  successor  of  Marwood  is  one  Barthol- 
omew Binns,  about  whom  not  much  appears  to  be  known. 
When  asked  why  he  applied  for  the  post,  he  answered  that 
he  liked  popularity.  He  could  not  understand  how  he  se- 
cured it,  as  he  was  one  of  the  last  who  applied,  and  had 
nothing  in  particular  to  recommend  him. 


Milton's  vocabulary  comprised  about  eight  thousand  words 
and  Shakespeare's  about  fifteen  thousand  Some  diligent 
student  of  Carlyle  has  found  that  in  "  Sartor  Resartus"  alone 
that  author  used  not  less  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
distinct  words.  As  "  Sartor  "  was  the  earliest  of  Carlyle's 
books  to  be  published  in  volume  form,  this  showing  is  sur- 
prisingly large.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  result 
of  an  equally  diligent  examination  of  his  complete  works. 


The  creosote  in  toothache  drops  administered  tc 
York  boy  cured  tl  e  pain,  but  killed  the  boy.    This  rec 
entry  in  the  register  at  Bellevue  Hosoital,  which 
"  Operation  successful.    Patient  died." 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  RANDOLPHS  OF  REDWOODS." 


It  was  an  unusually  fashionable  audience  that  last  night  o' 
the  engagement  o(  the  Pateman  Children,  I  remember,  in 
the  old  American  Theatre,  down  on  Sansome  Street.  The 
chi.dren  had  been  the  diversion  of  the  city  for  many  weeks 
past,  and  it  was  to  be  their  last  appearance  on  San  Francisco 
boards,  and  in  the  "  Paul  Pry  "  they  did  so  well.  Both  were 
attractive-looking  children  ;  but,  although  Ellen  was  un- 
doubedlythe  handsomer  of  the  two,  the  riattte,  dare-devil 
tace  of  Kate  made  her  my  favorite  ;  and  her  acting,  for  so 
small  a  creature,  was  certainly  inimitable.  The  children 
were  imrrense  favorites  with  everybody,  when  on  the  stage 
or  off.  Burke  (James  K .),  I  remember,  used  to  take  the  n 
out  on  horseback  every  morning  of  his  life,  and  he  had  many 
rivals  for  their  favor.  Nothing  on  the  stage  for  many  a  duy 
could  call  forth  the  same  enthusiasm  as  Kate's  "  I'm  the 
lather  ol  a  goodly  family,"  as  she  strutted  about  in  masculine 
attire  j  and  after  they  lelt,  the  theatre  seemed  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  enough. 

I  occupied  an  orchestra  chair  upon  this,  as  we  supposed, 
their  last  night,  and,  in  company  with  Burke,  Horace  Bi  1- 
lingham,  and  Judge  Pfeiffer,and  we  tbssedthe  children  flow- 
ers, and  applauded  with  more  vigor  than  any  one  else  in  the 
house,  receiving  as  reward  a  delightful  little  smirk  or  nod. 
The  play  went  off  smoothly  and  spiritedly,  and  at  its  end,  after 
a  prolonged  round  of  applause,  and  repeated  calling  of  the 
children  before  the  curtain,  we  had  risen  to  leave  the  house, 
when  Pateman  came  hurriedly  forward,  and,  raising  his  voice, 
called  :  "A  word,  if  you  please,"  and  all  turned  and  paused. 
"  If  the  audience  will  kindly  remain  for  a  moment,  I  have 
something  I  should  like  to  say  to  them."  Then,  after  clear- 
ing his  throat,  and  waiting  for  absolute  silence  to  fall,  he 
proceeded,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  about  in  this  wise  : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  Ahem  !  It  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  have  contemplated  the  prospect  of  going  from  your 
midst,  and  of  saying  farewell  to  the  people  by  whom  my 
family  and  myself  have  been  so  kindly  and  so  generously 
treated.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  kindness  and  generosity 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  hav  received  so  much,  such  over- 
flowing, and  such  bounteous  kindness  from  your  hands,  that 
I  ran  not  make  up  my  mind,  I  could  not  feel  satisfied  with 
Li"self,  to  leave  your  city  without  endeavoring  in  some  way 
to  show  my  gratitude  and  appreciation.  I  have  cast  about 
in  my  mind  for  some  method  which  should,  in  some  slight 
manner,  be  a  return  for  the  favors'  I  have  received,  and  the 
only  one  which,  poor  as  it  is,  I  have  been  able  to  hit  upon  as 
at  all  adequate  is  this  :  The  city,  young  as  it  is,  is  full  of  lit- 
erary talent — of  young  men  who  but  want  an  opening  to 
make  themselves  famous  ;  and  I  will  here  offer  a  reward  of 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  original  play,  written  for 
my  children,  and  to  be  performed  by  them  on  these  boards, 
which  shall  be  handed  to  me  before  the  last  of  next  week. 
I  shall  postpone  my  departure  until  after  its  first  representa- 
tion, and  I  feel  sure  that  my  children  will  owe  me  an  ever- 
lasting debt  of  gratitude  for  my  proposition.  And,  as.it  will 
be  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  choose  between  so  much 
merit,  and  quite  beyond  my  humble  powers,  I  here  further 
request,  it  tney  will  kindly  take  the  trouble,  Mr.  Horace  Bel- 
lingham  and  the  Honorable  Judge  Pfeiffer  to  act  as  umpires, 
and  to  use  their  inimitable  judgment  in  pronouncing  to  whom 
the  reward  shall  be  given."  And  he  bowed,  and  withdrew 
amid  a  burst  of  applause. 

A  thousand  dollars  for  a  petty  play  !  Why,  hardly  one  of 
the  fiends  of  the  quill  receives  that  much  for  a  year's  driving 
work.  It  was  as  if  the  heavens  above  had  opened,  and 
flung  down  the  gold  which  paves  the  streets  of  the  New  Je- 
rusalem. One  and  all  flew  to  their  rooms,  and,  with  pipe 
and  a  mug  ol  beer  for  inspiration,  sat  them  down  before  a 
pile  of  foolscap  and  a  new  box  of  quills,  and  laughed  aloud 
in  scorn  as  they  thought  of  the  futile  attempts  of  their  broth- 
ers in  ink.  For  a  week  there  was  no  other  subject  of  con- 
versation. At  Parry  &  Batten's — that  pioneer  saloon,  which 
grew  with  the  growth  of  California,  and  is  so  much  a  part  of 
the  old  life  that  no  history  of  our  city  would  be  complete 
without  more  than  a  mention  of  it — the  young  men  congre- 
gated, when  the  duties  of  day  or  night  were  over,  and  poured 
forth  their  praises  of  Pateman,  their  admiration  of  his  off 
spring,  and  their  jubilance  upon  the  good  luck  which  had  be- 
fallen them.  They  treated  each  other's  expectations  with 
good-natured  and  indulgent  contempt,  and  one  and  all  prom- 
ised a  magnificent  champagne  supper  to  their  less  fortunate 
brethren  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  genius,  and 
confided  to  disinterested  friends  the  manner  in  which  the 
remainder  should  be  appropriated.  The  children  were  more 
courted  and  petted  than  ever,  and  could  not  move  about 
without  having  their  small  hands  half  shaken  off,  and  their 
pockets  stuffed  with  candy.  Great  was  the  excitement  and 
the  rejoicing  of  that  eventful  week,  and  broad  and  towering 
the  castles  in  Spain;  and  before  the  day  appointed  fi.iy 
MSS.,  elegantly  rolled  and  irreproachably  tied,  had  b^en 
sent  in  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Fates — i.  e., 
Messrs.  Bellingham  and  Pfeiffer. 

******** 

In  a  private  parlor  in  the  Oriental  two  ° entlemcn  sat  alone. 
About  them  were  mountains  and  valleys  of  MSS.;  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet  no  longer  existed  save  in  memory  ;  the  feet  of 
the  gentlemen  above-mentioned  were  as  if  they  had  never 
been,  and  their  eyes  alone  were  visible  to  one  another  as 
they  peered  across  the  snow-drift  which  covered  the  table 
between  them.  The  gentlemen  were  the  Hon.  Judge  Pfeiffer 
and  Mr.  Horace  Bellingham,  and  the  papers  about  them 
were  the  outcome  of  the  literary  genius  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
For  six  i^ours  daily  for  the  past  three  days  had  these  two 
gentlr.men  piously  and  conscientiously  plodded  from  first  to 
i  of  these  aspirations  to  immortality,  and  now  their  task 
ih  end— the  last  line  digested. 


Pfeiffer  lit  his  cigar  and  tilted  back  his  chair.  "Well,  I'm 
glad  it's  over,"  he  remarked. 

"And  so  am  I,"  interposed  the  other,  refreshing  himself 
from  a  decanter  whose  crystal  stopper  thrust  itself  insinu- 
atingly above  its  drifting  tomb.  "  May  I  spend  my  life  in 
vain  attempt  at  atonement  for  the  waste  of  precious  time  ot 
the  last  three  days." 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  Chuck  them  in  the  grate  ?  Ye 
gods  !     They  won't  even  make  a  respectable  bonfire." 

"There's  nothing  to  be  done  that  I  can  see  but  ring  for 
Pateman  and  announce  the  result,"  and  he  arose  and  pulled 
the  bell-cord  as  he  spoke.  The  boy  who  answered  was  dis- 
patched at  once  for  Pateman,  and  the  latter  appeared  almost 
immediately,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

"Well,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  as  he  picked  his  way 
gingerly  to  a  chair,  "you  have  made  up  your  minds  sooner 
than  I  expected.  But  there  is  generally  a  spark  of  genius 
which  makes  itself  felt  even  amid  an  ocean  of  talent." 

"  Genius  be  d — d  ! "  remarked  Pfeiffer,  expressively,  and 
with  conspicuous  brevity.  "  There  isn't  one  line  of  the  in- 
fernal trash,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  you  would  give  a 
ten-cent-piece  for.  A  more  dribbling,  trifling,  contemptible 
waste  of  ink  and  paper  may  it  never  be  my  ill-luck  to  wade 
through  again.  Nor  a  coarser.  Some  of  these  things  might 
perhaps  be  found  acceptable  under-ground,  but  the  bare  idea 
of  writing  such  stuff  for  two  little  girls,  is  abominable." 

Pateman  stared  at  the  orator  in  open-mouthed  dismay, 
while  his  wife  gave  vent  to  multitudinous  little  "  ohs  !  "and 
"  ahs  ! "  of  surprise  and  consternation. 

"But,  great  heavens,  wh  t  am  I  to  do?"  cried  the  would- 
be  rewarder  of  merit.  "  I  dare  not,  I  can  not  come  out  and 
announce  that  in  all  San  Francisco  there  exists  not  one  spark 
of  literary  talent.  I  should  be  hooted  out  of  the  town,  and, 
besides,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  people  who  have  treated 
me  with  such  kindness  that  I  am  not  equal  to.  Ye  gods  ! 
Fifty  plays,  and  not  one  worth  a  tinker's  damn  !  Are  you 
sure  nothing  can  be  done  ?  Couldn't  you  patch  up  one  of 
them  so  that  it  would  do  ?  Touch  it  up  a  little,  embellish  it, 
and  cut  out  what  is  objectionable  ? " 

"  It  is  impossible,  I  fear,"  replied  Bellingham.  "  There  is 
actually  not  a  production  here  which  would  not  be  hissed  off 
the  stage  for  its  utter  worthlessness ;  we  should  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  the  city,  and  your  children  would  lose  in  one 
night  all  the  prestige  they  have  so  deservedly  won." 

Pateman  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of  despair.  "  What 
shall  I  do  ?  "  he  said ;  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  The  whole  city 
is  talking  of  nothing  else,  and  I  am  asked  a  hundred  times 
a  day  if  the  decision  has  yet  been  given.  I  am  the  lion  of 
the  day  for  the  compliment  I  have  paid  the  city,  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  reverse  picture,  the  prospect  of  being  cut  by 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  town,  is  not  an  agreeable 
one.  What  unlucky  fate  ever  possessed  me  to  make  such  a 
proposition  ?  They'll  say  I  backed  out ;  and  they'll  never 
believe  that  in  all  this  city  there  is  not  a  man  who  can  string 
together  the  few  acts  of  a  comedy  for  a  couple  of  children." 

"  We  will  exonerate  you  from  a'l  blame,  you  must  know 
that,"  answered  Bellingham. 

Pateman  shook  his  head.  "They  will  say  that  you  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  read  them  ;  you  know  what  disap- 
pointed vanity  is." 

Bellingham  turned  to  Mrs.  Pateman.  "  Perhaps  you  can 
help  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  madame,"  he  said,  with  his  usual 
gallant  courtesy.  "A  woman's  wit  is  always  quicker  than  a 
man's,  and  we  are,  in  truth,  in  something  of  a  box.  The  sit- 
uation is  not  much  pleasanter  for  us  than  for  your  husband." 

Mrs.  Pateman,  who  had  been  sitting  silent,  with  her  pretty 
chin  resting  meditatively  on  her  hand,  raised  her  eyes.  "  I 
have  been  thinking  of  something,"  she  replied,  hesitatingly, 
"but  I  fear  that  it  will  not  meet  with  your  approval." 

"  Let  us  hear  it,  by  all  means,"  exclaimed  Bellingham.  "I 
have  a  presentiment  that  it  will  be  the  very  thing." 

"Well,  what  I  thought  of  was  this,"  continued  Mrs.  Pate- 
man, thus  encouraged:  "I  have  just  been  reading  a  new 
and  most  interesting  book  by  an  English  writer,  entitled  '  All 
is  not  Gold  that  Glitters.'  It  has  a  very  good  plot  for  drama- 
tization, and  I  think  that  I  could  do  something  with  it.  If 
it  pleased  you,  you  could  say  that  it  had  been  handed  in 
anonymously,  with  the  request  that  the  thousand  dollars  be 
given  the  orphan  asylum  of  this  city,  and  I  am  sure  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  let  the  children  have  the  money." 

Bellingham  cleared  his  throat.  "  A  very  neat  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  it ;  but " 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason  for  scruples,"  remarked 
Pateman,  hastily,  and  catching  eagerly  at  his  wife's  proposi- 
tion. "  Something  must  be  done,  that  is  clear  and  certain ; 
and  should  the  matter  ever  come  to  light,  I  will  see  that  you 
receive  no  blame.  My  wife  will  send  yau  the  play  anony- 
mously, and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  know  anything 
of  her  talents  or  hand-writing.  No  blame  could  possibly  at- 
tach itself  to  you,  and,  indeed,  I  see  no  other  way  out  of  the 
difficulty."  There  was  some  further  argument  and  discus- 
sion, and  then  the  two  gentlemen  pushed  back  their  chairs 
and  atose  to  depart. 

"  Very  well/'  announced  Pfeiffer.  "  I  don't  see,  in  truth, 
that  there  is  anything  else  to  be  done.  And  as  Mrs.  Pate- 
man will,  beyond  a  doubt,  produce  a  most  praiseworthy  re- 
sult, the  city,  after  the  first  spasm  of  curiosity,  will  rest  con- 
tent that  the  author  should  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  in 
the  satisfaction  which  they  will  experience  that  their  city 
holds  so  much  talent.  Good-night.  You  may  congratulate 
yourself  that  you  have  kindling  material,  at  least,  for  some 
lime  to  come." 

*******  * 

Once  more  the  American  Theatre  was  crowded  from  pit 
to  topmost  reach  of  the  gallery,     A  more  brilliant  audience 


had  not  been  seen  before  San  Francisco  footlights  within 
the  memorv  of  man.  All  the  city's  swelldom,  from  North 
Beach  to  Rir.con  Hill,  were  there  to  witness  this  first  literary 
triumph  of  their  city,  and  had  made  themselves  as  gorgeous 
for  the  occasion  as  if  to  attend  a  London  opera.  The  Gov- 
ernor Taits,  the  Pollocks,  the  Earls  and  Wilkinghams,  the 
Hatbaways,  the  Hunt  McLanes,  the  Smiths,  the  Polyanthus, 
the  Ridlingtons  and  Randolphs,  all  were  there,  and  even 
the  gallery  was  reserved  for  upper  tehdom  alone  ;  no  god 
to-night  marred  the  beauty  of  the  aristocratic  flavor  of  the 
scene.  The  lobbies  were  crowded  with  the  literary  phalanx, 
each  and  every  member  of  which  had  bought  himself  a  new 
cravat  and  pair  of  gloves  on  expectations,  and  breathlessly 
awaited  the  moment  when  his  name  should  be  triumphantly 
announced  before  this  soul-inspiring  gathering,  and  he 
!  should  be  summoned  by  acclamation  to  step  forth  and  bow 
with  bored  and  nonchalant  elegance,  and  deliver  a  few  words 
of  impromptu  speech,  carefully  prepared  beforehand. 

The  curtain  went  up.  The  play  began.  The  first  act, 
vnost  cleverly  adapted,  was  gone  through  with  by  the  children 
with  much  spirit  and  ability,  and  the  audience  applauded 
wildly.  They  clapped,  they  encored,  they  flung  flowers  on 
the  stage,  they  were  rapturous.  But  not  so  the  lobbies. 
There  came  not  thence  a  murmur — not  a  sound  of  Jouvin 
rent  or  floor  indented.  Each  and  every  one  attempted  to 
keep  his  eyes  steadily  and  indifferently  upon  the  stage,  and 
each  and  every  one  glared  furtively  at  his  neighbors.  Each 
individual  "  he "  knew  before  five  breathless  minutes  had 
passed — the  name  of  the  play  had  not  been  announced,  nor 
were  there  any  programmes — that  fame  for  him  was  a  thing 
of  the  future  still,  and  in  his  inmost  soul  longed  to  knock  his 
neighbor  down  and  trample  upon  him. 

The  play  went  on.  To  some  few  of  the  audience  there 
was  a  dim  sense  of  something  familiar  about  it,  but  the 
names  were  not  so  ;  the  plot  had  been  somewhat  changed 
in  adapting  it  to  the  powers  of  the  youthful  performers,  and 
any  similarity  of  ideas  was  ascribed  to  the  words  of  the 
preacher.  The  children  absorbed  too  much  attention  to 
leave  any  great  amount  for  the  play,  and  no  one  was  disposed 
to  find  fault  that  this,  their  Shakespeare,  was  not  as  wholly 
original  as  he  might  have  been,  and  all  awaited  anxiously 
the  moment  for  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  so  much  talent.  The  curtain  went  down  at  last,, 
and,  after  the  children  had  been  smothered  in  flowers,  and. 
called  before  the  curtain  a  dozen  times,  Pateman  came  for- 
ward, and  every  breath  was  suspended.  You  could  have 
heard  a  pin  drop. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  began,  "  I  have  to  thank  you 
once  more  for  the  overwhelming  kindness  you  have  shown 
me  whiie  in  your  city,  and  for  your  inestimable  goodness 
and  appreciation  to-night.  San  Francisco  shall  ever  be  my 
p  easantest  remembrance,  and  the  shores  to  which  I  shall 
ever  most  delightfully  return.  Ahem!  And  I  now  eff  r 
my  most  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  talented  author 
who  has  been  the  means  of  giving  to  my  children  the  great- 
est triumph  cf  their  lives,  and  of  paving  their  way  to  endless 
fame.  I  would,  oh,  I  would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  go 
to  him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  thank  him  for  I  he 
honor  he  has  done  me  and  my  children,  in  condescending 
to  bestow  his  genius  upon  objects  so  unworthy,  and  leading 
him  forward,  present  him  to  those  gathered  here  to-night 
that  he  might  receive  the  congratulations  and  the  acclama- 
tions he  so  richly  deserves.  But,  alas  !  it  lies  not  in  my 
power.  The  brilliant  comedy  to  which  you  have  so  enthu- 
siastically listened  to-night,  was  sent  in  anonymously,  the 
author  insisting  that  he  had  urgent  reasons  for  not  wishing 
his  identity  known — the  modesty  of  genius,  beyond  a  doubt 
— and,  with  unexampled  generosity,  directing  that  the  re- 
ward offered  be  sent  to  the  asylum  for  orphans.  I  accord- 
ingly sent  the  money  to  the  directors  of  that  institution  this 
morning,  and,  although  glad  to  do  something  for  those  waifs 
who  deserve  our  utmost  pity,  I  confess  I  would  far  rather 
have  had  the  pleasure  and  gratification  of  presenting  to  you 
to-night  the  talented  author,  whose  name  must  one  day,  in 
spite  of  himself,  ring  with  fame  from  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  those  of  the  Atlantic.  He,  all  unknown  as  he  is, 
should  ever  be  your  proudest  boast.  Ladies  and  gentlemt  n, 
once  more  I  offer  you  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
your  many  kindnesses,  and  bid  you  a  regretful  farewell." 

The  pit,  the  dress  circle,  the  boxes,  and  the  gallery  vigor- 
ously applauded  the  orator,  although  with  many  exclama- 
tions of  disappointment  and  many  speculations,  as  they 
poured  forth  into  the  street,  as  to  who  the  modest  unknown 
could  be.  Not  so  the  lobby.  The  knights  of  the  quill,  with- 
out speculation  or  comment,  turned  about  and  looked  one 
upon  another.  For  a  moment  they  gazed  in  silence,  and 
then  burst  forth  a  peal  of  demoniac  and  scornful  laughter.  A 
San  Francisco  scribbler  reaping  a  harvest  of  one  thousand 
dollars  and  donating  it  to  an  orphan  asylum  !  A  genius  of 
the  press  wrking  a  play  and  suppressing  his  identity  through 
modesty  !  The  dome  of  the  theatre  rang  again.  Then  they 
plunged  their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  sadly  went  their 
way.  In  solid  phalanx  they  marched  up  Pine  Street  and 
down  Montgomery  to  Parry  &  Batten's,  and  there  halted 
and  offered  cheer  to  their  gloom-ridden  souls.  And  then 
were  matters  discussed,  and  Jate  reviled  in  language  choice 
and  characteristic  of  the  hour. 

One  of  the  number,  after  a  time,  bade  farewell  to  the  rest 
and  strolled  up  Montgomery  toward  his  solitary  attic.  Upon 
his  melancholy  way  he  fell  in  with  a  clerk  of  the  book-store 
of  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  and,  linking  his  a-m  within  his,  pro- 
ceeded to  pour  out  upon  him  the  history  of  the  defeat  of  the 
scribes.  But  the  clerk  had  been  to  the  theatre,  had  managed 
to  squeeze  in  among  the  crowd  at  the  door,  and,  as  he 
listened  to  the  tale  of  the  disappointed  one,  he  smiled,  They 
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passed  at  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the  book-store,  and 
he  took  from  his  pocket  a  night-key  and  invited  his  comrade 
within.  Then  he  struck  a  light,  and,  taking  from  a  case  a 
three-volume  novel,  he  handed  it  to  the  other, 

"  Sold  !  "  he  cried,  laconically.  "  Therein  read  the  origi- 
nal of  the  play  which,  cleverly  adapted  and  altered,  carried 
off  the  prize  to-night ;  the  original  production  which  alone 
could  merit  the  reward." 

Fatal  mistake  !  Mrs.  Patemari  and  the  others  of  the  plot 
had  omitted  the  precaution  of  buying  up  all  the  copies  of 
the  book  in  question  the  town  contained — if,  indeed,  it  had 
Occurred  to  them  that  the  primitive  little  city  would  be  apt 
t8  boast  of  more  than  one.  The  young  man  seized  the  book, 
and  dashed  with  the  speed  of  the  hunter  down  the  street, 
and  bursting  into  Parry  &  Baiten's,  panting  and  breathless, 
gasped  out  his  tale.  And  howling  was  the  indignation  thereat. 
The  salOori  rang  with  cries  of  vengeance  and  oaths  to  un- 
earth the  perpetrator  of  so  vile  a  fraud,  and  expose  him  to 
the  scorn  and  contumely  of  the  world.  One  and  all  vowed 
and  swore  that  before  the  week  was  out  they  would  fathom 
the  mystery,  if  they  moved  heaven  and  earth.  And  they 
did.  How  the  truth  of  the  matter  leaked  out  can  never  be 
known  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  before  a  week  had  passed  the 
whole  city,  which  had  been  ringing  with  the  fraud  since  the 
night  of  the  performance,  became  suddenly  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pateman  had  adapted  the  play  herself, 
passed  it  off  as  the  original  production  of  a  San  Franriscan, 
and,  although  the  money  had  indisputably  been  given  the 
orphans,  the  indignation  against  Pateman  for  his  outrageous 
presumption  in  assuming  that  in  all  San  Francisco  there  was 
not  talent  enough  to  construct  a  decent  play  was  such  that 
be  was  cut  by  every  other  man  and  woman  he  met  Poor 
man  !  he  could  not  leave  until  the  steamer  was  ready  ;  and 
as  explanations  were  declined  a  hearing,  he  put  in  anything 
but  an  agreeable  time  during  the  last  days  of  his  stay  in  the 
Golden  State,  and  cursed  more  than  once  the  unlurky  inspi- 
ration which  had  led  him  to  put  the  literary  talent  of  this 
God  forsaken  country  to  so  crucial  a  test.  As  for  Belling- 
ham,  he  retired  to  the  country  ;  his  health  was  bad.  And 
Pfeiffer  shut  himself  up  within  the  solitude  of  his  chambers, 
or  stalked  through  the  streets  with  lofty  and  contemptuous 
mien,  and  condescended  not  to  exonerate. 

And  at  last  came  the  climax,  the  great  event  still  unfor- 
gitten  in  the  annals  of  San  Francisco's  busy  life. 

Upon  the  morning  g£  the  second  day  after  the  affair  had 
become  public  property,  Mr.  Pateman,  sitting  at  his  break- 
fast in  the  Oriental,  picked  up  the  Morning  Chronicle,  then 
edited  by  Frank  Koule,  and  the  following  editorial  met  his 
eye  : 

"  It  is  with  grief  and  indignation,"  wrote  Mr.  Koule", 
"that  we  contemplate  the  abominable  fraud  which  has  just 
been  perpetrated  in  our  midst  by  an  actor  named  Pateman. 
To  say  nothing  of  his  unspeakable  impudence  in  daring  to 
assert  that  this  great  city  of  the  West  could  not  produce  a 
play  worthy  of  himself  and  his  callow  brood" 

Pateman  went  no  further.  He  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
howl  of  rage,  and  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  until  its 
china  rang  again.  "I'll  have  his  blood!"  he  cried.  "I 
dO'i't  care  a  d — n  what  they  say  about  me,  but  to  in=u!t  and 
traduce  my  children!  Callow!  callow!  callow!  I'll 
break  his  miserable  neck  ! " 

"Callow,"  gasped  Mrs.  Pateman;  "what  can  it  mean? 
Oh,  the  dear  children  !" 

"  Mean  !  I'll  soon  find  out  what  it  means  ! "  Paper  in 
hand,  he  scoured  the  hotel  from  attic  to  cellar,  but  not  a  dic- 
tionary did  the  establishment  contain,  and  not  an  idea  did 
its  inmates  possess  upon  the  subjecbof  the  obnoxious  epi- 
thet. Then,  his  wrath  augmented  by  Mr.  Kouk?s  foul  addi- 
tion to  the  English  tongue,  he  seixed  a  six-shooter,  and 
dashed  forth  in  search  of  the  offender. 

That  gentleman  was  quickly  made  aware  of  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  arming  himself  likewise,  sallied  forth, 
and  devoted  his  day  to  dodging  the  irate  father.  All  day 
long  the  two  stalked  up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  business  portions  of  the  town,  and  wild  was 
the  excitement  therefrom.  Not  a  sound  rose  above  the  rat- 
tling of  the  vehicles  on  the  stones  of  the  street  that  every 
window  within  hearing  was  not  immediately  choked  up  with 
a  multitude  of  excited  heads,  and  the  sidewalks  blackened 
with  the  inmates  of  the  stores  and  their  visitors.  Great 
and  loud  was  the  disappointment  as  the  day  wore  on  and  no 
sound  of  ball  or  shriek  rent  the  air.  Pateman  and  Koule' 
were  met  hour  after  hour,  tearing  down  street  after  street, 
dashing  frantically  past  corners  and  crowded  thoroughfares, 
and  breathing  death  and  destruction  in  the  very  glare  of  their 
rolling  eyeballs  and  waving  nostrils.  But  it  was  not  until 
nearly  five  in  the  afternoon,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the 
dire  tragedy  took  place  which  shook  San  Francisco  to  its 
centre,  as  with  one  of  her  most  awful  earthquakes,  and  sent 
its  reverberations  to  the  utmost  limit  where  man  doth  dwell. 

At  ten  minutes  to  five,  or  thereabouts,  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  rooms  of  Halleck,  Peachy  &  Billings,  and  hearing  the 
baleful  report  of  a  pistol  below,  flewf  in  company  with  every 
other  occupant  of  the  building,  to  the  windows,  and  there 
was  offered  a  magnificent  view  of  the  blood-curdling  specta 
cle  below.  The  foes  had  met.  Opposite  one  another  they 
tfood,  with  six-shooters  leveled,  set  teeth,  and  glaring  eyes. 
Between  them  was  a  hand-cart,  which  Koule",  seizing  at  the 
first  note  of  danger  and  trundling  between  them,  shot  back 
and  forth  as  his  adversary  made  wild  and  frantic  attempts  to 
pass  and  reach  him.  The  audience  waited  breathless,  their 
eyeballs  distended,  and  their  lips  parted,  in  anticipation  of 
the  gore  which  soon  must  make  the  sidewalks  of  Montgom- 
ery Street  as  a  running  river.  Then  bang  !  bang  !  bang ! 
bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  !  bang  ! 
— eleven  times  the  dread  sound  smote  the  air,  and  then 
two  pistols  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground.  But  not  so 
the  foes.  Still  they  stood  and  still  they  glared,  unhurt, 
-unharmed,  gnashing  their  teeth  with  baffled  vengeance. 
Then  from  the  centre  of  the  block  below  came  the  sound  of 
imprecations,  and  execrations,  and  taking  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain.  A  man  had  received  a  bullet-hole  through  the 
tail  of  his  coat.  Asmodeus. 


INTAGLIOS. 


Strychnia,  the  active  principle  of  the  nux  vomica  bean, 
which  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  criminal  poison- 
ing, is  so  intensely  bitter  that  it  will  impart  a  sensibly  bitter 
taste  to  six  hundred  thousand  times  its  weight  of  water. 


The  Rose. 
Though  they  whisper,  he  and  May, 
I  can  hear  each  word  they  say ; 
For  I  rest, 

Clinging  to  the  ball-room's  queen, 
'Mid  the  lace  and  silken  sheen 
At  her  breast. 

'  Give  me  but  that  rose  of  thine, 
I  will  build  for  it  a  shrine 
Near  my  heart" 

From  my  bed  she  draws  me  out, 
For  a  moment  seems  in  doubt- 
Then  we  part. 

In  his  waistcoat  crushed  I  lie — 
'Mid  cigars  and  purse  I  die  ; 
E'er  the  day 

Am  forgotten  ;  and  e'er  night, 
Trophy  of  a  conquest  light, 
Thrown  away. 


— Anoii. 


Beauty. 
Give  Beauty  all  her  right, 

She's  not  to  one  form  tied ; 
Each  shape  yields  fair  delight, 

Where  her  perfections  bide ; 
Helen,  I  grant,  might  pleasing  be, 
And  Rosamond  was  sweet  as  she. 

Some  the  quick  eye  commends. 

Some  swelling  lips  and  red  ; 
Pale  looks  have  many  friends, 

Through  sacred  sweetness  bred. 
Meadows  have  flowers  that  pleasure  move. 
Though  roses  are  the  flowers  of  love. 

True  Beauty  is  not  bound 

To  one  unmoved  clime  ; 
She  visits  every  ground, 

And  favors  every  time. 
Let  the  old  loves  with  mine  compare, 
My  sovereign  is  as  sweet  and  fair. 

—  Thomas  Campion. 

The  Sultana. 
In  the  drapery's  purple  gloom, 

In  the  gilded  chamber  she  stands ; 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  bosom's  bloom 

And  the  white  of  her  jeweled  hands. 

Each  wandering  wind,  that  blows 

By  the  lattice,  seems  to  bear 
From  her  parted  lips  the  scent  of  the  rose, 

And  the  jasmine  from  her  hair. 

Her  dark-browed  odalisques  lean 

To  the  fountain's  feathery  rain, 
And  a  paroquet,  by  the  'broidered  screen, 

Dangles  its  silvery  chain. 

But  pallid,  luminous,  cold. 

Like  a  phantom  she  fills  the  place, 

Sick  to  the  heart,  in  that  cage  of  gold, 
With  her  sumptuous  disgrace. 

~       —  T.  B.  Aldrich. 

Ask  Me  No  More. 
Ask  me  no  more  where  Jove  bestows, 
When  June  is  post,  the  fading  rose  ; 
For  in  your  beauty's  orient  deep 
These  flowers,  as  in  their  causes,  sleep. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  do  stray 
The  golden  atoms  of  the  day ; 
For  in  pure  love  Heaven  did  prepare 
These  powders  to  enrich  your  hair. 

Ask  me  no  more,  whither  doth  haste 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past ; 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters,  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 

Ask  me  no  more,  if  east  or  west 
The  phcenix  builds  her  spicy  nest ; 
For  unto  you  at  last  she  flies. 
And  in  your  fragrant  bosom  dies  ! 

—  Thomas  Cartw. 


Rosa  Hesterna. 
Yes,  my  love,  it  was  fresh  and  glowing, 

Blooming  and  beautiful — yesterday  1 
Now  its  odor  is  sickly,  its  petals  are  going, 

Its  beauty  has  vanished — throw  it  away. 
Pray,  don't  thrust  it  under  my  nose  1 
Who  can  endure  a  yesterday's  rose? 

I  can  not  deny  your  pretty  sayings — 

"  It  gave  its  life,  it  died  in  your  hand," 

And  "There  are  no  deaths  without  decayings," 

But  the  dying  of  roses  who  can  stand  ? 
The  sweeter  the  odor  the  worse  the  decay; 
And  a  yesterday's  rose  I — oh,  throw  it  away  I 

Gratitude — pity— sense  of  duty? 

Oh,  my  dear,  don't  talk  such  prose  ; 
If  duty  don't  rhyme,  as  you  say,  to  beauty, 

Does  yesterday's  odor  haunt  yesterday's  rose  ? 
To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  shall  throw  you  away  ! 
Perhaps  to-morTow,  but  not  to-day. 

Now.  while  your  lips  are  fresh  as  roses. 
Kiss  me,  for  preaching  becomes  you  not; 

Time  for  bis  wisdom  his  ppnance  imposes; 
IWhen  things  are  ripe  they  begin  to  rot. 

And  our  loves  and  our  roses,  when  they  decay, 

However  we  sigh,  must  be  thrown  away. 

—  W.    W.  Sto-y. 

Sweet  is  the  Rose. 
Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere ; 
Sweet  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bough  ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near; 
Sweet  is  the  fir-bloom,  but  nis  branches  rough  ; 
Sweet  is  the  cypress,  but  his  hand  is  tough ; 
Sweet  is  the  nut,  but  bitter  is  his  pill ; 
Sweet  is  the  broom  flow.-r,  but  yet  sour  enough  ; 
And  sweet  is  moly,  but  his  root  is  ill ; 
So,  every  ?weet  with  sour  is  tempered  still. 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more ; 
For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  litile  store. 
Why  then  should  I  account  nf  linle  p-i-, 
That  endless  pleasure  sh  .11  unto  in--  n  '  ? 

— Edmund  Sflcnscr. 


THE    NUMBER    SEVEN. 


Some  Curious  Lore  Concerning  It  and  its  Significance. 

In  the  year  1 502  there  was  printed  at  Leipsic  a  work  en- 
titled "  Heptalogium  Virgilii  Salsburgensis,"  in  honor  of  the 
number  seven.  It  consists  of  seven  parts,  each  consisting  of 
seven  divisions.  In  1624  appeared  in  London  a  curious  work 
on  the  subject  of  numbers,  bearing  the  following  title  :  "  The 
Secret  of  Numbers,  according  to  Theological,  Arithmetical, 
Geometrical,  and  Harmonical  Computation  ;  drawn,  for  the 
better  part,  out  of  those  Ancients,  as  well  as  Neoteriques. 
Pleasing  to  read,  profitable  to  understand,  opening  themselves 
to  the  capacities  of  both  learned  and  unlearned  ;  being  no 
other  than  a  key  to  lead  men  to  any  doctrinal  knowledge 
whatsoever."  In  the  ninth  chapter  the  author  has  given 
many  notable  opinions  from  learned  men,  to  prove  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  number  seven.  "  First,  it  neither  begets  nor 
is  btgoiten,  according  to  the  saying  of  Philo.  Some  num- 
bers, indeed,  within  the  compass  of  ten,  beget,  but  are  not 
begotten  ;  and  that  is  the  unarie.  Others  are  begotten,  but 
beget  not ;  as  the  octonarie.  Only  the  septenarie,  having  a 
prerogative  above  them  all,  neither  begets  nor  is  begotten. 
This  is  its  first  divinity  or  perfection.  Secondly,  this  is  a 
harmonical  number,  and  the  well  and  fountain  of  that  fair 
and  lovely  L  ie,amma,  because  it  includeth  within  itself  all 
manner  of  harmony.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  theological  number, 
consisting  of  perfection.  Fourthly,  because  of  its  compositure ; 
for  it  is  compounded  of  the  first  two  perfect  numbers  equal 
and  unequal — three  and  four ;  for  the  number  two,  consisting 
of  repeated  unity,  which  is  no  number,  is  not  perfect.  Now, 
every  one  of  these  being  excellent  of  themselves  (as  hath  been 
remonstrated),  how  can  this  number  be  but  far  more  excel- 
lent, consisting  of  them  all,  and  participating,  as  it  were,  of 
all  their  excellent  virtues  ?  " 

Hippocrates  says  that  the  septenary  number  by  its  occult 
virtue  tends  to  the  accomplishment  of  all  things,  is  the  dis- 
penser of  life  and  fountain  of  all  its  changes ;  and,  like  Shake- 
speare, he  divides  the  life  of  man  into  seven  ages.  In  seven 
months  a  child  may  be  born  and  live,  and  not  before.  An- 
ciently a  child  was  not  named  before  seven  days,  not  being  ac- 
counted fully  to  have  life  before  that  periodical  day.  The 
teeth  spring  out  in  the  seventh  month,  and  are  renewed  in 
the  seventh  year,  when  infancy  is  changed  into  childhood. 
At  thrice  seven  years  the  faculties  are  developed,  manhood 
commences,  and  we  become  legally  competent  to  all  civil 
acts ;  at  four  times  seven  man  is  in  full  possession  of  his 
strength  ;  at  five  times  seven  he  is  fit  for  the  business  of  the 
world ;  at  six  times  seven  he  becomes  grave  and  wise,  or 
never ;  at  seven  times  seven  he  is  in  his  apogee,  and  from 
that  time  he  decays.  At  eight  times  seven  he  is  in  his  first 
climacteric  ;  at  nine  times  seven,  or  sixty- three,  he  is  in  his 
grand  climacterie,  or  year  of  danger  ;  and  ten  times  seven, 
or  threescore  years  and  ten,  has,  by  the  Royal  Prophet,  been 
pronouned  the  natural  period  of  human  life. 

In  six  days  creation  was  perfected,  and  the  seventh  was 
consecrated  to  rest.  On  the  seventh  of  the  seventh  month 
a  holy  observance  was  ordained  to  the  children  of  Irael,  who 
feasted  seven  days  and  remained  seven  days  in  rest ;  the 
seventh  year  was  directed  to  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  for  all 
things  ;  and  at  the  end  of  seven  times  seven  years  com- 
menced the  grand  Jubilee ;  every  seven  years  the  land  lay 
fallow ;  every  seventh  year  there  was  a  general  release  from 
all  debts,  and  all  bondsmen  were  set  free.  From  this  law 
may  have  originated  the  custom  of  binding  young  men  to 
seven  years'  apprenticeship,  and  of  punishing  incorrigible  of- 
fenders by  transportation  for  seven,  twice  seven,  or  three 
times  seven  years.  Every  seventh  year  the  law  was  directed 
to  be  read  to  the  people ;  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  the 
possession  of  Rachel,  and  also  another  seven  years.  Noah 
had  seven  days'  warning  of  the  flood,  and  was  commanded 
to  take  the  fowls  of  the  air  into  the  ark  by  sevens,  and  the 
clean  beasts  by  sevens.  The  ark  touched  the  ground  on  the 
seventh  month  ;  and  in  seven  days  a  dove  was  sent,  and 
again  in  seven  days  after.  The  seven  years  of  plenty  and 
seven  years  of  famine  were  foretold  in  Pharaoh's  dreams  by 
the  seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  beasts,  and  the  seven  ears 
of  full  corn  and  the  seven  ears  of  blasted  com.  The  young 
animals  were  to  remain  with  the  dam  seven  days,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  taken  away.  By  the  old  law,  man  was 
commanded  to  forgive  his  offending  brother  seven  times  ; 
but  the  meekness  of  the  last  revealed  religion  extending  his 
humility  and  forbearance  to  seventy  times  seven  times.  "  If 
Cain  shall  be  revenged  sevenfold,  truly  Lamech  seventy 
times  seven."  In  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  seven  priests 
bore  seven  trumpets  seven  days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  sur- 
rounded the  wall  seven  times,  and  after  the  seventh  time  the 
walls  fell.  Balaam  prepared  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams 
for  a  sacrifice  ;  Laban  pursued  Jacob  seven  days'  journey  ; 
Job's  friends  sat  with  him  seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and 
offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  as  an  atonement  for 
their  wickedness ;  David,  in  bringing  up  the  ark,  offered 
seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams ;  Elijah  sent  his  servant 
seven  times  to  look  for  the  cloud;  Hezekiah,  in  cleansing 
the  temple,  offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  and  seven 
he-goats  for  a  sin-offering.  The  children  of  Israel,  when 
Hezekiah  took  away  the  strange  altars,  kept  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  seven  days,  and  then  again  another  seven 
days.  K.ng  Ahasuerus  had  seven  chamberlains,  a  seven 
days'  feast,  and  sent  for  the  queen  on  the  seventh  day  ;  and 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  she  was  taken  to  him.  Queen 
Esther  had  seven  maids  to  attend  her.  Solomon  was  seven 
years  building  the  temple,  at  the  dedication  of  which  he 
feasted  seven  days ;  in  the  tabernacle  were  seven  lamps ; 
seven  days  were  appointed  for  an  atonement  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  priest's  son  was  ordained  to  wear  his  father's  gar- 
ment seven  days ;  Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abi- 
melech  as  a  memorial  for  a  well ;  Joseph  mourned  seven 
days  for  Jacob.  The  rabbins  say  God  employed  the  power 
of  answering  this  number  to  perfect  the  greatness  of  Samuel, 
his  name  answering  the  value  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifies  seven — whence  Hannah,  his  mother, 
in  her  thanks,  says  "that  the  barren  had  brought  forth  the 
seventh."  In  Scripture  are  enumerated  seven  resurrections 
— the  widow's  son,  by  Elias ;  the  Shunamite's  son,  by  Elisha ; 
the  soldier  who  touched  the  bones  of  the  prophet ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  j  the  widow's  son  of  N 1 
Lazarus,  and  our  blessed  Lord. 


THE       ARGONAUT, 
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By   BETSY   B. 


My  aunt  Elfrida  fell  in  love  with  my  uncle  John  twenty 
years  ago  in  a  hay  field.  She  was  a  delicate  girl,  fagged  out 
with  overstudy  in  her  last  school  year,  and  had  been  sent  to 
the  ranch  to  recruit  in  country  air.  She  had  a  bent  of  mind 
for  ethereal  things,  and  lived  ever  in  the  clouds,  but  it  was 
thought  that  a  little  roughing  would  do  her  no  harm,  although 
she  was  famous  for  the  daintiness  of  her  belongings,  for  the 
delicacy  of  her  fancies,  for  the  refinement  of  her  tastes.  It 
was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  family  that  if  ever  she  mar- 
ried she  would  marry  a  poet.  The  atmosphere  surrounding 
her  was  so  rare  that  it  would  have  seemed  impossible  for  her 
to  have  woven  the  fancies  of  a  girl  around  anything  more 
substantial  in  the  marrying  line.  Indeed,  it  was  a  flight  of 
imagination  that  she  should  ever  come  down  to  marriage  at 
all. 

But,  having  a  fancy  one  day  during  her  country  visit  to 
carry  a  message  down  to  the  hay-field,  she  fell  upon  her  fate. 
John  Hemmingway,  the  young  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
ranch,  having  also  an  errand  in  the  hay-field,  had  picked  up 
one  of  the  mower's  scythes,  and  was  swinging  graceful  her- 
culean strokes  down  the  wide  swath  when  my  aunt  Elfrida 
came  upon  him.  No  doubt  he  made  a  very  handsome  pict- 
ure. He  was  big,  and  brawny,  and  curly-haired,  and  had  a 
pair  of  wide  open  gray  eyes  that  looked  their  best  under  the 
brim  of  his  big  straw  hat.  Had  Aunt  Elfrida  met  him  in  a 
room  she  wou  d  have  looked  upon  him  for  the  moment  as  a 
clumsy,  good  looking  fellow,  and  she  would  never  have 
thought  of  him  again.  But  a  man  is  at  his  best  among  his 
own  belongings.  Even  the  grimy  blacksmith  takes  on  a  cer- 
tain picturesqueness  at  the  forge,  and  a  farmer  surely  could 
not  be  better  set  than  standing  in  the  yellow  sunshine  among 
the  sweet  cut  hay,  swinging  a  glittering  scythe. 

At  all  events,  my  delicate,  ethereal,  dainty  aunt  Elfrida  fell 
in  love  with  him  upon  the  spot  in  the  most  material  way,  be- 
cause he  was  big,  and  strong,  and  muscular,  and  handsome. 
All  the  romance  that  was  in  her  got  into  her  head  and  dis- 
lodged common  sense.  While  the  inflammation  was  upon 
her,  she  married  him  in  the  teeth  of  advice,  caution,  and 
warning,  and  went  to  live  upon  a  ranch. 

The  ranch  was  not  one  of  those  lovely  places  in  the  val- 
ley of  Napa,  or  Sonoma,  or  Santa  Clara,  which  have  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  being  a  farm  ;  where  comfort,  and  luxury, 
and  the  ways  of  cities  have  crept  in  and  made  life  a  very  en- 
durable thing.  It  was  a  genuine  ranch,  away  down  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  southern  counties,  and  it  was  amply  fur- 
nished with  all  the  discomforts  of  ranch  life. 

John  Hemmingway  was  reputed  to  be  a  rich  man  by  his 
neighbors,  and  was  himself  confessedly  land  poor.  Like  all 
ranch  men,  with  all  his  acres  he  never  had  any  money.  Like 
all  ranch  men,  he  was  going  to  do  wonderful  things  with  his 
ranch  one  day,  but  he  never  did.  He  was  going  to  build  a 
house,  which  should  be  large,  airy,  spacious,  comfortable, 
luxurious.  All  ranchmen  are  going  to  do  that  some  time. 
He  was  going  to  inclose  his  broad  acres  with  a  board  fence, 
going  perhaps  to  the  extravagance  of  pickets  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house.  He  was  going  to  plant  a  flower-garden 
for  Elfrida,  and  even  threw  out  vague  hints  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  encompassing  a  hot-house.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  once  build  a  barn.  It  was  of  such  magnificent  size  as 
to  dwarf  the  Hemmingway  residence  to  the  appearance  of 
being  a  mere  out-house.  But  it  was  the  pride  of  John  Hem- 
mingway and  the  delight  of  the  county.  All  the  grangers  in 
the  neighborhood  were  accustomed  to  pay  it  a  visit  on  Sun- 
days, and  expatiate  alike  upon  John's  enterprise  and  the 
architectural  beauties  of  the  struc.ure.  It  was  never  finished, 
of  course  ;  a  ranchman's  barn  never  is  6nished.  It  took  fire 
prematurely  one  night  and  burned  to  the  ground.  This  was 
the  one  sorrow  of  Uncle  John's  life. 

When  he  had  married,  he  sank  at  once  into  the  common- 
place jog  of  domestic  comfort.  A  tradition  runs  in  the  fam- 
ily that  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  wedded  life  he  had  fre- 
quently called  his  wife  "Elfie"  in  a  caressing  tone,  and 
occasionally  pinched  her  cheek  with  playful  affection.  But 
she  shortly  became  the  "  old  lady,"  and  remained  so  to  the 
end.  Such  demonstrations  as  her  husband  made  were  con- 
fined to  an  occasional  humorous  uxoriousness,  as  distasteful 
I  thought  to  Aunt  Elfrida  as  to  the  rest  of  us.  But  she  never 
made  any  sign.  She  had  married  with  every  idea  of  embel- 
lishing her  plain  little  home  with  quantities  of  white  muslin 
and  pretty  chintz — they  call  it  cretonne  nowadays,  but  it  was 
chintz  in  Aunt  Elfrida's  time.  All  girls  marry  poor  men  with 
a  great  deal  of  muslin  and  chintz  in  their  heads,  and  Aunt 
Elfrida's  was  to  be  but  a  poor  home.  But  these  collections 
of  muslin  and  white  lace,  which  abound  so  beautifully  in 
the  sentimental  poverty  of  the  books,  are  impracticable,  as 
many  a  housewife  has  found  to  her  cost ;  and  Aunt  Elfrida, 
like  many  another,  was  soon  obliged  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
the  fanciful  toilet-stands  and  airy  canopies  with  which  she 
had  intended  to  beautify  her  home.  She  was  indeed  obliged 
to  abandon  everything  except  her  native  cleanliness,  which 
always  gave  a  certain  air  of  refinement  to  her  plain  little 
home.  The  promised  flower-garden  dwindled  into  a  row  of 
hollyhocks  in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  a  few  straggling 
plants  in  boxes  on  the  veranda.  Like  all  ranchmen,  Uncle 
John  said  he  couldn't  spare  the  water  for  a  flower-garden. 
Her  newspaper  and  magazine  list  dwindled — dwindled,  for 
Uncle  John's  horror  over  the  newspaper  bills  was  not  a 
thing  to  be  battled  with  twice.  All  husbands  quarrel  over 
their  wives'  bills,  and  she  is  a  wise  woman  who  has  realized 
that  a  row  is  a  component  part  of  a  purchase,  and  learns 
to  duck  her  head  until  the  storm  passes  over,  and  think  no 
more  of  it.  Aunt  Elfrida  being  of  a  sensitive  nature  first 
curtailed  the  bill.  Bat  that  never  curtails  the  row,  and  she 
eventually  found  it  easier  to  shut  out  literature  altogether. 
She  rarely  came  to  town.    She  was  conscious  always  of  a 


certain  anteriority  in  the  date  of  her  garments,  and  of  an  in- 
ability to  keep  up  with  the  matters  of  interest  in  the  full, 
swift  life  of  the  city.    But  she  loved  to  have  us  go  to  her. 

I  can  not  say  that  we  enjoyed  it  much,  except  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  giving  pleasure.  The  ranch  was  a  dull  enough  place. 
There  were  droves  of  horses  out  in  the  fields,  but  if  one 
wanted  to  take  a  ride  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  saddle  in  re- 
pair, and  equally  difficult  to  find  "  the  man  "  to  go  out  and 
catch  a  horse.  I  never  heard  "  the  man's  "  duties  defined, 
and  never  saw  him  .busy  at  anything  ;  but  it  was  the  inexor- 
able rule  of  his  life,  if  you  wanted  him  to  do  any  one  thing, 
to  be  so  profoundly  occupied  with  something  else  that  he 
couldn't  give  you  the  time.  A  drive  was  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility. Either  the  horses  were  required  for  something  else, 
or  the  harness  had  given  way  at  some  vital  point  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  last  drive  and  had  not  yet  been  repaired, 
or  the  rockaway  itself  was  a  temporary  wreck.  The  conse- 
quence was  we  did  nothing  but  read  novels  and  eat.  Aunt 
Elfrida,  like  many  another  disappointed  woman,  had  found 
comfort  in  the  cook-book,  and,  so  far  as  country  fare  went, 
was  a  culinary  artist.  We  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  intro- 
duce croquet,  but  Uncle  John  could  never  spare  "  the  man  " 
to  attend  to  the  ground  for  us,  and  considered  the  amount  of 
water  used  in  wetting  it  down  as  having  been  basely  divert- 
ed from  a  more  useful  channel.  So,  as  I  said  before,  our 
main  pleasure  consisted  in  giving  pleasure.  We  knew  that 
Aunt  Elfrida  derived  some  faint  spice  of  comfort  from  the 
ring  of  her  own  full  name,  and  every  individual  member  of 
the  family  gave  it  in  all  its  Saxon  completeness.  We  knew 
that  we  brought  the  rush  of  a  new  life  into  her  quiet,  and 
we  always  fairly  stocked  ourselves  with  news  and  observa- 
tions. We  took  huge  batches  of  books,  and  pronounced 
premature  criticisms  to  awaken  her  interest  beforehand,  and 
laid  them,  properly  graduated,  on  the  book-shelves.  Still,  for 
all,  we  sometimes  imagined  that  Aunt  Elfrida  had  grown 
used  to  the  dullness  of  her  life,  and  did  not  feel  its  weight. 
We  always  thought  of  her  as  a  pale,  placid  woman, who  would 
live  uneventfully,  and  die  upon  the  ranch,  in  mute  discon- 
tent, perhaps — for  who  is  ever  satisfied  ? — but  with  no  loud 
outcry  against  her  fate. 

One  day  Uncle  John  Hemmingway  died.  No  other  news 
could  have  startled  us  so  much.  He  was  a  hale,  compact, 
well-knit  man,  one  of  those  born  to  make  old  bones,  as  the 
nurses  say ;  but  a  heavy  cold  lay  in  ambush  for  him  one  wet 
day,  and  rushed  him  out  of  life  while  he  was  still  wondering 
what  had  come  to  him.  A  large  detachment  of  the  family 
went  down  to  the  ranch  to  see  Uncle  John  laid  away,  and  to 
comfort  Aunt  Elfrida  in  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood. 
The  latter  was  not  a  difficult  task.  She  made  no  moan,  nor 
did  we  ever  hear  her  pay  any  more  tribute  to  his  memory 
than  an  occasional  "  Poor  John,"  spoken  in  a  tone  without  a 
throb  or  regret  in  it,  but  with  the  deepest  and  most  infinite 
pity.  His  affairs  were  found  to  be  in  most  perfect  order,  and 
his  will  left  everything  to  Aunt  Elfrida,  absolutely  and  with- 
out fetters  of  any  kind. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  its  reading  that  the  family  de- 
tachment determined,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  with 
the  proper  interest  of  kinship,  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
Aunt  Elfrida  as  to  her  future. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Elfrida?"  they  asked.  "Will 
you  manage  the  ranch  yourself,  or  do  you  intend  employing 
an  overseer  ?  " 

Aunt  Elfrida  had  not  astonished  the  family  for  eighteen 
years — not,  in  fact,  since  she  fell  into  agricultural  love  and  be- 
came a  granger's  bride.  But  when  she  answered  this  simple 
question,  a  shock  of  amazement  ran  through  all  the  line,  and 
we  have  not  yet  recovered  our  normal  calm  when  we  contem- 
plate Aunt  Elfrida. 

"  The  ranch,"  she  said,  "  has  been  in  the  hands  of  an 
agent  for  three  days.  I  shall  sell  every  rood  of  it,  every  stick 
upon  it,  down  to  the  last  broken  chair-leg,  down  to  the  last 
broken  latch  on  the  last  broken  gate.  I  intend  henceforth 
to  live  in  the  city,  in  the  whirl  of  life.  I  should  choose  New 
York,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  if  you  had  not  all  made  your 
homes  in  California.    As  it  is,  I  shall  go  to  San  Francisco." 

If  a  volcano  had  suddenly  risen  in  the  quiet,  peaceful  val- 
ley, and  begun  to  belch  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  lava,  it  would 
have  been  no  more  surprising  than  this  upheaval  of  inten- 
tion in  quiet  Aunt  Elfrida.  From  that  moment  she  com- 
menced to  live  a  new  life.  The  ranch  and  all  its  appurte- 
nances were  sold  shortly  thereafter,  and  there  stood  a  very 
handsome  bank  acount  to  her  credit  when  she  arrived 
among  us,  for  Uncle  John  had  put  more  by  for  a  rainy  day 
than  any  one  had  ever  suspected.  She  went  promptly  into 
the  richest  and  most  lustreless  mourning,  and  our  quiet 
aunt,  whom  some  outsiders  had  dared  to  designate  as 
"  dowdy,"  became  the  very  pink  of  fashion  in  her  weeds. 
Mourning  is  the  touchstone  which  reveals  at  once  a  woman's 
wealth  of  taste  and  depth  of  purse.  A  half-dozen  homes 
were  offered  her,  but  Aunt  Elfrida  declared  her  independ- 
ence yet  once  again. 

"I  shall  not  live  with  any  of  you,"  she  said  ;  "but  for  a 
little  time  I  am  going  to  build  a  little  box  of  my  own  out  on 
Pacific  Heights.  I  have  selected  a  scrap  of  land  there, 
partly  for  the  view  and  partly  because  they  tell  me  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city." 

"  But,  Aunt  Elfrida,"  some  one  protested,  "  it  is  the  wind- 
iest, and  coldest,  and  foggiest  part  of  the  whole  city." 

_"  So  let  it  be,"  spoke  Aunt  Elfrida ;  "  if  it  is  the  correct 
thing  to  live  in  that  part  of  the  city,  in  the  wind,  and  the 
cold,  and  the  fog,  I  want  all  the  wind,  and  the  cold,  and  the 
fog  that  my  piece  of  land  is  entitled  to." 

And  this  was  the  key-note  to  all  that  Aunt  Elfrida  did 
afterward.  She  wanted  everything  that  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  in  her  long  years  of  repression. 


"  My  house  must  necessarily  be  small,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I 
want  every  modern  improvement  in  it  that  the  nineteenth 
century  can  suggest.  I  want  never  to  smell  lamp-oil,  nor 
see  a  candle  again.  I  want  never  to  drink  water  out  of  a  tin 
dipper.  I  have  known  people  deliberately  to  go  to  the  well 
to  drink  water  out  of  a  dipper,  and  rhapsodize  over  it.  i 
want  to  know  that  rivers  of  vv.iter  are  flowing  through  my 
house,  water  which  no  unhappy  bondmaiden  has  carried  up 
stairs,  or  drawn  out  of  a  deep  well,  or  pumped  through  a  stifl 
pump.  I  want  light,  and  color,  and  heal,  and  warmth,  and 
beauty  everywhere,  obtained  by  the  most  convenient  contri- 
vances. I  want  every  inch  of  my  land  planted  with  grass 
and  flowers,  and  wetted  down  till  they  are  limp  with  the  very 
luxury  of  wetness." 

Aunt  Elfrida  never  by  any  chance  called  her  little  piece 
of  land  "  a  lot,"  as  we  all  do  in  the  ciiy.  A  change  of  speech 
seemed  to  have  come  to  her  with  her  change  of  life,  but  so 
much  of  the  lingo  of  the  ranch  still  clung  to  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  a  boat  instead  of  a  house,  and  go  out 
and  live  on  the  bay?"  I  said  to  her  one  day,  when  she  got 
into  one  of  these  water  fevers.  "You'll  find  it  wet  enough 
out  there,  and  your  main  idea  in  settling  down  seems  to  be 
to  settle  in  a  lot  of  water." 

"Ah,  my  dear,"  she  sighed,  "no  one  who  has  not  lived  on 
a  ranch  in  California  can  ever  realize  my  passion  for  water.  I 
sometimes  think  I  never  saw  it  there  in  very  great  abundance, 
excepting  m  the  form  of  sweat  upon  a  vvorkingman's  brow. 
I  have  actually  felt  that  I  could  weep  like  Farjeon's  little 
mard  over  a  blade  of  grass  in  the  summer,  when  the  valley 
around  me  was  all  red  and  brown,  but  there  never  seemed 
to  be  water  enough  on  the  ranch  even  to  afford  me  a  good 
cry." 

We  held  many  family  consultations  over  the  architecture 
of  Aunt  Elfrida's  house,  before  the  contract  was  finally  deliv- 
ered  into  the  hands  of  the  builder.  It  was,  of  course,  settled 
at  last  that  it  should  be  an  Eastlake.  People  were  yet  talk- 
ing of  Eastlake  two  years  ago,  although  his  name  is  next  to 
old-fashioned  now.  Of  course,  every  one  who  is  going  to 
build  a  house  thinks  first  of  a  broad  mansion,  with  a  door  in 
the  centre,  and  a  wide  sweep  of  hall  straight  through  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  big  square  uniform  rooms  on  either 
side.     But  every  one  gives  it  up  sooner  or  later. 

"  When  I  was  a  girl,"  said  Aunt  Elfrida,  "  my  pet  idea  in 
the  way  of  architecture  was  a  bungalow.  My  castle  in  Spain 
was  always  a  bungalow  with  the  bungalowest  kind  of  a  roof, 
which  should  hang  over  the  very  widest  of  verandas,  and  the 
verandas  should  be  fairly  stocked  with  swinging  hammocks. 
This  climate  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  bungalows  and  ham- 
mocks, so  I  shall  give  up  that  one  dream,  but  I  shall  not  ex- 
change it  for  anything  but  a  Queen  Anne." 

So  a  Queen  Anne  the  house  became,  and  it  was  delivered 
over  to  Aunt  Elfrida  one  morning  in  a  state  of  absolute  com- 
pletion. She  consulted  every  one  of  us  upon  every  item  ol 
the  furnishing,  and  made  up  her  own  ideas  from  our  collec- 
tion of  opinions.  We  went  shopping  with  her  in  battalions, 
and  the  furniture  dealers  have  hated  every  living  member  ol 
the  family  from  that  day  to  this.  But  we  have  the  happi- 
ness of  knowing  that  we  got  the  extreme  of  style  out  of  everj 
last  one  of  them  at  the  lowest  possible  figures.  When  Auniii 
Elfrida  moved  into  the  house,  it  was  thoroughly  furnished 
but  had  not  yet  those  finishing  touches  which  give  the  hom< 
look,  and  in  which  she  intended  to  fairly  revel. 

"I  shall  not  invite  the  family  to  dine  in  a  group,"  she  said 
"until  Christmas  Day.  I  shall  have  put  on  the  very  last  de 
corative  touch  by  that  time,  I  think,  and  I  should  like  yoi 
all  to  be  present  at  the  realization  of  my  dreams." 

Two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  of  us  dropped  in  upon  Aun 
Elfrida  after  dinner  upon  the  evening  of  her  first  day  in  he 
new  house.  It  was  a  chill  November  night,  and  the  fog  wa 
rolling  in  in  immense  banks  through  the  Golden  Gate,  am 
settling  thick  and  wet  upon  her  door-step.  But  as  we  ap 
proached  the  Queen  Anne,  looming  newly  through  the  misl 
we  observed  it  to  be  as  brilliantly  illuminated  as  if  a  bal 
were  going  on,  and  every  door  and  window  in  the  hous 
stood  wide  open.  Aunt  Elfrida  herself  answered  our  toucl 
upon  the  electric  button. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  she  cried,  with  pale,  scared  face  and  distendei 
eyes,  "  I  am  so  glad  it  is  you.  I  thought  I  would  come  my 
self  and  face  the  music,  and  disarm  them  with  gentle  courtes; 
for,  upon  my  word,  I  expected  to  meet  burglars." 

"  Well,  aunt,  the  burglar  in  these  parts  is  a  daring  animal 
said  Cousin  Ned,  "  but  he  has  not  yet  quite  taken  to  ai 
nouncing  his  coming  upon  the  bell.  'When  you  are  burglaj 
ized  you  won't  know  much  about  it  till  next  day,  I  hope.  1 
myself,  have  a  marked  taste  for  being  robbed  while  I  am  i 
a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  after  you  have  gone  thrjug 
the  experience  two  or  three  times  yourself,  you  will  fina  it  t 
be  much  the  better  way.  I  shouldn't  blame  them  much  fci 
coming,  though  ;  you  look  wonderfully  cozy  here."  A$ 
Ned  looked  with  warm  approval  upon  the  glowing  coal-firj 
in  the  hospitable  hall  fire-place- 

"  Don't  you — er — er — find,  it  too  warm?"  asked  Am| 
Elfrida,  hesitatingly. 

And  we  all  declared  that  we  did  not ;  that  a  hall-fire  c 
this  wild  November  night  was  just  the  thing  to  greet  a  lot 
frozen  travelers  ;  that  a  new  house  was  likely  to  be  dam 
and  so  on.  We  repaired  to  the  pretty  sitting-room,  whic 
notwithstanding  that  olive-green  was  the  prevaili  ng  shad 
lit  up  pleasantly.  Another  hearth-fire  was  glo  wing  hei 
and  we  presently  discovered  that  we  were  a  little  warm,  ant 
presently  again,  that  it  was  roasting  hot,  and  yet  again,  th 
we  were  in  a  very  torment  of  heat.  Ned  and  Alfred  got :i 
to  open  some  of  the  windows  and  doors  to  let  in  the  freH 
air,  but  discovered  everything  in  the  house  to  be  starii 
wide  open. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


"Good  gracious,  Elfrida,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter 
with  the  place  ?"  asked  everybody.  "  It  is  a  freezing  night 
outside,  yet  this  house,  with  all  the  doors  and  windows  open, 
is  like  an  oven." 

"  Well,  the  truth  is,"  said  Aunt  Elfrida,  quietly,  "  that  I 
not  only  had  a  big  fire  lighted  in  every  fire-place  in  the  house 
to  make  it  look  warm  and  cozy,  but  I  thought  we  had  better 
try  the  furnace  to-day.  I  felt  so  proud  of  my  furnace,  be- 
cause so  few  Californians  have  sense  enough  to  have  one. 
But  how  did  I  know  that  a  handful  of  coal  does  a  lot  of  work 
in  one  of  these  things  ?  We  crammed  it  to  the  doors,  and  we 
have  been  scared  half  out  of  our  wits  at  the  result.  Mary 
Ann  and  Delia  are  down  in  the  cellar  now  trying  to  put  the 
fire  out,  but  it  burns  with  a  kind  of  devilish  fierceness,  and 
the  last  time  they  called  up  they  hadn't  been  able  to  get 
near  the  furnace  yet." 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  put  out  some  of  this  gas  ? "  said 
Ned.    "  Don't  you  know  that  gas  makes  an  awful  heat  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  dare  ! "  said  Aunt  Elfrida.  "  Mary  Ann 
wouldn't  go  down  in  the  cellar  alone  without  Delia,  and  I 
was  afraid  to  stay  up  here  alone  in  the  dark,  so  I  lit  every 
jet  in  the  house,  so  that,  if  burglars  did  come,  I  could  at  least 
see  them." 

"  A  questionable  satisfaction,"  murmured  Ned.  "  I  never 
could  understand  why  any  one  wants  to  see  a  burglar,  or  a  boil 
on  the  back  of  his  neck  (his  own  neck,  not  the  burglar's),  or 
any  other  of  the  unpleasant  things  that  people  don't  want  to 
see,  but  make  a  point  of  trying  to  look  at.  But,  come  on, 
Aunt  Elfrida  ;  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  show  us  boys  the 
upper  regions  of  the  new  house.  By  the  way,  it  seems  to 
me  you  must  have  a  small  Niagara  up  there,  for  I  hear  the 
rushing  sound  of  many  waters,"  and  Ned  led  the  way  up 
stairs  with  a  skip  and  a  bound. 

The  air  was  filled  with  steam  when  we  arrived  at  the  land- 
ing, and  from  every  polished  faucet  in  the  house  a  stream 
of  water  was  flowing  its  fullest  force.     Hot  and  cold. 

11  Here  it  came  flashing, 
And  there  it  came  dashing," 

like  the  famous  falls  of  Lodore.  The  bath-tubs  and  bowls 
were  filled  to  overflow,  yet  the  streams  kept  on  unceasingly. 
Dark  visions  of  the  threatened  drying  up  of  the  Spring  Val- 
ley lakes  popped  fnto  our  minds,  and  we  all  sprang  simulta- 
neously to  arrest  the  disaster.  It  took  us  a  good  ten  minutes 
to  ascertain  that  all  the  water  was  turned  off  everywhere. 
When  we  came  back  to  the  upper  hall,  where  we  had  left 
Aunt  Elfrida,  we  found  her  leaning  against  the  wall,  con- 
vulsed with  laughter. 

"  I  may  as  well  own  up,"  she  said.  "  I  was  having  a  little 
house-warming  all  by  myself,  which  I  have  had  in  my  head 
this  long  time.  You  know  my  mania  for  light  and  water. 
I  was  so  pfoud  to  think  that  I  had  encompassed  the  desire 
of  my  life,  that  I  determined  to  enjoy  it  in  its  fullness  for 
once.  So  I  set  all  the  gas  and  water  there  was  in  the  house 
a-going,  just  for  my  own  private  benefit.  It  seemed  such  a 
good  chance  while  the  servants  were  down-stairs,  and  I 
didn't  expect  any  of  you  in  for  an  hour  yet.  I  had  been 
walking  up  and  down  the  house  in  a  sort  of  watery-gassy 
ecstasy  when  you  rang  the  bell,  and  I  hadn't  time  to  shut  it 
all  off  before  I  let  you  in.  But  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
your  faces  when  you  got  into  the  steam."  And  just  as  Aunt 
Elfrida  went  off  into  a  fresh  explosion  of  laughter,  we  became 
suddenly  enveloped  in  Egyptian  darkness. 

"  Good  ged ! "  cried  Ned  ;  "  what  is  the  matter  with  this 
blamed  house  ?  Are  there  spooks  in  it  before  it  has  been 
occupied  twenty-four  hours.  Have  you  built  your  house 
upon  a  lot  where  some  undiscovered  murderers  have  buried 
their  victim,  and  are  you  going  to  be  subjected  in  this  manner 
to  the  pranks  of  spirits  ? " 

"  I  think  I  pressed  the  button,"  came  Aunt  Elfrida's  voice, 
faintly,  through  the  darkness. 

"  What  button  ? "  we  all  roared,  in  chorus.  And,  at  the 
word,  as  if  by  magic,  the  place  was  illuminated  again.  Then 
Aunt  Elfrida  showed  us  an  innocent-looking  button  just  at 
the  landing,  which,  upon  being  pressed,  either  lightened  or 
darkened  the  whole  floor  with  astonishing  suddenness.  She 
declared  it  to  be  the  very  latest  thing  in  electricity ;  said 
hers  was  the  first  house  it  had  been  put  in,  and  that  merely 
on  trial,  but  no  one  could  question  its  success,  and  she  re- 
joiced to  be  the  pioneer  in  its  introduction. 

"  I  am  consumed  with  a  devouring  curiosity  to  see  the  rest 
of  the  house,"  said  Ned,  "  but  I  must  decline  the  pleasure 
unless  you  will  consent  to  forego  these  experimental  tests  of 
your  modern  improvements  until  you  have  closed  the  door 
upon  us  with  good-night." 

Ned  had  his  way,  and  once  more  we  made  the  patient 
rounds.  Every  one  who  has  assisted  at  the  installation  of  a 
new  house  knows  them — knows  how  cleverly  the  owner  takes 
the  visitor  through  the  back  ways  first,  and  winds  up  at  last 
in  the  prettiest  room,  which,  on  this  floor,  was  Aunt  Elfrida's 
own  bed-room.  Here  we  stopped  for  a  little  chat,  and  for  a 
nibble  at  some  crackers  and  cheese,  and  for  a  sip  of  punch, 
for  the  brewing  of  which  she  was  famous,  and  to  congratu- 
late our  hostess  generally  upon  the  taste  and  judgment  which 
she  had  displayed  in  everything. 

As  we  were  about  to  depart,  Ned  observed  that "  Aunt 
Elfrida  had  the  whole  outfit,"  alluding  to  an  alarming  series 
of  electrical  constructions  ranged  at  her  bed-head. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  and  I  may  as  well  christen  the 
burglar  alarm  at  once,"  and  before  any  one  could  say  a  word 
to  stay  her,  she  stepped  airily  up  and  gave  it  the  magic 
touch. 

"  Bur-r-r-r-r-r ! "  went  the  alarm,  with  the  peculiarly 
vicious  electric  twang,  aggravated  perhaps  to  greater  loud- 
ness by  its  newness,  and  every  word  on  the  annunciator  be- 
gan to  start  out  like  eyes  out  of  their  sockets — parlor,  sitting- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  cellar — everything  indicated  a 
burglar. 

"  Great  heavens  !"  cried  Aunt  Elfrida  ;  "  they  say  they  al- 
ways spot  a  new  house.  I  knew  that  they  would  come,  and 
they  are  here.  There  must  be  a  whole  organized  army  of 
them  to  have  attacked  the  whole  house  at  one  time  like  that. 
Oh,  Ned  !  Will!  What  shall  we  do  ?  Do  you  think  you  can 
save  our  lives?" 

I  regret  to  say  that  all  of  her  female  relatives  pres- 
ent punctuated  her  remarks  with  a  series  of  ear-piercing 
screeches,  which,  combined  with  the  shrill,  determined  clang 
of  the  alarm,  made  a  most  hideous  combination  of  sound. 
We  could  discern  the  faces  of  Ned  and  Will  looking  infinite- 


ly disgusted,  but  not  at  all  scared  ;  and  we  at  last  recovered 
our  self-possession  sufficiently  to  know  that  they  were  shriek- 
ing something  at  us  through  the  clamor. 

"  Good  ged  ! "  we  at  last  heard  Ned  adjure  us.  "  Don't 
be  such  blasted  fools.  There  isn't  a  burglar  within  four  miles 
of  you,  and  if  there  were,  you  are  making  noise  enough  to 
scare  the  race  off  the  whole  American  continent." 

"  Then  what's  the  matter?"  we  screamed  pitifully. 

"  The  matter  is  that  every  door  and  window  in  the  house 
is  wide  open  to  let  out  the  heat.  Turn  off  that  infernal  noise 
some  of  you,  and  we  will  go  shut  up  the  house." 

We  did  not  shut  off  the  infernal  noise,  for  not  one  of  us 
knew  how  ;  and  it  banged  away  with  its  remorseless  din  till 
the  last  window  lock  in  the  house  was  turned.  Even  then, 
it  did  not  die  away  into  a  plaintive  murmur  like  any  or- 
dinary noise,  but  was  choked  off  suddenly  like  a  screaming, 
ill-tempered  child,  when  it  holds  its  breath — its  malicious 
bur-r-r-r-r-r  fully  sustained  to  the  very  last. 

Ned  and  Will  returned  to  us  in  a  state  of  thorough  exhaus- 
tion. Their  trip  over  the  house  had  necessarily  been  very 
hurried,  and  it  was  too  artistic  a  house  to  be  a  very  compact 
one.  Our  own  nerves  were  thoroughly  shaken,  and  we  all 
thought  some  one  had  better  stop  all  night  with  Aunt  Elfrida, 
but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  declared  that  although 
she  would  rather  sleep  in  the  house  with  anything  in  the 
world  than  a  burglar-alarm,  she  was  determined  to  use  one, 
and  she  would  commence  breaking  herself  in  that  very  night. 

It  went  off  again,  with  a  horrible  clatter,  as  she  opened  the 
front  door  to  let  us  out.  It  gave  us  all  quite  a  start  again, 
but  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  safety  in  being  at  the  front 
door,  in  the  first  place,  and  we  soon  had  our  wits  about  us 
enough  to  know  that  the  opening  of  the  front  door  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

'•  Well,  Aunt  Elfrida,"  said  Ned,  as  we  gave  her  good- 
night, "  I  had  intended  myself  the  pleasure  of  running  in 
very  often  in  a  neighborly  way,  but,  really,  a  little  quiet  even- 
ing visit  to  you  is  attended  with  an  amount  of  mental  excite- 
ment which  is  ordinarily  spread  over  a  lifetime,  and  I  don't 
think  I  have  the  constitution  to  stand  it." 

She  smiled  in  a  very  sickly  way  as  she  closed  the  door 
upon  us,  and  promised  Ned  that  she  would  know  all  the 
ropes  by  the  next  time  he  came.  To  speak  truly,  she  has 
never  yet  conquered  the  eccentricities  of  the  burglar-alarm. 
If  she  remembers  to  turn  it  on  properly  at  night,  she  is  apt  to 
forget  to  turn  it  off  next  morning,  and  the  entire  household 
is  just  as  apt  to  be  thrown  into  an  alarmed  state  of  qui  vive 
at  any  moment  during  the  day  as  in  the  dead  of  night.  It  is 
related  in  the  family  that  she  trifles  so  much  with  it  in  the 
way  of  experiment  that  she  forgets  which  way  she  has  turned 
it,  and  some  of  her  most  formal  callers,  in  the  midst  of  their 
chilliest  conventionalities  about  the  weather,  have  been 
known  to  bounce  from  their  chairs  as  if  fired  from  a  catapult 
at  the  sudden  going  off  of  this  whizzing  thing.  Mary  Ann 
and  Delia  have  given  warning  repeatedly,  because  the  whole 
neighborhood  knows  what  time  they  come  in  on  their  nights 
off.  A  special  watchman  can  not  be  found  to  keep  the  beat. 
Quite  a  series  of  them  have  been  removed  by  nervous  ex- 
haustion entailed  by  having  their  naps  broken  in  upon  by 
this  electric  guardian  of  Pacific  Heights. 

The  only  time  upon  which  it  did  not  speak  was  when  the 
burglars  did  come,  for,  of  course,  they  came  within  the  first 
week,  as  they  always  do  at  a  new  house.  But  they  entered 
through  a  little  sewing-room  up  at  the  back  of  the  house 
which  had  been  clapped  on  as  an  afterthought,  and  with 
which  electric  connection  had  not  been  made.  But  Aunt 
Elfrida  is  expecting  them  again.  She  says  she  feels  sure 
they  will  never  count  that  visit,  for  her  new  safe  had  not 
come  in  and  she  had  no  valuables  in  the  house. 

We  had  a  very  wild  day  of  it  when  the  safe  did  come 
home.  She  had  adjured  me  the  day  before,  for  heaven's  sake, 
to  come  over  and  help  her  with  the  telephone.  The  request 
sounded  as  if  she  were  getting  up  an  electrical  construction 
company  of  her  own.     She  said  : 

"  No  ;  but  the  calls  on  the  telephone  were  so  frequent  that 
she  had  not  time  to  attend  them.  They  are  not  really  very 
important,  Bess,  but  you  know  how  any  one  jumps  to  answer 
it  when  the  telephone  goes  off.  If  we  all  jumped  as  quickly 
at  each  other's  words  as  we  do  at  the  ring  of  that  senseless 
box,  what  nice  people  we  would  all  be  to  live  with  By  the 
way,  Bess,  if  any  one  asks, '  Is  that  Mrs.  Hemmingway?'  just 
say  yes  ;  it  will  save  you  lots  of  breath  and  lots  of  trouble." 

"  Why,  Aunt  Elfrida,"  I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  "  you 
talk  as  if  you  had  been  struggling  with  a  telephone  for  years." 

"  My  experience  with  it  has  not  been  very  long,  Bess,  but 
it  has  been  very  hard." 

Just  then  "ting !  ting ! "  went  the  telephone,  and  I  rushed  to 
it,  as  we  all  do,  as  if  I  were  going  to  save  a  child  from  fall- 
ing out  of  a  fourth-story  window.  Of  course,  I  said  "  Hol- 
loa ! "  and  some  one  at  the  other  end  said  "  Holloa  ! "  this 
cavalier  salutation  having  become  a  business  formula.  Then 
there  was  a  long  interval,  during  which  a  very  profane  row 
was  carried  on  over  the  wires  between  office  and  office. 
Eventually  another  "  holloa"  summoned  me,  and  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ensued  : 

"Is  that  Mrs.  Hemmingway?" 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  in  your  new  house  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  do  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  much.8 

"  Are  you  settled  yet  ? " 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  Well,  I'm  coming  over  as  soon  as  you  are.  I  am  just 
dying  to  see  the  inside  of  the  house.  The  family  have  told 
me  so  much  about  it.  I'll  drop  in  at  lunch-time  some  morn- 
ing." 

"  Happy  to  see  you." 

"  Well,  good-bye." 

"Good-bye." 

As  I  turned  from  the  instrument  of  domestic  torture,  Aunt 
Elfrida  repeated  the  conversation  verbatim,  without  prompt 
ing. 

"  I  have  had  twenty  such,"  she  said,  "  and  within  three 
days  I  have  learned  not  only  to  talk,  but  to  hear  through  the 
telephone.  My  first  conversations  were  nothing  but  con- 
fused murmurs,  but  I  observed  each  time  that  as  I  turned 
away,  and  got  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  telephone,  I 
heard  quite  distinctly.  The  circumstance  that  the  remark 
made  was  always  the  same,  assisted  me  very  much  in  this. 


Every  one  conversed  with  me  in  a  high,  shrill,  distinct  voicfll 
which,  when  I  had  said  good-bye,  fell  to  its  normal  tone,  arM  I 
invariably  addressed  the  office  with  this  remark  :'  Chars] 
this  to  the  other  end,  please.'" 

I  wondered  in  my  heart  of  hearts  if  all  these  modem 
improvements  were  going  to  make  my  gentle  aunt  world! 
wise,  and  I  shuddered.  With  all  of  its  faults,  however,  trfll  J 
telephone  was  the  delight  of  her  heart.  She  had  a  visitml 
from  the  country  that  day,  one  of  her  old  neighbors,  and  sbj! 
deliberately  summoned  several  members  of  the  family  hell 
self  to  show  it  cff. 

"I  sometimes  think  this  '  D.  T.'  box  is  even  more  com! 
venient,"  she  said,  turning  to  the  visitor  with  a  fresh  ourt; 
burst  of  electrical  pride.  "  You  really  can  not  want  muco| 
else  than  is  indicated  on  this  little  black  face.  You  see,  if  I] 
want  a  messenger,  or  a  carriage,  or  the  doctor,  or  a  policAJ 
man,  or  anything,  I  simply  point  the  needle  that  way  ant 
ring  the  bell.  You  wait  a  little  while,  and  lo  !  you  get  whaitl 
ever  you  have  rung  for,  as  if  it  were  in  a  fairy  tale." 

I  was  too  much  occupied  for  a  moment  to  observe  thai 
the  guest  amused  herself  for  a  while  by  trying  the  pointer  oni 
every  individual  call  on  the  box,  and  laughed  as  gleefully  aji 
a  child  at  each  responding  ring.  In  fact,  we  were  caUeU! 
away  almost  immediately  by  a  continuous  shouting  at  thjl 
frontdoor.  There  was  a  sort  of  a  "What,  ho!  within  li] 
act  going  on  all  the  time  at  the  front  door.  Aunt  Elfrical 
had  provided  herse  f  with  two  of  those  little  whirligig  hostfj 
tops,  where  one  would  have  answered  every  purpose  on  heal 
little  scrappy  lot,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  threw  ffl 
very  liberal  sheet  of  water  far  out  on  the  sidewalk,  so  thaal 
pedestrians  going  by  were  obliged  to  make  a  very  long  ciw] 
cuit  to  pass  without  being  wet  through.  The  furnishers  anil 
tradespeople  generally  simplified  the  matter  by  stopping  oyj 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  shouting  till  some  oni! 
appeared  at  the  windows,  and  made  it  known  in  the  lower  re?  j 
gions  that  some  one  else  was  to  turn  the  water  off.  Th!  ■ 
shouters  on  this  occasion  turned  out  to  be  the  men  with  th»| 
safe.  Aunt  Elfrida's  eyes  were  perfectly  luminous  as  theH 
fell  upon  it.  It  was  a  tidy  little  thing,  with  enough  gold  ara 
besques  in  its  decoration  to  dissipate  any  idea  of  its  imprest] 
nability  But  as  there  were  four  men  and  a  lot  of  apparatus] 
to  get  it  into  the  house,  there  was  evidently  enough  of  it  trj 
strike  dismay  to  the  soul  of  a  burglar  who  was  at  all  younj; 
in  his  profession.  Of  course,  we  lent  a  helping  hsnd.  fill 
never  occurred  to  us  that  it  could  have  gotten  inro  thehousK 
without  us,  and  just  as  we  were  carefully  and  tightly  wed^er 
in  between  the  door  and  the  safe,  "  Ting  !  ting  !"  went  thlj 
telephone  bell. 

"  Some  one  go  to  the  telephone — quick  .  qux'<  ! "  imploreft 
Aunt  Elfrida,  "  or  it  will  ring  till  the  day  of  doom." 

I  was  extricated  first,  and  flew  as  if  the  previously  threaTL 
ened  child  were  now  toppling  out  of  the  fifth-story  windows* 
and  its  fate  were  a  matter  of  a  few  seconds  only.  I  touchel 
the  magic  button,  and  waited  developments,  ear-trumpet  ilj 
hand.  "  Tzing !  tzing !"  it  went  again.  Once  more  I  respon'tl 
ed,  and  ventured  on  an  introductory  "  holloa  ! "  but  with  nrj 
result.  For  a  good  five  minutes  the  bell  kept  ringing  viciousljj 
and  spasmodically,  and  I  still  stood,  waiting  patiently.  ' 
did  not  like  to  disappoint  Aunt  Elfrida  in  a  message.  Atj' 
length  a  faint,  far-away  voice,  like  a  ventriloquist  when  hi 
throws  it  up  in  the  flies,  called  "  Hol'oa  !  "  I  answered,  ant. 
waited  eagerly  for  more  to  folio".  But  a  long  silence  felfi 
Then  I  began  viciously  tapping  at  .he  bell  myself  After  aJj 
other  long  time  a  voice  fairly  roared  tr.rough  the  telephoned 
"  We  can't  get  Mrs.  Jones,  there's  something  the  matter  will) 
the  wires."  Then  I  roared  back,  "  I  don't  know  any'hnfi 
about  Mrs.  Jones.  I  want  to  know  who  called  Mrs.  Herrfl 
mingway."  Then  followed  another  lone  silence,  save  for  nca 
casional  interjections  of  the  bell,  and  the  faint,  muffkif 
sounds  of  a  dispute  in  the  office  At  last  a  voice  addressed! 
me  quite  plainly,  in  these  remarkable  words,  spoken  in  a  nat| 
ural  tone  of  voice,  but  with  the  slow  distinctness  of  one  acy 
customed  to  the  use  of  the  telephone  : 

"I-shan't-be-home-to-dinner-darling.  They-have-callerJ 
an-extra-meeting-of-the-lodge-on- an -important-matters 
and-require-my-vote." 

I  was  just  about  to  advise  the  tender  speaker  of  his  misB 
take,  when  they  cut  in  at  the  office  with  this  intelligent  quest-, 
tion  :  "What  is  Mrs.  Hemmingway's  number?" 

I  have  since  feared  that  the  explosive  force  with  which  ~ 
transmitted  the  answer  may  have  paralyzed  the  tympanurK 
of  the  young  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  An  omW 
nous,  deathly  silence  followed  what  I  may  safely  call  thit 
disconnected  conversation.  It  was  broken  by  Aunt  Elfrida^ 
who  came  rushing  in  with  the  news  of  some  new  disaster 
written  plainly  on  her  face. 

"  Oh,  Bess,"  she  cried,  "  for  heaven's   sake,  telephone  tfr 
the  District  Telegraph  office  immediately,  and  tell  them  tf 
stop  the  people  coming.     It's  all  a  mistake." 
"  What's  the  matter?"  I  asked,  in  alarm. 
"A  procession's  the  matter,"  she  said,  wildly.     "  There's 
coupe1,  and  a  carriage,  and  a  butcher-cart,  and  a  grocer] 
wagon,  and  a  laundry-wagon,  and  a  messenger-boy,  and 
policeman,  and  the  fire  department  at  the  front  door,  and  th 
dear  old  doctor  is  just  driving  up,  and  everything  else  on  tli 
'  D.  T.'  box  that  can  come  will  come,  unless  you  head  theif 
off  with  the  telephone." 

"The  telephone,  aunt,"  I  said,  at  once  solemnly  and  cynicj 
ally,  "is  out  of  order." 

"Out  of  order!  Anew  telephone  two  days  old  out  o 
order!  It  can't  be.  You  are  not  managing  it  properly.  Gi 
down,  like  a  dear  girl,  and  dismiss  the  procession,  and  I  wil 
carry  on  an  electrical  conversation  with  the  office  ant 
straighten  matters  out." 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  Elfrida?"  asked  thl 
doctor,  whom  I  found  on  the  doorstep  warding  off  the  tele 
graph  hordes.  He  assisted  me  to  dismiss  the  procession] 
and,  as  the  wagons,  carts,  and  fire-engines  took  up  their  Hi 
of  march  down  the  hill,  followed  by  the  policeman  and  thi 
small  messenger-boy,  the  absurdity  of  all  Aunt  Elfrida's  ne/ 
troubles  struck  me,  and  I  laughed  until  I  almost  had  hysterj 
ics  on  the  doorstep. 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  her,"  I  began  to  explain] 
"but  she  had  a  country  guest  wiih  a  peculiar  spirit  of 
search,  and  she  tested  the  '  D.  T.'  box,  with  this  resulfj 
Aunt  Elfrida  is  all  right.  She  is  wrestling  just  now  with  tw 
telephone." 

"  God  help  her,"  spoke  the  doctor,  fervently.  "  I  hav< 
known  her  since  she  lay  in  swaddling  clothes  in  her  cradle 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


and  I  suppose  she  has  had  the  ordinary  share  of  woman's 
trouble,  but  she  never  knew  real  misery  until  she  bought  a 
telephone.     God  help  her!" 

At  this  moment  she  appeared  upon  the  scene,  a  hectic 
flame  burning  in  either  cheek,  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and 
with  a  voice  as  hoarse  as  a  crow. 

"Well,"  I  asked,  "did  you  find  out  who  was  trying  to  talk 
to  you?" 

"  No,"  she  croaked  ;  "but  I  have  made  some  one  find  out 
who  was  talking  to  him.  I  have  ordered  the  telephone  re- 
moved ! " 

"  My  dear  Elfrida,"  said  the  doctor,  "you  will  live  to  find 
out  that  they  never  remove  telephones.  Once  introduced 
into  your  domicile,  they  are  fastened  there  as  things  of  insep- 
arable growth.  You  will  always  have  a  telephone,  and  you 
will  always  have  a  man  in  the  house  who  has  come  to  'fix 
the  telephone.'  Imperturbable  good  nature  is  one  of  the 
siocks  in  trade  of  this  gigantic  company.  They  never  re- 
move the  telephone  until  the  party  moves  away,  but  they 
will  give  you  a  man  exclusively  to  yourself  '  to  fix  the  tele- 
phone' for  the  rest  of  your  days." 

And  he  spoke  truly.  The  telephone  is  there  to  this  day, 
and  is  constantly  under  repairs.  It  always  breaks  down  in 
a  moment  of  vital  need,  but  as  a  moral  disciplinarian  it  is 
invaluable.  It  forcibly  inculcates  patience,  and  has  to  some 
extent  arrested  the  wave  of  profanity  which  was  sweeping 
over  the  land.  It  may  provoke  a  disposition  to  it,  but  a  man 
likes  to  plunge  around  and  distribute  his  oaths.  It  takes  all 
the  comfort  out  of  them  to  blow  them  through  a  tube  a  mile 
long. 

The  doctor,  like  every  one  else,  was  shown  all  over  the 
house,  even  into  the  little  closet  where  the  new  safe  reposed 
as  snugly  as  though  it  had  been  built  in. 

"  I  understand  the  combination  lock  perfectly,"  said  Aunt 
Elfrida ;  "and  I  have  the  loveliest  word  in  the  world  to  lock 
it  with.  I  have  chosen  a  long  one,  so  that  in  case  the  bur- 
glars should  happen  upon  it  they  would  be  so  loDg  at  it  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  summon  the  police.  And 
now,  doctor,  you  have  seen  it  all,  what  do  yon  think  of  my 
new  house?" 

"  I  think  that  as  soon  as  that  telephone  is  put  in  order,  its 
first  use  will  be  to  call  me  to  treat  you  for  brain  fever  if  you 
have  many  more  days  like  this,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he  gave 
us  good-bje. 

But  from  that  moment  things  seemed  to  go  on  more 
smoothly  for  a  while.  The  house  fell  soon  into  its  routine, 
and  even  Ned  acknowledged  that  he  loved  an  evening  at 
Aunt  Elfrida's,  for  the  atmosphere  of  perfect  comfort  and 
rest  which  brooded  over  the  place. 

I  have  made  a  solemn  promise  never  to  reveal  the  truth 
concerning  her  first  month's  bills  for  messages,  telephones, 
carriages,  and  all  the  other  conveniences  to  be  obtained  elec- 
trically. 

She  thought  at  first  of  mortgaging  the  house,  or  renting  it 
furnished,  or  doing  some  dreadful  thing  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  temptation  of  these  insidious  lamps  of  Aladdin  ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  tided  over,  and  she  curbed  the  luxuriance 
of  her  desires. 

Just  as  she  had  begun  to  live  as  she  had  dreamed  that  she 
would  like  to,  she  began  to  grow  pale,  and  listless,  and  nerv- 
ous. It  was  inevitable  that  it  should  be  sc  in  a  world  where 
things  never  go  right ;  but  Aunt  Elfrida  almost  wept  one 
day  when  we  found  her  suffering  with  headache,  with  her 
face  buried  in  the  cushions. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  minded  if  this  feeling  had  come  on  me 
after  Christmas  dinner,"  she  said ;  "  but  let  come  what  come, 
I  a-n  determined  that  you  shall  all  put  your  legs  under  my 
mahogany  on  that  day." 

I  went  over  to  help  her  with  the  table  decorations  when  the 
twenty-fifth  came.  It  was  bleak  and  cold  enough  outside, 
but  the  house  was  a  very  bower  of  flowers  and  smilax  within, 
for  Aunt  Elfrida  was  in  the  very  worst  stages  of  the  floral 
decoration  fever.  We  banked  the  mantel  shelves,  festooned 
the  chandeliers,  filled  the  grates,  and  made  flower-beds 
wherever  there  was  a  place  to  hold  them. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Aunt  Elfrida,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
as  she  gazed  at  the  result,  "what  a  lovely  thing  it  is  to  live 
in  the  city  where  you  can  get  all  the  flowers  you  want,  to  say 
nothing. of  such  material  things  as  big  strawberries  and 
p  ump  asparagus.  I  have  actually  hungered  in  the  country 
lor  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  rose  and  the  fragrance  of  a  violet. 


So  we  made  a  raid  upon  the  culinary  regions,  and  the 
table  was  set  in  harlequin  style,  I  promise  you.  There  were 
knives  with  black  handles,  and  forks  of  German  silver,  and 
lime-knives  and  bread-knives,  and  one  jack-knife,  for,  having 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  we  determined  to  make 
a  successful  burlesque  of  it. 

We  were  just  contemplating  our  work  with  infinite  delight 
when  Aunt  Elfrida,  without  a  note  of  warning,  went  appar- 
ently stark,  staring  mad.  "  Antediluvian  !  antediluvian  ! 
antediluvian  !"  she  shrieked  at  the  very  top  of  her  voice, 
accompanied  by  a  vigorous  clapping  of  her  hands  and  a  war 
dance  on  the  parquetry  floor.  She  had  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  navigating  across  the  parquetry  floors.  Times 
without  number  we  had  seen  her  fat  little  feet  waving  wildly 
in  the  air  while  the  rest  of  her  person  was  distributed  over  a 
choice  section  of  the  joiner's  art.  But,  this  time,  her  fat 
little  feet  did  not  wave  ;  she  lay  prone  and  bent  over,  con- 
siderably alarmed,  for  she  could  not  rise  even  with  my  as- 
sistance. 

"  'Antediluvian'  is  the  word  that  unlocks  the  safe,  Bess," 
she  whispered.  "  Telephone  for  the  doctor,  for  I  fear  I  have 
broken  my  leg.  But  be  sure  the  feast  goes  on,  Bess,  and  do 
the  honors  for  me." 

"  The  telephone  is  out  of  order,  ma'am,"  said  Delia,  at 
this  terrible  juncture, "  but  I'll  get  the  doctor  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way  ;  I'll  go  after  him." 

The  break  turned  out  to  be  nothing  worse  than  a  badly 
sprained  ankle,  and  Aunt  Elfrida  was  determined  to  assist 
at  the  family  Christmas  dinner  upon  a  lounge  in  the  dining- 
room.     But  the  doctor  sternly  forbade  such  nonsense. 

"  Get  to  bed,  Elfrida,"  he  said,  "  and  when  you  are  com- 
fortably fixed  I'll  tell  you  a  little  of  what's  the  matter  with 
you." 

"  What  dies  the  doctor  say  ?"  I  asked  two  or  three  hours 
later,  as  I  tipped  into  the  darkened  room  with  a  tiny,  little 
Cnristmas  dinner  on  a  tray  for  her. 

"  He  says,  Bess,  that  this  sprained  ankle  has  saved  my 
life.  He  says  that  there  is  too  much  stained  glass  in  the 
house  ;  that  it  has  hurt  my  eyes,  and  given  me  those  dull 
headaches  of  which  I  have  complained  so  long.  He  says 
that  the  fumace  is  unhealthy,  and  has  dried  the  blood  up  in 
my  veins  so  that  I  have  a  constant  wearing  low  fever.  He 
says  I  sleep  in  (cetid  air  at  night,  because  I  dare  not  open  the 
windows  on  account  of  the  burglar-alarm,  and  that  this  sort 
of  thing  after  years  of  fresh  country  air  gives  me  night-sweats 
and  weakness.  He  says  I  have  kept  the  garden  so  wet  that 
it  is  a  perfect  marsh,  and  I  am  well  upon  the  road  to  Roman 
fever.  He  says  the  sewerage  in  my  house  is  defective,  and 
I  have  caught  the  malaria  from  the  stationary  washstands, 
and,  he  says,  worse  than  all,  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  complete 
and  utter  nervous  debility  from  a  long  siege  of  electric  bells. 
He  will  tell  me  the  rest  to-morrow ;  but  that,  so  far  as  I  know 
it,  is  the  diagnosis  of  my  case.  I  am  the  victim  of  modern 
improvements." 

Aunt  Elfrida  recovered.  She  has  lived  very  happily  in  her 
Queen  Anne  cottage,  and  would  not  part  with  a  single  one  of 
her  modern  improvements.  But  she  has  learned  to  manage 
them  so  far  as  they  are  manageable.  The  family  will  dine 
with  her  on  Christmas  day.  The  word  for  the  combination 
lock  is  "Telephone,"  and  we  shall  have  all  the  silver  out. 


SLIPS  OF  THE  PEN. 


According  to  the  computation  of  Villalpandus,  the  talents 
of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  used  in  the  construction  of  Solomon's 
Temple  amounted  to  ^6,879,822,500.  The  vessels  of  gold 
consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  temple  are  reckoned  by  Jose- 
phus  at  140,000  talents,  which,  according  to  Capel's  reduction, 
are  equal  to  ^545,296,203.  The  vessels  of  .silver  are  com- 
puted at  1,340.000  talents,  or  ^489,344,000.  The  silk  vest- 
ments of  the  priests  cost  ^10,000;  the  purple  veslments  of 
the  singers,  ^2,000,000.  The  trumpets  amounted  to  ^200,- 
000;  other  musical  instruments  to ^40,000.  To  these  expenses 
must  be  added  those  of  the  other  materials,  the  timber  and 
stone,  and  of  the  labor  employed  upon  them,  the  labor  being 
divided  thus  :  there  were  10,000  men  engaged  at  Lebanon 
in  hewing  timber ;  there  were  70,000  bearers  of  burden ;  20,- 
000  hewers  of  stone;  and  3,300  overseers;  all  of  whom  were 
employed  for  seven  years,  and  upon  whom,  besides  their 
wages  and  diet,  Solomon  bestowed  ^6,733,977.  If  the  daily 
food  and  wages  of  each  man  be  estimated  a  4s.  6d.,  the  sum 
total  will  be  ^93,877,088.     The  costly  stone  and  the  timber 


other." 

I  got  the  big  dictionary  and  we  looked  conscientiously 
through  every  D,  but  not  a  one  of  them  suggested  Aunt  EI- 
fnda's  word  to  her.  Then  we  tried  L,  for  she  suddenly 
changed  her  mind  and  was  convinced  that  it  began  with  L 
But  we  fared  no  better  with  L's.  Then  we  tried  opening  the 
dictionary  hap-hazard,  and  that  set  her  totally  at  sea. 

"  There's  no  use,  Bess,"  she  said,  at  last ;  "  if  my  life  de- 
pended upon  it,  I  couldn't  think  of  it.  I  don't  imagine  we 
could  find  an  expert  on  Christmas  Day,  so  we  will  be  obli"cd 
to  use  the  kitchen  cutlery  and  tin  pans." 


of  the  gold,  or  about  ,£2.545.296,000.     The  several  estimates 
will  then  amount  to  ^17,442,442,268,  or  $77,521,965,636. 


I  wish  I  could  light  two  or  three  fires  to-night :  they  make  in 'be  r0V"h  ma7  be  s.-et  down  ?s  at  least  eclual  to  on?-third 
the  house  look  cheerful,  and  the  boys  like  them  so  much. 
But  the  furnace  will  keep  us  warm  enough,  I  hope,  and, 
the  fact  is,  two  or  three  of  those  things  that  you  flip  the 
ashes  out  with,  have  got  stuck  the  wrong  way,  so  that  there 
is  a  big  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  grates.  I  must  have  a 
man  in  '  to  fix  them.'  Familiar  phrase,  Bess,  isn't  it  ?  I 
have  had  so  many  men  in  to  fix  things — what  with  patent 
shades,  and  port. ere  rods,  and  all  the  other  contrivances — 
that  I  feel  strangely  when  I  have  the  house  to  myself.  But. 
dear  me,  it  is  high  time  to  give  the  silver  to  Delia.  I  want 
the  table  set  early,  so  that  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  every- 
thing ready  before  we  go  up  to  dress."  And  away  we  started 
for  the  safe. 

"  Great  heavens  ! "  gasped  Aunt  Elfrida,  as  she  opened 
the  closet  door,  "  I  have  forgotten  the  word  ! " 

Here  was  a  strait  to  be  in.  Every  fork  and  spoon  in  the 
house,  down  to  the  last  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  had  been  polished 
the  day  before  and  locked  up. 

"  Can't  you  think  what  letter  it  begins  with  ? "  I  asked,  as 
she  cudgeled  her  brains, 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  can  not  I  feel  the  word  hovering  on 
the  very  edge  of  my  lips,  but  it  won't  come.  It  seems  to  me 
somehow,"  she  went  on,  guardedly,  "that  it  begins  with  D. 
Think  of  all  the  words  you  can,  Bess,  that  begin  with  D. 
Help  me  out  of  this  plight,  for  heaven's  sake,  and  I'll  make 
a  solemn  promise  to  the  whole  family  never  to  get  inio  an- 


The  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko  assert  that  pre- 
vioualy  to  an  alligator  going  in  search  of  prey  it  always 
sw.iliows  a  large  stone,  that  it  may  acquire  additional  weight 
;o  aid  it  in  diving  and  dragging  its  victim  under  water.  A 
traveler  being  somewhat  incredulous  on  this  point,  Bolivar, 
to  convince  him,  shot  several  with  his  rifle,  and  in  all  of  them 
were  found  stones  varying  in  weight  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal.  The  largest  killed  was  about  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  had  within  him  a  stone  weighing  about  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds. 

McKenzie,  in  his  Phrenological  Essays,  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing curious  fact,  witnessed  by  Sir  James  Hall.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  making  some  experiments  on  hatching  eggs 
by  artificial  heat,  and  on  one  occasion  observed  in  one  of 
his  boxes  a  chicken  in  the  act  of  breaking  from  its  confine- 
ment. It  happened  that  just  as  the  creature  was  getting  out 
of  the  shell,  a  spider  began  to  run  along  the  box,  when  the 
chicken  darted  forward,  seized  and  swallowed  it. 


The  Dutch  claim  to  have  originated  stereotyping.  They 
have,  as  they  say,  a  prayer-book  stereotyped  in  1701.  The 
first  attempt  at  stereotyping  in  America  was  made  in  1775, 
by  Benjamin  Mecom,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia.  He  cast 
plates  for  a  number  of  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
never  completed  them. 

The  first  known  treatise  on  stenography  is  the  curious  and 
scarce  little  work  entitled,  "Arte  of  Shorte,  Swifte,  and  Se- 
crete Writing  by  Character,  invented  by  Timothe  Bright, 
Doctor  of  Phisike." 


The  largest  coffee  plantation  in  the  world  is  in  Brazil,  and 
contains  1,700,000  trees. 


A  very  curious  book,  says  an  English  writer,  might  be 
compiled  on  the  subject  of  inaccuracies,  in  many  cases  re- 
maining unaltered  in  later  and  revised  editions,  which  occa- 
sionally disfigure  the  works  of  even  the  most  habitually 
careful  writers.     In  Mrs.  Alexander's  excellent  novel,  "The 
Wooing  o't,"  occurs  a  "slip  of   the  pen,"  calculated   to 
astound  any  one  even  moderately  versed  in  French  dramat- 
ic  lore.      During  her  stay  in   Paris  the  heroine  is  rep- 
resented as  having  been   taken  by  her  friends  one  even- 
ing to  the  Opera  Comique,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing — "je 
vous  le  donne  en  mille,"  as  Madame  de  Se'vigne'  would 
say — Rose  Cheri  in  "  Le  Domino  Noir  ! "    How  the  singu- 
lar idea  of  endowing  the  charming  actress  of  the  Gymnase, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  with  a  voice  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  Auber's  delightful  master-piece  could  have  entered 
the  author's  head,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  ;  the  artist  in 
question  possessing  just  enough   musical  ability  to  enable 
her  to  get  creditably  through  a  vaudeville  couplet,  and  not 
an  iota  more.     I  live  in  hope  that  this  error  may  one  day  be 
corrected,  and  some  other  name — that   of   Mademoiselle 
Cico,  for  example,  who    did  sing  Angele  at    the   Opera 
Comique — may  be  substituted.     Anothor  agreeable  novelist, 
Mrs.  Poynter,  in  the  course  of  her  very  interesting  story, 
"  My  Little  Lady,"  has  inadvertently  described  the  child, 
Madeleine  Linders,  as  risking  her  two  ten-franc  pieces  at 
the  rouge-et-noir  table  of  the  Redoute  at  Spa ;  thereby  com- 
pletely ignoring  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  that  estab- 
lishment, which  expressly  forbade  all  access  to  the  play- 
rooms to  "  children,  domestic  servants,  and  inhabitants  of 
"  Spa."    In  Mr.  Edward  Stirling's  "  Old  Drury  Lane,"  the 
cast  of  the  first  performance  of  "  London  Assurance "  in 
1841  contains  no  fewer  than  three  mistakes,  as  verified  by 
the  printed  edition  of  the  play,  which  lies  before  me.     In- 
stead of  Bartley,  Frank  Matthews  is  credited  with  the  char- 
acter of  Max  Harkaway  ;  Brindal,  the  inimitable  Cool,  is 
remorselessly  transformed  into  Meadows  ;  and  Pert,  one  of 
Mrs.  Humby's  most  successful  impersonations,  is  incorrectly 
assigned  to  Mrs.   Keeley.     If  any  further  evidence  were 
necessary,  a  glance  at  Mr.  Boucicault's  preface- (he  was  not 
Boucicault  then),  in  which  he  compliments  the  three  artists 
in  question  in  very  flattering  terms,  would  suffice  to  convin-e 
Mr.  Stirling  of  his  error.    When  Lady  Morgan  was  in  Paris, 
collecting  materials  for  her  work  on  France,  she  naturally 
applied  to  her  friends  and  acquaintances  in  that  city  for  in- 
formal on  on  various  topics,  and  on  one  occasion  requested 
to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading  lights 
of  the  church.    Unluckily  the  person  she   consulted  hap- 
pened to  be  a  notorious  practical  joker,  who,  unwilling  to  let 
slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  mystifying  milady,  especially 
recommended  as  a  subject  for  eulogy  Monsieur  Lab'oey  de 
Pompieres,   a  well-known  freethinker  and  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  subsequently  described  by  the  too 
confiding  authoress  as  Monsieur  l'Abb^  de  Pompieres,  one 
of  the  most  pious  and  estimable  of  French   ecclesiastics. 
Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  at  a  period  when  Baden 
was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  Jules  Janin,  having  been 
requested  by  the  editor  of  a  Belgian  newspaper  to  con'r  b- 
ute  to  his  journal  an  account  of  the  gay  doings  at   that 
fashionable  resort,  accepted  the  offer  and  forwarded  to  Brus- 
sels one  of  his  raciest  feuilletons,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
maintained  that,  taking  into  consideration  all  the  altracticns 
that  Monsieur  Be'nazet,  the  then  lessee  of  the  gaming  estab- 
lishment, had  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors, 
he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  King  of  Baden.      On 
perusing  the  article,  the  conscientious  editor  decided,  after 
a  consultation  with  his  "sub,"  that  this  paragraph  r  quired 
alteration,  which  was  accordingly  corrected,  and  Janin  sub- 
sequently discovered  to  his  amazement  that  he  had  been 
made  to  say  :  "  Monsieur  Be'nazet  oir-ht  to  be  regarded  as 
the  real  Grand  Duke  of  Baden."     The  same  writer,  in  one 
of  his  weekly  feuilletons  contributed  to   the  Journal  des 
D&bats,  inadvertently  designated  the  lobster  the  "  cardinal  of 
the  sea,"  a  slip  of  the  pen  which  naturally  entaikd  on  him  a 
considerable  amount  of  chaff  from  his  colleagues.     "There 
is  only  one  way  to  account  for  it,"  said  The"ophile  Gautier  ; 
"  Janin  is  evidently  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  larks  fall 
from  the  sky  roasted  to  a  turn  ;    it  is  therefore  not  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  credit  the  lobster  with  coming  out 
of  the  water  'ready  boiled.'"     In  a  French  topographical 
dictionary,  published  in  1853,  I   remember  rfading  the  fol- 
lowing singular  statement :  ■'  Ham,  a  principal  town  in  the 
Department  of  the  Somme,  contains  a  celebrated   fortress 
used  as  a  State  prison,  in  which  Prince  Louis   Napoleon  is 
at  this  moment  confined."    The  author  had  been  omfnt 
with  copying  the  notice  in  question  from  a  similar  work 
printed  some  years  previously,  and,  notwithstanding  the  tact 
that  the  supposed  prisoner  was  then  com'ortably  installed 
in  the  Tui  :ries,  had  reproduced  the  article  of  his  predeces- 
sor without  the  slightest  alteration.     I  find  in  my  note-book 
the  subjoined  paragraph,  copied  vcrbat  m  Irom  a  number  of 
the  Court  Journal,  published  in  1877  :  "The  other  day  nine 
membe.'s  were  black-balled  at  the  Union  Club."    Query: 
How  could  they  be  members  if  they  were  black-balled  ?    It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  t'^at  in  the  rapidly  printed 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  however  carefully  edited,  typo- 
graphical errors  should  be  things  u-.known  ;  the  omission  or 
addition  of  a  single  letter  often  sufficing  entirely  to  alter  the 
signification  of  a  phrase.     Many  of  us  remember  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  a  f  entleman  had  appeared  on  a  cer- 
tain day  before    the   Lord  Mayor,  charged   with  having 
"  eaten  "  (instead  of  "  beaten  ")  a  cabman  ;  and  the  readers 
of  a  widely  circulated  morning  journal  will  hardly  have  for- 
gotten the  tempting  advertisement  held  forth  in  its  pages, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  in  London  of'the  Princess  of 
Wales,  of  two  "widows"  (vice  "windows")  to  let.    In  France 
these  misprints  seem  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  with  us, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  specimens   constantly 
quoted  in  the  comic  papers.     At  the  close  of  one  of  his 
eloquent  speeches,  the  statesman  Guizot  besought  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  for  a  minute  or  two  longer,  saying  :  "  Je 
suis  au  bout  de  mes  forces."     Farcy  his  horror  on  seeing 
the  phrase  reported  as  follows;  "Je  suis  au  bout  de  mes 
farces/"    Another  journal  announced  the  following  :  "We 
are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  Madame  X ,  whose  illness 
lias  caused  her  friends  so  much  anxiety,  is  rapidly  gaining 
strength.    Elle  commence  a  se  lover  "  (for  lever). 
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By   ROBERT   DUNCAN    MILNE. 


So  you  want  a  story,  gents?"  said  Captain  Ainger,  as  we  I  The  third  point  was  that  all  the  windows— there  were  three 
Urew  closer  to  the  fire  and  refilled  our  pipes.  "All  right,  of  them  in  the  parlor— had  been  opened  to  their  full  capaci- 
bametning  scientific,  I  think  the  gentleman  said?    Well,  I'm  I  ty.    The  fact  that  they  opened  on  a  veranda  suggested  the 


not  much  of  a  hand  at  science  myself,  though  there  have 
been  some  queer  things  turned  out  in  my  line  by  it.  Yes 
I  can  give  you  one  little  experience,  that,  for  sharp  prac- 
tice in  the  shape  of  science,  I  don't  think  can  be  beat  on  the 
records.  I  didn't  do  it  myself,  but  I  had  a  hand  in  it— sort 
of  led  up  to  it,  as  it  were,"  and  the  captain  whiffed  medita- 
tively at  his  pipe  for  a  few  seconds  without  speaking. 

Now  for  the  dramatis  persona  and  the  scene.  The  rea 
son  that  the  redoubtable  Captain  Ainger,  of  the  detective 
force  of  a  certain  Western  metropolis,  Tom  Duncombe,  and 
myself,  were  sitting  around  the  fire  of  a  log  cabin  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierra,  is  immaterial,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  had  business  in  that 
neighborhood,  such  as  sometimes  finds  the  astutest  detect- 
ives id  the  most  unlooked-for  and  out-of-the-way  places- 
business.  I  may  add,  of  the  utmost  social  and  financial  im- 
portance, and  in  which  he  had  been,  as  usual,  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Night  had  overtaken  him  at  our  ranch,  as  he  was 
passing  on  horseback  toward  the  nearest  point  of  quick  tran- 
sit to  the  city,  and,  but  that  his  features  were  familiar  to  us, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  dress  or  appearance  which  would 
have  betokened  aught  but  the  unsophisticated  countryman. 
When,  after  supper,  we  addressed  him  by  name,  he  laughed, 
took  things  with  a  good  grace,  and  was  naturally  nailed  for  a 
sory  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  surroundings. 

"  Were  you  ever  in  St.  Louis,  gentlemen  ? "  he  began,  ab- 
ruptly, after  a  moment's  pause.  "Well,  what  I  am  about  to 
re.ate  occurred  there — let  me  see,  was  it  thirteen  or  twelve 
years  ago  ?  B.  Gratz  Brown  had  just  been  elected  Governor. 
I  ve  got  it  here,  though,"  and  he  produced  from  an  inside 
pocket  a  large  leather  memorandum-book,  whence,  after  a 
slight  search,  he  took  a  well-worn  scrap  of  newspaper,  which 
he  unfolded  and  handed  to  Tom. 

''That'll  tell  the  story  quicker  and  better  than  I  can,"  he 
added,  as  Tom  drew  the  table  with  the  lamp  closer  to  the 
fire  and  prepared  to  read. 

"This  is  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican','  began  Tom.  "I 
can  3ee  that  by  the  part  of  the  title  left  at  the  top  in  cutting 
the  column.  But  the  date's  gone.  No  matter— here  goes," 
and  he  read  as  follows 


MYSTERIOUS  MURDER. 


Wealthy  Southern  Planter  Assassinated  during  the  Procession 
THE  PLANTERS'    HOTEL  THE  SCENE  OF  THE   TRAGEDY. 


No  Clue  to  the  Perpetrator  as  Yet. 

At  half-past  one  this  afternoon,  a  bell-boy  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  hap- 
pening to  enter  a  suite  of  apartments,  No.  57,  on  the  second  floor,  was 
struck  by  the  scene  of  blood  which  confronted  his  astonished  gaze.  On 
the  floor,  near  the  window,  lay  the  body  of  the  occupant  of  the  apart- 
ments, Mr.  Ainsley,  a  wealthy  Southern  planter,  who  had  registered  at 
the  hotel  only  the  day  before.  The  body  lay  upon  its  back,  with  arms 
outstretched  laterally  from  the  sides,  while  from  a  hideous  rent  in  the 
back  of  the  coat,  below  the  left  shoulder  and  surounding  the  trunk  on 
■every  side,  the  crimson  fluid  which  had  welled  beneath  the  fell  stroke  of 
the  assassin  now  lay  congealed  in  ghastly  clots.  The  bell-boy  instantly 
gave  the  alarm,  the  hotel  was  roused,  and  doctors  summoned.  Inspec- 
tion proved  that  Mr.  Ainsley  had  been  dead  not  more  than  an  hour  as 
the  body  yet  retained  traces  of  pliability,  the  inference  being  that  the 
foul  deed  had  been  perpetrated  while  the  civic  demonstration  in  honor 
of  the  installation  of  Governor  Brown  was  in  progress.  An  examination 
of  the  wound  m  the  back  and  below  the  left  shoulder,  and  penetrating 
the  heart,  showed  that  it  had  been  made  by  a  some  long,  pointed  in- 
strument—a dagger  or  stiletto  probably— and  that  the  blow  hid  been 
delivered  with  terrific  violence.  The  pockets  of  the  deceased  gentleman 
had  been  rifled  of  their  contents— watch,  chain,  and  pocket-book,  (which 
^  supposed  to  have  contained  a  large  amount  of  money,)  being  gone. 
-Several  valuable  nags,  however,  remained  on  the  fingers,  the  assassin, 
or  assassins,  whoever  they  may  have  been,  having  been  probably  too 
much  ma  hurry  to  care  to  remove  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  murder  was  done  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The  probability  is  that 
the  murderer  effected  an  entrance  to  Mr.  Ainsley's  apartments  unper- 
ceived,  while  that  gentleman  was  engaged  in  watching  the  procession, 
and  that  having  effected  his  terrible  object,  and  robbed  his  victim  of  his 
valuables,  had  escaped  as  he  entered,  while  the  attention  of  the  oc- 
cupants and  employees  of  the  hotel  was  engaged  upon  the  spectacle. 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed  as  yet,  though  the  whole 
detective  force  is  on  the  qui  vive,  working  up  the  case  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner. 

The  paragraph  went  on  to  detail,  in  usual  newspaper 
style,  the  minutia;  of  the  surroundings,  with  diagram  indicat- 
ing the  position  of  the  body,  door,  windows,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Ainsley,  who,  it  seems,  was  about 
forty-five  years  old.  As  these  details  are,  however,  imma- 
terial to  the  story,  I  refrain  from  producing  them.  When 
Tom  finished  reading,  he  handed  the  slip  back  to  Captain 
Ainger. 


Now,  gentlemen  (resumed  the  captain),  you  have  got 
all  the  points,  just  as  I  had  them  at  that  tune,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  I  was  on  the  scene  five  minutes  after  the  alarm 
was  given— I  was  then  on  the  Western  force— saw  the  body 
before  it  was  touched,  and  had  charge  of  the  working  up  of 
the  case. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  was  the  shape  of  the 
wound,  which  was  small  and  deep.  I  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  had  been  made  by  a  stiletto,  and  of  course  the 
blow  had  been  dealt  from  behind.  The  next  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bidy.  It  lay  flat  upon  its  face,  lengthwise, 
about  six  feet  from  the  window  and  parallel  with  the  wall. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  not  been  looking  at  the  procession 
when  the  blow  was  struck,  as  all  the  chances  wefe  in  favor 
of  his  having  fallen  in  the  same  direction  he  was  looking  at 
the  time,  a  blow  like  that  being  instantaneous  in  its  action. 


idea  that  the  assassin  might  have  chosen  that  way  of  escape, 
but  this  really  amounted  to  little,  as  the  door  of  the  parlor 
was  unlocked,  and  the  mere  way  of  egress  afforded  no  clue. 
The  fourth  noticeable  point  was  that  there  was  no  money  or 
other  valuables  in  the  gentleman's  clothes,  and  that  his 
papers  lay  scattered  over  the  carpet,  as  if  the  thief  had 
thrown  them  contemptuously  aside.  The  filth  point  was 
that  the  rings  had  been  left  upon  the  fingers.  This  was 
somewhat  remarkable,  as  they  were  valuable ;  two,  a  beauti- 
ful solitaire  diamond  and  a  ruby  encircled  by  brilliants,  being 
upon  the  third  finger  of  the  right  hand,  while  upon  the  fourth 
finger  was  a  beautiful  signet  ring,  very  striking,  the  shield 
being  camelian,  while  the  monogram  A  was  embossed  in 
garnet.  I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  rings,  having  been 
thrown  a  good  deal  in  contact  with  them,  and  should  judge 
that  three  thousand  dollars  would  not  have  bought  the 
diamonds ;  consequently  I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
murderer  should  leave  them,  but  concluded  that  the  other 
valuables  had  satisfied  his  rapacity,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
to  waste  time  in  taking  ofl  the  rings. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  decided  that  the  murder  had  been 
committed  for  plunder,  and  went  to  work  to  hunt  for  trails 
in  the  usual  way,  questioned  hotel  employees  as  to  what 
visitors  Mr.  Ainsley  had  had,  ascertained  the  company  he 
had  kept  on  the  steamboat,  and  so  forth,  when,  about  five  in 
the  afternoon,  a  young  man  stepped  up  to  me  and  said  : 
"  You  are  Detective-officer  Ainger,  I  believe  ? " 
"Yes,"  said  I. 

"  I'm  assistant  treasurer  at  Pope's  theatre,"  said  he,  "  and 
it  might  interest  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Ainsley,  the  gentle- 
man killed  to-day  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  engaged  two   or- 
chestra stalls  this  morning  for  to-night's  performance." 
"  What  are  the  numbers  ? "  said  I. 

"  273  and  275,"  said  the  young  man,  "end  seats,  fifth  front 
row,  left  hand  side  going  down  the  aisle." 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  "thank  you,"  and  I  went  up  the  street 
thinking  that  perhaps,  after  all,  here  might  be  a  clue. 

Was  it  possible,  I  reasoned  that  the  murderer,  or  murder- 
ers, would  attempt  tq  use  these  tickets  ?  They  certainly  had 
not  been  found  upon  the  dead  man's  person,  or  among  his 
papers.  They  were  missing,  that  was  clear  ;  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  assassin  might  be  fool  enough  to  use  them. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  criminals  smart  enough 
to  cover  up  their  tracks  on  main  points  often  slip  up  on 
the  minor  details,  and  this  one  might  be  of  that  kidney.  I 
decided  at  any  rate  to  watch  and  see  what  would  turn  up.  So 
as  soon  as  the  theatre  opened  I  stationed  myself  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  saloon  in  the  vestibule  commanding  the  door,  the 
door-keeper  to  give  a  preconcerted  signal  if  the  tickets  were 
presented,  while  three  of  the  force,  in  plain  clothes,  ranged 
within  easy  distance,  to  come  in  if  the  holders  of  the  tickets 
attempted  a  break. 

About  ten  minutes  before  eight,  two  men  entered  the  ves- 
tibule, conferred  for  a  moment,  and  then  moved  toward  the 
door.  By  their  dress  they  looked  like  countrymen  in  town 
for  a  holiday ;  but  one  of  them  glanced  about  him  in  a 
furtive  sort  of  way  which  I  thought  suspicious.  When  he 
reached  the  door,  he  drew  out  two  tickets  ;  the  door-keeper 
looked  at  them,  passed  the  men  in,  and  gave  me  the  signal, 
I  immediately  followed  them  in,  came  up  with  them  as  they 
reached  the  second  doorway,  put  my  hands  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, saying,  just  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear,"  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  My 
purpose  was,  you  see,  not  to  create  any  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance, and  to  rely  for  evidence  of  guilt  more  on  the  moral 
than  the  physical  character  of  the  arrest.  The  effect  was 
striking  and  instantaneous.  Both  men  turned,  trembling 
like  aspens,  their  faces  as  white  as  sheets,  while  one  of  them 
stammered  : 

"  It  was  his  doing  ;  it  wasn't  me." 

The  other  seemed  to  regain  his  self-possession  immediate- 
ly, and  said,  with  a  defiant  tone,  and  drawing  himself  up 
with  a  determined  air  : 

"  All  right.  I'll  father  it.  You  can't  do  much  to  me,  any- 
way." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  said  I,  slipping  the  "  darbies  "  on 
the  first  speaker  in  a  twinkling,  and  making  a  move  toward 
the  other. 

"  Ye  shan't  put  no  handcuffs  on  me ;  dog-goned  if  ye  do," 
he  shouted,  at  the  same  time  squaring  off,  and  backing  up  to 
the  wall. 

I  jumped  at  him,  dodged  his  blow,  and  tackled  him. 
Down  we  went,  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  bringing  in  the  out- 
side officers  and  a  good  half  of  the  audience.  Well,  te  make 
a  long  story  short,  the  "  nippers  "  were  on  him  inside  of  fif- 
teen seconds,  while  the  crowd  pressed  round  wondering  what 
was  up. 

"  What's  the  matter  ? "  asked  a  tall,  heavily  bearded  gen- 
tleman, in  a  light  opera  coat,  pushing  through  the  throng. 

"  Simply  that  I  have  just  arrested  these  two  men  on  sus- 
picion of  being  connected  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ainsley," 
I  answered,  something  out  of  breath. 
"  What's  your  proof?  "  again  asked  the  stranger. 
"  As  they  came  into  the  theatre,"  I  replied,  "  they  present- 
ed box  tickets  known  to  have  been  bought  by  Mr.  Ainsley 
this  morning.  They  must  account  for  having  them  in  their 
possession.  Come,  boys,  let's  get  these  fellows  into  a  hack. 
Clear  the  way,  please."    And  we  marched  them  out. 

We  pushed  through  the  crowd,  and  when  we  got  to  the 
carriage,  the  tall  gentleman  who  had  interrogated  me  was 
there  too. 

"  This  is  a  very  extraordinary  proceeding,"  he  said,  as  we ' 


pushed  the  men  into  the  hack.    "  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take.    I  know  these  men  well." 

"  Who  zreyou?"  said  I,  looking  at  him  sharply,  for,  mind 
you,  the  gentleman-accomplice  was  too  old  a  game  to  play 
on  me. 

"  Here's  my  card,"  he  answered,  shoving  a  pasteboard  into 
my  hand,  with  the  w.ords  :  "  Brigadier-General  Thurman, 
Viewmount." 

"Can  you  identify  these  men?"  said  I.  "All  right,  gen- 
eral ;  you  won't  mind  accompanying  us  down  to  the  office, 
and  we  can  settle  up  the  matter  there." 

"  Just  what  I  was  going  to  propose,"  said  he,  making  a 
move  to  get  into  the  hack. 

"  No,  no,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  there's  only  room  for  two 
officers  in  there  besides  the  other  passengers.  I  guess  we 
can  make  out  to  travel  on  the  box.  I'll  take  the  reins,  Dick," 
I  said  to  the  driver,  "  and  you'll  find  the  hack  at  the  office." 
Ye  see,  gentlemen,  (explaimed  Captain  Ainger,  address- 
ing us,)  I  was  too  old  a  bird  to  let  a  "  pal "  get  into  a  hack 
with  two  handcuffed  men,  even  if  there  was  an  officer  along. 
Why,  ten  chances  to  one  the  loose  man  would  have  talked 
smooth,  got  the  officer  off  his  guard,  downed  him  when  he 
wasn't  thinking,  unlocked  the  bracelets,  and  the  trio  would 
have  taken  chances  on  a  dash  anyway.  So  the  two  officers 
got  into  the  hack,  and  the  general  and  myself  mounted  to 
the  box ;  I  took  the  reins  and  we  were  down  at  the  central 
station  in  a  jiffy.  We  went  in,  and  I  made  my  charges  against 
the  prisoners  while  the  general  stood  by.  When  I  had  done, 
he  spoke  to  the  officer  on  watch. 

"  Captain,"  said  he,  handing  him  a  similar  card  to  the  one 
I  had,  "  I  think  this  matter  can  be  cleared  up  with  a  very 
little  trouble.  This  officer,"  pointing  to  me,  and  speaking  to 
the  prisoners,  "  says  you  presented  the  same  tickets  at  the 
theatre  that  were  bought  by  Mr.  Ainsley,  who  was  killed  at 
the  Planters'  Hotel  to-day.  Now,  Mr.  Perkins,"  addressing 
the  one  that  showed  fight,  "  how  did  you  get  them  ?  " 

"  Found  'em,"  answered  the  man,  doggedly  ;  "  found  'em 
on  the  street.  We  didn't  know  whose  they  was,  and  don't 
know  nothin'  'bout  theayters  noways  ;  and  seein's  how  we 
was  in  Saint  Looey,  an'  had  lost  the  percesh,  we  thought  we 
mout  as  well  take  in  the  play,  'specially  without  payin'  for  it. 
How  was  we  to  know  them  tickets  b'longed  to  the  man  what 
was  murdered  ?    There  warn't  no  blood  on  'em." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  general,  laughing,  "  does  this 
man  talk  like  a  murderer  ?  Permit  me  to  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  has  just  spoken,  holds  a  responsible  posi- 
tion on  my  estate  ;  Mr.  Short,  the  other  gentleman  with  the 
handcuffs  on,  is  a  respected  tradesman  of  Hillsboro ;  my  card 
you  have.  Mr.  Ainsley  was  found  dead  in  the  Planters' 
Hotel  here  about  two  o'clock.  We  three  were  unavoidably 
delayed  this  morning,  and  left  Hillsboro  together  by  the  ten 
minutes  past  two  train.  The  clerks  and  employees  about 
the  depot  there  know  us  well,  and  can  attest  this  fact." 

A  light  began  to  dawn  on  me.  In  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  events  of  the  day,  and  my  anxiety  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  my  search  for  traces  of  the  murderer,  I 
had  allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  appearances.  The 
semblance  of  guilt  worn  by  the  men  I  had  arrested  had  evi- 
dently to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
tickets  they  were  using  were  not  theirs.  The  wires  were  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  and  within  two  hours  ample  testimony 
was  forthcoming  from  Illinois  in  confirmation  of  General 
Thurman's  statement.  Of  course,  I  felt  a  little  sick  over  the 
affair,  but  I  didn't  regret,  and  don't  regret  now,  what  I  did. 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I  should  act  just  the  same. 
Thank  you,  the  night  is  chilly.  I'll  just  take  a  leetle  more  of 
that  Bourbon. 

Well,  gentlemen,  (resumed  Captain  Ainger,)  after  run- 
ning up  against  that  dead  wall  I  redoubled  my  efforts,  put 
the  wires  to  work  in  all  directions,  had  suspicious  parties  that 
seemed  to  be  spending  too  much  money  spotted,  ransacked 
all  the  three-ball  houses,  "fences,"  and  thieves'  "kens,"  kept 
the  search  up  for  weeks,  and  finally  had  to  drop  off  and  give 
up  the  chase.  No,  gentlemen,  there  wasn't  a  peg  big  enough 
to  hang  a  cobweb  on.  It  was  one  of  those  mysterious  cases 
which  sometimes  happens,  where  a  crime  is  committed  and 
no  trace  left  of  the  criminal 

Well,  you  may  suppose  I  felt  considerably  nettled,  both 
on  account  of  the  faux  pas  I  made  in  arresting  the  country- 
men, and  the  abortive  outcome  of  all  my  hard  work,  and 
whenever  I  hadn't  anything  else  to  think  about,  I  would  pon- 
der over  this  case,  something  like  a  schoolboy  ponders  over 
a  puzzle,  and  vow  that  I  would  come  out  even  with  it  yet. 

The  first  circumstance  that  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  case  was  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
papers  some  five  or  six  months  after  the  murder.  I  guess 
I've  got  it  with  me,  (and  the  captain  fished  another  scrap  of 
newspaper  out  of  his  pocket-book,  which  read  as  follows:) 

STARTLING    DISCOVERY. 


An  Unexpected  Find  of  Money  and  Bank-notes. 


THE  LOST  PROPERTY  OF  THE  MURDERED  SOL    AINSLEY. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  circumstances  attending  the  mysteri- 
ous murder  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ainsley,  a  wealthy  Louisiana  planter,  at 
the  Planters'  Hotel  here,  some  five  months  ago,  on  the  day  of  the  in- 
stallation procession  of  Governor  Brown.  Those  who  recall  the  facts 
will  remember  that  the  pockets  of  the  murdered  gentleman  were  rifled 
of  their  contents,  and  all  the  money  and  other  valuables  missing.  The 
natural  inference  was  that  the  crime  had  been  pt-rpetrated  from  motives 
of  plunder.  Yesterday's  discovery,  however,  seem?  to  put  a  new  aspect 
on  the  matter,  and,  if  anything,  increases  the  mystery  attending  the 
deed.  Yesterday  afternoon  some  of  the  chimneys  in  the  Planters' 
Hotel  underwent  the  process  of  sweeping,  the  flue  connected  with  the 
apartments  occupied  by  Mr.  Ainsley  at  the  time  of  his  murder  being 
among  the  number.    At  the  bottom  of  the  soot-bag,  when  emptied  of 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


its  contents,  were  found  a  pocket-book  containing  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  in  notes  and  currency,  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  gold 
locket,  and  gold  pencil-case.  Papers  found  in  the  pocket-book  conclu- 
sively prove  that  this  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Ainsley.  Specutaion  is 
rife  over  the  extraordinary  find,  some  holding  that  the  murder  was 
committed  from  motives  other  than  the  desire  of  plunder,  and  others 
pooh-poohing  that  idea,  and  maintaining  that  the  murderer  would  not 
have  troubled  himself  with  the  valuables  unless  it  was  his  intention  to 
appropriate  them,  and  that  he  merely  hid  them  on  the  ledge  up  the 
chimnev  through  fear  of  being  detected  with  them  in  his  possession, 
meaning  to  return  and  recover  the  booty  whenever  a  favorable  opportu- 
nity offered.  That  he  was  anticipated  in  his  intention,  they  say,  is  only 
proof  that  no  such  opportunity  occurred.  The  effects  will  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Ainsley's  family  in  Louisiana  forthwith. 

That  paragraph  (went  on  Captain  Ainger)  instantly 
changed  the  whole  drift  of  my  thoughts  regarding  the  mur- 
der. There  was  no  doubt  about  the  case  now.  I  saw  what 
the  wiseacre  public,  whose  wits  are  about  as  keen  as  a  but- 
ter-knife, couldn't  see,  that  the  murder  had  been  actuated  by 
purely  personal  motives— malice,  rivalry,  revenge,  or  what 
else,  I  knew  not— and  that  the  valuables  of  the  murdered 
man  had  been  removed  and  secreted  simply  to  throw  the 
authorities  off  the  scent.  I  now  had  a  basis  to  go  upon, 
though  a  slim  one,  but  my  pride  was  piqued,  and  I  worried 
over  the  matter  more  than  ever.  I  should  have  mentioned, 
perhaps,  that  Mr.  Ainsley's  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried only  two  months  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  his  brother, 
also  a  wealthy  planter,  had  offered  a  reward  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  detection  and  conviction  of  the  murderer  ; 
and  though,  of  course,  I  like  money  just  as  well  as  anybody 
else,  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  would  have  worked  just  as  hard 
for  the  pride  I  took  in  my  profession  if  there  had  been  no 
reward  at  all. 

One  of  the  first  steps  I  had  taken  in  the  commencement  of 
my  search  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  plantation  of  the  de- 
ceased Mr.  Ainsley,"  which  was  a  beautiful  place,  some  thirty 
miles  east  of  Baton  Rouge,  where  I  had  been  most  hospita- 
bly entertained  by  his  widow,  a  beautiful  Creole,  of,  I  should 
judge,  five  or  six  and  twenty.  Her  grief  was  intense  at  the 
sight  of  the  corpse,  which  had  been  carefully  embalmed,  and 
which  I  had  accompanied  down  the  river  to  its  final  resting- 
place.  The  sight  of  the  rings  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  dead  man's  hand,  and  which  I  had  brought  down  in  a 
special  casket,  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  outburst  of 
grief,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could  be  comforted 
by  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Ainsley's  brother,  and  a  hand- 
some gentleman  friend,  Mr.  Grayson,  who,  I  noticed,  was 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  young  and  beautiful  widow. 

As  I  gave  her  the  casket  containing  the  rings,  I  remarked 
that  upon  her  marriage  finger  shone  a  beautiful  solitaire 
diamond,  a  circlet  of  brilliants,  and  a  ring  with  the  carnelian 
shield  and  garnet  monogram  A.  a^  three  the  exact  coun- 
terparts of  those  her  husband  had  worn  ;  a  circumstance 
which  served  more  fully  to  demonstrate  the  close  bonds  of 
affection  which  had  united  the  now  sadly  severed  couple. 

"  I  care  not  for  the  money  that  was  taken  from  my  poor 
husband's  body,"  she  murmured,  sadly,  through  her  tears, 
"  now  these  are  safe.  Mine,  you  see,  are  the  same.  They 
were  his  first  gift." 

Houses  of  mourning  do  not  agree  with  me — I  suppose  I 
have  made  too  many  in  the  course  of  my  duty,  (added  the 
captain,  in  a  grim  parenthesis) — and  so  I  left  Mrs.  Ainsley 
to  the  consolation  of  her  brother-in-law  and  the  handsome 
Mr.  Grayson,  and,  having  made  myself  master  of  all  the 
points  I  thought  material  to  the  search,  I  returned  to  St. 
Louis. 

The  unexpected  discovery  of  Mr.  Ainsley's  valuables  had, 
I  say,  given  the  case  a  totally  different  complexion.  The 
motive  for  the  murder  was  now,  in  my  mind,  clearly  personal, 
and  I  determined  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  and  pay  a 
second  visit  to  the  South,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  possible 
who  could  have  nourished  such  bitter  hostility  to  the  mur- 
dered man  as  to  take  his  life  in  such  a  determined  and  cold- 
blooded manner. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  sauntering  down  Broadway  in  a 
meditative  mood,  I  chanced  to  stop  before  a  photographer's 
show-case  that  flanked  the  sidewalk.  What  it  was  that  at- 
tracted me  or  made  me  do  so,  I  don't  know. 

I  can't  reconcile  mysterious  influences  with  the  practical 
run  of  affairs;  but  I  know  this,  that  I've  often  been  led  into 
places  and  circumstances,  when  absent-minded,  that  I  cer- 
tainly never  would  have  gone  into  from  force  of  reason,  and 
the  funny  part  of  it  is  that,  in  such  cases,  things  always 
turned  out  for  the  better.  Well,  as  I  said,  I  stopped  before 
this  show-case  and  my  eyes  wandered  over  the  photos  and 
pictures  hung  up  inside  it,  without  taking  in  what  I  looked 
at,  till  my  eye  rested  on  a  large  mounted  card  and  be- 
came riveted  there.  I  was  thinking  of  other  things  at 
the  time — had  a  train  of  thoughts  running  through  my 
brain,  so  to  speak — and  it  was  a  minute  or  two  before  I 
appreciated  clearly  what  I  was  looking  out.  When  I  did 
appreciate  it,  it  was  very  commonplace,  nothing  but  a 
view  of  the  front  of  the  Planter's  Hotel,  with  a  big  crowd  at 
the  windows  and  in  the  street  below.  Under  it  was  printed, 
"  The  Procession  at  Governor  Brown's  Installation." 

Some  sort  of  vague  idea  seemed  to  float  across  my  mind 
and  keep  my  eyes  riveted  on  the  picture,  commonplace  as  it 
was.  Presently  my  ideas  seemed  to  leap  straight  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  found  myself  speculating  as  to  which  window 
it  was,  in  that  extensive  front,  that  Mr.  Ainsley's  body  lay 
near  upon  that  very  procession  day — perhaps  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  this  picture  was  taken.  At  last  I  was  certain 
that  I  had  spotted  the  very  window.  There  it  was  on  the 
second  floor,  wide  open,  and  partly  concealed  by  the  iron- 
work of  the  veranda.  At  different  portions  of  the  veranda 
were  groups  of  people,  and  indistinguishable  human  faces  at 
most  of  the  windows,  but  none  at  this  particular  window  of 
the  apartment  occupied  by  Mr.  Ainsley.  But  there  was  a 
something  there,  all  the  same.  The  interior  of  the  room  be- 
hind the  open  window  was  black,  being  in  shadow,  but 
against  that  shadow  there  was  an  oblong  white  dot  which  ar- 
rested my  attention.  The  window  measured  in  the  picture, 
I  should  say,  about  half  an  inch  long  by  a  quarter  wide,  and 
the  dot  was  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  size.  I  wondered 
what  that  white  dot  could  mean.  I  wondered  whether  there 
was  any  means  of  finding  out  what  it  meant ;  and  I  ended 
by  going  into  the  place  and  buying  the  picture.  I  took  it 
home  and  leaned  it  up  against  some  books  upon  the  table  in 
the  evening,  and  drew  my  chair  up  and  studied  it.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  fascination  about  it  that  I  could  not 
account  for.    Something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  in  that  pict- 


ure lay  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Ainsley's  murder. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  location  of  the  window — 
I  knew  the  hotel  well — and  the  picture  had  certainly  been 
taken  during  the  passage  of  the  procession.  What  could 
that  white  spot  mean  seen  through  the  open  window  against 
the  dark  background  ?  Could  it  be  connected  in  any  way 
with  Mr.  Ainsley's  murder  ?  It  must  be,  I  reasoned,  thejac- 
simile  of  something  white  within  that  room  at  the  time  the 
photograph  was  taken.  Was  there  any  means  of  finding  out 
what  it  was?  The  answer  suggested  itself  to  me  that  I  might 
possibly  find  out  what  it  was  by  magnifying  it  with  a  micro- 
scope. With  me,  to  think  is  to  act.  I  accordingly  sent  out 
immediately  a  note  to  an  optician  whom  -I  knew,  requesting 
him  to  let  me  have  the  use  of  one  of  his  best  compound  mi- 
croscopes for  an  hour  or  two  on  a  matter  of  business.  While 
waiting  I  rummaged  over  what  books  we  had,  and  acci- 
dentally stumbled  across  a  book  dealing  with  just  the  subject 
I  was  after.  My  boy  Jack  had  something  of  a  scientific  turn 
in  those  days,  and  I  suppose  he  was  accountable  for  its  pres- 
ence, for  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  my  course  of  life  hasn't  been 
easy  enough  to  lie  that  way.  But  if  I  don't  know  much  about 
science,  I  can  understand  what's  common  sense,  and  while  I 
was  looking  through  that  book,  there  were  one  or  two  pas- 
sages that  struck  me  as  being  pat  to  the  point,  and  without 
more  ado  I  cut  them  out  and  kept  them — it's  a  habit  I  have, 
and  a  very  handy  habit  I've  found  it,  too — and  here  they  are. 
Read  them  for  yourselves.  You  gentlemen  may  catch  on  to  the 
hard  words  better  than  I  can,  but  I  understood  very  well  what 
they  meant,  all  the  same. 

So  saying,  the  captain  produced  another  slip  or  two  of 
printed  matter,  and  handed  them  to  Tom,  who  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  services,  moreover,  transcend  all  estimate  which  the  microscope  is 
capable  of  rendering,  alike  to  commerce,  to  jurisprudence,  to  science, 
and  to  the  arts,  useful  and  ornamental,  of  life. 

Thus  Professor  Owen,  by  a  microscopic  inspection  of  a  fragment  of 
fossil  tooth,  demonstrated  the  existence,  immemorial  ages  since,  of  an 
animal  belonging  to  the  genus  of  the  modem  sloth,  but  of  a  bulk  so 
enormous  as  to  be  able  to  uproot  and  push  down  the  largest  trees  of  the 
tropic  forest — an  act  which  this  animal  was  acustomed  to  perform  for 
the  sake  of  feeding,  as  do  contemporary  sloths,  on  their  tender  leaves 
and  shoots. 

"  Take  a  pretty  smart  detective  to  beat  that  practice,"  in- 
terpolated Captain  Ainger. 

Another  illustration  {went  on  Tom,  reading)  of  the  worth  of  this  in- 
strument in  legal  concerns  is  furnished  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
in  France  twenty  years  ago.  A  murder  had  been  perpetrated — the  body 
was  found,  covered  with  blood,  and  the  murderer  was  entirely  un- 
known. A  certain  person,  however,  being  suspected,  his  domicile  was 
searched,  though  nothing  suspicious  was  discovered,  except  a  hatchet 
whereon  were  some  stains  and  a  few  hairs.  On  inspecting  the  hatchet 
with  a  microscope,  the  hairs  were  found  to  be  those  of  an  animal,  and 
the  man  was  cleared.  Very  probably  the  preservation  of  life  was,  in 
this  case,  due  to  this  once  contemned  instrument. 

"  Now,  that,"  interjected  the  captain,  "  was  what  struck 
me  at  once.     It  seemed  dead  to  the  point." 

The  microscope  in  connection  with  heliography  (continued  Tom)  has 
become  indispensable.  By  a  simple  contrivance  the  minutest  infusoria 
and  vegetable  monads  can  be  photographed  and  enlarged  to  almost 
any  extent,  and  the  outlines  of  their  beautiful  and  delicate  germs  per- 
fectly preserved.  The  minute  spots  and  striae  on  the  navicula,  the 
structure  of  many  of  the  confervae,  cross-sections  of  maDy  of  the  poly- 
sphoniae,  and  other  marine  algae,  have  been  represented  by  the  aid  of 
the  microscope  and  the  camera  more  perfectly  than  it  could  be  done 
with  human  hands. 

That  last  piece  (remarked  Captain  Ainger,  as  Tom  fin- 
ished reading)  set  me  to  thinking  again,  and,  as  you  will 
see,  turned  out  to  be  the  most  practically  important  of  all. 
When  the  messenger  I  sent  for  the  microscope  came  back,  I 
cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  cardboard  of  the  hotel  picture 
containing  the  window  with  the  white  dot,  and  put  the  piece 
below  the  object  glass.  I  threw  on  the  strongest  light  I 
could  with  the  mirror,  and,  applying  my  eye  to  the  tube, 
screwed  it  up  and  down  to  focus.  But,  bless  you  !  do  you 
suppose  I  could  see  anything  ?  The  white  dot  was  certainly 
enlarged  into  a  narrow  white  bar,  but  the  edges  were  con- 
fused, and  I  couldn't  tell  for  the  life  of  me  what  it  was,  as  the 
paper  on  which  the  photograph  had  been  printed,  though  it 
looked  smooth  and  polished  to  the  naked  eye,  seemed  as 
coarse  under  the  microscope  as  a  street  paved  with  cobbles. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  gave  up  the  business  disheartened,  as  I 
couldn't,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  what  that  white  bar  was. 

Well,  gentlemen,  after  I  went  to  bed,  I  got  to  studying  into 
the  question  still  more,  for  I  knew  that  that  white  bar  meant 
something,  and  that  it  was  only  the  coarseness  of  the  paper 
that  kept  that  something  from  being  known.  So  next  morn- 
ing I  went  down  again  to  the  photographer's  where  I  got  the 
picture,  and  told  him  frankly  of  the  whole  matter,  and  my 
reasons  for  wishing  to  find  out  what  that  white  dot  was.  He 
smiled  when  I  told  him  of  my  experiment  with  the  micro- 
scope, telling  me  what  I  had  already  found  out,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  magnify  objects  printed  on  even  the  finest  pa- 
per, with  any  nicety  of  delineation. 

"  Another  point  which  I  must  explain  to  you,"  he  next  said, 
"is  that  there  is  only  one  point  in  a  photographic  picture 
which  can  be  in  perfect  focus,  if  projected  on  a  plane  surface. 
The  larger  the  lens  and  the  longer  its  focus  the  more  ex- 
tended will  be  the  area  of  the  sharp  portions  of  the  picture, 
but  even  then  it  is  merely  a  close  approximation,  and  there 
is  only  one  point  which  can  be  absolutely  in  focus.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  case  of  that  white  dot  which  you  wish  to  find 
out  the  nature  of,  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  judge  how  many 
chances  there  are  against  its  being  the  only  spot  in  that 
whole  hotel  front,  and  the  procession  below,  which  was  in 
absolute  and  perfect  focus  when  the  picture  was  taken.  And 
unless  it  was  in  absolute  and  perfect  focus,  the  more  it  was 
magnified  under  the  microscope  the  more  blurred  and  con- 
fused would  the  image  become," 

I  had  to  confess  that  the  chances  were  slim  if  that  were 
the  case. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  can  help  you.  I  am  now  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  a  process  by  which  negatives  taken  on 
glass,  out  of  focus,  can  be  transferred  to  other  plates  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  picture,  or  any  desired  part  of  it,  will  be 
reproduced  in  perfect  focus  ;  and  partly  because  I  wish  to 
render  you  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  working  up  your 
case,  and  partly  because  I  see  in  it  a  good  field  for  testing 
my  process,  I  will  find  out  for  you  what  that  white  spot  really 
is." 


[I  might  mention  here  (observed  the  captain,  parenthet- 
ically) that  I  am  naturally  possessed  of  a  retentive  mem- 
ory ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  my  interest  was 
strained  to  the  utmost  tension  by  the  whole  proceeding,  no 
doubt  enables  me  to  give  such  a  clear  account  of  the  affair, 
even  to  the  language  used  by  Professor  Whipple — that  was 
the  photographer's  name.] 

"All  right,"  said  I ;  "when  shall  we  begin?" 

"  Immediately,"  said  the  professor.  "Please  accompany 
me  to  my  studio." 

He  led  the  way  up-stairs,  and  I  followed  him  into  the  oper- 
ating room,  which  was  full  of  cameras,  lenses,  glass  plates, 
tubes,  bottles,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  the  art. 
Selecting  one  from  a  pile  of  negatives  set  upright  in  a  large 
wooden  rack,  he  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and  said  : 

"Here  is  our  negative,  and  a  pretty  fair  one,  too.  But  that 
window,  which  is  our  principal  object,  is  decidedly  out  of 
focus,  as  I  could  have  told  you  from  the  first.  All  the  mi- 
croscopical enlargement  in  the  world  couldn't  make  head  nor 
tail  out  of  that  white  dot ;  but  1  will  presently  produce  a 
print  of  it  which  will  be  in  focus,  all  the  same."  And  the 
professor  took  the  negative  toward  a  table,  near  the  wall  of 
the  chamber,  on  which  stood  some  sort  of  optical  apparatus. 

"  Here  is  how  we  do  it,"  he  went  on,  manipulating  the  ap- 
paratus. "  This,  you  see,  is  an  ordinary  photographic  print- 
ing frame,  in  which  positive  pictures,  like  the  one  you 
brought,  are  produced  from  negatives,  by  placing  the  nega- 
tive in  the  frame,  laying  a  piece  of  prepared  sensitive  paper 
flat  upon  it,  screwing  them  both  up  tight  from  the  back,  and 
then  exposing  them  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  light 
passes  through  the  transparent  portions,  and  is  obstructed 
by  the  dark  portions  of  the  negative,  thus  producing  a  positive 
picture,  like  the  one  you  have  upon  the  paper.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  this  printing  frame  and  an  ordinary  one, 
as  I  will  explain  to  you,"  and  the  professor  proceeded  to  han- 
dle the  apparatus.  "  There  is,  as  you  see,  only  a  small  cir- 
cular aperture  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  this 
square  wooden  slide.  I  now  take  this  negative  of  the  hotel 
front ;  select  the  quarter  of  an  inch  I  wish  to  bring  to  focus 
— so  ;  put  this  thin  brass  tube  directly  over  it — so  ;  take  out 
my  glazier's  diamond,  and  draw  it  carefully-  around  the  out- 
side of  the  tube — so  ;  take  out  this  small  circular  piece  of 
the  glass  negative  which  the  diamond  has  cut  from  the  plate 
— so  ;  put  it  into  the  aperture  in  the  wooden  slide,  and  clamp 
it  down  at  the  edges  with  those  tiny  brass  clamps — so,  and 
the  first  part  of  the  operation  is  complete.  I  now  slide  this 
wooden  slide,  containing  my  little  round  piece  of  glass  exactly 
in  the  centre,  into  this  groove  in  the  front  of  the  printing 
frame ;  and  into  this  other  groove,  about  an  inch  behind  it,  I 
slide  this  screen  of  a  most  delicate  material — my  own  inven- 
tion— which  takes  the  place  of  the  ground-glass  screen  of  the 
camera,  on  which  the  image  of  the  object  to  be  photographed 
is  focused  before  the  prepared  plate  is  inserted.  This 
modified  printing  frame  is,  as  you  see,  made  of  brass,  in  two 
sections,  just  like  a  very  shallow  camera,  and  by  operating  a 
rack-and-pinion  movement  with  this  button,  the  back  portion, 
holding  the  semi-diaphanous  screen,  is  made  to  approach  or 
recede  from  the  front  portion  which  holds  the  tiny  circular 
piece  of  glass  negative.  Then  I  take  this  ordinary  photo- 
graphic lens  of  a  certain  focus,  screw  it  on  to  this  holder 
directly  over  the  little  round  piece  of  glass,  take  up  the  whole 
apparatus,  clamp  it  on  to  this  other  frame,  which,  as  you 
see,  is  mounted  on  a  ball-and-socket  and  consequently  can 
be  moved  in  any  direction,  and  carry  my  frame  over  to  this 
table,  where  the  sunlight  is  now  falling.  But  before  I  use 
the  sunlight,  I  proceed  to  throw  an  image  of  the  little  circle 
of  negative  upon  my  focusing  screen,  and  this  I  do  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  the  screen,  moving  it  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  negative — so ;  and  also  altering  the  focus  of  the 
lens  a  little — so.  Now,  if  you  put  your  face  here,  behind 
the  screen,  you  will  see  that  the  hotel  window  is  quite  sharply 
defined,  you  can  see  the  lines  of  the  sash,  can't  you,  even 
with  the  naked  eye  ?  How  do  I  manage  it  ?  Why,  nothing 
easier — simply  carrying  out  an  ordinary,  well-known  law  of 
optics,  which  people  ought  to  have  reasoned  out  and  deduced 
for  themselves  long  ago.  The  window  in  the  original  nega- 
tive is  out  of  focus,  isn't  it  ?  Very  well.  It  would  have  been 
in  focus,  and  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  if  the  lens  by  which 
the  picture  was  taken  had  been  moved  a  hair's-breadth 
nearer  or  farther  to  the  prepared  plate.  I  am  merely  rectify- 
ing this  by  printing  a  positive,  by  means  of  convergent  rays, 
upon  a  surface  slightly  removed  from  the  face  of  the  negative. 
There  is  only  one  point,  however,  as  I  before  explained, 
which  can  thus  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  one  titne,  if  examined 
microscopically.  A  point  a  hair's-breadth  distant  in  the 
picture,  if  ever  so  slightly  off  the  plane,  will  be  confused. 
Now,  let  me  screw  on  this  microscope  at  the  back  of  the 
screen,  and  we  will  examine  the  window  under  a  power  of 
eight  hundred  diameters.  The  window  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long  in  the  picture,  and  will  consequently  be  magni- 
fied to  a  length  of  seventeen  feet,  or  as  if  we  were  standing 
close  beside  it.  Now,  put  your  eye  to  the  microscope  while 
I  focus  it.     What  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  1  see  a  fly  upon  the  sash,"  said  I,  "  and  what  looks  like 
a  mosquito  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  panes,  but  I  can't  see 
anything  beyond.     It  is  out  of  the  field  of  vision." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  professor  ;  "  let  me  move  the  object 
lens  of  the  microscope  over  that  white  dot.  Now  what  do 
you  see  ? " 

"  I  see  a  misty  white  bar,"  I  said,  "  but  the  edges  are  in- 
distinct.    I  can't  make  out  what  it  is." 

"  I'll  bring  it  to  a  focus,"  returned  the  professor,  gently 
operating  the  rack-and-pinion,  and  moving  the  screen  nearer 
to  the  negative. 

"  Stop  ! "  said  I ;  "  I  see  a  portion  of  a  bare,  white  arm,  as 
if  raised.     It  is  very  clearly  defined." 

"  Ha  ! "  said  the  professor,  "  this  gets  interesting ;  let  me 
shift  the  microscope  so  as  to  cover  the  hand.  Now,  how  is 
it?" 

"  Good  God  ! "  I  cried  out,  involuntarily,  "  I  see  a  clenched 
hand  holding  a  dagger,  raised  as  if  to  strike.  The  wrist  and 
arm,  so  far  as  I  can  see  it,  are  bare.  There  is  a  bracelet 
round  the  wrist ;  I  can  see  that.  There  are  also  rings  upon 
the  third  finger,  but  they  are  misty  and  dim  ;  I  can  not  make 
out  their  appearance  or  shape." 

We  will   bring  them   into  focus,"  said  the  professor  ; 
"  when  you  have  got  them,  speak." 

"  Now  ! "  cried  I.  "  There  they  are,  sharp  and  distinct. 
Tnree  rings— a  solitaire  diamond,  a  circlet  of  brilliants,  and 
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a  white  shield  with  the  monogram  A-     Merciful  heavens  ! 
I  exclaimed,  starting  aside,  "  these  are  the  very  rings  worn 
by  Mr.  Ainsley's  wife — the  counterparts  of  those  taken  from 
the  fingers  of  the  murdered  man  ! " 

I  was  dumbfounded,  dazed,  bewildered.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve my  senses.  I  looked  again.  There  was  no  mistake. 
There  was  the  uplifted  hand  with  the  dagger,  and  there  were 
the  tings,  full  and  square  in  the  field  of  vision.  Hurriedly 
and  briefly  I  told  the  professor  of  my  discovery. 

"Very  well,"  said  he  ;  "I  will  now  provide  you  with  some 
evidence  to  carry  away  with  you.  I  will  take  a  positive 
print  of  that  point  of  the  negative  as  it  now  stands." 

He  did  so  ;  and,  after  thanking  and  congratulating  him  on 
the  success  of  his  wonderful  discovery,  I  conveyed  the  pho- 
tograph home,  with  what  feelings  may  be  imagined.    There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it.    The  damning  evidence  was 
there.     Mr.  Ainsley  had  been  murdered  by  the  wife  of  his 
bosom  ;  and  she — oh  !  accustomed  as  I  was  to  every  phase 
and  species  of  crime,  hardened  as  my  years  of  criminal  ex- 
perience had  made  me,  this  was  a  depth  of  hypocrisy  and 
devilish  malignity  which  I  had  to  confess  to  myself  I  had 
not  yet  sounded.     The  simulated  tears  and  anguish  of  this 
beautiful,  but  diabolical  woman,  when  I   handed  her   the 
casket  containing  her  murdered  husband's  rings — murdered 
by  her  own  hand — rose  before  me.     The  devilish  cunning  of 
the  reward  offered  by  herself — herself  the  murderess — cried 
aloud  to  heaven  for  justice.     But  how  to  fix  the  crime  upon 
her  ?    The  evidence  was  purely  circumstantial.    There  was 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  a  jury  would  convict,  if  this 
evidence  were  fully  explained  and  laid  before  them.    But  I 
resolved  to  go  slow  ;  I  resolved  not  to  make  any  accusation 
or  arrest    before    I    had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
woman  herself  some  convincing  proof,  by  sign  or  admission, 
of  her  guilt.     And  this  I  determined  to  get  during  my  trip 
South,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ainsley's  newly  discovered  effects. 
Next  day  I  started  down  the  river,  but,  upon  arriving  at 
Baton  Rogue,  I  resolved  to  visit  Mr.  Ainsley's  brother  be- 
fore approaching  the  murderers,  and  engage  his  assistance 
in  carrying  out  rny  object.     As    may  be  supposed,  he  was  as 
horrified  and  amazed  as  I  was  myself,  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  the  indisputable  evidence,  afforded  by  the  microsope 
and  photograph  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  that  he  could 
be  brought  to  credit  his  sister-in-law's  guilt.    After  his  mind 
had  got  strongly  accustomed  to  the  idea,  he  entered  thor- 
oughly into  my  plans   for  bringing  the   she-devil  to  jus- 
tice.    But  how  to  extort  from  her  some  sign  or  admission  of 
guilt  ?    That  was  the  question.    A  woman  who  could  ac- 
complish her  end  with  such  devilish    ingenuity  and  craft 
would  certainly  be  able  to  simulate  innocence  equally  well, 
if  time  were  allowed  her  and  if  put  upon  her  guard.     It  was 
needful  that  we  ourselves  should  resort  to  artifice,  and  meet 
craft  with  craft. 

At  length  a  plan  was  arranged,  which,  though  somewhat 
dramatic  and  sensational  in  its  details,  promised  to  effect 
what  we  desired  ;  namely,  an  admission  of  guilt,  by  a  method 
calculated  to  impress  a  feminine  mind  by  its  sudden  shock. 
I  did  not  quite  fall  in  with  Mr.  Ainsley's  way  of  thinking  as 
to  the  method,  but  I  had  to  admit  that  there  was  every  pos- 
sibility of  its  answering  the  purpose. 

Cards  of  invitation  were  issued  for  a  grand  gathering  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the  neighborhood  at 
Mr.  Ainsley's  house,  for  an  early  date.  Sumptuous  prepara- 
tions were  made,  and  great  was  the  advent  of  commodities 
of  all  sorts  from  New  Orleans  during  the  days  preceding  the 
festivals.  Among  other  things  was  a  flat,  shallow  box  about 
twelve  feet  square,  labeled  "  Glass,  with  care,"  handled  gin- 
gerly by  the  steamer  hands  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
taciturn  custodian  who  had  it  under  his  especial  charge. 

The  day  arrived,  and  with  it  a  large  and  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  neighborhood ;  among 
them,  of  course,  the  widowed  Mrs.  Ainsley,  who  still  wore 
her  sombre  weeds  and  exhibited  signs  of  subdued  but  heartfelt 
grief.  It  was  noticeable,  too,  that  the  handsome  Mr.  Gray- 
son was  still  dancing  assiduous  attention  upon  the  afflicted 
beauty,  though,  it  must  be  said,  with  but  slight  outward  signs 
of  encouragement.  The  day  wore  on  amid  festivity  and  re- 
joicing till  evening,  which  was,  of  course,  to  be  spent  in  con- 
versation, card-playing,  and  dancing,  as  the  tastes  of  the 
various  guests  might  select.  One  of  the  largest  of  the 
salons,  however,  had  been  arranged  as  a  sort  of  theatre, 
with  a  raised  stage  at  the  end  of  it,  and  it  was  given  out  that 
a  series  of  tableaux  vivants  would  form  a  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment. Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  guests 
trooped  in  with  mirth  and  merriment,  seating  themselves 
promiscuously  on  the  chairs,  lounges,  and  benches  provided 
for  their  accommodation.  The  widowed  Mrs.  Ainsley  was 
provided,  under  my  special  direction,  with  a  luxurious  front 
seat,  as  also  was  the  attentive  Mr.  Grayson. 

It  had  been  announced  that  a  particularly  striking  tableau 
would  conclude  the  spectacle,  and  the  guests  were  naturally 
on  the  look-out  for  this.  This  tableau,  I  must  explain  to 
you,  was  the  plan  devised  by  Mr.  Ainsley,  which  I  told  you 
I  had  acquiesced  in,  in  default  of  anything  better,  and  was 
to  consist  in  a  scene  produced  by  that  optical  illusion  known 
as  "  Pepper's  ghost,"  not  so  well  known  in  those  days  as  it  is 
now,  and  known  to  but  few  in  that  portion  of  the  country. 
You,  gentlemen,  are  aware,  that  the  illusion  is  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  a  person,  or  persons,  concealed  beneath  the 
stage  in  a  strong  light,  from  a  large  sheet  of  transparent 
glass  set  obliquely  on  the  stage.  The  "ghosts,"  or  apparatus, 
thus  produced,  look  and  move  in  all  respects  like  living  be- 
ings, though  material  objects  behind  them  can  be  readily 
seen  through  their  forms.  Our  purpose  was  to  produce  a 
fac-simile  of  Mr.  Ainsley's  murder,  and  we  had  accordingly 
"  fixed  up  "  a  man  to  represent  Mr.  Ainsley  as  nearly  as  we 
could,  and  another  to  represent  the  murderess — accessories 
and  details  of  dress,  beard,  feature,  position  near  a  window, 
etc.,  having  been  studied,  arranged,  and  rehearsed  by  the 
actors  we  had  engaged,  so  that  nothing  might  be  lacking  in 
the  grim  fidelity  of  the  scene.  This  was  what  we  relied  upon 
to  extort  some  sign  or  admission  of  guilt  from  Mrs.  Ainsley, 
and,  sensational  and  dramatic  as  it  was,  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  admitting  that  so  striking  and  horrible  an 
apparition  starting  out  suddenly  from  nothing,  grisly  and 
transparent,  yet  endowed  with  apparent  life  and  motion,  was 
calculated  to  appal  a  guilty  conscience  if  anything  «:.s. 

The  stage  bell  rung,  and  the  curtain  was  drawn  >(rom  a 
platform,  representing  with  minute  fidelity  the  interior  of 
the  parlor  in  the  Planter's  Hotel,  where  Mr.  Ajrisley  had 


been  murdered.  Nothing  was  apparent  on  the  stage,  and, 
as  not  a  word  of  introduction  had  been  given  to  the  audience, 
no  one  knew  what  to  expect.  Suddenly  two  forms,  appar- 
ently starting  from  nothing,  appeared  within  the  chamber  ; 
a  bearded  Mr.  Ainsley  and  a  lady,  who  bore  as  close  a  re- 
semblance as  possible  to  his  wife,  in  the  dress  we  suppcsed 
she  might  then  have  worn.  I  had  stationed  myself  at  a 
side-point  whence  I  could  watch  the  stage,  and  see  Mrs. 
Ainsley's  face  as  well.  I  scrutinized  the  latter  keenly,  and 
could  see  by  the  eager  out-strelched  face,  the  half-ojened 
lips,  and  the  convulsive  heaving  of  the  bosom,  that  she  was 
drinking  in  every  detail  of  the  scene.  I  marked  every  move- 
ment of  her  body,  every  muscle  of  her  face,  as  the  phantom 
Mr.  Ainsley  on  the  stage  turned  half-round  and  away  from 
the  phantom  lady.  I  could  see  her  gasp  for  breath  ;  I  could 
see  her  gaze  enchained  immovably  upon  the  spectacle,  as  the 
phantom  murderess  (meant  to  be  a  counterpart  of  herself) 
stole  stealthily  up  behind  the  bearded  man,  holding  a  dagger 
uplifted  in  her  jeweled  hand,  while  every  object  in  the  room 
could  be  distinctly  seen  through  both  the  phantom  forms. 

An  awful  silence  seemed  to  paralyze  the  astonished 
audience,  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  scene  or  its 
mode  of  production.  The  dagger  in  the  jeweled  hand  de- 
scended upon  the  back  of  the  phantom  Mr.  Ainsley  ;  both 
phantoms  vanished  ;  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  hushed 
and  motionless  assembly,  and,  with  a  low  moan,  Mrs.  Ainsley 
sank  forward  prone  upon  the  floor. 

But  at  this  moment  there  rang  through  the  salon  a  shriek 
so  discordant  in  its  unearthly  shrillness,  a  yell  of  such  in- 
finite despair,  that  I,  with  the  rest  of  the  guests,  rose  to 
my  feet  as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock,  and  looked  to 
the  quarter  whence  the  awful  cry  proceeded.  There  stood 
a  young  and  beautiful  female  with  arms  flung  wildly  above 
her  head,  her  lovely  features  evidently  in  awful  agony.  A 
second  yell,  even  more  fearful  and  unearthly,  succeeded  the 
first,  suddenly  changing  into  peals  of  ghastly  and  horrible 
laughter.  I  rushed  up  seeing  that  there  was  a  maniac  to 
deal  with,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  several  gentlemen,  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  and  carrying  her  to  an  interior  chamber. 
As  I  did  so,  I  observed,  with  what  feelings  I  leave  you  to 
imagine,  that  she,  too,  wore  three  rings,  the  counterpart  of 
those  worn  by  the  murdered  Mr.  Ainsley  and  his  wife. 
******** 
The  sequel  is  soon  told.  The  lady  who  went  mad  at  the 
tableaux  vivants  was  a  cousin  of  the  widowed  Mrs.  Ainsley, 
closely  resembling  her  in  appearance,  and  a  remarkably  beau- 
tiful Creole.  It  seemed  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Ainsley  had 
paid  her  particular  attentions,  but  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  those  had  been  broken  off,  and  he  had  ended  by  mar- 
rying as  he  did.  This  incident,  of  course,  ended  my  search. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  unfortunate  lady, 
illustrating  Byron's  saying,  that  "hell  has  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned,"  was  the  actual  assassin  of  Mr.  Ainsley. 
Justice,  however,  raises  no  sword  against  a  madwoman 
and  nobody  has  yet  unraveled  the  mystery  of  the  St.  Louis 
murder  but  myself,  Mr.  Ainsley's  brother,  and  you. 


AMERICAN    EYES. 


In  the  year  17S8,  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  tailor,  named 
Gunn,  who  was  a  clever  artist,  but  of  a  wild,  roving  disposi- 
tion, was  obliged,  in  consequence  of  being  engaged  in  a 
midnight  brawl,  to  fly  from  Edinburgh  to  London  in  com- 
pany with  his  twin  sister.  A  few  years  after  it  was  reported 
that  he  had  died  in  London,  and  his  sister  returned  to  her 
native  city,  Edinburgh.  It  was  noticed  that  she  was  a  wom- 
an of  a  masculine  appearance.  Aided  by  her  guardian, 
her  parents  being  no  more,  she  opened  an  academy  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  for  young  ladies,  and  was  very  successful, 
her  school  steadily  increasing  in  reputation  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  and  she  was  engaged  as  teacher  at  all  the 
principal  ladies'  boarding  schools  as  professor  of  her  art. 
She  was  a  woman  of  some  literary  ability,  and  published 
poetry.  While  in  the  midst  of  her  prosperity  she  fell  into 
habits  of  dissipation  which  ultimately  shut  up  her  academy, 
deprived  her  of  her  outside  engagements,  and  gradually  re- 
duced her  to  absolute  beggary,  so  that  she  had  to  seek  a 
final  refuge  in  the  work-house.  There  the  discovery  was 
made  that  it  was  not  the  brother  who  died  in  London,  but 
the  sister.  The  supposed  Miss  Gunn  was  a  man  !  She  was 
turned  into  the  streets,  and,  resuming  male  attire,  obtained 
at  last  employment  as  an  artist,  married,  and  had  children, 
including  twins.   Of  his  latter  years  no  record  is  in  existence. 

King  Edward  II ,  who  was  assassinated  at  Beikeley  Cas- 
tle, is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the  misplacement  of  a 
comma.     The  following  lines, 

"  To  shed  king  Edward's  blood 
Refuse,  to  fear  I  count  it  good," 
having  been  sent  to  the  keeper  of  his  prison  ;  the  comma, 
instead  of  being  placed  after  the  word  "refuse,"  was  inserted 
after  the  word  "  fear,"  so  that  the  line  read  thus  ;  "  refuse  to 
fear;"  and  the  keeper,  accepting  the  error,  probably  a  will- 
ful one,  allowed  the  king  to  be  murdered.  Another  instance 
is  given  of  the  Bishop  of  Assello,  losing  his  bishopric  by  a 
painter's  mistake  in  placing  the  same  stop.  After  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  See,  the  prelate  ordered  this  inscription  to  be  put 
over  the  gate  :  "  Porta, patens  eslo,  nulli  clauderis  honesto" 
(Gate,  be  thou  open,  and  not  shut  to  any  honest  man).  But 
the  said  painter  unfortunately  put  the  comma  after  the  word 
"  nulli,"  instead  of  after  the  word  "  esto,"  so  the  sense  stood 
thus  :  "  Gate,  be  thou  open  to  nobody,  but  be  shut  to  an 
honest  man  ; "  and  so  the  Pope  dethroned  him. 


A  writer  in  the  World  gives  this  version:  "This  is  the 
Opera  House  that  Vanderbilt.  This  is  the  Box,  so  full  of 
scorn,  that  stood  in  the  Opera  House  that  Vanderbilt.  This 
is  the  Valet,  all  shaven  and  shorn,  who  stood  behind  the  Box 
that  looked  with  scorn  on  the  people  in  the  pit  so  lowly  born 
who  patronized  the  Opera  House  that  Vanderbilt.  This  is 
the  Reporter,  somewhat  given  to  '  corn,'  who  spake  to  the 
Valet  all  shaven  and  shorn,  with  reference  to  the  elegant 
raiment  worn  by  the  folks  in  the  Box  that  looked  with  scorn 
on  the  plebeians  in  the  pit  so  lowly  born  who  patronized  the 
Opera  House  that  Vanderbilt.  This  is  the  Snub  to  the  Re- 
porter forlorn,  administered  by  the  Valet  all  shaven  and 
shorn,  who  stood  by  the  Box  that  looked  with  scorn  on  the 
people  in  the  pit  who  wished  they'd  never  been  born  when 
they  thought  how  thoroughly  they  had  been  forsworn  by 
patronizing  the  Opera  House  that  Vanderbilt." 


Generalizing  about  eyes,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  particularly  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  where  the  intermixture  and  intermarriage  of 
races  has  obliterated  or  obscured  all  national  types.     A  lady 
who  assumes  to  be  an  authority  on  such  questions  avers  that 
dark  eyes  predominate  in  this  city  in  the  ratio  of  seventy- 
five  in  every  one  hundred,  while  twenty  in  every  one  hundred 
possess  blue  eyes,  and  the  remaining  five  eyes  are  of  light 
gray  or  hazel.     Black  eyes,  however,  are  less  common  than 
the  majority  of  observers  imagine,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
one  encounters  a  pair  of  orbs  that  are  absolutely  black  in  all 
lights.     Fifteen  per  one  hundred  will  probably  cover  the 
proportion,  according  to  the  authority  just  quoted,  and  at  least 
ten  of  these  may  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  the  small, 
heavy  organ,  as  metallic  in  its  lustre  as  a  globe  of  Pennsyl- 
vania coal,  but  with  a  dash   of  cunning  in  its  depths  some- 
times that  tends  very  decidedly  to  strengthen  one's  belief  in 
Darwinism.     There  is  a  small  black  eye  with  reddish  lustre 
behind  it,  as  if  smoldering  embers  flickered  for  a  moment 
and  then  subsided,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preceding.    The  category  is  rare,  even  in  this  city  of  min- 
gled types,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  owner  is  a  person  not  to  be 
trifled  with.     Two  notable  types  of  black  eyes  remain  to  be 
mentioned.     The  first  is  large,  well  opened,  full  of  lambent 
light,  limpid,  laughing.     It  dances  with  mirth,  moistens  with 
sympathy ;  is  capable  of  carrying  on  a  long  conversation 
with  all  its  shades  and  subtleties  without  the  least  assistance 
from  the  lips,  and  when  shaded  with  the  long,  dark  lashes 
that  usually  accompany  it,  its  glances  are  so  magnetic  and 
irresistible  as  to  make  one  thank  heaven  for  its  rarity.    The 
next   category  is  large,   long-cut,  half-opened,  liquid,   sad, 
slumberous,  and  solemn — the  true  Eastern  eye,  capable  of 
such  reveries   of  mysticism,  such   fanatic  fires   as   colder 
Gothic  natures  can  never   understand.     Tragedy   lurks   in 
such  orbs  as  these,  and,  happily  for  our  staid  social  counte- 
nances, they  are  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass.     The  variety  of  expression  of  which 
the  eye  is  capable  has  been  the  pons  asinorum  of  the  sec- 
ond-rate novelist  ever  since  fiction  was  invented.    Even  in 
the  old  Greek  days,  the  authors  of  the  Milesian  tales,  of 
whose  versification  Bulwer  made  such  a  bungle,  were  troubled 
to  find  descriptive  epithets.     Homer  could  only  describe  the 
royal  orbs  of  Juno  by  using   the   epithet  of  ox-eyed;  the 
goddess  had  bovine  eyes,  with  the  large  motion  and  languid 
pupil.     But  what  a  range  of  adjectives  second-class  fiction 
has  discovered — the  second-class  fiction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  particular  !     Eyes  sparkle,  flash,  burn,  blaze,  flame, 
yearn,  languish,  threaten,  darkle,  lighten  ;  they  are  haughty, 
laughing,  limpid,  liquid,  sad,  slumberous,  solemn,  spiritual, 
dreamy,  shadowy,  velvety,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom  of  the 
column.     It  is  remarkable  how  writers  of  the  first  order  de- 
spise and  discard  this  jargon.      Dickens  probably  appre- 
ciated the  finest  shades  of  difference  between  the  eyes,  but 
he  wasted  no  adjectives,  and  when  he  wished  to  describe,  as 
he  occasionally  did,  he  always  employed  some  distinctive 
mode.     He  had  observed  the  vindictive  flicker,  the  spot  of 
red  light  that  appears  in  the  eyes  of  angry  persons  some- 
times, and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil  dilates  and  the 
rays  of  light  meet  and  form  a  blazing  point  just  behind  the 
crystalline  lens.      When    such  persons  are   excited,  vision 
grows  indistinct  and  hazy  ;  there  is  temporary  astigmatism. 
One  must  discard  the  common  nomenclature  of  color  also, 
for,  to  be  exact,  there  are  only  two  fundamental  colors  repre- 
sented in  the  pigmentary  lining  of  the  iris  of  the  human  eye. 
These  are  blue  and  orange,  and  although  one  never  bears  of 
orange  eyes  in  a  novel,  they  are  really  common  things  in 
actual  life.     The  blue  pigment  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
northern  or  Gothic  races,  and  the  orange  in  the  southern. 
How  seldom,  again,  one  reads  of  green  eyes  in  literature  ; 
and  yet  they  are  very  common  on  Broadway.     There  is  a 
purple  eye,  also— the  true  violet,  as  Poe  describes  it  in  his 
ballad  of  "  Eulalie."    It  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  iris  with  the 
blood  pigment,  just  as  the  true  gray  eye  is  due  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  lymphatic  vessels  filled  with  opaline  fluid  in 
the  delicate  structure  of  an  iris  lined  with  blue  pigment. 
Thus,  with  two  pigments — the  blue  and  the  orange— which 
she  never  mixes,  the  opaline  fluid  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the 
red  blood  in  the  capillaries,  Nature  manages  to  produce  an 
endless  variety  of  colors  and  shades.     First,  by  laying  on  the 
orange  pigment  thinly  or  thickly,  all  the  various  shades  of 
dark  eyes,  from  orange  and  hazel  to  deep  brown  and  jetty 
black,  are  evolved.     Secondly,  by  varying  the  depth  of  the 
deposite  of  blue  pigment,  all  the  different  varieties  of  blue, 
from  the  pale,  cold  Austrian  eye  to  the  deep  blue  Irish  orb, 
are  developed.     The  silvery  lustre  of  the  retina,  the  opaline 
fluid  of  the  lymphatics,  and  the  red  of  the  capillary  circula- 
tion, together  with  the  endless  variation  of  light  and  shadow, 
are  agencies  in  the  evolution  of  such  a  variety  of  hues  and 
tints  that  nomenclature  is  inadequate  to  their  enumeration. 
An  English  oculist's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  relatively 
large  proportion  of  gray  eyes  in  the  United  States,  although 
it  was  what  he  half  expected  to  see,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
admixture  of  races.      And  this  proportion  he  finds  to  be 
pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  blue  gray  and  the  orange 
gray.     In  physical  structure  the  American  eye  is  rather  less 
spherical  than  the  European,  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
exceeding  the  lateral  measurement  very  considerably  on  the 
average.     The  frontal  surface  of  such  an  eye  is  comparatively 
small,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  variation  in  the  two  diameters 
pretty  accurately  gauges  advance  in  culture  and  physical 
type.     The  African  races  possess  nearly  globular  eyes,  and 
the  Asiatic  shares  this  peculiarity  with  the  Ethiop.     Hence, 
the  eyes  of  the  more  cultivated  races  appear  smaller  and  less 
striking  in  their  beauty  than  those  that  Mohammed  put  be- 
neath the  brows  of  his  houris.    As  intellectual  culture  ad- 
vances, gazelle-eyed  sirens  and  ox-eyed  Junos-  vanish  from 
humanity,  and  if  Americans,  as  a  rule,  have  smaller  eyes 
than  the  European  races,  at  least  they  may  extract  a  compli- 
ment from  the  fact,  for  as  taste  increases  in  the  delicacy  of 
its  perceptions,  beauty  is  discovered  not  to  consist  in  the 
large  and  striking,  but  in  the  finely  molded.     It  was  Beres- 
ford  Hope  who  described  Spanish  beauty  as  a  confessed  mixt- 
ure of  hair  and  complexion,  and  eyes  whose  recollection  fol- 
lows you  like  a  ghost.     Happily,  such  orbs  are  fast  disap- 
pearing with  the  progress  of  intellectual  culture. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


When  Mr.  Louis  Harrison  and  his  collaborator  set  about 
making  a  play,  they  made  a  compendium  of  the  favorite 
situations  in  old  farces,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 
"  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  "  must  read  peculiarly, 
but  it  is  delightfully  absurd  in  the  playing ;  and,  while  there 
is  a  constant  flavor  of  familiarity  running  through  it,  does 
not  suffer  in  the  richaujfemcnt  of  old  material. 

That  blessed  baby  has  been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for 
many  generations  of  play-givers,  but  who  yet  has  ever  for- 
.  borne  to  laugh  when  he  sees  an  irresponsible  party  left  sud- 
denly with  a  baby  on  his  hands  ? 

A  man  on  the  fence,  with  a  bull-dog  on  one  side  of  it  and 
a  threatening  female  on  the  other,  is  an  older  situation  than 
caricature  or  farce,  yet  who  ever  dropped  the  tear  of  pity 
over  the  anguish  of  such  a  one,  however  pitiful  his  plight,  or 
stayed  the  ready  laugh  ? 

The  cabinet,  with  its  many  dosrs  and  its  swift-moving 
harlequins,  is  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  early  pantomimes,  yet 
never  misses  fire  as  something  new,  and  strange,  and  alto- 
gether laughable,  whether  it  be  presented  by  the  fleet-footed 
Hanlons  or  the  scarcely  less  nimble  twin  comedians  at  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre. 

As  for  the  wandering  husbands,  08  on  a  lark,  are  they  not 

as  old I  was  about  to  say  as  old  as  Adam,  but  he,  poor 

old  fellow,  would  have  had  but  a  forlorn  time  of  it  going  off 
on  a  lark.  They  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  first  husband 
who  was  able  to  find  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  to  wan- 
der in. 

Nothing  in  all  comedy — French,  English,  or  American — 
seems  so  thoroughly  delectable  to  an  audience  as  a  pair  of 
these  husbands  pulling  the  wool  over  fond  wives'  eyes.  The 
most  exacting  wife  will  sit  in  the  audience  and  laugh  till  the 
tears  roll  over  indiscretions  upon  which,  in  real  life,  she 
would  bring  all  the  batteries  in  her  force  to  bear,  and  shed 
tears  of  blood  besides.  But  it  is  funny  to  see  any  one  else's 
husband  doing  these  things. 

As  "  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon "  contains  all 
these  fundamental  elements  for  a  farce,  and  more  besides,  it 
goes  without  saying  that,  as  a  clever  jumble,  it  is  exceedingly 
amusing.  But  in  this  instance,  contrary  to  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  months,  it  is  the  people  who  are  amus- 
ing rather  than  the  play. 

Louis  Harrison,  as  a  comedian,  ranks  something  after  Nat 
Goodwin.  He  has  not  yet  the  power  of  Goodwin  to  be  un- 
consciously funny,  but  he  has,  like  Goodwin,  a  style  which  is 
entirely  his  own.  He  is  more  grotesque,  while  not  so  purely 
amusing.  But  comedy  is  his  birthright,  and  everything  has 
been  given  to  aid  him — his  marked  face,  his  strangely  mod- 
ulated voice,  and,  more  perhaps  than  either,  a  pair  of  ex- 
cessively active  gyrating  legs. 

Indeed,  the  legs  of  both  comedians  play  a  part  in  the 
drama  not  to  be  despised.  There  is  the  very  faintest  sug- 
gestion of  Robson  and  Crane  when  they  first  enter,  for  Louis 
Harrison  is  trimly,  precisely,  and  modishly  dressed,  has  a 
peculiar  twang  in  his  voice,  and  by  reason  of  his  very  eccen- 
tricities found  the  path  of  comedy  beaten  down  for  him. 
Gourlay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  young  man  made  into  an 
old  one  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  and  a  largely  extended 
cincture. 

Crane  likes  this  sort  of  thing,  and  is  a  comedian  by  all  the 
established  rules  of  the  theatre.  So  is  Gourlay.  Crane 
makes  a  better  old  man  than  young  one.  So  does  Gourlay. 
His  age  is  contradicted  by  the  expressive  wave,  at  frequent 
intervals,  of  a  very  lively  pair  of  legs,  and  to  see  the  old  gen- 
tleman vault  over  the  oysterman's  counter  as  lightly  as  a  puff 
of  thistledown,  is  a  sight  to  make  all  the  Big  Fours  look  to 
their  laurels. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  physical  exercise  accomplished  by 
these  two  young  comedians,  during  the  three  acts  of  the  fast 
growing  woes  of  Mr.  Dingle  and  Mr.  Crackle,  is  something 
extraordinary.  As  for  their  perilous  feats  upon  the  garden 
wall,  and  their  wonderful  posing  perched  upon  this  unpleas- 
ant eyrie,  it  quite  outdoes  anything  that  we  have  had  in  the 
late  statuary  craze.  "  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  "  is 
one  long  revel  in  a  kind  of  fun  which  is  quite  beyond  the 
pale  of  legitimate  criticism,  but  is  infinitely  satisfying  to  a 
starved  public.  If,  being  beyond  the  pale,  it  have  a  fault,  it 
is  that  the  comedians  sometimes  remain  upon  the  stage  too 
long,  and  wear  a  point  too  thin.  There  is  a  discretion  in 
giving  an  audience  just  enough,  or  not  quite  enough,  which 
few  actors  learn.  Possibly  in  this  company  there  is  no  one 
else  to  send  on  in  their  stead,  as  there  is  but  one  man  in  the 
company  who  can  by  the  extremest  stretch  of  courtesy  be 
called  a  comedian.  He  is,  in  the  play,  conjointly,  an  Irish- 
man, a  policeman,  and  a  Democrat — a  combination  which 
never  fails  to  appeal  to  the  coldest  house.  An  Irish  police- 
man is  a  universal  sort  of  creature  who  fits  into  any  sort  of 
play,  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  most  elegant  trifle  to  the 
smallest  sketch  in  minstrelsy.  This  especial  policeman  has 
a  brogue  as  thick  as  cold  porridge,  a  valence  of  carroty  beard 
beneath  his  chin,  and  a  mouth  which  Tom  Nast  makes 
oftener  than  heaven.  He  made  a  sudden,  spontaneous,  and 
most  palpable  hit  the  moment  he  opened  it. 

The  young  lover  is  a  serio-comic,  literally,  not  in  its  motto 
application  to  sentiment,  and  narrowly  escapes  being  guyed 
at  one  stage  of  his  love-making,  partly  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, a-d  partly  because  a  far  from  brilliant  young  lady 
vjas  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  scene. 

iminine  element  is  not  very  strong.      The  young 


lady  before  mentioned  has  no  claim  to  dramatic  distinction 
except  that  of  looking  like  a  highly-colored  lithograph. 
Miss  Josie  Batchelder  is  languid  to  the  point  of  laziness. 

Miss  Annie  Wood,  who  as  Mrs.  Dingle  is  the  mother  of 
the  much-lost  baby,  is  ample,  vigorous,  and  deliberate. 
There  is  a  heartiness  and  a  suggestion  of  domestic  bliss 
about  her  which  give  an  air  of  realism  to  all  she  does  and 
says.  If  her  mode  of  speech  is  assumed,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  accept  the  idea  delicately  conveyed  that  it  is  a  specimen 
of  Philadelphia  dialect  in  the  department  of  Spruce  Street, 
she  elides  g's  and  fs  with  a  naturalness  and  a  freedom  from 
overdoing  unusual  in  the  dialectician.  In  short,  she  fills 
her  place  in  the  cast  amply  and  admirably,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  unceasing  fun. 

Miss  Emma  Schultz,  the  soubrette,  is  a  returned  Califor- 
nian,  a  young  girl  just  settling  well  into  her  teens,  and  with 
an  immature  flavor  still  in  her  talent.  She  sings  a  song 
pleasantly,  dances  neatly,  and  is  full  of  the  quick  action 
which  carries  "  Skipped "  so  successfully.  She  clips  her 
words  sadly,  so  that  no  one  knows  just  what  she  is  saying, 
but  one  overlooks  it  for  her  conscientious  sprightliness,  and 
it  does  not  seriously  matter  much  what  any  one  says.  It  is 
not  its  dialogue  which  carries  "  Skipped."  One  of  the  most 
pronounced  hits  is  the  ballet  dance  by  Harrison  and  Gour- 
lay, and  there  is  not  much  said  about  it  either. 

It  was  really  quite  a  curious  experience  to  sit  and  laugh 
through  a  whole  evening  at  something  that  was  really  in- 
tended to  amuse,  as  well  as  to  see  a  crowd  once  more  assem- 
bled. The  comedians  have  certainly  hit  upon  a  most  happy 
time  for  their  coming,  and  will  rakejn  the  shekels  with  cheer- 
ful hearts  and  ready  hands. 

It  is  a  dead  week  at  all  the  other  theatres,  with  only  the 
preparation  for  the  Christmas  festivities  to  excite  any  inter- 
est in  them. 

"The  Forty  Thieves,"  at  the  California,  is  a  most  perti- 
nent illustration  of  the  most  professional  word,  "fake."  There 
are  names  on  the  bill  which  never  see  the  light  under  other 
circumstances,  and  Alice  Harrison  leads  a  forlorn  hope. 
Morgiana  might  fill  her  jars  from  the  body  of  the  house,  and, 
in  doing  so,  clean  out  the  auditorium. 

On  Saturday  night  Jeffreys- Lewis  inaugurates  the  Hayman 
management  at  the  Baldwin.  She  will  be  followed  by  the 
Emma  Abbott  Opera  Company,  and  thereafter  by  a  long  list 
of  genuine  attractions.  Betsy  B. 
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EARLY    SPRING. 


Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
And  domes  the  red-plough'd  hills 

With  loving  blue ; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

The  throstles  too. 


Opens  a  door  in  Heaven  ; 

From  skies  of  glass 
A  Jacob's  ladder  falls 

On  greening  grass, 
And  o'er  the  mountain-walls 

Young  angels  pass. 

ill. 
Before  them  fleets  the  shower, 

And  burst  the  bads. 
And  shine  the  level  lands, 

And  flash  the  floods  ; 
The  stars  are  from  their  hands 

Flung  through  the  woods  ; 

IV. 

The  woods  by  living  airs 

How  freshly  fann'd, 
Light  airs  from  where  the  deep, 

All  down  the  sand, 
Is  breathing  in  his  sleep, 

Heard  by  the  land  1 


O  follow,  leaping  blood, 

The  season's  lure  I 
O  heart,  look  down  and  np, 

Serene,  secure, 
Warm  as  the  crocus-cup, 
Like  snow-drops,  pure  I 

VI. 

Past,  future,  glimpse  and  fade, 
Through  some  slight  spell, 

Some  gleam  from  yonder  vale, 
Some  far  blue  fell, 

And  sympathies,  how  frail 
In  sound  and  smell. 


Till  at  thy  chuckled  note, 
Thou  twinkling  bird, 

The  fairy  fancies  range  ; 
And,  lightly  stirr'd, 

Ring  little  bells  of  change 
From  word  to  word. 

VIII. 
For  now  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new. 
And  thaws  the  cold  and  fills 

The  flower  with  dew ; 
The  blackbirds  have  their  wills, 

The  poets  too. 


The  foregoing  poem — first  harbinger  of  spring,  and  (alas !) 
spring  poetry — was  written  by  Alfred  Tennyson  for  the 
Youth's  Companion.  For  it  he  received  one  thousand  dol- 
lars. There  are  eight  stanzas  to  the  poem  ;  this  gives  the 
sum  of  Si  25  per  stanza.  There  are  48  lines  to  the  poem 
proper  ;  this  gives  $20.83}^  per  line.  If  the  numerals  and 
heading  be  counted — and  perhaps  Alfred  threw  them  in  as 
poetic  "  fat "  on  the  sacred  fire — the  number  of  lines  is  in- 
creased to  57,  and  the  remuneration  per  lines  correspondingly 
reduced  to  $17.54.  22-57 — a  comparative  pittance.  The 
number  of  words  in  the  poem  is  205  ;  this  gives  $4.87  33-41 
as  the  amount  per  word.  The  number  of  characters  in  the 
poem  (including  punctuation  marks,  of  which  there  are  59) 
is  981.  This  gives  $1.19  981  as  the  amount  per  character. 
Counting  only  letters,  the  price  paid  would  be  $1.12-113. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  so  many 
suckling  bards  in  training  when  poetry  brings  such  remuner- 
ative rates.  It  is  unfortunate  for  editors,  however,  that 
Tennyson  should  have  written  this  just  at  this  time,  and 
doubly  unfortunate  that  it  should  be  about  spring. 


Dear  Argonaut  :  "  A  merry  Christmas "  to  you,  and 
many  of  them.  Truly,  to  judge  from  the  smiling  faces  one 
sees  on  all  sides,  it  would  seem  that  all  'Frisco  was  bound  to 
have  one.  Society  is  in  a  dormant  state  so  far  as  the 
outer  world  goes,  being  wrapped  up  in  domestic  festivities, 
as  Christmas  is  so  purely  a  home  festival.  Almost  every  big 
house — and  many  a  humble  one,  too — will  have  its  Christ- 
mas-tree gathering.  The  Tevis-Haggin  connection,  em- 
bracing the  Gordon  Blandings  and  McAffees,  will  keep  the 
festival  at  the  Tevis  mansion,  having  observed  their  Thanks- 
giving at  the  Haggins1.  The  W.  T.  Colemans  will  have  the 
young  couple  and  the  Blandings  pert,  mire,  et  fille.  The 
Crockers  will  have  a  large  gathering  of  all  the  numerous 
branches,  Mrs.  Fred  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Easton  playing 
hostess  to  the  Edgar  Millses.  And  so  it  goes.  Once  the  feast 
of  Christmas  is  over,  and  society  will  return  to  fashionable 
dissipation  with  avidity,  although  the  McMullin  ball  will 
come  off  before  that  day,  the  reception  of  the  16th  having 
been  but  a  prelude  to  the  larger  affair  occurring  to-night 
(Thursday),  given  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Miss  Susie, 
who  has  just  returned  from  an  Eastern  boarding-school,  into 
society.  That  it  will  be  a  delightful  party  goes  without  say- 
ing, as  the  ladies  of  the  family  are  all  accomplished  in  the 
art.  The  Donahue  party,  with  the  baron  and  his  bride,  ar- 
rived safely  on  Saturday  evening  last,  having  come  over  the 
road  in  their  special  car.  The  evening  of  their  arrival,  sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Donahue's  gentlemen  friends  took  a  band  of 
music  over  to  Bryant  Street  and  welcomed  the  bride  with  a 
serenade  ;  congratulations,  in  bumpers  of  champagne,  con- 
tinued until  midnight.  The  date  of  the  grand  bridal  ball, 
which  Mr.  Donahue  will  give  his  daughter,  is  as  yet  un- 
settled, although  quid  nuncs  aver  very  positively  that  the 
occasion  will  be  made  a  double  compliment  to  the  newly 
made  baroness  and  Mervyn  Donahue's  bride,  as  the  long- 
talked-of  wedding  of  that  gentleman  and  Miss  Belle  Wallace 
will  take  place  in  the  very  near  future.  Among  the  brides- 
maids chosen  thus  far  are  the  Misses  McKinstry,  Phelan, 
and  Thornton,  and  on  dit  young  O'Kane  is  to  be  "best  man." 
The  Wallace  house  has  been  put  in  order  for  a  grand  even- 
ing wedding  reception,  one  feature  of  the  affair  being  an  illu- 
mination of  the  grounds.  Should  the  weather  prove  auspi- 
cious to  the  parties  near  at  hand,  the  McMullins  will  be 
followed  by  the  reception  of  the  Cricket  Club  on  Friday 
evening  by  Miss  Florence  Atherton,  on  California  Street,  and 
after  that  again  will  come  the  meeting  of  the  Lawn-tennis 
members  at  Mrs.  Lux's  home.  Some  of  the  most  charming 
entertainments  of  the  hautton  are  the  receptions  held  weekly 
by  some  of  our  well-known  residents — those  of  the  Gwins,  on 
Tuesdays,  and  the  Parrotts,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  rank- 
ing most  prominently.  The  first  named  are  generally  de- 
voted to  dancing,  but  at  the  Parrotts,  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  divide  the  evening  with  the  "  light  fantastic." 
Mrs.  Stoneman  has  taken  Thursday  evening  for  her  recep- 
tions, and  will  be  assisted  in  doing  the  honors  by  her  friend 
Mrs.  Sontag.  Theatre-parties  still  continue  to  be  a  favorite 
mode  of  pleasuring  ;  the  one  to  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
did  not  enjoy  themselves  as  much,  they  say,  as  at  the  thea- 
tre, because  they  couldn't  talk.  The  Russian  Consul,  having 
put  forth  all  his  energies  in  the  good  work  of  bringing  the 
opera  gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  DecorajJ-e  Society  to 
a  successful  issue,  organized  a  large  party  of  h._  Menlo  Park 
friends  and  neighbors  to  attend  the  second  evening's  per- 
formance, a  special  train  being  engaged  to  bring  them  up 
and  down  the  road.  I  hear  Mrs.  Langtry's  opening  night 
(looking  rather  far  ahead)  is  to  be  signalized  by  a  very 
brilliant  theatre-party.  Mrs.  General  Pope  gave  her  first 
reception  on  Thursday  afternoon  last,  at  Black  Point,  that 
place  having  been  chosen  as  the  headquarters  residence 
after  all.  The  day  was  exquisite,  and  the  attendance  numer- 
ous, the  majority  being  from  the  army  circles.  The  arrival 
of  the  distinguished  soldier,  General  Hancock,  has  caused  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  politicians,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  from  all  sides.  The  general  and  his  agreeable 
wife  have  been  the  recipients  of  much  quiet  hospitality 
since  their  arrival.  Mrs.  Hancock's  being  in  deep  mourning 
has  precluded  her  accepting  more  elaborate  entertainment. 
Judge  Hager,  William  T.  Coleman,  and  others  have  dined 
the  party,  and  on  Monday,  they  were  the  guests  of  Governor 
Stanford,  per  his  agent,  Major  Rathbone,  who  took  them  to 
view  the  wonders  of  the  stock  farm  at  Palo  Alto,  of  course 
finishing  up  with  a  drive  to  the  Floods  and  adjacent  places. 
Apropos  of  the  Floods,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Flood  returned  on 
Sunday  evening  from  their  flying  trip  to  New  York,  and  now 
society  is  all  agog  with  wonderment  as  to  when  and  where 
the  long-promised  "  german  "  will  be  given,  and  whether  the 
favors  therefor  will  rival  those  given  by  the  Gotham  mill- 
ionaire Vanderbilt,  at  his  recent  cotillion  in  New  York. 
Among  the  coming  gayeties  of  the  New  Year  will  be,  of 
course,  the  several  dances  on  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  Mrs.  McMullin,  Mrs.  Tevis,  and  Mrs.  Eyre  hav- 
ing already  arranged  for  them.  Then  gossips  say,  the  Ed- 
gar Millses  will  give  a  ball  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  after  which 
will  come  Mrs.  Hager^  ball  at  the  same  place  ;  a  large 
musicale  at  the  Sandersons,  and  just  before  Lent  (there  is  a 
whisper  to  the  effect)  a  fancy-dress  party  will  be  given  at  one 
of  the  Nob  Hill  palaces.  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  has  just  had 
a  visit  d'adieu  from  her  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Wise,  and  her 
husband.  The  young  couple  have  sold  their  place  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  and  departed  Eastward ;  little  "  Mrs. 
Marion"  will  be  greatly  regretted,  not  only  by  her  own 
family,  but  a  large  circle  of  friends.  Her  sweet  voice  was  al- 
ways a  marked  feature  at  the  McAllister  musicales. 

Bavardin. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Saturday  night  quite  an  informal  reception  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Peter  Donahue,  upon  Hs  return  home  the  same  evening  by 
the  special  car  ' '  Donahue  "  from  the  East,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue, Colonel  James  M.  Donahue,  and  the  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Schroeder.  Among  those  present  to  receive  them  were  Mrs.  Martin 
and  Miss  Winifred  Martin,  Messrs.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  James  Phelan,  D. 
Callaghan,  James  Phelan  Jr.,  Con.  O'Connor.  D.  T.  Murphy,  W. 
Hawkins,  J.  W.  Gates,  C.  Martin,  J.  S.  Leigh,  T.  S.  Wensinger, 
John  Rosenleld,  Arthur  Hughes,  T.  W.  Johnson,  and  others.  A  band 
of  music  was  in  attendance,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up  until  late. 
Captain  C.  H.  Harrison  and  wife  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and 
are  stopping  at  the  Palace,     Friday,  Charles  LeGay,  who  has  been  long 
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a  resident  of  Paris,  arrived  for  a  short  visit.  Ex-Senator  John  Conness, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  will  visit  us  the  last  of  this  month- 
Mrs.  J.  C.  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  arrived  Sunday  evening  by  special 
car  from  their  brief  visit  East  Miss  Helen  Dingeon,  the  vocalist,  also 
arrived  the  same  day.  Charles  Crocker  has  returned  from  his  trip  to 
Santa  Rosa.  Hon.  H.  K.  Mitchell,  ol  Nevada,  is  at  the  Baldwin, 
Madame  M.  A.  Gravelle  is  expected  to  return  about  Christmas,  having 
already  left  Paris.  General  Jessie  C.  Wall,  accompanied  by  his  daugh- 
ter, will  leave  for  Europe  in  February.  Miss  Annie  E.  Gleason  has  also 
left,  to  be  absent  a  year  or  more  for  the  improvement  of  her  soprano 
voice,  which  is  possessed  of  rare  execution  and  purity.  Mrs.  Campbell, 
mother  of  District-Attorney  Campbell,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  after  concluding  her  visit  to  San  Jose\  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Rising,  with  the  Misses  Edith  and  Susie  Rising,  of  Virginia 
City,  arrived  from  there  Thursday,  taking  apartments  at  the  Palace, 
where  they  will  remain  this  winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Prescott 
have  closed  their  summer  residence  in  Cloverdale,  and  Thursday  took 
up  their  quarters  at  the  Palace.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  and 
Miss  Felton  have  returned  from  their  extended  Eastern  visit,  and  are 
also  domiciled  there.  Mrs.  George  D.  Roberts  returned  last  Wednes- 
day from  her  visit  to  New  York,  and  will  also  make  the  Palace  her  home 
for  the  winter.  Among  other  recent  arrivals  from  the  East  were  Con- 
sul and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bee,  last  Wednesday  ;  also  the  same  day  Mrs.  John 
Bensley  ;  Samuel  and  Mrs.  Theller,  Friday,  and  the  same  day  Miss  M. 
Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Wade  Hitchings  fnee  Herrera)  have  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  are  at  the  Baldwin.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Rose 
fnee  Hayward)  were  up  from  San  Mateo,  passing  some  time  here  last 
week.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Payson  fnee  Parrott)  will  spend  the  winter  at 
the  family  residence  in  San  Mateo  while  awaiting  the  erection  of  their 
new  residence,  a  present  from  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Parrott  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  are  expected  home  Sunday,  having 
left  New  York  last  Monday.  Miss  Violet  Whitney  has  returned  to  Oak- 
land from  a  visit  to  the  East  and  Europe.  Miss  Whitney  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  State  Senator  George  E.  Whitney.  Mr.  Charles  and  Miss  Laura 
Pike,  of  San  Francisco,  are  the  guests  of  the  Misses  Trimble  of  San 
Jose\  Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  is  in  Los  Angeles,  expecting  to  return  after 
Christmas  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  who  is  a  resident 
of  that  place.  During  her  absence  Miss  Ella  Smith  and  Miss  Made- 
laine  Gregory  are  the  guests  of  Miss  Tot  Cutter,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
Lotta  is  in  Paris  at  present,  being  treated  lor  throat  trouble  by  Doctor 
Wixom,  the  father  of  the  Nevada  songstress,  who  occupies  exquisitely 
fitted-up  apartments  in  the  Boulevarde  Malesherbe.  At  a  social  gath- 
ering there,  lately,  about  forty  distinguished  American  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen assisted.  Lotta's  diamonds,  which  rarely  figure  on  the  stage, 
were  donned  for  the  occasion,  relieved  by  the  black  velvet  costume  so 
jauntily  worn.  The  death  of  Nicholas  Liming  Jr.  occurred  the  4th  of 
this  month,  in  London,  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  was  but 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  will  be  lamented  by  his  many  friends.  We 
notice  the  following  names  of  Californians  as  being  in  New  York :  E. 
W.  Nichols,  S.  W.  Rosenstock,  G.  W.  Thompson,  W.  D.  Keystone, 
C.J.  Woodbury,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Oliver,  A.  Wakeman,  S.  Stevens,  W.  E. 
Lockwood,  G.  W.  Eillette,  S.  E.  Chapman,  ].  M.  Merrill,  Henry  L. 
Breed,  R.  E.  Barnard,  M.  Avesburg,  C.  T.  Watson,  W.  J.  Curran,  C. 
C  Fair,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Banks,  L.  W.  Mix,  F.  Burns,  and  F.  L. 
Doyle.  Senator  Jones  occupied  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  for  the  first  time 
this  term,  last  Thursday,  the  13th  instant  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourne  and 
daughters  are  installed  in  a  New  York  flat  for  the  winter.  In  the  early 
spring  Miss  Sadie  will  be  united  to  Mr.  Moody,  the  brother-in-law  of 
William  B.  Bourne  Jr.  Thanksgiving  eve  inaugurated  the  gay  season 
at  Washington  by  the  opening  ot  the  Metropolitan  Club  ball,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Lieutenant-General  Sheridan  being  the  guests  of  the  evening. 
Rear-Admiral  Rogers,  as  host,  in  his  courtly  way,  assisted  by  the  wives 
of  four  of  the  members  of  the  club,  received  the  guests,  a  tide  of  well- 
dressed  humanity,  which  thronged  the  stairway  from  nine  to  twelve 
o'clock.  This  club  is  one  ot  the  conservative  powers,  numbering 
among  its  members  the  cream  of  army  and  navy  circles,  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  representatives  of  the  old  families  of 
Washington,  Cabinet  officers,  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
The  pretty  girls  were  noticeably  many,  and  the  costuming  elegant  in 
the  extreme.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Eddy,  U.  S.  A.,  con- 
tested the  palm  with  Miss  Kate  Beach,  who  received  marked  attentions 
from  the  President's  son.  The  Stewarts,  Millers,  Glascocks,  and  Rose- 
cranses  were  noticeable  among  the  many. 

San  Francisco  Girl's  Romance. 
The  engagerm.  is  announced  of  Captain  Janos  de  Zaganyi  of  the 
Hourtkl  Szayados  (Hungarian  Hussars)  and  Miss  Correnah  Wilson  of 
this  city.  The  groom  is  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  the  possessor  of  a  cas- 
tle and  large  estates  at  Zombar,  Hungary,  and  enjoys  quite  a  promi- 
nent military  reputation.  The  prospective  bride  is  a  young  lady  well 
known  in  art  and  society  circles  in  this  city.  With  her  mother  she  re- 
sided for  a  few  years  past  on  the  corner  of  Taylor  and  Geary  streets, 
and,  after  graduating  at  the  School  of  Design,  pursued  her  occupation 
of  painting  with  Miss  Nellie  Hopps.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  an  extensive  land-owner  in  Texas,  Miss  Wilson  and  her  mother 
went  abroad  last  May,  intending  to  remain  in  Europe  for  two  years  be- 
fore returning  to  San  Francisco.  The  story  of  the  courtship  is  a 
very  romantic  one.  Miss  Wilson  was  traveling  from  Prague  to 
Vienna  in  company  with  two  American  ladies,  residents  of  Germany. 
Opposite  her  in  the  railway  carriage  sat  a  dashing  young  officer  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  restrain  frequent  admiring  glances  toward  her. 
Finally  he  crossed  over  and  addressed  her  in  the  German  language. 
Miss  Wilson  turned  to  her  companions  and  requested  them  to  translate 
his  words.  In  this  way  the  three  ladies  soon  became  involved  in  an 
animated  conversation  with  the  handsome  stranger.  He  directed  himself 
particularly  to  Miss  Wilson,  however,  and  within  two  hours  had  made 
a  proposal  of  marriage  through  the  lady-interpreters.  Miss  Wilson, 
much  embarrassed,  intormed  him  that  so  rapid  a  courtship  was  not  the 
custom  in  America,  and  that  she  could  not  hear  of  it  Nothing  daunted, 
the  gentleman  implored  her  permission  to  call  during  her  stay  in 
Vienna.  To  this  she  reluctantly  consented  ;  and,  after  two  days,  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  him  and  a  gentleman  friend  of  his,  who  proved  to 
be  an  attache  of  the  British  Embassy  at  the  Austrian  Court  Miss 
Wilson  then  learned  that  her  impetuous  wooer  was  Captain  Janos  de 
Zaganyi,  of  the  Royal  Hungarian  Hussars.  After  two  or  three  calls,  he 
again  urged  his  suit,  and  so  successfully  that  the  lady  capitulated.  Her 
friends,  however,  becoming  much  alarmed  for  tear  that  she  was  acting 
rashly  in  blindly  marrying  an  utter  stranger,  besought  her  to  recon- 
sider the  promise,  Ou  the  next  day  she  broached  her  fears  to  her  lover. 
He  smiled  at  her  alarm,  and  requested  her  to  write  to  the  Austrian  War 
Minister  for  credentials.  This  she  did,  and  received  in  return  an  of- 
ficial letter  describing  Captain  de  Zaganyi  s  high  position,  his  ancient 
lineage,  his  great  estates  in  Hungary,  and  his  distinguished  services  in 
the  army.  To  cap  the  climax,  the  noble  captain  brought  her  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  His  Imperial  Majesty  Franz  Joseph,  testifying  to  the 
nobility  and  worth  of  Captain  de  Zaganyi,  and  stating  that  a  better 
match  could  not  be  had  in  all  Austria.  This  was  equal  to  a  royal  com- 
mand, and  the  young  lady  could  no  longer  hesitate.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  early  in  February  of  next  year,  and  afterward,  complying 
with  the  imperial  request  that  he  present  his  bride  at  court,  Captain  de 
Zaganyi  will  bear  her  away  to  spend  the  honeymoon  at  bis  Hungarian 
castle.  Captain  de  Zaganyi  is  a  spleadid  blonde,  and  measures  over  six 
feet  in  height  He  is  a  the  sole  representative  of  his  race,  and  accom- 
plished in  every  art  A  friend  in  this  city  has  received  his  photograph. 
It  shows  a  man  of  noble  presence  and  lofty  carriage. 


The  Herzstein- Wallace  Wedding. 
Wednesday  afternoon  last,  Miss  Cora  Wallace,  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  H.  Wallace,  of  the  firm  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Dr.  A.  Herzstein  of  this  city.  The  groom  is  a  young  Ger- 
man physician,  who  graduated  at  the  University  at  Heidelburg  with 
great  honors,  and  afterward  received  several  honorary  government 
awards  and  testimonials  at  Berlin.  He  has  been  in  this  city  about 
three  years,  and  during  that  time  has  secured  a  brilliant  success.  The 
bride  is  well  known  in  society  as  an  agreeable  and  charming  hostess, 
possessing  all  the  higher  accomplishments  that  European  travel  and 
study  could  bestow.  The  wedding  ceremony  and  reception  took  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wallace,  No.  2220 
Broadway,  A  large  number  of  friends  were  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  the  after-reception  wis  attended  by  society  en  masse.    After  the 


ceremony  the  newly  married  pair  departed  on  a  wedding  tour.  The 
musical  numbers  performed  previous  to  the  ceremony  and  afterward  at 
the  reception,  were  as  follows  :  Schubert's  trio  for  piano,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  opus  99,  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Kelley,  Uhlig,  and 
KnelL  Mr.  Uhlig  performed  a  solo  on  the  violin.  At  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  a  wedding  march,  composed  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Kelley  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion,  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Zober- 
bier  on  the  piano,  Messrs.  Uhlig  and  Knell  on  the  violin  and  "cello. 
Mr.  E.  Knell  gave  a  violoncello  solo,  and  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Zober- 
bier  performed  a  Grand  Polonaise  (by  Mr.  Kelley),  on  the  piano.  Doc- 
tor Scott,  of  St  John's  Presbyterian  Church,  officiated  at  the  ceremony. 


How  General  Hancock  Has  Spent  the  Week. 
Though  the  condition  of  General  Hancock's  health  should  insure 
him  a  certain  amount  of  quiet,  his  short  stay  renders  it  incumbent  upon 
the  many  who  would  do  him  homage  to  continue  unremittingly  in  their 
attentions.  Friday,  he,  in  company  with  General  Turnbull  and  John 
H.  Wise,  called  upon  the  Governor  and  Mayor,  at  the  City  HalL 
Saturday,  a  drive  to  the  Cliff  House  with  Judge  Hager.  Sunday,  the 
Pacific  Club  was  visited.  Monday,  the  stables  at  Palo  Alto.  Tuesday, 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  Grand  Army  of  Republic  Thursday,  the  mili- 
tary and  citizens  participated  in  the  reception  to  the  distinguished  sol- 
dier and  statesman.  Tuesday,  General  Hancock  and  General  Mc- 
Dowell made  a  tour  of  the  bay  in  the  United  States  steamer  McPherson. 
They  first  visited  General  Pope  at  Black  Point,  who  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  recent  severe  illness,  to  be  able  to  receive  the  guests. 
After  enjoying  General  Pope's  hospitality  for  an  hour  or  so,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Angel  Island,  where  they  were  entertained  by  General  Kautz, 
After  which  Fort  Point,  Alcatraz,  and  the  Presidio  were  successively 
visited.  An  elaborate  lunch  was  partaken  of  on  board  the  McPkerson, 
and  the  party  returned  to  the  city  late  in  the  afternoon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Madame  Nilsson  complains  of  the  very  long  rehearsals  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

Sullivan,  the  pugilist,  wants  to  wager  one  thousand  dollars 
that  he  can  knock  down  an  ox  with  his  bare  fist.  Here's 
culture. 

Writing  of  Mary  Anderson,  the  London  World  says  :  "  It 
will  endear  her  perhaps  still  more  to  English  people  to  know 
that  there  does  not  exist  in  this  country  or  in  America  a 
more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great  English  novelist  of 
the  century.  Many  of  her  few  leisure  hours  are  spent  in 
pilgrimages  to  the  spots  round  London  made  immortal  in  the 
stories  of  Charles  Dickens." 

The  number  of  visits  by  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  to  M. 
Rouher  arose  from  her  desire  to  obtain  certain  private  papers 
that  the  emperor  had  confided  to  him  when  he  left  Paris  for 
Sedan.  Madame  Rouher  admits  that  she  gave  these  papers 
to  Monsieur  Rouher's  private  secretary,  and  that  some  of 
them  are  lost.  Eugenie  is  anxious  to  obtain  the  complete 
set  of  documents. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  autobiography,  refused  to  reveal  the 
date  of  bis  birth,  but  his  son  and  editor,  the  present  Earl 
Lytton,  has  discovered  on  the  register  of  St.  Marylebone  a 
register  to  the  effect  that  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bul- 
wer  was  born  on  May  25,  1803.  His  birthplace  was  No.  31 
Baker  Street,  now  a  milliner's  shop,  and  he  was  not  chris"- 
ened  until  his  seventh  year. 

Richard  B.  Irwin,  long  known  as  the  efficient  agent  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  in  San  Francisco  and  else 
where,  and  conspicuous  in  the  storm  raised  about  the  Pacific 
Mail  subsidy,  has  been  for  some  years  settled  in  London,  en- 
gaged in  the  purchase  and  chartering  of  vessels  for  American 
merchants,  and  in  similar  work.  Mr.  Irwin's  London  career 
has  been  conspicuously  successful. 

Eugene  Field,  the  Western  poet,  paragraph  writer,  and 
humorist,  is  a  medium-sized  man,  with  a  smooth  face,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  hair.  He  is  about  thirty-three  years  old,  is 
married,  and  has  four  children.  In  Kansas  City  he  used  to 
put  a  big  sign,  "  Smallpox,"  on  his  editorial  sanctum  door  to 
keep  out  inquisitive  visitors,  and  in  hot  weather  would  sit  at 
his  desk — a  broken-legged  table — arrayed  in  rather  less 
clothing  than  social  canons  demand. 

Emma  Abbott  said  the  other  day  to  a  Detroit  Times  re- 
porter  that  she  had  among  her  costumes  one  elegant  dress 
of  hand-embroidered  brown  velvet  and  camels'  hair,  which 
she  could  neither  get  into  nor  get  out  of  without  help.  M  My 
maid,"  she  said,  "  assists  me,  and  buttons  the  two  rows  of 
buttons  with  a  shoe-hook.  Then  I  feel  just  as  if  I  were  a 
trussed  mummy.     I  must  say,  though,  it  fits  divinely." 

Wendell  Phillips,  speaking  a  few  days  ago  of  Sojourner 
Truth,  said  :  "  Her  Meg  Merrilies  figure  added  much  to  the 
effect  of  her  speech.  Her  natural  wit  and  happiness  in  re- 
tort I  have  hardly  ever  seen  equaled.  Her  eloquence  was 
at  times  marvelous.  I  once  heard  her  describe  the  captain 
of  a  slave  ship  going  up  to  judgment,  followed  by  his  victims 
as  they  gathered  from  the  depths  of  sea,  in  a  strain  that  re- 
minded me  of  Clarence's  dream  in  Shakespeare,  and  equaled 
it." 

When  the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  was  a  young  man,  he 
and  Representative  Randall's  father  were  one  day  talking 
together  with  an  eminent  doctor  in  Paris.  Health  was  the 
topic  of  conversation,  and,  "  Young  man,"  said  the  doctor  to 
Mr.  Kelley,  "  if  you  will  make  it  a  rule  never  to  get  ex- 
hausted so  long  as  a  part  of  the  day  remains  in  which  you 
have  anything  to  do,  you  will  live  to  be  as  old  as  I  am."  "  I 
followed  the  advice,"  said  Judge  Kelley  to  a  Cleveland 
Leader  correspondent,  "  as  far  as  I  could,  and  I  have  already 
lived  to  be  older  than  either  the  gray-haired  doctor  or 
*  Sam  ■  Randall's  father." 

Sojourner  Truth  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,  in  a  plain  story-and-a-half  house,  set  well  back 
from  the  street.  Two  well-worn  hitching-posts  and  numer- 
ous wheel-tracks  at  the  side  of  the  unpaved  street  showed 
that  she  had  many  visitors.  She  was  cared  for  in  her  help- 
less age  by  her  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Diana.  The 
house  was  Sojourner's  own  property,  and  her  income  was 
derived  from  the  sale  of  her  books  and  pictures.  A  visitor 
a  few  weeks  ago  found  her  bolstered  up  in  bed,  her  head 
covered  with  a  cap,  and  so  fallen  upon  her  breast  that  her 
face  was  not  visible.  But  when  made  aware  of  the  visitor's 
presence  she  quickly  raised  her  head,  displaying  a  wrinkled 
and  emaciated  face,  but  eyes  of  wonderful  brightness.  Her 
mind  seemed  clear  as  ever,  but  her  speech  was  feeble  and 
indistinct, 
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'  Flaneur's  "  Weekly  Budget. 


Undue  prominence  is  certainly  given  to  the  rare,  spas- 
modic, and  always  gigantic  rackets  of  the  Vanderbilts.  No 
ball  of  recent  years  received  such  extraordinry  attention  as 
the  one  given  last  season  by  W.  K.  Vanderbilt.  The  papers 
which  view  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  of  distinguished 
citizens,  the  deaths  of  great  statesmen,  the  formation  and 
growth  of  great  parties,  and  the  wars  of  nations,  as  worthy  of 
a  casual  mention,  devoted  whole  pages  to  the  Vanderbilt 
ball.  Much  ot  the  infernal  rot  written  about  the  affair  was 
sent  to  Europe,  and  the  Associated  Press  kindly  forwarded 
it  to  every  paper  on  its  list  in  this  country.  The  Vanderbilts 
were  evidently  overawed  by  the  extraordinary  publicity  and 
attention  given  to  their  blow-out.  They  went  to  bed  when 
the  ball  was  over  with  the  feeling  that  there  had  been  a  riot 
in  the  house,  that  the  servants  were  all  drunk,  that  many  in- 
terlopers had  forced  their  way  past  the  door-keepers,  and 
that  things  were  generally  topsy-turvey.  When  they  arose 
the  next  morning,  and  saw  the  extraordinary  attention  which 
the  affair  had  received,  they  were  overawed,  and  carefully 
refrained  from  doing  anything  else  in  a  social  way  during  the 
remaining  days  of  the  season.  They  knew  they  could  not 
eclipse  in  grandeur  their  first  masquerade  ball,  and  they 
were  afraid  to  attempt  anything  smaller.  As  soon  as  the 
social  season  began  this  year,  the  attention  ot  everybody  was 
directed  toward  the  Vanderbilts  by  a  rumor  that  another  ball 
would  be  given.  Everybody  expected  something  after  the 
style  of  the  masquerade  last  spring,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was 
urged  on  all  sides  to  undertake  another  entertainment  of  the 
same  sort.  People  were  disappointed  when  they  learned 
that  it  was  not  to  be  a  masquerade.  "Uncle  Bill"  has  a 
long  head  if  he  is  not  well  bred.  He  knew  that  no  matter 
how  brilliant  his  masquerade  ball  was  this  year,  it  would  be 
voted  inferior  to  the  one  given  last  season.  So  this  time  he 
tried  the  heavy  respectable  job.  Having  been  brilliant  and 
showy,  he  attempted  to  be  reserved  and  exclusive.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  ball  which  was  exactly  like  the  Charity  or 
the  Patriarchs,  in  his  own  house.  The  ball  was  given,  of 
course,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  is 
fat  and  wobbly,  and  usually  over-dressed.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  her  daughters-in-law,  and  of  Lady  Man- 
deviile  and  Mrs.  Fernando  Yznaga,  she  would  have  made  an 
awful  botch  of  receiving  the  guests.  Over  three  thousand 
invitations  were  issued  to  the  ball,  but  they  were  issued  very 
loosely,  despite  the  assertion  of  the  Vanderbilts  that  the  ut- 
most care  had  been  used  in  their  distribution.  For  instance, 
after  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  had  invited  anybody  who  was  at  all 
eligible,  she  found  there  were  not  enough  people  to  fill  her 
capacious  mansion,  and  resorted  to  the  time-honored  artifice 
of  sending  extra  tickets  to  society  ladies  of  her  acquaintance, 
who  distributed  them  to  such  people  as  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  did 
not  happen  to  know.  The  result  was  that  many  people  went 
to  the  ball  who  never  met  any  of  the  Vanderbilts.  I  don't 
know  that  this  made  any  particular  difference,  however. 

The  point  ot  interest  about  the  Vanderbilt  entertainments 
is  that  they  furnish  the  only  place  in  New  York,  except  the 
Charity  ball,  where  all  society  people  meet  on  neutral 
ground.  There  is  not  a  house  in  town,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  Vanderbilt's,  where  cliques  forget  their  dif- 
ferences, and  the  various  sets  which  divide  New  York  so- 
ciety into  hundreds  of  little  circles,  forget  all  personal 
differences  and  meet  on  common  ground.  The  result  is  a 
decidedly  mixed  assemblage. 

This  time,  everything  was  conducted  on  a  much  better 
plan  than  last  year.  The  assertion  that  the  servants  were 
all  drunk  at  the  masquerade  ball  is  quite  true.  They  were 
in  a  beastly  state  of  intoxication  from  twelve  o'clock  until 
dawn.  This  time  they  were  kept  carefully  under  control. 
Most  of  them  were  from  Delmonico's  down-town  restaurants 
and  from  the  Brunswick  and  Windsor  hotels.  Comparative- 
ly few  of  them  wore  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  liveiy,  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  were  well  behaved  and  quiet.  There  were  more  than  a 
hundred  in  all,  and  they  were  all  useful.  There  was  such  a 
jam  at  half-past  twelve  that  people  could  not  find  their  way 
about  the  immense  houses  without  numerous  directions  and 
considerable  aid.  Nobody  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
host  or  hostess.  An  effort  was  made  by  most  of  the  guests 
to  work  their  way  into  the  large  reception-parlor  on  the 
south  side,  so  as  to  greet  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  and  clasp  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  owns  two  hundred  million  dollars,  but 
those  who  failed  to  reach  the  millionaire  worked  their 
way  steadily  toward  the  supper-room,  and  came  out  winners 
in  the  end.  Dancing  until  quite  late  was  almost  impossible 
on  account  of  the  crush.  Two  ot  the  most  important  men 
at  the  ball  were  son-in-law  Shepherd  and  son-in-law  Sloane. 
These  are  the  two  enterprising  men  who  married  the  eldest 
daughters  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt  before  the  Commodore 
died  and  made  his  son  one  of  the  most  important  men  in 
the  country.  Son-in-law  Shepherd  had  his  hair  parted  in 
the  middle,  wore  his  dark,  mutton-chop  iron-gray  whiskers 
elaborately  curled,  and  had  the  ends  ot  his  mustache  care- 
fully waxed.  He  walked  about  as  though  he  owned  every- 
thing in  the  place,  including  William  H.  V.  himself,  bowed 
with  gracious  condescension  to  everybody,  and  repeated  the 
single  formula, f*  I  hope  you  are  well,"  at  least  three  thousand 
times.  Son-in-law  Sloane  leaned  against  the  wall  and  talked 
with  some  cronies  during  most  of  the  night.  Occasionally 
he  hustled  around  and  waited  on  his  wife.  He  is  a  pretty 
man,  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  getting  awfully  bald. 

I  said,  at  the  beginning  ot  this  letter,  that  undue  promi- 
nence was  given  to  the  Vanderbilt  ball,  and  have  proved 
it  by  writing  a  column.  I  am  more  or  less  ashamed  of  it, 
but  it  was  quite  unconsciously  done.  Everybody  is  chatter- 
ing about  the  Vanderbilts.  I  still  fail  to  see,  however,  why 
they  occupy  so  much  attention.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
their  future  outbursts  will  pass  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
press.  Certainly,  the  Astors,  who  are  nearly  as  rich  as  the 
Vanderbilts,  should  receive  as  much  attention  from  the 
papers.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  11,  1883. 


There  can  now  be  little  question  that  the  future  ! 
France  will  be  Monsieur  Clemenceau.     He  is  dis: 
by  the  coolness  and  moderation  of  his  opinions  u 
Lcrnationai  questions. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


Tl|e   Slot  oi]  tl^e  j3 ^tLtcl] eoi\. 


By   HENRY   D.    BIGELOW. 


It  was  in  October,  1S47,  that  Etienne,  Marquis  de  Merillac, 
invited  his  friend,  the  Vicomte  de  Saint  Hubert,  to  visit  him 
in  the  country.  The  invitation  was  a  special  one,  for  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  family  estates  could  be 
united  in  the  marriage  of  the  vicomte  and  Mademoiselle 
Yolande,  the  marquis's  charming  sister.  The  imitation 
therefore  proceeded  as  much  from  the  father,  the  Due  de 
Merillac,  as  from  the  son.  The  vicomte,  on  his  part,  was  by 
no  means  loth  to  accept  the  courtesy.  He  had  gone  down 
to  Trouville  with  the  mob,  and  had  remained  there  until  he 
was  fairly  driven  out  by  cm:ui  and  the  attentions  of  the 
match-making  mammas  on  their  autumn  campaigns.  It  was 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  he  wearied  of  the  seashore,  and 
longed  for  the  country  and  the  wildwood. 

Maurice  de  Saint  Hubert  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
without  ever  having  seriously  thought  of  marrying.  Perhaps 
a  passion  conceived  early  in  life  for  a  certain  marquise — now 
well-nigh  forgotten — had  influenced  him  in  this  view.  Per- 
haps, in  the  unconscious  search  for  an  ideal,  he  had  lost  all 
continuity  of  passion.  He  feared  too  much  for  his  own  hap- 
piness, and  perhaps  too  much  for  the  happiness  of  her  he 
should  love. 

Etienne  s  sister  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  beau- 
ty. Though  the  outlines  of  her  face  were  too  soft  and  yield- 
ing to  be  classic,  they  claimed  this  distinction  from  most  of 
her  admirers.  Her  rich  masses  of  raven  hair  were  caught 
up  in  a  simple  coil  behind.  Her  lips  were  full  and  red,  and 
her  eyes  of  an  indefinite  gray ;  and  she  carried  herself  with 
an  elegance  belonging  only  to  girls  of  good  birth. 

On  the  intellectual  side,  her  subtile  sympathy  and  ready 
power  of  comprehension  were  fascinating  beyond  all  meas- 
ure to  a  man  whose  art  had  long  since  overpowered  his  emo- 
tion. 

There  comes  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  he  is  half  in- 
clined to  reject  all  the  results  of  his  past  experience.  The 
rash  for  the  nonce  become  prudent ;  the  prudent  become 
rash.  Although  Maurice  belonged  to  the  latter  class,  he  was 
half  amused  at  times  to  find  himself  lapsing  into  something 
like  impulsiveness.  With  an  inconsistency  not  strange  to 
those  who  study  the  human  heart,  though  he  was  a  misan- 
thrope, and  though  he  felt  now  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
isolate  himself  from  the  world,  his  vanity  did  not  permit  him 
to  do  so  entirely.  There  was  to  be  at  least  one  sympathizing 
soul — one  woman  who  loved  him,  and  who  was  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  ideals.  It  might  seem  strange  to  the  critical  that 
so  morbid  and  exacting  a  nature  could  have  proceeded  so 
far  ;  yet  Maurice  was  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  charm  of 
feminine  tact.  Although  he  had  no  sympathy  for  the  posi- 
tive side  of  a  woman's  character,  he  had  formed  the  fatal 
habit  of  idealizing  her  negative  side.  This  peculiarity  of 
temperament  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his  friends,  who 
claimed  that  he  always  praised  woman  for  what  she  did  not  do. 

The  chaste  and  pure  images  of  youthful  love  now  presented 
themselves  with  renewed  force  to  his  tired  and  heated  imag- 
ination. But  this  new  birth — this  regeneration  was  not  with- 
out its  complications.  He  was  to  act  as  a  boy,  but  he  was  to 
think  as  a  man.  He  was  to  retain  all  the  ideals  of  his  youth, 
wiihout  preserving  any  of  his  youth's  illusions.  He  did  not 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  he  was  indulging  unconsciously  in 
a  day-dream,  and  he  abandoned  himself  with  keen  pleasure 
to  his  illusions.  Blase'  men  never  fully  realize  the  power  of 
romance  over  them.  In  boyhood,  as  in  girlhood,  curiosity  is 
often  taken  for  romance.  The  blase"  are  often  the  most  truly 
romantic. 

However,  these  thoughts  were  but  like  the  passing  clouds 
of  a  summer  day,  and  Maurice  went  down  to  Merillac  with 
fresher  feelings  than  he  had  experienced  for  a  long  time. 

The  hunting  season  being  at  its  height,  the  Due  de  Meril- 
lac was  entertaining  a  large  party,  comprising  some  of  the 
marquis's  fellow-officers  of  the  line,  together  with  many  of 
the  neighboring  nobility.  The  mellow  days  of  the  later  au- 
tumn —which  on  the  upper  Loire  is  but  the  twilight  of  sum- 
mer— were  spent  in  revelry  out  of  doors.  Gay  barges  floated 
down  the  peaceful  river,  and  splendid  JStes  cltampetres  were 
held  on  either  bank.  The  duchess  was  a  charming  hostess, 
and  preserved  the  vivacity  and  sympathy  of  her  youth. 
Though  she  had  been  the  subject  of  gossip  in  her  day,  there 
certainly  was  no  reason  for  it,  for  she  had  ever  been  a  most 
exemplary  wife  and  mother. 

Among  the  various  sports,  there  was  an  exciting  boar-hunt, 
in  which  three  or  four  dogs  were  slain.  One  or  two  gentle- 
men came  off  with  many  honors.  Yolande  was  a  foremost 
rider  in  the  chase,  for  her  equestrian  skill  was  remarkable. 
She  followed  the  pack  with  fearless  rein,  and  gave  her  ad- 
mirers a  difficult  task  to  keep  up  with  her.  She  showed  no 
especial  preference  for  any  one  of  these  cavaliers,  though  she 
looked  upon  Maurice  with  rather  more  favor  than  the  others, 
from  the  fact  that  hitherto  he  had  piqued  her  curiosity  with 
his  polite  indifference. 

It  was  on  the  19th  of  October,  at  noontime,  a  week  after 
Maurice's  arrival,  when  the  hounds  started  the  first  stag  of 
the  season,  and  soon  the  lusty  yelps  of  forty  couples,  the 
ringing  blasts  from  circling  horns,  the  cracking  whips,  and 
commingling  cries  of  eager  riders  went  sweeping  through  the 
leafy  canopies,  over  meadow,  stream,  and  fen.  The  country 
was  broken  and  difficult,  and  the  party  soon  became  sepa- 
rated into  little  knots  of  three  and  four.  Every  mile  or  two 
they  would  be  joined  by  fresh  dogs  and  their  valets-de ■  chien, 
that  were  stationed  in  different  portions  of  the  forest. 

As  usual,  Yolande  far  outstripped  her  companions.  To 
bead  off  the  stag  before  he  reached  the  river,  she  took  a  short 
uashing  after  her  came  Maurice,  and,  as  he  was  better 
:ed  than  the  other  men,  he  quickly  reached  her  side, 
ihe  two  went  galloping  swiftly  down  the  green  alley. 
in  bsr  babis  of  green,  was  lissome  as  was  the  serpent- 


fairy  Melusina.     He,  in   a  gay  tricorn  hat  and  high  jack- 
boots, rode  like  the  grand  Conae". 

On  they  sped,  till  the  glade  parted  in  two  directions. 

"Do  we  take  the  left  or  right ? "  Maurice  asked. 

"  Oh,  the  left,  by  all  means  ;  it  leads  up  the  river." 

"  Yes,  but  the  dogs  must  be  now  far  to  our  right." 

"  All  the  better  then,  for  we  shall  reach  the  river  befoie 
the  stag." 

Soon  a  small  gorge  stopped  their  way.  He  lifted  the  girl 
from  the  saddle,  and  led  the  horses  down  the  rocky  hillside. 
It  was  steep  and  slippery,  and  she  caught  the  horse's  mane 
to  keep  her  balance. 

"  Won't  you  take  my  arm  ? "  said  Maurice,  reaching  back. 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  horses  are  mofe  to  be  trusted  than  men," 
and  she  gave  him  a  coquettish  glance  from  under  her  long 
lashes. 

But  at  that  moment  the  horse's  fore-legs  slipped  down 
several  feet.  She  staggered  forward,  and  clutched  Maurice's 
arm  for  support,  holding  tightly,  till  they  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where,  remounting,  they  climbed  the  upward  slope, 
and  hastened  on.  Some  time  after,  Maurice  opened  his 
watch,  and  found  that  it  was  after  two  o'clock.  The  noise 
of  the  chase  had  entirely  died  away,  and  they  began  to  spec- 
ulate as  to  the  probability  of  meeting  some  of  the  stragglers. 
While  they  were  thus  deliberating,  the  impatient  yelp  of  a 
hound  resounded  through  the  wood,  and,  riding  into  sight, 
came  an  old  piqueur,  with  several  large  dogs  in  leash  at  his 
horse's  heels. 

"  Ah,  mam'selle  !  I  was  one  of  the  relais,  but  the  hunt 
has  gone  toward  Villemarolles,  and  is  probably  over  by  now," 
exclaimed  the  old  man. 

"  Have  any  of  the  others  passed  this  way  ?  " 

"  No,  mam'selle ;  none  except  yourself  and  m'sieur  le 
vicomte." 

"  Which  is  the  nearest  way  home  ?  "  demanded  Maurice. 

"Yes,  Frangois,  how  shall  we  get  there  soonest?  Monsieur  j 
le  vicomte  is  wearied  with  his  ride,"  said  Yolande,  giving 
Maurice  a  side-glance  of  coquettish  malice. 

"  The  river  is  not  very  far  off,  and  by  keeping  straight 
ahead  we  may  soon  come  to  the  road  which  passes  the  old 
chateau,"  replied  Francois.  Unleashing  the  hounds,  he  led  1 
the  way,  or  rather  kept  respectfully  at  the  side  ;  for,  being 
an  old  servant,  he  was  privileged.  After  a  time  they  reached 
the  open  country.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  afternoon  sun.  I 
They  passed  one  or  two  small  huts  where  no  life  was  visible 
save  some  children  at  play.  The  cattle  dozed  in  the  shade. 
Occasionally  they  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  trees  of  the 
river  in  the  distance.  The  ducks  were  idly  floating  in  the  cur- 
rent.    Everything  seemed  asleep,  this  golden  autumn  day. 

After  riding  on  a  mile  or  two  they  entered  the  forest  again, 
and  followed  an  old  road  which  had  long  since  been  in  dis- 
use. The  ruts  were  overgrown  with  moss,  and  a  line  of 
shrubs  grew  along  the  centre.  The  shadows  were  gradually 
lengthening,  and  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking.  As  they  pene- 
trated farther  into  the  forest,  the  shade  grew  denser.  At 
last  the  road  drew  near  the  old  chateau. 

For  fifty  years  the  Chateau  Merindol  had  lain  untenanted 
and  uncared  for.  The  bloody  days  of  the  first  revolution 
witnessed  its  last  human  occupant.  It  had  been  built  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  Barcn  de  Merindol, 
who  received  the  land  from  Louis  XII.  for  his  valiant  con- 
duct in  Italy,  when  fighting  Sforza. 

On  all  sides  were  long  stretches  of  rank  grass.  Here  and 
there  huge  straggling  trees  hid  the  light  of  the  sun  from 
moldy  nests  where  clammy  slugs  left  their  filmy  trail,  and 
little  green  snakes  lurked  uncrushed  by  human  heel.  The 
chateau  had  drawn  over  it  a  hooded  cloak  of  sombre  ivy,  like 
an  old  forgotten  court  dame,  who,  in  stately  sorrow,  gazes 
unnoticed  on  the  scenes  of  her  splendors  of  long  ago.  The 
mullioned  panes  had  been  shattered  in  many  places,  and  the 
latticed  windows  swung  out  through  the  vines,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements. 

The  raised  strip  of  ground  at  the  grand  entrance  had  been 
paved ;  but  the  moss  and  rain  had  forced  up  the  flags  to 
curious  irregularities.  A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  build- 
ing was  a  large  fish-pond.  Trees  and  bushes  grew  in  the 
rankest  profusion  around  its  brink.  A  thin,  half-choked 
stream  trickled  into  it  at  one  end.  Steps  descended  down 
to  it  from  the  terrace.  At  their  foot  there  hung  a  tall,  half- 
broken  iron  gate.  Flag-stones  set  in  mossy  frames  continued 
from  the  steps  to  the  water.  The  pond  itself  was  Stygian  in 
its  gloomy,  greenish  dullness.  Tall,  reedy  grass  matted  its 
brim.  Ever  and  anon  a  sluggish  carp  would  half  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  then  as  lazily  fade  back  into  the  inky  depths. 
The  pool  found  vent  in  another  tiny  rill,  which  ran  for  sever- 
al hundred  yards  until  it  reached  the  Loire.  At  the  river 
there  was  less  of  that  sense  of  gloom  and  oppression  which 
i  hung  so  thickly  about  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cha- 
I  teau.  Although  the  river  flowed  by  almost  imperceptibly, 
!  there  were  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  free  air.  There  the 
I  birds  sang,  and  occasionally  an  antlered  deer  would  drink, 
I  while  not  so  much  as  an  innocent  rabbit  durst  play  in  the 
court-yard  above  ;  and  the  only  winged  visitors  were  the 
,  hooting  owls  that  nested  in  the  ivy,  or  the  white  heron  that 
meditatively  rested  on  one  leg  by  the  margin  of  the  fish- 
j  pool.  Great  clumps  of  reeds  lined  the  river  bank.  The  air 
was  laden  with  the  scent  of  the  wild  celery  which  was  an  at- 
tractive feast  for  the  occasional  ducks  that  floated  down 
through  the  sedge. 

They  gazed  in  silence  at  the  chateau  as  they  passed. 
Then  old  Francois  broke  the  stillness  : 

"  The  De  Merindois  were  a  famous  race  and  grand 
seigneurs," 

He  rambled  on  garrulously  with  a  history  of  their  former 
gbii:s,     As  $hey  reaches  the  fish-pond,  a  wild  heron  ro;e 


with  ghostly  rustle,  and  disappeared  among  the  giant  pop- 
lars. 

"There's  a  story  hanging  around  that  pool,"  said  the 
piqueur.  "  One  night,  many  years  before  the  great  time  of 
blood,  the  Baron  de  Merindol's  daughter  disappeared,  no  one 
knew  whither.  Two  or  three  weeks  after,  they  found  her 
riding-cloak  on  the  edge  of  the  pool,  tangled  in  the  sedge. 
They  dragged  the  pool  for  her  body,  but  it  was  never  found. 
A  year  went  by,  and  still  another  year,  when,  one  day,  some 
one  came  down  from  Paris  who  said  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Merindol  had  been  seen  at  court." 

"  Did  she  never  return  ?"  asked  Yolande. 

"No  one  knows,  mam'selle;  no  one  knows,"  replied  the 
old  servitor,  shaking  his  head. 

Some  little  distance  farther  on  they  came  to  a  stone  wall, 
in  which  there  was  no  opening,  and  prepared  to  jump  it. 
The  piqueur  went  first.  Yolande  drew  back  to  follow  him. 
It  was  rather  a  high  jump,  and  her  horse  hesitated. 

"  Up,  Roland  !  "  she  cried,  with  cheering  word. 

The  animal  nerved  himself  for  the  task.  He  rose  heavily 
in  the  air,  hurled  himself  forward  with  gallant  effort,  but 
midway  in  his  leap  his  hind  hoofs  caught  in  the  loose  wall;  he 
swerved  to  the  right,  and  came  crashing  downward,  throw- 
ing the  girl  violently  to  the  earth. 

The  men  jumped  to  her  rescue  in  a  moment.  She  sus- 
tained no  injury  beyond  the  severe  shock.  The  horse  also 
had  escaped  uninjured ;  but  Yolande  could  not  be  induced  to 
mount  again.     She  felt  too  weak  and  dizzy  to  keep  her  seat. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Merillac?"  the  vicomte  queried  of  the 
old  huntsman. 

"  About  three  miles,  m'sieur." 

"  Is  there  any  hut  or  cottage  near  by,  where  Mademoiselle 
de  Merillac  may  rest  while  you  go  for  a  conveyance  ?  " 

"  No,  m'sieur ;  but  there's  the  old  chateau  we  just 
passed." 

"  Ah  yes,"  exclaimed  Yolande  ;  "  the  old  chateau." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  vicomte  ;  "  we  will  assist  made- 
moiselle thither." 

Placing  her  on  the  horse,  they  supported  her  on  either 
side,  and  wended  their  way  toward  the  venerable  building. 
They  were  forced  to  proceed  quite  slowly,  to  prevent  exces- 
sive jolting.  Yolande,  however,  seemed  gradually  to  recover 
herself  as  they  proceeded,  and  soon  was  free  from  the  more 
immediate  effects  of  the  accident. 

Walking  back,  the  shade  became  denser.  The  sun  had 
set,  and  they  were  in  the  dusk  of  a  forest.  Around  reigned 
supreme  stillness.  Save  for  the  occasional  falling  of  a  leaf, 
everything  was  motionless.  The  few  birds  that  remained 
from  the  general  autumn  emigration  had  hidden  themselves 
in  the  depths  of  the  tree:.  The  giant  oaks  were  grotesque 
in  the  dimness,  and  their  huge  aims  writhed  and  twisted  like 
imprisoned  Titans,  As  the  woods  opened  somewhat  the 
chateau  loomed  up  against  the  dark  blue  of  the  evening  sky. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  save  the  subdued  croaking  of 
the  frogs  in  the  pool  behind  them. 

They  mounted  the  terrare.  The  grass  was  rank,  and  a 
snake  glided  away  before  them.  They  reached  the  wide 
stairway  of  the  entrance,  the  horses'  hoofs  clattering 
strangely  over  the  uneven  pavement.  Maurice  lifted  Yolande 
from  the  saddle,  and  they  ascended  to  the  huge  portal.  It 
was  locked,  but  two  well-directed  blows  and  pushes  served 
to  break  the  rusted  bolt,  and  send  the  doors  clanging  inward. 
The  echoes  reverberated  loudly  through  the  darkness. 

A  scene  of  stately  gloom  presented  itself.  They  stood  at 
the  threshold  of  a  wide  hallway.  The  walls  rose  high  on 
either  side.  From  the  panels  projected  antlers,  and  heavy 
spears  and  weapons  of  the  chase  met  in  threatening  saltire. 
A  rusty  stand  of  armor  in  the  corner  stood,  like  a  sentinel, 
to  guard  the  inner  mysteries  hid  by  the  heavy  drapery  which 
separated  the  entrance  hall  from  the  unknown  depths  be- 
yond- Yolande  turned,  and  glancing  back  at  the  forest 
without,  seemed  endeavoring  to  penetrate  with  searching 
eyes  the  endless  alley  of  trees  which  met  each  other  in  per- 
spective far  away. 

They  parted  the  heavy  curtains,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  huge  and  lofty  banquet  hall.  The  huntsman  quickly 
turned,  and  approaching  the  wall,  took  from  a  blackened 
sconce  a  half-burned  candle.  With  flint  and  steel  he  struck 
1  a  light,  and  they  advanced  to  the  opposite  side,  as  he  illumi- 
nated the  way.  The  light  barely  served  to  show  the  great 
j  extent  of  the  apartment,  but  against  the  wall  could  be  de- 
I  scried  dusky  portraits,  spotted  with  greenish  mold.  Above 
there  seemed  to  be  galleries,  and  to  their  left  could  be  de- 
tected the  outlines  of  a  great  chimney-piece. 

Coming  to  the  opposite  side,  they  divided  another  wall  of 
drapery,  and  passed  into  a  smaller  room.  It  contained  a 
number  of  stiff,  brocaded  chairs.^  They  turned  to  the  left, 
and  approached  a  heavy  door  at  one  end.  As  they  passed 
along  the  wall,  the  vicomte's  arm  brushed  aside  a  cur- 
tain, disclosing  a  recess  in  which  was  fitted  a  wide  seat. 
j  The  flickering  light  cast  dim  and  uncertain  shadows  against 
the  wall.  They  passed  a  doorway,  and  found  themselves  in 
I  a  small  ante-room.  The  chairs  were  of  rococo  style,  and 
their  spider  frames  showed  traces  of  gilt,  while  the  figured 
satin  coverings  were  but  moth-eaten  caricatures  of  former 
sp'.endor.  A  once  gorgeous,  but  now  faded,  lounge  was 
against  the  wall. 

"This  will  do  capitally,"  said  Yolande,  approaching  i;. 
"  I  will  make  myself  comfortable  here  while  Frangois  goes 
for  the  carriage." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  couch  in  a  reclining  position  and 
drew  about  her  the  folds  of  her  riding-dress.  The  huntsman, 
by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  melted  wax,  managed  to  fasten 
his  bit  of  candle  upon  a  slender  table  near  Yolande,  and 
then,  with  reiterated  assurances  that  ha  would  make  no 
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delay,  hurried  off.  Maurice,  with  the  delicacy  of  his  pecu- 
liarly refined  nature,  retired  to  the  outer  room.  Pushing 
aside  the  curtains  he  entered  the  recess,  and,  seating  himself. 
It  aned  back  in  revery. 

He  had  been  there  he  knew  not  how  long,  when  he  started 
up  in  the  surprise  of  a  curious  sensation.  Whence  did 
all  this  light  proceed  ?  He  rose  from  the  seat  in  sudden 
consternation.  He  could  plainly  hear  the  lulling  and  the 
swelling  of  an  orchestra.  It  was  behind  him,  and  so  was 
the  extraordinary  glare  of  light.  He  whirled  about  and  what 
a  sight  met  his  gaze  !  The  wall  behind  was  composed — 
after  the  Italian  style — of  open-work  carving,  and  he  was 
looking  out  into  the  huge  banquet  hall. 

It  was  thronged  with  moving  figures.  He  gazed  in  won- 
derment. It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  looked  upon  a  scene  of 
the  last  century.  Men  and  women,  alike,  were  in  powdered 
wigs.  The  ladies  wore  rich  brocades  and  figured  satins  ;  the 
gentlemen  knee-breeches,  with  square-cut  coats,  and  elab- 
orate and  much  beflowered  waistcoats.  High  perched  in  a 
gallery  at  one  end,  was  a  full  orchestra  of  bewigged  mu- 
sicians. They  were  playing  a  minuet.  It  seemed  familiar 
— yes,  it  was  one  of  those  quaint,  stately  rhythms  which  Lulii 
invented  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  still  are  delicate  accom- 
paniments of  the  Moliere  comedy.  The  crowded  assembly 
suddenly  fell  back,  leaving  the  centre  clear ;  and  a  young 
gallant  moved  forward  to  dance  with  the  beauty  at  his  side. 

Forth  he  stepped,  as  bravely  as  if  about  to  race  Atalanta 
or  dance  a  choral  with  the  sister  of  Endymion.  His  dress 
glittered  and  flashed.  The  skirts  of  his  crimson  coat  were 
caught  in  stiff  paniers,  and  the  silver  lustre  of  his  lace  edging 
deepened  the  colors  of  his  brocaded  juslaucorps.  His  hat 
was  caught  in  the  crook  of  his  left  elbow,  while  the  chestnut 
of  his  hair  was  concealed  by  flaky  drifts  of  powder.  His  face 
was  fine  and  aristocratic,  though  it  bore  upon  it  unmistakably 
the  ravages  of  dissipation  ;  and  his  steel-gray  eyes  occasion- 
ally flashed  a  sinister  gleam  upon  the  rounded  form  of  some 
fair  beauty  that  seemed  ripe  for  the  marriage  harvest. 

Other  couples  followed,  placing  themselves  at  convenient 
intervals.  As  they  turned,  Maurice  for  the  first  time  noticed 
the  face  of  the  lady  who  was  accompanying  him  of  the  crim- 
son coat. 

The  sight  was  so  startling  that  Maurice  clutched  the 
tracery  for  support.  Yes,  it  was  the  face  of  Yolande,  but 
with  what  a  difference  !  Those  large  gray  eyes,  the  perfect 
nose,  and  mouth  like  Phcebe's  bow  ;  that  delicate  repose  of 
feature — all  were  there.  But  yet  there  was  a  mocking 
coquetry  in  the  arch  of  the  brow  ;  a  tiny  patch  sat  pertly  in 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  cheek  ;  her  hair  was  indeed 
like  Yolande's,  caught  simply  up  behind,  but  powder  had 
whitened  it  to  the1  whiteness  of  driven  snow.  It  was  Yolande 
in  all  the  superb  artificially  of  a  past  century.  It  was  Yo- 
lande in  the  saffron  satins  and  blue  brocades  of  the  court  of 
Louis  Fifteenth. 

The  dance  began,  ar.d,  as  the  quaint  old  music  floated 
down  througn  the  hazy  flare  of  a  thousand  candles,  in  sweet 
dreaminess  it  rose  and  fell  with  stately,  rhythmic  flow. 
Forward  they  moved,  in  balance,  turn,  and  salutation  ;  while 
varying  hues  of  brilliant  dress  and  costly  costumes  were  rich 
and  fathomless,  as  are  crystal  fountains  or  the  shimmer  of 
cascade.  The  lulling  cadences  of  the  melody  drifted  out  in 
drowsy  crescendoes  and  dying  cadenzas,  parting  from  the  in- 
struments tenderly,  as  does  lover  from  his  mistress,  and  then 
floating  on  over  the  splendid  throng  until  it  found  haven  in 
the  misty,  banner-hung  beams  overhead. 

Down  the  hall  the  youths  and  maidens  moved  in  stately 
grace.  Back  they  came  and  wound  themselves  in  dazzling 
maze  and  circle.  And,  as  each  cavalier  with  courtly  tender- 
ness pressed  more  lovingly  his  lady's  dainty  hand  within  his 
own,  gaze  would  melt  into  gaze,  and  eyes  suffuse  with  sen- 
suous languor. 

The  dance  went  on  ;  but,  from  the  number,  Maurice  saw 
the  couple  who  had  first  attracted  him  separate  from  the 
dancers,  and  quietly  make  their  way  in  his  direction.  As 
they  passed  along,  a  dark-coated  man  moved  quickly  to  the 
tall  youth's  side  and  lightly  whispered  something.  The 
young  man  nodded,  and  the  other  hurried  away.  The  pair 
approached  the  door  leading  into  the  apartment  in  which 
Maurice  was  standing.  The  hangings  parted,  and  he  quickly 
sank  back  behind  the  heavy  curtains  of  his  hiding  place. 

The  two  were  alone  and  were  conversing.  How  like  Yo- 
lande the  young  girl  was  !  And  yet  their  voices  differed, 
and  in  the  two  faces  there  were  many  things  slightly  at  va- 
riance. 

They  came  toward  the  recess,  Maurice  shivered.  The 
air  seemed  icy,  as  if  from  a  sepulchre.  They  were  real 
enough  to  all  appearances,  and  yet  their  presence  was  to 
him  as  though  he  stood  face  to  face  with  the  dead  It  was 
like  wak:ng  m  a  vault  of  dead  men,  and  peering  through 
one's  shroud  at  corpses  all  around. 

Hut  hush  !  She  is  speaking — ana  her  voice  falls  upon 
his  soul  like  passionate  notes  from  an  enchanted  lute. 

"  I  will  follow  you  everywhere,  Raymond — to  the  world's 
erd,  dearest.  Ask  me  and  see.  I  care  nothing  for  home, 
ror  for  kindred,  but  only  for  you.  Take  me  anywhere,  but 
take  me  with  you  1" 

She  was  glorious  in  splendid  beauty.  The  gleams  of  an 
unrestrained  love  flashed  like  the  unquenched  fires  of  an  opal. 

"  Come  then,  Armandine,  you  shall  go  with  me — and  now. 
De  Lucinge  is  waiting  outside,  with  three  horses,  at  the 
foot  of  the  terrace.  In  four  hours  we  shall  be  beyond  pur- 
suit." 

"  Yes,  Raymond,  and  quickly  !  I  will  make  haste  and  get 
my  mask  and  heavy  riding-cloak." 

So  saying,  she  hurried  through  a  door  at  the  opposite  side. 
As  she  disappeared,  there  entered  the  personage  in  black, 
whom  Maurice  had  formerly  seen  approach  the  youth  as  he 
moved  in  the  dance. 

"  Does  she  consent,  De  Laval  ? " 

"They  never  fail  us,  Florent,  and  I  may  congratulate  my- 
self and  his  majesty  that  by  to-morrow  night  the  Parc-aux- 
Cerfs  will  have  another  hind  that  will  far  outshine  all  the 
other  deer  of  the  herd." 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  this  is  not  the  yielding  girl  yon 
take  her  to  be.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  she  will  be  so 
ready  to  transfer  herself  from  the  summer  of  your  heart  to 
the  December  of  an  old" 

"  No ;  not  at  first,  perhaps,  but  she  is  ambitious,  and  re- 
sembles in  nothing  the  rest  of  this  country  nobility,  Ah  I 
»hs  was  made  for  great  things  I    Believe  m«,  In  i  w«*k's 


time,  we  shall  have  in  her  a  fitting  weapon  against  the  Pom- 
padour and  Choiseul " — — 

He  was  interrupted  by  an  ejaculation  from  his  companion, 
who  was  pointing  toward  the  door,  just  beyond  the  hidden 
recess.  Maurice  himself  turned  quickly,  and  locked  in  the 
same  direction.  In  the  transition  of  his  dream  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  no  longer  looking  on  the  ghostly  figure  of 
the  powder  and  brocade,  but  on  Yolande — his  Yolande. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway.  In  her  hand  she  was  holding 
aloft  a  waxen  candle.  Her  riding-habit  hung  in  folds  about 
her  form,  and  the  rich  masses  of  her  loosened  hair  fell  about 
her  classic  shoulders. 

"Well,  my  lovely  Armandine,"  exclaimed  the  younger 
man,  looking  with  mocking  glance  and  confident  smile  at  his 
companion,  "  You  are  well  prepared  for  the  journey." 

He  gayly  advanced  toward  her.  His  laugh  was  hollow  and 
unreal,  like  the  sneer  of  a  demon  ;  his  eyes  receded  into  their 
sockets,  and  burned  with  the  green  of  a  vampire's. 

Maurice  tore  the  curtains  from  their  fastening,  and  sprang 
madly  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Back  !  or  by  heaven,  I  will  kill  you  ! "  he  cried. 

The  man  staggered  backward,  and  gazed  in  astonishment. 
The  soft,  dreamy  music  in  the  hall  without  was  rising,  and 
in  an  instant  it  hurried  to  a  weird  rush,  through  which  came 
the  wailings  of  a  thousand  ghosts. 

The  man  hesitated,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  His 
sword  flashed  in  the  air,  as  did  that  of  his  companion.  The 
music  without  had  grown  louder,  wilder,  and  more  tumultu- 
ous. It  whirled  on  with  the  speed  of  the  hurricane.  All 
Purgatory  seemed  loosed  in  air.  Maurice  tightened  his 
grasp  on  his  whip-stock,  and  stood  defiantly  waiting  the  end. 

"  You  meddling  fool ! "  shrieked  the  man,  as  he  advanced 
upon  him  with  his  naked  blade. 

Maurice  felt  his  heart  stop  beating,  and  the  blood  run  cold 
in  his  veins.  The  noise  was  deafening,  and  the  place  seemed 
about  to  burst  with  uproar.  There  was  a  heavy  rush  of  feet 
and  loud  shouts  of  voices  ;  then  a  terrible  climax,  as  if  the 
chateau  were  tumbling  into  pieces;  then  a  pause;  and  all 
was  still. 

Maurice  opened  his  eyes. 

"What  is  the  matter ?"  asked  Yolande — not  the  maiden 
of  dreams,  but  Yolande  of  reality. 

"  Where  am  I  ? — what  have  I  done  ? — have  I  been  acting 
strangely  ? — have  I  been  dreaming  ?  " 

"  One  would  imagine  so,"  Yolande  said,  somewhat  coldly. 
"  The  carriage  has  arrived,  and  I  hear  them  without." 

As  she  spoke,  the  old  duke  and  his  son  entered,  and  made 
eager  inquiries  concerning  the  extent  of  Yolande's  inju- 
ries. She  assured  them  that  it  was  nothing,  and  they  all 
passed  out  of  the  chateau,  and  entered  the  carriage.  During 
the  ride  home,  Maurice  and  Yolande  were  questioned  as  to 
the  accident.  Yolande  related  the  circumstances  just  as 
they  had  happened ;  but  Maurice  was  grave  and  silent,  and 
answered  in  monosyllables.  As  the  carriage  jolted  over  the 
rough  forest  road,  the  gloom  from  without  cast  a  sombre 
shadow  into  their  minds,  and  one  after  another  they  gradu- 
ally relapsed  into  silence. 

After  half  an  hour's  ride,  they  arrived  at  the  Chateau  Mer- 
illac.  The  flare  of  a  huge  bonfire  in  the  court-yard  greeted 
them.  The  huntsmen  were  dividing  the  stag.  Above  them 
on  the  porches  were  gathered  the  gay  company,  still  in  hunt- 
ing-dress, and  merrily  talking  over  the  day's  adventures. 

As  the  duke  assisted  his  daughter  up  the  stairway,  they 
all  pressed  forward  to  leam  of  the  accident.  Maurice  quietly 
slipped  through  their  midst,  and,  entering  the  house,  sought 
his  own  room.  He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  pondered  deeply 
over  the  events  of  the  past  hour.  Who  was  this  dream 
woman  ?  Why  had  she  entered  so  deeply  into  his  soul  ? 
Why  should  he  have  had  the  dream?  He  was  certainly 
not  a  superstitious  man,  and  he  could  not  regard  this  as 
the  effect  of  the  supernatural.  Was  it  not  merely  the  effect 
of  imagination  ? — the  result  of  the  old  servant's  story,  and 
the  influence  of  his  awakening  love  for  Yolande  ?  But  why, 
then,  should  a  dream  have  woven  about  Yolande  this  web 
of  fleshliness  ?  He  had  supreme  faith  in  his  instincts  ;  sup- 
pose that  certain  of  the  instincts — instincts  of  which  he 
might  be  hardly  conscious — were  guiding  him  from  darkness 
into  light ;  admit  for  the  dream  a  foundation  of  reality  ; 
grant  that  there  had  been  opened  to  him  a  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  Armandine  de  Me*rindol ;  allow  all  this— did  it  follow 
that  a  heritage  of  lust  could  be  handed  down  to  Yolande  ? 
Ah  !  here  was  the  question  of  questions  :  could  he  take  to 
himself  the  descendant  of  a  woman  of  passion  and  desire  ? 

He  spent  the  night  in  anxious  unrest,  and  did  not  fall 
asleep  until  daylight.  He  made  a  late  appearance  next  day. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  servant  handed  him  a  letter.  It 
was  from  his  legal  adviser,  asking  a  few  unimportant  ques- 
tions concerning  certain  land  interests.  But  it  appeared  to 
give  Maurice  great  satisfaction,  and  he  assumed  an  air  of 
firm  resolve. 

He  wandered  out  into  the  garden.  No  one  was  there. 
Some  of  the  guests  were  away  on  a  river  excursion ;  the  oth- 
ers were  resting  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  day.  He 
strolled  down  a  shady  by-path.  As  he  turned  a  corner  he 
saw  a  lady  seated  in  a  rustic  chair,  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
It  was  Yolande.  She  was  clad  in  a  white  dress  of  clinging 
texture.  Her  face  was  slightly  pale,  which  lent  a  greater 
charm  to  her  beauty.  As  she  leaned  her  head  against  the 
tree,  she  seemed  a  vision  of  purity  and  innocence.  At  his 
approach  she  raised  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  gayiy  : 

"  Well,  sir,  so  you  have  recovered  from  yesterday's  ride." 

"  Entirely — and  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  as  well  as  ever ;  and  ready  for  another  one. 
Will  you  try  again  on  Saturday  ?" 

"  I  can  not  tell  you  how  I  should  like  to  do  so  ;  but  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  which  requests  my  presence  in  Paris." 

Yolande  winced  slightly,  and  grew  visibly  paler. 

"  But  you  will  not  go  ? "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  changed  voice. 

"  I  must,"  he  exclaimed,  with  gentleness. 

"  Are  you  disgusted  with  hunting  already,  because  you 
missed  the  stag  yesterday  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — I  lost  al!  thought  of  the  hunt  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride." 

"  Then  it  is  because  I  was  such  a  poor  guide,  and  led  you 
so  far  astray  ? " 

"You  were  a  charming  guide,and  it  was  delightful  to  be  led." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  !  shall  have  to  leave  the  problem  un- 
solved. But  you  will  return  again  ?"  The  last  words  wets 
l^w  vd  tender  in  their  sweetness, 


He  looked  far  into  the  lustrous  eyes,  as  if  to  read  her  very 
soul.  The  pleading  voice  enthralled  him.  His  heart  was 
full  of  love.     He  softly  said : 

"If  it  is  your  wish." 

And  then  everything  suddenly  grew  dim.  His  head  seemed 
whirling  in  madness.  Through  the  caverns  of  his  soul  came 
floating  the  vision  of  the  glorious  Armandine  ;  and  the  voice 
of  passionate  enchantment  seemed  ever  murmuring : 

''/  will  follow  you  everyw/tere — to  the  world's  end.  1 
care  not  for  home  nor  kindred,  but  only  for  you  !  " 

His  whole  being  rose  in  terrible  revolt.  With  desperate 
summoning  of  energies  he  recovered  himself,  and  added,  in 
icy  calmness  : 

"  It  will  always  give  me  great  pleasure  to  visit  Chateau 
Merillac." 

Yolande  grew  deathly  white.  Conscious  that  love  had 
done  fierce  battle  against  an  unknown  foe,  and  was  now  reel- 
ing with  the  death-wound,  she  sank  back  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair. 

******** 

One  day  during  the  winter  of  1S53,  Maurice  de  Saint  Hu- 
bert was  seated  on  one  of  the  broad  piazzas  at  Monte  Carlo, 
gazing  far  out  upon  the  sea.  His  friend  Carrifel  seeing  him 
there,  approached  with  the  words  : 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? " 

"  No  ;  what  is  it  ? " 

"De  Mercceur  has  received  a  portfolio  from  the  Emperor." 

"De  Mercosur?" 

"  Yes ;  and  there  has  also  been  an  addition  to  the  other 
cabinet"    . 

"  Do  you  mean  the  imperial  seraglio  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  The  Vicomtesse  de  Mercceur." 

"  She  that  was  Yolande  of  Merillac?" 

"  The  same,"  and  the  speaker  turned  toward  a  party  of 
gentlemen  near  by. 

"  Armandine  then — Yolande  now,"  muttered  Saint  Hubert, 
with  a  bitter  smile.  "  From  the  Parc-aux-Cerfs  to  Louis's 
harem  !  She  was  bom  to  it,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  The 
foul  taint  was  in  her  blood." 


Estimate  a  yard  of  gold  at  ^2,000,000  (which  it  is  in  round 
numbers),  and  all  the  gold  in  the  world  might,  if  melted  into 
ingots,  be  contained  in  a  cellar  twenty-four  feet  square  and 
sixteen  feet  high.  All  the  boasted  wealth  already  obtained 
from  California  and  Australia  would  go  into  a  safe  nine  feet 
square  and  nine  feet  high — so  small  is  the  cube  of  yellow 
metal  that  has  set  populations  on  the  march  and  occasioned 
such  wondrous  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  contributions  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  David,  for 
the  sanctuary,  exceeeded  ;£6,Soo,ooo.  The  immense  treasure 
David  is  said  to  have  collected  for  the  sanctuary  amounted 
to  .£889,000,000  sterling  (Crito  says  ,£798,000,000) — a  sum 
greater  than  the  British  national  debt.  The  gold  with  which 
Solomon  overlaid  the  "  most  holy  place,"  a  room  only  thir- 
teen feet  square,  amounted  to  mor-e  than  thirty-eight  millions 
sterling. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  the  Romans  : 

Crassus's  landed  estate  was  valued  at  S8.333.330 ;  his  house 
was  valued  at  $400,000 ;  ten  v illars  in  front  of  his  house  cost 
$4,166. 

Cas^ilius  Isidorus,  after  having  lost  much  in  the  civil  wars, 
left  J5.235.S00. 

Demetrius,  a  freedman  of  Pompey,  was  said  to  be  worth 
$3,875,000.     Lentulus,  the  augur,  no  less  than  $16,666,666. 

Cicero  acknowledged  that  his  estate  in  Asia  was  worth 
$91,666;  his  town-house  cost  $83,316;  his  country-house 
$30,200. 

Clodius,  who  was  slain  by  Milo,  paid  for  his  house  S616,- 
666 ;  he  once  swallowed  a  pearl  worth  $40,000. 

Apicius  was  worth  more  than  $4,583.350 ;  and  after  he  had 
spent  in  his  kitchen,  and  otherwise  squandered,  immense 
sums  to  the  amount  of  $4  166,666,  he  poisoned  himself, 
leaving  $416,666. 

The  establishment  belonging  to  M.  Scarus,  and  burned  at 
Tusculum,  was  valued  at  $4,150,000. 

Gifts  and  bribes  may  be  considered  signs  of  great  riches ; 
Cassar  presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  a  pearl 
worth  $200,000 ;  Paulus,  the  consul,  was  bribed  by  Ccesar 
with  the  sum  of  $292,000 ;  and  afterwards  brought  back  to 
his  party  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,000. 

Gabinus  was  accused  of  getting  $10,000,000. 

The  bribes  for  the  tribes  at  the  elections,  for  each  of  them, 
amounted  to  $415,666;  and  there  were  thirty-three  tribes  ;  so 
that  the  whole  cost  no  less  than  $14,580,330. 

Before  Csesar  was  in  any  public  office  he  was  in  debt  $1,- 
259,375;  of  which  sum  Crassus  was  bound  for  $804 '060. 

Curio  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000. 

Milo  contracted  a  debt  of  $2  915,666. 

Antony  owed  at  the  ides  of  March,  which  he  paid  before 
the  calends  of  April  $1,666  666;  he  had  squandered  alto- 
gether $735,000,000. 

Seneca  had  a  fortune  of  $17,500000. 

Tiberius  left  at  his  death,  and  Caligula  spent  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  $nS,i20,ooo. 

Caligula  spent  for  one  supper  $150,000;  Heliogabalus  in 
the  same  manner  $100,000;  the  suppers  of  Lucullus  at  the 
Apollo  cost  $8,330. 

Horace  says  that  Pegellus,  a  singer,  could  in  five  days 
spend  $40,000. 

Hemus's  fish-ponds  sold  for  $166,000. 

A  pound  of  wool,  of  the  Tyrian  double  dye,  was  sold  for 
$165.  Some  wore  gowns  of  it,  and  carpets  for  covering  thc:r 
couches,  on  which  they  reclined  at  table;  some  of  them  weie 
wrought  into  various  figures  at  Babylon,  and  sold  at  Rome 

for  $33.33°- 

Calvinus  Labinus  purchased  many  learned  slaves,  none  of 
them  at  a  price  less  than  S4.165.  Stage-players  sold  much 
higher.     Roscius  gained  annually  $5,830. 

The  ground  on  which  Cssar  built  his  forum,  five  acres, 
cost  $4,150,000,  being  at  the  rate  per  acre  of r:  >  The 
yearly  rent  of  each  acre  was  $33,330. 

Isidorus  was  a  private  citizen,  and  bv 
de:lared  to  consist  of  41 16  slaves,  at  ] 
3600  yoH  of  oxenn,  at  $60  each,  $2l6,ooo- 
$j  each,  411,385,0001  money,  la. 500,000. 
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price.  Persons  mailing  the  number  to  friends  out  of  the 
city  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  domestic  postage  upon  it 
is  five  cents. 


What  shall  we  do  with  our  girls  ?  is  a  plaint  that  goes  up 
from  American  parents.  This  doleful  lamentation  is  the 
sorrowing  cry  wrung  from  the  soul  of  many  an  anxious,  lov- 
ing mother  as  she  sees  her  attractive  and  charming  daugh- 
ters approach  the  dangerous  age.  Where  shall  I  plant  these 
rare  exotics,  now  getting  too  old  to  remain  in  the  forcing- 
house  of  nursery  or  school  ?  She  looks  out  from  the  well- 
guarded  home,  and  sees  only  hard  and  rugged  soils.  She 
hears,  even  within  her  dwelling,  the  harsh  cutting  winds 
that  are  whirling  and  eddying  around  her,  in  social  life.  She 
hears  of  the  frequent  cyclone  that  rends,  and  tears,  and  de- 
stroys homes  as  well  guarded  as  her  own,  and  bears  away  to 
a  death  more  terrible  than  the  grave  can  cover,  girls  as 
pure,  and  good,  and  as  tenderly  reared  as  her  own.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  and  is  becoming  one  of  interest  to  our  na- 
tion, affecting  a  majority  of  native-bom  American  people. 
What  is  the  future,  what  is  the  destiny,  of  the  American  girl 
of  the  great  middle  class?  born  above  the  heritage  of  toil, 
born  below  the  inheritance  of  wealth  ?  She  has  been  mis- 
educated  to  the  accomplishments  of  life.  She  has  not  been 
educated  to  any  honorable  bread-getting  employment.  She 
can  play,  and  sing,  and  paint  just  well  enough  to  amuse  her- 
self and  entertain  the  social  circle  to  which  she  belongs,  but 
not  well  enough  to  earn  wages  by  teaching.  She  is  so  edu- 
cated and  so  disciplined  in  deportment  that  she  adorns  and 
•  delights  the  society  in  which  she  moves.    She  has  been,  in 


the  thoughtlessness  of  parental  love,  so  petted  and  cared  for, 
so  provided  with  every  want,  so  watched  and  guarded  along 
the  rose-strewn,  flowery  path  of  existence,  that  she  is  not 
blamable  if  the  thought  of  the  after-life  has  never  occurred 
to  her.  Her  parents  have  educated  her  to  be  the  wife  of 
wealth,  blindly  ignoring  the  fact  that  wealth  purchases  more 
women  than  it  weds.  They  have  unfitted  her  from  the  hour 
of  her  birth — all  through  her  youth.  From  the  age  of  em- 
broidered long-clothes  to  the  end  of  an  embroidered  educa- 
tion, they  have  not  suggested,  nor  permitted  the  thought  to 
suggest  itself,  that  there  might  be  in  store  for  her  a  battle 
with  life  when  they  would  not  be  there  to  bear  its  brunt,  or,  if 
there,  be  unable  10  shield  her  from  its  blows.  That  she  might 
become  the  wife  of  a  poor  man,  with  whom,  and  for  whom, 
and  for  those  they  beget,  she  must  toil,  has  been  kept  away 
and  out  of  sight,  as  one  of  the  unhoped-for  possibilities,  as 
one  of  the  calamities  to  be  averted,  one  of  the  mistakes  to  be 
avoided.  In  her  young  dream,  she  steps  from  the  altar  in 
bridal  veil  and  robe,  looking  upon  life's  journey  as  a  mar- 
riage tour  with  one  she  loves.  But  if  the  marriage  altar  is 
not  reared  for  her,  if  the  marriage  tour  is  not  in  bridal  coach, 
if,  when  youth  passes,  parents  die,  and  fortune  flies,  she  is 
called  upon  to  confront  the  pitiless  storms  of  life,  and 
trudge  along  its  hard  and  hilly  road,  as  is  the  lot  of  the  great 
majority  of  life's  pilgrims,  there  are  no  honest  inns  where 
she  can  dance,  play,  or  sing  for  a  supper  or  a  couch,  and 
she  has  no  knowledge  of  any  employment  that  earns  an 
honest  crust  or  an  honest  bed.  The  strangest  fact  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  American  parents  were  themselves 
brought  up  upon  an  entirely  different  plane — came  from 
homes  of  but  moderate  means  and  lives  of  enforced  toil. 
Labor  was  the  inheritance  of  us  all — (we  are  writing  of  fifty 
years  ago.)  Ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  boys  born  of 
American  parents,  in  town,  or  village,  or  in  rural  life,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  were 
compelled,  on  farm,  in  shop,  or  factory,  or  store,  or  counting- 
room,  or  by  teaching  school,  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay 
their  own  way.  Ninety-seven  girls  out  of  one  hundred  born 
of  American  parents  were  helps  in  their  mothers'kitchens,aids 
in  the  parents'  homes,  milked  the  family  cows,  were  taught 
to  weave,  and  knit,  and  patch.  They  made  their  own  and 
their  brothers'  clothing  ;  they  went  out  for  hire  to  factory  or 
domestic  labor ;  they  were  children's  nurses  ;  they  cooked, 
and  scrubbed,  and  wrestled  with  pots  and  kettles.  In  our 
well-to-do  homes,  where  the  luxury  of  a  servant  was  indulged 
in,  there  was  for  "help"  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring 
farmer.  He  may  have  been,  in  acres,  and  financial  means, 
and  in  social  position,  the  equal  of  him  who  employed  his 
daughter.  She  was  one  of  the  family.  She  sat  at  the  fam- 
ily table,  she  worked  in  the  kitchen,  she  rode  to  church  in 
the  family  carriage,  sat  in  the  family  pew,  worshiped  the 
family  God,  partook  of  the  same  sacrament,  and  aspired  to 
the  family  heaven.  She  was  the  equal  and  honored  guest  at 
quilting  or  paring  bee,  or  nut-cracking,  or  corn-shucking ;  at 
Christmas  frolic  or  country  dance  she  was  an  honored  part- 
ner, and  in  kissing  games  won  her  share  of  profits.  At  the 
family  wedding  she  was  welcome,  useful  guest ;  and  with  the 
family  she  mingled  her  tears  for  loved  ones  snatched  away 
in  death.  She  helped  for  pay,  and  was  respected  by  those 
she  helped.  The  "  hired  girl,"  so  long  as  this  relation  exist- 
ed, was  an  honored  institution.  She  was  a  virtuous,  respect- 
able member  of  a  better  society  than  exists  to-day.  From 
these  hired-girls,  from  factory-girls,  from  school-teachers, 
seamstresses,  from  girls  who  went  out  by  the  day  to  sew,  or 
wash,  or  clean  house,  or  help  in  harvest,  haying,  or  hog-killing, 
came  the  American  wife  and  mother  that  gave  birth  to  the 
wives  and  mothers  who,  in  their  social  degeneracy  and  foolish 
pride,  are  calling  out  in  piteous  wailing,  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  girls  ?  We  answer  :  give  the  machine  a  turn  back, 
and  bring  up  your  girls  to  the  traditions  of  their  grand- 
mothers ;  teach  them  household  duties,  and  make  them  do 
the  household  work  of  the  family.  There  are  thousands  of 
mothers  in  San  Francisco,  in  Oakland,  and  in  California, 
who  are  toiling  in  kitchen  and  chamber,  with  their  daugh- 
ters at  boarding-school,  taking  music  lessons,  acquiring 
accomplishments,  entertaining  friends  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  being  educated  to  think  domestic  labor  not  honorable. 
There  are  five  thousand  American  families  in  San  Francisco 
and  its  suburban  villages  which  would  be  glad  to  admit  to 
their  homes,  and  to  the  equality  of  their  family  circle,  the 
virtuous,  competent,  industrious  American  girl  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  work,  and  willing  to  work  for  hire.  This  is  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  Let  public  .opinion  be  brought 
back  to  the  healthy  condition  of  half  a  century  ago,  when 
the  honest  "  hired  girl "  was  accorded  an  honorable  position 
in  the  family ;  when  she  was  not  an  exile  in  kitchen  and 
sleeping-closet ;  when  she  was  treated  as  an  equal ;  when 
she  was  respected  for  what  she  was  worth,  and  paid  for  what 
she  did.  Let  American  girls  be  so  educated  that  they  will 
accept  the  wages  of  honest  labor  in  an  honest  family,  as 
better  than  the  wages  of  sin  ;  so  educated  that  they  will 
look  to  the  crown  of  wife  and  motherhood  in  the  home  of 
an  honest  working  man  as  something  higher  and  better  than 
any  unhallowed  relation  which  money  can  buy.  Let  them 
be  so  educated  that,  when  parents  die,  and  paternal  love  has 
lost  its  ability  to  shield  and  help — when  misfoi  tune  comes, 
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and  the  cold,  stern  visage  of  poverty  looks  in  at  the  window, 
and  the  white  gleaming  fangs  of  the  gaunt  wolf  are  grinning 
at  the  door — she  may  throw  the  scalding  dish-water  into 
the  face  of  the  skeleton  fiend,  and  with  the  broom-stick 
drive  away  the  wolf.  Let  those  ladies  needing  domestic 
labor,  and  those  girls  needing  employment  be  educated  to 
meet  upon  some  common  ground  of  self-respecting  conces 
sion.  The  want  of  domestic  and  household  help  is  the 
haunting  shadow  of  many  a  hearthstone.  The  want  of  a 
place  to  earn  an  honest  living  is  the  necessity  of  many  a 
good  and  virtuous  girl,  and  there  is  nothing  between  but  a 
nasty  and  unbecoming  pride — the  pride  of  the  employer 
who  assumes  to  think  herself,  in  birth  or  blood,  better  than 
the  employed  ;  the  pride  of  the  employed  that  mantles  her 
face  with  the  blush  of  shame  at  honest  employment  because 
it  is  menial. 


De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  Charles  McLaughlin  was 
last  week  shot  to  death  by  Jerome  B.  Cox.  For  fifteen 
years  there  had  existed  a  just  claim  for  money  on  the  part 
of  Cox  against  McLaughlin.  He  had  earned  it  by  his  labor 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount,  as  sub-contractor,  in 
railroad  grading.  Out  of  this  contract,  McLaughlin  had 
earned  the  railroad  lands  that  made  him  a  millionaire. 
Three  times  a  court  and  jury  had  decreed  a  judgment  in 
favor  of  Cox.  Three  times  had  the  matter  been  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  reviewed,  remanded,  and  a  new  trial 
ordered  upon  technicalities  of  pleadings  and  evidence,  and 
errors  of  trial  not  involving  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
Feeling  himself  wronged  and  ruined,  desperate  and  dis- 
traught, this  man,  of  good  birth,  good  breeding,  and  good 
character,  who  had  served  his  country  in  battle,  who  loved 
his  family,  and  was  loved  and  honored  by  the  circle  that 
knew  him,  assaulted  Judge  McKinstry,  and  killed  Charles 
McLaughlin,  his  tormentor,  who  had  wantonly  involved 
him  in  an  unjust,  expensive,  and  ruinous  litigation,  and  whom 
he  regarded  as  vindictive.  In  his  own  poverty  and  his  an- 
tagonist's great  wealth,  in  his  estimate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  as  the  dispenser  of  equity  and  common 
sense  justice,  he  thought  he  saw  for  himself  no  future.  He 
was  appointed  Health  Inspector,  and  removed  "  because  he 
had  assaulted  a  judge."  In  his  desperation,  begotten  of  his 
wrongs,  he  armed  himself,  and  sought  an  interview  with  his 
victim.  The  result  is  known.  McLaughlin  was  also  armed. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  has  been  carried  to  his  family  vault  in  a 
gold  ornamented  casket,  adorned  with  rare  flowers,  woven 
into  emblems  of  the  "  gates  ajar "  through  which  he  has 
gone  to  his  "  eternal  peace."  Cox  is  in  the  county  jail. 
Never  in  California — never,  we  believe,  in  any  country — has 
there  occurred  so  tragic  an  incident  between  men  holding 
important  places  in  society  and  business  circles,  which  has 
been  attended  with  so  little  feeling  as  this.  Outside  of  his 
immediate  friends  and  relatives,  no  pulse  has  quickened  at 
the  death  of  Charles  McLaughlin.  For  his  slayer,  there  is 
a  wide  spread  and  out-spoken  feeling  of  sympathy.  The 
vulgar  expression  among  common  people  is,  "  served  him 
right ; "  the  same  sentiment  when  uttered  by  the  higher 
class  is  thinly  shadowed  by  expressions  of  regret  at  the  vio- 
lation of  law.  The  coroner's  jury  have  declared  the  act  to 
be  in  "  self-defense."  To  some,  this  will  read  harshly  ;  but 
to  the  reflecting,  its  truth  will  be  realized. 

The  moral  is  two-fold.  It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  not 
great  minds  who  adorn  our  Supreme  Court  of  California,  to 
consider  whether  they  may  not  emancipate  themselves  some- 
what from  the  intricate  web  of  entangling  sophistries  which 
for  all  these  later  years  the  science  of  law  has  been  involv- 
ing itself  —  whether  such  little  learning  as  these  gentle- 
men possess  may  not  better  exert  itself  in  the  endeavor  to 
find  some  higher  and  broader  ground  for  the  decision  ol 
cases  than  to  lose  itself  in  the  labyrinth  ol  technicalities  — 
whether  common  sense  might  not  more  largely,  and  com- 
mon justice  more  generally,  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
contracts  entered  into  by  business  men — whether  in  the 
violation  of  criminal  statutes  there  might  not  be  paid  some- 
what more  attention  to  the  facts  and  somewhat  less  to  the 
pleadings.  The  man  of  abnormal  wealth,  self-earned  from 
a  small  community  and  in  a  generation,  is  much  nearer  to 
the  vision  of  those  who  have  watched  his  modes  of  accu- 
mulation than  is  the  citizen  of  a  larger  society,  and  who  has 
inherited  from  his  ancestors.  The  man  of  humble  birth, 
born  to  poverty,  who,  by  luck  or  brains,  finds  himself  in  the 
enjoyment  of  millions,  is  apt  to  be  envied  by  the  poorer  men 
whom  he  has  distanced  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  whom 
he  has  left  behind  him  in  the  ranks  of  toil.  They  are,  per- 
haps by  reason  of  their  poverty,  more  exacting  and  hyper- 
critical than  they  ought  to  be.  The  poor  man  always  thinks 
that  if  he  were  a  millionaire  he  would  be  public  spirited  and 
generous  ;  he  would  be  good  to  his  poor  relations,  and  wonld 
build  a  monument  to  himself  piled  high  with  generous  acts. 
Generous  emotions  are  more  frequent  than  generous  deeds. 
So  that  when  the  lucky  millionaire  is  recognized  to  have 
planted  himself  securely  upon  the  solvent  ground,  and  an- 
chored himself  beyond  the  casualities  of  any  possible  storm 
in  the  business  firmament,  his  neighbors  begin,  and  natural- 
ly to  inquire,  "  What  will  he  do  with  it  i"  If  they  find  him  i 
cold,  selfish,  arrogant,  proud,  and  heartless ;  a  man  who  does 


nothing  for  the  public,  but  everything  for  himself;  who 
has  no  human  sympathy  for  his  fellow-men,  no  charity 
towards  them  ;  who  surrounds  himself  with  luxurious  apart- 
ments, dress,  jewels,  and  equipages  j  who,  under  the  in- 
exorable and  stern  assertion  of  his  legal  rights,  feels  no  throb 
of  kindliness  for  those  who,  having  equities,  can  not  measure 
them  with  his  plethoric  purse  ;  or  that  other  and  meaner 
thing,  the  usurer  millionaire,  who  sits  like  a  great,  black, 
poisonous  spider,  weaving  his  web  for  catching  flies ;  who 
never  builds,  nor  produces,  nor  ventures ;  whose  family  is 
ruined  by  his  parsimony  ;  whose  life  is  an  outrage  against 
the  decencies  of  civilization — can  such  men  as  these  invoke 
for  themselves  the  musty  old  proverb,  that  if  we  can  not 
speak  well  of  them  in  their  gold  and  flower-ornamented 
caskets  we  must  hold  our  tongues  ?  Can  their  friends  com- 
plain, when  the  thread  is  cut,  that  we  do  not  go  as  mourn- 
ers about  the  streets  ? 

When  a  man  dies,  every  tongue  should  be  at  freedom  to 
wag.  If  he  has  led  a  generous  and  noble  life,  his  good 
deeds  will  rise  like  an  exhalation  around  his  grave.  If  he 
has  led  the  cold,  selfish,  mean  life  of  the  miser,  if  he  has 
done  no  good  in  the  world,  let  those  who  survive  him  have 
the  privilege  of  answering  the  lying  eulogies  of  his  funeral 
oration,  the  lying  inscriptions  which  in  brass  or  marble  are 
chiseled  upon  his  tomb,  so  that  his  life  and  death  may  be  a 
warning  to  those  who  survive  him.  There  is  a  manifest 
cowardice  in  burying  out  of  our  sight,  and  in  silence,  the  man 
who  has  wronged  society.  There  is  a  manifest  injustice  in 
allowing  no  controversy  over  the  grave  of  one  who  has  done 
both  good  and  evil  in  his  generation.  There  are  many,  per- 
haps a  majority  of  us,  who  have  friends  that  recognize  in  us 
the  possession  of  some  virtues.  We  have  enemies  who  think 
our  ill  qualities  outweigh  our  good  ones.  Let  them  meet  at 
the  grave  as  soon  as  the  family  relatives  have  retired,  and 
open  a  debating  society  over  the  remains.  Let  him — if 
worth  the  powder — be  taken  up  by  the  press  and  canvassed  ; 
let  his  life  be  laid  bare  and  his  conduct  criticised.  This 
would  uncover  many  a  vile  hypocrite  who  has  gone  to  his 
grave  under  the  shelter  of  unexposed  vices  and  the  shadow 
of  concealed  crimes.  It  would  bring  up  iuio  the  sunlight  the 
motives  of  many  men  who  have  been  misunderstood,  and 
who  have  gone  down  to  their  graves  unappreciated,  because 
unknown.  It  would  make  men  live  somewhat  in  fear  of  the 
free  discussion  that  would  be  had  over  them.  It  would  take 
a  great  many  saints  from  the  calendar  of  the  dead,  and  some 
hypocrites  from  the  number  of  the  living.  It  might  have  a 
tendency  to  impress  upon  some  more  of  our  rich  men  in  San 
Francisco  the  importance  of  so  conducting  themselves  dur- 
ing their  lives,  that  when  we  come  to  wrangle  over  their  mem- 
ories when  dead  the  verdict  might  be  in  their  favor.  Our 
present  reflections  have  no  personal  application,  but  we  are 
never  more  in  contempt  of  ourselves  than  when,  through 
cowardice,  we  permit  some  unexposed  criminal  to  float  up  to 
glory  on  funeral  incense  without  having  a  shot  at  him  on  the 
wing.  And  of  all  the  venerable  old  nonsense  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  senile  sentimentality  of  past  ages, 
there  is  none  more  false,  or  productive  of  more  evil  conse- 
quences, than  the  musly  Latin  proverb  that  introduces  this 
writing. 


that  the  law  is  maintained.  Th2  beach  under  the  cliff  should 
be  kept  free  from  all  traders,  and  no  intoxicating  liquors 
should  be  retailed  at  any  place  upon  the  reserve.  The  Park 
Commissioners  are  disposed  to  do  their  full  duty,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  the  moral  support  of  all  good  citizens. 


The  social  cyclone  that  had  for  its  centre  the  sand-lot, 
and  for  its  circumference  the  remotest  bound  of  distressed 
Erin,  and  for  its  guiding  power  the  jaw-be ne  of  Denis 
Kearney,  has  subsided.  The  Park  and  Ocean  Railway,  in 
connection  with  the  Market  Street  system  of  railways,  built 
by  those  "  bloated  and  lecherous  bond  holders,  Stanford, 
Crocker,  and  Huntington,  has  taken  up  the  sand-lot  mob, 
and  the  sand-lot  stand,  and  Denis,  and  Maybell,  and  Doc- 
tor O'Donnell,  and  all  the  sand-pipers  who  whistled  their 
complaints  against  a  social  organization  which  does  not  re- 
ward idleness  and  does  punish  crime,  and  has  removed  them 
bodily  to  the  ocean  beach.  Kearney  and  Maybell  have  taken 
the  planks  and  joists  which  composed  the  orators'  "rostrum," 
and  out  of  them  built  upon  the  ocean  shore  a  coffee  and 
doughnut  stand.  On  Sunday  last  Denis,  in  white  apron,  and 
Stephen,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  were  serving  coffee  with  dough- 
nuts, washing  dishes,  and  earning  an  honest  living.  The 
rattle  of  crockery  and  jingling  of  coin,  the  merry  romp  of 
children,  the  roar  of  the  sea-lions,  the  symphony  of  ocean  are 
a  more  agreeable  orchestra  than  that  of  Irish  adventurers 
throwing  vile  epithets  at  each  other,  to  the  delectation  ol  a 
sweating  and  vile  smelling  mob  of  Irish  on  the  sand-lot  of  a 
Sunday.  Ten  thousand  persons  visited  the  beach  last  Sun- 
day ;  more  would  have  gone  if  there  had  been  carrying  ca- 
pacity for  their  transportation.  New  cars  and  steam  engines 
are  being  constructed  for  this  work.  So  far,  the  beach  has 
been  reserved  for  the  use  of  decent  people.  Families  with 
children  picnic  under  the  shelter  of  the  cliff,  protected  from 
the  wind ;  and  if  it  can  be  preserved  from  the  invasion  of 
beer  and  intoxicating  liquors,  it  will  forever  remain  a  most 
agreeable  resort.  The  whisky-saloon,  the  dance-house,  and 
the  fiddle  assert  their  right  to  do  business  on  the  beach.  If 
this  is  allowed,  this  place  will  become  the  resort  of  hoodlums, 
and  will  no  longer  be  available  for  the  use  of  respectable 
women  and  children.  The  Park  Commissioners  have  juris- 
diction over  the  great  highway ;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  see 


The  rumor  comes  to  us  from  Washington  that  a  reconcili- 
ation has  been  entered  into  between  the  great  Republican 
party  leaders ;  that  a  sort  of  tripartite  holy  alliance  has  taken 
place  between  Blaine,  Conkling,  and  Grant ;  that  they  have 
divided  the  nation  among  themselves,  and  are  content.  We 
of  them-asses  are  to  be  called  together  at  primary  meetings 
and  convened  in  State  and  national  conventions,  to  confirm 
the  articles  entered  into  between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
and  then  all  are  to  separate  and  whoop-up  the  party  to  a 
proper  degree  of  enthusiasm,  sufficient  to  make  Blaine  Pres- 
ident, Grant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Conkling  Senator  from 
New  York.  We  look  forward  to  the  campaign  with  the  utmost 
exhilaration,  and  have  no  doubt  the  thing  will  win.  But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  Arthur  ?  There  are  a  great 
many  very  good  Republicans  in  America  who  think  Mr. 
President  Arthur  has,  by  his  successful  administration,  hon- 
orably earned  the  recognition  of  a  renomination.  There  are 
a  great  many  very  good  Republicans  who  only  ask  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  he  shall  make  a  good 
administration,  and  who  do  not  in  the  least  care  whether 
Mr.  Blaine  is  reconciled  to  General  Grant  and  Mr.  Conkling, 
or  either  of  them  to  the  other.  There  are  some  self-respect- 
ing members  of  the  Republican  party  who,  in  alliance  with 
Mr.  Blaine,  would  prefer  that  he  do  not  sell  them  out  when 
bargaining  for  the  political  smiles  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  Gen- 
eral Grant,  whose  former  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine  was  altogether  independent  of  the  probabilities  of 
such  an  alliance.  So  confident  are  we  that  the  Republi- 
can party  will  win  in  the  next,  as  in  the  five  past,  Presiden- 
tial contests,  that  we  are  not  willing  to  see  any  bargaining 
between  place-hunters,  and  we  shall  be  very  sorry  if  the 
rumor  that  Mr.  Blaine  has  compromised  himself  by  any  sort 
of  understanding  with  his  enemies  is  true.  Whether  one 
good  Republican  or  another  is  President  is  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  non-office-seeking  members  of  the  party,  and 
they  are  the  voting  majority  ;  and  we  think  the  country  will 
survive  if  General  Grant  is  permitted  to  remain  in  private 
life  and  Mr.  Conkling  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  profession. 


The  red  sunsets  have  set  the  curious  world  aflame  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomenon,  and,  curiously 
enough,  while  it  is  found  to  follow  the  earth  in  its  revolving 
round,  and  has  been  observed  at  the  East,  in  Europe,  India, 
and  Australia,  each  locality  has  its  Sir  Oracle  to  explain  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  after-sunset  glow  ;  and  curi- 
ously, too,  nearly  all  have  found  some  local  cause  to  account 
for  the  strange  effect.  A  local  quidnunc  is  said  to  have 
accredited  it  to  the  smoke  of  burning  forests.  Just  where 
these  forest  fires  are  burning  is  not  stated.  Some  one  has 
accounted  for  them  by  reason  of  the  atmosphere  being  filled 
with  meteoric  dust.  We  do  not  quite  know  all  about  mete- 
oric dust,  nor  where  the  meteors  have  been  rubbing  against 
each  other ;  nor  have  we  seen  any  special  meteors  kicking 
up  a  dust  anywhere  in  the  heavens  ;  nor  do  we  recall  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  of  the  great  meteoric  display  there  was 
any  particular  dust  raised.  Some  scientist  has  suggested 
that  the  display  is  caused  by  a  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
Venus.  The  sun  and  Venus,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  been 
upon  friendly  terms  for  long  ages  ;  they  have  traveled  the 
universe  together,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sun, 
although  we  know  he  has  spots  on  his  character,  has  ever 
reflected  upon  Venus.  We  are  quite  sure  he  would  not  do 
such  a  thing,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  her  spotless  reputa- 
tion would  not  permit  any  reflection  upon  the  part  of  any  of 
the  luminaries  to  so  put  her  to  blush.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  world  is  on  fire  anywhere.  We  should  be  very 
much  ashamed  if  we  were  compelled  to  say  that  we  did  not 
know  the  cause  of  this  very  splendid  display  of  pyrotechnics. 
We  do  know.  The  editor  knows  everything.  The  red  glow 
now  observable  upon  our  western  sky  as  the  sun  sets  below 
the  horizon  arises  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  upon 
an  impalpable  dust  now  involving  the  world  in  its  embrace. 
The  universal  heavens  are  filled  with  this  dust,  invisible, 
and  not  in  itself  luminous.  This  dust  we  name  as  "  cosmic 
dust,"  which  is  in  process  of  formation  into  a  new  sphere. 
The  particles  of  a  new  world  now  flying  in  space  are  in 
process  of  being  gathered  together,  concentrated  as  it  were, 
by  the  great  creative  force  of  attraction,  and  will  in  process 
of  time  become  a  new  world  The  meteors  now  gliding 
with  seeming  eccentric  movement,  the  comets  with  their 
luminous  tails,  are  all  part  of  the  same  general  movement. 
All  these  forces  will  come  together  ;  meteorolites,  forming 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  sphere,  will  soon  gather  around  them 
all  this  impalpable  matter,  this  cosmic  dust,  and  into  space 
will  leap  a  new  world.  When  this  thing  does  not  happen, 
the  falseness  of  our  hypothesis  will  be  demonstrated.  We 
are  happy  in  the  thought  that  before  that  time  it  will  not  be. 
In  the  meantime,  we  complacently  assume  our  place  among 
the  wise  savants  who  are  endeavoring  to  guess  this  co- 
nundrum. 
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By  ADDIE   J.  HOLMES. 


[A  sketch  from  en  old  journal.] 
DECEMBER  21,  1875,  2  A.M.— Snowing  hard  ;  heavy  wind. 
The  night  is  stormy  and  cold.  The  wind  howls  about  the 
corners,  as  if  searching  far  the  dead  hearts  of  those  who  seem 
to  live,  yet  do  not.  I  am  ill,  and  a  fierce  icy  flood  seems  rush- 
ing through  my  veins.  Thoughts  of  the  past  come  trooping 
by.     They  tell  me  of  her  I  loved— my  Ysbel. 


I  met  her  in  a  strange  manner  and  place.  I  knew  her  six 
weeks,  but  in  those  six  v.eeks  I  learned  how  loving  and 
bright  one  woman  can  be  from  day  to  day,  far  away  from  the 
world,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys. 

They  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  in  Nevada.  She  had 
been  born  there,  and  had  never  been  away.  Cities  and 
towns,  forests,  valleys,  and  seas,  were  to  her  mysteries  which 
she  feared  rather  than  wished  to  see.  Her  father  was  a  lite- 
rary man,  and  had  guided  her  mind  in  a  fitful,  unclassified 
manner,  which  suited  very  well  the  needs  of  the  lonely  life 
she  led,  but  would  have  placed  her  in  a  strange  position  in 
society. 

Before  I  tell  more  of  her,  I  must  relate  an  odd  experi- 
ence I  had  while  alone  on  the  desert,  on  my  way  to  the 
mountains. 

I  had  been  traveling  on  horseback  for  three  days,  and  had 
passed  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  just  in  time 
to  take  shelter  in  it  from  the  wind-storm  which  suddenly 
arose.  After  making  my  horse  comfortable,  I  buttoned  my 
coat  up  to  my  chin,  and>  started  out  for  a  walk,  for  I  was 
cramped  by  the  long  ride. 

Three  miles  below  I  had  seen  a  cabin  by  the  roadside, 
with  "Doctor  and  Apothecary"  painted  on  the  door. 
Here  I  had  knocked,  but  had  received  no  response ;  so  I 
rode  on,  hoping  soon  to  find  Stanly's  ranch,  which  I  thought 
must  be  but  a  few  miles  farther  on  ;  but  I  was  overtaken  by 
the  storm. 

With  head  bent,  I  walked  rapidly,  with  no  object  in  view 
other  than  the  desire  for  exercise.  Finally  I  looked  up,  and 
was  glad  to  see  the  full  moon  rising  from  behind  the  jagged 
points  of  an  extinct  volcano.  As  it  rose  into  the  midst  of 
the  dark  clouds,  throwing  'alternate  lights  and  shades  over 
the  desert,  I  seemed,  in  comparison  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  about  me,  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  my  own  insignifi- 
cance. For  miles  around  the  sharp  peaks  of  the  mountains 
seemed  to  pierce  the  clouds,  which,  like  fast-fleeing  demons 
before  the  angel's  sword,  were  hurying  hither  and  thither 
across  the  dark  sky,  while  the  moon  sailed  calmly  on.  The 
burnt  and  blackened  sides  of  the  dead  volcanoes  told  me  a 
tale  of  days  when  fires  had  raged  and  roared  within.  The 
bleak,  bare,  alkali  flats  stretched  wearily  away  to  an  end  I 
could  not  see.  The  awful  weirdness  of  the  desert  at  that 
moment  caused  a  thrill  of  terror  to  dart  through  my  breast. 

The  moon  sailed  under  a  cloud  ;  and  for  a  moment  dark- 
ness surrounded  me.  Then,  simultaneously  with  its  reap- 
pearance, there  sprang  up,  as  if  out  of  the  earth,-  several 
mi  es  up  the  desert,  a  ship. 

The  very  fact  that  a  ship  should  appear  on  dry  land  did 
not  then  astonish  me  as  greatly  as  the  swiftness  with  which 
it  advanced  upon  me. 

I  stood  terror-stricken,  and,  as  it  drew  near,  I  could  not 
move  hand,  or  foot,  or  tongue. 

For  in  this  ship,  with  her  right  hand  on  the  tiller  and  her 
left  hand  held  to  her  head  in  that  position  which  women 
sometimes  take  in  a  moment  of  terror,  stood  a  woman,  with 
white  face  and  frightened  eyes,  peering  into  the  darkness 
beyond. 

As  she  passed  me  I  heard  an  ominous  rumble,  and  turned, 
to  see  a  bowlder  come  thundering  down  the  mountain-side, 
and  roll  directly  across  her  path.  I  felt  that  in  an  instant  she 
would  be  crushed,  and,  knowing  I  could  not  save  her,  I 
groaned  aloud  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 

When  again  I  looked  up  there  was  no  ship  in  sight.  I 
hurried  to  the  rock  ;  I  looked  on  all  sides  of  it,  and  found 
nothing.  I  looked  up  the  desert,  I  looked  down,  and  saw 
the  same  bleak  stretch  of  sand,  the  same  burnt  and  black- 
ened crags,  lighted  by  the  same  golden  splendor  as  before  ; 
and  nothing  more. 

One  moment  I  stood  there  ;  then,  not  stopping  to  think  of 
rny  cowardice,  I  ran  with  all  my  speed,  till  I  reached  the 
cave,  where  I  lay  down  by  my  horse  and  put  my  head  on 
his  nec'<,  thank'ul  to  hear  the  breathing  and  feel  ths  warmth 
of  some  living  thing. 

In  the  morning  I  examined  the  sand  by  the  cave  and 
down  by  the  rock,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  anything 
having  passed  by,  and  I  decided  that  I  had  been  dreaming  ; 
though  I  knew  in  my  heart  I  had  seen  all  I  have  described. 

After  the  storm,  how  fair  the  day  was  1  Still  the  desert 
was  like  a  beautiful  face  that  was  dead.  I  sighed  for  the 
bird's  song,  the  brook's  ripple,  and  the  tree's  rustle,  which 
seem  to  me  the  soul  of  fair  days,  where  humanity  has  not 
rushed  in  and  trampled  it  out.  By  noon  I  came  to  a  ranch, 
which  looked  so  green  and  fresh  that  I  began  to  think  my- 
self moving  under  a  charmed  eye,  that  could  make  me  see 
water  flow  from  rocks  and  green  spots  spring  up  in  the 
desert.  But  as  I  neared  the  stable  and  saw  a  commonplace- 
looking  Indian  working  about,  I  began  once  more  to  have 
faith  in  my  senses. 

I  asked  him  the  name  of  the  owner  of  this  ranch,  and  was 
told  that  Mr.  Stanly  owned  it,  and  lived  there  with  his 
daughter.  I  left  my  horse  and  went  toward  the  house,  noting 
as  I  went  the  extreme  beauty  and  originality  of  the  gardens. 
A  passion  for  things  green  must  have  ruled  the  mind  that 
planntsi  them,  for  in  every  direction  I  saw  none  other  than 
olgr  in  all  its  shades,  Later  I  discovered  a  hot-house 
'  i;b  were  the  choicest  si  flowers,  eared  for  in  the  moss 


artistic  manner.  At  the  end  of  a  long  walk,  shaded  on  either 
side  with  juniper  trees,  I  came  to  the  house,  which  was  a 
low,  white  building,  with  a  veranda  running  the  entire  length 
of  the  front. 

In  a  hammock  swung  across  the  end,  curtained  in  with 
honeysuckle  vines,  slept  a  young  girl — Ysbel.  I  forgot,  as  I 
looked  at  her,  that  she  was  anything  more  than  a  picture,  so 
quiet  and  so  peaceful  did  she  look.  She  awoke,  and,  seeing 
me,  leaped  lithely  from  the  hammock,  and  looked  at  me  with 
big,  inquiring  eyes. 

Something  in  her  face  suddenly  struck  me  as  being  fami- 
liar, and  gradually  it  dawned  upon  me  that,  were  the  bright 
young  face  before  me  to  become  pale  and  drawn  with  fear, 
were  the  soft  brown  eyes  to  become  dilated  with  horror,  were 
the  soft,  rippling  brown  hair  to  stream  back  on  the  wind, 
it  would  form  the  face  of  my  vision  of  the  night  before. 

And  then  arose  in  my  heart  the  desire  to  shield  her  from 
some  great  danger  that  threatened  her,  and  I  longed  to  put 
my  strong  arm  about  her,  and  protect  and  care  for  her 
through  life.  But  I  only  raised  my  hat,  and  asked  her  if 
Mr.  Stanly  was  in,  at  the  same  time  handing  her  my  card. 

She  soon  returned  with  the  request  that  I  would  follow 
her.  I  stepped  from  the  veranda  into  a  sitting-room,  from 
which  opened  several  doors.  To  one  of  these  she  told  me  to 
go.  I  knocked,  and  was  bidden  by  a  man's  voice  to  enter. 
I  opened  the  door  and  a  well-stocked  library  lay  before  me. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  table  at  which  was  seated 
an  old  man.     He  looked  up,  smiled  pleasantly,  and  said  : 

"You  must  excuse  my  not  getting  up,  sir,  but  my  legs 
are  of  no  use  to  me  ;  two  shocks  of  paralysis  have  kept  me 
prisoner  here  for  ten  years,  and  sometimes,  if  it  were  not 
for  Ysbel,  I  would  pray  for  the  third,  that  would  set  me  free. 
But  sit  down,  and  tell  me  if  you  wrote  that  article  in  the 
Atlantic  on  Spain  ?  I  see  the  name  on  it  and  the  one  on  your 
card  are  the  same." 

I  acknowledged  the  article,  which  opened  a  long  subject 
of  conversation  between  us  ;  during  which  he  told  me  many 
things  of  his  youth,  which  had  been  spent  in  that  country. 

Toward  night  Ysbel  came  into  the  room,  went  over  to  her 
father,  and  laid  her  small,  brown  palm  on  his  hair.  He 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  eyes  so  full  of  love,  that  I  was 
touched,  and  said  to  myself :  "  How  perfect  the  picture  be- 
fore me ;  youth  and  strength,  age  and  weakness,  joined  to- 
gether by  the  invisible  yet  powerful  chain  of  love." 

Finally,  Ysbel  slipped  down  to  the  floor  at  her  father's  feet, 
and  took  one  of  his  white,  wrinkled  hands,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  it.  Thus  we  three  sat  till  day  faded  into  night,  while 
none  of  us  knew  when  the  change  had  taken  place.  Mr. 
Stanly  rang  for  lights,  and  when  they  were  brought  and  tea 
had  been  served,  I  felt  that  I  must  leave  them  at  least  for 
the  night.  But  they  begged  me  to  accept  their  hospitality, 
and  I  did  so. 

In  the  morning  Ysbel  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  ride  with 
her.  I  gladly  consented  to  go,  and,  to  my  surprise,  mules 
were  brough  us  for  riding,  instead  of  horses.  They  were 
Ysbel's  pets,  and  well  trained  to  the  saddle,  and  of  great 
speed.  My  hostess  never  seemed  to  weary  of  showing  me 
the  wonders  of  the  desert,  and  every  day  we  rode  somewhere, 
if  it  were  only  a  run  down  the  hard,  even  surface  of  the  flat. 

One  day  in  particular,  I  remember,  we  went  to  a  canon 
some  miles  from  the  ranch — I  wish  I  were  able  to  describe 
this  place — that  Ysbel  had  named  King  Arthur's  Castle.  A 
rocky  hollow,  filled  with  caves,  table-rocks,  and  pillars,  which 
were  buried  at  the  base  with  dry  white  sand,  which  was  con- 
tinually falling  and  shifting  about,  making  new  designs  and 
discovering  new  wonders.  Over  and  around  it  all,  like  fierce 
body-guards,  grew  pine  trees,  through  whose  branches  sighed 
and  moaned  the  wind,  making  one  think  they  knew  some 
sorrowful  tale  they  would  not  tell. 

"  Do  you  know,"  whispered  Ysbel,  "that  when  I  die  I  shall 
be  buried  here  ? " 

"  Hush,  child,"  I  said.  "  Let  us  leave  tne  place  ;  it  is  too 
eerie  and  mournful  to  please  me." 

And  although  she  laughed  gayly  at  my  gloom,  I  would  not 
throw  it  off  until  the  lonely  canon  was  left  far  behind  us. 

Evenings  and  cloudy  days  we  spent  with  the  father,  who 
was  happy  to  see  his  Ysbel  so  bright  and  gay  as  she  always 
seemed  when  I  was  by,  and  Ysbel  would  tell  me,  when  we 
were  walking  together,  that  never  did  her  father  seem  so 
pleased  as  when  I  was  with  him.  So,  although  I  had  no 
claims  upon  them,  and  though  business  was  daily  calling  me 
away,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go,  though  five  weeks 
had  flown  mysteriously  (to  me)  away. 

One  afternoon,  when  I  had  at  last  made  up  my  mind  tn 
go,  I  was  smoking  in  the  garden,  near  the  stable,  when  Jack 
came  out  and  beckoned  me  to  come  to  him.  I  went,  fully 
expecting  some  new  surprise,  and  was  not  disappointed 
when  he  opened  a  door  in  the  lower  part  of  the  carriage- 
house  and  showed  me  the  most  unique  carriage  I  ever  saw. 
In  shape  it  resembled  an  ice-boat ;  but  it  stood  on  four 
wheels,  and  carried  a  sail.  Wonderfully  excited  over  an  ob- 
ject so  novel,  I  took  out  my  rule  and  note-book  and  jotted 
down  the  dimensions  and  the  peculiar  points  of  the  desert- 
ship  before  me  : 

Wheels,  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter. 

Tires  of  polished  steel,  three-sixteenths  by  three-quarters  inches. 

Spokes,  felloes,  hubs,  and  couplings,  made  of  hickory. 

Hub-bands  and  braces  of  steel,  silver-plated. 

Bed  six  feet  long,  made  of  basswood. 

Seat,  for  one,  over  the  hind  axletree. 

On  the  right  hand  side  of  seat  is  a  twenty-inch  vertical  wheel,  attached 
to  a  roller  under  the  seat,  around  which  is  wound  a  wire  cord,  the  ends 
attached  to  the  forward  axletree.  By  turning  the  vertical  wheel  for- 
ward the  ship  will  turn  to  the  left,  and  backward,  to  the  right,  A  brake 
lever  of  ft  very  ingenious  design,  is  worked  with  the  foot. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  is  the  mast,  which  Is  nine  feet 


high,  and  placed  over  the  forward  wheels.    The  frame,  which  carries  a 
mutton-leg  sail,  is  arranged  with  a  strong  hinge,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
lowered,  and  formed  into  a  perfect  wagon-pole. 
Estimated  weight,  two  hundred  pounds. 

Without  speaking  to  Jack,  who  had  remained  with  me  all 
this  time,  I  went  straight  to  Mr.  Stanly's  study,  determined 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  something  of  the  history  of  this  strange 
craft.  He  smiled  when  I  told  him  the  object  of  my  call,  and 
opened  a  small  drawer  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  table,  and 
took  from  it  a  roll  of  paper  and  handed  it  to  me. 

It  was  a  plan  of  the  ship,  drawn  as  if  by  an  expert  j  but 
down  in  the  right-hand  corner  was  the  name  "  Ysbel  Stanly." 
"She  designed  this?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  when  she  brought  it  to  me  she  probably  never 
hoped  to  see  it  realized  ;  but  I  studied  it  up  and  saw  the 
idea  was  practical,  so  sent  the  plan  at  once  to  a  carriage 
firm  in  New  Jersey,  with  orders  to  make  it  up  without  regard 
to  expense.  I  also  sent  express  orders  as  to  the  kinds  of 
wood  to  be  used  in  its  construction." 

I  went  out  and  found  Ysbel,  who  was  swinging  lazily  in  the 
hammock.     I  went  up  to  her  and  said  : 

"These  alkali  plains  are  so  smooth  and  hard,  I  should 
think  you  would  drive  on  them  sometimes." 

"  Drive  ? — why,  I  do ;  but  I  thought  you  preferred  to  ride. 
Have  I  never  showed  you  my  wagon  ?  Then  I  must  at  once 
— come  ! " 

I  followed  her  to  the  stables,  feeling  very  guilty.  Here 
I  was  again  shown  the  wonders  of  her  ship,  even  to  the  jute- 
bags  filled  with  sand,  kept  under  the  seat  for  ballast.  With 
a  beating  heart,  I  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  used  the  sail. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  then  looked  around  to  see  if  Jack 

were  near,  before  she  said : 

"  No  ;  and  don't  you  tell — but  I'm  afraid  of  it." 

"  Always  stay  afraid  of  it,  and  never  use  it,"  I  said,  in  so 

strange  avoicethatshe  looked  up  in  alarm,  and  asked  me  why. 

But  I  was  not  yet  ready  to  tell  her  of  my  vision  by  the 

cave,  although  I  felt  that  the  moment  had  come  when  I  might 

tell  her — there  in  the  gloomy  old  carriage-house,  where  the 

cobwebs  were  swinging  weirdly  from  the  eaves — of  my  ever 

yearning  desire  to  protect  her  and  care  for  her  through  life. 

We  had  not  known  each  other  quite  six  weeks.    But  the 

extreme  loneliness  of  her  life,  and  the  great  favor  I  had  found 

in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Stanly,  had  thrown  us  together  daily,  and 

I  did  not  tell  my  tale  in  vain,  for  her  answer  made  the  desert 

to  me  a  kingdom,  the  musty  old  carriage-house  a  castle,  and 

the  cobwebs  brilliant  banners  of  triumph. 

Hand  in  hand,  we  walked  under  the  juniper-trees  to  the 
house,  and  hand  in  hand  we  went  to  the  study  and  told  our 
story  to  her  father.  What  an  evening  we  spent  !  What 
cared  we  that  the  wind  roared  without,  so  that  the  fire  roared 
within  ?  What  tales  the  father  told  us  there  by  the  crackling 
flames,  of  his  youth  in  Spain,  where  he  had  met  and  married 
Ysbel's  mother,  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  this  mother,  of 
her  frail  health  and  her  death  ;  of  Ysbel's  childhood,  her 
growth,  her  studies,  and  her  work  ;  of  a  thousand  sad  and 
joyful  events  which  seemed  rushing  through  his  brain  that 
night !  To  all  of  which  I  listened  as  in  boyhood  to  the  fairy- 
tales my  mother  loved  to  tell  me.  Finally,  and  regretfully, 
I  left  them  for  the  night. 

In  my  room  I  pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  shuddered  at 
the  darkness  and  dreariness  of  the  desert.  The  wind  blew 
so  frantically  about  the  house  that  I  almost  feared  it  might 
fall  about  my  head.  I  hastily  covered  the  window  again, 
and  was  soon  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Perhaps  I  had  slept  thirty  minutes,  when  I  was  awakened 
by  a  shriek  of  terror.  It  was  Ysbel's  voice.  I  sprang  from 
bed,  and,  half  dressed,  was  soon  at  Mr.  Stanly's  bedside, 
where  he  was  lying  as  if  dead.  I  saw  at  once  I  could  do 
nothing,  and  thought  of  the  doctor  below  the  cave.  I  hur- 
ried to  the  stable  ;  but  on  my  way  saw  Ysbel,  and  one  of  the 
gardeners  by  the  gate  making  ready  the  desert-ship  for  use. 
The  sail  was  raised,  and  Ysbel  was  already  standing  by  the 
tiller.  I  caught  my  breath  ;  then  saw  I  had  no  time  to  lose. 
I  jumped  in  ;  she  pushed  aside  the  brake  with  her  foot ; 
the  sail  swelled  ;  the  ship  gave  a  sickening  lurch  ;  and  we 
were  off.  From  side  to  side  we  swayed ;  the  wind  tore 
about  us,  and  seemed  to  me  then,  in  my  excitement,  a  huge 
giant,  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  mere  toy,  which  from  his 
very  clumsiness  he  would  soon  shatter. 

We  must  have  traveled  on  an  average  a  mile  a  minute. 
I  became  sick  and  dizzy ;  and  feared  for  the  end  that  seemed 
nigh.  My  strange  sensations  had  made  me  for  the  moment 
forget  my  companion.  I  looked  at  her,  and  my  heart  seemed 
to  stop  its  beating,  and  my  brain  to  take  fire,  as  I  saw  her 
slowly,  lean  forward  and  peer  into  the  darkness  beyond. 
Quickly  her  right  hand  sought  the  tiller,  and  her  left  hand 
was  raised  to  her  head.  Her  hair  fell  loose,  and  streamed 
out  upon  the  wind  ;  her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  dilated 
with  terror. 

My  vision  stood  before  me.  The  thought  of  the  bowlder 
lying  across  our  way  flashed  into  my  mind.  She  had  proba- 
bly seen  its  outlines  in  the  darkness  ahead,  and  had  given 
up  all  hope. 

I  sprang  to  the  brake,  but  too  late.  Crash  we  came  against 
the  rock — and  all  was  wondrous  still. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  my  room  at 
the  ranch  with  Jack  standing  by  me.  My  lips  moved  ;  he 
understood,  and  said,  in  a  broken  voice  : 

"  Miss  Ysbel,  she  die.     Mr.  Stanly,  he  die,  too." 
When  I  was  able  to  go  out,  I  went  with  Jack  over  to  the 
cafijn,  where  he  had  buried  those  whom  he  had  served  lov- 
ingly and  faithfully.  He  left  me  there  alone  ;  and  the  sough- 
ing and  the  moaning  of  the  trees  did  not  disturb  me.  . 


4130  a,>!,— Still  snowing  and  blowing, 
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THE 


LIVERPOOL  & 


iLUot 


nsuranoe  Company  of  Liverpool. 


Established  in  1836.  Eutered  the  United  States  in  1S5I. 

Pacific  Department  established  ia  1855. 


The  Assets  of  the  United  States  branch  of  this  great  Corporation,  which  are  invested  in  the  names  of  its 
Trustees  in  America  for  the  exclusive  protection  of  its  policy-holders  in  this  country,  amount  to 


$5,212,937.81. 


Its  reputation  for  stability  and  for  honorable  dealing  is  world-wide.     The  ample  security  which  it  offers  to 

its  patrons  are  unequaled,  as  its  tGtal  assets  are  greater  than  those  of  any 

other  fire  insurance  company  on  the  globe. 

LOSSES. 

The  amount  which  has  been  paid  by  this  company  in  satisfaction  of  F?ra  Losses  in  the  United  State?  in 
the  course  of  thirty-two  years  is 


$31,228,927.00. 


CHARLES  D.  HAVEN, 
Resident  Secretary  of  the  Pacific  Department, 

No.  422  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Insurance  Company  of  California, 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 
405     CALIFORMIA     STREET, 


SAN      FRANCISCO. 


CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID, 
ASSETS,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1883, 


$200,000.00 
$402,864.25 


LOSSES  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

COMPANY,  OVER     ■       -       -       -       -       -     $800,000.00 


CHAS.  A.  LATON, 

SECRETARY. 


JOHN    H.  WISE, 

PRESIDENT. 


The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL 


paid-up  capital, 


$3,000,000  GOLD. 


DIRECTORS: 

James  C.  Flood,  President ;     Ceo.  L.  Brauder,  Vice-President. 
John  W.  illackay,       J.  L.  Flood,       James  G.  Fair. 

Secretary  and  Cashier,      -      -       -       J.  S.  Aligns. 
Assistant  Cashier,     •  George  Grant. 

Agent  at  Virginia.  Nevada, J.  F.  Bigelow. 

Agent  at  New  York  (63  Wall  Street) E.  C.  Piatt. 


Issues  Commercial  and  Travelers'  Credits,  available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Makes  transfers  of  Money  by  Telegraph  and  Cable,  and  draws  Exchange  at  customary  usances. 
Exchange  on  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  Japan,  China  and  the  East 
Indies,  the  Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


London  Bankers, 


The  Union  Bank  of  London. 


HOME   MUTUAL 


FIRE    ONLY 


INSURANCE    COMPANY 


(OF  CALIFORNIA.)       ORGANIZED  1864. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE: 
216    SANSOME  ST.,  SAN    FSANCISCO. 


OCTOBER    I,    1883. 
Premiums  since  Organization, 
Losses  since  Organization,        - 
Assets,  October  I,  1883,      .... 
Surplus  for  Policy  Holders, 
Re-insurance  Reserves,        .... 
Capital,  paid-up   Gold,          -       -       .       - 
Net  .Surplus,         -  


SM,397,S72.I5 

1,949,121.71 

750,314.72 

340,908.92 

188,898.50 

-    300,000.00 

252,010.42 


OFFICERS: 

J.  F.  BOUGHTOX,  President,  J.  L.  N.  SBEPABD,  Vice-President. 

CHAS.  B.  STOEY,  Secretary.  B.  n.  .1IAGI LL.'Ge iKi-al  Agent. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  bush.*  mallett, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


San    Francl^o   and    Xorlli    Pad  Be    RhIIi-oimI. 

This  road  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  and 
building  up  many  of  the  northern  counties,  and  most 
of  that  section  of  Northern  California.  Its  directors 
have  been  generous  in  its  equipment,  and  most  lib- 
eral toward  its  patrons.  Few  complaints,  if  any, 
hare  been  heard  on  any  side,  the  policy  of  the  com- 
pany being  generally  of  such  a  character  as  to  make 
friends  instead  of  destroying  them.  Such  a  road 
wields  a  powerful  influence  over  the  people  of  that 
section.  Settlers  in  coming  into  a  new  country,  as  a 
rule,  make  inquiry  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
road toward  the  people  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that 
the  road  offers  inducements  to  new  settlers,  making 
every  effort  in  behalf  of  the  new-comer,  emigration 
in  consequence  flows  in  rapidly. 

The  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad, 
well  known  locally  as  the  Donahue  road,  was  prin- 
cipally built  by  the  gentleman  who  bears  that  name. 
The  road  is  the  principal  highway  to  Sonoma 
County,  and  extends  from  Donahue  to  Clover  dale, 
connected  by  a  ferry  of  thirty-four  miles.  A  branch 
road  extends  from  Sau  Rafael  to  Petaluma,  and,  by 
a  connection  with  the  ferry,  to  San  Quentin  and  the 
North  Pacific  Coast  Narrow-Gauge  Railroad,  form- 
ing a  continuous,  pleasant,  and  short  route  from  San 
Francisco  to  Cloverdale  and  the  Geysers.  This  road 
is  the  popular  route  for  tourists  to  the  latter  place. 

Perhaps  the  "  Geysers,"  situated  in  Sonoma 
County,  one  hundred  miles  from  San  Francisco,  are, 
partly  owing  to  their  accessibility,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  world-renown  as  objects  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  more  generally  visited  by  Eastern 
and  European  tourists  than  any  other  attraction  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  They  are  situated  on  the  Little 
Pluton  River,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  were  discovered  as 
eariy  as  1847,  by  a  fanner  while  bear-hunting.  For 
many  years,  the  only  mode  of  conveyance  for  reach- 
ing them  was  by  wagon,  to  within  sixteen  miles,  and 
then  by  trail  up  and  over  the  mountains  ;  but  for  a 
number  of  years  past  there  have  been  good  stage- 
roads  all  the  way,  during  which  time  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  visited  them.  From  the  largest  to  the  smallest, 
from  the  Steamboat  and  the  Witch's  Caldron,  down 
to  the  infinitesimal  geysers  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, from  the  mouth  of  the  seething,  boiling,  trem- 
bling canon  to  its  head,  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
springs,  of  all  shapes,  colors,  conditions,  and  tem- 
peratures. The  scenery  around  and  about  the 
"Geysers"  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  tour- 
ist can  spend  weeks  in  this  section,  each  day  being 
given  to  different  trips  in  all  directions,  viewing  the 
many  eccentricities  of  nature. 

Of  the  many  pretty  towns  located  on  the  line  ot 
the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railroad  may 
be  mentioned  Petaluma,  built  on  undulating  ground, 
from  which  place  delightful  views  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys  may  be  obtained.  Mount  Si.  Helena 
and  the  Geyser  Peak  are  visible  lrom  this  point. 
The  climate  of  this  region  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  Petaluma  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
places  in  the  State. 

Leaving  Petaluma,  the  course  of  the  road  is 
through  the  Petaluma  Valley,  Santa  Rosa  Valley, 
and  the  Russian  River  country.  The  latter  is  quite 
celebrated.  The  names  of  some  of  the  other  towns 
in  this  section  are  Ely's,  Penn's  Grove,  Goodwin's, 
Pages's,  Cotate  Ranch,  Oak  Grove,  etc.,  all  being 
situated  in  a  rich  agricultural  region.  That  section 
of  the  road  from  Santa  Rosa  to  Healdsburg  and 
Cloverdale  passes  through  some  of  the  richest  gar- 
den, orchard,  and  vine  land  in  California. 

Santa  Rosa,  fifty-seven  miles  from  San  Francisco, 
is  another  delightful  little  town.  Its  recent  progress 
has  been  quite  rapid.  It  contains  a  population  of 
about  seven  thousand,  and  is  the  county  seat  of  So- 
noma County.  The  place  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  educational  advantages — there  are  a  number  of 
private  and  public  schools,  besides  several  prominent 
colleges.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  Santa  Rosa  is 
due  to  the  schools  and  colleges.  Many  people  of 
wealth,  retired  from  active  business,  reside  here. 

North  of  Santa  Rosa  lies  the  famous  redwood 
region.  A  trip  over  the  S.  F.  and  N.  P.  R.  R.  would 
be  quite  incomplete  without  a  visit  to  the  redwood 
section.  The  famous  redwood  section  lies  princi- 
pally on  the  Fulton  and  Guerneville  Eranch,  a  road 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  from  Fulton  to  Guerneville, 
THE  NEW  EXTENSION. 
The  work  onjthe  San  Rafael  extension  of  the  S.  F. 
and  N.  P.  R.  R.  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and 
early  in  next  year  communication  on  this  branch  will 
be  fairly  established.  It  consists  of  a  branch  road  of 
about  nine  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
San  Rafael  to  a  point  called  Tiburon,  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  It  is  almost  an  air-line.  There  are  three 
tunnels  on  this  road,  and  considerable  money  has 
been  expended  on  the  road-bed,  bridges,  etc.,  to 
make  the  fine  complete  in  its  comfort  for  travel. 
The  southern  end  of  the  extension,  Tiburon,  is 
only  about  six  miles  across  the  bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  rapid  communication  will  be  established 
with  the  latter  city  by  means  of  large  and  commodi- 
ous ferry-boats,  especially  adapted  for  this  rlq^g;  of 
service. 

The  road,  in  every  department,  is  complete,  and 
enjoys  a  favorable  reputation  from  travelers  all  over 
the  world. 


A  Popular  Fallacy. 

One  of  the  most  curious  errors  into  which  people 
fall  is  that  of  believing  they  are  doing  well  when  they 
patronize  "  home  insurance  companies."  The  argu- 
ments advanced  by  those  who  sustain  that  plan  is 
this  :  "  You  thus  keep  the  money  at  home.  Do  not 
send  it  away  t»  enrich  foreign  companies. "  This  is  a 
most  extiaordinary  fallacy.  When  a  man  buys  in- 
surance, he  does  it  with  the  expectation  of  fire,  or  at 
all  events,  with  the  expectation  of  providing  himself 
against  loss  in  case  of  fire.  In  case  of  such  loss  it 
is  better  that  the  money  should  come  from  abroad. 
Further  than  that,  an  extensive  local  conflagration 
will  frequently  so  cripple  local  companies  that  they 
will  be  unable  to  make  good  their  liabilities.  Losses 
are  better  when  divided  up.  If  an  extensive  fire 
should  occur  in  San  Francisco,  distant  and  divided 
foreign  companies,  which  have  risks  all  over  the 
world,  would  not  feel  their  San  Francisco  losses  with 
nearly  so  much  keenness  as  would  the  local  com- 
panies, most  of  whose  risks  are  here.  The  well-es- 
tablished principles  of  insurance  and  of  common 
sense  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  purely  local  in- 
surance companies.  The  business  is  one  which  re- 
quires the  widest  possible  range  of  operations  for 
safety.  The  sound  theory  for  insurance  is  a  scatter- 
ing of  risks.  This  is  the  theory  typified  by  the  in- 
surance companies  represented  by  the  agency  of 
Hutchinson  &  Mann.  These  companies  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Agricultural  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York.  The  principal  feature  of  this  com- 
pany is  that  it  only  insures  properly  without  the  busi- 
ness portions  of  towns  or  cities.  Its  net  assets  are 
Si. 691, 625.  The  Fire  Insurance  Association 
of  London.  This  company  has  assets  of  $1,569,600, 
while  in  the  hands  of  various  American  insurance 
commissioners  it  has  the  sum  of  $946,895.  The 
Girard  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
This  company  has  been  in  existence  over  thirty  years. 
Its  total  assets  are  $1,208,644,  and  its  net  surplus, 
over  and  above  all  liabilities,  is  $534,737.  The 
New  Orleans  Insurance  Association  has  as- 
sets amounting  to  $574,987.  The  Standard  Fire 
Office  has  assets  in  the  United  States,  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  amounting  to  $706,272.  The  St.  Paul 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  during 
last  year,  increased  its  assets  from  $873,707  to 
$1,048,673,  showing  prudent  business  management. 
The  Teutonic  Insurance  Company  is  but  eleven 
years  old,  but  it  already  has  gross  assets  amounting 
to  $418,045.  La  Fonciere  Marine  Insurance 
Company  is  the  leading  French  Marine  Company. 
It  has  agencies  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  gross 
assets  are  $2,071,245.  The  London  and  Provin- 
cial Marine  Insurance  Company  has  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000,  of  which  $1,000,000  is  paid  up.  Its 
cash  assets  amount  to  $1,457,718.  Messrs.  Hutch- 
inson &  Mann,  and  their  agents,  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  in  representing  such  tried  and  reliable  com- 
panies, about  whose  integrity,  power  of  indemnity, 
and  honesty  of  purpose  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
doubL  As  a  proof  of  the  thorough  business  manage- 
ment characterizing  this  firm,  the  following  figures 
are  instructive : 
Fire  premiums  received  since  organization 

of  agency $3i577.7z7 

Fire  losses  since  organization  of  agency. .  1,393,431 
This  is,  indeed,  a  record  to  be  proud  of,  and  one 
calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  all 
intending  insurers.  The  agency  of  Messrs.  Hutch- 
inson &  Mann  is  at  Nos.  322  and  324  California 
Street,  San  Franciscisco,  California. 


Gossamer  Garments  Free. 

To  any  reader  of  this  paper  who  will  agree  to  show 
cur  goods  and  try  to  influence  sales  among  friends, 
we  will  send,  post-paid,  two  full-sized  Ladies'  Gossa- 
mer Rubber  Water-proof  Garments  as  samples,  pro- 
vided you  cut  this  out  and  return  with  25  cents,  to  pay 
cost,  postage,  etc.  Boston  Supply  Co. ,  Dover  Street, 
Boston,  Mass, 

The  California  Christmas  Card 
Is,  without  doubt,  the  most  appropriate  souvenir  for 
sending  to  the  East  and  Europe.      For  sale  by  Snow 
&  Co.,  is  Post  Street. 


Prang's  Christmas  and  Kew  Tear  Cards. 

The  Art  Prints  on  Satin,  now  in  the  art  and  book 
stores,  are  the  choicest  souvenirs  yet  published  by  L. 
Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 


—  The  advent  of  Miss  Juliette  Corson 
upon  this  coast  has  attracted  much  attention  to  mat- 
ters culiuary.  It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  It 
was  a  philosopher  in  petticoats  who  said  that  the  way 
to  a  man's  heart  lay  through  his  stomach,  but  the 
remark  was  none  the  less  philosophical.  Brillat- 
Savarin,  the  famous  epicure  and  gastronome,  re- 
marks that  civilization  rests  upon  cooking.  And  so 
it  does.  Had  all  our  world's  great  men  been  fed 
on  saleratus  biscuit,  our  oivilization  would  have  had 
a  dyspeptic  tinge.  But  the  days  of  saleratus  biscuit 
are  gone.  The  baking  powders  of  to-day  have  ex- 
pelled them.  Among  them,  the  Giant  Biking  Pow- 
der is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  article  of  its  kind 
in  the  market.  After  carefully  examining  its  several 
merits,  it  must  be  granted  the  palm  over  all  other 
baking  powder  for  cleanliness,  strength,  and  purity. 
It  has  received  the  universal  and  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  leading  chemists  and  medical  practition- 
ers throughout  the  country.  In  this  city  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  severest  and  most  searching  tests  by  a 
number  of  chemists,  including  Thomas  Price  and 
William  T.  Wenzell,  besides  the  City  Health  Officer, 
Doctor  Meares,  and  the  members  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health.  The  result  was  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  baking  powders.  Mr.  Price  reached 
a  result  which  showed  the  Giant  Baking  Powder  to 
contain  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of  availa- 
ble gas,  being  sixty  pounds  greater  than  the  next 
baking  powder  below  it  in  the  scale.  Besides  this 
endorsement,  the  strongest  proof  of  its  great  supe- 
riority rests  in  the  fact  that  the  housewives  and  cooks 
in  every  section  of  the  Union  have  given  the  Giant 
Baking  Powder  the  preference  over  every  other.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  absolute  dependence  may  be 
placed  in  this  baking  powder,  and  householders  be- 
ing absolutely  sure  of  its  reliability  and  purity,  have 
no  fear  of  poisonous  materials  or  deleterious  ingre- 
dients. Amid  the  terrible  prevalence  of  adulteration 
in  all  the  branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  the 
Giant  Baking  Bowder  stands  with  spotless  reputation, 
pure  and  wholesome  in  its  composition,  and  without 
rival  in  its  power  and  strength.  It  has  distanced  all 
competitors,  as  its  enormous  sale  will  testify.  Al- 
ready the  foremost  of  its  rivals  are  retiring  from  the 
field,  leaving  it  to  hold  the  undaunted  sway  which  its 
wonderful  qoalities  deserve. 


B 


—  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


A  Christmas  Dilemma. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  select  a  Christmas  present, 
especially  one  to  send  to  distant  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, yet  something  in  the  way  of  a  remembrance  is 
nowadays  necessary.  The  ordinary  Christmas  cards 
have  lor  some  years  done  good  service,  being  light  and 
handy  to  mail.  One  trouble,  however,  in  connection 
with  them  is  that  they  all  come  from  the  East,  and  we 
were  continually  sending  coals  to  Newcastle,  and  a 
friend  at  home  was  liable  to  receive  a  dozen  cards 
of  the  same  pattern  from  as  many  distant  friends. 
The  California  Christmas  Card  therefore  fills  a  void 
long  felt.  Being  Californian  in  its  design,  purely 
and  unmistakably  so — for  the  idea  which  it  conveys, 
the  contrast  in  climate  between  California  and  points 
at  the  East  in  the  same  latitude,  can  not  be  applied 
to  any  country  but  California — it  is  little  wonder 
therefore  that  this  beautiful  Souvenir  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  day.  For  sale  only  by  Snow  & 
Co.,  12  Post  Street,  Masonic  Temple. 


—  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
business  houses  on  the  coast  is  the  firm  of  Hunting- 
ton, Hopkins  &  Co.  They  have  grown  up  with  the 
State,  and  their  reputation  for  integrity  and  commer- 
cial probity  has  spread  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity. They  are  the  agents  for  some  of  the  best 
known  and  most  valuable  inventions  in  the  mining, 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  line.  Among  these 
are  the  Kennedy  Double  Gate  Valves,  with  brass 
and  iron  body,  for  gas,  steam,  and  water.  These 
valves  have  been  in  constant  use  for  six  years,  and 
have  given  perfect  satisfaction,  even  though  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests.  The  firm  have  on  hand  also  a 
full  line  of  Gas  and  Steam-fitters'  Tools,  screw-plates 
with  solid  dies,  etc.  They  are  also  the  agents  for 
the  Four-point  Steel  Cable  Barb  Wire,  for  fences.  It 
is  the  most  efficient  Barb  Wire  ever  made.  Samples 
and  circulars  containing  full  particulars  of  stock  may 
be  had  by  applying  to  Messrs.  Huntington,  Hop- 
kins &  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


—  Roberts'  Candy  Store  is  at  the  front 
again,  this  year,  in  the  manufacturing  of  holiday 
bon-bons.  The  novelties  which  he  is  exhibiting  this 
week  at  his  palace  of  sweets  on  the  corner  of  Bush  and 
Polk  streets  are  many  and  worthy.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
paid  especial  attention  to  Christmas  candies.  Among 
the  numeroos  varieties  of  Christmas-tree  adornments, 
are  the  German  Surprise  Boxes,  which  will  prove  both 
arousing  and  popular.  The  French  Bonbonnieres  are 
to  be  found  in  every  style  and  conceit.  A  portion  of 
the  store  is  devoted  to  a  magnificent  array  of  Crystal- 
lized Fruits,  in  which  every  mystery  of  this|art  has 
been  employed. 


—  The  Travelers.'  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  is  the 
largest  company  doing  business  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  the  largest,  strongest,  and  best  Life  and  Acci- 
dent Insurance  Company  in  the  world.  It  has  paid 
in  cash  benefits  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  a  popular  institution  on  this  coast,  and  no  business 
man  neglects  to  provide  himself  with  one  of  its 
policies.  Registered  tickets  may  be  had  at  every 
railway  station,  or  from  the  company's  agent,  Thomas 
Bennet,  242  Montgomery,  corner  Pine  Street.  They 
cost  a  trifle,  but  their  value  is  incalculable. 


—  The  attention  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  all  buyers,  is  called  to  the  grand  auction  sale 
which  Messrs.  Eldridge  &  Easton  will  hold,  at  their 
salesroom,  22  Montgomery  Street,  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  they  will  dispose  of 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  collections  of  diamonds 
that  have  ever  come  to  this  coast.  The  stock  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  place  of  sale,  where,  also,  cata- 
logues may  be  procured.  In  the  collection  are  splen- 
did specimens  of  solitaire  and  cluster  diamond  work, 
besides  a  large  number  of  fine  watches,  for  ladies' 
and  gentlemen's  wear. 

—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  is,  as  usual,  at 
the  front  in  point  of  popularity  this  winter.  Its  mag- 
nificent organ  renders  it  the  best  concert  auditorium 
on  the  coast ;  and  the  seating  arrangements  are  un- 
equaled  in  any  hall  or  theatre  in  this  city. 

—  A  Fine  Assortment  of  Christmas,  New 
Year,  Birthday,  and  Visiting  Cards.  All  kinds  of 
Stationery,  elegant  in  design,  moderate  in  price. 
Books  sold  during  the  holidays  at  cost.  George  R. 
Kibbe  &  Co.,  14  Post  Street 


—  "  Handy  to  have  in  the  houoE  "  —  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral,  the  prompt  and  certain  remedy  for 
croup,  colds,  and  pulmonary  affections. 

—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter.      

—  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  marvelously  braces 
up  the  system,  purifies,  and  invigorates.  Every  inva- 
lid needs  it.      

—  C  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 

—  For  comfort,  convenience,  and  economy, 
use  the  Burr  Folding  Bed.    745  Market  Street. 


CCLII.— Bill  of  Fare  for   Eighteen    Persons  —  For 

Christmas,  1883. 

Oysters  on  the  ShelL 

Turtle  Soup.         Clear  Soup. 

Boiled  Turbot,  EgF  Sauce,  and  Marble  Potatoes. 

Shrimp  Salad. 

Sweetbreads  Larded.     Green  Peas. 

Booed   Ham.     Chicken  Salad. 

Terrapin  a  la  Maryland. 

Fillet    of    Beef    with    Truffles   and    Asparagus.      Celery 

stewed  with  Cream. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Turkey,  stuffed  with  Chestnuts.  Cranberry  Sauce. 

Lettuce,  French  dressing. 

Rochelort  Cheese. 

English  Plum-Pudding. 

Mince  Pies. 

Tutti  Frutti  fee-Cream,  Fancy  Cakes,  Candied  Fruits. 

Apples,    Pears,  Japanese  Persimmons,  Oranges,  Bananas, 

and   Grapes. 

Raisins,  Figs,  Dates,  Walnuts,  and  Almonds. 

Coffee. 

Wines. 

To  stuff  turkey  with  chestnuts,  see  No.  CCLVII. 
Tutti  frutti  ice-cream,  see  CCXXXII. 


Mixed  Spice  for  9Unce  Pies. 
Hills  Brothers  have  prepared  an  article  by  blend- 
ing different  spices  that  is  simply  perfect.  Grinding 
their  own  spices,  they  always  have  them  fresh  and 
ru'-e.  Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  No,  12 
Fourth  Street,  near  Market  Street 


German  Educational   Institute. 

Chatean  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the  Rhine,  Prus- 
sia., conducted  by  MISS  UNA  LINDEN  and 
MRS.  HUNDERT  (formerly  Schniewind). 

This  establishment  receives  a  limited  number  of 
Young  Ladies.  No  exertion  is  spared  to  render  the 
house  a  comfortable  home,  and  to  combine  the  bless- 
ing of  a  Christian  and  moral  training  with  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  a  superior  Female 
Education. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  comprises : 
Religion,  the  German,  and  French  languages.  Litera- 
ture, History,  Geography,  History  of  Arts,  Arithmc* 
tic,  Natural  History,  Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework, 
and  all  the  usual  branches  of  Education. 

The  Principals  are  assisted  by  eminent  Professors 
and  two  resident  ladies — French  and  English. 

TERMS — Board  and  Education,  $300  per  annum, 
to  be  quarterly  paid  in  advance. 

Lessons  in  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Italian, 
Dancing  are  given  on  moderate  terms,  by  able  and 
experienced  masters. 

Each  young  lady  is  to  be  provided  with  Chamber 
Towels,  Table  Napkins,  Sheets  and  Pillow-cases, 
Knife,  Fork,  and  Spoon. 

A  quarters  notice  is  required  previous  to  the  re- 
moval of  a  Pupil. 

Remagen  is  most  charmingly  situated  on  the  Rhine 
and  very  easy  of  access,  by  train  an  hour's  journey 
from  Cologne. 

Satisfactory  references  to  parents  of  pupils  can  be 
given,  if  required. 

Further  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  MISS  LINA 
LINDEN,  Chateau  Concordia,  Remagen  on  the 
Rhine,  Prussia. 

Befers  by  permission,  to  A  L.  Bancroft  4 
Co.,  San.  Francisco. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store. )     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


ELEGANT  GOODS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 
NEW    JT  VENUE    GUT    BOOKS. 
GOLDEN  FLORALS, 
BillTlllt   TOILET  SETS. 
FIVE  LEATHER  GOODS. 
Marcos  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Writ- 
ing Papers. 

TWICE  as  large  a  stock  of 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  tile  low- 
est prices  to  be  found  oil  tbe 
Pacific  Coast. 

COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

;  10  Market  Street. 


CHRISTMAS  AND 
HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


-AT- 


CREC01RE,  TAUZY  &  CO., 

No.  6  POST  STREET, 

Masonic  Temple. 


AGENCY  OF  THE 

Bank  of  British  North  America, 

Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits  for 
Fixed  Periods. 


Commercial  Credits  issued  for  use  in  Europe.  China,  Ja- 
pan, the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  Australia. 

Demand  and  Time  Bills  of  Exchange,  payable  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere,  bought  and  sold  at  current  rates  ;  also, 
Telegraphic  Transfers. 

Demand  Drafts  on  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  Canada, 
British  Columbia,  Chicago,  and  New  York  ;  also  upon  the 
Chartered  Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  London  and  China,  in 
Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Yokohama.  _ 

EiUs  colleceed  and  other  banking  business  transacted. 
WM.  LAWSON,). 
C    E.  TAYLOR,  I Afients' 

NAGLEE  BRANDY. 


A  Case  of  tlie  Superior  Pmre  Naglee  Brandy 

Of  1870  would  make  an  admirable  present  for  an  Eastern 
friend.  S.  P.  MTDDLETON,  Agent, 

ii6  Montgomery  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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INFORMATION    CONCERNING    LANDS  IN    CALI- 
FORNIA. 


How  to  Obtain  Them,  etc. 


With  85,000,000  acres  of  land  which  are  believed  to  be  suited  to  some 
industry,  only  4,100,000  are  at  present  under  cultivation,  although  more 
than  6,000,000  acres  are  inclosed  with  fences.  But  there  are  40,000,000 
acres  that  have  been  surveyed,  10,000,000  of  which  are  for  sale  either  by 
the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  Colonization 
and  other  land  companies,  or  by  individuals.  There  are  also  United 
States  Government  lands  left,  here  and  there  throughout  the  State,  al- 
though most  of  the  choice  Government  lands  accessible  to  market  have 
been  taken  up. 

United  States  Government  Lands. 

Still,  "  Uncle  Sam  "  (as  the  United  States  Government  is  sometimes 
felicitously  called)  has  a  good  many  farms  (of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  each)  left  for  either  his  home-born  or  adopted  sons.  In  other 
words,  the  latch-string  still  holds  out ;  and  homesteads  and  pre-emption 
laws  apply  to  Government  lands  in  California  as  elsewhere. 

Government  Homesteads. — A  Government  Homestead  is  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  given  away  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  condition  that  the  person  taking  it  live  upon  (and  im- 
prove the  same  to  some  perceptible  extent)  for  five  years,  paying  only  a 
fee  of  $14  on  application  at  the  United  States  Land  Office  in  the  district 
where  the  land  lies,  and  $4  upon  making  final  proof ;  and,  by  the  way, 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  (or  under 
that  age  if  married  and  head  of  a  family)  may  take  up  a  homestead  ; 
and  any  person  of  foreign  birth,  by  declaring  intention  to  become  a  cit- 
izen, may  also  take  up  a  homestead  as  soon  as  he  may  please  after  his 
arrival.  Bear  in  mind,  though,  that  the  settler  must  commence  living 
and  improving  his  land  as  soon  as  practicable  after  application  ;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  five  years,  he  may  make  proof  by  two  witnesses  that 
he  has  honestly  complied  with  the  law,  and  receive  complete  title ;  that's 
what  ' '  Uncle  Sam  "  does  for  his  native  or  adopted  children.  The  Pre- 
emption Laws  grant  setders  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  $1.25  per 
acre,  on  condition  of  a  continued  residence  and  improvement  for  one 
year  I 

Soldiers'  Homesteads.  —Any  person  who  served  at  least  ninety 
days  in  the  Union  Army  or  Union  Navy  during  the  late  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion is  entitled  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  a  homestead  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  and  to  have  the  lime  of  such  service  deducted  from  the 
five  years'  residence  required  ;  provided  that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  set- 
tler lives  upon  and  improves  said  homestead  at  least  one  year  before  the 
full  title  to  the  same  can  be  claimed  and  acquired. 

Timber  Claim  Tracts. — According  to  a  recent  Act  of  Congress  any 
person  entitled  to  a  homestead  is  also  entitled  to  forty,  eighty,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  provided  that  he  plants  one-sixteenth  of  said 
tract  to  timber,  and  keeps  said  portion  planted  in  timber  in  a  thrifty 
condition  for  eight  years. 

Desert  Lands. — An  Act  of  Congress  permits  any  settler  to  take  up 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  which  could  not  be  cultivated  with- 
out artificial  means  ot  watering  it.  But  a  cash  payment  ot  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre  must  be  made  at  the  time  of  entry  ;  irrigating  ditches 
must  be  constructed  to  cover  all  such  tracts  within  three  years  ;  and  at 
any  time  during  that  period  the  claimant  may  perfect  his  title  by  paying 
$1  additional  per  acre  and  presenting  proof  that  the  land  claimed  has 
been  made  useful  by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation.  The  title  to  all 
such  lands  is,  of  course,  absolutely  perfect,  as  it  comes  from  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Lands  on  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 

The  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  of  California 
received  from  the  United  States  Government  vast  areas  of  lands  in  said 
State  and  elsewhere,  as  an  inducement  to  the  projectors  of  those  grand 
thoroughfares  to  proceed  with  and  complete  their  work. 

The  Railroad  Title.—  The  Railroad  Companies  hold,  therefore, 
under  a  patent  direct  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  titles  are 
thus  free  from  the  dangers  that  beset  all  titles  that  have  passed  through 
a  number  of  individuals.  No  suit  can  ever  be  instituted  against  a  rail- 
road title  on  account  of  minor  heirs,  undivided  interests,  defective  ac- 
knowledgments, or  those  common  flaws  to  be  found  in  a  loDg  succes- 
sion of  conveyances.     It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  continually  in  mind 

Where  the  Railroad  Lands  Lie.— The  railroad  lands  he  in 
alternate  square  miles  along  the  roads,  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
them  ;  and  as  these  railroad  lands  he  in  tracts  of  a  square  mile  each,  a 
company  of  setders  wishing  to  be  neighbors  can  easily  buy  a  square 
mile,  which  is  equal  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  This  would  give 
eight  families  eighty  acres  each,  or  sixteen  families  forty  acres  each. 
The  mere  purchase  of  such  a  tract,  and  its  settlement  by  eight  or  six- 
teen families,  would  raise  the  value  and  selling  price  of  each  man's 
share,  so  that  in  five  years  he  could  double  his  money  if  he  wished  to 
sell  out,  or  could  sell  a  part  and  keep  enough  for  himself. 

Prices  of  Railroad  Lands. — The  railroad  lands  are  not  uniform 
in  price,  but  are  offered  at  various  figures  from  $2.50  to  $5,  $10,  $25, 
and  upward  per  acre.  The  most  of  them,  however,  may  be  purchased 
at  from  $2.50  to  $20.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  prices  by  sections  or 
minor  subdivisions  in  this  article.  Special  inquiry  must  be  made  of 
either  W.  H.  Mills,  Land  Agent  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, corner  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco,  California ; 
or  Jerome  Madden,  Land  Agent  oi  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, U.  S.  A.,  as  to  each  piece.  The  purchaser  must  pay  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  three  signatures  to  the  deed — the  law  now  allows 
$1  for  each  signature —  and  he  must  pay  for  recording — usually  about 
$2.50  for  each  deed. 

All  Payments  to  be  Made  in  Gold  Coin.— All  sales  of  rail- 
road lands  are  made  for  United  States  gold  coin,  which  may  be  paid  in 
person  or  sent  by  express  or  by  a  banker's  check  on  a  bank  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Railroad  Companies  do  not  deal  in  exchange  or  take 
any  risk  of  loss  in  transmission.  The  collection  of  orders  upon  business 
men  in  San  Francisco,  or  of  checks  upon  city  banks  drawn  by  farmers 
or  country  merchants,  is  often  attended  with  much  delay  and  vexation, 
and  therefore  such  orders  or  checks  will  not  be  received;  but  any  check 
drawn  by  any  solvent  country  bank  upon  a  San  Francisco  bank  with 
which  it  has  funds  is  good.  No  paper  is  made  out  until  after  paymenL 
No  contract  is  made  to  accept  work  of  any  kind  as  payment.  The 
Railroad  Companies  do  not  give  free  transportation  to  persons  who  have 
bought  land  ;  nor  after  purchase  do  they  carry  the  building  material, 
furniture,  or  cattle  of  land-purchasers  free.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  re- 
spects, the  land  and  transportation  departments  of  the  companies  man- 
age their  business  on  the  cash  basis  and  on  separate  accounts. 

When  Time  is  Allowed. — As  a  matter  of  liberality  on  the  part 
o!  the  Railroad  Companies,  and  to  encourage  men  possessed  of  more 
energy  than  means,  the  companies  will  sell  land  on  contract,  allowing 
time  for  payment  of  a  part  of  the  purchase  money — if  the  tract  be  eighty 
acres  or  more  and  it  have  no  timber.  If  it  be  less  than  eighty  acres, 
or  if  it  be  covered  with  timber,  no  sale  will  be  made  except  upon  full 
payment  of  cash  before  the  execution  of  any  paper.  The  rule  of  the 
companies  is  to  make  no  contracts  for  sale  of  land  before  the  patent  for 
it  has  been  received  ;  thus  an  absolutely  perfect  title  accompanies  all 
sales. 

Terms  of  Time  Sale. — Railroad  Lands  may  be  purchased  as  fol- 
lows : 

One. — Payment  in  full  at  time  of  purchase,  with  $3  notary's  fee  for 
acknowledgment  of  signatures  to  deed.     (See  Example  1.) 

Two. — Payment  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  total  amount,  and  first  year's 
interest  on  remainder  at  time  of  purchase  ;  interest  annually  on  said  re- 
mainder in  advance,  the  remainder  payable  at  expiration  of  five  years. 
Should  purchaser  desire  to  make  full  payment  before  the  expiration  of 
five  years,  he  may  do  so.     (See  Example  2.) 

Three. — In  five  annual  payments.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  total  amount 
and  first  year's  interest  on  remainder  at  time  of  purchase  ;  the  remainder 


payable  in  four  equal  annual  payments  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year  from  date  of  contract,  with  interest  yearly  in  advance.  If  preferred, 
payment  in  full  can  be  made  at  any  time.     (See  Example  3). 

Four. — In  nine  payments.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  total  amount  and 
first  year's  interest  on  remainder  at  time  of  purchase  ;  the  remainder 
payable  in  eight  equal  semi-annual  payments,  the  first  of  these  pay- 
ments one  year  after  date  of  contract,  and  the  others  every  six  months 
thereafter,  with  interest  on  the  remainder  semi-annually  in  advance. 
If  preferred,  payment  in  fullcan  be  made  at  any  time.    (See  Example  4.) 

The  rate  of  interest  in  all  cases  will  be  seven  per  cent  per  annum. 
Installments  of  round  amounts  on  the  unpaid  remainders  of  purchase 
money  will  be  received  at  any  time,  and  interest  on  these  amounts  will 
cease  from  date  of  paymenL  ATo  longer  credit  than  five  years  is  allowed 
in  any  case.  On  land  sold  under  contract  the  purchaser  must  cut  no 
wood  save  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  actual  occupants,  or  for  fencing 
the  tract  bought,  until  he  has  made  his  last  payment.  All  contracts 
may,  with  consent  of  either  the  Central  or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Companies,  be  assigned  by  the  purchaser.  Forms  for  that  purpose,  to 
be  signed  by  assignor  and  assignee,  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each 
contract  The  assignment  must  be  acknowledged  before  a  notary  pub- 
lic, or  a  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Record.  When  a  contract  is  made,  the 
purchaser  must,  from  that  date,  see  that  the  land  is  assessed  to  him, 
and  must  pay  all  the  taxes  and  assessments  of  every  kind  levied  on  the 
land  for  public  purposes.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  right  here,  that 
in  many  instances  in  which  purchases  h-ave  been  made  on  cedit,  the 
buyers  have  realised  enough  from  the  crops  of  a  single  year  to  pay  for 
the  land!  It  should  he  remembered  that  in  California,  as  in  all  new 
countries,  the  price  of  Irind  rapidly  and  largely  increases,  as  soon  as  it 
is  occupied  and  cultivated  ;  and,  in  California,  a  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  made  by  men  with  small  means,  in  buying  new  land,  improv- 
ing it,  raising  a  crop  or  two,  and  then  selling  out  at  a  large  advance  to 
a  new  comer.  In  old  countries  no  such  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  land 
is  known  ;  but  in  a  new  and  growing  State,  like  California,  where  the 
real  value  of  land  is  just  beginning  to  be  known,  the  settlers  on  cheap, 
uncultivated  lands  have  only  to  show,  by  raising  a  crop  and  planting 
trees,  what  it  will  do,  to  be  able  to  realize,  at  once,  a  handsome  and 
often  a  large  profit.  In  one  case  land,  which  sold  five  years  ago  for 
from  three  to  seven  dollars  an  acre,  and  which,  for  years  before  that, 
could  not  find  a  purchaser  at  all,  now  sell?  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  without  any  improvements,  such  as  houses  or  fences, 
only  because  a  number  of  energetic  poor  farmers  bought  it,  and,  by 
their  industry,  showed  its  value  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  Other  lands, 
which  twelve  years  ago  were  sold  for  five,  or  at  most,  ten  dollars  an 
acre,  but  which  ten  years  ago  had  water  let  onto  them,  are  now  sold 
for  two  hundred  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for  the  bare 
land,  because  farmers  on  such  tracts  have  demonstrated  that  it  will 
grow  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges,  apricots,  and 
raisins. 

Exemplification  of  Foregoing  Plans,  and  Manner  of  Com- 
puting   Payments.—  Example  1.— 160  acres,  say  at 

$5  00  per  acre $800.00 

Notary's  fee  for  acknowledgments  to  deed 3.00 

Payment  in  full. 5803  00 

Example  2. — Purchased  January  1,  1884,  160  acres,  say,  at  $5  per 
acre,  $800. 

Jan.  1,  1884 — 20  per  cent,  of  $800.00 $160  00 

First  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640. .    44.80 

First  payment $20480 

{an.  1,  1885 — Second  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640  44  80 

an.  1,  1886 — Third  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640.  44-80 

Jan.  1,  1887— Fourth  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640  44.80 

Jan.  1,  1888 — Fifth  year's  interest  on  remainder,  5640..  44.80 

Jan.  1,  1889 — Remainder  of  purchase  money $640.00 

Notary's  fee  for  deed 3  00 

$64300 
Example  y. — Purchased  January  1,  1884,  160  acres,  say,  at  $5  per 
acre,  $800. 

Jan.  1,  1884 — 20  per  cent  of  $800 $160.00 

First  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640. .     44.80 

First  payment $204. 80 

Jan.  1,  1885 — 20  per  cent,  of  $800 $160  00 

Second  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $480    33.60 

Second  payment $193  60 

Jan.  1,  1886—20  per  cent,  of  $800 $160  00 

Third  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $320.     22.40 

Third  payment $182  40 

Jan.  1,  1887—20  per  cent,  ot  $800 $160  00 

Fourth  year"  interest  on  remainder,  $160.     11.20 

Fourth  payment $171.20 

Jan.  1,  1888—20  percent  of  $800,  being  remainder  of 

purchase  money $160.00 

Notary '5  fee  for  deed 3  00 

Fifth  payment $163  00 

Example  4. — Purchased  January  1,  r884,  160  acres,  say,  at  $5  per 
acre,  $800. 

1884 — Jan.  1—20  per  cent,  of  $800 $160  00 

First  year's  interest  on  remainder,  $640.     44.80 

First  paymenL $204  80 

1885 — Jan.  1— 10  per  cent,  of  $800. $80.00 

First  six  months'  interest  on  remainder, 
$560 19.60 

Second  payment $99-60 

July  1  —10  per  cent,  of  $800 ■ $80  00 

Second  six  months'  interest  on  remain- 
der, $480 16.80 

Third  paymenL $96.80 

1886— Jan.  1 — 10  per  cent  of  $800. $80  00 

First  six  months'  interest  on  remainder, 
$400 1400 

Fourth  payment $9400 

July  1 — 10  per  cent,  of  $800 $80.00 

Second  six  months'  interest  on  remain- 
der, $320 11.20 

Fifth  paymenL $91.20 

1887 — Jan.  1 — 10  per  cent,  of  $800 $80.00 

First  six  months'  interest  on  remainder, 
$240 8.40 

Sixth  payment $8840 

July  1 — 10  per  cent  of  $800 $80.00. 

Second  six  months'  interest  on  remain- 
der, $160 5.60 

Seventh  payment $85.60 

1888— Jan.  1 — ro  per  cent  ol  $800 $80.00 

First  six  months'  interest  on  remainder, 
$80 2.80 

Eighth  payment $82. 80 

July  1  —10  per  cent,  of  $800,  being  remainder  of 

purchase  moDey $80.00 

Notary's  fee  for  deed 3.00 

Ninth  payment $83  00 

Deed  of  Sale. — To  the  purchaser  of  railroad  lands  is  given  what 
is  known  as  a  bargain  and  sale  deed,  the  form  customary  in  California. 
It  warrants  to  the  purchaser  that  he  gets  the  entire  title  acquired  by 


either  the  Central  or  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  is  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  company  which  makes  the  sale  and  two  Trustees.  No  deed  will  be 
made  until  the  entire  price  shall  have  been  paid. 

Railroad  Land-seekers'  Ticket.— Emigrant  tickets  are  on  sale 
at  rll  the  principal  Eastern  ports  to  San  Francisco,  which  are  good  for 
continuous  passage  to  that  city,  Sacramento,  San  Jose',  Lathrop,  or  in- 
termediate points.  At  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  San  Jose",  Lathrop, 
and  Los  Angeles,  an  intending  purchaser  can  buy  a  "  Land-seeker's 
Ticket"  to  points  along  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  or 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  In  connection  with  this,  there  will  be 
a  non-transferable  voucher,  slating  the  amount  paid.  The  person 
named  therein  can  turn  in  this  voucher  as  cash  in  his  first  payment  for 
land.  Free  transportation  is  thus  virtually  furnished  to  the  settler  from 
the  overland  line  to  the  vicinity  of  his  land.  No  officer  of  either  rail- 
road is  permitted  to  select  land  for  another  person  ;  nor  could  such 
selection  be  made  without  exposing  the  Companies  to  vexatious  com- 
plaints. Every  person  who  intends  to  buy  should,  if  possible,  visit 
and  examine  the  land  ;  for  nobody  knows  so  well  as  he  what  he  wants  ; 
or,  certainly,  no  one  can  safely  assume  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
for  him. 

Lands  to  Rent. — The  Railroad  Companies  will  lease  their  vacant 
grazing  or  agricultural  lands  by  the  year,  but  reserve  the  right  of  selling 
their  grazing  lands  so  leased  at  any  time,  or  their  agricultural  lands  at 
the  end  of  any  crop  year,  repaying  to  the  lessee  of  grazing  land  a  share 
of  the  rent  money  proportioned  exactly  to  the  area  sold,  the  time  of 
the  sale  and  duration  of  the  lease.  The  leasee  must  not  cut  any  timber 
except  for  firewood  for  domestic  purposes  of  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
tract.  The  Railroad  Companies  also  have  vast  areas  of  lands  for  sale 
and  for  lease  in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

Additional  Information.— For  further  information  regarding 
the  Railroad  lands  in  California,  address  either  W.  H.  Mills,  Land 
Agent  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  California ;  Jerome  Madden,  Land  Agent 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  corner  Fourth  and  Townsend 
Streets,  San  Francisco,  California  ;  Pacific  Coast  Land  Bureau,  22 
Montgomery  SLreet,  San  Francisco,  California  ;  1.  N.  Hoag,  103  Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  W.  G.  Kingsbury,  General  European 
Agent,  41  Finsbury  Pavement,  London,  England  ;  who  will  send  ap- 
plicants (postage  paid)  pamphlets  descriptive  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
State  of  California  by  county — and  telling  just  what  every  section  of  the 
State  will  produce,  characteristics  of  soil,  climate,  opportunities  for 
settlers  in  California,  the  equability  of  its  summer  and  winter  weather, 
variety  of  productions,  wages,  prices  of  lands,  wheat-farming,  fruit- 
raising,  wine-making,  facts  about  irrigation,  advice  to  farmers,  and  all 
others  seeking  new  homes,  cheapness  of  living,  etc.  California  needs 
population  ;  she  is  susceptible  of  sustaining  millions  where  she  now 
has  thousands.  With  industry,  economy,  sobriety,  and  honesty  of 
purpose,  no  man  in  this  State,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  fail  of  success 
in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  California  contains  a  great  area  un- 
settled, unsubdued,  and  undeveloped  ;  with  as  rich  a  soil  and  as  fine  a 
climate  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon— a  country  entirely  exempt  from 
violent  storms,  and  one  every  way  fitted,  when  ordinary  prudence  only 
is  exercised,  for  crowning  success. 

The  Colony  System. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  colonies  in  California,  principally  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  the  most  conspicuous  being  Anaheim,  West- 
minster, and  Pasadena,  in  Los  Angeles  County ;  Riverside,  in  San 
Bernardino  County,  and  a  number  in  Fresno  County.  Where  all  of  these 
places  now  flourish — with  the  exception  of  Anaheim— horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  pastured  seventeen  years  ago  ;  yet  only  those  with  thousands 
of  dollars  (instead  of  hundreds)  in  their  pockets  can  secure  even  small 
parcels  of  lands  in  any  of  the  above-named  colonies  now.  Still,  the 
opportunity  to  secure  large  tracts  of  inviting  land  for  colonization  pur- 
purposes,  and  lands  adjacent  to  these  flourishing  colonies,  is  as  good  at 
present  as  it  was  seventeen  years  ago. 

Private  Lands  and  Improved  Farms. 

Private  Lands. — There  are  also  millions  of  acres  of  private  lands 
in  California — old  Spanish  grants  and  other  large  holdings— that  are 
now  being  broken  up  into  small  farms  and  sold  out  at  comparatively 
low  rates  and  on  easy  terms,  both  as  to  lime  of  payment  and  rate  of 
interest  on  deferred  payments.  Embraced  in  this  class  of  lands  are 
vast  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Improved  Farms.—  There  are  also  in  California  many  farmers, 
owners  of  large  and  small  highly  improved  farms,  who,  having  secured 
a  competency,  and  desiring  to  retire  from  active  business,  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  travel  and  social  life,  are  offering  their  farms  for  sale  at 
moderate  prices,  and  desire  to  leave  half  or  more  of  their  value  in 
mortgages  on  the  places,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  for  any  length  of 
time  required. 

California  the  Place  for  Small  Farmers. 

California  is  undoubtedly  the  best  part  of  the  United  States  for  small 
farmers.  It  is  very  common  to  hear  American  farmers  who  have  re- 
moved to  California  from  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Kansas,  or  Mis- 
souri, say  that  they  make  more  money  from  twenty  acres  in  California 
than  they  made  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  of  the  other 
States,  and  with  far  less  labor.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  climate 
of  California  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  fruits  which  bring  a  high 
price  in  the  market ;  and  which,  when  dried  or  preserved,  have  a  sale 
all  over  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  Thus,  on  a  small  piece  of 
ground  in  California  the  farmer  is  surer  of  a  living,  and  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  than  he  is  on  much  more  ground  in  other  States,  where  he 
can  raise  only  corn,  or  wheat,  or  hogs. 

California  for  Men  with  Small  Means. — For  men  with  some 
money,  say  from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars,  California  is  a 
better  State  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  It  has  a  very  great  quantity  of  new  and  very  rich  land,  open  to 
purchase  and  settlement  at  very  cheap  prices.  This  land  lies  always 
near  a  railroad,  because  every  valley  and  part  of  the  State  suitable  to 
agriculture  is  now  penetrated  by  railroads  ;  and  the  settler  is  able  to 
buy  cheap  lands  with  good  titles  near  railroad  lines  in  every  part  of  the 
State. 

Great  Advantages  of  the  California  Climate. — The  Cli- 
mate of  California  makes  expensive  houses  needless.  Snow  is  very  rare 
in  even  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  State  ;  and  there  is  only  very 
slight  and  occasional  frost  during  the  winter.  The  farmer  needs  no 
barns  for  his  horses,  cows  or  sheep.  He  does  not  need  to  store  hay 
for  his  animals,  for  the  winter  rains  makeall  the  grasses  grow  luxuriant- 
ly from  November  to  May,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  graze  in  the 
fields  all  the  winter  through  without  shelter,  and  with  very  little  care. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  sheep  culture  has  been  so  generally  profit- 
able in  all  parts  of  California, 

Order  of  the  Seasons  in  California. — The  farmer  in  Califor- 
nia begins  to  plow  in  November ;  and  where  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains  are  grown,  the  land  can  be  plowed  from  November  to  March, 
and  the  seed  put  in  safely  up  to  the  first  of  April.  Thus,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  one  man,  with  the  plow  such  as  is  used  in  California, 
drawn  by  six,  eight  or  ten  horses,  to  prepare  and  seed  in  wheat,  in  a 
single  season,  five,  or  six  hundred  acres  of  land.  So,  also,  the  vine- 
yards, the  orange  and  lemon,  almond,  olive,  apricot,  prune,  and  other 
orchards,  which  are  so  immensely  profitable  in  California,  are  cultivat- 
ed all  the  winter  through. 

Cheapness  of  Living.— In  California  the  mild  and  healthful  win- 
ters make  all  expense  for  firewood  or  fuel  very  smalL  It  is  well  estab- 
lished that  what  an  emigrant  settling  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  or  Kansas 
must  pay  out  in  two  of  the  severe  winters  of  those  States,  to  keep  his 
family  and  his  cattle  warm  and  comfortable,  would  buy  him  a  fan;,  in 
California,  and  build  him  all  the  house  he  needs  for  his  family. 

Wages  in  California. — The  usual  wa^es  for  farm-laborers  in 
California  are  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  (American)  per 
day  ;  and  in  the  harvest  season  the  workman  gets,  during  four  or  five 
months,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  day,  and  three  good 
meals  of  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  and  coffee  besides.  Where 
men  are  engaged  on  farms  by  the  month,  for  the  whole  year,  they  get 
from  thirty  to  forty  American  dollars  per  month,  and  their  food,  con- 
sisting as  above,  of  bread  and  butter,  meat,  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables, and  coffee  or  tea,  three  times  a  day.  California  is  a  land  of  the 
most  abundant  food ;  and  the  farmer  does  not  stint  the  food  of  bis 
workman. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


$toryette^. 


GRAVE   AND   GAY,    EPIGRAMMATIC   AND   OTHERWISE. 


A  certain  Chicago  cashier,  says  a  writer  in  the  Inter-Ocean, 
having  large  responsibilities  at  the  head  of  a  great  city  bank, 
was  tempted,  no  matter  how,  to  indulge  in  private  specula- 
tions with  the  bank's  funds.  Before  he  realized  it,  he  had 
misappropriated  and  spent  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  desper- 
ation and  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  he  went  still  deeper,  with 
the  result  that  instead  of  extricating  himself  he  shortly  found 
the  amount  of  his  loss  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  time  of  the  annual  examination  of  his  accounts 
and  the  affairs  of  the  bank  being  close  at  hand,  he  was  un- 
able to  find  a  method  of  concealing  his  stealings,  and  the 
day  before  the  official  examination  he  went  to  bis  lawyer,  a 
wealthy  man,  and  made  a  clean  breast.  The  lawyer  after 
some  reflection,  asked  :  "  Do  the  directors  still  retain  their 
confidence  in  you  ? "  "  They  do  not  even  suspect,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Will  you  promise  to  be  governed  by  my  advice? " 
"  I  will."  "  Sit  down  and  write  a  complete  confession  of 
your  guilt"  The  cashier  wrote  and  signed  the  required  con- 
fession. "  Now,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  go  to  the  bank  before 
ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  and  take  negotiable  securi- 
ties from  the  safe  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Bring  them  to  me  as  early  as  possible."  The 
cashier  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  brought  Government  and 
State  bonds  to  the  required  amount  and  gave  them  to  his 
lawyer.  "Now,  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "and 
plead  your  case  with  the  bank  directors  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing." They  went  together.  The  cashier  read  his  confession 
5n  a  voice  convulsed  with  sobs.  He  told  how  the  theft  had 
been  committed,  avowed  his  remorse,  and  in  the  same  breath 
■confessed  his  inability  to  make  good  the  amount.  "What 
is  the  amount  ?"  asked  the  president.  "It  is  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,"  answered  the  cashier.  There  was  a  de- 
cided sensation  in  the  board,  and  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  extent  of  the  loss  went  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  lawyer  rose  and  addressed  them. 
He  begged  them  to  consider  the  confidence,  which  was  in 
itself  a  temptation,  they  had  reposed  in  their  cashier,  his 
long  service,  and  other  things  calculated  to  mitigate  their 
feelings  toward  his  client.  He  then  showed  them  that  the 
publication  of  this  deficit  at  that  time  would  cripple  the  bank 
and  probably  compel  it  to  close  it  doors,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing that  he  himself  had  such  confidence  in  the  future  of  his 
client,  in  his  remorse  and  repentance,  that  he  would  engage 
to  collect  among  his  other  friends  and  from  various  sources 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  bring  it  to  them  before 
three  o'clock  on  that  day,  provided  they  would  give  his  client 
a  written  guarantee  against  a  criminal  prosecution.  "  If  not," 
he  added,  "  his  client  would  surrender  himself  into  their 
hands  and  meet  the  penalty  of  his  misdeeds,  but  the  bank 
would  lose  the  whole  amount."  The  directors  deliberated, 
but  they  accepted  the  lawyer's  terms,  gave  the  cashier  the 
release  on  the  condition  named,  and  took  his  resignation  at 
the  same  time.  The  lawyer  easily  made  a  loan  upon  the 
securities,  and  kept  his  word,  "  and,"  said  my  informant, 
gravely,  "that  very  cashier  is  a  broker  in  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to-day.  He  has  paid  up  his  liabilities  to 
the  bank,  and  is  highly  respected  by  all  who  do  not  know 
him  as  well  as  I  do." 


Mathews  the  elder,  being  in  Shrewsbury  one  assize  time, 
turned  into  court  for  an  hour's  amusement.  He  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes  when  an  usher  put  a  note  in  his 
hand  running  :  "Judge  Park  hopes  Mr.  Mathews  will  come 
and  sit  by  him."  Threading  his  way  through  the  crowd,  the 
gratified  comedian  mounted  the  judgment  seat,  and  humbly 
yet  proudly  took  the  place  awarded  him.  The  judge  shook 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  put  the  trial  on  before  him,  and  a 
packet  of  sandwiches  at  his  elbow,  and  made  him  altogether 
comfortable.  Two  or  three  years  afterward  Mathews  was 
staying  with  his  friend  Rolls,  and  over  the  wine  and  walnuts 
the  latter  asked  the  actor  if  he  had  met  Justice  Park  some- 
where, a  question  setting  Mathews  in  such  praise  of  the 
judge  that  Rolls  could  not  keep  from  laughing,  and  so  rais- 
ing suspicion.  "Did  he  say  anything  about  me?"  queried 
Mathews.  "  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  he  was  here  not  long 
ago,  and  said  to  me  :  '  I  think,  Rolls,  you  ate  a  friend  of 
Mathews,  the  actor,  who  has  such  a  dreadful  propensity  for 
taking  people  off.  Imagine  my  consternation  at  Shrews- 
bury two  years  ago  on  seeing  him  directly  in  front  of  me, 
evidently  studying  me  with  the  intention  of  showing  me  up. 
What  do  you  think  I  did  ?  I  sent  a  courteous  message  to 
him  and  invited  him  to  come  and  sit  by  me  ;  and  so,  I  trust, 
propitiated  him  that  he  will  have  too  much  good  feeling  ever 
to  introduce  me  into  his  gallery  of  legal  portraits.' " 


The  marabout  Sidi  Iben  Sarki,  who  lives  in  the  Fez,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  living  poets  of  Morocco.  A  short 
time  back  he  sent  to  the  Moorish  Sultan,  Sidi  Muley  Has- 
san, a  long  poem,  in  which  he  had  extolled  the  virtues  of  that 
sovereign  in  musical  verse.  Flattered  and  pleased,  Muley 
Hassan,  like  a  new  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  requited  the  poet 
with  the  gift  of  four  loaves  of  black  bread.  The  present 
might  not,  in  actual  value,  seem  especially  munificent ;  but 
since  in  Morocco  to  receive  a  loaf  of  bread  from  the  Sultan 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  highest  honors,  the  guerdon 
is  not  so  trifling  as  it  would  first  appear.  The  poet,  however, 
who  very  possibly  shared  the  impecuniosity  common  to  his 
guild,  secretly  longed  for  more  substantial  rewards,  and  dis- 
contentedly bestowed  them  as  an  alms  upon  four  beggars. 
Doubtless  they,  in  their  turn,  were  duly  grateful,  especially 
since  the  fact  was,  as  the  unhappy  marabout  learned  a  few 
days  later,  that  in  each  of  the  loaves  the  Sultan  had  caused 
a  hundred  c1  'cats  to  be  placed  before  baking. 


The  Lake  Street  House,  one  of  the  earliest  hotels  ot  Chi- 
cago, of  which  the  bibulous  Mark  Beaubien  was  mine  host, 
stood  near  the  river,  on  Lake  Street,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular  hostelry  of  its  time  in  the  city.  Guests  who 
stopped  at  the  house  and  were  given  the  best  chamber  some- 
times had  a  strange  and  startling  experience.  A  man  would 
go  to  bed,  sleep  soundly  until  just  before  dawn,  when  he 
would  be  awakened  by  a  loud  cry  of  "  Indians,  Indians." 
At  the  same  time  some  one  would  rush  into  the  room,  snatch 
the  bed-clothing  from  the  bed,  and  dart  out  again  before  the 
astonished  guest  could  get  his  eyes  fairly  opened.  With 
visions  of  infuriated  savages,  glancing  tomahawks,  and  flow- 
ing blood, the  terrified  man  would  jump  out  of  bed,  hurry 
himself  iuto  his  garments,  and  bolt  out  of  the  room,  confi- 
dent that  a  terrible  Indian  massacre  was  in  progress.  But 
imagine  his  overwhelming  amazement  and  confusion  when, 
on  rushing  into  the  cuisine  of  the  hotel,  where  breakfast  was 
in  course  of  preparation,  he  would  be  coolly  informed  that 
he  was  alarming  himself  without  cause — that  there  were  no 
signs  of  an  Indian  outbreak  or  any  disturbance  of  the  peace 
whatever.  To  make  the  mystery  more  dense,  nobody  could 
tell  him  who  the  person  was  that  had  wakened  him  in  such 
an  outrageous  manner.  He  would  question  everybody  about 
the  hotel,  but  each  and  all  of  them  would  wear  a  look  of 
hopeless  bewilderment,  and  either  pronounce  the  whole  af- 
fair a  perplexing  puzzle,  or  insinuate  that  he  had  been  dream- 
ing. This  same  thing  occurred  at  different  times,  and  with 
different  guests,  always  with  the  same  result.  The  victims 
generally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  practical 
joke,  perpetrated  by  somebody  in  the  hotel  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual amusement.  One  night  a  man  stopped  at  the  house 
who  had  heard  about  this  trick,  and  was  prepared  to  baffle 
the  joker  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  deprive  him  of 
his  morning  nap.  Sure  enough,  shortly  before  daylight,  he 
was  aroused  by  a  terrible  commotion.  His  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  somebody  plunged  into  the  room,  shouting,  in 
thrilling  tones  :  "  Indians,  Indians ;  quick,  for  your  life  ! 
The  Indians  are  upon  us  ! "  The  bed-clothes  were  whisked 
off  the  bed,  and  the  mysterious  intruder  vanished.  The  man 
coolly  arose,  picked  up  the  bed-clothes  from  the  floor,  put 
them  back  in  their  place,  crawled  into  bed  again,  and  was 
soon  enjoying  a  comfortable  nap.  Some  time  later  a  hand 
shook  him  gently.  He  looked  up  into  the  anxious  face  of 
the  landlord.  "  Say,  mister,  it's  six  o'clock ;  you'll  have  to 
get  up."  "Why,  what's  the  matter?"  "Well,  breakfast 
ought  to  have  been  ready  an  hour  ago,  and  we  can't  finish  it 
until  you  get  up."  "  D — n  it,  do  you  take  me  for  the  cook?" 
"  No,  but  I  want  that  sheet  you're  lying  on.  It's  the  only 
one  in  the  house  that  can  be  used  for  a  table-cloth,  and  we 
want  to  set  the  table."  That  was  the  explanation.  The  In- 
dian scare  was  a  ruse  to  get  the  sheet  for  the  breakfast-table. 


"Old  Cerro  Gordo  Williams,"  says  a. writer  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Times,  "  is  the  handsomest  man  of  his  years  in 
Kentucky.  He  is  six  feet  two  inches,  with  grizzled  iron 
mustache  and  curled  wig,  piercing  gray  eyes,  the  frame  of  a 
giant,  and  a  voice  of  fine,  melodious  ring.  He  is  as  vain  as 
a  peacock.  He  won  his  title  by  gallantry  before  the  walls  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  a  captain  in  Scott's  army,  and  he  has  main- 
tained his  fame  for  prowess  by  many  personal  encounters 
since,  in  all  of  which  he  handled  himself  well.  He  affects 
the  quality  divine  to  politicians — of  an  infallible  memory  for 
names  and  faces — and  is  not  above  the  crude  arts  of  a  dem- 
agogue. One  evening,  while  he  was  dining  with  some  friends, 
in  an  upper  room  at  the  town  hotel,  one  of  his  admirers 
stumbled  across  'Buck'  Combs,  who  had  been  bugler  in 
Williams's  regiment  during  the  war.  They  had  not  met 
since.  Combs  got  his  bugle,  and  accompanied  by  an  im- 
mense crowd,  went  down  to  serenade  his  old  commander 
with  war  melodies.  Standing  under  his  window,  he  lifted  up 
the  old  regimental  call  '  to  boot  and  saddle.'  He  repeated 
it  once  and  again.  '  Tom,'  said  Williams  to  his  host, '  where 
is  that  stage  starting  to  this  time  ot  night  ? — and  what  is  the 
driver  tootin  so  d d  much  about  ? '  '  Why,  Senator,'  ex- 
plained his  friend,  regretfully,  'that's  Buck  Combs,  your 
old  bugler,  serenading  you,  I  told  'em  you  would  remember 
him  and  his  bugle,  and  they  want  a  speech.'  The  old  gen- 
eral stepped  out  of  the  window  on  the  balcony,  and  lifting 
his  voice,  as  silence  fell  on  the  crowd,  began  :  'That  bugle- 
call,'  he  said,  with  a  choking  voice,  '  that  bugle  call,  my 
friends,  is  like  a  dear  echo  of  memory.  If  I  had  heard  it  in 
the  untrodden  wilds  of  a  pathless  wilderness,  I  would  have 
known  that  old  Buck  Combs  was  winding  its  sweet  notes. 
Often  has  it  called  the  old  command  to  fields  of  carnage  and 
the  thrill  of  victory.  [Cheers.]  There  is  but  one  bugler  in 
the  world  who  could  evoke  these  sweet  notes,  and  that  is  old 
Buck  Combs,  of  the  old  — th  Kentucky.  [Cheers.]  I  knew 
it  the  instant  I  heard  it.' " 


The  'drill  instructor  of  an  old  English  regiment — one  of 
the  old  stamp  of  martinet  sergeants — who  was  the  terror  of 
every  recruit,  and  the  remorseless  tyrant  of  the  awkward 
squad,  was  putting  a  firing-party  through  the  funeral  exer- 
cise. Having  opened  the  ranks,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  supposed  cortege  between  them,  the  instructor 
ordered  the  men  to  "  rest  on  their  arms  reversed."  Then, 
by  way  of  practical  explanation,  he  walked  slowly  down  the 
lane  formed  by  the  two  ranks,  saying,  as  he  moved,  "  Now,  I 
am  the  corpse  !  Pay  attention  ! "  Having  reached  the  end  of 
the  party,  he  turned  around,  regarding  them  steadily  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  remarked,  in 
a  solemn  tone  of  voice  :  "  Your  'ands  is  right,  and  your  'eads 
is  right ;  but  you  'aven't  that  lqok  of  regret  you  ought  to  'ave." 


While  Nestor  Roqueplan,  the  clever  and  caustic  author  of 
"  Parasine,"  was  still  manager  of  the  Ope"ra-Comique  at 
Paris,  he  took  a  holiday,  and  went  to  Carpentras,  a  town  in 
the  south  of  France  renowed  for  breeding  tame  rabbits  in 
immense  numbers,  for  profit.  Almost  every  householder  is  a 
rabbit-breeder.  Trains  start  from  Carpentras  laden  with  live 
rabbits.  This,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 
Roqueplan  went  to  dejeuner  with  one  of  his  uncles,  the  curi 
of  a  neighboring  market  town,  who  did  his  best  to  welcome 
his  nephew.  In  return  the  nephew  congratulated  the  uncle 
on  his  happiness  in  leading  such  a  quiet  life,  etc.  "  I  have 
no  reason,  indeed,  to  complain,"  said  the  cure- ;  "  there  is 
only  one  thing  which  vexes  me— rue  poverty  of  my  church. 
Just  fancy,  my  dear  Nestor,  that  my  acolytes  are  all  in  rags, 
and  my  choristers  haven't  a  surplice  to  cover  their  backs. 
The  sacristan  officiates  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  the  Swiss 
(beadle)  refuses  to  wear  his  uniform,  under  the  pretext  that 
it  has  faded  from  green  to  yellow.  It  is  an  old  forester's  coat, 
given  me  by  the  widow,  and  certainly  is  past  its  best." 
"  Make  your  mind  easy,  uncle,  about  that.  I  start  for  Paris 
to-morrow,  and  will  send  you  such  a  lot  of  toggery  as  has 
never  been  seen  even  in  Carpentras  church."  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  Ope"ra-Comique,  Nestor  Roqueplan  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  theatre's  wardrobe  ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward the  cure'  received  a  chest  full  of  brilliant  costumes 
which  excited  a  revolution  in  the  neighborhood.  There  was 
George  d'Avenel's  uniform,  from  the  "  Dame  Blanche,"  for 
the  Swiss  ;  Fra  Diavolo's  velvet  mantle  for  the  sacristan  ; 
the  young  acolytes  were  supplied  with  Chinese  tunics  ab- 
stracted from  "  La  Fille  du  Mandarin  ; "  while  the  choristers 
were  metamorphosed  into  Neapolitan  fishermen.  The  good 
old  cure",  surprised  and  delighted,  recommended  his  dear 
nephew  to  the  prayers  of  his  parishioners,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  that  such  a  pious  act  could  not  remain  with- 
out its  reward. 


Baron  James  de  Rothschild,  when  he  became,  or  rather 
was  made,  a  baron,  was  as  proud  of  his  title  as  any  other 
man  would  have  been  of  the  millions  he  backed  it  with. 
Some  people  were  cruel  enough  to  say  that  he  had  paid  so 
dearly  for  it  at  the  Court  of  Austria  that  he  had  a  sufficient 
reason  for  appreciating  it  so  highly.  When  he  traveled,  he 
carried  a  huge  leather  purse,  upon  which  blazed  a  large 
coat-of-arms.  Passing  through  Lyons,  he  stopped  once  at 
the  large  hotel  in  the  Place  Bellecour,  to  take  some  soup. 
He  had  left  his  luggage  at  the  railway  station.  The  waiter, 
keen  enough  to  scent  the  odor  of  the  millionaire,  and  seeing 
such  a  beautiful  coronet  on  the  large  purse,  called  him  Mon- 
sieur le  Due.  On  paying  his  bill,  Rothschild  gave  the  waiter 
twenty-five  centimes  (five  cents),  and  said,  with  that  German 
accent  which  he  carried  to  the  tomb :  "  Chee  (je)  ne  suis  pas 
tuc"  (I  am  not  a  duke).  The  waiter  was  disappointed. 
Rothschild  came  back  to  dine  at  the  hotel.  Our  waiter,  who 
was  well  bred,  did  not  show  any  ill-humor,  and  called  Roths- 
child "  Monsieur  le  Comte."  When  he  paid,  the  banker  gave 
him  a  gratuity  of  five  francs,  and  said  :  "  Chee  ne  suis  pas 
gonte  "  (I  am  not  a  count).  Some  hours  after  he  again  visit- 
ed the  hotel,  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  before  going  to  the  rail- 
way station.  The  same  waiter,  who  was  a  very  sharp  fellow, 
called  him  this  time,  "  Monsieur  le  Baron."  Rothschild 
gave  seventy-five  centimes  (fifteen  cents)  for  the  cup  of 
coffee,  and  twenty  francs  to  the  waiter,  saying,  with  his  most 
serious  air  :  "  Oui,  chee  suis  baron  "  (Yes,  I  am  a  baron). 
And  went  away  so  well  satisfied  with  his  attendant  that,  on 
his  return,  he  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  Paris,  where 
he  installed  him  in  his  own  household. 


That  crazy  Emperor,  Paul  I.  of  Russia,  during  one  of  his 
drives,  met  a  soldier  whose  countenance  pleased  him. 
"  Come  into  my  carriage,  lieutenant,"  said  Paul.  "  Sire,  I 
am  only  a  private."  "  The  emperor  is  never  mistaken,  cap- 
tain." "  I  obey  your  orders,  sire."  "  Very  good,  command- 
ant. Take  your  seat  by  my  side.  What  lovely  weather 
we  have  to-day  ! "  "  Sire,  I  dare  not  venture — "  "  What 
are  you  saying,  colonel  ? "  Unluckily  for  the  new-made 
colonel,  the  emperor  had  to  be  back  to  the  palace  early  that 
morning.  If  the  drive  had  continued  a  few  minutes  longer 
his  chance  companion  would  have  been  made  field-marshal. 
As  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  grade 
of  major-general.  But  a  few  days  afterward  the  same  poor 
wretch,  picked  up  by  the  emperor  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
had  to  go  through  the  same  gradations  of  rank,  only  in  the 
reverse  direction,  and  in  half  an  hour  from  being  a  major- 
general  had  to  become  a  private  soldier  again.  On  another 
occasion,  Paul,  while  reviewing  a  regiment  which  did  not 
please  bim,  gave  the  word  of  command, "  Right  about  face  ! 
March  !  To  Siberia  I "  And  the  whole  regiment,  officers 
and  men,  were  obliged  to  set  off  by  forced  marches  for  Si- 
beria. It  was  only  when  they  got  half  way  there  that  Count 
Rostopchine  obta  ned  their  recall. 


When  the  Duke  of  Vendome  was  charged  with  obtaining 
the  signatures  of  the  most  important  Spanish  nobles  to  the 
declaration  in  favor  of  Philip  V.,  several  of  the  signers 
added  to  their  names  :  "  As  noble  as  the  king."  The  duke 
made  no  objection  to  this,  being  unwilling  to  offend  any  of 
them  ;  but  when  one  of  them  added  to  his  signature,  "As 
noble  as  the  king,  and  a  little  more  so,"  he  could  not  repress 
his  surprise,  and  said  politely  :  "  Surely,  sir,  you  would  not 
cast  a  doubt  on  the  right  of  the  house  of  Bourbon — the  old- 
est in  Europe— to  be  regarded  as  noble  ? "  "  No,  your 
grace,"  replied  the  Spaniard  ;  "  but  Philip  V.  is  French,  and 
I  have  the  honor  of  being  a  Castilian," 
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CHRISTMAS  'CARDS. 

FIXE' LINE  OF   STATIONEEY. 

32   GEARY   STREET. 


(Successor  to  LITTLE  &  COIMING.) 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER, 

NO.    128  GEARY    STREET, 


SAW  FRANCISCO. 


Estimates  given  on  all  classes  and  styles  of  work.     General  jobbing 
promptly  attended  to.     Offices  and  stores  neatly  fitted  up. 


BRADLEY  &  RULOFSON, 


THE  LEADING 


ART    PHOTOGRAPHERS 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO, 

Corner  of  Dupont  and  Geary  Streets  (over  "City  of  Paris"). 
Entrance  14  Dupont  Street.       Take  the  Elevator. 


(  R  VYON   PORTRAITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  OVER  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOB  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets,   at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghai. 
c  From  San  Francisco  for 

bTEAMBR                         lgg3i  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC .Saturday,  December  2ad. 

ARABIC Thursday.  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourtr 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Gko.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  trVnarf,  or  No.  aoa 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 

LELAND  STANFORD.  President. 

Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ol 

London.     Instituted  1S03. 
LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 
NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  of  London 

and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 
QUEEN  INSURANCE  CO  MPA  NY  of  Liverpool.    Es- 
tablished 1857. 
A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  *on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S.  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposit  Building,)  San  Francisco. 
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CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  YEARS  1843,  'U  AND  '15, 


By  THLLIAM   BL  THO.HES, 


The  January  BTnmrter  of  Ballou's  Mnnlhlv 
Magazine  will  contain  the  first  chapter  of  this  thrillinp 
biography,  elegantly  illustrated.  The  be?t  and  mostamus- 
inrr  work  of  the  author.  Be  sure  and  read  it.  Ballon'* 
Macazhie  is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  tbe  world.  100  pages 
Illustrations,  poetry  and  stories.  Onlv  £1.50  per  year— 
15  cents  single  copies.  Send  10  cents  for  "specimen  number. 
Address,  Boston.  Mass..  23  nawlev  Street 
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DETROIT, 
,    Mich, 


ROYAL 

WORCESTER    WARE. 

The  MOST  ELEGANT  and   COMPLETE  LINE  of  this 
Celebrated  POTTERY  in  the  city. 

THOMAS  DAY  &  GO. 

122  &.  124  SUTTER  STREET. 


New  Zealand  Insurance  Company, 

FIRE    AND    MARINE. 

UNLIMITED  LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS. 

Capital 85,oo»,ooo 

Capital-paid  np 1.1100.000 

Asset. 2,098.568 

Reinsurance  Reserve $33a,2fiS 

All  other    Llabllltiei 180.RI 

519.990 

Surplus  Tor  Pollcy-bolders 1.578,118 

Premiums  received  to  May  31st,  1882 10,891, 174 

Losses  Paid  to  date 0,649,770 

U.  S.  Bonds  deposited  Willi  Treasurer  of  State  of  Oregon 50.000 

Heal  Estate,  San  Francisco 160,000 

LOSSES  PAYABLE   AS   REQUIRED   III    CLIENTS 

In  Australia,    New  Zealand,    New  York,   United    Kingdom,   India.  China,   and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
W.  F.  BKOWN,  Manager,  Portland,  Oregon. 

HUGH  CBAIC,  Manager  for  Pacific  Coast,  412  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  LOAN  AND  MERCANTILE  AGENCY  CO. 

(Limited.)        1  Queen  Victoria  St.,  Mansion  House,  London,  E.  E. 

Capital  Subscribed : $15,OOO,tO0 

Capital  Paid  up 1,571,335 

Reserve  Fund 1,060,000 

Assets,  December  31st,  1883 23,191,370 

London  Directors : 

Emanuel  Boutcher,   Esq.,   Robert  Porter,   Esq.,  Falconer  Larkworthy,   Esq.,   Thomas  Russell,  Esq.,  C.  M.  G-, 

The  Hon.   A.  J.    Mundella,    M.  P.,    Sir  Edward  W.  Stafford,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
MANAGING  DIRECTOR,    LONDON:    F.  Larkworthy.  Esq.        MANAGER,  LONDON:    Henry   Moncrief 
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^e  ©kttle  of  tl\e  8elle£ 


By   EVELYN    M.  LUDLUM. 


"  Water,"  said  the  Professor,  keeping  a  tight  hold  upon  the 
broad  brim  of  his  country  hat,  which  was  a  cross  between  a 
moldy  haystack  and  a  weather-beaten  thatch,  "  under  the 
pressure  of  an  ordinary  a  mosphere,  boils  at  two  hundred 

and  " 

"  No  figures,  as  you  value  my  peace  of  mind,  bon  cam- 
arade!"  interrupted  a  cheery  voice.  "I  thought  to  have 
left  everything  sordid  and  money-suggesting  safe  for  thirty- 
six  hours  behind  a  time-lock." 

"  Don't  interrupt  this  fl  >w  of  wit  and  wisdom,  young  man  1 " 
retorted  the  Professor,  airily.  " — at  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees.  Relieved  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  water 
ooiis  at — well,  out  of  regard  for  Julius,  I  will  only  say  at  a 
temperature  very  much  lower.  Now  to  the  point :  Care  has 
a  weight  of  several  atmospheres.  Let  us  for  this  day,  there- 
fore, create  a  vacuum" — lightly  indicating  a  locality  by 
touching  the  second  button  of  his  thin  summer  coat  with  his 
disengaged  hand — "  wherein  our  spirits  may  not  boil  only, 
but  boil  over." 

It  was  indeed  worth  any  lugubrious  man's  while  to  study 
the  Professor's  countenance  as  he  delivered  himself  thus 
^ayly  from  the  front  seat  of  the  wagon.  Not  too  fine  and 
iresh  awagon,  but  •  usly  and  weed  scented,  guileless  of  recent 
;>aint,  and  lurnished  with  a  strong  brake. 

The  speaker  had  turned  himself  halt  about,  so  as  to  com- 
mand his  feminine  audience.  His  long  gray  eyes,  under 
their  fu,l,  waxen  awning;,  glanced  from  face  to  face  in  undis- 
guised search  for  appreciation.  A  smile  lifting  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  punctuated  by  a  dimple  in  his  chin,  was  at 
once  drol  and  engaging. 

Everybody  1  uighed,  save  Miss  Tyner.  She  did  sometimes 
laugh;  but  trifles  were  tragic  to  her,  and  she  had  just  gotten 
into  a  disagreement  with  her  parasol.  A  rib  and  spring  be- 
ing broken,  it  sullenly  refused  to  unfurl. 

"  Permit  me,  Adena,"  said  the  Professor,  meliifluously. 

He  relinqiished  his  hat-brim  and  seized  the  sunshade, 
holding  his  head  tipped  toward  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  driving  at  a  brisk  pace.  Vainly.  Au  instant  later  he 
was  bawling :  "  Oh,  my  roof !"  and  "  Stop,  stop  !  " 

"  You  should  have  fastened  it  on,"  carped  Miss  Tyner. 
"Tis  so  disagreeable  going  somewhere,  and  never  getting 
there." 

She  then  retired  under  the  cloudless  ecru  sky  of  her  para- 
sol, until  the  wagon,  laboring  up  a  steep  rise,  stopped  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  woods.  She  looked  around  to  ask,  "  Is 
this  the  place  ?  "•  and  to  ejaculate,  "  Oh  !  "—both  query  and 
expletive  being  subtly  informed  by  expectations  not  quite 
met. 

The  Professor  hopped  over  the  wheel  to  earth,  there  to 
caper  about  delighted. 

"  '  P-eping  forth  from  their  alleys  green, 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys  are  seen.'  " 
quoted  Mabel,  meaningly. 

"  I  must  be  a  sylvan  boy,"  laughed  the  Professor.  "  For  if 
I  haven't  forgotten  my  mythology,  there  was  something 
queer  about  the  pedal  architecture  of  those  other  chaps." 

Miss  Tyner  was  the  last  to  descend. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  could  be  like  this,"  she  said,  still  looking 
around. 

She  climbed  a  rock  near  at  hand,  and,  throned  there, 
watched  the  many  ecstatic  movements  of  freed  limbs,  listened 
to  all  the  cries  of  delight  and  breathings  of  satisfaction. 
Thence  she  let  fall  an  observation  intended,  doubtless,  to  be 
crushing  : 

"  I  have  seen  Niagara." 

'  And  I  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,"  bubbled  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  yet  I  thoroughly  enjoy  this — I  enjoy  this  ! " 

And  he  hurried  off,  ostensibly  to  assist  Julius  in  taking  the 
horses  out  of  harness.  I  stood  by  Miss  Tyner's  footstool,  i 
and  became  the  recipient  of  her  ideas  upon  certain  subjects. 

"  She's  trying  to  attract  his  attention  ;  but  she  needn't  I 
i  nk  he  doesn't  see  through  it." 

What  if  Miss  Tyner  provided  no  antecedents  for  her  cluster 
<•  personal  pronouns?  I  answered,  without  a  moment's  mys- 
t  ficanon : 

"  Her  eagerness  to  please  must  flatter  his  self-love." 

Miss  Tyner  was  silent  a  moment. 

"See  those  two  men  stop  and  stare!     I'il  wager  they're 
king  fun  of  her." 

I  thought  not.  Ii  was  a  pretty  picture  :  Mabel  in  the 
iiidst  of  the  five  children,  Miss  Tyner's  nieces  and  nephews. 
<o»  they  caught   at  each   o.ther's  hands,    holding  fast  and 

nirling  about  in  a  dazzle  of  brighfpicnic  colors.  Now  the 
lying  fairy  circle  broke,  Mabel  darting  off,  pursued  by  swift 

et  and  exuberant  cries.  Round  and  round  a  great  stolid 
.ee-trunk,  threading  yonder  green  alley,  flashing  across  this 
nearer  sunlighted  space  in  her  gay  blue  dress,  and  so  to 
spring  thoughtlessly  in  front  of  the  horse  Julius  was  tether 
ing.  The  animal  reared  and  plunged,  the  halter  slipped 
:hrough  Julius's  fingers.  The  frightened  beast  was  off  at  a  | 
wild  galiop. 

"  Now  she's  done  it ! "  cried  Miss  Tyner,  in  a  tone  of  in-  I 
tense,  even  militant  satisfaction. 

Nothing  was  to  be  thought  of  but  to  watch  and  wait ; 
breathlessly  for  the  capture. 

Julius  looming  up  sudden'y  in  a  near  green  arcade,  his 
countenance  flushed  with  tx.rcise  and  victory,  Mabel  con- 
tritely approached  him  : 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  it  in  your  heart  to  forgive  me,  Mr. 
Ballard,"  we  heard  her  mellow  voice  pleading.  "  I  didn't 
think — really  I  didn't." 

"  We  don't  expect  forethought  of  bright  little  butterflies 
like  you,"  returned  the  gentleman,  lightly. 

"  There's  a  sneer  under  that  speech,"  commented  Miss 
Tyner.    "  I  despise  cynicism.    Besides,  I'd  like  Mr.  Ballard 


better  if  he  wasn't  so  provokingly  good-looking.    Beauty  al- 
ways renders  a  man  insufferably  conceited." 

"  But  Mr.  Ballard  is  not  so.  And  you  must  allow  that  he's 
more  than  good-looking.  Quite  unique,  I  should  say.  What 
a  contrast  between  his  fresh  cheeks,  luxuriant  brown  beard, 
and  silver  hair  !  " 

To  this  unguarded  outburst  Miss  Tyner  replied  by  a  med- 
itative "  Oh  1"  and  a  long  stare,  almost  feline  in  its  absence 
of  expression.     Still  staring,  she  murmured  : 

"  Which  one  of  you  is  it  ?" 

"  What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  pretend  not  to  know.  You  and  Mabel  have  been 
four  weeks  at  his  mother's.     Well  ?  " 

Why  should  I  own  to  this  inquisitive  lady  that  I  would 
have  given  worlds  to  be  able  to  answer  her  query  ? 

I  quarreled  with  her  matter-of-fact  views  of  affairs. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Leo  ! "  she  said,  in  her  dryest  tone ; 
"you're  a  frank,  natural  sort  of  a  girl  in  most  things.  Young 
people  thrown  much  together  at  susceptible  periods — oh, 
don't  tell  me  that  you  haven't  felt  the  potency  of  propin- 
quity." 

"  How  I  hate  the  word  ! " 

"  But  nearness  is  irresistible.  Why,  it  affected  even — why 
shouldn't  I  go  on  ? — yes,  I  will  1"  Then  in  a  key  suited  to 
mystery  :  "  The  Professor  and  I  met  last  year  at  Santa  Cruz. 
I  might  have  passed  by  that  man  a  thousand  times  in  the 
city,  but  in  the  surf  he  was  simply  all-conquering.  One 
a'temoon  I  ventured  out  too  far,  and  swallowed  a  wave. 
The  Professor  rescued  me." 

I  endeavored  to  keep  her  absorbed  in  this  reminiscence  by 
a  display  of  interest — factitious,  perhaps — but  some  strong 
feeling  drew  her  back  to  that  perplexing  interrogation. 
j  _  "  Come,  give  me  some  little  inkling  which  ;  won't  you  ?  It 
isn't  mere  curiosity  on  my  part But,  0  dear  1  I  sup- 
pose I  must  keep  my  mouth  shut.  Isn't  it  Mabel  he  likes  ? 
She's  prettier  than  you  are,  Leo,  and  men  of  his  stamp  are 
so  susceptible  to  beauty.  He  sees  through  her,  yet  he  can't 
help  being  attracted." 

There  was  no  doubt,  I  owned,  that  Mr.  Ballard  was  greatly 
taken  with  Mabel  Foster's  appearance. 

Miss  Tyner  fairly  clapped  her  hands  at  this  admission, 
and  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  explaining  her  pleasurable 
excitement,  when  she  saw  the  Professor  rushing  toward  us. 

"Julius  is  going  to  lead  us  to  an  old  water-wheel — a  veri- 
table Forty-niner.  He'll  tell  us  its  history,  too.  You  must 
see  it,  Adena." 

Julius  was  our  host  for  those  last  lovely  hours  of  my  sum- 
mer holiday.  Never  any  entertainer  more  generous  and 
genial. 

There  were  nine  of  us  to  troop  at  his  heels  or  to  cluster 
about  him,  as  the  sylvan  path  narrowed  or  widened. 

"  Precious  little  to  tell,"  he  laughed.  Yet  that  little  musi- 
cally. His  voice  had  no  harsh,  or  blatant,  or  self-assertive 
notes.  Rich  and  deep,  it  was  in  tube  with  the  stir  of  leaf- 
laden  boughs. 

"Nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  oldest  grist-mill 
north  of  San  Francisco  but  the  silent  relic  we  shall  come  to 
directly.  Another  mill,  built  some  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  is 
also  abandoned.  The  burr-stones,  however,  which  rounded 
Cape  Horn  thirty  odd  years  ago,  are  still  busily  grinding  the 
wheat  which  gives  Healdsburg  its  daily  bread." 

They  now  stood  before  the  huge,  blackened  water-wheel. 
It  lay  high  and  dry,  warped  and  useless,  in  a  wild,  bosky 
remoteness.  Naught  else  betrayed  man's  invasion  of  those 
solitudes.  The  plushy  moss,  the  thick  hazel  bushes,  the  tan- 
gled vines,  the  crowded  trees,  pushing  their  tapering  tops 
higher  and  higher  for  a  breath  of  open  heavens  ;  every- 
where, in  a  passionate  rapture  of  growth  and  of  greenery, 
nature  had  overrun  all  traces  of  human  intrusion.  In  the 
near,  leaf-hidden  distance,  the  unseen  creek  leaped  a  rocky 
cleft  with  sound  of  untrammeled  exultation. 

Miss  Tyner  had  listened  to  Julius's  brief  sketch  with  a 
gaze  exigent  of  the  marvelous.  Disappointment  and  intol- 
erance of  Mabel's  ready  expletives  glassed  themselves  in  her 
countenance. 

"  A  lady  loses  as  soon  as  she  admires  too  easily  and  too 
much,"  she  said,  loftily;  "take  Emerson's  word  for  it. 
Wnat  have  we  come  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ?  A  rot- 
ting wooden  skeleton,  thirty  years  old  ?  Why,  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  there  are  buildings  a  hundred — two  hun- 
dred " 

"And  in  Egypt,  my  dear,"  interrupted  the  Professor, 
beamingly.  "  Why  not  go  back,  at  a  bound,  to  Karnak  and 
Luxor  ?  Yet " — industriously  twirling  his  watch-chain  and 
twinkling  his  eyes  at  her — "  it  might  be  well  to  reflect  that 
Forty-nine,  measured  by  the  march  of  Pacific  Coast  events, 
the  complete  change  in  methods  and  pursuits,  the  disappear- 
ance of  old  types  of  character,  and  so  forth,  is  tremendously 
jrchaic." 

But  Miss  Tyner  would  not  listen,  much  less  reflect.  As 
she  moved  away  in  utter  indifference  to  things  Californian, 
the  Professor  lingered  an  instant. 

"  Engaged  people  are  often  the  reverse  of  engaging  ! "  was 
all  that  he  said,  with  how  inimitable  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance. 

When  he  had  hurried  on,  Miss  Tyner's  three  nieces  and 
two  nephews  streaming  after,  we  who  were  left  sat  leaning 
against  the  old  water-wheel,  which  was  never  more  to  re- 
volve. 

"  I  don't  envy  the  Professor  his  future,"  remarked  Julius, 
carefully  denying  to  his  voice  the  impatience  his  brows  sug- 
gested. 

"  Would  you,  if  you  were  a  woman,  envy  Miss  Tyner  her 
future?"  queried  Mabel,  antithetically, eyeing  him  the  while 
softly  askance. 


Julius  laughed.  But  by  no  word  would  he  disparage  his 
friend,  the  Prolessor. 

"  How  fortunate  that  every  man  doesn't  fall  in  love  with 
the  same  woman,"  he  continued,  pursuing  his  own  view  of 
the  subject.  "  I  know  the  remark  is  trite  ;  but  it  has  just 
come  to  me  with  a  startling  freshness  very  like  originality." 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  just  as  undesirable  for  every  woman  to  be 
infatuated  with  the  same  man?"  asked  Mabel. 

"  Well,  yes ;  there  are  some  of  your  sex  whose  tender 
glances — supposing  I  were  that  one  man,  of  course— whose 
tender  glances  would  greatly  afflict  me." 

Certainly  not  the  girl's  he  was  then  encountering.  I  felt 
my  heart  rising  toward  my  throat.  I  wondered  if  I  might 
not  steal  away  and  leave  those  two  alone  together. 

"  There's  not  a  particle  of  romance  in  such  a  match  as  that 
between  Miss  Tyner  and  your  friend,"  cooed  Mabel. 

"  Romance  !  "  echoed  Julius. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  leaned  his  head  back,  and  dreamed  a 
moment. 

"  Guess  what  I  am  thinking  1 "  he  cried,  dividing  a  glance 
impartially  between  us,  and  so  waiting  in  smiling  expectancy. 

I  had  once  heard  him  declare  that  he  held  true  love  to  be 
to  a  certain  extent  clairvoyant. 

Did  I  now,  therefore,  put  forth  vigorous  mental  effort,  or 
did  what  I  wished  to  divine  come  to  me  as  an  inspiration  ?  I 
waited  until  Mabel  had  hazarded  several  disconnected  things 
in  quick  succession,  each  wide  of  the  mark. 

My  face  lighted  up  with  an  elate  certainty. 

"  You  are  planning  what  you  would  do,"  said  I,  "  if  you 
could  do  exactly  as  you  pleased  just  this  moment." 

He  did  not  say  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong.  His  genial 
expectancy  gave  way  to  an  expression  of  annoyance  which 
he  must  have  wished  to  hide.     He  rose,  exclaiming  : 

"Shall  we  go?" 

Not  to  seek  the  Professor  and  his  exacting  lady-love  ;  for, 
his  face  regaining  its  frank  pleasure,  Julius  explained  : 

"  There  is  in  these  woods  a  wild  nook,  unknown,  I  fondly 
believe,  to  any  save  myself.  I  discovered  it  last  year,  and 
fancy  I  can  lead  you  directly  to  it." 

He  flies  rather  than  walks,  and  we  scurry  about  as  best  we 
may,  over  rustling  madrono  leaves,  across  a  dry-throated 
flume,  beneath  low-sweeping  boughs,  through  a  dancing  in- 
terchange of  leafy  light  and  shade ;  now  scrambling  igno- 
miniously,  now  surmounting  victoriously,  now  tangled  in  a 
network  of  bared  rootlets,  and,  last,  into  an  exquisite  natural 
refectory. 

"  This  flat  rock,  ladies,  hewn  by  the  Deluge,  perhaps,  shall 
be  our  luncheon-table  ! "  cries  Julius,  gayiy,  delighted  at  our 
delight.  "  For  seats,  here  is  a  stone  bench,  softly  mossed, 
there  a  fallen  bough  twisted  into  a  rustic  divan.  Choose 
which  you  will  have." 

He  selected  his  own  place  upon  the  ground,  and  his  favor- 
ite woodland  posture,  laying  his  bared  head  softly  against  a 
corrugated  tree-trunk.  But  he  vouchsafed  himself  merely  a 
moment's  rest  rich  with  appreciation. 

"  Now,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  renewed  and  vigorous,  "  stay 
you  here.     I  will  go  back  for  our  friends  and  the  baskets." 

Mabel  begged  eagerly  to  accompany  him,  urging  that  she 
would  be  needed  to  assist  the  children. 

I  saw  those  two  disappear  hand  in  hand  at  a  swinging  gait. 
I  sat  alone  under  the  double  shadow  of  the  woods  and  of 
huge  masses  of  fire-quarried  basalt.  Whatever  of  verdure 
can  be  expressed  in  varied  leafage  was  around  me — whatever 
of  tremulous  ecstasy  in  liquid  sounds.  The  purring,  trick- 
ling, lapping,  leaping  wonder  of  water  dashing  or  dallying 
down,  madly  or  merrily  in  love  with  its  own  crystal  clear- 
ness and  unfettered  freedom. 

"  Glorious  Mill  Creek !  Let  me  try  to  feel,  whatever  I 
want  and  miss,  that  it  has  been  an  inestimable  blessing  just 
for  one  brief  day  to  have  the  lines  of  my  life  fallen  along  thy 
banks." 

I  uttered  this  invocation  aloud.  A  trilling  laugh  startled 
me  and  drew  my  eyes  upward.  Across  a  flickering  space  a 
grand,  lichen-grayed  bowlder  was  crowned  by  an  image  of 
silence  in  daring  modem  draperies. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone,  Mabel." 

"  Only  out  of  sight.  Then  I  '  fetched  a  compass  round 
about ' — as  the  good  book  quaintly  hath  it — and  climbed  this 
pillar.  Mr.  Ballard  p.sked  me  to  remain.  Isn't  he  charming 
to-day  ?  " 

"  More  so  than  ordinarily  ?  " 

She  ignored  the  question. 

"  How  thoughtful,  too.  He  said  :  '  You'll  feel  your  weari- 
ness to-morrow,  MabeL'  Does  he  ever  call  you  by  your 
given  name?" 

I  was  obliged  to  acknowleage  that  he  did  not. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived,  Julius  was  leading 
Miss  Tyner,  and  carrying  the  hugest  basket.  The  Professor 
had  been  put  in  charge  of  a  small  hamper  and  the  children — 
a  charge  which  he  fulfilled  by  hopping  lightly  along,  leaving 
each  of  the  juvenile  quintet  to  scramble  for  himself.  Being 
thus  gayly  on  hand,  he  locked  about  for  some  mild  means  of 
distinguishing  himself.  A:ile  of  tongue  as  of  fool,  even 
while  clambering  up  a  rude  basaltic  hint  at  a  stairway,  he 
called  Miss  Tyner's  attention  to  his  lofty  eminence.  The 
lady  addressed  would  have  cast  a  damper  on  spirits  less  ir- 
repressible than  the  Professor's.  She  surveyed  his  position 
through  her  polished  eye-glasses,  and  murmured  : 

"That  isn't  a  circumstance  to  Tab'e  Rock." 

"  Then  my  startling  exploit  must  end  in  smoke,"  laughed 
he,  throwing  himself  down,  cigatette  in  hand. 

Miss  Tyner  was  not  always  disagreeable.  She  now  proved 
herself  capable  of  quiet  and  homely  ministries. 

"  I'll  lay  the  cloth,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  possession  of  the 
basket,  "  and  Leo  will  help  spread  forth  the  things." 
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But  Julias  cheerfully  interfered.  "I  object  to  that  ar- 
rangement. Miss  Winters  has  already  been  engaged  as  my 
assistant." 

I  did  not  dispute  what  was  quite  as  new  to  me  as  to  any 
hearer.  I  flashed  no  glance  of  triumph  upon  Mabel.  I  fol- 
lowed Julius  down  the  thickly  grassed  slope. 

While  he  built  the  fire,  I  searched  for  two  forked  sticks. 
These  he  set  upon  either  hand  of  the  pale  daylight  flames.  I 
trimmed  the  bits  of  beef;  he  spitted  them.  The  primitive 
cookery  happily  progressing,  we  sat  cozily  together. 

Mr.  Ballard  had  thrown  aside  his  hat,  as  if  it  were  a  con- 
ventional adornment,  gladly  discarded.  A  percolating  ray 
of  sunshine  spun  and  danced  in  the  very  depths  of  his  eyes 
as  he  turned  them  upon  me.  Wonderlully  expressive  blue 
orbs  they  were. 

"  Do  you  know,  Leo — have  you  any  conception  " — said  he, 
his  usual  color,  heightened  by  a  more  ardent  glow—"  what  a 
ihoroughly  satisfactory  picnic  companion  you  are  ?" 

"  Why,  no,"  I  protested  J   "  tell  me  "• 

"In  wnut  way?"  divining  the  close  of  my  query.  "In 
every  wav.  Yju  are  neither  over  critical  nor  mawkishly  rapt- 
urous. Y 'U  neither  exasperate  nor  weary.  You  just  enjoy, 
in  a  full,  rich  fashion,  that  informs  your  gait,  your  mien,  your 
m  iny  expressions  of  voice  and  of  countenance.  You  are 
.active,  self-helpful,  and  yet  not  masculine ;  buoyant,  and  yet 
nut  bold  " 

"  Oh,  don't ! "  I  cried,  laughingly  ;  "  you  will  make  me 
vain,  self  conscious." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  any  such  thing" — gayly.  "No;  you 
have  an  inner  core  of  shyness,  for  all  your  frank  and  friendly 
ma  .ners.  And  tenderness  lives  deep  down  in  your  heart  of 
hearts,  a  well-spring  yet  untapped  " 

"  Mr.  Ballard,  the  meat  is  burning  1"  cried  I. 

"  Nonsense,"  he  contradicted.  "  It  is  only  deliciously 
brown,  and  its  juices  hoarded  up  within.    Come." 

As  we  walked  hungri'y  toward  our  woodland  meal,  Julian 
had  opportunity  only  to  exclaim  : 

"  What  wonders  a  few  hours  of  balmy  and  balsamic  sun- 
shine work  in  us  hard,  practical,  money-grasping  men. 
Sometimes,  Miss  Leo,  I  wish  I  were  a  wild  creature,  with  no 
world  but  the  woods.  Yet  if  any  human  heart  beat  under 
the  wolf-skin,  it  would  not  do  at  all.  A  man  must  have 
more  than  inanimate — and  brute — nature  to  content  him. 
Don't  you  see  that  ?  " 

"  I  know  a  woman  must,"  said  I,  saucily. 

Why  should  I  be  half-stifled  by  a  sense  of  happiness  too 
great  to  bear  ? 

The  table  awaited  us  with  a  welcome  at  once  substantial 
and  artistic.  That  wild  grape-vine  edging  the  cloth,  those 
bouquets  of  wheat-ears  and  columbines  showed  Mabel's 
touch. 

The  Professor  had  left  his  eyrie  and  smoky  reveries.  He 
was  seated  next  his  fiancee  eagerly  ogling  the  viands. 

"  A  vacuum  other  than  that  I  spoke  of  this  morning  an- 
nounces itself  under  my  waistcoat,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  it  is  the 
sort,  by  Jove  !  which  nature  abhors.  What  has  kept  you  so 
long  ?  Have  you  and  Miss  Winters  come  to  a  good  under- 
standing ?  " 

"  Nonsense  ! "  ejaculated  Miss  Tyner,  glancing  sharply 
from  me  to  Julius,  and  back  to  me  again. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  glad  of  a  skin  easily 
burned.  I  was  glad  the  sun  had  that  day  "  marked  me  for 
his  own."  My  furious  blushes  could  add  no  color,  if  heat,  to 
my  cheeks. 

Mabel  was  looking  a  bit  cross,  yet  very  cool  and  eminently 
graceful.  She  had  wreathed  herself,  as  well  as  the  table, 
with  grape-vines.     She  murmured  : 

"  I  have  saved  a  place  for  you,  Mr.  Ballard." 

Next  her  own.  The  gentleman  dropped  into  it  with  a 
deep  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"The  picture  is  now  perfect,"  mumbled  the  Professor,  his 
mouth  full  of  sandwich. 

"  My  sensations,"  Julius  declared,  "are  those  of  bodily  rest 
and  mental  ecstasy." 

Miss  Tyner  glanced  triumphantly  at  the  Professor. 

*******  * 

How  hot  we  were  ;  how  pantingly,  radiatingly  hot !  What 
wonder !  We  had  been  browsing  about  the  old  abandoned 
mid  where  there  was  no  flicker  of  shade  higher  than  would 
serve  for  a  grasshopper's  hiding.  The  whitewashed  walls, 
the  spreading  patches  of  white-blossomed  dog-fennel  re- 
flected dazzling  waves  of  light  and  stifling  wafts  of  heat. 

A  grizzled  oak,  yielding  no  whit  of  its  warrior-like  sturdi- 
ness  to  the  blandishments  of  summer,  flaunting  ragged 
beards  of  moss,  stood  out  boldly  on  a  near  hillside.  We 
hurried  toward  it  by  common  consent. 

The  Prolessor  stretched  himself  upon  his  back  with  the 
toes  of  his  white  canvas  shoes,  and  his  long  nose  pointing 
heavenward,  while  his  eyes  blinked  through  the  leaves  with 
.in  expression  of  infantile  vacuity. 

I  watched  Julius  and  Mabel.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
looked  at  her  tenderly.  Did  I  imagine  it? — or  did  a  soft 
glow  suffuse  her  face  ?  I  rose  impulsively  to  leave  them, 
siyin,'  : 

"  I'm  dying  of  thirst ;  so  good-bye  for  a  while." 

Half  across  the  sunburnt  open  space,  Julius  overtook  me. 
"You'll  need  this,  won't  you?"  he  scolded,  rattling  his  tin- 
cup.    "  Besides,  you  are  my  guest  to-day." 

Mabel  was  but  a  few  steps  behind  him.  We  three  panted 
on  through  the  stretch  of  hot  stubble  remaining  between  us 
and  the  shady  banks. 

It  was  glorious  in  our  last  retreat,  yet  we  were  not  wholly 
content.  A  sinuous  road  wound  off  between  the  trees,  an 
invitation  to  farther  rambling.  Julius  fancied  that  he  knew 
whither  it  led. 

"  I  remember,"  he  exclaimed,  between  retrospective  pauses, 
"  following  some  such  direction  to  reach  a  garden  where 
there  were  delicious  strawberries.     Shall  we  go  there  ?  " 

The  Professor  came  panting  upon  the  scene  just  in  time 
to  catch  the  question. 

"  Let's  go  by  all  means  ! "  he  exclaimed,  enthusiastically. 
"  Where  is  it,  and  what  for  ? " 

"But  Miss  Tyner?" 

"  Oh,  she'll  know  that  I'm  all  right,"  returned  the  Profess- 
or, smiling,  in  superb  unconsciousness  that  Julius's  concern 
might  possibly  have  been  evinced  on  behalf  of  the  lady. 

We  started  gayly.  Farther  in,  and  away  from  civilization, 
the  road  assumed  the  character  known  as  "  corduroy,"  and 


it  wound  among  the  trees,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  brook, 
climbing  hills,  fitting  itself  meekly  to  hollows,  and  so  stretch- 
ing out  indefinitely. 

I  was  happy  again.  Even  my  quick,  sensitive  pride  could 
discover  in  Julius's  manner  no  hint  of  a  desire  to  be  alone 
with  Mabel.  He  was  devotion  itself  to  both — now  running 
up  a  steep  bank  to  bring  me  a  spray  of  azalea,  and  lending 
her  his  steady  hand  across  a  fallen  log  ;  now  calling  me  to 
see  the  straight  stem  of  a  silver  birch  measuring  a  dozen  feet 
of  unbroken  inverted  reflection  in  half  as  many  inches'  depth 
of  limpid  water ;  now  putting  back  the  low  boughs  for 
Mabel's  safe  passage. 

Yet  I  began  to  scent  a  fine  discrimination  in  his  seemingly 
equal  attentions.  He  smoothed  the  way  for  her ;  but  me  he 
summoned  when  there  was  aught  to  be  admired  and  enjoyed. 

We  found  the  garden  before  all  of  us  had  lost  our  courage. 
The  spot  was  as  wild  as  it  was  remote.  Sheer  hills,  rank  on 
rank,  shut  it  in  on  three  sides,  but  leaving  it  a  broad  south- 
ern exposure.  The  ground  was  rich  and  rolling.  Beds  of 
vegetables  ran  hither  and  thither  in  luxuriant  irregularity. 
The  sunshine  seemed  to  slip  dreamlessly  upon  every  lolling 
leaf. 

Suddenly  the  Professor  exclaimed  "  Ha  !"  in  tragic  style. 
H  s  roving  eyes  had  made  a  discovery.  He  pointed.  Away 
to  the  right  stretched  an  unmistakable  strawberry-bed. 

A  man  stood  at  one  corner  gazing  stupidly  at  us.  No 
parley  was  attempted.  Julius  simply  seized  the  inert 
male  on-looker  by  his  shirt-sleeve,  and  swept  him  away  pro- 
testing. 

The  pair  returned  presently  the  best  of  friends,  each  talk- 
ing busily. 

We  could  return  homeward  in  high  glee. 

True,  there  was  but  one  basket  of  berries  for  each  pair  of 
us.     We  gayly  planned  with  whom  each  was  to  share. 

"  I'll  cabbage  a  cabbage-leaf  to  shield  my  beauties,"  said 
the  Professor,  enthusiastically  starting  off  and  returning  with 
a  cool-looking,  white-veined,  succulent  cover. 

"  The  biggest  berries  are  a-top,  of  course.  Adena  shall 
have  the  lower  half." 

The  homeward  walk  was  well-nigh  interminable.  We 
found  the  five  children  wading,  barefooted,  in  an  eddying 
sweep  of  the  creek.  We  found  Miss  Tyner  calmly  reposing 
upon  our  lunch-table,  which,  thanks  to  overcoats  and  shawls, 
she  had  converted  into  a  comfortable  divan.  Her  languor 
was  that  of  a  spirit  saturated  with  the  delicious  coolness  and 
shade.  She  eyed  us — vagabonds  that  we  were  ! — benignly 
and  distantly.  She  noted  our  burned  noses,  perspiring  fore- 
heads, and  dusty  garments  with  no  gleam  of  compassion. 

Only  when  the  Professor,  totally  forgetting  which  half  of 
his  basket  she  was  foreordained  to  enjoy,  disclosed  his  peace- 
offering,  did  she  condescend  to  sit  up. 

Then  she  coolly  emptied  her  basket  before  asking  the  Pro- 
fessor if  he  wasn't  fond  of  berries,  and  observed,  while  wip, 
ing  her  lips  : 

"  You  don't  seem  to  be  eating." 

The  Professor's  amusing  laugh  was  as  of  a  boy's  who  puts 
a  good  face  upon  a  bad  matter. 

"  That  box  was  to  be  an  epitome  of  our  hie,  Adena.  We 
were  to  share  it." 

Soon  after  this  episode,  Julius  was  lying  alone  on  the  near 
bank  of  the  creek,  gazing  through  the  smoke  of  his  cigar  at 
the  rich,  turfy  rise  of  the  opposite  and  steeper  bank.  The 
day  was  going  fast — this  last,  lovely  summer  day.  I  dared 
to  join  him. 

Mabel  had  crossed  the  creek,  and  was  slowly  climbing  the 
bank  before  us.  She  moved  in  among  the  trees,  where  ma- 
drono, and  silver  birch,  and  redwood,  and  pine  expanded  in 
a  passionate  rapture  of  foliage.  She  found  a  twisted  grape- 
vine, and  sat  swinging  in  it,  to  show,  at  rhythmic  intervals, 
a  dainty  shoe  and  bit  of  sky-blue  hose. 

Julius's  artistic  glance  could  not  quit  the  picture. 

"  Such  a  sensitive,  appealing  child  she  is — so  clinging  1 " 

"  Ah,  Julius  ! "  I  thought,  but  would  not  say,  "  there  are 
moments  in  life  when  clinging  arms  are  cruel,  dragging  even 
a  powerful  swimmer  down  to  death." 

His  cigar  smoked  out,  Julius  threw  himself  backward,  and 
appeared  to  study  the  sky.     I  studied  him. 

His  was  a  rare  face,  a  rare  head.  I  knew  his  life.  It  had 
been  brave,  self-denying,  and,  of  late  years,  successful. 
Having  accomplished  what  he  had  set  about  for  those  de- 
pendent upon  him,  he  was  a  trifle  intolerant  of  other  men's 
failures. 

But  now  the  critical  sternness  which  made  most  young 
women  afraid  of  him  had  vanished  from  his  face.  His 
broad  brow,  swept  by  locks  early  silvered,  was  smooth  and 
benign.  His  eyes  beamed  softly  up  toward  the  beaming  sky. 
His  lips  moved — red  lips,  and  sensuous  they  proved,  when 
not  compressed  in  self-control.  He  began  to  murmur  pres- 
ently, in  rhyme : 

"Love,  art  thou  in  the  trees? 
The  fickle  breeze 
Doth  fitful  rock 

Taeir  nodding  tops.     Come  down  ere  storm-winds  rend  and  shod  : 
My  soul  has  lost  its  ease. 

"  Love,  are  thou  in  the  cloud 
By  sunset  browed 
With  flaming  gold? 
Then  come,  ere  flames  burn  out,  and  creeping  mists  turn  cold. 
And  rude  winds  sough  aloud. 

"  Love,  art  thou  ki  the  sky? 
Then  hither  hie, 
As  stars  grow  bright, 
Along  a  beam  of  Sinus"  changing  light, 

For  I  must  clasp  thee,  Love,  or  die." 

He  paused  there,  and  I  thought  had  finished.  But  he 
went  on  again,  in  a  half-stifled,  minor  voice  : 

"  Love  answers  from  true  eyes  : 

'  Why  question  skies, 

Or  cloud,  or  star. 

Or  trees?    Love,  my  beloved,  has  not  flown  so  far.' 

Thus  answers  Love  with  sighs." 

He  turned  very  gently,  all  unexpectedly,  and  looked  at  me. 

O  Mabel  1  but  to  have  had  your  calm,  creamy  tint  for  a 
moment !  My  cheeks  throbbed  with  the  blood  rushing 
hastily  into  them.  I  thought  he  must  notice.  But  he  only 
said  quietly  : 

"  I'm  so  tired  of  unlover-like  lovers." 


Of  course  he  was  referring  to  the  Professor  and  Miss  Tyn 

"  What  sort  of  a  lover  would  you  be  ?"  I  asked. 
"  No  sort  at  all ! "  he  returned,  laughing  a  trifle  harsbt 
and  jerking  himself  into  a  sitting  posture. 

"  And  yet  I've  often  thought  your  fancy  held  by  som;  on 
I  ventured. 

"  It  is,"  he  answered  ;  "but  I  mustn't  give  way  to  it.  1 
deed,  I  was  wishing  I  might  when  you  guessed  my  though 
by  the  old  water-wheel,  you  know." 

His  eyes  wandered  off  again  to  fasten  themselves  upi 
Mabel,  still  in  her  grape-vine  swing.  Sweeping  back  ai 
forth,  she  sank  into  shade,  rose  ints  sunshine. 

How  my  heart  ached !  I  felt  that  I  must  know  Juliu 
preference  plainly,  if,  indeed,  he  would  frankly  express  it. 

"Is  the  lady  any  one  whom  I  know ? " 

"Surely." 

Just  then  Mabel  caught  his  glance,  held  it  an  instant,  a 
airily  threw  him  a  kiss. 

The  gesture  cut  into  my  breast  like  a  darting  knife.  Who 
his  fancy  was  fixed  seemed  so  awfully,  irrevocably  certs 
until  he  spoke  again  : 

"  I  could  not  care  deeply  for  that  sort  of  character." 

I  looked  across  at  Mabel.  She  smiled  yet,  brightly,  t 
umphantly. 

Was  Julius  bent  upon  making  me  his  confidant?  Well 
had  craved  his  confidence. 

"  When  I  can  not  have  my  darling  with  me,  I  play  t 
lover  to  her  picture." 

Happy  woman  who  could  cause  Julius  Ballard's  voice 
thrill  and  tremble. 

"  Then  you  are  separated  from  her  ?" 

"  Much  of  the  time." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  happy  without  her  ? " 

"  I  am  happier  with  her  1 "  unsheathing  a  glowing  glan 
upon  me. 

He  rose  with  the  energy  of  suppressed  feeling.  I  ros 
too.  He  walked  toward  the  creek's  edge  ;  I  following.  Ti 
roar  of  the  mimic  waterfall  died  away  for  me  in  a  far,  hoik 
murmur.  The  overhanging  bough  rustled  with  weird  si) 
gestions  of  grave-yards  and  of  vaults.  I  heard  him  sa 
ing  : 

"  But,  you  see,  I  can't  ask  her  to  marry  me  ;  there's  som 
thing  prevents.  So  I've  made  tip  my  mind  to  ask  her  to  1 
my  good  friend — for  the  present.  Oh,  let  me  tell  you  wh 
interferes.    There  are  two  intrusive  persons  who  " 

A  sweet  voice  interrupted  him. 

"  Mr.  Ballard  ! " 

Mabel  had  left  her  swing.  In  climbing  a  moss-grovi 
bowlder,  further  to  pose  for  the  love  that  would  never  be  hei 
she  had  dropped  her  hat,  which  straightway  rolled  down  t 
ward  the  creek. 

Would  Mr.  Ballard  kindly  secure  it  ? 

She  had  broken  in  upon  our  last  tele  a  tete.  That  was 
crucial  moment.  The  woman  in  me  exulted.  If  I  had  lc 
him,  so  had  she.  The  angel  in  me  commiserated  her.  SI 
had  boasted  to  me  of  her  conquest.  I  am  glad  to  rememb 
that  the  angel  triumphed. 

"  Go  to  her,"  I  urged. 

Yet  Julius  lingered  long  enough  to  say,  hurriedly  : 

"  I  can  not  finish  the  story  now.  you  do  not  care  to  si 
her  picture." 

"  I  do  care." 

"  Come,  then,  a  compact.  If  you  are  content  with  n 
choice,  Leo,  sit  with  me  driving  homeward." 

When  he  sprang  across  the  creek  the  picture  was  in  n 
hand.     I  held  it,  blindly,  befoie  my  face. 

The  Professor  and  Miss  Tyner  had  heard  Mabel's  cry,  ar 
were  hurriedly  on  the  scene.  The  former  stood  close  by  n 
to  deliver  himself  thus  gayly  : 

"  One  damsel  in  distress  yonder,  and  another  gazin 
moonstruck,  at  her  own  counterfeit  presentment." 

"That  photo  flatters  you,  Leo  1 "  said  Miss  Tyner,  pra; 
matically,  seizing  the  card,  and  subjecting  it  to  a  critical  e 
animation.  "Your  nose  is  freckled,  you  know."  The 
complacently :   "  I  never  freckle." 

"  Isn't  it  lovely,  Professor?"  Mabel  called  from  the  thithi 
edge  of  the  creek. 

She  wished  to  be  sure  that  we  observed  Julius  standit 
gallantly  to  tie  on  her  broad  hat. 

"So  many  exquisite  tints  of  foliage,  Professor  ! " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  gentleman  addressed,  eying  bi 
comically  ;  "  all  the  sappy,  green,  and  tender  things  of  earl 
seem  garnered  there." 

******** 

The  wagon  being  ready  for  the  homeward  trip,  "  May  I  s 
on  the  front  seat,  Mr.  Ballard?"  I  queried,  demurely. 

He  replied  sedately,  consenting. 

But  when  we  were  off  and  away,  those  behind  us  busil 
conversing,  he  broke  in  upon  my  silence,  petulantly  : 

"  You  are  perfectly  satisfied?" 

"  Why  not  ?  "  I  asked,  saucily  secure  in  my  proud  place 
his  coveted  friend. 

"  Because  it  is  unnatural — dreadful !  You  go  home  t( 
morrow.  Business  will  tie  me  here.  We  may  not  mei 
again  for  weeks,  months." 

"  You  are  so  impetuous  ! " 

"  Impetuous  i "  he  echoed,  in  a  seething  sort  of  way.  The 
bursting  out  suddenly :  "  Leonora,  do  you  mind  bein 
laughed  at?" 

"  For  a  principle — no." 

"  For  my  sake  ? "    This  very  warmly,  exigently. 

"  No." 

"  Then  I  am  decided  ! "  he  said,  and  drew  up  the  horses. 

What  was  going  to  happen  ?    With  his  disengaged  ham 
Julius  reached  for  one  of  mine,  which  he  held  close.    1 
turned  about  to  the  rest — how  proudly ! — to  exclaim  : 

"  Friends,  I've  just  been  asking  this  young  lady  to  be 
wife." 

The  professor  shouted  : 

"  The  hat !  I've  won  the  silk  hat,  Adena  !  I  knew  'twoult 
be  Leonora  1 " 

Miss  Tyner  screamed  shrilly,  then  said  to  Mabel,  in 
stage-whisper : 

"  I've  lost  a  salinnle  Lyon  through  you,  miss.  Why  didn 
you  capture  him  ?  " 

Mabel  answered,  in  clear,  open  voice,  her  creamy  tint  v» 
rying  no  whit : 

"Then  you  didn't  know  that  I  am  already  engaged?" 
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NOVELTIES. 


For  the  coming  HOLIDAYS  we  have  added  a 
very  odd  and  rare  line  oi  NOVELTIES  to  our  ele- 
gant and  new  stock  of  FINE  JEWELRY,  DIAMONDS, 
PRECIOUS  STONES,  WATCHES,  CARRIAGE  and 
MANTEL  CLOCKS,  OPERA-GLASSES,  FANS,  etc., 
which  can  not  be  surpassed  lor  beauty,  finish,  and 
design.  We  would  respectfully  invite  the  public 
to  call  and  examine  our  stock. 

NO  OLD  GOODS.        EVERYTHING  NEW, 

which  we  claim  can/not  be  found  in  any  other  store 
in  this  city.  We  sell  at  close  prices.  ill  goods 
marked  in  plain  figures. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 

LEVY  &  GO. 

Makers  and  Importers  of  Fine  Jewelry, 

118    SUTTER    ST. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP 

COMPANY. 


Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Wharf  as 

lollows : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  an<l  PCGET  SOUND  ports,  at  10  i.  M., 
on  the  5th,  10th,  15th,  30th,  35th,  and  30th  of  every 
month.  Ihe  steamer  sailing  the  30th  of  each  month 
connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the  tompany's  steamer 
for  ALASKA. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the  O.  R.  &  N. 
Co.,  every  three  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON,  CAYrcOS, 
PORT  HARFORD.  S*v  LUIS  «BISP«,  GAVI'T*.  SASTA 
BIRRARt,  SAN  BUUNAVENTUR4,  MUtNOIE,  SAN 
PEORO,  L  S  ANGELES,  and  SAX  D'EGO,  evt-ry  second 
day;   excepting  SAN  DIEGO,  every  fifth  day— A.  M. 

For  EURFK4,  ARCATA,  and  HOOKTON,  Humboldt  Bay,  every 
Wednesday,  at  9  A.  M. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  etc.,  every  Monday,  3  P.  M. 


TICKET  OFFICE,  NO.  214  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


COODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Acents, 

NO.  10  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 

JAPAN   AND   CHINA. 

Steamers  leave  wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  at  13  noon, 
for  YOKOHAMA  and  HONGKONG,  connecting  at  Yokohama  with 
Steamers  of  the  Mitsu  Bisbi  Si  cam  snip  Company-  for  SHANGHAI 
and  JAPANESE  R.TS,  and  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for 
all  EAST  INDIAN      ORTS. 

Prompt  attention  paid  to  Telegraphic  Reservation  of  State  Rooms  or  Berths.     Obin  plaps  on  exhi- 
bition, and  passage  tickets  for  sale  at  the  Company's  Office,  First  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

WILLIAMS,  O1M0ND  .1  CO.,  General  Agents, 
Or  at  Company's  Office,  Pier  42,  foot  of  Canal  Street,  New  York. 

H.  J.  i.l  LI.AV,  Superintendent. 


IN1TED  STATE*.  JAPAN,  A\D  CHINA.- Joint  Schedule,  1SS1,  showing  sailings  of  Steamers 
of  the  Pacific  Hall  Steamship  Company  and  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company,  between  San  Franrlsco,  Yokohama,  and  Ilongkong,  subject  to  change  and 
individual  postponement. 


STEAMER. 


City  of  Tokio , 

City  of  Peking , 

Arabia , 

Oceanic 

Ci'y  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

City  of  Tokio 

Arab  c 

C  ty  of  Peking 

Oceanic 

C'ty  ot  Rio  de  Janeiro 

City  of  Tokio 

Arabic 

Cry  of  P.  king 

Oceanic 

C  'y  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Ciiy  <-f  Tokio 


Leave 
:an  Francisco 

12   M. 


1884. 


January  9 
January  23 
Febr'ary  7 
F"br"ary  20 
March  8 
March  27 
April  12 
April  26 
May  13 
May  27 
lime  14 
July  1 


Arrive 

Yokohama 
atiout 


1884. 


January  8 
January  31 
Febr'ary  13 
Febr'ary  28 
March  13 
M  irch  29 
Aoril 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
JuSy 


Arrive 

Hongkong 

?bout 


1884. 


January  18 
Febr'ary  9 
Febr'ary  23 
March  8 
March  21 
April 


April 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
My 


HOMEWARD. 


Leave 
Hongkoog 


1884. 


January 
January  7 
January  24 
Ffbr'ary  18 
March  3 
March 
April 


Leave 

Yokohama 

about 


1884. 


1 '3 


April 
May 
May 
June 
June 

My 

My 

Augu  t 


January  10 
January  16 
Febr'ary  2 
Febr'ary  27 
March  12 
March  25 
April  10 
April 
May 
May 
June 
July 
July 

Aueu  t      1 
\%u-t    18 


Arrive 

San  Francisco 

about 


1884. 
Jinuary  12 
Unuary  27 
January  31 
February  18 
March 
March 
April 
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Aoril 

May 

June 
\  [une 
,  June 
I  July 

August 

'•■UgU5t 

September  4 


18 


T  ckets  on  sale  and  "encnl  information  furnished  by  the  following  agents: 


F.  E.  Foster Honpkong 

Alex-  Center Yokohama 

Agency  HHsnBlslit  Mail  S.  S.  Co....  Shanghai 
Ylhitney,  Bros.  A  Co Calcutta 


Cnan.  Clark  «V  Co.  (Windsor  Chambers, 

Great  St.  Helens) Londnn,  E.  C. 

Tho-.  Cook  «t  Sons  iLudgate  Circus)  .London.  E.  C. 
Ulllles  <£  Co.  (The  Temple) Liverpool 


II.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


A.  CHES£BKOITGH. 


TV.  H.  DIHONB. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND&  CO. 

SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION 


UNION  BUILDING, 

JUNCTION   MARKET  AND   PINE  STREETS, 

AGENTS    FOR 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY, 
PACIFIC  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 
TOE  CIJNARD  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

The  California  Line  of  Clippers  from  New  York  and  Boston, 
And  THE  HAWAIIAN  LINE, 
THE  CHINA   TRADERS'  INSURANCE  CO.,  L't., 
THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS, 
A.  WHITNEY  &  SON'S  WHEELS. 


CHIRARDELLI'S  CHOCOLATE  pubih  mTdIuvor. 
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WILLIAM  AND  HELEN. 

From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red  ; 
"  Al^s,  my  love,  Ihou  tarriest  long  I 
Oh,  an  thou  false  or  dead  ?  " 

With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade ; 
Bui  not  a  word  from  Jurtah's  wars 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made, 
And  every  knight  returned  to  dry 

The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy ; 
Green  waved  the  Hurel  in  each  plume, 

The  badge  oi  victory. 

And  old  and  young,  and  sire  and  son, 

To  meet  them  crowd  th"  way. 
With  shouts  and  mirth,  and  melody. 

The  debt  of  love  to  pay. 

5uU  "GVany  a  maid  her  true-love  met, 

And  fobbed  in  his  embrace. 
And  fluttering  joy  in  tears  and  smiles 

Arrayed  full  many  a  face. 

Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad  ; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain  ; 
F^r  none  could  tell  her  William's  fate, 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone ; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

"  Oh,  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said, 
"  Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain  ; 
A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 
No  tears  recall  again." 

'  O  mother,  what  is  gone  is  gone, 
What's  lost  for  ever  lorn  ; 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me  ; 
Oh,  had  I  ne'er  been  born  ! 

*  Oh,  break,  my  heart— Oh,  break  at  once  ! 

Drink  my  life-blood,  Despair ! 
No  joy  remains  on  earth  for  me, 
For  me  in  heaven  no  share." 

'  Oh,  enter  not  in  judgment.  Lord  I " 

The  pious  mother  pray=  ; 
'  Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  child  ! 

She  knows  not  what  she  says. 

'  Oh.  say  thy  pater  noster,  child  ! 
Oh,  turn  to  God  and  grace  ! 
His  will,  that  turned  thy  bliss  to  bale, 
Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." 

'  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss? 
O  mother,  what  is  bale? 
My  William's  love  was  heaven  on  earth, 
Without  it  earth  is  hell. 

*  Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  heaven, 

Since  my  loved  William's  slain? 
I  only  prayed  for  William's  sake, 
And  all  my  pTayers  were  vain." 

'  Oh,  take  the  sacrament,  my  child, 
And  check  these  tears  that  flow  ; 
By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 
Oh,  hallowed  be  thy  woe  1 " 

*  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire 

Or  slake  this  scorching  pain  ; 
No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead 
Arise  and  live  again. 

'  Ohv  break,  my  heart — Oh,  break  at  once  ! 
Be  thou  my  god.  Despair  1 
Heaven's  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me, 
And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer." 

*  Oh,  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  clay  I 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke 
Impute  it  not,  I  pray  1 

"  Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe, 
And  turn  to  God  and  grace  ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 
Convert  tny  bale  to  bliss." 

' "  O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  ? 
O  mother,  what  is  bile? 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven, 
Or  with  him  what  were  hell?" 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 

Upbraids  each  secret  power, 
Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room, 

Ah  in  the  lonely  tower. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  hands, 

Till  sun  and  day  were  o'er, 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 

The  twinkling  of  the  star. 

Then.  crash  !  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 

That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung  ; 
And,  clatter  !  clatter  1  on  its  boards 

The  hoof  of  courser  rung. 

The  clank  oi  echoing  stepl  was  heard 

As  off  the  rider  bounded  ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

And  hark  1  and  hark  !  a  knock — Tap  !  tap  I 

A  rustling,  stiffed  noise  ; 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring ; 

At  length  a  whispering  voice  : 

"  Awake,  awake,  arise,  my  love  I 
How,  Helen,  dost  tbon  fare? 
Wak'st  thou  or  sleep'st,  laugh'st  thou  or  weep'st  ? 
Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair?" 

"  My  love  !  my  love  1 — so  late  by  night  1 
I  waked.  I  wept  for  thee  ; 
Much  have  I  borne  since  dawn  of  morn  ; 
WnLie,  William,  couldst  thou  be?" 


"  We  saddle  late— from  Hungary 
I  rode  since  darkness  fell ; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 
Before  the  matin  bell." 

"  Oh,  rest  this  night  within  my  arms, 
And  warm  thee  in  their  fold  ! 
Chill  howls  through  rrw thorn  bush  th^  wind  ; 
My  love  is  deadly  cold." 

"  Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthorn  bush  ! 
This  night  we  must  away  ; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright  ; 
I  can  not  stay  till  day. 

"  Busk,  busk,  and  boune  1    Thou  mount'st  behind 
Upon  my  black  barb  steed  ; 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles, 
We  haste  to  bridal  bed." 

'  To-night — to-night  a  hundred  miles  ! — 
0'i,  dearest  William,  stay  1 
T^e  be'l  strikes  twelve — dark,  dismal  hour  I 
Oh,  wait,  my  love,  till  day  !  " 

'  Look  here,  look  here — the  moon  shines  clear — 
Full  fast,  1  ween,  we  ride  ; 
Mount  and  aw.iv  !  for  ere  the  day 
We  reuch  our  bridal  bed. 

'  The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings  ; 
Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  I 
Thefea*  t  is  made,  the  chamber  spread, 
The  bridal  guests  await  thee." 

Strong  love  prevailed  :  she  busks,  she  bounes, 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  rourid  h**r  darling  William's  waist 

Her  Hly  arms  she  twined. 

And,  hurry  I  hurry  !  off  they  rode, 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be ; 
Spurned  from  the  courser's  thundering  heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left, 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  fast,  each  mountain,  mead,  and  plain, 

And  cot,  and  castle  flew. 

'  Sit  fast — dost  fear? — the  moon  shines  clear — 
Fleet  goes  my  barb— keep  hold  I 
Fear'st  thou  ?"     "Oh,  no  1 "  she  faintly  said  ; 
' '  But  why  so  stern  and  cold  ? 

'  What  yonder  rings  ? — what  yonder  sings  ? 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  gray?  " 
'  Tis  death-bell's  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 

The  body  to  the  clay. 

'  With  song  and  clang  at  morrow's  dawn, 
Ye  may  inter  the  dead : 
To-night  I  ride  with  my  young  bride, 
To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 

'  Come  with  thy  choir,  thou  coffined  guest, 
To  swell  our  nuptial  song ! 
Come,  priest,  to  bless  our  marriage  feast  I 
Come  all,  come  all  along  1 " 

Ceased  clang  and  song  ;   down  sunk  the  bier 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose  ; 
And,  hurry  I  hurry  !  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

And,  forward  !  forward  !  on  they  go ; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed  ; 
Thick  pants  the  riders'  laboring  breath, 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

'  O  William,  why  this  savage  haste? 

And  where  thy  brid  il  bed  ? ' ' 
'  'Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill, 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid." 

■  No  room  for  me?  "     "  Enough  for  both  ; 
Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course  1 " 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling  surge, 
He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

Tramp  I  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash  1  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

Fled  past  on  right  and  left,  how  fast, 

Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower  1 
On  right  and  left  fled  past,  how  fast. 

Each  city,  town,  and  tower  1 

"  Do=t  fear?  dost  fear?    The  moon  shines  clear, 
Dost  feai  to  ride  with  me? 
Hurrah  !   hurrah  !   the  dead  can  ride  ! " 
"O  William,  let  them  be  1 

"  See  there,  see  there  !     What  yonder  swings 
And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain?" 

"  Gibbet  and  steel,  th'  accursed  wheel ; 
A  murderer  in  his  chain. 

"  Ho^o  !  thou  felon,  follow  here  ; 
To  bridal  bed  we  ride ; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 
Before  me  and  my  bride." 

And,  hurry !  hurry  !  clash,  clash,  clash  1 

The  wasted  form  descends  ; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel-bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

Tramp  !  tramp  1  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  I  splash  !  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

How  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  showed  ! 

How  fled  what  darkness  hid  1 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet, 

The  heaven  above  their  head  1 

"  Dost  fear  ?  dost  fear  ?    The  moon  shines  clear, 
And  well  the  dead  can  ride  ; 
Does  faithful  Helen  fear  for  them  ?  " 
"  Oh,  leave  in  peace  the  dead." 

"  Barb  !  Barb  !  raethinks  I  hear  the  cock— 
The  sand  will  soon  be  run  ; 
Barb  I  Barb  !  I  smell  the  morning  air  ; 
The  race  is  well  nigh  done." 


Tramp  I  tramp  !  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash  !  splash  1  along  the  sea  ; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood, 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

1  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  well  ride  the  dead  ; 
The  bride,  the  bride  is  come  ; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed, 
For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." 

ReTuctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 

With  many  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 

The  birds  oi  midnight  scared  ; 
And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 

Unhallowed  ghosts  were  heard. 

O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale 

He  spurted  the- fiery  horse, 
TjII  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  checked  the  wondrous  course. 

The  falling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel, 
The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side, 

The  spur  his  gory  heel. 

The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 

The  moldering  flesh  the  bone. 
Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 

A  ghastly  skeleton. 

The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 

And,  with  a  fearful  bound. 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air, 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard. 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance, 

And  howl  the  funeral  song. 

'  E'en  when  the  heart's  with  anguish  cleft, 
Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven : 
Her  soul  is  from  her  body  reft ; 
Her  spirit  be  forgiven  1 " 

— Scoffs  Translation  of  Uhland. 


THE   WILD    HUNTSMAN. 

The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-born, 

To  horse,  to  horse!  halloo,  halloo  ! 
His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  morn, 

And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 
The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 

Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake 
While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed 

The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 
The  beams  of  God's  own  hallowed  day 

Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 
And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  tolled : 
But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  again  1 
WTien,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 
Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right, 

Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell  ; 
The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 

The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 
The  right-hand  Horseman,  young  and  fair, 

His  zmile  was  like  the  morn  of  May  ; 
The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 

Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 
He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 

Cried,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord  1 
What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 

To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford?" 
'  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 

Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice  ; 
'And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 

Exchange  the  rude  unhallowed  noise. 
'  To-day  the  ill-omened  chase  forbear, 

Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 
To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear, 

To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain." 
'  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along  1 " 

The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies  ; 
'  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin-song, 

And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 
The  Wildgrave  spurred  his  ardent  steed. 

And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 
'  Who,  for  thy  drowsy  priest-like  rede, 

Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound? 
'  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  I 

With  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray  ! — 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-browed  iriend  ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  away  !" 
The  Wildgrave  spurred  his  courser  Ugh*, 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill ; 
And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right. 

Each  Stranger  Horseman  followed  still. 
Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 

A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow  ; 
And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave  s  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward  1  holla,  ho  1 " 
A  heedless  wretch  had  crossed  the  way  ; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofs  below  ; 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may. 

Still,  ".forward,  forward  1"  on  they  "go. 
See,  where  3'on  simple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crowned  ; 
See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave  s  feet, 

A  husbandman  with  toil  embrowned  : 
1 '  O  mercy,  mercy,  noWe  lord  ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 
"  Earned  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  poured 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 
Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 

The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 
The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  f'irious  holds  the  onward  way. 
"Away,  thou  hound  1  so  basely  born, 

Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow  I" 
Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward  1  holla,  ho  !  " 
So  said,  so  done :  a  single  bound 

Clears  the  poor  laborer's  humble  pale ; 


Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  houtid, 

Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale; 
And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn, 

Destructive  sweep  the  field  along  [ 
While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  eorni 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 
Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prr-y 

Scours  inoss  and  moor;  and  holt  and  hill  j 
Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
,.  And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 
Too  dangerous  solitude  appeared  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  tfie  crow  J  : 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 

His  track  the  steady  bloodhounds  tiace  ; 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still. 

The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 
Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall : 
"Oh,  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  ere  I " 
Earnest  the  ri^ht-hand  Stranger  pit  ads, 

The  left  still  cheering  to  'he  prey  ; 
The  E  trl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 

But  turious  keeps  the  onward  way. 
Unmannered  dog  1     To  stop  my  sport, 

Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 
Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort. 

Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  !  " 
Again  he  winds  his  bugle-horn, 
"  Hark,  forward,  forward!  holla,  ho!" 
And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  senrn. 

He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  yo. 
In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall  ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near  ; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  fear. 
With  blood  besmeared,  and  white  wi;h  foim. 

While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 
He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 

The  humble  hermit's  hallowed  bower. 
But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hou^d 

F.tst  ratiling  on  his  traces  go  ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,  "  Hark,  away  1  and  holla,  ho  ! " 
All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane, 

The  holy  hermit  poured  his  prayer : 
"  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain  ; 

Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 
"  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 

Which,  wronged  by  cruelty  or  pride, 
Dr  iw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head. 

Re  warned  at  length,  and  turn  aside." 
Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads  ; 

The  Black,  wild  whooping,  poin's  the  prey  ; 
Alas  1  the  Eatl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 
"  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 

Thy  altar,  and  its  rites  I  spurn  ; 
Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song, 

Not  God  himself  shall  make  me  turn  ! " 
He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
"  Hark,  forward,  forward  1  holla,  ho  I  " 
Bat  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 

The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 
And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound, 

And  clamor  of  the  chase,  were  gone  ; 
For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 

A  deadly  silence  reigned  alone. 
Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around  ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 
He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds  ; 

No  distant  baying  reached  his  ears  ; 
His  courser.  roo:ed  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 
Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 

Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 

Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 
High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 

At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  ; 
And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 

The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke  : 
"  Oppressor  of  creation  fair  1 

Apostate  Spirit's  hardened  tool  !  - 
Scorner  of  God  !     Scourge  of  the  poor! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 
"  Be  chased  forever  through  the  wood, 

Forever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud. 

God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 
'Twas  hushed ;  one  flash  of  sombre  glare 

With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown  ; 
Un  r">=e  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 

And  horror  chilled  each  nerve  and  bone. 
Co'd  poured  the  sweat  in  freezing  riil ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 
Earth  heard  the  call ;  her  entrails  rend  ; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell. 
Mixed  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 
What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 

Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell ; 
His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 

His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 
The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn. 

With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe  ; 
Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 

And  "  Hark  away,  jind  holla,  ho  I " 
With  wild  Despair's  reverted  eye, 

Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng, 
With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry  ; 

In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 
Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 

Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end  ; 
By  day  they  scour  earth's  cavemed  space ; 

At  midnight's  witching  hour,  asscend. 
This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse 

That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears ; 
Appalled,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 
The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 
When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 

The  infernal  cry  of  ' '  Holla,  ho  ! " 

—Scoffs  Translation  of  Burger. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  &  HONOLULU. 


CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAIIAN  MAILS. 


The  New  3000-ton  Iron  Screw  Steamships 

ALAMEDA,      MARIPOSA, 

Captain  H.  G.  Horse.  Captain  H.  Z,  Howard, 

Will  leave  the  Company's  Piers 

OX  T45E  1st  AJfD  15th  OF  BACH  MONTH  FROM  EACH  PORT. 


The  ALAMEDA  and  MARIPOSA  are  sister  ships,  and  were  built  at  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Cramp  & 
Sons.  Philadelphia,  especially  for  this  Company's  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  The  Ala- 
meda arrived  out  September  22 1,  1883,  via  Straits  of  Magellan  and  Valparaiso,  her  actual  running  -  i  ne 
being  45  diy?  and  15  hours— THE  FASTEST  TIME  ON  RECORD. 

The  MARIPOSA  made  the  outward  voyage  from  San  Franu  co  (July  251b,  1333)  to  Honolulu  in 
the  unprecedented  lime  of  5  DAYS  20%  HOURS,  and  the  homeward  voyage  {arriving  Au°u-t  i^t'i,  1883) 
in  6  days  8  hours,  proving  her  to  be  THE  FASTEST  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  AFLOAT  CARRYING 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FLAG. 

All  the  latest  and  best  improvements  have  been  adopted,  and  several  new  ones  introduced,  in  the 
construction  of  these  steamships.  Every  part  of  them  is  illuminated  by  incandescent  elecir.c  lights,  the 
whole  tqud  to  3000  candles.  The  elegant  bronze  chandeliers  and  other  fixtures  for  lighting  were  m  de 
expressly  for  ihem.  The  bridal  and  state-rooms  are  fitted  with  electric  bells,  running  water  to  basins,  with 
outlets,  and  are  furnished  with  wire-spring  beds.  The  dining  saloons  extend  the  whole  width  of  the 
steamers,  and  are  models  of  beauty  and  convenience;  they  are  furnished  with  six  tables,  and  mahogany 
revolving  chairs,  seating  104.  persons.  The  social  halls,  in  finishing  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  steamer  afloat ;  they  are  finished  in  richly  carved  mahogany,  relieved  with  lighter  woods  ;  their  library 
cases  are  filled  with  richly  bound  books,  and  the  Sieinway  pianos  are  made  of  woods  to  match.  The 
smoking  rooms  have  railroad  tables,  and  seats  covered  with  raarjon  leather.  Every  convenience  in  bath 
accoramoJaUDns,  barber  shops,  etc.,  that  experience  cou'd  suggest  for  the  comfort  of  passengers,  has  been 
provided.  Capt.  B.  S.  Osbon,  the  editor  of  the  Nautical  Gazelle,  in  writing  editorially  of  the  trial  trip 
of  the  Alameda,  says  :  "Her  internal  arrangements  are  exquisite,  and,  to  be  brief,  we  can  say  she  is  a 
combination  of  safety  and  comfort  for  her  passengers,  while  in  model,  workmanship,  beauty  of  finish, 
strength  of  material,  and  the  good  qualities  to  make  a  superior  merchant  vessel,  she  is  without  a  peer." 


EXCURSION  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES. 


For  Tickets  and  all  Information,  apply  at  the  Company's   Office,  No. 
327  MARKET  STREET,  CORKER  FREMONT. 

J.  D.  SPREGKELS  &  BROS.,  AGENTS. 
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INTAGLIOS. 

The  New    Moon. 

0  fair  young  crescent,  traced  in  flame 
Upon  the  western  sky, 

1  meet  you  face  to  face,  and  claim 

Your  happy  augury. 
Good  fortune  while  you  wax  and  wane, 

A  myth  of  childhh  lore 
My  heart  still  keeps  ;  to-night  I  fain 

Would  be  a  child  once  more. 

Along  the  gray  horiron's  rim 

Lie  clouds  as  black  as  night, 
Wbi  e  brightening-  through  the  twilight  dim 

Gleams  out  your  arc  oi  lighL 

O  Moon  1  not  vain  methinks  we  hold 

Your  promise,  for  we  know 
Your  shadowed  disk's  hall  ring  of  gold 

With  full-orbed  light  shall  glow. 

And  as,  O  Moon,  your  silent  call 

The  great  sea  tides  doth  draw. 
Life's  tidal  waters  rise  and  (all 

Obedient  to  their  law. 

Why  should  I  doubt  or  fear?    One  Hand 

Alone  doth  hold  and  guide, 
And  so  upon  the  shore  astrand 

1  await  the  incoming  tide. 

—Boston  Transcript. 


Moonlight 
We  are  beneath  the  dark  blue  sky. 

And  the  moon  is  shining  bright ; 
Oh,  what  can  lift  the  soul  so  high 

As  the  gleam  of  a  summer  night  ? 
When  all  the  gay  are  hushed  to  sleep, 
And  they  who  mourn  lorget  to  weep 

Beneath  the  gentle  light. 

Is  there  no  holier,  happier  land 

Among  those  distant  spheres, 
Where  we  may  meet  that  shadowed  band, 

The  dead  of  other  years  ? 
Where  all  day  long  the  moonbeams  rest, 
And  where  at  length  the  souls  are  blest 

Of  those  who  dwell  in  tears. 

Oh,  if  the  happy  ever  leave 

1  he  bowers  of  bliss  on  high. 
To  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  who  grieve 

And  wipe  the  tear-drop  dry. 
It  is  when  moonlight  sheds  its  ray, 
More  pure  and  beautiful  than  they, 

And  earth  is  like  the  sky. 

— Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

In  the  Dark. 
AH  moveless  stand  the  ancient  cedar  trees, 

Along  the  drifted  sand-hills  where  they  grow  ; 
And  from  the  dark  west  comes  a  wandering  bretre, 

And  waves  them  to  and  fro. 

A  murky  darkness  lies  along  the  sand, 

Where   bright  the  sunbeams    ol    the  morning 
shone  ; 

And  the  eye  vainly  seeks,  by  sea  and  land. 
Some  light  to  rest  upon. 

No  large,  pale  star  its  glimmering  vigil  keeps  ; 

An  inky  sea  reflects  an  inky  sky  ; 
And  the  dark  nver  like  a  serpent  creeps 

To  where  its  black  piers  He. 

Strange  salty  odors  through  the  darkness  steal, 
And  through  the  dark  the  ocean  thundeis  ro'l ; 

Thick  darkness  gathers,  stifling,  .till  I  teel 
Its  might  upon  my  soul 

I  stretch  my  hands  out  in  the  empty  air, 
I  strain  my  eyes  into  the  heavy  night ; 

Blackness  of  darkness  !  Father,  hear  my  praypr. 
Grant  me  to  see  the  light.      — George  Arnold. 

A  Nocturne. 

I  watched  Apollo  sink  beneath  the  sea 
The  other  eve,  when  o'er  his  couch  of  rest 
In  stratiform  the  clouds  hung  in  the  west ; 

And,  as  he  disappeared,  it  seemed  to  me 

The  ocean  overleaped  its  boundary, 

Till  all  beyond  was  sea,  above  whose  breast 
Rose  into  view  those  Islands  of  the  B>est, 

Which  Grecian  legends  tell  us  used  to  be 

The  tesidence  of  those  the  gods  removed 
To  dwell  in  bliss  with  thtm  forever  more  ; 

Broad    channels   flowed    between    the  groups   and 
grooved 
Inlets  and  bays  upon  their  purple  shore. 

And,  like  an  archipelago,  lor  miles 

The  farther  sea  was  studded  with  these  isles. 

Nor  could  I  count  them  ;  far  and  far  away, 
Whither  Apollo  had  betaken  him, 
The  floating  islands  seemed  to  me  to  swim 

In  seas  of  azure,  that  were  warm  as  they 

With  the  last  kisses  of  departing  day  ; 

Broad  fields  of  gold  ran  all  around  their  rim, 
And  mountains,  with  whose  peaks  compared  were 
dim 

The  cones  Vesuvius  lifts  above  the  bay, 

Towered  over  these,  and  poured  a  molten  flow 
Of  golden  lava  in  the  vales  beneath. 

Where  inland  streams,  whose  waves  were  all  aglow 
With  its  absorption,  beautified  the  heath  ; 

And,  as  1  looked,  I  knew  why  in  the  West 

The  ancients  placed  the  Islands  ol  the  Blest. 

—  William  D.  Kelly. 


Roll  on,  ye  stars  I  exult  in  youthful  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  Time 
Near  and  more  uear  your  beamy  cars  approach  ; 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach  ; 
Flowers  cf  the  sky  1  ye  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field. 
Star  after  star  irom  Heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush. 
Headlong  extinct  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 
And  death,  and  night,  and  chaos  nvng.e  all ; 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  Nature  Hfts  her  changeiul  lorm. 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame, 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same  1 

— Erasmus  Darwin. 


Pebble  Spectacles 


HELLER'S     OPTICAL    DEPOT 

135  Montgomery  St..  bt.  Bush, 

Opposite  Occidental    Hotel. 
Specialty  Thirty-two  Tears. 

UOMPOrXD  ASTISMtTIC   LK.N'SE' 

Mounted  to  Order.    CsTTwn  Hour*  Notice. 

sw^     The  most  complicated  cases  of  defective  **ision  thor 
^^  onehlv  diagnosed,  free  of  .-harae. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINER? 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 
MANUFACTURERS    OF  ALl 

Classes  of   Refined   Sugars,  in  eluding  Loaf  Sogai 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPRE  IOW  A  CO.,  Agent*. 
Offinn — toB  California  Street. 


HEADACHES 


Are  generally  induced 
hy  Indigestion,  Foul 
Stomach,  Costivencss, 
Deficient  Circulation, 
or   some  Derangement 

of  the   Liver    and    Digestive    System. 

Sufferers  -will  find  relief  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Pills 

to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar daily  movement  of  the  bowels.  By  their 
action  on  these  organs,  Ayer's  Pjlls  divert 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  relieve  and 
cure  all  forms  of  Congestive  and  Nervous 
Headache,  Bilious  Headache,  and  Sick 
Headache ;  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
and  preserving  the  system  in  a  healthful 
condition,  they  insure  immunity  from  future 
attacks.    Try 

Ayer's  Pills. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


PAYOT,  UPHAM  &  CO 

Stationers,  Booksellers, 

CommereL&J  Printers* 

and  Blank  Book  Ufa   nfactnrers 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


NOW  READY  CIGARETTE 

"  CLOTH  OF  GOLD," 

(straight  Mesh.) 
SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  OFFERED.  A  hisher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  to  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes.  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

WJI.  S.  KIMItALL  A  CO. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  Is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
It  Is  fire  and  earthquake  -proef.  It  has  Ove 
elev  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
rn«  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  illuminated  by  the  electric  lighi,its 
immense  glass  roof,  Its  broad  balconies,  Its 
carriage  -  way,  and  Its  tropical  plants,  Is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  In  American  hotel* 
Guests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
Snr«p#an  plan.  Th«  restaurant  Is  the  fineti 
is  th"  »ftv. 


€.  ADOLPHE   LOW   &  CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 


San  Francisco. 


SUFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 


Street. 
"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


FOR  THEHOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  CO., 

General  Agents.  3C  California  Street. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  i  onimissionMerchantg 

204  and  :idO  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  Honolulu, H    1 


J-)EPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

~^~^     Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaintiff,  vs.  ALFRED  MAYERS, 
defendan 

Action  brought  in  the  Sureiior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said" City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant :  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  Slate  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county;  or  ii  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  wdl 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend 
ed  complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extreme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  plaintiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein.  J 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November,in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousanH  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three.  WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  Clerk. 

[i    s.]  By  A.  J.  RAibCH,  Deputy  Clerk. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE. 


BONESTELL,  ALLEN  &  CO. 

413  and  415  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco, 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS 


-IN- 


NEWS  AND  BOOK  PAPER, 

MAXILLA,  HARDWARE,  AXD 

STRAW  WRAPPING  PAPER, 

Flat  Cap,  Folio,  and  Bill-Head  Paper,  Paper  Bags,  Twines,  etc. 


CUT  THIS  OUT! 


We  predict  the  time  will  come  when  all  t  ur  friends,  en- 
emies, subscribers,  and  every  reasonable  person  will  pur- 
ehuse  their  Household  Furniture  t,f  TfcKKY  &  CO..  747 
Market  street,  opposite  Dupont.  They  sell  Carp,  ts,  Moves, 
Crockery,  elegant  Chamber  Sets,  Parlor  Suits,  Pianos, 
Picture-,  Oil  Paintings  -in  fact,  everything  you  can  ask  for. 
They  treat  you  liberally,  give  you  what  you  buy,  and  never 
lose  a  customer. 

Always  remember  TERRY  &  CO.'S  Mammoth  Furniture 
and  Art  important,  747  Market  street,  opposite  Dupont. 

NOTE.— The  above  fills  a  want  Ihe  public  have  long  felt.  It 
has  already  gr<»wn  hit  J  a  large  enierprise;  yet  it  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  it  wiU  be,  as  our  readers  find  ont  what  a  nice  place 
it  is  to  visit,  and  to  buy  goods 


(Q 


YLES 


GAS  AND  OIL  FIXTURFS 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 
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RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


Time  Schedule,  Saturday,  October  ?0, 18S3. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS: 


9.30  A.  M. 

•4,00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3,30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  H, 

*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

4.3O  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

*S.OO  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

*4-00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M 

7.30  A.  H. 

IO.MA.M. 

3.00  P.  M. 

*S.OO  P.  \t. 

3.3O  P.  M. 

5.30  p-  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

7.30  A.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

"4.00  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 

J  I  O.OO  A.M. 

3.00  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3-30  P.  M. 

•4.00  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
S.O0  A.  M. 
4-3°  P-  M. 


DESTINATION. 


•Antiochand  Martinez..... 
.Benicia , 


..CalLstoga  and  Napa _^. 

^Colfax '.  ".  '.Y.'.Y.Y. 


(  Deming,  El  Paso  )  Express . . .. 

[  and  East I  Emigrant- . 

j  Gait  and)  via  Livennore 

(Stockton /ria  Martinez. 

. .  lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing „ 

..Los  Angeles  and  South 

.  .Livermore  and  Pleasanton. . . . 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno , 

. .  Merced 

I  Mojave,  Needles,  J  Express... 

(  and  East /  Emigrant. 

. .  Marysville  and  Chico 

..Niles  and  Haywards..... 


f  Ogden  and  > 

lEast I 

J  Red  Bluff 
(  and  Tehama 
. .  Redding. 
. .  Sacramento, 


Express 

Emigrant....  .... 

)  via  Marysville  . 
J  via  Woodland . . 


.  Sacramento 
.San  Jose.... 


via  Livermore. . . 

via  Benida. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

River  Steamers. . 


..Vallejo.. 


.Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

IO. ZO  A.  M. 

*IO.lO  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
8.40  P.  M. 

a.  40  P.  M. 

7.  IO  A.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
*l2.IO  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  H. 

5.40  P.  M. 
"8.40  A.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 

2.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IO  P.  M. 

5-4°  P.  M. 

2. 40  p.  M. 

7-10  A.  M. 

5. 40  P.  M. 

3.40  P-  M. 

9.40  A.M. 
*8.40A.  M. 

8.4O  P.  M. 

9.4O  A.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  p.  M. 

S.40  P.  M. 

5.40  P.  M. 

6.4O  P.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 
*6.00  A.  M. 
•3.40  P.  M. 
J3.40  P.  M. 

9.40  A.  M. 

6.40  P.  M. 

2-40  P.  U, 

8.40  P.  M. 
*I2.IQ  P.  M. 
IO.IO  A.  M. 

8.40  P.  M. 

fi.40  P.  M. 
IO.10  A.  M. 


RAILROAD   TRAVEL. 


BROAD_GAUGE. 
WIi\TEK   ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  n,  1883,   and  until 

FURTHER   NOTICE, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows  : 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  J  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY   TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 

FROM  SAN    FRANCISCO.    DAILY. 

o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.3o,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00. 

8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.30,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00,  12,30, 

Z.OO,    I.30,  2-00,  2.30,  3.OO,    3.30,    4.OO,    4.30,    5.OO,     5.30, 

6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.oo,  9.00,  IOOO,  II.OO,  *I2.00- 
To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6. 00,  *6.3o,    '7.00.   *7.3o,    *8.oo, 

*8-3°.  *3-3o,  *4-°°>  *4-3°,  *5-s°.  *S  3°,  *6.oo,  *6.30.  0.00. 
To  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)  —  *9.3o  A.    m.,  6.30, 

$11. OO,   *I2.00  P.  M. 

To  ALAMEDA — *6.oo,   *6.^o,   7.00,    '7.30,  *8-30, 

9.00,9.30,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  J  11.30,  12.00,  30,  i.oo, 
J1.30,  2.00,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4  30,  5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30, 
7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 

To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,  "6.30,  7.00,  "7.30,  8.00,  "8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3o,  10.00,  tio.30,  11.00,  $11.30,  12.00,  1.00,  2.00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00,  9.00, 

IO.OO,    II.OO,       T2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— #6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  '7.30,  $8.00, 
*8.3o,  9.00,  10.00,  11.00,  $1.00,  a.oo,  3.00,  4.00,  "4.30, 
5.00,  *5-3o,  6.00,  "6.30.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 

From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,  "6.53,  "7.23.  *7.s3,  *8.23, 
"8.53.  *9-23»  "10.2I,  *4.23.  *4.53.  *S-*3>  *5-53.  *6  =3, 
6-53,  7-25,  9-So. 

From  FRUIT  VALE  (via  Alameda)— "5.15,  -5.45,  (6.45, 
ta.i5.  *3-i5- 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,  7.30, 
S.oo,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.3  >,  11.00,  11.30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1.00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30.3.00,3.30,-4.00,4.30,5.00, 
5.30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland—  5.37,  '6  07,  6.37,  7.C7, 
7-37.  8-°7>  8-37.  9-°7.  9-37.  *°-°7>  *°-37i  11.07,  11.37, 
12.07,  I2-37  1.07,  i. 37,  2.07,  2.37,  3.07,  3.37,  4.07,  4  37, 
5>°7.  5-37   6  07,  6.37.  7-°7>  8.06,  9.06,  10.00,   11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — "5.22,   "5.52,   *6  22,  6  52,  '7.22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9.22,  Q.52,  JlO,22,  IO,52,  $11.22,  11,52  $12.22, 
12.52,     $1.22,     t. 52,   2.52,  3.22,  3.52,  4.22,  4.52,  5.22,  5.52, 

6.22,6.52,  7.52.  8.52,9,52,  10.52. 
From  BERKELEY-*5.'5,  *5  45,  *6.,S,  6.4;.  *7=S.  7-45, 

•8.15,  8.45,  $9.15,  9.45,  $10,15,  10,4s,  $11.15,  11.45, 12-45, 

1.45,   2.45,    3.45,    4.15,   4,45,   5.15,  5.45,  6.15,  6.45,  7.45, 

8.45.  9-45,  10.45. 
From  WEST    BERKELEY— '5.45,    "6.15,    6.45,    #7i5, 

7-45.  8.45,   J9.15,   9.45,10.45,    $12.45,    1.45,   2.45,   3.45 

4-45,    5.15,  5-45,  *6.i5,  6.45,  "7.15- 


S.   F. 


DESTINATION. 


ARRIVE 
S.F. 


I6.50  A.  M. 

8.30  A.  M. 
IO.40  A.  M. 
*3-30P.  M. 

4.25  P.  M. 
*5.IO  P.  M. 

6.30  P.  M. 


J- 


San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  i 
..MenloPark f 


8.30  A. m 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-3©  P.  m 

4-25  P-  M. 


6.35  J 

#8.io  , 

9.03  4 

"10.02  j 

3.36  ■ 
t4-59 

5  55   : 


Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  and 
Principal  Way  Stations 


9.03  i 
10.02  . 
3-36  1 

5-55  1 


10.40 a.m.  jGilroy,   Pajaro,    Castroville,  )    "10.0 
3.30  p.  m.    {  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  j"       5.51 


IQ-40A.  m.    I  ..Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos . . 


10.40  A 
"3-30  P. 


i{ 


Watsonville,  Soquel,  Aptos, 
(CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz 
broad  gauge,no  change  of  cars 


f 


10.02  A.  M. 
555  P-   M. 


10.40  a.m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations.,  j      5.55  p.  M. 
'Sundays  excepted.        tSundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10  .  :    iriin 

except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood! 
which  connect  with  8.30  A.  M.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  — at  Reduced  Rates— to 
Monterey  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
r'aso  Kobles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday— good  to  return  on  Mon- 
day-to    Santa    Clara    or  San    Jose,    $2.50;    to  Gilroy, 
S4.00;   to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,  $5.00,    and  to  prin. 
apal  points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend  Street, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  K.  JUDAH, 

Superintendent.  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt  Agt. 

SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For  points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C    P 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

TIMETABLE. 

COMMENCING 

£UNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4tk  1883. 

and  until  further  notice.  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io  is 
U?v*h  M",.+I-35»  **.«.  "4-50,  ts-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry>-t7.oo.  *8.45  A.  M.,  *3.+s,  *<.  3o 
15-3°  P.  M.  *    *  ,J*     J  J 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)-*8.oo, 
T8-5Q  A.  M.,     12  00,  fi2.oo  M.,  *2-3o,  t3-35  P.  M 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry)— *6.50)  to.40,  -8.45  A.  M*  "3.20, 
t5-ioP.  M.  »  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)-8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45,  5-3°  -P.   M. 

(Sundays)— 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P.  M 

From    SAUCELITO  (Week  Days>-7.45,  0.30,  A   M 
12.30,  4.20  P.  M. 

(Sundays)— 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,  i.oo,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips— From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.  M,;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  From  saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2. 15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *7.is,  9.15,  11.15,  1.15,  3.15, 

5-i5- 
From  OAKLAND — *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  12-15.  2.15,  4.15. 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays. 


t  Sundays  ooly. 


"  Standard  Time"  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, zoiand  103  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Maria  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


JOHN   GASH.  70HN  J.   NBWSOM 

NEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITE  CTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  merchants 

San  FranclscOt 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  in  the 
world. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

xx8  ud  i2o  Market  Street,  and  15  and  17  California  Str  e: 

SlSSAYERS1    MATERIALS,    MINE 

and  Mill  Supplie*;  also,  Pruggists'  G!a«ware, 


I II  1  X  A.  M  .  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  1(1  un  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Tlnough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning   except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport.  and  all  points  on  the  North  Coast. 


SATURUAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1  ;   Camp  Taylor,  $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
F-eturning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trip— Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1   75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $2. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  B.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


H.  D.  WILLIAMS.      A.  CHEESEB ROUGH. 


-V.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

UNION  BLOCK,   202   Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  6. 

Co.  ;  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Cnnard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Bjston ;  The  Hawaiian  Line  ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins.  Co,  Limited;  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &  OO. 

<EstahIIihr<l  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS   A   SPECIALTY. 
SS  Clay  street.  San  Franelaeo,  C'al. 

Telephone  No,  35, 


STEAMER    TRAVEL 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan   Streets,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  or  Shanghas. 

^tpamb-p  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  18g3<  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  December  18th. 

1SS4. 

ARABIC Thursday.  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates, 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
atC.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rich,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  tVharf,  or  No.  202 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
LELAND  STANFORD,  President. 


tfATHANIEL  GRAY.  C  S.  WRIGHT. 


J.   A.  CAMP3KLI 


ST.  GRAY  &   CO., 


U    N 


R  S, 


641  Sacramento  Street. 


CHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  so  -Souse,  Steam,  1  -mi miry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

EXGLISII  COKE  AXD  PIG  IRON, 

120  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

And    Dealers    in    Gents*   FaraiHUlng    Coodx, 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bet.  California  and  Sacramento,  San  Francisco 


GOODYEAR'S 

RUBBER  GOODS. 


Inrgp  stock  of  Knfrllsh  Tweed  Rubber  Coats, 
Gossamer  Rubber  l.onds  for  Men, 
Women,  and  Children. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    CO. 


BANKING. 

fHE  NEVADA  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Paid-np  Capital $3,000,000  In  Cold. 

.  „  _  DIRECTORS: 

James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

:„,,  r    „  .  .  G?°-  t-  Brander,  Vice-President ; 

James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Maclcay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier; 

Geo.  Grant,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Agency,  62  Wall  Street 

1-ondon  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

J'HE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Capital $3,000,000 

William  Aivord President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Bybon  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashier- 

«',nfrEJ"I?_IfJ5w  Torh'  AsroncT  or  the  Bank  01 
1  .ill.oniiii  ;  Itosten,  Tremont  Rational  Bank  : 
llilcago,  Inlon  National  Bank;  St.  l.uuK,  Boat- 
men s  savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  Ibe  Bank  of 
?£T  it".1*1"1.'  Lon««on,  N.  M.  Bolhschlld  d 
SSJf USPS*'  .*9"n,«  India,  and  Australia,  the 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Corre- 
pondents  in  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior 
trvn.  Of  the  Pacific  CoasL 

i.cttv»  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Jiraw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-On-Main,  Antwerp  Amster- 
dam, St.  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland  Hong- 
kong, Shanghae,  Yokohama. 


It.  n.  PEASE  Jr., 


S.  M.  RCNTOV,        Agents. 


57Tana  5T9  MARKET  STREET. 


TABER,  HARKI2R  &  Co., 

TMPORTF.RS    AND     WHOTESAl.h 

GROCF.  «S.  toR  and  ,10  California  St.  San  Fmncisco 


R   P.  HAMMOND,  Jr., 
civil  lAtavEEi:  axd  land  si ,i:vi:vor, 

Room  3R,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOK    GABDEN9,    MILLS,     MINES,    Aim    FUU 
DEPARTMENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA  PERCHA  AND  RUBBER 

MANBFACTBKINC  COMPANY. 

Carbollzed  Knbber  Dose,  standard,  (Maltese 
Cross,)  Rubber  Hose,  Extra  "A  "Bobber  Hose, 
Rubber  Uose,  (Competition,)  Suction  Hose, 
Steam  Hose,  Brewers'  Hose,  Steam  Flre-Englne 
Hose,  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross  "  Brand. 
VALVES,  GASKETS,    ETC.,  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

FACTORY   ON   THE   PREMISES. 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Corner  First  and  Market  Streets, 

SAW   FRANCISCO. 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.      Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWE\,  PORTtR  &  CO., 

MMXAL   DIRECTORS, 

US  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 

J.   R.  COWRN  D.  H.  SCHUYLF-R.  |.     W.   FOR    ER. 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


3MKBLE  WORKS. 

MARBLE    MANTELS,     MADE    OF 

OXYX-  (OLOREO,  ITALIAN,  and  STATU- 
ARY MARRLES.     >I(.]iuiiiriit>  nntl  llnidsfones. 
W.   II.       .KIIMIMk, 
827   Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  S,  F. 


The  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued ilaroii  and  Sept.,  each 
kyear:  216  pages,  8£xll£ 
\  inches,  with  over  3,30O 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  rruvp 
kets  ol  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  cents.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

SS?  &  *!&»  Wabash  Arenac,  OhicAico.  lit 


UNIVERSALLY  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  FACULTY 
A  Laxative 

and  Refreshing 

Fruit  Lozenge  for 

CONSTIPATION, 

Hemorrhoids, 

Bile,  Headache, 
Cerebral  Congestion,  etc. 

Prepared  by 
GRILLON, 
Solh  Proprihtbr, 
Pharmacien  de  premiere  classe 
de  la  Facultcde  Paris, 

27  Rue  Rambuteau, 

Paris. 

Tamar  —  unlike    pills  and  the 

usu»l  purgatives— is  agreeable  to 

take  and  never  prodaCM irritation. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


TAMAR 

INDiEN 

GRILLON 


ALASKA 

COMMERCIAL  00. 

No.  310  Sansome  Streei, 
WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 

C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.   J.  PATTERSON. 

SAW  MANUFACTURING 


k 


17  and  19  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SOLD  BV 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •  •      325  Hark 

WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brann 

C.  SPRECKKLS.  President, 

J.  D.  SPRKCKELS.  Vic--: 
A,  B,  SPRBCKKi 
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LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  GO, 


119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Invite  public  attention  to  their  exhibition  for  the 
coming  Holidays  in  WATCHES  of  every  description, 
DIAMONDS  and  all  kinds  of  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
mounted  and  unmounted;  PEARLS,  JEWELRY, 
SILTERWARE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CHIHE 
CLOCKS,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  collection  they  hare 
yet  offered,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  and  novel  articles  in  the  latest  styles. 


Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  very  lowest 
prices. 


E.  J.  SHATTUGK  &  GO 


< SUCCESSORS  TO  SUATTECK  A  FLITt  1IEIII, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PRINTING  INKS 

LETTER-PRESS   AND    LITHOGRAPHIC, 

ROLLERS,  ROLLER  COMPOSITION,  ETC.,  ETC. 

520  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE     "AUGOWllT"     IS     PBIYIT.D    WITH    INK     HAMTACTI'ItED     BY     US. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  GO. 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

SAN    FRANCISCO   AND   NEW   YORK, 


Cor.  Market  and  Main  Sts. 


Chicago : 

S.  S.  C.  Parker,  Agent, 

30  &  32  River  St. 


Astoria: 

Samuel  .Elmore,  Agent, 

Flavel's  Wharf. 


15  Reaver  Street. 


London : 

Eugene  E.  Jones,  Agent, 

No.  4  Bishousgate  St.,  wilhin, 


Shipping    Department. 

Charter  ships— Load  vessels  on  orders  with  lumber  trom  Puget  Sound,  Burrard's  Inlet,  and  Humboldt 
Bay  ;  with  flour  from  the  principal  Mills.  Import  coal  from  Australia  on  orders  ;  fill  orders  for  Merchan- 
dise in  all  principal  markets  in  the  world,  and  do  a  general  Commission  and  Shipping  business. 

Insurance    Department. 

Agents  of  the  Globe  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  L'd,  of  London  ;  Capital,  $2.500000. 
Chinese  Insurance  Co.,  L'd,  of  Hongkong,  (Marine);   Capital,  $1,500,000. 

Commission    Department. 

GROCERY  DEPARTMENT. -Sole  Agents  Pacific  Coast-Comes  &  Co.,  Yokohama  and  Kobe, 
Japan  Packers  of  Tea ;  Kingsford's  Oswego  Starch,  Royal  Baking  Powder,  Armour's  Lard  and 
Canned  Meats,  Waller  Biker  &  Co.'s  Chocolates,  American  Lye,  San  Francisco  Candle  Co.,  Thomas 
Emery  and  Sons  Candles,  Smith  Bros.'  Package   Borax. 

\W/ 
TXC     Brands  Japan  Teas.  Importers  Rio,  Java,  and  Costa  Rica  Coffees,  etc,  etc 

Co         Coal,    Iron,   Metal,    and    Borax   Department. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  BORAX   DEPOSITS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
Coke  Tin  Plates  of  the  following  brands  in  stock :   Oldcastle,  Yspitty,  Cilfrew,  B.  Vs.    Derwent 
Pelenr.a,  Glynn,   Parsons ;  Sheet  Iron,  R.   R.  Iron,  Gas  and  Water  Pipe. 

o  ,?lg  IJSn'  etc,^"^hf  follGwinS  brands  in  stock  :  Leesport.  Hu,one,  Poughkeepsic,  Thomas,  Crane. 
Sterling.  Clove  ;  Coal  Importers,  constantly  in  stock.  Anthracite  Coal,  Egg,  Lump  ;  Wallsend  Coal 
from  Australia  by  the  cargo  or  parcel.       Sole  Agents  Oxlord  Iron  Co.'s  Nails  and  Spikes. 

Whisky  and  Spirit   Department. 

Sole  Agents-Old  Horsey  Celebrated  Rye,  Willow  Springs  Distilling  Co.'s  Spirits  and  Alcohol 
Daniel  Laws  joe  &  Son  s  Rum,  Wolle's  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps,  Kennedy's  East  India  Bitters 
Also,  Agents  for  blended  goods  of  several  Distilleries,  etc,  etc 

'-hand«\!.n  stjS1  and„t0  arrive  at  a11    times— Nelson    Rye  Whisky,  Willow  Run,  Berry  Rye, 

Rye,  Miller  Chicken  Cock,  Paul  Jones  Bourbon,  Kentucky  Club  Bourbon,  Lexington   Bour- 

~       ',  ,?.L.,    b5ter  *  Co'  s  whiskies,  R.  Monarch  4  Co.'s  Whisky,  L.  Van  Hook,  and  mayn 

of  Whisky,  ' 


Cereal  Department. 

Importers  of  Standard  Calcutta  Grain  Bigs,  and  have  constantly  on  hand  large  stocks. 

Receive  consignments  ot  California  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  execute  orders  F.  O.  B.  or  C.  I.  F. 
for  Cargo  lots. 

Our  intimate  connections  with  interior  points  in  the  Farming  and  Orchard  Districts  of  the  State 
give  us  exceptional  facilities  for  the  execution  ot  orders  from  EASTERN  BREWERS,  for  CALIFOR- 
NIA CHEVALIER  and  BAY  BREWING  BARLEY. 

We  carry  constantly  in  stock  Dried  Fruils,  THE  CELEBRATED  RIVERSIDE  CO.'S  London 
Layers,  Layers,  and  Muscatel  Raisins.  Rape  Seed,  Mustard  Sded,  Walnu.s,  Amonds,  Peanuts,  Small 
White  and  Lima  Beans. 

We  will  quote  F.  O.  B.  or  delivered  prices  on  application. 

Miscellaneous. 

We  have  on  hand,  in  quantities  to  suit,  Eastern  Staves,  Headings,  Barrels  in  -Shooks,  and  all  van- 
ties  of  Eastern  Cooperage  slocks  ;  [apan  Sulphur,  Tea  Dust,  China  Oil,  Ginseng,  Barreled  Salmon. 
All  the  above-named  Goods  we  have  constantly  on  hand  and  to  ar/ive. 

Canned   Goods   Department. 

SALMON.— Sole  Agents  of  Columbia  River— Fisherman's  Packing  Co.,  White  Star  Packing  Co., 
James  Williams,  Samuel  Elmore,  Columbia  Canning  Co.,  Union  Packing  Go,,  Pacific  Union  Packing 
Co.,  Seaside  Packing  Co. 

Sacramento  River— Courtland  Packing  Co.,  Jones  &  Anderson,  Taylor  &  McDowell,  Suisun 
Packing  Co.,  Columbus  Packing  Co. 

Fraser  River— English  &  Co.,  British  American  Packing  Co.,  British  Columbia  Packing  Co., 
Excelsior  Packing  Co. 

Skeena  River— British  American  Packing  Co. 

Alaska — Wachusetts   Packing  Co. 

Umpqua  River— Gardiner  Packing  Co. 

Fruits   and   Vegetables. 

Extras.— Golden  Gate  Packing  Co.,  J.  M.  Dawson  Packing  Co.,  Riverside  Fruit  Co. 

Standards.— J.  Lusk  Canning  Co.,  of  Oakland  ;  J.  Lusk  Canning  Co.,  of  San  Lorenzo  ;  California 
Packing  Co.,  of  San  Josd ;  Live  Oak  Packing  Co.,  of  San  Josd  ;  San  Lorenzo  Packing  Co.,  of  San 
Lorenzo  ;  Sierra  Madre  Pa  king  Co. 
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BEDDING,  DRAPERIES,  ETC. 

IMMENSE  STOCK  OF 

CHAMBER  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE, 

Dining-Room  Furniture,  Fancy  Cabinets,  etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Oar  Prices  are  LOWER  than  are  usually  asked  for  Goods  as  well 
made  and  as  Desirable  in  Style. 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

220    TO    226    BUSH    STREET. 


BANK  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER*  J;;^       -  a 

Capital  paid  up,  $1,700,000,  with  power  to  increase  to 
$10,000,000.        Reserve  Fund,  $259,960. 

Southeast  corner  California  and  Sansome  Streets.  Head  Office,  28" 
Cornhill,  London,  (Brunches— Portland,  Oregon;  Victoria  audi 
New  Westminster  British  Columbia. 

The  Bank  transacts  a  General  Banking  Business.  Accounts  opened  subject  to  Check,  and 
Special  Deposits  received.  Commercial  Credits  granted  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ap- 
proved Bills  discounted,  and  advances  made  on  all  good  collateral  security.  Drafts  direct  at  cur- 
rent rates  upon  its  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and  upon  its  Agents  as  follows  : 

New  York,  Chicago,  and  Canada—  Bink  of  Montreal ;  Liverpool — North  and  South  Wales  Bank  ; 
Scotland— British  Linen  Company ;  Ireland— Bank  of  Ireland  ;  Mexico  and  South  America— London 
Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  America  ;  China  and  Japan— Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 
China,  and  Oriental  Bank  ;  Australia  and  New  Zealand— Bank  of  Australasia,  Commercial  Banking 
Company  of  Sydney,  English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Chartered  Bank. 


THE      ORIGINAL 

SWAIN'S    BAKERY 

ESTABLISHED    1856. 
ICE    CREAM,    CHARLOTTE    RUSSE,    EXTRA   MINCE    PIES. 

LADIES'    RESTAURANT. 

313  Sutter  Street, San  Francisco. 


CAKES    FOR   THE    HOLIDAYS. 


PHCENIX  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  London,  England.      Established  178%.      Cash  Assets,  $5,364,504.50. 

BRITISH  AMERICA  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Of  Toronto,  Canada.     Established  1833.     Cash  Assets,  $1,433,400.46. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Of  Toronto,  Canada.      Established  1851.      Cash  Assets,  $1,411,086.39. 


BUTLER    &  HALDAN, 

General  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast, 
413  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


J.  H.  OURLEY  &  00. 

FINE    TAILORS, 

Have  now  in  stock,  and  constantly  arriving,  the  finest  assort- 
ment of  Fall  Goods  in  SCOTCH,  FKEMII,  and  ENGLISH 
SUITINGS  ever  brought  to  this  city.  Our  work  can  not  be 
surpassed  for  style  and  workmanship,  and  out  prices  are  the 
lowest.       A  PERFECT  FIT  guaranteed. 

ESTABLISHED    IN    I860. 

14  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  OPPOSITE  LICK  HOUSE. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

M.  J.  PAILLARD  &  CO.,  33  Dup&nt  Street,  San 

Francisco,  Manufacturers  and  Importers. 

MUSICAL    ROXES   REPAIRED. 

A.   E.    JUXLLEBAT, 

EXCLUSIVE  AGENT. 


BUY  AND  RENT 

YOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  of  the  celebrated  Henry  F.  Miller  Piano  of  Boston,  tbe 

Hemne  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  and  the 

Taylor  &  Farley  Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'FarreU.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


SOUTH  BRITISH  AND  NATIONAL 

FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Capital,  $30,000,000.     Unlimited  Liability  of  Shareholders. 

THE  CITY  OF  LONDON  FIRE  INS.  GO. 

CAPITAL,  $10,000,000. 

THE  STANDARD  MARINE  NSURANGE  CO. 

LIMITED,  OF  LIYERPOOL.        CAPITAL,  $5,000,000. 

W.  J.  CALLINGHAM   &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

213  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Tlic    most  wonderful  anil    weautlfnl   line  of  Cards 

ever  displayed.       LOWEST  ritlCES. 
Call  and  sec.  Open  evenings.  Call   nnd  see. 

436  California  St.,  3  doors  below  Mont- 
gomery, opp.  Merchants'  Exchange. 


J  J.  EV*MS 
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A  Gourmand's  Epitaph. 

Farewell !     May  the  turf  where  thy  cold  reliques  rest 
Bear  herbs,  odorilerous  herbs  ;  o'er  thy  breast 
Their  heads,  thyme,  and  sage,  and  pot  marjoram  wave, 
And  fat  be  the  gander  that  feeds  on  thy  grave  I 

— Anstey's  Bath  Guide. 

There  is  a  pepper  grown  in  South  America  that  occasion- 
ally conies  to  New  York,  (says  a  writer  in  the  Times)  which 
is  higbly  prized  by  epicures.  Jt  is  rarely  found  in  the  mar- 
kets, because  there  is  no  active  demand  for  it.  It  is  usually 
brought  here  in  its  green  state  by  the  skippers  of  a  few  ves- 
sels sailing  to  South  American  ports,  who  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  keep  their  business  a  secret,  and  derive  a  very  hand- 
some monopoly.  It  is  a  small  berry,  triangular  in  shape,  and 
with  three  well-defined  sides.  They  are  used  here  at  a  tew 
of  the  ciubs  only,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  wnen  it  had  an  existence,  was  the  principal  consumer. 
Now  most  of  these  peppers  go  to  the  Knickerbocker,  the 
Union  League,  and  the  Union  clubs.  These  are  served  on 
a  small  relish- plate  with  your  soup,  fish,  or  meals.  It  would 
be  a  more  rash  venture  to  try  to  eat  them  than  to  try  to 
drink  Tabasco,  lor  the  latter  would  be  a  cooling  beverage 
compared  to  the  ormer  eaten  as  a  relish.  The  berry  has  a 
numDer  of  fiery  seeds  in  each  of  the  three  compartments  in- 
dicated by  its  triangular  shape.  When  used,  the  berry  is  cut 
diagonally  across  the  centre,  and  lightly  passed  over  the 
plate  on  which  your  soup,  fish,  or  steak  is  served.  There  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  china  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
juice  to  result  in  a  very  pleasant  aroma,  and  to  add  a  de- 
lightful flavor  to  the  soup  or  meat,  without  making  it  unpleas- 
antly strong.  I  first  met  this  variety  of  pepper  when  I  was 
traveling  in  Venezuela,  and  tested  its  strength  there.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  one  evening  I  went  to  the  hotel  to  din- 
ner and  saw  these  vicious  little  monsters  scattered  plentifully 
about  the  table  on  plates,  much  as  pickles  are  served  at  ho- 
tels here.  I  let  them  severely  alone.  Tne  natives,  or  old 
residents,  had,  however,  cultivated  a  taste  for  this  edible 
Greek  fire,  and  actually  took  two  or  three  of  them  upon 
a  fork  and  ate  them  down  without  winking,  and  with  ab 
solute  relish.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  whole  bottle  of 
the  peppers  commonly  used  in  pepper-sauce  do  not  contain 
so  much  fire,  if  condensed  into  one  pod,  as  one  of  these  Ven- 
ezuelan peppers  hold.  The  Venezuelans  are  not  alone  in 
eating  peppers  as  a  relish.  The  common  green  bell-pepper 
of  our  gardens  makes  an  admirable  relish.  The  pepper  is 
carefully  washed,  cleansed  of  its  seeds,  rewashed,  cut  into 
narrow  strips,  and  then  served  as  pickles  or  celery  are  served. 
These  strips,  dipped  in  salt  and  eaten,  are  really  very  palata- 
ble, and  serve  as  an  admirable  relish.  Of  course,  every  one 
knows  that  the  bell-pepper,  stuffed  with  chopped  cabbage 
and  with  spices,  makes  a  most  admirable  pickle,  with  just 
enough  of  the  sting  of  the  pepper  remaining  to  insure  one's 
not  making  a  hog  of  himself.  The  peppers  most  commonly 
met  with  by  the  general  public  are  commonly  called  "chilies," 
and  they  are  the  lively  principle  of  the  pepper-sauce  sold  in 
the  market  and  lound  on  the  tables  of  all  restaurants.  When 
the  green  peppers  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  condi- 
ment, they  are  called  chilies  in  the  trade.  The  red  ones  are 
called  bird  peppers.  The  bird-peppers  came  originally  from 
Guiana,  South  America,  and  are  more  pungent  and  fiery  than 
the  chilies  proper,  the  latter  being  a  native  originally  of  Chili, 
but  are  now  grown  extensively  in  both  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  country.  The  bird-peppers  are  grown 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  former  State  being  now  relied 
upon  almost  entirely  for  the  production  of  the  peculiar  variety 
from  which  Tabasco  sauce  is  made.  Before  the  ripe  bird- 
peppers  are  treated  to  their  bath  of  vinegar,  which  results  in 
pepper-sauce,  they  are  of  a  bright  scarlet  or  orange  red,  and 
of  a  very  brilliant  color.  They  can  occasionally  be  had  in 
our  markets,  the  only  reason  for  their  scarcity  being  the  lim- 
ited demand  for  them.  These  chilies,  when  dried  and  ground, 
are  used  somewhat  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cayenne  pep- 
pers so  commonly  used  as  a  table-pepper.  The  pure  cayenne 
pepper,  however,  is  produced  from  an  entirely  different  plant, 
which  is  of  the  night-shade  family,  and  not  at  all  related  to 
the  plant  which  produces  the  true  peppers.  The  black,  white, 
and  Nepaul  pepper-plants  all  grow  in  the  East  Indies.  These, 
like  the  cayenne  pepper,  when  sold  in  the  stores  in  their 
ground  form  are  so  grievously  adulterated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  procure  pure  ground  peppers.  Substances  in- 
jurious and  very  much  cheaper  are  used  in  these  adultera- 
tions, such  as  pungent  berries  known  as  lalse  peppers,  ground 
rice,  turmeric,  corn  meal,  allspice,  and  a  hundred  other  kinds 
of  barks  and  vegetable  growths,  in  making  cayenne  pep- 
per the  adulterating  substances  are  lrequently  colored  with 
red  lead,  vermiilion,  and  ochres,  which  are  poisonous.  As  a 
rule,  the  more  brilliant  in  color  a  cayenne  pepper  is  the  more 
certain  one  can  be  that  it  is  adulterated.  The  adulterations 
in  black  and  white  peppers  are  not  so  easily  detected.  The 
Nepaul  pepper,  an  imported  condiment,  of  a  brownish  color, 
and  sold  here  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  is  claimed 
by  dealers  to  be  more  nearly  pure  than  any  other  pepper. 
Capsicum,  the  liquid  lorm  of  cayenne,  has  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar use,  in  that  it  is  olten  successfully  used  by  habitual  drunk- 
ards as  a  means  of  keeping  them  from  going  on  a  spree, 
satisfying  in  a  great  measure  the  overpowering  thirst  for 
liquor.  It  is  also  recommended  as  a  means  ol  alleviating 
and  preventiog  sea-sickness;  but,  like  all  other  remedies  for 
this  most  uncomfortable  of  illnesses,  it  is  not  infallible.  It  is 
also  used  extensively  as  a  remedy  tor  malignant  scarlatina, 
especially  in  the  West  Indies,  where  that  disease  is  very 
prevalent.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  used  as  a  gargle.  The 
active  principle  of  cayenne  is  called  capsicine,  and  so  preva- 
lent is  its  odor  that  a  half  grain  allowed  to  stand  in  a  room 
will  set  all  the  occupants  to  coughing  or  sneezing. 


The  employment  of  the  pig  in  searching  for  truffles  proba- 
bly originated  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  his  serv- 
-ow  highly  valued  in  this  connection.    But  it  is  a 
quite  different  from  the  obese  animal  which  is 


the  pride  of  breeders.  He  trots  before  his  master,  and  on 
reaching  the  place  of  search  he  smells  the  ground  and  stops 
where  a  truffle  has  attracted  him  by  its  aroma.  A  curious 
scene  then  ensues.  The  pig  begins  vigorously  to  dig  his 
snout  into  the  ground,  throwing  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
sometimes  kneeling  on  his  short  forelegs  so  as  to  obtain  a 
better  purchase.  When  he  has  reached  the  truffle,  however, 
the  gatherer  steps  in,  and  with  an  iron  prong  disengages  it 
from  the  soil.  He  generally  manages  to  save  it  from  the 
hungry  jaws  of  his  agile  auxiliary,  but  sometimes  the  pig 
will  seize  it  and  run  off,  the  gatherer  pursuing.  After  much 
grunting  and  resistance,  however,  the  animal  is  intimidated 
into  giving  up  his  prey,  and  the  grotesque  struggle  ends. 
The  gatherer  is  carelul  not  to  beat  the  pig,  in  case  the  latter 
might  refuse  his  further  services  or  become  too  distrustiul. 
The  dog  is  also  employed  as  an  assistant  in  truffle  gathering, 
the  barooni  or  babet  dog  of  the  Milanese  and  Piedmont  be- 
ing regarded  as  the  best.  Their  use  in  this  way  also  origi- 
nated in  Italy.  At  one  time  in  the  German  courts  truffle- 
hunting  with  dogs  was  quite  a  fashion.  But  where  the  truffle 
is  largely  cultivated  as  a  lucrative  product  the  pig  is  gener- 
ally preferred  on  various  accounts.  He  has  greater  force  of 
snout,  and  can  dig  up  hard  ground  better,  doing  three-fourths 
of  the  work  of  excavation.  The  dog  is  sooner  fatigued,  is 
less  steady  at  his  work,  and  often  wounds  his  paws  in  scrap- 
ing out  the  stony  or  compact  ground ;  besides,  he  leaves  his 
master  more  to  do.  Still,  the  dog  is  found  a  valuable  aid  to 
the  poachers  of  truffles.  These  men,  living  by  fraud,  and 
obliged  to  extend  pretty  widely  the  field  of  their  operations, 
train  the  dogs  just  to  mark  with  their  paws  the  place  where 
truffles  are  to  be  found. 


Ye  Oyster. 

Oh,  a  jolly  old  bird  is  the  oyster  fish 

As  he  sits  in  his  paltry  cell, 
A-thinking  how  many  a  delicate  dish 
He  can  make  when  cooked  well. 
Boiled  or  roast, 
Served  on  toast, 
Or  raw  on  a  dainty  platter, 
Escallop  or  stew. 
Either  will  do, 
Or  fried  in  crumbs  or  batter. 

And  a  knowing  old  fish  is  the  oyster  bird, 

As  he  slyly  seems  to  doze ; 
For  be  drops  not  a  hint,  he  speaks  not  a  word 
Of  all  the  secrets  he  knows — 
Blisslul  hours, 
Shady  bowers, 
Whispering  low  and  sweet ; 
Table  delights, 
Merry  old  nights, 
When  jolly  old  cronies  meet. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


"  What  is  that  you're  doing  ? "  I  asked  a  young  lady  at  the 
dinner  table  of  one  of  the  great  summer  hotels,  as  I  noticed 
her  fixing  a  mixture  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  upon  a  small 
butter- plate  (says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Progress). 
"  That,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  is  corn-sauce,  an  excellent  article 
it  is,  I  assure  you.  It  gives  you  altogether  just  what  you  need 
to  flavor  your  corn  with,  and  avoids  the  hot  over-pleasant 
.custom  of  taking  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  at  different  times  ; 
not  over-pleasant  even  when  you  use  your  individual  recep- 
tacles for  those  articles."  "  What  gentleman  told  you  about 
it,  for,  of  course,  no  woman  ever  invented  so  simple  and 
useful  a  table  sauce?"  "What  gentleman?"  she  said,  her 
eyes  flashing  with  indignant  humor.  "  Well,  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  a  gentleman,  though  I  wish,  for  your  impertinent  re- 
mark, I  could  fib  about  it.  It  is  useful  and  simple,  as  you 
say.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  slit  gently  with  your  knife  the 
meaty  kernels  of  the  ear,  apply  the  sauce,  and  you  have  a 
feast  fit  for  the  gods."  I  tried  it.  It  is  as  she  said.  You 
follow  suit,  and  you  will  never  thereafter  go  back  to  the  old 
way.  The  Americans  are  great  green-corn  eaters.  In  tact, 
they  do  not  know  green  corn  at  all  in  Europe,  save  upon 
those  exceptional  occasions  when  a  dozen  or  so  of  ears  are 
imported  from  this  country.  Cabin  passengers  on  the  ocean 
steamers  frequently  take  it  with  them  as  a  novelty,  and  give 
great  dinners  on  the  other  side,  with  green  corn  as  the  piece 
de  resistance.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  a  true  one,  that  once 
an  American  in  London  had  a  lot  sent  over  as  a  great  luxury, 
and  trusting  too  much  to  the  discretion  of  his  cook,  the  corn 
was  all  scraped  off  and  the  cobs  served.  The  cook  had  only 
been  told  to  boil  it,  but  in  his  anxiety  to  do  his  whole  duty, 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  guests  present  he  had  gone 
beyond  orders,  with  this  fatal  result.  There  is  but  one  way 
to  eat  green  corn,  and  that  is  direct  from  the  ear ;  to  bite  it 
off  literally  with  your  teeth.  This  does  not  sound  nice,  but 
so  usual  is  it  that  no  unpleasant  exhibition  is  made.  Per- 
haps by  long  trial  we  have  grown  dexterous  ;  anyhow,  in  the 
large  hotels,  during  the  season,  you  may  see  ladies,  as  well 
as  gentlemen,  by  the  half-hundred,  biting  off  their  corn,  and 
count  it  not  out  of  the  way.  To  the  ignorant  foreigner,  who 
may  be  a  witness  of  the  scene,  it  is  quite  likely  what  ought 
not  to  be.  But  the  American  lady  or  gentleman  so  manages 
it  as  not  to  soil  a  finger.  Corn  when  cut  down  and  served 
out  by  the  big  spoonful  from  deep  dishes  loses  so  much  that 
this  more  delicate  mode  of  conducting  the  affair  has  never 
been  popular,  or  even  fashionable,  and  any  one  who  adopts 
it  is  suspected  of  not  possessing  perfectly  safe  teeth.  You 
may  buy  very  fair  corn  in  our  city  markets,  if  you  know 
enough  not  to  be  deceived  into  having  sent  home  shriveled 
ears,  which  have  been  several  days  from  the  stalk,  or  old 
and  hard  ones.  The  best  and  sweetest  corn  is  that  which  is 
the  shortest  while  from  the  fields,  and  that  you  can  only  have 
in  the  country,  or  through  the  kindness  of  some  country 
friend  who  will  remember  you  in  corn-time,  and  himself 
bring  in  a  small  basket.  If  he  is  generous,  and  does  by  you 
all  in  his  power,  you  will  hold  him  your  lifetime  in  fond  re- 
membrance, for  there  is  as  much  difference  in  corn  as  there 
is  in  wines.  You  can  do  many  things  with  corn.  In  sum- 
mer there  is  hardly  a  soup  into  which  it  does  not  go,  and 


corn  fritters  can  only  be  described  as  delicious.  It  goes 
well,  too,  with  lima  beans,  and  also  with  tomatoes.  Since 
the  American  canning  business  has  reached  such  a  magni- 
tude, corn  is  purchasable  all  the  year  round.  It  used  to  be 
that  in  this  preparation  it  was  always  cut,  now  it  is  put  up 
in  the  ear.  It  keeps  quite  fresh,  and,  for  a  preserved  article, 
is  decidedly  palatable.  This  process  ought  to  familiarize 
the  English,  to  whom  we  send  so  many  of  our  canned  articles, 
with  it,  and  it  must  do  so  to  some  extent ;  but  only  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it  in  the  American  country  can  un- 
derstand its  actual  merits.  The  English,  and  even  the 
French,  are,  though,  most  thankfully  accepting  American 
canned  goods.  There  are  shops  in  both  London  and  Paris 
which  sell  little  else,  and  drive  a  thriving  trade.  I  have  eaten 
English  plum-pudding  in  a  private  house  in  London  which 
was  put  up  in  this  country,  and  which  was  taken  by  the 
English  family  as  equally  as  good,  and  far  less  troublesome 
to  make  ready  for  the  dinner,  than  its  home-manufactured 
article. 

A  Roman  Dinner. 
A  Roman  Dinner. — Gracious  Powers  1 

At  "  11  Falcone  "  lay  the  venue  : 
Thirteen  bold  spirits  (some  from  "ours") 

Conspired  to  dine. — This  was  the  menu  : 

Snail-soup. — Eels,  "vermi,"  lizards;  fine 
"  Frittura  mista." — Hedge-hog- pasty.  — 
Wild  Boar. — A  Civet — Porcupine. — 

(But  he  was  "old ;  long  dead;  tough  ;  nasty.") 

The  wine  which  fitly  blessed  that  mess. 
Was  very  fiery  "Old  Inferno." 
"  One  morn  I  missed  them." — We  could  guess 
How  things  had  prospered  "nelT  interno." 

Since  snakes  and  toads,  at  KUlalloo, 

Were  "served  in  soups  and  second  courses," 

Not  olten  did  fell  Hunger  woo 

Cuisine  of  more  enlarged  resources  : 

The  viands  were  both  "rich  and  rare  ;" 
There  was,  moreover,  "no  deception;" 

To  Roman  souls,  such  bill  of  fare 

Seemed  an  Immaculate  Conception. 

To  do  as  Romans  do,  I  know, 

In  Rome,  is  good  for  saint  and  sinner ; 

Yet  one,  though  bidden,  failed  to  go 
To  gorge  on  that  "Falcone"  dinner. 

By  all  the  legends  of  the  feat, 

His  faith  in  Romish  Feasts  was  shaken  : 

The  Grace  that  he  said  After  Meat, 

Was  one,  for  having — not  partaken  I 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Mocha  coffee  is  one  of  the  choicest  kinds  grown  in  any 
part  of  the  globe — in  short,  the  palm  for  excellence  in  un- 
roasted  coffee  may  be  said  to  lie  between  yellow  Mocha 
(short  or  long  berry),  finest  Blue  Mountain  (Jamaica),  and 
Cannon's  East  India  plantation  Mysore.  Neilgherry  Hill, 
Naidoobatum,  and  plantation  Ceylon  coffees  may  be  classed 
next  for  weight  and  boldness  of  bean,  and  washed  Rio,  Costa 
Rica,  Guatemala,  and  other  Central  American  sorts  are  also 
much  liked  for  being  of  good  color  and  closely  made ;  but 
none  have  ever  gained  the  name  that  Mocha  has,  and,  sin- 
gular to  add,  none  have  sunk  into  such  obscurity  as  Mocha 
has  in  Europe  for  many  years  past.  Mocha  coffee  is  seldom 
drunk  by  itself,  its  scarcity  and  dearness  standing  in  the 
way  of  that,  and  it  is  principally  used  for  blending  with  other 
grades  that  require  greater  strength  and  fullness  of  aroma 
and  flavor.  When  skillfully  mixed  with  fine  East  India 
plantation  growths,  it  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  the 
perfection  of  coffee.  The  action  of  coffee  is  directed  chiefly 
to  the  nervous  system.  It  produces  a  warming,  cordial  im- 
pression on  the  somach,  quickly  followed  by  a  diffused,  agree- 
able, and  nervous  excitement,  which  extends  itself  to  the 
cerebral  functions,  giving  rise  to  increased  vigor  of  imagina- 
tion and  intellect,  without  any  subsequent  confusion  of  stupor 
such  as  is  characteristic  of  narcotics.  Coffee  contains  essen- 
tial principles  of  nutrition  far  exceeding  in  importance  its 
exhilarating  properties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
articles  for  sustaining  the  system  in  certain  prostrating 
diseases.  As  compared  with  the  nutrition  to  be  derived 
from  the  best  of  soups,  coffee  has  decidedly  the  advantage, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  in  many  instances.  The  medicinal 
effects  of  coffee  are  very  great.  In  intermittent  fever  it  has 
been  used  by  eminent  physicians  with  the  happiest  effects  in 
cutting  short  the  attack,  and,  if  properly  managed,  is  better 
in  many  cases  than  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  In  that  low 
state  of  intermittent,  as  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  other  malarial  districts,  accompanied  with 
enlarged  spleen  and  torpid  liver,  it  is  one  of  the  surest  rem- 
edies. In  yellow  fever  physicians  have  used  it,  and  with 
some  it  is  their  main  reliance  after  other  necessary  remedies 
have  been  administered;  it  retains  tissue  change,  and  thus 
becomes  a  conservator  of  force  in  that  state  in  which  the 
nervous  system  tends  to  collapse,  because  the  blood  has  be- 
come impure  ;  it  sustains  the  nervous  power  until  the  depu- 
ration and  reorganization  of  the  blood  are  accomplished, 
and  has  the  advantage  over  other  stimulants  in  inducing  no 
injurious  secondary  effects.  In  spasmodic  asthma  its  utility 
is  well  established  as  in  whooping-cough,  stupor,  lethargy, 
and  such  troubles.  In  hysterical  attacks,  for  which,  in  many 
cases,  a  physician  can  form  no  diagnosis,  coffee  is  a  help. 
Coffee  is  opposed  to  malaria,  to  all  noxious  vapors.  As  a 
disinfectant  it  has  wonderful  powers.  As  an  instantaneous 
deodorizer  it  has  no  equal  for  the  sick  room,  as  all  exhala- 
tions are  immediately  neutralized  by  simply  passing  a  chaf- 
ing-dish with  burning  coffee-grains  through  the  room.  It 
may  be  urged  that  an  article  possessing  such  powers  and 
capacity  for  such  energetic  action  must  be  injurious  as  an 
article  of  diet  of  habitual  employment,  and  not  without 
deleterious  properties  ;  but  no  corresponding  nervous  dis- 
arrangements have  been  observed  after  its  effects  have  dis- 
appeared, as  are  seen  in  narcotics  and  other  stimulants, 
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THE  ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

1     the  public  in  general  ia  called  to  the  following 
beta: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingTedients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  eans  of  GLANT 
BAKING  POWDER  areequal  to  four  cans  ofany  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Your 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  Jult  13, 1883. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW. 
DER  you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT*    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 

NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEEK^O^ubicinchea 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S,  90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist 

San  Francisco  Sept  24, 1883. 
H.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  can  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.         Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Heap.es,  SI.  P.,  Health  officer. 
Axfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.  )  Members  of  the 
W.  A.  Douglass,  M.  D.      V    San  Francisco 
Aug.  Albrs,  SI.  D.  )        Board  of  Health. 

HANTTFACTTXRED  BT  THE 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 

KB* FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS'®* 


Are  generally  induced 
by  Indigestion,  Foul 
Stomach,  Costiveness, 
Deficient  Circulation, 
or   some  Derangement 

of  the   Liver    and    Digestive    System. 

Sufferers  will  find  relief  by  the  use  of 

Ayer's  Pills 

to  stimulate  the  stomach  and  produce  a  regu- 
lar daily  movement  of  the  bowels.  By  their 
action  on  these  organs,  Atee's  Pills  divert 
the  blood  from  the  brain,  and  relieve  and 
cure  all  forms  of  Congestive  and  Nervous 
Headache,  Bilious  Headache,  and  Sick 
Headache ;  and  by  keeping  the  bowels  free, 
and  preserving  the  system  in  a  healthful 
condition,  they  insure  immunity  from  future 
attacks.   Try 

Ayer's  Pills. 

PBEPAEED  BT 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


WRITE  FOR 
CIRCULAR. 


HAS  HO 
STCESIOB 


GRANULA. 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalids  and  Children ; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

OTJR  HOili;  GRANULA  CO.,  Dansville  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Agents:    HICKOX  &  CO.,  San  Franoisce, 
CaL:  WATSON,  WRIGHT  &  CO,,   Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,.Cal. 


We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractive  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

In  WATCHES,  we  have  fall  lines  of  those  celebrated  makers,  JULES 
JCRGENSEN  and  PATERE  PHILIPPE  &  CO.,  including  Complicated 
Watches,  Repeaters,  Chronographs,  etc.  A  complete  assortment  of  THE 
AMERICAN  W4TCH  COMPANY'S  and  THE  HOWARD  WATCH  COM- 
PIXY'S  manufacture,  in  Gold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STONES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 
fashionable  designs. 

In  CLOCKS.  BRONZES,  OPERA-GLASSES,  etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OUR  OWN  IMPORT  tTION. 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibi  t  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  onr  own  design  and  manufacture,  together  with  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 


All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS  I 


Our  stock   of  the  following    Is   generally   acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  city: 

FINE  BOOKS,        JUVENILE  BOOKS,       STANDARD  BOOKS, 
FINE  STATIONERY,  PLUSH  PAPETERIES. 

XMAS   GARDS. 

Russia  Leather  Goods,  Parses,  Pocket-Books, 

Card  Cases  and  Portfolios,         Alligator  Shopping  Bags, 
Cigarette   and  Cigar  Cases. 

The  California  Christmas  gouvenlr  lias  met  with  an  unprecedented  Bale.    Be  sure  to  se- 


enre  one  for  yonr  Eastern  friends. 


DOXEY  &  CO. 


23    DUPONT    STREET. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  aU  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  FINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MIABE 


"  I  have  never  seen  their  eqoaL" — Clara  Louise  Kellogg. 
A.  t.  Bancroft  «fc  Co.,  731  Market  St.  S.  F.,  Sole  Agents. 


THE 


HARTFORD 

FIRE    INSURANCE    COMPANY. 


ORGANIZED    1794. 


PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT, 


313  CALIFORNIA  STREET, 


SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


A.  P.  FLINT,    MANAGER. 
BELDEN  &  ORTON,  Local  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC" 

SEWING  MACHINE  AGENCY, 

29  Post  Street,  S.  F., 

Also  at  1153  Broadway,  eor.  Thirteenth  Street, 
Oakland. 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER   OF   BUSH, 
k-'  Established  1857. 

PROF.  Dh  FILIPPE  continues  to  give  personal  in- 
struction in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  easy,  practical 
method,  saving  months  of  study.  Classes  and  private  les- 
sons.    Apply  from  3  to  5  or  7  to  8  P.  M. 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 


Deposits  received.     Loans  made  on  city 
andjeountry  property  at  low  rates. 


fThc  Union  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
I'HEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
.vant  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
ind  grades  on  hand  for  Ladies  and 
Children.  We  import  these  poods 
lirect  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
tiave  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  SI.  H.  Ober  &  Co., 

336  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 
by  mail. 


ART-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 

For  Decoration*. 

W.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  CO. 

116  to  118  Battery  Street. 
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By    PETER    ROBERTSON. 


It  is  a  summer  evening  in  1875. 

A  crescent  moon  in  the  bend  of  a  warm  and  cloudless  twi- 
light sky.  Just  above  its  western  point,  one  brilliant  star  of 
gleaming  silver.  Below,  a  little  dot  ot  reddish  tint  that 
twinkled  shyly  in  the  glowing  white  ot  moonlight.  The  Pa- 
cific Ocean  lit  from  horizon  to  land  with  one  rich  blaze  ol 
gold  from  a  sunset  that  stills  the  very  waves  to  a  low  mur- 
mur of  admiration.  Far  up,  almost  to  the  zenith,  a  spreading 
glory  of  crimson  and  gold  that  fades  into  fainter  hues  of  rose 
and  violet,  and  melts  into  the  dark  blue  of  a  limitless  space. 
For  a  few  moments  this  scene  without  another  point  of  light 
in  all  the  heavens,  and  then  one  by  one  the  stars  breaking 
from  the  shadow,  as  if  to  look  at  the  passing  grandeur  be- 
fore the  night  should  fall  with  its  stillness. 

A  perfect  peace  lay  upon  everything.  The  sands  from  the 
city  grew  hushed  as  they  approached  the  height  where  Philip 
stood  and  watched  in  reverie  the  fading  light  of  the  day. 
Afar  off  the  carriages  rolling  from  the  Park  were  little  dots 
of  motion  without  noise,  and  opposite,  on  the  hill,  the  grave- 
yard lay,  an  open  book  with  its  marble  pages  shining  in  the 
moonlight.  A  young  man  of  thirty,  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
education,  and  instinct,  bent  on  a  mission  of  war  through 
this  absolute  realization  of  peace.  As  the  glory  died  away 
he  turned  and  strolled  slowly  down  the  hill,  half  inclined  to 
postpone  his  mission  until  some  more  congenial  time.  But 
as  he  approached  a  little  house,  seedy-looking,  and  sadly  in 
need  of  repair,  with  the  windows  broken  in  places  and  cov- 
ered with  fantastic  designs  in  white  paper,  he  nerved  himself. 
He  knocked,  tor  the  bell  was  broken,  and  a  little  old  man. 
very  dusty,  and  more  dilapidated  than  the  house,  opened  the 
door  and  greeted  him  effusively. 

"Come  in,  Mr.  Gresham  !  Come  in,  sir  !  The  old  man's 
at  home,  sir.     He'll  be  glad  to  see  you." 

His  behavior  belied  his  words,  for  he  saw  a  look  in  Philip's 
eyes  which  he  did  not  like.  He  ran  nervously  ahead  and 
shoved  the  visitor  into  a  back  room,  in  which  there  was  a 
hair  sofa,  old  and  worn,  a  plain  deal  table  covered  with  a 
ragged  relic  of  departed  grandeur,  and  a  couple  of  chairs. 
He  entered  this  room,  and,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment, spoke  to  a  large,  heavily  built  old  man,  who  rose. 

"  Here's  Mr.  Gresham,  old  man.  He's  come  to  call  on 
ns."  Then,  in  a  whisper :  "  He's  come  about  that  darned 
mine,  I'll  bet  a  dollar.    There's  goin'  to  be  more  trouble." 

Old  man  Erie  came  forward  with  a  forced  smile  and  held 
out  his  hand.    The  young  man  took  it  without  cordiality. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Gresham  Our  place,  as  you 
see,  is  poor,  but  there's  a  chair  for  you.  Sit  down,  sir."  He 
motioned  to  old  Shingle  to  withdraw.  The  old  man  went 
out  very  slowly,  and  said  to  himself,  as  he  closed  the  door  : 
"There's  goin'  to  be  more  trouble.  I  knowed  it.  Damn 
the  Hallelujer  Consolidated  1"  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
front  steps  and  chewed  his  quid  of  tobacco  in  no  very  com- 
fortable frame  of  mind. 

The  young  man,  as  he  looked  around  him,  began  to  feel 
some  qualms  of  conscience.     He  was  not  prepared  for  the 
dingy  room  he  saw. 
"  Well,  sir,  what's  your  news  ?    Have  you  heard  from  the 

mine?    I  hope  everything  is  satisfactory.     It's  a  good" 

"  I  have  heard  from  the  mine.     Captain  Erie,  my  visit  to- 
day is  not  a  pleasant  one  ;  but  I  want  some  explanation." 
"  Explanation  0'  what,  sir  ? " 

"You  know  that  when  I  put  in  the  three  thousand  dollars, 
it  was  to  redeem  the  mine — to  pay  the  debts." 
"Well,  sir," 

"  Well,  I  find  that  the  debts  were  a  mere  nothing,  and  that 
you  and  your  friends  have  quietly  swindled  me  out  of  about 
two  thousand." 
"  Swindled's  a  hard  word,"  said  the  old  man,  harshly. 
"  Swindled  is  the  only  word  1  know." 
"  Look  here,  young  man,  you're  talkin'  in  a  way  I  don't 
like.    You've  bought  the  mine,  and  if  you  don't  like  it  you 
can  lump  it.     That's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  old  man  rose,  and  walked  to  a  window  and  looked  out. 
He  was  evidently  troubled  and  inclined  to  be  combative. 

"  I  thought  so.  1  thought  that  I  had  been  simply  a  fool, 
and  I  find  I've  been  coolly  roped  in.  The  mine  is  full  of 
water,  and  not  worth  a  cent.  But  if  you  think  I'm  going  to 
let  you  off  so  easily  you  are  mistaken.  Since  you  are  so 
candid,  I  will  be,  too.  I  will  have  you  arrest«d." 
"Arrested,  will  you?"  said  the  old  man,  turning  fiercely. 

"Arrested  !     Damn  you,  I  will" He  raised  his  hand  to 

strike,  when  the  door  burst  open,  and  a  little  female  figure 
ran  in,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her  father's  neck.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  was  sobbing  heavily  as  she 
put  her  head  on  his  breast. 

"  Oh,  father,  they  will  not  give  me  the  food  for  mamma." 
She  was  a  slight,  pale-looking  girl,  dressed  in  a  gown  that 
had,  apparently,  seen  years  of  service.     Her  hair  was  loosely 
tied  in  a  knot,  and  its  rich,  brown  waves  fell  over  the  little 
shoulders  as  she  threw  a  ragged  shawl  off.    Philip  Gresham 
stood  completely  taken  aback.     The  old  man's  hand,  raised 
in  anger,  fell  as  a  protecting  guard  around  the  form  of  the 
girl.     He  was   confused  at   first,  and  it  was  a  little  while 
before  he  raised  her  gently,  and  said  : 
"  Mellie,  my  child,  don't  cry ;  there  is  a  stranger  here." 
The  girl  straightened  herself  up,  forced  back  the  tears, 
hastily  wiped  her  eyes  with  an  edge  of  the  shawl,  and  turned 
toward  the  visitor  a  face  all  pretty,  but  pale  and  wan  ;  eyes 
that  through  the  tears  shone  with  a  lustre  of  nervous  wake- 
fulness.    More  than  interesting,  the  whole  figure  engrossed 
fhilip  Gresham's  attention.    The  old  man  withdrew  his  arm 
le  girl's  waist,  and  introduced  them. 

story  has  already  been  dramatized  and  copyrighted. 


"  My  little  daughter,  sir,  Mellie.  This  is  the  Mr.  Gresh- 
am you  have  heard  me  speak  of." 

She  held  out  her  hand  freely,  and  an  expression  of  pleas- 
ure came  over  her  face  which  Philip  was  quick  to  recognize. 
He  took  the  little  hand  and  held  it  in  his  for  a  moment. 

"Don't  go  for  a  minute,  Mr.  Gresham  ;  I  must  go  and  see 
my  wife.  She  has  been  an  invalid  these  many  years.  I  have 
something  to  say  before  you  go." 

He  went  out  of  the  room,  and  as  the  door  closed  Mellie 
Erie  spoke  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Gresham  ;  I  did  not  see  you  as  I 
came  in,  and  we  so  rarely  have  strangers." 

"  I  have  more  to  apologize  for  than  you,  Miss  Erie." 

"  You  are  the  gentleman  who  bought  father's  mine.  I 
thank  you  very  much.  You  don't  know  what  good  that  money 
did.     It  saved  my  mother's  life." 

Philip  Gresham  only  needed  this  to  rouse  him  into  active 
sympathy.  He  read  the  whole  story  in  the  picture  of  suffer- 
ing before  him. 

"Is  your  mother  so  ill,  then ? " 

" She  is — dying — now.    The  money  is  all  gone — and" 

"  But  have  you  no  doctor  ?    Has  she  no  attendance  ?  " 

"  The  neighbors  have  been  very  kind — very  kind  ;  but  we 
have  been  so  poor  we  have  not  been  able  to  " 

"Miss  Erie,  I  did  not  know  when  I  came  here  what  a  cruel 
thing  I  was  doing.     Now,  you  must  let  me" 

"  No,  no  ;  please  don't.  Don't  tell  father  I  have  told  you 
anything.  He  will  think  I  have  been  immodest  and  un- 
maidenly.     Please  don't  !  " 

"  Is  there  any  one  can  take  a  note  for  me  ?" 

"  I  can,"  and  old  Shingle  Sputt  stepped  into  the  room. 
Philip  Gresham  took  out  a  card,  and  wrote  a  message  on  it. 

"  You  will  take  this  note,  with  all  the  haste  you  can,  to 
Doctor  Carlton,  at  that  address.  You  will  tell  him  I  shall 
be  grateful  to  him  if  he  will  lose  no  time  in  coming  here.  I 
need  not  tell  you  to  run." 

"  No,  sir.  You're  a  born  prince,  sir ;  I  allers  said  you 
was."    And  he  ran  out  of  the  house. 

"  Not  a  word,  Miss  Erie.  I  have  some  misery  to  undo  ; 
let  me  try  to  help  you." 

The  old  man  came  back,  and  the  little  girl,  the  tears  com- 
ing again  into  her  eyes,  vanished  into  the  sick  room. 

*'  Mr.  Gresham,"  began  Erie,  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  rubbing  his  hands  nervously,  "  you  are  a 
younger  man  than  me,  younger  by  many  years.  But  I  don't 
know  as  a  wrong  ain't  as  much  a  wrong  when  it's  done  by 
an  old  man  to  a  young  one,  as  when  it's  done  by  a  young 
man  to  an  old  one.  Anyway,  I've  wronged  you,  an'  I  ask 
your  pardon.     It  were  wrong,  I  know  " 

"  Look  here,  Captain  Erie,  I  know  all  you  want  to  say. 
You  need  not  explain,  for  what  1  have  seen  tells  all,  and  ex- 
cuses it." 

"  You're  generous,  sir  ;  but  I  ask  yer  pardon.  The  money 
is  gone.     I  can't  give  it  back  now,  but" 

"  Never  mind  about  that.  Let  us  talk  business.  First, 
the  doctor  will  be  here  presently,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  for  your  wife ;  second,  I  am  ready  to  buy  the  rest  of 
your  mine,  or  some  of  it,  and  that  will  relieve  you  of  all 
anxiety." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.     I  don't  deserve  this." 

"  Tell  me  how  this  all  happened  ?  Your  daughter  is  evi- 
dently educated  beyond  the  usual.  Do  you  care  to  tell  me 
the  story?" 

"  It's  a  sad  one  ;  but  I'll  tell  you.  I  owned  the  mine  as 
Sputt  calls  '  The  Hallelujer  Consolidated '  a  many  years. 
Shingle  called  it  that  because  he  thought  we'd  catch  the  re- 
ligious folks  for  shareholders.  I  was  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars. Everything  was  boomin'  with  me  then.  At  that  time, 
the  little  girl  you  see  here — an'  she's  been  an  angel  in  this 
house — had  a  sister,  twelve  years  older.  She  was  well 
brought  up,  and  she  was  handsome  as  a  picture.  We  had 
everything  money  could  buy,  an'  I  sent  Mellie  to  France  to 
finish  her  edication — edication  as  neither  her  mother  nor  I 
had.  Bella  was  too  old  for  that — it  was  five  years  ago — and 
so  she  stayed  at  home.  Then  came  along  a  handsome, 
dashin'  chap,  a  gambler,  a  miner,  a — I  don't  know  what 
all — and  it  weren't  long  before  we  saw  that  he  had  caught 
Bella.  He  couldn't  meet  her  in  my  house,  but  she  had 
friends  who  were  less  particular,  and,  unbeknown  to  me, 
they  met  quite  often.  At  last — you  can  guess — she  ran 
away  with  him.  We  hunted  high  and  low,  but  no  trace  of 
her  could  we  find,  and  by  and  by  we  gave  her  up.  We  kept 
Mellie  in  the  dark  for  a  while,  an'  finally  we  told  her  her  sis- 
ter was  dead.  Then  everything  went  wrong  with  me.  We 
struck  water  in  the  mine  ;  I  lost  a  lot  0'  money  trying  to 
save  it.  At  last,  I  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  began  to 
speculate  in  stocks.  Erie  ain't  my  name  ;  never  mind  wot 
it  is.  Bit  by  bit  I  lost  everything,  and  now  you  see  me — 
what  I  am." 
"And  the  daughter?" 

"  I've  never  heerd  a  word  about  her.    That  was  what  laid 
my  old  woman  on  her  sick  bed,  from  which  she  has  hardly 
risen  for  two  years." 
"Your  story  interests  me.    But  now  your  troubles  are, 

perhaps,  over,  and  " 

There  was  a  shriek  in  the  next  room.    The  little  girl  rushed 
in,  and  once  again  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms. 
"  Father  !  father  !    She  is  dead  !  she  is  dead !  " 
The  old  man  staggered  to  the  door ;  he  held  out  his  hand 
toward  Gresham,  who  grasped  it. 

"  God  bless  you,  sir ;  but  it  is  too  late  ! " 

II. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  afterward.     Fred  Vane  sat  in  his 
little  office,  which  had  two  desks  in  it,  over  one  of  which  was 


printed  the  legend,  "Philip  Gresham."  Fred  and  Philip 
had  been  at  college  together,  and  when  the  latter  came  out 
to  California,  where  Fred  was  a  mining  engineer,  it  was  nat- 
ural that  they  should  fall  together,  and  in  Philip's  early  in- 
vestments of  his  fortune  Vane's  advice  had  been  valuable. 
But  of  late  the  two  friends  had  had  little  confidence.  Philip 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  well-known  shark,  whose  un- 
popularity in  the  street  was  as  great  as  Philip's  belief  in  him. 
There  had  been  a  time  when  Philip  had  thrashed  Mr.  Black- 
more  in  public,  and  the  man  was  now  his  most  intimate 
friend  and  adviser.  People  about  Gresham  told  him  to  look 
out,  and  Vane  had  gone  further  and  predicted  that  Black- 
more  would  ruin  him.  As  it  stood,  Philip's  money  was 
mainly  invested  in  a  mine  called  the  Orchid,  which  was  be- 
ing manipulated  by  Blackmore,  and  which  represented  to 
the  young  capitalist,  quoted  at  its  value,  an  enormous  fortune. 
The  Erie  family  had  been  comfortably  provided  for.  The 
old  man  had  a  snug  situation,  obtained  through  Gresham's  in- 
fluence, and  Mellie  had  grown  into  a  pretty,  plump  young 
lady,  who  was  known  by  everybody  to  be  in  love  with  the 
hero  of  her  life.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  so  plain,  be- 
cause it  was  never  more  than  a  dream  to  her  that  she  could 
become  his  wife.  In  her  periodical  visits  to  the  office  she 
had  won  the  heart  of  Philip's  chum,  who  saw  clearly  in  her 
honest  nature  the  hopelessness  of  his  love.  But  he,  too, 
was  honest,  and  felt  that  if  he  could  not  win  her  for  himself, 
he  might  help  her  to  the  realization  of  her  dream.  And 
there  was  need  of  some  advice  to  Philip  Gresham.  Black- 
more  had  introduced  him  to  a  Mrs.  Blake,  who  was  mote  or 
less  the  rage  among  men  about-town.  She  was  a  tall,  band- 
some  blonde,  over  thirty,  but  of  fascinating  manner  and  ap- 
pearance. Most  people  suspected  that  the  gorgeous  toilets 
she  wore  were  not  bought  out  of  her  own  fortune,  nor  did 
they  know  of  any  husband  in  the  country  who  could  provide 
them.  Her  relations  with  Blackmore  were  suspicious,  and 
scandal,  quick-witted  and  inventive,  made  some  very  plain 
suggestions  that  certainly  might  solve  the  difficulty.  The 
flirtation  between  Mrs.  Blake  and  Philip  Gresham  had  be« 
come  town  talk,  but  it  did  not  ruin  the  young  man's  character, 
nor  give  anybody  any  pain  except  Mellie  Erie  and  Fred 
Vane.  The  little  girl  did  not  complain,  but  Philip's  old  col- 
lege chum  took  the  liberty  of  breaking  in  on  the  coldness 
that  separated  them  with  some  wholesome  talk  which  severed 
them  more  than  ever. 
"  Philip,"  said  Fred,  "  we've  been  old  friends — boys  at  the 

same  school.     Let  me  speak  to  you  " 

"  So  long  as  it  is  not  advice,  go  on." 
"  Is  this  flirtation  still  going  on  between  you  and  Mrs. 
Blake?" 

"  I  knew  that  was  what  you  wanted  to  talk  about.     It  is, 
and  I  propose  it  shall." 
"  You  are  making  a  fool  of  yourself." 
"  You  have  told  me  that  before.    But  there  isn't  a  man 
in  the  club  who  wouldn't  like  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  in 
the  same  way  with  Mrs.  Blake." 

"  Look  here,  Philip,  this  woman  is  an  adventuress  ? " 
"  Vane,  I  will  not  stand  this,  even  from  you.     I  am  not  a 
fool.     I  know  more  about  her  than  you  do,  and  if  she  hap- 
pens to  be  in  a  position  where  I  can  assist  her,  I  would  be 
worse  than  a  fool  to  refuse." 

"  So,  it  is  your  money  that  pays  for  " 

Philip  flushed  to  the  eyebrows,  and  interrupted  him  : 
"  She  is  unfortunate ;  she  thinks  enough  of  me  to  make 
her  acceptance  of  my  assistance  honorable." 
"  And  Blackmore? " 

"  I  deny  the  right  you  assume  to  catechize  me.  But  I  will 
tell  you  he  is  a  friend  of  her  family,  and  was  a  childhood 
companion  of  hers." 

"  And  you  will  not  stop  to  think  " 

"  Let  us  end  this.  Frankly.  I  am  to  marry  her.  That's 
all." 

"Marry  her !"  said  Vane,  staggered,  and  then  he  muttered, 
half  aloud  :  "  Poor  Mellie !  poor  Mellie !" 
"What  about  Mellie?"  said  Gresham,  turning. 
"  Nothing  but  this,  that  the  little  girl  adores  the  ground 
you  tread  upon,  follows  you  in  everything  you  do,  dreams  of 
you  at  night,  and  thinks  of  you  all  day." 

"  Is  it  my  fault,"  said  Gresham,  more  softly,  "  if  Mellie 
loves  me  ?  " 

"  It  is.  You  were  kind  to  her,  and  she  was  grateful.  You 
encouraged  her  gratitude  till  it  became  love,  and  now  you 
are  coolly  throwing  her  over." 

"  I  never  thought  of  marrying  Mellie,"  said  Gresham,  con- 
fused. 

"She  does  not  perhaps  believe  you  did.  She  does  not 
perhaps  expect  it.  But  I  know  you  did,  and,  all  the  same, 
this  will  break  her  heart."  _ 

"  If  she  does  not  expect  it,  why  should  she  suffer  ? " 
"Not  because  you  are  going  to  marry  another,  but  because 
she  has  heard  of  this  woman's  character,  and  you  are  dis- 
gracing yourself  in  her  eyes." 

"  Why  don't  you  marry  Mellie  yourself,  since  you  are  so 
interested  in  her?" 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  could  1 "  said  Vane,  and  went  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Blake's  rooms  were  in  a  select  part  of  town,  in  a 
house  over  which  a  shadow  of  suspicion  rested.  Why,  ex- 
actly, nobody  could  tell,  save  that  Mrs.  Blake  lived  there. 
The  neighbors  had  never  been  able  to  make  out  whether  she 
had  a  fortune  of  her  own  or  not.  But  male  visitors  were  fre- 
quent, and  quite  often  there  were  receptions,  at  which  grass- 
widows  and  ladies  of  the  same  quality  as  the  hostess  were 
visible  in  the  lighted  rooms.  The  bond  between  the  com- 
pany on  such  occasions  seemed  to  be  the  general  suspicion 
attaching  to  them  all,  and  not  one  of  them  knew  anything  of 
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the  other's  private  affairs.  Philip  Gresham  was  a  constant 
visitor,  and  the  relations  between  the  two  had  become  tender. 
The  devotion  on  the  lady's  side  was  very  marked,  so  marked 
indeed  that  it  gave  Mr.  Blackmore  very  serious  uneasiness. 
He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  a  vigorous  remonstrance,  to 
which  he  received  the  very  astonishing  reply  that  Mrs.  Blake 
was  in  love  with  her  young  admirer.  While  Philip  Gresham 
had  told  Fred  Vane  that  he  was  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Blake, 
he  knew,  for  she  had  told  him,  that  she  had  a  husband  alive 
from  whom  she  was  obtaining  a  divorce.  This  did  not  cool 
his  ardor,  for  he  was  simply  fascinated.  The  talk  with  Vane 
about  Mellie  had  for  a  moment  touched  him,  and  he  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  questioning  whether  this  was  any- 
thing but  infatuation  for  a  handsome  woman,  and  if  he  had 
not  better  break  the  whole  affair  off.  But  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  do  this  suddenly,  and  so  he  walked  up  toward  Mrs. 
Blake's  rooms  that  afternoon  pondering. 

Mrs.  Blake  sat  in  an  easy-chair  looking  into  a  blazing  fire. 
It  was  a  cold,  wet  afternoon.  The  door  on  one  side  of  her 
sitting  apartment  opened,  and,  unannounced,  Blackmore 
came  in.  He  came  up  and  bent  over  her  to  kiss  her,  but  she 
shrank  away  from  him. 

"  I  came  in  the  side  way.  I  thought  I  would  reconnoitre 
before  I  went  too  far." 

"  It  is  lucky  you  did.  Some  one  has  just  left  who  wanted 
to  see  you — some  one  from  Carter's  Flat." 

"From  Carter's  Flat ! "  and  Blackmore  staggered.  "  Who 
was  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  Sputt.  You  remember — the  man  whose  partner 
you  killed  for  his  money." 

"  You  need  not  remind  me.  It's  a  good  thing  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  close  the  game  to-day." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  said  the  woman,  deliberately. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  going  to  end  this  style  of  living.  I 
am  going  to  leave  you  and  all  your  associations  forever." 

Blackmore  sat  down,  calmly. 

"Ah,  my  dear.  Still  virtuous?  This  fit  has  lasted  a  long 
time." 

"  It  will  last  a  longer  time,"  burst  out  Mrs.  Blake.  "  I  can 
not  bear  this  life  any  longer.  I  have  loathed  and  despised 
you  for  years.  I  am  now  going  to  cut  the  bonds  that  bind 
me  as  your  slave,  cost  what  it  may." 

"  Lyra,  take  care,"  said  Blackmore,  rising.  "  This  may  last 
too  long  for  my  patience." 

"  Your  patience  !  your  patience  !  What  of  my  patience  ? 
I  have  borne  your  insulting  caresses,  your  infamous  villainy, 
for  six  years.    Your  patience  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  good,  and  go  back  to  your 
father  and  mother  again." 

The  woman  rose,  fiercely,  and  came  close  to  him. 

"  Blackmore,  one  word  more  about  my  father  and  mother, 
and  I  will  do  something  that  will  end  us  both." 

"  Bah  !  You  need  not  try  to  frighten  me.  Although  he  did 
not  know  me,  I  saw  the  old  man  to-day." 

"  So  did  I.   So  bent  and  worn  !    He  had  crape  on  his  hat. 

know  what  that  means.  It  means  that  my  mother  is  dead 
— and  I  killed  her.  Do  you  see  that  knife  on  the  table  ? 
When  I  saw  my  father  to-day,  the  old  vision  of  Carter's 
Flat  came  back  to  me — the  br  ght,  happy  picture  of  my 
young  life  ;  across  that  picture  your  black  shadow  came  ;  my 
whole  soul  rose  against  you,  and  I  swore  a  solemn  oath  to  kill 
you." 

The  man  quailed  a  little,  but  mustered  coolness  to  say  : 

"  Indeed,  you  are  brave  to-day.  Lyra,  there  is  no  great 
entertainment  in  this  conversation.  Let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject.    Has  Gresham  been  up  to-day  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  He  will  be  here  presently,  and  he  will  bring  a  thousand 
dollars." 

"  I  will  not  take  it." 

"  You  will  take  it.  It  will  be  his  last,  for  to-day  he  will 
feel  my  revenge.     He  will  be  ruined." 

"  Ruined  ? "  gasped  the  woman.    "  How  ? " 

"  His  money  is  all  in  my  hands.  To-day  the  Orchid  bub- 
ble will  burst,  and  you  and  I  will  leave  to-morrow  morning 
for  Europe." 

"Philip  ruined!  Go  to  Em  ope  with  you!  Never.  I 
will  not  take  his  money." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense."  He  went  up  to  caress  her,  but  she 
pushed  him  off,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Philip  ruined  !  and  through  me  1    My  God  !  my  God  ! " 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  man  raised  his  hand,  threateningly. 

11  Here  he  is.  I  will  be  in  the  next  room.  Remember,  I 
warn  you.     I  am  desperate.     You  will  take  this  money." 

He  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  closed  the  door,  as 
Gresham  entered,  and,  finding  no  one  there  but  Lyra,  took 
her  in  his  arms,  then  seated  himself  by  her  on  a  sofa. 

"  You  are  trembling.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  well  to-day,  a  little  nervous.  Don't  talk  loud. 
I  am  so  glad  you  have  come." 

"  I  can  stay  but  a  few  moments.  I  have  thought  the  thing 
all  over.  Let  us  leave  this  place,  and  go  where  scandal  can 
not  reach  us.  Let  us  be  happy,  Lyra.  I  will  realize  every- 
thing, and  in  two  days  we  can  be  off  to  Europe.  Will  you 
go?" 

"  Anywhere,  dearest ;  anywhere  with  you,"  and  she  clung 
to  him  as  if  to  protect  her  from  the  danger  in  the  next  room. 

"  Well,  I  will  not  stay  now.  Here  is  the  thousand  dollars. 
Buy  what  you  want  for  your  journey." 

"  I  do  not  want  this  money,  Philip.     I  have  enough." 

"  You'd  better  take  it.  You  know  there  will  be  many  little 
purchases  to  make." 

"  I  do  not  want  it,"  she  said,  a  little  more  firmly,  and 
pushed  his  hand  away. 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  dear.     Here,  take  it,  and  use  it." 

She  was  trembling  all  over  as  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and 
shrieked,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  in  the  next  room  : 

"  I  will  not  take  the  money." 

"You  are  ill,  Lyra,  and  nervous.  Well,  you'll  be  better 
when  I  come  back  this  evening.    You  will  go,  won't  you  f " 

"  I  will.  Good-bye,  Philip."  Aad  she  threw  herself  into 
his  arms.  As  the  door  closed  she  lay  down  once  more  on 
the  couch  with  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions. 

A  rough  hand  grasped  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  Lyra,  what  is  this  ?    You  refused  his  money  ! " 

"  I  did,"  answered  the  woman,  facing  him  like  a  tigress 

"  You  will  go  to  that  window — you  will  call  him  back — you 
will  take  his  money  ! " 


"  I  will  not." 

"  You  will ! "  And  he  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  forced 
her  on  her  knees.  "  You  will,  or  this  same  threat  that  has 
kept  you  my  mistress  for  five  years  " 

Philip  Gresham's  hand  seized  the  up-raised  arm  and  nearly 
twisted  it  out  of  its  socket  as  he  whirled  him  round.  He 
had  returned  with  some  forgotten  message,  and  had  heard 
the  last  sentence.  He  looked  at  the  scoundrel,  who  raised 
himself  from  the  floor  cowed  and  frightened. 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty-five  seconds  to  pass  that  window 
on  the  outside,  or  I  will  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
cowardly  life." 

Blackmore's  figure  was  seen  passing  the  window,  and  a 
look  of  vengeance  was  on  his  face.  When  he  had  gone 
Gresham  turned  to  the  woman,  who  lay  prone  on  the  floor, 
sobbing  painfully.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said,  in  a  broken,  hoarse  voice : 

"  Is  this  true — that  you  are — his — mistress  ?" 

The  woman  moaned  and  did  not  answer. 

"  Is  this  true  1 "  he  asked  again.     "  I  demand  the  truth  ? " 

"  Yes,"  came  with  a  sob  and  a  groan  of  agony. 

Gresham's  face  was  the  color  of  the  white  wall.  He  did 
not  speak.  She  raised  herself,  and,  without  looking  at  him, 
made  an  appealing  gesture,  and  then  she  clasped  his  knees 
with  her  arms.  He  took  her  wrists,  and,  unclasping  the 
arms  firmly,  let  her  fall  back  on  the  floor,  and  left  the  room. 


Philip  Gresham  never  knew  how  he  reached  the  open  air  ; 
he  never  knew  what  he  had  done  in  the  hour  that  followed  ; 
he  only  awoke  from  his  mental  stupor  when  a  policeman 
stopped  him  and  told  him  he  must  not  drive  so  furiously 
through  the  Park. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  terrible  excitement  about  the 
Board.  Men  were  gathered  in  groups  and  crowds  ;  some 
excited  with  joy,  others  equally  excited  with  despair,  and 
many  bearing  ruin  in  silence,  with  only  a  haggard  look  in  the 
the  face  and  a  red  rim  around  each  eye  to  tell  their  story. 
The  bubble  of  Orchid  had  burst,  and  with  it  brought  demoral- 
ization. The  facts  were  bare  and  undisguised,  and  the 
popular  stock  had  in  a  few  minutes  become  absolutely  worth- 
less without  any  future  hope  of  value.  One  name  was  on  all 
lips  with  curses,  and  another  with  all  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy, for  everybody  knew  that  Philip  Gresham  was  ruined, 
and  he  had  not  an  enemy  on  the  street  save  the  man  that 
ruined  him.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  was  driving  far 
away  out  by  the  beach — driving  himself  away  from  himself, 
for  all  his  folly  had  burst  like  a  blazing  fire  in  his  brain. 
Fred  Vane  had  been  hunting  everywhere  for  him.  Little 
Mellie  Erie  was  in  his  office  with  a  face  almost  as  pale  as  it 
had  been  when  he  first  saw  it  looking  out  of  the  tattered 
shawl.  Old  man  Erie  came  as  soon  as  his  business  was 
over,  and  they  sought  him  in  every  place  where  he  would  be 
likely  to  be.  Shingle  Sputt  went  up  to  Mrs.  Blake's,  but  the 
servant  told  him  that  Mr.  Gresham  had  left  two  hours  before 
alone.  The  weazened  old  man  did  not  look  any  further  for 
Philip,  but  he  went  to  his  room,  away  down  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  Street,  and  he  took  out  of  a  drawer  a  revolver, 
which  he  put  in  his  pocket  after  carefully  seeing  that  it  was 
loaded. 

Failing  to  find  Philip,  as  a  last  resource  Fred  and  old 
man  Earle  sought  a  gambling  hell,  where  they  thought  per- 
haps in  his  desperation  he  might  have  gone.  The  first  man 
they  met  was  Sputt,  who  was  strangely  taciturn,  but  they 
supposed  he  was,  like  themselves,  interested  in  Philip.  They 
had  been  there  some  time  when  he  came  in,  pale  and  ex- 
cited. Fred  Vane  went  quickly  up  and  met  him,  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Philip  this  is  a  bad  business.  But  you  have  still  your 
friends." 

"  What  ? — has  it  got  around  town  already  ? " 

"  The  town  is  ringing  with  it." 

"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  I  can  bear  it  until  I  get  out." 

"  How  do  you  stand  ?  " 

"  All  right,  so  far  as  money  goes.  I  will  realize  on  Orchid 
to-morrow  and  go  East." 

"  On  Orchid  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not 
heard  what  has  happened  ? " 

"  No.  Why  do  you  look  at  me  so  ?  My  God  !  is  there 
some  other  earthquake  ? " 

"  Orchid  is  worth  nothing.  Blackmore  smashed  the  mar- 
ket to  pieces  to-day,  and  now  it  is  known  that  Orchid  was  a 
swindle  from  the  beginning." 

Philip's  face  could  hardly  grow  paler  than  it  was  ;  but  his 
blood  seemed  to  stop  circulating,  and  he  almost  fell  to  the 
ground.  Vane  took  hold  of  him,  and  led  him  to  a  corner  by 
the  window.  He  threw  the  sash  up,  and  struggled  for  a  mo- 
ment for  air.  Then  the  reaction  came,  and  he  turned  with  a 
desperate,  pitiable  laugh. 

"  So,  that  caps  the  climax.  What  does  it  matter  ?  I  have 
a  thousand  dollars  here  ;  I  will  die  game  at  the  gaming- 
table." 

He  laughed  again  at  his  grim  joke.  Vane  begged  him  not 
to  play — implored  him  to  go  home  with  him  and  quiet  him- 
self. 

"  Whaf  s  the  use  ?  I  am  ruined,  body  and  soul.  Fred, 
you  have  been  more  of  a  friend  to  me  than  I  can  ever  ac- 
knowledge. I  have  been  an  idiot.  Let  me  go.  I  must  gam- 
ble or  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  Think  of  Mellie,"  said  Fred. 

"  No,  no.  For  God's  sake,  do  not  speak  that  name  to  me. 
She  must  despise  me.  I  will  not  think  of  her.  Let  me  go 
— let  me  go." 

And  he  broke  away  and  went  into  the  room  where  several 
parties  were  playing.  It  was  hardly  noticed  that  Sputt  took 
a  seat  just  a  little  behind  him  and  watched  the  door.  Vane 
and  Erie  sat  a  little  way  off,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do. 
Presently  the  door  opened  and  Blackmore  walked  in.  Those 
who  were  playing  did  not  see  him  at  first ;  but  when  they 
paused  for  a  deal,  and  saw  that  Philip  Gresham  and  his 
enemy  were  to  meet,  the  playing  became  wild  and  an  uneasy 
feeling  spread  through  the  room.  Blackmore  was  addressed 
by  the  proprietor,  who  had  followed  him  in.  It  was  evident 
that  he  feared  trouble,  but  Blackmore  showed  every  sign  of 
bravado.  While  this  scene  was  taking  place  inside,  a  veiled 
figure  of  a  woman  came  to  the  outside  door,  and  when  the 
attendant  approached,  asked  him,  in  a  trembling  voice,  if 
Philip  Gresham  was  there.    She  was  told  he  was.    At  first 


she  thought  of  calling  him  out,  but  she  changed  her  mind 
and  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper.  She  was  shown  into  a  side- 
room,  where  she  wrote  a  hurried  note. 

The  proprietor  of  the  gambling  hell  had  no  effect  on 
Blackmore,  who  was  heard  to  say  :  "  I  will  face  him,  damn 
him  !  I  owe  him  one  yet."  Gresham  was  far  back  in  the 
room,  and  did  not  see  Blackmore  until  he  walked  straight 
up  to  the  table  and  looked  at  him.    Philip  started  up. 

'You  infernal  scoundrel  !  So  you  have  revenged  yourself 
at  last.  By  the  Eternal !  if  your  dog's  life  were  worth  tak- 
ing, I  would  kill  you." 

"  Your  life  is  worth  taking.  My  revenge  is  not  finished, 
for,  by  the  Eternal,  I  mean  to  kill  you  /  "  He  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  but  before  he  could  point  it  a  little  old  fig- 
ure  rose  beside  Gresham  and  covered  Blackmore  with  a  re- 
volver. 

"  Drop  that  weapon  !  " 

It  came  so  suddenly  that  Blackmore  involuntarily  dropped 
the  pistol,  and  in  a  second  he  was  caught  and  held. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I've  been  lookin'  for  you  for  five  years  or  more.  You  had 
red  hair  when  I  knowed  you  before — you've  black  now.  This 
man's  name  ain't  Blackmore  any  more  than  mine  is.  He's 
the  man  as  murdered  my  chum  and  ruined  this  old  man's 
daughter." 

Old  man  Erie  jumped  forward. 

"You  damned  villain,  what  have  you  done  with" 

"  Look  here,  old  man,"  said  Sputt,  seizing  him  with  one 
hand,  "this  ain't  your  fight.  This  is  mine.  We  don't  want 
no  blood  on  your  hands.     Leave  him  to  me." 

The  crowd  gathered  around  and  seized  Sputt  and  Erie, 
and  in  the  mele"e,  Blackmore,  twisting  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  his  captors,  rushed  for  the  door,  which  had  been  left  open. 
A  veiled  figure  stood  there.  She  had  heard  everything,  and 
as  Blackmore  opened  the  door,  she  drew  a  dagger  and  left  it 
plunged  into  his  heart.  He  fell  back  without  a  word  as  the 
figure  retreated  down  the  clear  hallway,  and  they  dragged 
him  back  into  the  room  dead. 


IV. 


There  was  no  light  save  that  of  a  shaded  reading-lamp  in 
Gresham's  rooms.  Philip  Gresham  sat  in  a  chair,  with  his 
arms  resting  on  the  table  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 
Before  him  lay  a  little  tin  box,  empty,  for  the  contents  had 
been  taken  out  and  scattered  all  over  the  table.  There  were 
the  usual  little  mementoes  that  a  man  keeps,  little  souvenirs 
of  boyhood  life,  of  boyhood's  love,  presents  from  his  mother 
and  his  sister,  and  some  of  the  affectionate  letters  that  had 
come  to  him  from  home  when  he  was  blue  and  miserable. 
On  the  table  by  his  side  stood  a  little  bottle,  which,  as  he 
seemed  to  gather  himself  together  with  a  shudder,  he  took  in 
his  hand. 

"  What  can  I  do  better  than  end  it  here  ?  What  will  they 
say  at  home  ?  I  dare  not  think  of  that.  Better  a  dead  and 
buried  shame  than  a  living  disgrace  ;  and  I  can  never  again 
feel  worthy  of  them.  And  Mellie — what  an  idiot  I  was  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  love  and  her  affection.  Too  late. 
She  would  not  marry  me  now  ;  I  would  be  a  stain  on  her 
pure  life,  and  she — no,  no,  I  don't  want  to  die  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness.   Here — I  end  it." 

He  had  taken  up  his  mother's  photograph,  and  Mellie's, 
and  was  pressing  a  last  kiss  upon  the  faces,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  It  came  like  a  shock,  and  he  dropped 
the  photoeraphs,  and  sank  once  more  into  his  attitude  of 
misery.  Old  man  Erie,  finding  the  door  unlocked,  put  his 
head  in. 

"  Anybody  in  ?    Oh,  there  you  are.     Come,  Mellie." 

Mellie  saw,  with  a  woman's  quick  instinct,  the  situation, 
and  ran  to  Philip,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  him, 
and  trying  to  look  into  the  face.  A  moment  she  thought  she 
was  too  late  ;  but  she  saw  the  bottle  untouched  on  the  table. 

"  Philip  !  Philip  !     Look  up." 

He  moved  uneasily,  as  if  still  further  to  hide  his  face  from 
her. 

"  Philip,  surely  you  were  not  going  to  do  anything  so  rash  ?" 

"  Don't  look  at  me,  Mellie.  Go  away.  Leave  me.  I  nev- 
er was  worthy  of  you." 

"  I  have  heard  everything,  know  everything,  Philip.  You 
came  to  me  when  I  was  worse  than  unhappy — when  all  my 
life  was  dark — and  brought  me  light  and  happiness.  This  is 
but  a  little  cloud  ;  let  me  dispel  it  from  your  life." 

"Mellie,  I  have  been  more  than  a  fool — I  have  disgraced 
myself,  my  friends,  and  you." 

"  You  !  No,  no,  dear.  You  are  still  to  me  the  good,  the 
generous,  the  true  man.  Come,  look  up.  Drive  away  this 
nightmare.  Come  home  with  us.  Your  room  is  all  pre- 
pared, and  you  must  live  with  us  until  the  storm  has  passed 
from  your  mind.    Philip  !  " 

He  raised  himself  without  a  word,  and  taking  the  little 
figure  in  his  arms  laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder.  The  old 
man  said  he  wou!d  go  and  call  a  carriage,  and  left  them 
alone. 

"Mellie,  you  know  all ;   can  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Forgive  you  !  Why,  Philip,  what  have  I  to  forgive  ? 
You  have  always  been  so  good  and  true  to  me." 

"  True  ?  Oh,  no  ;  not  true  to  you — not  true  to  myself. 
For  when  my  heart  has  told  me  that  all  my  happiness  lay  in 
you  I  have  not  listened." 

The  little  girl  began  to  tremble.     He  went  on  : 

"  I  have  been  a  disgrace  to  everybody.  I  have  dragged 
my  name  in  the  dirt ;  and  now  I  wake  from  my  dream  in 
the  gutter." 

"  No,  no,  Philip  ;  you  are  still  a  gentleman — still " 

"  I  thought  this  must  be  the  close  ;  but,  Mellie,  you  have 
brought  me  back  something  of  my  old  self.  It  was  yours. 
You  have  kept  it  pure  for  me.     Mellie " 

He  hesitated  ;  and  she,  trembling  violently,  murmured, 
"  Philip." 

"  Will  you  take  me,  Mellie  ? — not  as  I  am,  but  as  I  was, 
as  I  can  be,  as  I  will  be." 

"  Philip,  it  has  always  been  my  dream  of  happiness  to  be 
your  wife." 

He  raised  her  from  the  ground  and  held  her  in  his  arms. 
Old  man  Erie  came  back  and  found  them  so. 

"  It  'pears  to  me,  Mellie,  that  this  young  man's  danger- 
ously better." 

*  Mellie  ran'tojher  father  and  threw  herself  on  his  breast, 
as  she  had  done  before  Philip  long  ago,  andjkissed  him. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  You  needn't  speak,  little  one  ;  I  know  what  has  hap- 
pened."    And  he  placed  her  back  in  Philip's  arms. 

It  was  natural  that  Fred  Vane  should  come  round,  and 
that  old  Shingle  Sputt  should  be  somewhere  about.  They 
came  in  together,  and  Philip  took  Vane's  hand  in  his,  and 
presented  him  to  Mellie. 
"You  will  not  be  less  my  friend  for  this  ? "  said  Mellie. 
u  No,  that  is  impossible  ;  because  I  know  your  happiness 
has  long  been  bound  up  in  him,  and  I  must  love  you — like  a 
sister." 

Philip  had  tendered  his  thanks  to  Sputt ;  but  that  gentle- 
man was  out  of  humor. 

"I  don't  feel  comfortable  like,"  he  said. 

w  Why  ?     What's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  I  would  a  liked  to  have  a  fist  at  that  feller.  Never  mind. 
Here's  a  telegram  as  I  got,  an'  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Read 
Lt,  old  man." 

Philip  took  the  message,  and  read  : 

"  Big  strike  in  south  end  of  the  Big  Loaf.  The  Hallelujer 
Consolidated  is  worth  five  millions  ! " 

u  Hooray  ! "  yelled  Sputt.    "  Damn  Orchid,  anyway  ! " 

They  had  prepared  to  depart,  when  a  timid  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door.  An  uneasy  sensation  crept  over  them, 
for  they  felt  that  it  was  no  ord:nary  visitor.  Philip  asked 
them  to  walk  into  the  other  room,  while  he  received  the 
stranger.  They  went,  and  he  opened  the  door.  A  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  and  veiled,  rushed  past  him,  and  stood 
trembling,  in  the  middle  of  the  room.     It  was  Lyra. 

"  You  here  ! "  said  Philip,  growing  stern. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Philip.  For  God's  sake,  don't  look  at  me 
like  that.  I  am  repentant.  I  am  mad  with  remorse.  I 
have  come  to  beg  your  pardon — on  my  knees  I  ask  it." 

"  Rise,  rise.  For  what  you  have  made  me  suffer,  I  for- 
give you,  freely." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  I  did  not  know  until  to-day  how  much.  I 
loved  you  ;  and  when  that  man,  who  ruined  my  young  life, 
came  once  again  between  me  and  my  vision  of  happiness,  I 
grew  desperate,  and  I — killed  him  ! " 

"You— you  killed  him?" 

"  I  did.  I  am  not  sorry.  I  am  glad.  I  came  to  say  good- 
bye.    I  shall  go  away." 

"Where?" 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know."  She  had  seated  herself, 
and  was  rocking  to  and  fro  on  the  chair. 

"  What  will  you  do  ? "  said  Philip,  softly. 

"  Do  ? — God  knows  !  Go  somewhere  and  die.  Without 
you  I  can  not  live." 

11  Don't  talk  like  that.    There  is  a  life  of  hope  for  you  yet." 


"  Where  ?  Where  without  you  ?  Oh,  Philip,  what  shall 
I  do  ?    Even  as  I  speak,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  part  from  you." 

"  That  must  be  ;  we  can  never  meet  again." 

"  Never  meet  again  !  never  meet  again  !  Oh,  Philip,  you 
loved  me  once  ;  you  said  so  ;  you  swore  it.  Love  me  still. 
Let  us  go  away  from  here,  and  be  happy  in  that  land  we  so 
often  spoke  of." 

"  No,  no.    That  is  impossible — impossible." 

She  slipped  from  the  chair,  and  fell  on  her  knees,  not 
looking  up,  but  speaking  wildly. 

"  Philip,  I  can  not  leave  you.  I  will  do  something  des- 
perate. Do  not  let  me  go  into  the  cruel,  hard  world.  Come, 
darling,  come  with  me.     Let  us  leave  this  place," 

Her  voice  had  penetrated  the  next  room,  the  door  was 
opened  a  little  way,  and  the  pale  face  of  Mellie  was  seen. 
She  looked  out  for  a  moment,  and  then  walked  softly  down 
to  Philip's  side,  and  stood  by  him  with  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der. Vane  was  keeping  her  father  in  conversation,  but  he 
started  at  the  tones  of  the  woman's  voice.  Mrs.  Blake  had 
not  in  her  excitement  heard  the  movement  of  Mellie,  and,  as 
in  another  burst  of  passionate  entreaty  she  raised  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  girl's  blanched  cheeks  and  trembling  lip.  She 
became  frigid  in  a  moment,  and,  raising  herself  from  the 
floor,  she  stared  at  Mellie,  and  said,  in  an  unnatural,  harsh 
tone : 

"  Who  is  this  woman  ? " 

Before  Philip  could  answer,  old  man  Erie  broke  from  Vane 
and  burst  into  the  room. 

"This  woman?"  he  said,  glaring  at  Lyra.  "This  woman  is 
your  sister ! " 

Lyra  gave  a  shriek  and  fell  on  the  floor.  Mellie  started, 
and  looked  from  her  father  to  the  prostrate  form  before  her. 
The  old  man  went  on  : 

'  Yes,  your  sister,  whose  whole  existence  you  have  made  a 
misery  and  a  shame.  You  broke  your  mother's  heart,  you 
embittered  all  my  life,  and  now  you  would  take  from  your 
sister,  so  true  and  tender,  the  whole  joy  of  hers." 

Lyra,  writhing  under  the  tone  and  speech,  could  only 
moan  :  "  Father,  father,  father,  you  will  kill  me."  She  made 
a  motion  to  touch  Mellie's  dress,  but  the  old  man  came  be- 
tween them. 

"  Back !  back  !  You  shall  not  touch  her — she  is  pure.  Go, 
go  and  end  your  life  in  the  shame  you  have  reveled  in  so 
long." 

In  his  excitement,  Erie  had  shaken  the  table,  and  the 
bottle  had  fallen  close  by  her.  As  the  woman,  wild  with 
despair,  sank  back,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  word  "  Poison."  She 
grasped  the  bottle  as  in  a  frenzy,  and,  before  they  knew 


what  she  was  going  to  do,  she  had  drunk  the  contents.  Vane 
rushed  for  a  doctor,  but  no  power  could  have  saved  her. 
Mellie,  who  had  several  times  tried  to  calm  her  father,  knelt 
down  beside  the  fallen  woman,  and  took  her  head  on  her 
knee. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  "  do  not  be  so  cruel — do  not  be  so 
cruel.     See  how  she  suffers." 

"  Mellie,"  said  he,  more  quietly,  "  maybe  I've  been  too 
hard  on  her.  Her  mother  forgave  her  before  she  died.  This 
is  the  sister  as  you  thought  wor  dead.     Do  you  forgive  her?" 

"  I  do,  I  do  !     Bella  !     My  sister  !  " 

"  Father,  you  have  killed  me.  Mellie,  kiss  me  and  call 
me  sister  once  again." 

"  Bella,  sister."  And  the  tears  fell  over  the  wild  face  that 
showed  the  death-signs  already. 

"  Father,  mother,  Philip,  I  will  no  longer  be  a  shame  upon 
you.     Forgive — forgive " 

They  bent  down  one  by  one  and  pressed  their  lips  to  those 
growing  cold  and  white,  and  Mellie  and  Philip,  kneeling  to- 
gether, held  her  between  them  as  she  died. 


HARD    HIT. 


She  lifted  her  fair  face  to  mine, 

Her  cheeks  would  shame  the  peach,  I  swear, 

The  ripple  of  her  golden  hair 
A  summer  ocean's  shade  and  shine. 

She  raised  her  purple  lips  to  mine, 
Her  dainty  head  was  backward  flung, 
No  eephyr  from  spring  meadows  wrung 

A  breath  so  sweet,  so  near  divine. 

Her  turning  hands  were  white — so  white 

No  snow  from  heaven  more  white  than  they — 
The  stars  that  throng  the  Milky  Way 

Would  hide  in  envy  at  the  sight. 

Her  feet,  that  pressed  the  favored  sod — 

The  young  flowers  reached  to  clasp  them  round  ;. 
The  bending  trees  nigh  touched  the  ground-. 

Wooed  from  their  love  of  sky  and  God. 

My  love,  my  life,  my  all  in  all, 

I'm  nothing  now,  absorbed  in  thee ; 

The  sea-bird  shall  forget  the  sea, 

The  mountains  melt,  the  pale  moon  fall, 

Ere  I,  so  drunk  with  thy  great  love, 
So  wrapt  in  all  thy  life,  thy  soul — 
(I  but  the  atom,  thou  the  whole) — 
To  thee,  my  queen,  disloyal  prove. 
San  Francisco,  December  4,  1883.  Daniel  O'Connell. 


Wells,  Fargo  «i  Co, 

The  above  name  is  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  Probably 
no  other  corporation  has  obtained  such  wide  celebri- 
ty. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Western 
States  this  company  has  been  the  principal  one  en- 
gaged in  the  express  business  between  all  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  now  probably  the  largest  institu- 
tion in  the  world  which  is  engaged  in  both  express 
and  banking  business.  The  company  started  as 
early  as  1852.  It  deserves  much  credit  for  its  assist- 
ance in  building  up  commerce  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
With  its  well  regulated  and  reliable  service,  it  ranks 
with  the  railroads  as  a  promoter  of  civilization. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  over  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred branch  offices  ;  they  are  scattered  over  the 
United  States  and  Territories,  Mexico,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  many  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
press service,  the  company  act  as  forwarders  of  mail 
matter,  and  do  a  large  business  in  that  department 
to  newly  developed  parts  of  the  interior  country. 
The  banking  department  of  this  corporation  occu- 
pies one  of  the  prominent  places  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness in  this  city.  It  has  enjoyed  a  great  prosperity, 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  heaviest  and  soundest  insti- 
tutions in  San  Francisco.  The  officers  of  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  are:  Lloyd  Tevis,  President,  well 
known  in  business  circles  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  probably  one  of  the  best  known  bankers  in  the 
city ;  John  T.  Valentine,  Vice-President,  who  is  the 
manager  and  general  superintendent  of  the  express 
department.  Mr.  Valentine  has  been  connected 
with  this  company  for  many  years,  and  is  considered 
authority  on  all  matters  appertaining  to  the  express 
service.  This  company  has  grown  and  developed 
with  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  is  an  in- 
stitution of  whose  progress  and  history  San  Fran- 
cisco may  well  feel  proud. 

A  Popular  Rome. 

Without  reservation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Lines  are  the  safest, 
quickest,  and  most  thoroughly  convenient  railway 
routes  on  the  continent,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping-cars  run 
between  San  Francisco  and  Sl  Louis,  via  the  Deal- 
ing fine,  and  thence  to  New  York,  the  change  of  cars 
at  St.  Louis  being  the  only  one  made  between  ocean 
and  ocean.  Secondly,  in  going  from  this  city  to  New 
Orleans  there  is  only  one  change  of  cars,  and  that  at 
Marshall,  Texas.  In  this  manner  all  the  old-fash- 
ioned delays  and  inconveniences  arising  from  number- 
less changes  of  cars  are  entirely  done  away  with,  and 
the  traveler  proceeds  with  the  utmost  speed  and  com- 
fort on  his  way.  The  cars  are  models  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  Every  comfort  that  could  be  inaugurated  has 
entered  into  the  construction  of  the  elaborate  railway 
coaches  of  these  lines.  The  Hotel-cars,  with  their 
splendidly  appointed  dining  facilities,  have  abolished 
the  old-time  eating-house  mockery.  Attentive  col- 
ored porters  are  to  be  found  in  every  car,  ready  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each  passenger.  The  Reclining 
Chair  and  Pullman  Buffet-cars  are  the  latest  inven- 
tions, and  fill  a  long  needed  demand.  The  scenery 
on  every  portion  of  the  lines  is  unequaled  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkan- 
sas, the  beauties  of  Southern  California,  and  the  won- 
ders of  New  Mexico.  For  information  concerning 
these  lines  go  to  H.  B.  Smith  Jr.,  116  Montgomery 
Street.  *         ' 


—  The  highest  comfort,  the  greatest  con- 
venience,  and  largest  economy  is  secured  in  the  use 
oi  the  Burr  Folding  Beds,  They  are  ornamental, 
luxurious,  and  cheap.  They  hold  all  the  bedding, 
including  pillows.  Nothing  need  be  removed.  Ad- 
mired by  thousands  at  the  late  Fair,  and  used  by 
hundreds  throughout  the  city.  Twenty  styles,  like 
writing-desks,  cabinets,  side-boards,  book-cases,  up- 
right pianos,  etc  Prices  from  $30  to  $300.  Chad- 
BO,rRNT->  745  Market  Street. 


Handsome  Furniture. 
A  Fine  Holiday  Display  by  Buraham,  Beck  &  Co. 

In  anticipation  of  a  large  trade  during  the  present 
holiday  season,  Burnham.  Beck  &  Co.,  of  618  Mar- 
ket Street,  and  15  and  17  Post  Street,  have  stocked 
their  splendid  store  with  all  of  the  newest  and  finest 
wares  in  their  line,  which  consists  of  Eastern  and 
California-made  furniture,  which  is  really  superb  ; 
some  in  ebony,  others  in  ash,  walnut,  mahogany,  and 
various  fancy  woods.  There  also  can  be  found  a 
large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  easels,  music  racks, 
cabinets,  foot-rests,  pedestals,  parlor  pieces,  etc. 
Their  patent  rockers,  something  in  the  shape  of  re- 
ception chairs,  are  the  very  latest  and  most  beautiful 
of  their  new  goods.  These  chairs  are  upholstered  in 
Moquette  carpeting,  figures  and  borders  being  de- 
signed especially  for  chairs.  This  long-established 
and  reliable  firm  make  a  great  specialty  of  carpets, 
where  they  can  be  seen  in  all  varieties,  the  latest  be- 
ing the  Moquettes  ;  also,  new  designs  in  Axminster, 
Wilton,  Body  Brussels,  Smyrna,  and  Tapestry  Brus- 
sels carpets,  and  a  full  line  of  handsome  rugs.  This 
house  is  also  showing  a  new  line  of  mattings  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  a  carefully  selected  stock  of  curtains, 
window-shades,  poles,  cornices,  etc 


FREUD'S    CORSET    HOUSE. 

A  Splendid  line  of  Corsets,  Hoop-sklrti,  etc., 
for  the  Christmas  Trade. 

The  immense  corset  house  of  M.  Freud  &  Co., 
which  is  so  centrally  located  at  742  and  744  Market 
Street,  and  10  and  12  Dupont  Street,  have  arranged 
their  large  stock  of  goods  in  a  most  tempting  array 
for  the  holiday  times.  Never  before  have  they  made 
such  a  display  of  magnificent  corsets  of  every  style 
and  material.  During  the  past  few  years  Messrs. 
Freud's  trade  in  corsets  has  become  so  extensive  as 
to  enable  them  to  establish  their  own  corset  factory  in 
New  York.  They  have  also  made  favorable  arrange- 
ments with  all  the  leading  corset  factories  of  Europe 
to  represent  them  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  have 
secured  the  sole  agency  for  all  of  the  best  and  most 
approved  patented  corsets.  Every  lady  should  send 
for  a  catalogue,  wherein  are  simply  arranged  styles 
and  prices,  which  make  it  a  valuable  reference  guide 
for  those  wishing  a  comfortable,  perfectly  fitting,  and 
superior  corset  at  the  most  reasonable  prices.  Hoop- 
skirts,  paniers,  and  bustles  are  here  shown  in  a 
number  of  varieties  ;  the  very  latest  in  bustles  being 
the  rubber  bustles  filled  with  air.  They  are  certainly 
invaluable  to  every  toilet,  being  as  light  as  a  feather, 
and  can  be  arranged  to  any  desired  size.  A  lady 
would  "be  indeed  difficult  to  please  who  could  not  be 
suited  at  Freud's  corset  house. 


Tonr  Precious  Sight. 
Too  much  can  not  be  said  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  eyes,  for  how  precious  is  one's  sight,  the  loss 
of  which  is  the  most  severe  affliction  a  mortal  can 
sustain  1  And  yet,  how  often  does  it  occur  that  one's 
own  carelessness  casts  him  into  perpetual  darkness — 
that  terrible,  irrevocable  darkness  for  which  no 
remedy  can  be  found,  and  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
ignorance  is  the  cause.  For  instance,  as  a  person  be- 
gins to  advance  in  years,  the  eyes  begin  to  lose  their 
strength,  and  then  comes  the  idea  of  glasses,  although 
the  putting  off  of  the  purchase  is  protracted  as  long 
as  posible,  perhaps  from  carelessness,  perhaps  from 
vanity  ;  but  when  the  spectacles  are  at  last  brought 
into  use,  great  care  demands  that  they  should  be  pro- 
cured at  the  proper  place  It  often  happens  that 
persons  looking  for  glasses  or  spectacles  will  step 
into  a  pawn-broker's  shop,  a  jewelry  or  stationery 
store,  and  buy  a  pair  that  may  permanently  injure 
the  sight,  when,  in  justice  to  their  eyes  they  should 
go  at  once  to  the  Optical  Institute,  427  Kearny 
Street,  where  L.  A.  Berteling,  the  scientific  optician, 
measures  the  sight  properly,  and  provides  glasses  ac- 
cordingly. 


Beautiful  Hands. 

A  want  long  felt  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
San  Francisco  is  about  to  be  supplied  by  a  lady  from 
Europe,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  art  she  pro- 
fesses, and  which  is  known  as  manicuring — which  is, 
in  fact,  a  treatment  of  the  hands,  or  more  especially 
of  the  finger-nails,  thus  rendering  them  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  to  personal  adornment.  The  artist, 
Madame  Robison,  has  achieved  a  successful  reputa- 
tion both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  now  comes  to 
our  city  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  similar  estab- 
lishment, which  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  those 
of  a  cultivated  taste.  Madame  Robison  has  taken  a 
suite  of  rooms  No.  302  Baldwin  Hotel,  where  she  will 
operate  on  her  customers.  Room  53  Thurlow  Block, 
126  Kearny  Street,  has  been  secured  as  the  whole- 
sale department  for  Madame  Robison's  toilet  articles, 
which  are  in  charge  of  her  agents,  J.  Leman  &  Co. 


Compllmeutary  Notice. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  respectfully  called 
to  the  advertisement  in  another  column,  of  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co. ,  Detroit,  Michigan,  the  celebrated  seeds- 
men. They  do  the  largest  business  in  their  line  in 
the  United  States ;  raise  the  bulk  of  their  seed  on 
their  own  farms,  by  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
have  obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  quality 
and  variety  of  the  seeds  they  put  upon  the  market, 
and  their  integrity  in  filling  all  orders  entrusted  to 
them.  Their  beautiful  "Seed  Annual"  for  1884,  sent 
free  to  all  who  apply  for  it,  will  be  found  of  practical 
value  to  all  who  desire  to  purchase  seeds  true  to  name. 


A  Christmas  Breakfast 
Is  not  complete  without  a  fine  cup  of  coffee.     Hills 
Bros,  have  some  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  that 
is  extra  choice.     Arabian  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills,  No. 
12  Fourth  Street,  near  Market. 


—  What  the  World  Owes  to  a  Woman.— 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  to  a  woman  the  Euro- 
pean world  is  indebted  for  the  greatest  febrifuge  ex- 
tant The  Countess  of  Cinchon,  a  noble  Spanish 
lady,  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Astorga,  and  wife 
of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  lay  ill  of  a  fever.  The  In- 
dians of  Peru  had  long  known  of  the  febrifugal 
qualities  of  the  bark,  which  they  called  quinaquina, 
bark  of  barks.  They  communicated  their  knowledge 
to  a  Spaniard  in  high  authority,  who  consented  to 
use  it,  and  was  cured  of  a  fever.  This  gentleman, 
Don  juan  Lopez  de  Canizares,  imparted  the  informa- 
tion of  his  cure  to  a  physician  who  was  in  attendance 
on  the  Countess  of  Cinchon,  at  the  same  time  send- 
ing the  lady  a  parcel  of  the  valuable  bark.  Consent- 
ing to  use  it,  her  fever  was  allayed,  and  when  she  re- 
turned to  Spain  she  carried  some  of  the  Peruvian 
bark  with  her,  and  made  its  qualities  known.  Lin- 
naeus named  the  genus  which  yielded  it  Cinchona, 
in  honor  of  the  lady.  In  consequence  of  her  intro- 
ducing it  into  Europe  it  was  called  "  countess' 
bark."  The  Jesuits  promoted  greatly  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe ;  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
Jesuit's  bark ;  and  many  attributed  its  introduction 
to  them,  when,  in  reality,  they  only  diffused  its 
knowledge  and  encouraged  its  use.  Louis  XIV. 
purchased  the  secret  of  preparing  the  quinaquina 
from  the  bark  from  Dr.  Talbor,  an  English  physician, 
paying  him  two  thousand  louis  dors,  and  granting 
him  a  pension  and  a  title. — Chicago  Times.  The 
above  article  substantially  sets  forth  the  merits  of 
Peruvian  Bitters.. 


-The  Oakland  Home  Insurance  Company 
have  recently  removed  to  their  new  building,  corner 
of  Ninth  and  Washington  streets,  Oakland.  It  sur- 
passes any  building  occupied  by  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany on  the  Pacific  Coast,  The  company  nave,  by 
a  conservative  course,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
president,  W.  P.  Jones,  built  up  a  good  paying  busi- 
ness, and  given  the  name  of  the  Oakland  Home  a 
good  reputation  among  the  insuring  public 


ELEGANT 

DIAMOND 

WORK 

AT  AUCTION. 


On  SATURDAY  NEXT,  Dec.  22, 

We  will  sell,  at  Salesroom, 

22    MONTGOMERY    STREET, 

At  11  o'clock  A.  M., 

BY      CATALOGUE, 

Beautiful  Solitaire  and  Cluster 

DIAMOND  WORK, 

In  all  the  latest  styles  of  mount- 
ings, FINE  WATCHES  for  Ladies' 
and  Gentlemen's  wear.  All  will 
be  sold  under  a  FULL  GUARANTY. 


Catalogues  on  Thursday,  Dec.  20th,  and 
goods  open  for  exhibition  all  day  Friday, 
Dec  21st,  and  to  this  rare,  elegant,  and  a(- 
tractlre  sale  we  Invite  the  attention  of  ladles 
and  gentlemen  and  all  buyers. 

SALE  POSITIVE,  TERMS  CASH. 


EASTON  &  ELDRIDGE, 

REAL  ESTATE  AGENTS, 

AUCTIONEERS  AND  HOUSE  BROKERSi 
Ho.  %%  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 
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THE 


OAKLAND  HO 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL, 


$200,000.00 


DUCECTOKS. 

W.  P.  Jones,  Capitalist. 

C  O.  Brigham,  of  Brigham, 
Whitney  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Samuel  Breck,  Capitalist. 

F.  K.  Shattuck,  Capitalist. 

John  Creiain,  MorgaD  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 

H.  M.  Eastman,  Capitalist. 


DIBECTOB3, 

J.  S.  Emery,  President  O.  S. 
R.  R.  Co. 

V.  D.  Moodv,  President  First 
National  Gold  Bank. 

C.  H.  Twombly,  Capitalist. 

Egbert  Judson,  Judson  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

John  Everding,  J.  Everding 

£&,Co. 


OFFICERS: 

WM.  P.  JONES,  President.  J.  S.  EMERY,  Vice-President. 

L.  B.  EDWARDS,  General  Agent.        WM.  F.  BLOOD,  Secretary. 


(Will  remove  to  new  building,  cor.  9th  and  Washington  Sts„  Dec.  31st.) 


SAN  FRANCISCO   DEPARTMENT,  421   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Fit  ED.  T.  no  IT,  Manager. 


MONTGOMERY  &  WRIGHT,  Managers,  San  Jose  Branch. 


LICK  HOUSE, 

SAN  FR4NCISCO,  CAL. 

ON  THE  EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

FIRST-CLASS    RESTAURANT. 
ELEGANTLY   FURNISHED   ROOMS. 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  Restaurant.  The 
Lick  House  Dining  Room,  with  its  paintings  by  celebrated 
artists  and  French  plate  mirrors,  is  known  all  over  the 
world.     Lunches,  Dinners,  and  Supper-parties  a  specialty. 

VM,  F.  HARRISON,  Manager. 


THE  TRAVELERS 


LIFE  AND 


AGGIDEN1 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

Is  the  LARGEST,  STRONGEST,  and  BEST  LIFE  and  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE    COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD, 

Consequently  the  largest  Company  doing  business  in  the  United  States. 


LIFE  OR  ENDOWMENT  POLICIES,  on  the  Low  Rate  Cash  Plan.  No  dividends 
and  no  complication  or  disappointment. 

GENERAL  ACCIDENT  POLICIES,  by  the  year  or  month,  wr'tien  by  Agents  at 
small  cost  and  short  notice. 

REGISTERED  ACCIDENT  TICKETS,  from  one  to  thirty  da>s,  can  be  found  at 
local  Agencies  and  Railway  Stations. 

Paid  up  Cash  Capital,    ■    $600.000 1  Surplus  to  Policy  Hold- 
Cash  Assets,    -       ■       -       6,977,^34  ers.       ....      $1,716,097 
Liabilities 5,361,154 1  Cash  Benefits  Paid,        -     7,431,573 

A  General  Accident  Policy  costs  but  little  money,  and  can  be  had  of  any  Agent  at 
short  notice. 

Number  of  Accident  Policies  written , 903,052 

Number  of  Accident  Claims  paid 93324 


JAS.  G.  BATTERSOX,  President. 


RODNEY  DENNIS,  Secretary. 


THOMAS    BENNET, 

GENERAL   AGENT    FOR    THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

WALTER  W.  HASKELL,  City  Agent. 

242  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  corner  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  this  Whisky  has  taken  prece- 
dence of  every  other  hrand  on  the  coast ;  and  tor  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  as  shown  hy  trustworthy  analyses,  has  preserved 
its  original  purity.  Recommended  for  medicinal  use  by  our 
best  physicians  as  the  only  safe  stimulant. 


A.  P.  HOTALING  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 
489  to  43T  JACKSON  STREET,  .       SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOUSE    ESTABLISHED    1862. 


Tiles  and  Crates  at  Thomas  Jay  &  Co.'s. 
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A     CHRISTMAS      TALE     OF      SOME      CENTURIES      HENCE. 


By    DAN.    O'CONNELL. 


San  Francisco,  in  2002,  had  not  made  that  rapid  progress 
that  we,  of  this  calculating  and  far-seeing  age,  might  have 
expected.  In  fact,  she  had  retrograded,  and  was  more  medi- 
aeval than  modern.  The  fashion — cultivated  by  the  majority 
— of  looking  backward  and  not  ahead,  of  praising  the  old  at 
the  expense  of  the  new,  of  declaring  that  people  knew  more 
and  acted  with  more  wisdom  than  their  descendants,  had 
brought  forth  its  fruits.  San  Francisco  had  reverted  to  an- 
cient customs.  Her  inhabitants  saw  no  refinement,  sense, 
culture,  or  modesty  in  the  recent  epochs  of  their  history. 
Therefore  they  chose  to  model  themselves  on  the  traditions 
of  the  age  of  simplicity,  long  before  railroads,  steamboats,  or 
telephones. 

Foremost  among  those  customs  of  their  ancestors  to  which 
they  warmly  adhered,  was  a  strict  observance  of  Christmas. 
Waits,  gleemen,  ynle-logs,  and  wassail — they  observed  them 
all.  Without  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  posterity  has 
treated  us,  or  by  what  means,  supernatural  or  otherwise,  this 
tale  was  brought  to  our  knowledge,  we  shall  tell  the  story  of 
one  Christmas,  two  hundred  and  twenty- one  years  to  come. 

THE  BARBER'S  SHOP. 
"  May  Saint  Mary  intercede  for  me ! "  quoth  Barnabas 
Steelrow,  glancing  from  his  bay-window  at  the  head  of  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  along  that  gay  thoroughfare,  "but  our  gallants 
are  mighty  slow  in  coming  forward.  There  was  Sir  Spud 
Wienerschnitzel,  and  Sir  Pretzel  Maginnis,  were  to  have 
been  shaved  ere  the  clock  struck  ten,  and  neither  of  these 
sparks  is  in  sight.  Zounds  !  it  is  hard  to  be  a  fashionable 
barber  !  Should  I  place  any  one  else  in  the  chair,  and 
these  gallants  came  in,  I  would  lose  their  custom  forever." 

And  then  he  fell  to  whetting  his  razor,  and  called  on  Dame 
Steelrow  for  a  cup  of  posset,  for  Barnabas,  through  the  de- 
scendant of  Yankee  forefathers  of  the  most  puritanic  tastes, 
dearly  loved  his  glass. 

"  Hast  heard,  Barnabas,"  said  the  good  dame,  "of  the  gay 
doings  of  Sir  Spud  Wienerschnitzel  of  Pine  Street?" 

"  Hush,  woman,  hush  !  "  exclaimed  the  cautious  barber. 
"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  pranks  of  young  gallants?" 
"  Nothing,  forsooth,"  retorted  Dame  Steelrow,  stoutly ; 
"but  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir  Spud,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
pious  and  worthy  Master  Basquinet,  who  ever  gave  long 
measure — may  the  Lord  assoilzie  him  ! — should  be  more  dis- 
creet. And  if,  as  rumor  says,  he  has  plighted  his  troth  to 
the  young  Baroness  Kirschwasser,  he  certainly  should  be 
more  careful  of  her  name  and  his." 

"  Tush,  woman,  tush  ! "  rejoined  her  mate.  "  Go  thou  to 
the  kitchen,  and  let  me  manage  the  affairs  of  gallants.  Come, 
come,"  he  added,  perceiving  a  frown  on  the  good  dame's  face, 
"  don't  be  sulky,"  and,  kissing  her,  he  closed  the  door  after 
her,  and  resumed  his  place  at  the  bay-window. 

A  snow-white  steed  came  prancing  down  the  street, 
manned  by  a  gay  youth  in  plum-colored  taffeta,  and  with  an 
exquisite  representation  of  the  potato  blossom  interwoven  in 
the  plume  of  his  silken  cap. 

"  Ha  I "  muttered  the  barber,  "  it  is  Sir  Spud.  How  merry 
the  rogue  looks,  and  how  well  he  manages  his  horse.  No 
wonder  the  heart  of  the  young  Baroness  Kirschwasser  has 
been  so  easily  won." 

Sir  Spud  reined  his  steed  opposite  the  barber's  pole,  sprang 
from  the  saddle,  peeled  off  his  plum-colored  jacket,and flung 
himself  into  Steelrow's  chair.  "  Shave  me  close,  you  knave," 
he  cried,  gleefully,  "  for;  to-night  I  sup  with  Mistress  Alice 
Petitpied." 

"  Fie  on  thee  ! "  said  Steelrow,  with  the  frown  of  a  privi- 
leged character  ;  "and  thou  an  engaged  man !  Fie  on  thee, 
Sir  Spud  !  What  would  your  pious  ancestors  say  to  this  ?" 
"  A  fig  for  my  ancestors  !"  said  the  gallant.  "This  is  my 
night  off.  I  am  bidden  to  a  gay  feast  in  Tar  Flat,  and  think 
you  the  allurements  of  the  Western  Addition  can  win  me 
from  the  revel?" 

Barnabas  shaved  him  in  silence,  for  he  was  really  attached 
to  the  lad,  and  viewed  with  nervous  apprehension  his  grow- 
ing taste  for  low  society.  "  It  will  come  back  to  me,"  Spud 
had  often  said.  "  Zounds,  man,  my  ancestors  raked  roasted 
potatoes  from  the  embers  in  Ireland,  and  the  best  proof  of 
my  descent  is  the  aching  of  my  great  toe  whenever  I  see  a 
roasted  spud." 

His  companions  were  all  of  the  same  stripe.  Their  ances- 
tors, after  accumulating  vast  sums  by  short  weight  and  im- 
proper measure,  had  purchased  patents  of  nobility  from  every 
European  shop  that  had  those  documents  for  sale.  Their 
creed  was  that  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  generations  would 
wash  the  dross  out  of  their  posterity.  In  some  instances  they 
were  right ;  in  others,  the  impulse  to  swindle  mankind  in  gen- 
eral was  irresistible  with  their  descendants,  and  crushed  out 
all  other  sentiments. 

"There  you  are,  master,"  said  Steelrow,  passing  his  comb 
through  the  young  man's  hair ;  "  you  are  comely  enough  for 
any  court  now.  Even  the  haughty  Duke  of  Yerba  Buena 
might  feel  proud  to  number  you  among  his  retainers." 

"  A  fig  for  the  duke  1"  quoth  the  lad.  "  And  say,  Steelrow, 
let  me  have  a  bottle  of  that  balsam  of  thine,  for  I  mingle 
with  a  rough  crowd  to-night,  and  it  may  come  useful."  The 
barber  handed  down  the  bottle;  the  knight  thrust  it  in  his 
pocket,  and  rode  away. 

"Next!"  said  Steelrow,  mechanically,  for  his  heart  was 
with  his  favorite  customer, 

"At  your  service,  Sir  Barber,"  said  a  gruff  voice,  and  a  tall 
man  with  a  long,  heavy  rapier  at  his  side,  took  his  seat  in  the 
baroer  s  chrfr. 


"Who  was  the  gallant  you  just  shaved?"  asked  the  new 
customer,  while  the  barber  was  whetting  his  steel. 

"Sir  Spud  Wienerschnitzel,  may  it  please  your  worship,"  re- 
plied the  barber. 

"  He  who  has  the  castle  in  Piedmont,  and  the  villa  on  the 
banks  of  the  San  Antonio  estuary  ? "  inquired  the  stranger. 

"  The  same,"  said  the  barber.  "  A  very  rich  and  a  very 
worthy  youth." 

"  Humph,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  think  I  know  him,"  and 
he  became  silent.  Steelrow,  after  the  manner  of  his  craft, 
endeavored  to  draw  him  into  conversation,  but  his  garrulity 
had  no  effect  upon  the  reticence  of  his  customer.  He  paid 
him,  resumed  his  cloak,  and  strode  from  the  shop. 

"  A  strange  and  silent  man,"  muttered  Steelrow,  musingly, 
as  he  put  off  his  apron,  and  obeyed  his  good  dame's  sum- 
mons to  supper. 

THE  DUKE'S  DAUGHTERS. 

The  Duke  of  Yerba  Buena  had  moved  to  town.  Though 
his  grace  dearly  loved  the  solitude  of  his  island  principality, 
the  solicitations  of  his  family  at  last  prevailed,  and  he  took 
up  bis  quarters  at  the  South  Park  palace.  The  duke  had 
married  early  in  life,  but  the  duchess,  after  presenting  him 
with  two  beautiful  daughters,  passed  away  to  the  family 
mausoleum  at  North  Beach,  where  all  the  cemetery  property 
of  the  aristocracy  was  then  situated.  The  eldest,  Elfrina, 
was  a  graceful  brunette,  and  the  youngest,  Bridina,  called 
after  her  mother,  was  a  delicate  demi-blonde. 

The  duke  was  in  his  study  looking  over  some  of  the  house- 
hold bills,  for  though  a  proud  noble,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
wealthy  one,  when  Brjdina  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  his  grace,  and  Bridina  flew  to  her  father's 
embrace.  ' 

"  Now,  dear  paw-pa,!'  said  the  fair  girl,  "  I  want  to  make 
out  our  invitations  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  We  have  the 
Count  and  Countess  of  Mission  Street,  the  Marquis  Tehama, 
Lord  and  Lady  Berkeley,  and,"  here  she  looked  anxiously  in 
his  face,  "  Sir  Spud  Wienerschnitzel." 

"  Scratch  Wienerschnitzel's  name,"  said  the  duke,  gloomily, 
flinging  away  his  bills  and  turning  to  an  ancient  tome,  "Cal- 
ifornia As  It  Is,"  the  work  of  Poring  Lickering,  which  was 
then  long  out  of  print. 

"Why  not  ask  him,  dear  paw-pa?"  pleaded  Bridina. 
"  We  really  want  some  young  men  to  fill  up." 

"  Spud  is  too  fond  of  filling  up,"  said  his  grace,  harshly. 
"Scratch  him." 

"  All  right,  paw-pa  ;  that  will  do  for  you,"  sobbed  Bridina, 
as  she  withdrew. 

"  He  shall  come  ! — he  shall  be  asked !"  she  ejaculated,  in 
a  determined  tone,  as  she  banged  the  door.  "  Elfrina  and 
myself  will  put  up  the  job.  "  Oh,  why  did  we  not  have  a 
mother's  care  ? "  she  added,  plaintively,  as  she  darted  into 
the  boudoir  of  her  sister. 

"  Pa  says  Spud  must  not  come  to  dinner,"  she  said,  "  and 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  it." 

Elfrina  put  away  her  crazy-quilt,  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"The  old  fool  is  getting  loony,"  she  exclaimed,  impetuously. 

"If  Spud  Wienerschnitzel  and  Pretzel  Maginnis  are  not  bid- 
den to  this  feast,  I'm  on  a  strike,  that's  all." 

And  then  the  beautiful  girls  put  their  heads  together, 
and  thrice  the  dinner-bell  rang  before  that  conference  ad- 
journed. 

It  was  a  silent  and  unsocial  meal.  Phineas  Lambert,  the 
duke's  private  secretary  and  financial  agent,  made  some 
abortive  attempts  to  be  witty,  but  his  jests  were  not  appreci- 
ated.    Phineas   was   usually  a   saturnine   fellow,  and  was 


heartily  disliked  by  both  girls.  He  was  the  same  we  saw  at 
Steelrow's  j  he  hated  Spud,  and,  for  that  matter,  every  young 
gallant  the  girls  favored.  He  had  brought  many  evil  reports 
to  the  duke  about  the  way  the  boys  carried  on,  and  the  girls 
more  than  half  suspected  that  many  a  scolding  had  its  ori- 
gin in  Lambert's  tale-bearing. 

After  dinner  the  duke  and  Phineas  sat  over  their  wine, 
and  the  girls  retired  to  their  boudoir.  An  hour  afterward 
the  lights  were  put  out,  and  all  was  silent  in  the  castle.  But 
not  all  slept.  The  gentle  god  kept  far  away  from  the  pillow 
of  Phineas  Lambert.  As  soon  as  the  dark-browed  secretary 
withdrew  to  his  own  chamber,  he  carefully  locked  the  door, 
pulled  a  great,  irons-bound  chest  from  under  his  bed,  opened 
it  with  a  massive  key,  and  took  a  parchment  memorandum 
therefrom. 

"  Six  table-spoons,  five  salt-spoons,  eight  desert-spoons, 
and  the  cover  of  the  silver  soup-tureen,"  he  read  ;  and  then 
he  drew  from  the  chest  a  pile  of  plate,  and  compared  it  with 
the  inventory.  "  Ha  !  Yerba  Buena  ! "  he  laughed,  bitterly. 
"  Poor  fool,  thou  art  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  thou  knowest 
it.  not." 

He  next  examined  a  large  pocket-book,  which  contained  a 
large  number  of  I  O  U's  given  by  the  duke  to  his  many 
creditors,  all  of  which  had  been  collected  at  twenty-five  cents 
on  the  dollar  by  the  designing  secretary. 

While  he  pored  over  his  booty,  and  laid  plan  after  plan 
for  the  further  entanglement  of  his  unsuspicious  master,  Bri- 
dina and  Elfrina,  muffled  to  the  chin,  stood  at  the  postern  gate. 

"  I  am  all  of  a  tremble,"  whispered  the  younger  sister. 
"  Oh,  Frida,  if  Touser  should  bark,  and  my  father  discover 
us,  there  would  be  the  dickens  to  pay." 

"  Peace,  silly  girl,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
"  Touser  has  retired  to  his  kennel  with  an  India-rubber  doll, 
snatched  from  the  porter's  child.  He  will  chew  on  it  all 
night,  and  dream  of  beefsteak.     Hush." 


Step  by  step  they  descended  the  stair.  Elfrina  closed  the 
door  softly  behind  her,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  stood  on 
Third  Street. 

"  Where  now  ? "  asked  Bridina,  tremulously. 

"  Here,"  said  Elfrina ;  and,  pouting  her  rosy  lips,  she  whis- 
tled a  bar  of  an  ancient  ballad. 

A  stout  man  in  a  long  cloak  passed  the  girls.  "  Corn- 
beef,"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  went  by. 

"  And  cabbage,"  said  Elfrina. 

The  man  retraced  his  steps,  and  offered  his  arms  to  the 
girls,  saying  :  "  All  right,  ladies,  we  will  take  a  car." 

It  was  Steelrow,  Wienerschnitzel's  trusty  friend.  In  half  an 
hour  they  were  comfortably  seated  before  a  good  fire  in 
Dame  Steelrow's  kitchen. 

"  I  pray  heaven,  your  ladyships,"  said  the  dame,  "  that  we 
shall  all  come  well  out  of  this  adventure." 

THE  MASQUERADE  BALL. 
Tar  Flat,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  the  Alsatia 
of  San  Francisco.  It  had  lost  the  refinement  that  had  char- 
acterized it  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  the  home 
of  so  many  of  the  old  California  noblesse.  Its  vast  court- 
yards were  fumed  over  to  browsing  goats  ;  bats  and  owls  in- 
habited the  long  corridors  of  the  once  magnificent  palaces  ; 
the  fountains  that  had  flung  their  diamond  spray  heaven- 
ward from  the  beautiful  emerald  lawns  were  choked  with 
coal-tar.  It  was  still,  however,  much  frequented  by  the 
young  roisterers  of  the  Western  Addition,  who,  forgetting 
for  the  time  their  dignity  and  wealth,  mingled  with  the  com- 
mon citizens,  and  flirted  with  their  daughters. 

On  this  Christmas  eve,  the  usual  carnival  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  to  take  place.  It  was  for  this  event  that  Sir 
Spud,  and  his  chum,  Sir  Pretzel  Maginnis,  had  made  an 
elaborate  toilet.  It  was  for  this  that  Elfrina  and  Bridina 
stole  away  from  their  fathers'  castle  to  attire  themselves  in 
masquerade  costume  at  honest  Steelrow's,  and  it  was  for 
this  that  the  young  Baroness  Kirschwasser  and  her  brother, 
Einstweiss,  were  driven  from  their  kursaal  to  see  the  sights, 
and  discover,  if  possible,  the  latest  object  of  Spud's  fickle 
affections.  The  young  baroness  was  cold-blooded  as  a  fish  ; 
Einstweiss  was  a  gambler,  and  together  they  had  conspired 
to  capture  Spud  for  his  French  flats.  Once,  when  flushed 
with  wine,  he  had  made  a  sort  of  half-proposal  to  the  baron- 
ess, which  she  blew  all  over  the  town.  She  was  a  shocking 
hypocrite,  and  had  once  knitted  j  cap  for  Dame  Steelrow's 
youngest-born,  with  the  view  of  winning  the  barber's  gos- 
sipy wife  to  her  side.  But  the  ladies  of  Yerba  Buena  had 
seen  the  Kirschwasser  cap,  and  gone  a  hood  and  embroid- 
ered bib  better.  Therefore,  she  was  for  them,  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time. 

The  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  ladies,  cavaliers, 
clowns,  flower-girls,  Indians,  etc.,  etc.,  fell  in  for  the  grand 
march.  It  was  a  gay  scene,  and  orderly,  too,  for  the  wild 
spirits  of  the  Flat  never  allowed  themselves  full  swing  until 
after  midnight.  In  the  middle  of  the  first  waltz,  a  masker, 
suddenly  leaving  his  partner  with  a  hurried  apology,  rushed 
over  to  two  ladies,  who  were  enveloped  in  blue  dominos,  and 
carefully  masked. 

"  Corn-beef,"  he  said  impressively,  bowing  before  them, 
"And  cabbage,"  was  the  whispered  reply.  The  gentleman 
put  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  and  whistled  shrilly.  ,It  brought 
another  cavalier  to  his  side,  who  gave  the  same  word,  and 
received  the  same  response.  The  four  then  moved  off  to  a 
retired  portion  of  the  hall. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  they  were  the  Yerba 
Buenas,  and  Spud  and  Pretzel. 

"  My  own  dear  girl,"  whispered  Spud,  fondly  hugging 
Bridina. 

"  My  sweet,  sweet  one,"  murmured  Pretzel,  pressing  EI- 
frina's  elbow,  and  then  they  talked  as  lovers  have  talked  be- 
fore them,  and  will  talk  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Kirschwasser  and  Einstweiss  are  here  to-night,"  said 
Spud.  "  I  detected  his  breath  as  I  danced  opposite  him  in 
the  first  quadrille.  But  he  is  so  fuddled  that  if  he  has  come 
with  any  intentions  of  conspiracy,  we  need  not  fear  him.  In 
his  present  condition  he  could  not  conspire  against  a  cat." 

"  Papa  intends  making  an  assignment,  Pret,"  said  Elfrina. 
"  You'd  better  stand  from  under,  dearest,  if  he  owes  you  any 
money." 

"  I  never  trusted  the  duke,"  replied  her  lover.  "  I  have 
always  sold  to  him  for  cash.  But  this  is  terrible,  love  ;  why 
will  he  not  consult  with  his  friends,  and  let  us  see  if  the 
catastrophe  can  not  be  averted  ?" 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  the  maiden,  "  Phineas  Lambert,  the 
wicked  secretary,  has  poisoned  his  mind  against  you  both. 
I  am  sure  Phineas  has  robbed  him,  and  is  responsible  for 
this  trouble.  Pa  could  not  hear  of  either  of  you  being  asked 
to  our  Christmas  dinner  ;  so,  love,  we  shall  have  a  gloomy 
time  of  it  without  you." 

Sir  Pretzel  laughed  long  and  loudly. 
"  We  shall  be  there,"  he  cried,  with  an  exultant  light  in 
his  eyes.  "  Spud  and  myself  shall  be  there ;  eh,  Spud  ? " 
and  he  nudged  that  cavalier  in  the  ribs  ;  and  both  laughed, 
and  winked  at  the  ladies,  who  were  very  much  astonished 
indeed. 

Meanwhile,  the  Baroness  Kirschwasser  had  a  hard  time 
with  her  dissipated  brother.  Every  ten  minutes  he  left  the 
ball-room,  and,  when  he  returned,  the  baroness  remarked 
that  he  grew  unsteady  on  his  legs,  that  his  voice  was  thick, 
and  that  his  breath  exhaled  a  beery  odor. 
"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Einstweiss,"  she 
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said.  "  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  paid  your  pedro  debts  ? 
Were  you  not  to  hunt  up  Sir  Spud  this  evening,  and  find  out 
what  was  going  on  ?  " 

"  You  let  me  be,"  was  the  only  reply  she  could  obtain  from 
the  tipsy  baron.  And,  at  last,  mortified  and  disgusted,  she 
went  alone  to  her  carriage,  and  was  driven  to  the  kursaal. 

It  is  superfluous  to  narrate  that  Einstweiss  spent  the  night 
behind  the  prison  bars,  being  locked  up  as  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. 

At  two  A.  M.  the  duke's  daughters  stood  before  the  postern 
gate. 

"  A  last  kiss,"  whispered  Spud  in  Bridina's  ear,  "  and  the 
next,  darling,  shall  be  under  the  mistletoe  in  your  own  hall 
this  evening," 

"  Do  nothing  rash,  for  my  sake,"  said  the  trembling  girl. 

"  I'm  wide  awake,  darling,"  rejoined  the  cavalier.  "  Do 
not  again  mention  my  name  to  the  proud  duke.  He  shall 
see  me  to-morrow.    We  shall  dine  with  him  j  eh,  Pretzel  ?  " 

"  For  a  certainty,"  said  the  gallant,  reluctantly  resigning 
Elfrina.     "  And  now,  good-night." 

The  ladies  slipped  through  the  gate,  and  the  gallants  dis- 
appeared in  the  darkness.  But,  before  they  retired  to  rest, 
the  Christmas  dawn  was  visible  over  the  far-off  Berkeley  hills. 

THE  FATEFUL  BANQUET. 

It  was  a  frosty  Christmas,  for  the  San  Francisco  climate 
was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Indeed,  posterity  was  much  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  it  had  ever  been  as  their  ancestors  wrote, 
and  feared  the  pioneer  population  could  not  have  been  re- 
markable for  its  veracity. 

The  duke  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  change  that  had 
come  over  his  daughters,  for  Elfrina  and  Bridina  met  him 
with  smiling  faces.  The  day  dragged  along  slowly.  At  five 
o'clock  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  First  came  the  Count 
and  Countess  of  Mission  Street — slow-going  old  people/who 
had  accumulated  wealth  by  loaning  money  on  collateral 
security.  Then  the  Marquis  of  Tehama,  who  had  been  en- 
nobled by  the  Bishop  of  Saucelito,  and  was  a  good-natured 
old  gentleman,  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  and  very  fond  of  his 
nobility.  The  Berkeleys  could  not  come,  and  Bridina  was 
glad,  because  the  duke's  failing  fortunes  had  not  allowed  the 
purchase  of  a  very  large  turkey. 

"  Yerba  Buena,"  said  the  marquis,  "  has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  it  was  about  time  the  Lady  Elfrina  was  getting 
married1,?    You  will  excuse  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend." 

"  Of  course  it  has,"  replied  his  grace,  querously,  "  but  I 
have  no  dowry  for  her.  You  know  how  my  affairs  are. 
The  island  is  plastered  all  over  with  mortgages,  and,  as  I 
am  a  Christian  nobleman,  my  plate  has  been  disappearing 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner,  year  after  year.  You  are 
aware  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Yerba  Buenas  is,  or  was,  I 
should  say,  in  the  shape  of  plate." 

The  marquis  dexterously  strung  three  oranges  together, 
and  held  them  up. 

The  duke  nodded.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  my  ancestors  were 
in  that  line.    Tune  your  guitar,  Phineas,  and  give  us  a  song." 

The  dark-browed  secretary  complied  with  his  master's  re- 
quest, and  sang  an  old  ballad  about  a  pansy  blossom,  now 
and  then  darting  an  amorous  glance  at  Bridina,  of  which  the 
proud  girl  remained  apparently  unconscious. 

This  song  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  pal- 
ace gates.  "The  gleemen  claim  admittance,  your  grace," 
announced  a  liveried  retainer.  # 

"  Ha !"  cried  the  duke,  "  it  is  well.  The  merry  rogues  will 
enliven  our  company,  which  is  growing  rather  dull,  meseems. 
Admit  them." 

Two  tall  strapping  fellows,  accompanied  by  a  stout  man, 
and  an  equally  obese  woman,  all  clad  in  fantastic  costume, 
and  masked,  came  marching  in. 

"  How  now,  you  gay  knaves  !"  said  the  duke,  animatedly. 
"  Make  us  some  fun,  and  you  will  not  depart  with  dry  gul- 
lets." 

"  Shall  it  be  a  song,  your  grace?"  asked  the  taller  of  the 
gleemen.     Bridina  started  and  blushed.    She  knew  the  voice. 

"  Sing  a  good  song  for  Christmas  time,"  cried  the  duke. 
"  Phineas,  I  am  weary  of  thy  croaking  ;  give  way  to  those 
minstrels." 

The  secretary  hung  his  guitar  on  the  rack,  and  gave  the 
duke  a  malevolent  glance,  which,  had  his  grace  seen,  would 
have  cost  him  his  situation. 

The  gleeman  sang,  and  his  voice  was  so  exquisite  that  the 
duke  felt  in  his  pocket  for  some  broad  pieces.  But,  alas, 
they  were  not  there.  The  days  when  Yerba  Buena  could  dis 
tribute  largesse  had  departed.  Then  the  fat  man  danced  so 
comically  with  the  stout  woman,  that  tears  of  mirth  ran  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  duke's  guests  ;  but  the  girls  did  not  join  in 
the  general  merry-making,  for  they  felt  uneasy,  and  wondered 
how  it  was  going  to  end. 

"And  what  can  thy  brother  gleeman  do?"  inquired  Yerba 
Buena,  pointing  to  the  slighter  of  the  two. 

"  In  faith,  your  grace,  he  is  an  admirable  juggler.  He  can 
toss  cups,  swallow  knives,  and  has  all  sorts  of  diablerie  at 
his  fingers'  ends.     Come  forth,  Augustus." 

The  juggler  took  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

"  Remove  your  mask,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Not  just  yet,  your  grace,"  replied  the  juggler. 

Elfrina  grew  deadly  pale.  Her  suspicions  were-confirmed. 
It  was  Pretzel's  voice. 

Lambert,  with  a  grim,  forbidding  smile  on  his  face,  moved 
to  her  side.  The  fat  man  and  woman  followed  him,  and  all 
the  company  ranged  itself  on  either  side  of  the  table. 

"  My  first  trick,"  declaimed  the  juggler,  in  an  oracular 
voice,  "  shall  be  the  transportation  of  spoons." 

"  Faith ! "  muttered  the  duke,  aside,  "  that  is  no  new  trick 
in  this  house." 

"Here,"  continued  the  juggler,  "we  have  a  large  table- 
spoon. Hey,  presto  ?  Now,  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
spoon  is  gone.  I  have  transported  it.  You  will  find  it  in  the 
boot  of  yonder  dark  gentleman." 

He  pointed  to  the  secretary.  "  What  folly  is  this,"  mur- 
mured Lambert,  with  a  ghastly  smile. 

"  A  search !  a  search  ! "  cried  Tehama ;  but  already,  slow- 
ly, and  in  the  presence  of  all,  the  stout  man  drew  a  massive 
spoon  from  the  secretary's  boot. 

"  A  magnificent  trick,"  shouted  the  duke.  "  Ha,  Phineas, 
they  had  you  there."  Lambert  grew  white,  and  bit  his  lips 
till  the  blood  came.  He  endeavored  to  reply,  but  the  words 
died  in  hollow  murmurs  in  his  throat.  1 


"  Again,"  cried|the  juggler.  "  I  will  now  transport  the  gold 
snuff- box  of  the  Marquis  of  Tehama  to  the  same  gentleman's 
breast-pocket." 

"  Zounds  ! "  exclaimed  the  marquis.  "  I  have  no  snuff-box 
to  give  you.  Yerba  Buena,  what  the  dickens  has  become  of 
my  snuff-box  ?  " 

"  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  said  the  juggler,  calmly,  and  his 
companions  unbuttoned  the  secretary's  coat,  and,  lo  !  there 
was  the  snuff-box,  carefully  wrapped  up  in  the  secretary's 
handkerchief. 

"  Hallo,  hallo,"  said  the  duke,  "  this  is  getting  interesting. 
We  are  now  waiting,  Sir  Juggler,  for  your  next  trick." 

"  The  next  is  the  best  of  all,"  said  the  gentleman,  adacan- 
dabra,  exclalabra.  "  The  ponderous  silver  soup  tureen  your 
grace  missed  a  year  ago  to-night  will  now  be  found  in  the 
trunk  of  this  same  gentleman." 

With  a  shrill  cry,  Lambert  sprang  toward  the  door,  but 
the  stout  gentleman  threw  out  his  leg,  and  the  secretary  fell 
on  his  nose  at  the  duke's  feet.  The  stout  woman  sat  on  him 
promptly,  and  thus  securely  anchored  him  to  the  floor. 

"  Ha,"  shouted  Yerba  Buena,  "  a  light  breaks  in  upon  me. 
What,  ho  1  without  there  1 "  and  he  at  once  directed  the  re- 
tainers to  fetch  the  secretary's  trunk  from  the  blue  chamber. 
The  massive  box  was  broken  open  with  an  axe,  and  there,  in 
a  glittering  pile,  lay  all  the  spoons,  napkin-rings,  and  forks 
the  duke  had  been  missing  for  years.  In  addition  to  these, 
were  notes  of  hand  from  Yerba  Buena's  debtors,  mortgages, 
and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  valuable  securities. 

"  Ah,  villain  1 "  exclaimed  the  duke,  giving  the  prostrate 
secretary  a  kick.  "  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have  been  thy  bene- 
factor for  years?" 

The  wretch  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  made  his  teeth  meet 
in  the  calf  of  the  stout  woman's  leg,  who  sprang  from  him 
with  a  yell,  and,  her  mask  falling,  disclosed  Dame  Steelrow's 
comely  features. 

Lambert  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  shot  to  the  window  like  a 
rocket.  A  cuspidor,  hurled  by  the  marquis,  caught  him  on 
the  temples,  and  he  dropped  senseless  on  the  marble  floor  of 
the  banquet-hall.  When  he  was  bound,  the  astonished 
duke,  who  knew  the  dame  well,  exclaimed  : 

"  For  goodness  sake,  Madame  Steelrow,  how  do  you  hap- 
pen to  be  here  ? " 

And  then  glancing  at  the  gleemen,  he  saw  that  they,  too, 
had  taken  off  their  masks. 

A  dark  frown  overspread  his  features. 

"  So,  then,"  he  said,  icily,  "  it  is  to  Sir  Spud  and  Sir  Pret- 
zel I  am  indebted  for  this  masquerade  ? " 

"  Duke,"  said  Spud,  frankly  advancing  with  hand  out- 
stretched, "  why  should  we  be  enemies  ?  Though  your  an- 
cestor failed,  and  paid  my  forefather  only  five  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  he  had  been  incarcerated  for  the  full  term  of  his 
natural  life  for  arson  and  fraud,  why  not  let  this  miserable 
feud  end  right  here  ?  I  love  your  daughter  Bridina.  Sir 
Pretzel  adores  Elfrina.  For  weeks  we  have  been  on  the  track 
of  your  ruffianly  secretary,  whose  losses  in  the  great  Chinese 
lottery  have  led  to  his  putting  up  your  plate.  I  learned  it  all 
from  my  worthy  friend  Steelrow,  who  shaves  the  mandarin 
that  runs  the  game.  He  and  his  excellent  wife  accompanied 
us  this  evening  to  witness  the  discomfiture  of  yonder  rascal. 
Again,  I  say,  let  us  be  friends." 

Before  the  duke  could  reply,  Elfrina  and  Bridina  rushed 
into  his  arms,  and  pleaded  earnestly  for  that  reconciliation 
on  which  their  happiness  depended.    They  conquered. 

"  So  be  it,"  cried  the  duke  ;  "  take  them,  my  lads,  and  be 
happy.  Spud,  you  are  a  fine  fellow  ;  Pretzel,  I  wish  you  joy. 
Dame  Steelrow,  I  have  a  sovereign  balsam  for  thy  wounded 
limb.  And  now,  let  the  wassail  bowl  go  around,  and  we  will 
all  drink  to  a  merry  Christmas."  The  first  official  act  of 
the  young  men  was  to  embrace  their  lovely  sweethearts  un- 
der the  mistletoe,  and  thus  keep  to  the  letter  of  the  boast 
made  on  the  previous  night.  But  hardly  had  they  sat  down 
to  the  wassail,  than  a  cobble-stone  came  whizzing  through 
the  plate-glass  window.  It  was  from  the  hand  of  the  vin- 
dictive Baroness  Kirschwasser,  who,  with  her  partially  in- 
toxicated brother,  Einstweiss,  had  witnessed  the  galling 
scene,  and  the  discomfiture  of  her  paid  conspirator,  Phineas 
Lambert.  But  the  happy  company  could  not  bear  malice 
on  such  a  night,  and  Steelrow  was  dispatched  to  the  City 
Prison  to  bail  out  the  unfortunate  noblewoman.  Her  dissi- 
pated relative  was  too  full  to  be  bailed  out,  and  that  night 
he  occupied  an  adjoining  ceil  to  the  villainous  secretary. 

A  week  from  that  day  there  was  a  double  wedding,  and 
the  tables  groaned  under  the  duke's  replenished  wealth. 
And  at  many  a  Christmas  hearth,  for  years  afterward,  the 
tale  was  told  how  the  bold  gleemen  won  the  duke's  daughters. 


ARTEMUS    WARD. 


A  Southern  Story  of  His  Experience  In  New  Orleans  after  the  War. 


The  object  of  a  New  York  Sun  reporter's  visit  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Telephone  office,  the  other  day,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  truth  in  a  report  which  has  been  go- 
ing the  rounds  of  the  press  that  girls  attending  to  telephones 
lose  their  voices,  and  are  sometimes  compelled  to  speak  in 
a  whisper.  Superintendent  Cochrane  said  :  "  Some  of  these 
girls  have  been  here  since  we  began  work,  about  four  years 
ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  indication  of  loss  of  voice. 
On  the  contrary  they  have  too  much  voice,  if  anything.  The 
company  employs  about  one  hundred  girls  at  the  different 
stations,  and  I  never  heard  of  a  case  where  a  girl  lost  her 
voice.  These  twenty  girls  have  handled  seven  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  messages  in  one  day,  and  they 
ordinarily  handle  six  thousand  five  hundred  messages,  so 
that  they  are  kept  talking  pretty  steadily.  Yet  they  do  not 
get  tired.  They  talk  to  one  another  during  their  fifteen 
minutes  recess,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  they  talk  to 
other  operators  in  the  intervals  of  business,  yet  they  are  not 
tired.  I  sometimes  wish  they  were."  "  Will  you  please  tell 
me  a  new  telephone  joke  ? "  the  reporter  asked,  mildly.  "  I 
will  tell  you  a  joke,"  Mr.  Cochrane  replied,  pleasantly. 
"  Every  morning  we  call  up  our  customers,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  lines  are  in  working  order.  Yesterday  such  a 
call  was  made,  and  the  subscriber  at  the  other  end  was  asked 
to  '  give  us  a  call.'  We  waited,  but  got  no  answer.  Then 
we  called  again,  and  a  different  voice  answered  :  '  He  is  not 
here  ;  he  has  just  started  up  to  your  office  because  you  asked 
him  to  give  you  a  call.' "  "  Will  you  please  tell  me  another 
joke?"  the  reporter  ventured  to  ask,  faintly.  "  I  will,"  Mr. 
Cochrane  replied.  "  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  when  we 
call  up  a  subscriber's  place  of  business,  to  have  the  porter  re- 
ply, '  There's  nobody  here.' " 


Not  long  after  the  termination  of  the  war  it  was  announced 
that  Artemus  would  lecture  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  rather 
a  bold  undertaking  for  a  Northern  man  to  lecture  in  a  South- 
ern city  just  then.  And  Artemus,  we  all  knew,  had  been  a 
strong  Union  man.  He  bad  not  fought  us,  it  was  true,  with 
his  bow  and  arrow,  like  the  Sparrow  ;  he  had  not  captured 
us  with  his  lance,  like  the  wild  Arab  ;  but  he  had  attacked 
us,  nevertheless,  with  the  weapon  mightier  than  the  sword. 
He  himself  had  recorded  his  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  defiant  and  threatening  language  he 
had  used  :  "  Wait  till  I  go  home  and  start  out  with  the  Bald- 
insville  Mounted  Hoss  Cavalry  !  I  am  Capting  of  that 
Corpse,  I  am,  and  J.  Davis,  beware  !  We'll  wollup  you  out 
of  your  boots  ! "  And  thereupon  he  had  gone  back  home 
and  organized  "  a  company  composed  excloosively  of  officers, 
everybody  ranking  as  a  brigadier-general ! " 

All  this  was  forgotten,  however,  when  the  announcement 
of  his  lectures  appeared,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  were 
seen.  They  were  of  thick  pasteboard — of  crimson  or  scarlet 
tint — with  these  words  printed  on  them,  in  large,  black  let- 
ters :  "  Admit  the  Bearer  and  One  Wife  ! "  That  took 
the  town.     I  still  have  my  ticket. 

He  afterward  explained  that  his  reason  for  this  style  of 
ticket  was,  that,  having  formerly  lectured  in  Utah,  and  given 
free  tickets  to  the  leading  Mormons,  with  permission  to  bring 
their  wives,  he  found  the  latter  filled  the  hall  entirely,  and 
not  a  single  person  desiring  to  pay  could  get  in. 

The  last  lecture  in  New  Orleans  was  given  at  the  request 
of  a  ladies'  society,  which  endeavored  to  assist  the  impover- 
ished widows  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and  the  proceeds  were 
for  their  benefit.  Of  course,  every  available  inch  of  room 
was  occupied,  and  people  were  turned  away  from  the  door. 
Acting  for  the  nonce  as  managing  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  I 
was  unable  to  attend,  much  to  my  regret — which  was  height- 
ened by  the  description  of  the  lecture  given  by  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  editors  of  the  paper.  A  stout,  hearty  man, 
always  good-natured  and  ready  for  a  joke,  he  keenly  appre- 
ciated fun  of  all  kinds. 

On  his  return  from  the  lecture,  the  proprietor,  finding  that 
we  were  disappointed  in  not  having  been  able  to  hear  Arte- 
mus, and  knowing  that  he  was  to  leave  the  city  early  next 
morning,  went  after  the  humorist  and  brought  him  into  the 
"  sanctum."  He  was  introduced  to  us  all,  and  the  hilarious 
half  hour  which  followed  compensated  those  of  us  who  had 
been  unable  to  go  and  hear  him.  He  was  about  leaving 
when  the  "  Colonel "  came  in.  He  was  our  principal  city  re- 
porter, and  the  only  Irishman  I  ever  knew  who  did  not  take 
readily  to  a  joke.  He  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army 
throughout  the  war ;  had  distinguished  himself ;  had  lost  an 
arm,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  honest 
and  straightforward  ;  not  seeking  familiarity  in  companion- 
ship; grave  and  even  austere  in  demeanor ;  and,  being  frank- 
ness personified,  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  speak  his  mind, 
no  matter  who  was  his  interlocutor. 

Artemus  was  introduced  to  the  colonel,  but  I  noticed  that 
the  tatter's  manner  was  cold,  and  he  did  not  extend  his  hand, 
but  bowed  in  silence. 

There  was  a  moment's  awkward  feeling,  which  the  propri- 
etor, with  characteristic  tact,  instantly  dissipated  by  saying, 
pleasantly  :  "  Let's  be  going,  friend  Browne  ;  we'll  not  keep 
these  gentlemen  from  their  desks  any  longer  ! "  We  all, 
save  the  colonel,  moved  slowly  toward  the  door,  mingling 
"  good-byes  "  with  jokes,  puns,  and  laughter. 

Said  the  colonel,  still  standing  at  his  place  :  "  Before  you 
go,  Mr.  Browne,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  ! "  There 
was  something  in  the  manner  and  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
that  at  once  arrested  our  gayety.  The  visitor  returned  to 
where  he  had  stood  at  the  central  table,  opposite  the  colonel, 
and  said,  quietly  :  "  I  will  answer  you,  colonel,  if  I  can  ;  if  I 
can  not,  I  shall  regret  my  inability."  His  gay,  lively  de- 
meanor was  replaced  by  one  of  sedateness  and  seriousness. 

"  I  have  not  attended  your  lectures,  Mr.  Browne,"  said  the 
colonel,  with  grave  dignity,  "because,  to  be  frank  with  you, 
whenever  I  look  at  my  empty  sleeve  I  do  not  feel  as  friendly 
as  might  be  toward  the  people  from  your  part  of  the  country. 
And,  to  be  still  franker  with  you,  I  did  not  like  a  North- 
ern man  to  be  coming  down  here  so  soon  after  the  war,  and 
carrying  off  what  little  loose  change  we  have.  That  is  why, 
when  you  were  introduced  to  me  just  now,  I  did  not  offer 
you  my  hand.  But  I  rern'-vr'-ered,  the  next  moment,  that 
you  had  this  evening  given  '  -  -  o  reeds  of  your  lecture  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  that,  and  to  ask  you  to  take  my  hand  !  " 

Artemus  said  nothing  ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  face,  ■ 
as  he  cordially  grasped  the  colonel's  hand. 

"What  was  the  question,  colonel,  you  wished  to  put  to 
friend  Browne  ?  "  said  the  proprietor. 

"  Well,  simply  this  ;  partly  for  my  own  satisfaction,  and 
partly  to  answer  those  who  have  asked  me  the  question. 
Pray,  Mr.  Browne,  did  you  fight  against  us  during  the  war  ?" 

Artemus's  eyes  twinkled,  though  his  face  was  composed, 
and  his  manner  serious,  as  he  answered  : 

"  I  did  my  duty  faithfully,  colonel,  by  sending  a  substitute 
to  the  war.  I  have  never  met  him  since.  Doubtless,  he  will 
yet  return  to  his  family's  bosom,  to  draw  a  pension  in  my 
place.  I  was,  therefore,  excused  from  further  active  service. 
But  I  always  openly  proclaimed  it " — here  he  was  exceed- 
ingly impressive — "  that  as  long  as  General  Lee  kept  away 
from  me,  I  would  keep  away  from  him  ;  I  would  never  go 
after  him.  But  I  said,  nevertheless,  repeatedly  and  without 
concealment,  that  if  ever  General  Lee  a  1  Hs  fifty  thousand 
men  came  marching  up  into  Nor'-west  New  Y^r'c  State, 
where  my  old  mother  and  I  lived  on  my  humble  homestead, 
I  did  say,  as  I  said  before,  that  I  would  send  my  old  mother 
to  the  rear,  and  I  would  take  down  my  grandfather's  old 
musket,  and  I'd  load  her  up  with  buckshot,  and  then  I'd 
send  General  Lee  word  ;  and  if  he  and  his  fifty  thousand 
men  didn't  retreat,  I  would  attack  every  man  of  them,  and 
follow  them  to  the  Potomac  !  And  you  see,  colonel,  Gen- 
eral Lee  must  have  heard  of  this,  for  he  never  once  came 
near  me  1 " 

Amid  the  burst  of  laughter  which  followed,  Artemus  de- 
parted, and  I  never  saw  him  again. — "An  Orleanian"  in 
the  Manhattan  for  December. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


KENNEDY  DOUBLE-GATE  VALVES, 

BRASS    AND    IRON    BODY, 

FORiGAS,rSTEAM,  AND  WATER. 


THE  KENNEDY 

OPEN-WAY  DOUBLE-GATE 

VALVE 

Has  been  in  constant  use  for 
over  six  years  under  some  of 
the  most  severe  tests,  and  in 
every  case  has  given  satisfac- 
tion. 

A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  SIZES 

Constantly  on  band. 


CAS  AND  STEAM-FITTERS  TOOLS, 

SCREW-PLATES   WITH    SOLID    DIES. 


FOUR-POINT  STEEL  GABLE  BARB  WIRE. 


Barbs  6  and  3  inches  apart.     Most  efficient  Barb  Wire  ever 
made.      Special  prices  made  for  car-loads. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Circulars,  containing  full  particulars. 


HUNTINGTON,  HOPKINS  &  00., 

SACRAMENTO  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN    DISTRICT 


TELEGRAPH. 


RATES       REDUCED. 

PROMPT  and  Reliable  Messengers  furnished  all  hours  of  the 
Day  and  Night  at  10  CENTS  per  half  hour. 


Oxly  Direct  Conhtfctions  with  the  Fire  and  Police  Systems 


MAIN    OFFICE,   222    SANSOME    ST. 


L.  H.  JACOBI,  Superintendent. 


HUTCHINSON  &  MANN, 

Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  following 

INSURANCE     COMPANIES, 


N.  E.  COR.  CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME  STS., 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Fire  Insurance  Association  of  London*  Eng- 
land. 

Capital  Authorized $5  000  000 

Paid  up...*. 1, 000  000 

A^et $1,594,252  23 

Liahilmes 583  954  57 

Surplus 1  010  297  66 

St.  Panl    Fire  and    Marine    Insurance  Com- 
pany, or  St.  Panl,  Minn. 

Capital  Authorized $1,003,000 

'  ■        Paid  up 500  000 

Assets $1  048.673  06 

Liabilities 331  935  41 

Surplus 716  737  65 

Fonclere     Marine    Insurance     Company,    of 
Paris,    France. 

Capital  Authorized $5000,000 

Paid  up 1,250,000 

Assets $2,071,245  89 

Liabilities 689,975  34 

Surplus 1,381.270  55 

L<  ml  on    nnrt    Provincial    Warine    Insurance 
Company,  of  London.   England. 

C*prt*l  Ai:t!-">rized $5,000000 

"        Prfid  up 500,000 

Assets $1,457,718  87 

Liabilities 256.382  28 

Surplus 1.201,336^59 


Agricuultnral  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of 
Watertown,  N.  T. 

C  -pital   Paid  up $500,000 

Assets $1  721,628  83 

Liabilities 971  475  00 

Surplus 750  153  83 

Glrard  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Philadel- 
phia, reuii. 

Capital  Paid  up $300,000 

Assets $1  208,644  48 

Liabilities 373  897  00 

Surplus 834  747  48 

-t  mirta nl    Fire   Office,  of   London,  England. 

Capital  Authorized $5,000,000 

Paid  up 1,212,500 

Assets $1,869  322  °S 

Labilities 631  446  98 

Surplus 1237  875  07 

New  Orleans  Insurance  Association,  of  New 

Orleans,  La- 
Capital  Authorized $3,000,000 

"        Paid  up 300,000 

Assets $511,201  78 

Liai-ihtips 173  519  87 

Surplus 337,681  91 

Teufonla    Insurance    Company,    of  New   Or- 
leans, La. 

Capital  Authorized $250  000 

P-tid    up 250000 

Assets $405,179  75 

Liabilities 75  544  75 

Suplus 3*9,63S  00 
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The  war  has  long  been  over.  A  new  generation 
has  come  upon  the  scene,  and  the  haze  of  history  is 
gathering  around  the  men  and  the  events  of  that 
troublous  time.  To  many  people,  the  bitterness  in- 
dicated by  some  of  the  "Southern  War  Songs," 
which  we  print  below,  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise  ; 
yet  we  give  some  of  the  most  characteristic,  as  well 
as  others  tinged  with  better  feelings. 

Of  all  the  Confederate  tunes,  the  most  popular  was 
"  Dixie ;"  in  fact  it  was  the  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  of  the 
South.  The  original  "Dixie"  was  composed  by 
Dan  Emmet,  the  minstrel,  two  years  before  the  war, 
and  was  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  a  darky 
lyric  than  otherwise.  But  it  served  during  the  war 
for  Southern  march  and  quickstep,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  words  of  many  another  rebel 
rhyme.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
war  versions  : 

The  Star  of  the  West 

I  wish  I  was  in  de  land  o'  cotton, 

Old  times  dar  ain't  not  forgotten — 
Look  away,  etc. 

In  Dixie  land  whar  I  was  born  in, 

Early  on  one  frosty  mornin' — 
Look  away,  etc. 
Chorus — Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie. 

In  Dixie  land  dat  frosty  mornin', 

Jus  'bout  de  time  de  day  was  dawnin' — 

Look  away,  etc 
De  signal  fire  from  de  east  bin  roarin', 
Rouse  up,  Dixie,  no  more  snorin' — 

Look  away,  etc. 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie. 

Dat  rocket  high  a  blazing  in  de  sky, 
'Tis  de  sign  dat  de  snobbies  am  comin'  up  nigh- 
Look  away,  etc. 
Dey  bin  braggin'  long,  if  we  dare  to  shoot  a  shot, 
Dey  comin'  up  strong  and  dey'll  send  us  all  to  pot. 
Fire  away,  fire  away,  lads  in  gray. 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie. 

— Charleston  Mercury. 
Next  in  order  came  the  "  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  which 
spread  through  Southern  homes  like   wildfire,   and 
when  sung  by  the  fair  Virginian  and  Georgian  maid- 
ens sent  many  a  gallant  youth  to  battle  : 

The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag. 
We  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  natives  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil ; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose 

near  and  far  : 
Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  siugle 

star  I 
Chorus—  Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

That  bears  a  single  star. 
As  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Like  friends  aud  like  brothers,  kind  were  we  and 

just ; 
But  now  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights 

to  mar. 
We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  star. 
First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly  madefthe  stand  ; 
Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand  ; 
Next,  quickly,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Florida- 
All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  star. 
Ye  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  banner  of  the 

right; 
Texas  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the  fight. 
Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Stephens,  statesmen 

are  ; 
Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  star. 
And  here's  to  brave  Virginia  !  the  Old  Dominion 

State 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked  her 

fate. 
Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a 

single  star. 
Then  here's  to  our  Confederacy  ;  strong  we  are  and 

brave, 
Like  patriots  of  old  we'll  fight,  our  heritage  to  save  ; 
And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would 

prefer ; 
So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a  single 

star. 
Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout. 
For  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  now  have  both 

gone  out ; 
And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given, 
The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to 

be  eleven  ! 

The  following,  from  the  pea  of  "Georgia," 
breathes  of  the  bush-whacker  and  guerrilla  warfare  : 

"Call  All!    Call  All!" 

Whoop  I  the  Doodles  have  broken  loose, 
Roaring  round  like  the  very  deuce  1 
Lice  of  Egypt,  a  hungry  pack — 
After  'em,  boys,  and  drive  'em  back. 
Bull-dog,  terrier,  cur,  and  fice. 
Back  to  the  beggarly  land  of  ice  ; 
Worry  'em,  bite  "em,  scratch  and  tear 
Everybody  and  everywhere. 
Old  Kentucky  is  caved  from  under, 
Tennessee  is  split  asunder, 
Alabama  awaits  attack, 
And  Georgia  bristles  up  her  back. 
Old  John  Brown  is  dead  and  gone  I 
Still  his  spirit  is  marching  on— 
Lantern-jawed,  and  legs,  my  boys, 
Long  as  an  ape's  from  Illinois  I 
Want  a  weapon  ?    Gather  a  brick, 
Club  or  cudgel,  or  stone  or  stick  ; 
Anything  with  a  blade  or  butt, 
Anything  that  can  cleave  or  cut. 
Anything  heavy,  or  hard,  or  keen  I 
Any  sort  of  slaying  machine  I 
Anything  with  a  willing  mind, 
And  the  steady  arm  of  a  man  behind. 
Want  a  weapon  ?    Why,  capture  one  ! 
Every  Doodle  has  got  a  gun. 
Belt,  and  bayonet,  bright  and  new  ; 
Kill  a  Doodle,  and  capture  two  I 
Shoulder  to  shoulder,  son  and  sire  1 
All,  call  all !  to  the  feast  of  fire  1 
Mother  and  maiden,  and  child  and  slave, 
A  common  triumph  or  a  single  grave. 


The  tocsin  of  the  war  was  the  crash  of  Sumter's 
downfall,  which  was  signalized  in  the  bombarding 
city  of  Charleston  by  these  lines  : 

Fort  Sumter. 
It  was  a  noble  Roman, 

In  Rome's  imperial  day, 
Who  heard  a  coward  croaker 
Before  the  battle  say  : 
"  They're  safe  in  such  a  fortress  ; 

There  is  no  way  to  shake  it  " — 
"  On  1  on  !  "  exclaimed  the  hero, 
"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  1 " 
Is  Fame  your  aspiration  ? 

Her  path  is  steep  and  high  ; 
In  vain  he  seeks  the  temple, 

Content  to  gaze  and  sigh  ; 
The  crowded  town  is  waiting, 
But  he  alone  can  take  it, 
Who  says,  with  "Southern  firmness," 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  I " 
Is  glory  your  ambition  ? 

There  is  no  royal  road ; 
Alike  we  all  must  labor, 

Must  climb  to  her  abode  ; 
Who  feels  the  thirst  for  glory, 
In  Helicon  may  slake  it, 
If  he  has  but  the  "  Southern  will," 

"  To  find  a  way,  or  make  it  1 " 
Is  Sumter  worth  the  getting? 

It  must  be  bravely  sought ; 
With  wishing  and  with  fretting 

The  boon  can  not  be  bought ; 
To  all  the  prize  is  open, 

But  only  he  can  take  it, 
Who  says,  with  "Southern courage," 

"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  I  " 
In  all  impassioned  warfare, 
The  tale  has  ever  been, 
That  victory  crowns  the  valiant ; 
The  brave  are  they  who  win. 
Though  strong  in  "  Sumter  Fortress" 

A  Hero  still  may  take  it, 
Who  says,  with  "  Southern  daring," 
*"  I'll  find  a  way,  or  make  it  1 " 

— Charleston  Mercury. 
President  Lincoln  was  an  especial  mark  for  every 
species  of  ridicule  and  ribaldry : 

The  Despofs  Song. 
With  a  beard  that  was  filthy  and  red, 
His  mouth  with  tobacco  bespread, 
Abe  Lincoln  sat  in  the  gay  White  House, 
A-wishing  that  he  was  dead — 
Swear  1  swear  1  swear  1 
Till  his  tongue  was  blistered  o'er  ; 
Then,  in  a  voice  not  very  strong, 
He  slowly  whined  the  Despot's  song — 
Lie  I  lie  1  lie  1 
I've  lied  like  the  very  deuce  ! 

Lie  1  lie  I  lie  1 
As  long  as  lies  were  of  use  ; 
But  now  that  lies  no  longer  pay, 

I  know  not  where  to  turn  ; 

For  when  I  the  truth  would  say, 

My  tongue  with  lies  will  burn  I 

Drink  E  drink  !  drink  1 

Till  my  head  feels  very  queer  I 

Drink  !  drink  1  drink  I 
Till  I  get  rid  of  all  fear  I 
Brandy,  and  whisky,  and  gin, 

Sherry,  and  champagne,  and  pop, 
I  tipple,  I  guzzle,  I  suck  'em  all  in, 
Till  down  dead-drunk  I  drop. 
Think  1  think  I  think  I 
Till  my  head  is  very  sore  1 
Think  1  think  !  think  ! 
Till  I  couldn't  think^any  more  ! 
And  it's  oh  I  to  be  splitting  of  rails, 

Back  in  my  Illinois  hut ; 
For  now  that  everything  fails, 
I  would  of  my  office  be  ' '  shut  1 " 
Jeffl  Jeff  1  Jeff  I 
To  you  as  a  suppliant  I  kneel  1 

Jeffl  Jeffl  Jeff! 
If  you  could  my  horrors  feel, 
You'd  submit  at  discretion, 

And  kindly  give  in 
To  all  my  oppression. 
My  weakness  and  sin  ! — "  Ole  Secesh." 
Some  ballads  descriptive   of  engagements   were 
particularly  noteworthy.     The  ' '  Battle  of  Fort  Don- 
elson  "  was  a  popular  and  stirring  song.    Aytoun's 
metre  and  style  are  observed  in  the  following  : 

Bombardment  of  Vicksbnrg. 
DEDICATED  WITH   RESPECT   AND  ADMIRATION   TO 
MAJOR-GENERAL  EARL  VAN  DORN. 
For  sixty  days  and  upwards 
A  storm  of  shell  and  shot 
Rained  round  as  in  a  flaming  shower, 
But  still  we  faltered  not  1 
'*  If  the  noble  city  perish," 

Our  grand  young  leader  said, 

"  Let  the  only  walls  the  foe  shall  scale 

Be  ramparts  of  the  dead  I  " 

For  sixty  days  and  upwards 

The  eye  of  heaven  waxed  dim, 
And  even  throughout  God's  holy  morn, 

O'er  Christian's  prayer  and  hymn, 
Arose  a  hissing  tumult, 

As  if  the  fiends  of  air 
Strove  to  engulf  the  voice  of  faith 

In  the  shrieks  of  their  despair. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  houses, 

There  was  trembling  on  the  marts, 
While  the  tempest  raged  and  thundered 

'Mid  the  silent  thrill  of  hearts  ; 
But  the  Lord,  our  shield,  was  with  us, 

And  ere  a  month  had  sped, 
Our  very  women  walked  the  streets, 

With  scarce  one  throb  of  dread. 

And  the  little  children  gamboled — 

Their  faces  purely  raised, 
Just  for  a  wondering  moment, 

As  the  huge  bombs  whirled  and  blazed  I 
Then  turning  with  silvery  laughter 

To  the  sports  which  children  love, 
Tihrice  mailed  in  the  sweet,  instinctive  thought, 

That  the  good  God  watched  above. 


Yet  the  hailing  bolts  fell  faster 

From  scores  of  flame-clad  ships, 
And  above  us  denser,  darker, 

Grew  the  conflict's  wild  eclipse, 
Till  a  solid  cloud  closed  o'er  us, 

Like  a  type  of  doom  and  ire, 
Whence  shot  a  thousand  quivering  tongues 

Of  forked  and  vengeful  fire. 

But  the  unseen  hands  of  angels 

These  death-shafts  warned  aside. 
And  the  dove  of  heavenly  mercy 

Ruled  o'er  the  battle- tide  ; 
In  the  houses  ceased  the  wailing, 

And  through  the  war-scarred  marts 
The  people  strode  with  the  step  of  hope 

To  the  music  in  their  hearts. 
COLUMBIA,  S.  C,  Aug.  6,   1862. 

The  Presidential  address  was  thus  foreshadowed 
by  a  Marylander : 

Lincoln's  Inaugural  Address. 

BY  A    "SOUTHERN   RIGHTS"   MAN. 

I  come  at  the  people's  mad-jority  call, 
To  open  the  Nation's  quarternary  ball. 
And  invite  black  and  white  to  fall  into  ranks, 
To  dance  a  State  jig  on  Republican  planks. 
I'll  fiddle  like  Nero,  when  Rome  was  on  fire. 
And  play  any  tune  that  the  people  desire. 
So  let  us  be  merry — whatever  the  clatter  be — 
Whilst  playing:  "O  dear!  O  me  I  what  can  the 

matter  be  ?  " 
I've  made  a  great  speech  for  the  people's  diversion 
And  talked  about  billet-doux,  love,  and  coercion  ; 
Of  the  spot  I  was  born,  of  the  place  I  was  reared, 
And  the  girl  that  I  kissed  on  account  of  my  beard. 
I'll  settle  the  tariff— there's  no  one  can  doubt  it, 
But,  as  yet,  I  know  nothing  or  litde  about  it ; 
And  as  for  those  Southerners'  bluster  and  clatter, 
I  know  very  well  that  there's  nothing  the  matter. 
You've  oft  heard  repeated  those  wonderful  tales 
Of  my  beating  a  giant  in  splitting  up  rails  ; 
And  ere  I  left  home — you  know  the  fact  is  true — 
That  I  beat  a  small  Giant  at  politics,  too. 
Should  it  now  be  the  will  of  the  North  and  the  Fates, 
I  can  do  it  up  Brown,  by  the  splitting  of  States  ; 
And  then,  when  the  State-splitting  business  fails, 
I'll  resume  my  old  trade  as  a  splitter  of  rails. 

—Baltimore  Republican. 
Baltimore,  April  23,  1861. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  Southerners,  love  was  natu- 
rally blended  with  chivalry  and  valor,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  songs  was  written  by  A.  B.  Meek,  of 
Mobile : 

War  Socg. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  love  thee,  dearest, 

With  a  woman's  proudest  heart, 
Which  shall  ever  hold  thee  nearest, 
Shrined  in  its  inmost  part  ? 

Listen,  then  1     My  country's  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  1 

Leave  these  groves  of  rose  and  myrtle, 
Drop  the  dreamy  hand  of  love  1 

Like  young  Kdrner,  scorn  the  turtle 
When  the  eagle  screams  above  I 

Dost  thou  pause  ?     Let  dotards  dally — 

Do  thou  for  thy  country  fight  1 
'Neath  her  noble  emblem  rally — 

"  God  !  our  country,  and  her  right  I " 

Listen  1  now  her  trumpet's  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  1 

Woman's  heart  is  soft  and  lender. 
But  'tis  proud  and  faithful,  too ; 

Shall  she  be  her  land's  defender? 
Lover  1  soldier  I  ap  and  do  I 

Seize  thy  father's  ancient  falchion, 

Which  once  flashed  as  freedom's  star, 

Till  sweet  peace — the  bow  and  halcyon — 
Still'd  the  stormy  strife  of  war  I 

Listen  1  now  thy  country's  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  the  foe  1 

Sweet  is  love  in  moonlight  bowers  1 
Sweet  the  altar  and  the  flame  1 

Sweet  is  spring-time  with  her  flowers  1 
Sweeter  far  the  patriot's  name  1 

Should  the  God  who  rules  above  thee 
Doom  thee  to  a  soldier's  grave, 

Hearts  will  break,  but  fame  will  love  thee, 
Canonized  among  the  brave  1 

Listen,  then,  thy  country's  calling 
On  her  sons  to  meet  her  foe  1 

Rather  would  I  view  thee  lying 

On  the  last  red  field  of  life, 
'Mid  thy  country's  heroes  dying, 

Than  to  be  a  dastard's  wife. 

Convivial  songs  were  also  numerous,  and  among 
the  songs  invented  to  while  away  camp-life  was  one 
which  went  to  the  air  of  "  Vive  la  Compagnie  "  : 

Chivalrous  C.  S.   A. 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  South's  sunny  clime, 

Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  I 
Which  went  to  housekeeping  once  on  a  time  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 
Like  heroes  and  princes  they  lived  for  a  while, 

Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  1 
And  routed  the  Hessians  in  most  gallant  style  ; 
Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  I 
Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  1 
Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people  are  they  1 
In  C.  S.  A.  I    In  C.  S.  A.  1 
Ay,  in  chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  1 

They  have  a  bold  leader— Jeff.  Davis  his  name — 

Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  I 
Good  generals  and  soldiers,  all  anxious  for  fame  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  I 
At  Manasses  they  met  the  North  in  its  pride, 

Chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  t 
But  they  easily  put  McDowell  aside  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  I 
Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people,  etc. 
Ministers  to  England  and  France,  it  appears, 
i  Have  gone  from  the  C,  S.  A.  I 


Who've  given  the  North  many  fleas  in  its  ears  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  1 
Reminders  are  being  to  Washington  sent 

By  the  chivalrous  C.  S.  A.  1 
That'll  force  Uncle  Abe  full  soon  to  repent ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 
Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivalrous  people,  etc. 
Oh,  they  have  the  finest  of  musical  ears, 

Chivalrous,  C.  S.  A.  1 
Yankee  Doodle's  too  vulgar  for  them,  it  appears  ; 

Bully  for  C.  S.  A.  ! 
The  North  may  sing  it  and  whistle  it  still, 

Miserable  U.  S.  A.  I 
Three  cheers  for  the  South  I— now,  boys,  with  a  will  I 

And  groans  for  the  U.  S.  A.  1 
Chorus — Chivalrous,  chivakous  people,  etc 

Of  the  distinctively  soldier  lyrics,  however,  none 
equaled  the  following  for  martial  rhythm  and  stirring 
words  : 

"Stonewall  Jackson's  Way." 
Come,  stack  arms,  men  !     Pile  on  the  rails, 

Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright ; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 
We'll  make  a  roarirg  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
There  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 
Of  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew, 
The  shrewd,  dry  smile,  the  speech  so  pat, 

So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The  "  Blue- Light  Elder"  knows  'em  well ; 
Says  he,  "  That's  Banks — he's  fond  of  shell ; 
Lord  save  his  soul  1  we'll  give  him "  well, 

That's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Silence  !  ground  arms  1  kneel  all !  caps  off ! 

Old  Blue- Light's  going  to  pray. 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff ! 

Attention  !  it's  his  way. 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod, 
In  forma  pauperis  to  God —  ■  , 

"  Lay  bare  thine  arm,  stretch  forth  thy  rod  I 

Amen  !  "    That's  "  Stonewall's  way." 

He's  in  the  saddle  now.     Fall  in  1 

Steady  !  the  whole  brigade  ! 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off— we'll  win 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade  1 
What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn  ? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn  ? 
"  Quickstep  !  we're  with  him  before  dawn  1 " 

That's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 

Of  morning,  and,  by  George  ! 
Here's  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists, 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 
Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 
"  Bay'nets  and  grape  !  "  near  Stonewall  roar  ; 
"  Charge,  Stuart !    Pay  off  Ashby's  score  1 " 
Is  "  Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Ah  1  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  yearn 

For  news  of  Stonewall's  band  ! 
Ah  I  widow,  read  with  eyes  that  burn 

That  ring  upon  thy  hand. 
Ah  !  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on  ! 
Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 
The  foe  had.£etter  ne'er  been  born 

That  gets  in  "  Stonewall's  way." 

The  Siege  of  Fort  Donelson. 
From  a  yellowing  MS.  letter,  dated  February  17, 
1862,  we  copy  the  following  poem.  The  letter  came 
through  secretly  until  it  passed  the  Northern  lines, 
when  it  was  forwarded  to  the  friend  in  California  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  Mrs.  Warfield,  the  author, 
was  but  four  miles  away  during  the  engagement.  The 
writer  says :  "  The  morning  after  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Donelson,  I  met  Leander  Reed,  a  graduate  ot  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  a  bitter  Secessionist.  I 
said  :  '  Lee,  how  do  you  take  the  news?'  '  Oh,'  he 
replied,  in  a  lachrymose  and  despairing  tone,  '  I  wish 
the  G— d  d — d  world  would  burn  up  1 '  " 

FORT  DONELSON — THE  SIEGE. 

Monday,  February  17,  1862. 
I  can  not  look  on  the  sunshine 

That  breaks  through  the  clouds  to-day  ; 
I  can  only  lie  in  the  shadow 

And  veil  my  eyes  and  pray — 
Pray  with  my  pale  lips  moving, 

While  my  breath  comes  thick  and  short 
For  the  band  of  beleaguered  brothers 

Shut  up  in  that  destined  fort. 

Constant  and  true,  yet  hopeless, 

Desperate,  and  stern,  and  brave, 
With  the  black  flag  waving  above  them 

Each  stanch  in  his  living  grave. 
Their  foes  gather  thick  around  them, 

They  number  as  five  to  one  ; 
And  more  follow  fast  in  the  distance, 

As  motes  in  the  noon-day  sun. 

The  strength  of  the  strong  man  faileth, 

He  fainteth  for  needful  rest ; 
He  is  changed,  as  by  years  of  anguish, 

By  the  fever  in  his  breast. 
Gaunt,  and  grim,  and  grizzly. 

As  wolves  on  the  Lapland  wold, 
They  mark  their  spent  munitions, 

And  the  fourth  day  nearly  told. 

O  God  !  from  thy  throne  iu  heaven, 

Put  forth  thy  saving  hand  ; 
Strengthen  them,  righteous  Father, 

That  death-devoted  band  I 
It  is  not  in  human  wisdom, 

It  is  not  in  mortal  skill 
To  stay  the  bolt  of  perdition — 

All  resteth  with  Thy  will. 
****** 

The  eveniDg  is  closing  round  us — 

The  evening  cold  and  gray — 
We  hear  the  booming  cannon, 

In  the  city  miles  away. 
We  know  that  the  fort  has  fallen, 

We  mourn  our  bitter  loss  ; 
But  we  glory  in  our  heroes, 

Our  martyrs  of  the  Cross  I  * 
—   Alluding  to  the  new  device  for  th-  Southern  banner. 
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W00DW0RTH,  8CHELL  &  CO. 

THE  PIONEER  PIANO  HOUSE 

OF   THE    PACIFIC    COAST. 

Sole  Agents  Tor  the  Celebrated 

Henry  F.    Miller  Pianos,  of  Boston, 

Ueinnie  &  Long  Upright  Pianos,  of  San  Francisco, 

Groresteen  &  Fuller's  Pianos,  of  New  York, 
And  Taylor  &  Farley's  Organs. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

SOLD  ON  THE  INSTALLMENT  PLAN. 
PIA\OS  TO  RENT  AND  TUJJED  AND  REPAIRED. 

101    STOCKTON    STREET, 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    MAILED    TO    ANY    ADDRESS. 

J.  B.  i'VETIS,  Manager. 


E.  MARTIN  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  LIQUOR  DEALERS, 

PROPRIETORS   OF  THE   FOLLOWING   POPULAR  WHI8KIE8: 

ARGONAUT, 

J.  F.  CUTTER, 

AND 

MILLER'S  EXTRA 

OLD  BOURBON  WHISKIES 

— ■  ■  .»■ 

No.  408  FRONT  STREET, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


THE    BALDWIN, 


THE  LEADING  HOTEL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


And  the  Most  Elegantly  Appointed  Hotel  in  the  World, 


Over  $3,500,000  having  been  expended  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  its  construction  and  furnish- 
ing.     Headquarters  for  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Tourists.     Special 
Accommodations    for    Families   and    Large    Parties. 


Prices  the  same  as  other  first-class  Hotels,  $3  to  $5  per  day. 


lf£~  The  Hotel  Coaches  and  Carriages  in  waiting  at  all  Boats  and  Railway  Depots."®^ 


H.   H.   PEARSON,   PROPRIETOR. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC  COAST  R.  R. 

NARROW    GAUGE, 

SAN    FRANCISCO    TO    SANTA    CRUZ, 

Pas*  Id  e   Ilirongu    San  (a   Clara  Valley,   the   sun  I  a   Cm/.  Mountains,  and   Big  Tree  firore, 
CEO.  KETBTT,  Cfen'l  Sap't ,  K.  M.  GAKBA.TT,  Cen'i  Fr»t  &  Pa«s*r  A^t, 
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THE 


STATE    INVESTMENT 

AND  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


FIRE    AND    MARINE. 


ASSETS, 


$420,153.75. 


BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS: 


PETER  DONAHUE, 
JAMES  IRVINE, 
C    D.   O  SULLIVAN, 
Dr.  C.  F.   BUCKLEY, 
RICHARD  IVERS, 


R.    HARRISON, 
H.  H.  WATSON, 
H.  DIMOND, 
D.   CAI.LAGHAN, 
L.  CUNNINGH  \M, 


GEO    O.   McMULLIN, 
A.   J     BLYANT, 
FISHER  AMES, 
M.    MAYBLUV1, 
H.   W.  SE\LE, 


A.  J.  BitY  INT,  Pres't;  CHAS.  H.  GUSHING,  Sec'y ;  R.  I  VERS.  Vice-Pres't. 


OFFICE!,  218  and  330  SANS0ME   ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INCORPORATED  A.  D.  1819. 


/ETNA   INSURANCE  00. 

OF    HARTFORD. 
CASH   ASSETS.      -      -       $9,054,610.58. 


PACIFIC  BRANCH.  311    CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCESCO. 


GEO.  C.  BOAR  OMAN,  Gen'l  Agent;   T.  E.  POPE,  Assistant  Gen'l  Agent. 
N.  W.  WIN!  ON,  San  Francisco  Agent. 


ROYAL     MAIL 

STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY. 


AGENCY,   NO.  506    BATTERY   STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Shippers  are  hereby  informed  that  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  between  the  ROYAL 
StfAJiL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY  and  the  P\CIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  by 
•which  TBEASURE  and  PRODUCE  wn  be  lorwirded  by  the  Steamships  of  the  two  Companies,  un- 
.der  through  bills  of  lading,  to  ENGLAND  and  the  CONTINENT  or  EUROPE. 

CARGO  FOR  BREMEN  AND  HAMBURG  shipped  through  from  Aspinwall  without  detention 
-.twice  a  month. 

Through  First-cUss  Tickets  are  issued  from  S»n  Francisco  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  South- 
ampton, at  a  reduced  rate  of  $200  U.  S    gold  coin.     Steerage  tickets,  $100. 

For  further  particulars,  etc.,  apply  to   the  Company's  Agent, 

CHARLES  MASON,  British  Vice-Consul.  Agent. 


PACIFIC     DEPARTMENT 

OF    THE 

THE  LION 

FIRE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 


OF   LONDON,    ENGLAND, 


— AND- 


ORIENT  INSURANCE  GO 


OF   HARTFORD,    CONNECTICUT. 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000. 

Agencies  In  all  tbe  Principal  Loralltles  In  the  Pacific  States  and  Territories. 

CEO.  D.  DORS  IN,  Manager.  WH.  SEXTON,  Ass't  Manag  r. 

Merchants'  Exchange  Building.  433  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Fresh  shipments  of  this  favorite  brand  of  Champagne  constantly 
received  by  the  Agents, 

WOLFF  &  RHEINHOLD,  506  Battery  Street. 


EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  COMPANY, 

Mannfactnrers  of  the  Celebrated 

"RED  CROSS"  «*&«■  "PARAGON"  ,D$T  "EUREKA"  %','t 

COTTON  FIRE  AND  GARDEN  HOSE. 


The  reputation  made  by  this  Company  with  its  celebrated  brands 
of  Cotton  Scram  Fire  Engine  Hose  for  r  ire  Departments  has  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  all  01  her  makers  of  Fire  Hose.  They  are  sup- 
plying the  great  bulk  of  all  Fire  Hose  purchased  by  Fire  Oepartmn  ts 
throughout  the  United  States  and  ('anurias,  and  the  same  success  lias 
been  attain  d  by  (heir  smaller  sizes  of  Hose.  *.lso.  LINEN  AN  O 
RUBBER  HOSE,  square  flax  packing,  Enamel  GAUGE    GLASSES,  etc. 

W.  T.  Y.  SCHENCK,  Sole  Agent  for  the  Pacii 

36  California  Street,  San  F;  Cal, 
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THE    PERSONAL  AND   MISCELLANEOUS   GOSSIP   OF   THE    LITERARY  WORLD. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


"The  Little  Folk's  Ladder"  is  by  E.  G.  Plympton,  and  consists  of 
short  sketches  and  poems  for  children.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co    New  York  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach,  107  Montgomery  Street 


"  Pussy  Willow  and  other  Child  Songs  "  is  a  pretty  little  volume  of 
simple  verses,  set  to  easy  music  for  young  voices.  Published  by  White 
&  Stokes   New  York  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach,  107  Montgomery  Street 


Another  edition  of  "Love  or  Fame,  and  Other  Poems,  has  just 
been  issued.  Its  author  is  Miss  Fannie  Isabelle  Hemck  a  young  St 
Louis  lady.  The  verses  are  pretty  and  rhythmical.  Published  by  w.  5>. 
Bryan,  St.  Louis.  

"Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle"  is  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  pleasing  poem,  beautifully  illustrated  by  H.  W.  McVicker. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach, 
107  Montgomery  street 

Another  edition  has  been  issued  of  Robert  Bloomfield's  famous, 
"The  Horkey,"  as  illustrated  by  the  younger  Cruikshank,  which  made 
quite  a  sensation  last  year  with  its  old  English  pictures.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Mrs.  Molesworth  has  written  another  delightful  children's  book, 
which,  as  usual,  is  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  It  is  entitled  ■■  Two 
Little  Waifs,"  and  fully  sustains  her  reputation  as  a  story-writer.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"  What  Shall  We  Do  with  Our  Girls  ?"  is  a  series  of  lectures  on  su- 
perfluous and  other  women  by  Mary  A.  Livermore.  The  author  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  this  subject,  and  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
its  various  and  complicated  aspects.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft     

The  latest  number  of  Sophie  May's  "  Flaxie  Frizzle  Series"  is 
"Flaxie's  Kittyleen."  The  author  has  lost  none  of  the  charm  for 
the  young  which  gained  her  thousands  of  readers  in  England  and 
America  a  score  of  years  ago.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  75  cents. 


"The  Odes  of  Horace"  have  been  translated  from  the  Latin  into 
English  rhyme  and  blank  verse  by  Henry  H.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
already  made  a  similar  translation  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid.  Published  by 
J,  a  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann, 
208  Montgomery  Street ;  price,  $2. 


"Felicitas"  is  a  charming  romance,  by  the  German  author,  Felix 
Dahn.  It  has  been  translated  by  Mary  J.  Saffbrd,  The  plot  is  laid  in 
Salzburg,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Pubtished  by  William  S.  Gotisberger,  11  Murray  Street,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  50  cents. 


Number  three  of  the  "  Literary  Life  Series,"  edited  by  William  Shep- 
ard, is  "  Pen  Pictures  of  Earlier  Victorian  Authors."  It  consists  of 
sketches  and  personal  reminiscences  of  the  interesting  coterie  of  which 
Bulwer,  Disraeli,  and  Macaulay  formed  a  part.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.25. 


"  Arius,  the  Libyan"  is  an  idyl  of  the  primitive  Christian  church. 
It  deals  with  the  great  controversies  which  rent  in  twain  the  church  at 
Alexandria.  Woven  into  the  narrative  is  a  strong  thread  of  romance. 
It  is  the  first  book  ever  written  by  the  author,  and  will  doubtless  prove 
a  success.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


PERSONAL   GOSSIP. 


"Marie  Antoinette"  is  the  latest  number  of  the  "New  Plutarch 
Series."  Its  author  is  Sarah  Tytler,  who  has  already  furnished  many 
similar  works  to  the  reading  world.  It  is  well  and  carefully  written,  and 
gives  a  good  picture  of  French  court  life  during  the  days  which  preceded 
the  Revolution.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Billings,  Harbourne  &  Co.  ;  price,  $1. 


'  •  Conflict  in  Nature  and  Life  "  is  a  study  of  the  antagonism  in  the 
constitution  of  things,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  reconciliation  of  optimism  and  pessimism.  The  author  is 
a  New  York  gentleman  ;  he  has  gone  into  the  subject  with  the  utmost 
care  and  thoroughness.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  James  T.  White  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street 


Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  called  by  the  Saturday  Review  ' '  the  harmless 
Prior  of  the  generation." 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  will  pass  the  winter  in  Boston,  writing  a  book 
to  be  published  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  lately  delivered  his  mind  of  perilous  stuff  concerning 
what  he  calls  "  The  beatitude  of  anti-Christ— Blessed  be  ye  Rich." 

Mr.  Labouchere  leaves  the  conduct  of  his  paper,  Truth,  now  very 
much  to  a  deputy.     Mr.  Yates  gives  the  World  close  personal  attention. 

Mr.  Waller  Pollock,  who  has  for  some  time  acted  a*  assistant  con- 
ductor of  the  Saturday  Review,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Harwood  in  the 
editorial  chair. 

The  lessons  in  elocution  which  Mr.  Cable  has  been  taking  from  Mr. 
Sargent  are  said  to  have  strikingly  improved  bis  hitherto  ineffective  plat- 
form delivery. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  is  returning  from  Rome  with  the  intention 
of  spending  the  winter  in  Boston.  His  "Roman  Singer"  improves 
with  every  number. 

Miss  Blanche  Howard,  the  author,  is  noted  for  her  beauty  as  well  as 
for  her  literary  skilL  She  is  a  native  of  Maine,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  resides  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany,  wheie  she  has  had  the  charge  of 
the  education  of  numerous  young  ladies. 

Mr.  Tennyson  was  paid  for  the  little  lyric  he  has  contributed  to  ' '  The 
Youth's  Companion  "  the  agreeable  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
paper  will  doubtless  find  its  account  in  this  seeming  extravagance. 

Mr.  William  Morris  as  a  preacher  of  communism  is  a  strange  figure 
to  contemplate.  He  has  been  talking  to  workmen  in  England  in  an 
appropriate  costume,  the  upper  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  coUarless 
calico  shirt 

Mr.  Luigi  Monti,  "the  young  Sicilian"  of  Longfellow's  Wayside 
Inn,  is  coming  to  New  York  to  give  lectures  and  to  teach  his  native 
language.  He  was  for  twelve  years  American  consul  at  Palermo,  and 
he  was  long  connected  with  Harvard.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Long- 
fellow. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum  is  to  appear  in  a  blaze  of  Christmas  candles. 
"  Barnum  in  Britishland  "  is  the  title  of  the  holiday  number  of  Truth 
(London),  wherein  are  to  be  described  the  lively  showman's  experiences 
in  search  of  a  successor  to  "Jumbo,"  with  details  of  his  many  inter- 
views. 

A  singularly  undignified  portrait  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  says  the 
Tribune,  fronts  the  title  page  of  the  "  Birthday  Book  "  which  his  daugh- 
ter has  lately  published.  It  represents  the  grave  poet  and  critic  as 
seated,  holding  in  his  arms  and  tenderly  regarding  with  downcast  eyes 
and  knitted  brows — a  little  dog  1  The  attitude  and  the  burden  irresisti- 
bly remind  one  of  the  pictures  of  the  elegant  poetesses  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned "  Book  of  Beauty." 

It  is  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable 
forfeited  his  first  journalistic  position  (on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune) 
through  conscientious  scruples  against  attending  a  theatre  and  critically 
reporting  the  performance.  "It  seems,  too,  he  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  putting  his  thought  into  stories  till  a  perusal  of  George 
Macdonald's  work  converted  without  injuring  him  as  a  good  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  to  which  he  still  belongs." 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  daughter  is  quoted  as  saying  in  her  forth- 
coming biography  of  her  mother  that  that  accomplished  lady  has  al- 
ways preserved  her  early  taste  for  the  German  language.  A  well-worn 
volume  of  Kant  lies  upon  her  writing-table,  and  is  taken  up  by  her 
every  day.  In  the  twilight,  when  her  grandchildren  gather  about  her 
at  the  piano  and  beg  for  a  song,  it  is  often  one  of  the  German  student 
songs,  learned  vears  ago  from  her  brother,  that  she  sings  for  them. 

The  estate  of  Spasskoe  comprises  several  buildings  in  stone  and  wood. 
Near  the  chief  building  there  is  the  small  cottage  in  which  Tourgue*neff 
lived  when  he  wrote  "The  Tales  of  a  Sportsman."  There  is  also  a 
large  stone  church  near  the  chateau,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  park, 
with  flower  beds  and  ponds.  One  of  the  avenues  was  haunted  by  Tour- 
gu^neff  himself  at  the  time  of  his  compulsory  sojourn  at  Spasskoe.  All 
the  old  servants  of  the  family  have  been  provided  with  small  lots  of 
ground. 

The  little  house  in  Baker  Street,  London,  wherein  Bulwer  was  born, 
has  become  a  milliner's  shop.  The  novelist,  who  looked  younger  than 
he  was,  nourished  his  natural  vanity  in  this  particular  by  ignoring  the 
year  of  his  birth.  He  never  cared  to  know  it,  his  son  declares,  in  his 
preface  to  the  forthcoming  autobiography.  "  If  some  curious  Imperti- 
nents,"  Bulwer  himself  says,  "  are  anxious  to  know  in  what  year  of  the 
Lord  that  event  took  place,  let  them  find  out  for  themselves."  And  when 
questioned  on  the  matter,  he  would  answer,  with  a  laugh,  "  It  is  a  Cre- 
tan mystery."  After  this  fashion  the  veteran  dandy  maintained,  without 
direct  assertion,  the  pleasant  fiction  of  youth. 


"  Music  in  England  "  and  "  Music  in  America,"  by  Doctor  Frederic 
Louis  Ritter.  are  two  very  careful  studies  of  the  development  of  harmony 
and  composition  in  the  two  countries.  A  great  deal  of  original  thought 
appears  in  the  two  works,  and  the  author  has  succeeded  in  writing  what 
will  doubtless  prove  the  first  standard  American  work  on  this  interesting 
subject  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 


"  Robin  Hood  "  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  holiday  books 
published  this  season.  1 1  is  gotten  up  by  Howard  Pyle,  whose  anti- 
quarian and  artistic  spirit  places  him  among  the  first  of  American  and 
English  illustrators.  The  famous  old  chronicle  of  Robin  Hood's  life 
has  been  worked  into  a  fascinating  story  (or  children.  The  language  is 
simple  and  thoroughly  expressive  Anglo-Saxon,  while  the  various  bal- 
lads interspersed  are  exquisite  bits  of  verse  and  rhyme.  Mr.  Pyle's  il- 
lustrations are  gems  in  their  way,  and  will  doubtless  attract  great  at- 
tention. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft 


The   elaborate  edition  of  "  English  Verse,"  edited  by  W.  J.  Linton 

and  R.  H.  Stoddard,  is  finally  completed  by  the  issuing  of  the  last 

three  volumes,  consisting  of  '*  Ballads  and   Romances,"   "  Dramatic 

Scenes  and  Characters,"  and  "  Translations."    This  edition  is,  without 

reservation,  the  most  thoroughly  and  tastefully  selected  collection  of 

classic   Er.g1iV;and  American  poetry  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 

t  poems  axe  the  best  specimens  of  their  respective  writers' 

-x    editors  are  men  of  excellent  taste,  and  have  displayed  rare 

..  'boosing  poems  for  their  literary  value,  rather  than  for  any 

-  ~  i-pularity  that  they  may  have  attained  at  their  first  publica- 

-  :ched  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  in  five  volumes  ;  for  sale 

;  price  for  the  set,  55. 


"Some  Other  Folks,"  a  book  by  Miss  McLean,  the  author  of  "Cape 
Cod  Folks,"  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  • 

Shelley's  drama,  "  The  Cenci,"  has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
has  been  published  with  a  preface  by  Swinburne  in  Paris. 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  has  selected  a  strange  and  suggestive  title 
for  the  novel  which  he  is  about  to  bring  out  in  London,  It  is  to  be 
called  "  Our  Favorite  Sham,"  and  is  a  story  of  to-day. 

The  late  Doctor  Marion  Sims  left  a  sparkling  sketch,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  February  Harper.  It  is  entitled  "  Lydia  McKay  and  Col- 
onel Tarleton,"  and  describes  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  of  the 
Revolution — the  rescue  of  her  imprisoned  husband  by  the  fair  and  clever 
Lydia. 

Only  three  or  four  copies  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  first  volume  of  ' '  Tam- 
merlane  and  other  Poems  "  now  exist  From  one  of  these  that  irre- 
pressible resurrectionist,  Richard  Heme  Shepherd,  has  prepared  a 
reprint  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  It  is  to  have  a  bibliographical 
preface. 

Mr.  Arnold's  almost  forgotten  tragedy  of  "Merope"  has  just  been 
republished  by  the  Macmillans.  It  is  this  work  oi  which  Lowell  says 
that  it  has  "that  one  fault  against  which  the  very  gods,  we  are  told, 
strive  in  vain  ;  it  is  dull,  and  the  seed  of  this  dullness  lies  in  the  system 
on  which  it  is  written," 

A  series  of  papers  on  Creation  and  Evolution  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  George  Tichnor  Curtis,  and  will  probably  be  published  in  the  Man- 
hattan, Mr.  Curtis  presents  these  two  theories  to  his  readers  as  to  a 
jury,  giving  the  arguments  for  and  against  them  as  a  lawyer  would  do, 
and  without  reference  to  Biblical  revelation, 

Mr.  Cable  is  at  work  upon  a  series  of  sketches  illustating  the  life  in 
Louisiana  of  the  exiled  Acadians.  They  will  be  published  in  the  Cent- 
ury under  the  title  of  "  Acadian  Pastorals."  The  material  Mr.  Cable 
gathered  while  employed  upon  the  late  Government  census.  It  no 
doubt  gives  opportunity  for  many  picturesque  and  pathetic  touches. 

The  curious  political  novel  called  "  Thy  Name  is  Truth,"  which  was 
lately  published  in  England,  gets  a  peculiar  compliment  from  the  Lon- 
don Echo.  "  Our  belief,"  says  the  reviewer,  "is  that  in  the  whole  three 
volumes  there  is  not  a  single  error  of  grammar  ;  and  to  those  who  read 
the  cleverest  novels  of  the  day  this  must  be  a  most  conspicuous  and  as- 
tounding fact"  The  story,  which  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  poli- 
tics of  Ireland,  is  said  to  be  by  the  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the  Free- 
man's Journal. 


MISCELLANY. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Julian  Hawthorne  is  writing  a  novel  for  a  Boston  newspaper. 

A  story  by  Thomas  Hardy  is  about  to  appear  in  the  Independent. 

Doctor  Birch's  "  Hieroglyphic  Dictionary  "  is  on  the  press  in  London. 

Mr.  Cross's  biography  of  his  wife,  George  Eliot,  is  completed,  and  is 
now  being  finally  revised. 

The  Macmillans'  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Arnold's  works  is  to 
be  further  enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  uniform  volumes  containing 
his  poems. 

The  third  volume  in  the  series  of  "  The  Surgeon's  Stories  "  will  be 
brought  out  in  a  few  days  by  Jansen,  McCIurg  &  Co.  It  deals  with  the 
"Times  of  Charles  XII." 

Lords  is  the  title  of  the  new  magazine  which  is  to  be  published  almost 
immediately  in  London.  All  its  articles,  it  is  asserted,  will  be  written 
by  members  of  the  upper  classes,  and  it  will  be  edited  by  a  literary  man 
who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Divers  letters  written  by  Keats  to  his  brother  in  America  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. ,  in  one  of  three  volumes  bearing 
the  general  title  of  "  The  Letters  and  Poems  of  John  Keats."  Some 
of  these  letters  have  never  before  been  printed, 

Mr.  Arlo  Bates  of  the  Boston  Courier  has  given  the  odd  title  of  ' '  The 
Pagans  "  to  his  new  novel.  It  is  a  story  in  the  modern  realistic  style. 
It  will  be  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  That  firm  is  reserving  most 
of  its  publications  to  be  brought  out  after  the  holidays. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  "The  Bread-winners,"  which  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  Century,  are  to  be,  it  is  whispered,  full  of  startling 
situations  presented  in  a  bold  and  exciting  fashion.  There  are  rumors 
also  that  Alice  Belding's  romance  ends  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  presently  make  another  appearance  as  an  au- 
thor. On  his  way  across  the  ocean  he  wrote  a  sketch  entitled  "  Bitten 
by  a  Dog  "  for  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News  of  London.  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  will  have  in  the  same  number  a 
paper  called  "  The  Burglar's  Story." 


Miss  Sallie  McLean's  novel  of  "  Cape  Cod  Folks  "  is  to  be  republished 
in  England  by  Griffith  &  Farran. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's  new  novel,  "  I  Say  No,"  opens  in  the  dormitory 
of  a  girls'  boarding  school,  the  inmates  of  which  are  enjoying  a  mid- 
night supper. 

An  eminent  man  of  letters  is  described  as  agitating  the  bosom  of  his 
family  one  day  last  week  by  coming  in  with  the  sudden  exclamation  : 
' '  Do  you  want  to  know  a  fact  f    John  Hay  wrote '  The  Bread-winners. ' " 

Wide  Awake,  Pansy,  and  Babyland,  have  all  issued  beautiful  Christ- 
mas numbers.  The  stories  and  sketches  are  from  the  pens  of  the  best 
known  writers,  while  the  illustrations  are  far  beyond  anything  hitherto 
attempted  by  these  magazines.  Published  by  D.  Latbrop  &  Co. ,  Bos- 
ton. 

It  is  now  settled  that  John  Hay,  Clarence  King,  William  B.  Curtis, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  wrote  "The  Bread-winners."  The  lack 
of  an  international  copyright  law  does  not  operate  to  the  detriment  of 
foreign  authors  only.  The  Halifax  Herald  is  now  publishing  "The 
Bread-winners. " 

The  riches  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  daily  increased,  not  by 
purchase  but  by  gifts  of  valuable  books  and  prints.  The  "  Bulletin  "  of 
the  library  is  a  model  in  its  way.  It  is  full  of  notes  about  books  and 
helps  to  readers.  It  is  humiliating  to  New  York  that,  with  all  her  re- 
sotrces  and  pretensions,  she  has  no  library  comparable  to  this  in  almost 
unlimited  usefulness. 

Mr.  Rusldn's  tartness  is  always  coming  up  in  unexpected  places.  In 
a  note  at  the  end  of  a  critical  study  of  him  by  one  of  his  admirers  he 
has  written :  "  I  would  like  to  add  that  while  I  admit  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  mercantile  economy,  distinguished  from  social,  I  have  always 
said  also  that  neither  Mill,  Fawcett,  nor  Bastiat  knew  the  contemptible 
science  they  professed  to  teach." 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  is  more  friendly  and  enthusiastic  than  wise 
in  talking  of  the  late  Dr.  Joyce's  "splendid  literary  fame,"  and  of  his 
position  "in  the  foremost  rink  of  the  literary  world."  The  members  of 
that  "foremost  rank"  are  few,  and  the  author  of  "Deirdre"  and 
"  Blanid"  was  certainly  not  among  them.  Loose  encomiums  like  these 
do  no  good  to  the  memory  of  a  second  or  third-rate  writer. 

The  problem  of  successful  authorship  has  been  studied  by  an  English 
"  literary  lady,"  with  a  curious  result  She  advertises  in  a  London 
newspaper  that  she,  being  "  desirous  of  making  her  writings  more  fully 
known,  seeks  the  services  of  a  thoroughly  good  reader,  who  would  read 
or  give  public  recitations  of  her  poems  and  essays."  The  agonizing 
dreariness  of  these  "poems  and  essays "  probably  goes  without  saying. 

The  "Golden  Floral  Series"  consists  of  six  card-bound  brochures, 
illustrated  by  well-known  Eastern  engravers.  The  volume  comprises 
Rose  H.  Thorpe's  "  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-night,"  Dr.  Edmund 
H.  Sears's  "  That  Glorious  Song  of  Old,"  Al'red  Tennyson's  "  Come 
Into  the  Garden,  Maud,"  Ray  Palmer's  "  My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee," 
W.  C.  Richard's  "Twenty-third  Psalm,"  and  Alfred  Domett's  "It 
Was  the  Calm  and  Silent  Night"  They  are  beautifully  designed,  and 
everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  poems.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard, Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Bancroft ;  price,  $1.75  each. 

The  Eastern  papers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  Christmas  cards 
which  L.  Prang  &  Co. ,  of  Boston,  have  issued  this  year.  ' '  This  noted 
firm,"  says  the  Boston  Gazette,  "each  year  shows  greater  improve- 
ment in  their  cards,  and  has  now  reached  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
has  hitherto  been  unattained  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  The  sub- 
jects are  numerous  and  original.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  framed 
in  delicately  shaded  plush  fringe,  while  others  take  the  shapes  of  sheaves 
of  corn,  and  neat  devices  in  fans,  etc  As  regards  coloring  and  the 
shaded  tints,  a  glance  at  a  single  card,  with  its  blush-roses  and  amber 
mistletoe,  will  convince  any  one  of  the  unexampled  success  attained  in 
this  direction," 

"Some  friends  of  mine,"  says  the  correspondent  of  a  Glasgow  news- 
paper, "who  visited  Carlyle  house  a  few  days  ago,  inform  me  that  it  is 
standing  empty,  very  dismal  looking,  rather  dilapidated,  ticketed  to  be 
let  or  sold.  Will  Scotchmen  allow  this  to  continue  ?— will  they  allow  to 
go  to  wreck  and  ruin  this  house,  in  which  for  seven-and-forty  years  he 
lived  ?  "  The  writer  then  makes  the  following  suggestion,  which  seems 
well  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  "  Were  a  strong  committee,"  he 
writes,  "formed  in  Glasgow  to  invite  subscriptions  {fixing  the  maxi- 
mum at  two  guineas)  from  Carlyle's  admirers  in  Scotland  alone,  I  be- 
lieve the  thing  could  be  done  at  once.  The  house  could  then  be  pur- 
chased, thoroughly  restored,  and  put  to  some  useful  purpose,  such  as  a 
Carlyle  Club,  or  a  school  where  Carlyle's  works  could  be  studied,  or 
something  of  that  sort" 
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GOAL. 

Oregon  Improvement  Company, 


MINERS  OF  SEATTLE  COAL 


FOR  DOMESTIC  AND   ST£AH  I "SE. 


IMPORTERS  OF  ENGLISH  AND  AUSTRALIAN  GOALS. 


CUMBERLAND  fBLACKSMITH;  COAL 


Shipped  to  any  part  of  the  Coast  or  State  in  quantities  to  suit. 


DEPOTS: 


BEALE   STREET  WHARF,   SAN   FRANCISCO. 
FOSTER'S  WHARF,  OAKLAND. 

O.  R.  &  X.  CO.'S  WHARF,  ASTORIA,  OREGON. 

AIXSWOBTH'S  DOCK,  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 
OCEAN  DOCK,  SEATTLE. 

JOHN  L.  HOWARD,  ASS'T  MANAGER. 


The  Ohmen  High-speed  Encine. 


A    NEW    DEPARTURE. 

HORIZONTAL     ENGINES    OF    UNSURPASSED    EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY,  DURABILITY,  AND  WORKMANSHIP, 

And  at  a  Great  Redaction  on  former  Prices. 

These  Engines  are  rated  in  power  to  run  from  300  to  700  feet  of  piston  speed  per  minute,  and  are  fur- 
nished in  three  different  styles,  as  desired,  as  follows  : 

Class  1,  Plain  glide  Valve.  Class  1,  Adjustable  Cat-off*.  Class  3,  Automatic  tut. off. 

In  stock  and  constantly  on  hand  Engines  from  4  to  100  horse-power,  at  the  works  of 


Nos.  105  to  111  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROYAL, 

Norwich  Union  and  Lancashire 

Fire  Insurance  Companies, 

OF   ENGLAND. 


COMBINED    CAPITAL, $30,500,000.00 

COMBINED    ASSETS, 37,390,813.46 


FALKNER,  BELL  &  CO. 

GENERAL   AGENTS, 
410  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CAPITAL,  PAID  UP, $300,000.00 

SURPLUS  TO  POLICY  HOLDERS  NOV.  1,  1883,      429,628.66 

OFFICERS : 

C.  L.  TATLOK,  President;      J.  X.  KNOVFLEs,  Vice-President  ;      ED.  E.  POTTEB,  secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


J.  Stetnhar  , 
Francis  Blake, 
T.  J.  Clnnle, 


II.  D.  Chandler, 
E.  B.  Pond, 
C.  L.  Taylor, 


J.  B.  Stetson. 
Alfred  Barslow. 
J.  H.  Knowles. 


J.  J.  ■eKlnn.a, 
C  L.  Dinsley, 


GENERAL    INSURANCE    AGENCY   OF 

JACOBS  &  EASTON, 


216  SANSOME  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Traders'  Insurance  Company  of  Illinois. 

Assets $t, 057, 217  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holders $830,699  00 

Glens  Falls  Insurance  Company  ot  New  York. 

Assets $1,208,730  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holders $830,886  00 

Buffalo-German  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Assets $936,941  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holders $694,205  00 

Union  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia. 

Assets $884,299  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holders $531,137  00 

Shoe  and  Leather  Insurance  Company  of  Boston. 

Assets $976,073  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holder* $644  984  00 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Insurance  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

A'Sels, $2,595,288  00  I  Sdr^lui  to  policy  holders 66  00 

Merchants'  Insurance  Company  ol  New  Jersey. 

Asets $1, 163,761  00  I  Surplus  to  policy  holders 

German  Insurance  Company  ol  Freeport,  Illinois 

Assets $1,188,978  93  J  Surplus  to  policy  holders. 
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B.H.  McDonald, 
President. 

iishea 

1863. 

Ca^aaistdck 

SiQOO.OOO.OO 
F5urplllfl    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  CaL,  July  1,  iss*. 

If  yon  desire  to  make  an  elegant, 
appropriate,  and  useful 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Select  a 

WAKEFIELD  RATTAN 

CHAIR. 

We  haye  now  In  stock  the   finest  aisortment 
erer  offered  In  tills  city. 


Ladles  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  LIGHT-SUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOCK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  8,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  hare  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER  &  WILSON  MFG.  CO. 
90S  Smtter  Street,  San  Francises). 


Tnls  Cut   represents   tor   LADY'S    FEA3TKL1N 
UOCKER.   >o.  411,  88.60. 

Send  for  ninstrated  Catalogue,  from  which 
yen  can  select  as  w*li  as  if  you  Tlsited  onr 
store,  at  644  MARKET  STREET.  S.  F, 


FOR 
FINE  HOLIDAY  WINES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO, 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


INSURANCE     COMPANY 

of  california. 

Capital, $156,006 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,350,060 

D.  ].  STAPLES,  President  WILLIAM  T.  DUTTON,  Secretary. 

ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President.  E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 

AGENTS    IN    ALL    THE    PRINCIPAL    LOCALITIES. 


itii^^ssidk 


PRICE'S   SAN  LEANDRO 


VILLAGE    CART, 


(WHTTECHAPEL   STYLE). 


Important  Improvements  In  construction  and 
finish  or  the  new  lot  now  ready. 


It  is  unjust  and  misleading  to  call  the  beautiful  and  lux- 
urious vehicle  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  engraving 
a  cart.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  buggy,  ex- 
cept that  of  cramping  and  upsetting  if  the  team  should  get 
fractious  and  back  up  too  far.  The  body  moves  up  and 
down,  level  and  with  perfect  freedom,  being  entirely  dis- 
connected from  the  shafts,  and  it  is  as  free  from  the  bobbing 
or  horse-motion  as  the  best  four-wheeled  vehicle ;  hence,  it 
would  be  a  better  name  for  it  to  call  it  a  two-wheeled  buggy 
or  phaeton.  The  smooth,  easy  motion  of  these  carts  over 
rough  ground  is  something  that  surprises  every  one  who 
experiences  it  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  produced  wholly 
by  the  use  of  the  supporting  springs,  and  the  peculiar 
method  of  hanging  the  body,  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  coiled,  rubber,  or  spiral  springs,  or  other 
triggers  that  disfigure  the  carts  of  so  many  makers  with 
their  useless  and  expensive  complications. 

Another  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  my  carts  is  the  in- 
stantaneous leveling  device,  by  means  ol  which  (without 
the  use  of  tools  of  any  kind)  by  adjustment  at  one  point 
only,  the  body  can  be  instantly  made  level,  whether  a  large 
horse  carrying  the  shaft*  high  is  used  or  a  small  one  carry- 
ing them  low  is  employed.  This  feature  is  covered  by  a 
broad  and  special  patent,  and  is  worth  twenty  dollars  to 
every  cart  to  which  it  is  applied,  for  if  there  is  a  real  objec- 
tion to  two-wheeled  vehicles  it  is  that  they  slant  back  or 
forward  according  to  the  size  of  the  horse,  and  thus  get  out 
of  balance  and  look  awkward.  My  leveling  device  effectu- 
allyremedies  this  difficulty,  and  provides  for  a  construction 
by  which  shafts  can  be  substituted  for  a  pole  in  a  few  min- 
utes, exactly  as  the  shafts  of  a  buggy  are  changed  for  a 
pole. 

Office  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Sept,  i,  1883. 

Jacob  Prick,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  After  a  trial  of  five 
months  and  a  ride  of  3000  miles,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  made  that  I  could  have  bought 
that  would  have  been  of  so  much  comfort  to  myself  and 
ease  to  my  horse  as  your  Gentleman's  Driving  Cart. 
Yours,  respectfully,  R.  E.  Phillips, 

Gen'l  Traveling  Ag't  S.  F.  "Chronicle." 

For  handsome  illustrated  catalogue,  containing  full  de- 
scriptions of  twelve  different  styles,  price  list,  freight 
charges,  etc.,  etc,  address  Truman.  Isham  «fc  Co., 
511  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  or 
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A    CIRCUS-RIDER'S    ROMANCE. 


How  Narrowly   Ella  Zoyara   Escaped  a  Mexican  Dagger. 


When  I  was  twelve  years  old  my  family  lived  in  a  Mexican 
sea-port  town,  which  I  will  call  Santo  Tomas.  I  was  a  very 
frail  child,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  attacks  of  current  dis- 
ease. Therefore,  when  business  called  my  father  to  an  in- 
terior town,  notorious  for  its  miasmatic  situation,  it  was  re- 
solved to  leave  me  at  Santo  Tomas.  My  mother's  devotion 
took  her  with  her  husband,  as  it  would  have  carried  her,  I 
think,  through  the  gates  of  purgatory. 

When  the  arrangement  became  known  to  them,  the 
Guzman  family  urged  my  parents  to  leave  me  in  their  keep- 
ing. Their  hospitality  and  tact  solved  a  serious  dilemma, 
for  no  proper  refuge  had  seemed  obtainable.  For  a  child  of 
my  sex  and  years,  hotels  were  out  of  the  question.  Convent 
there  was  none  in  Santo  Tomas,  neither  an  establishment  of 
the  order  pensionnat.  And  to  no  other  family  we  knew 
would  my  mother  willingly  entrust  me.  With  the  Guzmans, 
however,  she  left  me  without  misgiving,  and  I  was  well  con- 
tent with  my  temporary  home.  The  Guzman  mansion  was 
directly  across  the  street  from  our  own  house,  so  my  transfer 
thither  was  neither  difficult  nor  ceremonious. 

Indeed,  I  spent  a  lair  half  of  my  time  there  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  house  was  a  very  commodious  building, 
after  the  approved  Mexican  plan,  with  patio  or  inner  court, 
and  a  second  garden,  proper,  beyond.  The  regular  members 
of  the  family  were  Don  Fortunato  Guzman  j  his  wife,  Car- 
melita  ;  her  two  sisters,  Amelia,  a  year  or  two  her  senior, 
and  Sola,  about  my  own  age ;  two  twin  cousins  of  Don  For- 
tunato, handsome  girls  ot  eighteen  or  so  ;  and  his  uncle, 
Don  Miguel  Guzman.  The  family  was  prominent,  rich,  and 
influential,  and  a  stream  nf  relatives  and  friends  pound  into 
and  out  ot  the  house  at  will. 

I  do  not  rember  that  we  ever  dined  alone  ;  and  when,  the 
heat  of  the  day  past,  we  gathered  for  the  evening's  diver- 
sions, our  numbers  not  seldom  swelled  to  twice  or  even 
thrice  a  score.  The  younger  people  usually  chose  to  remain 
in  the  stone-paved  corridas  that  ran  around  the  quadrangle. 
Even  in  the  heats  ol  midday,  this  retreat  was  moat  comfort- 
able, when  the  mosos  had  sprinkled  the  flagged  floor,  and 
drenched  the  great  curtains  ol  duct,  that  made  the  corridor 
gratefully  dusk.  At  night,  with  those  screens  rolled  up, 
merry  and  glad  with  the  gay  games  we  played,  the  corridor 
was  perfection.  Ah  !  the  beauty  of  it  and  the  romance  ! 
Great  arches  open  to  the  tropic  stars,  blazing  like  jewels  ; 
sweet  incense  of  odors  floating  in  from  the  garden  ;  the 
ceaseless  dash  of  waves,  sounding  subdued  and  soothing 
over  the  house-tops  ;  gay  music  echoing  not  far  away  ;  the 
presence  of  fair,  graceful  women  and  gallant  men — what 
lacked  for  happiness  complete  ? 

There  was  an  incompatible  want  of  poetry  in  the  subject 
under  discussion  there  one  night.  A  vessel  was  coming  in 
the  next  morning,  with  an  American  circus  troupe  on  board. 
There  was  a  deal  of  gay  banter  and  teasing  as  to  who 
would  attend  this  undignified  and  plebeian  entertainment. 
Most  of  the  women  were  longing  to  go,  but  conservatism  con- 
demned the  thought. 

"  But  I  don't  see  why  the  children  should  not  go,"  said 
lovely  Cermelita  Guzman.  "  Fortunato  might  take  them — 
or  you,  Don  Miguelito  !  Why  should  you  not  take  the  ninas 
to  this  enchanting  circa  t " 

Don  Miguel  was  a  pompous  little  man  of  forty-five.  Bald 
as  a  mango  he  was,  with  little  twinkling  black  eyes,  and  lit- 
tle gleaming  white  teeth,  under  a  ferocious  small  mustache 
that  covered  almost  a  hare-lip. 

"  Oh,  I  could! "  said  he,  with  tantalizing  circumflex.  Sar- 
casm was  the  style  he  affected.  "  Circuses  are  quite  the 
mental  pabulum  fit  for  me  ! " 

"Ay,"  said  Don  Juan  Aldarete,  a  twinkle  in  his  dark 
eyes,  "  I  seem  to  have  heard,  Miguel  mio,  that  you  were  very 
partial  to  the  sawdust  in  years  agone." 

Don  Miguel  glared. 

"  Do  take  us,  though,  Don  Miguelito,  do  ! "  I  cried,  posing 
before  him.  "  I'm  just  dying  to  see  a  good  old  Simon  Pure 
American  circus  once  more  ! "  This  vigorously,  in  the  ver- 
nacular.    Everybody  laughed. 

They  were  only  too  ready  to  encourage  a  too  precocious 
child  in  any  audacity. 

"Ah  !  no  doubt  the  character  of  bonne  would  sit  grace- 
fully upon  me.  I  am  ancient,  true.  I  observe  that  no  ma- 
turer  maiden  bespeaks  my  queenship.  As  for  you,  very 
senorita  mine,  I  have  my  uncertainties  whether  your  parents 
would  approve." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  senor  !     I  regret  your  annoyance." 

But  Dona  Carmelita  laughed.  "  Nonsense,  child,  Don 
Miguelito  jests.  He  will  take  you  and  Lola,  of  course,  and 
the  twins  shall  go  too— eh,  Carlota  and  Raquel  ?  And  now 
Lucia  shall  go  recite  some  verses  to  bring  the  gentlemen  who 
play  cards,  and  we  will  have  ices  in  the  dining-room.  Don 
Mauricio,  will  you  compose  an  impromptu  for  our  little 
actress?" 

"  Rather  let  Lucia  recite  to  them  her  verses  on  tio 
Miguel,"  said  Raquel,  the  elder  twin,  maliciously. 

But  I  hurried  with  Don  Mauricio  Cordero  into  the  great 
brilliant  salon,  where  many  of  the  gentlemen  sat  playing  at 
cards.  In  an  evil  hour,  encouraged  by  the  plaudits  of  an 
audience  purely  feminine,  I  had  strung  together  some  Span- 


ish jingle,  in  which  Don  Miguel's  figure  was  odiously  com- 
pared to  the  ungainly  duck,  and  invidious  mention  made  of 
his  bald  head  and  cleft  upper  lip.  Let  him  once  hear  this — 
adios,  circo  I 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  went  the  following  night.  A 
patrician  Mexican  disdains  the  bench  of  the  common  herd. 
We  sat — the  twins,  Lolita,  Don  Miguel,  and  I — in  one  of  the 
palcos  constructed  for  gente  de  razon — a  floored  space  car- 
peted and  set  with  chairs.  A  circus  is  a  circus,  the  world 
over.  This  one  was  badly  handicapped,  for  the  performers 
knew  little  Spanish,  and  the  auditors  no  English.  Still,  a 
natural  tact  awoke  a  laugh  wherever  a  laugh  seemed  want- 
ing. And  every  soul  there  seated  understood  the  riding. 
The  horsemanship  was  exceptionally  good. 

But  the  banner-men,  the  hurdlemen,  and  the  man  who  put 
his  steed  through  a  hoop  wrapped  with  blazing  tow,  all  were 
forgotten  when  Omar  Kingsley  rode  into  the  ring — the  mas- 
ter of  the  arena.  Is  there  one  among  us,  who  saw  that  man 
in  his  prime,  who  does  not  thrill  even  yet  at  the  recollection? 
The  mere  animal  perfection  of  that  superb  physique  was  fas- 
cination !  The  steeled  muscles,  the  skill  and  training  be- 
spoken, the  force,  the  power,  the  matchless  grace  !  And  the 
radiant,  conscious  beauty  of  his  face,  unmarred  as  yet  by 
time  or  dissolute  ways. 

"A  Zoyara!"  Don  Miguel  muttered  through  set  teeth. 
The  word  was  Greek  to  me. 

Lola  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  beheld  with  enjoyment 
pure  and  simple.  Carlota  was  pale  with  some  unrecogniza- 
ble emotion — apprehension,  perhaps,  over  Kingsley's  daring. 
Raquel  for  once  let  the  narrow  line  of  her  eyes  expand,  and 
loosened  her  restraint  on  the  voluptuous  curve  of  her  lip. 
Ordinarily,  the  two  girls  were  almost  indistinguishable.  But 
to-night  the  true  character  of  each  spoke  in  her  face.  Car- 
lota was  a  little  saint  of  sweetness  and  purity.  Her  sister's 
moral  shape  was  cast  in  the  Messalina  mold. 

As  we  passed  out  of  the  tent,  the  pushing  throng  crowded 
us  against  two  men  standing  by  the  canvas. 

"  These  donas  are  little  darlings,  eh,  King  ? "  one  was  say- 
ing. 

The  reply  was  arfot — some  sawdust  patter  I  did  not  un- 
derstand. But  Raquel,  hearing  the  foreign  speech,  turned 
swiftly,  saw  the  handsome  rider,  and  reached  a  scrap  of  pa- 
per toward  the  men.  I  fancied  the  one  who  took  it  was  not 
Kingsley. 

No  one  from  the  Guzman  House  went  to  the  circus  the 
second  night.  The  long  corridor  was  full  of  people,  and  we 
were  playing  charades  and  an  ingenious  Spanish  game  of 
pawns.  For  some  forfeit  Carlota  and  I  were  sentenced  to 
bring  a  spray  of  flowers  from  a  certain  dark  corner  of  the 
garden.  Carlota,  timid  as  a  hare,  was  unwilling  to  go  thither 
alone  with  me.  Then  we  remembered  that  the  tree  in  ques- 
tion grew  close  to  the  window  of  a  long-unused  room  next 
the  garden,  and  that  window,  iron-barred,  as  all  windows 
here  are,  was  seldom  shuttered. 

We  hurried  there  softly,  lest  by  the  sound  of  our  steps 
our  imposition  should  be  discovered.  We  were  at  the  win- 
dow, we  were  grasping  the  branch,  when  a  sound  of  bitter 
weeping  came  muffled  from  the  dark  garden,  and  Don 
Miguel's  rasping  voice  cut  through  it. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  shall  I  tell  Fortunato  of  your  midnight 
conference  with  this  knight  of  the  ring  ? — a  conference  held 
through  the  bars  of  your  chamber  window.  Shall  I  tell  him 
of  this  little  side-door  to  be  opened  here  in  the  garden  to- 
night when  all  are  asleep  ?  I  fear  Fortunato  would  be  dis- 
pleased ;  he  is  a  bit  captious.  He  does  not  dream  how  his 
young  cousin  diverts  herself.  Only  I  know  of  her  innocent 
amusements — I  know,  and  do  not  speak.  To  what  purpose  ? 
To  cause  a  scandal  ?  My  little  niece  is  astute.  She  lays  her 
schemes  subtly  and  well.  Come ! "  changing  his  tone,  "  do 
you  consent  to  my  proposition,  or  shall  I  speak  out  ? " 

"  I  cannot — oh,  tio  Miguel,  I  can  not."  The  voice  was 
Raquel's  voice. 

"  What  differs  ?  Your  lover  leaves  you — your  high-born, 
noble  lover  I — he  leaves  you  all  the  same.  I  only  ask  a 
warning  cough — a  laugh — when  your  interview  ends,  and  I 
assure  you  he  will  never  meet  another  woman  !  Does  not 
jealousy  move  you  ?  Do  you  consent  ?  You  must.  I  have 
an  old  grudge  with  this  man — a  grudge  of  years.  This  is 
my  chance  for  settlement.  Ah  !  you  agree.  It  is  very  well. 
Wise  girl  ! » 

Carlota  clutched  my  arm  till  the  garden  was  still  again. 
Then: 

"  Don  Miguel  will  strangle  him  !"  she  gasped,  "  and  I — I 
love  him  I " 

"  Carlota  !  you  too  !  a  circus  rider  ! " 

She  drew  her  slight  shape  up.  "  I  love  him — yes  ;  but 
not  as  Raquel  loves  !  Though  he  died,  and  I,  he  should 
never  touch  my  hand.  It  is  a  mad,  insane  passion — yes, 
and  I  burn  for  the  shame  of  it ;  but  my  uncle  must  not  kill 
the  man  I  love  !  I  must  save  him,"  she  went  on  ;  "I  must 
go  to  him.    You  ate  so  brave,  Lucia  ;  will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

Four  of  us  were  good  actors  while  the  merry  games  went 
on.  But  Carlota  pleaded  an  early  engagement  lor  the  mor- 
row, and  slipped  away,  taking  me  with  her.  Once  in  her 
room,  she  opened  a  cabinet  where  hung  the  clothes  we  used 
for  our  charades,  and  took  out  two  suits  such  as  the  servant- 
women  wore.  We  put  them  on,  drew  the  coarse  rebozos 
around  our  faces,  and  hurried  out  through  the  kitchens,  and 
up  to  the  seawall,  and  the  Plaza  where  the  circus-tent  bad 
just  sent  its  clamorous  population  forth.    We  met  a  few 


night-birds,  but  our  common  garb  protected  us  from  being 
accosted. 

It  was  natural  to  think  us  two  washerwomen,  perhaps,  or 
carriers  of  burdens,  female  porters,  belated.  Fate  favored 
us.  The  man  we  sought  stood  on  the  seawall  near  the  tent, 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  watching  the  waves.  As  we  approached 
him,  another  man  came  near.  That  squat  shape  was  un- 
mistakable in  the  starlight — Don  Miguel  hovered  near, 
shadowing  his  prey. 

"  Senor,  come  down  on  the  sands  below,  I  must  speak 
with  you.    Translate  thou,"  Carlota  said. 

But  Omar  Kingsley  laughed,  and  answered  in  Spanish  : 
"  Fair  one  unknown,  I  obey.    Allow  me  " — 

But  we  both  rejected  his  help  in  springing  to  the  sands  be- 
low.    He  approached  Carlota  with  an  air  of  gallantry. 

"  Sefior  " — her  dignity  was  like  a  queen — "  would  you  in- 
sult a  woman  who  comes  to  save  your  life  ?  You  keep  a 
tryst  to-night  in  a  garden  on  the  Calle  del  Recreo — a  tryst 
with  mine  own  sister.  Sefior,  I  pray  you  do  not  go  !  As 
sure  as  heaven,  death  awaits  you  there  1" 

"  I  have  no  tryst  to-night,"  said  Omar  Kingsley.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  Wait — 1  remember — Leroy  said  something 
about  keeping  an  appointment  in  my  name."  He  laughed. 
"  It  would  be  only  fair  if  he  got  a  poniard  tangled  in  his  ribs 
for  hurting  my  reputation." 

I  had  been  watching  for  the  dark  figure  we  had  left  above ; 
and  out  of  the  shadows  it  came,  skulking  now.  I  twitched 
Carlota's  skirt.  We  drew  our  rebizos  closer,  and  stepped 
back. 

"  So  you  do  not  go  ? "  cried  Don  Miguel  Guzman,  furiously. 
"  But  I  can  settle  with  you  here.  Yeu  and  yours  kept  from 
me  the  girl  I  loved  ten  years  ago  in  Havana,  and  you  will 
answer  lor  it  now  1    You  are  Ella  Zoyara's  brother." 

Omar  Kingsley  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  musi- 
cally loud  and  long.  "  Ella  Zoyara's  brother  I  Why,  man, 
I  am — I  was — Ella  Zoyara's  sell." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  gasped  Don  Miguel. 

"  I  thought  all  Christendom  knew  about  that  business. 
WeM,  it  is  simple.  I  acted  and  rode  in  petticoats  when  I 
was  a  boy.  Made  a  beautitul  woman  till  I  grew  too  coarse 
and  heavy.  I  remember  you  in  Cuba.  You  were  spoony, 
too.     Hello  1 " 

Don  Miguel  lay  senseless  on  the  sands.  Kingsley  took 
out  a  flask,  and  poured  liquor  between  Don  Miguel's  teeth. 

"He'll  pull  through.  Love,  ha  ha  !  Love  don't  kill.  Senor- 
ita, you  are  a  true  woman  ;  I  kiss  your  feet." 

And  he  did,  literally,  kneeling  on  the  damp  beach. 

"And  now  might  I  advise  you  to  return?  I  will  just  lay 
this  cavalier  up  on  the  bank,  where  the  serenos  will  find  him 
— vigilant  watchmen  has  Santo  Tomas — and  follow  you 
home,  a  block  away,  to  see  that  no  harm  comes  to  you. 
Perhaps  we  may  arrive,  also,  in  time  to  meet  Leroy,  and 
save  the  old  man  a  surgeon's  bill.     Ladies,  I  follow  you." 

San  Francisco,  December  21,  1883.  A.  F.  D. 


A  few  days  ago  Miss  Jennie  Hazen,  of  Angola  Township, 
was  passing  a  second-hand  picture-dealer's  store  in  Buffalo, 
when  she  noticed  among  some  old  paintings  a  picture  that 
was  a  striking  likeness  ot  herself.  Looking  at  the  reflection 
of  herself  in  the  window  and  then  upon  the  old  painting,  the 
resemblance  was  wonderful.  The  young  lady,  who  is  only 
sixteen  years  old,  returned  home  to  Angola  lull  of  her  dis- 
covery, insisting  that  some  one  had  been  painting  her  pict- 
ure and  arranged  her  as  a  (right  (the  girl  of  the  painting  was 
dressed  in  the  style  of  the  last  century).  Incited  by  curi- 
osity, some  of  the  family  went  to  Buffalo,  and,  upon  seeing 
the  picture,  were  as  amazed  as  Miss  Jennie.  Their  bewil- 
derment was  increased  by  deciphering  the  name  Jennie  on 
the  back  of  the  painting.  It  also  bore  the  name  of  the  art- 
ist, "  Richardson,  Philadelphia."  The  painting  was  bought 
for  three  dollars  and  a  half,  and  was  sent  to  the  young  lady's 
grandmother  in  Erie,  Mrs.  Doctor  M.  J.  Clark,  who  recog- 
nized it  as  the  portrait  ot  her  grandmother,  Jennie  Elizabeth 
McMichael,  an  intrepid  Philadelphia  girl,  whose  adventures 
during  the  revolutionary  period  were  told  at  hundreds  of 
firesides  by  the  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

In  order  to  give  its  readers  an  idea  of  the  proposed  system 
of  reckoning  time  by  enumerating  the  hours  from  one  to 
twenty-four  without  regard  to  A.  M.  and  P.  M.,  the  Detroit 
Evening  Journal  printed  a  late  issue  throughout  as  if  that 
system  had  been  actually  adopted.  Accordingly  the  readers 
ot  that  journal  were  somewhat  startled  at  the  head-lines, 
"fourteen  o'clock  edition,"  "fifteen  o'clock  edition,"  and 
"  seventeen  o'clock  edition,"  and  to  observe  that  matine'es 
at  the  theatres  would  begin  at  fourteen  o'clock  ;  that  a  musi- 
cal entertainment  on  the  preceding  day,  beginning  at  half- 
past  twenty  o'clock,  was  a  delightful  affair ;  that  a  furicus 
tire  broke  out  in  South  Chicago  that  day  at  fifteen  o'clock. 

The  clubs  of  Philadelphia :  Many  members  of  the  old 
gangs  of  toughs  have  died  out,  but  where  one  has  gone  out  of 
existence  a  dozen  have  sprung  up.  The  worst  tribes  in  the 
city  are  the  Hyenas,  Schuylkill  Rangers,  Wild  Roses,  Solid 
Sevens,  White  Fawns,  Merry  Sixes,  Dirty  Dozens,  Flatirons, 
Blue  Pigs,  Reading  Hose,  Forty  Thieves,  Schuylkill  Wharf 
Rats,  Long  Nines,  Bloody  Hundreds,  Hounds,  Mackerels, 
Downs,  Dippers,  Happy  Cats,  and  Tommy  Dodds. — Phila- 
aelphia  Times. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IN    THE    BOIS    DE    BOULOGNE. 


"  Passe-partout"  describes  Parisians  who  Freqnent  the  Toar  da  Lac. 

If  you  wish  to  know  Paris  quickly,  and  with  little  trouble, 
there  is  a  very  simple  way  ol  doing  so.  Go  the  Avenue  du 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  to  the  entrance  of  "  the  wood  "  itself, 
any  afternoon  between  three  and  five  in  winter,  or  five  and 
seven  in  summer,  and,  for  the  mere  cost  ot  a  seat  (or,  for 
that  matter,  without  any  cost  whatever),  you  will  see  every 
one  worth  seeing,  every  one  worth  knowing,  and  every  one 
whom  one  pretends  not  to  know,  drive  past  you  on  the  way 
to  the  conventional  "  tour  du  iac."  Amid  the  crash  of  em- 
pires, the  fall  of  monarchies,  the  triumph  of  republics,  the 
drive  round  the  lake  somehow  remains  as  popular  as  ever. 
Gambetias  die,  Napoleons  are  overthrown,  but  the  lour  du 
lac  is  still  a  grand  fact — another  proot  that  custom  is  stronger 
than  politics. 

To  see  the  fashionable  drive  at  its  best,  perhaps  you  should 
see  it  when  the  trees  have  commenced  to  bud.  The  season 
is  at  its  height  then,  but  gayety  has  not  yet  dimmed  the 
bright  eyes  of  the  Parisiennes,  and  even  the  most  jaded 
gommeux  renews  his  youth  tor  a  moment  in  the  fresh  verd- 
ure ol  the  wood.  Yet,  there  is  a  subtile  charm,  too,  about 
the  tour  du  lac  in  the  winter  time.  Furs  and  wraps  are 
wondertully  becoming  to  French  women.  The  pines  on  the 
waterside  give  the  landscape  a  Russian  air  that  is  almost 
romantic,  and  the  placid  lake,  tinged  with  the  rosy  red  ol  the 
sunset,  seems  doubly  beautilul  Irom  its  contrast  with  the 
glittering,  moving,  rolling  crowd  that  encircles  it. 

A  capital  place  to  see  the  people  from  is  the  corner  just 
beyond  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  on  your  left.  De  Nittis  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  one  ot  his  most  celebrated  pictures. 
On  your  left  you  have  the  handsome  villa  and  garden  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours,  lacing  Hortense  Scnneider  s  old  abode 
(which  she  sold  before  she  married  and  became  a  countess), 
and  the  still  more  famous  Villa  Aquila,  occupied  by  Madame 
Rattazzi  and  sketched  so  cleverly  by  that  unscrupulous  wit, 
Edouard  Pai.leron,  in  his  "  LAge  lngrat."  It  is  a  red  brick 
structure,  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  and  not  unlike  many 
English  country-houses  you  may  see  round  about  the  Crystal 
Palace  ;  though  there  is  a  touch  of  the  fantastic  about  it, 
which  gives  it  a  character  ot  its  own. 

When  La  Rattazzi  was  (for  the  second  time)  a  sorrowing 
widow,  and  had  still  her  hearing,  she  used  to  give  strange 
entertainments  in  the  Villa  Aquila,  frequented  by  all  the 
bright  and  needy  bohemians  on  the  boulevards.  Le  grand 
monde,  of  course,  looked  askance  at  the  widow's  receptions, 
and  it  was  not  considered  exactly  safe  to  take  an  innocent 
girl  to  her  musical  evenings  or  garden  parties.  But  the  men 
nocked  to  both,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  injurious  ru- 
mors about  their  hostess,  though  it  was  whispered  that  she 
had  been  mixed  up  in  two  or  three  matters  which  had  nearly 
got  her  into  serious  trouble. 

When  La  Rattazzi  betook  herself  and  her  belongings  to  the 
Rue  de  Clichy,  the  villa  passed  into  the  hands  of  Count  Tel- 
fener  and  his  charming  American  bride,  who  soon  restored 
its  reputation.  The  inconsolable  widow  has  since  married  a 
third  time,  and  is  now  a  shining  light  in  Madrid.  She  is 
as  gTeat  a  coquette  as  ever,  though  she  is  nearly  five 
and  fifty  ;  and  as  her  present  spouse  is  well  on  in  years,  I 
dare  say  she  lives  in  hopes  of  getting  another  before  she 
gives  up  the  struggle,  matrimonially  speaking. 

1  have  heard  a  good  many  odd  stories  about  the  entertain- 
ments at  the  Villa  Aquila.  The  presiding  goddess  had  a 
giddy  way  of  inviting  people  to  dinner  and  forgetting  to  pro- 
vide tor  them  gastronomically.  A  young  Irish  poet  once 
told  me  that,  trusting  to  his  invitation,  he  had  gone  to  Mad- 
ame de  Rattazzi's,  as  he  thought,  to  dinner.  On  arriving, 
however,  he  found  that  thirteen  cutlets  had  been  ordered  to 
supply  the  wants  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  people,  and  there 
was  nothing  lett  for  him  when  the  plate  had  gone  nearly 
around  the  table.  Madame  looked  sublimely  unconscious, 
and  prattled  on  to  her  neighbors  of  art  and  politics,  as  if 
nothing  was  the  matter.  So  at  last  my  Irish  gentleman 
quietly  slipped  out  oi  the  room  and  went  off  to  the  nearest 
restaurant.  On  returning  he  was  greeted  by  his  hostess,  who 
had  just  remarked  his  absence,  with  the  inquiry  : 

"  Why,  where  have  you  been  to  ? " 

"Where,  madame?"  said  the  guest.  "  Why  I  have  been 
around  the  corner  to  get  some  dinner." 

It  was  not  a  polite  speech,  but  it  might  have  been  twice  as 
rude  and  yet  have  done  no  great  harm. 

But  1  have  drifted  a  long  way  from  the  lour  du  lac  And  the 
corner  of  the  Arc  de  Triumphe.  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
people.  There  goes  a  middle-aged  gentleman  in  smart  little 
victoria— a  very  stylish  and  rather  overpowering  kind  of 
gentleman,  with  a  bold,  black  eye,  and  clear-cut  features. 
He  is  the  Baron  de  Sauberan,  the  director  of  half  a  dozen 
great  banks  and  insurance  companies.  That  mysterious 
beauty  with  the  expressive  Slav  features,  leaning  back  in  her 
brougham,  is  Madame  Ephrussi ;  and  that  vivacious  little 
man,  with  the  shock  head  of  black  hair,  gesticulating  in  the 
two-franc-an-hour  "  crawler,"  is  the  hero  of  a  recent  scandal, 
Monsieur  Clovis  Hugues,  the  deputy.  Rolling  along  in  an- 
other democratic  vehicle,  on  his  way  from  the  races,  comes 
Rochefort,  with  his—'  wife  "  and  a  redacteur  of  the  Intran- 
sigent. 

Here  is  Dezclauzas,  of  the  Renaissance,  fat,  "fetching" 
and — hum  1— forty.  And  that  well-preserved  belle  in  the 
barouche  is  Madame  de  Gallifet,  talking  to  Madame  de 
Pourtales  and  some  used-up  old  dandy  who  flourished  under 
the  Second  Empire.  The  tall,  jolly,  swaggering  old  boy, 
with  the  broad-brimmed  hat  tilted  over  his  left  eye,  and  the 
long  mustaches,  who  walked  past  us  just  now  arm-in-arm 
with  two  radical  electors,  is  Gambetta's  conqueror,  Tony 
Revillon,  the  deputy  for  Belleville.  Dumas  fils,  handsome 
and  grizzled,  is  not  far  off,  strolling  along  with  a  stick  in  his 
irreproachably  gloved  hands,  and  looking  as  though  he  were 
meditating  what  his  next  brochure  should  be  about.  He 
prefers  walking,  because  a  'bus  costs  three  cents  ;  besides, 
it's  healthier. 

And  who  is  the  brazen  woman  driving  the  showy  "  trap," 
with  high-stepping  black  and  white  horses.  Well,  the  less 
said  about  her,  perhaps,  the  better.  She  is  known  to  all 
Boulevardiers  as  the  "  Barotne,"  and  the  lowest  "  unfortu- 
nate" would  blush  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  with  her. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  stream  of  carriages,  and  halt  again 


at  the  coquettish  chalet  on  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  very 
chalet,  by  the  bye,  in  which  poor  Adelaide  Neilson  died 
three  years  ago,  from  the  combined  effects  of  a  heavy  meal, 
the  tropical  heat,  and  a  chill.  Some  said,  too,  of  poison, 
though  the  doctors  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination 
could  find  nothing  to  justify  the  suspicion.  There  sits 
piquant  little  Rejane,  of  the  Varie'te's,  chattering  away  to 
Marie  Colombier,  stouter  than  ever,  and  as  malicious  as 
when  she  published  her  first  attack  on  her  erstwhile  friend 
and  comrade,  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Monsieur  Caro,  the  Mon- 
sieur de  Bellac,  of  Pailleron's  "  Monde  oil  l'on  s'ennuie," 
dashes  by  with  his  old  patroness,  Princess  Mathilde.  On  dit 
that  when  the  Princess  was  disappointed  of  marrying  her 
cousin,  Louis  Napoleon,  she  consoled  herself  for  a  time  by 
allowing  Monsieur  Caro  to  court  her.  But  this  may  be  cal- 
umny. Certainly  the  Sorbonne  professor  must  have  been  a 
fine  man  in  those  days.  He  is  run  after  by  the  women  even 
now.  There  are  far  more  of  them  in  the  audiences  who  at- 
tend his  lectures  than  anything  he  has  to  say  could  possibly 
account  for.     I  suppose  the  attraction  is  his  whiskers. 

Next  we  have  a  cluster  of  American  notorieties,  Mrs. 
Mackay  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hungerford,  in  the  landau, 
and  Marie  Vanzandt  in  a  jockey  cap,  with  her  mother,  in  a 
victoria.  I  wonder,  now,  whether  it  is  true  that  clever  Miss 
Marie  makes  all  the  money  she  says  she  does,  or,  rather,  that 
her  friends  say  she  does.  A  fellow  artiste  assured  me  the 
other  day  that  the  OpeVa-Comique  only  paid  her  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  dollars.  To  be  sure  she  sings  a  great  deal  at 
Baronne  de  Rothschild's  and  in  the  Faubourg.  Indeed,  she 
sings  too  much  there  to  be  able  to  give  much  time  to  the 
Ope'ra-Comique.  Hence  Emma  Nevada's  increasing  favor 
in  that  quarter. 

On  roll  the  carriages,  past  the  chaiet,  and  the  Pre1  CateUn, 
and  the  cascade,  while  the  sun  sinks  slowly  behind  the 
Meudon  hills,  and  the  increasing  cold  warns  us  to  be  up  and 
moving.  Ere  we  reach  the  top  of  the  Avenue  du  Bois  de 
Boulogne  again,  the  daylight  has  waned  and  the  faint  outline 
of  the  moon  can  be  made  out  peeping  from  the  sky  above 
the  Champs-Elyse'es.  Fashion  and  folly  are  chill,  and  begin 
to  sigh  for  the  salon,  or  the  boudoir,  the  club,  or  the  Cale' 
Anglais.  The  monde  and  the  demi-monde  have  had  enough 
of  the  tour  du  lac  for  another  day  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
wood  will  be  wholly  abandoned  to  a  few  sentimental  strag- 
glers, the  revelers  at  the  Pavilion  d'Ermenonville,  and  to 
the  Indians  in  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation. 

Paris,  December,  3,  18S3.  Passe  partout. 


A    CHRISTMAS    HYMN. 


Like  a  thief  with  spoil  retreating, 

Flies  the  year ; 
Down  the  path  of  ages  fleeting,         » 
Laggard  hosts  his  stay  entreating, 

Blanched  with  fear. 

Hopeful,  I  of  fame  was  dreaming 

Visions  bright  : 
Ere  my  glow-wormjight  was  gleaming. 
Came  Lethean  darkness,  seeming 

Stygian  night 

I  was  lover,  fond,  confiding, 

Trusting  well : 
Soon,  an  evil  power,  deriding 

Rang  a  knell, 
Like  a  dirge  of  hearts  dividing, 
And,  with  bitter  woe  betiding. 

Broke  the  spell. 

Fortune,  like  a  wanton  playing, 

Gave  me  smiles ; 
And,  resistless!. charms  displaying, 
Lured  and  led  me  far  off  straying, 
To  despair  my  soul  betraying 

With  her  wiles. 

Hark  !   I  hear  the  merry,  chiming 

Christmas  bells ; 

.  O'er  the  hills  the  echoes  climbing, 

And  with  soft  responses  rhyming 

In  the  dells. 

'  Rise  1  O  soul  I  and  cease  repining — 

Christ  is  born  I 
While  his  light  is  o'er  thee  shining, 
Hope,  and  love,  and  faith  enshrining, 

Would'st  thou  mourn?" 

'  Passion,  Fame,  and  Fortune  fly  thee  — 

Phantoms  all  — 
Mere  delusions  sent  to  try  thee ; 
None,  if  gained,  would  satisfy  thee 

With  the  thrall." 

'  Wisdom  is  the  prize  eternal ! 

Bliss  supreme ! 

Offered  by  the  Power  Supernal. 

Passions  are  of  birth  infernal  — 

Folly's  dream  1 " 

Thus  I  listen  to  the  ringing 

Christmas  chime ; 
To  my  soul  sweet  comfort  bringing, 
And  to-day  within  me  springing 

Hope  sublime ! 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


December  25,  18 


Alfred  Wheeler. 


Charivari  greets  Marshal  Serrano,  the  new  Spanish  em- 
bassador in  Paris,  with  an  incident  of  the  accession  of  Al- 
fonso. A  few  weeks  before  that  event,  Serrano  commis- 
sioned a  Madrid  artist  to  paint  a  picture  of  him,  on  horse- 
back, crossing  the  Bridge  of  Alcolea — where  he  had  defeated 
the  royalists  and  insured  the  establishment  of  the  republic. 
When  Alfonso  was  proclaimed  king,  the  politic  marshal 
hastened  to  the  artist,  and  told  him  not  to  proceed  with  the 
picture.  "Too  late,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  picture  is  finished 
already.  But,  if  you  like,  I  will  paint  another  in  which  you 
will  be  seen  recrossing  the  same  bridge  " 


The  average  age  of  French  generals  is  under  forty-five  ;  of 
English,  over  sixty  five. 

Lawrence  Barrett  has  purchased  the  right  to  a  new  pieee, 
"  An  American  Queen." 

After  four  months'  study  of  English,  Madame  Sembrini 
has  learned  to  speak  it  well. 

John  Brown's  rooms  in  Windsor  Castle  are  kept  locked, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  occupy  them. 

Beauregard  and  Jubal  Early  receive  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year  each  from  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia  is  betrothed  to  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  granddaughter  of  the  Queen. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  Queen  has  occupied 
Buckingham  Palace  on  an  average  only  six  nights  in  each 
year. 

Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  though  eighty  years  of 
age,  is  still  of  handsome  and  robust  form.  His  hair  and 
beard,  however,  are  both  snow  white. 

Queen  Victoria's  Balmoral  estate  covers  twenty-five  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  is  of  the  gross  an- 
nual value  of  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

As  General  Pryor  gets  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his 
services  in  the  O'Donneil  trial,  the  Chicago  Times  thinks  he 
ought  to  subscribe  liberally  to  his  client's  monument. 

Mr.  Griffin,  Mary  Anderson's  step-father,  says  that  the 
new  piece  written  for  Miss  Anderson  by  Gilbert  "  is,  outside 
of  Shakespeare,  the  best  piece  I  ever  read."  Mr.  Griffin  is 
the  gentleman  who  wrote  home  to  a  friend  that  "  me  and 
Mary  arrived  safe." 

Signor  Foli,  the  gigantic  Irish  basso,  who  was  known  off 
the  stage  as  Tim  Foley  of  Tipperary,  has  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  assaulting  him  at  a  concert  in 
London,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  trial  is  expected  to  give 
much  amusement.     The  accused  assailant  is  very  diminutive. 

A  well-known  Vienna  actress,  Mathilde  Sinner,  has  hit  on 
a  brilliant  idea,  which  even  the  versatile  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  not  yet  tried.  She  has  opened  an  oyster  bar,  over  which 
she  presides  herself,  and  to  which  the  Austrian  mashers 
flock  in  crowds  to  consume  her  delicacies,  and  leave  their 
ducats  in  exchange. 

According  to  Macaulay,  Warren  Hastings  made  it  the  am- 
bition of  his  lite  to  possess — and,  doubtless,  to  transmit  to 
posterity's  long  line — Daylesford,  the  home  of  his  ancient 
and  time-honored  race.  He  did  gain  possession  of  it  ;  but 
from  him  it  went  to  his  step-son,  Sir  Charles  Imhoff,  and 
from  him  to  the  real  estate  market.  It  has  had  several  own- 
ers since  then,  and  a  few  years  ago  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bass,  the  renowned  manufacturer  of  ale  and  beer.  He  re- 
stored it  to  its  former  glory  and  made  it  his  home,  but  has 
now  sold  it  again  for  an  enormously  hgh  price. 

"  Mrs.  Carlisle  was  present,'1  writes  a  Philadelphia  Press 
correspondent,  "  to  see  her  husband  assume  his  new  digni- 
ties, and  sat  with  several  other  Kentucky  ladies  on  the  front 
seat  of  the  gallery  reserved  for  members'  families,  which,  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  on  the  Democratic  side.  Her 
initials  are  the  same  as  her  husband's  ;  her  full  name,  Jane 
Goodson  Carlisle.  As  the  daughter  of  Major  Goodson,  of 
Covington,  she  was  one  of  the  belles  ol  Kentucky,  and  'rich 
enough  to  marry  where  her  heart  inclined.'  She  is  an  ele- 
gant woman,  with  tall  and  supple  figure,  fair  and  wavy  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  clear,  well- modulated  voice.  She  talks 
well,  and  has  as  much  of  that  indefinable  quality  called 
'  presence '  as  any  lady  one  meets  here,  and  much  graci^us- 
ness  with  it.  She  has  been  a  favorite  in  her  own  right  dur- 
ing the  four  years  her  husband  has  been  in  Congress,  and 
her  Wednesday  receptions  at  the  Riggs  House,  which  she  has 
decided  not  to  begin  till  January,  are  sure  to  be  among  the 
leading  attractions  of  the  winter." 

"  That  Tennyson  should  receive  a  title  is,  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  eminently  proper,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Times.  "  With  the  title  that  he  has  actually  chosen,  however, 
there  will  be  some  disappointment.  It  was  supposed  that 
he  would  be  simply  Lord  Tennyson,  but  it  appears  that  he 
wants  to  call  himself  Lord  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt  of  Aid- 
worth — thus  parting  his  name  in  the  middle  and  associating 
himself  with  his  utterly  uninteresting  country  home,  Aid- 
worth.  D'Eyncourt  is,  of  course,  an  extremely  poetical 
name,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  Tennyson?  It  reminds 
one  of  Smith-Beauchamp  or  Brown-Montague.  Had  Dick- 
ens been  made  a  baron,  he  would  hardly  have  called  himself 
Lord  Dickens-De  Belville  of  Gadshill,  nor  would  Virtor 
Hugo  be  anxious  to  be  known  as  Baron  HugoTom  Jim  Jack 
of  Sousnarc,  however  characteristically  Engli  h  he  might 
consider  such  a  title  to  be.  Tennyson  might  really  have 
made  up  an  attractive  title  by  looking  over  his  own  volumes 
of  poetry.  If  he  would  insist  upon  parting  his  name  in  the 
middle  he  might  have  called  himself  Lord  Ter.nyson-Vere 
de  Vere  of  Locksley  Hall.  Much  simpler  aDd  more  attract- 
ive would  have  been  the  title  Lord  Tennyson  of  the  Moated 
Grange,  or  Lord  Tennyson  of  the  Palace  of  Art.  Or  he 
might  have  dropped  the  Tennyson  altogether  and  styled 
himself  Baron  Merlin,  or  Baron  Waterproof  of  the  Cock,  or 
Baron  Enoch  of  Arden,  or  Baron  Galahad  of  Audley  Court. 
Had  he  written  to  Vassar  College  for  suggestions  he  would 
have  received  by  return  of  mail  a  score  of  utterly  precious 
titles.  As  Lord  Tennyson-D'Eyncourt  of  Aldworth  he  is  de- 
cidedly over-sparred  in  point  of  title,  and  his  future  poetry 
will  not  command  entire  confidence."  Through  his  great- 
grandmother  Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  co  heir  and  represent- 
ative of  the  ancient  Barony  of  DE>n:ourt,  which  was 
forfeited  by  attainder  (nth  Henry  VII  ),  with  other  honors 
and  vast  estates.  His  uncle,  the  Honorable  Charles  Ten- 
nyson-D'Eyncourt, of  Bayon's  Manor  and  Ussleby  Hall, 
Lincolnshire,  was  granted  the  additional  name  of  D'Eyn- 
court in  1835,  to  commemorate  his  descent  from  the  Baron- 
ies of  D'Eyncourt  of  Blankney  and  D'Eyncourt  of  Sutton. 
In  the  same  line  the  poet-laureate  is  descended  from  Edwaid 
III.,  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Black  Prince,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, and  other  famous  personages. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


THE  BANJOLESS  NEGRO. 


A  Southern  Writer's  Attack  on  a  Time-Honored  Belief. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


People  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  negro  with 
the  banjo,  the  bones,  and  the  tambourine — especially  with 
the  banjo.  Here  sentiment,  and  romance,  and  probability 
join  hands  and  sing  "  ring  around  the  roses  ; "  and  they  make 
a  tough  team  when  the  partnership,  as  in  this  instance,  re- 
ceives the  approval  of  custom.  Romance  may  become  a 
little  frayed  around  the  edges,  but  sentiment  is  a  very  stub- 
born thing.  It  is  sometimes  stronger  than  facts  ;  and  ihe 
ideal  and  impossible  negro  will  continue  to  exist  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  a  banjoist  only  less  expert  than  Dobson  or 
French,  or  the  inimitable  and  unapproachable  Sweeny. 

What  more  natural  ?  In  the  negro  minstrel  show,  which 
is  supposed  to  present  to  us  the  negro  as  he  was  and  is  and 
hopes  to  be,  an  entire  scene  is  devoted  to  the  happy-go- 
lucky  darky  with  his  banjo.  The  stage  is  cleared  away  ; 
the  pleasant  and  persuasive  bass  voice  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
"  inter.ocutor,"  is  hushed ;  there  is  silence  in  the  pit  and 
gallery  until  a  gurgling  ripple  of  laughter,  running  merrily 
through  the  audience,  announces  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Edward  McCiurg,  in  his  justly  celebrated  banjo  act.  Mr. 
McClurg,  disguised  by  burnt  cork,  is  black,  and  sleek,  and 
saucy.  He  wears  a  plug  hat,  enormous  shoes,  and  carries 
his  banjo  on  his  shoulder.  He  seats  himself,  crosses  his 
legs,  waves  an  enormous  shoe,  and  looks  at  the  audience, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  Here  is  where  the  laugh  comes  in." 

Mr.  McCiurg  is  garrulous.  As  he  turns  his  banjo  (inlaid 
with  silver  and  costing  seventy-five  dollars)  he  tells  several 
stories  that  were  in  last  year's  newspapers,  and  makes  various 
allusions  that  savor  strongly  of  the  plantations  through  which 
the  back  streets  of  Mew  York  city  run.  Passing  his  nimble 
fingers  lightly  over  the  strings,  he  gives  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home"  and  "The  Mocking-bird"  with  variations,  just  as 
they  were  played  on  the  plantations  that  exist  on  tne  stage. 
To  audiences  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country  this  scene 
is  real  and  representative,  because  it  falls  in  witn  their  ideas 
of  the  plantation  negro.  Only  the  other  day  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  limes  remarked  that  "  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
real  negro  can  be  got  very  clearly  into  literature  except  by 
the  way  of  minstrel  shows  and  the  comic  drama."  This 
statement,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  compare  the  real  negro  with  Lhe  stage  negro, 
suggests  the  truth.  It  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible,  to 
displace  the  stage  negro  in  literature  with  the  real  negro. 
The  stage  negro  is  ground  into  the  public  mind,  and  he  can 
not  be  ground  out.  It  is  so  at  the  North,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  is  so  at  the  South.  The  first  song  the  writer  ever 
learned  was  a  string  ot  nonsense  with  this  chorus  : 

"  Oh,  Susanna  !  don't  you  cry  for  me, 
I'm  gwine  to  Alabama,  wid  my  banjo  on  my  knee  ! " 

There  was  another  in  which  the  refrain  advised  everybody 
to  hang  up  his  banjo  on  the  wall,  and  there  was  still  another 
in  which  a  negro,  who  was  supposed  to  have  lost  his  Nelly 
Gray,  declared  that  he  would  "take  his  banjo  down  and 
sing  a  little  song."  Nelly,  in  the  meantime,  was  down  in 
Georgia,  "a-toihng  in  the  cotton  and  the  cane."  These 
songs,  and  hundreds  of  similar  ones,  were  written  by  white 
men  who  knew  even  less  about  the  negro  than  they  did 
about  metre ;  but  the  ditties  were  sung  all  over  the  country, 
and  there  was  nobody  in  the  South  willing  to  laugh  good- 
humoredly  at  the  idea  of  a  negro  girl  (or  man)  toiling  in  the 
cane  in  Georgia.  It  the  cane  had  been  insisted  on  in  negro 
stage  literature  as  strenuously  as  the  banjo  has  been,  there 
would  be  few  persons  witling  to  laugh  at  it  to-day. 

Now,  1  am  not  going  to  laugh  at  the  banjo  any  more  than 
I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  the  negro  girl  toiling  in  the  Geor- 
gian cane.  The  banjo  may  be  the  typical  instrument  of  the 
plantation  negroes,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  plantation  negro 
play  it.  I  have  heard  them  make  sweet  music  with  the 
quills — Pan's  pipes  ;  I  have  heard  them  play  passably  well 
ou  the  fiddle,  tne  file,  and  the  flute  j  and  1  have  heard  them 
blow  a  tin  trumpet  with  surprising  skill  ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  a  banjo,  or  a  tambourine,  or  a  pair  of  bones  in  the 
hands  of  a  plantation  negro.  This  statement,  however, 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  covers  an  experience  which 
was  limited  to  plantations  in  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Jas- 
per, Morgan,  Greene,  Hancock,  and  Jones,  in  Middle  Geor- 
gia. The  banjo  may  have  been  greatly  in  vogue  on  other 
plantations  and  in  other  parts  ot  the  South  ;  but  if  on  other 
plantations,  why  not  in  Middle  Georgia  ?  In  the  counties  I 
have  named  there  were  hundreds  ot  Virginian  negroes — ne- 
groes of  every  stripe  and  kind.  If  the  banjo  had  been  a 
favorite  instrument  among  the  negroes  of  any  part  of  the 
country,  surely  it  would  have  been  in  vogue  in  Middle  Geor- 
gia ;  surely  it  would  have  been  played  on  some  ot  the  Put- 
nam plantations  on  the  Oconee. 

I  have  seen  the  negro  at  work  and  I  have  seen  him  at  play  ; 
I  have  attended  his  corn-shuckings,  his  dances,  and  his 
frolics  ;  I  have  heard  him  give  the  wonderful  melody  of  his 
songs  to  the  winds  ;  I  have  heard  him  fit  barbaric  airs  to  the 
quills  ;  I  have  heard  him  scrape  jubilantly  on  the  fiddle  ;  1 
have  seen  him  blow  wildiy  upon  tne  bugle,  and  beat  enthu- 
siastically on  the  triangle  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  him  play 
on  the  banjo.  A  year  or  more  ago,  a  band  of  negro  serenad- 
es made  us  appearance  upon  the  streets  ot  Atlanta.  The 
leader  of  this  band  carried  a  banjo,  upon  which  he  strummed 
while  singing.  His  voice  drowned  out  the  banjo,  but  a  close 
observer  could  see  that  he  was  thumping  the  strings  aimlessly. 
I  have  heard  ol  another  negro  since  the  war  who  could  play 
the  banjo,  and  there  may  he  dozens  who  have  acquired  the 
art.  But  I  think  it  is  not  wide  ot  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
genuine  plantation  negro  left  the  banjo  and  banjo-playing  to 
nimbler  fingers. 

But  the  old  traditions  will  remain.  What  the  negro  did 
not  care  to  do,  the  sentiment  which  has  grown  up  around 
the  stage  negro  has  done  for  him,  and  he  will  go  down  to 
history  accompanied  oy  his  banjo.  A  representation  of  negro 
life  and  character  has  never  been  put  upon  the  stage,  nor 
anything  remoieiy  resembling  it ;  but,  to  all  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  negro,  the  plantation  darky,  as  he  was, 
is  a  very  attractive  figure.  It  is  a  silly  trick  of  the  clowns  to 
give  him  over  to  burlesque  ;  for  his  life,  though  abounding 
in  humor,  was  concerned  with  all  that  the  imagination  of 
man  has  made  pathetic. — Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  the  Critic. 


Hajarlis. 
I  loved  Hajarlis,  and  was  loved — 

Both  children  of  the  desert  we ; 
And  deep  as  were  her  lustrous  eyes, 

My  image  ever  could  I  see. 

And  in  my  heart  she  also  shone. 

As  doth  a  star  above  a  well ; 
And  we  each  other's  thoughts  enjoyed, 

As  camels  listen  to  a  bell. 

A  Sheik  unto  Hajarlis  came, 

And  said  :  "Thy  beauty  fires  my  dreams; 
Young  Ornab  spurn  !  fly  to  my  tent ! 

So  shalt  thou  walk  in  golden  beams." 

But  from  the  Sheik  my  maiden  turned, 
And  he  was  wroth  with  her  and  me ; 

Hajarlis  down  a  pit  was  lowered, 
And  I  was  fastened  to  a  tree. 

Nor  bread  nor  water  had  she  there  ; 

But  oft  a  slave  would  come  and  go ; 
O'er  the  pit  bent  he,  muttering  words. 

And  aye  took  back  the  unvarying  "  No  !  " 

The  simoom  came  with  sullen  glare  I 

Breathed  Desert-mysteries  through  my  tree  ! 

I  only  heard  the  starving  sighs 

From  that  pit's  mouth  unceasingly. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night, 

Hajarlis'  famished  moans  I  hear  I 
And  then  I  prayed  her  to  consent — 

For  my  sake,  in  my  wild  despair. 

Calm  strode  the  Sheik,  looked  down  the  pit, 
And  said  :  "  Thy  beauty  now  is  gone  ; 

Thy  last  moans  will  thy  lover  hear, 

While  thy  slow  torments  feed  my  scorn  ! " 

They  spared  me  that  I  still  might  know 

Her  thirst  and  frenzy  ;   till  at  last 
The  pit  was  silent !  and  I  felt 

Her  lile — and  mine — were  with  the  past 

A  friend  that  night  cut  through  my  bonds  ; 

The  Sheik  amidst   his  ram^k  slept ; 
We  fired  his  tents,  and  drove  them  in, 

And  then  with  joy  I  screamed  and  wept. 

And  cried  :  "A  spirit  comes  arrayed. 
From  that  dark  pit  in  golden  beams ! 

Thy  slaves  are  fled,  thy  camels  mad — 
Hajarlis  once  more  fires  thy  dreams  !" 

The  ram i»1  s  blindly  trod  him  down, 

While  still  we  drove  them  o'er  his  bed  ; 

Then  with  a  stone  I  beat  his  breast, 
As  I  would  smite  him  ten  times  dead. 

— Richard  Hengist  Home. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and   Otherwise. 


'  There  are  six  authors  of  the  first  rank,  and  I  am  one  of 
them,"  once  wrote  old  Dumas  to  a  general  who  complained 
of  not  having  received  a  visit  from  him.  "  There  are  six 
Marshals  of  France,  and  you  are  not  one  of  them.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  it  was  for  you  to  call  first  upon  me." 


A  story  is  told  of  a  Wequetequock  man  being  brought  to  a 
Stonington  doctor  in  an  ox-can,  having  been  handled  without 
gloves  by  a  brother.  While  the  doctor  was  dressing  the 
wounds  the  man  asked ;  "  Doctor,  if  I  die  from  the  effects  of 
this  beating  will  Lhey  hang  my  brother  ?  "  "  I'm  afraid  they 
will,"  was  the  doctor's  reply.  "  Then  let  me  die,"  said  the 
Wequetequocker. 

Of  the  late  Lord  Overstone,  the  enormously  wealthy  Eng- 
lish financier,  the  Birmingham  Post  relates  that  on  one  oc- 
casion two  partridges  making  their  appearance  on  a  solid 
silver  dish  at  table  when  two  guests  had  been  invited,  his 
lordship  looked  daggers  at  the  butler,  and  proceeded  to 
carve  one  of  the  birds  upon  economical  principles,  helping 
each  guest  to  a  share,  and  taking  the  remainder  for  himself. 
Nothing  more  was  offered,  and  when  the  dish  was  removed 
his  lordship  exclaimed  :  "  1  told  the  cook  this  morning  that 
one  would  be  enough  ! " 

A  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  a  "nouveau  riche,"  who,  by 
skillful  pushing,  had  got  into  a  certain  circle  in  society,  and 
obtained  a  prominent  place  in  it,  while  her  husband,  who 
had  no  social  ambition,  remained  unknown  to  nearly  all  her 
acquaintances.  One  ot  the  guests  at  a  grand  entertainment 
given  by  her  found  himself,  when  tired  and  bored,  next  to 
an  insignificant-looking  chap.  To  him  he  said,  in  an  out- 
burst ot  confidence  :  "  It's  growing  beastly  dull,  and  I'm  go- 
ing home.  Won't  you  come  with  me  ? "  "  I'd  like  to,"  was 
the  reply,  "  but  I  can't.     I  am  the  host." 

At  the  Japanese  banquet  in  Boston,  the  other  day,  in  honor 
of  the  Emperor's  birthday,  one  of  the  guests  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  send  a  telegram  of  congratula- 
tions to  his  royal  highness  Mutsuhito  Tenno.  The  idea 
seemed  to  take,  and  without  waiting  for  a  formal  and  definite 
expression  the  gentleman  slipped  out  and  started  the  message 
on  its  tour  to  the  antipodes.  When  he  returned  and  pro- 
posed an  assessment,  he  found  the  ardor  of  the  others  had 
cooled,  and  he  was  left  with  his  share  of  the  honor  and  the 
whole  of  the  bill — one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 


The  Spectre  Caravan. 
'Twas  midnight  in  the  Desert,  where  we  rested  on   the  ground ; 
There  my  Beddaweens  were  sleeping  and  their  steeds  were  stretched 

around  ; 
In  the  farness  lay  the  moonlight  on  the  Mountains  of  the  Nile, 
And  the  camel-bones  that  strewed  the  sands  tor  many  an  arid  mile. 

With  my  saddle  for  a  pillow  did  1  prop  my  weary  head, 
And  my  kaiun-cloth  uniolded  o'er  my  limbs  was  lighdy  spread, 
While  beside  me,  as  the  Kapitan  and  watchman  of  my  band, 
Lay  my  Bazra  sword  and  pistols  twain  a-shimmering  on  the  sand. 

And  the  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  at  moments  by  a  cry 
From  some  stray  belated  vulture  sailing  blackly  down  the  sky, 
Or  the  snortings  of  a  sleeping  steed  at  waters  fancy-seen. 
Or  the  hurried  warlike  mutterings  of  some  sleeping  Beddaween. 

When,  behold !    a  sudden    sandquake,  and  between    the   earth  and 

moon 
Rose  a  mighty  host  ot  shadows,  as  from  out  some  dim  lagoon  ; 
Then  our  coursers  gasped  with  terror,  and  a  thrill  shook  every  man  ; 
And  the  cry  was  :  "  Allah  Akbar  1  'os  the  Spectre  Caravan  I " 

On  they  came,  their  hueless  faces  toward  Mecca  evermore ; 

On  they  came,  long  files  of  camels,  and  ot  women  whom  they  bore, 

Guides,  and  merchants,  youthiul   maidens    bearing   pitchers   in  their 

hands, 
And  behind  them  troops  oi  horsemen  following,  sumless  as  the  sands  ! 

More  and  more  !  the  phantom  pageant  overshadowed  all  the  plains  ; 
Yea,  the  ghasdy  camei-bones  arose,  and  grew  to  camel-trains  ; 
And  the  whirling  column-clouds  ot  sand  to  forms  in  dusky  garbs — 
Here  a-foot  as  riadjee  pilgrims,  there  as  warriors  on  their  barbs  1 

Whence  we  knew  the   night   was   come  when   all  whom  Death   had 

sought  and  lound, 
Loug  ago  amid  die  sands  whereon  their  bones  yet  bleached  around, 
Rise  by  legions  irom  the  darkness  oi  their  prisons  low  and  lone, 
And  in  Him  procession  march  to  kiss  the  Kaaba's  Holy  Stone, 

And  yet  more,  and  more  forever,  still  they  swept  in  pomp  along, 
Till  1  asked  me  :  "  Can  the  Desert  hold  so  vast  a  musttr-throng  ?  " 
Lo !    the    dead   are   here   in    myriads ;    the  whole  World   oi    Hades 

waits, 
As  with  eager  wish  to  press  beyond  the  Babelmandeb  Straits  1 

Then  I  spake  :  "  Our  steeds  are  iranuc ;  to  your  saddles  every  one. 
Never  quail  before  these  shadows  I     You  are  children  ol  the  Sun  1 
If  their  garments  rusde  past  you,  if  their  glances  reach  you.  here. 
Cry  '  Bismiilah  I '  and  that  mighty  name  shall  banish  every  tear. 

' '  Courage,  comrades  !     Even  now  the  moon  is  waning  far  a-west, 
Soon  the  welcome  dawn  will  mount   the  skies,  in   gold  and  crimson 

vest, 
And  in  thinnest  air  will  melt  away  those  phantom  shapes  forlorn, 
When  again  upon  your  brows  you  leel  the  odor-winds  of  morn." 

—Janus  Clarence  Mangan. 


In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  culture  that  is  allowed  to 
run  loose  in  Boston,  there  are  those  who  do  not  get  thor- 
oughly initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  modern  inventions. 
After  many  "  Begorras,"  "  Whist-nows,"  and  "Be  jabbers," 
with  an  occasional  "  whisper,"  and  "  be-aisy-now,"  a  Boston 
man  succeeded  the  other  day  in  holding  a  correspondence 
with  a  wild  son  of  Erin,  who  made  use  ot  the  telephone  in 
the  office  of  a  firm  where  he  was  employed.  All  the  time  he 
kept  one  eye  intently  fixed  on  the  receiver,  and  at  times  be- 
came wildly  excited  and  doubled  up  his  fist,  especially  once 
when  the  man  disputed  with  him.  "  Sure,  and  ef  he  had  re- 
pated  it,"  said  Pat,  as  he  came  away,  "  I  wud  a-knocked  the 
hull  masheen  down  his  lyin'  throat  I " 


The  late  Joseph  H.  Blackfan,  Superintendent  of  Foreign 
Mails  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  best  writer  ol  official  English  in  the  de- 
partment, and  by  common  consent  was  always  chosen  to 
dratt  resolutions,  addresses,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  officers  and 
employees.  Still,  he  was  not  exactly  "  one  o'  them  liiery 
fellers,"  and  it  is  related  that  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  complimentary  mention  made  of  him  in  Anthony 
Trollope's  autobiography,  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Trollope,  whom  he  had  known  only  as  a  postal  officer,  was 
also  a  distinguished  novelist. 


The  other  evening,  in  Dublin,  while  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
was  playing  Hamlet,  just  as  he  cried  out,  in  the  closet  scene, 
"A  rat,  a  rat !  "  a  cat  who  heard  htm  jumped,  in  a  state  oi    „         . 
extreme  excitement,  on  the  stage  to  secure  her  favorite  prey.  |  ecj  w|th  the  theatre.    That  was  the  last  seen  of  him 


The  newest  swindler  discovered  is  a  girl.  She  was  in  a 
telegraph  office  writing  a  message.  She  wore  mourning 
clothes,  which  were  strikingly  neat  and  cheap.  "  Will  you 
please  tell  me,"  she  said  to  a  by-stander,  "  how  I  can  con- 
dense this  message  to  ten  words  ?  I  don't  wish  to  have  to 
pay  anything  extra."  This  was  what  she  had  written  on  the 
blank  :  "  I  am  friendless  here  ;  I  have  only  a  dollar  left. 
Send  some  money."  The  unimpressionable  narrator  looked 
her  squarely  in  the  face,  and  found  it  charming,  but  not  to  a 
delusive  degree.  The  pallor  was  artificial,  and  the  dolorous 
expression  was  mimicry.  Every  day  for  a  week  she  had 
written  that  same  message,  without  ever  sending  it  over  the 
wires,  but  with  more  or  less  success  in  exciting  lucrative 
sympathy. 

At  West  Point,  once,  General  Sherman,  accompanied  by 
the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  was  making  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  barracks.  He  wasn't  looking  for  contraband  goods, 
but  while  in  one  of  the  rooms,  he  was  talking  about  his  cadet 
days.  "  When  I  was  a  cadet,''  he  said  to  the  command- 
ant, "we  hid  things  in  the  chimneys  during  the  summer 
months.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  do  so  still."  (It  was  then  in 
June.)  So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  fireplace  and  reached 
up  the  chimney.  Rattling  down  at  his  touch  came  a  board, 
followed  by  a  frying-pan,  a  bottle  (empty),  and  a  suit  of  citi- 
zen's clothes.  The  faces  of  the  cadets  who  occupied  the 
room  were  a  study.  But  the  general  only  laughed,  and 
turning  to  the  commandant,  said  :  "  This  is  an  exceptional 
case,  colonel.     No  need  of  reporting  these  young  men." 


Taylor,  the  wizard,  gave  a  show  in  the  theatre  at  Paso  del 
Norte  the  other  night,  in  which  he  advertised  to  perform  the 
most  wonderful  legerdemain  tricks.  The  Mexicans  turned 
out  en  masse  to  witness  the  performance.  The  receipts 
aggregated  about  eighty  or  ninety  dollars,  and  then  he 
walked  upon  the  stage  and  addressed  the  audience  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  style  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
appear  before  you  this  evening  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
men  now  living.  I  will  show  you  a  trick  to-night  that  will 
make  you  open  your  eyes.  It  is  called  '  The  Mystic  Man  or 
the  Disappearance.' "  Here  he  brought  out  a  large  box, 
placed  it  on  the  stage,  and  then  proceeded  :  "  I  will  now 
shut  myself  up  in  this  box,  and  the  trick  is  to  find  me."  At 
this  point  the  wizard  entered  the  box  and  closed  the  lid. 
Alter  waiting  some  time,  the  audience  became  anxious 
to  see  the  man,  and  as  he  did  not  appear  they  proceeded  to 
examine  the  box  ;  and  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  no  man  in 
it.  The  box  was  so  constructed  that  the  man  could  escape 
from  the  rear,  and  this  he  had  done,  taking  with  him,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  funds  he  had  collected  at  the  door,  a  coat  con- 
taining fifteen  dollars,  belonging  to  one  of  the  men  connect- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


"  Bavardin's  "  Letter. 
DEAR  ARGONAUT  :  Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  and 
a  right  merry  one  it  proved,  I  venture  to  say,  to  the  majority 
of  people.  The  churches  were  the  great  point  of  attraction. 
They  were  all  beautiiully  dressed  with  garlands  of  ever- 
greens and  red  berries,  and  the  various  choirs  put  forth  all 
their  powers  to  render  the  musical  services  unusually  good. 
Family  gatherings  at  dinner  were  the  rule,  and  the  inter- 
change ot  the  popular  Christmas  card,  bearing  friendly  greet- 
ing, seemed  universal.  Now  society,  which  has  been  almost 
wholly  occupied  with  preparations  and  holiday  shopping  for 
the  great  festival,  has  apparently  posed  itself  for  a  resump- 
tion of  winter  gayeties.  The  cricket  party  at  the  Athertons, 
and  Miss  Susie  McMullin's  de"but  party  were  both  greatly 
enjoyed— the  6rst,by  a  limited  number  of  guests,  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  the  members  of  the  Cricket  Club  ; 
the  second,  made  rather  late,  so  to  speak,  on  account  ot 
many  of  the  dancing-men  being  on  duty,  in  "soldier 
clothes,"  at  the  Pavilion,  doing  honor  to  General  Hancock 
during  the  early  part  of  the  evening.  Mrs.  Tevis  had  an  in- 
formal hop  on  Christmas  eve,  and  on  New  Year's  evening 
will  be  "at  home"  on  a  more  extended  scale  ;  Mrs.  McMul 
lin  will  also  prolong  the  reception  of  the  day  into  an  even- 
ing party,  having  issued  cards  for  the  same,  and  Miss  Belle 
Reis  has  chosen  the  same  evening  for  a  dance,  to  which  in- 
vitation cards  have  been  sent  out.  What  the  dancing  beaux 
of  society  are  going  to  do,  in  order  to  be  in  several  places  at 
once,  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  rather  a  risk  to  depend  upon 
many  of  a  New  Year's  night.  The  Gwins  will  have  a  bevy 
of  lair  dames  and  demoiselles  to  aid  them  in  welcoming 
their  friends  on  New  Year's  day.  Their  bridal  reception,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Pinkard  (nee  Eyre),  came  off  on  Thursday 
evening  of  this  week,  when  the  bride  assisted  the  hostess 
and  her  daughters  in  ,l  receiving."  On  Friday  evening,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Low  gave  a  small-and  early ):  to  her  daughter 
Flora.  The  invitations  having  been  verbal  merely,  the  affair 
was  a  carpet-dance,  and  very  informal.  After  the  New  Year 
fairly  dawns,  society  is  promised  several  entertainments  ot 
more  or  less  note  and  magnitude.  Mrs.  Fair  is  credited 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a  grand  affair.  She  returned 
from  her  Eastern  trip,  bringing  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding's 
sister,  who  comes  for  a  lew  weeks'  visit ;  so,  possibly,  the 
ball  may  be  given  for  her  sake.  I  hear  that  the  various 
young  men  ot  society  have  it  under  discussion  to  give  a 
11  leap-year  "  party  at  one  of  the  halls  (probably  Saratoga), 
during  the  holidays.  The  great  feature  of  a  leap-year  party 
is  that  the  ladies  do  all  the  asking — to  dance,  supper,  and 
escort  duty.  So  the  girls  are  devoutly  hoping  it  may 
end  in  something  more  definite  this  time  than  the  long- 
talked  about  germans.  Apropos  of  that  bewildering  dance, 
the  young  friends  of  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker  (and  they  are 
legion)  are  hoping  that  she  will  indulge  them  with  a  cotillion 
before  long.  Although  Miss  Hattie's  absence  would  be 
greatly  felt,  lively  little  Mrs.  Arnold  is  a  powerful  adjunct  to 
a  hostess,  and  would  no  doubt  be  on  hand  in  that  capacity. 
By  the  bye,  Miss  Crocker's  friends  will  hear  with  pleasure 
that  she  is  enjoying  her  tour  in  the  Orient  immensely.  The 
party  have  reached  India,  and  are  seeing  the  sights  of  that 
wonderful  land  thoroughly.  My  doubts  as  to  our  having 
Miss  Hattie  back  here  again  en  pettjianence  continue,  as  1 
understand  she  is  going  to  "  do  "  the  next  season  in  London, 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  and  chaperon- 
age  of  his  wife.  The  beau  monde  are  indulging  in  sundry 
misgivings  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  hopes  in  regard 
to  the  Flood  german,  of  which  they  have  expected  so  much. 
Time  is  fleeting  and  still  no  sign  is  made  by  the  powers  that 
be.  However,  Mrs.  Hager's  ball  in  early  February  will  be 
something  to  console  them  should  the  other  not  be  given, 
as  on  dit  it  will  be  one  of  unusual  brilliancy — which  one  "can 
well  believe  when  coupling  the  fact  that  wealth  and  lavish 
expenditure  of  it  can  do  wonders.  General  Hancock  must 
have  been  gratified  by  the  manifold  attentions  paid  him. 
Aside  from  the  grand  public  reception  given  him  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, he  has  been  the  guest  of  W.  T.  Coleman,  at  San 
Rafael  ;  General  Kirkham,  at  Oakland  ;  Mrs.  George  Hoop- 
er, at  Sonoma  ;  and  General  Naglee,  at  San  Jose",  and  now 
has  gone  to  spend  his  Christmas  holidays  among  his  old 
friends  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  stationed  many  years 
ago.  The  ladies  of  the  Grand  Hotel  are  thinking  of  re- 
suming the  Monday  evening  receptions,  which  were  so  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  at  that  place  last  winter.  Society  will 
miss  from  its  ranks  Mrs.  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  one  of  its  most 
charming  members.  She  has  gone  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Washington,  stopping  en  route  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Schofield,  in  Chicago.  I  heard,  the  other  day,  a  report 
which,  if  true,  social  circles  here  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon,  to  the  effect  that  Miss  Emily  Beale  will  be  the  guest 
of  her  relative,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  during  a  part  of  the  winter. 
I  doubt  the  good  news,  however,  as  the  young  lady  is  too 
great  a  feature  of  Washington  society  to  be  spared  from 
there,  and  too  decided  in  her  preference  for  its  gayeties  to 
those  of  this  slope,  to  credit  her  leaving  them  even  for  a  brief 
period.  It  is  just  among  the  possibilities  that  I  may  have 
the  liberty  given  me  to  disclose  a  recently  formed  engage- 
ment of  two  well-known  members  of  society  in  my  next. 

Bavardin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Butterworth  left  for  the  East  on  Monday  last  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard  has  returned  Irom  his  two  years'  sojourn  in  the  Hawaiian 
Kingdom.  It  is  announced  that  the  Hon.  Paul  Neuman  has  joined 
the  Hawaiian  Ministry  in  the  capacity  of  Attorney-GeneraL  Virgil 
Williams  and  his  wife  are  taking  advantage  oi  the  School  of  Design 
vacation,  and  are  at  the  Arlington  House  in  Santa  Barbara.  Thomas 
Hill,  the  artist,  is  with  his  two  sisters-in-law,  stopping  at  the  Pico 
House,  Los  Angeles.  Arriving  from  the  East  on  Sunday  were  Mrs. 
Theresa  Fair,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Mrs.  Volney  Spaulding,  Mrs.  George 
S.  Smith,  and  W.  Delano  Page  of  San  Rafael.  E.  J.  Baldwin  arrived 
the  same  day  from  Los  Angeles,  as  did  George  W.  Harper  and  wife 
from  the  East,  by  the  Southern  route.  Peter  Donahue  stopped  at 
route  home  from  the  East  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he  will  remain 
another  fortnight,  having  altered  his  determination  of  returning  with 
the  party.  Lieutenant  Bailey  and  wife,  of  Angel  Island,  are  in  the  city 
passing  the  holidays,  as  also  Colonel  J.  M.  McAllister,  who  came  down 
from  Benicia  on  Friday.  Miss  Mamie  Fay,  accompanied  by  her  father, 
left  for  the  East,  to  be  gone  three  months.  Mrs.  A.  ].  Le  Breton  and 
family  have  left  for  Chicago,  intending  to  visit  Mrs.  General  Schofield, 
after  which  the  remainder  of  the  winter  will  be  spent  in  Washington, 
Mrs,  Aithor  R.  Briggs  returned  on  Saturday  from  her  three  months" 


visit  East.     Commodore  Russell,  of  Mare  Island,  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  there  last  week.     Mrs.  E.  P.  Buckingharn  is  so- 
journing for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  her  recently  purchased  ranch  in  Vaca 
Valley.     Miss  Lirzie  Crocker  has  postponed  her  trip  East  till  after  the 
holidays.     I.  R.  Crocker  and  wie  returned  from  the  East  to  their  home 
in  Sacramento,  on  Friday  last.     Ex-Mayor  A.   J.   Bryant,  is  visiting 
friends  in  Santa  Rosa.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Dunne  registered  at 
the  Baldwin  after  a  two  weeks  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Lowrey 
of  Sacramento.     Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter's  stay  in  Los  Angeles  was  shortened 
by  her  return  on  Thursday,  in  company  with  her  daughter,  who  will 
remain  her  guest  for  a  couple  of  months.     Miss  Mamie  Grayson  has 
been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Q.  Brown  at  Sacramento,  returning  on 
Friday  to  her  home  in  Oakland.     General  Thomas  J.  Ciunie  and  wiie 
left  ior  the  East  on  Sunday  morning,  visiting  Sacramento  a  few  days 
previous  to  their  departure.     Senator  George  H.  Perry  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, went   up   to  Sacramento  to   eat  his   Christmas   dinner  with  his 
father-in-law,  F.  R.  Dray.     The  reception  of  the  Xopos  Club  is  a  so- 
ciety event  which  agitates  once  a  year  the  fashionable  element  of  Sac- 
ramento, beside  attracting  thither  a  large  number  front  San  Francisco, 
many  of  them  being  former  residents.     The  Assembly  Chamber  of  the 
State  capital  is  used  as  a  bill-room  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  couples, 
as  was  the  case  on  Thursday  evening.     The  dresses  were  particularly 
rich  and  elegant,  and  the  affair  was  decidedly  the  most  enjoyable  one 
yet  given.     Governor  Stoneman  headed  the  march,  while  the  Carrolls, 
McKees,   Hatches,  Newton  Booth,   McCrearys,  La  Rue*,  Houghtons, 
Crouches,  Buchanans,  Parsons,   Talbots,  Arnolds,   Woods,    Russells, 
McFarlands,    Gallatins,    Hubbards,    Millers,  Norman   Rideout,   Bout- 
wells,  Grahams,  Stevensons,    Grove  Johnson,  and  Grimms    were  all 
there.     The  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Misses  Hill  and  Miss  Enos 
was  a  most  delightful  reception,  held  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Haven,  on  Eighth  Street,  Oakland, 
the  society  of  which  city  was  represented  by  the  Dargies,  Kirkhams, 
Peraltas,  Ackerlys,    Wades,    McNears,    Whitneys,    Hayes,   Pearsons, 
Smiths,   Henshaws,  Prathers,   Lorings,   Bosquis,  Carltons,  Colemans, 
Adamses,  and  many  others.     Wednesday  evening,  Mrs.  Brayton  gave 
a  party   which  was   very  largely  attended.     The   Thursday    evening 
musicale  at  the  residence  of  General  Kirkham  was  a  no  less  noticeable 
affair,   the  guests  numbering  among  them  the  oldest  and  first  families 
of  that  locality.     The  same  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horatio   Livermore,    Rockbridge,    was  an  occasion    of  much  jollity, 
the  host  and   hostess  taking  active  part  in  the  evening's  attractions. 
Among  the  guests  who  assisted  at  the  dinner  given  General  Hancock 
by  George  Hearst,  Sunday  evening,  were   William  M.   Gwin  Jr.,  Col- 
onel H.   I.  Thornton,  W.    W.  Foote,   Colonel  Flournoy,   William  G. 
English,  Louis  Haggin,  Hon.  Robert  Hastings,  John  McDonald,  Mark 
L.    McDonald,    Clarence    Greathouse,    and    Joseph    Clark.      It    was 
a  most   agreeable  affair,   the   usual  speech-making   being    dispensed 
with.     Monday,  the  general  was  received  at  San  Jose*  by  a  committee  of 
non-partisan  citizens,  and  elegantly  entertained.     On  behalf  of  the  la- 
dies he  was  presented  with  a  walking-cane  made  of  California  wood  and 
mounted  with  California  gold.     Subsequently  the  general  left  for  Mon- 
terey.    The  invitation  ol  the  Mayor  ot  Oakland,  tendering  bim  a  for- 
mal reception  in  that  city,  he  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  his 
limited  time  here.     A  party  of  gentlemen  from  Montana  are  at  the  Pal- 
ace,  Major  Davenport  and  wife,  Hon.   Wilbur  F.  Sanders  and  wile, 
Thomas  Ray  and  wife,  and  Mrs,  A.  Davidson,  from  Helena.     Judge 
Axtell,  of  Santa  F6,  is  registered  at  the  Baldwin.     Henry  George  will 
revisit  San  Francisco  next  summer  ;  in  the  meanwhile,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Land  Reform  Union,  he  lectures  in  England  and  Scotland. 
His  work,  "  Social  Problems,"  is  completed.     It  will  first  be  published 
in  England,  securing  to  the  author  the  English  copyright.     Oi  Cali- 
fornians  abroad  is  ex-Governor  Romualdo  Pacheco,  who  has  rooms 
lor  the  winter  at  the  Harris  House,  Washington  ;  also  the  Hon.  H.  F. 
Page  and  family  have  located  there  ior  the  winter.     Mrs.  Senator  Stew- 
art is  expecting  to  entertain  Miss  Leigh,  of  Philadelphia,  after  the  con- 
cert which  came  off  at  Stewart  Castle  recently  for  a  charitable  benefit. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Hillyer  entertained  the  artists  at  a  delightlul  little  sup. 
per  at  their  residence  on  Massachusetts  Avenue.     Among  the  guests  be- 
sides were  Judge  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckingham 
Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs.   Fox,  and  Mrs.  Camp,  and  the  Messrs.  King,  Set- 
fridge,  and  Stevens.     Mrs.  Tully,  wile  of  Representative  Tully  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  after  the  holidays  join  her  husband  in  Washington.     The 
Joneses  are  occupying  their  residence,  the  Butler  mansion,  on  Capital 
HilL     A  telegram  to  Carl  F.  Rosecrans  irom  his  father,  the  general  H 
Washington,  informed  him  of  his  mother's  death  Christmas  morning. 
The  funeral   took  place  Thursday.     There  are  many  here  who  will 
mourn  the  loss  ol  that  gentle  lady,  whose  exemplary  liie  and  charitable 
deeds  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her.     Added  to  the  list  of  old  resi- 
dents of  the  coast  whose  deaths  we  mourn,  is  that  of  General  Hiram 
Leonard,  who  died  here  last  Friday,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-five 
years.     He  was  in  early  days  Division  Paymaster  ot  the  army,  but  since 
then  has  been  added  to  the  retired  list.     Lord  Vernon,  who  came  into 
enormous  landed  estates  last  spring,  is  in  Washington,  the  guest  ol 
Congressman  Hewitt.     He  intends  in  the  early  spring  to  invest  exten- 
sively in  Western  land.    Among  the  San  Franciscans  registered  at  the 
various  hotels  in  New   York  are  Mrs.  George  Hearst,  Miss  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Hedrick,  J.  Crooks,  W.  Gage  Jr.,  R.  S.  Crooks,  J.  Huntington,  E. 
B.  Johnson,  L.  Marshall,  P.  S.  Dickenson,  and  C.  H.  H*lL     Attending 
the  reception  Thanksgiving,  in  Vienna,  at  the  U.  S.  Minister's  were  Mrs. 
Porter  Ashe,  Miss  Lena  Ashe,    Dr.  E.  L.  Grattan,  arid  Dr.  Grimm. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  with  Edward  Crocker,  returned  to  Sacramento 
Friday,  having  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  wedding  at 
St.  Paul's  Church  Wednesday  of  Miss  Minnie  Sharp,  daughter  of  Wm. 
Sharp,  formerly  a  resident  ot  the  State  capital,  and  Fred  Lee  Alderson, 
of  the  firm  ot  Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.      The  sisters,  the   Misses 
Edith,  Maggie,  and  Eveline   Sharp,  with  Miss  Nettie  Hamilton,  at- 
tended the  bride,  beautifully  costumed,  two  and  two,  in  pink  and  blue 
surah  silk,  elaborate  with  Oriental  and  Spanish  lace,  aud  with  corsage 
bouquet  in  keeping  with  the  respecuve  colors.     Mr.  Sam  Pracher  and 
Mr.  Charles  Wood  acted  as  ushers,  while  the  groomsmen,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sharp,  Mr.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  Mr.  W.  T.  Sharp,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Van 
Vliet  each  attended  a  bridesmaid  to  the  altar,  followed  by  Mrs.  Wm. 
M.  Sharp  and  groom  and  the  bride  and  her  father.     The  bride's  dress 
was  of  ivory  white  satin  with  full  train  finished  with  a  heavy  cord,  the 
front  being  covered  entirely  with  flounces  ot  duchesse  lace ;  a  square 
corsage  and  Neilson  collar  and  elbow  sleeves  trimmed  with  seed  pearls ; 
a  corsage  bouquet  of  tuberoses  and  orange  blossoms,  with  ornaments 
of  pearls  and  diamonds  completed  the  charming  costume.     The  bride's 
mother  wore  a  robe  ot  black  velvet  with  high  corsage  with  revers  and 
elbow  sleeves,  trimmed  with  Point  d'Alen^on  lace,  with  diamond  orna- 
ments.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  who  have  been  since  Wednesday 
last  at  the  Palace,  also  came  down  to  assist  at  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Cora  Wallace  and  Doctor  Herzstein  the  same  day.     Among  the  gath- 
erings of  the  past  week  there  was  none  which  exceeded  in  the  exquisite 
taste  of  its  appointments  the  dinner  given  Christmas  by  Mrs.  Doctor 
G.  J.  Bucknall  to  a  number  of  her  particular  friends.      Each  of   the 
twelve  guests  was  delighted  by  a  pretty  souvenir  placed  at  the  side  of 
the  menu  cards.     Friday  the  mansion  of  the  Athertons  on  California 
Street  was  enlivened  by  a  gathering  of  the  Crickets.     Thursday  evening 
a  reception  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Gwin  to  her  nephew,  George 
M.    Pinkard  and  bride  (nee  Belle  Eyre),  and  an  informal  dance  was 
given  by  Miss  Flora  Low  Friday  evemng,  to  which  the  invitations  were 
verbal.     Society  promises  still  more  gayety  in  the  future,  for,  with  the 
Donahue-Wallace  wedding  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  Sanderson 
musicale,  the  Fair  reception,  and  several  projected  receptions  at  the 
Palace,  among  them  that  ol  Mrs.   Judge  Hager,  the  party-going  ele- 
ment will  be  kept  busy.     W.  M.  Lent,  Esq.,  left  for  New  York  City  on 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  through  car  tor  Si.  Louis,  via  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  route, 


becca  McMullin  wore  a  robe  of  ciel  blue  moire  en  train,  with  sidepan- 
iers  of  chene  silk  in  two  shades  of  blue  in  small  shell  plaitings,  a  de"col- 
lete"  corsage  profuse  with  flowers,  lace  sleeves,  mousquetaire  gloves, 
coiffure  with  pink  ostrich  tips,  and  diamond  ornaments.  Miss  Bettie 
wore  a  costume  of  blue  rhadame  and  duchesse  lace,  de  Medici  collar, 
and  gloves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  a  corsage  bouquet  of  cream  and  pink 
flowers,  with  diamond  ornaments.  Miss  Sallie  McKee,  assisting  the 
young  ladies  in  receiving,  wore  a  costume  of  white  surah  elaborately 
draped  with  lace,  square  corsage,  elbow  sleeves,  high  gloves,  and  pearl 
ornaments.  Anmong  the  guests  whose  costumes  were  noticeable  were 
Mrs.  ex-Governor  Johnson,  in  black  velvet  en  train,  with  petticoat  ot 
white  satin  and  chantilly,  corsage  bouquet  of  pink  roses,  and  maiden- 
hair diamond  ornaments  ;  Miss  Ada  Johnson,  in  pink  plush  and  pink 
grenadine,  corsage  bouquet  of  small  pink  flowers,  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs. 
William  Ashe  (nee  Peters)  was  in  her  wedding-dress  of  Ottoman  white 
satin,  elaborately  trimmed  with  embroidery  of  seed  pearls  and  white 
satin  lace,  corsage  bouquet  of  white  azaleas  and  tuberoses,  coiffure 
high,  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs.  William  Wallace  wore  satin  en  train,  pro- 
fuse in  embroidery,  corsage  bouquet  of  field  flowers,  and  diamonds  ; 
Mrs.  Edward  Marshall,  black  moire,  Brussels  lace,  jacqueminot  roses, 
and  diamonds  ;  Miss  Nellie  Marshall,  white  satin  with  overskirt  of 
chenille  net,  corsage  bouquet  of  cream  roses,  and  diamonds ;  Mrs. 
Louis  Marshall,  cream  white  satin,  with  chenille  embroidery  and 
fringe,  cream  and  pink  flowers ;  Miss  Tborne.  white  gauze  with  red 
chenille  embroidery,  corsige  of  red  satin  and  Oriental  lace,  flowers 
white  chrysanthemums  ;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Coleman,  white  brocaded  silk,  and 
pink  flowers  ;  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  cream  surah  silk,  and  marguerites  ; 
Mrs.  Mark  McDonald,  black  Ottoman  silk  and  black  lace,  and  dia- 
monds ;  the  Misses  Rountree,  costumes  of  straw-colored  satin,  flowers 
red  geraniums ;  Miss  May  Smith,  black  Ottoman  and  Spanish  lace, 
jacqueminot  roses,  and  diamonds  ;  Mrs.  Arnold,  court  robe  of  black 
velvet  with  flounces  of  chantilly,  white  flowers,  and  diamonds  ;  Miss 
Noble,  blue  crepe  embroidered  in  poppies,  flowers  red  geraneums,  and 
diamond  ornaments.  The  supper  was  a  triumph  of  culinary  and  deco- 
rative art,  quite  rivaling  in  attractiveness  the  canvased  floors  and  ball 
with  Billenoerg  as  aid  to  dancing.  With  many  regrets  that  this  occa- 
sion should  so  soon  be  among  the  affairs  of  the  past,  the  guests,  who 
numbered  among  them  the  elite  of  the  Southern  element,  departed  at  a 
late  hour. 


The  Debut  of  Miss  Susie  McMullio. 
The  event  of  the  week  was  the  de"but  of  Miss  Susie  McMullin,  on 
Thursday  last,  at  which  the  hostess  fully  sustained  her  reputation  for 
party-giving— no  effjrt  or  expense  being  spared  to  render  complete  the 
appointments.  The  hostess,  in  a  robe  oi  black  velvet,  chantilly  lace, 
jacqueminot  roses,  and  diamonds,  received  the  guests,  assisted  by  the 
debutante,  Miss  Susie,  in  cream  white  surah,  with  tablier  front  embroid- 
ered in  seed-pearls,  opals,  and  white  jet  in  floral  designs,  with  side 
cascades  of  rich  lace,  corsage  decollete  and  elbow  sleeves  ;  a  corsage 
bouquet  of  cream  roses,  long  mousquetaire  gloves,  coiffure  arranged  high 
with  ostrich  tips,  and  pearl  ornaments  completed  the  toilet.     Miss  Re- 


We  are  relieved  from  a  deep  and  anxious  solicitude. 
When  General  Hancock  was  announced  as  intending  to  visit 
our  shores,  we  were  profoundly  alarmed  lest  he  should  have 
been  set  upon  by  the  wild  Democratic  Irish  and  captured. 
There  was  danger  at  one  time.  All  the  wards  were  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  all  the  clubs  were  demonstrative.  But,  thanks 
to  more  important  events,  such  as  the  hanging  of  O'Donnell 
and  the  visit  of  a  land-leaguer  or  two  soliciting  alms  for  '*  the 
most  distressful  country,"  the  Irish  dropped  out  of  the  chase 
and  left  the  general  to  be  entertained  by  the  "  other  "  wing 
of  the  Democracy.  The  ever  generous  chivalry,  ignoring 
the  unkind  memories  of  the  war,  illustrated  this  magnanimity 
toward  the  man  who  thrashed  them,  by  paying  him  most 
conspicuous  courtesy.  From  the  organ  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing : 

General  Hancock  was  the  guest  of  George  Hearst  Sunday  evening, 
the  lollowing  gentlemen  having  been  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  : 
George  Flournoy,  W.  W.  Foote,  William  D.  English,  Harry  I.  Thorn- 
ton, Clarence  R.  Greathouse,  William  M.  Gwin  Jr.,  Louis  T.  Haggin, 
Joseph  Clark,  M.  L.  McDonald,  Jasper  McDonald. 

Colonel  George  Flournoy,  late  Attorney-General  of  Texas: 
W.  W.  Foote,  who  served  the  Confederate  army  by  patient 
incarceration  in  a  "  Northern  bastile "  ;  Messrs.  English, 
Thornton,  and  Greathouse,  all  justly  distinguished  lor  their 
distinguished  services  in  the  lost  cause ;  William  Gwin  Jr.,  re- 
flecting the  ducal  honors  of  his  Mexiran  sire ;  Messrs. 
Haggin,  Joseph  Clark,  and  the  McDonalds — Mark  and 
Jasper— all  honorable  men,  all  in  sympathy  with  the  slave 
republic  whose  sun  set  before  it  arose — thanks  to  the  gal- 
lant soldier  whom  they  met  to  honor — assembled  around  the  . 
festive  board  of  George  Hearst,  Esq.,  on  Sunday  evening. 
We  rejoice  at  this  resurrection  from  the  last  ditch,  which, 
instead  of  blood,  ran  full  of  Roederer  and  the  red  wines  of 
our  hills.  We  congratulate  these  gentlemen  that  they  have 
allowed  the  scars  of  the  war  to  heal  over  ;  have  t  ridged  the 
bloody  chasm,  forgotten  the  little  unpleasantness,  buried 
the  hatchet,  and  smoked  the  calumet.  Verily,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  hath  its  uses,  and  when  the  Democracy  shall 
have  complimented  our  last  Northern  general  with  its  Pre- 
sidential candidacy,  we  shall  feel  quite  sure  that  the  war  is 
ended,  and  the  union  of  States  fully  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. 

The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal — Romanist — contains 
the  account  of  a  miracle  perlormed  in  Canada,  at  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre",  of  the  cure  of  a  girl-cripple,  and  another  at  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  of  a  mairied  woman,  who  became 
insane  in  apprehension  of  her  husband's  safety  at  sea. 
"She  was  residing  with  her  parents,  who  kept  a  liquor  store 
at  Long  Wharf,  a  suburb."  She  was  sent  to  the  asylum,  and 
had  become  an  apparently  incurable  lunatic.  The  mother 
took  her  to  church,  when  she  was  blessed  by  the  priest,  and 
immediately  cured.  As  there  are  a  great  many  lunatics  in 
this  State  who  are  sent  to  the  asylum  from  liquor  saloons,  we 
hail  this  new  curative  process  as  one  of  practical  value,  and 
would  suggest  that  this  priest  be  procured  for  chaplain 
either  at  Stockton  or  Napa.  Let  him  try  his  hand  upon 
some  of  the  thousands  of  insane  patients  made  crazy  by 
alcoholic  drink  We  shall  give  earnest  welcome  to  the  re- 
turning age  of  miracles,  when  we  can  see  them  performed 
upon  the  blind,  the  dumb,  and  the  sick  ;  and  when  delirium 
tremens  can  be  driven  into  swine,  and  the  swine  driven  into 
the  sea.  Nothing  would  please  us  more  than  the  establish- 
ment of  some  power  in  San  Francisco  which  could  "  cast  out 
devils."  There  are  some  on  the  great  highway  at  the  ocean 
beach  upon  whom  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  same 
experiment  tried,       

The  following  interesting  correspondence  recently  passed 
between  Mr.  Phineas  T.  Barnum  and  George  Francis  Train  : 

"Citizen  George  Francis  Train,  New  Yokk  :  Will  give  you 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  one  year's  lectures  on  this  continent  and  Eu- 
rope, commencing  January  i  (time  crossing  Atlantic  deducted).  Will 
deposit  five  thousand  dollars  to  secure  contract  P.  T.  Barnum. 

"Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  6." 

"Citizen  P.  T.  Barnum,  Bridgeport:  Appreciating  your  gener- 
ous offer  (and  long  life  friendship),  as  I  have  left  lecture  stage  forever, 
and  shall  never  speak  in  public  again,  I  must  say  No  I 

"George  Francis  Train." 


In  the  January  Lippincott  there  is  a  sparkling  sketch  en- 
titled "Hawaii  Ponoi,"  describing  the  coronation  ceremonies 
of  King  Kalakaua  and  Queen  Kapiolani.  It  is  written  and 
illustrated  by  "  Belle  Osborne,"  who  is  known  to  many  here 
as  the  charming  and  accomplished  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Strong,  the  artist,  formerly  of  this  city,  now  resident  at  Hon- 
olulu, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


COBWEBS. 


De  la  Rochefoucauld  says  :  "  There  are  some  convenient 
marriages,  but  no  happy  ones  "  I  think  it  is  time  that  some 
San  Francisco  satirist  should  refute  this.  That  our  climate 
is  favorable  to  matrimony,  as  some  assert,  is  no  sign  that  it 
is  also  favorable  to  married  happiness,  which  is  quite  an- 
other proposition.  Yet  it  must  be  so.  I  have  lately  come 
across  so  many  cases  of  connubial  bliss  that  it  would  be 
hardly  logical  to  call  them  sporadic.  Now,  although  happi- 
ness is  rarely  amusing  to  outsiders,  there  is  a  variety  in  some 
of  these  cases  that  merits  attention.  For  instance,  there  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  They  have  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
weird,  peculiar  couple.  They  frequent  society,  but  never 
speak  ;  haunt  entertainments,  but  never  smile  ;  go  to  din- 
ner-parties, and  never  eat.  They  have  been  married  a  good 
many  years.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  some  dire 
mystery  in  the  case,  and  that  I  would  unravel  it.  I  en- 
gaged Mrs.  A.  in  conversation  upon  six  different  topics  in 
rapid  succession.  She  absolutely  declined  to  show  the 
faintest  interest.  The  seventh  time  I  spoke  of  her  husband. 
She  chirped  as  fluently  as  a  bird  in  spring-lime,  and  I  fled, 
in  order  to  avoid  hearing  any  more  of  Mr.  A.'s  perfections. 
I  tried  Mr.  A.  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  re- 
sult. He  was  as  blank  as  a  pictureless,  unpapered  wall  until 
I  spoke  of  his  wile.  Then  the  deserl-waste  blossomed,  and 
he  described  her  charms  in  flowery  periods.  I  was  astound- 
ed. That  he  should  be  in  love  with  her  was  passing  strange. 
That  she  should  be  in  love  with  him  was  peculiar.  That 
each  should  simultaneously,  I  may  even  say  permanently, 
be  in  love  with  the  other,  was  astonishing.  I  was  dismayed. 
I  went  home,  and  turned  my  tried  and  trusted  Rochefou- 
cauld title  to  the  wall.  Then  I  began  to  reflect,  compare, 
and  deduce.  I  think  the  millennium  is  upon  us.  At  all 
events  there  is  a  boom  in  wedded  bliss.  I  can  count  at  least 
a  dozen  of  them,  and  that,  in  this  case,  means  a  dozen  pair. 
I  think,  of  all,  I  most  enjoy  the  C.'s.  They  go  into  so- 
ciety in  the  most  heroic  manner.  They  sit  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  room,  and  dumbly  gaze  upon  one  another  across 
the  tables,  chairs,  and  acquaintances  that  intervene.  They 
mechanically  eat  the  refreshments  passed  them,  and  me- 
chanically applaud  whatever  entertainment  is  offered  them. 
Between  the  bites  of  a  sandwich  they  cast  at  each  other 
glances  of  deepest  meaning  the  length  of  the  salon.  I  have 
been  wondering  why,  since  they  so  adore  each  other,  they 
ever  submit  to  superfluous  society.  I  think  I  have  it  :  I  be- 
lieve they  take  social  intercourse,  like  the  dyspeptic  takes 
his  previous  pepsin,  as  a  necessary  antidote  to  too  much 
bliss. 
******** 
I  like  the  system  of  New  Year's  calling.  It  gives  the  mid- 
dle-aged men  a  show.  There  is  a  touch-and-go  about  the 
young  generation  which  rather  puts  the  elders  in  the  shade 
during  a  brief  entertainment.  But  in  the  long,  hard  pull  of 
New  Year's  day,  the  older  men  have  decidedly  the  better  of 
it.  The  youth  begins  early,  drinks  too  much  and  too  soon, 
exhausts  his  stock  of  witticisms,  and  is  unable  to  say  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  flavor  more  than  two  dozen  times 
running.  He  becomes  bored  and  weary,  not  so  much  with 
others  as  with  himself,  although  he  gallantly  lays  the  blame 
on  the  ladies.  His  hair  gets  mussed,  his  necktie  disarranged, 
he  leaves  fragments  of  his  coat-tail  in  the  carriage-door,  and 
retires  to  his  club  in  disgust  before  he  has  made  the  calls 
which  are  really  most  important.  Not  so  with  the  man  of 
mature  years.  He  takes  a  late  and  substantial  breakfast, 
and  goes  leisurely  about  his  calling.  He  postpones  his 
drinking  until  he  finds  something  that  he  particularly  likes, 
in  a  house  where  he  finds  some  lady  particularly  pretty  and 
agreeable,  and  then  he  settles  himself  for  a  comfortable  hour 
and  goes  on  his  way  refreshed.  A  man  must  arrive  at  years 
of  discretion  before  he  learns  to  know  when  he  is  well  off,  and 
enjoy  it  while  he  may.  The  middle-aged  man  has  about 
him  a  soupcon  of  the  grace  of  the  old  school.  With  portly 
elegance  and  well-rounded  period  he  repeats  the  same  com- 
pliment to  every  woman  he  sees,  and  each  time  it  has  a  bet- 
ter flavor  than  before.  For  the  sake  of  being  occasionally 
agreeable  to  a  pretty  woman,  he  is  perfectly  contented  to 
make  the  intervening  plain  ones  happy.  His  comfortable, 
well-worn,  thoroughly  proper  jokes  are  as  innocent  and  re- 
freshing as  a  drink  of  cold  water  after  the  feverish  and  often 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  younger  generation  to  be  brill- 
iantly witty.  If  he  becomes  exhilarated,  it  is  a  decorous  ex- 
altation that  carries  with  it  no  danger  to  bric-a-brac  or  deli- 
cate furniture.  In  short,  the  New  Year's  young  man  is  a 
soap-bubble,  which  shows  its  prismatic  hues  an  instant  and 
bursts  to  leave  no  trace  behind.  Or  he  is  like  champagne, 
which,  being  uncorked  at  morn,  leaves  but  a  dull,  unpalatable 
beverage  for  dinner-time.  The  older  man  is  like  a  good  bur- 
gundy, which  pleases  most  the  palate  that  discriminates,  and 
is  agreeable  to  the  last. 

******** 
As  I  sat  at  the  opera  on  Christmas  night,  and  tried,  for  the 
sake  of  love  and  romance,  to  forget  the  fat  person  of  the 
tenor  whose  beautiful  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower 
in  "  Non  ti  scordar  di  me,"  I  though  of  Mario,  now  dead.  I 
thought,  as  doubtless  many  another  did,  of  the  well-worn 
lines  of  Owen  Meredith,  in  "  Auxltaliens." 

"Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 

The  best  to  my  mind,  is  '  II  Trovatore ' ; 
And  Mario  could  soothe  with  a  tenor  note 
The  souls  in  purgatory." 

It  seemed  a  sarcasm  of  fate  that  he  who  had  moved  young 
Lord  Lytton  to  write  those  lines  should  now  lie  dead  in  a 
pauper's  grave  in  Italy.  I  shuddered  to  think  that  scarcely 
a  week  ago  the  telegraph  had  brought  us  news  that  this  same 
Mario,  upon  whose  notes  princes  have  hung,  was  rudely 
shoveled  under  the  ground,  "  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un- 
sung." I  wondered,  as  I  sat  and  listened  to  the  voice  that 
rose  and  fell,  if  it  could  not  be  that  the  spirit  of  Mario 
haunted  that  painted  tower,  wherever  it  might  be,  and 
moved  the  singer  to  diviner  pathos  in  that  inexpressibly 
touching  refrain,  "  Non  ti  scordar  di  me."  I  would  not  look 
at  the  stoical  prima  donna  who  was  replying  fluently  but  far 
too  coldly  to  her  love,  and  my  eyes  mechanically  rested  on 
the  conductor's  white  kid  glove,  sadly  waving  in  front  ot  that 


the  prompter's  box.  I  had  almost  shed  a  tear  for  Mario, 
when  the  voice  of  Paul,  at  my  elbow,  awoke  me. 

"  I  say,"  said  he,  "  do  you  know  I  have  always  thought  it 
must  be  an  ideal  thing  to  be  a  great  tenor  and  thrill  an 
audience  in  that  song?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  could  ask 
no  greater  fame." 

I  smiled  like  a  wizard,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Yes,  Paul,  a 
great  thing  ;  but  wh.it  about  Mai.o  ?" 

******** 

There  is,  according  to  the  daily  dramatists,  or  the  drama- 
tists of  the  day — perhaps  I  should  ssy  those  who  appear  to 
work  by  the  day — nothing  so  funny  as  domestic  infelicity. 
The  critics  have  all  explained  to  us  how  nine  out  of  ten 
plays  are  made  a  humorous  success  by  that  idea.  But  there 
is  one  situation  they  have  not  noticed  that  deserves  a  dis- 
sertation by  itself.  It  is  the  trump  card  of  "  Skipped  by 
the  Light  of  the  Moon."  I  refer  to  the  thrilling  half-hour 
when  two  recalcitrant  husbands  are  poised  on  a  garden 
wall,  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether  they  should  trust  them- 
selves in  the  open  jaws  of  a  dangerous  bulldog  or  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  justly  expected  jawing  of  another  kind  from 
their  two  spouses.  I  recommend  it  to  students  as  a  subject 
for  debate — wife  verses  bulldog,  or  bulldog  versus  wife.  I 
hear  that  the  question  was  propounded  at  a  social  gathering, 
of  which  the  men  were  all  maried  men  and  wives  all  present. 
Total  silence  reigned,  not  a  man  ventured  to  name  his 
choice.  It  looked  as  if  there  were  a  large  silent  majority' in 
favor  of  the  bulldog,  when  at  last  a  man  spoke.  His  reply 
was  breathlessly  awaited.  He  said  it  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  after  mature  deliberation  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  Harrison  and  Gourlay  were  right,  and  he  thought 
that  he  would  rather — remain  on  the  fence.        Arachne. 


A    NEW    PROFESSION. 


Some  Valuable  Hints  to  Young  Men  who  are  Beginning. 


It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  practical  student  of  electri- 
cal science  was  limited  to  the  single  branch  of  telegraphy. 
His  choice  lay  between  becoming  a  telegraph  operator  and 
a  manufacturer  of  telegraph  instruments.  The  telegraph 
operators  form  a  numerous  and  intelligent  body  of  men  ; 
sharp  competition  exists  among  them,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  had  scarcely  any  chance  of  improving  their  position, 
because  until  recently  no  other  branch  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing was  open  to  them.  But  during  the  last  dozen  years  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  various  and  new  applications  of 
electricity.  Skilled  electrical  engineers  are  few  ;  and  any 
one  who  has  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  several 
branches  of  electricity  will  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  him- 
self profitably  employed.  Until  lately  the  young  electrician's 
great  desire  was  to  qualify  himself  for  submarine  telegraphy. 
The  work  of  testing  and  localizing  faults  in  cables  is  of  a 
more  scientific  and  interesting  character  than  work  in  other 
departments  of  telegraph  engineering.  The  manufacture  of 
cables  is  also  a  subject  for  particular  study,  and  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  mechanical  engineering  may  be  gained  by  practice 
in  it.  Two  of  the  many  different  departments  of  electrical 
engineering — telephony  and  electric  lighting — are  becoming 
especially  important,  and  yet  there  is  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing competent  electricians  to  accomplish  the  task. 

During  a  recent  sojourn  in  Europe,  I  learned  that  not  only 
young  men,  but  educated  women  also,  were  studying  elec- 
trical engineering,  and  that  large  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  it.  The  enormous  extension  of  the  telegraphic  system, 
and  the  wonderful  advances  made  in  electricity,  electric 
lighting,  telephony,  electrical  cables,  and  railways,  and  in  the 
transmisssion  of  power,  offer  great  advantages  to  persons 
seeking  profitable  employment.  Telegraph  engineering  or 
electrical  engineering  is  a  new  profession.  More  than  this, 
it  is  one  which  is  not  yet  overcrowded,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  an  occupation  which  many  of  our  college  grad- 
uates will  adopt.  The  ultimate  value  of  the  advances  which 
have  recently  been  made  in  electrical  scienca  can  not  now 
be  estimated.  The  great  electrician,  Professor  Clerk  Max- 
well, was  asked  shortly  before  his  death,  by  a  distinguished 
scientist,  "  What  is  the  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  ? "  His  reply  was,  "  The  discovery 
that  the  Gramme  machine  is  reversible."  The  ordinary  elec- 
trician would  have  called  the  telephone,  the  Faure  accumu- 
lator, or  the  Edison  electric  light,  the  greatest  discovery,  but 
Professor  Maxwell's  deep  and  philosophic  mind  perceived 
that  in  the  fact  he  named,  which  to  so  many  of  us  might 
seem  little  more  than  a  curious  experiment,  lay  the  principle 
which,  if  rightly  developed,  would  make  practicable  the  trans- 
mission of  power.  If,  now,  we  could  call  back  this  great 
electrical  engineer,  and  ask  him  what  recent  discovery  came 
next  in  importance  to  this,  what  would  he  reply  ?  His  an- 
swer would  be  the  discovery  that  "  a  voltaic  battery  is  re- 
versible." The  Gramme  machine  has  given  us  means  of 
transmitting  power  of  electricity.  The  later  discovery  ena- 
bles us  to  store  up  electrical  energy  as  distinguished  from 
electricity.  Electrical  engineering,  which  embraces  a  knowl- 
edge of  cables,  telegraphy,  electric  lighting,  electrical  meas- 
urement, transmission  of  power,  storage-batteries,  and  how 
to  localize  faults  in  cables,  land  lines,  and  telephone  lines, 
has  thus  become  a  subject  of  the  first  practical  importance. 
A  prominent  department  of  the  electrical  engineer's  work  is 
the  localizing  of  faults  in  ocean  cables,  which  may  be  of  five 
different  kinds  :  i.  Where  the  copper  conductor  makes  a 
"  perfect  earth."  2.  Where  the  copper  conductor  is  broken, 
and  yet  the  insulation  remains  unbroken.  3.  Where  an 
"imperfect  earth"  is  made.  4.  Faults  arising  from  a  hole 
in  the  gutta-percha  sheath,  making  a  connection  between 
the  conductor  and  the  sea.  5.  From  the  establishment  of  a 
connection  between  the  iron  sheathing  and  the  copper  core, 
by  a  nail  of  wire  driven  in.  Submarine  or  ocean  telegraphy 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  electrical  engineering,  and 
the  instruments  used  in  it  are  interesting.  In  instructing 
pupils  a  very  curious  apparatus  is  used.  It  is  the  artificial 
or  dummy  cable,  consisting  of  a  number  of  "  resistance- 
coils,"  and  condensers  so  arranged  as  to  reproduce  all  the 
phenomena  and  all  the  practical  difficulties  that  are  pre- 
sented by  a  real  ocean  cable.  With  a  good  instructor,  this 
piece  of  apparatus  is  of  very  great  service,  inasmuch  as  all 
kinds  of  imperfections  can  be  readily  and  correctly  imitated 
awful  section  of  conventionalized  melon  which  represented   in  any  part  of  the  circuit.    Another  principal  branch  of  elec- 


trical engineering,  promising  much  in  the  near  future,  is  the 
great  French  discovery  of  the  storage  of  electrical  energy. 
It  is  among  the  most  important  inventions  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  The  electrical  storage  of  energy  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  storage  of  electricity.  An  electrical  stor- 
age-battery is  an  apparatus  for  transforming  electricity  ;  in 
it  electrical  energy  is  no  longer  produced  directly,  but  changes 
its  properties.  A  given  source  furnishes  a  certain  volume  or 
quantity  of  electricity,  at  a  certain  pressure  or  tension.  In  cer- 
tain instances,  it  is  important  to  increase  one  of  these  prop- 
erties at  the  expense  of  another,  as  in  mechanics  it  is  often 
required  to  transform  speed  into  force  or  force  into  speed 
by  means  of  fly-wheels  or  driving-wheels.  The  apparatus 
which  produces  this  change  is  called  the  electrical  trans- 
former. These  machines  can  be  divided  into  two  large 
classes  :  I.  As  regards  tension ;  and,  2.  As  regards 
quantity.  The  storage-batteries  of  Thomson,  Plants, 
d'Arsonval,  and  Varley,  belong  to  the  quantity  class.  All 
these  batteries  have  a  common  use.  They  store  electrical 
energy  and  give  it  out  transformed.  Secondary  couples  are 
electrical  accumulators,  as  well  as  transformers.  It  is  clear 
that  the  wonderful  application  of  electricity  for  purposes  of 
light  is  thus  far  only  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  must  either 
supplement  or  supplant  gas-lighting  in  the  near  future.  In 
it  educated  persons  of  either  sex  may,  after  a  thorough 
course  of  training,  easily  find  very  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  a  fast-developing  branch  of  the  new  profession. 

The  person  who  is  educated  simply  as  a  mechanical  engi- 
neer, or  simply  as  a  telegraph  engineer,  can  not  at  once 
make  himself  useful  in  the  wider  range  of  the  new  profession 
which  has  created  itself.  The  requisites  for  an  electrical 
engineer  are,  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  physics, 
including  mechanics  and  mathematics.  The  first  questions 
to  be  asked  a  parent,  who  desires  his  son  to  be  an  electri- 
cian, are  :  "  Has  your  son  been  studying  physics  at  the  ordi- 
nary school  ?  Has  he  ever  made  any  experiments  himself, 
or  does  he  see  experiments  made  by  the  lecturer? "  Let  this 
son  commence  his  technical  education  at  once,  for  he  can 
learn  more  of  real  science  in  the  interval  of  rest,  during  his 
technical  education,  than  he  will  ever  acquire  if  he  devotes 
himself  to  books.  By  a  technical  college  we  mean  one  in 
which  a  general  education  in  the  applications  of  science  to 
individual  students. 

The  knowledge  must  be  experimental,  and  it  must  be 
quantitative,  not  merely  qualitative.  No  person  ever  learned 
electricity  from  a  book.  If  one  wants  to  know  why  a  par- 
ticular dynamo  is  more  efficient  than  another,  he  must  enter 
on  a  course  of  professional  education,  like  that  of  studying 
medicine  or  reading  law.  Night  after  night,  in  England, 
many  young  men  come  thirty  miles  to  learn  how  the  ef- 
ficiency of  an  electric  lamp,  storage-battery,  or  a  dynamo- 
machine,  is  actually  measured — how  to  obtain  experimental- 
ly the  characteristic  curves  of  dynamo-machines  of  different 
speeds,  calibrating  galvanometers,  testing  magnets,  etc 
The  new  developments  of  the  science  and  art  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated  ;  and  while  at  one  time  scientific  men  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  popular  mind  erred  in  supposing  that 
electricity  would  supersede  steam  as  a  motive  power,  en- 
gines are  now  employed  to  produce  power,  while  electricity 
affords  us  the  very  best  means  yet  discovered  of  distributing 
that  power. 

Electricity  does  not  yet  take  the  place  of  steam,  but  it 
takes  the  place  of  cogs,  wheels,  belting,  etc.  A  word  as  to 
the  time  necessary  to  become  an  electrical  engineer.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  six  months'  study  suffices  to  make  a 
good  electrician  ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that  a  year  and 
a  half  of  assiduous  work  would  not  be  by  any  means  too 
much. — Henry  Greer  in  January  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


John  Chamberlain  proposes  to  make  a  descent  upon  New 
York.  He  is  going  to  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  the  shape  of  a 
gambling  "  hell."  Chamberlain's  place  at  Washington  has 
been  so  extensively  patronized  by  Presidents,  ex-Presidents, 
Senators,  and  the  more  eminent  and  prosperous  officials  of 
the  Government,  that  he  has  reaped  a  large  fortune.  At  Long 
Branch  he  has  also  been  highly  successful,  and  he  has  long 
had  his  eyes  turned  upon  New  York.  There  are  at  present 
many  half-way  houses  and  clubs  here  that  are  devoted  en- 
tirely to  gambling,  but  none  of  them  are  of  a  size  or  elegance 
commensurate  with  the  city's  importance.  New  York  pants 
for  something  in  the  way  of  a  gambling-house  where  a  citi- 
zen can  drop  in  and  lose  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
without  having  his  taste  offended  by  a  commonplace  exterior, 
tawdry  decorations,  or  cheap  service.  Chamberlain  is  going 
to  supply  us  with  just  such  a  place.  It  is  to  be  a  "  club." 
Admission  will  be  obtained  by  subscription,  and  anybody 
with  a  respectable  bank-account  may  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. The  house  is  to  be  open  day  and  night,  and  a 
restaurant  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Delmonico's  is  to  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  club.  It  will  be  very  reasonable  for 
members,  as  the  house  will  not  make  any  profit  on  the  food 
sold.  Baccarat  will  undoubtedly  be  the  principal  game, 
though  there  probably  will  be  faro  lay-outs,  and  rooms  for 
poker  and  other  sinuous  games. 


As  Mr.  Dewitt  C.  Pease,  of  New  York,  stepped  from  a 
Michigan  Central  train  in  Chicago,  recently,  a  handsome 
young  lady  skipped  to  him,  threw  her  arms  rapturously 
about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  many  times,  saying  :  "  Oh, 
papa  !  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come."  Mr.  Pease  threw  both 
arms  around  her  and  held  her  firmly  to  his  breast.  Soon  she 
looked  up  into  his  face,  and  horror  stood  in  her  eye.  "O 
my  !  you're  not  my  papa,"  she  said,  trying  to  free  herself 
from  his  embrace.  "Yes,  I  am,"  insisted  Mr.  Pease,  holding 
her  tightly  ;  "you  are  my  long-lost  daughter,  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  you  right  in  my  arms  till  I  get  a  policeman."  When 
the  officer  came  and  found  Mr.  Pease's  diamond  pin  in  th* 
girl's  hand,  he  said  :  "  That's  a  new  trick  here."  "  Is  it  1 " 
said  Mr.  Pease  ;  "  well,  if  s  several  weeks  old  in  New  York." 


Disappointments  in  life  are  often  hard  to  bear,  but  the 
hardest  is  a  disappointment  experienced  when  going  to  hang 
a  man  and  find  him  already  hung.  A  Texas  mob  recently 
went  to  a  jail  to  hang  a  horse-thief,  and  got  there  just  as  the 
other  surprise  party  on  hanging  had  finished  the  job.  The 
members  of  mob  number  two  went  home  broken-hearted. — 
Peck's  Sun. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AFTER  DINNER. 


I  have  received  from  the  New  York  Tribune  a  prospectus 
setting  forth  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  and  what  it  will  do 
in  the  future.  It  contains,  morenver,  a  presumably  accurate 
statement  of  its  daily  and  weekly  circulation  and  a  full  list 
of  stockholders.  I  see  that  Theodore  Tilton  still  owns  his 
one  share  of  stock.  This  one  share  has  long  been  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  proprietors.  They  have  tried  to  buy  it, 
cajole  it,  and  even  bully  it,  from  the  hands  of  the  apostle  of 
the  pure,  but  hitherto,  without  success.  From  an  instinct  of 
vanity,  stronger  even  than  his  love  of  lucre,  he  has  clung  to 
it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  his  cuttle-fish  nature.  I  question 
whether  there  is  any  asset  of  which  Theodore  is  so  proud  as 
that  one  share  of  Tribune  stock. 


The  Tribune  claims,  with  pardonable  pride,  to  have  kept 
its  columns  free  from  the  criminal  scandals  of  the  hour,  and 
from  those  quarrels  with  contemporaries,  which,  however 
interesting  to  the  parties  concerned,  can  not  be  so  to  the 
general  reading  public.  Who  likes  to  hear  a  paper  praise 
itself?  Who  cares  what  the  Daily  Screamer  thinks  of  the 
Evening  Blade,  ox  vice  versa?  Surely  none  but  the  igno- 
rant. The  Tribunt.  under  the  management  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  has  been  safe,  conservative,  and  self-contained.  Not 
unenterprising  either,  as  the  Tilden  cipher  dispatch  sensa- 
tion proved.  Besides  this  m*>rceau%  however,  the  Tribune 
people  might  have  had  the  handling  of  the  Tweed  scandal, 
for  it  was  offered  to  them  before  being  sold  to  the  Times. 
Mr.  Greeley,  I  believe,  thought  the  price  too  high,  and  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Reid's  urgent  advice,  allowed  the  chance  to  slip 
through  his  fingers.  It  was  immediately  negotiated  at  the 
shop  across  the  way,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  feather  in 
the  Timers  cap.  A  curious  thing,  this  buying  and  selling  of 
information — this  ownership  in  news. 


Some  day — I  am  willing  to  put  it  2000  Anno  Domini — there 
will  be  a  stock-market  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  com- 
mercial columns  of  the  Octupus  will  probably  contain, 
among  other  quotations,  a  list  of  the  following  shares  : 

First  Consolidated  Brutal  Murder  Bonds 120  asked 

Divorce  News 98  (3.000  shares  sold) 

Hanging  News n6&  b,  n6&  asked 

Union  Consolidated  Blackmail  Stock 300  asked 

Incest,  Rape,  and  Malpractice  stock  were  held  too  high  for  sale, 
though  bids  were  freely  made  at  good  figures. 


Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  have,  like  most  corporations,  little 
individuality.  Who,  for  instance  is  responsible  for  a  state- 
ment after  it  has  been  stuffed  into  a  reporter  of  a  daily  in 
the  first  instance,  dumped  into  the  hands  of  the  city  editor. 
corrected  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  proof-readers, 
and  cut  down  and  mutilated  by  the  night  editor  in  last  resort  ? 
Still,  there  is  one  newspaper  concern  that  is  a  delightful  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  I  refer  to  the  Surf  published  in  Santa 
Cruz,  and  "devoted  to  the  interests  of  satire  and  society."  A 
pretty  name,  the  Surf,  suggestive  of  the  cerulean  wave  and 
shingly  beach.  The  methods  of  the  staff,  too,  are  novel  and 
peculiar — refreshing,  from  a  certain  honesty  and  frankness. 
There  is  one  editor  and  there  are  two  reporters.  One  of 
these  reporters  is  an  Irishman,  the  other  an  Englishman. 
At  an  entertainment,  during  an  intermission  in  the  dances, 
the  Irishman,  note-book  in  hand,  will  boldly  approach  his 
victim,  and  thus  address  him  : 

"Your  name,  sir?  Smith,  did  you  say?  Come,  come, 
now  ;  you  can't  play  that  on  me  ;  that's  old,  you  know. 
Your  real  name  is  Smith,  is  it  ?  Well,  now — you  don't  tell 
me!  Shan't  I  spell  it  with  a  Y?  Reside  in  the  city  ?  From 
the  East,  eh  ?  Indeed  !  And  you  are  stopping  at  the  Beach 
House?  Thanks,  awfully.  It  will  go  in  just  as  you  have 
told  me.     Send  you  the  proofs  if  you  like." 

The  English  reporter  is.  physically,  a  magnificent  lookine 
fellow,  sit  feet  in  his  stockings  and  in  fine  condition.  He  is 
the  swell  of  the  establishment,  and  I  suspect  the  hard  work 
of  the  concern  falls  principally  upon  the  energetic  little 
Irishman.  The  Englishman's  walk  is  a  study.  His  body  is 
perfectly  rigid,  and  his  legs  seem  to  be  walking  away  from  it. 
His  favorite  amusement  is  floating.  On  a  sunny  day,  attired 
in  a  bathing-suit  that  shows  his  proportions  to  their  best  ad- 
vantage, he  hies  to  the  river,  and  floats  up  with  the  tide  when 
the  tide  comes  in,  and  down  with  the  tide  when  the  tide  goes 
out,  gazing  all  the  while  up  in  the  blue  ether  above.  Too 
blase  to  swim,  he  allows  himself  to  be  carried  wherever  wind 
and  tide  will  take  him.  One  day  it  takes  him  under  the  rail- 
road bridge,  where  a  small  boy  is  fishing  earnestly  for  black 
bass. 

"You  get  away  from  here,"  says  the  small  boy;  "you 
scare  the  fish." 

"What  do  I  care  for  the  fish?"  drawls  the  Englishman, 
lazily.as  tie  beats  the  water  about  him  with  his  huge  palms. 

A  vindictive  look  comes  into  the  youthful  sportsman's  eyes. 
Taking  the  end  of  his  fishing  pole,  he  reaches  down  and 
strikes  him  full  in  the  abdomen.  With  a  groan,  the  Eng- 
lishman doubles  up,  and  sinks  like  a  fifty-pound  shot. 

"I  thought  he  was  drowned,"  said  the  boy,  in  awe-struck 
tones,  as  be  recounted,  with  bated  breath,  this  marine  trag- 
edy to  his  companions. 

But,  happily,  the  small  boy's  fears  were  not  realized.  The 
Englishman  was  not  drowned.  I  saw  him  the  other  day  in 
San  Francisco,  looking  hungrily  into  a  jeweler's  window.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  fable  of  "JLa  Cigale  et  Ja 
Fourmi,"  and  how  applicable  it  was  to  the  uaily  Surf,  that 
dances  in  the  summer  only  to  beg  in  winter. 


Editors,  as  a  rule,  attach  great  importance  to  the  moral 
character  of  their  contributors,  and  they  generally  estimate 
a  manuscript  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  rather 
than  by  the  matter  which  it  presents.  Jules  Janin  used  to 
say  that  a  man  writing  anonymously  must  remember  to  keep 
good  faith  with  his  readers,  and  be  careful  to  state  his  facts 
more  accurately  even  than  when  writing  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  full  name.  Mr,  Raymond's  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  New  York  Titnesi  indeed,  was  more  enterprising 
than  the  average.  Instead  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  re- 
tained cotiributors,  he  took  pains  to  to  find  out  who  was  an 
v  on  any  subject,  extract  all  he  tad  to  give,  and  then 
0  the  next.     It  is  the  misfortune  of  American  jour- 


nalism that  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  most  degrading  so- 
cial forces.  The  knight  of  the  pen  struggles  bravely,  it  is  true, 
to  rise  above  his  bad  surroundings,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  this  poor  chameleon  of  humanity  is  too  often  afflicted 
with  Banley  Hubbard's  complaint — a  fatal  tendency  to 
smartness. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  civilizations  of  dif- 
ferent countries  by  the  ideals  they  have  chosen.  The  Greek 
ideal,  for  instance,  was  To  Kalos,  the  beautiful.  The  Ro- 
man's, Honestum,  the  seemly.  The  degenerate  Italian  found 
his  highest  level  in  the  word  Vertu,  no  longer  Virlus^the  at 
tribute  of  physical  bravery,  but  applied  indiscriminately  to 
articles  of  bric-a-brac.  The  Frenchman  views  everything 
from  the  standpoint  of  convenance — a  word,  by  the  way,  al- 
most synonomous  with  the  Roman  honestum — a  fact  which 
points  very  strongly  to  the  post-classicism  of  the  French 
race.  Good,  honest  John  Bull  revels  in  what  is  Right,  and 
the  American  mind  can  find  nothing  better  to  say  of  a  man 
than  that  he  is  "smart,"  or  of  a  thing  than  that  it  is  "tidy." 


Perhaps  from  this  point  of  view,  Ben  Butler  is  the  highest 
expression  of  American  thought.  I  must  confess  I  delight 
in  rare  old  Ben — he  is  .cuch  a  "  stayer" — so  undaunted.  The 
elements  may  war,  the  clouds  drop  out  of  the  sky,  and  he  is 
still  unterrified.  It  would  have  been  a  huge  joke  if  Ben  had 
been  elected  President.  He  would  have  stirred  things  up 
pretty  thoroughly.  And  yet  Ben  himself  never  loses  his 
temper  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  the  profound  conviction 
that  all  men  are  fools  and  lhat  he  alone  is  wise.  He  is  the 
mountebank  in  politics,  he  has  faith  only  in  words  and 
phrases.     He  is,  in  fact,  the  Disraeli  of  America. 


Nothing  in  his  past  career  has  so  clung  to  Ben  as  the 
spoon  scandal.  It  is  a  standing  joke,  and  no  one  relishes  it 
more  than  the  doughty  Ben  himself.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  dining  out,  the  lady  next  to  him  could  not  find 
her  soup  spoon.  She  looked  furtively  under  her  napkin, 
then  to  her  left-hand  neighbor,  and  finally,  most  innocently, 
to  Ben. 

Ben's  eye  twinkled  ;  the  chance  was  good. 

"  Madam,"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  I  aver  that  I  have  not 
taken  your  spoon." 

The  lady's  sense  of  humor,  however,  was  slight,  and  her 
perception  of  the  delicacy  of  Benjamin's  language  perhaps 
slighter  still,  so  she  was  more  embarrassed  than  ever.  But 
then  it  is  Ben's  pride  to  embarrass  others  ;  never  to  be  em 
'barrassed  himself. 


Apropos  of  the  difficulties  of  conducting  a  newspaper,  I 
was  much  struck  with  some  reflections  of  Mr.  Raymond. 

"The  curse  of  journalism,"  said  h*,  "is  its  ignorance. 
Some  '  copy'  comes  into  the  office  just  as  you  are  going  to 
press.  Is  it  news,  or  is  it  poppycock  ?  If  the  first  hypothe- 
sis is  true,  and  you  don't  take  it,  your  rival  will  get  it.  If 
the  second,  however,  be  correct,  and  you  do  take  it,  you  wake 
up  in  the  morning  to  find  yourself  covered  with  ridicule  by 
your  contemporaries." 

Mr.  Raymond  did  not  say  as  much,  but  he  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  the  one  he  pre- 
ferred. And,  indeed,  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  large 
magazines  and  weekly  newspapers  manage  to  get  through 
their  correspondence  and  read  their  manuscripts.  However, 
experientia  docet;  and  the  experience  of  most  editors  is  that 
there  are  few  pearls  and  many  oysters.  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
of  New  York,  himself  a  veteran,  once  let  me  into  the  secret. 

"We  first  read,"  said  he,  sententiously,  "until  we  find 
something  we  don't  want ;  and  then  we  read  until  we  find 
something  we  do.n 

However,  despite  the  fact  that  editors  occupy  a  semi-judi- 
cial position,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  the  apostles  of 
common  sense  and  the  avenues  of  public  opinion,  they  are, 
after  all,  but  human  ;  and  the  poor  journalist  is  almost  al 
ways  the  victim  of  business  entanglements  or  personal  affili- 
ations. Impartiality,  magnanimity,  is  not,  with  him,  a  virtue, 
and  only  the  widest  reading  and  the  most  active  contact 
with  the  world  will  keep  him  from  failing  into  a  rut.  The 
great  Balzac  himself  confesses,  sadly  :  "  Let  a  man  be  two 
years  in  journalism,  and  it  is  all  a  matter  of  hitting  your  ene- 
mies, and  helping  your  friends."  VlVEUR. 


"  Look  here,  young  man,"  said  a  Cambridge  parent  to  his 
daughter's  lover  when  the  latter  entered  the  parlor  to  make 
his  first  call  of  the  indoor  season  the  other  night,  "look  here  ; 
you  burned  up  a  good  deal  of  coal  and  kerosene  last  winter, 
coming  around  here  and  staying  till  ten  and  half-past  ten 
two  or  three  nights  a  week.  Now,  I  have  no  objections  to 
your  visits,  as  you  are  a  respectable  young  man,  but  you've 
got  to  find  your  own  fuel  and  lights  this  coming  winter.  I 
can  not  afford  to  keep  fires  running  and  a  lamp  burning  in 
the  parlor  all  this  winter."  "All  right,  sir,"  responded  the 
young  man,  cheerfully,  "  I'm  willing  to  share  the  expense, 
but  you  should  hardly  ask  me  to  bear  the  whole  of  it.  Sup- 
pose you  furnish  the  coal  and  I  furnish  the  light.  How 
would  that  do?"  "All  right,"  said  the  parent,  as  he  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  "  I'm  willing  to  bear  my  share  of  the  ex- 
pense if  you  are  yours."  "  Let's  see,"  said  the  clear-headed 
youth,  as  he  sat  down  beside  his  lady-love,  "how  much  oil 
did  we  burn  last  winter,  Sadie?"  "Why,  John,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  blush,  "  we  didn't  burn  a  lampful  during  the 
whole  winter."  *  I  know  it,"  said  John,  with  a  laugh,  "but, 
you  needn't  tell  your  pa  what  a  soft  thing  I've  got  on  him.' 


"  I  took  breakfast  the  other  day  with  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton 
and  Mr.  Browning,  son  of  the  poet,"  says  a  Paris  correspond- 
ent, "in  a  restaurant  near  Mont  Parnasse  station,  a  favorite 
resort  of  the  many  artists  of  this  part  of  Paris.  Mr.  Tilton 
was  as  entertaining  and  witty  as  ever.  A  female  model, 
neatly  dressed  and  lady-like  in  appearance,  took  a  seat  near 
us.  'Do  they  make  a  good  living?'  I  asked  Browning, 
pointing  to  the  girl.  *  Ten  francs  a  day,'  he  replied.  '  I 
should  call  it  a  bare  living,'  put  in  Mr.  Tilton." 


LITERARY     NOTES. 


"Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  and  Girls"  is  by  William  Blaikie,  who 
several  years  ago  wrote  a  very  successful  little  book  on  "  How  to  Get 
Strong."  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York;  for  sale  by 
Bancroft. 


Anna  Katherine  Green  has  attained  great  success  in  her  detective 
stories,  and  is  still  pursuing  the  popular  vein.  The  latest  is  "Hand 
and  Ring."  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  Bancroft ;  price,  Si  50. 


"  The  Home  and  Its  Surroundings  "  is  a  new  edition  of  the  valuable 
treatise,  by  Nathaniel  H.  Egleston,  on  villages  and  village  life,  with  a 
view  toward  their  improvement.  Published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York  ;  tor  sale  by  Bancroft. 

"  The  Little  School-master,  Mark."  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse,  which  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  the  November  English  Illustrated,  has 
been  issued  in  book  form.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co. ,  London  ; 
for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co.,  23  Dupont  Street ;  price,  75  cents. 


"  A  Great  Treason  "  is  a  story  of  the  War  of  Independence,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Hoppus,  of  New  York.  It  deals  with  Arnold's  treason  and 
other  historical  events,  and  contains  a  number  of  strong  situations. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Doxey  &  Co., 
33  Dupont  Street ;  price,  $1. 

Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard  is  a  slow  producer,  but  her  work  may  be 
always  relied  upon  to  be  good.  Her  third  novel  is  just  out.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Guenn,"  and  is  the  story  of  a  French  peasant  girl  and  an  Amer- 
ican artist  sketching  in  Brittanv.  It  is  artistic  and  well  written.  Pub- 
lished by  fames  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Miscellany :  People  who  are  wondering  as  to  the  authorship  of  "  The 
Bread-winners"  may  be  recommended  to  read  a  short  story  published 
in  Lippincott's  Magazine  ten  or  filteen  years  ago.     It  was  called  "  The 

Blood  Seedling,"  and  was  signed  by  John  Hay. Vanity  Fair  is 

the  only  London  newspaper  published  at  so  high  a  price  at  twenty-five 

cents. The   British  people  seem  to  take  a  sentimental  interest  at 

least  in  the  miseries  of  their  poor.  No  fewer  than  twenty  thousand 
copies  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Simp's  book,  "  How  the  Poor  Live,"  were  ordered 

by  the  trade  in  advance  of  publication. Mr.  Forman  has  made  an 

interesting  discovery,  which  will  be  duly  noted  in  his  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  Keats.  According  to  the  register  of  baptisms  at  St.  Botolph's, 
Bishopsgate,  the  poet  was  born  on  the  31st  of  October,  1795  not  on  the 
29th,  the  date  hitherto  received.  The  mist  ike  has  arisen  irom  the  men- 
tion of  his  birthday  occurring  at  the  end  01  a  letter  by  Keats,  headed 
October  29th,  in  which  there  is  no  indication  ol  a  break.  It  took  him 
three  days  to  write  the  letter. The  author  of  "  John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman," has  written  to  her  publishers  to  say  that  she  does  not  wish  her 
name  to  appear  as  it  usually  does,  Dinah  Mulock  Craik,  but  as  Dinah 
Maria  Craik.  The  fashion  of  retaining  one's  family  surname  after  mar- 
riage is  peculiarly  American.  In  England  they  drop  it  and  retain  the 
middle  name,  if  they  have  one.  A  correspondent  says  :  "  I  must  say 
that  I  prefer  the  American  custom.  It  is  more  distinctive.  You  may 
not  recognize  Mary  Ann  Smith,  but  if  you  see  the  name  written  Mary 
Fitzsimmons  Smith,  you  say  at  once,  '  Why,  that  is  old  Fitzsimmons's 
daughter,  who  married  John  Smith.'" Time  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  change  the  old  Leather  Bottle  Inn  at  Cobham,  Kent,  nor  its 
parlor  so  minutely  described  in  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  wherein  Mr. 
Tupman  on  a  memorable  occasion  was  discovered.  Within  and  with- 
out the  quaint  inn  remains  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  landlord  and  landlady  proud  of  its  associations. 


The  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  is  able  to  converse  in  four- 
teen languages,  and  already  has  a  private  library  of  forty  I 
thousand  volumes.     He  is  a  youth  of  twenty  years. 


January  Magazines :  The  North  American  Review  for  January  pre- 
sents the  opposite  sides  of  the  question  of  "  Ecclesiastical  Control  in 
Utah,"  as  set  forth  by  President  John  Taylor,  the  official  head  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  the  Hon.  Eli  H.  Murray,  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah.  Senator  John  I.  Mitchell  writes  of  the  "  Tribulations 
of  the  American  Dollar."  An  article  entitled,  "  Theological  Re-adjust- 
ments "  is  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Rylance.  Senator  Henry  W.  Blair  takes 
for  his  theme  "  Alcohol  in  Politics."  "  Evils  Incident  to  Immigration' 
is  by  Edward  Self.  Finally,  the  subject  of  "  Bribery  by  Railway 
Passes"  is  discussed  by  Charles  Aldrich  and  Judge  N.  M.  Hub- 
bard.  The  Califo! nian  for  January  contains,  among  other  ar- 
ticles: "The  Future  of  Grape-Growing  in  California,"  by  E.  W. 
Hilgard  ;  "  At  Dawn,"  by  E.  R.  Sill ;  "  Physical  Studies  of  Lake  Ta- 
hoe,"  concluded,  by  John  LeConte  ;  "The  Indian  War  on  Tule 
River,"  by  George  W.  Stewart ;  "Life's  Answer."  by  Milicent  Wash- 
burn Shinn  ;  "Alexander  Andreavich  Baranoff,"  by  William  Gouver- 
neur  Morris;  "All-Hallow  Eve,"  by  Dora  Reid  Goodale ;  "  Don- 
nelley's  Baby,"  by  Mary  T.  Mott ;  "A  Christmas  in  India,"  by 
Beamish  Hamilton  and  "The  Late  War  in  South  America,"  by  Hol- 

ger  Birkedal. In  the  Modern  Age  for  January  is  a  well  translated 

story.  "  The  Queen  of  Spades,"  from  the  Russiin  of  Pushkin.  Robert 
S.  Ball,  the  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland,  comes  next  with  an  essay  on 
Darwinism.  Following  this  is  a  sketch  from  the  French  of  Legouve", 
entitled  "  Round  About  a  Cradle."  The  Marquis  of  Lome  gives  his 
conclusions  under  the  head  of  "Canadian  Home  Rule."  Eugene  Sal- 
inger, one  of  Germany's  brightest  writers,  is  the  author  of  the  enter- 
taining story  "  Late  Love  is  Longest."  "  Alexander  Dumas's  German 
Secretary"  is  a  bright  sketch  of  the  famous  journalist,  Albert  Wolff. 
Berthold  Auerbach's  story  "On  Guard"  is  interesting.  Rossi's  home 
is  charmingly  described  in  an  article  by  William  Beatty  Kingston,  and 
Mr.  Haweis  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a  performance  of  "  Parsifal"  at 
Bayreuth.  The  Modern  Age,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  $1.60  per 
annum. 

Announcements  :  Mr.  Crawford's  "  Romin  Singer"  will  be  rathera 
long  story.     It  will  run  through  the  Atlantic  for  the  coming  half-year. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner's  poems,  "  Airs  from  Arcady  and  Elsewhere," 

will  be  published  by  Charles  Scribner'sSons  in  March.— The  print- 
ing of  illustrated  papers  is  done  so  much  more  cheaply  in  London  than 
in  Paris  that  the  Figaro  had  its  magnificently  illustrated  Christmas 
number  printed  in  the  former  city.  The  presses  on  which  this  has  been 
placed  cost  one  thousand  dollars  each.     In  Paris  they  would  cost  three 

thousand  to  three  thousand  five  hundred   dollars. J.  S.  of  Dale 

has  written  "  a  powerful  allegorical  sketch  "  for  the  Independent. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  who  has  apparently  an  endless  capacity  ior  composition, 
is  now  living  in  Venice.  She  is  about  to  bring  out  a  work  on  that  city, 
in  addition  to  her  promised  novel  of  '*  Hester."  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  how  well  Mrs.  Oliphant  could  write  if  restricted  to  one 

book  in  two  or  three  years. Scribner  &  Welford  announce  the 

"  first  complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  historic  il  and  posthumous 
'  Memoirs '  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Wiliiam  Wraxall.-  The  work  is,  it  will 
be  remembered,  a  chronicle  of  that  period  in   British  history  especially 

interesting  to  Americans — the  years  between  1772  and  1784. Mr. 

F.  Marion  Crawford,  remarks  a  Boston  paper,  begins  novel-writing 
with  a  fecundity  that  bids  fair  to  rival  Anthony  Trollope  himself.  His 
"To  Leeward,"  just  published,  is  his  fourth  novel  withina  year.  This 
prodigal  production  is  not  likely  to  be  continued.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Crawford  made  an  instant  success  in  bis  debut  as  a  nov- 
elist, while  Mr.  Trollope  waited  ten  years  before  he  saw  any  indication 

of  popularity. A  daily  medical  journal  has  been  started  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  author  of  "Through  One  Administration,"  is  at 

present  engaged  upon  another  pLy.  "lam  very  lazy, "  she  says,  ' '  and 
although  I  have  done  an  immense  amount  of  work — I  have  written  ten 
books,  including  the  earlier  serials— I  have  accomplished  it  only  with 
the  greatest  effort.  I  don't  like  to  work,  and  I'm  very  lazy.  Of  course 
I  work  methodically.  I  go  to  my  room,  which  is  on  the  third  floor, 
every  morning  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  stay  there  until  lunch- 
eon. I  stay,  but  I  can't  always  write.  Sometimes  I  spend  nearly  the 
entire  time  walking  up  and  down  tossing  a  ball — a  habit  I  have,  as  I 
am  obliged  to  use  my  hands  when  thinking." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SEVEN    FIRST-NIGHT    FAILURES. 


"  Flaneur's  "  New  York  Gossip. 


Judge  Barrett's  play,  "  An  American  Wife,"  is  a  failure.  It 
had  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  given  it  by  the  "  first 
theatre  in  America,"  and  was  well  acted  throughout.  It 
opeDed  weakly,  and  gradual'y  slipped  lower  and  lower  as  it 
proceeded,  until  at  the  end  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  few 
rather  tame  characters  engaged  in  apparently  endless  con- 
versation. Judge  Barrett  has  not  succeeded  in  putting  any 
dramatic  action  in  his  play.  It  is  merely  a  series  of  dia- 
logues interrupted  by  mild  and  commonplace  situations. 
The  story  is  rather  threadbare,  and  the  speeches,  though 
more  or  less  interesting  to  lawyers  and  enthusiasts  on  the 
divorce  question,  are  decidedly  prosy  to  the  run  of  theatre- 
goers. 

Mr.  Wallack  says  now  he  has  had  enough  of  American 
plays.  He  says  people  may  carp  and  sneer  at  him  to  the 
end  of  his  days  for  his  persistency  in  producing  nothing  but 
foreign  dramas,  but  as  he  has  built  up  a  fortune  by  that  pol- 
icy, he  will  not  change  it  now  to  oblige  all  the  playwrights  in 
America.  He  has  thus  far  produced  three  American  plays, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  failures.  He  has  mounted  dozens 
of  imported  dramas  that  failed,  but  he  overlooks  that  now, 
and  lays  the  failure  of  Judge  Barrett's  play  to  the  fact  that 
its  authoi  is  an  American.  The  theatre  was  filled  on  Tues- 
day night  with  an  audience  of  great  intelligence.  Every 
lawyer  in  New  York  who  could  get  the  time  or  money  was 
in  attendance,  and  lots  of  society  people  helped  to  make  the 
auditorium  brilliant.  Judge  Barrett,  who  is  an  extremely 
nervous  and  modest  man,  would  not  respond  to  the  repeated 
calls  for  the  author,  but  deputized  John  Gilbert,  the  actor,  to 
make  a  short  speech.  On  the  whole,  it  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  Judge  Barrett's  name  has  been  associated  with  "An 
American  Wife."  He  made  a  mistake  in  trying  to  teach  a 
great  moral  lesson  in  a  society  drama.  The  day  has  gone 
by  for  that  sort  of  thing,  just  as  it  has  for  mo'al  Sunday- 
school  books.  The  American  people  want  to  be  amused, 
not  instructed.  If  they  can't  be  amused  they  must  weep. 
Frighten  them,  dazzle  them,  amuse  them,  or  move  them  to 
tears,  but  never  attempt  to  teach  them. 

Another  failure  is  to  be  recorded  this  week.  "  The  Pave- 
ments of  Paris  "  at  Niblo's  Garden  was  exactly  what  every- 
body expected  it  would  be.  Niblo's  Theatre  is  noted  for  the 
utter  and  disreputable  failures  of  its  first-nights.  No  man 
remembers  even  a  passable  performance  at  the  initial  repre- 
sentation of  a  drama  at  this  theatre,  and  so  no  one  was  sur- 
prised at  the  hitches  and  blunders  on  Monday  when  the 
Kiralfys  brought  out  their  grotesque  and  supernatural 
drama. 

On  the  first  night  of  "  Excelsior  "  at  Niblo's,  nearly  every 
scene  in  the  play  went  wrong.  Even  the  simoom,  which  was 
expected  to  sweep  across  the  desert  with  an  awe-inspiring 
effect,  got  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  at  a  critical 
juncture,  and  stayed  there  for  fifteen  minutes,  while  vile 
execrations  were  heard  behind  the  scenes.  Then  three  or 
four  brawny  carpenters,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  came  on  the 
stage  and  yanked  the  simoon  into  position.  The  scene  lost 
something  of  its  realistic  effect  through  this.  So  it  was 
when  they  were  digging  the  tunnel  in  the  third  act  of  ,(  Ex- 
celsior." The  first  digger  dug  a  pick-axe  through  the  scene, 
the  second  one  fell  against  a  pile  of  "  rocks  "  and  sent  them 
rolling  toward  the  foot-lights.  Most  of  the  "rocks"  turned 
over  in  their  flight  and  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  they 
were  soap-boxes  very  thinly  disguised.  "  Excelsior  "  did 
not  begin  till  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  after  midnight 
when  th*  curtain  dropped  for  the  last  time. 

But  the  blunders  at  the  first  night  of  the  "  Pavements  of 
Paris"  threw  tho5e  of  "Excelsior"  in  the  shade  "Excel- 
sior" was  simply  spectacular,  and  the  audience  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  stupidly-managed  scenes  as  much  as  anything 
else  ;  but  the  "  Pavements  of  Paris  "  pretends  to  be  a  drama, 
and  it  is  more  or  less  incongruous  to  stop  the  action  of  a 
drama  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  while  the  stage 
machinists  hammer,  and  push,  and  thump,  and  swear  with  a 
vehemence  that  is  perfectly  audible  to  the  audience.  The 
main  scene  of  the  "  Pavements  of  Paris  "  was  as  grotesque 
a  muddle  as  I  have  seen  for  a  long  while.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  act,  a  murder  is  committed  in  the  top  story  of  a 
French  dwelling,  and  the  murderer  descends  to  the  lower 
floor  and  drops  through  a  cellar-door  into  a  railroad  tunnel, 
lands  on  the  roof  a  lightning  express  train,  and  is  carried 
away. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  thrilling  episode  this  must  prove 
in  the  life  of  the  average  Parisian  assassin.  After  the  mur- 
der had  been  done  up  in  rather  an  awkward  manner,  Tues- 
day night,  the  assassin  began  to  tear  down  stairs  while  the 
scenery  moved  upward.  It  was  intended  that  his  flight 
should  be  rapid,  and  he  actually  meant  it  to  be  ;  the  trouble 
was  that  he  was  a  little  too  rapid.  He  rushed  irom  the  attic 
down  to  the  next  floor,  and  the  floor  moved  up  to  meet  him 
in  very  good  order.  Then"  after  striking  some  violent  and 
unnecessary  attitudes,  he  rushed  down  another  pair  of  stairs. 
But  this  time  something  went  wrong  ;  he  got  half-way  down 
the  stairs,  but  the  next  floor  wouldn't  come  up.  The  orches- 
tra thundered  like  mad,  and  the  howling  behind  the  scenes 
grew  into  a  clamor.  Creaking  and  hammering  went  on  as 
before,  but  the  scene  steadfastly  refused  to  come  up. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  devil  on  the  stage  dashed  on  through 
his  never-ending  series  of  tragic  attitudes  until  the  perspira- 
tion ran  off  the  end  of  his  nose  and  he  looked  as  limp  as  a  rag. 
Finally  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  sat  down  dejectedly  on  the 
stairs,  and  waited  for  the  house  to  come  up.  It  did  so  with 
a  suddenness  that  nearly  precipitated  him  into  the  cellar, 
and  he  moved  so  rapidly  after  that  that  it  was  a  race  for  life 
for  the  unfortunate  murderer,  so  as  to  save  himself  from  be- 
ing carried  through  the  roof.  He  won  the  heat,  however, 
and  sat  down  comfortably  on  the  roof  of  the  "  express  "  train 
— which  passed  beneath  the  cellar  at  the  thrilling  speed  of 
two  miles  a  day — without  further  mishap.  I  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  assassin  who  indulged  in  this  heroic  strug- 
gle on  Tuesday  night.  I  thought  when  he  began  to  speak 
that  three  dollars  a  week  would  be  an  extravagant  salary  for 
him,  but  when  it  is  considered  that  he  was  obliged  to  fight 
Kiralfy's  scenery  seven  times  a  week,  it  is  at  least  worth  three 
hundred  dollars  a  night. 

While  speaking  of  failure,  I  may  as  well  record  another, 


that  of  "  The  Glass  of  Fashion,"  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre. 
If  there  ever  was  a  blunderer,  it  is  Manager  John  Stetson. 
His  season  thus  far  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre  would  have 
sent  a  man  of  small  financial  resources  into  bankruptcy. 
Stetson  is  able  to  stand  it  because  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man. 
After  seeing  such  a  play  as  "  The  Glass  of  Fashion,"  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  for  the  hundredth  time  whether  man- 
agers have  any  common  sense  at  all.  A  play  so  utterly 
stupid  as  this,  ought  not  to  lead  any  one  astray.  Mr.  Stet- 
son paid  a  good  round  sum  for  it  (of  course  it  is  English), 
and  mounted  it  very  elaborately.  Sarah  Jewett,  Herbert 
Kelsey,  and  other  well-known  stage  people  were  thoroughly 
drilled  before  the  play  was  produced.  It  was  advertised 
thoroughly,  and — half  the  people  left  the  auditorium  after 
the  second  act. 

The  San  Francisco  people  took  all  the  honors  at  the  first 
performance  of  "  Delmer's  Daughter"  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  last  week.  One  of  the  ladies,  Marie  Bur- 
roughs, took  the  house  by  storm.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  on  the  New  York  stage  to-day.  Very  little 
is  known  of  her  here  except  that  she  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  she  was  an  amateur.  I  don't  suppose  I  can 
write  anything  about  her  that  would  be  new  to  San  Fran- 
cisco people.  She  has  set  everybody  chattering  here.  She 
is  tall,  with  a  perfect  figure  and  magnificent  eyes,  and  is  as 
graceful  as  poor  Adelaide  Neilson.  Her  voice  is  capital, 
too.  Although  she  did  not  have  the  leading  role,  she  carried 
off  all  the  honors  from  the  -Dther  women.  At  present  she 
overacts,  but  she  evinces  decided  dramatic  talent.  In  a  few 
years  she  will  be  a  famous  woman. 

The  next  triumph  for  San  Francisco  was  achieved  by 
Thomas  Gossman,  who  was  brought  over  from  San  Francisco 
by  Belasco  some  time  ago.  Dan  Frohman,  the  manager  of 
the  theatre,  became  convinced  some  time  ago  that  Gossman 
was  the  best  property  man  in  America.  Prior  to  the  produc- 
tion of  "  Delmer's  Daughter,"  the  Madison  Square  stage  was 
furnished  by  a  dozen  different  men.  The  upholstering  by 
one  man,  the  hangings  by  another,  the  carpets  by  a  third, 
the  furniture  by  a  fourth,  and  so  on.  This  time,  however, 
everything  was  given  over  to  Gossman.  He  did  admirably. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  New  York  stage  exceeds  the 
magnificence  of  the  stage  appointments  of  "Delmer's  Daugh- 
ter." The  people  appreciated  it  so  much,  that  in  the  second 
act  they  yelled  so  loudly  for  "  Gossman"  that  the  property- 
man,  blushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  was  obliged  to  appear 
three  times  before  the  audience.  The  chances  are  that  he 
would  not  have  received  but  one  call  had  he  not  appeared 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  overalls.  This  was  so  new  and  re- 
freshing, that  the  people  cheered  him.  It  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  A  scene-painter  and  property-man  in  an  elab- 
orate evening  dress  is  an  anomaly. 

"  Delmer's  Daughter "  is  not  a  great  success.  It  was 
written  by  Mr.  De  MilIe,who  occupies  the  position  of  reader 
for  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  He  receives  a  certain 
salary,  and  reads  all  the  plays  presented.  The  at  least  par- 
tial failure  of  De  Miller's  play  must  have  been  a  source  of 
delight  to  those  playwrights  who  have  had  their  plays  re- 
jected by  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  it  certainly 
destroys  the  confidence  of  a  gieat  many  people  in  the  abili- 
ties of  such  a  reader.  De  Mille  thinks  his  own  play  is  a 
masterpiece.  His  judgment  is  certainly  execrable  concern- 
ing his  own  play,  and  one  is  forced  to  the  same  conclusion 
in  regard  to  the  plays  of  others.  The  gas  man,  the  property 
man,  and  the  scene  painters,  all  received  calls  on  Monday 
night,  but  not  a  single  yell  was  uttered  for  the  author.  He 
sat  in  a  box  up-stairs,  and  bit  his  nails  during  most  of  the 
performance. 

"Delmer's  Daughter"  was  more  of  a  failure  than  people 
expected.  It  went  all  to  pieces  on  the  second  night  despite 
the  superb  scenery  and  admirable  cast,  and  the  "Rajah" 
was  substituted.  This  is  the  first  decided  failure  that  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre  has  had,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  policy  of  the  managers  of  this  theatre  has 
been  liberal,  patriotic,  and  well  defined.  They  seem  to  be 
the  only  managers  in  New  York  who  possess  originality  and 
brains.  They  showed  their  sense  in  withdrawing  the  play  at 
once,  for  after  their  tremendous  run  of  successes  they  could 
easily  have  bluffed  this  failure  into  a  semblance  of  prosperity. 
To  be  added  to  these  is  the  failure  of  Mr.  Daly's  production 
of  "  Girls  and  Boys,"  of  "  Storm-beaten,"  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  and  "  Estralla"  at  the  Standard. 

Here  are  seven  productions  within  the  space  of  two  weeks 
in  New  York  at  the  principal  theatres,  and  all  of  them  have 
been  fizzies.  The  dramatic  season,  which  opened  in  Sep- 
tember with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  promised  to  be  the 
most  interesting  season  in  the  history  of  the  city,  has  gone 
to  pieces  already.  Three  new  theatres  were  built  in  the 
summer,  and  they  are  all  failures.  Two  theatres  have  been 
burned  within  two  weeks,  and  Colonel  Mapleson  and  Mr. 
Abbey  are  both  heavy  losers  by  the  operatic  war.  The  only 
successes  have  been  "  The  Beggar  Student,"  at  the  Casino, 
"Fedora,"  at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  and  Henry 
Irving  at  the  Star.    Rather  a  dismal  showing  for  the  holidays. 

The  attempt  to  garrote  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bache  has  again 
called  attention  to  the  scandal  which  overhangs  the  Tyng 
family.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  city  has  there 
been  such  a  remarkable  scandal  as  this.  Everybody  knows 
it  who  knows  anything  about  the  clergyman,  or  his  various 
escapades.  Every  newspaper  man  in  New  York  knows  the 
details  from  A  to  Z,  and  yet  not  a  line  has  ever  appeared  in 
the  papers  about  it.  The  fact  is,  the  papers  are  afraid  to 
publish  the  thing.  They  are  waiting,  and  have  been  wait- 
ing for  years  and  years,  for  some  plausible  pretext  to  spring 
the  thing  upon  the  public.  If,  for  instance,  somebody  would 
sue  Tyng,  as  Tilton  sued  Beecher,  or  anybody  of  respectable 
standing  would  make  a  charge  against  the  clergyman,  yards 
and  yards  of  stuff  would  appear  in  every  paper  in  New  York 
within  twelve  hours.  It  so  happens  that  it  is  always  just 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  papers,  however.  Every  time  Mr. 
Bache  has  spoken  about  the  men  who  tried  to  blackmail 
Doctor  Tyng  with  certain  letters,  the  papers  have  referred 
prominently  to  the  "  Tyng  scandal,"  evidently  with  the  hope 
that  somebody  would  be  induced  by  this  prominence  to  come 
forward  and  lay  the  eminent  clergyman  out ;  but  he  is  still 
calm  and  serene,  and  probably  will  remain  so  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  newspapers  may 
make  a  final  fling  at  him  in  the  obituaries,  though  the  chances 
are  against  even  that.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  December  19,  1883, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  Thompson  Street  Poker  Clnb. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Thompson  Street  Poker 
Club,  Saturday  evening,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both  his  eyes 
had  that  moming  accidentally  collided  with  the  knuckles  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Thankful  Smith,  after  a  slight  financial  misun- 
derstanding, and  that  for  two  hours  he  had  lost  every  jack- 
pot he  had  opened,  Mr.  Tooter  Williams  presented  some- 
what the  aspect  of  gloom.  Mr.  Gus  Johnson  was  one  dollar 
and  forty-nine  cents  ahead,  having  had  an  unusually  steady 
two-pair  streak  ;  Mr.  Rube  Jackson  had  sixty-nine  cents 
worth  of  velvet  before  him  ;  Professor  Brick  was  a  few  cop- 
pers and  a  postage-stamp  on  the  rieht  side,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iams, who  was  banking,  was  the  only  loser.  It  being  his 
deal,  three  kings  wandered  into  his  hand,  and  might  have 
proved  effectual  but  for  the  sad  fact  that  everybody  noticed 
the  expression  of  his  eye  and  fled.  A  jack-pot  was  then  in 
order,  and  after  it  had  climbed  to  aces,  the  players  braced 
up,  and  knew  that  the  event  of  the  evening  had  come.  At 
that  moment  the  door  opened  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  ac- 
companied by  a  slight  odor  of  hiccoughs,  entered,  took  his 
seat  behind  Mr.  Jackson's  chair,  and  glared  a  renewal  of  the 
morning  hostilities  at  Mr.  Williams.  That  gentleman 
haughtily  refused  to  notice  it.  however,  but  opened  the  pot 
with  a  burst  of  chips  which  scared  Mr.  Johnson  half  to  death. 
Professor  Brick  came  in, 

"Rise  dat,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Jackson. 
Then  he  whispered  audibly  :  "  Dem  tree  nines  'II  win  dat 
pot,  sho." 

Back  came  Mr  Williams,  and  then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith 
counseled  Mr.  Jackson  to  "jess  call,"  and  "see  what  dem 
nines'll  ketch  in  de  draw." 

Mr.  Jackson  wanted  two  cards,  and  caught  a  pair  of  trays. 
Mr.  Williams  held  up  a  king  and  drew  one  card,  which,  after 
elaborately  combing  his  hand,  he  discovered  to  be  another 
king-     The  battle  was  then  resumed. 

"  I'll  back  dem  nines  for  all  I'se  wuff,"  said  Mr.  Smith  slip- 
ping his  wallet  into  Mr.  Jackson's  hand.  And  so  they  went 
at  each  other  until  even  Mr.  Williams's  new  collar-button  was 
up,  and  he  was  forced  to  call : 

"  Whad  yo'  got,  niggah  ?" 

"  Whad  yo'  got  yo'se'f?"  retorted  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  I'se  got  er  jack-full — dat's  what  /got,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"•Shome  down,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  imperturbably. 

Mr.  Williams  proudly  skinned  out  three  jacks  and  a  pair 
of  kings,  and  inquired  rather  superciliously,  was  "dat  good?" 

"We'se  loaded  fer  bar  over  yar,"  retorted  Mr.  Smith,  eva- 
sively. 

"  Whad  ? "  asked  Mr.  Williams,  astonished  ;  for  as  dealer, 
he  was  certain  he  had  not  given  Mr.  Williams  a  fourth  nine. 

"  We'se  jess — jess  loaded  fer  bar." 

"  Whad's  da'  ?  "  reiterated  Mr.  Williams,  turning  as  pale 
as  he  could.    "  Shope  dem  nines  !" 

Mr.  Smith's  only  reply  was  to  spread  Mr.  Jackson's  hand 
out.  It  consisted  mainly  of  queens,  with  a  flavor  of  trays  to 
give  it  strength.  He  then  gathered  in  the  pot,  and,  with 
Mr.  Jackson,  quitted  the  room.  Mr.  Williams  sat  in  deep 
thought.  After  a  little,  he  said  :  "  I  like  de  game  for  fun — 
iess,  jess  to  pass  away  de  time.  But  dat" — here  Mr.  Will- 
iams waved  his  hand  toward  the  de'bris  of  the  recent  en- 
counter, with  the  air  of  one  inculcating  a  lofty  moral — "  dat's 
gamblin'  1 " — Life. 


The  German  Barber. 

"  Dot's  a  curious  dings  apowd  chokes.  A  choke  may  in 
von  blace  pe  very  funny,  und  dree  feet  avay  pe  no  choke  ad 
all.  Now,  you  chust  see  if  you  dink  dis  is  funny,  alretty.  A 
nice  olt  chendleman  is  riting  mit  a  railroat  drain  uf  cars,  und 
he  is  dinking  uf  serious  dings.  A  young  monkey  feller  is 
riting  also  mit  der  same  car.  He  dinks  apowd  foolishness. 
Der  drain  sdops,  und  beople  get  owid.  Bresently  der  drain 
sdarts  again.  Der  young  veller  says  to  der  olt  chendleman  : 
'Py  Chimany!  You  see  dot  chendleman  py  der  sdation? 
He  has  left  his  valise,  und  dare  it  is  by  der  negst  seat,  py 
golly  !  Dot's  doo  pad.'  Der  olt  chendleman  says  :  '  Here, 
I  chuck  it  to  him,  alretty.'  So  he  der  vinder  obens,  fires 
owid  der  pig  valise,  und  hollers  to  der  man,  vich  looks  at 
him  mit  surbrise.  Der  drain  goes  like  der  teffil.  Choost 
der  same  dime  a  man  vot  is  in  der  car  crabs  der  olt  chendle- 
man und  bunches  hees  nose  und  chokes  him  right  avay.  He 
says  :  '  Vot  insite  der  mischief  dit  you  sdeal  my  dings  und 
fire 'em  avay  from  der  vinder?'  und  bunches  und  chokes 
him  ofer  some  more.  Der  young  veller  vot  vos  der  origina- 
shun  of  der  whole  dings,  he  hollers,  und  laughs,  und  sgreams, 
und  says  uf  somepody  lon'd  pinch  him  he'll  tie  right  avay. 
Do  you  dink  dot's  a  choke?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  reporter  ;  "  don't  you  ?" 

"No,  I  ton'd,"  the  barber  replied.  "Dot  olt  chendleman 
is  me.  Dot's  a  choke  py  der  negst  shair,  alretty,  pegause 
der  monkey  parber  is  der  young  veller.  Dot's  der  vay  I 
sbend  Grismas,  pudding  blasters  on  my  nose  und  gidding 
my  eyes  bainted." 

When  the  reporter  quitted  the  shop  he  found  the  barber's 
assistant  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  the  sidewalk, 
waving  his  hand  to  a  young  woman  with  a  bundle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street. 

"  Did  der  poss  dell  you  apowd  how  he  gaptured  his  bleck 
nose  und  ploody  eye  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the  reporter. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  reporter. 

"  Apowd  der  drain  of  cars  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  He  inwended  dot  sdory  oud  of  a  gomic  baper,"  said  the 
assistant.  "  Der  druth  apowd  how  he  got  his  nose  bleck  und 
plue  is  dis  vay  :  He  has  got  coming  to  see  him  at  his  house 
an  olt  sweetheart  from  Chermany.  Der  oder  morning  he 
comes  down  choost  apowd  taylight  und  looks  der  kitchen  in 
und  sees  a  nead  und  drim  leedle  figure  pending  ofer  der 
sdove.  'Ah,  ha  ! '  he  says, '  I  haf  some  leedle  fun  mit  my 
olt  sveetheart.'  So  he  comes  up  very  sofd  und  sveed  und 
nice,  und  he  blaces  von  arm  arount  her  vaisd  und  pends  beck 
her  head,  und  says  :  '  Ve  haf  choost  von  und  neffer  dell,'  und 
he  kisses  her.  Choost  der  same  minute,  it  vos  doo  late.  He 
sees  it  vos  his  mutterin-law.  Chimany  Grismas !  Der  olt 
vooman  is  a  teffil  mit  tin  veels  !  She  trove  his  nose  der  beck 
uf  his  head  mit  a  boker.  Now  he  is  choosd  gi  ":- :  redder, 
his  vife  is  coming  home." — New  York  Sun. 
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In  those  countries  where  the  heavens  are  continually 
charged  with  electricity,  where  storms  of  thunder  are  fre- 
quent, and  strokes  of  fatal  lightning  occasional,  it  is  always 
a  relief  when  the  storm  has  burst  and  the  danger  is  passed. 
It  is  a  relief  to  the  survivors  who  have  escaped  without  cas- 
ualty, even  if  some  few  have  been  struck.  Since  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Collon  suit,  the  atmosphere  has  been  charged 
with  all  sorts  of  sulphurous  and  bad-sme'.ling  things,  and 
the  heavens  have  been  black  with  mysterious  accusations. 
Thanks  to  the  enterprise  that  comes  from  malignity,  the 
Chronicle,  in  its  Sunday's  issue,  sprung  the  mine,  and  gave 
us,  in  three  closely  printed  pages,  the  Huntington-Colton 
correspondence.  We  have  heard  of  these  letters  ever  since 
the  death  of  the  worthy  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, and  we  are  only  disappointed  that  they  have  not 
panned  out  one-hundredth  part  of  the  vile  calumnies  with 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  charged.  With  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Bird,  Parrott,  and  Castle— Sargent, 
Gorham,  and  Carr— there  are  none  wounded  to  the  death. 
Among  the  dead  bodies  found  under  the  ruins,  Sargent  is 
the  worst  mutilated.  Carr  has  reserved  the  privilege  of 
selling  himself  for  what  any  purchaser  may  think  him  worth, 
as  he  has  never  been  in  official  position.  Gorham  never 
had  any  character  to  lose.  But  Sargent  was  a  member  of 
Congress  and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  If  he  took 
money,  it  was  for  services  rendered  in  office.  It  will  be  hard 
for  Mr.  Sargent  to  explain  the  reasons  why  he  should  become 
"madly  wild"  at  the  employment  of  Senator  Gwin  ;  and  it 
will  be  hard  for  him  to  justify  his  intimate  association  with 
Messrs.  Carr  and  Gorham  when  they  were  running  the  poli- 
tics of  California— when  Carr  was  in  the  admitted  employ- 
ment of  the  company  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  year  ;  when  Gorham  had  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  bonds,  and  Carr  had  received 
sixty  thousand  dollars  of  bonds  for  his  valuable  services,  in 
addition  to  money  used  by  him.  Perhaps  the  Minister  Pl'en- 
ipotentiary  and  Embassador  Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  will  deem  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  if  not  to  himself,  at  least  to  the  country 
whose  dignity  and  honor  he  has  in  keeping,  to  explain  why 
he  "  showed  temper,"  and  why  he  got  "  madly  wild."  Per- 
haps he  will  explain  in  what  respect  he  had  been  "  shame- 
fully used  "  ;  whether,  "  when  Carr  (Castle)  was  satisfied,  he 
would  be  satisfied  ■ ;  whether  "  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  property";  whether  he  was  finally  satisfied ;  whether, 
after  Carr  got  his  "  ten  or  twenty  thousand  a  year,"  under  con- 
dition to  "  control  his  friends  "—a  condition  to  be  embodied 


in  a  "  written  proposition  " — he  was  controlled ;  and  whether 
there  were  any  moneyed  considerations  which  made  him 
first  friendly,  then  mad,  then  indifferent,  and  then  so  kind 
and  useful  as  to  enlist  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  its 
branches  and  leased  lines,  to  work  for  his  reelection.  The 
Government  at  Washington  will  necessarily  investigate  this 
most  serious  exposure,  and,  if  found  true,  will  recall  our 
minister  from  Berlin.  Ex-Senator  Gwin  was  not  in  public 
life  ;  and  if  he  has  done  nothing  worse  than  to  persuade  his 
Southern  friends  that  it  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  South  that 
there  should  be  constructed  a  direct  railroad  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  Orleans,  he  has  but  little  to  regret  and  less  to 
apologize  for.  Senator  Jones  was  the  promoter  of  a  rival 
railroad  enterprise,  and  this  accounts  for  his  business  trans- 
actions with  the  Central  Pacific  people.  Senators  Hager, 
Conness,  Booth,  Cole,  Miller,  Farley,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress Page,  Pacheco,  Davis,  Clayton,  and  nearly  all  who 
have  figured  for  the  fifteen  years  or  more  in  which  these 
railroads  have  been  fighting  for  success,  are  in  no  sense 
smirched  by  this  confidential  correspondence  which  comes 
from  the  inner  circle  at  Washington,  where  so  much  prof- 
ligacy is  carried  on.  William  A.  Piper  is  complimented  by 
the  very  graphic  description  of  him.  If  Spencer  of  Ala- 
bama gets  hit,  and  Walker  of  Virginia  is  called  a  slippery 
fellow  ;  if  the  Congress  of  1878  was  called  "  agrarian"  and 
"  hard,"  and  its  members  styled  "  a  wild  set  of  demagogues," 
we  may  not  quarrel  with  the  writer  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
subsequent  events  have  given  proof  of  his  assertions.  This 
and  most  of  our  recent  Congresses  have  abounded  is  "  Com- 
mercial Committees,"  and  in  the  membership  of  men  who 
have  not  been  easily  convinced  except  for  "  solid  reasons." 
Mr.  Huntington's  brief  allusion  to  such  men  as  Jay  Gould, 
Tom  Scott,  Hatch,  Dodge  &  Co.,  Trenor  W.  Park,  Wm.  E. 
Dodge,  Moses  Taylor,  Wm.  Rice,  Sidney  Dillon,  James 
Keene,  William  Duncan,  M.  S.  Latham,  and  D.  O.  Mills, 
though  written  in  the  utmost  confidence,  contains  nothing 
for  which  he  may  blush.  His  allusions  to  our  people,  and 
especially  to  railroad  men,  are  the  reverse  of  unkind.  Su- 
perintendent Towne,  Judge  Sanderson,  Harvey  Brown, 
Stubbs,  and  Gray,  all  come  in  for  pleasant  mention.  Of 
Franchott  he  says  :  "  He  was  true  in  all  places."  Even  A. 
A.  Cohen  comes  in  for  just  treatment.  While  for  his  asso- 
ciates, Messrs.  Stanford,  Hopkins,  and  Crocker,  there  is  ex- 
pressed only  the  kindliest  and  most  friendly  regard,  solici- 
tude for  the  temporary  illness  of  Charles  Crocker,  and  sym- 
pathy for  Mr.  Hopkins,  his  partner  of  earlier  struggles.  All 
through  his  letters  is  found  the  desire  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  California.  The  interest  of  our  State  and  the  well- 
fare  of  our  people  are  held  steadily  in  view.  Pleasant  allu- 
sions are  made  to  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Hopkins.  [These 
are  mentioned  by  the  writer  because  of  the  whispered  lies 
that  small  malice  has  been  busy  in  distributing  in  this  direc- 
tion ever  since  the  Colton  case  was  conceived.] 


In  this  correspondence  we  recognize  that  certain  things 
have  been  accomplished,  certain  men  have  been  obtained, 
and  certain  ends  have  been  achieved,  by  indirection.  It 
would  be  better  that  such  appliances  were  never  brought 
into  use.  It  would  also  be  better  if  original  sin  had  not 
been  allowed  to  invade  the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  had  no  evidence  of 
its  possible  truth.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Republican  party 
in  California  had  never  fallen  to  such  a  low  estate  as  that 
Sargent,  Gorham,  and  Carr  could  control  it,  and  run  its  con- 
ventions and  its  legislatures,  and  thus  mike  their  employ- 
ment a  necessity.  It  would  be  better  if  the  Congress  and 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were  composed  of  honest 
and  unapproachable  men,  and  that  among  them  there  were 
no  demagogues,  nor  black-mailers,  nor  Presidential  aspir- 
ants. It  would  be  better  if  there  were  no  vile  lobby  at 
Washington,  in  which  pimps  and  prostitutes  prosper,  and 
gamblers  obtain  influence  over  weak  men,  and  in  which  the 
dinners  of  Sam  Ward,  the  intrigues  of  Tom  Scott,  and  the 
money  of  Jay  Gould  find  modes  of  influencing  congressional 
action.  But  the  theological  axiom,  that  it  is  legitimate  to 
fight  the  devil  with  fire,  having  been  carried  into  political 
diplomacy,  we  are  not  quite  certain  how  far  such  moral  men, 
as  we  claim  ourselves  to  be,  can  criticise  Mr.  Huntington  for 
having  fought  with  fire  the  devils  who  beset  him  in  his  legit- 
imate business  schemes.  We  are  not  quite  certain,  as  we 
look  around  us,  here  in  San  Francisco,  which  one  of  the 
men  now  engaged  in  throwing  stones  at  the  railroad  does  not 
live  in  a  glass  house.  We  do  not  recognize  "  the  man  with- 
out sin."  If  there  is  one  man  in  all  our  business  or  profes- 
sional circles  who  would  have  come  with  cleaner  hands  from 
such  a  contest  than  Mr.  Huntington,  we  have  not  made  his 
acquaintance.  The  accomplishment  of  so  great  undertak- 
ings as  have  been  successfully  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford, Hopkins,  Huntington,  and  the  Crockers,  could  not 
have  been  achieved  by  more  intelligent  and  more  honorable 
conduct  than  has  characterized  the  dealings  of  these  people 
with  courts,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  legislatures 
of  States,  officials,  and  private  individuals.  So  far,  it  has 
not  been  demonstrated  that  any  honest  or  honorable  man 
has  been  approached  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  the 
most  exhaustive  and  searching  investigation  will  prove  that ' 


no  judge  has  been  solicited  with  a  bribe,  and  no  official 
tempted  who  has  not  himself  made  the  first  advances.  Mr. 
Huntington  was  compelled  to  represent  his  associates  and 
to  be  their  agent  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  national 
work  ;  and  it  is  not  his  fault  if  this  work  carried  him  to  the 
Jardin  Mabille  at  Washington,  where  so  many  lifted  skirts  dis- 
closed the  whhe  embroidered  hem  of  invitation  and  tempta- 
tion. In  the  first  published  letter  of  1874,  Mr.  Luttrell  was 
desired  to  work  for  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Rail- 
roads ;  "  it  would  be  for  his  interest" — "  for  that  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people."  He — Huntington — "  wanted  a 
large  amount  of  the  lands  and  good  things  between  Spadra 
and  San  Gorgonio  "  for  building  them  a  railroad  which  made 
ten-dollar  lands  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  The  Arizona  road 
was  urged  because  it  "was  of  importance  to  San  Francisco," 
and  all  through  these  letters  runs  the  idea  of  serving  the 
people  of  California.  The  Southern  road,  in  opposition  to 
Tom  Scott's  Texas  Pacific  road,  was  inspired  by  the  single 
idea  of  concentrating  the  Arizona  business  in  San  Francisco 
and  giving  to  the  California  system  an  independent  through 
line,  from  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
It  was  conceived  and  pushed  to  completion  against  Jay 
Gould,  Tom  Scott,  and  the  Union  Pacific  interests,  that  our 
railroad  system  might  be  an  independent  one.  It  demanded 
finesse,  concealment,  intrigue,  brains,  industry,  and  untiring 
and  sleepless  vigilance.  It  demanded  money  at  a  time 
when  money  was  hard  to  get,  when  railroad  securities — es- 
pecially upon  uncompleted  roads — were  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate ;  when  credits  were  weak  ;  at  a  time  when  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  were  driven  from  the  New  York  market ; 
when  the  Pennsylvania  Central  was  strained,  and  when  the 
Reading  fell.  The  means  used  by  the  railroad  people  to  ac- 
complish results  are  not  other  than  those  resorted  to  by  all 
business  men  in  like  conditions.  Mr.  Huntington  writes 
while  in  the  very  darkest  hour  of  his  fight :  "  Tom  Scott  is 
making  a  terrible  effort,  promising  everything  to  everybody, 
and  I  promise  nothing  that  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  fulfill. 
I  keep  on  high  ground."  At  this  hard  pinch,  and  when  he 
was  straining  every  nerve  for  success,  he  advises  his  Cali- 
fornia associates  that  Sargent,  Gorham,  and  Carr  "  are  sure 
to  do  their  worst,  but  my  better  judgment  tells  me  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  scamps  into  camp."  In  letter  354 
he  discloses  his  own  ideas  of  the  proper  and  effective  mode 
of  influencing  legislation,  when  he  says  :  "  If  we  spend 
half  as  much  money  laying  rails  east  of  Colorado  as  Tom 
Scott  spends  in  his  Washington  lobby,  we  shall,  in  my 
opinion,  surely  beat  him."  If  our  people  will  recall  this  es- 
pecial session,  when  Tom  Scott  debauched  and  polluted 
the  whole  political  atmosphere,  when  he  was  making  his 
false  promises  at  San  Diego,  pretending  to  grade  a  pass 
over  the  mountain  range  north  of  Los  Angeles,  shamming 
work  at  Fort  Yuma,  and  expending  forty  millions  of 
promises  to  get  a  Government  endorsement  of  forty  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  Texas  Pacific  Bonds,  they  will  appreciate 
how  honorable  was  the  effort  to  beat  him,  by  "  laying  rails 
east  of  the  Colorado  ; "  and  this,  too,  while  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton's enemies  were  plotting,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  prevent  bridging  the  Colorado  River  by  a  rail- 
road then  constructed  across  the  Colorado  desert,  on  the 
California  side,  which  had  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert 
transit  on  the  eastern  side  before  it  reached  the  possibility 
of  passenger  or  freight  traffic. 


These  letters  disclose  the  anxieties  and  expose  the  labors 
of  only  one  of  our  railroad  builders.  While  Huntington  was 
fighting  the  tiger  in  Wall  Street  and  the  skunk  in  the  Wash- 
ington lobby,  our  California  people  were  combating  with 
nature,  overcoming  mountain  ranges  and  deserts,  and  fight- 
ing with  whirling  snows  and  drifting  sands.  While  at  Hun- 
tington's feet  "  Black  and  Tan "  was  barking  for  coin,  and 
"Bird"  was  "wildly  mad,"  on  this  side  the  continent,  we 
had  in  San  Francisco  a  demagogue  element  fighting  the 
construction.  The  road  itself  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
"  the  Dutch  Flat  wago»-road  swindle."  When  it  asked  a 
terminus  suitable  for  its  traffic  in  Mission  Bay,  it  was  denied. 
When  from  Congress  it  asked  for  Goat  Island,  it  was  fought. 
When  it  sought  a  terminal  resting-place  on  the  Oakland 
water-front,  it  was  beset  by  litigation.  Demagogism  in  the 
Democratic  party  challenged  demagogism  in  the  Republican 
party.  Party  platforms  were  based  upon  hatred  of  the  rail- 
roads. State  campaigns  were  contests  against  railroads. 
An  Irish  riot  produced  an  Irish  Constitution.  Railroad 
Commissioners  floated  into  power  in  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  hurt  the  railroads  by  reducing  fares  and 
freights  to  points  of  confiscation.  In  the  meantime,  the  rail- 
roads belonging  to  the  Stanford  system  were  steadily 
pushed  to  completion,  since  which  time  they  have  been 
bringing  wealth  and  population  to  our  coast.  An  Oriental 
steam  line  has  brought  to  us  the  commerce  of  Asia,  and  has 
not  driven  off  the  older  line  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company.  Branches  are,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Railroad 
Commission  with  its  arbitrary  powers  scores  of  other  branrh- 
es  would  be,  built  to  every  valley  and  wooded  mountain  side. 
From  the  railroad-builders  have  come  to  our  city  of  San 
Francisco  the  most  perfect  system  of  avenue  roads,  over 
which  passengers  are  carried  with  greater  speed,  comfort, 
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safety,  and  cheapness  than  they  are  carried  in  any  other  city 
in  the  world.  Even  now  there  is  a  suit  pending  to  declare  a 
nuisance  the  one  which  bulkheads  our  park  from  drifting 
sands,  and  enables  our  people  to  reach  the  ocean  for  five 
cents.  And  yet  we  blame  these  men,  whom  we  do  not  fully 
appreciate,  that  they  are  not  grateful  for  what  they  have  done 
for  us.  The  fact  is,  everything  they  have  done,  and  every 
rail  they  have  laid  has  been  in  spite  of  an  opposition  which 
is  not  even  yet  entirely  overcome.  They  have  lived  in,  and 
worked  for,  a  community  that  has  ever  been  jealous  of  them. 
Political  parties  have  made  capital  by  opposition.  A  press 
has  lived  upon  their  defamation.  They  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  defamation,  misrepresentation,  and  black  mailing  ; 
and  if  they  have  bribed  or  bought  legislators,  and  kept 
blackguards  in  their  pay,  it  is  because  we  have  elected 
venal  and  corrupt  legislators,  and  because  we  allow  our 
politics  to  be  controlled  by  mercenaries  and  blackguards. 


For  what  purpose  these  letters  were  introduced  as  evi 
dence  we  have  no  knowledge,  nor  is  it  within  the  purpose  of 
this  writing  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Colton  in  his  lifetime  be- 
trayed, deceived,  and  robbed  his  associates,  or  not.  Whether, 
at  his  death,  his  heirs  were  generously  and  honorably  dealt 
with  it  is  not  our  province  to  determine,  nor,  while  suit  is 
pending,  to  express  an  opinion.  We  are,  however,  permitted 
to  say  that  in  these  letters,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  them — 
and  reading  them  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  they  were  written — there  is  nothing  to  convince  us  that 
these  railroad-builders  do  not  deserve  well  of  the  community 
in  which  and  for  which,  and  for  themselves,  they  have  so  suc- 
cessfully toiled.  The  three  brief  letters  of  Charles  Crocker 
are  characteristic  of  him,  and  are  alike  creditable  to  his 
heart  and  head.  In  them  we  see  no  evidence  tending  to 
prove  that  he  was  at  any  time  other  than  the  confiding  and 
generous  friend  of  Colton,  and  the  friend  of  the  people  of 
California.  He  refers  to  the  road  through  Arizona  "  as  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  at  large  " ;  to  the  build- 
ing of  his  house  on  the  hill,  and  the  "pleasant  intercourse 
between  himself  and  Colton  as  they  should  grow  old  to- 
gether " ;  calls  him  "  old  fellow,"  and  bids  him  "  hold  his 
grip "  while  fighting  to  hold  the  bridge.  Through  all  his 
letters  runs  the  vein  of  facetiae.  He  won't  build  railroads 
" for  sheep"  He  asks  Colton  to  stand  up  as  he  did  " when 
defending  the  jail  at  Siskiyou."  "  Your  honor  was  in  danger 
then,  your  pocket  now."  He  refers  to  his  own,  and  Stan- 
ford's, and  Hopkins's  houses  on  the  hill ;  to  Nob  Hill  as  the 
pleasantest  part  of  town,  "  provided  too  many  railroad  men 
do  not  get  there." 

After  a  careful  and  patient  reading  of  all  these  letters,  we 
find  in  them  nothing  on  the  part  of  our  railroad-builders  and 
Mr.  Huntington,  and  the  evidence  of  nothing  that  any  busi- 
ness man  in  America,  charged  with  like  responsibiliiy,  would 
not  have  done  under  like  conditions.  All  apprehension  of 
dire  consequences  resulting  from  their  being  read  either  in 
Washington  or  Wall  Street,  we  are  quite  confident,  is  ill- 
founded,,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  anxiety  by  the 
friends  of  the  writer.  When  any  intelligent  and  honest- 
minded  man  recalls  his  own  private  correspondence  with 
business  associates,  he  will  not,  we  think,  refuse  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Huntington  by  reason  of  any  disclosures  to  his  di 
advantage  made  by  these  letters.  Perhaps,  when  the  more 
generous  and  broad  minded  of  our  people  recall  the  history 
of  all  this  railroad  building ;  reflect  that,  of  the  original  firm, 
Edward  Crocker  and  Mark  Hopkins  are  dead  ;  that  both 
Messrs.  Stanford  and  Crocker  have  been  seriously  strained 
in  their  health,  they  will  appreciate  the  cost  of  the  struggle 
to  reach  the  beatitude  of  great  wealth  over  the  stormy  road 
of  railroad  building.  In  the  possession  of  a  large  income 
from  the  Argonaut,  so  easily  acquired  and  so  happily  en- 
joyed, we  feel  no  inclination  to  change  places  with  Mr. 
Huntington,  when,  from  a  brain  over-taxed  and  a  body  over- 
worked, he  writes  :  "lam  so  tired  I  think  this  Washington 
business  will  kill  me  ; "  so  weary  when  he  says  :  "  I  do  not 
think  I  have  had  one  hour's  sleep  in  the  last  four  days,  and 
am  getting  very  nervous  ; "  so  disgusted,  as  wnen  "  the  way 
I  feel  to-day  I  would  as  soon  they  pass  an  act  to  confiscate 
all  the  property,  as  to  be  compelled  to  stay  in  Washington 
for  the  next  ten  years,  as  I  have  in  the  last  ten."  "  I  am 
tired  and  want  to  quit,"  says  Mr.  Huntington,  "  and  the  only 
thing  that  keeps  me  up  in  this  Washington  business  is  in 
knowing  that  it  is  the  last  session  I  shall  ever  attend  to  it." 
If  the  wealth  of  the  railroad  millionaires  could  be  tossed  into 
a  crucible,  and  to  the  same  vessel  be. flung  the  tortures  and 
vexations  of  its  acquisition,  the  anxiety  and  labor  of  its  re- 
tention, the  lost  fun,  the  lost  years,  the  probabilities  of  short 
lives,  certainties  of  bad  digestion  and  bad  health,  we  would 
not  swap  our  clear  conscience,  good  morals,  sell-esteem, 
quiet  life,  and  generous  income  derived  from  the  Argonaut 
for  any  one  of  the  chances  to  be  drawn  from  this  pot  of  rail- 
road luck.  All  the  same,  we  feel  grateful  toward  men  who 
have  spent  their  brains,  their  lives,  their  comfort,  and  their 
fortunes,  in  providing  for  our  coast  and  our  city  a  system  of 
railroads  which  contributes  to  our  comfort,  adds  to  our  popu- 
lation, increases  our  wealth,  promotes  our  prosperity,  and, 
while  it  makes  them  rich,  does  not  impoverish  us. 


The  Commissioners  of  Golden  Gate  Park  claim  that  it 
and  the  great  highway,  its  ocean  front,  "  are  under  their 
exclusive  control  and  management,"  as  provided  by  an  act 
of  the  State  Legislature,  approved  April  4th,  1870.  "Ex- 
clusive control  and  management  of  the  great  highway  "  was 
given  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Session  of  1874. 
This  right  of  management,  control,  and  administration  has 
been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  numerous 
cases,  particularly  when  it  allowed  the  building  of  the  Park 
and  Ocean  Railroad,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Park  Commissioners.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  recognized  this  right  of  administration 
of  the  Park  Commissioners,  when  it  made  formal  applica- 
tion to  them,  and  received  from  them  in  writing  iheir  con- 
sent to  occupy  the  ocean  beach,  within  Park  limits,  for  a 
life-saving  station.  The  State's  right  to  the  land  rests  upon 
the  same  title  as  all  the  water-lot  property  of  San  Francisco, 
which  is  owned  by  private  individuals,  and  upon  which  im- 
provements have  been  erected  of  the  value  of  many 
millions.  The  Park  Commissioners  have  obtained  a  de- 
cision from  the  Police  Commissioners  that  no  licenses  shall 
be  given  to  sell  liquor  upon  the  "  great  highway  ; "  and 
counsel  has  been  employed  to  test  in  the  courts  all  the 
questions  involved  in  the  controversy.  If  Messrs.  Con. 
Mooney,  Denis  Kearney,  Monnihan,  Moriarity,  and  Mc- 
Ginnis,  can  be  allowed  to  squat  upon  Golden  Gate  Park 
and  its  avenues,  and  occupy  them  for  gin-mills,  dance-houses, 
coffee-shops,  peanut-stands,  and  sloggers'  dens,  there  is  one 
Commissioner  who  will  accept  the  result,  as  he  does  every 
other  unavoidable  infliction  which  comes  from  the  devil,  with 
such  philosophy  as  he  may  at  the  time  be  able  to  command. 
If  the  law  is  with  the  Commissioners,  and  the  courts  dare 
decree  it,  they  will  comb  the  beach  of  these  trespassers.  If 
the  law  is  against  the  Commissioners,  and  against  the  decent 
people  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  ocean  beach,  they  will  pray 
God  for  a  southeaster,  and  hope  it  may  sweep  this  colony  of 
industrious  fleas  into  the  sea.  When  the  jurisdiction  and 
power  of  the  Park  Commission  are  recognized,  it  will  be 
time  to  consider  to  what  extent  this  ocean  resort  shall  be 
made  available  for  honest  traffic  and  innocent  amusements. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  recent  attack  on  our  military  estab- 
lishments your  argument  implies,  if  it  does  not  so  distinctly  state,  that 
this  country  could  well  dispense  with  any  regular  army,  the  institution 
being  of  so  little  value.  In  a  former  editorial,  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  NalioDal  Guard  of  California,  you  express  corre- 
sponding sentiments  with  regard  to  the  militia.  Will  you  please  inform 
us  if  you  would  really  like  to  see  both  these  institutions  disbanded  ? 
And  if  so,  with  what,  if  anything,  you  would  replace  them  ? 

Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory.  Inquirer. 

We  did  not  attack  the  military  establishment  at  West 
Point,  nor  question  its  designed  usefulness,  nor  deny  that  it 
has  produced  patriots  and  soldiers,  scholars  and  gentlemen. 
We  complimented  the  earlier  graduates  of  the  institution. 
What  we  did  do,  was  to  criticise  the  result  of  its  labors  in 
these  later  years,  and  comment  upon  the  dancing,  cigarette- 
smoking  young  lieutenant  who  spends  his  lile  in  parting  his 
hair  in  the  precise  middle  of  his  empty  head  ;  who  regards 
the  lancers  and  the  german  the  highest  of  attainments,  and 
a  wealthy  marriage  as  the  summit  of  human  ambition.  We 
commented  upon  the  graduates  who,  when  placed  in  post  or 
barrack,  do  not  devote  themselves  to  study,  but  give  them- 
selves up  to  idleness,  folly,  and  commissary  whisky.  We 
declare  again  that  from  this  generation  of  West  Point  gradu- 
ates there  is  being  turned  out  upon  the  country,  for  main- 
tenance, a  set  of  undeserving,  id  e  young  men,  with  aimless 
lives.  We  do  not  forget  nor  under-estimate  those  excep- 
tional men  who  have  made  their  mark  ;  nor  do  we  under- 
value their  services.  We  do  not  involve  all  of  West  Point 
when  we  declaim  against  its  vices,  nor  all  of  its  graduates 
when  when  we  allude  to  its  criminals.  It  is  but  natural  that 
the  vain,  the  frivolous,  and  the  idle  should  wince  when  we 
allude  to  the  vanity,  frivolity,  and  idleness  of  a  class  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  we  do  not  intend  to  permit  them  to  involve  us 
with  the  honorable  men,  and  the  very  few  distinguished  and 
useful  ones,  who  have  begun  life  as  cadets  at  our  military 
school.  And  now,  in  answer  to  our  correspondent,  we  reply 
that,  in  our  judgment,  the  country  could  very  well  dispense 
with  both  the  regular  army  and  the  voluntary  system.  Of 
all  the  misleading  and  vicious  maxims,  accepted  because  so 
long  and  so  often  repeated,  is  the  one  admonishing  us  "  in 
time  of  peace  to  prepare  for  war."  It  is  not  applicable  to 
our  country  or  to  our  kind  of  government.  Having  no 
frontiers  to  guard,  no  dynastic  controversies  to  arise,  and 
threatened  with  no  invasion  from  abroad,  a  standing  army 
is  not  necessary.  In  the  event  of  civil  war,  the  graduates  of 
West  Point  Academy,  the  standing  army,  the  arsenals  filled 
with  arms,  and  forts  armed  with  great  guns,  divide,  and  the 
locality  in  rebellion  finds  itself  as  much  advantaged  by  the 
"  preparation  for  war  "  as  does  that  where  loyalty  prevails- 
As  for  the  Indian  question,  as  demonstrated  in  the  Florida 
war  with  Billy  Bowlegs,  and  the  Modoc  war  with  Shack- 
nasty  Jim,  where  in  one  case  a  handful  of  Indians  defied  the 
army,  and  involved  the  Government  in  millions  of  expendi- 
ture, and  in  the  other,  where  thirty  six  bucks,  hid  in  the  lava- 
beds,  twirled  their  fingers  at  their  noses,  in  derision  of  the 


standing  army  ;  as  demonstrated  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Sioux  in  the  North,  and  the  Apaches  in  the  South,  and  as 
demonstrated  in  the  whole  foolish,  unjust,  and  most  absurd 
treatment  of  the  Indian  question,  the  army  has  cut  but  an 
inconsequential  and,  at  times,  a  ridiculous  figure.  There  has 
not  been  in  the  last  fifty  years  an  Indian  war  which  might 
not  have  been  avoided  by  honorable  treatment ;  nor  one 
which  might  not  have  been  sooner  and  less  expensively 
terminated  by  the  armed  non-military  residents  of  the 
vicinity  than  by  the  army.  It  would  have  been  cheaper  if 
fifty  years  ago  the  Government  had  impounded  all  the  dis- 
contented Indians  at  Saratoga,  sent  all  the  young  bucks  to 
Yale  College,  and  all  the  young  squaws  to  Vassar.  As  for 
the  volunteer  militia,  we  confine  ourselves  to  California,  and 
write  with  embarassment.  We  recall  the  long  line  of  illus- 
trious heroes,  from  General  Kibbe  down  to  General  Turn- 
bull.  We  bring  to  mind  the  glorious  achievments  of  an  or- 
ganization last  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  always  in  the  pock- 
ets of  their  countrymen.  We  remember  when  once  at 
North  Beach  there  was  camped  and  guarded  a  ragged  band 
of  Digger  squaws  and  ill-clad  papooses,  captives  of  war,  and 
out  of  which  grew  Indian  war  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment. We  remember  when  General  William  H.  L.  Barnes 
in  his  military  equipments,  brilliant  as  the  after  glow  of  our 
Western  sunset  skies,  marched  up  the  hills  to  Amador,  and 
down  the  hills  again  to  home.  We  recall  the  not  infrequen, 
uprising  of  mobs,  when  it  demanded  force  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  a  criminal  element,  a  force  to  keep  quiet,  protect  life, 
and  preserve  property  in  the  town  ;  and  we  do  not  remem- 
ber the  militia,  except  as  "  in  their  armories  ready  for 
action.''  We  do  recall,  with  vivid  and  grateful  remembrance, 
citizens  in  arms,  the  opening  of  jails,  the  surrender  of  pris- 
oners, the  gallows  with  its  pendant  fruit — all  this  without  a 
volley.  We  remember,  also,  the  pick-handles  and  pick- 
handling  brigade.  Our  State  has  expended  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  for  armories,  arms,  and  equipments 
for  our  volunteer  militia,  and  we  hope  the  time  may  never 
come  when  we  shall  see  proof  that  this  money  was  well  ex- 
pended. We  have  waited  for  this  proof  in  California  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  We  shall  be  pleased  if  all  the 
rest  of  the  second-lieutenants  will  hurry  up  their  communi- 
cations in  defense  of  West  Point  and  the  regular  army,  so 
that  we  can  conclude  this  controversy  before  the  commence- 
ment of  that  war  between  labor  and  capital  prophesied  by 
General  Sherman. 


Editors  Argonaut  :  Have  you  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  disgraceful 
burning  of  the  English  flag  on  two  successive  Sundays,  and  its  promised 
repetition  ?  Have  you  no  scorn  for  a  House  of  Representatives  which, 
yielding  to  Irish  clamor,  asks  the  mediation  of  the  President  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  just  sentence  of  an  English  Court  on  a  murderer  ? 
You  are  not  usually  silent  when  such  disgraceful  and  humiliating  texts 
are  presented  to  you.  Speak  out,  for  love  of  country,  which  is  dis- 
graced by  such  exhibitions.  An  American. 

San  Francisco,  December  ig,  1883. 

We  have  all  the  scorn  and  all  the  disgust  for  these  dis- 
graceful and  humiliating  spectacles  becoming  to  one  who 
loves  America,  respects  England,  and  despises  the  class 
which  engages  in  these  harmless  exhibitions  of  ignorance 
and  spleen.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  even  this 
dark  cloud.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The 
factory  which  manufactures  the  bunting,  the  mei  chant  who 
sells  it,  and  the  laborer  who  makes  it,  find  their  profit  in  its 
destruction  by  fire.  The  farmer  sells  the  wood  which  bums 
it ;  the  schooner  and  the  dray  haul  it.  The  corner  grocery 
or  saloon  sells  liquor  to  the  drunken  crowd  that  enjoys  the 
bonfire.  All  these  people  find  their  profit  and  their  pleasure 
in  destroying  English  flags.  It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  Eng- 
land much;  and,  while  anybody  is  engaged  in  burning  flags, 
he  is  not  whipping  his  wife,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  don't 
interfere  and  stop  it. 


The  will  of  Alexander  Repetto,  lately  filed  for  probate  in 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  leaves,  among  other  bequests,  the 
following  : 

Fourth — I  give,  bequeath,  and  devise  to  Francis  Mora,  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  coin,  to  be  expended 
in  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  repose  of  my  soul,  to  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Seventh — I  also  will  that  my  said  brother,  residing  in  Italy,  out  of 
the  property  willed  to  him  shall  expend  the  further  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  masses  for  the  repose  of  my  soul. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  wills  contested  and  broken 
in  this  State  by  reason  of  "undue  influence"  over  the  testa- 
tor, or  because  the  testator  was  of  unsound  mind.  If  some 
good  Romanist  will  make  115  the  residuary  legatee  of  all 
property  not  legally  disposed  of  under  our  law — there  being 
in  the  will  a  clause  for  masses — we  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  proving  that  all  bequests  given  for  repose  of  the  soul  are 
in  law  a  fraud,  and  that  the  testator  was  of  unsound  mind 
and  unduly  influenced  by  some  good  priest,  sister,  or  lay 
member  of  the  Roman  Church.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Repetto's  soul  has  not  been  placed  in  any  uncomfortable  po- 
sition in  the  other  world,  and,  if  it  has,  that  it  will  not  have 
to  remain  there  until  six  thousand  doHar?'  wor'h  of  priestly 
interference  gets  its  out.    Eternity  is  such  an  awful  long  time. 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"Women  cony  canes,"  said  a  New  York  dealer  to  a  reporter.  "  It 
is  ao  established  custom  in  England.  Now,  lor  msttnce,  here  is  a  very 
nicely  polished  snakewood.  Do  you  see  anything  curious  about  it? 
Nj?  Well,  just  look  here,"  and  pre^ng  a  little  catch,  the  lop  of  the 
cane  flew  bacK  on  a  hinge,  disclosing  a  very  pretty  cologne  bottle  snugly 
imbedded  in  the  stick.  "  The  carrying  ot  canes,  or  walking-sticks,  as 
they  are  generally  called  by  the  iasbionables,  especial.y  on  the  pari  oi 
the  ladies,  is  f  lsI  becoming  quite  a  leamre.  Every  young  lady  oi  rank 
or  good  standing  in  society  is  expected  to  have  a  walking-stick  with  her 
at  all  lime*,  p  urtly  lor  protection  and  partly  for  ornament.  The  slicks, 
as  a  rale,  are  made  ol  ebony,  snake-wo^d.  orange-wood,  and  in  lacl 
any  expensive  and  solid  grained  wood.  Tne  cines  are  very  thin,  and 
geni-raily  have  some  place  in  the  handle  lor  colog-ie,  sm^llmg-salis,  or 
oiher  inftes.  Trie  prices  run  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  cents  to  three 
or  fuur  dollars.  Then  we  c  .n  make  them  cost  fi  ty  dollars  with  very 
little  trouble.  L'jok  out  how  you  handle  th  .t  oue  -it's  loaded.  See 
here."  and  pushing  h  tif  o'  the  cine  down,  the  man  display  d  a  cart- 
ridge ot  No.  22Cili  re.  over  which  hung  a  hammer,  or  steel  rod,  which, 
by  a  pressure  ol  the  little  gold  cap.  flew  against  the  cartridge,  discharg- 
ing it.  The  whole  thin*  was  as  complete  an  inlerual  machine  .is  any 
]  i.dy  would  wiah  to  cury  at  nigra. 


Emma  Abbott  has  gone  and  given  the  secret  dead  away  !  Here 
every  mm  has  been  wondering  how  fashionable  women  squeezed  iuto 
their  dress  waiaU,  when  this  truth  ul  Eiumaomes  out  in  her  Hal-looted 
style,  and  says  it  i:>  done  by  a  maid  with  a  boot-hook  !  That  is,  her 
gowns  are  lastened  up  in  that  way,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  others  have 
hit  on  the  same  means  ol  producing  a  "  figure." 


Hippening  lo  be  in  Queenstown,  Ireland,  one  evening,  many  yean> 
ago  (says  a  writer),  I  was  invited  to  attend  a  grand  ball  on  the  occasion 
oi  a  famous  international  regatta.  Tne  number  oi  ladies  was  about 
one  hundred  and  fiuy  The  dress  was  like  that  of  American  ladies  on 
simi  ar  occisious,  only  t  trifle  more  so  -sleeves  a  little  shorter,  corsage 
a  nttle  lower.  Tne  ladies  were  rim  irkab  y  sell- possessed,  quiet,  and 
graceful,  and  1  think,  on  the  whole,  averaged  prettier  than  1  have  ever 
seen  on  another  such  occasion.  1  have  written  this  only  to  introduce 
the  physicd  development  oi  Iri->h  ladies.  The  Irish  girls  in  America 
have  lull  chests,  large  arms;  they  are  plump  and  vital.  When  an 
American  la-iy  shows  me  her  arms — canole  dips,  No.  8 — and  asks, 
"  How  can  I  get  such  arms  as  Bridget's?"  and  I  say,  "  Work — work 
as  :>he  does,  and  you  will  have  her  arms  ;  "  the  lady  says  :  "Oh,  that  is 
not  work,  it  is  climate.  If  I  had  been  brought  up  in  Bridget's  clim  ite,  I 
should  have  her  fine  bust ;  out  L'«is  terrible  dry  air  takes  all  the  juices 
out  of  us."  My  curiosity  was  un  tiptoe  to  see  how  Irish  ladies,  brought 
up  in  this  mo-a  even  climate,  but  witnout  work,  would  look.  1  have 
s-id  ihere  were  one  hundred  and  h\ty  Indies  present,  and  that  they  were 
veiy  pretty  and  graceful ;  but  now,  takiug  the  witness  stand,  1  testny 
that  1  hive  never  in  Americ*  Seen  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  women 
togetner  with  arms  so  sm  ill  ind  chesu  sj  flat  and  thin.  They  belonged 
to  the  idle  class,  *nd  all  the  world  over  women  of  the  idle  class  have 
spindle  arms  and  thin  chests,  unless  they  become  merely  fat,  which,  with 
their  weak  muscies,  is  a  sad  embarrassment.  Education,  rank,  aspira- 
tijn,  pra)er — these  will  not  produce  a  lull,  muscular  body.  They  are 
not  the  appointed  means.  Exercise,  exercise!  work,  work  I— this  pro- 
duc  s  strong  muscles,  lull  chests,  and  physical  beauty.  Work  is  the 
appointed  means 


Oxyd  zed  silver  and  tortoise-shell  hairpins  are  not  confined  to  the 
head  by  any  means,  but  are  thrust  through  the  button-holes  ol  the 
dress  bodice,  where  tney  are  supposed  to  look  pretty,  and  dangerous  to 
all  beholders. 


"  Miss  Chamberlain  has  broken  the  ice,"  said  a  New  York  dealer  in 
photographs,  "and  we  shall  undoubtedly  have  other  American  beauties 
Lefore  the  year  is  out.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  photo- 
graphs of  Araericin  society  women  will  be  as  freely  sold  here  as  such 
photographs  -are  in  England.  Miss  Chamberlain  is  the  most  beautiful 
American  girl  in  Europe  to-day,  or  at  any  rate  she  is  the  lamous  beauty. 
Sae  has  created  a  turor,  and  her  popularity  increases  every  season.  She 
is  invited  everywhere,  visits  the  royal  fami  y  irequently,  and  is  a  per- 
sonal iriend  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  She  is  a  Cleveland 
girl,  and,  in  common  with  most  American  girls,  she  at  first  objected  to 
having  her  pictures  sold,  but  she  appreciates  the  interest  the  public 
takes  in  women  whom  the  newspapers  chat  continually  about,  and  she 
has  at  last  agreed  to  allow  her  pictures  to  be  sold,  i  have  the  solcright 
to  sell  them.  The  majority  of  English  beauties  are  called  good-looking 
because  they  unite  a  'air  amount  of  good  looks  with  good  blood.  -So 
many  titled  women  in  England  *rc  absolutely  plain  that  when  one 
comes  along  who  is  not  absolutely  plain  she  is  at  once  dubbed  a  beauty, 
Gladys,  Lidy  Lonsdale,  or  Lady  Casilereagh  would  never  be  called 
beauti:ul  in  America.  The  disappointment  many  ot  us  felt  on  seeing 
Mrs.  Langiry  was  complimentary  to  our  own  beauties.  She  was  con- 
sidered the  most  beauifui  woman  in  England,  too.  Do  you  see  this 
lady?"  he  asked,  taking  the  portrait  of  a  handsome  woman,  with  a 
clear-cut  :ace,  magnificent  hair,  and  well-modeled  arm,  f'ora  the  case. 
"Tnat  is  an  Americm  girl,  and  her  pictures  have  been  exhibited  in 
shop-wind  >ws  and  sold  extensively  in  London  for  years.  She  is  one  of 
Mr.  Leonard  Jerome's  d  m^hters,  now  Lady  Randolph  Churchill.  This 
Udy  in  riding-d  lbit  has  also  been  extensively  sold.  She  is  Mrs.  Burke 
Roche,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Frank  Work,  of  New  York.  Here  is  the 
portr-.it  of  Lady  Mandeville,  who  was  also  a  New  York  girl  To  these 
Miss  Chamberlain  is  to  be  added.  All  icur  ol  these  women  are  hand- 
some. None  of  the  English  professional  beauties  can  approach  them 
except  Mrs.  Corn wallis- West  and  Miss  Thompson." 


The  monomania  has  certainly  reached  the  height  of  absurdity  in  Lon- 
don when  la  ties  adorn  iheir  note-paper  and  corresponding  cards  with 
pjrtraitsoi  their  pet  dogs. 


The  Gr^nd  Du;<e  Alexis  of  Russia,  whose  tall  figure  and  blonde  b^ard 
are  well  remembered  in  N-w  York,  is  at  last  going  to  settle  down.  Ot 
all  the  brothers  o  the  present  Czir,  he  was  the  one  who  enjoyed  a  rath- 
er wild  bachelorhood  longer  than  any  other.  He  is  .ilready  thirty-three 
year-  old,  and  is  going  to  marry  a  girl  o<  eighteen,  the  Princess  Arable 
of  Orleans  el  le,t  daughter  of  ihe  Count  of  Paris.  Tne  dmculty  which 
aro^e  up  m  religious  grounds  has  been  bridged  over.  The  law  of  Rus- 
sia reqiires  every  prince-s  m  irrying  into  the  house  of  Romanoff  to  j  >in 
the  Gr-  ek  Cnurch  ;  but,  as  Alexis  has  not  the  remotest  chance  of  ever 
coming  to  ih-r  throne  his  future  wiie  has  been  allowed  to  remiin  a  Cath- 
olic. She  wil  hs  the  first  French  and  Catholic  princess  admitted  into 
this  fami  y  The  Romanoffs  have  hitherto  invariably  married  German 
girls,  witli  the  exception  of  the  present  Czir,  who  married  a  Danish 
princes-,  now  tr  .nsormed  into  one  ol  the  m  jst  orthodox  members  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Since  the  involuntary  retirement  of  his  uncle,  the 
Grand  Duke  Consiantin.  Alexis  his  become  admiral  of  the  Russian 
fleet  and  he  id  v*  the  whole  navy  of  the  empire. 


B  >th  out  A  reg  ir.  1  or  her  health  and  for  the  sake  of  public  decency, 
the  Pnnc-ss  nl  Wales  has  abandoned  hoop-skirts,  and  wears  nothing 
but  the  pi  iinest  and  most  inexpensive  of  bonnets. 


"I  wond_-r  if  <ur  fashionable  'wall  paper'  is  hereafter  to  be  of 
leather?"  a^ks  a  New  York  writer.  "Part  of  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt's  walls  are  hung  with  leather,  as  is  one  room  of  Henry  Villard's 
ne*  mansion.  The  walls  of  Victor  Hugo's  drawing-room,  where  I  at- 
tended a  reception  in  J  me,  are  hung  with  leather  heavier  than  sole- 
leather.  It  may  have  been  tanned  tiger  skins,  or  the  buk  of  a  drove 
of  young  el-phtms.  It  was  not  arranged  smoothly  on  the  wall,  but 
hung  at  will,  iu  1  ,ose  folds  and  heavy  corrugations,  as  if  it  grew  there 
and  h?.d  just  peeled  off.  I  did  not  inquiry  but  very  likely  it  represented 
the  tinned  m-  ,-h^es  sent  to  the  venerable  poet  by  his  admirers  hunt- 
J  -.  and  Africa.  To  return  to  the  Chicago  house  I  was  speak- 
r;  ry,   also  used  as  a  parlor,  opens   offf  the  hall  in  front 


Directly  opposite  the  door  is  a  mantelpiece  of  purple  dark-stained 
cherry,  with  glass  tile-facing  of  a  sienna  tone.  The  walls  are  treated  a 
few  shades  d  irker  than  the  wood-work,  so  as  to  be  a  good  back-ground 
for  pictures.  The  ceiling  is  a  delicate  blue,  with  an  intricate  stenciling 
of  silver  and  kindred  tints  running  over  it.  Immediately  back  of  this 
is  the  dining-room,  in  mahogany  and  olive.  The  walls  are  simply  treat- 
ed, and  the  chimney-piece  and  the  buffet  are  the  leatures  of  the  apart- 
ment. This  is  not  the  largest  house  in  Chicago  or  the  most  expensive 
by  considerable,  but  I  suppose  it  is  really  the  most  artistic." 


Every  winter  a  new  wrinkle  appears  among  thermometers,  and  this 
time  it  takes  shape  in  milady's  fin  or  her  parasol,  with  their  latest  Pari- 
sian developments.  The  latest  design  is  a  golden-brass  fan,  which 
looks  very  nice  hung  against  red  plush  or  any  dark  rich  wall-paper. 


"  Although  a  pearl  weighing  one  grain  is  worth  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  price  of  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight,"  said  a  New  York 
jeweler  to  a  Sun  reporter,  "  it  is  very  easy  to  spend  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  pearl  jewelry.  There  is  now  in  this  city  a  pearl  necklace 
worth  $100,000.  I  have  seen  another  worth  523  000,  and  one  was  re- 
cently sold  lor  $30,000.  These  large  prices  are  caused  by  the  difficulty 
of  obt  ining  particular  sizes  and  colors  that  may  be  wanted.  The  most 
expensive  collection  of  pearls  on  record  is  that  owned  by  the  Countess 
ot  Dudley  in  England,  which  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  celebrated 
pearls  belonging  to  the  Queen.  The  countess  has  a  coronet  of  pearls. 
The  top  is  composed  of  pear-shaped  pearls.  There  is  a  very  large  one 
in  the  centre,  and  the  others  are  graduated  in  size  down  to  the  smallest. 
In  ord'-r  to  get  these  pear-shaped  pearls  in  the  requisite  size  and  colors 
the  jewelers  were  obliged  to  buy  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  pearls 
that  when  the  lamous  necklace  was  completed  with  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
brooch,  and  finger-rings  to  match,  the  jewelers  had  $300,000  worth  of 
odd  pearls  left  I  A  pair  9(  matched  pear-shaped  pearls  weighing  no 
gr  tins  was  recentlv  sold  in  San  Francisco  for  $6  000.  I  sold  one  pair  of 
off  co'or  craggy  and  gibbous  pearls  lor  $350.  and  have  one  pair  worth 
$1  800.  When  the  Princess  Royal  of  England  married  Frederick  Will- 
1  m  ot  Prussia,  she  received  a  necklace  of  thirty-two  pearls  costing  $93  - 
<  00.  In  1789  the  French  Government  had  pearls  valued  at  $200  000. 
One  that  weighed  108  grains  was  valued  at  $37  000.  Two  that  were 
pear-shaped  were  valued  at  $55  800  The  black  pearls  bring  very  high 
prices  af  present,  but  genuine  pears  may  be  bought  that  are  white, 
pink,  or  ijr  ty.  The  peculiar  color  which  is  called  pearl  is  a  sort  of  trans- 
parent drab.  There  is  at  present  a  greiter  demand  for  pearls,  as  there 
is.  in  fact,  for  alt  kinds  of  jewelry,  than  has  been  known  for  a  long  time. 
The  plentifulness  of  imitations  does  not  appear  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  genuine  article.  Some  idea  of  the  increased  v-tlue  of  pearls  may  be 
gathered  'rom  two  estimates  made  more  than  one  hundred  years  apart. 
One  wis  made  in  1751  bv  D  wid  Jefferies  of  London,  and  the  other  in 
1867  by  Mr.  H.  Emanuel  of  London.     The  following  is  the  table  : 

IVeight,  •  Value,     Value, 

grains.  175*-       1867. 

M $24.00      $94.00 

16 32.00       140.00 

18 4'»-50       187.00 

20 50.  <m>       235.00 

34 72.00       337-00 

30 na.oo       469.00 


Weight,  Value, 

grains.  *75J- 

4 $2.00 

5 3-So 

6 4-50 

8 8.00 

10 12.50 

[2 18  00 


Value, 
lSb7 
$7.00 
11.00 
17.00 
36.00 
51-00 
75.00 


"  The  estimate  made  by  Jefferies  included  pearls  at  100  grains,  one 
of  which  he  valued  at  $1,232.  The  diseased  pearls  are  not  pear-shaped, 
and  are  not  of  the  same  color  all  the  way  through.  Oae  of  the  pearl 
curiosities  is  a  pearl  adhering  to  the  shell.  Pearls  are  often  found  in 
oysters  and  clams  that  have  been  cooked.  A  clam  pearl  is  of  a  choco- 
late color." 


A  Munich  correspondent  writes  to  the  London  World  that  "  there  is 
a  sort  of  fops'  alley  each  side  of  the  theatre  stalls,  where,  during  the 
whole  of  the  performance,  stand  in  uniform  about  one  hundred  officers 
of  the  B  ivarian  army,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  leaving  in  conse- 
quence a  mark  where  their  heads  have  been  resting  while  they  admire 
the  audience  and  are  themselves  the  objects  of  admiration." 


If  the  neophyte  in  New  York  society,  says  the  London  World,  as- 
pire to  make  a  career,  he  will  do  well  to  commence  operations  by  ar- 
ranging a  credit  with  a  Broadway  florist.  He  will  open  the  trenches 
with  roses  ;  he  will  crown  every  sap  with  a  bouquet ;  he  will  celebrate 
his  fiml  victory  by  an  entertainment  of  which  flowers  shall  be  the  feat- 
ure. Lilies  of  the  valley  will  be  his  watchword,  and  stepbanotis  his 
countersign.  Let  us  suppose  him  established  at  the  Brevoort  or  the 
Brunswick,  his  rough  November  voyage  finished,  and  his  baggage 
promptly  delivered  by  express  wagons.  His  letters  of  introtxtion  lie 
spread  on  the  table  of  his  sitting-room.  It  will  be  wise  for  him  to  take 
some  preliminary  counsel  as  to  the  presentation  of  these  ;  otherwise  he 
may  find  himself  unwittingly  invo'ved  in  the  meshes  of  social  jealousies. 
There  are  gentlemen  in  New  York  who  are  all  but  recognized 
"coaches"  to  Britons  who  h-.ve  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  social  errand 
bent,  and  to  one  or  other  of  these  our  adventurer  is  all  but  certain  to 
find  himself  accredited.  His  mentor  will  commence  operations  by 
dining  him  at  the  Union  Club,  or,  perhaps,  the  Lotus  ;  and  he  will  go 
back  to  his  hotel  that  evrning  with  the  consciousness  of  having  dined 
well,  and  having  been  sagaciou  ly  posted  in  regard  to  his  line  of  action. 
On  the  following  afternoon  he  will  engage  a  coupe",  and  leave  with  his 
card  his  letter  of  introduction  to  the  social  queen  whom  his  mentor  has 
indicated.  With  card  and  letter  he  certainly  will  do-himself  no  harm 
if  he  leaves  also  a  dainty  basket  of  moss-rosebuds.  When  he  makes 
his  call  after  the  dinner  or  reception,  an  invitation  to  which  is  sure  to 
follow  his  letter  of  introduction,  he  will  have  gone  far  to  earn  the  title 
of  "  perfectly  delightful."  if  he  is  the  bearer  of  another  floral  tribute. 
His  sociU  career  thenceforth  will  be  accentuated  by  floral  tributes.  If 
a  lady  he  so  gracious  as  to  accord  him  three  dances  in  one  evening  ;  if 
another  1  idy  with  whom  he  has  established  distinctly  friendly  relations 
tells  him  o'  an  impending  visit  to  the  theatre,  or  of  a  coming  bail,  she 
is  specially  anxious  to  shine  ;  if  he  is  asked  to  a  wedding  reception  or 
a  post-nuptial  reunion,  if  he  is  one  of  «  party  whom  a  lady  makes  up 
for  a  public  ball,  or  if  a  female  friend  embarks  for  Europe,  or  takes  the 
cars  tor  Chicago,  he  will  commend  himself  effectually  by  sending  along 
a  timely  bouquet  or  a  pretty  basket  <>f  the  flowers  he  shall  have  dexter- 
ously ascertainrd  to  be  chief  in  the  favor  of  the  lady  whom  he  desires 
to  compliment.  He  must  not  be  jealous  if  he  sees  the  fair  one  to  whom 
he  has  sent  his  tribute  enter  the  ball-room  equipped  with  other  bouquets 
besides  the  oae  of  which  he  is  the  contributor,  or  if  he  finds  her  cabin 
on  the  Servia  or  the  Alaska  so  blocked  with  rival  flower-baskets  that 
the  trunks  have  to  be  left  out  in  the  gangway.  He  will  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  his  devoir  as  beseemed  a  loyal  and  gallant 
min.  and.  if  he  is  iu  earnest  and  in  luck,  the  glad-time  may  haply  come 
for  him  when  his  bouquet  alone  shall  be  carried  as  the  sweet  emblem 
th  it  its  pretiy  bearer  is  willing  for  his  happiness  to  become  herself  a 
transplanted  blossom.  Rut  if  our  friend  is  adamant,  or  already  be- 
spoken, and,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  tear  himself  away,  if  he 
would  imitate  the  dolphin  t>y  dying  radiantly,  a  costly  bouquet  is  regard- 
ed as  comme  il  faut  of  evincing  his  gratitude  for  the  social  cordialities 
which  will  have  made  his  stay  one  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his 
life.  He  will  give  a  "  theatre  party  ;  "  and  if  that  entertainment  is  a 
succ-ss.  he  will  go  out  with  a  "boom  "  that  will  keep  his  name  long 
green,  and  insure  the  best  of  good  times  for  all  subsequent  visitors 
coming  accredited  by  his  imprimatur. 


Lord  Dupplin  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen  of  the  English  masher 
type.  His  tightly  fitting  coat,  close-buttoned,  is  cut  very  open  before, 
and  almost  round.  The  short  sleeves  show  much  fist.  The  light 
Derby  glove,  with  black  seams,  has  two  buttons.  The  white  waistcoat 
has  only  three  little  buttons,  and  is  nearly  concealed  by  the  coat  At 
the  right,  one  has  a  glimpse  of  the  cambric  handkerchief,  with  its  lace 
border.  The  stiffened  shirt-front,  hard  as  sheet-iron,  carries  three  little 
pearls  ot  no  value.  The  narrow  necktie  is  worn  low,  so  that  the  vest- 
collar  may  appear  more  conspicuous.  The  trousers  are  more  than 
tight ;  they  are  glued  to  his  limbs.  His  varnished  boots  have  uppers 
of  embroidered  silk.  He  carries  a  rimmed  eyeglass  and  the  indispen- 
sable gardenia  in  his  button-hole.  His  osier  cane  has  a  gold  nob.  His 
thick  mustache  is  combed  over  his  iips,  and  lifted  at  the  corner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  World-Line. 

AN  OPEN    LETTER  To  THE   RAILROAD    MAGNATES  OF  THE  PACIFIC, 
MESSRS.    STANFORD,    CROCKER   AND   CO. 

Dear  Sirs  :  A  railroad  is  needed  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  North 
Pacific,  Behring's  Straits,  and  Asia.  This  letter  is  addressed  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  you  will  not  only  seriously  consider  the  matter,  but  at 
once  take  the  necessary  steps  toward  building,  equipping,  and  oper- 
ating the  proposed  railroad.  Of  course,  the  passage  of  Behring's  Straits 
would  require  a  ferry.  This,  however,  need  be  the  only  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  highway  from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg.  Lay- 
ing aside  for  the  moment  the  consideration  of  the  difficulties  ol  the  en- 
terprise, it  will  at  once  suggest  itself  to  you  what  an  immense  advantage 
would  accrue  to  Sin  Francisco,  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  if  the  tide 
of  European  travel  could  be  in  whole,  or  even  in  part,  diverted  in 
this  direction.  By  a  slight  examination  of  the  map  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  you  will  see  now  nearly  upon  the  sixtieth  parallel  the  proposed 
railroad  could  be  constructed  through  that  vast  continent  that  stretches 
away  to  the  east  Irom  St.  Petersburg,  while  at  the  Northern  Russian 
capital  you  may  observe  how  a  railway — in  fact,  many  of  them— can  be 
operated  the  entire  year  on  the  line  of  that  same  parallel.  With  the 
exception  of  those  embarrassments  which  associate  themselves  with  ice, 
snow,  and  severe  wintry  weather,  it  is  not  apprehended  that  any  others 
of  a  nature  sufficiently  serious  would  occur  to  intimidate  and  discourage 
the  heroic  spirits  which  have  already  laid  the  highways  of  commerce 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  aided  to  join  in  bands 
of  steel  Portland,  the  empire  city  of  the  north,  with  the  capital  of  our 
sister  republic  to  the  south— Mexico  City  itself.  That  the  enterprise 
herein  suggested  would  form  a  fitting  consummation  of  the  life-work  of 
men  who  have  already  done  nobler  service  to  the  world  than  kings,  and 
have  reared  monuments  more  enduring  and  more  worthy  than  the  pyra- 
mids themselves,  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  felt  by  all.  Time 
was  when  men  were  wont  to  tremble  before  the  obstacles  of  Nat- 
ure, and  to  turn  back  appalled  in  the  presence  of  mountain  and  of 
flood.  That  time  has  largely  passed,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
true  that  engineering  skill  and  enterprising  capital  are  actually  whim- 
pering for  another  world  to  conquer.  //  is  here  I  It  is  the  northwest 
passage  to  India,  China,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  and  the  possibility 
of  this  conquest  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the  railroad  kings  of  the 
Pacific.  Manifest  destiny  points  to  this  road  to  the  older  world.  If 
we  may  credit  the  plausible  theories  of  the  ethnologist,  this  highway 
has  already  been  the  path  of  progress  by  which  human  life  found  its 
march  to  the  American  continent,  consequently,  it  would  obviously  be 
a  matter  of  poetic  justice  as  well  as  of  business  enterprise  to  utilize  the 
old  road.  Nature  has  laid  this  highway,  and  precedent  has  confirmed 
the  right  of  way.  while  there  is  not  wanting  the  comforting  and  relig- 
iously associated  idea  of  traveling  "  the  way  our  fathers  trod."  Ice- 
bergs may  bp  suggested,  and  would  at  certain  seasons  be  objectionable  ; 
still  these  are  at  present  no  hinderance  of  a  serious  nature  to  the  fleet  of 
whalers  which  yearly  passes  to  and  fro  through  Behring's  Straits.  And 
so  far  as  icebergs  are  concerned,  there  would  still  cmtinue  to  be  far 
more  danger  from  these  in  an  Atlantic  passage  covering  days  and 
(worse)  nights  than  in  the  rapid,  all-daylight  transit  of  a  few  hours  from 
shore  to  shore  between  America  and  Asia,  I  would  venture  to  say  fur- 
ther th*t  the  enterprise  does  not  to  day  seem  so  extraordinary  to  you 
as  did,  in  the  days  of  your  early  youth,  the  dream  of  those  colossal 
achievements  which  you  have  already  accomplished,  if,  indeed,  at  that 
period  any  one  had  been  so  bold  as  even  to  dream  of  those  achieve- 
ments. In  this  day  of  cutting  continents  asunder  by  ship-canals,  and 
opening  passages  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  the 
grandeur  of  such  victories  to  join  continent  to  continent,  and  to  bridge 
old  ocean  as  she  was  never  bridged  before.  When  this  shall  have  been 
done  by  yourselves,  there  will  be  names  of  our  own  land  quite  worthy 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  fame  by  the  side  of  that  of  Monsieur  de 
Lesseps  ;  and  while  grateful  commerce  shall  remember  the  man,  who, 
with  indomitable  will,  severed  the  obstacles  of  ocean  transit,  and  made 
the  earth  round,  grateful  human  beings  {especially  those  addicted  to 
mal  de-mer)  will  praise  the  men  who  practically  and  comparatively 
realized  the  seer's  vision  of  a  world  where  there  was  "  no  more  sea," 
and  made  the  great  earth  one. 

I  remain,  dear  sirs,  most  respectfully,  yours,      Richard  Wylie. 


Our  Water  Supply. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  "  The  rates  or  compensation  to  be  collected 
by  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  in  this  State  for  the  use  of 
water  supplied  to  any  city  and  county,  or  city,  or  town,  or  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or 
city  and  county,  or  city  or  town  council,  or  other  governing  body  of 
such  city  and  county,  or  city,  or  town,  by  ordinance  or  otherwise, 
in  the  manner  that  other  ordinances,  or  legislative  acts,  or  resolu- 
tions are  passed  by  such  body,  and  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year, 
and  no  longer.  Such  ordinances  or  resolutions  shall  be  passed  in  the 
month  of  February  of  each  year,  and  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
July  thereafter."  I  have  begun  this  letter  by  asking  you  to  quote  part 
of  article  fourteen  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  and  my  justifica- 
tion in  addressing  you  is  a  hope  that  the  events  now  transpiring  in  the 
principal  towns  of  this  State  may  lead  its  citizens  to  consider  well 
the  present  bearing  of  the  law,  and  what  the  effect  may  be  in  the 
future  if  some  alteration  is  not  made  in  it.  I  am,  it  is  true,  deeply  in- 
terested iu  a  water  company,  being  president  of  the  water  works  in  San 
Rafael,  but  my  education  has  always  been  to  expect,  and  even  desire, 
some  legislative  control  over  the  actions,  and  some  limit  placed  on  the 
charges,  of  all  corporations  having  the  monopoly  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  I  am,  therefore,  no  advocate  for  making  any  quasi  public  corpo- 
ration the  sole  judge  of  what  tax  it  may  lay  on  the  public.  Confining 
my  argument  to  water  companies  alone,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  is  bad  for  the  company,  the  public,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  who  each  year  have  to  make  the  rates.  To-day  the  papers 
are  full  of  the  unhealthy  and  offensive  condition  of  the  water  supplied 
to  Oakland.  This  city  is  in  an  almost  equally  bad  plight ;  while  both 
are  in  danger  of  a  water  famine.  The  water-works  in  Vallejo  have 
been  practically  abandoned.  San  Rafael,  with  facilities  for  storing  an 
almost  unlimited  quantity  of  the  purest  mountain  water,  has  a  system 
of  pipes  almost  worn  out,  and  a  limited  reservoir  capacity  which  is 
rapidly  becoming  too  small  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the  district 
I  doubt  if  any  water  works  in  this  State  are  in  the  condition  they  ought 
to  be,  and  the  public  will  find  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  various  com- 
panies to  keep  their  works  in  a  proper  state  of  repair,  or  arrange  for  the 
increased  consumption  which  we  all  hope  the  increasing  population  of 
this  State  will  so  soon  demand.  As  the  law  now  stands,  each  munici- 
pal body  in  the  State  must,  in  February  of  each  year,  fix  the  rate  to  be 
charged  to  consumers  for  the  year  from  the  following  July.  The  body 
fixing  these  rates  is  composed  of  those  who  are  most  largely  interested- 
in  having  cheap  water,  cheap  gas,  cheap  transportation,  and  everything 
at  such  low  prices  as  will  induce  people  to  come  and  settle  in  their  sev- 
eral districts.  Presuming,  as  I  am  willing  to  do,  the  desire  of  all  these 
parties  to  do  what  is  eqmiable,  it  is  hardly  in  human  nature,  as  at  pres- 
ent constituted,  to  ignore  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  neighbor- 
hood in  the  beauty  ot  green  lawns  and  well-watered  streets,  to  be  had 
at  small  cost — and,  a'ter  all,  it  is  only  a  corporation  that  suffers.  No 
association  of  men  is  willing  to  spend  money  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses, and  soon  improvements  are  neglected,  further  development  is 
stopped,  pipes  become  rotten,  and  the  district  is  short  of  water,  the 
water  becomes  bad,  and  the  company  alone  is  blamed.  No  water 
company  will  spend  money  for  the  necessary  development  of  its  works 
— hardly  lor  their  proper  preservation— if  the  shareholders  feel  that  they 
can  not  tell  what  their  income  may  be  beyond  the  year  then  currenL 
No  body  of  men  can,  with  perfect  fairness,  fix  rates  having  on  one  side 
their  own  direct  interests,  and  on  the  other  the  interests  of  a  corpora- 
tion in  the  prosperity  of  which  they  have  no  concern.  It  is  high  time 
the  public  recognized  this  state  of  affairs.  As  they  now  stand,  no  man 
will  put  his  money  into  an  enterprise  which,  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
he  and  the  shareholders  alike,  ought  to  be  of  the  most  stable  character, 
but  which  at  present  is  full  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant,  James  D.  Walker. 

San  Francisco,  December  25,  1883. 
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THE    INNER  MAN. 

Alexander  the  Great  said  that  he  only  needed  a 
night  march  to  prepare  tor  breakfast,  and  a  moderate 
breakfast  to  create  an  appetite  for  supper. 

On  the  menu  of  the  Clover  Club  dinner,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  other  day,  was.  with  the  fish,  "pommes 
en  robe  de  chambre  a  la.  Yaukee  Doodle." 

In  English  there  is  no  word  for  consomme"  but 
broth,  and  that  is  not  an  equivalent,  but  only  a  sub- 
stitute. French  cooks  understand  by  consomme  a 
clear  soup  as  rich  as  melted  jelly. 

Something  new  in  teapots  is  dark  blue  majolica  in- 
laid wiih  gold  and  having  a  heavy  gold  rope  for  a 
handle.  It  is  a  great  success  as  a  table  ornament, 
and  is  too  nice  for  any  common  tea  to  be  drawn  in  it. 

At  a  New  York  lady's  dinner  pirty  the  other  even- 
ing, the  table  napkins  were  of  white  satin  edged  with 
lace.  None  of  the  guest*  dared  to  use  them,  and 
Mrs.  Parvenu  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  they  were 
quite  good  enough  for  them. 

The  caster  is  no  longer  a  necessary  article  of  table 
furniture— in  fact,  it  is  dispensed  with  altogether  on 
many  handsomely  tet  tahles  ;  its  place  is  supplied  by 
pretty  jug-shaped  bottles  at  esch  end  of  the  table, 
which  is  certainly  a  more  convenient  arrrangement. 
The  same  tables  are  provided  with  pretty  and  quaint 
individual  bottles  at  each  plate. 

"  Ze  poor  people  know  not  to  leeve  in  zis  coun- 
tree,"  said  Monsieur  Legrand,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders. "  Zjy  know  not  ze  small  zing  zat  good  dinner 
make.  Par  example,  I  buy  piece  bit — 'shank  '  you 
call  heem — I  pay  for  heem  feefteen  zants.  I  cook 
heem  v-a-r-y  slow  u\z  planty  nice  vegetahbel  w^ech 
grow  in  my  garden.  Before  he  ees  done  I  put  wiz 
heem  bottle  white  winp — not  ze  best,  but  good — ze 
mushroom,  ze  truffle,  an'  few  ozzer  nice  zing  weech  I 
haf  in  my  hr  use.  Voila !  ze  deesh  for  ze  emperor. 
An'  all  for  feefteen  zants  !  " 

One  Good  Friday  a  freshman  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  hall  dinner  at  Keble  College, 
Ox'ord,  consisted  of  fish,  of  hot  r<">ast  mutton,  and 
of  cold  boiled  beef,  all  excellent  of  their  kind.  The 
repast  was  not  ordinarily  of  so  varied  a  nature,  anri 

B- did  it  ample  justice,  paying  his  attentions  to 

each  separatedish.  Next  morning  herec-ived  an  in- 
vitation to  call   on  the  Warden.      "Good  morninp, 

Mr.  B ,"  siid  that  dignitary.     "  Pray  be  seated 

I  think  you  may  have  failed  to  understand  the  dinner 
arrangements  of  yesterday.  There  was  fish  for  those 
who  were  both  willing  and  ab'e  to  fast ;  cold  meat 
lor  those  who  were  willing,  but,  irom  delicate  heal.h. 
might  be  unable  to  do  so  ;  and  hot  meat  tor  those 
who  had  no  wish  to  observe  the  day  in  this  respect. 

Now,  you  partook  of  all  three "     At  which  point 

one  hopes  the  Warden  cut  the  lecture  short  from  a 
dawning  scene  of  the  humor  of  the  situation. 

Somebody  ought  to  introduce  into  England,  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a  form  of  entertainment  which 
has,  we  are  told,  been  for  some  time  in  vogue  in 
Paris — diners  en  tete.  At  these  dinners — and  the 
rule  has  been  sometimes' extended  to  dances — all  the 
guests  are  bound  to  appear  with  their  heads  attired 
in  some  fancy  costume.  An  old  gentleman  goes  as 
a  Doge  of  Venice  or  a  Pope,  a  young  lady  as  Marie 
Antoinette  or  an  Incroyable.  The  choice  of  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen  is  unlimited,  and  as  the  disguise 
is  of  the  head  alone,  the  great  expense  of  a  complete 
fancy  dress  is  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  the  op- 
portunity for  accurate  imitation  of  antique  types  is  in- 
creased through  the  much  greater  f*ci'ity  off  red  by 
prints  and  paintings  which  so  often  give  only  the  head 
and  bust.  We  commend  the  novelty  to  the  country 
houses.  In  Paris  the  function  is  notified  to  the  guests 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  en  tete  "  to  the  card  of 
invitation. 

Cranberry  sauce  with  Christmas  turkey,  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune  will  be  something  of  a  luxury  in 
San  Francisco  this  year.  A  telegram  was  received 
by  Thacker  Bros.  &  Webber,  on  Thursday,  from  a 
leading  commission  firm  of  the  Pacific  slope  order- 
ing fifty  barrels  of  the  fruit  shipped  by  express.  The 
order  was  filled,  and  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany will  receive  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
freight  charges,  or  nine  dollars  per  barrel.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  lot  ever  shipped  by  express. 
These  cranberries  were  raised  in  Wisconsin,  and  cost 
there  eight  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  barrel, 
and  about  eight  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents  laid  down 
in  Chicago.  They  were  sold  here  at  eight  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel,  will  cost  the  San 
Francisco  firm  seventeen  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents,  who  will  in  turn  sell  them  at  about  twenty  dol 
lars.  There  are  about  ninety-five  quarts  in  a  barrel, 
so  that  in  order  to  handle  them  at  any  profit  retail 
dealers  must  charge  at  least  thirty-five  cents  per 
quart.  The  retail  price  here  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  a  quart. 

A  writer  says  of  Mexican  dinners  :  A  crackling 
fire  is  burning  in  the  open  air,  and  on  it  are  heaped  a 
pile  of  oysters,  cooking  lor  breikfast.  The  other 
members  are  now  astir— the  ladies  of  the  house. 
Their  dress  is  decidedly  neglige1.  The  elder  lady, 
Who  must  be  the  mr.mma,  has  a  black  skirt,  a  white 
bodice,  and  a  thin,  black,  shawl.  Her  hair  is  twisted 
into  a  knot,  and  it  looks  innocent,  very  innocent,  of 
the  comb.  But  her  minners  are  perfect,  and  h?r 
smile  of  welcome  and  her  gracious  wish,  asked  so 
prettily,  for  you  to  pass  in  to  breakiast,  are  incom- 
parable. It  is  a  little  room.  The  floor  is  of  red 
brick,  broken  in  some  places,  and  you  find  your  feet 
imbedded  in  red  brick-dust.  The  table  has  no  cloth 
It  is  of  deal,  and  the  chinaware  is  coarse.  But  the 
eatables  are  in  profusion.  There  is  half  a  kid  beiore 
the  host  and  a  pile  of  smoking  oysters  in  the  centre 
of  th»- table,  fresh  from  the  earth,  with  grit  and 
ashes  and  dirt,  and  the  shell  has  burst,  and  ihe  grit 
and  ashes  have  found  their  way  to  the  oyster  itseli, 
but  who  cares?  What  easier  way  is  there  to  eat  the 
dainty?  And  then  there  are  huge  jugs  of  milk  and 
coffee,  and  chocolate  and  tea,  and  hospitality  and 
eggs,  and  geniality  and  tripe,  and  tamales  and  good- 
humor.  Presently  a  friend  drops  in,  cigarette  in 
mouth,  and  he  makes  pretense  to  fling  it  away,  but 
the  courteous  host  restrains  him,  and  he  smokes  on, 
provided  he  shares  not  in  the  repast. 
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ATTENTION  OF  HOUSEKEEPERS  AND 

the  public  in  general  is  called  to  the  following 
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facts: 

The  value  of  Baking  Powder  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  gas  it  contains  and  the  freedom  of  the  arti- 
cle from  any  injurious  ingredients.  The  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  is  absolutely  pure,  and  contains 
about  one-quarter  more  gas  than  any  brand  of  Baking 
Powder  in  use  on  this  Coast.  Three  cans  of  GIANT 
BAKING  POWDER  are  equal  to  four  cans  of  any  other 
brand.  Study  economy  and  use  none  other.  Yo«i 
grocer  will  furnish  you  with  a  sample  can  free.    Try  it. 

FACTS. 

San  Francisco,  July  13, 1883. 
BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Gentlemen  :  The  sample  of  GIANT  BAKING  POW- 
DER  you  handed  me,  also  samples  of  the  following 
brands  of  Baking  Powders  purchased  by  me  in  open 
market,  I  have  tested  for  total  quantity  of  available 
gas,  with  results  as  follows : 

GIANT    196  cubic  inches  per  ounce  avoirdupois. 

ROYAL,  139  cubic  inches. 


NEW  ENGLAND,  110  cubic  inches. 

PIONEER,  107  cubic  inches. 

GOLDEN  GATE,  107  cubic  inches. 

DR.  PRICE'S,  90  cubic  inches. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Chemist 

San  Francisco  Sept.  24, 1883. 
d.  E.  BOTHIN,  President  Bothin  Manufacturing  Co. 
Dear  Sir  :  After  a  careful  and  complete  chemical 
analysis  of  a  ca "  of  GIANT  BAKING  POWDER,  pur- 
chased by  us  in  open  market,  we  find  that  it  does  not 
contain  alum,  acid  phosphate,  terra  alba,  or  any  in- 
jurious substances,  but  is  a  pure,  healthful  Cream 
Tartar  Baking  Powder,  and  as  such  can  recommend  it 
to  consumers.  Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  T.  WENZELL  &  CO., 
We  concur :  Analytic  Chemist. 

R.  Beverly  Cole,  M.  D. 
J.  L.  Meares,  M.  D.,  Health  officer. 
Alfred  W.  Perry,  M.  D.   )  Members  of  the 
W.  A  Douglass,  M.  D.      >     San  Francisco 
Ado.  Albrs,  M.  D.  )        Board  of  Health. 

manufactured  by  the 

BOTHIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

17  and  19  Main  St.,  San  Francisco 
z&FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  "m 


]   Single  Lanterns  outdone  by  Polyopticon. 

Photographs,  prints,  drawings,  coins,  picture  cards  in  all 
their  colors ;  the  works  of  a  watch  in  motion  ;  in  fact,  any 
object  cast  upon  wall  or  canvas,  magnified  to  any  diameter 
to  four  feet.  Photographs  enlarged  to  life-size,  or  reduced. 
Suitable  for  Sunday-Schools,  photographers,  lecturers,  art- 
ists, card-collectors.  Elegant  holiday  presents.  Not  A 
Toy,  but  a  practical  and  substantial  artie'e,  equal  in  its 
operations  to  expensive  magic-lantern*.  Mailed  free  for 
$2  50,  or  including  album  of  over  300  fine  scenes,  reduced 
from  expensive  engravings  and  mounted  on  heavy  card-' 
board,  $3.  We  also  have  larger  Polyopticons  we  send  by 
express  for  $5.  Thousands  sold.  Everybody  delighted. 
MONUMENTAL  NOV.  CO.,  230  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
Ealtimore,  Md. 


Will  be  mailed  CRCC  to  a"  applicants  and  to 
customers  of  last  ■  (lE£  year  without  ordering  it. 
It  contains  illustrations,  prices,  descriptions  and 
directions  for  planting  all  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds   Plants    ere.     Ifiva?uats>3e   to   all. 

D.M.  FERRY  &C0.,s,K. 


GRANULA. 

An  incomparable  Food  for  Invalid*  and  Children  ; 

oldest  and  best  health  food  known ;  delicious  as  a  diet ; 
grocers  and  druggists  sell  it.     Manufactured  by 

out  UO.tIi;  ti:.l.MI,t  <0.,  Dansville  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  Agents:    HICKOX  St  CO.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  WATSON,   WRIGHT   &   CO.,    Portland,  Or.;  H. 
JEVNE,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


We  are  offering  this  season  an  especially  attractive  stock  of 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS,  JEWELRY,  SILVERWARE,  ETC. 

In  WATCHES,  we  have  full  li  es  of  those  celebrated  makers,  JULES 
Jl'R«EXSbX  and  PA  I EKE  PHILIPPE  &  CO..  including  Complicated 
Watches.  Repeaters,  «  h  onngraphs,  etc.  A  complete  assortment  of  THE 
AMERICAN  W\TCH  «  OMPANY'S  and  THE  IIOWARO  MATCH  COM- 
PANY'S ma  in  fact  are,  in  Mold  and  Silver  Cases. 

In  DIAMONDS  and  PRECIOUS  STOXES,  we  have  handsomely 
matched  pairs,  single  gems,  and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  in  new  and 
fashiouable  designs. 

In  CiOCKS.  BRONZES,  OPERA-GLASSES,  etc.,  we  have  a  full 
assortment  of  OUR  OWX  IMPORT  ITIOX. 

In  SILVERWARE,  we  exhibit  a  variety  of  choice  and  unique  pieces 
of  our  own  design  and  manufacture,  together  with  a  large  assortment 
especially  adapted  to  Wedding  and  Holiday  Presents. 


All  goods  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  no  deviation  in  price. 

GEO.  G.  SHREVE  &  GO. 

110  MONTGOMERY  STREET. 


FALL-STYLE  HATS 

Including  all  the  latest  Blocks  of  the  leading  Eastern  Manufacturers, 
opened  and  for  sale  now  by 

G.  HERRMANN  &  GO. 

(HERRMANN  THE  HATTER,) 

336  KEARNY  ST..  BETWEEN  PINE  AND  BUSH  STS.,  S.  F. 


Scud  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MUSICAL  BOXES. 

l\/f   7-  PAILLARD  &*  CO.,  23  Dupont  Street,  San  Francisco,  Manufacturers  ana 
J-Vl- •    Importers.       A.  E.  JUILLERAT,  Exclusive  Agent.       Musical  Boxes  repaired. 


BUY  AND   RENT 

TOUR  PIANOS  OF 

WOODWORTH,    SCHELL    &    CO. 

Sule  Agei>ts  of  the  celtbra»ed  Henry  F.  Miller   I'iano  of  Boston,  the 

Hemme  &  Long  Piano  of  San  Francisco,  ..ml  the 

Taylor  &  Farley   Organ. 

101  STOCKTON  ST..  cor.  O'Farrell.  J.  B.  Curtis,  Manager. 


JNO.  LEVY  &  GO. 

Have  now  received  their  rare  and  elegant 
line  ot  HOLMAY  ATTRACTIONS  embrac- 
ing the  very  LATEST  NOVELTIES  in  FINE 
and  IHAMOND  JEWELRY,  PKECIOUS 
STONES,  WATCHES,  SILVERWARE,  FANS, 
OPERA  GLASSES,  CARRIAGE  and  MAN- 
TEL CLOCKS,  etc. 

118  SUTTER  STREET. 


open  1:1  im\i.>. 
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Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  on  the  stage.  She  is  pretty,  seductive,  win- 
ning ;  has  talent,  fire,  and  industry.  She  is  con- 
scientious to  a  degree,  and  will  work  as  hard  with  a 
piece  of  unmitigated  rot  as  with  the  clever  work  of 
clever  writers.  Yet  withal,  I  do  not  remember  e*er  to 
have  seen  a  more  revolting  sight  than  Miss  Teffreys- 
Lewis  hanging  by  her  thumbs  in  a  private  mad-house 
while  a  pair  of  dramatic  ghouls  croaked  over  her  in 
the  very  ecstasy  of  b;id  acting. 

Treating  as  it  does  of  lunatics,  and  Bedlam,  and 
keepers,  I  can  not  imagine  "The  Ruling  Passion" 
to  have  been  written  by  anyone  but  some  industrious 
lunatic,  fresh  from  the  lash  of  a  keeper.  It  is  incon- 
sequent, absurd,  offensive.  It  is  a  wild  hodge-podge 
of  "East  Lynn,"  "  Caryswold,"  and  Woodward's 
Gardens  ;  and  the  Woodward's  G  irdens  is  the  best 
part  of  it  all. 

Doubtless  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  play  was 
in  a  very  inflammatory  state  of  mind  when  he  sat 
down  to  perpetrate  it.  He  selected  his  title  well. 
"  The  Ruling  P.tssion  "  is  a  good  phrase,  and  opens 
a  wide  field  of  possibility.  But,  having  selected  it, 
he  would  have  done  well  also  to  select  its  accompany- 
ing text : 

"  In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy, 
As  fits  give  vigor  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  thing  lays  his  lenient  hand, 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  nature  ends  as  she  begins." 

In  the  play  which  has  been  thrust  upon  an  unof- 
fending world  by  Mr.  John  Willing,  whoever  he  may 
be— and,  indeed,  no  one  will  seek  to  ferret  him  out 
of  his  congenial  obscurity  after  the  hoisting  of  this 
literary  petard — there  is  no  possibility  of  the  man's 
enjoying  the  strength  of  his  one  passion.  There  is 
not  only  a  new  passion  for  each  act,  but  the  passions 
are  distributed  around  among  the  people  in  the  most 
impartial  way.      The  bill  is  thus  tastefully  arranged  : 

Act  I.  Ruling  passion,  avarice. 

Act  II.   Ruling  passion,  love. 

Act  III.  Ruling  passion,  ambition. 

Act  IV.   Ruling  passion,  hatred. 

Act  V.  Ruling  passion,  pleasure. 

Act  VI.  Truth  at  last ! 

What  Love  has  to  do  with  the  wet  night  in  Picca- 
dilly in  the  second  tableau,  or  Pleasure  with  the  pur- 
suing of  a  frantic,  desperate  woman  into  the  balloon 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  uo  man  knoweth.  A  young 
woman  skips  airily  through  the  wet  night  in  Picca- 
dilly, attired  in  a  tasteiul  white  summer  costume, 
and  remarks,  en  passant,  to  the  pea-nut  venders, 
orange  dealers,  and  other  small-trade  gentry,  in  a 
high  serio-e motional  voice,  that  she  will  never  marry 
a  man  she  does  not  love.  Having  delivered  herself 
of  this  very  creditable  sentirnent,  she  makes  a  tragedy 
queen's  exit,  and  a  shower  of  real  rain  falls.  The 
fact  that  it  is  wet  rain  agitates  the  audience  to  the 
wildest  degree.  An  actor  on  the  stage  with  a  very 
laudable  disposition  to  be  comic,  falls  into  an  im- 
agined gutter  and  permits  a  bald  head  to  get  an  ap- 
parent wetting.  At  this  the  excitement  grows  ap^ce, 
and  the  tableau  is  encored.  It  is  an  effective  tableau, 
but  one  rather  forgets  that  in  this  act  Love  is  the 
ruling  passion.  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  second  best 
scene  in  the  play. 

The  best  is  the  balloon  ascension.  Jeffreys- Lewis 
(it  is  really  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  up  with 
her  various  identities,  and  call  her  by  her  name  in 
the  play.  Playwrights  have  a  fashion  of  making  a 
twin  ot  her  anyhow,  and  hopelessly  mixing  her  up) — 
Jeffreys-Lewis,  therefore,  seeking  to  escape  her  pur- 
suing tormentors,  leaps  into  a  balloon  tor  safety,  and 
when  one  of  them  still  hangs  desperately  on,  she 
bites  to  make  him  let  go. 

One  likes  to  see  Zicka  scratch  the  air  with  her  lean 
fingers.  She  U  a  catty  sort  of  woman,  and  the  gest- 
ure is  effective.  But  one  does  not  like  to  see  pretty 
Jeffreys-Lewis  bite  !  A  claw  is  dramatic,  but  a  bile 
is  nasty.  And  yet,  the  bite  fits  appositely  enough 
into  the  play,  which  is  not  a  nice  play.  Quite  aside 
from  its  inherent  absurdities,  it  offends  and  shocks 
the  senses  in  its  presentation  of  scenes  which  are 
horrible  without  being  powerful,  and  ridiculous  with- 
out being  amusing. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  very  worst  of  all  the  bad  bad- 
plays  that  we  have  been  sitting  through  during  our 
long  siege  of  dramatic  dog-days.  Yet  we  should 
welcome  it.  Things  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at 
their  worst  they  must  take  a  turn  ;  and  as  this  must 


be  the  worst  play  that  a  man  can  write,  surely,  too,  it 
must  be  the  end  of  the  list. 

ft  would  not  be  fair  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
a  single  member  of  the  company  in  such  a  burlesque 
upon  common  sense.  Jeffreys- Lewis  herself,  if  her 
fame  were  not  made,  and  her  position  as  a  favorite 
established,  would  have  suffered  sorely,  even  though 
she  played  her  very  best,  as  she  always  does.  In 
"La  Belle  Russe,"  as  much  revised,  and  under  iti 
new  form  eminently  successful  at  Wallack's,  Miss 
Lewis  and  her  support  will  be  better  fitted  to  receive 
fair  judgment. 

The  balloon  scene— a  good  mechanical  and  really 
beautiful  effect,  when  it  soared  into  cloud-land — and 
a  particularly  well-cunductedboat,  redeemed  the  play 
with  what  of  redemption  could  be  given  to  it. 

The  underlining  of  some  good  plays,  and  the  re- 
ports of  a  bewildering  Parisian  wardrobe,  will  go  far 
to  save  the  season  after  such  an  inauspicious  begin- 
ning. As  for  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  may  it  rest  in 
peace,  and  never  have  a  judgment  day. 


In  "  Shirley."  Charlotte  Bronte's  best  novel 
(though  "  Jane  Eyre's  "  lurid  fire  in  places,  notwith- 
standing a  lame  beginning  and  tamer  ending,  has 
made  that  book  more  famous),  the  quiet  course  of 
the  story  takes  a  melancholy  turn  in  a  chapter  called, 
"  Through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death." 

The  words  seem  naturally  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  singers  of  the  California,  who  are  advertised  with 
a  touch  of  pathos  as  members  of  the  ' '  late  Peralta 
Company. "  There  is  a  melancholy  interest  about  this 
handful  of  people  who  have  saved  themselves  by 
flight  from  the  shadow  of  the  black  wing  of  Pesti- 
lence. The  a?hes  of  the  fever  are  yet  in  their  sunken 
eyes  and  traceable  in  their  incomplete  strength  ;  yet 
even  so,  they  have  given  the  public  a  most  thorough 
and  most  agreeable  surprise.  The  tenor,  the  tower 
of  strength  in  an  opera  company,  has  been  imported 
from  New  York,  and  upon  the  opening  night  made  a 
most  complete  and  unequivocal  hit.  Such  a  storm 
of  lusty  Italian  bravos  has  not  sounded  in  our 
theatres  for  many  a  long  day. 

Upon  the  second  night  the  usual  transcontinental 
cold  seized  hirn  in  its  grip,  but  as  he  had  already 
shown  the  stuff  he  was  made  of  in  the  famous  Di 
quell*  pira,  the  darling  and  the  test  of  tenors,  it 
amounted  to  only  a  night's  disappointment  with  a 
season  of  pleasure  in  prospect. 

Signor  Baldanza  bears  every  trace  of  being  a  most 
experienced  artist,  and  is  a  gqod  operatic  actor.  He 
has  a  full,  clear,  robust  tenor  voice,  as  smooth  as  a 
stream  of  oil  when  it  is  in  working  condition.  He  sings 
easily,  with  perhaps  a  too  strong  disposition  to  ab- 
rupt shading,  and  with  an  apparent  reserve  of 
strength  which  is  infinitely  comfortable  to  the  listener. 
All  this,  of  course,  when  he  is  in  voice.  When  he  is 
not,  he  lets  you  know  it  in  a  series  of  heart-breaking 
Italian  pantomime. 

The  p  ima  donna,  Signora  Antoinetta,  is  possibly 
newly  promoted,  for  the  applause  which  is  given  her 
so  freely  is  a  constant  source  of  astonishment  to  her. 
She  is  not  great,  but  she  sings  well,  albeit  with  a 
slight  tendency  to  sharp  now  and  then,  and  as  yet 
she  meets  the  leader's  eye  oftener  than  she  does  Man- 
rico's.  She  will  be  a  pretty  woman  when  her  fever- 
sunken  cheekt  have  filled  out ;  but  in  the  meantime 
it  is  a  new,  and  not  altogether  unpleasant,  sensation 
to  obtain  sight  of  a  prima,  donna's  bones.  Signora 
Antoinetti  is  young  and  graceful,  and  has  a  certain 
charm  of  timid  modesty  which  quite  enhances  her 
artistic  worth,  and  she  will  immediately  become  a 
favorite. 

She  is  a  prima  donna  of  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
without  a  single  dress  from  Worth,  who  strings 
pearls  all  over  herseli  when  she  is  in  full  dress,  and 
dresses  Leonora's  arms  in  long  flights  of  panicky- 
looking  bracelets.  This  sort  of  prima  donna  may 
not  sing  like  a  Patti  or  a  Nilsson,  but  she  takes 
more  interest  in  her  r61es  than  those  paupers,  and 
is  infinitely  better  worth  hearing  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  than  they  at  five  dollars.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  establish  the  connection  between  these 
pearls  and  bracelets  and  the  lyric  art ;  but  if  the  sing- 
er comes  from  the  Spanish-American  countries  and 
wears  them,  she  is  pretty  sure  to  sing  well. 

The  contralto,  Signora  Zeppili,  also  made  a  hit. 
She  has  a  good  voice  and  the  traditional  operatic 
style  ;  and  makes  up  as  Azucena  with  an  elaborate  set 
of  the  most  ingenious  wrinkles,  which  leads  to  the  idea 
that  she  is  possibly  young.  She  has  a  net  retrousse, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  she  will  be  rather  ac- 
ceptable in  Siebel  and  kindred  parts.  That  is  an- 
other connection  not  easy  to  establish,  but  a  contralto 
is  generally  particularly  popular  if  her  nose  turns  up. 

Signor  Villani,  the  baritone,  gave  the  least  satis- 
faction of  any  of  the  troupe,  owing  to  a  certain  muf- 
fled quality  in  his  voice,  which  may  or  may  not  pass 
away.  But  he  has  many  of  the  spirited  gestures 
of  the  strong-lunged  baritone,  and  as  he  seems 
himself  to  expect  a  greater  volume  of  sound  than 
comes,  it  may  be  in  temporary  abeyance.  His 
appearance  conquered  the  sympathies  of  the  audi-  j 


ence,  and  they  gave  him  breath   and  courage  with 
plenty  of  applause. 

Indeed,  the  ge»eral  excellence  of  the  troupe  was  so 
totally  unexpected  on  Tuesday  night,  that  the  audi- 
ence, largely  a  foreign  one,  was  carried  away  in  such 
a  tumult  of  applause  as  to  astonish  the  singers  quite 
as  much  as  the  singers  had  astonished  them.  And 
so  we  shall  have  our  season  of  grand  opera  after  all, 
with  much  less  telat  than  the  New  Yorkers  have  had 
theirs,  but  with  possibly  quite  as  much  satisfaction, 
and  certainly  at  vastly  less  expense. 

Nay,  we  shall  have  our  double  season,  too,  for  im- 
mediately upon  the  close  of  the  Lewis  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin,  Emma  Abbott,  with  a  company  of 
sixty-five,  will  descend  upon  us.  Julie  Rosewald, 
Zelda  Seguin,  Tagliapetra,  Campobello,  Novello, 
Fabian,  and  Castle  are  some  of  the  names  in  the  list. 
Signor  Brignoli  is  to  sing  in  several  English  operas. 

The  repertoire  embraces,  beside  the  usual  standard 
selection  of  every  troupe,  "Paul  and  Virginia," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Carmen,"  "  Rigoletto," 
"  Mignon,"  "  Linda,"  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  the  Emma 
Abbott  Jersey,  and  the  Emma  Abbott  Kiss. 

Betsy  B. 

"  The  Ruling  Passion  "  has  been  the  attraction  dur- 
ing the  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  Next  Monday 
night  Miss  Jeffreys- Lewis  will  appear  in  "  La  Belle 
Russe." 

"  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon  "  is  still  draw- 
ing large  houses  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre. 


Charley  Reed's  latest  attraction  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  is  "  Bangles." 

At  the  fashionable  New  York  game-dinner,  a  mir- 
ror in  the  centre  of  the  table  is  strewn  with  cut  flow- 
res  and  foliage,  arranged  with  more  or  less  symmetry, 
and  on  this  bed  are  placed  groups  of  figures  in  Dres- 
den china,  half  screened  by  bowers  of  gladiolas  or 
other  tall  plants.  A  wreath  of  odorless  flowers  sur- 
rounds the  plate  of  each  guest,  and  a  very  tiny  one 
encircles  each  champagne  glass.  Miniature  gar- 
deners, in  silver,  push  before  them  little  barrows 
containing  the  salt  and  pepper,  and  gildad  shovels 
take  the  place  of  spoons.  The  menu  is  written  on  a 
sheet  of  ivory,  in  red  Gothic  characters,  a  red  coral 
seal  depending  from  each  by  a  ribbon.  A  scent- 
bottle  ii  cut  glass,  matching  the  wine  glasses,  is  filled 
with  perfume  and  placed  before  each  lady  guest,  for 
those  who  dislike  the  smell  of  game. 


CCCIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday,  De- 
camber   30. 
Chicken  Soup. 
Fried  Soles. 
Beef  Olives.      Fried  Potatoes. 
Spinach.        Corn  Fritters. 
Roast    Chicken,  Cranberry    Sauce. 
Oyster    Salad. 
Pumpkin   Pie. 
Apples,     Oranges,    Bananas. 
Almonds  and  Raisins. 
Beef  Olives. — Three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef  cut  very 
thin.     Trim  off  the  edges  and  fat,  then  cut  in  strips  three 
inches  wide  and  four  long.     Season  well  with  salt  and  pep- 
per.    Chip  fine  the  trimmings  and  the  fat,  add  three  des- 
sert-spoonful*  of  powdered   cracker,   one  salt-spoonful   of 
sage  and  savory  mixed,  one  salt-spoonful  of  pepper,  and 
three  of  salt ;    mix  very  thoroughly,   and  spread  on  the 
strips  of  beef.    Roll  them  up  and  tie  them  with  twine  ;  then 
roll  in  flour.     Fry  brown  four  ounces  of  clean  pork  ;  take  it 
out  of  the  pan  and  put  the  olives  !■.     Fry  brown,  and  put 
in  a  small  saucepan  that  can  be  tightly  covered.     Into  the 
fat  remaining  in  the  pan  put  one  dessert-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  stir  until  perfectly  smooth  and  brown  ;  then  pour  in 
gn»  dually  three  gills  of  boiling  water.     Stir  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  season  to  taste,  and  pour  over  the  o'ives.     Cover 
the  saucepan  and  let  simmer  two  hours.     Take  up  and  cut 
th»  strings,  place  in  a  row  on  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over. 

Fine  Coffee  for  New  Tear's. 

Hill  Bros,  have  some  extra  choice  coffee,  especially 
for  New  Year's.  Arabian  Coffee  Mills,  No.  12  Fourth 
Street,  near  Market. 


To    Military    Companies,     Societies,    Private 
Parties*  Sunday  Schools,  etc. 

San  Francisco,  January  1,  1884. — With  the 
opening  of  the  excursion  season  of  1884,  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  prepared  to  make 
very  favorable  engagements  for  the  transportation  of 
excursion  parties  to  the  various  well-known  picnic 
grounds,  sea-side  resorts,  etc.,  on  the  line  of  its  road, 
and  at  the  lowest  rates.  For  rates,  terms,  and  other 
information,  apply  at  Room  33,  Railroad  Building, 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Townsend  streets,  or  to  J. 
Knowlton  Jr.,  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand  HoteL 
Respectfully,  H.  R.  Judah,  Assistant  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent. 

—  The  Van  Ness  Seminary,  under  the  man- 
agement  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Gamble  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Woods,  has  closed  a  successful  year  by  graduating  a 
large  class  of  young  ladies,  of  which  the  following 
named  have  carried  off  the  highest  honors  for  profi- 
ciency in  recitation  and  general  deportment :  Miss 
Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Fannie  Crocker,  Miss  Laura  Al- 
brecht,  Miss  Delia  Hamilton,  Miss  Alice  Mau,  Miss 
Amelia  Albrecht,  and  Miss  Maud  Younger.  The  new 
or  Easter  term  of  this  school  opens  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, with  an  increased  number  of  scholars — the  last 
term  closing  with  over  seventy — evidencing  the  con- 
tinuing prosperity  of  the  institution,  and  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  a  fashionable  school  may  main- 
tain the  strictest  discipline  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
act from  its  pupils  the  highest  standard  of  scholarship. 
The  character  of  the  ladies  managing  this  institution 
justifies  us  in  recommending  it  as  one  deserving  the 
encouragement  of  that  wealthier  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  who  have  heretofore  deemed  it  necessary  to 
send  their  daughters  abroad  for  a  fashionable  and 
complete  education. 


—  Go  to  Bradley  &  Rulofson's  New  Photographic 
Gallery,  southeast  corner  Geary  and  Dupont  streets. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Second  Philharmonic  Concert. 
[The  following  was  to  appear  in  last  week's  issue,  but 
arrived  too  late  for  publication.] 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  second  Philharmonic 
programme,  as  of.  the  first,  was  a  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony—this time  the  Fourth,  in  B  flat.  So  many 
pages  have  been  covered  with  close,  critical,  yet  al- 
ways enthusiastic,  analyses  of  these  marvelous  com- 
positions, that  one  who  reads  at  all  along  the  lines  of 
musical  literature  can  not  fail  to  be  prepared  for  the 
impressions  produced  by  the  individual  numbers  of 
the  wonderful  group.  Each  symphony  is  possessed 
of  so  defined  and  consistent  a  character,  that  its  nat- 
ure and  intentions  are  unmistakable.  Skillful  inter- 
preters have  portrayed  these  characters  in  significant 
words  ;  and  though  their  praise  may  vary  in  form 
and  fluency,  its  direction  is  always  the  same.  Thus, 
one  who  might  never  have  heard  the  B  flat  Symphony 
would  yet  not  be  ignorant  that  it  is  termed  ' '  par  ex- 
cellence, beautiful  '  that  others  are  heroic,  fateful, 
pastoral,  humorous,  but  this  purely,  even  religiously, 
beautiful ;  and,  accordingly,  one  would  wish  and 
expect  to  hear  it  so  played.  Certainly  the  symphony 
was  approached  in  a  true  spirit  by  Mr.  Hinrichs  and 
his  men  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  given  entire,  not 
without  imperfections,  but  with  sincere  feeling,  and 
an  earnestness  that  was  all-pervading,  if  sometimes 
very  clumsy.  Less  pleasure  was  realized  from  the 
lovely  Adagio  than  was  hoped  of  it,  for  it  is  ike  move- 
ment of  the  symphony,  with  its  almost  seraphic  mel- 
ody and  many  exquisite  passages,  noticeably  the  few 
measures  in  G  flat ;  but  the  concluding  Allegro  was 
spirited,  and  the  Menuetto  {allegro  vivace)  enjoyable 
for  its  own  sake,  though  rather  happy-go-lucky  in  its 
style  of  locomotion,  which  was  slightly  of  the  hop- 
skip-and-jump  order.  Compared  with  the  symphony 
work  of  last  month,  the  playing  on  this  occasion  was 
noticeably  improved,  and  will  probably  be  still  better 
in  future.  The  noble  and  familiar  Largo  by  Haendel, 
was  the  most  finished  and  restlul  number  of  the  even- 
ing, and  received  generous  praise  in  the  form  of  an 
encore.  The  solo  violin  part,  taken  by  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  was  sustained  with  taste  and!  repose.  The 
remainder  of  the  programme,  excepting  the  overture 
to  "  Jessonda,"  by  Spohr,  which  contained  points  of 
interest  and  novelty,  was  of  exceedingly  light  value. 
The  little  "  Pizzicaii "  polka  movement  from  Delibe's 
"Sylvia  "  was  so  wretchedly  played  as  to  be  entirely 
ludicrous.  It  was  nothing  but  a  prolonged  and 
lamentable  stutter  from  beginning  to  end — unless  one 
is  minded  to  except  the  one  or  two  mournfully  con- 
nected notes  from  the  wood-wind— and  was  so  dis- 
mally out  of  tune  as  to  suggest  anything  but  the 
frolicsome  grace  it  represents.  For  unaccountable 
reasons  the  "Pizzicati"  wasredemanded.  The  play- 
ers recovered  themselves  to  some  extent  in  Schubert's 
"  Moment  Musical,"  No.  3,  but  that  was  too  heavy 
and  ponderous  in  its  rendition — a  fault  also  felt  in  the 
succeeding  number,  a  composition  by  Scholz,  "Tanz 
im  Lager."  The  latter  was  presented  for  the  first 
lime,  and  while  not  lacking  in  bright  points,  seemed 
devoid  of  that  sprightliness  which  such  a  work  de- 
mands. These  qualities  are  yet  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Philharmonic  orchestra — an  airiness,  lightness,  elas- 
ticity it  does  not  possess.  One  feels  its  weight  too 
constantly,  or  its  stiffness,  perhaps.  The  programme 
was  concluded  with  the  overture  to  "Zampa,"  A 
fair  audience  filled  Piatt's  Hall,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  larger  one  will  assemble  upon  the  evening  of 
the  third  concert,  Friday,  January  nth.         F.  A. 


At  the  last  Thursday's  soiree  musicaleat  Van  Ness 
Academy,  Madame  Louise  Higgs,  with  Mr.  Stallard 
and  Mr.  Knell,  played  a  beautiful  andante  vane*  by 
Reisiger,  and  Miss  Lula  Joran  played  Beethoven's 
grand  trio  in  D,  with  Professors  Goffrie  and  Knell. 
Miss  Annie  Gries  sang  Gounod's  "  Ave  Maria  "  with 
violin  accompaniment  charmingly ;  and  Miss  Joran 
and  Mr.  Knell  gave  some  pleasing  solos. 


—  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
is  ever  studying  the  interests  of  the  public.  Con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  improvements  in  railway 
travel,  its  managers  utilize  every  new  discovery  for 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  passengers  and  tour- 
ists. On  the  first  of  December  Pullman  Palace  Sleep- 
ing-cars began  running  through  daily  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  making  only  one  change 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  that  at  St  Louis — in  this 
manner  saving  the  traveler  all  the  former  discomforts 
and  aggravations  of  frequent  change  of  sleepers. 
And  now  another  admirable  addition  has  been  made 
in  the  shape  of  the  newly-invented  Pullman  Buffet 
Sleeping-cars,  whose  special  feature  is  the  Buffet,  an 
elegant  apartment  in  which  may  be  obtained,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  an  elaborate  luncheon,  of  which  the 
following  menu  is  an  example :  Fruit,  raw  oysters, 
sardines,  pickles,  ham  and  tongue  sandwiches,  boiled 
eggs,  cheese,  bread  and  butter,  crackers,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  iced-tea,  milk,  cream,  Apollinaris  water, 
Hatfeorn  water,  lemonade,  and  cigars.  There  are 
five  of  these  elaborate  cars,  and  they  run  between  St. 
Louis  and  Galveston,  Texas,  covering  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles.  The  ease  and  comfort 
which  these  cars  provide  for  invalids,  families,  and 
tourists,  are  incalculable. 


—  The  Metropolitan  Hall  has  no  equal 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  concert  auditorium. 
The  elaborate  disposition  of  the  seats,  its  large  capa- 
city, and  the  splendid  organ,  render  it  unexampled 
for  the  production  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 


Boot  Beer. 

A  strictly  non-alcoholic  family  beverage,  at  once 
delicious  to  the  taste  and  beneficial  to  the  system. 
The  youngest  child  or  the  feeblest  invalid  can  drink 
it  with  advantage.  Put  up  in  pint  and  quart  cham- 
pagne bottles,  with  patent  stoppers,  at  seventy  cents 
and  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  "dozen.  All  orders 
promptly  filled.  H.  L.  St.  John  &  Co.,  14  Hayes 
Street. 


—  For  comfort,  convenience,  and  economy, 
use  the  Burr  Folding  Bed.    745  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store.)     Ofiice  hours,  9  to  5. 


fs  and  Grates  at  Thomas  Day  k  Go.s. 
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A  Play  oa    Words. 
[  To  be  read  loudly  atid  rapidly, .] 
Assert  ten  Barren  love  day  made 

Dan  woo'd  her  hart  buy  night  tan  day, 
Butt  wen  knee  begged  she'd  marry  hymn, 

The  crewel  bell  may  dancer  neigh. 
Lo  atter  fee  tin  vein  knee  side 

Ant  holder  office  offal  pane — 
A  lasses  mown  touched  knot  terse  sole— 

His  grown  was  sever  awl  Lynn  vane. 

'  Owe,  beam  my  bride,  my  deer,  rye  prey, 

And  here  mice  size  beef  ore  rye  dye  ; 
Oak  caste  mean  knot  tin  scorn  nay  weigh — 

Yew  are  thee  apple  love  me  nigh !  " 
She  herd  Dan  new  we  truly  spoke. 

Key  was  of  noble  berth,  and  bread 
Too  lofty  mean  and  hie  renown, 

The  air  too  great  testates,  'twas  head. 

'  Ewe  wood  due  better,  sir,"  she  bald, 
"  Took  court  sum  mother  girl,  lie  ween — 
Ewer  knot  mice  stile,  lisle  never  share 
The  thrown  domestic  azure  quean  I  " 
'  'Tis  dun,  no  fare  but  Scilly  won — 

Aisle  waiste  know  farther  size  on  thee  !  " 
Oft  tooth  the  nay  bring  porte  tea  flue 
And  through  himselt  fin  tooth  the  sea. 
— Eugene  Field  in  the  Chicago  News. 


ELEGANT  GOODS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

PHOTOGRAPH  ALEI  11 S, 

NEW    JUVENILE    GIFT    BOOKS, 

GOLDEN    FLORALS. 

KFAI'TIFl  L   TOILET   SETS. 

FINE    LEATHER   GOODS. 

Marcus  Ward's  Irish  Linen  Writ- 
ing Papers. 

TWICE  as  large  a  stork  of 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS  and  the  low- 
est prices  to  he  ionnd  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


COOPER'S  BOOKSTORE, 

J46  Market  Street. 


T~)IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    CALI- 

■*S  FORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIEl'V- 
Northwest  corner  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  For  the  half 
year  ending  with  Dec  31, 1S83,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits,  and  two  (2)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Commercial 
Deposits,  free   of  taxes,  payable  on  and   after  Wednesday, 


Januaty  2,  18! 


Ey  order. 

VERNON    CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


J~\IVIDEND    NOTICE.— THE    GER- 

"^""^  man  Savings  and  Loan  Society.  For  the  half  year 
ending  Dec.  31,  1883,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  GER- 
MAN SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY  has  declared 
a  dividend  on  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and 
thirty-two  one  hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  three  and  six- 
tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  on  and  after 
the  ad  day  of  January,  1884. 

By  order.  GEORGE   LETTE,  Secretary. 


fTbe  Union  Under- Flannel 

— the  best  Hygienic  Garment  made. 
Highly  recommended  by  physicians 
for  its  uniform  warmth,  there  being 
no  lap  over  the  abdomen  as  is  the 
case  with  the  old-fashioned  suits. 
The  universal  verdict  is,  TRY 
l'HEM  ONCE,  and  you  will  never 
want  to  wear  the  others.  All  sizes 
and  grades  on  hand  for  Lad  cs  and 
Children.  We  import  these  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and 
have  unusual  facilities  for  suiting 
customers  to  them.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  our  Corsets, 
Waists,  Shoulder-braces,  etc.,  which 
took  the  First  Prize  (a  Silver  Medal) 
at  the  late  Mechanics'  Fair,  to 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ober  &  Co., 

336  Sutter  Sir-eel.  S.  F. 

Parties  at  a  distance  can  be  supplied 

by  mail. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  GO. 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

Ami    Dealers     In     tents'    FarnlsULng    GooAj, 

416    MONTGOMERY   STREET, 
Bel .  California  and  Sacramento.  San  Francisco 


H^GH    m 


"ISCO. 


Iry 


**■  ««ui. 


trsd( 


s°h'cit, 


AT  20,  22,  24  CEARY  ST., 

YOU  WILL  FIND 


During  the  Holiday  Season 


I  CHI     BAN 


AN    EXTRAORDINARILY    ATTRACTIVE 
OF  THE  ART  WORKS  OF  JAPAN, 

SURPASSING    ANY    SIMILAR     COLLECTION    IN    THIS    COUNTRY.         GENUINE    TURKISH    AND 
PERSIAN    RUGS   AT    UNUSUALLY    LOW    PRICES. 


FINE  TE4  SERVED  AT  LL 


OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT. 


iRT-PAINTED.  PLAIN  and  GLAZED 

TILES 


Vox  UeeoruUuit*- 


»V.  W.  MONTAGUE  &  OC 

311,  313.  315,  and  317  Market  Street. 


(Successors  to  Dodge  Bros.  A  Shrere), 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS. 

FIXE   LINE   OF    gTA.TIO.VEBV, 

32    GEARY   STREET. 


WE  HATE  THE  FINEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

NEW   YEAR    CARDS 

In  tlie  city.       A  Tcry  useful  present  for  tne  New  Year  Is  tbe 

BRYANT    CALENDAR, 

"With  quotation*  from  the  author  for  every  day,  and  much  valuable  Information. 

DOXEY  &  CO. 

«3  D1JPONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


f  This  Offer  good  till  March  1st,  1884,  only. 
GRAND'CAPITAL   PREMIUM  OF  $10,000  IN  CASH. 


d  reliable  publishers  of  THE  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL  OF   NEW    YORK 

sand  otlier  Pictures  to  subscribers,  and  attained  the  enormous  circulation  of  133,000 
i  n  ,-  the  ract  tbat  people  have  about  all  tli-j  pictures  the*  need  for  tho  present,  they  " 

Clog  In  value  f  urn  50  cents  to  510,000.     Ever;  Sab* 


Last  year  in-  well-kno 

giveaway  £60.000  It 

paid  snbscribrjrB.     Tula  veer,  reall 

decided  to  give  away  $50  000  In  valuable  Presents 

scribor  gets  a   Present.    There  ore  no  blanks, 

<S|7|\in  RA  ^PWTC  and  W0  wl11  ent"  ynrnamo  on  oar  subscription  book  for  iix  months  »nd 
SSi??!^    yV      V&'"    *   W   "end  <ou  a  numbered  recelp-.whlcb  will  entitle  vou  toonenfth-  MAC- 

SkFiSCE^Jr»AIli9;rPr^ArHTJtUL*PRESENTS  ,0  te  r  v'n  *K*y  al  oar  GRAND  CARNIVAL 
BALL  AND  WORD  CONTEST  MARCH  1st,  1884.  I^t*  receipt  also  entitle,  the  WJei  loan 
admlBBlon  to  tbe  CaRNIVAL   AND    BALL. 

LIST  of  PRESENTS  to  He  AWARDED  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

SO  Boys'  Solid  Silver  Watehes,  $10  each $500 

60   Ladled  Cbatelalne  Watehes.  *8  each 400 

200  SEWINO  MACHINES,  S30-»ch 6.000 

500  He   ulllul  Alarm  Liueks 1,000 

,.     1,000 

.    1,000 

500 
.-  C  6U0 
..  v   £00 


1  Cash  Girt $10,000 

1  Cash  Gift 8,000 

1  CashGITt 1.000 

10  Cash  Glru  or  9 100  each 1,000 

20  Cash  Situ  or  850  each 1,000  EOO  Elegnnt  Photograph  Albums 

5  Elegant  Upright  Pianos  S3II0  earn 1.500  EOO  Ploral  Autograph  Album. 

10  Elegant  Cabinet  Organs  £100  each 1,000  EOO  Silver  Frnlt  Knives 

10  Beaullful  Silver  Dinner  Sels,  7  plee.-* 1,000  600  Ladle.' and  Cents*  Pocket  Knives 

20  Elegnnt  Full  Silk  Dress  Pa'tmu,  $30  rncb..       1,000  EOO  Seis  Silver  Plated  Ten  Spoons.... 

25   Ladle-' Solid  6old  Hatches    S20  each 500  600  Sell  T  ble  Forfci o<  u 

25   Gent.' Solid  Gold  Watches,  S40raeh 1,000  EOO   Oil  Pletnre 600 

25  Ladles*  orGents'  Diamond  Rings,  $50  each..  1,250  1000  Lad],  snndUe  1-'  Bo  t*U  Leather  Poeki-tbooks  1,000 
Togelherwitb  94-547  oseful  and  valuable  articles  worth  from  50  cents  tO  One  Dollar,  making  a  total  of  1 00. 000 
Valuable  and  useful  articles  «°  be  riven  tootirSub-erlbe.-.  on  March  1st.  1884.  10  that  each  and  every  "'I*  v.  ha 
subscribe  b.,o re  that  date  win  receive  THE  HOUSEHOLD  JOURN  A  L  ■*  months  and  n  b«-nr,tir..l  Pre. 
tV.«eJir"««V.^r^Sj^,Xm",mi  wl"  ^  ftwardeu  |Q  Pu,,llc  »l  our  GRAND  CARNIVAL  BALL  AND 
WORD  CONTEST  CIVEN  MARCH  1st.  1884.  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Subscriber,  whocan- 
notation,  can  have  Presents  forwarded  to  any  part  .1  the  United  States  Or  Canada.  Printed  lilts  ortl.e 
awards  will  he  forwarded  to  all  Subscriber1).  Bn'1  «l>o  published  In  11. e  JOURNAL  Immediately  afler  the 
award.    Persons  living  In  IVxas  or  California  will  have  as  Bond  a  chance  to  eel  $10  000  a*  tt  person  living  lu  N,Y.  City. 
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»n  Illustrated 

■,«#*<j/.f  wofri, 

lone  to  make 


YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION  FREE. 
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MAGAZINES  OF  THE  DAY.  "  contains  Tw.-r.ty  Lnrge  Poer».  fllxe  ol  "  Harper'*  Weekl; 
fu-rmrd.  illu*tra..-d  and  tinted  covrr.  It  Is  replete  with  beauiiiu  Illustration*  and  ch« 
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scription and  twopreaents.  ^IO"W  WK  X>0  IT.  No  douLt  a  ereat  m»nv  will  w»nt  to  kLtfW  BoV 
wo  can  affor  I  to  rive  so  mnch,  and  we  will  txplali  briefly.  Our  b-islo--  last  year  amounted  t«  NEARtY  HALF  A  M  ILL.T0N 
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SI  00  OO  prollt  left  henldee  your  future  patronage,  As  to  our  responsibility  we  rt/rr  you  to  any  Bank,  Exprtu  Omupany, 
Newipaper  or  reputable  Merchant  in  tfeie  York. 
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*     CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SHOW  IT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  APPEARS  BUT  ONCE. 
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BUSH    &    MALLF 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  AVENGER. 

By  W.  Clark  RusselL 

"Avast  heavinjj." 

Captain  Foanicrest  turned  quickly  on  his  heel, 
after  giving  this  order  in  the  sharp,  decisive  tone 
habitual  to  seafaring  men,  and  continued  to  pace  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Avenger  with  regular  tread. 
With  bands  behind  him  and  eyes  sieadily  fixed  on 
the  oaken  plonks  which  upheld  him,  he  did  not  look 
like  a  man  on  whose  mind  w.ts  pressing  a  great  re- 
sponsibility—a responsibility  that  ere  tbe  sun  sank 
to  rest  beneath  the  waters  might  necessitate  the  shed- 
ding of  hum  in  blood.  For  five  minutes  he  paced 
the  deck  in  silence,  and  then,  turning  with  a  show  of 
impatience  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  irri- 
tation, if  not  anger,  he  again  said  :  "  Avast  heaving." 
The  man  to  whom  the  command  was  addressed— 
a  fine,  brawny  fellow,  with  a  clear  eye  and  honest 
face— ia  fact,  the  very  model  ot  a  first-class  sailor — 
drew  in  his  head  from  over  the  bulwarks  and  replied  : 
•'  I  can  not." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  American  navy, 
my  man  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  in  not  unkind  tones." 
"Ten  years,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  is  this  your  first  experience  on  the  water  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Very  well  ;  avast  heaving  as  soon  as  it  is  con- 
venient. " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  hitching  up  his 
pants  respectfully. 

The  captain  walked  slowly  aft,  and  addressed  the 
man  at  the  wheel—"  Old  Tom,"  a  grizzled  sea  dog, 
who  bad  sailed  the  Wabash  under  Secretary  Thomp- 
son, and  seen  service  oft'  the  rock-bound  coast  of 
Lemont  when  a  hostile  constabulary  endeavored  to 
attach  a  canal-boat 

"  How  does  she  head  ?  "  asked  the  ciptain,  look- 
ing  into  the  binn.tclc. 

"West  by  south,"  replied  Old  Tom,  giving  the 
wheel  a  turn,  and  glancing  alolt  to  see  that  the  top- 
sails were  drawing.  "  I  think  we  shall  have  a  cap- 
ful of  wind  from  the  north  to-night,"  he  added. 
"  Yon  cloud  has  a  wicked  look." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  will  tell  the 
cook  to  lash  the  beefsteak  to  the  galley,  and  make 
fast  the  toothpicks,  in  case  anything  should  happen." 

Night  has  come. 

The  Avenger  is  cleaving  the  water  in  gallant  style, 
the  white  fuam  curling  from  her  b  >w  as  she  comes  in 
stays  and  stands  away  on  the  starboird  tack.  The 
quarter-deck  is  deserted  save  by  Lieutenant  Alltaut, 
whose  watch  it  is.  The  captain  has  gone  below,  and 
the  steady,  strident  snore  that  is  waited  upward  tells 
that  he  is  asleep.  Suddenly  one  of  the  lookouts 
comes  alt  and  touches  his  cap  to  the  lieutenant. 

"  There's  a  sail  on  the  port  bow,  sir,"  he  says. 

Lieutenant  Alltaut  takes  his  glass  and  looks  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

"  It  is  the  pirate,"  he  says,  speaking  calmly,  as  do 
all  naval  officers — in  books.  "  Send  a  man  below  to 
put  a  clothes-pin  on  tbe  captain's  nose.  And,  while 
you  are  there,  bring  up  my  cutlass  and  a  piece  of 
pie. " 

The  man  disappeared. 

In  the  meantime  preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  approaching  conflict.  The  men  were  stationed 
behind  the  bulwarks,  and  their  faces  wore  a  deter- 
mined look.  Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  Avenger  to 
her  prey,  until  at  last  she  lay  alongside  the  dreaded 
oyster  pirate  oi  Chesapeake  Bay.  Not  a  sign  of  life 
was  visible  on  the  cralt.  From  the  mizz^nmast  a 
week's  washing  flapped  dismally  in  tbe  night  wind. 
Lieutenant  Alltaut  reached  over  the  Avenger's  side 
and  grasped  a  shirt,  thereby  being  enabled  to  hold 
his  vessel  steady.  The  men  witnessed  this  manoeuvre 
in  silent  admiration.  Brilliant  seamanship  always 
commands  respect. 

"  Ship  ahoy  1 "  called  the  lieutenant. 

A  noise  was  heard  aboard  the  cralt,  and  an  instant 
later  Black  Mike,  the  pirate,  appeared  on  deck.  He 
comprehended  the  situation  in  an  instant,  and,  draw- 
ing a  huge  knife  from  his  boot,  sprang  forward  to 
cut  the  tail  from  the  shirt  to  which  Lieutenant  Alltaut 
was  holding,  thereby  allowing  the  Avenger  to  drilt 
into  the  darkness.  The  officer  was  on  the  alert,  how- 
ever, and  felled  the  pirate  to  the  deck  with  a  piece 
of  the  Government  pie  which  he  had  not  had 
time  to  eat.  The  man  rose  quickly,  but  thoroughly 
humbled. 

"Well,"  he  said,  sullenly,  "you  have  caught  ine 
at  last. " 

"  Do  you  surrender  ?  "  asked  the  lieutenant. 

"  No,"  answered  the  pirate,  with  a  horrible  oath  ; 
"  I  will  sell  my  life  dearly," 

"  Reflect  on  what  you  are  doing  ;"  and  Lieutenant 
Alltaut's  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke.  "  You  are  at 
our  mercy.  At  a  signal  from  me  one  hundred  copies 
of  Secretary  Chandler's  report  will  be  hurled  on  your 
deck." 

"  My  God  !  "  said  the  pirate  ;  "are  men,  then,  de- 
void of  all  humanity  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "no  quarter  will 
be  given  if  tbe  battle  is  begun." 

The  pirate  looked  into  the  portholes  of  the  Avenger 
and  saw  the  muzzles  oi  the  documents  frowning 
at  him.  "  Is  this  report  oi  the  usual  length?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"And  you  have  really  got  one  hundred  copies 
aboard?  " 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  surrender.  A  brave  defense  is  one  thing, 
but  suicide  is  another.'' — The  Lakeside  A/user  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune* 

—  NO  OTHER     MEDICINE    HAS    WON   APPROVAL. 

at  home,  equal  to  Ayer's  Sarsapariila  in  Lowell  and 
vicinity. 

—  Ayers  Cathartic  Pills  contain  no  cal- 
omel,  nor  any  injurious  t-uSstance  what'  vex.  They 
combine  curative  vegetable  properties  only. 


-  Use  South  Prairie  Coal, 


—  Argonaut  Bookstore.  Albums  of  all 
kinds  in  great  variety,  cheap.  215  Dupont  Street, 
near  Sutter. 


—  C.  O.  Dean,  D.D.S.,  126  Kearny  Street, 
(Thurlow  Block).  Laughing  gas.  Offide  hours,  9  to  5. 


Morris  &  Kennedy's 

ART  G4LLERY, 

NOS.  19  AND  21  POST  STREET. 


MTe  have  Just  received  a  very  One  collection 
or  Nov  Etching*  and  Engravings,  and  a  lot  of 
choice  Bronzes  and  Casts,  suitable  for  Holi- 
day Presents.  Also,  the  very  latest  style  or 
Frames. 

ART  GAXLEUY  FREE.      OPEN  EVENINGS, 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

Junction  Market  and  Powell  Streets. 

Deposits  received.      Loans  made  on  city 
and  country  property  at  low  rates. 


R.  P.  IIAVIMOM),  Jr., 

I'H  BL  ENGINEER  AND  LAND  SUUVETOB, 

Room  38,  318  Pine  Street San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IOHN   GA5H.  JOHN  J.  NEWSOM. 

AEWSOM  &  GASH, 

ARCHITECTS 

Superintendents  and  Surveyors  of  Buildings, 

Room  33,  third  floor,  Merchants'  Exchange,  California  St., 
between  Montgomery  and  Sansome,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia.    Take  elevator. 


NAGLEE  BRANDY. 


A  Case  of  the  Superior  Pure  Naglee  Brandy 
of  1830  would  make  an  admirable  present  for  an  Eastern 
friend.  S.  P.  MIDDLETON,  Agent, 

116  Montgomery  Street, 


CROCHETING.  Ss.SS.lss  JK2 

tbe  stitches  and  complete  Instruction  In  tbe  art  of  Cro- 
cheting- and  Hnlttiuc  We  Rive  directions  for  wink- 
ing1 several  very  handsome  patterns  of  Window  and  Mantel 
Lambrequins  with  cotton  twine,  aud  lor  Crocheilng  and 
Kulttlng  more  than  fifty  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles.  Including  Hdglngs,  Lace  Collars,  Mittens,  Gloves, 
Babys'  Socks  and  Mittens,  Afghans,  Shawls,  Quilis,  Caps, 
Purses,  ic.  It  also  gives  instructions  In  Kensington,  Ara- 
sene  and  all  other  kinds  of  Embroidery,  Lace  Making,  Rug 
Making,  4c.  Price  35  cts..  Four  (or  SI. 00.  Book  nf  loo 
designs  for  Embroidering,  Braiding  ic,  25  cents.  The  two 
above  hooks,  post-paid  SO  cents. 
Address  Patten  Pub-  Co.  47    Barclay  St.  X.  Y. 


AYEB'S 
Sarsapariila 

Is  a  highly  concentrated  extract  of 
Sarsapariila  and  other  blood-purifying 
roots,  combined  with  Iodide  of  Potas- 
sium and  Iron,  and  is  the  safest,  most  reli- 
able, and  most  economical  blood-purifier  that 
can  be  used.  It  invariably  expels  all  blood 
poisons  from  the  system,  enriches  and  renews 
tbe  blood,  and  restores  its  vitalizing  power. 
It  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  all  Scrofulous  Complaints,  Erysip- 
elas, Eczema,  Ringworm,  Blotches*, 
Sores,  Boils,  Tumors,  and  Eruptions 
of  the  Skin,  as  also  for  all  disorders  caused 
by  a  thin  and  impoverished,  or  corrupted, 
condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Rheumatic  Gout,  General 
Debility,  and   Scrofulous   Catarrh. 

Inflammatory  Rheumatism  Cured. 

"Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  cured  me  of 
the  Inflammatory  Rheumatism,  with 
which  1  have  suffered  for  many  years. 

W.  H.  MoOttE." 

Durham,  la.,  March  2,  1SS2. 

PREPARED  BY 

Dr.J.C.Ayer&  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sold  by  all  Drngjnsts  :  61.  six  bottles  for  *.-5. 


PAYOT.UPHAM&CG 

Stationers,   Booksellers, 

C  •mm.relal  Printers. 

an<*  Klaah    (took    na    h(sp,op^»s 

£04  Sansome  Street,  near  Pine. 


USEFUL 

holm  presents, 

AT 

MTJLLER'S 


MTJLLER 
Is  the  Leading 
OPTICIAN       . 

issMontg'y-sfc   J    135  Montgomery,  nr  Bush 

gS~  Ordere  by  Mail  or  Express 
promptly  attended  to. 


ONKST-EMJjfc; 


^B^tyftt^a^i 


jfjyyygjsr,  &  QQ- 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE 


4-11    413  &   415    SANSOME    ST.  S.F 

'  Importers  of  411  Kinds  of  Paper. 


WRITE  FOR    ,\  ADDRESS  HAS  HO 

CIRCULAR.^  BYRON  JACKSON,  B  ™%m 

625  Sixth  St.    L  Bemmy 
SlalHUUO.CiL    J?  DirtbUitjr. 


J.  C.  MERRILL  &.  CO., 

Shipping  and  CommissionMerchant* 

204  and  206TCallfornla  St  reel, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
The  Regular  Dispatch  Line  of  Packets  to  H  nnoluln.H    1 


California  Sugar  Refinery. 

OFFICE,      •         -      325  Market  St. 
WORKS,    Eighth  and  Brannan  St* 

C.  SPRECKELS,  President, 

|.  D.  SPRECKELS,  Vice-President, 

4.    B.  SPRKCKR.IS.  Seeretarr. 


NOW  READY  cigarette 

« CLOTH  OF  POLO," 

(St  Til  I  |I  lit    Mob.) 

SWEET,    DELICATE,    AND    MILD!! 

This  Cigarette  is  made  from  the  finest  and  most  costly 
leaf  from  that  region  ol  Virginia  particularly  adapted  for 
growing  tobacco  for  Cigarettes.  Our  long  experience  in 
manufacturing  enables  us  to  secure  the  most  suital  le  kinds 
of  tobacco  and  thus  present  this  superior  article,  with  the 
full  assurance  THAT  ITS  EQUAL  HAS  NEVER  BE- 
FORE BEEN  Of'FERED.  A  higher  grade  Cigarette 
can  not  be  produced.  We  call  particular  attention  fcp  the 
superior  quality  of  our  old  brands  of  Cigarettes  They 
can  not  be  surpassed. 

Twelve  First  Prize  Medals. 
Peerless  Tobacco  Works. 

MM.  8.  KIMBALL  A  CO. 


OThe  Buyers'  Guide  is  is- 
sued March,  and  Sept.,  each, 
year:  216  pages,  8£xll h 
inches,  with  over  3,300 
illustrations — a  whole  pic- 
ture gallery.  Gives  whole- 
sale prices  direct  to  consumers  on  all  goods 
for  personal  or  family  use.  Tells  how 
to  order,  and  gives  exact  cost  of  every- 
thing you  use,  eat,  drink,  wear,  or  have 
fun  with.  These  invaluable  books  con- 
tain information  gleaned  from  the  mar» 
kets  of  the  world.  We  will  mail  a  copy 
Free  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  the 
postage — 7  eertfs.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Respectfully, 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO- 

22?  &  «2t#  Wabash  Avenue,  OUcaso.  Hi. 


"  THE  QUEEN  OF  TABLE  WATERS." 

British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Pure,  Wholesome,  Pleasant,  and 
Effervescent." 

Prof.  T.  L.  Brunton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Lond.,  Eng. 

ANNUAL  SALE,  10  MILLIONS. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Druggists,  &•  Min.  Wat.  Dealers. 

BEWARE    OP    IMITATIONS, 

FOK  SALE  lil 

A.  F.  EVANS  &  CO. 

522  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  THEJHOLIDAYS. 

MAGNESO-CALCITE 

FIRE-PROOF 

JEWELRY  CASES. 

D.  S.  BROWN  &  €0., 

General  Agents.  36  California  Street. 


Palace  Hotel 

A.    D.    SHARON,    LESSEE. 

f  he  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an 
entire  block  in  the  centre  of  San 

Francisco.  It  is  the  model  hotel  of  the  world. 
11  Is  fire  and  earthquake -proof.  It  has  live 
elc v  tors.  Every  room  Is  large,  light,  and  airy. 
Th*  ventilation  Is  perfect.  A  bath  and  closet 
adjoin  every  room.  All  rooms  are  easy  of  ac- 
cess from  broad,  light  corridors.  The  central 
court,  Illuminated  by  the  electric  light,  Its 
Immense  glass  roof,  its  broad  balconies,  its 
carriage  -  way,  and  its  tropical  plants,  is  a 
feature  hitherto  unknown  in  American  hotels 
Cuests  entertained  on  either  the  American  or 
European  plan.  The  restaurant  is  the  finest 
In   111'*  t ll». 


C.  P.  SHEFFIELD.    N.  W.  SPAULDING.    J.PATTERSON. 


17  and  iq  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ALASKA 


COMMERCIAL  CO. 


No.  310  Sansome  Street, 


WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  FURS. 


MARBLE  WORKS. 

AfARBLE    MANTELS,    MADE    OF 

■*■'■*■    ONYX,  L'OLOKED,  ITAIXAJJ,  and  STATU- 
AUY  HAKBLES.    Monuments  and  Ueadstones. 
W.  11.  )l.(0|[)ll(k, 
827  Market  Street,  between  Fourth  and  Filth,  S,  F. 


/ 


TAKER,  MARKER  &  Co., 

MPORTERS    AND     WHOLESALE 

GROCERS,  108  and  no  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


r 


.bymaUourHEWCASl 


T\EPARTMENT  No.  6.— In  the  Superior 

•J-**      Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California. 

AGNES  MAYERS,  Plaiutiff,  w  ALFRED  MAYERS 
defendaa 

Action  brought  in  the  Surerior  Court,  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  amended 
Complaint  filed  in  said  City  and  .County  of  San  Francisco, 
in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
ALFRED  MAYERS,  Defendant:  You  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  appear  in  an  action  brought  against  you  by  the 
above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  to  an- 
swer the  amended  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days 
(exclusive  of  the  day  ot  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of 
this  Summons— if  served  within  this  county ;  or  it  served 
elsewhere  within  thirty  days — or  judgment  by  default  will 
be  taken  against  you,  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  amend 
ed  complaint. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  de- 
cree of  this  court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now 
existing  between  plaintiff  and  defendant,  upon  the  ground  of 
defendant's  extr  eme  cruelty  and  desertion,  as  stated  in  the 
amended  complaint  on  file  herein,  to  which  reference  is 
hereby  made,  and  that  plaintiff  be  allowed  the  sole  custody 
of  their  child.  ~" 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  amended  complaint  as  above  required,  the 
said  pla  ntiff  will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  demanded 
therein. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  Superior 
Court,  at  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State 
of  California,  this  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  WILLIAM  T.  SESNON,  Clerk. 

[1   s.]  By.  A.  J.  Raisch,  Deputy  Clerk. 


Q  T 


YLES 


GAS  AND  OiL  FIXTURES 


AT  THOMAS  DAY 
&  CO.'S. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


is 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


G*     JTa     XCa     X&« 

Time  schedule,  Saturday,  October  20, 1883. 

TRAINS  LEAVE,  AND  ARE  DUE  TO  ARRIVE  AT 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  AS  FOLLOWS  : 


9.30  f..  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

4.3O  P.   M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.   H. 

S.OO  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 

9.3O  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
•4.00  P.  M. 

7. 30  A.  M. 

4.30  P.  M. 

9-30  A.  M. 

7.3O  A.  M. 
*S.oo  P.  M. 

9.30  A.  M, 

9.30  A.  M. 
*4.00  P.  M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

4-3°  '•  M 

7.30  A.  M. 
IO.OOA.M. 

3.00  r.  m. 

*5.00  P.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.30  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
S.OO  A,  M. 
S.OO  A,  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 

3- 30  P.  M. 
4.30  P.  M. 
*4-00  P.  M. 
7.30  A.  M. 

1 1 0.0O  A.M. 

3.OO  P.   M. 

8  OO  A.  M. 

9.30  A.  M. 

3.30  P.  M. 
*4.O0  P.  M. 

3.3O  P.  M. 
S.OO  A.  M. 
4.3O  P.  H. 


DESTINATION. 


..Antioch  and  Martinez. 
. .  Benicia 


. .  Calistoga  and  Napa . 
!!Colfax '.. 


J  Deming,  El  Paso  |  Express 

(and  East /Emigrant... 

f  Gait  and  )  via  Livennore 

\  Stockton  J  via  Martinez. , 

..lone 

. .  Knight's  Landing 

. .  Los  Angeles  and  South , 

. .  Livennore  and  Pleasanton 


. .  Madera  and  Fresno . 
. .  Merced 


Mojave,  Needles,  )  Express 

and  East /  Emigrant. . 

.  Marysville  and  Chico , 

.  Niles  and  Haywards 


f  Ogden  and  )  Express 

\  East I  Emigrant 

j  Red  Bluff  \  via  Marysville  . 
\  and  Tehama  J  via  Woodland. . 

. .  Redding 

. .  Sacramento,  via  Livennore. . . 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

via  Benicia. 

. .  Sacramento  River  Steamers. . 
. .  San  Jose 


.Vallejo. . 


-Virginia  City. 
.Woodland 


2.40  P.  M. 

*I2.IO  P.  M 
6.40  P.  M 
8.4O  P.  M 
I0.IO  A.  M 

*JO.  IO  A.  M 
6.40  P.  M 
5.4O  P.  M 
8.40  P.  M. 
Z.40  P.  M 
7.  IO  A.  M 
5.40  P.  M 

*  I2.IO  P.  M, 
5.40  P 
IO.IO  A 

a.  40  p.  m 

5.40  P.  M 
'8.40  A.  M 
2.40  P.  M 
2.4O  P.  M 
* I2.IO  P.  M 
5.40  P.  M 
2.4°  p.  M. 
7.IO  A.  M. 
5.4O  P.  M 
3.40  P.  M 
9.40  A.  M 
*8.40A.  M 
8.4O  P.  M 
9.40  A.  M. 
5-40  P.  M 
6. 40  p.  m 
5.40  P.  M 
5-4°  P-  M 

6.4O  P.  M 
8.40  P.  M 
IO.I0  A.M 
*6.00  A.  H 
*3-40  P.  M 
I3.40  P.  M. 
9.40  A.  M 
6.40  P.  M 
2.40  P.  M 
8.40  r.  U 

"l2.IO  P.  M 
IO.IO  A.  M 
8.40  P.  M 
6.40  P.  M 
IO.IO  A.  M 


Train  leaving  San  Francisco  at  4.30  p.  m.  can  meet 
Pacific  Express  from  Ogden  at  Benicia;  and  that  leaving 
at  9.30  a.  m.  can  meet  Pacific  Express  from  The  Nee- 
dles and  El  Paso  at  Antioch. 

*  Sundays  excepted.  t  Sundays  only. 


LOCAL    FERRY    TRAINS, 

VIA  OAKLAND  PIER. 
FROM   SAN    FRANCISCO,    DAILY. 
o  EAST  OAKLAND  —  *6.oo,  *6.30,  7.00,  7.30,  8.00, 
8.30,  g.oo,  9.30,    10.00,  10.30,  n. 00,  11.30,  iz.oo,  12,30, 
1.00,  1.30,  2  00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,   4.30,  5.00,    5. 
6.00,  6.30,7.00,  8.00,  9.00,  10  00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To    FRUIT  VALE—  *6.oo,  '6.30,    '7.00,    '7.30,    *8 
"8.30,  '3.30,  "4.00,  *4-30,  *5-oo,*5  30,  *6.oo,  '6.30,  9 
To  FRUIT  VALE   (via   Alameda)—  '9.30  A.    m„  6.30, 

{11.00,  *I2.00  p.  M. 
To   ALAMEDA— *6. 00,    "6.30,   7.00,    "7.30, 

?. 00,9.30,  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  In. 30,  12.00,         30, 
1.30,   2.00,    3.00,  3.30,  4-00.  4-3°.  5-oo»  5.30,  6.00,  6. 
7.00,   8.00,  9.00,  10.00,  II.OO,  *I2.00. 
To  BERKELEY—  *6.oo,    '6.30,    7.00,   *7-3°>  8.00,   '8.30, 
9.00,  t9-3°t  10.00,  J10.30,  11.00,  jii. 30,  12.00,  1. 00, 
3.00,  4.00,    4.30,   5.00,  5.30,  6.00,  6.30,  7.00,  8.00, 
to.00,  II.OO,   *T2.00 

To  WEST  BERKELEY— *6.oo,  '6.30,  7.00,  *7.3o,  J8.00, 

•8.30,  9.00,  10.00,   11.00,   Ji.oo,   2.00,    3.00,    4.00,   *4.30, 

5.00,    5.3O1  6.00,  *6,3o.  7.00. 

TO  SAN  FRANCISCO,  DAILY. 
From  FRUIT  VALE— "6.23,    *6.53,   '7.23.    '7.53,  *&-*3, 

•8.53,   *g.23,    'io-zi,   '4-23,    "4.53.    *5-23,    *5-53.  *«5  23, 

*6.53,  7-2S>  9-5o- 
From  FRUI  V  VALE  (via  Alaaieda)—  *5.is.  *5-4S.  J6-45, 

I9-I5,  *3-*5. 

From  EAST  OAKLAND— '5.30.  *6.oo,  6.30,  7.00,7.30, 
8.00,  8.30,  9.00,  9.30,  10.00,  10.31,  11.00,  ii. 30,  12.00, 
12.30,  1. 00,  1.30,  2.00,  2.30,  3.00,  3.30,  4.00,  4.30,  5.00, 
5,30,6.00.  6.30,  7.00,  7.57,  8.57,  9.57,  10.57. 

From  BROADWAY,  Oakland— '5-37.  '6-°7.  6-37.  7-°7. 
7.37,  J.07,  8.37,  9.07,  9.37,  10.07,  '0.377  "-07,  "-37, 
12.07,  I2-37.  x-°7j  i-37,  a-07«  2-37>  3-07,  3-37»  4-07,  4  37, 
5,07,  5.37.  6-°7i  6.37.  7-07,  8.06,  9.06,  10.06,   11.06. 

From  ALAMEDA — '5.22,   "5.5^.   *6  2a,  6.52,  *7-22.  7.52, 

*8.22,  8.32,  9-22,  9.52,  tlOl22,  IO,52,  tll.22,  11,52  {12.22, 
12.52,  Jl-22.  1.53,  2-S=.  3-22.  3-52,  4-22,  4-52,  5-22.  S-52, 
6.22,  6.52,   7.52,  8.52,  9,52,    IO.52. 

From  BERKELEY— *5-^5,  *5  45.  *°-'5,  6-4r.  *7-=S,  7-45, 
•8.15,  8.45,  t9-*5.  9.45.  t'o.is,  10,45,  t"-i5»  "-45, 12.45, 
1-45.  2.45.  3-45,  4.15,  4.45,  5-15,545,6.15,6.45,7.45. 
8.45,  9-45.  IO-45- 

From  WEST  BERKELEY— *$. 45,  '6.15,  645,  '7.15, 
7-45,  8.45,  Jo^Sj  9-45,  10.45,  t'2-45.  i-45,  2.45,  3.45 
4-45,  *5-i5,  5-45,  *6-i5,  6.45,  *7-'5- 


CREEK  ROUTE. 
From  SAN  FRANCISCO— *j.  15,  9-'5,  ".i5>  "Si  3.i5» 

5.15- 
From  OAKLAND— *6.i5,  8.15,  10.15,  r2-T5.  2.15,  4-'5- 


*  Daily,  except  Sundays.  t  Sundays  only. 


"  Standard  Time "  furnished  by  Randolph  &  Co.,  Jew- 
elers, loiand  103  Montgomery  Street.San  Francisco. 


A.  N.  TOWNE, 

Gen.  Mana  er. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 
Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt, 


H.  B.  WILLIAMS. 


.  CHEESEBROUGH.        W.  H.  DIMOND. 


WILLIAMS,    DIMOND    &    CO., 

SHIPPING   AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

UNION  BLOCK,  202  Market  Streit  and  3  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  GENTS  FOR  PACIFIC   MAILS.S. 

^^  Co.  :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  ;  The  Canard 
Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.;  The  California  Line  of  Clippers 
from  New  York  and  Boston  ;  The  Hawaiian  Line ;  The 
Ch:na  Traders'  Ins  Co,  Limited;  The  Ealdwin  Locomotive 
Works. 


C.   ADOLPHE    LOW    &   CO. 
Commission  Merchants, 

Sau  Francisco. 


ffFFICE  IN  NEW  YORK,  42  CEDAR 

*-^     Street. 
O"  Liberal  advances  made  on  consignments. 


RAILROAD    TRAVEL. 


■HAILiHb»n' 

BROAD_GAUQE. 
WINTER   ARRANGEMENT, 

Commencing  Sunday,  November  u,  1883,   and  until 

rURTHHR   NOTICK, 

Passenger  trains  will  leave  from  and  arrive  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Passenger  Depot  (Townsend  Street,  between  Thud 
and  Fourth  Streets)  as  follows : 


LEAVE 

S.     P. 

16. 50  A.  M. 

8.3O  A 

M. 

IO.4O  A 

Iff. 

*3-3°  P. 

H, 

4-25  P- 

M. 

*5.iOP. 

H, 

6.30  P. 

M. 

DESTINATION. 


.  San  Mateo,  Redwood,  and  ' 
MenloPark f 


6.35 
*8.io 

9.03 
10.02 

3-36 
t4-59 

5  55 


A.   V. 

A.  M. 

T.  M. 


8.30  A.  M. 
10.40  A.  M. 
*3-30  P.  M 

4.25  P-  M. 


Santa   Clara,   San  Jose,  and  I 
Principal  Way  Stations..  I 


9  °3  J 
10.02  , 
3-36  1 


j  Gilroyt   Pajaro,    Castroville,  )    *io.o 
*3-3o  p.  m.  \  ...Salinas,  and  Monterey...  J       5.5 


10.40/ 


.03    A.   V. 

-55   p-   M- 
10.40  A.M.    I  . .  Hollister  and  TresPinos..    |      5.55  p.  u. 


10.40 


(  Watsonville,    Soquel,  Aptos,  j  . 
■{  (CampCapitola)  &  Santa  Cruz  > 


10.02  A.  M. 
5-55  *"•   «- 


10.40  a.  m.    I  ..Soledad  and  way  stations.,  j      5.55  p. 


'Sundays  excepted.        taundays  only  (Sportsmen's  train). 


Stage  connections  are  made  with  the  10.40  a.  m-  train, 
except  Pescadero  stages  via  San  Mateo  and  Redwood, 
which  connect  with  8.30  a.  m.  train. 

Special  Round-Trip  Tickets  —  at  Reduced  Rates — to 
Monterey,  Soquel,  and  Santa  Cruz.  Also,  to  Paraiso  and 
Paso  Robles  Springs. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS 
Sold  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — good  to   return   on  Mon- 
day— to    Santa    Clara    or   San    Jose,    $2.50;    to   Gilroy, 
$4.00;    to  Monterey  or  Santa  Cruz,   $5.00,    and  to  prin- 
cipal points  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 

Ticket  Offices— Passenger  Depot,  Townsend   Streei, 
Valencia  Street  Station,  and  No.  613  Market  Street,  Grand 
Hotel. 
A.  C.  EASSETT,  H.  R.  JUDAH, 

SuperintendenL  Asst.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

_         SOUTHERN  DIVISIONS. 
For^points  on  Southern  Divisions  and  the  East,  see  C.  P. 
R.  R.  Time  Schedule. 


xVORTH  PACIFIC  COAST  U.  R. 


TIME     TABLE. 

COMMENCING 
(TUNDAY,    NOVEMBER    4th   1883, 

*-*  and  until  further  notice,  Boats  and  Trains  will  run  as 
follows  : 

For  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *io.  15, 
tio.15  A.  M-,   ti-35.  *i-45.  *4-50,  t5-oo  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry}— t7.oo.  '8.45  A.  M.,  *3-45,  "5.30 
t5-30  P.  M. 

From  SAN  RAFAEL  (via  San  Quentin  Ferry)— *8.co, 
t8.5o  A.  M.,  *i2  00,  tiz.oo  M.,  *2-3o,  t3-35  P.  M. 

(Via  Saucelito  Ferry) — '6.50,  to. 40,  '8.45  A..  M.,  "3.20, 
t5- 10  P.  M.  *  Week  Days,     t  Sundays  only. 


Fcr  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 8.45,  10.30  A.  M., 
3-45.  5*3°  P-   M* 

(Sundays) — 7.00,  10.00  A.  M.,  12.00  M.,  2.00,  5.30  P-  M. 

From  SAUCELITO  (Week  Days)— 7.45,  g.30,  A.  M., 
12.30,  4-2°  P-  M. 

(Sundays) — 7.45,  11.00  A.  M.,-i.co,  3.15,  6.10  P.  M. 

Extra  trips — From  San  Francisco,  on  Monday  at  6.50 
A.M.;  on  Saturday  at  1.30  P.M.  fcrom  saucelito,  on 
Saturday  at  2.15  and  6.15  P.  M. 


f.  it  1  K  A.  M.  Daily,  Sundays  excepted  (via  San  Quen- 
IV.  10  [in  Ferry),  THROUGH  TRAIN,  for  Duncan 
Mills  and  Way  Stations.  (Thiough  Train  from  Duncan 
Mills  arrives  in  S.  F.  at  1.10  P.  M.) 


STAGE  CONNECTIONS. 
Stages  leave   Duncan   Mills  every  morning  except  Mon- 
days   for  Stewart's   Point,  Gualala,  Point  Arena,  Cuffey's 
Cove,  Navarro,  Mendocino   City,  Caspar,    Noyo,   Kibesil- 
lah,  Westport,  and  all  points  on  tie  North  Coast. 


SATURDAY  TO  MONDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
Excursion  Tickets  sold  on  Saturdays,  good  to  return  fol- 
lowing Monday ;  Fairfax,  $1 ;   Camp   Taylor,  $2  ;    Point 
Reyes,   $2  50;  lomales,  $3  50;  Duncan  Mills,  $4. 


SUNDAY  EXCURSIONS. 
7.00  A.  M.  from  Saucelito  Ferry,  Excursion  Train  every 

Sunday  for  Point  Reyes  and  Way  Stations. 
Returning,  arrives  in  San  Francisco  (via  Saucelito   Ferry) 

6.50  P.  M. 

Fares  for  round  trirj — Fairfax,  $1  ;  Camp  Taylor,  $1  75  ; 
Point  Reyes,  $«. 


DAVID  NYE 

Gen'l  Superintendent. 


F.  E.  LATHAM, 

Gen'l  Ticket  Aeent. 


GENERAL  OFFICES,  408  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


RESIDENCE 

FOR   SALE, 


IN  TUE  WESTERN  ADDITION.  A  desirable 
residence  wlil  be  sold  at  a  bargain,  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  owner's  departure.  Price  $4,500 ; 
one-balf  cash,  and  onr-balT  on  mo.tgage. 
harden  and  Stable  on  back  of  lol,  wi«b  drive- 
way from  rear  street.  Will  rent  readily,  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  13  per  cent,  per  annum. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

COBB  *t  CO., 

No.  321  Montgomery  Street. 


JOHN  TAYLOR  &  CO. 

*i3  «ad  120  Market  Street,  and  15  md  ir  California  Str  e. 

ASSAYERS?    MATERIALS,    MINE 

—  *    and  Mill  Supplies ;  also,  Druggists'  Glassware. 


STEAMER    TRAVEL. 

QCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 
STEAMSHIP     COMPANY 

—  FOR  — 

JAPAN    AND    CHINA, 

Leave  Wharf   corner  First   and    Brannan    Strtets,    at   12 
o'clock  noon,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers   or  Shanghae. 

cTr,.ul,o  From  San  Francisco  for 

steamer  lgg3>  HONGKONG. 

OCEANIC Satuiday,  December  22d. 

1884. 

ARABIC Thursday.  February  7th. 

OCEANIC Saturday,  March  8th. 

ARABIC Saturday,  April  26th. 

OCEANIC Tuesday,  May  27th. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced  rates, 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition  and  Passenger  Tickets  for  sale 
at  C.  P.  R.  R.  Co.'s  General  Offices,  Room  74,  cor.  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets. 

For  freight  apply  to  Geo.  H.  Rice,  Freight  Agent,  at 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company's  tVnarf,  or  No.  102 
Market  Street,  Union  Block. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

LELAND  STANFORD,  Pr=cidcnt. 

DACIFIC   COAST  STEAMSHIP  C    . 

Steamers  of  this  Company  will  sail  from  Broadway  Whixl 
as  follows  : 

For  VICTORIA,  B.  C,  and  PUGET  SOUND  port  , 
at  10  a.  M.,  on  the  30th  of  December,  Jan.  7th,  15th,  23d, 
31st,  and  evey  eighth  day  thereafter.  The  first  steamer 
sailing  each  month  connects  at  Port  Townsend  with  the 
Company's  steamer  for  Alaska. 

For  PORTLAND,  OREGON,  in  connection  with  the 
0.  R-  &  N.  Co.,  every  five  days. 

For  SANTA  CRUZ,  MONTEREY,  SAN  SIMEON 
CAYUCOS,  PORT  HARFORD,  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
GAVIOTA,  SANTA  BARBARA,  SAN  BUENAVE1'- 
TURA,  HUENEME,  SAN  PEDRO,  IA  S  ANGE- 
LES, and  SAN  DIEGO,  every  second  day;  excepting 
SAN  DIEGO    every  fifth  day— a.  m. 

For  EUREKA,  ARCATA,  and  H00KT0N,  Hua. 
boldt  Bay,  every  Wednesday  at  g  a.  m. 

For  POINT  ARENA,  MENDOCINO,  eta,  eve 
Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Ticket  Office,  No.  214  Montgohbsy  Street. 
GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street    San  Francis     . 

DACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

The  Company's  Steam  rs  will  sail : 

For  HONGKONG,  via  YOKOHAMA, 
City  oTKlo  de  Janeiro.. J  aim  an    9,  1844 

At  12  o'clock  u.     Excursion  tickets  to  Yokohama  and  re- 
turn at  reduced  rates. 
For  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA. 

Granada December  31 

At  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  taking  freight  and  passengers  to  MAZ- 
ATLAN,  ACAPULCO,  CHAMPERICO,  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA,  ACAJUTLA,  LA  LIBERTAD, 
and  PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Tickets  to  and  fr  im    Eur"pe  by  any  line  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  rates;  also  for  Havana  and  ail  West  India  ports. 
For  HONOLULU,  AUCKLAND,  and  SYDNEY. 

Zealandla January  18 

At  4:30  p.m.  or  immediately  on  arrival  of  the  English  mails. 
$to  additional  is  charged  for  Upper  Cabin  pss^age. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First 
and  Brannan  Streets. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO.,  Gen.  Agents. 

HATHANIBL  GRAY.  C  S.  WEIGHT.  J.  A.  CAXPBSLr.. 

ft*.   GKAT  &   CO., 


UNDERTAKERS, 

641  Sacramento  Street. 


THE 

AMERICA*  SUGAR  REFINERY 

SAN    FRANCISCO, 

ANVFACTURERS    OF  ALL 


M< 


Classes  of  Refined  Sugars,  including  Loaf  Sugar 
for  export. 

C.  ADOLPHE  lMJf  A  CO..  Agents. 

Office— ao8  California  Street. 


iiHARLES  R.  ALLEN 

Dealer  In  House,  Steam,  Foundry,  and 

CUMBERLAND    COAL, 

ENGLISH  COKE  AND  PIC  IKON, 

1 30  Bcale  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WM.  T.  COLEMAN  &  CO. 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

San  Francisco, 

NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ASTORIA,  On.,  LONDON 

Have  agents  in  every  prominent  commercial  city  ni  the 
world. 


GEORGE  MORROW  &.  CO. 

4EMaMl8heit  1854,) 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING    ORDERS    A    SPECIALTY 

39  Clay  Street,  Ran  Frunr-Weo,  Cal. 

Telephone  No.  15 


Originators  of  the  Parlor  and  Receiving  Vault  System. 
Closets  to  conceal  Goods.       Telephone  No.  5137. 

COWEX,  PORTER  &  CO., 

FCNECAX  DIKECTOBS, 

118  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  opposite  Starr  King's 

Church.     Finest  Funeral  Furniture  on  the  Coast. 
J.   E.  COWKN.  D.  H.  SCHUYLER.  J.    W.   POR'EB, 

Schuyler  &  Armstrong,  Philadelphia. 


BANKING. 

■THE    NEVADA    BAA  A 

■*  Of    SAA     i-KANi  /s    ... 

Pald-np  Capital 83,000,000  In  CoIU. 

DIRECTORS: 
James  C.  Flood,  President ; 

t  r-    r.  -  .         G?°-  L-  Erander,  Vice-President ; 

James  G.  Fair,        James  L.  Flood.        John  W.  Mackay. 

J.  S.  Angus,  Secretary  and  Cashier ; 

Geo.  Gr^nt,  Assistant  Cashier. 

New  York  Ager.cy,  6s  Wall  Street 

London  Correspondents,  Union  Bank  of  London  Lim'd. 

fHE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANS.ISCO 

Capital $3,ooo,ooc 

IWiixiam  Alvoed President 

Thomas  Brown Cashie, 

Byron  Murray,  Jr. Assistant  Cashie,. 

,A^^ST?~ New  y»tU,  Agencj  of  the  Bank  ul 
lallforula;  Boston,  Tremonl  National  Bank: 
tulcago,  1  nlon  National  Bank  ;  St.  Louis,  Boat- 
men ■  savings  Bank  ;  New  Zealand,  Ibe  Bank  ol 
New  Zealand;  London,  N.  M.  Botlischlld  A 
son*  ;  (ulna,  Japan,  India,  and  Au.irnlla.  tlir 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Cone- 
pondents  m  all  the  principal  raining  districts  and  interior 
>'-vns  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

l,eae»s  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  o!  the  world. 

iiiaw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen.  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-AIain,  Antwerp,  Araster- 
dam,  St.  Petersburg.  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Goteberg, 
Christiana.  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Auckland,  Hong, 
kong.  Shanehae.  Vnkohama. 

\^THE  ANGLO  CALIFORNIAN 
1  BANK,  LIMITED. 

N.  E.  corner  Pine  and  gansome  Streets. 

London  Office,  3  Angel  Court.      New  York  Agents.  J.  W. 
Seligman  &  Co.,  21  Broad  Street. 

Authorized  Capital  Stork SG.000.tiC0 

Will  receive  Deposits,  open  Acco  nts,  make  Collections, 
buy  and  sell  Exchange  and  Bullion,  loan  Money,  and  issue 
Letters  of  Credit  available  throughout  the  world. 
FRED.   F.   LOW,  )  ., 

1GN.    STEINHART;j"Ma,,aSers- 
P.  N.  Lilienthal,  Cashier. 


INSURANCE.. 


Imperial  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  ol 

London.     Instituted  1803. 

LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORA  r/ON  of  Lon- 
don.    Established  1720. 

NORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  ol  London 
and  Aberdeen.     Established  1836. 

QUEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY o<  L.verpooL  Es- 
tablished 1857. 

A  Joint  Policy  of  the  Four  Companies  issued  on  the  Pa- 
anc  Coast.  ROBT    DICKSON,   Manager. 

Pacific  Branch  Office,  S  E.  Corner  California  and  Mont- 
gomery Streets,  (Safe  Deposii  Building,)  San  Francisco 

COMMERCIAL 

rNSVRANCE   <  OMPANY  OF  CALA 

P'«»       ANO     MARINE 

Principal  office    405  Cali'ornia  Street.  San  Francisc  . 
JOHN    H     WISF..   Preslden.. 
CHAS.  A.  LATON.Seuetan 


// 


OME  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  L  OMPAA  1 . 

No.  '31  <>  Sanscnie  Street, 

East  side,  between  California  and  Pine,  San  Francisco. 


Capital. .  .(Paid  up  in  Gold). .   $300,000  00 
Assets,  Jan.  j,  1881 684J32  S '? 

"RESIDENT J.   t.  HOUGHTON. 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  N.  L.  SHEPARD. 

SECRET AP.Y CHARLES  B     STOEV 


C     J      HUTCHINSON. 


H.    R.    MASH 


HUTCHINSON    &    MANN, 
Insurance  Agency, 

372  and  524  California  St..  and  302  and  304  Sanguine  St.. 
Sar  Francisco,  N.  E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Srs, 
W.  L  Chalmers.  Speaal  Agent  and  Adjuster 


RUBBER  HOSE 

FOB    GAKDENS.    HILLS,     MINES,    AND     »"li:t. 
DEPABTJIENTS, 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by  the 

GUTTA     PER-fHA     AM)     KVKBl.lt 

HANDFACTI KUt«   COMPANY. 

Carbollzed  Rubber  l!o*<\  Mandard.  (MmUcm 
Cross,)  Uubbcr  Uo*e,  Extra  "  A  "  Knbbrr  Uokc 
Rubber  llone,  (Competition.)  Suction  Hone, 
.Steam  UoHe,  Brewers*  HoKe,  Mom  Flre-Enclne 
Dose.  Carbollzed  "Maltese  Cross"  Brand. 

VALVES.    CAHKETS,     ETC.,   MADE  TO  OBOIK 

FACTORY    ON    THE    PREMISES 

JOHN  wTtAYLOR. 

MANAGER. 

Coruer  First  and  Market  streets, 

SAN  FRANC 


mo* 


id 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


B.H.  McDonald, 

President. 

San  Francisco, 


.SstaSis&ecL 

1863. 

Ctfpitfi.StGc'k 

sicoo.ooo.oc 

r5HrplllS    460,800.70 

San  Francisco.  Cat.,  July  1,  IS8JJ, 


flffi!    PIANOS. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 


137  POST  STKEET.  Decker  Brothers', 
Fischer,  and  Emerson  Pianos,  and  Mason 
&  HamMn  Organs.     Send  for  catalogue. 


VAX  NBSS  SEMINARY, 

Formerly   Sirs.    Colzate    Bukcr,    No.  920   Van 

v-s-.  Aveune. 
Boardins  anJ  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children. 
Easter  term  begins  January  7th. 

MRS.  SARA   E.  GAMBLE,)-..     , 
MRS.  E.  H.  W01DS  | i-r.nc.pals. 


BUSINESS 

COLLECE. 

I  Ho.  24  Post  Street, 

BAN  PHANCTBCO,  CAL. 

Opposite  Meohanics'  Institute. 


ANBNof 
WEAR  OUT 


SUUUi  :     J.S.BmcHiCo..33IlerEt..K.T. 


BUPTURE 


Cored.  QrwtQrt  Invettloi) 

of  the  age.   PIERCE  6  SON 
704 Sac.  SL,  San  Fran.  Cat 
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-EXICAN    GOLD    AND    SILVER 


Mining  Company.  Location  of  principal  place  of 
business,  San  Francisco,  California.  Location  of  work.-', 
Virginia  Mining  District,  Storey  County,  Nevada- 
Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  held  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1883,  an  as- 
sessment (No.  25)  of  Fi'ty  Cents  per  share  was  levied  upon 
the  capital  stock  of  the  corporation,  payable  immediately, 
in  U.  S.  gold  coin,  to  the  Sacretary,  at  the  office  of  the 
Company,  Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Any  stock  upon  which  this  assessment  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  Wednesday,  the  thi  tieth  (30th)  day  of  January, 
1884,  will  be  delinquent,  and  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction,  and  unless  payment  is  made  before,  will  be  sold  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  February,  1S84,  to  pay  the 
delinquent  assessment,  together  with  cost  of  advertising 
and  expenses  of  sale.  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
CHAS.  E.  ELLIOT,  Secretary, 
Office — Room  16,  Nevada  Block,  No.  309  Montgomec 
Street,  San  Francisco.  California 


REMOVAL. 


W  W.  MONTAGUE  &  GO. 


HAVE  REMOVED  TO 


311,  313,  315,  and  317 

MARKET    STREET, 

Between  Beale  and  Fremont. 


LOUIS  BRAVERMAN  &  00. 


119  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Invite  public  attention  to  their  exhibition  for  the 
coming  Holidays  in  WATCHES  ot  every  description, 
DIAMONDS  and  all  kinds  of  PRECIOUS  STONES, 
mounted  and  unmounted;  PEARLS,  JEWELRY, 
SILVERWARE,  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  CHIME 
CLOCKS,  etc.  It  is  the  largest  collection  they  have 
yet  offered,  and  comprises  a  great  variety  of 
attractive  and  novel  articles  in  the  latest  styles. 


Every  article  is  marked  in  plain  figures  at  the  very  lowest 
prices. 


INSURANCE     COMJPANY 

of,  california. 
Capital,        -       -     -  -       ■       ■  $756,006 

Assets,  December  31, 1882,     -       -         $1,356,666 

D    I.  STAPLES,  President  WILLIAM  I.  DUTTOuN,  Secretary. 

■  j  "■tees.— 


ii 


ALPHEUS  BULL,  Vice-President 


E.  W.  CARPENTER,  Asst.  Secretary. 


AGENTS    IN    ALL   THE    PRINCIPAL   LOCALITIES. 


MACRAME  TWINE 

IN  ALL  COLORS, 

Best  assortment  in  the  city  at  the 

"DOMESTIC 

SEWING  MACHINE  AGENCY, 

39  Post  Street,  S.  P., 

Also  at  11S3  Broadway,  cor.  Thirteenth  Street, 
Oakland. 


THE  CARRIAGE  REPOSITORY 


O.  F.  WILLEY, 

Formerly  |Ko.  437  Montgomery  St.,  Is  removed 
to  the  Nevada  Bank  Block, 

BVo.  SHkMOINTCOMERY  STREET, 

Corner  of  Sumner,Eiinder  National  Gold  Bank. 
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OT  TO   HAVE 

I.CH 

I     BAN 

SEEN    THE 

1  il  ; 

AT   20,  22.  24   GEARY   STREET, 


IS   TO    HAVE 


THE     BEST 


Collection  ol  JAPANESE  ART  WORKS  ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  The  great  variety  of 
articles  which  are  bound  to  be  appreciated  as  holiday  presents  make  ICHI  BAN  the  most 
popular  resort  in  the  city,  where  people  throng   to    admire   the    UNSURPASSED   DISPLAY 

FOR  SALE,  a  choice  assortment  of  Genuine  TURKISH   and   PERSIAN   RUGS  at  less  than 

the  regular  importers'  rates. 

OPEN   UNTIL   MIDNIGHT. 


Ladies  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
a  real  EIGHT-RUNNING  and  noise- 
less LOOK-STITCH  sewing-machine 
are  especially  requested  to  examine 
the  NEW  No.  3,  pronounced  to  be, 
by  those  who  have  used  it,  superior, 
in  every  way,  to  all  other  machines. 
Endorsed  by  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 
WHEELER   &    WILSON   MFG.  CO. 

803  (utter  Street,  Ban  Francisco. 


FOR 
FINE  HOLIDAY  WIXES, 


J.  GUNDLAGH  &  GO, 

Cor.  Market  and  Second, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1ERMEA   BREAKFAST.  DELICIOUS 


TRY   IX! 

JOHN  T.  CUTTING  &  GO 

LBala  Afcnti, 


